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HIS volume contains the words beginning with the letters H, I, J, K. Including the Main words, to 

which separate articles are allotted, the special Combinations or compounds, explained and illustrated 
under the Main words, and the Subordinate entries of obsolete and variant forms entered in their alphabetical 
places, with a reference to the Main words under which they are treated and illustrated, the number of words 
amounts to 32,700. -The Combinations of simple and obvious meaning, of which lists are given under the 
Main words, without further explanation, but in most cases with illustrative quotations, number 4,318 
more, raising the actual total of words treated in the volume to 37,018. 


These words are thus distributed among the four letters: 


Subordinate Special Obvious 

















Main words. words. Combinations. Combinations. Total ' 

H (516 pages) 8,900 2,145 2,260 2,708 16,013 
Ty (5399) 9) 11,350 1,636 683 778 14,447 
J 16 5, ) 1,727 402 441 419 2,989 
Ky (ira 4") 1,577 1,084 495 413 3,569 
Total 23,554 5,267 3,879 45318 37,018 


Considered as to their status in the language, the Main words are distinguished approximately into 
those native or fully naturalized, and still caurrenz, those now obsolete (marked +), and those considered as 
alien or imperfectly naturalized (marked ||). The distribution of the Main words is as follows: 





Current, Obsolete. Alien. Total 4. 

IL . 7,061 1,403 370 8,900 

I 7,847 39333 170 11,350 

cI 1,361 280 86 rea 

Kk 1,098 267 212 S577 
Total 17,307 51343 844 23,554 


The differing proportions of the various classes of words here tabulated reflect the different parts 
played by H, I, J, and K, as initial letters in English. H is, on the whole, a normal letter, containing 
the usual proportion of old words, Old English and French, with additions from all the sources that 
normally contribute to the English vocabulary, none of these being in excess, unless, perhaps, the modern 
learned words from Greek; it contains no Latin prefix. I, on the other hand, containing the words formed 
with the Latin prefixes zz- (z-, im-, ir-), inter-, wtra-, intro-, is preponderatingly Latinic. Hence, 
whereas in the Bosworth-Toller Anglo-Saxon Dictionary H occupies five times as many pages as I, in 
the modern English dictionary I requires rather more pages than H. But few of these Latinic words are 


1 If to these be added the words in Volumes I-1V, we have for the contents of the first eleven letters of the alphabet, the following figures: 


‘ 7 Subordinate Special Obvious ON 
Main words. womie, E Combinations. Combinations, Total. 
106,698 22,658 19,397 18,48 167,234 
2 For the sake of comparison with Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, and with some more recent lexicographical works the following statistics have 
been carefully compiled for these letters : 
Johnson. copie Century’ Dict. ‘Funk's Standard.’ Here. 

H 1,533 6,853 9,690 9,030 16,013 
I 2,012 6,630 0575 7,846 14,447 
Total words recorded J 299 1,338 1,730 1,730 2,989 
K 205 TAT 2,004. 2,071 3,569 
HW 4,194 1,898 35357 999 12,118 
ee. bat 1,640 2,762 3,901 804 Wa, 033 
Words illustrated by quotations | 237 378 711 198 2,420 
K 150 322 595 177 2,474 
Ho 4,150 3,084 8,349 1,327 591776 
: : : I 51 oO 8,301 1,412 54,730 
Number of illustrative quotations I 63 et 1,523 apy 12,080 
K 665 557 1,505 229 12,340 


The quotations in Richardson s Dictionary are, H 4,500, 1 6,195, J go1, K 684. 
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old enough in the language to have sustained any phonetic or even orthographic change, and few of them are 
of the kind (simple substantives) that readily form compounds; hence, the number of variant forms requiring 
to be registered as ‘subordinate words’, and especially of ‘combinations’, is small in proportion to the whole. 
On the other hand a great number of the words that have been at various times derived or formed from 
Latin, have failed to become permanent constituents of the language; they have again gone out of use; 
hence, the ‘obsolete words’ in I are disproportionately numerous, J and K are imperfect letters; more 
than half the words which would belong to them phonetically, are actually spelt with G and C; hence they 
are lexicographically among the small letters. Also, they were not properly Old English letters; but J 
contains old words from or through French, while K was substituted in early Middle English for Old English 
C ‘hard’ before ¢,z(y) and x. The proportion of ‘combinations’ in J and K is somewhat normal, as is also 
that of ‘subordinate words’ in J; but in K, owing to so many C words having variants in K, the proportion 
of ‘subordinate words’ is enormously large, three times as great as in H and J, and five times as great as in I. 
Both letters contain a very large number of words adopted from Oriental, African, American, Australian, and 
Oceanic languages (these being phonetically usually written with J and K, in preference to G and C); hence, 
the ‘alien words’ in J are proportionally thrice as many as in I, and one-fourth more than in H ; and in K 
three-and-a-half times as many as in H, and seven times as many as in I. In those pages of K which contain 
the non-English initial combinations Ka-, Ki-, Kl, Ko-, Kr-, Ku-, Ky-, these exotic words may be thought 
to superabound ; yet it would have been easy to double their number, if every such word occurring in English 
books, or current in the English of colonies and dependencies, had been admitted ; our constant effort has 
been to keep down, rather than to exaggerate, this part of ‘the white man’s burden,’ 

Many workers have contributed to the production of this volume. In addition to the volunteer Readers, 
by whom so many of the quotations have been collected, and of whom the chief have been mentioned 
in Vol. I, the services have to be recorded of Mr. S. Taylor, of the White House, Crossings, Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, who at an early period arranged the materials for Ho- alphabetically and chronologically, and of 
Mr, A, W. Longden, of Hook Green, Marple, Stockport, who did the same for those of Hu- and Hy-. The 
sub-editing of HA- was undertaken by the late Mr. G. A. Schrumpf, who, however, at his death, had only 
partially put the quotations in order as far as Har-. A portion of HE-, including Head and its derivatives, 
was arranged by Mr. H. M. Fitz-~Gibbon, of 49 Merrion Square, Dublin. The materials for HI- were skilfully 
sub-edited by Dr. R. J. Lloyd, of Liverpool; parts of Ho- and Hy-, Hoo- to Horus, Hyp- to Hyz-, by the 
late Mr. John Peto; another part of Ho-, Hos- to Hoz-,and the whole of Hu- by the late Mr. W. Noel 
Woods, B.A., and Mrs. Woods; part of Hy- to Hym-, by Miss M. Quick, Clifton. The whole of the rest 
of the materials (with the exception of the pronominal words) were sub-edited between 1883 and 1890, by 
E. L. Brandreth, Esq., Member of Council of the Philological Society, who subsequently also (1895-8) 
revised and re-subedited the greater part of the letter. For preliminary assistance with I we are indebted 
mainly to the indefatigable labours of Miss J. E. A. Brown, of Further Barton, near Cirencester, and to the 
Rev. Canon Rupert Morris, D.D., the former having sub-edited most of the materials as far as the end 
of /xéo, the latter the remainder from Jztra onward. A section from Jxconcealable to Indiscriminate was 
prepared by the Rev. E. H. Sugden, now Master of Queen’s College in the University of Melbourne, before 
he left England in 1887; and a small portion by Mr. T. Wilson, of Rivers Lodge, Harpenden. The whole 
of the letter I was subsequently revised, with incorporation of new quotations, by Miss Brown, whose work 
at the materials for this letter thus extended from 1887 to 1900. The materials for J were, at an early 
stage (1882-6), arranged by the late Rev. Walter Gregor, D.D., of Pitsligo; the whole was subsequently 
(1896-9) sub-edited, with much addition of material and investigation of difficult points, by the Rev. C. B. 
Mount, M.A., Oxford. The materials for K were originally put in order for the Philological Society by 
Mr. H. Hucks Gibbs, now Lord Aldenham ; they have been sub-edited for us during 1892-3, and again in 
1899-1900, with great research into the literary history of the Oriental words, by Mr. Brandreth. No fewer 
than five of these excellent helpers have passed away without secing the printed sheets of any portion of the 
letters at which they worked; of their esteemed services, as of those of the survivors above-named, and 
especially of those of Mr. Brandreth, Miss J. E. A. Brown, and Mr. Mount, whose assistance has been so 
continuous and so effective, the heartiest acknowledgement is now made. 

In the proof stage we have again to record the help of (alas! that it should be necessary so to describe 
him) the late Fitzedward Hall, D.C.L, of Marlesford, Wickham Market. This help was continued till within 
a few weeks of his death, which took place on February 1, 1901, at the age of seventy-six. We have had 
in every volume to record the supremely valuable services gratuitously rendered to the Dictionary by this 
eminent English scholar, who, as a pure labour of love, for many years devoted several hours every day 
to the examination of our proofs, in order to make additions to them from his enormous collections of notes 
on English words, phrases, and idioms, containing quotations from, or references to, thousands of books of the 
last four centuries. To the Dictionary his death is an incalculable loss, a loss that would indeed have been 
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irreparable but for the fact that he left directions that all his MS. quotations, references, notes, and memo- 
randa, should be handed over to the Editor, and that we should have the free use of the books in his own 
extensive library to which these referred. We have accordingly begun, with the assistance of many willing 
hands, to have the quotations indicated in his reference-lists excerpted, put upon slips, and added to our 
materials, so that the Dictionary may continue in some measure to profit by his researches, although at 
the cost of much time and labour which during his lifetime he himself bestowed. Hearty acknowledgement 
is made of the way in which Mr. Richard D. Hall has done everything to facilitate this completion of his 
honoured father’s services to the Dictionary and to English lexicography. 

Second only to the contributions of Dr. Fitzedward Hall, in enhancing our illustration of the literary 
history of individual words, phrases, and constructions, have been those of Dr. W. C. Minor, received week 
by week for words at which we were actually working. For other help in the proof stage we have to thank 
the Right Hon. Lord Aldenham; the Rev. Canon Fowler, of Durham; the late Mr. Russell Martineau, M.A. 
(down to his lamented death in December, 1898); the Rev. J. B. Johnston, B.D., Falkirk; Monsieur F. J. 
Amours, Glasgow; Mr. A. Caland, Wageningen, Holland; and especially Miss Edith and Miss E. P. 
Thompson, now of Lansdowne, Bath, and Mr. R. Jowitt Whitwell, of Oxford, whose researches, both in the 
Bodleian Library and at the Public Record Office, have added much to our illustration of the history of legal 
and historical terms. Grateful acknowledgement is also made of the etymological assistance rendered by 
Professor Eduard Sievers, of Leipzig, and by M. Paul Meyer, Member of the Institute of France; as also, 
in particular words, of that of Professors Napier, J. Wright, Bywater, Robinson Ellis, Driver, Margoliouth, 
Morfill, and Rhjs, of Oxford ; Professors Kluge and Schroer (Freiburg-im-Breisgau), Luick (Graz), Morsbach 
(Gottingen); Dr. J. W. Muller, Leyden; of Mr. J. T. Platts, M.A. with Persian and Indian words, and of 
Professor Bullock with Chinese words; and especially, in J and K, of Mr. James Platt, junior, of 77 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, whose researches have enabled us to give the exact history of many words from 
far-off languages. The friends who have helped in the treatment or investigation of the history of historical, 
legal, philosophical, scientific, and technical words in this volume are too numerous to mention; most of 
them have already been named in earlier prefaces; but particular mention must here be made of the help 
of Mr. R. E. Baynes, M.A.; Rev. Andrew Clark, M.A.; Mr. W. A. Clarke, F.L.S.; Mr. C. H. Firth, M.A., 
LL.D. ; Mr. W. W. Fisher, M.A.; Professor Gotch, F.R.S.; Mr. Horace Hart, M.A.; Mr. R.R. Marett,M.A.; 
Professor H. A. Miers, M.A.; Professor Odling, F.R.S.; Sir Frederick Pollock, D.C.L.; Mr. G. F. Stout, 
M.A.; Mr. V. H. Veley, F.R.S.; Mr. C. C. J. Webb, M.A.; Professor J. Cook Wilson; and the late Sir John 
Stainer, of Oxford; of Professor Alfred Newton, the Rev. Professor Skeat, and Dr. W. Aldis Wright, 
Cambridge; Mr. W. W. Dobell, Dr. F. J. Furnivall, Mr. James Hammond, Dr. J. A. Kingdon, London; 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner; the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records; the Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew; 
the Director of the Natural History Museum, South Kensington; the Secretary of the Zoological Society ; 
Mr. Barclay V. Head and Mr. E. J. Scott, of the British Museum; Mr. E. W. Hulme, of H. M. Patent Office; 
also of Sir J. S. Burdon-Sanderson and Dr. W. Sykes, F.S.A., of Woking, with the history of medical terms ; 
of Professor J. K. Laughton and Mr. M. Oppenheim, with the history of naval terms; of Professor 
Albert H. Chester, of New Brunswick, N.J., with names of minerals; and of Mr. Albert Matthews, of 
Boston, U.S., with the history of many American uses of words, especially during the Colonial period. 


The Assistants in the Scriptorium, who have been engaged on this volume, are Messrs. C. G. Balk; 
A. T. Maling, M.A.; F. J. Sweatman, M.A.; A. R. Sewell ; and H. Price. On parts of the work earlier or later, 
there have also been engaged Messrs. C. T. Onions, M.A.; A. H. Mann, B.A.; E. J. Thomas, B.A.; and 
Miss Hilda Murray. Mr. Alfred Erlebach, B.A., a valued member of the Scriptorium staff in earlier times, 
who continued to render occasional assistance, died on October 7, 1899. In the latter half of this volume 
I have also had the collaboration of Mr. W. A. Craigie, M.A., who has taken a large share in the 
preparation of K, especially of the etymological articles, and has now been entrusted with the preparation 
of volume VIII. 

JAMES A. LioMURRAY. 


THE ScRIPTORIUM, OXFORD, 
20 August, IgOT. 


ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS. 





Halfpennyworth. b. Earlier example of hal/pennyworth of tar :— 
1631 Capt. SMITH Advt. Planters 30 Kather..to lose ten sheepe, than 
be at the charge of a halfe penny worth of Tarre. 


Hander. sfec.=HANDLER 2. 1746 Acct. of Cock-fight in 42nd Ani. 
Rep. Deputy Keeper P. R. 166 In such manner as is usual for handers 
to account ten. 1794 Sporting Mag. III. 169 Called ‘handers’ or 
‘setters to’. 

Hansard 1, Early examples:—1449 Nolls Parlt. V. 144/2 Hanser. 
1453 Zézd. V. 230/2 Another Subsidie.. of every Venecian, Hsterlynge. . 
Lumbard, Hanszard, Prucier, and also other Straungers Merchauntz. 
Lbid., Wansard. 


Harrier2, the dog. Larlier examples :—1408 Privy Seal (20 Aug.) 
9 Hen. IV. (No. 5874) La garde de nos chiens appellez hayrers. 1413 
Rot. Pat.t Wen. V. pt. 3, memb. 19, 12 June, Custodiam canum nostro- 
rum vocatorum ‘hayreres’, 1446 Issues of Lxcheg. (ed. Devon), 
{Hounds called] heireres. 


+ Hask, a. (used adv.) 
and haske [L. vazce]. 


+ Haskness. Ods. [f. I]Ask a.] NHoarseness, huskiness. 1510 
Horman Vailg. 28 He hath a great haskenes [grazz asthmate tmpli- 
catwr). 1540 EARL OF BATH in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 158, Lam 
.. sore aggreved with the agew myxte with a congh & haskenes. 16.. 
in J. Thompson Ann. Znfluenza (1863) 9 A dry cough, pain of the breast, 
haskness and roughness of the throat. 


¢1420 Pailad. on Hush, vit. 124 Al hugely 


The name was introduced by Prof. Jas. Inman, D.D., 
Cf. Dect. 


Haversine. 
in his Navigation and Nautical Astronomy ed. 3, 1835. 
Nat. Biog. 

Haw, sb.3 b. Earlier example :—<c 1450 AZZ. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 98 
A charme for pe hawe in pe ye. 

Headstock. 1f. (Of a bell.) Earlier quot.:—1688 R. Ho_mME 


Armoury 111. 4061/2 A Bell Azure hanging by its Headstock and 
Gugions in an Arch. 


Hog-deer I. 
Axis porcinus. 


(Alter.) The common name of a small Indian deer, 
(Sometimes also used to include A. maculatus.) 


Hogreeve. Larlier example :—1689-90 Loston (U.S.) Town Rec. 
10 Mar., Officers for the yeare.. were chosen as followeth..6 Hogg 
Reeues. 


Hunch, v.1. Earlier example: 1581 R. V. Caluzne on Gal.iv. 30. 112 
The heritage is saued for vs, howsoeuer, bragly they hunche at ys for 
a time. 


Husting, 2b. Fora hustings court, curia hustengorum, in Oxford, 
see Wood’s Life & Times (O. H.S.) 1V. 183-4. 


Hut, sd. 1 b. (Showing that to be the earlier use). 1545 S¢. Papers, 
fen, VIII, X. 699 The French armey. . having broken up their campe 
and brent all their huittes, removed .. towardes Arde. 


+ I-kepe, v. Obs. ‘The sense in the quots. is that of KEEP v. 5, 6c, to 
watch for, wait for, intercept, ward off. 


Immersion. Earlier example:—c1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1407 
Thas whilk in watire takes duwe inmersionne. 


Immigrant. Earlier example :—1789 MoRsE fmer. Geog. 253 
There are in this state [N. Y.] many immigrants from Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany. 

Imperial, sd. 8. Early example :—1839 WARREN Zen Thousand 
@ Jeari, Animperial—i.e. a dirt-coloured tuft of hair, permitted to grow 
perpendicularly down the under lip of puppies—poor Mr. Titmouse had 
been compelled to sacrifice some time before. [This makes the history 
of the word doubtful. Perh, it was merely revived in compliment to 
Napoleon III, to whom the French Dicts. refer it. | 


Inassuageable. Early example:—1654 GAYTON Pleasant Notes 111. 
v. 96 Don Mariotto, Knight of the Inasswagable Panch, 





Incitress. Literary example:—1654 GAYTON Pleasant Notes Iv. 
vi Bright Sun-beame, repairer and incitresse of my decaying heat. 


Incluse, a. Later example:—1715 M. Davigs A¢hen. Brit. I. Pref. 
20 The Incluse Anchoret Peter, from the Confines of Spain. 


Income, v. LDele/e quot. ¢ 1565, the word being an error of the ed. 


cited. 


Inconsutile, a. [arly example in lit. sense :—c 1450 Mérour Salua- 
cloum 3205 Marie didde onne hire sons cote inconsutyle with out 
semyng. 

India paper. Cf. 1750 WALPOLE Zed/t. (1846) II. 351 Mrs. Frere... 
screamed about Indian paper. 


Indomable, a. Tarly example :—c1450 Mirour Saluacioun 5062 
The Egle indomable thow reclamed at the fulle. 


Ingot. Anglo-Fr. example of sense 2:—1423 Xol/s Parl. IV. 22 
Item, diverses Yngottes & kakes d’arg[ent], pois[auntz] Xxxim Ib 
vil unc’. Item, vi Yngottes d’arg[ent], poisauntz vi lb 1x unc’ di. 


Ingrain, a. 1 b (American use) :—1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 314/t Kid- 
derminster . . carpets, or, as the Americans more descriptively term them, 
ingrain carpets. 

Inscriber. Earlier example:—1674 Sir G. MACKENZIE Laws & 
Customs Scotl. Matters Criminal xix. § 8 (1699) The inscriber was 
according to the Civil Law, oblidged to find caution, 


Insensible, @.1. (Confirming this as earliest sense) :—c 1380 WYCLIF 
Wks. (1880) 469 Bileue is insensible and more trewe pan siche signes ; as 
pis treupe is insensible pat two and pre maken fyue, and 3it it is more 
certeyn pan ony sensible ping heere. 


Instigatrizx. Literary example:—1674 BREVINT Saul at Endor 
109 The Woman should be the Instigatrix, or the first Sollicitress. 


Interlace,v. 4. Tarlier example :—1531 ELYOT Gov. 111. xxy. (1880) 
II. 398 Admytte that some histories be interlaced with leasynges. 


Invert, v., sense 2, add: 
g. Math. To transform by inversion ; to obtain the inverse of: see 
INVERSE 50, 2, INVERSION 3. 


Irreclaimable, @ 2 b. Earlier example :—1812 BRACKENRIDGE 
Views of Louisiana (1814) 159 Of this portion, there is not more than 
a fourth which can be considered irreclaimable. 


Irregular, a. Insert between senses 6 and 7 :—A/a?h. (see quots.). 
1700 Moxon AZath. Dict. s.v. Regular, Those [figures are] called 
Trregular, which have not the Equality of Sides and Angles, as are 
Prisms and Trapezia’s. 1734 J. WARD lutrod. Math. M11. i. § 4 (ed. 6) 
290 An Irregular Polygon is that Figure which hath many unequal Sides 
standing at unequal Angles. 


Irrelevancy. Early example :—1592 Sc. Acts Jas. VZ (1597) § 151 
Seeing that diverse exceptiones and objectiones risis vpon criminall 
libelles.. be alleged irrelevancie thereof. 


Ism, gzasi-sb. Earlier example:—1680 E, Petrir Vis. Purgatory 
46 He was the great Hieroglyphick of Jesuitism, Puritanism, Quaquer- 
ism, and all Isms from Schism. 


Jag, sb.21c. Cf. 1678 Ray Prov. 87 Proverbiall Periphrases of one 
drunk... He has a jagg or load. 

Jasmine, 1B. Earlier example :—1548 TURNER Wamzes of Herbes 
44 Iasminum otherwise called Iasme. 

Jaw, 56.17, jaw-piece. Read:— =JOwPIE. 

Jerkin-head. Cf. KIRKIN-HEAD, the earlier existence of which 
suggests that jerkin-head originated in some error, 


Jipoya, Early example :—1613 PurcHAsS Pelerimage (1614) 842 
[ Brazil | Of Snakes without venome, he numbereth the Gzdoya, some of 
which are twentie foote long, and will swallow a Deere whole. zd. 
839 Laboya. 


KEY JO THE PRONUNCIATION: 


g as in go (gon), 

h ... ho! (hou), 

r ... vun (rpn), terrier (te'riez). 
1... her (haz), farther (fa-18as). 
sS-’... see (82), cess (ses). 

Ww ... wen (wen). 

hw... wen (hwen). 

Weve, es (yes)s 


ORDINARY, 


a as in Fr, 2 la mode (a la mod’), 
ai... aye=yes (ai), Isazah (aizai-4), 
ze... man (men). 
a ... pass (pas), chant (tfant), 
au... lowd (laud), now (nau). 

... cut (kot), son (svn), 
ee... yet (yet), ten (ten), 


é ... survey sb. (sdive), Fr. attaché (atafe). 


epee) Er. chet (ef). 
2 ... ever (evar), nation (né'fan), 
ai... Z, eye, (ai), bznd (beind), 
lla... Fr. eau de vie (6 da vr). 
i... sét (sit), mystzc (mistik). 
Zz .,. Psyche (saitkz), react (rz,ze'kt), 
o ... achor (é*kox), morality (morz'liti). 
oi ... oz (oil), bay (boi). 
o ... hero (hie'ro), zoology (zo\glddzi). 
Q ... what (hwot), watch (wot). 
0, 2*.. got (got), soft (spft). 
6... Ger. Kéln (koln). 
||o ... Fr. pes (pd). 
u_,,. full (ful), book (buk). 
iu... dwration (diuré!-fan). 
wz ... unto (vntsz), frugality (frz-). 
iz .., Matthew (me'piz), virtue (vo'1tiz). 
ji... Ger. Miller (mii‘lér). 
ll ... Fr. dene (dzén). 
u (see ie, 2, Ge, tie) 





I. CONSONANTS. 


b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z Aave their usual values. 


Le as in ¢hin (pin), bat (bap). 
... then (Sen), bathe (bz13). 
j ..- shop (Sop), dish (dif). 
tf... chop (tfpp), ditch (ditf). 
3 ... Viston (vi'zon), déyeuner (dezéne), 
dz ... judge (dgndz). 
Qn ... singing (sinin), thizk (pink). 
ng ... fiager (finger), 


II, VOWELS. 


LONG, 


a asin elms (€mz), bar (bar). 

D ,,._ Ctrl (karl), fer (for). 

é (@°).... there (Séer), pear, pare (pée1). 
é(é!),., rein, rain (réin), they (821), 

a ... Fr, faire (ffr’). 

3 . fir (£51), fern (f5m), earth (Sip). 


i (ie).,. beer (bie), clear (klicz), 
z  ... thzef (pif), see (sz). 
6 (Ge)... boar, bore (bdez), glory (gloeri). 


0 (du)... so, sow (sou), soul (soul). 

9... walk (wok), wart (wot). 

@ . short (fgt), thorn (ppin). 
6  ... Fr. coeur (k6r). 


ti (iie).. poor (piiex), moorish (mii>'rif), 
it, iii... pzre (pitier), lvre (l'iier), 

#%  .,. two moons (t# mznz), 

id, 1%... few (fiz), lete (Izt), 


| .,.. Ger. grén (grin), Fr. jus (gi). 





5... Ger, Gothe (gité), Fr. jeane (35n), 


(FOREIGN.) 
has in French nasal, environ (ahviron), 
ly ,,, It. serag/o (sera‘l¥o), 
ny .., It. sigzore (sin¥d're). 
X ... Ger. ack (ax), Se. lock (lox, lox*). 
x’... Ger. ick (ixY), Sc. nicht (néx%t). 
y ... Ger. sagen (zayén). 
yY ... Ger. legen, regnen (léy¥én, rzy¥nén). 


OBSCURE. 


a as in amceba (am7'ba), 

w .,. accept (&kse*pt), maniac (mé!nizxk). 
D ... datum (dé!tdm), 

é ... moment (méu'mént), several (se‘véral). 
é .,. separate (adj.) (se*parét). 


é ,,. added (z:déd), estate (ésté!-t). 


mC 


. vanzty (vzerniti). 
.. Temain (riméi'n), believe (b7lz‘v). 
. theory (pz*dri). 


Oc Se 


& .., violet (vaitdlét), parody (pe'rédi). 
§ ... authority (Spo'titi), 
g ... connect (kgne’kt), amazon (e’mazgn), 


iti, 1 verdzre (vdtrditiz), measzre (me*z'ti1). 
“# ... altogether (9ltege-So1). 
it .,. circe#lar (sd‘tkislaz). 


ia (see él, JY) > } see Vol. I, p. xxiv, note 3. 


” as in able (éib’l), eaten (7t’n) = voice-glide, 


* 9 the o in soft, of medial or doubtful length. || Only in foreign (or earlier English) words, 





In the Etymorocy, 


OE. ¢, 9, representing an earlier a, are distinguished as ¢, p (having the phonetic value of ¢ and g, or 9, above); as in exde from andi (OHG., anti, 
: Goth, andei-s), mpnn from mann, pn from an, : 


a. [in Etymol.] ... 
@ (as @1300).,,.... 
Lng BO GCA op eee 
absol., absol. 
BDSEwarteaucendetee 
ROOM scisecss oversees 
ad. {in Etymol.]},,. 
UD a AAV wone epee 
AdVD.oeitenasscedeene 


teens 


AMG anne sree eee 
APDEb sees sclsssysnaes 


Seta eee re eeeees 


see eeeeeenereee 


2 (AS01300) |. .c. 
c. (as r3thc.)...... 
Cate iascsceesese 
COLL cen eereretee 
Chichen were 
CHO areas cea sk anders 
CLG ss eceae 
COT. Wi vanecnas cane 
COLLCCE nwen tana ies 
COMO Teteccracnnanese 
COMD i nsseceecemee 
Conlon seneee 
COMTI a caseeesaere 
COMP sy secvacercnrnee 
COMpl, Tenses 
Conch ratiuee ence 
LONET ES Gannon 
Cony. 
cons, 


Oot eeenenee eee 


Coat waeeneenee 


Cheese veneers 
o ee eeeeteterseseees 


# eee eeeneneeteeeee 


sence nenereee 


dial., dal. 
Dict. 
dim. 


eee eeenee 
Tee eee eeeree 


ate eeeserereeee 
owen ee eneeeeees 


Peete eee waeeeee 
Serer teeenenees 


GUYIM ie oaiessseasutess 
CUPNETL. ...ceesseer 
EXC ensnsnenesrenecss 
f. [in Etymol.] ... 
f, (in subordinate 

entries) 


ee eeeene 
tee eeeeererreesene 


LIST OF ABBREVPAT IONS > LGN ao 


ante, before. 
adjective. 
absolutely. 
abstract. 
accusative. 
adaptation of, 
adverb. 
adverbial, -ly. 
Anglo-French, 
in Anatomy. 

in Antiquities. 
aphetic, aphetized. 
apparently. 
Arabic. 

in Architecture. 
archaic. 

= in Archeology. 
= association. 

= in Astronomy. 
= in Astrology. 

= attributive, -ly. 
= before. 

= in Biology. 

= Bohemian. 

= in Botany. 

= in Building. 

= circa, about. 

= century. 

= Catalan. 

= catachrestically. 
= confer, compare. 
= in Chemistry. 
= classical Latin. 
= cognate with. 

= collective, -ly. 
= colloquially. 

= combined, -ing. 
= Combinations. 
= in commercial usage. 


Luke dne nde nnnndtan na 


= compound, composition. 


= complement. 
= in Conchology, 
= concretely. 

= conjunction, 

= consonant. 


. = Construction, construed 


with. 

= in Crystallography. 

= in Davies (Supp. Eng. 
Glossary). 

= Danish. 

= dative. 

= definite. 

= derivative, -ation. 

= dialect, -al. 

= Dictionary. 

= diminutive. 

= Dutch. 

= in ecclesiastical usage. 

= elliptical, -ly. 

= east midland (dialect). 

= English. 

= in Entomology. 

= erroneous, -ly, 

= especially. 

= etymology. 

= euphemistically. 

= except. 

= formed on. 


= form of. 

= feminine. 

= figurative, -ly, 
= French. 

= frequently. 

= Frisian, 

= German, 


adoption of, adopted from, 


WEIS. se caceeeseareacene 
gen. sign. 
Geol. 
GODM. Sacesseutosvone 
Gothe a cssvaassas 


eeseeeeee 


imp. 
zmpers. 
LIN Pkopeaavsatessin ese 
LG ah eseeno neta neose 
iNnGGiaec ss sseneevcre 


Efe esta pasnnansnercas 


Corot ewer rrteneeee 


LANG ie eesseneserees 
Geren Macnee 
liticcecenteciact 


Mal. 


VAL ens tnencnane ce 


Sener eeeceesees 


fea rereeseee 


Mech. cee eee 
MHG. 


Cee reteesees 


NOL Agent enema 
IME IEUR oseeecone 
NGUE ccs scrscoseees 
neut. (rarely n.) 

INE es INE ta coestcees 
Ne Oca amecsansent 56 


Orne reeeeneeee 


LV UULESTE ae eene 
ODji, cacwdeunehn cena 
Obs., obs., ObS. ... 
GECRER oononneinndco nee 


pee eereee 


Aer eeeweeeneene 
eee neeteene 


OTIQs 1. s.avcchaneeses 
PAleOnt ate teenes 


PAsDPLesr ames 
pass. 


Cee 


Peer dretnopnennenrdraedeeanndond 


inti wa u 


genitive. 

general, -ly. 

general signification. 
in Geology. 

in Geometry. 

Gothic (= Mceso-Gothic). 
Greek. 

in Grammar. 

Hebrew. 

in Heraldry. 

with herbalists. 

in Horticulture. 
Imperative. 
impersonal. 

imperfect. 

Indicative. 

indefinite. 

Infinitive. 

influenced. 
interjection. 
intransitive. 

Italian. 

Johnson (quotation from). 
in Jamieson, Scottish Dict. 
Jodrell (quoted from). 
Latin. 

Latham’s edn. of Todd’s 
language. [Johnson, 
Low German. 

literal, -ly. 
Lithuanian. 
Septuagint. 

Malay. 

masculine. 

in Mathematics. 
Middle English. 

in Medicine. 
medizeval Latin. 

in Mechanics, 

in Metaphysics. 
Middle High German. 
midland (dialect). 

in military usage. 

in Mineralogy. 
modern. 

in Music. 

Nares (quoted from). 
noun of action. 

noun of agent. 

in Natural History. 

in nautical language. 
neuter. 

Northern French. 
Natural Order. 
nominative. 

northern (dialect). 
New Testament. 


in Numismatics. 


object. 

obsolete. 

occasional, -ly. 

Old English (= Anglo- 
Saxon). 

Old French, 

Old Frisian. 

Old High German. 

Old Irish. 

Old Norse (Old Icelandic), 

Old Northern French. 

in Optics. 

in Ornithology. 

Old Saxon. 

Old Slavonic. 

Old Testament. 

Original Teutonic. 

original, -ly. 

in Paleontology. 

passive or past participle. 

passive, -ly. 


Da. te cswnnewaree +... = past tense, 

Pathe scsssecorsseeee = in Pathology. 

EU Lwerectsceas seooe = perhaps. 

PCr Sauieestisteeene ... = Persian. : 

ETS cca dtccatayetes = person, -al. 
i capvanener sn vasets = peek 

Pein vaecuecn ns anne = Portuguese. 

LE ULOLa anaes meat = in Philology. 

phonet. ........+.0. = phonetic, -ally. 
TEODOR OOOCUH OC: = phrase. 

PRT Eiomes secasasanee = in Phrenology. 

ERY Sve csecuaeee see. = in Physiology. 

Disco weet eeansnes = plural. 

POEL ia cecdccasdenesete = poetic, 

DO Dsmetuseceasssocars = popular, -ly. 

Ppl. a, ppl. adj.... = participial adjective. 
PDC eredseerecnat = participle. 

Pion teeieae ore soseee = Provencal. 

PIeCome sats seseeeeee = preceding (word or article). 
ELE meee Teseece® = prefix. 

(PIED aicneners seeeee = preposition, 

LARD os05805 esopocae = present, 

Prim, Sign. ,,..... = Primary signification. 
PIIVe Wesccerascers ..- = privative. 

DIOD ee tarece sees ... = probably. 

DUO masa renters = pronoun, 

PLONUNe.. cseecene> = pronunciation. 

15919) Gosocaooonsec .. = properly. 

LET OS tanntsieonsstoees « = in Prosody, 
PIAPpleaeeacuarcs = present participle. 

‘PSY Chisaasenansaasnide = in Psychology. - 
ONiskenvevesew encase = guod vide, which see. 
(Ra) iecsadesenscse = in Richardson’s Dict. 
Rn, Chemie stas = Roman Catholic Church. 
Tefashwwasdaanree acon = refashioned, -ing. 
Teflon Clausen = reflexive. 

LE Ge Wiens eneasiseasaes = regular. 

HEB Gecmooncnonnone = representative, representing. 
RUE aa veascanarsnces = in Rhetoric. 

Roma asare he tare = Romanic, Romance. 
SDigiSOsneirceeeeace = substantive. 

SSCa eeepc airs oraene = Scotch. 

REY Gantbocossocecousn = sctlécet, understand or supply. 
SOB aebae soarsiienal = singular. 
DletNanwcenserenetiersss = Sanskrit. 

DlaVeie cusercauccere .. = Slavonic. 

SPoe desceorseeenes = Spanish. 

SPs Penesecevadecen nde = spelling. 

SPEComer eaters sesee = Specifically. 
SubjaMis.ancvoescs ... = subject, subjunctive. 
TEL AE comcncepe = subordinate clause. 
subseq.iaaeremns ... = subsequently. 
SUDStejee se sesseeeee = Substantively. 
SUftoeeccitls connec = suffix. 

Superl meenecerees = superlative. 

ISUTL a eessuesenenn = in Surgery. 
SWorssrcmeaere seeeee = Swedish. 

SeWelecsees cerpnaeccere = south western (dialect), 
TICK CUOY Acca: sess. = in Todd’s Johnson. 
Lech Ie 20+. seseoeeee = technical, -ly. 

LREOle saveuscengsees = in Theology. 

Om -copaoseAoade sec. = translation ‘of. 

LFAMS. sirovevee seeeee = transitive. 

ACTOS. -pesobaD0066 = transferred sense. 
LLL cascada: = in Trigonometry. 
Typos. seosseeee = in Typography. 

Ute, oss caceecenacese = ultimate, -ly. 

MNKs vasecesronectts = unknown. 

US ii ccssccmpeccns = United States. 

Day V Db cna snuieeasaltate = verb. 

Dy TAOS LE, oconie = verb strong, or weak. 
D0 le Sul Mesuaeawovais = verbal substantive. 
Val eanagenet cameseellee = variant of. 

Nike anbancirs eae ... = word. 

WGer. ieee see. = West Germanic. 
Wemnidleremertee ... = west midland (dialect). 
WSS ireccrenemacens = West Saxon. 

(Wie) eneneereneceenane = in Col. Yule’s Glossary, 
ZOO, srsrssssereere = i Zoology, 





Before a word or sense. 


+ = obsolete. 


|| = not naturalized. 
- Tn the quotations. 
* sometimes points out the word illustrated, 


In the list of Forms. 


= before 1100. 


= I2th c. (1100 to 1200), 
13th c. (1200 to 1300). 
-7 = 15thto 17th century. (See General Explan- 


ations, Vol. I, p. xx.) 


In the Etymol. 
* indicates a word or form not actually found, but 
of which the existence is inferred. 
:— = extant representative, or regular phonetic 


descendant of. 


The printing of a word in SMALL CaPITALs indicates that further information will be found under the word so referred to. 


ti 


(éitf), the eighth letter of the Roman alpha- 
bet, ancient and modern, representing his- 
torically the Semitic H, /7heth or Kheth, through 
the Greek H, eta, Eva, originally the eighth, 
but, in the later Greek alphabet, after the omission 
of F (see F), the seventh letter. The Semitic letter 
represented a laryngal or guttural spirant, or a 
rough aspirate, and it was with the aspirate value 
that the letter was originally used in Greek and 
passed thence into Roman use. (In the later Greek 
alphabet, H was used as a vowel, to express long é, 
which had previously not been distinguished from 
short ¢: see E.) When the Roman alphabet was 
applied to the Germanic languages, H was used 
initially for the simple aspirate or breath-sound, 
which had arisen out of a pre-Germanic or 
Aryan &, through the stages of guttural aspirate 
(4A), and guttural spirant (x) ; medially and finally 
#4 was put for the guttural spirant itself, which, in 
later times, came to be written g# or ch: thus, 
Gothic hawh, OHG, héh, OE. héah, mod. English 
high (gh mute), Scotch heich, Ger. hoch. In Old 
English, % occurred not only before the vowels, 
but also before the consonants /, 2, 7, w (repre- 
senting the pre-Germanic 27, kn-, kr-, kw-, or q-), 
as in Aldf loaf, hnecca neck, href raven, hwd 
who ; it now stands initially only before vowels. 
Its power is that of a simple aspiration or breath- 
ing, with just sufficient narrowing of the glottis to 
be audible before a vowel. It is also used to 
form consonantal digraphs (sh, 7h, etc.) with 
simple sounds; and it is often silent, or merely 
lengthens a preceding vowel, 

The name az¢ch, which is now so remote from 
any connexion with the sound, goes back through 
ME. ache to OF. ache =Sp. ache, It. acca, pointing 
to a late L. *accha, *ahha, or *aha, exemplifying 
the sound ; cf. It. effe, e//e, emme, etc. (The earlier 
L. name was fa.) The plural occurs as aztches, 
aches, hs, h’s. 

In late Latin, and in the Romanic languages, the aspirate 
was no longer pronounced, and consequently often not 
written; in modern Italian it is entirely omitted, as in 
eretico, tstorico, orribile. Yn Old French similarly the 
mute / was originally not written, and it was in this form 
that many Old French words, such as adit, able, eir, erbv, 
eritage, onest, onor Or onur, ure or cure, Yutpne, Were 
originally adopted in English, From this stage we derive 
the still existing forms aé/e, ability, arbour (=erbere), 
ostler. But ata later period, imitation of the Latin spelling, 
by scribes who knew that language, gradually led to the 
restitution of #4 in the writing of most of these words in 
French, and thence also in English. In French, the /, 
though thus artificially reinstated in spelling, remained 
mute; but in England it was gradually, after the usage cf 
the native words, restored in pronunciation, so that at the 
present day only a very few words, viz. heir, honest, honour, 
hour, with their derivatives, remain with 4 mute; though 
others, such as herd, humble, humour, were so treated very 
recently, and are by some people still; and Aostler (also 
spelt os//er) is so pronounced by the majority, A trace of 
the former muteness or weakness of / in other words is also 
seen in the still prevalent practice of using az before words 
with initial 4, not accented on the first syllable, as Leretica/, 
historical, humane, hypotenuse, and in such archaic forms 
as ‘mine host’, and the biblical ‘an Hebrew’. Inthe ME. 
period, during which 4 was being gradually reinstated in 
words from Old French, these show great variety of spelling, 
the same word appearing now with, and now without 4; 
this uncertainty reacted upon other words beginning with 
a vowel, so that these also often received an initial 4 (duc 
probably in some instances, as habundant, to a mistaken 
notion of their etymology). This spelling has been per- 
manently established in the words hermit and hostage, 
among others, 


Vou. V, 


_ In Old English, as in the Teutonic languages generally, 
initial 4 was strongly and distinctly aspirated, But early in 
the Middle-English period it was dropped in pronunciation 
and writing before 4, 2, and 7, The old Az was from the 
rath c, commonly written zv2, sometimes zw only, in Scotch 
gwh-, guh-; indicating a variety of pronunciation (see W). 
Before vowels, in words of Old English or Norse origin, 
has been regularly retained in the standard spelling and 
pronunciation; but in many English dialects, especially those 
of the midl. and southern counties (not in Scotland, Ireland, 
or the United States), the aspirate has disappeared as an 
ordinary etymological element, and is now employed only 
with other functions, viz. to avoid hiatus (e. g. the egg, pro- 
nounced ¢he-h-egg), and especially in the emphatic or ener- 
getic utterance of a syllable with an initial vowel; being 
then prefixed without distinction to words with or without 
etymological 4; thus horse, ass, usually dss, ass, emphatically 
(or after a vowel) Hdss, hass. In earlier periods, these 
dialectal habits naturally affected the written language of 
literature, where their influence was reinforced by the un- 
certainty that prevailed as to initial 4 in words of Latin- 
French origin; so that during the Middle-English period, 
and down to the 17th c., we find numerous instances of the 
non-etymological absence or (more often) presence of initial 
Ain native words also, These characteristics are not confined 
to English: some modern Dutch and Flemish dialects, 
especially those of Zealand, Flanders, and North Brabant, 
have entirely lost 4 as an etymological element, and employ 
it to avoid hiatus, and to impart emphasis, exactly like the 
English dialects ; while in Old High German, Middle Low 
German, Middle Dutch, and, above all, Middle Flemish 
literature, the non-etymological absence and presence of 
initial 4 is even more marked than in Middle English. In 
this Dictionary, some of the chief forms found in earlier 
use with adventitious initial Z are mentioned in their 
alphabetical order, with a reference to their proper spelling, 
especially when this is not seen by simple omission of the 
A; but in other cases it is to be presumed that, when a ME, 
word in / is not entered here, it will be found in the form 
without 4, 

In recent times, the correct treatment of initial % in speech 
has come to be regarded as a kind of shibboleth of social 
position ; this has resulted in the cultivation of the educated 
usage in many quarters where it is not native. But even 
in educated pronunciation, there are cases in which / is 
usually mute, e, g, at the beginning of a syllable after certain 
consonant groups, as in ex/aust, exfortation, and in such 
suffixes as -ham, -hofe, in Chatham, Clapham, Durham, 
Greenhope, Stanhope, Tudhope, -herd in shepherd, as well 
as in the pronouns fe, his, Aim, her, when unemphatic 
and as it were enclitically combined with the preceding 
word, as in ‘I met-/im on-Ais horse’, In the corresponding 
neuter pronoun #¢, originally /7¢, in which the unemphatic 
use predominates, the 4 was long ago dropped in writing as 
wellas speech. (But in Scotch the emphatic form is still 47¢.) 

After a vowel, / is regularly silent, and such a vowel being 
usually long, as in of, ah, bah, hurrah, the addition of 4 
(so usual in modern German) is one of the expedients which 
we have for indicating a long vowel in foreign or dialect 
words. The sjlence of / in certain positions contributed to 
the currency of such spellings as the obsolete preheminence, 
proheme, abhominable. 

By the combination of # with consonants, numerous 
digraphs are formed for the expression of simple sounds ; 
the origin of this goes back to the ancient Greek alphabet, 
which used PH, TH, KH, for the aspirated consonants, 
which were afterwards provided with single symbols ®, @, X, 
and sank into simple spirants. In Latin the digraphs were 
retained, and thence ¢/, ch, and occasionally fA, were taken 
to represent German spirants or aspirates. In Old English, 
which had p, 6, for the sound or sounds represented on the 
continent by //, these digraphs had little currency until after 
the Norman Conquest, which introduced ¢/, ch, gh, and 
sometimes y/, for certain English sounds, and substituted 
wh for OK, hw} the development of a simple sound ({) 
from the OE. combination sc, led, through sch, to the 
digraph sh; phi and rf (pronounced f and r) were adopted 
from Latin as the representatives of Gr. @ and p; in more 
recent times A has been used to express Slavonic and 
Semitic guttural spirants; 4/, dh, gh, ph, th, kh, to represent 
Sanskrit and Indian aspirates, or other alien sounds; and 
zh (on the analogy, s: 2: : sh: zh) for the phonetic represen- 
tation of French 7 in déjenner, symbolized in this Dictionary 
by 3. (For the history and use of these digraphs, see under 
their respective initial letters, C, G, etc.) iP 

To drop one's h's (or aitches), to omit initial 4 where it is 
pronounced in Standard English, 


crooo AELrric Gram, iii, (Z.) 6, A and & zeendiaS on a 
zefter rihte. 1530 Patscr. 17 ‘The soundynge of this letter 
H, when he hath his aspiration, and when he hath it nat, 
Ibid., These words ‘honest, honour, habundaunce, habita- 
cion’.,in whiche / is written and nat sounded with us, 
1562 J. Heywoop Prov. §& Efigr. (1867) 11x Into what 
place so euer H, may pike him, Where euer thou finde 
ache, thou shalt not like him, 1573-80 Barer Aly, 
H which corruptly wee name Ach..we in England haue 
great need of it. 1599 Suaks, Much Ado i. iv. 56 Mar, 
For a hauke, a horse, ora husband? Beat, For the letter 
that begins them all, H. 1847 Mrs. Cartyce Zef#?. IL, 
22 A distinguished magnetiser, who could not sound his 
h's, 1848 THackeray Bk, Snobs (1881) 220 A drawing-room 
where the % and other points of etiquette are rigorously 
maintained. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 192 Dropping 
the too rough H in Hell and Heaven, 1886 Ruskin Pre- 
terttal, 313 They liked, as they did not drop their own A's, 
to talk with people who did not drop theirs. 1888 Corn. 
Mag. Oct. 365 The letter H is absolutely sacred in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, 1892 Botprewoop Never- 
more J. ii. 41 A very fine young man, but evidently a nobody, 
inasmuch as he dropped his aitches and so on. 

attrib, 1885 Pall Mall G, 15 Jan, 4/1 If she can read 
and write, and is not afflicted with the 4 malady, 

b. with reference to the shape of the capital H. 

1606 SHaks, Ant. § CZ, tv. vii. 8, I had a wound heere 
that was like a T, But now’tis like an H, 1688 Eve.yn 
Diary 18 Aug., The house. .a noble uniform pile in the form 
of a half H. 

2. attrib. and Comb, H-branch, a branch-pipe 
joining and proceeding at right angles from two 
parallel pipes. /7/-/ess (aitch/ess), adj., without an h 
or h’s; not aspirating the letter h. //-prece, in a 
force-pump, a piece standing on the wind-bore 
under the door-piece, by which the water is forced 


through the door-piece into the standpipe. 

1875 J. H. Cortins Metal Mining 147 H-piece. 1893 
Temple Bar Mag. July 322 Millionaire cheesemongers who 
dwell /-less in the feudal castles of the poor, 1894 770s 
1 Mar. 14/5 She .. brings ‘h’less’ Socialists as guests to her 
husband’s house. 1894 Du Maurier 77i/by IL. 135 Hebrew 
capitalists and aitchless millionaires. 


II. 3. Used like the other letters of the alpha- 
bet to denote serial order; applied e.g. to the 
eighth group or section in classification, the eighth 
sheet of a book or quire of a MS., etc. oe 

4. H was a medieval symbol of 200. H = 
200,000. (See Du Cange.) 

1727-51 in CHAMBERS Cyc?. 

5. Music. The note B natural in the German 
system of nomenclature (the letter B being used 


only for B flat), 

1880 Strainer & Barretr Dict, Mus. Terms. 1880 
Geurinc in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 643/1 H major is a key 
rarely used .. H minor is the key of Schubert's very fine 
unfinished Symphony, : 4 

6. Math. In the differential calculus, 4 is used to 


denote a small increment. 

1872 B. Wittiamson Diff, Calculus i, § 6 (1873) 4 Let x 
become ++/, where h=Ax, 1A 

7. In Cryst., h, k, 7 ave used for the quantities 
which determine the position of a plane. 

1868 Dana AZin. Introd, 28. 1895 Story-MAsKELYNE 
Crystallogr. ii, 19. 

III, Abbreviations, 

H, = various proper names, as Tenry, Helen, H.(Chem.)= 
Hydrogen, H, in the Shipping Register=//oy. h. (in a 
ship's log)=hail, H or h,=hour. H or h (PAysics)=hori- 
zontal force. H (on lead pencils)= hard; the various 
degrees of hardness being denoted by HH, HHH, ete. 
H, as a direction in a musical score = horns. HB (on lead 
pencils)=hard black (denoting a medium borden H.B.C, 
= Hudson’s Bay Company. H.B.M.= His (or Her) Britannic 
Majesty. H.C.=Herald's College, House of Commons. 
H.C.F. (Math.) = Highest Common Factor, H.E.L.C.= 
Honourable East India Company. _H.G,= Horse Guards, 
H.H. = His (or Her) Highness, or His Holiness, H.I.M. 
= His (or Her) Imperial Majesty. H.M. = His (or Her) 
Majesty. H.M,C, = His (or Her) Majesty's [oa 


HA. 


H.M.S. = His (or Her) Majesty’s Ship or Service. H.P. 
= horse-power, half-pay. H.R.H. = His (or Her) Royal 

Highness. + H.q. orh.q.=hoc guzre, look for this=q.v. 
H’, formerly used for Ae before a vowel or 4, as 


h? is, W had: see HE. 

1663 Butter Hud. 1. 1. 409 It was so short, h’ had much 
ado To reach it with his desperate Toe. /did. 425, I would 
say eye; for h’ had but one. 1704 in Boccalini's Advert. 
Jr. Parnassus V1, Aivb, The Wrongs H’as felt in Paultry 
Specimens so long. 

+ Ha, sd.1 Ods. Short for Ha-Ha, a sunk fence. 

1766 Amory Buncle (1770) III. 112 There was .. a ditch 
like a ha to keep cattle out. did, III. 149, I saw her .. 
walking in the garden, near the ha. 

Ha (ha), zt. and sb.2 Also 5-6 hagh(e, 7 
haugh, 8-ghah. [A natural exclamation found in 
Greek, Latin, most of the mod. Romanic, and all 
the mod. Teut. langs. ‘The simple “a / is not re- 
corded in OE. (which had however the ha ha! of 
laughter), but was used in OF., and is freq. in Eng. 
from ¢ 1300.] 

1. An exclamation expressing, according to the 
intonation, surprise, wonder, joy, suspicion, in- 
dignation, ete. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 4218 Ha! quat baa bestes war selcuth 
kene, bat has me refte mi derling dere. c13z0 R. BRUNNE 
Medit. 557 Ha, fals Iustyce ! where fynst pou pat resun, 
So for to dampne an ynnocent man? c1460 Towneley M. 
(Surtees) 63 Pr. Miles. A, my Lord! Pharvao. Haghe ! 1484 
Caxton Fables of AZ sopi.1i, Haknaue, why hast thou troubled 
and fowled my water? c1489— Sonnes of Aymoni. 32 Ha, 
god, what a fayre knyghte is he. rs91 Suaks. Zo Gent. 
u.i.3 Ha? Let me see: I, giue it me, it’s mine, 1596 — 
1 Hen. IV, iii. 281 And then the power of Scotland, and 
of Yorke To ioyne with Mortimer, Ha. 1603 — Meas, for 
M.u. iv. 42 Ha? fie, these filthy vices. 1611 Fiorito, Ha 
.. an Interiection of chiding, haugh [1598 hagh?], what? 
1626 Massincer Roman Actor iv. i, Ha! come you re- 
solved To be my executioners? c1709 PRioR 2nd Hymn 
Callimachus 1 Hah! how the laurel, great Apollo’s tree, 
And all the cavern shakes! 1779 SHERIDAN Cy7/ic 1. i, Ha! 
my dear Sneer, I am vastly glad to see you. 1819 SHELLEY 
Cenci w. iv. 170 Ha! they will bind us to the rack. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. vi, ‘Good-night, Miss!’ said Lizzie 
Hexam, sorrowfully. ‘Hah! Good-night !’ returned Miss 
Abbey with a shake of her head. 

b. Sometimes doubled, or preceded or followed 
by other interjections ; as Za ha!,a ha!, ah hal, 


+haa! (See also AHA.) 

@1300 Cursor M. 4917 Ha ha, traiturs, now wel is sene 
Queer pat yee be fule or clene. Jé7d. 9651 A ha! pat 
wreche wit-vten freind! c1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 561 
[They] cryden, out harrow and weylaway Ha, ha [v. » 
a ha] the fox! cx1477 Caxton Yason 15 Ha a madame, 
what is this? 1598 SHAKs. Merry W. 1. ii. 158 Ah, ha, Mis- 
tresse Ford and Mistresse Page, haue I encompass’d you? 
1602 — Ham. 1.v. 150 Ah ha boy, sayest thouso? 1610 — 
Temp. Vv. i. 263 Ha, ha: What things are these? 

c. Repeated, ha ha!, or oftener, ha ha ha! it 
represents laughter: see Ha Ha. 


2. Used as an interjectional interrogative ; esp. 
after a question; = Ex 2. (Chiefly in Shakspere.) 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. I//,t. iii. 234 Q. AZ, Richard. Rich. 
Ha. Q. MM. I call thee not. 1596 — Merch. V. uu. v. 44 
What saies that foole of Hagars off-spring? ha. 1604 
Dekker Honest Wh, 1. xii, Why doe I enter into bonds 
thus? ha! 1610 SHaxs. Tem. u. ii. 61 Doe you put 
trickes vpon ’s with Saluages, and Men of Inde? ha? 

8. An inarticulate vocal sound (hd or 3), express- 
ing hesitation or interruption in speech. Often 
in collocation with hz. 

1606 Suaks. 77. § Cr. ut. iil. 284 Paty. Ioue blesse great 
Aiax. Ther. Hum. Paty. I come from the worthy 
Achilles. Ther. Ha? 1608 — Per. v. i. 84 Mar. Hail, 
sir! my lord, lend ear. Pex. Hum, ha! 1855 Dickens 
Dorrit 1, xxxi, Laying down such—ha—-such unnatural 
principles. Are you—ha—an Atheist ? 

B. sd.2 The interjection taken as a name for 
itself. sp. as an expression of hesitation in the 
combination hums and ha’s: see Hum, also Haw. 

1610 B. Jonson A/ch. m1, ii, You may be any thing, and 
leave off to make Long-winded exercises ; or suck up Your 
ha, and hum, ina tune. 1622 Masse tr. Alemzan’s Guzman 
@ Alf. 1, 115 Thou wouldst haue .. given him an Ha, or a 
Nod. 1764 R. Lroyp Prol. to Colman’s Fealous Wife, 
What hands had thunder'’d at each //ah!and Oh! 1820 
SHELLEY G2dipus 1. 228 Withaha! andahum! I come! 
Icome! 1841 J. T. Hewett Parish Clerk 11. 66 A sort 
of sound, commendatory, likea hah ! 

Ha (ha),v. Also g hah. [f. Ha zt] intr. 
To utter ‘ha!’ in hesitation. Chiefly in the com- 
bination 40 hum (hem) and ha: see Hum v. 

1604 Dekker //onest Wh. 1. xi, He did not ha: neither 
hum, hem, nor ha, onely stared me in the face. 1824 Scorr 
Redgauntlet ch. vii, Vhe former ha’d, eh’d. 

Ha, pron., ME. form of Hn, Hxo she, Ht they. 

Ha, ha’, worn-down form of Havr z. q.v. 

Ha’ (ha). Sc. form of Hat. 

1780-1836 J. Mayne S2/ler Gun in Chambers Pop, Poems 
Scot. (1862) 146 The bailies caught the welcome strain, And 
made the ha’ resound again. 1814 Scorr Wav, ix, A 
gentleman from the south had arrived at the Ha’. 1832-53 
D. S. Bucnan in Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. m1. 48 
She aye made her hallan to shine like a ha’. 

Comb., ha’-Bible, the great Bible that lay in 
the Aa’ or principal apartment ; ha’-folk, the folk 
of the hall, kitchen, or common room, the servants ; 
ha’-house, the manor-house, the habitation of a 
landed proprietor. 
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1786 Burns Cotter’s Sat. Night xii, The big ha’ Bible, ance 
his father’s pride. 1786— Tzva Dogs 62 An’ tho’ the gentry 
first are stechin, Yet ev’n the ha’ folk fill their pechan W1' 
sauce. 1814 Scorr Wav. x, There were mair fules in the 
laird’s ha’ house than Davie Gellatley, 1823 Garr Entail 
I. xix. 158 The big ha’ Bible was accordingly removed. .from 
the shelf where it commonly lay. 

Haa, obs. form of Haw, azure. 

Haaf (haf, haf). Also haave, haff. [a. ON. 
haf (Sw. haf, Da. hav) sea, high sea, ocean.] 

In Shetland and Orkney: The deep or main 
sea: now used only in connexion with deep-sea 
fishing; hence, the part of the deep-sea frequented 
by fishermen ; deep-sea fishing ground or station. 

1809 Epmonpston Zetland Is?. 1. 237 The boats set off for 
the fishing ground, which is cailed the haa/, from 10 o'clock 
a.m. to 2 o'clock of the afternoon. 1822 Scott Pirate vi, 
The careful skipper will sleep still enough in the deep 
haaf. 1844 W. H. Maxweti Sorts & Adv. Scotl, xv, The 
men employed at the //aa/, or the fishing-station most 
distant from the land. 1888 Epmonpston Home of Natu- 
valist x68 On returning from a night’s fishing at the haaf. 

b. attrib. and Comb. Pertaining to or employed 
in the haaf or deep-sea fishing, as haaf-boat, -boy, 
fishing; haaf-eel, a name of the conger-eel ; 
haaf-fish, the great seal, Phoca barbata. 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VII. 693 (Jam.) The first master 
of a boat to the Ha-af, or ling fishing, from Sansting, is now 
alive. 1806 New. Your Orkney 107 (Jam.) Teind has 
always been exigible on the produce of the haaf fishing. 
1808-18 Jamirson, Haaf-jfish, the Great Seal, Phoca bar- 
bata. 1844 NV. Brit. Rev. I. 359 A crew of four men anda 
haave-boy, 1856 E11za Epmonston Sk. §& 7. Shetland Is?. 
iv. 43 Engaged in the deep sea or haff fishing. 1866 Morning 
Star 17 Aug. 3/3 The ‘haaf’ boats from the island of Unst. 
1880-4 Day Brit. Mishes Il. 251 Haaf-eel, a name given 
to the common conger in the Moray Firth, 

Haaf, Haak, dial. ff. Haur, Hake. 

Haal(e, obs. or dial. forms of HALE v., WHOLE. 

Haam, dial. form of Hamr, Homn. 

Haar (has). Jocal. Also harr, haur. [?a. 
ON. hdrr, hoar, hoary: cf. hoar-frost.] A wet 
mist or fog; esp. applied on the east coast of 
England and Scotland, from Lincolnshire north- 


wards, to a cold sea-fog. 

1671 Skinner Ely. Ling. Angl., A Sea Harr, Lincoln- 
iensibus Maritimis Tempestas & mari ingruens. 1777 Nimmo 
Hist. Stirlingsh, 438 In the months of April and May, 
easterly winds, commonly called HYaars, usually blow with 
great violence, especially in the afternoons. 1806 Gazetteer 
Scotl. (ed. 2) 389 ‘The water of the lake [Loch Ness]. .never 
freezes in the severest winter, and, in frosty weather, is 
covered with a thick haar or mist, which has the appearance 
of smoke. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Harr, mist with small rain. 
‘A northern harr Brings fine weather from far.’ 1889 VV. 1’. 
Linc. Gloss. (ed. 2), Har, fog, mist, especially when it is 
cold. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 171 History broods 
over that part of the world like the easterly haar. 

Haar, -e, obs. forms of Hatr, Harn. 

Haaste, Haate, obs. ff. Hastz, Harn, Hor. 

Hab (heb), adv. (sb.). Obs. exc. dial. [Known 
in the phrases hab nab, hab or nab, from ¢ 1550. 


Conjectured to represent some part of the verb 


Have, presumably the pres. subj., OE. hadde, early — 


southern ME. adde, in conjunction with the corresp. 
negative form OE. mexdbe, ME. able ; the alterna- 
tive phrase hable he (ach, we, etc.), nabbe he (ich, 
we, etc.) = ‘have he (we, etc.) or have he (etc.) 
not’, accounts fairly for the sense, and answers 
phonologically ; but there is a long gap in the 
history, between the general disappearance of the 
habbe forms of the verb in ME. and the first 
examples of hab nad. 

Hab ye=have ye, if ye have, occurs in Six Ferumbras 
c 1380; (A)aé is still a form of have in modern Devonshire 
and W. Somerset dialect (where also the phrase had or nab 
is in everyday use), but is exemplified by Elworthy only in 
(h)ab-m, for have’en=‘have him’, where it may bea modern 
phonetic change, since the dialectal change of vx to bm is 
widely spread, in ed’ even, sed’ seven, and the like.] 

1. In the phrases iad or nab, hab nab (habs-nabs), 
get or lose, hit or miss, succeed or fail; however 
it may turn out, anyhow; ata venture, at random. 

1542 Upatt Lrasm. Apoph. (1877) 209 Put to the plounge 
of. .habbe or nhabbe to wymne all, or to lese all. 1580 Lyty 
Luphues(Arb.) 354 Philautus determined, hab, nab, to sende 
his letters. 1586 J. Hooxer Givadd. Irel.in Holinshed Il. 82/2 
The citizens. .shothab ornab at randon vp tothe roodloft and 
to thechancell. 1603 FLorio AZontaigne u. vi, But hab nab 
[F. a toutes adventures], we can never take too much advan- 
tageofit. 1638 Forp Lady's Trial. i, Better stil Habs-nabs 
good wincke and choose, if one must have her, The other 
goes without her, 1664 Butter Hd. 11. iii. 990 Cyphers, 
Astral Characters. .set down Hab-nab, at random. 1707 J. 
STEVENS tr. Quevedo’s Com, Wks. (1709) 350 Such. . Sayings 
are a Discredit to your self..As for Instance,.. Hab nab, at 
aventure. 1831 Scotr ¥rx/. II. 388 It is all hab-nab at a 
venture, 1888 ELworrny lV”. Som. Word-bk. s. v., ‘Then 
you ’ont take no less?’ ‘No, I ’ont, not one varden. 
‘Then I'll ab-m, hab or nab !” 

2. quasi-sd. In phr. at (by) hab or nab = prec.; 
by hab or by nab, by habs and nabs : see quots. 

1530 Parser. 833 By habbe or by nabbe, far une voye ou 
aultre. cx540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist.(Camd. No. 29) 93 
While thone sought by happ or nap to subdue thother, 21612 
Harincton “fig. tv. (1633) 91 Jack Straw, with his rebellious 
crew, That set King, Realmeand Laws at hab or nab. 1623-4 
Mippieton & Row ry Span. Gipsy mi. ii, Take heed, for I 
speak not by habsand bynabs. 1685 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 138 








HABENA. 


Who said you have drawn up an Impeachment against 
President Moore at hab nab. 1877 Holderness Gloss., Habs- 
an-nabs: Anything done in odd moments or at intervals of 
leisure, not continuously, is said to be done by Aads-an-nabs. 
1892 M. C. F. Morris Yorksh, Folk-Tatk 4x It is only by 
stealth as it were, and that ‘by habs and nabs’, as we say, 
that a stranger can learn much of the true folk-talk. 


+ Hab, v. Obs. [See prec.] In had ov nab, 
have or not have. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. VITI, XI. 106 Bernardo sayth the 
Frenchmen will cum roundely to worke to us at ones, and 
that we shall habb or nab shortly. 

Hab, dial. and negro var. of Have. 

Habade, Habandoun: see AB- and H. 

Habarion, -ioun, obs. forms of HABERGEON, 

Habber-: see HaBER-. 

Habberdehoy, var. of HoBBADEHOY. 

Habble, Sc. form of Hoppe. 


|| Habeas. Short for Haneas corrvs, q.v. 
1879 Sata in Daily Tel. 26 June, The unterrified man 
moved himself by habeas to the Fleet. 


|| Habeas corpora. Zaw. [L.=thou (shalt) 
have the bodies. ] 

1. More fully Hadeas corpora juratorum (i.e. of 
the jury): a process formerly issued out of the Court 
of Common Pleas, directing the sheriff to compel 
the attendance of reluctant Jurymen. , 

1476 Plumpton Corr. 37, 1 send you now the habeas cor- 
pora and a coppie thereof, and you must desier the sheriffe 
to serve it. 1535 tr. Lzt¢leton’s Nat. Brev, 223b (Stanf,) 
And if thenquest come nat at the day of this wrytte re- 
tourned, than shal go an habeas corpora, and after that a 
distres vnto‘they come, 1838 Cuitry Archbold’s Pract. 
Crt. QO. B.1. 1, ii. § 8 (ed. 6) 405 If none of the special jurors 
mentioned in the .. habeas corfora appear in court, the 
cause cannot be tried. 


2. More fully Wabeas corpora nuper vicecomitis 
(i. e. of the late sheriff) : a process for bringing an 
ex-sheriff to account to the crown or to his successor. 

1838 Cutty Archbola’s Pract. Crt. Q. B. 1.1. i. § 5 (3). 


(ed. 6) 2t4 Get your clerk in court to obtain a rule for a 
habeas corpora to bring in the body of the sheriff. 

|| Habeas corpus (hé2'bz,%s kgupis). Law. - 
[L. =thou (shalt) have the body (se. in court).]} 

A writ issuing out of a court of justice, or 
awarded by a judge in vacation, requiring the body 
of a person to be brought before the judge or into 
the court for the purpose specified in the writ; 
spec. the prerogative writ habeas corpus ad sub- 
Jictendum, requiring the body of a person restrained 
of liberty to be brought before the judge or into 
court, that the lawfulness of the restraint may be 
investigated and determined. 

[1231 Bracton’s Note Bk. (Maitland 1887) 527 Preceptum 
est ulcecomiti quod habeat corpus eius, etc.] 1465 Marc. 
Paston in P. Lett. No. 503 I1. 189 Now ther ys com down 
an habeas corpus for hym. 1585 F. Atrorp in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. m. IV. 57 An Habeas Corpus since the begyn- 
ninge of this Queenes time hath bin but 2s. 6d, in the 
Common Pleas, and 3s. 4¢. in her Majesties Benche. 1642 
Humb. Desire §& Proposit. Lds. & Comm. 1 Feb, 8 Stopping 
their Habeas Corpusses. 1678 Lavy CuHAwortH in 12th 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 46 Lord Shaftesberie’s 
businesse touching the Habeas Corpus is heard today in 
the House. 1679 Act 31 Chas. II, c. 2 § 1 Whensoever any 
person..shall bring any Habeas Corpus directed unto any 
Sheriffe .. Goaler Minister or other Person. 1768 BLack- 
sTonE Comm. (mod. ed.) ILI. 131 The great and efficacious 
writ, in all manner of illegal confinement, is that of habeas 
corpus ad subjiciendum. 1827 HaLtam Const. Hist. (1876) 
III. xiii. 9 Bushell .. being committed for non-payment of 
this fine, sued his writ of habeas corpus from the court of 
common pleas. 

b. Habeas Corpus Act: the name commonly 
given to the Act 31 Chas. II. c. 2 (1679), whereby 
the granting and enforcing of this prerogative writ 
was much facilitated. 

1691 C. Brount Ofening of Session in Collect. Poems 20 
The Habeas Corpus Act, oppos’d, say still The Subjects 
Rights, is but the Prince’s will. 1768 Blackstone Comzm. 
(mod. ed.) III. 135 The oppression of an obscure individual 
gave birth to the famous Aadeas corpus act. 1777 BuRKE 
Let. to Sheriffs of Bristol Wks, U1. 136 The other [statute] 
for a partial suspension of the Habeas Corpus appears to 
me of a much deeper malignity. 1857 Buckie C7v?liz. 1. 
vii. 352 By the Habeas Corpus Act, the liberty of every 


Englishman was made as certain as law could make it. 
e. fig. 

1589 Paffe w. Hatchet (1844) 38 And with an Habeas 
corpus to remove them from the Shepheards tarre-boxe ‘to 
the hangmans budget. 1660 T. Goucre Chr. Directions 
xviii. (1831) 96 There is not a Aabeas corpus comes to remove 
thy yoke-fellow, child, or friend, but it is signed by thy 
heavenly Father. 1775 SurrtpaANn Kivadls 11. ii, Here are a 
great many poor words pressed into the service of this note, 
that would get their Aadeas corpus from any court in 
Christendom. 


Hence Habeas corpus @. (vans. (monce-wd.) to re- 
move or transport as if by a writ of habeas corpus. 

1817 Keats Is. (1889) III. 3 Habeas corpus’d as we are 
out of all wonder, curiosity, and fear. 

Habeck, var. Hanick. 

|| Habena (habrna). Anat. and Surg. [L. 
habéna thong, rein, f. Aabére to hold.] 

l. Anat. a. =FRanum. b. =HABENULA. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. III. 677 ‘The pineal gland has 


no other connexion with the brain than that which these 
habenze or peduncles secure for it. 


HABENAR. 


2. Surg. ‘Formerly applied to a bandage for 
keeping the lips of wounds together; a uniting 
bandage’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1706 PHILLIPS (ed. Kersey). 1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp. 

abenar (habrna1), a. Anat. [f. prec.: see 

-ARL.] Of or pertaining to the habena. 

|| Habendum (hibendim). Zaw. [L. = ‘to 
be had’ or ‘to be possessed’, gerundive of habére 
to have.] That part of a deed (beginning in Law 
Latin with the words habendum et tenendum, and 
in Eng. deeds ‘to have and to hold ’) which defines 
what estate or interest is thereby granted. 

1607 MippLeton Phenix 1. ii, Now I come to the Ha- 
bendum, to haue and to holde, vse and [etc.]. 1641 Termes 
de la Ley 179 In every deed of Conveyance there be two 
principall parts, the Premisses, and the Habendum. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 30 The description of the things 
granted need not be repeated in the habendum; as it is 
sufficient that they are described in the premises. 1876 
Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 5) s. v. Deed, In annuity-deeds 
and money assignments, the phrase ‘To have, hold, receive, 
and take’ is the common form of habendum. 1884 ELPHIN- 
STONE Conveyancing 100 The clause beginning ‘to have and 
to hold’ is the habendum and tenendum combined, and is 
generally called the habendum. 

[Habenry: see List of Spurious Words. 

|| Habenula (habenis/la). Anat. [L. habénula 
small thong ; hence, small strip of flesh cut out of 
a wound (Celsus).] ‘A small, superficial, grey 

- nucleus of the optic thalamus, situated above and 
in front of the entrance of the posterior commissure.’ 

1876 Quain’s Elem. Anat. (ed. 8) II. 55x A collection of 
grey matter .. called the ganglion of the peduncle of the 
pineal gland (ganglion of the habenula). 

Hence Habe‘nular a., ‘ribbon-like ; floating like 
a thong’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

Haberance, obs. form of ABEARANCE. 

1552 Ascuam Germany 42 Personal pledges. .for his good 
haberance. 

Haberchoun, obs. Sc. var. HABERGEON. 

+ Ha‘berdash, sd. Ods. Forms: 5-6 habur- 
dassh, -dashe, haberdash(e. [app.=AF. hafer- 
éas, of unknown origin, perh. the name of a fabric, 
which occurs in an Anglo-Fr. customs list of 
imported peltry, furs, and fabrics, where a parallel 
and nearly contemporary list has haberdassherie. 
But the English word may, from its date and sense, 
be a back-formation from HaBrRDASHER, and 
hapertas may be only a bad AF, spelling of it. 

Connexion with mod. Icel. Aagrtask ‘haversack’ is not 
possible.] 

Petty merchandise, small wares. ; 

3419 Liber Albus (Rolls) I. 225 La charge de hapertas, 
xild.]_ 1526 SkELton Magny/. 1295, | have an hole armory of 
such haburdashe in store. 1578 T’. N. tr. Cong. W. India 
23 With great store of Haberdash, as bels, necklaces, beades 
of glasse, collers, points, pinnes, purses, needels, girdels, 
threed, knives, sissers, pinsers, hammers, hatchets, shirts, 
Coyfes, headkerchiefs..breeches, coates, clokes, caps, Mar- 
tiners breeches. 1648 Gace West /nd. 17 To barter with 
the Spaniards for their small Haberdash, or Iron, Knives, 
or such things which may help them in their Wars. 

Jig. 1550-3 Answ. Papystycall Exhort. A viij b, Ye vtter 
soche trashe And pylde haberdashe As laye longe in your 
mynde. 

b. More frequently, haberdash ware, wares. 

1477 Inv. Goods in Earwaker Lanc. Wills (Chetham Soc.) 3 
In Dyvers Haburdasshware xs. c1gs0 Disc. Common Weal 
£ng. (1893) 16 All haberdashe wares, as paper, bothe whyte 
and browne, glasses [etc.]. 1594 BLUNDEvIL E-xerc. v. iii. (ed. 
7) 533 All sorts of Mercery or Haberdash Ware. 1625 Pur- 
cuas Pilgrims 1. 1644 One hundred and twentie pieces of 
Carsies..with divers small Haberdash wares. 

+ Ha‘berdash, v. Oés. [f. Hasurpasuen.] 
intr, To deal in haberdashery or small wares. 

1635 Quartes Zbl, u. y. (1718) 82 To haberdash In 
Earth’s base wares. 1644 — Shefh. Orac. iv, Leave to 
haberdash In such small pedling wares. 

Haberdasher (he-baide{o1). Forms: 4-6 
haberdassher, haburdaissher, -dassher, 4 
habirdaschere, -dasshere, 5 habardashar, 6- 
haberdasher, (7 habber-). [Has the form ofa 
derivative of HaBerDasH sé. (q.v.), or of the AFr. 
hapertas (quasi *hapertassier, *haberdassier) ; but 
the actual nature of the relationship between these 
words is left doubtful by their relative dates, as 
well as by the undetermined relation in which 
halerdash and hapertas stand to each other.] 

Formerly, a dealer in a variety of articles now 
dealt with by other trades, including caps, and pro- 
bably hats: see quots. In the course of the 16th c, 
the trade seems to have been split into two, those 
of +a. A dealer in, or maker of, hats and caps, 
a hatter (ods.); b. A dealer in small articles ap- 
pertaining to dress, as thread, tape, ribbons, etc. 

1311-12 Liber Memorandorunt 53 in Liber Albus (Rolls) 
Ill. 433 Super diversos haberdasshers et capellarios. 
1386 Cuaucer Prol, 361 An haberdasshere [v. 77. habir-, 
habur-, -daschere, -daissher] and a Carpenter. 1502 ARNOLDE 
Chron. (1811) 108 William Warboys citezen and haburdasher 
of London. cx1s15 Cocke Lorell’s B, (Percy Soc.) g Salters, 
Towelers, and habardashars. c1gso Disc. Common Weal 
Eng. (1893) 64 Haberdashers that sell french or milan cappes, 
glasses, Daggers, swerdes, gridles and such things. 1561 
Srow £xg. Chron. (Howe 1615) 869/1 The Milloners, or 
Haberdashers, in that place, sould mousetrappes, bird cages, 
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shooing hornes, Lanthornes, and Jews trumpes. 1594 
Nasue Unfort. Trav. 38 Bookes, pictures, beades, cruci- 
fixes, why there was a haberdashers shop of them in euerie 
chamber. [1720 Srryre Stow’s Surv.(1754-5) I. v. x. 278/2 
Haberdashers. .were also called Milliners, so called from .. 
Milan in Italy, whence the Commodities they dealt in chiefly 
came; such were Owches, Brooches, Agglets, Spurs, Caps, 
Glasses, &c.] 

_ &, 1566 Act 8 Eliz. c. 11 § 3 For the better and truer mak- 
ing of Cappes and Hattes within this Realme. .it shalbe lefull 
tothe Maisterand Wardens of the Company of Haberdasshers 
within the Citie of London .. to [etc.]. €1572 GASCOIGNE 
fruites Warre \xiv, The Haberdasher heapeth wealth by 
hattes. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. III. 699/2 John Fisher a 
haberdasher of hats and mayor of Northampton. 1711 Bup- 
GELL SZect, No. 161 P 3 He .. had won so many Hats, that 
his Parlour looked like a Haberdasher’s Shop. 171x STEELE 
Lbid. No. 187 7 Mr. Sly, Haberdasher of Hats. .has prepared 
very neat Hats, Rubbers, and Brushes. 

b. 1611 Corer., Mercerot, a Pedler, a paltrie Haberdasher. 
1617 MinsHeu Ductor, An Habberdasher of small wares.. 
In Londonalso called a Millenier, & Lat. mzid/e. i. a thousand, 
as one hauing a thousand small wares to sell. 1630 Mas- 
SINGER Renegado i. iii, A great lady dote upon A haber- 
dasher of small wares! 1696 Puittirs (ed, s), Haberdasher, 
one that sells a great many several sorts of Wares, as Riband, 
Gloves, &c, Alsoa Seller of Hats. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4462/4 
William Andrews of London, Haberdasher of small Wares. 
1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman vi. (1841) 1. 38 Haberdasher 
[buys] of the thread merchants. 1755 JOHNSON, Haberdasher, 
one who sells small wares ; a pedlar. 1845 J. SAUNDERS Cad. 
Pict., Chaucer 241 Haberdashers were originally a branch 
of the mercers ; and dealt, like them, in small wares. 

e. fig. (cf. dealer, retailer, vendor.) 

1592 NasuE P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 21a, A Haberdasher of 
Wilde-fowle, or a Merchant venturer of daintie meat. “1597 
ist Pt. Return fr. Parnass. w.i. 1235 This haberdasher 
of lyes. 1664 J. Witson Project. 1v. Dram. Wks. (1874) 264 
See! your haberdasher of small projects. a@xzzoo B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Habberdasher of Nouns and Pronouns, 
Schoolmaster or Usher. @ 1764 Lioyp New River Head 
Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 65 Haberdashers of small jokes. 1827 
Lyrron Pelham xvi, This ‘ Haber-dasher of pronouns’ wasa 
person of the name of Margot. 1828 Craven Dial. s.v., 
A schoolmaster, alias a haberdasher of nouns and pronouns. 

d. attrib. 

1813 Examiner 10 May 296/1 They are altogether haber- 
dasher Statesmen. 

Hence Haberdasheress, a female haberdasher. 

1702 T. Brown Lett. Dead to Living Wks. 1760 II. 272, 
I found. . Thalestris the Amazonian, who, as I hinted to you 
in my last, is become a haberdasheress of small wares. 


Haberdashery (hex-baide:fori). [f. prec. : 
see -ERY.] 

Ll. The goods and wares sold by a haberdasher. 

1419 Liber Albus ut. 1. (Rolls) 230 Les Fees de Layn de 
Spaigne et Haberdasshrie. 1593 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 
96 Those are the Syrens, that hang out their shining Silks 
and Veluets, and dazle Prides eyes with their deceitfull 
haberdashry. 1690 Cuitp Disc. Trade (1694) 166 Our own 
Commodities being some rated very low, as Drapery, Silk 
Wares, Haberdashery. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII. 390 Tape and thread, and all the other small wares of 
haberdashery and millinery. 185: MaynHew Lond. Ladour I. 
373 A highly respectable draper told me that he never could 
thoroughly understand where hosiery, haberdashery, or 
drapery, began or ended. 1873 Miss Broucuton Nancy I. 
133, I am involved ina whirlwind of haberdashery, Brussels 
lace, diamonds. , 

2. The shop or establishment of a haberdasher. 

1813 Scorr Zrzerm. u. Interl. iii, A walking haber- 
dashery, Of feathers, lace, and fur. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as haberdashery-ware, etc. 

1547 Privy Council Acts (1890) II. 467 A ship laden with 
wynes, sylkes, and other haberdasshery wares. 1745 De 
Foe’s Eng. Tradesman xly. (1841) II. 161 Haberdashery- 
ware from Holland. 1754 RicHarpson Grandison (1781) I. 
xxxv, 245 A kind of haberdashery shop. 1797-1805 S. & 
Hr. Lee Canter. T. V. 40 In the haberdashery line. 

Haberdepoies, -poys(e, obs. ff. AvoIRDUPOIS, 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Amphora..a pound and a 
halfe of haberdepoyse weight. 1603 Owen Pembrokesh. 
(2891) 139 Sold by the haberdepoies pound. 

+ Haberdine (he:bosdzn, -din). Ods. Forms: 
4-6 haburden(ne, 5-7 haberdyne,6 haberden, 
-dyn, 6-7 habberdine, haberdin, haberdeen, 
7-8 habberdin, -dyn, 6-9 haberdine, 9 ha- 
berdden. [The same word as MDu. ablerdaen 
(Du. adberdaan), var. of labberdaen, supposed by 
De Vries to be derived from the name ofa Basque 
district, the tractus Lapurdanus, F. le Labourd, 
or from Lapurdum ancient name of Bayonne ; the 
Basques having been the first to engage in the cod- 
fishery. The loss of /- points to the passing of the 
word through French: Godef. has Ladordean 
1577; Cotgr. has abordean, habordean, labordean ; 
but earlier evidence for the word in Fr. is wanting.] 
The name of a large sort of cod, used esp. for 
salting ; salt or sun-dried cod. 

It was sometimes formerly considered a different species 
from the common cod and classified as A sed/us Islandicus. 

1300 Wardr. Acc. Edw. / (1787) 118 In vendicione 
diversis per diversa precia 5496 stokf[ish] et Aberden’. 
[1370 in Rogers Agric. §& Prices 1, xxiv. 616 In 1370, 140 
haburdenne are bought at 1s. each.) 1496 Naval Accounts 
Hen. VIT (1896) 166 Ffyssh, cc haberdyne at xxxiijs iiij4 
the hundred--Ixvjs viij', 1530 in Rymer Foedera (1710) 
XIV. 375 Cod and Haberden Eight Hundred. 1538 Firz- 
HERB. Just, Peas 156 Fyshers that actually labour to take 
Lyng Haberdine Lobfyshe. 1573 Tusser Husd. xxiii. 

1878) 63 Broome fagot is best to drie haberden on.  162x 

URTON Axat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. i. (165r) 68 Indurate Fish as 
Ling..Red-herrings.. Haberdine. 1655 Mourer & Benner 








HABICK. 


Health's Improv, (1746) 230 Our Blood is. -corrupted with 
filthy Fish..salt Herrings, red Herrings, Sprats, Haberdin. 
1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S¥. Gt, Brit, 1. ut. ii. (1743) 154 
Cod fish, Haberdine, Ling &c. have 124 to the c. {1867 SmyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk., Haberdden, cod or stock fish dried and 
cured on board : that cured at Aberdeen was the best.] 
b. More fully haberdine-jish. 

1573-80 Barer Aly. F 578 Habberdine fish, Asedlus sali- 
tus. 1771 PENNANT Zour Scot. (1790) 138 Dried cod fish, at 
that period known by the name of Habberdyn fish. 


Habergeon (he-boidgon, habd-udzon), hau- 
bergeon (h9:beidgon). Forms: a, 3 hauber- 
geun, 4-6 -oun(e, 4-9 -on; also 4~5 hawber- 
joun, Sc, haubrischoun(e, hawbyrschown, 
haubersion(e, 5 hawburgon, -byrgon, Sc. aw- 
byrchowne, 6 haubergyon, haulbergyn, 9 
hawbergeon. £. ?3, 4- habergeon; also 3-4 
haberion, habiryun, 4-5 haber-, habar-, habir-, 
habour-, habur-, habyr-, -geon, -gion, -gioun, 
-gyu(e, -gon, -goun, -gown, -goyne, -jon(e, 
-joun(e, -jown(e, -jeoun, -jeon, -jun(e, -yon(e, 
5 aburioun, 6 habergyn, habarion, habbergion, 
-jon, -jeoun; Sc. haberjone, -choun, -shoune, 
haberschone, abrichon, (About 100 variants.) 
[ME. a. F. haubergeon (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
deriv. (treated as dim.) of OF, hauderc, now hau- 
bert: see HaubBerk and -on. In Eng. from an 
early date reduced to Aa-, though examples of 
hau-, haw-, under French influence, contemporary 
or historical, occur down to the present day. The 
word has been since the 16th c. only historical, and 
it was app. after it had become obs. as a living 
word, that the pronunciation habd-1dgon or hab3‘1d- 
3¢pn, found in Milton, Butler, Glover, etc., and in 
some modern dictionaries, arose.] 

A sleeveless coat or jacket of mail or scale armour, 
originally smaller and lighter than a HauBerk, but 


sometimes app. the same as that. 

[1285 Act 13 Edw. TJ c. 6 A disz liveree de terre. .hauber- 
geun chapel espe e cutel.] c1340 Cursor M. 7521 (Trin.) 
Helme haburioun [Gé¢¢. habiryun] on him pei did. 1375 
Barsour Bruce x1, 130 Mony helmys and hawbyrschownys. 
€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 279 Scho wes cled in 
haubersione Of treutht and of deuocione. 1377 LancL. 
P. Pl. B. xvut. 23 In his helme and in his haberioun. 
1382 Wycuiir 1 Savz, xvii. 5 Goliath..was clothid with a 
maylid hawberioun [1388 an haburioun hokid]. _1382 — 
Eph. vi. 14 Pe haberioun of riztwysnesse. c 1386 CHAUCER 
Str Thopas 150 Nexte his sherte an Aketoun And ouer 
that an haubergeoun [v. 77. habyrioun, habergoun, haber- 
ioun]., 1411 Z. £, Wills (1882) 19 To Henre my sonne, an 
aburioun, a ketil Hatte, c¢xqz5 Wyntoun Cron. vill. 
xxxiii. 22 Throw thre fauld of Awbyrchowne. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv.220/1 Haburyone [v.~. haburgyn], or hawberk, 
lorica. ¢1450 Mirour Saluactoun 4129 The haubergeonne 
whilk his body shuld kepe both vp and doune. 1530 
Patscr. 229/2 Haulbergyn of mayle. 1535 CoverpaLe Kev. 
ix. 9 They had habbergions As it were habbergions of yron. 
1590 SPENSER /. Q. u. vi. 29 Their mightie strokes their 
haberjeons dismayld, 1600 Fairrax asso 1.1xxii. 15 Some 
dond acurace, somea corslet bright, An hawberke some, and 
some a haberion. 1611 Biste 2 Chron. xxvi. 14 And Vzziah 
prepared for them..shields, and speares, and helmets, and 
habergions. 1663 Butter xd. 1. iii. 537 The shot let fly 
..Lodg’d in Magnano’s brass habergeon. 167x Mitton 
Samson 1119 Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy 
helmet And brigandine of brass, thy broad habergeon. 
1679 Birount Anc, Tenures 23 Their Knights and free- 
holders to find Corslets and Haubergeons. 1787 GLoveR 
Athenaid vi. (R.), Above, bright maile, habergeons scal’d 
in gold. 1864 Sir F, Parcrave Norm. § Eng, II. 306 
The knights are now seen..each covered with his hawber- 
geon of mail. 1879 Browninc 7vay 4 Sir Olaf, the good 
knight, did don His helm and eke his habergeon. 

+b. Worn as a rough garment for penance. Odés. 
¢1386 CuaAucer Pars. 7, P978 Werynge of heyres or of 
stamyn, or of haubergeons on hire naked flesshe. .and swiche 
manere penances. did. P 980 Of whiche Ihesu crist is moore 
apayed than of heyres or haubergeouns or hauberkes. 
+e. Applied to the elytron of a beetle. Ods. 

@ 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. u. ii, Scaly beetles, with their 
habergeons, That make a humming murmur as they fly. 

Hence Ha‘bergeoned (}hauberiounyd) a., 


equipped with a habergeon. 
1382 Wycur 1 Macc. iv. 7 Thei sawen the tentis of 
heithen men stronge, and men hauberiounyd. 
Also 6 


+Haberjet, hauberget. vs. 
hauberject, 8 haberject, g halberject, -git. 
[In med.L. haubergetum, a word of obscure origin, 
app. related to HauBerK and HaBERGEon.] A 
kind of cloth named in Magna Carta, and in some 


ancient documents. 

[1216 Magna Carta 1 Hen. IIT § 23 Sit..una latitudo 
pannorum tinctorum & Russettorum & Haubergetorum, 
scilicet due Ulne infra listas.]_ 1502 tr. Great Charter in 
Arnolde Chron. (1811) 219 And one largenes dyed clothes 
and of russetis and of hauberiectis, that is to sey two ellis 
betwyxt the listis. 1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), /aderzects, 
or Haubergets, a_kind of Cloth mention’d in Magna 
Charta, and other Records. 1865 Kincstey /erew. qTs i. 
1o Clothing of. .grising or halbergit and lambs’ skins, 186x 
Ritey Liber Albus Gloss. s. v. Hapertas, In Mag. Rot. 14 
Fohn, mention is made of 3043 ells de halbergo albo ‘of 
white halberject’ for the king’s use. 

+ Habick. Qts. Also habeck. [Etymol. 
unknown.) ‘ An instrument used in dressing cloth’ 
(Cussans Handbk. [Heraldry 116). 


1660 Guillim’s Heraldry ww. vii. 288 Sable, a Cheuron 
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HABILABLE. 


Ermine, between two Habicks in chief, and a Tessell in 
base, proper. This is the bearing of the worshipfull Com- 
pany of the Cloath-workers. 1864 Boutet, Her. Hist. §& 
Pop. xxi. § 11 (ed. 3) 369. 

Habide, obs. form of ABipE. 

c1300 Cursor M, 22688 Under a fel pai salhabide. c 1400 
Maunpevy. (Roxb.) i. 4 It will no3t habyde berin. 

Habil, obs. form of ABLE, HABILE, 

Habilable (he'bilab’l), a. rave. [ = mod.F. 
habillable,f. habiller to clothe: see -ABLE.] Capable 
of being clothed. 

1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. 1. v, The whole habitable and 
habilable globe. 

Habilament, variant of HABILIMEN’T. 

Habilatory (habilatori), a. rave. [Arbitrary 
f. F. habéller to dress, or Eng. hadilt-ment, after 
adjs. etymologically formed in -a/ory.] Having 
reference to dressing. 

1827 Lytton Pelham \xxix.(D.) Accustomed to penetrate 
the arcana of habilatory art. 1831 CaRLyLe Sart, Res, 1. 
v, In all his Modes and habilatory endeavours, 1865 — 
I’vedk. Gt. xvi. vii. VIL. 207 Valuable effects, cosmetic 
a good few of them, habilatory, artistic. 

Habile (he'bil), @. [A variant of ABLE (for- 
merly hadle, adz/, etc.), conformed in 16-17th c. to 
mod.F. Aadile or Lat. hadii’s, and, in modern use, 
(sense 4) to some extent differentiated: see ABLE a.] 

+1. Fitted, suited; fit, suitable ; competent (0 do 
something) ; = ABLE a, 2, Chiefly Sc. Ods. 

©1425 WyntouN Cron. 1x. xxvi. 78 To that, baith curtas 
and cunnand He wes, bath habyll and avenand. 1533 
Betienven Livy tv. 334 Quhilk wes mare habil to have 
desirit than to have obtenit the tribunate. 1678 MARVELL 
Def. Howe WS. 1875 1V. 184 Apt and habile for any con- 
yenerous action. 1715 Wodrow Corr. II. 24 The most 
nabile way to prevent the ruin of this church. 1795 Mack- 
NIGHT Afostol. Epist. (1820) I. 624 Many habile and dis- 
interested witnesses, 

+ 2. Manageable, handy ;=ABLE a, 1. Ods. 

1741 Betrrerton Lng, Stage v. 67 The Hands are the 
most habil members of the Body, and the most easily turned 
to all sides, — 

+3. Having the capacity or power (40 do a thing) ; 
= ABLE a. 4. Obs. 

1558 Kennepy Compend. Tractiue 71 (Jam.) To be the 
mair habyl to keip the command of God. 1678 GaLe Crt. 
Gentiles 111, 32 That God’s influxe doth..render the sub- 
ject habile to act. 

4. Having general readiness; handy, ready; 
skilful, deft, adroit, dexterous. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. (1880) 169 Ryol sawe the stroke 
come, and was habylle, and lepte a syde. 1670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals 1. 111, 189 The most proper and habile person. 
Hee Mrs. E, Grirritu Lett. Henry & Frances IV. 38 Tis 
like practising Fencing with the left Hand. .it renders one 
more habile, certainly. 1840 T. A. TROLLOPE Sumer in 
Brittany 1. 223 The most habile writer of monthly fashions. 
1886 H. Conway Living or Dead I. viii. 157 The cards fell 
quickly from his habile fingers. 1890 Harfer’s Mag. Nov. 
894/1 That general training which made educated Americans 
of earlier generations so habile and adroit. 

Habiliment (habi‘limént). Forms: a.5 abily-, 
abyl(l)y-, 5-6 abyle-, 5-7 abille-, abili-, 6 ab- 
bili-, abilla-, 7 abilli-, abilia-, abliment. £B. 
Sc. forms (chiefly in senses 1, 3, 4) 6 abulye-, abu- 
ilye-, abuilie-, 6-7 abuljea-, abuilzie-, abulza-, 
g abuilyiement. y. 5 habyl(l)e-, habyly-, 5-7 
habille-, 6 hable-, 6-7 habile-, 6-8 habilli-, 
habilla-, 7-9 habila-, 6—- habiliment. Sce also 
ABILIMENT, BitiMent. [a. OF. hadzllement, abille- 
ment, f. habiller to render fit, fit out, f. Aadéle fit, 
suitable: see ABLE. In early use often spelt with- 
out initial 4, esp. in the senses which connected 
themselyes with ABLE, AbiLity; but with the 
gradual restriction of the word to sense 4 (like 
mod.F. habiller, habtllement, obviously influenced 
in sense by F. adit clothing), the 4 has been 
restored. (The Sc. /y, 23, represents Fr. /7 mouzllé.)] 

1. (without /.) Outfit, accoutrement, equipment, 
array, attire, dress. (Now only of personal attire. ) 

1470-85 Matory Arthur, xviii, Alle maner of abylement 
that pretendith to the werre, c1477 Caxton Yason 30b, 
Hauyng the forme and habylement of a knight. 1536 
BeLcenpEn Crom. Scot. (1821) I. p. lvi, Thair abulyement was 
..maid, efter the general gise of the cuntre. 1552 LyNDESAY 
Monarche 4546 Rycht hartfully content Of meit, drynk, and 
abuilyement. 1590 Spenser /’. Q. 1. vi. 30 Straunge Lady in 
so straunge habiliment. 1609 Skene Reg. Maz. 146 The cost- 
lie excesse of cleithing, and abulzament of mens bodies. 1753 
Hanway 7rav. (1762) I. un. 1. 229 To keep pace with this 
romantic extension of habilliment. 1812 S. RoGers Columbus 
App. 14 In rich habiliment Two Strangers at the Convent- 

ate. 1842 Por Murders Rue Morgue Wks. 1864 I. 202 

umerous changes of habiliment. 

Jig. 1894 Athenxum 22 Dec. 363/2 The style is the habi- 
liment of the spirit. 

+2. pl. Fittings, apparatus, furniture, gear, outfit, 
rigging ; as of a ship. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 92/1 The cordes and other habyl- 
lemens of the shippe bracke. 

+ 3. ~/. Munitions, appliances, implements, or 
apparatus of war; weapons, warlike stores, etc. 

(In this sense the initial 4 was more commonly omitted, 
doubtless from the recognized connexion with adde, ability, 
quasi ‘things making aé/e for war’.) 

1422, etc. [see ABILIMENT]. @ 1467 GrEGorY Chron, (Cam- 
den) 145 Alle the abyllymentys of werre..as welle pouders, 


gounnys, and arblastys, schott, or othyr artyleres. 1495 


4 


Act 11 Hen. VII c. 64 Preamble, Shippes with all abili- 
mentis of Werre. 1569 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. 1. iv. 7 To 
prepare for all such necessarie hablements and engines of 
warre as were meete. a@ 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 
v. (1704) 489/x Ammunition, Victuals, or other Abilliments 
for the War. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2120/2 Armour, Munition, 
Stores. .Ordnance, or other Habiliments of War. 
+b. es. Personal accoutrements for war; armour, 
warlike apparel ; also the trappings of a horse. Ods. 
¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 1. 53 Soo beganne 
eueriche of theym to seke his armes and habylymentes. 
1602 Marston Ant. & Mel. u. Wks. 1856 I. 28 In glister- 
ing habilliments of armes. 1611 Sreep /7ist, Gt. Brit. 1x. 
xvi. § 5r Hearmed himselfe in the dead Knights abillements, 
with guilt spurres. 1816 Scorr Old Mort. vii, To return 
his armour and abulyiements at a moment when it was 
impossible to find a suitable delegate in his stead. 
4. pl. The apparel, vestments, or garments ap- 
propriate to any office or occasion. Applied also, 
jocularly or grandiloquently, to ordinary clothes. 


(The chief extant sense.) 

(In this sense initial 4 has always prevailed ; the con- 
nexion with adde, ability, being less obvious, and that with 
mod. F. hadit, habillement more so.) 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 111 Clothynge 
and habyllements of the sayd holy fader. 1533 BELLENDEN 
Livy 1. (1822) 35 He cled him with riche and riall abulye- 
mentis. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VII, 28b, Wyth y® 
gartier, coller, mantell, and other habiliamentes apperteyn- 
inge to the companyons of the sayde noble ordre. 1589 
Purrennam Zug. Poesie wm. i. (Arb.) 149 They want their 
courtly habillements, 1591 Suaxs, Two Gent. iv. i. 11 
My riches, are these poore habiliments, 1642 RoGers 
Naaman 474 To put on all those abiliments upon him, to 
kill the fat Calf to welcome him. 1770 Mrs. Boscawen in 
Mrs. Delany's Life & Corr. Ser. u. I. 305 We have no 
winter habiliments. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacv. §& Leg. Art 
(1850) 218 The Saviour is seen in the habiliments of a 
gardener. 1867 Miss Brappon 2. Godwin 11. ii. 30 She 
saw George Stanmore in his everyday habiliments. 

Jig. 1614 Sir W. Leicuton in Farr S. P. Fas, J, 265 
All curious quaint abiliments exil’d, In humblest habite 
now my verse compil’d. @1656 Br. Hatt Nem, Wks. 98 
The earth decks herself in her fresh abiliments of blossomes. 
1822 KeBLr Serm. i. (1848) 8 Mistaking the circumstances 
and outward habiliments of things for the things themselves. 

+5. Anything worn as an ornament ; = BILIMENT. 

c1s30 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 8 Pyers.. 
bought for them abylementes and jewelles. 1541 Act 33 
Hen. VIIT c. 5 Any frenche hoode or bonet of veluet, 
with any habiliment paste or edge of golde perle or stone. 
1560 Bisir (Genevy.) Gen. xxiv. 22 The man took a golden 
abillement of half a shekell weight. 1621 AiNSworTH 
Annot. Pentat., Gen. xxiv. 22 Eare-ring: or abillement, 
jewell, ouch: which was hanged sometime on the eare. 

+ 6. fig. Mental equipment orqualification ; capa- 
city ; A/. abilities, faculties, powers (of mind). Oéds. 

1585 Apr. Sanpys Sermz. (1841) 2 How can the Holy 
Ghost..but require us to bestow all the forces and habili- 
ments we have? 1604 T. Wricut Passions 1. iv. 102 If 
the impediments of Nature bee but small, And the habili- 
ments otherwise great. 1612 T. Taytor Comm. Titus i. 9 
Wouldest thou haue eloquence added to all these former 
abilliments? 1633 Forp Broken Ht. v. ii, Never lived 
gentleman of greater merit, Hope or abiliment to steer 
a kingdom. a1640 Jackson Creed x1. xlvi. § 10 There 
is a freedom or abiliment to do that which is pleasant and 
acceptable unto God. 

Hence Habilime‘ntal ., of or relating to attire. 
Habilime‘ntary a., dealing with habiliments. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. L\. 466 Embodied representa- 
tives of antiquity ina moral as well as habilimental point 
of view. 1845 Blackw. Mag. LVII. 731 The result of his 
habilimentary effort. 1882 Harpy Z'wo on a Tower II. 
vii_ 109 Researches among habilimental hulls and husks. 

Habi'limented, ///. a. _[f. prec. sb. + -ED?. 
I-quipped, arrayed, apparelled, dressed. 

1607 Dekker Whore of Babylon Wks. 1873 Il. 257 
Habilimented gloriously for warre. 1630 J. TayLor (Water 
P.) Taylors Frauds Wks. 11. 98 A Chimney-sweeper’s wife. . 
Habilimented like the Diamond Queene. 1630 H. Lorp 
Persees Ep. Ded., Habilimented in the ridiculous vesture of 
his owne Superstitions. 1892 Chamb. Frail. 1 Oct. 625/1 
The staid and decorously habilimented banker. ce. 

+ Habi'litate, 7//. a. Obs. [ad. med.L. habili- 
tat-us, pa. pple. of habtlitd-re: see next.] En- 
dowed with ability; rendered able; capacitated, 
qualified. 

1622 Bacon Hen, VII, 12 Not legall, nor habilitate to 
serue in Parliament, 

Habilitate (habilite't), v. Also Anrurrate. 
[f. L. habékitat- ppl. stem of habilitare to make fit, 
enable, f. hadélitas, aptitude, ABILITY.] 

+1. trans. To endow with ability or capacity; to 
capacitate, qualify. Ods. 

1604 'T. Wricur Passions vi. 322 The internall gifts of 
God ..fortifie vs against vice, and habilitate exceedingly to 
vertue, 1678 Marvett Def Howe Wks. 1875 IV. 187 
A superadded influence, which may habilitate them for 
action, 1819 Soutury Hzst. Brazil 111. xl. 527 Till a second 
order from the King should habilitate them so to do, 

b. To furnish with means, esp. for the working 
ofamine. [After Sp. hadclitar.] 

1824 Ann, Reg, 212* He then proposed, not to habilitate 
the mine in the usual way, but to lend money to the miner, 
that he himself might pay the workmen. 

2. intr. for refl. To qualify oneself for office ; 
Spec. to qualify as teacher in a German University. 
[After Ger. habélitiren.] 

1881 Contemp. Rev. June 925 He meant to habilitate as 
a privat-docent when he returned, 1882-3 Scuarr /xcycd. 
Relig. Knowl. V1. 1612 In 1811 he habilitated at Heidel- 
berg with the dissertation, ‘ De fidei..idea’. 


HABIT. 


8. trans. To clothe, dress, habit. rare. 

1885 Longm. Mag. Dec. 197 Species variously habilitated 
in artistic patterns. 1888 R Downe Miracle Gold 11. 
xxiii. 183 Devils. .habilitated in flesh for evil purposes. 

Hence Habi'litator [after Sp. Aadzlitador], in 
western U.S. one who habilitates a mine, or fur- 
nishes capital for its working under contract with 
the proprietors. 1889 in Cent, Dict. 


Habilitation (habi:litz-fon). Also Apmrra- 
mron. fad. med.L. hadbilitation-em, n. of action 
f, habilitare: see HABILITATE Pf/. a, 

Although the obvious connexion with Asitiry led to the 
dropping of initial /% in this and the preceding word, in 
17th. c, the direct Latin derivation finally preserved it.] 

The action of enabling or endowing with ability 
or fitness ; capacitation, qualification. 

1612 Bacon Ess., Greatness Kingd.(Arb.) 483 The Things, 
which we formerly haue spoken of, are but Habilitations 
towards Armes: And what is Habilitation without Inten- 
tion and Act? 1713 Treaty w. Spain in C. King Brit. 
Merch. (1721) I11. 169 All Augmentations of Duties which 
were introduced in the said Ports. .on occasion of the War, 
or under the Title of Habilitation, or any other whatsoever, 
ceasing and being taken away. 1831 Fraser's Mag. UI. 
617 The habilitation of new maritime ports for expediting 
the intercourse with America. 186 A, MceCaut Ess. Proph. 
in Aids to Faith (1861) 88 He..had no permanent habili- 
tation to declare the will of God. 1868 M. Farrison 
Academ. Org. vy. 213 1 propose that the honour-degrees 
(M.A., etc.) should of themselves form the habilitation for 
the office of tutor. ' 

b. The advancing of money on the security of 
a mine, to enable the owner to work it, (U.S., 
from Sp. habélitacion.) 

Hability (habiliti). Also 5-6 -te, 6-7 -tie. 
[An early form of Axiuiry, after OF. hadileté ; in 
this, the # was rarely preserved after 1650; but in 
the 19th c. it has sometimes been restored in sense 2, 
which goes with Aadile and mod.F. hadbileté.] 

+1. Early spelling of Aniniry, q.v. Ods. . 

1430-1678 [see Anttiry], 1723 State Russia Il. 77 All 
their Hability consists in crying out with a loud Voice to 
the Idols. 3 : p 

2. The quality ofbeing habile; deftness; readiness ; 
easy familiarity. [After mod.F. hadzleté.] rare. 

1840 I’vaser’s Mag. XXII. 64 An hability of conduct 
which properly constitutes genius in war. 1889 J. M. 
Rosertson £ss. towards Critical Method 73 Hability in 
or familiarity with a given style or form affects our appre- 
ciation of it. 

Habillament, -ement, obs. ff. HABILIMENT. 


+ Habille, v. Os. Forms: 5 habyle, -ylle, 
abele, 5-6 habyll, 5-7 habille. [a. F. hadtller, 
abillter (43th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), to fit, fit out, put 
in order, dress, clothe, repr. a late L. type *adz- 
liare, f. habilis (see HaBILE and ABLE); in later 
use associated with iadz¢t clothing. Cf. also ABLE 
v. 1, 2, and the Sc. form ABUILYIE.] 


1. trans. To fit, adapt; =ABLE vz. I, 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas ut. xiii. 86 They ought of reason 
them self to habyle To haue science of Philosophie. 

2. To fit out; to accoutre, array, attire, esp. for 
war; to apparel, dress; =ABLE v. 2. 

ax4so Kut. de la Tour (1868) 141 She went into her 
chaumbre and abeled her self. 148x Caxton God/rey i. 19 
He dyde do make agayn the chirches, and habylled the 
holy places. 1489 — Maytes of A. 1. vii. 17 Be he habylled 
eebaty in harnoys and mountures. 1491 — Vitas Patr. 
(W. de W. 1495) 1. li. 108 a/2 The holy man Abraham thus 
habilled and arayed .. lepe up on an horse. Jéid. 111 
To habylle and put hei in armes, 1652 F. KirkMAN 
Cc ace Lozia 128 He stayed there so long till Lozia was 
habilled. 

3. To make or pronounce competent, to enable, 
qualify; =ABLE v. 4b. 

1530 Patscr. 576/2, I habyll, as a man to do a thyng, 
I make him able, or thynke him suffycient..I was habylled 
to handell this mater by better men than you be. 

Habirgeon, -joun, etc. obs. ff. HABERGEON, 

Habit (he:bit), 52. Forms: a. 3-5 abit, abyt, 
3-6 abite, abyte, (5 abbyte, 6 abbit, -et(te, 
-ytte, Sc. -eit). 6. 4-7 habite, 5-6 habyte, (5 
habet, 6 habitt, habbet, -ett(e, Sc. habeit, 6-7 
habette), 5- habit. [a. OF. Aadzt, abit (x2th c. 
in Littré) = Pr. adit, habit, It. adito; ad. L. 
habitus, noun of action (z- stem), from hadbére to 


have, refl. to be constituted, to be.] 

The sense-development, as seen in Latin and the modern 
languages taken together, is thus: o/g. Holding, having, 
‘havour’; hence the way in which one holds or has oneself, 
i. e. the mode or condition in which one is, exists, or exhibits 
oneself, a) externally ; hence demeanour, outward appear- 
ance, fashion of body, mode of clothing oneself, dress, 
habitation; 4) in mind, character, or life; hence, mental 
constitution, character, disposition, way of acting, com- 
porting oneself, or dealing with things, habitual or customary 
way (of acting, etc.), personal custom, accustomedness. 
This development was largely completed in ancient Latin, 
and had received some extension in OF., before the word 
became English; in our language, senses were taken, from 
time to time, from Fr. or L., without reference to their 
original order of development; hence the chronological 
order in Eng. is in no way parallel to the original; and 
the arrangement below is only partly chronological, In 
mod.F. the word is narrowed down to our branch I, other 
senses being supplied by Aadstude; thus Eng. ‘habit’ is 
co-extensive with the two French words, and its chief sense 
corresponds not to F. Zadét but to F, habitude, 


HABIT. 


I. Fashion or mode of apparel, dress. 

1. Bodily apparel or attire; clothing, raiment, 
dress. arch. 

a@ 1225 Ancr. R. 12 Pe onnesse of o luue & of o wil, bet 
heo alle habbed imene widinnen hore abit, pet ison. 13.. 
E. E. Aliit. P. B. 141 Pe abyt bat pou hatz vpon, no haly- 
day hit menskez. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. ous Saul 
thenne changed his habyte and clothyng and dyde on 
other clothyng. 1592 R. Jounson 9 Worthies F iij, The 
verie aspect of his outwarde abite. 1607 Saks. Timon iv. 
iii, 113 It is her habite onely, that is honest, Her selfe’s 
a Bawd, 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7vav. 24 Their habit like 
to Adams, a few Plaintaine leaves only fixt about their 
middles, 1651 Evetyn Diary 6 Sept., He went about 
in womens habite. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1v. 336 In the vile 
habit of a village slave. 1809 PinKNEY Trav. France 111 
The chief peculiarity in his habit was a deep lace ruff. 

b. with a and f/. A set or suit of clothes, a 
dress (of some specified kind). arch. 

a 1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 414 Undir an olde poore 
habite reignethe ofte Grete vertu. c1440 Gesta Rom. \xvi. 
305 (Harl. MS.) Weddid..In a simple Abyt. xs2x JJevz. 
Ripon peer) I. 183 To have oon abbit after such fourme. 
1665 Mrs. Hutcuinson Mem, Col, Hutchinson (1846) 348 
The colonel himself had on that day a habit which was 
pretty rich but grave. a1691 BoyLe Hist. Air (1692) 170 
Being thinly clothed with one of the digger’s habits. 1761-2 
Home Hist. Eng. (1806) IL. 465 She dressed herself in a rich 
habit of silk and velvet. 1770 LANGHORNE Plutarch (1879) 
I. 104/1 Women..were not to go out of town with more 
than three habits. 1808 S%. Charact. (1813) I. 180 [They] 
went on horseback, in a uniform habit, all Bae and silver. 

e. ~/, Clothes, garments, habiliments; hence 
d. in stg. A garment; a gown or robe. arch. 

ce. ©1477 Caxton Fason 81 b, Lo here my habytes that be 
requysite. 1598 Yonc Diana 257 Your habites denie you 
to be of any place heereabouts. 1634 Mitton Comes 157 
Lest the place And my quaint habits breed astonishment. 
1734 tr. Rollin'’s Anc. Hist. (1827) V.170 The latter had 
put on women’s habits over their armour. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. IN. 271 [The bodies of} two princes in the 
habits they used to wear, 

. 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 43 Thy Doily Habit. 1728 
T. Suerwan Persius v. (1739) 66 The Toga was the Habit 
worn in Peace. 1771 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. 
Malmesbury 1, 214 Mr. Cambridge borrowed a dress for 
her, which was pretty and fine, the habit muslin with green 
and gold sprigs, with a turban and veil. 1852 Mrs. 
a. Leg. Madonna (1857) 19 St. Catherine of Siena, 

er habit spangled with stars, 

e. ¢ransf. and fig. Outward form or appearance ; 
guise; ‘dress’, ‘garb’, 

1549 CovERDALE, etc. Zxasm. Par. Heb, 2 Hauing vpon 
hym the habite of mans body. 1618 WitHER Motto, Nec 
Habeo Wks. (1633) 518, I will ever finde Meanes to main- 
taine a habit for my Minde Of Truth in graine. 1669 
Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. ii. § 9 Though Plato thus. .dis- 
figured the habit of his Jewish Traditions, 1824 Loncr, 
Autumn 5 The silvery babit of the clouds. a@1839 Prarp 
Poems U1, 13 Tory to-day, and Whig to-morrow, All habits 
and all shapes he wore. : 

2. sfec. The dress or attire characteristic of a 
particular rank, degree, profession, or function; 
esp. the dress of a religious order; the habit, the 
monastic order or profession (cf. ‘the cowl’). 

c1zgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 20/45 Him-sulf he nam pe Abite 
bere : and Monek formest bi-cam. c1330 R. BruNNE Chron. 
(1810) 172 His abite he gan forsake, his ordre lete alle 
doune. 1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. Prol. 3 In Habite of an 
Hermite. [1393 C. In Abit as an Ermite.] 1386 
Cuaucer Monk's T. 353 In kinges abyt went hir sones 
tuo. 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 67 Goo stele an abite, & 
bicome a frere. 1538 Starkey England 1. iv, 127 Frerys 
whomé you wold juge to be borne in the habyte, they are 
so lytyl and yong. 1642 Howett For. Trav. (Arb.) 50 So 
that a Biscayner is capable to be a Cavalier of any of the 
three habits. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 17 The several 
Faculties .. are distinguished by their Habits: Divinity- 
Students wear constantly Gowns and square Caps. 1709 
Srrayre Ann. Ref. 1. xliii. 471 Puritans, that is, such as 
refused the habits. 1777 Ropertson Hust. Amer, (1778) 
II. v. 129 Magellan, ahaa the king honoured with the 
habit of St. Jago. 1827 Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) I. 
ii. ro2 The foreign reformers then in England .. expressed 
their dissatisfaction in seeing these habits retained. 1894 

. T. Fowter Adamnan Introd. 77 While walking his 

ands were clasped under his habit. 

b. In the Greek Church: Lesser hadit, the dress 
of the proficients or monastics of the second degree. 
Great or great angelic habit, the dress of the 
monastics of the third degree, termed the perfects. 

1772 J. G. Kine Grk. Ch. Russia 366 (After completing 
their novitiate] they proceed to take the lesser habit or 
xiua, Lbid., They take. .last of all, the great angelic habit. 

3. =Ripine-Hasir: A dress worn by ladies on 
horseback ; a lady’s riding-dress. 

[1666 Evetyn Diary 13 Sept., The Queene was now in her 
cavalier riding habit. 171 STEELE Sfect. No. 104 P 3 The 
Model of this Amazonian Hunting-Habit for Ladies, was, 
as I take it, first pepatet from France.] 7 pine 
Austen Northang. Abd, (1870) II. vi. 130 Her habit there- 
fore was thrown off with all possible haste. 1824 Scorr 
Redgauntlet ch. xvii, The elegant compromise betwixt 
male and female attire, which has now acquired, par excel- 
ence, the name of a habit. 1855 Tennyson Mand 1. xx. |, 
Whether The habit, hat, and feather, Or the frock and 

ipsy bonnet Be the neater and completer. 1879 WuyTE- 

ELVILLE Riding Recoll. vii. (ed, 7) 121 The habit and the 
side-saddle. 1882 Miss Brappon M¢. Royal vii, The St. 
Aubyn girls were breakfasting in their habits and hats. 

IL. External deportment, constitution, or appear- 
ance ; habitation. 

+4. Bearing, demeanour, deportment, behaviour ; 


posture. Ods. 


5 


1413 Pilgr. Sowde (Caxton 1483) 1v. v. 60 Me semyth by 
semblaunt and by habyte that ye shold be Iustyce. 1489 
Caxton Haytes of A. 111. i. 168 A stately man of habyte of 
chere and of maynten. 1586 Martowe 1s¢ Pt. Vamburl. 
1. ii, Noble and mild this Persian seems to be, If outward 
habit judge the inward man. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 154 So of lying or other habit of body. 1642 RocEers 
Naaman 29 The habit and behaviour of this great Prince. 
1687 Srepiey Bedlam. ut. Wks. 1722 If. 136 What's the 
meaning of this Habit? I never saw a man so overjoy'd. 

5. Bodily condition or constitution. 

1576 Fieminc Panopl. Epist, Epit. Aij b, Of the habite 
of his body, or corporall proportion. .hee is a faire and well 
favoured Gentleman, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 354 Cardamon 
which..made them grow better, and be of a more active 
habit. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 3 ® 3 She would revive .. 
out of a wasting Distemper, into a Habit of the highest 
Health and Vigour. 1727-51 Cuampers Cycl,, Hadit, in 
medicine, is what we otherwise call the temperament or 
constitution of the body; whether obtained by birth, or 
occasioned by the manner of living. 1782 PriestLey Cor- 
rupt. Chr. 1,1. 211 A being. .of a delicate tender habit. 1791 
Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 136 To bring the patient to a 
better habit. 1812 Amyor Windham 1. 4 A victim to a con- 
sumptive habit. 1844 Disrarti Coningsdy 1. i, Originally. . 
of a spare habit, but now a little inclined to corpulency. 


+b. concr. The bodily ‘system’. +c, The outer 


part, surface, or external appearance of the body. 

b. 1589 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 4 Least..any of the 
excrements should hastily be received into the habit of the 
body. 1652 Frencu Vorksh. Spa x. 91 If it be retained in 
the habit of the body and veins. 1727-51 Cuambers Cyc/. 
s.v., A thing is said to ester the habit, when it becomes 
intimately diffused throughout the body, and is conveyed 
to the remotest stages of circulation. 1733 Curyne Eng. 
Malady i. iii. § 2 (1734) 138 Water..would. .dissolve these 
..Concretions..and help to carry them out of the Habit. 

Cc. 1652 Frencu Yorksh. Spa xii. 98 The humours being 
drawn outwardly towards the habit of the body. 1671 
Grew Anat. Plants 111. ii. § 3 (1682) 127 Some Parts of 
Aer, may continually pass into the Body and Blood, by the 
Habit, or Pores of the Skin. 1725 N. Ropinson 7h. 
Physick 316 The crass, dispirited Serum settles in the 
Legs, and every where outwardly upon the Habit. 

6. Zool. and Bot. The characteristic mode of 
growth and general external appearance of an 
animal or plant. Hence ¢ramsf.; e.g. in Cryst. the 


characteristic mode of formation of a crystal. 

1691 Ray Creation (1714) 22 The same insect under a 
different Larva or Habit. 1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot. 
xxxii. 492 You know them by their air, or habit, as 
botanists usually call it. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. IV. 
551 When..you know the name of one species, and find 
another of the same general habit. 1854 Hooker Himal. 
Frnis. U1, xxi. 99 Plants..of a tufted habit. 1870 — Stud. 
Flora 34 Exotic species with the habit of Nasturtium. 
1875 Wuitney Life Lang. v. 90 Languages of other habit 
than ours. 1895 Story-MasKELyNE Crystadlogr. vi. § 151 
Such differences, then, may generally be held to indicate 
a mero-symmetrical habit, 


+7. Habitation, abode. [So in OF.] Obs. rare. 


1603 Frorio Montaigne 3. xxii. (1632) 47 Our greatest 
vices make their first habit in us, from our infancie. 


IIT. Mental constitution, disposition, custom. 
8. The way in which a person is mentally or 
morally constituted; the sum of the mental and 
moral qualities; mental constitution, disposition, 


character. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Kut.’s T. 520 And shortly turned was al 
vp so doun Bothe habit and eek disposicioun Of hym. 1579 
Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 53 If we respect more the outward 
shape, then the inward habit. 1621 Burton Anat. Med. 
1. i, ut. xi. (1651) 30 The principal Habits are two in 
number, Vertue and Vice. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 
18x It argues a good Habit of Mind. 1719 YounG Revenge 
1. i, You..suit the gloomy habit of mysoul. 1895 Lookman 
Oct. 27/x The lecture plan and the lecturer’s habit of mind 
are visible throughout. ; 

9. A settled disposition or tendency to act in a 
certain way, esp. one acquired by frequent repe- 
tition of the same act until it becomes almost or 
quite involuntary ; a settled practice, custom, usage ; 
a customary way or manner of acting. (The most 
usual current sense. Properly said of living beings ; 
in mod. use occasionally of inanimate things.) 

[There is no etymological ground for the distinctive use of 
‘habit’ for an acquired tendency ; but in philosophical lan- 
guage, such a sense occurs already in Cicero, /7v, 1, 25, 36, 
‘habitum appellamus .. item corporis aliquam commodi- 
tatem, non natura datam, sed studio et industria partam’, 
The sense is late in Fr. and Eng. : Cotgr. has ‘ Hadit..also 
an habit; a fashion setled, a vse or custome gotten’.] 

1581 Pertie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 4b, By long 
studie and great contemplation..got an habite and custome 
to be melancholike. 1591 SHaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 1 How 
vse doth breed a habit ina man. 1647 Cowtry Mistress, 
Soul ii, That constant they as Habits grow. 1656 tr. 
Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 348 Habit is motion made 
more easy and ready by custom. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 89 Being thus used from their 
Childhood, and that habit being as it were converted into 
a second nature. 1678 Cupwortn /uteld. Syst. 158 Habits 
are said to be an Adventitious and Acquired Nature, and 
Nature was before defined by the Stoicks to be ééts, or 
a Habit: so that there seems to be no other Difference 
between these two, than this, that whereas the One is 
Acquired by Teaching, Industry and Exercise; the other 
..is. inspired by the Divine Art and Wisdom, 1727 Swirt 
Gulliver w. xii, Although it be hard for a man late in life 
to remove old habits. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 
I. 18 A dog who once takes to worry sheep never leaves off 
the habit. 1836-7 Sm W, Hamitron Metaph, (1877) 1. x. 178 
Both..are tendencies to action; but .. dzsfosition properly 
denotes a natural tendency, Aadi¢ an acquired tendency. 
1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. I, 1. tii, System of Habits, ina word, 


HABIT. 


Jixed ways of acting and believing. Med, The chimney 
has a habit of smoking when the fire is first lighted. 
b. (Without @ or £/.): Custom, usage, use, wont. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. xxii. § 8 But allowing his 
[Aristotle’s] conclusion, that virtues and vices consist in 
habit. 1658 DrypEN On the Death of Cromwell xxxvi, 
Faction now by habit does obey. Locke Hum, Und. 
I, xxiii. (1695) 156 Which power or ability in Man of doing 
any thing, when it has been acquired by frequent doing the 
same thing, is that Idea, we name //adit. 1802 Patey Nat. 
Theol. xxvi. (1819) 449 Habit, the instrument of nature, is 
a great leveller; the familiarity which it induces, taking off 
the edge both of our pleasures and of our sufferings. 1876 
Moztey Univ. Serm., vii. 151 It is of the nature of habit 
to make acts easier and easier. 
e. (Usually in g/.) Applied to the natural or 
instinctive practices characteristic of particular kinds 


of animals, and to natural tendencies of plants. 

1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist, Il. 1v..i, Many of its [the cat's] 
habits ., are rather the consequences of its formation. 
1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales I. 263 A singular ex- 
ception in the habits of creatures of the feline species. 1852 
Woop Nat. ist. (1862) I. 584 Resembling the hare in 
general appearance and in many of its habits, the Rabbit is 
readily distinguished .. by its smaller dimensions. 1880 
C. & F. Darwin Movem. Pl. 128 Some relation between 
the habit of cotyledons rising vertically at night or going to 
sleep, and their sensitiveness. .to a touch. 

d Ln the habit (+ habits) of doing something ; 
having a habit or custom of so doing. So /o fall 
or get tuto the habit. 

180r CHARLoTTE SmitH Solitary Wand, I. 287 [He] 
had..for near two years been in habits of occasional access to 
him. 1829 K. Dicsy Broadst. Hon. 1.66 Some very wise and 
devout men have been in habits of reading these romances. 
1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 176 He was little in the habit 
of resisting importunate solicitation. 1879 B. Taytor Stud. 
Germ. Lit. 128 The world has fallen into a bad habit of 
naming everything after something else. 

+10. The condition of being accustomed to some- 
thing through haying constantly to do with it; 
familiarity. On intimate habits: on intimate 
terms, familiar. (Cf. Hasrrupr 3.) Ods. 

1586 B. Younc tr. Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. Vv. 208b, Why 
.. cannot he discourse better of them, who hath had a 
longer and continuall habit in them? 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa 1. 414 By getting an habite of their languages and 
customes. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 399 Being 
brought up in this Discipline from Children, they acquir’d 
a Habit in Science. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 
1842 I. 147 The habit ch attalrs if, on one hand, it tends 
to corrupt the mind, furnishes it, on the other, with the 
means of better information. 1809 Scorr Fam. Lett. 15 
Aug. (1894) I. 144 They are on most intimate habits, 1810 
Sporting Mag. 154 Those who were in the habits of his 
society. 1859 Lever Davenport Dunm ii. (1872) 20 ‘One 
gets a habit of the kind of people’, said Lady Lackington. 

IV. Literal rendering of L. habitus in Logic. 

+11. Logic. The eighth of the categories or pre- 
dicaments of Aristotle; Having or possession; in 
Gr. éxew, L. habitus. (See CarEcory 1.) Obs. 

Like the other categories, very variously understood and 
misunderstood by writers on logic.) 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. x1. 49b, The affirmative is 
called the habite, the negative the privation thereof. 1628 
T. Spencer Logick 93 ‘Lo haue the habit, and to be de- 
prived of the habit are opposed. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius 
his Logic 1. ix. 30 Habit is a manner after which clothes, 
or anything like clothes are put about the body, appended, 
or in any way adjoined to it. 1837 Wuewe tt //ist. [nduct, 
Sc. (1857) I. 209 The Categories are the ten heads under 
which assertions or predications may be arranged ;—sub- 
stance, quantity, relation, quality, time, place, position, 
habit, action, passion. ; 

12. Comd., as (senses 1, 3) habit-bodice, 
-maker, -man, -shop, -skirt; habit-cloth, a light 
broadcloth used for riding-habits and other outer 
garments ; habit-shirt, a kind of chemisette with 
linen collar, worn by women under the outer bodice ; 
(sense 9) habzt-bound adj., + habit-wise adv. 

1892 Daily News 2 July 6/7 The becoming *habit-bodice 
of old, cut away on the hips and fitting like a good glove. 
1819 P. O. Lond. Direct, 84 Tailors and *Habit-Makers. 
1769 Stratford Fubilee 1. i, 12 ‘That valuable creature Mr. 
Pasquin the *habit-man, 1834 Prancnét Brit. Costume 245 
A covering for the neck and throat, similar to what is now 
called a*habit-shirt. 1751 Exv1za Heywoop Betsy Thought- 
less 1. 40 The woman at the *habit-shop in Covent-garden. 
1894 Daily News 20 June 6/4 ‘Vhe *habit skirt of to-day is 
surmounted by a riding jacket, generally of a totally 
different colour. @1626 Br. ANDREwES Seri. xix. (1661) 
389 His vigour. .holdeth out *habit-wise. 

Habit, //.a. Sc. Law. Also 8 habite. [ad. 
L. hadvit-us, pa. pple. of hadére to haye, hold.] 
Held, holden: in the legal phrase habit and 
repute, repr. a med.L. habitus et reputatus, in 
earlier times translated halden and repute (or 
reputit), i.e. held and reputed (to be so and so). 

[1503 Sc. Acts Fas. /V,c. 23 Pe woman .. beand repute 
& haldin as his lachtfull wif. 1551-2 Eccles. Scot. Statuta 
135 Que talium baptizatorum parentes communiter haben- 
tur et reputantur, 1681 Srair /zst. Law Scot, tv. xlv. 
§ 4 (1693) 704 In the serving of..terces of relicts, ‘com- 
monly holden and repute’ is sufficient.] 1753 Sco/s Mag. 
Sept. 469/1 As habite and repute a common ,. thief. 177 
Erskine Just. Law Scot. 1.86 It is presumed or inferre’ 
from cohabitation .. joined to their being habite, or held, 
and reputed, man and wife. 1861 W. Bett Dict, Law 
Scotl. s.y., If the person..be habit and repute a thief—i. e. 
one who notoriously makes or helps his livelihood by 
thieving. Jdid. s.v. Execution, It is sufficient .. that the 
person .. shall have been at the time habit and repute 
qualified, 


HABIT. 


b. The phrase habit and refute is also used 
quasi-sudst. for: The fact of being commonly held 
and reputed (what is indicated by the context). 

1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1890) 57 If there has been 
cohabitation and habit and repute for a sufficient time after 
the parties were free to marry. 1838 W. Bett Dict. Law 
Scot/. s.v., Thus marriage may be constituted by habit and 
repute .. So also habit and repute is an aggravation of a 
special act of theft, [By a recent Act, haditand repute is no 
longer made matter of charge in the libel.] 

Habit (he'bit), v. [a. F. hadite-+ to have deal- 
ings with, possess, cohabit, dwell, inhabit, ad. L. 
habit-aretohave possession of, inhabit, dwell, abide, 
f, habit-, ppl. stem of hadére : see prec.] 

+1. zutr. To dwell, abide, reside, sojourn, Ods. 

?.a@1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 660 That in her swete song 
delyten In thilke places as they habyten, 1483 CaxTon 
Cato A viij b, Many men habyten and dwellyn by fayth in 
the cytees. a159z2 Greene Alphonsus 1. i, Although he 
habit on the earth. 1649 Eart Monm. tr. Senaudlt’s Use 
Passions (1671) 36 Contraries cannot lodge or habit together, 

2. trans. To dwell in, inhabit. azvch. * 

1598 Haxcuyr Voy. I. 435 (R.) Some other towne or place 
habited, vpon or neer the border of it. 1601 HoLttanp 
Pliny 1. 48 The shore of the Athyopian Ocean, which now 
is habited. 1847 D. G. Mircnett Fresh Glean. (1851) 250 
Hinzelmann who once habited an old castle. 1891 H. S. 
Merriman Prisoners § Captives III. xi. 185 Unless they 
had habited different parts of the globe. 

3. To dress, clothe, attire. (Usually in fa. pple.) 

1588 Suaks. 77¢, A. U. iii. 57 Or is it Dian habited like her? 
1656 SrantEy //ist. Philos. v. (1701) 174/2 They went 
proudly habited. 1696 Br. Patrick Comm. Exod. xxix, 
The High Priest was first habited, and then his Sons. 
1737 WuISTON Yosephus Antig. xvi. iii. § 2 He habited 
a great number of soldiers in their habit. 1866 Mrs. H. 
Woop St. Martin's Eve xxiv, To habit herself as she deemed 
suitable for her journey. 1889 D. C. Murray Dangerous 
Catspaw 55 A group of girls, habited in white flannel. 

: 1654 Trapp Comm. Ezra viii. 16 Good matter well 
habited. a@1658 Forp, etc. Witch Edmonton u. ii, Thy 
liking is a Glass By which I'll habit my behaviour. 

+4. To accustom, familiarize, habituate; fa. 
pple. accustomed, practised, used (¢o or 27). Obs. 

1615 CHApMAN Odyss, v. (R.), O y’are a shrewd one; and 
so habited In taking heed, 1627-77 Fertuam Resolves 
u. iv. 166 A generation of men.. That are so habited in 
falsehood. a@166r FuLLER Worthies (1840) II. 199 He was 
so habited to poisons, they became food unto him. 1782 
Paine Let. Abbé Raynal (1791) 63 A mind habited to 
meanness and injustice. 1814 SourHey Roderick xx. 11 
Habited in crimes. 

+b. To turn into a habit, render habitual. Ods. 

1627-77 Fe_tHam Resolves u. \xiii. 293 When Vices habit 
themselves into custom and manners. 1660 Futter Mixt 
Contempl. (1841) 204 Customary. sins, habited in us by 
practice and presumption. 

Habitability (he:bitabiliti). [f. next: see 
-1Ty.] The quality or fact of being habitable. 

1714 Deruam Astvo- Theol. (1715) p. v, Concerning .. the 
Habitability of the Planets, and a Plurality of Worlds. 
1827 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 166 There’s no kind of furniture 
like books :—nothing else can afford one an equal air of 
comfort and habitability. 1880 A. R. Wattace /sl. Life 
ix. 183 The very habitability of our globe is due to the 
equalising effects of the waters of the ocean. 

Habitable (he‘bitab’l), z. Also 4 abitable. 
[a. F. Aadztable (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. hadita- 
bilis, f. habitare to inhabit: see -ABLE.] 

1. Suitable for habitation or as a human abode ; 
fit to live in, inhabitable; also adso/. the habit- 
able globe (cf. Gr. oixoupevn). 

1388 Wyciir #xvod, xvi. 35 Til thei camen in to the lond 
abitable. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 62 We haue gyuen 
her londe habytable. 1555 Epren Decades Contents, The 
description of the north regions : and howe they are habit- 
able. 1660 HickerinciLL Yamaica (1661) 3 That vulgar 
division of the World into Zones habitable..and inhabit- 
able. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. vit. 157 A glimps of Light, 
conveyd so farr Down to this habitable. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L. 195 The habitable part of the budding. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick. xi, A couple of rooms..which some 
kind of attempt had been made to render habitable. 

+2. Able or ready to dwell. Obs. rare. 

1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 68 All the virtues are as 
habitable, and as content to dwell with the meanest Subject 
as the mightiest Monarch. 

Hence Ha‘bitableness, the quality of being 

habitable ; fitness for habitation. Ha*bitably adv., 
in a habitable manner, 
_ 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 13 In respect of 
its habitableness it is as rightly termed an Earth. 
a1691 Boye Hist. Air (1692) 78 To prove not only the 
habitableness, but healthfulness of that climate and country, 
1828 WessTeR cites Forsytu for Haditably. 1843 Mrs. 
Cartyte Lett. I, 239 The public rooms are in a state of 
perfect habitableness again. 


+ Ha‘bitacle. Ods. exc. Hist. [a. F. habitacle 
(12th c. in Littré) ad. L. habitacul-um dwelling- 
place, f. habztare to inhabit.] 

1, A dwelling-place, habitation. 

13.. Coer de L. 4149 Thomas..an other stone i-slong To 
ser Mahouns habitacle, 1382 WycuiF Acts xii. 7 Li3t schoon 
ajen in the habytacle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 225/2 
Thenne went cristofer to this ryuer & made there his 
habitacle for hym, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxv. 14 Haile, 
Alphais habitakle! @ ee Boy.e Hist. Air (1692) 167 Our 
bed.. which in this little habitacle was not far from the fire. 
ee Sourney “fist. in Anniversary 11 Fortune hath set 
his happy habitacle Among the ancient hills. 
fig. and transf. 1382 Wyciir Eph. ii. 22 Be 3e bildid to 
gidere into the habitacle of God, in the Hooli Gost. cx4g0 
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tr, De Imitatione 111. xxvii. 96 Bringe oute of be habitacle 
of myn herte all maner of derkenes, a1555 Braprorp 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 356 ‘These our corruptible habitacles, 
wherein we abide the Lord's leisure. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. 
Compit. 1. 36 The Bloud-vessels (those genuine Habitacles 
of noxious Vapours). f 

2. A canopied niche in the wall of a building. 

c 1384 Cuaucer //, Fame ut. 104 And eke in each of the 
pinnacles Weren sundry habitacles. 1875 Parker Gloss. 
Archit., Habitacle,..applied also to a niche for a statue. 
Lbid. sv. Tabernacle, Tabernacles were also called Maisons, 
Habitacles, Hovels, and Housings in ancient contracts. 


+ Habita‘cule. Ods. [ad. L. habitaculum 
(also found in Eng. use) ; see prec.] =prec. I. 
1374 Cuaucer Boeth. u. pr. vii. 44 (Camb. MS.) In the 
clos of thilke lytul habytacule [v.7. habitacle]. 1517 Tor- 
KINGTON Pilgy. (1884) 20 The habitacule and lordshippe of 
Kyng Mynos, [1651 Biccs New Disp. p 112 ‘The topick 
habitaculum of that contagion. ] 
[a. OF. 


+ Ha‘bitance. Ods. In 6 -aunce. 
habitance, f. habiter to dwell: see -ANCE.] A 
dwelling-place, habitation. 

1590 Spenser J’, Q. 11. vii. 7 What art thou, man 
here in desert hast thine habitaunce ? 

Habitancy (he:bitansi). [f. next : see -ancy.] 

1. Residence as an inhabitant ; inhabitance. 

1792 J. Bevxnar fist. New-Hamipsh. W11. 268 The quali- 
fications of a representative are two years’ habitancy. 1819 
W. S. Rose Le#t. I. 131 Hospitals .. turning upon some 
miserable question of habitancy within very confined limits. 

2. Inhabitedness, populousness. rare. 

1837 Blackw. Mag. XLI. 735 An escape from the close 
air and crowded habitancy of the streets. 

Body or mass of inhabitants collectively. 

1832-3 De Quincey Tradit. Rabbins Wks. 1860 XIV. 
267 ‘Those [persons] do not comprehend the whole habitancy 
of this well-stocked house, 1862 F. Haui in Frud. Asiat. 
Soc. Bengal x Its habitancy may at one time have com- 
peted with that of London. 


Habitant (hebitant), a. and sd. Also 5 aby-, 
5-6 -aunt(e. [a. F. hadztant, ad. L. habetdnt-em, 
pr. pple. of habétare to dwell in, inhabit.] 

A. adj. Inhabiting, indwelling. 

1856 R. A. VauGuaNn JZysétics (1860) II. xu. i. 230 A habi- 
tant spirit. 

B. sb. 1. One who dwells or resides in a place ; 


a resident, inhabitant, indweller. 

1490 Caxton Luxeydos Prol. 10 This present boke is 
necessarye to alle cytezens and habytaunts in townes. 
c1goo AZelusine xxx. 221 Thabytants of the Cyte. 1530 
PatsGr. 228/2 Habytaunt, a dweller. 1583 SranyHursT 
Aéneis m1. (Arb.) 74 The habitans in vallye remayned. 
1642 HowE Lt //or. Trav. (Arb.)86 The various habitants of 
the Earth. a@x1za1 Prior Cadllimachus 1. 5 'To Heaven’s 
great habitants. 1826 Disrariti Viv. Grey iv. vi, The 
little city of which he was now an habitant. 
jig. 1667 Miron P. L. x. 588 Sin, there in power 
before, Once actual, now in body, and to dwell Habitual 
habitant. 1818 Byron Ch. //ar. iv. cxxi, O Love! no 
habitant of earth thou art. H 

|| 2. (pronounced abztan; pl. oftenasformerlyinF. 
habitans). Anative of Canada (also of Louisiana) 
of French descent; one of the race of original 
French colonists, chiefly small farmers or yeomen. 

1836 Sir F. B. Heap 28 Oct. in Narrative vi. (1839) 130 
The real interests of the French Zabztans of Lower Canada. 
1839 Hart or Duruam Ref, Brit. N. Amer. 19 Members of 
the family of some habitant. 1855 W. Irvine Washington 
II. viii. 96 To ascertain the feelings of the haditans, or 
French yeomanry. 1856 Otmstep Slave States 682 A 
hamlet of cottages, occupied by Acadians, or what the 
planters call aditans, poor white, French Creoles. 188z 
Harper's Mag. Nov. 823 Pirogue as the habitants call it. 

Habitat (he'bitet). [a. L. habitat, 3rd_ pers. 
sing. pres. tense of hadztare, lit. ‘it inhabits’, in 
Floras or Faunas, written in Latin, introducing the 
natural place of growth or occurrence of a species. 
Hence, taken as the technical term for this. ] 

Nat. Hist. The locality in which a plant or 
animal naturally grows or lives ; habitation. Some- 
times applied to the geographical area over which 
it extends, or the special locality to which it is 
confined; sometimes restricted to the particular 
station or spot in which a specimen is found ; but 
chiefly used to indicate the kind of locality, as 
the sea-shore, rocky cliffs, chalk hills, or the like. 

[rx76a Hupson Flora Anglica_7o Common Primrose— 
Habitat in sylvis sepibus et ericetis ubique.] a796 WITHER- 
inG Brit. Plants Dict. ‘Terms (ed. 3) 62 Haditatio, the 
natural place of growth of a plant in its wild state. ‘This is 
now generally expressed by the word Habitat. 1809 din, 
Rev. XV. 127 It has also flowered..after having been 
transferred from its native habitat. 1817 J. Brappury 
Trav. 7 A catalogue of some of the more rare plants in the 
neighbourhood of St. Louis..together with their habitats. 
1840 EK. Newman Brit. Ferns (1844) 255 The Black Spleen- 
wort..occurs onrocks as a native habitat. 1857 H. Mititrr 
Test. Rocks i. 9 The sea is everywhere now..the great 
habitat of the Alge. 1874 J. A. ALLEN in Coues Birds 
NV. W. 294 A mixed race has been long known to exist in 
the region where their habitats adjoin. Reok 

b. Hence generally; Dwelling-place; habitation. 

1854 LowELt Cambridge.30 Yrs. Ago Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 48 
But every thing is not a Thing, and all ¢Azvgs are good for 
nothing out of their natural Aaditat. 1869 Miss Mutock 
Woman's Kingd. 111. 54 He reached at last Brook Street, 
that favourite habitat of physicians. 1871 Harte Philol, 
Ling. Tongue § 372 This word [splotch] has its habitat in 
Oxfordshire, 1876 Grapstonr Homeric Syuchr. 83 Pleas 
. for accepting an Asiatic origin and Aaditat for Homer. 
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Habitate (hebite't), v. rave. [f. L. habitat-, 
ppl. stem of hadbitire to dwell; but by Burton 
used as a derivative of Hanir s.] a. ztr. To dwell. 
+b. trans. To habituate; = Hanir v. 4. Obs. 

162 Burton Anat, Mel.t. ii. u. vi, They being now habi- 
tated to such meditations and solitary places, can indure no 
company. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Masti v. 626 Mars 
habitates in the city of his son. Jdid. v1. 936 She doth 
habitate On ‘Tiber’s banks. : 

Habitation (hebité!:fon). Also 4 abitacioun. 
[a. F. habi-, abitation (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. habitation-em, f. habitare to dwell, inhabit. 

*“ Wabitacion” in whiche 4 is written and nat sounded 
with us.’ Palsgr. 1530, p. 17.J ; : re 

1. The action of dwelling in or inhabiting as 
a place of residence ; occupancy by inhabitants. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1. pr. vii. 44 (Camb. MS.) A ryht 
streyt place tothe habytasyoun ofmen. c 1386— Monk's T. 
226 He was out cast of mannes compaignye With asses was 
his habitacioun. ¢ 1410 HoccLeve Mother of God 137 ‘The 
habitacion Of the holy goost..Beinmynherte, 1568 Grar- 
tron (¢it@e) A Chronicle..deduced from the Creation of the 
Worlde, unto the first habitation of thys Islande. 1667 
Mitton P. ZL, vu. 622 Every Starr perhaps a World Of 
destind habitation, 1726 Suervocke Voy. round World 
(1757) 55 Excepting the plantations, and places of habitation, 
1897 Daily Chron. 1 Feb. 7/4 The premises to be closed.. 
until they were made fit for human habitation. : 

2. concr. A place of abode or residence: either 
the region or country inhabited, or (now more 
usually) a house, cave, or other particular dwelling- 


place of man or animal. 

1382 Wycur Acts i. 20 The habitacioun [1388 abitacioun] 
of him be maad desert, and be there not that dwellith in it. 
©1477 Caxton Fason 70b, Hit pleseth me right well that 
this noble countre be your habitacion, 1598 Barrer Theor. 
Warres v. ii. 129 Whether the most habitations of the 
Citie be on high above the alture of the wals. 1662 J 
Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 67 They had no Cities, 
nor setled Habitations, but liv’d in Woods. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 138 ‘These indeed, seem’d to have been the habita- 
tion of some Animal. 1748 F. Smrru Voy. Disc. 1. 184 
The Habitations of the Indians (which we call Cabbins or 
Tents) are sufficiently wretched. 1859 W. Coxuns Q. of 
Hearts (1875) 44 The nearest habitation to ours was 
situated about a mile and a half off. 1860 TynpaLt Glac. 
11. iii. 246 To render the planet a comfortable habitation for 
beings constituted like ourselves. 

Jig. 15835 CoverDALE //ad, iii. 11 The Sonne and Mone 
remayned still in their habitacion. 1548-77 Vicary Azat, 
iii. (1888) 24 The head of man is the habitation or dwelling 
place of the reasonable soule. 1597 SHAks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. 
lii. 89 An habitation giddy, and vnsure Hath he that buildeth 
on the vulgar heart. 

b. The Jewish tabernacle. Ods, 

1535 CovERDALE Vw. vii. 1 Whan Moses had set vp the 
Habitacion and anoynted it, and sanctifyed it. 

3. The name adopted for local branches of the 
‘Primrose League’, a political association estab- 
lished in 1883. (Said to have been suggested by 
that of ‘lodge’, used by Masonic societies; cf.. 
also ‘tent’, ‘grove’, and the like, similarly used.) 

1885 Primrose League 13 As a Diploma is issued to every 
Member, Habitations must be careful to send in the Declara- 
tions of every Knight, Dame, or Associate to the Registrar 
for enrolment. 1892 Primrose League in Albemarle Rev. 
Jan. 11 The first Habitation started was for the district of 
the Strand, J/é7d. 13 In drawing up the rules it was sought 
.. to give the affair rather a Masonic character. .Accord- 
ingly the local committee was called a Habitation. 1895 
Times 15 Nov. 6/1 A meeting of the Arthur Balfour Habi- 
tation of the Primrose League. ’ 

4. A settlement. [After F. Aaditation.] 

1555 Epren Decades (Arb.) 45 The interpretacion of cer- 
teyne wordes. Codonie, an habitacion. [1809 Kenpatt Trav. 
I. ii. 9 In Europe, we speak of settlements, either in a more 
general sense than colonies, or as included within colonies. 
‘The French call them //abztations,| 1825 Waterton Wand. 
S. Amer, 1.i. 101 From Simon’s to the great fall there are 
five habitations of the Indians. .'These habitations consist 
of from four to eight huts situated on about an acre of 
ground. 

Habitative (hebitctiv), a. rare. [f. L. ppl. 
stem haditat- (see HABITATE) + -IvE.] Of or per- 
taining to habitation or occupancy by inhabitants. 

1888 Archxol. Rev. Mar. 51 The students of oe 
tique, as the French call the modern science of ‘ habitative 
nomenclature’, 

Habitati-vity. vave. [ad. F. habitativité: 
cf, prec. and -1ry.] ‘The instinct which attaches 
a person to his own special country or manner of 
living’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886. 

+ Ha'bitator. Obs. rare. [a. L. haditator 
dweller, agent-n. from hadbetdre to dwell.] A 
dweller, inhabiter, resident. 

1646 Sir ‘T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 325 The longest day 
in Cancer is longer unto us, then that in Capricorne unto the 
Southerne habitator. 

Habited (hebitéd), 477. a. [f. Hanrr v.] 

1. Dwelt in, inhabited. arch. 

1866 Edin. Rev. CXXIV. 184 The habited and uninhabit- 
able portions of the globe, 

2. Clothed, dressed. 

1807 Rosinson Archvxol. Greca § 10 p. 1x, Statues of the 
Habited Graces. 1865 Sat. Rev. 2 Dec. 696/1 How little 
has been done..to elevate the habited man above the 
naked savage ! : 

+3. That has become habitual; commonly 
practised ; accustomed. Ods. 

1605 VERSTEGAN Dec. Jntedl. ii, (1628) 53 This antient and 


HABITION. 


habited vice. 16x tr. Life Father Sarpi (1676) tor Not 
superstition, but a constant tenacity, and an habited custom. 

+ Habition. Ods. rare. In 6 habyeyon. [ad. 
late L. hadbition-em, n. of action f. habére to have.] 
? Holding, having ; or living, cohabiting. 

1soz Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) Iv. xiii. 204 By 
habycyon carnall in fornycacyon. 

Habitual (habittival), a. (s.) [ad. med.L. 
habitual-is, f. habttus Hastr.] 

A. adj. +1. Philos. and Theol. Belonging to 
the ‘habit’ or inward disposition (see Hasrr sé. 
8); inherent or latent in the mental constitution. 

With various shades of meaning, as (a) latent in the mind 
or memory, though not exhibited in action, as in Aaditual 
knowledge or cognition (in the Scotist philosophy), know- 
ledge latent in the memory, and capable of being called up 
when occasion presents itself; (4) latent or inherent in the 
character, even when not in active exercise (= D1sposirIvE), 
as in habitual faith, grace, righteousness, etc., often opposed 
to ‘actual’; (c) potential, virtual, though not practically 
exercised, as in habitual jurisdiction; (d) inherent, native, 
as opposed to acquired, artificially assumed, or studied; 
(e) subjective, as opposed to ‘ objective’. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (\W. de W. 1531) 160b, The attencyon 
that we ought to haue in prayer must be..not altogyder 
actuall nor onely habituall. @1535 More Wks. 732 (R.) 
‘The habituall belief is in the childe, verye beliefe, though 
it be not actuall belieuing and thinking vpon the faith, 
as the habituall reason is in the childe very reason, though 
it be not actuall reasoninge and making of sillogismes. 
e585 Hooker Disc. Fustification § 21 The difference of 
the which operations. .maketh it needfull to put two kindes 
ikewise of sanctifying righteousnesse, //aditwal/, and 
Actuall, Habituall, that holynesse, wherewith our soules are 
inwardly indued, the same instant, when first wee begin to 
bee the Temples of the holy Ghost. 1615 D. Dyke JZyst. 
Selfdeceiving 114 There is a double both keeping and 
breaking of the commandments, habitual and actual. c 1656 
Bramuati Refplic, iv. 160 With the Romanists themselues 
I distinguish between habituall and actuall Jurisdiction. 
1669 CoKaine Poewzs 74 Her sweet Conditions all the ver- 
tues were, Not studied but habitual in her. a@1716 Souru 
(J.) Artis properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules 
and maxims. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamitton Logic ut. vi. (1860) 
I. 52 By Objective or Systematic Logic is meant that com- 
plement of doctrines of which the Science of Logic is made 
up; by Subjective or Habitual Logic is meant the specu- 
lative knowledge of these doctrines which any individual.. 
may possess. 

2. Of the nature of a habit; fixed by habit; 
existing as a settled practice or condition; con- 
stantly repeated or continued ; customary. 

16xr1 CotGr., Habitual, habituall ; customarie, continuall. 
1616 Buttokar Engl. Exfos., Habituall, growne to a habit 
by long custome. 1635 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi'’s Banish’d 
Virg. 128 To deprive women of their naturall feares, though 
she beleeved them to be rather habituall than naturall, 
1681 tr. Belon's Myst. Physick \ntrod., In a Tertian Ague, 
when it is fix’d and habitual for many days. 1684 R. H. 
School Recreat. 25 Repeat them ’till it becomes habitual to 
him, to keep his Ground certain, advance .. and observe a 
due Time. 1790 Burke 7, Rev. Wks. V. 253 Habitual 
dissoluteness of manners. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. I. 
1o8 An Englishman’s habitual diffidence and awkward- 
ness of address. 1859 Darwin Orig. Sfec. viii. (1873) 205 
How unconsciously many habitual actions are performed. 
1880 L, SterHEeN Pofe iv. 92 The thin, drawn features wear 
the expression of habitual pain. 

b. ¢ransf. Of an agent: That habitually does 
or is what is denoted by the noun; constantly or 
customarily occupied in a practice. Of a volcano: 
Constantly or frequently active or in eruption. 

1825 Macautay Zss., Ailton (1854) 5 A habitual drunkard. 
1830 Lyetyt Princ. Geol. I. 329 [He] supposed it to have been 
once a great habitual volcano, like Vesuvius. 1869 Act 32 
& 33 Vict. c.99. § 1 This Act may be cited as The Habitual 
Criminals Act, 1869. 1875 Hamerton /xted/. Life i. iii. 20 
Almost all English people are habitual tea-drinkers. 

3. Commonly or constantly used; usual, accus- 


tomed. 

a 1654 SELDEN 7adle-T. (Arb.) 100 Proverbs are habitual 
to a Nation, being transmitted from Father to Son. 1750 
Suenstone Rural Elegance 202 Th’ habitual scene of hill 
and dale. 1820 Scorespy Acc. Arctic Reg. Il. 16 The 
whale-fishers..who most distinguished themselves by their 
habitual success in capturing those formidable creatures. 
1863 Gro. Exior Romola u. xxxii, A low stool .. was 
Romola's habitual seat when they were talking together. 

B. ellipt. as sb, +1. A latent or inherent affec- 


tion of the soul (cf. A. 14). Obs. rare. 

1650 O. Sepewick Christ the Life 22 For the Habituals 
of Grace. .and..for the Comfortables of Grace. 

2. A habitual criminal, drunkard, etc. col/og. 

1884 Gd. Words 398/2 As a body the ‘habituals’ are no 
doubt rightly labelled dangerous. 1895 Daily News 13 
Apr. 5/r Four ‘habituals’ at ten grains a day in every 
thousand people, would practically account for the whole 
of the opium lawfully consumed. 

Hence Habitua‘lity, the quality or state of being 
habitual, habitualness; in quot. 1858, the state of 
being fixed in old habits. Habi-tualize v. ¢vans., 


to render habitual. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) II. 5t7 With the sole 
expectation of rivetting and habitualizing the three virtues 
thereby in our hearts. 180x W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. 
XII. 403 Adjectives in zve, as communicative, conducive, 
expressive..bear to the participles present .. the relation of 
habituality to actuality. 1858 CarLtyLe Fredk. Gt. I. ut. 
viii. (1872) 189 With our ponderous Austrian depth of Habitu- 
ality and indolence of Intellect. 

Habitually (habittizali), adv. [-u¥ 2.] 

+1. With respect to habit, disposition, or con- 
stitution; inherently, essentially; potentially. 
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(Sometimes opposed to actually: cf. prec. 1, and 
DISPOSITIVELY I.) Odés. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lv. § 6 The gifts and virtues 
which Christ as man hath above men..make him really and 
habitually a man more excellent than we are. a 1639 W. 
WuateELey Prototypes 1. v. (1640) 50 Though Adam were 
pret habitually yet not actually, I meane though hee 

ad an ability to attaine perfect knowledge of God and the 
creatures, yet hee had not yet actually gotten all such 
knowledge. 1660 Bonn Scut. Reg. 70 Our Anabaptists, 
and Puritans... pretend that the Government originally 
proceedeth and habitually resideth in the people. 1671 
Fravet Fount. Life vii. 19 If you stand not Habitually 
ready to leave father [etc.]. 

2. In the way of habit or settled practice ; con- 


stantly, usually, customarily. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. xxx, Often repeated acts 
make us habitually evil. 1790 Burke #7. Rev. Wks. V. 94 
Supreme authority placed in the hands of men not taught 
habitually to respect themselves, 1883 FROUDE in Contemp. 
Rev, XLIV. 3 A God-fearing man, who prayed habitually 
at his children’s bedside. 


Habi'tualness. [f. as prec.+-NESS.] The 
quality or state of being habitual ; customariness. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. ut. vii. 337 The use of the first 
Particle, is to denote the Habitualness of any such thing. 
a17z9 S. CLrarke Sev. cxliv. Wks. 1738 II. 188 ‘The 
Habitualness of our Obedience. 1860 Pusey J/ix,. Proph. 
489 The prophet expresses the habitualness of these visita- 
tions by a vivid present. 

+ Habituary, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*habituart-us, t. habitus Hasir.] = HAprrvuan 2. 

1627 F. E. Hist. Edw. II (1680) 3 How difficult a thing 
it was to invert the course of Nature. .confirm’d by continu- 
ance of practice, and made habituary by custom. 

+ Habituate (habitiz,ct), p7. a. Obs. [ad. 
L. habitudtus, pa. pple. of habitudre: see next.] 

1. Made or become habitual ; formed into a habit ; 
established by repetition or continuance. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 94b, When it is habit- 
uate by custome. 1 Treme_e Zss, Heroick Virtue 
vi. (Jod.), Either native, or habituate. 1720 WELTON Suffer. 
Son of God |. ii. 33 In an habituate course to pursue its 
Dictates. : ’ 

2. Of a person : Grown accustomed (¢o a thing) ; 
established in a habit or custom (= Hasiruat 2 b). 

1606 Br. ANDrEWES Sev. II. 203 That we might grow 
habituate in grace, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 383 Islanders 
habituate to moist airs. 1679 J. Goopman Penzt. Pardoned 
1. i. (t713) 143 An old habituate sinner. 

Habituate (habittiz,cit), v. [f. L. habztedt., 
ppl. stem of adztudre to bring into a condition, f. 
habitus condition, Hasrt. Cf. F. habetuer.] 

+1. trans. To render (anything) habitual, form 
into a habit. Ods. 

@ 1613 Oversury Mewes from Sea Wks. (1856) 181 Small 
faults habituated, are as dangerous as little leakes unfound. 
1615 BarGcrave Serv. E iij, No injury..could habituate in 
him an Italianate and eternall malice, 1649 Br. Hatt 
Cases Conse. iv. (1654) 26 A practice that is now so habit- 
uated amongst all nations. | ; 

2. To fix (any one) in a habit; to accustom 7o, 
familiarize with. Pa. pple. Used, accustomed. 
Const. Zo (27, +2220, + with), to do something. 

1530 PALsGr. 577/1 And I may ones habytuate hym in this 
condiscyon, all is safe. 1628 ‘1. Spencer Logick 61 A man 


‘that is habituated with righteousnesse. 1630 Bratuwair 


Eng. Gentlem, (1641) 4 ‘To.. habituate him to a more 
generous forme. a@1680 Cuarnock AZtrib. God (1834) I. 4 
He that habituates himself in some sordid lust. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 202 By Use you must habituate your 
self to let the edge of your Tool bear upon the Work when 
the Pole .. comes down. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 308 In 
minds not habituated to accurate thinking. 

absol. 1689 W. Atwoon Ld. C.-¥. Herbert's Acc. Examined 
58 Mischiefs more remote. .may habituate to Corruption. 

+3. To settle as an inhabitant (2 a place). Obs. 


[After F. Aabetuer.] 

1603 Fiorito Montaigne (1634) 548, I shall never be .. so 
strictly habituated in my country, that I would follow him. 
1695 TempLe /xtrod. Hist. Eng. Wks. II. 584 (L.) Many 
.. gentlemen left their families habituated in these countries. 

4. To resort to habitually, to frequent. U.S. 

1872 ‘Ourpa’ Fits’s Election (Tauchn.) 185 Lounge in 
the bay window, habituate the coulisses and employ. .other 
..methods for killing time. 1883 National Baptist (U.S.) 
XIX. 769 The places which he habituated and glorified. 

Habituated, //. a. [f. prec. vb. +-ED 1] 

+1. Made habitual, formed into a habit. Ods. 

161g T. Avams Blacke Devill 55 Any unmortified, habit- 
uated, affected sinne. 1653 Manton Zxf. Yamies ii. 13 
Habituated dispositions, good or bad. 

2. Fixed in a habit, accustomed. 

1619 Jer. Dyke Counterfoyson 8 A man may fall into 
these sinnes, and yet not be an habituated sinner. 1655 
R. Younce Agst. Drunkards 6 An habituated, infatuated, 
incorrigible, cauterized Drunkard. 1874 BLackir Sed/-Cult, 
47 To prevent the stomach from becoming the habituated 
slave of any kind of food. 

Habituation (habitiz,z-fon). [ad. med.L. 
habituation-em, n. of action f. habitudre: see 
above. Cf. obs. F. habztuation.] 

+1. The action of rendering or becoming habi- 
tual ; formation of habit. Ods. 

©1449 Precock Ref, m1. xix. 415 Habituacioun and _cus- 
tom. 1673 O. WaLKer Educ. 90 The inclinations and dis- 
positions, which by our own industry and habituations are 
turned now into natural. ; . 

2. The action of habituating or accustoming, or 
the condition of being habituated (¢o something). 





HABITUR. 


1816 Keatince Tyav. (1817) II. 12 Such is the effect of 
habituation, that .. if passing a river, he hardly puts down 
his head in effort to drink. 1890 Sfectator 4 Oct., Power to 
endure is most usually the result of habituation to work. 

Habitude (he'bitizd). Also 5 abitude. [a. 
TF. haditude (14th c. in Littré) disposition, habit, 
ad. L. Aadztido condition, plight, habit, appearance, 
f. hadzt-, ppl. stem of hadzre.] 

1. Manner of being or existing; constitution; 
inherent or essential character ; mental or moral 
constitution, disposition; usual or characteristic 
bodily condition, temperament: =Hanir sd. 5, 8. 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 65 pe leche muste loke pe dis- 

osicioun, pe abitude, age, vertu, and complexioun’ of him 
hae is woundid. 1540 Morysine Vives’ Introd. Wysd. 

iv b, Helthe is a temperat habytude of the bodye. 1579- 
80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 996 Vertue proceeding from 
the sincere habitude of the Spirit. 1597 SHaxs. Lover's 
Compl. 114 His real habitude gave life and grace To ap- 
pertainings and to ornament. 1603 HoLLanp Plutarch’s 
Mor. 9 Bodily exercise .. addeth thereto a good habitude 
and strong constitution. 1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles 1. 86 
Because they had not eveéia,a good habitude of soul. 1796 
Kirwan Elem. Min, (ed. 2) 1. Pref. 7 By a happy com- 
parison of the habitudes of the adjacent fossils. 1870 
Proctor Other Worlds 8 Various as are the physical habi- 
tudes which we encounter as we travel over the surface of 
our globe, 

+2. Manner of being with relation to something 
else ; relation, respect. Ods. 

1561 T, Norton Calvin's Inst. 1v, 123 He is so gonteined 
in the Sacrament, that he abideth in éaukn © and we de- 
termyne no other presence but of habitude. 1587 GoLpinc 
De Mornay 89 There isa Father, a Sonne, and a habitude 
of them both, which wee would haue called the Loue, the 
Union, or the kindnesse of them, that is to wit, the Holy 
Ghost. 1897 Morey /utrod. Mus. Annot., The habitude 
(which we call proportion) of one sound to another. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ef. vt. iii, 288 The habitude of this 
inferiour globe unto the superiour. 1690 Locke um, Und, 
Iv. xi. § 14 The same Ideas having immutably the same 
Habitudes one to another. 1732 BerkELEy Alcipfhr, iv. § 21 
Proportion. .signifies the habitude or relation of one quantity 
to another. 

+b. LZ full habitude: to the full extent, wholly, 
entirely. Obs. rare. (Cf. 272 all respects.) 

a 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) I. 165 Although I believe 
not the report in full habitude. 

+3. Familiar relation or acquaintance; fami- 
liarity, intimacy; association, intercourse, Ods. 
(Cf. Hast sd, 10.) 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb, xvii. Notes 271 Most kinde habi- 
tude then was twixt him and the Pope. 1655 EvELyN 
Mem, (1857) I11. 65 The discourse of some with whom I 
have had some habitudes since my coming home. 1768-74 
Tucker Zt, Nat. (1852) II. 314 ‘The entertainment found 
among their play-fellows, and habitude with the rest of the 
family. 1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks, VIII. 56, I have 
lived for a great many years in habitudes with those who 
professed them. ; 

+ b. concr. A person with whom one is familiar; 


an associate, acquaintance. Ods. vare. 

1676 Erurrepce Man of Mode w. i, La Corneus and 
Sallyes were the only habitudes we had. 

4. A disposition to act in a certain way, arising 
either from natural constitution, or from frequent 
repetition of the same act; a customary or usual 
mode of action: = Habit sé. 9. 

1603 FLorio Montaigne u. xi. (1632) 235 A man shall 
plainly perceive in the minds of these two men .. so perfect 
an habitude unto vertue, that [etc.]. 164x Marcompes in 
Lismore Papers Ser. u. (1888) 1V. 234 Beter for a yong 
Gentleman not to haue Learned under another then to haue 
taken an ill habitude. 1683 Drypen Life Plutarch 21 An 
habitude of commanding his passions in order to his health, 
1736 Butter Anal. 1. v. § 2 Many habitudes of life, not 
given by nature, but which nature directs us to acquire, 
1766 Hist. Europe in Aun. Reg. 14/t Attachment to those 
habitudes which they derived from their ancestors, 1805 
Syp. Smitu Mor, Philos. xvii. (1850) 242 All the great habi- 
tudes of every species of animals have repeatedly been 
proved to be independent of imitation. 1829 Lanpor 
Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 1. 367/2 The habitude of nearly three 
months renders this food..more commodious to my studies 
and more conducivetomysleep. 1837 Blackw. Mag. XLII. 
233 The bird, contrary to his habitude, was roosting on a 
lower perch, 

b. (Without @ or f/.) =Hasit sd. 9 b. 

1599 Jas. I BaotA. Awpov (1682) 28 Which..by long habi- 
tude, are thought rather vertue than vice among them. 
c1704 Prior Henry §& Emma 463 Brought by long habitude 
from bad to worse, 175 JOHNSON Rambler No. 98 P 11 
[They] can be learned only by habitude and conversation, 
1826 SouTHEy in Q, Rev. 307 The natural effect of local 
habitude is to produce local attachment. 1889 Spectator 
9 Noy. 642/2 In the new land .. the fetters of habitude 
fall off and the cultivated man will work like the hind. 
+5. Chem. ( pl.) Ways of acting or ‘ behaviour’ 
of one substance wth another; reaction. Ods. 
1793 Hove in Phil. Trans. Edin. (1798) IV. 10 Habitudes 
of Strontian mineral with acids. 1818 FARADAY ae Res. 
xxxii. (1826) 183 Most authors .. have noticed its habitudes 
with sulphuric acid. 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain & Gl. 
§ Trial should be made of the habitudes of different colours 
in combination with their flux. 
|| Habitué (abzte). [F. haditud (fem. -ée), pa. 
pple. of Aadituer to Hanrruate, to bring into 
a habit.] One who has the habit of going to or 
frequenting a place; a habitual visitor or resident. 
1818 J. W. Croker ¥ru/. 7 Dec. in C. Papers (1884) I. iv. 
122 The habitués of Oatlands give her étvennes and receive 
them in return from her, 1841 Lever C. O'Malley xxvii, 


HABITUOUS. 


A smile in which any habitué of the house would have read 
our fate. 1849 THackeray Pendennis xxviii, Old habitués 


of the boxes, 

+ Habituous a, Ods. rare. [ad. L. type 
*habitudsus, f, habitus Hawit.] Belonging to the 
‘habit’ or mental constitution; native. 

1633 Rocers Treat. Sacram, 1. To Rdr. 12 Whose learned 
and habituous abilities can farre better performe it. ‘ 

+ Ha‘biture, Ods. rare—, [ad. L. type *habz- 
tira, f. habit-; see Hapit,] =Hasiruve. 

1599 Marston Sco, Villanie t. iv, Each Ape..That can no 
sooner ken what's vertuous, But will auoid it, and be vitious. 
Without much doe, or farre fetch’t habiture [ze cure]. 


|| Habitus (hebitds). [L.] =Hanrr sd. 5, 6. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Habitus, same as Habit, and Habit 
of body. 1886 Science 22 Jan. 87/1 The disposition to the 
disease,—the consumptive habitus. 
Hable, early form of ABLE: see also HABILE. 
Hablement, obs. form of HABILIMENT, 
Hab-nab, Hab or nab: see Has, 
Habound, -ance, -ant, etc. obs. ff. ABounD, 
ABUNDANCE, etc., very frequent from 14th to 16th ec. 
Habourgioun, -joyn, obs. ff. HABERGEON, 
Habrik, obs. form of HauBrerk. 
Habrocome (hzbroké"m). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
Habrocoma, f. Gr. aBpés delicate, graceful + copy 
hair.] Name of a genus of small South American 
rodents with large ears like the chinchillas. 


|| Habromania (hzbrom2'nia). Path. [mod.L., 
f, Gr. dBpés graceful, delicate + pavia madness.] A 
kind of insanity in which the delusions are of 
a cheerful or gay character. 

1854 in Mayne ZLxfos. Lex, 

Habroneme (he'bron7m), a. Min. [f. Gr. 
aBpés delicate + vjya thread, f. vey to. spin.] 
Having the appearance of fine threads. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Habund, -ant, obs, ff. ABounp, ABUNDANT, 
Haburden(ne, obs. form of HaBERDINE. 
Haburdepays, obs. form of Avorrpurots., 
Habur-, habyrgen, -gin, -joun, etc., obs. ff. 
HABERGEON. 

Habyle, habylle, obs. forms of HABILLE v, 
Habyllement, -byly-, obs. ff. HaBinment. 
Hacbus(h, obs. forms of Hacksusn, 

Hace, Sc. form of hoase, Hoarse a, 

Hache (haf). Now only as F. [a. F. hache 
(12th c. in Littré) = Sp. hacha, It. acca :—OHG. 
*happja, whence hepfa, MUG. hefe scythe, bill, 
sickle.] 

+1. An ax, hatchet. Ods. 

[1283 De Coupiatoribus providendis in Rymer Foedera 
(1727) II, 207 Magnam & fortem hachiam, vel securim, ad 
grossas & parvas arbores succidendas.] 13.. Coer de L. 
4357 Some caughte a bote and some an hach, ¢1330 R. 
BrunnE Chron. (1810) 32 He slouh Colibrant with hache 
Daneis. @1375 Yoseph Arim. 503 He hedde an hache 
vppon hei3 wb a gret halue. 1481 Caxton Godfrey ccx. 
307 Holdyng naked swerdes or haches or axis danoys. 
a Exyor Gov. 1. xviii, His sworde or hache of steele. 

. Prehist, Archexol. [mod. F. hache]: see quot. 

1880 Dawkins Early Man 163 The Palaeolithic imple- 
ments. .consist of the flake, the chopper. .the hache, or oval 
pointed implement intended for use without a handle, 

Hache : see Hacuy and Hasu. 

Hache, -ed, hachet: see Harcn, -En, -rv. 

+ Hachee, Ods, [a. OF. hachee, haschiee pain, 
anguish, torment.] Pain, pang, torment. 

e430 Piler, Lyf Manhode 1, liv. (1869) 33 Therfore ye 
shuldren breke al and brose bi smale gobbettes and parties, 
in grete syhinges and grete hachees in thinkinge. 

Hachee, Hachey : sce Hacny, 

|| Hachis (haf). [F.: cf. Hacny.] =Hasn, 

1751 Smottert Per, Pic. (1779) II. xliv. 72 A curious 
hachis of the lights, liver, and blood of a hare. 1845 
Disrakect Syd77 (1863) 173 What a hachis you made of it ! 

Hachisch, -ish, var, of Hasuisn, 

|| Hachure (hafi:r), sb. [a. mod. F. hachure 
hatching, f, Aacher; see Haron v, and -urn.] In 
Cartography, (plur.): The lines used in hill- 
shading to indicate the more or less steep slope 
of the surface, Also attrzb, as in hachure lines. 

1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 173 The scale of shade is 
made to express the degree of slope by the strength of the 
hachure lines, 1878 Huxtey Péysiogr. 12 If the ground 
is steep, the lines, or hachures, are drawn thick and close 
together, so that the hilly spots become dark. 1887 J. T. 
Wacker in Hucycl. Brit, XXII. 709/2 There are two rival 
methods of hill-shading—one by horizontal contours, the 
other by vertical hachures, 

Hachu're, v. [f. prec. sb.] vans. To shade 
(a map) with hachures to represent the elevations. 
Hence Hachw'red ///. a.; Hachu:ring v/. sd, 

1864 in Wesster, 1885 Athenxum 23 May 655/2 The 
Hill features. .are printed in aseparate colour..making the 
Map much more picturesque than the usual black hachuring 
permits. 1 Lit. World 3 Aug. 76 How vividly hachured 
maps may bring out the important physical features of 
accidented ground, 

+Hachy, Os. Also 4haché,7hachee, hachey, 
[The 14th c. form app. represents an OF. haché, 
from pa. pple. of Aacher to Has; the 17th ec, 
hachee, -ey, -y may be the same, or may phoneti- 
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cally represent F. ach¢s (1539 in R. Estienne) in 
same sense. See also Hasu.] = HAsu, 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15759 And passed 
wel bo bat hache; So swete a mete neuer or et he. 1611 
Coter., Hachis,a hachey, or hachee ; asliced gallimaufrey, 
or minced meat. «1648 Dicey Closet Ofen. (1677) 151 
Small cut juycy Hachy of Rabbet, Capon, or Mutton. 
lbid., A nourishing Hachy. a 1668 Sir W. WALLER Div. 
Medit, (1839) 46 If our forefathers could see our hachees, 


and olliaes, and hodgpodges. ¥ 

|| Hacienda (asijenda). [Sp. (apyenda) = 
landed property, estate, domestic work, (OSp. 
Jacienda, Pg. fazenda) :—L. facienda things to be 
done, f. faccre to do.] In Spain, and existing or 
former Sp. colonies; An estate or ‘ plantation’ 
with a dwelling-house upon it; a farming, stock- 
raising, mining, or manufacturing establishment 
in the country ; sometimes, a country-house. 

(1717 Frezier Voy. S. Sea 135 That they call La Hazi- 
enda de la Marquesa, or the Marchioness’s Estate.] 1760- 
72 tr. Fuan & Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 11. 116 These extensive 
tracts of land are divided into Haciendas, or estates belong- 
ing to noble families of Lima, 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. 
ur. 256 The Hacienda of Pattos was a square enclosure of 
about three hundred feet, 1852 TH. Ross Humboldt’s 
Trav, 1. xv. 477 square house (the hacienda or farm) 
contained nearly eighty negroes. 188r Raymonp A/ining 
Gloss., Hacienda. .in mining is usually applied to the offices, 
principal buildings, and works for reducing the ores. 

Hack (heck), sd.! Also 4-5 hak(e, 5 hace, 5-7 
hacke. [In sense 1, known from end of 13th c. ; 
app. cognate with MHG. and Ger. hacke, Da. hakke 
pick-ax, mattock, hoe, Du. Zak hoe, mattock, in 
Kilian hacke; related to Hack v.l The word is not 
found in OE,, nor inON. The other senses are prob. 
of later derivation from the vb.: cf. Da, and Sw. 
hak notch, from hakken. | 

1. A tool or implement for breaking or chopping 
up. a. Variously applied to agricultural tools of 


the mattock, hoe, and pick-ax type. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 1241 He lened him ban a-pon his hak, 
Wit seth his sun pus-gat he spak. 1483 Cath. Angl. 169/2 A 
Hace, didens, §c. Ibid. 170/t An Hak (A. hake), dzdens, 
Sossorium, ligo, marra, 1594 Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 36 Payed 
for sharpinge the church hacke. 1616 SurFL. & Marku. 
Country Farme 655 Such seeds may be sowne in little fur- 
rowes made with a hacke or grubbing axe. 1620 MARKHAM 
Farew,. Hush, 1. ii, (1668) 4 With these hacks you shall 
hew and cut to pieces all the earth formerly plowed up furrow 
by furrow. 1674 Ray N.C. Words 34 A Hack; a Pick- 
ax; a Mattock made only with one, and that a broad end. 
1797 Monthly Mag. 111. 34 The custom .. of breaking the 
ground or clods with a sort of hack. 1855 Robinson WAithy 
Gloss., Hack, half amattock, one without the adze end, 

b. A two-pronged tool like a mattock, used for 
pulling up turnips, dragging dung, etc.; = DRAG2e. 

1797 Statist. Acc. Scotl, X1X. §35 (Jam.) They loosen all 
the ground completely with a hack, an instrument with a 
handle of about 4 or 5 feet long, and two iron prongs like a 
fork, but turned inwards. 1808-25 JamiEson s.v. Hack, 
Mudhack, a pronged mattock, used for dragging dung from 
carts, 1848 Yral. R. Agric. Soc. UX. 1. 505 They [turnips] 
are pulled up bya peculiar drag, or ‘hack’ as it is provincially 
called [N. Rid, Yorks.]. 

e. A miner's pick used for breaking stone, esp. 
in sinking work. 

1681 Houcnton Compl. ATiner Gloss. (E. D.S.), Hack, a 
tool that miners use like a mattock. 1747 Hooson Miner's 
Dict,, Hack, a Tool much used in Mines, where it is soft 
Work to cut it with. 1831 GREENWELL Coal-Trade Ternis 
Northumb. §& Durh. 29 Hack, a heavy and obtuse-pointed 
pick, of the length of 18 inches, and weight of 7 Ibs., used 
in sinking or stone work, 1871 Morcan Mining Tools 72 
The pick is notably a miner’s implement. In different 
districts it is called either a ‘mandrel’, ‘pike’, ‘slitter’, 
‘mattock’, or ‘hack’. 

d. A bill for cutting wood: see also quot. 1875. 

1875 Knicut Dict, Mech., Hack, a tool for cutting jags 
or channels in trees for the purpose of bleeding them, 1881 
Raymonp A/ining Gloss., Hack, a sharp blade on a long 
handle used for cutting billets in two. 

2. A gash or wound made by a cutting blow or 
by rough or clumsy cutting; a cut, a nick; sfec. 
a notch made ina tree to mark a particular spot 
or to serve as a guide through a wood; a ‘ blaze’ 
(U.S); a ‘chap’ in the skin. 

c1575 Perf. Bk. Kepinge Sparhawkes (Harting) 34 Take 
a pece of clene yonge beefe cut..w' ought hacks or jagges. 
1597 Lowe Chirurg, (1634) 184 The hackes or rids of the 
lips, is a solution of continuitie in the tender flesh of the lip. 
1606 Suaxs. 7% § Cv”, 1. ii. 222 Looke you what hacks are 
on his Helmet. 1808-18 Jamirson, //ack, a chop in the 
hands or feet. 1887 Forest § Stream XXVIII. 179 (Cent.) 
I went into the woods to cut a hack as a guide in hunting. 

b. Curling. An indentation made in the ice to 
steady the foot when hurling the stone. 

@1812 Acc. Curling 6-(Jam.) A longitudinal hollow is 
made to support the foot, close by the tee.. This is called a 
hack or hatch, 1892 Heatucote Skating §& Curling 
361 He [the curler] must first fit the tee..while his right 
foot rests in the hack or on the heel of the crampit. 

ec. Football, A cut or gash in the skin caused by 
a kick with the toe of a boot. 

1857 Hucues Tom Brown t. vi. (1871) 115 [They] showed 
the hacks they had received in the good cause. 1880 7Zes 
12 Nov. 4/5 Hacks and bruises and hurts more serious are 
not noticed in the heat of the last few moments, 

+3. A ridge of earth thrown up by ploughing or 
hoeing ; =ComB 6c. Obs. exe. dial. 

1744-50 W. Exuis Mod. Husd, 111. i. 13 (E. D.S.) That 
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ground which was fallowed in April into broad lands is 
commonly stirred this month [May] into hacks, /éd/d. 1V. 
i. 20 (E. D. S.) Plowing the land across in hacks or combs. 

4. Hesitation in speech. 

1660 H. More Myst. God. v1. xvii. 270 He speaks to this 
very question .. with so many hacks and hesitations. 1881 
F. G. Lez Reg. Baront. iv. 46 After many hacks and 
stammers, he would get through a few sentences of the 
exordium haltingly. 

5. A short dry hard cough. 

1885 L. W. CHampney in Harfer’s Mag. Feb. 370/1 She 
had a little hack of a cough, 

Hack, s/.2, Also 6 hacke. [In sense 2, another 
form of the words HatcH and Heck, having 
the consonant of the latter with the vowel of 
the former; cf. ketch, a variant of hatch. The 
other senses do not run quite parallel with those of 
hatch and heck, and it is possible that some of them 
are of different origin. ] 

1. Falconry. The board on which a_hawk’s 
meat is laid. Hence applied to the state of partial 
liberty in which eyas hawks are kept before being 
trained, not being allowed to prey for themselves. 


To fly, be at hack, to be in this state, 

1575 Turserv. Faulconrie 175 To convey in the deuise 
whereon their meate is served called amongst falconers the 
Hacke. 1828 Sir J. S. Sesricnt Observ. Hawking 29 
Falcons that had flown long at hack, and preyed frequently 
for themselves before they were taken up. 1852 R. F, 
Burton Falconry in Valley Indus iv. 43 As soon as they 
begin to fly strongly they must be taken from hack. 1881 
Macm. Mag. XLV. 39 The food is put out—one ration for 
each of the hawks which are ‘at hack’, ¥ 

2. A rack to hold fodder for cattle. Zo dive at 
hack and manger, i.e. in plenty, ‘in clover’, 
Usually Huck; see also Harcn, ? Ods, exc. dal. 

1674 Ray N.C. Words 23 A Hack (Lincolns.). .Feni condi- 
torium, seu prasepe cancellatum signat; a Rack. 1795 in 
J. Robertson Agric. Perth (1799) 543 A small hack full of 
fine hay. 1818 Miss Ferrier Marriage xxvi. (D.), The 
servants at Lochmarlie must be living at hack and manger, 
1825 Scott Fru/. 9 Dec., [She] lived with half the gay world 
at hack and manger. ‘ 

3. A frame on which bricks are laid to dry before 
buming; a row of moulded bricks laid out to dry. 

1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 42 The Hacks (or Places 
where they Row them [bricks] up..to admit the Wind and 
Air to dry them). 1873 Rogertson Exgincer. Notes 27 
He .. wheels them [the bricks] down to the hacks which 
should be between the moulding shed and kiln, 1 
Chamb. Frnl. X11. 23/1 The stacking of the bricks in 
long rows or hacks, about five or six bricks high, 

4. =HAkeE 5d,3 1, 

1808-25 in JAMIESON. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Hack 
..a framework for drying fish. 

5. attrib. and Comb, Hack-barrow, a barrow on 
which bricks are conveyed from the moulder’s table 
to the hacks; hack-bell (see quot.) ; hack-board 
=sense 1; hack-cap, a cover of straw to protect. 
sun-dried bricks from the rain ; hack-hawk, a hawk 
kept ‘at hack’; hack-place (see quot.) ; hack- 
plank, one on which bricks are laid to dry, 

1891 Hartinc Gloss. Falconry, *Hack-bells, large heavy 
bells put on hawks to hinder them from preying for them- 
selves whilst ‘flying at hack’, 1892 Coursing § Falconry 
(Badm. Libr.) 240 As soon as the young hawks have. .re- 
turned to feed at evening on the *hack-board, 1882 
Standard 16 Sept. 8/2 Brickmakers’ plant and stock, com- 

rising a large quantity of *hack caps, *hack planks. 1686 

LoME Gentl. Recreat, 1. 62 *Hack Hawk, is a Tackler, 
1828 Sir J. S. Sepricut Observ. Hawking g Small leaden 
bells are sometimes attached to hawk’s legs, to prevent 
them from preying for themselves.. When thus kept, they 
are termed hack hawks, 1881 Macm, Mag. Nov. 39, The 
‘*hack’ place..is an open spot.,where the youngsters will 
be left at complete liberty for the next few weeks, An 
open moor or large common serves the purpose admirably. 


Hack, 50.3 (@.) [An abbreviation of Hackney, 
in its various senses, at first in slang use, and 
mostly familiar or contemptuous, The various 
senses are connected with those of HACKNEY more 


closely than with each other, Cf. the following; 

axjoo B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hacks, cr Hackneys, 
Hirelings. 1721 Battey, Hack, a common Hackney Horse, 
1730-6 — (folio), Yack, a common hackney Horse, Coach, 
or Strumpet.] . 

I. 1. A hackney horse; =Hackney 1 and 2, 
a. A horse let out for hire ; depreciatively, a sorry 
or worn out horse; a jade. 

172t Baitey [see above]. 1739 Cinper Afo/, (1756) 26 
Beaten Tits, that had just had the Mortification of seeing 
my Hack of a Pegasus come in before them. 1795 WoL- 
cott (P. Pindar) Zousiad 1. 43 Mount on a Jack-Ass., 
astride his braying hack, 1813 H. & J. Smitu Res. Addr, 
Iv. ix, Not spurring Pegasus t wee Tempé’s grove, But 
pacing Grub-street on a jaded hack, 1829 Hoop /ffing 
Hunt xvii, Butcher’s hacks That ‘shambled’ to and fro. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge ii, My horse, young man! He 
is but a hack hired from a roadside posting house. 

b. sfec. A horse for ordinary riding, as distin- 
guished from cross-country, military, or other 
special riding ; a saddle-horse for the road. 

The word implies technically a half-bred horse with more 
bone and substance than a thorough-bred. 

Cover-, Covert-hack, a horse for riding to the ‘meet’, or 
to the covert, where he is exchanged for the hunter, Park- 
hack, a handsome ‘well-mannered’ horse for riding in the 
park; so Vown-hack. Road-hack, a horse for riding on 
the road, travelling, etc. ; a roadster, 


HACK. 


1798 Senne. Mag. XII. 72 Lord Huntley’s famous 
hack. 1841 J. TI. Hewett Parish Clerk 1.228 Six hunters 
and two cover-hacks. 1856 ///ustr. Lond. News 12 Apr. 
390/3 Sir Charles Knightley..stuck to his road hack long 
after his neighbours had taken to post-horses. 1859 A7t of 
Taming Horses viii, 132 A cover or country hack must be 
fast, but need not be so showy in action or handsome as a 
town hack. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Power Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 340 The hack is a better roadster than the Arab barb. 
1861 Times 1x July, Every man who.. saunters through 
Rotten-row from 12 to 2 on a high-priced hack. 1866 Miss 
Brappon Lady's Mile ii, Society doesn’t compel him to 
ride his park-hack across country. 1872 Youatt Horse 
iv. (ed. 4) gt One of those animals rare to be met with, that 
could do almost anything as a hack, a hunter, or in harness, 
2. A vehicle plying for hire; a hackney coach or 
carriage; =Hacknry 5. Now only 7S. 

1704 STEELE Lying Lover m1. ii, We'll take a Hack—Our 
Maids shall go with us. 1712 — Sfect. No. 510 P 1, I was 
the other day driving in a hack thro’ Gerard-street. 1752 
Frecpinc A media ww. iii, She took a hack and came directly 
to the prison. 1795 Boston (U. S.) Gaz. 28 Dec. 3/1 There 
is but little safety for the ladies and children [in the 
streets of Boston], but in the hacks. 1823 Scotr Fam. 
Lett, 11 Feb. (1894) Il. 166 To make their way in a noble 
hack, with four horses. 1872 Howeiits Wedd. Fourn. 55 
“We must havea carriage’, he added., hailing an empty hack. 

+3. The driver of a hackney carriage. Ods. 

1687 Montacue & Prior Hind § Panth. Transv. 21 
(They) slipping through the Palsgrave, bilkt poor Hack. 
1713 STEELE Guardian No. 14 P 2‘The happy minute. .when 
our hack had the happiness to take in his expected fare. 

4. A person whose services may be hired for any 
kind of work required of him; a common drudge, 
= HAoKneyY 3; es. a literary drudge, who hires 
himself out to do any and every kind of literary 
work ; hence, a poor writer, a mere scribbler. 

a@t7oo [see etym. above @1774 Gotpsm. Zfit. on EF. 
Purdon, Here lies poor Ned Purdon... Who long was a 
bookseller’s hack. 1798 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy 
Wks. 1812 IV. 424 ‘The paper to which he was a hack. 1831 
Macautay £ss., Croker’s Boswell (1887) 187 The last survivor 
of the genuine race of Grub Street hacks. 1865 TRoLLoPE 
Belton Est. ii. 22 A hard-working clerical hack. 1895 Times 
23 Nov. 11/3 The hacks and wire-pullers on his own side in 
politics. 

b. slang. A prostitute; a bawd. 


1730-6 [see etym. above]. 1864 Wesster, Hack..a 
procuress. 


+5. Anything that is in indiscriminate and every- 
day use, and is ‘hackneyed’ or deprived of novelty 
and interest by such use; a hackneyed sermon, 
book, quotation, etc.: cf. sense 9. Ods. 

171x Vind. Sacheverell 88 Was not this Sermon of the 
Doctors a common Hack at Oxford? 1740 Dycur & Parpon, 
Hack, any thing that is used in common, or upon all occa- 
sions, as a horse, cloak, etc. 1775 AsH, Hack..any thing 
commonly used, any thing used in common. 1790 Map. 
D’Arsiay Diary §& Lett. (1854) V. 81 Well (for that is my 
hack, as ‘however’ is my dearest Susanna’s) we set off. 
1805 G. Cotman John Bull ut, i. (Stratm.), You'll find 
[Fielding’s] Tom Fones.—Psha ! that’s such a hack, 

b. slang. Applied to persons: see quot. 

1876 Jas. GRANT One of the 600 i. 8 The garrison hacks, or 
passé belles, whose names and flirtations are standing jokes. 

6. Naut. A watch used, in taking observations, 
to obviate the necessity of moving the standard 
chronometer. Also hack-watch, job watch. 

1851-9 G. B. Airy in Man. Sci. Eng. 3 If a hack-watch is 
used, the comparison of the hack-watch with the chro- 
nometer must be given. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., 
Hack watch. 1881 Hamersty Naval Encycl., Hack. 

II. attrib. and Comb. (passing into adj.). 

7. In apposition or a#tvzb., as a. hack-horse = 
sense 1; so hack-cob, -poster; b. hack-cab, -cabriolet, 
carriage, -chaise, -shay (see sense 2); ¢. employed 
as a hack, at any one’s service for literary or other 
work, for hire, as hack attorney, author, moralist, 
pen, preacher, runner, scribe, writer. 

@ 1734 NortH Exam. 1. vii. § 52 (1740) 541 And so on 
to the Hack-Runners and Writers. 1749 Fietpinc Tom 
ones x. ix, Unluckily, a few miles before she entered that 
town, she met the hack attorney. 1792 WAKEFIELD Jem. 
(T.), Hack preachers employed in the service of defaulters 
and absentees. 1796 Jane AusTEN Pride §& Pre7. v, Mrs. 
Long .. had to come to the ball in a hack chaise. 1814 
D'Israewi Quarrels Auth. (1867) 282 A hack author for the 
booksellers. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 239 A fall of 
5o/. per cent...in nag and hack horses. 1827 Scotr ¥rv/. 
27 Apr., The hack-horse patiently trudges to the pole of 
his chaise. 1834 A. FonBLanque Eng. under 7 Administ. 
(1837) III. 163 The journey..was no more to be accom- 
plished .. with his own horses, so he took hack-posters. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist xxvi, He called a hack-cabriolet. 
1856 /i/ustr. Lond. News 2 Feb. 126/2-A hack brougham 
for morning calls. 1868 J. H. BLunr Ref Ch. Eng. 1. 356 
Vilifying with their hack pens. 1878 Mortey Car/yle 190 
The hack moralist of the pulpit or the press. 1882 E. W. 
GossE Gray vii. 142 Three hack-writers.. were copying 
MSS. for hire. 

8. attrib. Of or belonging to a hack (senses 1, 2), 
as hack-driver, -rider, -stand. Also HACKMAN. 

1854 M. Harianp A /one xvi, Going to every hack-stand 
in the city. 1881 Encycl. Brit. X11. 196/2 Galloping is a 
pace not generally indulged in by hack riders. 1889 A. C. 
Gunter That Frenchman xii, It occurs to her to ask the 
hack-driver a question, /éid. xiii, Near a hack-stand .. he 
tells his assistant to jump out. 

9. attrib. or adj. a. In common or promiscuous 
use; hackneyed; trite, commonplace. b. Of a 
hired sort. Also Hack-work. - 

178 Mav. D’Arstay Diary June, This, indeed, is now 

Vou. V. 
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become our hack speech to Mr. Crutchley. 1818 Byron 
Juan iv. xvii, When the old world grows dull And we are 
sick of its hack sounds and sights. 1859 Kincstry J/isc. 
(1860) I. 254 To use a hack quotation. 1862 SHIRLEY 
Nuge Crit. iii. 156 The hack language on this subject is 
exceedingly injurious, 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 285, 
I do more or less work of a hack kind for the magazines. 

+ Hack, sb.4= Hack x 5.1 3, cover of a bee-hive. 


1658 Evetyn /'. Gard. (1675) 100 Like the cover or hack 
of a bee-hive. 


+ Hack, s6.5= Hack. sé.2 1, a flax-comb. 
1658 tr. Porta’s Nat, Magick wv. xxv. 156 [Flax] kemmed 
with hackes, till all the membrans be pilled clean. 


Hack (hek),v.! Forms: 3 acken, 3-6 hacke, 
hakke, (4 Sc. heke), (6 fa. pple. hact), 5 hak(e, 5- 
hack. [Early ME. hack-en, repr. OE. *haccian 
(whence /d-haccian to hack in pieces) :—Common 
WGer, *hakkén: cf. OF ris. to-hakia, MHG., 
MLG., MDu., G. hacken, mod.Du. hakken. ] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1. To cut with heavy blows in an irregular or 
random fashion; to cut notches or nicks in; to 
mangle or mutilate by jagged cuts. In earlier 
use chiefly, To cut or chop z or into pieces, to 


chop of. Const. about, away, down, off, up. 

c12z00 Trin. Coll. Hon. 139 A maiden bad te kinge his 
heued, and he hit bad of acken. a 1225 Ancr. R. 298 Heo 
hackede of his heaued. 1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 216 [He] by 
pece mele hakked yt al to nogte. c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Cecile 205 Pu ma heke paim as pu wil. c1386 CHAUCER 
Knt.'s T, 2007 He..leet comande anon to hakke and hewe 
The okes olde. c1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 440 Sethe hom, and hak hom smal. 1871 Mev. 
Ripon (Surtees) I. 308 Did cut and hacke away certane 
pipes of leade, 1596 SHaks. 1 Hen. /V, 11. iv. 187 My Sword 
hackt like a Hand-saw. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pzuto's Trav. 
212 Causing them to be hacked very small. @1716 SoutH 
Serm. (1737) X. viii. (R.), ‘That man who could stand and 
see another stripped or hacked in pieces by a thief or a 
rogue. 1788 Burke Sf. agst. W. Hastings Wks, X1II. 133 
The tyrant..cut and hacked the limbs of British subjects 
in the most cruel..manner. 1796 Mrs. Grassr Cookery 
iii. 27 Take the head up, hack it cross and cross with a 
knife. @1859 Macautay H7st. Eng. xxiv. (1871) 11.694 Such 
a partition as is effected by hacking a living man limb 
from limb. 1886 Overton Evang. Revival 18th Cent. viii. 
152 Buildings..hacked about to suit the taste of the last 
century. 

2. To make incisions or jags in by other means. 
a. Said of frost: To chap or crack the skin. déa/. 

1673 Ray Fourn. Low C., Grison 417 Our faces were 
hackt and burnt .. by the Cold, 1808-25 JAMIESON S.V., 
The hands or feet, when chapped, are said to be hackit. 

b. Football. To kick the shin of (an opponent) 
intentionally with the toe of the boot. 

1866 Daily Tel. 7 Nov., The practice of ‘hacking’ .. 
consists in each side kicking their opponents’ shins in so 
fearful and violent a manner as to disable the players. 
1873 H. Spencer Stud. Sociol. viii. 190 Perhaps the ‘edu- 
cation of a gentleman’ may properly include giving and 
receiving ‘hacking’ of the shins at football. 1887 SHEaR- 
MAN Athletics § Football (Badm. Libr.) 297 The Union Code 
very properly abolished hacking, tripping, and scragging. 

3. a. To roughen (a grindstone). b. To dress 
(stone) with a hack-hammer. 

1862 A thenzum 30 Aug. 264 Each grindstone, when new, 
must itself be rough-ground into shape by the workman; 
and afterwards, perhaps twice or thrice a day, its worn 
surface must be fresh roughened for use.. processes of 
‘razing’ and ‘hacking’, as they are called. 

4. Applied to various agricultural operations in- 
volving cutting or chopping; as, to break up the 
surface of the ground, to hoe zz seed, to cut up by 


the roots, to reap pease, vetches, or the like. 

1620 MarkHaM Farew. Husb. ui, viii. (1668) 4 When you 
have thus hacked all your ground, and broke in pieces all 
hard crusts and roughness of the swarth. 1660 SHARROCK 
Vegetables 23 Drawing trenches in the soyle, and then 
drawing the earth over them with a hoe..and hacking in 
the seed with the same instrument. 1669 WorLIDGE Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 326 To Hack, that is to cut up Pease or other 
haw([m]y stuff by the Roots, or to cut nimbly any thing. 
a1722 Liste Observ. Husb. 36 (E.D.S.) Hacking is break- 
ing the clots abroad after [the lime] is sown. 1807 
VANCOUVER Agric. Devon (1813) 141 The wheat sown nine 
or ten pecks to the acre, and hacked in. 1866 RoGrErs 
Agric. & Prices I. xxi. 541 It does not seem that the scythe 
was used for harvest-works, except..for hacking peas. 1888 
Berksh. Gloss., Hack, to fag or reap vetches, peas, or beans. 

5. a. To hoe or plough up (the soil) into ridges: 
cf. Hack 56.13. b. To rake (hay) into rows, dal. 

1744-50 W. Extis Mod. Hush. III. viii. 36 (E. D.S.) 
Combing is also called hacking. 1848 Frxd. R. Agric. Soc. 
IX. 1. 2t [The grass] is ‘hacked’ into small rows, the 
hay-makers following each other. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. 
s.v. Hay, The grass ..is next hacked or chopped with a 
quick action of the rake into windrows. 

+6. Aus. To break (a note). Obs. 

14.. Songs & Carols 15th C. (Percy Soc.) ror Jankyn 
crakit notes an hunderid on a knot, And 3yt he hakkyt hem 
smallere than wortes to the pot. c1460 Towneley Myst. 
(Surtees) rrr Wille ye here how thay hak, oure syre, lyst, 
croyne. Jééd. 116 Say, what was his song? hard ye not 
how he crakyd it? Thre brefes to a long. Ter. Pastor. 
Yee, mary, he hakt it. 1496 [see Hack1nG vd/. sd, 2). 

oh az Jig. To mangle or ‘ make a hash of’ (words) 
in utterance. Also adsol. Obs. 

[a2sss Latimer in Strype Zec/. Mem. II. v. 31 [He 
would] so hawk it [a homily] and chop it that it were as 
good for them to be without it.] 1598 SHaks, Merry W. 
111. i. 79 Let them keepe their limbs whole, and hack our 
English. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxxvu. xiv. 991 Hacking 
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and hewing his words, as if hee had not been able to speake 
them out. 1676 [see HackinG vé/. sd, 2). 
II. Intransitive senses. 

8. To make rough cuts, to deal cutting blows. 
Const. at, tupon. 

¢ 1450 Golagros & Gaw. 980 He .. Hakkit throw the hard 
weid, to the hede hynt. 1586 J. Hooker Givald. J/re/. 
in Holinshed 11. 149/1 Two or three hacked vpon him, & 
gaue him such deadlie wounds that he fell downe and died. 
1719 De For Crusoe 1. ix, 1 was twenty days hacking and 
hewing at it. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. ix. 212 
A joint of lamb was being hacked at by the College Dean. 

b. Here perh., in a fig. or trans. sense, belong 
the following, transl. the Vulgate mo/estus esse, to 
be troublesome or grievous. 

(But Stratmann takes it as a distinct verb.) 

a13z00 £. E, Psalter xxxiv. [xxxv.] 13 Whils pai to me 
ware Hackande [Vulg. aolesti essent). Ibid. liv. 4 [lv. 3] 
In wrath to me hakand war bai [so/esti evant). 

9. fig. ‘+70 hack after, to aim at, strive for 
(obs.). To hack at, to imitate (dza/.). 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xix. 399 Pat is my kynde, And 
nou3te hakke [1393 to hacke] after holynesse. a@1420 
Hoccteve De Keg. Princ. 929 Upon this wofulle thought 
I hak and hewe. 1828 Craven Dial. Hack at, to imitate. 

10. Of the teeth: To chatter. Obs. exc. dal. 

¢1320 Cast. Love 1640 (Halliw.) Ther shull..here tethe 
togedur hacke and shake. 1549 CovERDALE, etc, Lrasm. 
Par. Fas. 39 Theyr teeth hacked in theyr heade, they 
were staruen for colde. 1844 S. Bamrorp Life of Radical 
35, I heard his teeth hacking in his head. 

11. To hesitate in speech; to stammer. Cf. 
HACKER z 2. Ods. exc. dial. 

1553 IT. Witson Rhet. 62 Hackyng and hemmyng as 
though our wittes..were a woll gatheryng. 1604 Mip- 
DLETON Father Hubburd’s T, Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 54 
Yours, If you read without spelling or hacking, T. M. 
1884 JEFFERIES Life of Fields (1891) 155 If any one hacks 
and haws in speaking, it is called ‘hum-dawing’. 

+b. trans. Hack out, to stammer out. Ods. 

1631 Bratuwait Whimzies 49 If any..be admitted to his 
clergy, and by helpe of a..prompter, hacke out his necke- 
verse. @1682 Sir ‘I. Browne 7racts 133 Present Parisians 
can hardly hack out those few lines of the league between 
Charles and Lewis..yet remaining in old French, 

+12. To hesitate, to haggle. Ods. 

1587 CuurcuyarD Worth. Wales (1776) 95 They hacke 
not long about the thing they sell. 1613 Purcuas P7é- 
erimage vul. viii, 783 [He] doth according to his wit, 
without hacking professe Hakluit..his greatest benefactor. 

13. To cough with short, dry, oft-repeated cough. 

1802 Brppors Hygé7a II. 14 Marianne. .has been hacking 
all the afternoon. Do tell her of some little thing that is 
good against acough. 1886S. W. Linc. Gloss.s.v., He has 
been hacking like that all night. 

Hack, v.2 [f. Haok 56.2] 

1. trans. To place (bricks) in rows upon hacks 
or drying frames. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. U1. 1046 They [bricks] are 
sundried or hacked and temporarily covered with a thatch- 
ing of straw to protect them. 1884 C. T. Davis Manu/- 
Bricks, etc. 126 Each man ‘takes in his share’, and carefully 
hacks them in the drying shed. /é7d. 221 Pressed bricks are 
seldom hacked on edge in the sheds, but are laid flatwise. , 

2. Falconry. To keep (young hawks) ‘ at hack 
or in a state of partial liberty. 

1883 Satvin & Broprick Falconry Gloss. 150 Short-winged 
H wks are not hacked; old Falcons are sometimes, when 
out of health. 1892 Coursing § Falconry (Badm. Libr.) 
224 If hacking such hawks was not formerly practised. 


Hack, v.3 [f. Hack 50.3] 

1. trans. To make a hack of, to put to indis- 
criminate or promiscuous use ; to make common, 
vulgar, or stale, by such treatment; to hackney. 
Also to hack about, hack to death. 

1745 Exiza Heywoop female Spectator (1748) Il. 286 
Bred up to the tumbling art..and hacked about at all the 
petty wells near London. 1762 C. Denis in St. Pames’s 
Mag. 1. 153 If ever tale was hackt about, Grown obsolete, 
almost worn out, Tis that which now I undertake, 1864 
Spectator No. 1874. 614 We would that so good a name 
had not been..hacked about all over the country and in 
every newspaper, until it goes against the grain to use it. 
1882 Miss Brappon J7¢. Royal III. i. 3 Her tenderest 
emotions had been hacked and vulgarized by long expe- 
rience in flirtation. 1883 S?7. Fames’ Gaz. 14 Dec. 3/2 [An] 
argument .. which is being hacked to death in all the 
Radical newspapers. : 

2. To employ asa literary hack, hire for hack-work. 

1813 Scorr Lez. to Lady L. Stuart 28 Apr. in Lockhart, 
If he takes the opinion of a hacked old author like myself. 
1829 — ¥rn/. 16 Apr., For being hacked, what is it but 
another word for being an author? 

3. a. trans. To employ (a horse) as a hack or 
road-horse. b. zz¢v. To ride on horseback at 
ordinary pace, to ride on the road; distinguished 


from cross-country or military riding. 

1857 Lawrence Guy Liv. 64 (Hoppe) He asked her if she 
would lend him Bella Donna to hack to cover. 188r 
Encycl. Brit, X11. 198/2 For hacking purposes a double 
bridle is almost invariably used. 1891 Kiding § Polo 
(Badm. Libr.) 61 Ponies are good for boys to learn upon .. 
It is possible to hack them, but they are not hacks in the 
true sense of the term. 1894 Fve/d 9 June p. xli/1 [These] 
horses have not been trained, only hacked and carefully 
hunted with harriers and foxhounds. 

4. intr. To ride in a ‘hack’ or cab. U.S. 

1879 Philad. Times 8 May (Cent. Dict.), Are we more 
content to depend on street cars and walking, with the 
accustomed alternative of hacking at six times the money? 

¥ The sense of Hack in Suaxs. Merry W. 11. i. 52, ‘ These 
knights will hack’, is doubtful. The senses, To be common 
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or vulgar; to turn prostitute; to have to do with prosti- 
tutes; and ‘to become vile and vulgar’ (Johnson and 
Nares), have been suggested; but the history and chron- 
ology of this verb, and of the sb. whence it is derived, appear 
to make these impossible. 

+ Hack, v.4 [Cf. Hack sb.5] =HACcKLE v.3, 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 39 Flax.. 
combed and hacked upon an iron combe. ; 

Hack-, stem of Hack v.! in Comb., in sense 
‘hacking, chopping’. Hence, 

+ Hack-chip, a hatchet; hack-file, a locksmith’s 
coarse slitting-file (Knight Dzct. Mech. 1875); 
hack-hammer, an adz-like tool with a short 
handle, used in dressing stone; hack-hook (see 
quot.); hack-iron, (a) a miner’s pick, = Hack 
sb.1 1; (0) a chisel for cutting nails (Cent, Dict.) ; 
hack-log, }hack-stock, a chopping-block; hack- 
saw, a saw used in metal-cutting. 

©1440 Promp. Parv, 220/2 Hachet, or *hakchyp, secu7ila. 
1831 J. Hortanp Manuf. Metal 1. 290 The whole surface 
of the [mill-]stone chopped with cross lines to make it cut 
faster, by means of a *hack-hammer. 1875 Sussex Gloss., 
*Hack-hook, a curved hook with a long handle, used for 
cutting peas and tares, or trimming hedges. 1831 J. HoLtanp 
Manuf. Metal 1. 195 Striking it upon an upright chisel or 
*hack-iron. 1831 Cae Schiller Misc. Ess, 1872 III. 88 
A good enduring *hacklog, whereon to chop logic. 1867 
Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., *Hack saw, used for cutting off 
the heads of bolts ; made of a scythe fresh serrated. 1411 
Nottingham Rec. U1. 86, j. *hacstok, jd. ?ax1500 Chester 
Pi. (E. E.T.S.) iii. 69 Here is a good hackstock [v.7. hacck- 
inge stocke]; on this yow maye hew and knock. 1660 H. 
More Myst. Godl. vu. i. 363 The very hackstock of Divine 
vengeance, and the sport and pastime of Misfortune. 

ack, obs. form of Hake, sd.) and 4. 

Hackamore (he‘kamoo1). U.S. [? corruption 
of Sp. jaguima, formerly xaguima, halter, head- 
stall of a horse (Minsheu).] A halter of horse- 
hair or raw hide having a nose-piece fitted to serve 
as the head piece of a bridle. 

1889 FARMER Americanisms, Hackamore, a plaited bridle 
in use on the plains, made of horse-hair, and used for break- 
ing-in purposes, 

Hack-barrow: see Hack sé,2 5. 

Hackberry (hekberi). [A phonetic variant 
of Hacperry, q.v.] 1. A northern name for the 
Bird-cherry, more commonly HaGBERRY, q.v. 

2. In North America, the fruit of the tree Ce/tis 
occidentalis, which resembles the bird-cherry in 
size; also the tree itself, of which there are several 
varieties, or sub-species. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 636 Of the natural growth.. 
we may reckon the .. papaw, the hackberry, and the cu- 
cumber trees. 1807 PIKE Sources Mississ. 1. App. (1810) 41 
Timber, on both sides, generally hackberry, cottonwood, 
and ash, 1864 Chambers’ Encycl. V1, 727 Another American 
species, Celtzs Cras UEG, often called Hackberry or Hag- 
berry, and Hoop Ash, 1880 Encycl. Brit. X1. 360/1 The 
hackberry tree is of middle size, attaining from 60 to 80 feet 
in height, and with the aspect of an elm. 

Hackbolt (he kbo"lt). Also hagbolt. A local 
name for the greater Shearwater, Puffinus major. 

1843 in Yarrell Hist. Birds III. 505 P. Major is very well 
known to the Scillonians, by whom it is called Hackbolt. 
1893 Newton Dict. Birds u, Hackbolt, hagbolt, and hag- 
down, names said to be given by the people of Scilly and 
Man to the larger of the species of Shearwater. 


+ Ha‘ckbush, hagbush. 00s. Alsos hak(e)- 
buss, 5-6 hacbush, 6 hackbus. [a. rare OF. 
hagquebusche (1475), harquebusche (1478), a. MFI. 
haec-, haegbusse, hakebus, hagebus, (mod.Du. haak- 
bus) =MLG. hake-, hakelbusse, MUG, hakenbiihse, 
(mod.G. hakenbiichse) ; £. haken, hake, etc. hook + 
bithse, busse, bus gun, fire-arm; lit. ‘hook-gun’, so 
called from the hook originally cast on the gun, by 
which it was attached to a point of support. In 
French the usual 16th c. forms were haguebute and 
(A)arquebuse, whence Hacksur and HaRQueEsvs.] 
An early form of fire-arm; =HAcKBUT; see ety- 
mology, and HarquEBus. It was at first a wall- 
piece, afterwards used in the field with a portable 
tripod or rest. 


1484 in Harlezan MS. No. 433. lf. 157 b, A Warrant to the 
Constable of the Towre, to delivre to Roger Bikley 8 
Serpentynes upon Cartes, 28 Hacbushes with theire frames. 
1485 Naval Accts. Hen. VII (1896) 50 Hakebusses xij. 
1497 /did. 95 Trestelles for hakbusses. 1548 Hatt Chron. 
(1809) 787 The Prior of Rome was by a Hackbush slayn. 

B. 1539 /ndent. in Archzol, XXII. 69 In the towre at 
th’ end of the whyte wall, 8 double hagbushes. 1547 Zxv. 
Ibid. 70 Hagbushes of iron, hagbushes shotte, hagbuttes 
of croke of iron. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIII, 28 With 
artilerie, as Fawcones, serpentynes, cast hagbushes. 


+Hack-, hagbushier, hagbusser. Ovs. 
[f. prec. + TER, -ER.] 1. =HanrQueBuster 1. 

1524 Pace Lez. in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xi. 21 Skir- 
mishing with four hundred hagbushiers of France. Jézd., 
Hagbusheirs mynglied among our mentionid light horses. 

= HarQquesus: cf. HARQUEBUSHER 2. 

1556 J. Hevwoop Sfider § F. lii. 22 Handgoons, hakes, 
hagbussers, culuerins, slings, 

Hackbut, hagbut (hek-, hegbzt). arch. 
and H7s¢t. Forms: a. 6 hacquebute, -buyt, 6-7 
hackebutte, 7—- haquebut, 7—- hackbut (hake- 
but, hacbutt). 8. 6-7 hagbutt(e, -bute (6 hag- 
bit, hergbut), 7- hagbut (haguebut), [a. 15- 
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16the.F. haguebut, -bute (hacque-, aque-,hargbute), 
ad. MDu. hakebus, or MLG. hakebusse: see Hack- 
BUSH. Later in the 16th c., this F. form passed 
(under influence of It. archzbuso) through the inter- 
mediate harguebute, to harquebuse, arquebuse, 
whence the corresponding English forms: see 
Harquesus.] 1. An early kind of portable fire- 
arm; = HackBusH, HARrqQueBus. 

a. 1543 TRAHERON Vigo's Chirurg. U1. U1. iii, 116 Woundes 
made by Hacquebutes. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. 
cxxvi. 773 Some which had leuer to beare a hackebutte on 
their shoulder than a distaffe in their hand. 1611 CoTGr., 
Haquebute, an Haquebut, or Arquebuse; a Coliuer. 1864 
Burton Scot. Abr. 1. iv. 167 note, The identical hackbut 
with which Bothwellhaugh shot the Regent Murray. 

B. 1541-2 Act 33 Hen. VIII c. 6 Preamb., With crosse- 
bowes, litil short handgunnes, and little hagbuttes. dz. 
§ 2 To seise and take..everie hagbutt and demyhake beinge 
shorter in lengthe then thre quarters of a Yarde, 1573 
Satir. Poems Reform. xxxix. 153 Out gais the Hergbut, in 
the Cannon glydis. 1582-8 Hist. Fames VI (1804) 40 Sorely 
stressit be shott of hagbute. 1596 Datrymp Le tr. Lesdze’s 
Hist. Scot. x. 316 Dischargeng thair hagbitis [L. ombardis). 
1808 Scorr Marm. v. iii, A crossbow there, a hagbut here. 

+2. Hackbut 4 croc (acroke, of croche, of 


croke, upon crocke): see HaRQuEBUS 2. Obs. 

1547 [see Hackpusu B]. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Mak 
reddy 3our cannons. .hagbutis of croche, half haggis. 1552 
Epw. Vi. Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) 427 He found in the toune. . 
300 hagbutes of croke, 1563 in Meyrick Anc. Armour 
(1842) III. 37 Hagbutts uppon crocke xiij, whereof xij ser- 
viceable. 1580 Lp, Grey in Grosart Spenser's Wks. 1. 472 
They had..muskets and hackbus-acroke. 

+3. A man armed with a hackbut. Ods. 

1587 Ho.insHED Chrox. Scot. an. 1583 (R.) Capteine Lamie 
..sent with two companies of hackbuts. 

4. Comb., as hackbut-man. 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. 1v. vi, The German hagbut-men 
[v.r. hackbut-]. 1885 C. W. C. Oman Art of War 93 
Under a severe fire from the Spanish hackbutmen. 

Hackbuteer, -ier (hekb#tie1). Also hag-. 
[ad. 16th c. F. hacguebutier, f. hacquebute: cf. 

Susilier, cannonier.] =next. 

c16x0 Sir J. MeLvit AZem, (1735) 16 Send to their Help 
2000 Hacbutiers. 1805 Scotr Last Minstr. ut. xxi, He 
lighted the match of his bandelier, And wofully scorch'd the 
hackbuteer. 1873 Burton Ast. Scot. V. liv. 69 Two hundred 
hagbutiers were sent..to help the master of Forbes. 

Hackbutter, hagbutter (he kbZta1, hzg-). 
arch. and Hist. Also 6 haquebuter, Sc. hag- 
butar (-bitter). [f. HAcKBUT+-ER: see prec.] A 
soldier armed with a hackbut ; a harquebusier. 

1844-8 in Archvol. XXII. 69 There shall be 150 haque- 
buters, who shall have good haquebuts. 1548 PaATTEN 
Exped. Scotl. in Arb. Garner III. 76 Captain of 200 Hack- 
butters on horseback. 1549 Compl. Scot. Epist. 6 He 
renforsit the toune vitht victualis, hagbutaris, ande muni- 
tions. @ 1627 Havwarp Law. VJ (1630) 24 Of the Eng- 
lish one Spanish hackbutter was hurt. 1777 Nimmo S¢z7- 
lingsh. xii, 292 The passage..was lined with an hundred 
Hagbutters. 1888 7rans. Glasgow Archzol. Soc. 1. 283 
Edinburgh had furnished the hagbutters of his army. 

Hacked (hekt), 4/7. a. [f. Hack v.!+-Ep1,] 

1. Chopped; slashed, mangled; having irregular 
and jagged cuts or wounds; chapped, as by frost. 

c1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 652 Hacked leek or tendir 
chesis. 1583 STANYHURST /vezs 1. (Arb.) 22 The weather 
hackt Troians. 1606 SHaxs. Az?¢. § CZ. Iv. viii. 31 Beare 
our hackt Targets. 1791 Cowper ///ad 11. 502 His hack’d 
and riven corslet. 1880 Antrim § Down Gloss., Hackit 
hands, hands chapped from exposure to cold. 1896 Daily 
News 8 Sept. 5/5 The hacked bodies of women and children. 

b. Her. (See quots.) 

1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her., Hacked, as a bend, &c., 
indented with the indents embowed. 1868 Cussans Her. 
(1882) 129 Hacked, an indented Charge is thus described, 
when the notches are curved on both sides, similar to the 
Teeth of Barnacles. 

ce. Hacked Quartz, a variety of Quartz present- 
ing incisions, as if produced by hacking it in various 
directions with a knife or other sharp instrument. 
(Bristow, Gloss. Min. 1861.) 


+ 2. ?Spoken with hesitating utterance. Obs. rare. 

a 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. N. T. Pref. (1618) 
35 By your cloudy and hacked speaches. 

Hackee (he‘kz). [Imitative of the animal’s 
cry.] A species of ground squirrel, the Striped or 
Chipping Squirrel, or Chipmuck, of North America. 

1860 in BartLetT Dict. Amer. 1863 Woop //lustr. Nat. 
Hist, 1. 599 The Hackee..is one of the most familiar of 
North American quadrupeds. 

Hacker (he'kas), sd. [f. Hack v.1+-rrl.] 

1. One who hacks; one who hoes with a hack. 

1620 Markuam Favew. Husd. u. ii. (1668) 4 One good 
hacker, being a lusty labourer, will at good ease hack or 
cut more than half an acre of ground inaday. 1784 New 
Spectator 1V, 5/1 Hackers and hewers of reputation, 

+b. A ‘cutter’, cut-throat, bully; = HacksrrEr. 

1581 Pettis Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. ut. (1586) 135 b, Like 
these cutters, and hackers, who will take the wall of men, 
and picke quarrells. 1589 Paffe w. Hatchet Bb, There is 
an olde hacker that shall take order for to print them, 
1621 Burton Anat, Mel, 1. ii. 1. xiii. (1651) 118 A common 
hacker or notorious thief. 1649 BuitHEe Lug. Improv. Impr. 
(1653) Ded., How comes City and Country to be filled with 
Drones and Rogues, our highwaies with hackers, and all 
places with sloth and wickedness ? 

+c. fig. One who mangles words or sense. Odés. 

@ 1603 T. Cartwricur Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 606 To 
make the Author of the Epistle such a hacker and mangler 
as they themselues be, 


HACKING. 


2. That which hacks ; an implement for hacking, 
chopping wood, or breaking up earth; a chopper, 
cleaver; a hoe, mattock. 

1481-90 Howard Househ, Bks. (Roxb.) 137 Item, for 
hakkeres ij.d. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ul. 292/2 The 
Dutch Cleever, or ee Knife, is termed an Hacker, 
or Hack-mes. a@1722 Liste Husé. (1752) 214 My labourers 
came from mowing vetches..not having their hackers with 
them. 1854 ¥rul. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. 100 Hoeing with 
a heavy hacker or hoe between the rows. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Hacker, a short, strong, 
slightly curved implement of a peculiar kind, for chopping 
off the branches of fallen trees, etc. 1890 Gloucestersh. 
Gloss., Hacker, a sort of axe for cutting faggots. © 

b. U.S. A tool for making an oblique incision 
in a tree, as a channel for the passage of sap, gum, 
or resin. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 

Hacker, v. dal. [freq. of Hack v.!] 

1. trans. ‘To hash in cutting, to hack small’ 
(Jam.). F : F 

1807 Hocc Mountain Bard 18 (Jam.) His throat was a 
hackered, an’ ghastly was he. 

2. zntr. To hesitate in utterance; to stammer ; 
to ‘hum and ha’, ; 

1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Hacker, to stutter. Slouth]. 
1818 Cospetr Pol. Reg. XX XIII. 473 Compared with this, 
how can one think with patience of the hackering, and 
stammering [etc.]? 1824 Miss Mitrorp V7llage Ser. 1. 
(1863) 115 To stammer and hacker, to bow and curtsey. 

3. To haggle. 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 688 Shall national parsimony 
..hacker about the remuneration ? 

Hackery (he‘kori). Avglo-Ind. Also 8 
hackary, 8-9 hackree, 9 hackaree, hackeray, 
-ee, -ie, hackrie. [Origin not clear; perh. a cor- 
ruption of Hindi chhakya a two-wheeled bullock- 
cart.) The common native bullock-cart of India 
used for the transport of goods; also, in Western 
India and Ceylon, as formerly in Bengal, applied 
to a lighter carriage (drawn sometimes by horses) 
for the conveyance of persons. 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. India & P. 83 We were forced to mount 
the Indian Hackery, a Two-wheeled Chariot, drawn by 
swift little Oxen. 1782 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 1. 264 
The hackrees are in the nature of hackney-coaches; and 
like them, are let to the public for hire. 1793 W. Hopcrs 
Trav. India 5 A hackery is a small covered carriage upon 
two wheels, drawn by bullocks, and used generally for the 
female part of the family. 1834 CAUNTER Orient. Ann. x. 
128 Carried in gaudy palankeens, or in hackeries, with 
gorgeous canopies, drawn by two prancing horses, 1845 
StocquELer Brit. India (1854) 185 For the conveyance of 
heavy goods, hackries or bullock-carts are available. 

Hack-file, -hammer : see HAck-. 

Hackhead, var. of HAKED a pike. 

Hackin : see next 3. 

Hacking (hekin), vd/. sd. [f. Hack v.1 + 
-InG1.] 

1. The action of the verb Hack ; chopping, hew- 
ing; mutilation, ete. Hacking off, owt: see quots. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 222/1 Hakkynge, or hewynge, sec¢7o. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. m1. il. (1651) 2 Why doth 
scraping of trenchers offend a third, or hacking of files ? 
1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. s.v., Taking down old plas- 
tering from a wall or ceiling is called ‘hacking off’. 1881 
Younc Every Man his own Mechanic § 1693 ‘The remoyal 
of old glass and putty froma sash-frame is termed ‘ hacking 
out’ in the trade. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 266 
There was a lot of horrid hacking and butchery. 

b. Football. See Hack v.1 2b. 

+2. Breaking of a note; ‘mangling’ of words 
or sense; see Hack v.16 and 7, Obds. 

1496 Dives § Paup. (W. de W.) 1. lix. 101/1 It were better 
to saye goddes seruyce without note than with note and 
hackynge of the syllabes and wordes of our prayers. 1676 
Marve.i My. Smirke 6 Having avowed that he had scann’d 
the Book thorow, this hacking and vain repetition being 
just like it. 

3. concr. (Usually hackin.) A large kind of 
sausage or mincemeat pudding which formed, in 
some districts, part of the ‘cheer’ on Christmas day. 

1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk §& Selv, 159 Thus shall we sort out 
eternity into as many kinds and lengths, as the Darbyshire 
huswife does her pudding when she makes whitings and 
blackings, and liverings and hackings. 1674-91 Ray J. C. 
Words 142 A Hackin..farcimen. 16.. Aubrey MS.(N.), 
The hackin must be boiled by day break, or else two young 
men must take the maiden by the arms, and run her round 
the market place. 1878 Cusmbld. Gloss., Hackin..a pudding 
of mincemeat and fruit—used till lately for the family break- 
fast on Christmas day. 

4. Arch. (See quot.) 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Hacking in walling, denotes 
the interruption of a course of stones by the introduction of 
another on a different level, for want of stones to complete 
the thickness. 

5. attrib, and Comb. Hacking-block, -stock, = 
hack-log, -stock; hacking-knife, -tool: see quots. 

1592 Hacckinge stocke [see hackstock s.v. Hack-]. 1823 
P. Nicnorson Pract. Build. 422 A Hacking-out Tool 
is an old broken knife, ground sharp on its edge. 1827 
Steuart Planters G. (1828) 46 The lopping and hacking 
method. 1842-67 Gwitt Archit. § 2226 The hacking knife 
is for cleaning out the old putty from the rebates where 
squares are to be stopped in. 1877 Holderness Gloss., 
Hackin-block, a block of wood for chopping meat upon, 

Hacking, ///. a. [f. Hack v.!+-1ne*,] 

1. That hacks, wounds, or slashes. " 

161z W. Martyn Youth's Instruct. 39 These hacking 
fencers, impudent stage players, beastly drunkards. 1808 


HACKLE. 


Scott Let. to C. K. Sharfe 30 Dec. in Lockhart, Lay hold 
of..any other new book you like, and give us a good hack- 
ing review of it. 1864 Pusey Lect. Danied i. g That hack- 
ing school of criticism, which hewed out the books of Holy 
Scripture into as many fragments as it willed. 

2. Hacking cough, a short, dry, frequently repeated 
cough. Also HEcK1NG, q.v. 

(1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. u. ti. 55 It was called an 
Hectick fever; because (saith he) of an hecking cough 
which ever attendeth that disease.] @1825 Forsy Voc. 
E. Anglia, Hacking-cough, a faint tickling cough. 1835 
Sir G. STEPHEN Search of Horse vi. 90 The hacking tone 
of chronicasthma. 1880 Miss Brappon ¥ust as [ amt xxvii, 
I have had a hacking cough ever since last September. 

Hence Ha'ckingly adv. 

1611 Fiorio, Ad/a rvecisa, cuttingly, hackingly. 

Hackle (he'k’l), sd. Forms: 1 hacele, 3-4 
hakel(e, 5 hakille, -yll, 7 hackel, hacle, 6- 
hackle. [OE. hacele and hexcele, wk. fem., ‘ cloak, 
mantle, cassock’, corresponding, exc. in formative 
suffix, to OHG. hachul, MHG. hachel, Icel. hokull 
‘priest’s cope’, Goth. Aakuls ‘cloak’, str. masc., 
also to ON. he&/a str. f. ‘cowled, or hooded frock’.] 

+1. A cloak, mantle, outer garment ; a chasuble. 

¢893 K. ALFRED Ovos. v. x. § 3 Pa sende him mon ane 
blace hacelan angean him. crooo AUtFric Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 153/9 Clamis, hacele, uel fotsid sciccel. c¢12z00 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 163 De meshakele of medeme fustane. 

2. A covering of any kind, as a bird’s plumage, 
a serpent’s skin, etc. Ods. exc. dial. 

3- -Gaw. & Gr. Knut. 2081 Vch hille hade a hatte, a myst- 
hakel huge. cx460 J. Russet, Bk. Nurture 695 Pecok in 
hakille ryally. 1658 tr. Porta’s Nat. Mag. 1.17 The herb 
Dragon..is full of speckles like a Serpents hackle. 1750 
W. Exus Mod. Husé, II. ii. 116 (E.D.S.) The slug slipped 
his outer skin, or what we call his hackle in Hertfordshire. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Hackle, substance about the person, as 
flesh, clothing. Propertyin general. 1892 M.C. F. Morris 
Yorksh. Folk-Talk 319 Hackle is the natural covering of 
any animal, the human skin .. ‘ He’s got a good hackle ov 
his back’. 

3. a. The conical straw roofing of a bee-hive. 
b. The straw covering of the apex of a rick. ce. 
The case of a Florence flask. 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Mon. (1634) 26 Swine. .rubbing 
against the hives, and tearing the hackles. 1655 W. MEwEe 
Let. to Hartlib in Ref. Commw. Bees 49 My Appiary 
consists of a row of little houses..which I find as cheap at 
seven yeares end as straw hacles. 1673 Ray Fourn. Low C. 
(2738) I. 289 The hackles of old flasks. 1713 WARDER True 
Amazons 44 The Mouse will..shelter himself betwixt the 
Hackle and the Hive. 1842 AKERMAN Gloss. Wiltsh. Words, 
Hlackle, straw covering of the apex of a rick. 1886 TEGET- 
MEIER in Gd. Words 810 The old straw hive, which was. .to 
be seen. .covered with a straw hackle. 

Hackle (he'k’l), 55.2. In 5 hakell, 6 hackel ; 
see also HeckiE, Hatcwer. [Not recorded in 
OE, ; but the various ME. forms hechele, hetchell 
(¢ 1300), hekele (c 1440), hakell (1485), and the 
later hatchel, point to OE. *hacule, *hgctle. No 
corresponding words are recorded in the early stage 
of any Germanic lang., but MHG. hachele, hechele, 
(mod.G. /echel), MLG. and MDu. fekele, (Du. 
hekel), Da. hegle, Sw. hackla, all point to OTeut. 
type *hakila, *hakula, str. fem. with suffix-ablant ; 
prob. from the root Aak- of OHG. *hakjan, hecchen, 
Agcken, to prick, pierce, stab, and of Hook, q.v. 

It has been suggested that eck/e came immediately from 
Du.; but the ME. Aechele, hetchell, testify toan OE. /¢gcel, 
which would also give Hecke in the north ; so also, the vowel 
of hackle, hatchel can be explained only from OE. (Sense 2 
is prob. the same word, or from the same root ; sense 3 is 
more doubtful.)] “ : 

I. 1. An instrument set with parallel steel pins 
for splitting and combing out the fibres of flax or 
hemp; a flax-comb; =HECKLE, HaTcHEL. 

1485 Juv. in Rifon Ch. Acts 368 Unum hakell pro lino. 
1s99 T. M[ourer] SiZkwormes 4 Beetles, hackels, wheeles 
and frame, Wherwith to bruse, touse, spin and weaue the 
same. 1797 Monthly Mag. 11. 301 Mr. Sellars has con- 
trived, by the introduction of steel hackles, in place of 
wire, to prepare wool, cotton, etc. much more expeditiously, 
for spinning cordage or lines. 
7) 238 Hold the strike of flax in your hand, and break 
it well upon the coarse hackle. 

II. 2. Local name of the stickleback. 

1655 Mourer & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 275 
Hackles or Sticklebacks are supposed to come of the Seed 
of Fishes spilt or miscarrying in the Water. 1661 LoveLL 
Hist. Anim. §& Min, 235 Stickle-backs, Hackles ; or Harry 
bannings. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Hackle..a west- 
country name for the stickleback. 

III. 3. The long shining feathers on the neck of 
certain birds, as the domestic cock, peacock, pigeon, 
etc. A cock of a different hackle, an opponent of a 
different character. 

a1450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 34 The yelow flye, the 
body of yelow wull: the wynges of t 2 redde cocke akyll, 
1653 WALTON Axgler iv. 110 Take the hackel of a Cock or 
Capons neck..take of the one side of the feather, and then 
take the hackel, Silk or Crewel, Gold or Silver thred, make 
these fast at the bent of the hook [etc.]. 1865 KincsLEy 
Herew, Il. iv. 65 Fight it out..with a cock of a very 
different hackle. 1867 H. B. TEGETMEIER Pigeons xi. 117 
The hackle, or neck-feathers, should be bright. 1874 Slang 
Dict. 185 To show hackle, to be willing to fight. 1884 Ties 
18 Mar. 7 The 42nd [1st Batt. Roy. Highlanders] .. re- 
ceived the red hackle as an honourable distinction. 

{§ Quot. 1653 was printed ina mangled and distorted form 
by Johnson, who founded on it a mistaken explanation, 
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‘Raw silk, any filmy substance unspun’. Although cor- 
rected in Todd’s Johnson, this bogus sense of Aackée, with 
‘flimsy’ substituted by Webster for ‘filmy’, continues to 
be reproduced in dictionaries.] 

b. The hackles of a cock are erected when he is 
angry ; hence with the hackles up, said also of a dog 
on the point of fighting when the hairs at the top 
of the neck stand up, or of a hound when near the 
fox and on the point of killing him, also ¢rans/. of 
a man when aroused. Hence hackles is sometimes 
put for hair, whiskers, etc. 

1881 Puituiprs-Wot.ey Sport in Crimea 76 As my hackles 
were now fairly up, I crept and ran as well as I could after 
my wounded game. 1882 Pad/ Mall G. 31 May 4/2 Not 
a single hound with his hackles up. 1883 E. PENNELL- 
Evmuirst Cream Leicestersh. 98 1 almost saw the hackles 
of a good old squire rise as he waved his hat and cheered. 
1894 BLAcKMoRE /Perdycross 179 He had no moustache to 
stroke—for only cavalry officers. .as yet wore ginger hackles. 

4. Angling. An artificial fly, dressed wholly or 
principally with a hackle-feather, or something 
resembling this; a‘ palmer’. Also hack/le-/ly. 

1676 Cotton Walton's Angler u. 318 This month also 
a Plain Hackle or Palmer fly..will kill. 1799 G. Smitu 
Laboratory II. 301 Black-hackle. Body, pale yellow silk, 
[etc.]. 1867 O. W. Hotmes Guard. Angel xxii. (1891) 260 
He must go armed with all implements, from the red 
hackle to the harpoon. 

IV. attrib. and Comé. 

5. [from 1]. Hackle bar, the bar in which the 
hackle pins are set; hackle bench (see quot.) ; 
hackle pin, tooth, one of the teeth of a hackle; 
hackle sheet, a sheet carrying hackles and moving 
over pulleys. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 11. 431 The object of these guide 
plates is to support the *hackle bars in passing over the 
small rollers, did. 423 *Hackle bench sometimes revolving 
so as to present different degrees of hackles at its various 
angles, sometimes stationary with the gradation of hackles 
upon its length. J/ézd. 426 The surfaces being placed so 
close together that the *hackle pins penetrated the flax 
from both sides, and hackled at the same time. did. 425 
Pulleys for carrying the *hackle sheets. /éizd, 420 For 
hand-hackling, the tools used consist of a surface studded. . 
with metal points, called *hackle-teeth. 

6. [from IIT] as hackle-feather, -maker; hackle- 
wese ady.; hackle-fly : see 4. 

1681 CHetHAM Angler's Vade-m. x. § 3 (1689) 102 An 
Artificial Palmer-Worm or Fly which is to be made with 
a Hackle Feather. 1667 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 
244 A capital hot-weather fly dressed hacklewise. 1888 
Daily News 22 May 2/3 The hackle feathers of the male 
bird are several feet long. 

Hackle, v.!_ [dim. and freq. of Hack v.!: cf. 
MDnu. akkelen, having the same relation to hakken. 
Cf. also HaGGLez v.] 

1. ¢vans. To cut roughly, hack, mangle by cutting. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1612) 741 Caesar..was hackled 
and mangled among them, as a wild beast taken of hunters, 
1611 Coryat Crudities 274 I have seen a Mountebanke 
hackle and gash his naked arme with a knife most pittifully 
to beholde. 1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1959/4 His Hair not 
shav’d but cut and hackled with a pair of Sheers. 1790 
Burke Fy. Rev. Wks. V. 351 The other divisions of the 
kingdom being hackled and torn to pieces. 1876 T. S. 
Ecan tr. Heine's Atta Troll, etc. 222 "Twill prickle and 
hackle your faces. 

+ 2. intr. To make a hacking. Ods. 

1589 Nasue Martins Months Minde 18 These lustie 
youthes..hackle at our throate. 

Hence Hackled £f/. a., Hackling vd. sd. 

1583 Bapincton Commandmz. i. (1637) 8 Evill cutting or 
hackling of the knife. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xxv. 
214 Anold knife whose hackled edge. .assisted Andy’s own 
ingenuity in the tearing of his coat. 

Hackle, v.2 [f. Hackiysd.1] trans. To cover 
(a bee-hive) with a hackle or straw roof. 

1609 C. Butier Fe. Mon. (1634) 51 That they be close 
cloomed..and well hackled down to, or below, the Stool. 

Hackle, v.3 [f. Hacktn 5.21: cf, HEcKLE v. 
in same sense.] ¢vans. To dress (flax or hemp) 
with the hackle, whereby the fibres are split, 
straightened, and combed out, so as to be in con- 
dition for spinning. 

1616 [see Hacxuinc v0. sd.]. 1755 Jounson, Hackle, to 
dress flax. 1788 Trans. Soc. Arts V1. 164 To be hackled, 
much in the manner of dressing Flaxor Hemp. 1797 Mar. 
Epcewortu Early Lessons (1827) I. 217 I am going to 
hackle the flax..said the woman, and she began to comb 
the flax with these steel combs. 1866 RocErs Agric. & 
Prices 1. xviii. 426 Small quantities of hemp were grown.. 
and..the produce was hackled and spun by the servants. 

b. fig. =HEOKLE: see CROSS-HACKLE. 

Hence Hackled ZV. a. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 11. 422 Each hackled tress of flax. 

Hackle, v.4 Angling. [f. Hackux sd.2 III.] 
trans. To dress (a fly) with a hackle-feather. 

1867 F, Francis Angling xi. (1880) 402 Blue jay hackled 
over the wing. 1886 Prytr NV. Country Flies 27 Hackled 
with a golden feather from a Cock Pheasant’s neck. 

Hence Hackled ///. a., Hackling vd/. sd. 

1867 F. Francis Angling xiii. (1880) 475 Wherea junction 
of hackles is to be effected..compare the length of the 
fibres, so that the hackling may graduate, 1892 Daily 
News 14 Apr. 3/t In Yorkshire hackled spider flies are the 
only wear. 

Hackler (heklo1), [f. HackLEv.3] One who 
hackles (flax or hemp) ; a flax-dresser, heckler. 

1780 A. YounG Tour Jrel, 1. 164 They next send it to 
a flax-hackler. 1884 Quiver Mar. 299/2 Hacklers’ disease 
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..is produced by a kind of ‘pouce’, which being inhaled 
causes severe tickling in the throat. 1894 Dazly News 
‘ire 3/3 All the hacklers die young. 
acklet (he’klét). Also haglet. [Origin un- 
certain. ] A small species of sea-gull; the kittiwake. 
1855 Kincstey Westw. Ho! xxxii, From the Gull-rock 
rose a thousand birds..the choughs cackled, the hacklets 
wailed. 1856 Emerson Ezg. Traits, Voy. to Eng. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 11 Gulls, haglets, ducks, petrels, swim, dive, and 
hover around. 1865 Gosse Land & Sea (1874) 74 The 
kittywake, or hacklet, a very small species of gull. 


Hackling (he'klin), vd/. 53.1 [f. Hackre v.3 + 
-InG!.] The action of the vb. Hackin3; the 


combing of flax or hemp. 

1616 Surv. & Marxu. Country Farme 568 This line after 
it hath receiued braking and the first hackling, you shall take 
the strickes, and platting them into a plat of three, make 
a good bigge roule thereof. 1839 StonEHOUSE A -rholme 29. 

attrib. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 11. 420 In the early period 
of the linen manufacture, when spinning was done exclu- 
sively by hand, no hackling-machines were employed. 

Hackling? and 3: see after HAckLE v.! and 4. 

Hackly (hekli), «. [f Hacky v1 + -y.] 
Rough or jagged as though hacked on a small 
scale; esf., of metals and minerals: Having the 


surface rough with short sharp points. 

1796 Kirwan Elen, Min. (ed. 2) 1. 34 The hackly 
[fracture] presents sharp points, easily perceived in 
feeling it. 1811 A, T. Tomson Lond. Disp, (1830) 533 
It [rhubarb] breaks with a rough hackly fracture. 1846 
Dana Zooph. (1848) 503 The broad plates..have a very un- 
even hackly surface. 1849 Vartry Rudin. Min. 16 The 
native metals.. have a hackly fracture, which may be 
observed on breaking a piece of thick wire. a 

Hackman (hekm£n). U.S. [f. Hack 53.3 2.] 
The driver of a hack or hackney-carriage; a cabman. 

18g0 HawtHorne Amer. Note-Bks. (1883) 370 We find 
ourselves in Boston surrounded by eager hackmen. 1879 
Sata in Daily Tel. 26 Dec., The..hackman..charged us 
a dollar and a half for what in England would have been 


an eighteenpenny drive. 

Hackmatack (he kmatek). Also 8 hak- 
mantak, 9 hacmontac, hackmetack. [American 
Indian; see quot. 1792.] The American Larch or 
Tamarack (Larix Americana), found in northern 
swamps of the United States. Also attrib. 

1792 J. Betxnar Hist. New-Hanipsh. I. 33 On some 
mountains we find a shrubbery of hemlock and spruce, 
whose branches are knit together so as to be impenetrable. 
The snow lodges on their tops, and a cavity is formed 
underneath. These are called by the Indians, Hakmantaks. 
182x Dwicut Jrav. I. 36 Hacmontac I take to be an 
Indian name. 1845 N. P. Rocers in Whittier’s Pr. Wks. 
(1889) II. 240 The dark hemlock and hackmatack woods. 
1882 Pall Mail G. 29 Mar. 11/1 The Meteor..is built of 
oak, hackmatack, and hard pine. 

Hackney (he‘kni), sd. (¢.) Forms: 4 hakenai, 
-ne, 4-5 hak(e)nei, -ney, 4-6 hak(e)nay(e, 5 
hack-, haknay, (haukenay), 5-6 hackenaye, 
-neye, hakney, 6 hackeny, -neie, (hacqne, 
hacqueneye), haiknay, -ne, -ney, ( //. hackness, 
haiknes), 6-7 hackneye, -nie, 6-8 #/. hacknies, 
7 hacn(e)y, 7-8 hackny, 4- hackney. [a. OF. 
haquenée fem, ‘an ambling horse or mare, especially 
for ladies to ride on’; cf. OSp. and Pg. facanea, 
Sp. hacanea, It. acchénea (Florio), chinea ‘a hackney 
or ambling nag’: see Diez, Scheler, etc. (In 1373 
latinized in England as hakeneius : see Du Cange.) 

It is now agreed by French and Dutch scholars that 
MDu. hackeneie, hackeneye, Du. hakkenij, to which some 
have referred the French word, was merely adopted from 
the French, thus disposing of conjectures as to the derivation 
of the word from MDu. hacken to hoe. The French haguenée 
and its Romanic equivalents had probably some relation- 
ship with OF. Aague, OSp. and Pg. faca, Sp. haca ‘a nag, 
a gelding, a hackney’ (Minsheu): but, although the word- 
group has engaged the most eminent etymologists, its 
ulterior derivation is still unknown. ] ; 

I. 1. A horse of middle size and quality, used for 
ordinary riding, as distinguished from a war-horse, 
a hunter, or a draught-horse ; in early times often 
an ambling horse ; now technically = Hack 56.8 t b. 

13.. Six Beues 1255 (MS.A.) Ac nim a li3ter hakenai & 
lef her be swerd Morgelai. c 1330 R. BRuNNE Cron. (1810) 
278 Tille ober castels about pei sent tueye and tueye In 
aneus for doute, ilk on on his hakneye. ?a1366 CHAUCER 
Rom. Rose 1137 He..loved to have welle hors of prys. He 
wende to have reproved be Of thefte or moordre, if that he 
Hadde in his stable ony hakeney. ¢1386 — Can. Yeout. 
Prol. & T.6 His hakeney which bat was al pomely grys. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 580/31 Eguil/us, an hakeney. 
©1440 Partonopfe 3882 A hakeney That ys swyft and ryght 
well ambling. 1469 House. Ord. 97 To have viii coursers 
for his saddle & to them iiii keepers with theyre hakneyes. 
1548 Hatt Chrox., Hex. VI, 165 b, The erle of Shrewesbury 
.. because of his age, rode on a litle hakeney. 1577-87 
Ho.insuev Chron. Il, 20/1 The nag or the hackeneie is 
verie good for trauelling. 1590 R. Payne Descr. rel. (1841) 
7 Carthorsses, mares, and little hackneies are of a very 
smal price. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 257 The Germans in 
acknowledgement of their tenure of the Papacie, gaue the 
Pope yeerly 8. and 40. thousand duckats, together with 
a white horse. The mony..at this day is paid, together 
with the white hackney. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
160 Pages, mounted on white Hackneys, having green 
velvet Saddles. 1678 Butter Hud. 11. i. 412 Mounted on 
a Broom, the Nag And Hackney of a peplane Hag. 1820 
Scotr Jvanhoe ii, He rode..a strong hackney for the road, 
to save his gallant warhorse. 1831 Praep Poems (1865) Il. 
157 Do you canter down the Row, Upon a very long-tailed 
hackney? 1843 Youarr Horse iv. (ed. 2) 96 The hackney 
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has many of the qualities of the hunter on a small scale. 
1890 BoL_prewoop Col. Reformer (1891) 266 The farmer .. 
mounted upon a stout, not over-refined hackney. 

+2. From an early date mention is found of 
hackneys hired out; hence the word came often to 
be taken as, A horse kept for hire. Obs. (Cf. also 
hackney horse in 6, HACKNEY-MAN.) 

[1393 Lanot. P. PZ. C. ut. 175 Ac hakeneyes hadde pei 
none . bote hakeneyes to hyre. 1594 Prat Yewedl-ho, u1. 
28 Ride vpon a hired Hackney.] 1614 ‘T. Apams in Spur- 
geon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxvi. 10 It is a wretched thing 
when justice is made a hackney that may be backed for 
money. 1626 Meape in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. TI. 231 
Divers in Town got hacknies, and fled to avoid impor- 
tunity. 168: Lond. Gaz. No. 1624/4 There was a Brown 
Nag left by them, supposed to be a London-Hackney. 
1715 De For Fam. Justruct. 1. iv. (1841) I. 74 I'll take 
a hackney, and go to the Mall. 


+b. fig. from 1 and 2, passing into 3. Ods. 

c 1410 S7r Cleges 245 He had non hors .. But a staffe was 
hys hakenay As a man in pouerte. 1600 DEKKER S/oe- 
maker's Holiday i. (1862) 9 Take him, brave men, Hector 
of Troy was an hackney to him. 1601 ? Marston Pasguil 
& Kath.1. 31 Trampled on By euery hacknies heeles. 1698 
B. F. Modest Censure 26 His Criticism is ..a hackney to 
his private Belief and Opinion. 1738 Pore E72, Sat. u. 
140 Each spur-gall’d Hackney of the day. 

+ 3. One who is used to do mean or servile work 


for hire; a common drudge, ‘fag’, ‘slave’. Also 


Jig. Obs. 
1546 J. Heywoop Prov, (1867) 34 Whan ought was to doo, 


I was common hackney. 1584 R. Scor Discov. Witchcr., 
Disc. Divels x. (1886) 424 Archangels .. are sent onelie 
about great and secret matters; and angels are common 
hacknies about euerie trifle. 1668 Pepys Diary 11 Feb., 
Which makes me mad that I should, by my place, become 
the hackney of this office, in perpetual trouble and vexation. 
1669 Addr. Yung. Gentry Eng. 8 The idle person is the only 
common Hackney, and .. stands ready to let out himself 
Post. xr710 J. WyetH in Suppl. Ellwood’s Autobiog. (1765) 
405 A mercenary Hackney to some of the Clergy. 1784 
Cowrer Tiroc. 620 Such is all the mental food purvey’d By 
public hacknies in the schooling trade. 

+4. A woman that hires her person, a prostitute, 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse Apol. (Arb.) 66 Venus..that 
taught the women in Cyprus to set vp a Stewes too hyre 
out them selues as hackneies for gaine. 1593 NAsHE Christ’s 
7. 80 b, When the hackney he hath payde for lyes by him. 
1611 CotGr., Bringuenaudée, a common hackney. 1679 
Burnet Hist. Ref. 1. App. 278 [¢”. N. Sanders] She was 
so notoriously lewd that she was called an Hackney. 

5. A carriage kept for hire ; a HacKNEY-coAcH. 

1664 Pepys Diary 18 Apr., Myself being in a hackney and 
full of people, was ashamed to be seen by the world, many 
of them knowing me. 1695 Concreve Love for L. u. iii, 
If you won’t lend me your Coach, I'll take a Hackney, or 
a Chair. 1729 Mrs. Penvarves in Mrs. Delany's Life & 
Corr. 141 We were in no bustle of coaches, for no hackneys 
were allowed to pass. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 1460 
He jumped into a Hackney. 

II. attrib. and Comd. 

6. a. In apposition, as hackney horse = senses 
1and 2; so, hackney jade, mare, post-horse, stallion, 
steed ; also (in analogous sense) hackney ass, mule, 
and transf., hackney-devil. 

1506 GuyLrorpE Pilgr, 78 The next daye, Tewysday .. 
we toke our sayd hakney horses and rode to Vyncencia. 
1556 Witnats Dict. (1568) 16a/1 A hackney horse or horse 
to be hyred, eguus meritorius. 1898 Haxiuyr Voy. I. 
400(R.) There they use to put out their women to hire as we 
do here hakney horses. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa. 25 
Their horses of the countrey-breed are..small hackney- 
jades. bid. 1. 203 Great store of hackney-mules, and asses 
arekept for travellers toride upon. 1667 Davenant & Dry- 
DEN fee IV. iii. Syc. How wilt thou carry me thither? 
Steph. Upon a hackney-devil of thy mother’s. 1688 R. 
Hoime Armoury 1. 150/1 Hackney or Saddle Horses are 
such as man useth to ride upon for the ease of his Body. 
1703 MaunprELt Fourn. Ferus. (1721) 130 Here are Hack- 
ney Asses always standing ready equipp’d for hire. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 509 ® 8 Mr. Tobias Hobson..was the 
first in this island who let out hackney horses. 1884 
Hackney Stud Bk. 1. 33 The Modern Hackney Horse may 
be said to have been the product of the eighteenth century. 

b. attrib. Of or pertaining to a hackney (horse), 
as hackney hire, pace, saddle, stable, stud, etc. 

1379 MS. Hostill. Roll, Durh., In uno Hakenay-sadyll 
empt. vjs. viljd. 1467 Mann. §& Housch. Exp. 389 A new 
hakeney sadylle prise v.s. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in 
Hunt. 1. v, Out of the old hackney pace, to a fine easie 
amble. 1659 T, Pecke Parnassi Puerp. 56 What for Hack- 
ney-hire, was given you. 1754 Foore Knights 1. Wks. 1799 
I. 70 That year the hackney-stable was built. 1809 British 
Press 5 Apr. in Spirit Pub. Frnis, (1810) X11. 60 [A mare] 
only of hackney size. 1884 (¢#t/e) Hackney Stud Book. 

ce. Plying for hire, as HackNEy - CARRIAGE, 
-CHAIR, -COACH; also hackney-boat, chariot. 

x71x Appison Sect, No. 130 ® 4 The .. Hackney-boat, 
which carries Passengers from Leyden to Amsterdam, 1813- 
14 Act 54 Geo. ITI, c. 147 (title), An Act..for authorizing the 
licensing of a limited Number of Hackney Chariots. 1825 
C. M. Wresrmacotr Eng. Spy 1. 382 Expecting to have met 
with a hackney rattler, but not one was to be found upon 
the stand. 

+'7. a. In apposition, or as adj. Doing or ready 
to do work for hire, hireling (also fig.) ; as hackney 
author, clerk, fiddler, gladiator, libeller, preacher, 
scribbler, sonneteer, tutor, writer, etc.; also hack- 
ney pen, tongue. Wb. attrib. or as adj. Done by a 
‘hackney’ or for hire, as hackney gob, writing. Obs. 

1589 R. Harvey Pl, Perc. (1860) 11 Is it conscience or 
lucre, that spurgals thy hackney pen? 1660 Woop Life 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 361 There were some hackney preachers 
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in the University at this time. 1666 W. Bocuurst Lozmo- 
eraphia 66 Your wild, wanton, hackney fiddlers. 1681 
Hicxerincity Vind. Naked Truth u.7 A glib Hackney- 
Tongue he had in his head. 1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 419 
Some starved hackny sonneteer. a@1719 Appison Lover 
No. 39 (Jod.) Booksellers, who set their hackney writers at 
work for so much a sheet. 1719 BoLinGBROKE in Swift's 
Lett. (1766) 11. 4 What hackney gladiator can you find, By 
whom the Olympic crown would be declin'd? @1734 Nortu 
Exant. 1. i. § 7 (1740) 18 The Hackney Libellers of the 
Faction. c1762 Liroyp Fam. Ep. in Chalmers Eng. Poets 
(1810) XV. 118, I must serve some hackney job. c1766 
Burke Tracts Popery Laws Wks. 1X. 336 As hackney 
Clerks, at the miserable salary of 7s. a week. 

+c. Prostitute. Mackney-woman, a bawd. Obs. 

1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle vi. 2719 Olde hackny women, 
they hire out their jades. 1647 R. Starytton Fuvenal 36 
Hackney-wenches, that ith circus stand. 1678 Butter Hud. 
ul. i. 892 No more than every Lover Does from his Hack- 
ney-Lady suffer. ; n 

+ B. as aaj. Worn out, like a hired horse, by 
indiscriminate or vulgar use; threadbare, trite, 
commonplace ; hackneyed. Ods. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 151 A hackney prouerb in 
mens mouths euer since K. Lud was a little boy. a1625 
FLETCHER Woman pleased 1. i, Law .. Her rules and pre- 
cepts .. pamper’d up to cozen him that bought her, When 
she herself was hackney, lame, and founder’d. 1714 J. 
Wacker Suffer. Clergy 82 The most common and hackney 
charge in this kind was Tavern haunting and common 
swearing. 1738 Warburton Div. Legat. App. 37 One of 
his hackney fallacies that run from the end of the book to 
the other. 1792 W. Boys Coll. Hist. Sandwich 293 note, 
‘The hackney-imputations of drunkeness and swearing. 

Ha:ckney, v. Now rave exc. in ffl. a. Hack- 
NEYED, q.v. [f. Hackney sd.] 

1. trans. To make a hackney of ; to use (a horse) 
as a hack, for general riding purposes; = Hack 
v3 34. 

1577 Stanyuurst Descr. Tred. in Holinshed Chron. (1587) 
II. 20/1 These horses are best for skirmishes, not for travel- 
ling, for their stomachs are such, as they disdaine to be 
hacknied. 1848 A. B. Evans Leicestersh. Words, Phrases, 
etc. s. v., He’ll do very well to drive, but he’s not any 
longer safe to hackney. 

Jig. 15881 Stpney Astr. & Stella cii, Galens adoptiue 
sonnes, who by a beaten way Their iudgements hackney 
on, the fault of [ater edd. on] sicknesse lay. 

b. jig. To use as a ‘hack’. 

1837 Blackw. Mag. XLI. 277 Hackneyed or spit upon, as 
the caprice or expediency of the moment prevailed. 

+2. trans. To mount (any one) on a hackney. 

1636 Massincer Gt. Dk. Florence 1v.i, A coach for my 
money! and that the courtezans know well: Their riding 
so makes them last three years longer Than such as are 
hacknied. ¢ 

+ 3. intr. To ride in a hackney-carriage. In 
quot. 4o hackney zt. Obs. 

1684 PHito Pater Odserv. RE 6 He..must Trudge 
on Ten-Toes or Hackney it to Sams Coffee-House. 

+4. trans. To convey in a hackney-carriage. 

1784 Cowrer Zask 11. 652 To her who..Is hackneyed 
home unlackeyed. 

+5. fig. To drive hard; to post; to hurry. 
Also tnxtr. (for reft.) To run hard, race. Oés. 

1617 J. Moore Mappe Mans Mortal. um. iii. 201 The 
minutes that hackney at the heeles of time, runne not so 
fast away. 1631 QuarLEs Div. Poems, Samson (1717) 24% 
How are thy Angels hackney’d up and down To visit man? 
1676 Marve tt //ist. Ess. Wks. III. 127 Both men and 
horses and leather being hackneyed, jaded, and worn out 
upon the errand of some contentious and obstinate bishop. 
1781 CowPer Retivement 1 Hackneyed in business, wearied 
at that oar. 1798 W. Hutron Axtodiog. 41, I had..paid 
two shillings rhe a ticket, been hackneyed through the 
rooms with violence .. and came away completely disap- 
pointed. 

+ 6. To let ot for hire. Also zxtr. for pass. Obs. 

1622 Massincer & Dekker Virg, Mart. u. iii, I know 
women sell themselves daily, and are hacknied out for 
silver. 1643 G. WitpE Sev. at St. Maries 11 Could they 
have the heart to hackny out this Kingdome. 1679 PrANcE 
True Narr. Pop. Plot 36 Hackneying forth of Masses for 
Twelve-pence apiece. ¢1736 SAvAGE Poet's Defend. on 
Statesnt. 26 No will to hackney out polemic strain. 

7. To make common by indiscriminate everyday 
usage; to render too familiar, vulgar, trite, or 
commonplace. Also with out, about, upon. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hex. JV, m. ii. 40 So common hackney’d’ 
in the eyes of men. 1739 CipBEr Afol. iv. 78 Plays come 
to be so hackney 'd out, the best Actors will soon feel that 
the Town has enough of them. 1787 ‘G. Gampano’ Acad. 
Horsemnten (1809) 5, I have had some difficulty in fixing upon 
a title for my work: A Vade Mecumz is quite hacknied out. 
1817 W. Irvine Life & Lett. (1864) 1. 392, I should not like 
to have my name hackneyed about among the office-seekers 
and office-givers at Washington. 1823 I. Jerrerson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 376. 1869 GouLBurN Pus. Holiness viii. 71 Like 
a popular air. ,hackneyed upon every street-organ. 


+b. To undo the freshness or delicacy of. Oés. 

1785 Exugenius 11. 23 Young men..who have been hack- 
neyed, from their very infancy, in some of our public 
seminaries. 1787 T, Jerrerson Wit, (1859) Il. 241 Their 
first and most delicate passions are hackneyed on unworth 
objects here. 1792 Mary Wottstonecr. Rights Wom. vi. 
268 To despise the sensibility that had been excited and 
hackneyed in the ways of women whose trade was vice. 
1808 din. Rev. X1. 452 Employments which hackney the 
minds of the other sex. 

8. To render habituated, practised, or experienced 
iz: often with dyslogistic connotation. 

1751 SMOLLEt? Per. Pic. (1779) IV. xci. gt Hackneyed as 
he was in the ways of life. 1801 Mar. EpcewortH Good 
rench Governess (1832) 100 Hackneyed in the common 





HACKSTER. 


language of conversation. 18:0 JANE Porter Scot. Chie/s 
lix. 376 Long hackneyed in secret gallantries. 1838 Lyrron 
Alice 27 Persons a little hackneyed in the world. — 

Hence Ha‘ckneying v/. sb. and pf/. a. (in quot. 
attrib.) ; also Ha’ckneyer, one who hackneys. 

180r Souturey Lef#?. (1856) I. 181 He begins to discover 
that hackneying authorship is not the way to be great. 
1849 J. Witson Christopher under Canvass in Blackw. 
Mag. UXVI. 254 Every hackneyer of this phrase. 

a‘ckney-ca‘rriage. [f. Hackney sd.6c+ 
CarkiaGE.] Any carriage or vehicle standing or 
publicly plying for hire. 

1831 Act 1 § 2 Will. IV c. 22. § 3 Every Hackney Car- 
riage mentioned and described in the Schedule. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xlvi, Alighted from a hackney-carriage. 
1847 Act 10 6 11 Vict. c. 89 § 38 Every wheeled Carriage. . 
used in standing or plying for Hire in any Street .. and 
every Carriage standing upon any Street, public or private 
.. having thereon any numbered Plate required by this. .Act 
. Shall be deemed to be a Hackney Carriage. 


Ha‘ckney-chai‘r. Formerly, a sedan chair, 
now a bath chair or the like, plying publicly for 
hire. Hence Hackney-chairman, the bearer, 


drawer, or keeper of a hackney-chair. 

1710 Act 9 Anne c. 27 (title), An Act for licensing and 
regulating Hackney Coaches and Chairs. /éid. c. 23. § 8 
If any Hackney Coachman or Chairman shall. .exact more 
for his Hire than the several Rates hereby limited. 1776 
Apam Smitu W, WN, v. ii. (1869) Il. 447 The tax upon every 
hackney coach .. and upon every hackney chair. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge xvi, Long stands of hackney-chairs 
and groups of chairmen. .obstructed the way. 

Ha‘ckney-coa‘ch. [f. Hacknuy sd. 6c + 
Coacu.] A four-wheeled coach, drawn by two 
horses, and seated for six persons, kept for hire. 

¢ 1610 [implied in HacknEy-CoACHMAN]. 1635 J. TAYLOR 
(Water P.) Old Parr Div, They [Coaches] have increased 
..to the undoing of the Watermen, by the multitudes of 
Hackney or hired Coaches: but they never swarmed so 
thick to pester the streets, as they doe now, till the yeare 
1605. 1660 Perys Diary 7 Nov., Notwithstanding this was 
the first day of the King’s proclamation against hackney 
coaches coming into the streets to be hired, yet I got one to 
carry me home. 1777 SHERIDAN 777 Scard. Prol., The 
streets, some time ago, were paved with stories Which, 
aided by a hackney-coach, half broke your bones, 1836 
Dickens Sk. Boz (1849) 49/2 A regular, ponderous, rickety, 
London hackney-coach of the old school. 1882 Serjr. BAL- 
LANTINE Laer. (1890) 16 A machine called a hackney- 
coach, licensed to carry six people..was the principal mode 
of locomotion. 

attrib. 1623-4 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtous 
p. liii, 6 str. of oates to the hackney coach horses and the 
hackney horses. 1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5344/3 The Hackney 
Coach Office in Surry street in the Strand. 1836 Dickens 
Sk. Boz (1850) 90/1 Rumours were rife on the hackney- 
coach-stands, that a buss was building, to run from Lisson- 
grove to the Bank. 

Ha‘ckney-coa’chman. 
hackney-coach. 

¢ 1610 MIDDLETON, etc. Wzdow v. i, My master kisses, as 
I've heard a hackney-coachman Chear up his mare; chap, 
chap. 1705 HickerincILL Pyiest-cr, u. viii. 77 Chiefly.. 
Design’d against common Carriers, Waggoners, Hackne 
Coachmen, and Watermen. 1838 Dickens Wich, Nick. il, 
Mr. Bonney bustled up’.. and knocked a hackney-coach- 
man’s knock on the table with a little hammer. 

Hackneyed (he'knid), A//. a. [f. HAcknny v.] 

+1, Hired; kept for hire. Oés. 

1767 G. S. Carry Hills of Hybla 20 On hackney’d steeds, 
the giddy blockheads fly. a@x1818 D. Stewart in Jas. Mill 
Brit. India 1. u. ix. 385 A village apothecary or a hacknied 
nurse. 

2. Used so frequently and indiscriminately as to 
have lost its freshness and interest ; made trite and 
commonplace ; stale. 

1749 Hurp Notes on Hovrace’s Art Poetry (R.), The 
tedium arising from hacknied expression. 1785 BosweLL 
Voy. Hebrides 24 Aug., The old hackneyed objection. 
1817 J. Scorr Paris Revisit. (ed. 4) 375 It is the hackneyed 
complaint that England is without a fine public collection. 
1873 SMILES Huguenots Fr. 1. v. (1881) 82 Along the hack- 
neyed tourist routes. 1887 Symonps Life B. Cellini (1888) 
I. Introd. 1r Handling a somewhat hackneyed subject. 

3. Habituated by much practice, experienced ; 
sometimes with the ulterior idea of disgust or 
weariness. 

1760 C. Jonnston Chrysal (1822) III. 146 Hacknied as 
he was in the ways of wickedness. 1810 Scort in Croker 
Papers 1o Oct., Whatever the practised and hackneyed 
critic may say. 1823 — Peveril xxxix, The hackneyed 
voluptuary is like the jaded epicure. 1828 D’Israe.i Chas. /, 
II. vi. 142 Both much too young for hacknied statesmen. 

Hackney-man (heknimen). Forms: see 
Hackney sé. [f. Hacknzy sé.+Man.] A man 
who keeps hackney horses or hackney-carriages 
for hire; +a servant who attends to a hackney. 

1362 Lanot. P. P2. A. v. 161 Hikke pe hakeney mon and 
hogge pe neldere. 1467 Mann. §& Housch. Exp. (Roxb.) 
398 Paid to the hakneyman in party of payment of the horse 
that my mastyr hered to Pere to Stoke. 1599 Soliman 
& Perseda 1, in Hazl. Dodsley V. 281 A hackney-man 
Should have ten shillings for horsing a gentle-woman. 1601 
F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. IT § 56 (1876) 43 In the same 
stable shalbe an hackneyman, who shal keepe the hakene of 
the house. 1628 Earte Microcosm., Carrier (Arb.) 36 A 
carryer is his own Hackneyman ; for hee lets himselfe out 
to trauell as well as his horses. 3797 Wo corr (P. Pindar) 
Out at Last Wks, 1812 III. 500 The Hackneymen .. Shall 
cry ‘My money for my Chaise’. 1845 Disraetr SydiZ 
(1863) 190 The straggling yard of a hackneyman. 

+ Hackster. Ods. exc. dial xia 7 hacster, 
haxter. [f. Hack v.1+-sTur.} 


The driver of a 


HACKTHORN. 


1. Zt. One who hacks, a ‘hacker’ or ‘cutter’; a 
cut-throat ; a swaggering ruffian, swashbuckler. 

158r J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 247 b, If God were 
such a Royster or hackster that would delight in the 
slaughter of men. 1610 Hotianp Camden's Brit. 1. 11 
The hackster, that was hired and sent to kill Marius. 163 
Bratuwait Whimzies, Hospitall-man 45 To bring an old 
haxter to the exercise of devotion. 1649 Mitton Zzkon, iii. 
(1851) 357 Happy times; when Braves and Hacksters.. 
were thought the fittest .. to defend his Person. 1658 
CLEVELAND Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 475. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Hackster, a murderer; a hewer down of others. 

b. A prostitute’s ‘ bully’. 

1607 CuarpMan Bussy D’Amdbois Plays 1873 Il. 58 Thou 
would’st turne Hackster to any whore. 

2. A prostitute. (Cf. HAcKNEY sé, 4.) 

1594 NasHE Unjfort. Trav. 42 Out whore, strumpet, six 
penie hackster. 1611 Corer. s.v. Danse, Elle sgait assez 
de la vieille danse .. she hath bin a hackster, a twigger, a 


good one, in her time. 

Hackthorn (he'kpgm). [ad. Du. haakedorn, 
hook-thorn.] A South African thorny shrub 
(Acacia detinens), also termed ‘ Wait-a-bit thorn’. 

1863 W. C, Batpwin Afr. Hunting 173, I must have had 
nearly five miles through hack-thorns. 1871 J. MAcKENzIE 
to Years north of Orange River 385 The hack-thorn 
(Acacia detinens) is especially sacred ; it would be a great 
offence to cut down a bough from this tree. 

Hack-watch : see Hack sé.3 6. 

Ha‘ckwood. Jocal. The hagberry tree. 

_ 1853 G. Jounnston Wat. Hist. E. Bord. 1. 58 Prunus 

Padus..The shrub is called Hackwood, and the fruit Hack- 
berry or Hagberry. 

Hack-work (he k,wa1k). [Hack 53.3] Work 
done by a hack or hired drudge; esp. literary 
work which a person is hired by a publisher, 
editor, or other, to do. 

1851 Sir F. Parcrave Norm. §& Eng. I. 60 Trade hack- 
work is of course out of the question. 1875 HAmERTON 
Intell. Life v. ii. (1876) 182 Literary hack-work. 1881 
Masson in Macm. Mag. XLV. 159 Such articles of hack- 
work as might be intrusted conveniently to an unknown 
young man on the spot. 


Hacky (he ki), @.1 collog. [f. Hack v1+-¥1] 
Of a cough: Characterized by hacking. 

Mod. Advt., That rasping hacky cough of yours. 

Hacky, 2.2 collog. [f. Hack 56.3 + -y1.] Of 
the nature of a hack (horse). 

1870 Daily News 6 June, Britannia [a mare] ..she is 
‘hacky’, and in the wrong place here. 

Hacot, var. HAKED. 

+ Hacoyte. Os. rare. [The latter part appears 
to be OF. cotte :—L. culctta feather-bed, cushion, 
pillow; but the Aa- is unexplained, prob. some 
error.}] A cushion or pillow. 

1541 CopLanp Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. ¥ iij, The loynes 
are musculous flesshes lyeng in the sydes of the spondyles 


of the backe that serue as hacoytes of the synewes [oriz. L. 
ut sint illis culcitra]. 

Hacquebute, obs. form of Hacksur. 

Hacqueton, hacton, var. Haqurton, Acton. 

+ Had, hade, hod. 0ds. Forms: 1 had, 
2-4 had, 3-4 hade, hod. [OE. hdd = OS. héd, 
condition, rank (:—OTeut. *haidu-z: cf. Goth. 
haidus way, manner, OHG. fez¢t m. and fem., 
person, personality, sex, condition, quality, rank, 
ON. hezdr honour, dignity, Sw. Adder, Da. heder 
honour). Being used in comb. with sbs. as in 
cild-hdd, mxgden-hdd, etc., this word, after its 
obsolescence as an independent word, remained as 
a suffix, ME. -od, mod. -Hoop q.v. The sb. after 
1200 appears in southern and midl. ME. as /éd, in 
north. as had, hode; the forms in @ being much 
more numerous, it is here treated under had, 
although, if it had lived on, the modern Eng. form 
would have been ode or hoad.] 

1. Person (in various senses). 

cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. tv. xix. [xvii.] (x890) 312 A2nne God 
on preom astondnessum odpo hadum. c 1000 Ags. Gosf. 
Matt. xxii, 16 Pu ne be-sceawast nanes mannes had. c 1000 
fEirric Gram, xxii. (Z.) 127 Pry hadas synt worda. Se 
forma had ys pe sprech be him sylfum ana. c1175 Lamb. 
ffom. 99 An god..on preom hadan. c1z00 OrmIN 1cg89 
Preo hadess, Faderr and Suneand Hali3 Gast. a1225 Axcr. 
&. 26 On almihti God, prile ine breo hodes. 

2. Sex. (Only in OE.) 

cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. 1. i. (1890) 26 AElcere yldo and hade, 
a@1000 Christ 99 Gewuldrad is se heanra had. 

3. Order, rank, degree ; holy orders. 

¢ 897 K. AELrreD Gregory’s Past. (Sweet) 3 Ezder ze god- 
cundra hada ge woruldcundra. c goo tr. Beda's Hist. v. xiv. 
(xiii.] (1890) 436 Wer inn lewdum hade. c 1000 AZL¥FRIC 
Gramt. xi. (Z.) 79 Gradus, had odde stepe. c1175 Lamb. 
Tom. 101 Bisceopas pes ilcan hades. ¢1z00 Ormin Ded. 9 
Unnderr kanunnkess had and lif. a@zzz5 Ancr. R. 318 
Munuch, preost, oder clerk, and of pet hode. @1300 
Cursor M. 21248 O biscop apes he tok be hade. 1340 
Ayenb, 235 ior ber hod pet hi habbep onderuonge. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 374 Al at to sic had partenyt. 

4. State, condition, quality, kind. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1297 Hzelepa leofost, on ge-sides had. a 1000 
Sal. & Sat. (Gr.) 408 Leoht hafad hiw and had halizes 
gastes. ¢1230 Halz Meid. 23 Of beos pre had, meidenhad 
and widewehad and te pridde wedlached. 

ad, pa. t. and pple. of Havs, q.v. 

Had, mod. form of ald, north. f. Hop z. 

-had (-/dd), OE. form of -Hoop, suffix. 
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Ha day, obs. form of Hry pay z7. 

+ Had-bot, hadbote. Oés. exc. Hist. [OF. 
had-bét, f. hdd person, degree, order + dé¢ recom- 
pense, Boor sé.1] In Old English Law, Com- 
pensation for violence or an affront done to a 
person in holy orders. 

ax000 Of Eccles. Compens. in Thorpe Anc. Laws (1840) 
II, 240 And to had-bote, zif feorh-lyre wurbe .. twa pund 
to bote. [1659 in Somner Savon Dict. Whence in BLount, 
CowE Lt, Tomiins, WHarTON and mod. Dicts.] 

Hadden, mod. f. haldez, north. f. HOLDEN. 

Hadden, obs. pl. of fad, pa. t. of Havz. 

Hadder, obs. Sc. form of HEATHER. 

Haddie (he'di). A Sc. dial. variant of haddo’ 
=Happock, which, in certain connexions (caller 
haddies, Finnan haddies), has come into some- 
what general use. 

1816 Scott Antig. xxxix, Weel, Monkbarns, they're braw 
caller haddies. 1832-53 Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 
1. 52 The Haggis at first as a haddie was mute. 1844 W. H. 


Maxwe ty Sforts § Adu. Scotl. xxxiv. (1855) 273 A Finan 
haddie would have had more charm, 1861 [see FINNAN]. 


Haddo. ([? Amer.-Indian.] The humpback 
salmon (Oncorhyncus gorbuscha), a fish closely 
allied to the salmon, a native of the waters 
of Kamschatka, Alaska and Oregon. 

Haddock! (hedgk). Forms: 4 haddoe, 4-5 
-ok, 5 hadok(e, 5-6 haddoke, 6 hadocke, 6-7 
haddocke, 8 hadock, 6- haddock. ([Origin 
uncertain. The suffix -ock appears to be diminu- 


tive, as in bullock, dunnock, hillock, ete. 

OF. hadot, p\. hados, is found in the same sense ¢ 1250 
(see Godef.), and thus earlier than our first example: it 
is, however, a very rare word, and, in the opinion of French 
etymologists, probably from English; its form suggests the 
Sc. haddo’, haddo’s. The Gaelic adag is from Eng.] 

1. A fish (Gadus xglefinis) allied to the cod, but 
smaller, abundant in the North Atlantic and the 
British seas, and much used for food. 

1307-8 Durh. MS. Cell. Roll, MC Haddoks. 
Wardr. Acc. 8 Edw. II <1/12, 2 haddoks 1s. 1327 Patent 
Roll 20 Edw. II, Salt haddoc. c14z0 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 41 Taketturbut, haddok, and gode codlyng. c¢ 1440 
Prontp. Parv. 220/2 Haddok, fysche, morivs. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 552/1, I knew one that shot at an 
hart & killed an haddoke. 1615 Hrywoop Foure Pren- 
tises 1. Wks. 1874 II. 186, I might haue fed the Haddockes. 
1681 Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 48 Shining .. As Had- 
docks heads do in the dark. 1785 Boswett Voy. Hebrides 
26 Aug., They set down dried haddocks broiled, along with 
our tea. 1842 MouLe Her. Fish in Trench Mirac. xxviii. 
(1862) 387 zo¢e, A popular idea assigns the dark marks on 
the shoulders of the haddock to the impression left by St. 
Peter with his finger and thumb, when he took the tribute- 
money out of the fish’s mouth at Capernaum. 

+b. Prov. Zo bring haddock to paddock: to 
spend or lose everything, to come to destitution, 

1546 J. Hreywoop Prov. (1867) 82 And thus had he 
brought haddocke to paddocke. 1577 StanyHursT Descr. 
Trel. in Holinshed (1807-8) VI. 23, I had bene like to have 
brought haddocke to paddocke. 

2. Applied, with or without qualification, to 
other allied fishes, as the Red Cod (Lofella 
bacchus) of New Zealand; Golden haddock, the 
John Dory ; Jerusalem h., the Opah; Norway or 
Norwegian h., the Bergylt or Sea Perch. 

1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 556 The Sebastes, or Norway 
Haddock, which inhabits the northern seas, and is an im- 
portant article of food. 1871 Hurron Fishes N. Zealand 
115 Red Cod. Also called the Yellow Tail and the Haddock. 

3. Comb.,as haddock-boat, -curing, -smoker, -sutok- 
ing; haddock-carrying adj.; also haddock-meat 
(see quot.) ; haddock-tea (in New England), ‘a 
thin chowder made of haddock’ (Cezt, Dict.). 

1769 Pennant Zool. Ill. 145 The stone-coated worms, 
which the fishermen call hadock meat. 1883 S. Primsoti 
in 19tk Cent. XIV. 148 Haddock-carrying vans. 1886 G. 
R. Sims in Daily News 4 Dec. 5/6 Haddock-smoking can 
only be carried on in a very few places. 

Hence Ha’ddocker, a person or vessel employed 
in fishing for haddock. 

Haddock 2, dial. var. of Hartock, a shock of 
corn, a stook. 


+ Hade (héd), 54.1 Ods. exc. dial, [Derivation 
unknown.] A strip of land left unploughed as a 
boundary line and means of access between two 
ploughed portions of a field; also, according to 
some recent writers, a small piece of greensward 
left at the head or end of arable land upon which 
the plough turns. 

(But the latter sense is perhaps a mistake arising from the 
identification of kade with head.) 

1523 Firzuers. usd. § 6 The horses may be teddered or 
tyed vpon leys, balkes, or hades, where as oxen maye not be 
kept. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xiii. 222 And on the lower 
Leas, as on the higher Hades, The daintie Clouer growes. 
1615 Map (C. C. C. Oxon.), The description of certeine 
arable landes some of them havinge hades of meadow and 
grasse grounde lieinge in the Southe fielde of Einsham. 
1649 Buirue Eng. /inprov. 13 Where great Balkes betwixt 
Lands, Hades, Meares, or Divisions betwixt Land and 
Land are left. 1848 A. B, Evans Leicestersh. Words, etc., 
Hades. . Headlands, or part of a field not ploughed, 

b. Comb. Hade-way, a hade which serves as a 
way or road between portions of arable land. 

1649 Burue Zug, Improv. Impr. (1652) 80 All your 
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HADES. 


Common Fields were never under Tillage neither, As great 
part Slades and Hade wayes, and a great part Meadow. 

Hade (he'd), 56.2. Mining and Geol. [Goes 
with Habx v.2, from which it is app. derived as n. 
of action.]_ The inclination of a mineral vein or 
fault from the vertical; the complement of the 
dip. Also called underlay or underlie. 

1789 Mitis in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 94 The principal 
vein.. has a slight hade to the north-eastward. 1795 /did. 
LXXXVI. 40 The yellow argillaceous shistus is again seen 
with its former hade and range. 18x11 Pinkerton Pefral, 
IIL. 578 The hade, slope, or inclination of the vein is chiefly 
estimated by miners from the lower side. 1851 GREENWELL 
Coal-trade Terms Northumb. §& Durh. 29 Hade, the slope 
or inclination of the leader of a slip-dyke. 1851 Tappinc 
Derbysh. Lead-mining Terms (E. D.S.), Hade,a slope.. 
It also signifies a vein that is not perpendicular, but sloping. 

b. Comb., as hade-slope. 

1874 J. H. Cottins Metal Mining Gloss., Hade, hadeslope, 
the underlie, or inclination of a lode. 

+ Hade, hode, v.1 Ods. Forms: 1 hédian, 
2 hadien, 2-4 hodien. [OE. hddian, f. hdd, 
Hap holy orders.]  ¢vans. ‘To ordain. 

cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. u. viili]. (1890) 118 Pet he biscopas 
hadian moste. 975 O. EZ. Chyon. an. 931 Her mon hadode 
Byrnstan bisceop to Wintan ceastre. ¢1z00 ORMIN 10881 
Hadedd Till bisscopp orr till unnderrpreost. c1275 Lay. 
21856 Alle bat hoded were, bissopes and canounes. 1340 
Ayenb, 235 Of clerkes y-hoded. P 

Hence Haded /#/. a.; also adsol., one in holy 
orders; Hading v/. 5b., ordination. 

c1o00 /rst. Polity in Thorpe Anc. Laws (1840) II. 316 
Et hadunge. a@u1r1oo O. £. Chron, an. 1014 Ealle Ze 
hadode ze lewede. c1200 7vin. Coll. Hom. 31 For ne dod 
hit none swo ofte se pe hodede. c1z00 Ormin 13255 Att 
hadedd manness hande. J/did. 15967 Whatt mann sitt iss 
patt takebb her Forr hadinng ani3 mede. 

Hade (héid), v.4 Mining and Geol. [Ety- 
mology uncertain; possibly a dialectal form of 
head, retaining the older pronunciation of that 
word : cf. tread, trade.| ztntr. To incline or slope 
from the vertical, as a shaft, or a vein or fault. 

1681 Houcuton Compl. Miner Gloss. (E. D.S.) s. v., 
Where any shaft or turn goes descending like the side of a 
house, or like the descent of a steep hill, it is said to hade. 
1795 Mitts in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 40 Which is after- 
wards seen. .running ENE and WSW, and hading NNW. 
1822 G. Younc Geol. Surv. Yorks, Coast (1828) 177 The 
dyke, in traversing these hills, hades, or inclines, to the 
same quarter. 1882 GrimiE Text-dk. Geol. Iv. v1. 525 Faults 
hade in the direction of downthrow, in other words, they 
slope away from the side which has risen. 

Hence Hading v0/. 56.= Habs 50.2; also attrio. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. Kij, The side on which the 
Plim Line will fall is called the Hadeing-side; and accord- 
ing to the Hadeing of this the other flys off, and that we 
call the Hanging-side. 1875 Uve’s Dict. Arts II. 778 
Hadings signify that some parts of the veins incline. 

Hade, var. of Hap, Oés. 

Hadean (héi'dz)an, heidz-an), a. [f. next +-an.] 
Of or belonging to Hades. 

1839 Baitey Festus xxiv. (1848) 306 Dreams such as gods 
may dream thy soul possess For ever in the Hadean Eden- 
Death. 1878 S. Cox Salv. Mund?i. (ed, 3) 17 When he stood 
- among the spirits in the Hadean prison. 

|| Hades (heidzz). Also 7-8 Ades. [a. Gr. 
dons (orig. aidns or atdns) of doubtful origin; 
in Homer, the name of the god of the lower world, 
but in later times transferred to his kingdom, 
abode, or house, so that it became a name for the 
nether world ; in LXX and N. T. Greek, used to 
render Heb. ww séo/, the abode of the dead or 
departed spirits. Introduced into English use 
¢ 1600, in connexion with theological controversies 
about the fifth article of the Apostles’ Creed.] 

l. Gr. Myth. a. The oldest name of the god of 
the dead, also called Pluto. 

1599 Broughton’s Lett. xii. 41 By the Poets figments 
Hades was Lupiters brother, both sonnes to Saturne: and 
so by your own iudges, the penner of the Creede, when he 
said that Christ descended cis adov, meant that he went 
into the house of Hades. 1667 Mitton P. LZ, u. 964 And 
by them stood Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name Of 
Demogorgon. 1791 Cowrer //iad 111, 384 The drear abodes 
Of Ades. 

b. transf. The kingdom of Hades, the lower 


world, the abode of departed spirits or shades. 

1599 Broughton’s Lett. xii. 43 Homer presents vnto 
Vlysses being in Hades, Biav ypaxdecav, the force and 
strength of Herculesa ghost. 1658 Sir T. Browne /ydriot. 
iv. 62 The dead seem allalive in the humane Hades of Homer; 
yet cannot well speak, prophesie, or know the living, except 
they drink bloud, wherein is the life of man, 1847 TENNy- 
son Princ. 1v. 419 The enthroned Persephone in Hades. 
1875 Jowett Plazo (ed. 2) I. 417 The old Homeric notion 
of a gibbering ghost flitting away to Hades. 

2. After d6ys of the Greek New Testament, and 
hence in the Revised Eng. version: The state or 
abode of the dead, or of departed spirits after this 
life; corresp. to the Heb. Sheol. 

(In the earlier Eng. versions rendered HE t, exc. that in 
Acts ii. 27, 31, Geneva has ‘in grave’; hence by some 
identified with the abode of the devil and his angels.) 

1597 H. Broucuton Efistle to Nobilitie 37 That state to 
the body is Sheol: Haides in the Greeke is the very same: 
and neither of them is euer in Scripture, directlie the state 
of Eternall Torment. 1599 Broughton's Lett. xi. 38 His 
[Bucer’s] conclusion is, that this article He descended into 
Hell, is but an explication of the former He dyed and 
was buried, taking Hades for the graue. 1604 BiLson 


HAD-I-WIST. 


(title) The Survey of Christ's Sufferings for Man’s re- 
demption; and of his descent to Hades or Hel for our 
deliverance. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) IV. 150 Of 
the Place and State whither they are going, the dark 
invisible Hades. a171x KEN Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 
II. 127 Shew me the Gulph, that’s fixed between The upper 
Hades, and the sub-terrene. 188: N. 'T. (R. V.) Acts il. 31 
Neither was he left in Hades, nor did his flesh see cor- 
ruption. E bs ais 

+ Had-I-wist, hadiwist. 0s. A phrase 
(=‘if I had known’), expressing regret for some- 
thing done in ignorance of circumstances now 
known ; hence, as sd. A vain regret, or the heed- 
lessness or loss of opportunity which leads to it. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 105 Upon his fortune and his grace 
Cometh had / wist full ofte a place. c1460 Urbanitatis 72 
in Babees Bk. 15 And kepe 3 well from hadde-y-wyste. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 131 To eschewe..all 
slouthfulnes, all negligence, all rashnes .. all had I wyst, 
all dulnes of perceyuyng our dutyes. 1581 T. Howett 
Deuises (1879) 262 Till midst the waues of had / wist we 
floate, 1600 S. NicHotson Acolastus (1876) 58 Till womens 
hopes doe end in Had / wist. 1613-16 W. Browne Srit. 
Past, 1. ii. (R.), His late wisht Aad 7 wists, remorceful 
bitings. 1876 Trencu Synon. N. 7. xix. 250 What our 
fathers were wont to call ‘hadiwist’. 

|| Hadj (heedz). Also 8 hagge. [Arab. a hay.) 
A pilgrimage to Mecca. : 

1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans vii. (1736) 218 Be sure to 
perform the AZ hage, or el. Hagge, i.e. the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 1847 DisraeLt Zancred iv. v, Who..could come 
cringing to El Sham to ask for the contract of the Hadj. 

|| Hadji, hajji (hedz7). Also 7 hagee, haggi, 
(al)hage, (hatzi), hodge(e, hoggie, -ei, -oi, 
hogi(e, (hugie), 7-9 hadgy, 8 hadgee, hagge, 
hahdgee, 9 hodgee, haji. [Arab. 2a@i pilgrim: 
see prec.] <A pilgrim to the tomb of Mohammed 
at Mecca; a title conferred on a Mohammedan 
who has made this pilgrimage. 

{1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. um. xxi. 110 Of 
the Pilgrims of Mecqua by the Turks called Hagislars.] 
1612 T. LavenperR Trav. 4 English, 81 They that haue 
beene there [Mecca] but once, are allwaies after called 
Hogies, 1683 T. Smitu Acc. Prusa in Misc. Cur. (1708) 
III, The Haggi, or Pilgrims, that have been at Mecca 
and Medina, forbear to drink Wine most Religiously. 1753 
Hanway 7vav, (1762) I. 111. xxvi. 11x Myrza Mahommed.. 
who having made a pilgrimage to Mecca .. was dignified 
with the title of hahdgee. 1881 J. F. Keane Six Months 
Meccah 144 The day on which I was to acquire the honoured 
title of Haji. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 205 
Hadji is his title, and means that he has been to Mecca. 

b. Also given to an Oriental Christian who has 
visited the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

1835 WiLLis Pencillings 11. lvii, A brig, crowded with hajjis 
to Jerusalem, sailed on the day of my arrival at Smyrna. 

Hadland (hedl&nd), sd.1 Dial. variant of 
HEADLAND (sense I). 

1523 Firzuers. Surv. xxi. (1539) 44 The lord hath the 
hadlandes. 1550 CrowLEy Ehigrs Baylife Arrantes, His 
hadland is good ground and beareth all thynge. 1698 
Wauus in PAil. Trans, XX.6 A Quick-set Hedge. .cross 
the Head of some Had-Lands (as they are called). 1854 
Baker Northamptonsh. Gloss., Hadland or Headland. 

Hence Hadland v. zztr., to abut or border zfon. 

1649 Buitue Exg. Improv. Impr. (1653) 10 One Furlong 
butting, or Hadlanding, upon other Furlongs. 

+ Hadland, 50.4 Ods. [f. had, pa.t. of have + 
land: cf. Lackland.] A humorous title for one 
who formerly owned land and has lost it. 

1592 GREENE Upst. Courtier in Harl. Misc, (1810) V. 405 
They dub him ‘Sir John had Land’, before they leave him. 
1607 MippLEton Michaelmas Term v. i, You master prodigal 
Had-land; away! 1610 J. Davies Commend. Poents, 
Panegyricke Wks. (Grosart) 3 note, Few Hadlands take 
pleasure to behold the lands they had. 

Hadrie, obs. Sc. form of HEATHERY. 

Hadrosaur (he'dros91). [ad. mod.L. Hadro- 
Saurus (name of the genus), f. Gr. ddpd-s thick, 
stout + catpos (=cavpa) lizard.] A genus of gigan- 
tic fossil saurian reptiles found in North America. 

1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. 111. (1879) 467 The Hadrosaur 
from New Jersey was twenty-eight feet long. 

Hadyr, obs. Sc. form of HEATHER. 

Hae (hé, he, hz), Sc. form of Have. 

Hecceity (heks7iti, hzk-). Scholastic Philos. 
Also 7 heeccity. [ad. med.L. haccettat-em ‘ this- 
ness’ (Duns Scotus), f. hxc, fem. of hic this.] The 
quality implied in the use of ¢hzs, as this man; 
‘thisness’; ‘hereness and nowness’; that quality 
or mode of being in virtue of which a thing is or 
becomes a definite individual ; individuality. 

1647 R. Baron Cyprian Acad. 6 Club-fisted Logick with 
all her Quiddities .. nor Scotus with his heccities. 1678 
CupwortH /ntedl. Syst. 1. ii. § 8.67 Scholasticks..could not 
make a Rational Discourse of anything, though never so 
small, but they must stuff it with their Quiddities, Entities, 
Essences, Hecceities, and the like. 1837 WHEWELL Hist. 
Induct, Sc, (1857) 1. 244 Duns Scotus..placed the principle 
of Individuation in ‘a certain determining positive entity’ 
which his school called Hacceity or thisness. 1890 Frn. 
Lduc. 1 Nov. 629/1 Of course, if provision is made only for 
his general humanity and not for what makes him Ae or 
zle, not for his hecceity as the schoolmen used to say, 
a man will have cause to complain, 

Heg, obs. form of Hark,2 

Heil, Hele, var. Ham a.,; Heat sd. Obs. 

Hema-, hema-, repr. Gr. alya blood ; some- 
times improperly used as combining form instead 
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of the etymologically regular Hamato- or H&MO-. 
For such words in hema- see HmMo-. 

These erroneous forms in Axma- are nearly all of French 
origination. Littré has émachroine, -dromométre, -dyna- 
migue, -statigue; to French authors are also due héma- 
phéine, hematherma, etc. ; 

In words derived from Gr. alua, the spelling he- is 
favoured in the United States, but is rarely used in Great 
Britain, except in Hematite, where it is the prevailing 
form in industrial and commercial use, and in hemorrhage 
and hemorrhoid, in which hz- is however more usual. 

Hemachrome, -cytometer: see HxMo-. 

Hemad (hzmxd), sd. [f. Gr. aipa blood + 
-AD, after monad, etc.] A blood-corpuscle. 

1891 in Foster Excycl. Med. Dict. . 

zemad. (hz‘mzd), adv. [f. HmM-at + -AD in 
sense ‘towards’: cf. dextrad, dorsad.] Towards 
the hzemal aspect of the body. 

1891 Foster Encycl. Med. Dict., Hemad. 
ward ; in beasts, downward. 

Hemadromograph, etc. : see HxMo-. 

Hemafibrite, hema- (himafoibroit). AZix. 
[Named 1884, from Gr. aia blood (in reference 
to its colour) + L. fbra fibre + -1TE.] A hydrous 
arseniate of manganese, of red colour and fibrous 
structure. 

1887 Dana Manual Min. (ed. 4) 210. b 

Hemagogue, hem- (h7m-, he:magpg), a. 
and sé. [f. Gr. aip-a blood, HaM(o- + dywyds 
leading.] A. adj. Promoting a menstrual or 
hzemorrhoidal discharge of blood. B. sd. A medi- 
cine which has this quality. 

1702 Froyer Hist. Cold Bathing 1. ti. (1706) 43 Probably 
for their Hemagogue Faculty, Hippocrates observes, That 
Cold Bathing makes bloody Urine worse. 1854 Mayne Z£x- 
pos. Lex., Hemagogue. 1886 S ya. Soc. Lex., Hemagogue. 

Hemal, hemal (himal), a. Amat. [f. Gr. 
aiu-a blood +-au.] Of or belonging to the blood 
or blood-vascular system; belonging to or situated 
on or towards that side or region of the body which 
contains the heart and great blood-vessels: opp. 
to zeural; in the case of the Vertebrata and Tuni- 
cata, synonymous with ventral. 

Hemal arch, term used by Owen for the inferior arch of 
a typical vertebra. Heal cavity, the cavity formed by 
a series of hemal arches (constituted by the ribs, costal 
cartilages, and breast-bone), and containing the heart, great 
blood-vessels, and respiratory and digestive organs. Hemal 
spine, the ventral element of a hemal arch, represented by 
a segment of the breast-bone; also (quot. 1868) used by 
Darwin for a hypapophysis, or process on the hemal side of 
the body of a vertebra. 

1839-47 Todd's Cyci. Anat. III. 1011/2 Near the entry of 
the hemal canal. 1848 Owen Homol. Vertebrate Skel. 99 
The pleurapophyses defend the hemal or visceral cavity. 
1854 — Skel. & Teeth in Circ. Sc. (c 1865) II. 48/: The 
hemal arch is formed by a pair of bones called ‘ pleura- 
pore: . by a second pair, called ‘hzemapophyses’..and 

y a bone, sometimes bifid, called the ‘hzmal spine’. 1861 
J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Calent. 17 In the 
Ceelenterata..no distinction between neural and hemal 
regions can be noticed. 1868 Darwin Anim. & Pl. I. iv. 
122 In a half-wild rabbit..a hamal spine was moderately 
well developed on the under side of the twelfth dorsal 
vertebra. 1878 Bert Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 217 The 
close association of the hemal system and the nerve-tracts. 
1891 A. CLarkson in Brit. Med. Frnd. 11. 183 Hemal Glands 
..Certain hitherto undescribed glands which are to be found 
accompanying the renal artery in some herbivora. 

Haemaphein, -poietic: see Hxmo-. 

|| Hemapophysis (himapp‘fisis). Axaz. 
[mod.L.:; see Hamo- and ApopHysis. (So called as 
being situated towards the hzmal aspect of the 
body.)] Owen’s term for that portion of the hzemal 
arch of atypical vertebra situated between the pleura- 
pophysis and the heemal spine ; represented in the 
trunk of a vertebrate animal by a costal cartilage. 

1849 OwEN On Limbs 42 The elements more constantly 
related to the protection of the vascular or haemal axis .. 
the haemapophyses, [etc.]. 1880 GUNTHER /ishes 51 Two 
haemapophyses which actually coalesce to form on the 
ventral side the haemal canal for a large trunk of the 
vascular system. ea 

Hence He:mapophy'sial a., pertaining to or of 
the nature of a hemapophysis. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. III. 965/2 There are developed 
hzemapophysial arches. 1870 RoLteston Anim. Life 27. 

Hemastatic, -tachometer: see Hamo-. 

Hematal (hzmatal), a. [f. Gr. aivar- blood 

+-AL.] Relating to the blood or blood-vessels. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893 in DuncLison Med. Dict. 

Hemataulics (himaté:liks). [f. Hamaro- 
after hydraulics.) ‘The study of the laws of the 
movement of the blood in the vessels. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hemataulica, a term by 
Magendie for the vascular system; hemataulics. 

|| Hematemesis (hzmate'mésis). Path. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. aivat- blood + €ueois vomiting. ] 
Vomiting of blood. 

1800 Med. Frnl. 1V. 475 Hematemesis. 1806 /did. xv. 187 
This hematemesis.. being peculiar to the female sex. 1894 
Quain's Dict. Med. 1. 764 Congestion of the portal system is 
a very frequent catse of hematemesis, 


Hematherm, hem- (hzmapaim). Zoo/. [f. 
mod.L. Hematherma sb. pl. (Latreille), erroneously 
f. Gr. afya blood (see HaMa-) + Oepp-ds warm. ] 


In man, for- 





HAMATITE. 


A warm-blooded animal. So Hemathe'rmal, 
Hemathe'rmous ad/s., belonging to the hema- 
therms ; warm-blooded. 
1847 Craic, Hematherms. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hzma- 
thermous. 1889 Cent. Dict., Hemathermal, hemathermal. 
Hemathorax, erron. form of H#MOTHORAX. 


Hematic, hematic (hzmz'tik), a. and sé. 
[ad. Gr. aipatix-ds, f. alpa, aivar- blood.] 

A. adj. a. Relating or pertaining to blood. b. 
Containing blood, sanguineous. ec. Acting upon 
the blood. d. Of a blood-red colour (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). 

1854 in Mayne E-rfos. Lex. 1854-67 C. A. Harris Dict. 
Med. Terminol., Spanemic..a term applied to hamatic 
remedies when such remedies impoverish the blood. 1872 
PEASLEE Ovar. Tumours 42 Boinet divides simple cysts. . 
into the ‘hydatic’..the serous or ‘ascitic’; and the ‘ hematic’ 
(sanguineous) or purulent, but not gelatinous. 1882 Lancet 
I. 316 Hematic crises. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hematic 
acid, a substance obtained .. when carbonised blood is heated 
to redness with sodium carbonate and the residue treated 
with alcohol, . 

B. sé. 1. A medicine that acts upon the blood. 

1854-67 C. A. Harris Dict. Med. Terminol. s.v., He- 
matics act as-restoratives when they enrich the blood, or as 
spanemics when they impoverish it. 1881 G. L. Carrick 
Koumiss 168 It is an excellent hematic. j 

2. Hematics: That branch of physiology or 
medicine which treats of the blood. 

1854 in Mayne E.xfos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hematid (h7miatid, hem-). [f. Gr. afpar- 
blood +-1p.] A red blood-corpuscle. 

1888 Roiieston & Jackson Anim. Life 335 Blood- 
corpuscles or haematids. 67d. 353. . ‘ 

|| He:matidro'sis, hemathidrosis. ach. 
[f. Hamaro- + Gr. iSpwors sweating.] A sweating 
of blood ; effusion of sweat mixed with blaod. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1876 Dunrinc Dis. Skin 335 
Hematidrosis is known also by the names, hemidrosis, 
ephidrosis cruenta, and bloody sweats. 

Hematin, hematin (h7matin, 
Chem. [mod. f. Gr. afuar- blood + -1n.] 

1. The earlier name of HaMATOXYLIN. 

1819 J. G. CHILDREN Chem. Anal. 287 Hematin is the 
colouring matter of logwood. 1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. 
Bot. 92 A peculiar principle, called Hamatin. . 

2. A bluish-black amorphous substance with 
metallic lustre, obtained from red blood-corpuscles, 
in which it exists as a constituent of hemoglobin. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Sz#z0n's Anint. Chem. 1. 5 Protein, 
and its various modifications—gelatin, bilin, and the pro- 
ducts of its metamorphosis—hzmatin, urea, uric acid, &c. 
1881 Watts Dict. Chem. VIII. 920 Hemoglobin is resolved 
by the action of iodine into hematin and globulin. . 

Hence Heemati‘nic a., of or relating to hematin 
(sense 2); sd,, a medicine which increases the 
amount of hematin in the blood. He:matino’- 
meter, an instrument for measuring the amount of 
hematin in the blood; so He:matinome'triec a., 
relating to such measurement. || He:matinu‘ria : 
see quot. 1886 (now called hemoglobinuria). 

1855 A. B. Garrop Mat, Med. (ed. 6) 83 All the preparations 
of iron appear to act as blood restorers or hematinics. 1876 
Bartuotow Mat. Med. (1879) 117 Iron is synergistic as 
regards haematinic effects. 1885 StTirLinc tr. Landois’ 
Hum. Physiol. 1, 25 In the vessel with parallel sides, or 
hamatinometer. 1879 J. R. Revno_ps Syst. Med. V. 468 
The existence of hematinuria indicates an excessive de- 
composition of blood corpuscles. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hematinuria, the passing of urine containing the colouring 
matter of the blood without the corpuscles. 

+ He'matine, cz. Obs. [ad. Gr. aludrw-os of 
blood, bloody, f. aivar- blood: see -INE.] Re- 
sembling blood ; blood-red. 

1658 G. SrarkEy Pyvotechny xii. 52 The red is the 
Hematine tincture. 

|| Hema‘tinon, -inum. [Gr. aiparivoy, L. 
hematinum, adj. in neuter sing. ‘ resembling 
blood, blood-red’: see prec.] A red glass found 
in ancient mosaics and ornamental vases. 

1706 Puiriips (ed. Kersey), Yzmatinon, a kind of red Glass, 
anciently made into Dishes, 186x C. W. Kine Ant. Gems 
(1866) 74 An entirely red, opaque sort, called Haematinon. 

Hematite, hematite (he'matoit, him-). 
Min. Formerly also in Lat. form hematites 
(himatsi'tzz). Also 6-7 em-. The spelling hem- 
is usual in commercial and economic use. [ad. L. 
hematites, Gr. aiwarirns (sc. Atos) Lt. blood-like 
stone, f. aiwar- blood: see -1TE.] Native sesqui- 
oxide of iron (Fe,O;), an abundant and widely 
distributed iron ore, occurring in various forms 
(crystalline, massive, or granular); in colour, red, 
reddish-brown, or blackish with a red streak. 
(Sometimes distinguished as ved hematite: cf. b.) 

a, 1543 TRANERON Vigo’s Chirurg. 207 a/2 (Stanf.) Of the 
stone called ematites. 160r Hotvanp Pliny II, 587 The 
sanguine load-stone, called Hematites. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ 
Mirr. Stones 98 Emathitis, or Emathites, is a reddish Stone. 
1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 384 The purest iron is 
made from an ore called hzmatites by ignition with charcoal. 

. 1608 TorsELt Serpents (1658) Ts Andreas Balvacensis 
writeth, that the Bloud-stone called the Hematite, is made 
of the Dragons bloud. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Wks. 
33/2 The Onix, Topaz, Iaspar, Hematite. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury u. 40/2 The Ematite..is of some called stench 
blood, for that it stoppeth the.. course of flowing. 1849 


he'm-). 


HAEMATITIC. 


Murcuison S7/uria xix. 463 Chromate of iron, hematite, 
and magneticiron-ore, 1863 A.C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xxxv. 
(1878) 596 Rich deposits of hematite, 

b. Brown hematite: a mineral of a brown or 
brownish-yellow colour, consisting of hydrated 
sesquioxide of iron; also called Zmonite. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min, (ed. 3) 230 Reniform 
brown hematite. 1843 Porttock Geo/. 113 A layer of earthy 
brown hematite. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ.1.11 Brown 
iron ore or haematite consists essentially of three equivalents 
of water united to two of peroxide of iron, 

e. attrib, 

1861 Lond. Rev. 16 Feb, 167 We find the Whitehaven 
district yielding annually upwards of 400,000 tons .. of 
hematite iron ore. 1872 W.S. Symonps Rec. Rocks x. 392 
At Llantrissant in Glamorganshire there are hematite iron 
ores. 1891 Daily News 19 Jan. 2/6 A number of the best pig 
iron makers. .particularly hematite producers. : 

Hence Hemati'tiform, hem-, a., having the 
form of hzematite. 

1801 Bournon in Phil. Trans. XCI. 180 Variety 5. Hema- 
titiform. 

Hematitic, hem- (hemiti'tik, hzm-), a. [f. 
as prec.+-Ic.] Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
resembling hematite. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Min. (ed. 2) II. 165 Essential to all 
hzmatitic ores. 1849 Murcuison Si/uria xiii. 321 Spothose 
and hematitic iron-ores. 1849 Dana Geol. ix. (1850) 469 
Argillaceous and hematitic iron, 1860 Barrp, etc. Birds 
NV. Amer. 527 It never. .has the haematitic tint. 


So + Hemati‘tical @.=prec. Ods. 

r805 G. Barry Orkney Isl. (1808) 271 They found 
hzmatitical iron ore. 

Hemato-, hemato- (himito, hemato), before 
a vowel hemat-, hemat-, = Gr. aiparo-, com- 
bining form of afya, aiyat- blood, freely used in 
Greek, and in many modern scientific terms, chiefly 
in physiology and medicine. (Several of these have 
shorter forms in H&Mo-, q.v.) 

(The spelling Azmato- is more usual in Great Britain; 
hemato- is favoured in U.S.) 

Hemato‘bic, Hzematobious ads. [mod.L. 
hematolium, a parasite living in the blood, f. Gr. 
Bios life], living, as a parasite, in the blood. 
He:matocatha'rtic a. [see CaTHarTio], having 
the quality of purifying the blood. (Mayne Zxfos. 
Lex. 1854). Heematochro:me [Gr. xpapa 
colour], a red colouring matter developed in some 
Protozoa at a certain stage of existence. Hze:ma- 
tocry‘al a. [Gr. xpvos cold, frost], belonging to 
the Hexmatocrya or cold-blooded Vertebrata. 
He:matocy'anin =H «mMocyanin (Mayne £xfos. 
Lex, 1854). Hee‘matocy:st, He:matocy'stis, 
a cyst containing blood. Hmatocy:te [Gr. 
xvt-os cell], a blood-corpuscle ; hence He:mato- 
cyto‘meter, an instrument for ascertaining the 
number of blood-corpuscles, = HmMOCYTOMETER 
(Dunglison Zex.). Hz:matodyna‘mics, -dyna- 
mo’meter (see HmMo-). He:matoga:stric a. 
(see Hamo-); (Mayne, 1854). || Hee:matoge-nesis 
[see GENESIS], the formation of blood. Hee:ma- 
togenic a., relating to hematogenesis; also= 
next. Heemato'genous a., having its origin in 
the blood. + Hemato'gnomist [Gr. yvwpn means 
of knowing] (see quot.). Hzmatography [see 
-GRAPHY], a description of the blood (Mayne, 
1854). He:matoly'tic a. (see HmMo-). He- 
matopatho‘logy (see quot.). Hemato'phagous 
a. [Gr. -paryos eating], feeding upon, or living in, 
blood. || He:matophi‘lia = HmMopainia (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). || He:matopho’bia = H#MOPHOBIA 
(Dunglison, 1857). Hematophy:te [Gr. gutdv 
plant], a vegetable parasite inhabiting the blood 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). || Hee:matopoie'sis [Gr. 
moinats making], the formation of blood, Hze:mato- 
poie‘tic a., pertaining to hematopoiesis (Mayne 
1854). Hematosco:pe, Hemato'scopy, Hz:- 
matospe‘ctroscope (see quots.). Hz:matosti'- 
biite Afi. [L. stzbzum antimony], an antimoni- 
ate of manganese and iron, the grains of which in 
thin sections appear blood-red. Hee:matothe'rmal 
a, [Gr. Oepués warm], warm-blooded = H&MATHER- 
MAL. Hematotho‘rax (see quot. 1876). || Hee: 
matozo‘on (pl. -zo'a) [Gr. (@ov animal], an 
animal parasite inhabiting the blood (Mayne, 1854); 
hence He:matozo'an=prec.; He:matozo'ic a., 
of or pertaining to a hematozoon. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson A nim. Life 844 When the green- 
coloured organism passes into a resting phase .. its colour 
changes to red, owing to the formation of haematochrome 
dissolved in droplets of fat. 1866 Hzmatocryal [see Hzmato- 
thermal). 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hematocystis ..a 
hydatid, or cyst containing blood .. a hematocyst. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 506 Cysts which arise from blood- 
vessels, especially veins .. hematocystides. Jbid. 556 Hz- 
matogenic icterus. 1881 Scz. Ammer. 12 Mar. 161/3 For the 
dyscrasic or haematogenic origin of Bright’s disease. 1866 
A. Fiint Princ. Med. (1880) 80 Icterus, as thus induced by 
ounere in the blood itself, is called haematogenous, 1880 

. W. Lecce Bile 229 A hematogenous jaundice. 1651 


io New Disp. ? 234 These Hematognomists or diviners 
by the Pheenomena’s in the bloud, 1886 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
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Hematolytic, having power to diminish the number of red 
corpuscles in the blood. 188 Hux ey in Nature No. 615. 
347 This modern humoral pathology was essentially blood- 
pathology (hzmatopathology), 1854 Mayne Exfos. Lex., 
Hzmatophagus, blood-eating; applied to those insects 
which seek the blood of animals for their sustenance, as the 
flea..hematophagous. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hemato- 
phagous..also applied to an Hzmatozoon. 1854 MayNE 
Expos, Lex., Hematopoiesis .. assimilation of the chyle to 
blood; blood-making. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 536 
Consecutive changes..which disturb hematopoiesis, diges- 
tion, respiration, etc. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hematoscope, 
an instrument invented by Hermann to regulate the 
thickness of the layer of the diluted blood when examined 
by the spectroscope. 1887 Frnl. R. Microsc. Soc. Ser. 11. 
VII. 470 The determination of the quantity of oxyheemoglobin 
by instruments called Aematoscopes or hematospectroscopes. 
1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hematoscopia, term for an 
examination of the blood; hematoscopy. 1887 Fra/. R. 
Microsc, Soc. Ser. . VII. 470 Hematoscopy..a new 
spectroscopic method of analysing the blood. 1866 OwENn 
Anat. Vertebr. 1.7 Vertebrates might be primarily divided 
. into Hematothermal, having the four-chambered heart, 
spongy lungs, hot blood, and Hzmatocryal, having less 
ee breathing organs, less complex heart, with cold 

lood. 1852 J. MILLER Pract. Surg. xxv. (ed. 2) 315 Blood 
accumulating within the pleural cavity, may compress the 
lung, and constitute a dangerous hemato-thorax. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 212 By hematothorax is understood 
hzmorrhage into the pleural cavities, 


Hematoblast (hzmatobla:st). [see Hamato- 
and -BLAST.] a. Phys. Name given by Hayem 
to certain yellowish or greenish disks, smaller than 
the ordinary blood-corpuscles, found in the blood 
of viviparous Vertebrata ; also called d/ood-plates. 
b. Embryol. Name given by Wissozky to cells 
of the mesoderm from which the first blood- 
corpuscles and blood-vessels originate. (Syd. 


Soc, Lex.) 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 525 The first rudimentary 
masses of these cells, Heitzmann calls them hzmatoblasts. 
1880 77z7es 13 Sept. 4/6 Oxygen .. increases the number of 
red corpuscles and of hematoblasts, and the richness of the 
former in hemoglobin. 1883 <Aszerican VI. 398 The 
relation of the hematoblasts to coagulation, 

Hence Hematobla‘stic a. 

1882 Lancet II. 146 The head of the coagulum .. contains 
in the centre a prolongation of the viscid hematoblastic 
material, 

Hematocele, hem- (h7mitos?l). Path. [f. 
Hemato- + Gr, «7An, tumour, CELE.] A tumour 
containing extrayasated blood. 

1730-6 Bairey (folio), Hematoce’le, a Tumour turgid with 
Blood. 1783 Pott Chirurg. Wks. 11. 383. 1877 ERICHSEN 
Surg. (1895) II. 1246 By Hematocele is meant an accumula- 
tion of the blood in connexion with the testicle or spermatic 
cord. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. (1879) 11. 218 Hemato- 
cele, usually follows upon some strain or injury. 

He:mato-cry'stallin. Chem. [f. Hamato- 
+ CRYSTALLIN.] a, The special form of CrysTa.- 
LIN or GLOBULIN found in the blood-corpuscles. b. 
“A name given to hemoglobin when it is obtained 
in a crystalline condition’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem., Hemato-crystallin, a crystal- 
line substance obtained from blood. It has the composi- 
tion of the albuminoids, and, if quite pure, would probably 
be colourless. 1872 J. H. Benner 7ext-bk. Physiol, 1. 3% 
According to Hoppe-Seyler and Stokes hemato-crystallin 
exists in the blood in two forms. 1878 Kinczetr Anzwz. 
Chem. 30 There are reasons for regarding hematocrystal- 
line as a distinct chemical individual of probably greater 
complex constitution than fibrin. 

He:mato-glo'bulin. Chem. [For hematino- 
globulin, f. HHMATIN + GLOBULIN, as being com- 
posed of the two.] The colouring matter of the red 
corpuscles of the blood; also called Hzematogio:- 
bin: now usually shortened to Ha#MOGLOBIN. 

1845 G, E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 1. 43 According 
to Berzelius, the hamatoglobulin of human blood contains 
roo parts of globulin and 5-8 of hematin. 1858 THupicHuM 
Urine 235 Blood-casts may give up their hematoglobuline. 
1867 J. MarsHatt Oxtlines Physiol. 1. 83 The compound 
formed by these two substances [i.e. hematin or heemin and 
globulin] named hzmato-globulin has a great tendency to 
crystallize even in blood simply set aside. 

Hematoid, hem- (h7‘matoid, he’m-), a. [ad. 
Gr, aiparoedns blood-like: see H#MATO- and -o1D.] 
a. Resembling blood; characterized by the pres- 
ence of blood, b. Consisting of heematoidin. 

1840 R. Liston Elem. Surg. i. (ed. 2) 176 There are cer- 
tainly few hzematoid fungi. 1854 Jones & Stev. Pathol. 
Anat. (1874) 262 The hematoid crystals are occasionally 
found in apoplectic clots. 1878 T. Bryant Prac?. Surg. 
I. r2t When a soft cancer is filled with blood it is known as 
a ‘hematoid variety’. 

Hematoi‘din, hem-. Chem. [f. prec.+-1n.] 
A yellow or yellowish-red crystalline substance 
found in extravasated blood ; by some supposed to 


be identical with bilirubin. 

1855 tr. Wedl’s Path. Hist. u. i. 115 note, Virchow..re- 
gards them as composed mainly of a new colouring matter, 
which he called hematoidin, 1863 Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. 15 
After the chloroform had evaporated, beautiful crystals of 
hematoidine were left, 1885 tr. Landois’ Hum. Physiol. 
I. 36 Hematoidin crystals have been found in the urine, 

Hematoin (hzmatou'in). Chem. [Differentiated 
from Aematin.] A derivative of hemoglobin con- 
taining no iron, 

1876 Quain’s Elem. Anat. (ed. 8) II. 27 The effects of 
acids upon hematin is to separate the iron and to transform 
the substance into Aematoin (acid-hematin), 





HEMIC. 


Hematology (himatglodzi). [f. Hemaro- + 
-LoGY.}] That branch of animal physiology which 
relates to the blood. 

81x Hooper Med. Dict., Haematology. .the doctrine of the 
blood. 1857 in Dunciison Med. Lex. 440. 

Hence He:matolo'gical a., relating to hemato- 
logy. (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854.) 

|| Heematoma (h7matou-ma). Path. Also in 
anglicized form he‘matome. [mod.L., f. Gr. type 
*aivarwpa, n. of product, f. afyard-ev to turn into 
blood.] ‘ A bloody tumour or fungus ; a swelling 
containing blood’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1847-9 Topp Cyct. Anat. IV. 125/2 A hematoma is then 
a fibrinous mass..arising from hemorrhage. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex. s.v.. A hematome, 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 212 Blood-tumors, blood-boils, Hamatomata. /édid. 
218 A hemorrhage under the surface, especially of cuticular 
organs, is called hematoma or blood-boil. 

Hence Hemato'matous a., of the nature of 
or affected with haematoma (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1886 Med. News XLIX. 536 There were hematomatous 
efflorescences in both dural sacs, 

Hematometer, hem- (himaty'mita1). [See 
H#MATO- and -METER.] a. An instrument for 
measuring the force of the blood = hemodyna- 
mometer (see Hamo-), b. An instrument for 
numbering the blood-corpuscles. So Hemato:- 
metry, the numeration of the blood-corpuscles. 

1854 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Hematometer.. Hematometry. 

Hematose (h7matous), a. [f. Gr. afpar- 
blood + -osE.] Full of blood ; full-blooded. 

1865 Intell. Observ. No. 43. 65 The raw meat is supposed 
to have a reconstituent action, and the alcohol a direct 
effect on the hematose. ; 

Hematosin, hem- (hem-, hz matosin). 
Chem. [a. ¥. hématosine (Chevreul, 1814), irreg. 
f. Gr. aivatos, genitive of afua blood+-1n.] = 
Ha@MaTIN 2. 

1834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 550 note, Pure oxygen 
gas will heighten the red colour of hematosine. 1878 A. 
Hamitton Werv. Dis, 77 The Cortical substance of the 
brain was. .more or less colored by hzmatosin, 

|| Heematosis (hzmatov'sis). [med. or mod.L., 
a. Gr. aipatwots (Galen), f. aiuard-ev to make into 
blood.] a. The formation of blood, esp. of blood- 
corpuscles ; sanguification. b. ‘An old term for 
hemorrhage.’ e@. The oxygenation of the blood in 
the lungs (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1696 Puittirs (ed. 5), Weszatosis, Sanguification, or turning 
into Blood. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Hematosis..the action 
whereby the chyle is converted into blood, 1811 Hooper Med. 
Dict., Hematosis, an hemorrhage or flux of blood. 1866 A. 
Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 165 The interruption of the function 
of haematosis in the portion of lung affected. 1879-89 J. M. 
Duncan Lect. Dis. Women xvii. (ed. 4), Its return to regu- 
larity seems to bring with it a healthy hematosis. 

Hematoxylin, hem-(hzmatp'ksilin). Chem. 
[f. mod. Bot. L. hematoxylon, -wm logwood (f. 
Hamato- + ¢vAov wood) + -IN.] A crystalline 
substance (C,,H,,O,) obtained from logwood ; 
colourless when pure, but affording fine red, blue, 
and purple dyes by the action of alkalis and 
oxygen; its aqueous solution also affords a fluid 
used for staining vegetable tissues. 

1847 Craic, Hematoxyline ..the colouring matter of .. 
Logwood. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 317 The calcified 
parts are not colored by carmine, but are colored blue by 
hematoxylin. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 947 The net-work 
readily stains with hematoxylin, but the fluid remains 
colourless, 

Hence Hematoxy'lic a., derived from hzma- 
toxylin. 

1892 G. S. WoopHEAD Pract. Path, ii. (ed. 3) 81 Hemat- 
oxylic glycerine is prepared by adding a saturated solution 
of hematoxylin to glycerine saturated with potash alum. 

|| Heematuria (hamititieria). Path. [f. Ha- 
MATO- + Urnta.] The presence of blood in the urine. 

1811 in Hooper Med. Dict. 1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 
4o1/x An old man subject to hematuria. 1886 A. Fiinr 
Princ. Med. (1880) g20 Haematuria, or bloody urine, occurs 
in various diseases. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 29 June 3/2 The 
great plague [at Uganda] is hematuria or ‘ black-water’ 
fever, which. .kills 20 per cent. of those attacked. 

Hence Hematu‘ric a., pertaining to, character- 
ized by, or affected with hamaturia. 

1866 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 923 Haematuric inter- 
mittent fever or miasmatic haematuria. 1895 Daily News 
14 Oct. 6/6 Hematuric fever and jiggers appear to be the 
prevailing curses of Uganda. 

Hemautograph (himG'tégraf). [f. Ham(o- 
+ AUTOGRAPH.] ‘The apparatus used in tracing 
the pulse-curve obtained by opening an artery and 
allowing the stream of blood to strike against a 
roll of paper moving in front of it. Hence He- 
mautogra‘phic, a.; Hzemauto'graphy, the opera- 
tion of recording the pulse-curve in this way. 

1885 Stiriine tr. Landois’ Hum. Physiol. 1.135 Hzemau- 
tography. /é7d. 136 Hemautographic curve of the posterior 
tibial artery of a large dog, 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hemau- 
tography. The tracing .. closely resembles a sphygmo- 
graphic tracing, and consists of a primary wave, a dicrotic 
wave, and slight vibrations in the downward falling line. 

Hemic (h7mik), a. [Arbitrary f.Gr. afy-a blood 
+-10; the etymological word being H#maric.] 
Pertaining or relating to the blood; applied sfec. 


HAMIN. 


to a difficulty of breathing caused by a disordered 
condition of the blood. 

1857 Duncuison Med. Lex. 442 A ‘hamic disease’. 1875 
H.C, Woop Therap. (1879) 351 Heemic respiration is, in other 
words, greatly interfered with, but not abolished. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Hemic asthma,.Hemic dyspnea. 

Hemin (himin). Chem. [f. Gr. afu-a + -1N, 
differentiated in form from the regular hematin.] 
A deep red crystalline substance obtained from 
blood, containing hematin and hydrochloric acid. 
Also attrib. 

1857 in DuncLison Med. Lex. 1865 Warts Dict. Chen. 
Ill. 5 Hemin,a crystallised intensely red substance. 1881 
Jbid. VUL1, g21 It is inferred that hzmin consists, not simply 
of hematin hydrochloride .. but of a mixture of that com- 
pound with hematin and a crystallisable phosphorised sub- 
stance. 1893 Mann Forensic Med. 70 Hemin crystals are 
composed of hydrochlorate of hematin. 

Hemo-, hemo- (h7mo, hemo), before a vowel 
hem-, hem- (him, hem), repr. Gr.aipo-, shortened 
form of aivatro- HmMATO-, combining form of afpa 
blood: cf. Gr. aivonwrns = afuatonwtns blood- 
drinker, afyoppayia H®MORRHAGE. Many words 
in hvmo- occur also in the fuller form H#MATO-. 

Some of these words have been improperly written 
hzema-; a few in which this spelling prevails will be found 
in their alphabetical places; the rest are entered here 
under the more etymological form. As regards the spellings 
hz- and he- see note s.v. HaMA-. 

He‘mochrome (-krd«m), erron. hema-[Gr. x papa 
colour], the colouring matter of the blood = Hamo- 
GLOBIN ; hence He:mochromo'meter, ‘an appa- 
ratus for calculating the amount of hemoglobin in 
a liquid by comparison with a standard solution of 
normal colour’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hee'mocele 
(-s?l) [Gr. xotdos hollow, KotAla cavity], the body- 
cavity of an arthropod or mollusc, analogous to 
the ccelome of a vertebrate. Hee:mocyto’meter 
(erron. hema-): see quots. and HmMATO-. Hee:mo- 
dromometer (also shortened -dro‘meter), -dro’- 
mograph [Gr, dpépos course: see -METER, -GRAPH], 
instruments for measuring and registering the 
velocity of the blood-current. Hze:modyna'mics 
[see Dynamics], ‘the science of the forces con- 
nected with the motion of the blood’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Hee:modynamo‘meter (erron. Aea-), an 
instrument for measuring the pressure of the blood. 
Hemoga‘stric a. (erron. hema-) [see GAsTRIc], 
belonging to, or characterized by, effusion of blood 
into the stomach. Hee:mogene‘tic (-dz/ne'tik) a. 
(erron. hema-) [see GENETIC], blood-producing. 
Hemoglo‘bulin Chem.= HMMOGLOBIN. Hzemo- 
lytic (-li‘tik) a. [Gr. Avrixds loosening, dissolving], 
destructive of the blood or of the blood-corpuscles. 
He:mopatho'logy, the pathology of the blood. 
Hemopoie'tic (see HmmMaro-), Hze‘moscope, an 
apparatus for examining the blood; so Heemo:- 
scopy (erron. /wma-), examination of the blood: 
see H@MATO-. Heemospa'stic [Gr. onacrixds 
drawing, absorbing], a. having the property of 
drawing blood to a part, as a cupping-glass; sd. 
something having this property (Dunglison, 1857). 
Hemotachometer (-takg'm/te1), erron. hema- 
[Gr. raxos speed, velocity: see -METER], an instru- 
ment for measuring the velocity of the blood- 
current ; so Hz:motacho'metry, the measurement 
of this, Heemotho‘rax (see H#MATO-). Heemo- 
trophy (-g'trofi) [Gr. -rpopia nourishment], ‘excess 
of sanguineous nourishment’ (Dunglison). 

1882 Brit. Med. Frnl. 11. 1005 Two New Hemachro- 
mometers. 18.. Frnl. Microsc. Sc. XXVIII. 384 (Cent.) 
‘The hamoccele is divided into five main chambers. 1877 
W. R. Gowers in Lancet 798 The hemacytometer con- 
sists of an apparatus for estimating approximately the 
number of corpuscles contained in a given volume of 
blood. 1879 — in Trans. Clin. Soc. X11. 67 Ascertaining 
with the hamocytometer the corpuscular richness of the 
blood. 1894 Quain's Dict. Med. 1. 763 The hemocyto- 
meter may .. be employed for ascertaining the globular 
richness of milk or other liquids. 1888 Zxcycl, Brit. XXIV. 
97/2 Chauveau and Lorlet first used their hemadromograph 
in 1860. 1857 DunGiison Med. Lex. 439 Hamadromo- 
meter, 1867 J. Marsnati Outlines Physiol, 11. 227 The 
hamadromometer of Volkmann consists of a bent U-shaped 
glass tube [etc.]. 1885 T. L. Brunton Text-bh. Pharmacol, 
1. xi. (1887) 294 The hemodrometer shows the rate of cir- 
culation in the particular artery experimented on. 1857 
Dunetison Med. Lex. 439 Hemadynamics. 1835-6 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. I. 662/2 The experiments .. made with the 
hemadynamometer. 1872 Lancet I. 675 The mercurial 
hamodynamometer gives the pulse-waves. 1858 J. CopLanp 
Dict. Med, U1. 138 Hemagastric or continued yellow fever. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hemogastric, having blood in the 
stomach ; applied to certain forms of pestilential fever in 
which blood is vomited. 1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 386 
The protein compounds..are thus Ai‘stogenetic and hema- 
genetic. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 520 Poverty of the 
blood in hamoglobulin and albumen. Jé/d. 517 The chief 
obstacle to the study of so-called Hamopathology. /érd. 
525 When the lost blood shall have been reproduced 
by means of food, and by the hemopoietic organs. 
1867 J. Marsuatt Oxtlines Physiol. 11. 228 The hamo- 
tachometer of Vierordt. 1888 Foster Physiol. (ed. 5) 
222 The Hamatachometer of Vierordt is constructed on 
the principle of measuring the velocity of the current by 
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observing the amount of deviation of a pendulum, the free 
end of which hangs loosely in the stream. 1857 DuNGLISON 
Med. Lex. 440 Hamathorax, Haematothorax. 1864 T. 
Homes Syst. Surg. (1870) I]. 589 Hemo-thorax is he- 
morrhage into the cavity of the pleura. : 

Hemocyanin, hemo-(h7mosi‘inin). Chem. 
Also erron. heema-. [See Hmmo- and Cyanin.] 
a. A blue colouring matter which has been found 
in human blood. b, A substance containing copper, 
blue when oxidized and colourless when deoxidized, 
found normally in the blood of some invertebrates. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 1. 43 Hema- 
cyanin, or a blue colouring matter, has been detected by 
Sanson in healthy blood. 1885 Stirtine tr. Landois’ Hum. 
Physiol. 1,12 In cephalopods and some crabs the blood is 
blue, owing to the presence of a colouring matter (Hemo- 
cyanin) which contains copper. 

Hemoglobin, hemo- (himoglobin). Chem. 
[Shortened from H#MaT0-GLOBULIN.] The colour- 
ing matter of the red corpuscles of the blood, 
which serves to convey oxygen to the tissues in the 
circulation ; it is a solid substance, resolvable into 
hematin and globulin ; when oxidized (oxyhemo- 
globin) it has a bright scarlet colour, and is crystal- 
lizable. Formerly called criorin, hematoglobulin, 
hemoglobulin, hematoglobin. 

1869 Syd. Soc. Biennial Retrospect 3 The specific gravity 
of hemoglobin may by calculation be approximately esti- 
mated as1.2to1.3. 1869-72 Watts Dict. Chem. VI. 352 
Hemoglobin, Hematoglobin, this substance is the only 
colouring matter of the blood of vertebrate animals. /dzd. 
353 Hemoglobin is the only ferruginous constituent of the 
blood-corpuscles. 1872 Huxtey P/ys. iii. 65 Called hemo- 
globin from its readily breaking up into globulin and 
hematin. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 310 Hemoglobin 
. or Hematoglobulin. .consists of an albumen and a colour- 
ing matter hematin. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hemoglobin..is 
a colloid, but when combined with oxygen, as oxyhamo- 
globin, crystallises according to the rhombic system in 
plates, or prisms, or tetrahedra..they are bluish red by 
transmitted light, scarlet by reflected light. 

Hence || He:moglobine'mia (-7*mia) Path. [f. 
prec. and Gr. afya blood, after anemia, etc.], the 
presence of free hemoglobin in the fluid part of the 
blood. Hee:moglobini‘ferous a. [see -FEROUS], 
containing hemoglobin. He:moglobino‘meter 
[see -METER], an instrument for measuring the 
quantity of hemoglobin in blood; whence Hze:mo- 
globino‘metry, the measurement of this. || Hee:- 
moglobinu'ria (-itiria) Path. [Gr. otpoy urine], 
the presence of free hzemoglobin in the urine; 
whence Hee:moglobinu'rie @., characterized by 
heemoglobinuria. 

1885 W. Rosperts Uvin. § Renal Dis. iv. (ed. 4) 162 vote, 
The so-called ‘Hamoglobinemia’ which precedes the 
change in the urine. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hemoglobin- 
hzmtia, the condition in which hemoglobin is diffused into 
the liquor sanguinis, as occurs in some cases of hemophilia. 
1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 329/2 The blood fluid is often 
provided with hemoglobiniferous disks. 1885 Srrrxinc tr. 
Landois’ Hum. Physiol. 1. 26 The hzmoglobinometer of 
Gowers is used for the clinical estimation of hemoglobin. 
1887 Brit. Med. Frnl. 9 July 80 Hemoglobinometry. 1866 
A. Funt Princ. Med. (1880) 923 A pathological condition 
of the blood stands in an immediate causative relation to 
the haemoglobinuria in this affection. 1893 A. Davipson 
Hygiene & Dis. Warm Clim. 181 Bilious hemoglobinuric 
fever is met with in Madagascar, Mauritius .. and some 
parts of Italy. : 

Hemoid (h7'moid), @.=H#Mator a. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hemoid, resembling blood. 

Hemolymph (h?-molimf). Pryszo/. [f. Hxmo- 
+ Lympu.] The fluid, analogous to blood or lymph, 
in the body-cavity of some invertebrates. 

1885 Ray LanKEsTER in Lvcycl. Brit. X1X. 432/1 In Eupo- 
lyzoa the ccelom is very capacious; it is occupied by a 
coagulable hemolymph in which float cellular corpuscles. 

Hence He:molymphartic a., of or pertaining to 
hemolymph, or to a circulatory system which is 
not differentiated into separate blood-vascular and 
lymphatic systems. 

Hemometer (h?mp'mita1). [See Hamo- and 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring (a) the 
quantity of blood passing through a vessel in a 
given time ; (2) the pressure of the blood ( = hemo- 
dynamometer) ; or (c) the amount of hemoglobin 
in the blood (= hemoglobinometer). 

1872 Rutuerrorp in Lancet 1.675 The Hamometer. I give 
this name to an instrument invented by Ludwig and Dogiel 
.. The main object of the instrument is to measure the 
quantity of blood that flows through a vessel in a given 
time. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hx mometer, the same as Hxemo- 
dynamometer, 1887 Frnl. R. Microsc. Soc. Ser. u. VIL. 657 
Fleischl’s Hamometer..for the estimation of haemoglobin 
in the blood, is based on the colorimetric method. 

+ Hemony (h7moéni). [?f. Gr. aipwy skilful, 
or aiudvios blood-red.] Name given by Milton 
to an imaginary plant having supernatural virtues. 
_ 1634 Mitton Comus 638 He called it Hemony, and gave 
it me..as of sovran use ’Gainst all enchantments, mildew 
blast, or damp, Or ghastly Furies’ apparition. 

Hemopheein (himof7in). Chem. Alsohema-, 
-phein. [moc.f. HaMo- + Gr. pai-dés dusky +-IN. 
The erroneous spelling Aema- follows F. héma- 
phéine.| A brownish substance found in the blood 
in some cases of jaundice. 





HAMORRHAGIOUS. 


1845 G. E, Day tr. Sinon’'s Anim. Chem. 1. 40 The ether 
takes up a certain amount of hemaphein associated with 
no 1865 Watts Dict. Chem. Ill. 1 Hemaphein, Blood- 

rown.,. 

Hence Hemophe‘ic a., characterized by or con- 
taining heemophzein. 

1880 J. W. Lecc Bile 249 Hamaphzic jaundice. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex.. Hemaphzic urine. 


|| Hzemo hilia (himofi'lia,hemo-). Path. Rarely 
anglicized haamophily (hmp’fili). [mod.L., f. 


H-mo- + Gr. gidia affection. Cf. Ger. hdmophilie, 
1828.] A constitutional (usnally hereditary) ten- 
dency to bleeding, either spontaneously or from 
very slight injuries ; haemorrhagic diathesis. 

1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. (1874) 62 Hemophil 
appears to be often hereditary. 1864 Syd. Soc. Vear-bh. 
123 Report on Hemophily. 1872 J. W. Lxce (title) A 
‘Treatise on Hamophilia. 1879 Kuory Princ. Med. 4 
Hemophilia is .. inherited almost exclusively by males, 
though capable of transmission through unaffected females. 

Hence Hemophilic (-fi'lik) @., affected with 


hemophilia. 

1864 Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 124 The hemophilic have for the 
most part a soft white translucent skin. 

|| Heemophobia (hzmofo™bia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. HmMo-+-pHosta, after hydrophobia: see next.] 
Fear or horror at the sight of blood. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Haemophobous (himp'fvbas), a. rare. [f. 
mod.L. hamophobus, a. Gr. aluopéBos (Galen), 
f. afua blood + -foBos fearing.] Afraid of blood, 
averse to bloodletting. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vi. 188/1 Some hzemo- 
phobous Physicians have falsly thought, that drinking cold 
water was a Remedy that might be substituted to Bleeding. 

Hemo'ptic, hem-,a., bad form of HmMoproic. 

1854 in Mayne Lxfos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Heemoptoe (hzmp'pto,7). Path. [A corrupt 
or erroneous med.L. form of same derivation as 


next.] = H#Moprysis. 

1727-51 CuamBers Cycl., Hzmoptysis, corruptly also 
called Hemoptosis, and Hemofptoe. 1766 Amory Bunele 
IV. 283 It makes..in the lungs, an hemoptoe. 1772 PERCIVAL 
in Phil. Trans. LXII. 462 The spring is..celebrated for its 
efficacy in hemoptoes. 1777 Licutroot Vora Scotica II. 
661 It is also recommended to be taken internally. .for the 
hemoptoe. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) II. 15 That kind 
of consumption which is hereditary, and commences with 
slight repeated hemoptoe. 1876tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 
212 Hemoptysis, or hamoptoé. : 

Hence Heemoptoic (hzmpptd"ik) a., affected with, 
characterized by, or good for, hemoptoe. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vit. 267 Nettle..I think... 
is good for hemoptoick..persons. 1862 Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 
195 Quotidian hemoptoic fever, 

|| Heemoptysis (himp'ptisis). Path. [mod.L. 
f. Hamo- + mrvois spitting, f. mrv-ey to spit.] 
Spitting of blood; expectoration of blood, or of 
bloody mucus, etc., from the lungs or bronchi. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Zp. 1. xi. 46 Julian for his he- 
moptysis or spitting of bloud, was cured by hony and pine 
Nuts taken from his Altar. 1799 Med. Frnl. 11. 317 
Without. .removing pneumonia, or even hemoptysis. 1849 
D. P. THomson /xtrod. Meteorol. 20 Very subject to 
bronchial hemoptysis. mis 

Hence Hemoptysic (h7mopti‘zik, hem-), He- 
mopty'sical adjs., relating to or affected with 
heemoptysis. 

1834 J. Forses Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 173 The 
hzmoptysical engorgement..is only a lesser degree of the 
same affection. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hemoptysic. | : 

Hemorrhage, hemorrhage (he'mérédz). 
Also 7-8 heemorrage. [f. as H#MORRHAGY ; 
for the form of suffix, cf. -azce and -ancy.] An 
escape of blood from the blood-vessels ; a flux of 
blood, either external or internal, due to rupture of 
a vessel ; bleeding, esp. when profuse or dangerous. 

1671 Satmon Syn. Aled. 1. xxii. 40r Outwardly it stops 
an Hemorrhage. 1732 ArpuTHnot Rules of Diet 327 
Profuse Hzmorrages from the Nose commonly resolve it. 
1873 E. J. Worsoisr Our New Home xviii. (1877) 284 
‘Taken very ill with hemorrhage of the lungs. 1880 HuxLEy 
Crayfish 38 It is likely to die rapidly from the ensuing 
haemorrhage. 

Jig. 1862 S. Lucas Secularia 210 We might have been 
mourning to this very hour a fatal political haemorrhage. 

Hemorrhagic, hemo- (hemor dzik), a. 
[ad. Gr. aivoppayin-ds, f. aluoppayia: see HaMor- 
RHAGY and -10.] Belonging to, of the nature of, 
accompanied with, or produced by hemor eae 

1804 ABERNETHY Sv~g. Obs. 37 Exciting an hemorrhagic 
action in the vessels. 1859 J. Tomes Dental Surg. 523 
The hemorrhagic tendency depends upon an abnormal 
state of the blood. 188: R. Vircnow in Nature No. 615. 
347 Wepfer, the celebrated discoverer of the haemorrhagic 
nature of ordinary apoplexy. ’ 

Hence Hemorrha‘gically adv., in a way charac- 
terized by haemorrhage. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 350 In the blood-vessels 
of hzemorrhagically inflamed kidneys. 

+ Hemorrha‘gious, ¢. Ods. rare. [f L. 
hemorrhagia + -oU8.] Affected with or of the 
nature of hemorrhage. 

1753 N. Torrtano Gangr, Sore Throat 39 The Patient’s 
Nose bleeds several Times in the Day, but it is not hamor- 
rhagious, (i. e.) 1 suppose, he means it is a Dripping, but not 
a Flux of Blood. 


HAMORRHAGY. 


+ He'morrhagy, hemo-. Ods. Forms: 6 
emorogie, 7 hemoragie, -rogy, hemeragie, he- 
morragie, -gy, hemorragy, hemorrhagie, 7-9 
hemorrhagy, hemo-. Also in Lat. form ha- 
morrhagia (in 7 hemor-, hemorragia). [a. 
16th c. F. emorogte, hemorragie, ad. L. hemor- 
rhagia (Pliny), a. Gr. aiwoppayia, f. aiwo- blood- + 
-payia, f. stem fay- of pyyviva to break, burst.] 
= H#MORRHAGE. 

[Some early forms represent med.L. emorosagia (Matth. 
Silvaticus, 1480): c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 151 If per 
folowe emorosogie, bat is to seie, a greet flux of blood, 1562 
Butieyn Dial. Soarnes § Chir. 25 b, Amorrosage [ed. 1579, 
a moresage] or bleding.] 

154t R. Corrann Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., Yf.. there 
folowe emorogie or to great flux of blode. 1597 Lowr 
Chirurg. (1634) 290 Hemeragie..an issuing of the bloud in 
great aboundance. 1612 Woopa.i Sure. Mate Wks. (1653) 
171 They have stayed the Hemoragie or bleeding at the 
nose. 162r Burton Azat, Mel. 1. il. v. i, Hamoragia, or 
bleeding at nose. 1670 Phil. Trans. XXII. 757 This 
Hemorragia lasted above a day. 1717 J. Kemi Anim. 
con. (x738) 9 Observations of profuse Hemorrhagies of 
the Nose. 1838 J. Betx in Cooper's Surg. Dict. 255 In 
the hemorrhagy of wounds, we cannot always find the artery. 

Hemorrhe: see Hamorruom?. 

Hemorrhoid!, hemorrhoid (he'moroid) ; 
usually in pl. Forms (pl.): 4-5 emeraudes, 
emeroudis, 5 emerowdys, 6 em(e)rodes, emor- 
(r)oydes, (-ades), hemerrhoydes, 6-7 heme-, 
hemoroids, -oydes, 7 em(e)rods, emroids, hem- 
rods, -roids, hemrods, hemorroids, hemorrods, 
8 hemorroids, hemorhoids, 7— hem-, hemor- 
rhoids. (See also Emrrops.) 8. in Gr.-Lat. form 
hemorrhoides (-ré"*id7z), etc. [a. OF. emoroyde 
(13th c. in Godef. Swpp/.), in 16th ce. hemorrhoides 
(Paré), ad. L. hemorrhoida (Pliny), ad. Gr. aipop- 
pots, accus, sing. afpoppotda, adj. ‘discharging blood’, 
pl. aipoppotdes (sc. pA€Bes) veins liable to discharge 
blood, bleeding piles; deriv. of aipdéppo-os flowing 
with blood, f. aipo- blood- + -poos flowing. Cf. It. 
emmorroide, Sp. hemorroide, -tda.] 

1. Zi. A disease characterized by tumours of the 
veins about the anus; =PinEs,q.v. Rarely szng. 
One of such tumours, a pile. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v1. xxii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Slymi water and glewy. .heleb emeroudis [emeroidas curat]. 
@ 1400, etc. [see EMERopDS]. 1533 Evyor Cast. Helthe (1541) 
3oa, The grene leaves [of Rosemary] bruysed doo stoppe 
the hemorroides. 1541 R. CopLanp Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. 
Q iij, Yf he hath nat had the emorroydes. 1552 HuLoet, 
Hemeroydes or pyles in the fundment. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
1. V. 11 The roote .. healeth the inwarde Hemerrhoydes. 
1608 TorsELL Serpents (1658) 739 It is good also against 
the Hemroids and Piles. 1616 Surri. & Marku. Country 
Farme 51 To stay the excessiue flux of the Hemorrhoids. 
1634 Harincton Salerne’s Regim. 3 The Hemoroids and 
Fistula shall graeve him. 1651 Biccs Mew Disp. P 288 
Ulcers begotten of the hemorrhoides. 1691 Ray Creation 
1.(R.), To give ease and relief in several pains and diseases, 
particularly in that of the internal hemorrhoids. @1707 
Be. Patrick Axtobiog, (1839) 28 This brought upon me the 
hoemaroides, 1872 F. G. Tuomas D7s. Women (ed. 3) 123 
Painful hemorrhoids. 1877 Roserts Handbk. Med. (ed. 
3) I. 26 The formation of hemorrhoids as the result of 
sedentary occupations. H 

+ 2. £/.=Hemorrhoidal veins. Os. [So in F.] 

cx400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 289 Emoroides ben veines pat 
endip in a mannes ers & ben.y, 1533 Etyor Cast. Helthe 
11, x.(R.), Hemorroides be vaynes in the foundement. 1541 
[see H amMoRRHOIDAL 2]. 

3. attrib. or as adj. = H®MORRHOIDAL, 

16or Hotranp Pliny Il. 170 They will stanch bloud, 
[if] it..issue by the hemorrhoid veins. 

+ Hemorrhoid’. 02s. Also hemorrhe, and 
in Lat. form hemorrhois,-rhus. [ad. L. Aemor- 
rhois, -idem (Pliny), a kind of poisonous serpent, 
a. Gr.aipoppots: etym. asin prec. The forms hemor- 
rhe and -rhus go back upon med.L. hemorrhous 
(Du Cange), Gr. aiuédppoos,] A serpent whose bite 
was fabled to cause unstanchable bleeding. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvut. x. (1495) 763 Emorois 
is a maner adder, and hath that name, for he suckyth the 
blood of hym that he smyteth. 1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 
rso A singular counterpoison .. against al serpents, but 
principally the Hzemorrhoids and the Salamanders. 1608 
TorseLtt Serpents (1658) 731 Of the Hemorrhe. This 
Serpent. .is called in Latine, Wemorrhous, to signifie unto 
us the male, and Hzmorrho?s, to signifie the female. 1627 
May Zzcan 1x. (1631) 814 In scaly folds the great He- 
morrhus lyes, 1635 Swan Sfec. M. (1670) 440 The wounds 
of the Hzmorrhois procure unstanchable bleeding. 1774 
Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 1V. 126 The Hzmorrhois, so called 
from the hemorrhages which its bite is said to produce. 

Hemorrhoidal, hemo-(heméroi-dal), a. [f. 
Hamorruoip!+-an: cf. F, Aémorrhotdal (Paré).] 

1. Path. Of or pertaining to hemorrhoids, 

1651 Biccs New Disp. Summary 228 The hemor- 
rhoidal blood not putrid. 1827 ABERNETHY Suvg. Wks. II. 
238 Successful in removing hemorrhoidal excrescences by 
ligature. 1885 Lancet 26 Sept., Hemorrhoidal Disease. 


b. Affected with hemorrhoids. rave. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vil. xviii. 383 The statue 
of Christ, erected by his hemarroidall patient. 

2. Anat. Applied to those arteries, veins, and 
nerves which are distributed to the rectum and 
adjacent parts. (In quot. 1541 as sb.) 

Vou, V. 
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1541 R. Cortranpn Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Fyue 
braunches of veynes named Emorroides or Emorroidalles. 
1671 Satmon Syn. Med. 111. 1xxxiii. 723 If blood abounds 
bleed the Hemorrhoidal veins. 1835-6 Topp Cyc?. Anat. 
I, 181/1 The hemorrhoidal nerves are directed principally, 
towards the inferior part of the rectum. 


Hemostatic, hemo- (hzmostz'tik, hem-), a. 
and sb. Also erron. hema-, hema-. [mod. f. 
Ho; + Gr. oratixds causing to stand, stopping. 
In mod.F. héma-, hémostatique (Littré).] 

A. adj. Having the property of stopping heemor- 
rhage ; styptic. 

1854 Mayne “xfos. Lex., Having the power or pro- 
perty of staunching or stopping a flow of blood, or hemor- 
rhage.,hemostatic. 1864 Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 54 On the 
hemostatic treatment of Cholera, Hemorrhage, Exhaus- 
tion, etc. 1883 T. Hormes & Huike Syst, Surg. (ed. 3) I. 
351 Hzmostatic remedies become of less and less avail, the 
longer the blood flows, 

B. sd. A hemostatic agent ; a styptic. 

1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), Hemostatics, Medicines to 
stanch Blood. 1883-4 Med, Ann. 31/2 The ‘ puff ball’.. 
a most powerful Hemostatic. 


Hemosta‘tics, hemo-. Also erron. hyma-, 
heema-,hema-. [See Ha#mo-and Srarics.] The 
hydrostatics of the blood; ‘the section of physiology 
which relates to the laws of the equilibrium of the 
blood in the vessels’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1733 S. Hates (¢2¢/e) Hymastaticks; or, an Account of 
some Hydraulick and Hydrostatical Experiments, made 
on the Blood and Blood-vessels. 1808 Younc in PhiZ. 
Trans. XCIX, 12 Experiments contained in Hales’s 
hemastatics. 1854 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Hemostatics. 

Heredipety, Hereditary, Heresie, etc.: 
see HERE-. 

Haet, var. Hate Sc., anatom; obs. Sc. f. Hor. 

Heved, obs. form of Hnan. 

Haf, obs. pa. t. of HEAVE. 

Haf(e, haff, obs. forms of Haver. 

Hafd(e, hafede, obs. ff. had, pa. t. of HAvE. 

Hafel, bad form of afel/, pa. t. of AFALLE v.1 

a 1175 Cott. Hom. 221 Pane stede be se deofel of hafel. 

Hafeles, hafles, variants of HavenEss, Ods. 

Haffet (hz'fét). Sc. and north. dial. Forms: 
6 halfet, halfhed, 6-7 haffat, 6- haffet, -it. [In 
16th ec. halfhed, halfet :—OE. healfhéafod the fore 
part of the head, the sinciput, Allfric Gram. 
ix. § 78.] The side of the head above and in 


front of the ear; the temple; the cheek. 

1513 Douctas 4¢neis tv. xi. 107 Thow thi self thi halfettis 
als array With haly garland. /d7d, 1x. xiii. 67 Hys bos 
helm..Clynkand abowt hys halfheddis witha dyn. a@ 1605 
Montcomertr Misc. Poems xxxv. 20 Hir curling loks.. 
About hir hevinly haffats hings. 1676 W. Row Contn. 
Blair's Autobiog. xi. (1848) 343 Cuffed on both haffets. 
1786 Burns Cotter’s Sat. Night 105 His lyart haffets wear- 
ing thin an’ bare. 1828 Scorr /. AZ. Perth xix, With the 
hair hanging down your haffets in that guise. 1870 Ramsay 
Remiin. iii. (ed. 18) 59 Weather-beaten haffets. 

attrib, 1794 Burns Theniel Menzie’s Mary, Her haffet 
locks as brown’s a berry. 

Hafflin, Sc. var. of HAaLriine, 

Haft (haft), sd.1 Forms: a. 1 heeft, 4— haft, 
5-6 hafte, (6 haughte). 8. 4 hefpe, 4-6 hefte, 
4- heft (7 heaft). [OE. Axft(e neut., handle, 
corresp. to OHG. eftz (MHG. hefte, G. heft neut.), 
MLG. hechte (Du. hecht, heft), ON. hepte :—OTeut. 
*haftjo™, {. root haf- HEAvE, or had- Have; app. 
that by which anything is taken hold of or grasped. 
(For OE. & for ¢ see Sievers Ags. Gr. § 89. I. 1.)] 

1. A handle; esp. that of a cutting or piercing 
instrument, as a dagger, knife, sickle, etc. 

c1ooo AiLFric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 142/21 Manubrium, 
heeft and helfe. c1000 Sax. Leechd. Il. 272 zegnid bonne 
..mid sticcan oppe mid hefte. 1382 Wyciir Devwt, xix. 5 
The axe fleeth the hoond, and the yren, slipt of fro the 
haft, smytith his freend. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. 
xxxix. 163 A croked yron well sharp and trenchaunt with 
along hafte. 1555 EDEN Decades 224 A long dager with 
a hafte of golde. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2525/4, 8 Knives 
and 8 Forks with Silver Hafts. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VII. 52 The shells of this animal resemble. .the haft 
of arazor. 1866 Laine & Huxtey Preh. Rem. Caithn. 
41 One end..was clearly inserted in a socket or haft, 

B. 13..Seuyn Sag. (W.) 259 Under heft, and under hond. 
61380 Sir Kerumb. 791 Tak al-so my swerd..be hefbe of 
hym dob greuaunce to my woundewyde. 1483 Cath. Angel. 
1790/2 An Hefte, manubrium, manutentum. 1551 TURNER 
Herbal 1. H vj b, To make knyffe heftes. a@1605 Monr- 
GOMERIE Misc. Poems xxxii. 63 Baith heft and blead ar in 
gour hand. a1661 Futter Worthies, Suffolk 1. (1662) 73 
If the Heaft belonged to Walworth, the Blade, or point 
thereof at least, may be adjudged to Cavendish. 1878 
Browninc Poets Croisic 113 Hilt and heft. 

+b. Phr. Loose in the haft ( fig.), unstable, un- 
reliable. Zo have other haft(s) in hand, to have 


other business to do, ‘ other fish to fry’. Ods. 

c 1325 Poem Times Edw. IT, 362 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
339 Unnethe is nu eny man that can eny craft That he 
nis a party los in the haft. c1440 York Myst, xx. 76 Other 
haftis in hande haue we. ¢1460 7owneley Myst, (Surtees) 
yy For othere haft in hand haue we. 

. Comb., as haft-maker ; haft-pipe (see quot.). 
a166x Futter Worthies (1840) III. 395 Bladers, haft- 
makers, and sheath-makers, 1853 Byrne Handbk. for 
Artisan 441 Small tools are temporarily fixed by_ their 
tangs in a wooden handle to facilitate their presentation to 
the [grind]stone; the handle is called a haft-pipe. 








HAFT. 


Haft, 52.2 Sc. and xorth. dial. Also heft, ? heff. 
[Goes app. with Harr z,3] 

1. Fixed or established place of abode. 

1785 Forses Dominie Deposed 46 (Jam.) I did resolve to 
change the haft. 1818 Scotr Hrt, Mzd/. xviii, ‘ Her bairn,’ 
she said, ‘ was her bairn, and she came to fetch her out of ill 
haft and waur guiding’. 

2. Settled or accustomed pasture-ground. 

c1800 Younc Ann, Agric. XXVII. 185 (Cheviots) The 
haunt which a sheep adopts, in the language of shepherds 
is called its haft. 1825 Jamieson, /7ef7, an accustomed 
pasture. .The attachment of sheep to a particular pasture. 

Haft, 52.38) mzd?. dial, (Origin uncertain: cf. 
prec.} An island in a pool. 

1686 Prot Staffordsh. 232 To see whether the Hafts or 
Islands in the pooles (upon which they build their neasts) 
be prepared for them. 1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) U1. 210 
‘The owners of some of the fens and marshes in this kingdom 
..caused the little islets or Aaf/s in those wastes, to be 
cleared of the reeds and rushes. 

Haft, v.1 Also 5— heft. [f. Harr sd,1] 

1. trans. To fit with, or fix in, a haft or handle. 

¢ 1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode u. \xxxii, (1869) 105 For to 
hafte ther-with hire mailettes. 1582 N. LicHEFiexp tr. 
Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. \xxvi. 155a, His Dagger and 
Rapyer .. were hafted with pure golde. 1691 Woop Ath. 
Oxon. II, 528 A bone .. with which he said he would 
haft a knife. 1753 Parsons in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 380 
Lused a wire hafted ina glass tube. 1866 Reader 22 Sept. 
307 Several show in an interesting manner how the stone 
celts or chisels.. were hafted. 

B. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 235/t Helvyn or heftyn, manu- 
brio. 1483 Cath. Angl. 480/t To Hefte or to make Heftis, 
manubriare. 1871 Daily Tel. 1 Nov., By dint of the 
sharp edge of common sense strongly hefted with broad 
human and Christian sympathy. 

+2. To drive zz up to the haft. Ods. rare. 

1583 STANyHURST Z7e7s, etc. (Arb.) 143 This mye blade 
in thy body should bee with speedines hafted. 

Hence Hafting v0/. sd., fitting with a haft. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 232/1 Heftynge, manubriacio. 
1538 WS. Acc. St. Fohn’s Hosp., Canterb., Payd for haftyng 
off the ij hand saw. 1607 TorseLtt Four, Beasts (1658) 
487 The bones of Sheep have also their use and employ- 
ment for the hafting of knifes. 1833 J. Hottanp Manuf, 
Metal I. 57 The sickle is ready for hafting. 

+ Haft, v.2 Obs. [Known only from 16th c., 
but perh. representing an OE. type *#/tz2am, corresp. 
to OS. haftén, OHG. haftén to remain fixed or 
fast, to stick, Ger. haften (to be distinguished 
from the trans, OE. haftan=OS. heftian, Goth. 
haftjan, OHG. heftan, Ger. heften to make fast, 
fix, etc.).] zr. To use subtilty or deceit, to use 
shifts or dodges; to haggle, cavil; to avoid coming 
to the point, hold off, hang back. 

151g Horman Vlg. (1530) S viij, Haftynge, dolus malus, 
1557 TussEr 100 Points Husb. |x, Spende none but thyne 
owne, howsoeuer thou spende: nor haft not to god ward, 
for that he doth sende. 1600 HoLtitanp Livy Xxvil. xxxix. 
967 It was not expedient to lie off and haft any longer. 
1603 — Plutarch’s Mor. 474 The tyrant, who put them off 
from day to day, and hafted with them so, as he gave them 
no audience, 1644 Butwer CAzvo/, 161 One while hafting 
and wrankling, another while praying and intreating. 

Hence + Hafting v//. sb., subtle dealing, dodging, 
cayilling, trickery; holding off, hesitation, demur. 


Also attrib. in hafling point, question. Obs. 

1s19 Horman Vulg. (1530) Niv, There is a haftynge 
poynt, or a false subtylte. 1526 Sketton Magny. 707 
Craftynge and haftynge contryued is by me; I can dys- 
semble, I can bothe laughe and grone. /d7d. 1698 To vse 
suche haftynge and crafty wayes. 1549 COvERDALE, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Eph. Prol., Whan was there more haftyng 
and craftyng to scrape money to gether. 1§65 CoorER 
Thesaurus, Cauilla..a mocke: a scoffe: an hafting ques- 
tion: acauill. 1600 HoLttanp Livy 377 Why they loitered 
and made such hafting. 1609 — Amm, Marcell. (N.) 
He grew enkindled, and without any further hafting or 
holding off, delivered up all that was demaunded. 

Haft, v.38 Sc. and worth. dial. Also heft. 
[Goes app. with Harr 56.2: origin uncertain: a 
connexion suggests itself with G. /effen to fasten, 
attach, OS. heftian to make fast: but sometimes 
there seems to be association with Harr v.1] 

1. trans. To establish in a situation or place of 
residence, to locate, fix ; sfec. to accustom (sheep, 


cattle) to a pasturage. 

1728 Ramsay Betty & Kate iv, For sindle time’ they e’er 
come back, Wha anes are heftit there. 1823 MacracGarT 
Gall. Encycl. s.v., Animals are said to be hafted, when 
they live contented on strange pastures, when they have 
made a haunt. 1835 Mrs. Carryte Ze/t. I. 26, I am won- 
derfully well hefted here ; the people are extravagantly kind 
tome. 1893 Hestop Northumd. Gloss.s.v., To heft, to keep 
stock upon a certain pasture until accustomed to go there. 

b. zztr. (for vefl.) To establish itself. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ii, Il-nature hefts in sauls 
that’s weak and poor. 1794 S. Younc in Statist. Acc. 
Scot. XII. 86 Such attention .. as ought to be paid to 
stranger, or what is called hefting sheep. 

2. transf. and fig. To set or plant firmly, fix, root, 


establish, settle. F i 
1785 Guthrie's Trial 249 They heft their heart in their 
own honesty and resolutions, and not in the blessed root 
Christ Jesus. 1818 Scott H7t. Midi. xxxix, The root of 
the matter was mair deeply hafted in that wild muirland 
parish than in the Canongate of Edinburgh, 1824 — Red- 
gauntlet \et. ix, It may be as well that Alan and you do 
not meet till he is hefted as it were to his new calling. 
1872 Dr Morcan Budget Paradoxes 20 It shows how well 
hafted is the Royal Society's claim. § 


HAFTED. 


Hafted (ha-ftéd), AA. a. [f. Harr v.14 -rp1,] 
Having or fitted with a haft or handle. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 232/1 Heftyde, manubriatus. 1570-6 
Lamparve Peramb, Kent (1826) 366 A shorte blacke hafted 
knife, like unto an olde halfpeny whitle. 16xz Corer., 
Manché..hafted, helued. 1767 Goocu 7veat. Wounds I. 
176 A hafted-needle may prove a very useful instrument, 
1888 Beit Later Age of Stone 48 Turning up the soil with 
picks formed of a hafted stone. 

Hafter (ha'ftez), sb.) [f. Harr v.1 + -rrl.] 
One who makes hafts or handles for tools. 

1598 Foro, Manicatore..a sleeuer, a_hafter, a handler. 
1831 J. Hottanp Manuf. Metal I, 261 ‘This latter opinion 
was corroborated by the hafter, 1890 Daily News 24 


Sept. 2/6 Table-knife hafter. 

+ Hafter, 53.2 Ods. [f. Harrv.2+-2rl.] A 
caviller, wrangler, haggler, dodger. 

1519 Horman Vile. 7ob, A flaterynge hafter [sedulus 
captator| is soone espyed of a wyse man, Jbid, (1530) 
Nvj, He is a hafter of kynde, est versutie ingenile 
homo. 1826 SxeLtton Magnyf. 2485 From crafters and 
hafters I you forfende. 1573-80 Barer Aly, H1i1, An 
hafter : a wrangler : a cauiller, vit/Zitigator. 1611 Corar., 
Vergiversateur, a flincher,..hafter, dodger, paulterer. 

Hafue, Hafyr, obs. ff. Have, Haver. 

Hag (hg), sb.1 Forms: a. 3-7 hegge, 6-7 
heg. B. 4-7 hagge, 6-8 hagg, 6— hag. [The form 
hegge is found once early in 13th c.; Aagge once in 
14th ; otherwise the word is not known till the 
16th c. Usually conjectured to be a shortened 
form of OE. heelesse, hxhtisse, hagtes, -tis, hegtes 
‘fury, witch, hag’ = OHG. hagaztssa, hagazussa, 
hagzus, MUG. hecse, Ger. hexe, OLG. *hagatussa, 
MDu. haghetisse, Du. hecse (: -OTeut. *hagatus- 
jon-). 

This derivation suits the sense, but the form-history is not 
clear, though an OF. */zgge might perh. be analogous to 
OE. abbreviated names, such as Ceadda, Atlla, Af bbe, etc. 
(The ulterior etymology of OTeut. *hagatusjon- is itself un- 
known.) ‘The order of the senses is uncertain; senses 4 and 
5 may not belong to this word.] 

1. An evil spirit, damon, or infernal being, in 
female form: applied in early use to the Furies, 
Harpies, etc. of Greeco-Latin mythology; also to 
malicious female sprites or ‘fairies’ of Teutonic 


mythology. Odéds. or arch. 

1552 Hutort, Hegges or nyght furyes, or wytches like 
unto old women..which do sucke the bloude of children in 
the nyght, s¢viges. 1573 Twyne nerd. xu. (R.), Your 
filthy foules, and hegges of Limbo low. 1573-80 Barer 
Alv. H 339 A Heg, or fairie, a witch that changeth the 
fauour of children, s¢yvzv. 1581 J. Srupvey tr. Sexeca’s 
Hercules Eteus 204 b, After ruin made Of goblin, hegge, 
or elfe. 1649 G. Daniet 77inarch., Hen. IV, ccliv, The 
Grisly Hagge, With knotted Scorpions. 1810 Scorr Lady 
of L. 1. vii, Noontide hag, or goblin grim. 

+b. Applied to szanes or shades of the departed, 
ghosts, hobgoblins, and other terrors of the night. 

1538 Exyvor Dict., Larwa, a spyrite whiche apperethe in 
the nyght tyme. Some do call it a hegge, some a goblyn. 
1557 Mrs. M. Bassertr. More's Treat. Passion Wks. 1397/2 
Lyke shrycke owles and hegges, lyke backes, howlettes.. 
byrdes of the hellye lake. 1563 B. Goocr Ze loges iv. (Arb.) 44 
What soeuer thou art..Ghoost, Hagge, a Fende of Hell, 
1566 ApLINGTON A fxleius 3 Doest thou liue here (O Socrates) 
as a ghost or hegge to our great shame and ignomie? 
1567 Drant Horace, Epist, 11. i.(R.), The goddes above are 
calm'd with verse, with verse the hagges of hell [caxmine 
manes}. 1634 Mitton Comus 434 Blue meagre hag, or 
stubborn unlaid ghost. 

+e. The nightmare. Ods. 

1632 tr. Bruel's Praxis Med. 50 In the Hag or Mare. .is 
no con[vJulsion, as is in the falling sicknesse. 1696 AUBREY 
Mise. (1721) 147 It is to prevent the Night-Mare (viz.) the 
Hag from riding their Horses. 

+d. fig. An object of terror, a ‘bogey’. Obs. 
r611 Speep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. viii. § 59 That the Popes 
Curse was no such deadly and dreadfull Hagge, as in 
former times they deemed it. 

2. A woman supposed to have dealings with Satan 
and the infernal world; a witch; sometimes, an 
infernally wicked woman. Now associated with 3. 

1587 Mirr. Mag., Forrex iii, That hatefull hellish hagge 
of ugly hue. 1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. viii. 46 A loathly, 
wrinckled hag, ill favoured, old. xg91 Suaks. 1 Hex. V/, 
i. ii. 52 Foule Fiend of France, and Hag of all despight. 
1605 — Mach. 1v.i. 48 How now you secret, black, and mid- 
night Hags? 1654 WurtLock Zootomia 437 The Poets.. 
made the Hag Circes Sister to A‘sculapius. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No, 266 ® 2 One of those Hags of Hell whom we 
call Bawds. 1728 Younc Love Fame m1. (1757) 101 As 
hunted hags, who, while the dogs pursue, Renounce their 
four legs, and start up on two. 1816 Scorr Bl. Dwarf ii, 
On this moor she used to hold her revels with her sister 
hags. 1833 Hr. Martineau Cinnamon & P.iv. 66 The dull 
roar of the distant sea spoke of hags riding the blast. 

3. An ugly, repulsive old woman: often with 
implication of viciousness or maliciousness. 

(The place of the first two quots. is doubtful.) 

1377 Lanai. P. PZ. B. v, 191 With two blered eyghen as 
a blynde hagge. x6xx Suaxs, Wint, T. 11, iii. 108 A grosse 
Hagge: And Lozell, thou art worthy to be hang’d, That 
wilt not stay her Tongue. a@xj7rx Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 
1721 IV. 481 The Hagg, who by Cosmeticks smear’d, Fair 
at first sight appear'd. 1713 SteeLe Englishm., No. 40. 261 
Oppression .. makes handsome Women Hags ante diem, 
179% Cowrrr Odyss. xvitt. 33 Like an old hag Collied with 
chimney-smutch! 1834 Lyrton Pompe7i m1, ix, Perhaps in 
no country are there seen so many hags as in Italy. 1866 
Gro. Extior F. Holt (1868) 19, ‘I am a hag’, she said.. 
“an ugly old woman who happens to be his mother’. 
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b. fig. Applied to personifications of evil or of 

vice. (The place of the first quot. is uncertain.) 
a1225 Ancr. R, 216 Pe seoue moder sunnen .. and of 

hwuche mesteres peo.ilke men serued .. pet habbed iwiued 
o beos seouen heggen. 1877 tr. Baudlinger's Decades (1592) 
165 Ill fauoured enuie, vgly hagge. 1830’TENNyson Poems 
124 Shall the hag Evil die with child of Good ? 

+e. tvansf. Applied opprobriously to a man, 
(Skelton’s use is uncertain.) Ods. 

a1s29 Sketton Dk. Albany 295 For thou can not but 
brag, Lyke a Scottyshe hag: Adue nowe, sir Wrig wrag. 
a1529 — Col, Clout 51 My name ys Colyn Clowte, And [1] 
purpose to shake owte All my Connyng Bagge, Lyke A 
clarkely hagge. 1565 GotpiInG Ovid's Met. tv. (1593) 80 
That old hag [Silenus] that with a staffe his staggring 
limmes doth stay. 1587 — De Mornay xiv. 221 Giue to 
the oldest Hag that is the same eies that he had when he 
was yoong. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blairs Axutobiog. xii. 
(1848) 492 Me who am an old hag that must shortly die, 

Here perhaps belongs the following : 

1553 Bate Vocacyon in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 357 Than 
was all the rable of the shippe, hag, tag, and rag called to 
the reckeninge. 

4, +a. A kind of light said to appear at night on 
horses’ manes and men’s hair. Oés. b. dial, A 
white mist usually accompanying frost. 

1530 Patser. 228/2 Hagge, a flame of fyre that shyneth 
by night, fwrolle. 1656 ‘1. Waite Peripfat. Inst. 149 
TMlamme lambentes (or those we call Haggs) are made of 
Sweat or some other Vapour issuing out of the Head. 
1825 Brocxetr JV. C, Gloss., Hag, .. a white mist, similar 
todag. 1855 Rosinson WAitby Gloss., Hag, mist. ‘ Frost 
hag’, frost haze. 3 : 

5. A cyclostomous fish (AZyx2ne glutinosa) allied 
to the lamprey, having an eel-like form, and living 
parasitically upon other fishes. Also hag-/ish. 

1611 Cotcr., Pivot, the Pirot, or Hag-fish; a kind of 
long shell-fish, 1823 Crass 7Vechnol. Dict., Hag, a par- 
ticular sort of fish, of an eel-shape..It is of so gelatinous a 
nature, that when placed in a vessel of sea-water it soon 
turns it to glue. 1835 Kirsy //ad,. § Inst, Anim. II. xxi. 
373 Those extraordinary animals, the hag and the lamprey. 
1881 Cassell’s Nat. Hist. V. 146 This destruction [of a 
Haddock] is sometimes accomplished by a single Hag, but 
as many as twenty have been found in the body of a single 
fish. 1884 Longm. Mag. Mar. 525 The majority of the fish 
caught are totally destroyed by hag-fish. 

6. attrib. and Comb., (chiefly from 2) as hag- 
advocate, -finder, -seed, -witch; hag-born, -steered 
adjs.; hag-dike adv.; hag-fish (see 5); hag-stone, 
hag’s teeth (see quots.); hag-track = FAIRY-RING. 

1718 Br. Hutcuinson Witchcraft Ded. (1720) 17 The 
odious Names of *Hag-Advocates. 1610 SHaxs. Zev. 1. 
ii. 283 The Son, that she did littour heere, A frekelld whelpe, 
“hag-borne, 1637 B, Jonson Sad Sheph. u. ii, ‘That do 
I promise, or I am no good *hag-finder. 1634 RANDOLPH 
Muses’ Looking-Glass 1. tii, Her unkemb’d hair, Dress’d 
up with cobwebs, made her *haglike stare. 1610 SHAKS. 
Temp. 1. ii. 365 *Hag-seed, hence. 1787 Grose Province. 
Gloss, Superstitions 57 A stone with a hole in it, hung at 
the bed’s head, will prevent the night-mare; it is therefore 
called a *hag-stone. 1867 SMytH Sazlor’s Word-bk., *Hag's 
teeth, those parts of a matting or pointing interwoven with 
the rest in an irregular manner, so as to spoil the uniformity, 
1858 Murray's Hand-bk, Kent Introd. 32 ‘ Fairy rings’, 
sometimes called ‘*hag-tracks’, @ 1658 CLEVELAND Agst. 
Ale v, May some old *Hag-witch get astride Thy Bung, as 
if she meant to ride. 

Hag, 5.2 north. dial. Also 6-7 hagg. [perh. 
a. ON. hag, Sw. hage enclosed field, pasture ; 
cognate with OE, aga m., enclosure, place fenced 
in, MDu. fadghe m. and f., hedge, enclosure, 
thicket of underwood, Du. haag f., hedge, enclo- 
sure, MHG., hagen, hage m., thicket. Cf. Haw sd.!] 

+1. (?) A hedge. Obs. 

c1470 Henry Wallace x1. 21 Hagis, alais, be laubour 
that was thar, [were] Fuleit and spilt. 

2. A wooded enclosure ; a coppice or copse. 

1589 Will of Corntwhat (Somerset Ho.), One close .. ad- 
ioyning to one hagg of my maisters called Cock crawe .. 
& the lytle hagg. 1600 Fatrrax asso vin. xli. 150 He led 
me ouer holts and hags. 1788 W. Marsuatt Vorksh. Gloss., 
Hags, hanging-woods; or woods in general. 1825 Brockerr 
NV. C. Gloss., Hag,..a wood into which cattle are admitted, 
1847-78 Hatiiw. s.v., The park at Auckland Castle was 
formerly called the Hag. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hag, an en- 
closure, a wood. 1878 Cumbild. Gloss., Hag, (Central) a 
woody place intermixed with grass land; (East)a wooded hill. 

Hag, 50.8 Sc. and north. dial. Also hagg. [Of 
Norse origin: cf. ON. ipgey ( :—*haggw-), cutting 
blow or stroke, also a hewing-down of trees, Apge- 
skdgr, “hag-shaw’, wood of felled trees; f. 
hogeva to hew, Hacv.t (ON. ¢ is regularly repr. 
by @ in Eng.: cf. ADDLE v.2)] 

1. A cutting, hewing, or felling. (See quots.) 

1808-18 Jamirson, //ag, one cutting of a certain quantity 
of wood. 1845 H. Fraser Statist. Acc. Scot. VII. 1. 505 
At each hagg or felling .. these .. may produce the sum of 
49000, Jébid, 520 The value of each hagg or cutting of the 
woods. .amounts to £8260. 

2. The stump of a tree left after felling. Also 
hagsnare. 

1615 W. Lawson Ovch. § Gard. 111. xi. (1668) 33, I see a 
number of Hags, where, out of one root, you shall see three 
or four, pretty Oaks, or Ashes straight and tall. 1796 W. 
Marsua te Yorks, (ed, 2) Gloss., Hagsnare, a stool or stub 
off which coppice-wood has been cut, 1855 Ropinson Whitby 
Gloss.,Hagsnare, ~ 

3. A portion of a wood marked off for cutting ; 
hence, a lot of felled wood, such as is used for fuel. 

1796 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Dunbartonsh. XVII. 244 (Jam.) 





HAG. 


They [the oak woods] are of such extent as to admit of 
their being properly divided into 20 separate hags or parts, 
one of which may be cutevery year, 1803 Edinb. Evening 
Courant 26 Mar. (Jam.) To be exposed for sale by public 
roup —a hag of wood, consisting of oak, beech, and birch, 
allin one lot. 18z4 Scorr Wav. x, Edward learned from 
her that the dark hag .. was simply a portion of oak copse 
which was to be felled that day. 1825 Jamieson, //ag..5. 
The lesser branches used for fire-wood, after the trees are 
felled for carpenter-work. 1847-78 [see 4]. 


4. Comb., as hag-house, ?a place for storing 
firewood; hag-path, ?a path through a copse; 
hagsnare (see 2); hag-staff (see quot.); hag- 
wood, ‘a copse wood fitted for having a regular 


cutting of trees in it’ (Jam.), 

1733 List Chambers in College of Edinb. in Sir A, Grant 
Univ. Edinb, (1883) 11. 192 The Hagg House. Mr. Daw- 
son, Coal-seller. 1816 R. Kerr Agric. Surv. Berwicksh. 
334 (Jam.) Remains of ancient oak forests .. which have 
grown into a kind of copse, or what is termed in Scotland 
hag woods, 1847-78 Hatuw., /ag,..when a set of work- 
men undertake to fell a wood, they divide it into equal 
portions by cutting off a rod called a hag-staff, three or four 
feet from the ground, to mark the divisions, each of which 
is called a hag. wy N. & Q. 7th Ser. III. 197 In War- 
wickshire the rods which mark the boundary of a fall of 
timber are called hagg-staf/s. 1889 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 
826 The poacher..will at evening pass under the wood and 
down by the ‘hag ’path. 

Hag, sd.4 Sc. and north. dial. Alsohagg. [Cf. 
ON. Apge (:—*haggw-), in the sense ‘ cut-like gap 
orravine in a mountain’, f. hpgeva: see prec., and 
Hae v1] 

+1. Abreak, gap, or chasm (in a crag or cliff). Ods. 

a1300 Cursor IM. 9886 Pi castel .. it es hei sett a-pon be 
crag, Grai and hard, wit-vten hag [Gétz. hagg]. [Cf. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Hag, a rock or cliff. ‘ Built on the face of 
the hag.’ Old local statement.] 

2. ‘Moss-ground that has formerly been broken 
up; a pit or break in a moss’, i.e. marsh or bog 
(Jam.). Used in two opposite senses: a. A piece 
of soft bog, esp. in a moor or morass, 

1662 Ducvate //ist. Imbanking xlv. 292/2 (trans. Peram- 
bulation of Wigenhale, Norfolk 13 Hen. IV, 1411) All the 
warp should be thrown into the Common wayes to fill up 
haggs and lakes. 1724 Ramsay 7¢a-t. Misc. (1733) I. 79 The 
wind’s drifting hail and sna’ O’er frozen hags, like a’ foot ba’. 
1787 Burns Samson's Elegy 55 Owre many a weary hag he 
limpit. 1820 Scorr A7onast. xxiii, To assist his companion to 
cross the black intervals of quaking bog, called in the Scottish 
dialect Aags, by which the firmer parts of the morass were 
intersected. 1864 J. Brown Yeems 15 You slip back, you 
tumble into a moss-hagg. 1886 Stevenson Aiduapfed xiv, 
I..had to stop..and drink the peaty water out of the hags, 

b. One of the turfy or heathery spots of firmer 
ground which rise out of a peat bog. 

1805 Scort Last Minstr. tv. v, A small and shaggy nag, 
That through a bog, from hag to hag, Could bound like any 
Billhope stag. 1861 Wuytr Metvittre T2lbury Nogo 346 
The moss or bog being very soft and treacherous, and the 
little knolls of soft ground—Scotticé, hags—being at that 
exact distance apart which tempted the ambitious sports- 
man to a leap, not always a successful one. 1892 H. Hurt- 
cuinson Mairvway Isl, 241 Beside a large hag of heather. 

3. The vertical or overhanging margin of a peat- 
cutting; the shelving margin of a stream. 

1893 Hestor Northumbld. Gloss., Hag, Peat-hag, or 
Moss-hag, a projecting mass of peat forming an escarpment 
on a peat moor, or the peat on high moors left by edges 
of water gutters. These hags form miniature ravines on 
the surface. AVod. Sc. (Roxé,), There will be trout lying 
under the hag there. 

Hag, 50.5 dial. [Cf. Hac v.2 sense 3 b.] 

1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Hag, atask ..to work by hag= 
by task, by the piece, instead of by the day or the week. 
lbid., Hag-master, the overseer who apportions out the 
‘hag-work’. 

Hag, 52.6: see Hac-noar. 

Hag, v.! north. dial. Also 5-7 hagege. [a. ON. 
hogeva (:—*haggwan :—OTeut. *hauwan) to strike 
or smite with a sharp weapon, to hack, = OE. 
héawan, to Hew: cf. Hae sb.2, Haaworm.] ¢vans. 
To cut, hew, chop; =Hackv.! 1. Also adsol. or 


wntr, 

c1400 Destr. Troy 10023 Pai..hurlit burgh the hard maile, 
hagget the lere. 1611 Cotcr., Degrader wne forest, to 
hagge, or fell it all downe. 1727 WALKER Pedén's Life in 
Biogr. Scot. 489 (Jam.) They are hashing and hagging 
them down, and their blood is running down like water, 
xr81r WiLLAN W. Riding Vorksh. Gloss., Hag, to cut and 
shape with an axe. 1836 Sir G. Heap Home Tour 308 
Some ‘hagged’ the coal breaking it in fragments with 
pickaxes. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss-hags xxv. 192 Like 
a man hagging hard wood with a blunt axe. 

Hence Hagged /f/. a.; Hagging vd/. sb. 

1825 Celebrated Trials V. 362 She drew a pistol, witha 
new hagged flint from her pocket. x893 STEVENSON Caf7i- 
ona 165 ‘That he should have a hand in hagging and hashing 
at Christ's Kirk. 


Hag, v.2 Obs. exc. dial. [In sense 1, f. Hac sd.1; 
senses 2—4 may be of different origin.] 
+1. trans. To torment or terrify as a hag; to 


trouble as the nightmare. Ods. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. Wks. (1748) 108, I would hag 
her nightly in her bed, And on her breast lie like a lump 
of lead. 1662 Ocitpy King’s Coronation 8, 1 Sorc’ry use, 
and hag Men in their Beds. 1678 BurLer //ud. m1. iii. 20 
That makes ’em in the dark see Visions, And hag them- 
selves with Apparitions. cx Watts Hore Lyr. u. To 
Discontented 40 Haunted and hagg’d where’er she roves. 


HAG. 


2. To incite, urge; to ‘egg’ on. Now dial. 

1587 M. Grove Pedops § Hipp. (1878) 89 Hope doth hag 
me to encline with pen once for to paynt The staggering 
staffe whereby I stay. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Hagg..to 
Incite; urge; instigate. ‘Doon’t ye hagg him on.’ 

3. To fatigue, tire out, ‘fag’. Now dial. 

1674 R. Goprrey Jj. § Ad. Physick 184 Nature is not 
only even jaded, and hag’d, but likewise for the future 
admonisht. 1742 Fietpinc ¥. Andrews wv. xiv, Hagged out 
with what had happened to her in the day. 1766 Dods/ey’s 
Poets V. 291 ‘The toilsome employments of mother and 
wife, Had hag’d the poor woman half out of her life. 1828 
Craven Dial. s.v., *Vse fair hagged off my legs.’ 1854 
Baker Northamptonsh. Gloss., Hagg, to fatigue, to weary. 

b. To overwork and underpay, to ‘ sweat’. 

1891 Labour Commission Gloss, Hag principle, term 
used to denote the system under which a skilled miner 
employs an unskilled man, paying him, say, 4s. per day, 
when, possibly, he might have earned 7s. or 8s. if working 
for himself. This process is called hagging. Crudely put, 
the hag principle is the ‘sweating system ’. 

+4. zntr. To go wearily. Obs. 

@ 1763 Byrom Poems (1773) I. 11 We hagg’d along the 
solitary Road. 

Hag-, the stem of Hac z.! in Comb. (cf. Hack-): 
hag-clog, hag-stock, a block of wood or stump 
on which firewood is chopped. In quot. 1596, fig. 

1596 Seruingntan’s Comfort (1868) 116 The chine of Beefe, 
the hagstocke to these Carpenters, was hewen and squared 
into diuers parcels. 1828 Craven Dial. Hag-clog, a chop- 
ping block. 1894 Crockerr Raiders 291 The hag-clog 
where we cut the branches and wood into billets. od. 
(Furness phrase) ‘ As dull as a hagstock.’ 


Hag, hagg, var. of Haxer 4, fire-arm, 

Hag-a-bag, obs. var. of HuckaBAck,. 

Hagabusyar, obs. f. HARQUEBUSIER. 

+ Hagan. Ods. A sort of fishing-net. 

1630 Ducie’s Order in Descr. Thames (1758) 78 That no 
Peter-man do fish with any Hagan or Smelt Net below 
London Bridge, at any ‘Time of the Year, 

Hagard, obs. form of HagGarb. 

+ Hagaren, a. Obs. Erron. for hegiran, of or 


pertaining to the Hegira. 

1614 SeLpen Titles Hon. 163 The New Moon of their 
first Month Mucharam..in this Hagaren yeer..was the 
third day after the true Coniunction or Change. 


Hagarene (hegir7n). [ad. L. Agarén-us, f. 
Agar, Hagar.] A reputed descendant of Hagar 
. the concubine of Abraham and mother of Ishmael ; 
an Arab, a Saracen. Also applied in a transferred 


sense (from Gal. iv. 22-31) : see quots. 

1535 Coverpate Ps. Ixxxiifi]. 6 The tabernacles of the 
Edomites and Ismaelites, the Moabites and Hagarenes. 
axsgz H. Smitu Arrow agst. Atheists (1637) 46 The 
Grecians of spite are wont to call the Saracens, Agarens: 
for that they came not of Sara, but of Agar. a@1626 Br, 
AnpREWES in Spurgeon 7veas. Dav. Ps. xvii. 9 The 
Hagarins, the Turks, and Ishmaelites. 1634 Sir T. HERBERT 
Trav, 152 Mahomet was by birth an Arabian .. a Saracen 
(or rather of discent from Ismael sonne of Hagar, and soa 
Hagaren). 1854 Mirman Lat. Chr. II. 395 The usual 
appellation of the Saracens by the Pope is Hagarenes, sons 
of fornication and wrath. 1856 SpurGEON Sev. II. 132 Ye 
Hagarenes ! Ye ceremonialists ! Ye hypocrites ! 

Hagas(e, obs. forms of Haaais. 


Hagberry (he'gberi). Also hack-, heck-, 
heg-berry. [Of Norse origin: Da. hegee-ber, 
Norw. heege-bir, Sw. hagg-bir and hagg, ON. 
heggr.| A northern name of the bird-cherry, Prasus 
fadus. %. Also-a less usual synonym of the 


American HACKBERRY. 

3597 GerarbE Herbal 1322 Birds Cherrie .. in Westmer- 
land. .called Hegberrie tree. 1778 Licutroor Flora Scot. 
253 Bird-Cherry Amgdis ; Hag-berries Scotis. 1794 Statist. 
Acc. Perthsh, 1X. 239 (Jam.) On the banks of the Lunan, 
there is a shrub here called the hack-berry (prunus padus) 
that carries beautiful flowers, which are succeeded by a 
cluster of fine blackberries. 1818 Scorr Let. to Laidlaw 
Mar. in Lockhart, Ishallsend..also some Hag-berries. 1825 
Brockett JV. C. Gloss., Heck-berry, the bird cherry. 1842 G. 
‘TurnButt in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 10.7 By its 
side the hagberry grew. 1868 ATKINSON Cleveland Gloss., 
Hag-berry, the fruit of the bird cherry... See Egg-berry 
another form of the word. 1879-86 Britren & HoLianp, 
give hackberry, East. Borders, Cumb., Westm. ; add. Roxb., 
Dunf., Perth; Aag-berry Scotland generally, Cumb., 
Westm., N. Lancash., Yorksh. ; heckberry, Cumb., Yorksh. ; 
hegberry, Cumb. 1888 Mrs. H. Warp R. Ldsmere 3 
Masses of the white heckberry or bird-cherry. 


Hag-boat. Rarely hag. [Origin unknown: cf. 
Hecx-soat.] A kind of vessel formerly used both 
as a man-of-war, and in the timber and coal trade; 
latterly ‘a clincher-built boat with covered fore- 


sheets and one mast with a trysail’ (Smyth). 

ax700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hagboat, a huge Vessel 
for Bulk and Length, Built chiefly to fetch great Masts, etc. 
1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4329/6 The Mary Hagboat, English- 
built, Burthen about 350 Tons, 8 Guns. 1711 /bid. No. 
4906/2, I met ..a French Ship of Thirty-six Guns, a Hag- 
boat of Twenty-four. 1725 De For Tour Gt. Brit. (1748) 
II. 144 The Ships that bring them [coals], Cats, and Hags, 
or Hag-boats, Fly-boats, and the like. 1 FALCONER 
Dict. Marine (1789) G gb, Hag-boats and pinks approach 
the figure of cats, the former being a little broader in the 
stern. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Hag-boat, see Heck- 
boat. Heck-boat, the old term for pinks. 

Hagbolt: see Hacksoxr, 

Hagbush, -but(t, obs. ff. Hacksusu, HacksurT, 


Hagden, hagdown., Joca/. A name of the 
Greater Shearwater, Puffinus major; = HAckBoLr. 
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1843 in Yarrell ist. Birds 11. 506 Nor could I ascertain 
that a Greater Shearwater was ever shot .. They are com- 
monly known by the name of Hagdowns. 1878 W. A. 
Anprews Log of Nautilus 79 Plenty of Mother Carey’s 
chickens, hagdens, ‘and marble-headers. 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 212 Greater Shearwater... Hackbolt 
(Scilly Islands), Hagdown (Dungarvan, Isle of Man.) 

Hage, haje, obsolete forms of Awe. 

Hagese, -eys, obs. ff. Hacais. 

|| Haggadah (hagada). Also Hagada(h, 
Agadah. [Rabbinical Heb. man (first in Talmud) 
‘tale’, esp. ‘ edifying tale or story’, f. nin Adggid 
to make clear, declare, tell, Hiphil of *12 xagad 
to be in front, to be in sight, to be clear or manifest. 
The Heb. pl. Aagga‘doth occurs in Eng. use.] 

A legend, anecdote, parable, or the like, intro- 
duced in the Talmud to illustrate a point of the Law; 
hence, the legendary element of the Talmud, as 
distinguished from the Halachah. 

1856 ErneripGe Yerus. § Tiberias 182 Hagada is not 
law, but it serves to illustrate law. 1874 Deurscu Rem. 17 
‘Haggadah’. .was only a‘ saying’, a thing without authority, 
a play of fancy, an allegory, a parable, a tale, that pointed 
a moral and illustrated a question. 1883 Lucycl. Brit. 
XVI. 285/1 This Hagyadah or Agadah varies considerably 
both in nature and form. 


Haggaday (he'gidé!). /oca/. Also 5 hagin-, 
haguday, 9 hagady. A kind of door-latch: see 


quot. 1877. 

€1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 778/20 Hoc manutentuim, a 
haginday. 1483 Cath. Angi. 169/1 An Haguday, vecfes. 
1610 Louth (Linc.) Ch. Acc. 111. 196 (N. W. Linc. Gloss.) 
To John Flower for hespes..a sneck, a haggaday, a catch 
and a Ringe for the west gate, ijs. vjd. 1847-78 Hatuiw., 
Haggaday, a kind of wooden latch for a door. Vorksh. 
1877 V. W. Linc. Gloss., A haggaday is frequently put 
upon a cottage door, on the inside, without anything pro- 
jecting outwards by which it may be lifted. A little slit is 
made in the door, and the latch can only be raised by 
inserting therein a nail or slip of metal. 

Haggadic (hag dik, -A:dik),a. Also Hagadic, 
Acapic. [f. Haccapau +-10.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of Haggadah. So Hagga‘dical a. 

1866 Kitto’s Cycl. Bibl. Lit. 111. 167 The Homiletic or 
Hagadic Exegesis. The design of this branch of the 
Midrash or exposition is to edify the people of Israel in 
their most holy faith. 1881 W. R. Smitu O/d Test, in Few. 
Ch. vi. 33 A text encumbered with Haggadic additions. 
1882-3 Scuarr Lxcycl. Relig. Knowl. 11. 2298 A feature 
of this Targum [Job] is its Haggadical character. 

Haggadist (haga-dist). [f as prec. +-ist.] 
A writer of Haggadoth; one versed in the 
Haggadah, or Haggadic method. 

1882 Farrar Zarly Chr. I. 516 A Hagadist, or one who 
dwelt on allegory, legend and historical story more than 
on the legal precedents of the Halacha. 1891 tr. Didon’s 
Fesus Christ 1. 200 Jesus did not give the impression of a 
scribe, a doctor, or a Haggadist .. but of a prophet. 

Hence Haggadi-stic a., of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the Haggadists. 

1856 ETHERIDGE Yerus. & Tiberias 428 The general tone 
of Jewish preaching in the Middle Ages was not so haga- 
distic as it had been in the East. 1882 Farrar Zarly Chr. 
I. 288 That Hagadistic school of Jewish exegesis. 

Haggard (he-gaid), sd.1 Also -art. [cf. ON. 
heygardr stack-yard, f. hey hay + gardr Gartu.] 
In Ireland and Isle of Man: A stack-yard. 

1586 J. Hooxer Girald. [rel. in Holinshed U1. 44/2 All 
such cornes as they had in their haggards. c1645 HowELi 
Lett, I. xxiv, When the Barn was full any one might 
thresh in the haggard. 1749 Mrs. Derany Life & Corr. 
(186z) II. 511 We saw great quantities of new corn in the 
haggards as we came along through Staffordshire. 1848 
Act 11 & 12 Vict, c. 69. §2 The malicious burning of houses, 
barns, haggards, corn, or other articles or effects. 1894 
Hatt Carne JZanxman 107 She could see the barley stack 
growing in the haggard. ; 

Haggard (he'gaid), sd.2 [Absolute use of 
HAGGARD a. 1.] 

1. A wild (female) hawk caught when in her adult 
plumage. (With some, in 17—-18th c. = peregrine 
falcon.) 

1567 Turberv. Efitaphs, etc. 15b, Liue like a haggard 
still therefore, And for no luring care. 1599 SHAKS. Much 
Ado 111, i. 36 Her spirits are as coy and wilde, As Haggerds 
of the rocke. 1607 Lingua u. v. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 379 
A wondrous flight Of falcons, haggards, hobbies, terselets, 
Lanards and goshawks, 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 139 
The falcon, the falcon gentle, and the haggard, are made 
distinct Species, whereas they form onlyone. 1828 Sir J.S. 
Sesricut Odserv. Hawking 32 The older hawks are called 
haggards: it is these that ornithologists have mistaken for 
a distinct species, calling it the Peregrine Falcon. 

+b. fig. A wild and intractable person (at first, 
a female) ; one not to be captured. Ods. 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 74 That if she should yeelde 
at the first assault, he would thinke hir a light huswife: if 
she should reiect him scornfully, a very haggard. 1596 
Suaxs. Tam. Shr. tv. ii. 39, I wil be married to a wealthy 
Widdow..which hath as long lou’d me, As I haue lou’d 
this proud disdainful Haggard, 1680 Lp. FaLrkiranp Hist. 
Edw. IT, 67 Their first Act sends Baldock the Lord Chan- 
cellour to Newgate, a fit Cage for such a Haggard. 

2. Comb. Haggard-tercel; haggard-like, -wise adv. 

1567 Turserv. Lfitaphs, etc. 113b, That Haggard wise 
doth loue to liue. 1593 NasHE Christ’s T. (1613) 182 Though 
Christ. .hold out neuer so moouing lures ynto vs, all of them 
(Haggard-like) wee will turne tayle to. c1620 Roxé. Ball. 
VII. 423 Haggard like, she me abus'd, another taken, and 

> 





HAGGARDLY. 


I refus'd. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict., Hawk, 'Vhe Male of 
a Haggard, the Haggard-Tassel. 

+ Haggard, sd.3 Ods. [? f. Hac sé. after such 
words as /aggard, dotard, etc.] A hag, a witch. 

1658 tr. Porta’s Nat. Mag. vi. xiv. 232 So children 
oftentimes effascinate themselves, when their parents at- 
tribute it to haggards and witches. 1668 ErnerepGe She 
would if she could 1. i, I protest yonder comes the old 
haggard. 1715 tu. C’¢ess D' Anois’ Wks. 614 She heard the 
Voice of a Man, and soon after saw au old Haggard. 


Haggard (hegiid), a. Also 6 haggarde, 
hagered, 6-7 haggart, 6-8 hagard, hagger(e)d. 
[Cf. F. hagard, ‘hagard, wild, strange; froward, 
contrarie, crosse; vnsociable, vncompanable, in- 
compatible’ (Cotgr.), orig. said of a falcon ‘that 
preyed for her selfe long before she was taken’. 
According to some, Normand-Picard for haiard, 
deriv. of haze ‘hedge’ (‘esprevier hagard est celluy 
qui est de mue de hayes’ Ménagier 14th c. in Littré). 
But this is very doubtful.] 

1. Of a hawk: Caught after having assumed the 
adult plumage ; hence, wild, untamed ; said also 


of an owl (0ds.). 

1567 Turserv. Efitaphs, etc, 15 The haggarde Hauke 
That stoopeth to no state. 1583 T. Watson Cent. Loue 
xlvii. (Arb.) 83 In time the Bull is brought to weare the 
yoake; In time all haggred Haukes will stoope the Lures. 
1602 Scar Hon. Mil. § Civ. w. xv. 225 Of Falcons some 
are Gentle and some Haggard. 1604 Suaxs, O¢h. 11, iti. 
260. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Shefh. 1. iii, No Colt is so 
anbroken! Or Hawk yet half so haggard, or unmann’d ! 
1682 Orway Venice Preserved 1.i, A haggard Owl, a worth- 
less Kite of Prey. a1734 Nortn Eram. u. iv. § 117 (1740) 
292 As Men catch haggard Hawks, to reclaim, and make 
them fly at other Quarry. 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 
147 As for the taming of a haggard hawk, 

+ 2. cransf. and fig. a. Wild, unreclaimed, un- 
trained (often with direct reference to 1). b. 
‘Froward, contrarie, crosse, vnsociable’ (Cotgr.). 

1580 Lyry Lwphues (Arb.) 114 Foolish and franticke 
louers, will deeme my precepts hard, and esteeme my per- 
swasions haggarde. 1883 Sranynurst “2neis 1. (Arb.) 29 
Late a tempest boysterus haggard Oure ships to Libye 
land with rough extremitye tilted. 1604 R. Cawprey 
Table Alph. (1613), Hagard, wilde, strange, contrary. 
1650 B. Descolliminium 21 God hath cast most spirits off 
his hand of common restraint, and let them fly haggard, 
till they are stark wild. a@1683 OLDHAM Llegies (1686) 103 
At all alike my haggard Love does fly. 1695 BLACKMORE 
Pr. Arth. 1.688 So does the Fiend. .rise Through the thick 
haggair’d Air. 

+ 3. In disordered or ragged plumage. O¢s. rare. 

1615 Val. Welshm. (1663) D iija, The Roman Eagle 
hangs his haggard wings. 1798 CoLeripGE Picture 31 The 
brier and the thorn [shall] Make his plumes haggard. 

+ 4. Half-starved; gaunt, lean. Ods. (exc. as 


included in 5). 

1630 Davenant Cruel Brother 1v. Dram. Wks. 1872 I. 
164 The slave is haggard. At supper.. his vain appetite 
Fed at Nero’s rate. @1736 YaLtDEN fox § lies (R.), 
A swarm of half-starved haggard flies, With furie seiz’d the 
floating prize. ue Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 179 
The gaunt hagard forms of famine and nakedness. 

5. Of a person; Wild-looking ; in early use ap- 
plied esp. to the ‘wild’ expression of the eyes, 
afterwards to the injurious effect upon the coun- 
tenance of privation, want of rest, fatigue, anxiety, 


terror, or worry, 

[1605 Zryall Chev. 1. iii. in Bullen O, P27. III. 279 Her 
looks are haggard and obscure, Which makes me doubt- 
full sheele not stoope to lure.] 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 
Iv. 370 With hagger’d Eyes they stare, Lean are their 
Looks, and shagged is their Hair. a1700 — Theocritus, 
Despairing Lover (R.), Staring his eyes, and haggard was 
his look. 1757 Gray Bard 1, i, Robed in the sable garb of 
woe, With haggard eyes the Poet stood. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villette y, Thin, haggard, and hollow-eyed; like a sitter up 
at night. 1860 TyNnDALL Glac. 1. xi. 77, 1 had noticed a 
haggard expression upon the countenance of our guide. 
Jig. and transf. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 11. 465 His 
haggard Fancy still with Horror views The fell Destroyer. 
1827-44 N. P. WiLuis She was not there 18 All that tempts 
the eye and taste, And sets the haggard pulses wild. 1871 
SwinBurn_E Songs bef. Sunrise, Bef. Crucifix 2 At this lank 
edge of haggard wood. 1876 T. Harpy £thelberta (1890) 

2 Till the fire had grown haggard and cavernous. 1883 
Ermvancse Silverado Sg. 80 From this proposition she 
recoiled with haggard indignation. 

b. Gaunt or scraggy-looking, from the loss of 
flesh with advancing years. (App. influenced by 
Hae sd.!, as if ‘somewhat hag-like’: cf. HAGGED 2.) 

1807 Craspe Par. Reg. 11. 547 His cheeks were haggard, 
hollow was his eye. 1840 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange 
Life (1870) III. vit. 109 To prevent the haggard look which 
comes upon women who grow thin at fifty. 1858 CartyLe 
Fredk. Gt. (1865) II. vu. vi. 304 She is getting haggard 
beyond the power of rouge. f , 

6. Comb., as haggard-cheeked, -looking, -wild. 

1794 Burns Friend's Amour viii, Vancy.. Reigns, haggard- 
wild, in sore affright. 1855 Browninc Statue § Bust 162 
Hollow-eyed and haggard-cheeked. 1886 W. J. TucKER 
E. Europe 205 Some dozen haggard-looking crones. 


Haggardl ,a.and adv. [f. Hacearp 56.2 and 
a.+-Ly! and 2. 

+ A. adj. Like or of the nature of a haggard 
hawk; wild. Ods. 

1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Hawk, A Hawk .. by how 
much the later you take her, by so much the more Difficulty 
will she be to be reclaimed and manned, as being more 
haggardly ox wilder of Nature. : 

—2 


HAGGARDNESS. 
B. adv. Ina haggard manner; wildly; gauntly. 


1692 DrypENn Fuvenal's Sat. vi. 600 How haggardly soe’er 
she looks at home. 1860 Hotme Lee Leg. Fairy Land 39 
Her lips paled, her eyes stared haggardly. 


Ha‘ggardness. [f. as prec. +-NEsS.] Haggard 
quality or condition ; wildness as of an unreclaimed 
hawk ; gaunt and worn appearance of face. 

1579 Lyty Exuphues (Arb.) 41 Though the Fawlcon be 
reclaimed to the fist, she retyreth to hir haggardnesse. 1841 
Lytron N/. § Morn. 1. vi, His..haggardness ill became 
the years of palmy youth. 1876 Gro. Evior Dan. Der. 
vu. li, A new haggardness had come in her face. 

Haggas, obs. form of Haaeis. 

Hagged (hegd, he'géd), a. Now dial. [A late 
formation from Hae sd.1; prob. influenced by 
Hacearb, with which it runs together in sense 2. 
Perh. in some cases influenced by Hac v.?] 

1. a. Bewitched. b. Witch-like, hag-like. ? Ods. 

a1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hagged, Lean, Witched, 
Half-Starved. 1706 E. Warp Hud. Rediv. I. v.14 Who 
grin’d and look’d (the Lord defend her) As hagged as the 
Witch of Endor. 1765 Gray Long Story 129 ‘Vhe ghostly 
prudes with hagged face. 1817 Sournry Left. 28 May in 
Life & Corr. 1V. 266 [French women] appear to pass at once 
from youth to hagged old age. 

2. Lean, gaunt; haggard; worn-out, fagged. 

1694 R. L’Estrance Vadles 66 A Hagged Carrion of 
a Wolfe. axzzoo[see 1]. 1741 RicHARDSON Pamela (1824) 
I. 62 My red eyes and my hagged looks. 1752 CaRTE 
Hist. Eng. I11, 312 To see.. how hagged and battered she 
was grown. 1814 SoutHEY Roderick Poet. Wks, 1838 IX. 22 
Through the streets he went With haggéd mien. 1860 
Hucues Vom Brown at Oxf. xviii, Thou look’st hagged at 
times, and folk’ll see it, and talk about thee. 

Haggerd, -ered, obs. ff. HacGarn a. 

+ Haggess, haggiss. Olds. [a. F. agace, 
agasse ‘a Pie, Piannet, or Magatapie’ (Cotgr.), in 
13th c. also agache, Walloon aguése, med.L. agasia, 
a. OHG. agazza pie, also OHG. agalstra (MHG. 
egelster, Ger. elster: see Kluge). Cf. also Hac- 
GISTER pie, Du. aakster, ekster, MDu. aextre, extre, 
from ODu. and OLG. agastvia, all from same root 
as OE. agu pie.] ‘The magpie. 

1599 T. Mfourer] Sz/kwormes 44 Hardy are Haggesses, 
but yet giuen to prate. 1655 Mourer & Benner Health's 
Improv. (1746) 184 Pyes or Haggisses feed upon Flesh, 
Eggs, Worms, and Ants. 

Haggi, obs. form of Hapst. 

+ Hagging. Obs. rare. [f. Hac sé. +-1ne1.] 
The meeting of hags or witches. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. Epist. (1886) p. xxi, The 
witches. .their hagging, their riding in the aire. /d2d. m1. iv. 
19 He would spie unto what place his wife went to hagging. 

Haggis (he'gis). Also 5 hagas(e, hagese, 
hageys, hagws, (hakkys), 6 hagges, -eis, -ise, 
6-8 haggas, -ass(e,-ess)e, 7-8 haggus, 8 haggice, 
~ies, 9 -ish, -iss. [Derivation unknown. 

The analogy of most terms of cookery suggests a French 
source; but no corresp. F. word or form has been found. 
The conjecture that it represents F. hachis ‘hash’, with 
assimilation to hag, hack, to chop, has app. no basis of fact ; 
F. Aachis is not known so early, and the earlier forms of the 
Eng. word are more remote from it, Whether the word is 
connected with ag vb., evidence does not show. ] 

1. A dish consisting of the heart, lungs, and liver 
of a sheep, calf, etc. (or sometimes of the tripe and 
chitterlings), minced with suet and oatmeal, seasoned 
with salt, pepper, onions, etc., and boiled like a 
large sausage in the maw of the animal. 

(Now considered specially Scotch, but a popular 
dish in English cookery down to the beginning of 
the 18th c. Cf. also quots. 1879-90.) 

c1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 52 For hagese. pe hert of 
schepe, be nere pou take..Hacke alle togeder with gode 
persole[etc.]. ¢1430 7'wo Cookery-bks. 39 Hagws of aschepe. 
‘Take be Roppis with pe talowe, & parboyle hem; pan 
hakke hem smal. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 220/2 Hagas, 
puddynge (S. hakkys, puddyngys, H. hageys). 1508 
Dunbar Filyting w. Kennedie 128 The gallowis gaipis eftir 
thy graceles gruntill, As thow wald for ane haggeis. 1530 
Patscr. 228/2 Haggas a podyng, cadiette de mouton. 1615 
Marxnam Lug. Housew, (1660) 178 This small Oat-meal 
mixed with blood, and the Liver of either Sheep, Calfe, or 
Swine, maketh that pudding which is called the Haggas or 
Haggus, of whose goodnesse it is in vain to boast, because 
there is hardly to be found a man that doth not affect 
them. 1675 Hospes Odyssey (1677) 219 Antinous a haggas 
brought, fill’d up With fat and blood. 1721 Baitey, Haggess, 
a Sheep’s Maw fill’d with minc’d Meat. 1771 SmoLLetr 
Humph, Cl. (1815) 268, I am not yet Scotchman enough to 
relish their singed sheep’s-head and haggice. 1796 Mrs. 
Grasse Cookery v. 85 To make a Scotch Haggass, take the 
lights, heart, and chitterlings of a calf. 1825 BrockeTr 
LV. C. Gloss., Haggis, Haggish, a dish..sometimes only of 
oatmeal, suet and sugar—stuffed into a sheep’s maw and 
boiled. Sold in the Newcastle market. 1836-48 B. D. 
Watsu Aristoph., Clouds. iv, 1 neglected to nick a haggis 
one day I was roasting to dine my relations. 1864 Burton 
Scot, Abr. I. v. 323 There is something transcendentally 
Scotch about a haggis. [1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk., Haggis, .. the smaller entrails of a calf; what 
the chitterlings are in a pig. 1890 Gloucester Gloss., 
Hagegus, calf's chitterlings (Hundred of Berkeley).] 

b. transf. and fig. The paunch, 

1836 Sir G. Heap Home Tour 307, I can certainly testify 
to the inordinate quantity that..the human haggis will hold, 

ce. An indolent do-nothing fellow. 

1822 Cartyte in Zarly Lett, (1886) Il. 28 The lazy hag- 
gises ! they must sink when we shall soar. 
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2. Comb., as haggis-bag,-maker, -pudding ; haggts- 
Jed adj. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 169/t An Hagas maker, ¢tucetarius. 
1545 Raynotp Lyrth Mankynde 1. xiv. (1634) 51 The bag 
of an Haggasse pudding. 1787 Burns 70 a Haggis 37 But 
mark the rustic, haggis-fed. 1819 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 677 
More like an empty haggis-bag than any thing else. 

Haggish (hegif), a. [f. Hac sd. +-18H.] 

Like, resembling, or of the nature of a hag. 

1583 StanynurstT 4/ve7s1.(Arb.)27 Mars. . with sweld furor 
haggish, Lyke bandog grinning. 1601 Suaks. Ad/’s Wel/1. ii. 
29 On vs both did haggish Age steale on. 1687 New 
Atlantis 1. 329 Guilt leaves an haggish fear that haunts 
the mind. 1822 Blackw. Mag. XI. 11 The beldam’s 
haggish grin. 1886 T. Harpy Mayor of Casterbr. i, A 
haggish creature of about fifty presided. 

Hence Ha'ggishly adv.; Ha'ggishness. 

1846 WorcesTER, Haggishly. 1893 Dispatch (Columbus) 
2 Mar., [The land] of dazzling beauty and most hideous 
haggishness in women, 

+ Haggister. Oés. or dial. Also 7 hagester, 8 
-ister. [Cognate with Du. aakster, MDu. aextre, 
OLG. agastria magpie: see Hacauss.] A local 
name of the magpie. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. w. viii. (1886) 65 The eating 
of a haggister or pie helpeth one bewitched in that member. 
1674 Ray S. § £. C. Words 68 Hagester, a Magpie. Kent. 
1802 G. Montacu Ornith, Dict. (1833), Hagister, a name for 
the Magpie. [1847-78 in HALLIweELL.] 

Haggle (he'g’l), v. Also 6-7 hagle, [In 
sense I, freq. of Hag v.1 (cf. HAcKLE v.1); the other 
senses may possibly haye originated from this, 
though it is not clear that they did. Cf. Hiaeun,] 

I. 1. trans. To mangle with repeated irregular 
cuts or cutting blows ; to cut clumsily, with uneven 
jagged edges ; to hack, mangle, mutilate. 

1599 SHaks. Yen. V, 1v. vi. 11 Suffolke first dyed, and 
Yorke all hagled ouer Comes to him, where in gore he lay 
..kisses the gashes That bloodily did yawne vpon his face. 
1624 Carr. Smitu Virginia iy. (1629) 145 They not only 
slew him and his family, but butcher-like hagled their 
bodies. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp AZ@iseries Hum. Life (1826) x. 
lii, Haggling the nails of your right hand with a pair of blunt 
scissors held in the left. 1884 Ror Wat. Ser. Story vi, That 
was a good clean cut..I dislike to see a tree haggled down. 
Jig. 1760 Luovp The Actor Wks. I. 14 Your fool .. Who 
murders what the Poet finely writ, And like a bungler 
haggles all his wit. 

b. zxtr. To make rough or clumsy cuts; to hack. 

1768-74 Tucker Zé. Nat. (1852) I. 296 For fear any little 
motion..should bend our instrument, and make us haggle 
or cut awry. 1804 Man in the Moon xvii. 131 She haggles 
at a wing, until it flies off into the plate of one of the 
astonished guests, 

II. 2. zxtr. To cavil, wrangle, dispute as to 
terms ; es. to make difficulties in coming to terms 
or in settling a bargain ; to stickle. 

1602 [implied in HaGGLer 2 and 3]. 1611 Coter., Bar- 
guigner,.to wrangle, dodge, haggle. 1722 De For Moll 
Flanders (1840) 22 To bid a shilling more, and haggle with 
them. 1818 Scorr //7t. A7id/. xlii, There were two points on 
which he haggled. 1853 Kincstey Hyfatza xxi, I recollect 
well how I used to haggle at that story of the cursing of the 
fig-tree. 1886 Stusps Lect. Med. § Mod. Hist. xii. 278 The 
King now haggled about the preemunire. 

3. ¢rans. To weary or harass with haggling. 

1648 CromwELL Let, 20 Aug. in Carlyle, We are so 
harassed and haggled out in this business. a@z1797 H. 
Watrote JZem. Geo. IT (1847) 11. xi. 359 Moore, and one 
or two others, were neither awed nor haggled with their 
inquisitors. 1825 R. P. Warp 7'vemaine 1. xxiii. 218 ‘Old 
Mr. Barnabus is quoit haggled with it.’ 

4. intr. To advance with difficulty and 
obstruction: cf. Hacerer 1. (Sc. also hazgle.) 

1583 SranynuRsT 4/vezs 11. (Arb.) 91 The giaunt, with 
his hole flock lowbylyke hagling. /did., Conceites (Arb.) 
136 Wheare the great hulck floated, theare now thee cart- 
wheele is hagling. 1871 Carty.e in Mvs. Carlyle’s Lett. 
II. 36 A Third Edition got done.. Printing haggles forward 
till October. 

Hence Haggled, Haggling //. adjs. 

c1589 Theses Martiniane 30 Suffer no more of these 
haggling and profane pamphlets to be published against 
Martin, 1834 M. Scorr Cruise Midge (1863) 36 The stumps 
of the haggled brushwood where it had been cleared by 
the hatchet. 1840 THackeray Paris Sk,-bk. (1872) 4 The 
insolence of haggling porters. 1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 
133 There is a pile of haggled heads by thee. f 

Hagegle, s/. [f. Haccun v.] The action of 
haggling; wrangling or dispute about terms. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma xliv. 195 In dealing, a 
small farmer is never happy without a haggle. 1865 Car- 
LYLE /redk. Gt. xi. v. V. 55 In the detail of executing, it 
was liable to haggles. 1865 KincsLEy //evew. xiii, Then 
the usual haggle began between them. 

Haggle, dial. var. of Hatt 50.1 and v,1 

Haggler (he'glo1). [f. Hacere v. + -Er'] 
One who haggles. Cf. also Hiceumr. 

+1. A clumsy, awkward workman; a bungler. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

1577 Stanyuurst Descr. [rel. in Holinshed (1807-8) VI. 5 
As neere the pricke as you are, and as verie an hagler as 
I am, yet the scantling shall be mine. cxs89 Zeses 
Martiniane Dij, Alas poore haglers, their fathers are too 
yoong to outface the least of your sonnes, 1607 Dekker & 
Wesster Westw. Hoe 1. ii, Will you, like a haggler’s 
arrow, be down the,weather? strike whilst the iron is hot. 
1847-78 Hatiiw., ‘/agler, a bungler. Var. dial. 

2. One who haggles or stickles in making a bar- 
gain or coming to terms, 

1602 Dekker Satirom, Wks, 1873 1. 245 Thy Muse is a 

. 


HAGIOCRACY. 


hagler, and weares cloathes upon best-be-trust.  16xx 
Corcr., Cagueraffe, a base micher, scuruie hagler, lowsie 
dodger. 1698 VANBRUGH sop u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 373/2 
Twenty shillings more, twenty shillings less, is not the 
thing I stand upon. I’se no hagler, gadswookers! 1883 
S.C. Hatt Retrospect II. 502 [He] was anything but a 
haggler about the prices he paid. 

3. An itinerant dealer; a huckster; =CADGER 1, 


2. b. (See quot. 1851.) 

160z Act Com. Counc. Lond. 6 July in Stow's Survey 
v. xxix. (1754) II. 511/1 The open Streets .. ought to be 
used .. for open Passage .. and not for Hucksters, Pedlars, 
and Haglers to stand and sit to sell their Wares in. «@166x 
Futver Worthies 1.(1662) 278 Dorsers are Peds or Panniers 
carried on the backs of Horses, on which Haglers use to 
ride and carry their Commodities. a@1697 Ausrey /Vat. 
Hist. Surrey (1719) 11. 208 These Rounds of the Haglers 
.. are not incompatible with a daily Market. a@1700 b, E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, A Hagler, one that Buys of the Country- 
Folks, and Sells in the Market, and goes from Door to 
Door. 1851 Mayvurew Lond. Labour 1. 79 A ‘haggler’ being 
..the middle-man who attends in the fruit and vegetable- 
markets, and buys of the salesman to sell again to the retail 
dealer or costermonger. 

Haggling (he'glin), vd/. 5b. [f. Hacein v. + 
-InGl,] The action of the verb HaccLE. a. 
Wrangling about terms, bargaining with much 
discussion. b. Uneven or clumsy cutting. 

a. 1632 SHerwoon, A haggling, darguignue. 1765 COWPER 
Wks. (1835-37) I. 197 Disagreeable haggling and higgling, 
and twisting and wriggling, to save my money. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. IV. 95 After some haggling he 
consented to sell.. his pretensions .. for a pension of five 
hundred pounds a year. = 

b. 1846 Rusxin Mod. Paint. (1851) I. 1. 1. iii. § 13 
Half the chiaroscuro is totally destroyed by the haggling, 
blackening, and ‘making out’ of the engravers. 


Haggly (hegli), a. [f. as prec. +-Y.] 

1. Bearing the marks of having been haggled or 
unevenly and clumsily cut. dad. 

1825 in Jamirson. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss, Haggly, 
hacked uneven. 

2. a. Characterized by haggling about terms. 
b. Moving with obstruction and difficulty. 

1864 Cartyte Mredk. Gt. 1V. 347 A haggly settlement. 
1865 /d2d. xi. v. V. 55 It is hoped the Insurrection will go 
well, and not prove haggly, or hang-fire in the details, 

Hagegred, obs. form of HaGcarp a. 

Hagegus, obs. and dial. form of Haaeats. 

Hagh)e, haze, early ME. forms of Haw sd.1 

Haghel, hajel, obs. ff. Harn sé.1 

+ Hagheli, -like, adv. Ovs. In 3 (Orm.) 
hazhe-, [a. ON. hagliga.] Properly, becomingly. 

¢€1200 ORMIN 1228 Oxe ganngebp ha3heli3. bid. 1231 
All hazhelike & fa33re. 

+ Hagher, «. Obs. Also 3 (Orm.) ha3herr, 
haher, hawur, 3-4 hajer, 4 hauer. [app. a. 
ON. hag-r handy, skilful; but the retention of the 
inflexional -r of nom, sing. masc. is quite anoma- 
lous.]  Skilful, clever, dexterous; apt, fit. : 

¢1z00 OrmIN 13471 Forrbi batt Sannt Anndrew wass 
Rihht god and ha3herr hunnte. a@z12z5 Ancr. R. 52 A ful 
hawur [v.7. haher, ha3er] smid. @ 1327 Sat. Consistory Crts. 
in Pol. Songs (Camd.) 155 Be he never in hyrt so hauer of 
honde. 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Knt. 352 Non ha3er er of wylle. 

b. Skilfully wrought. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 1738 Pe hazer stones Trased 
aboute hir tressour, be twenty in clusteres. 

Hence Ha3(h)erle33c¢ [cf. ON. hagletk-r], dex- 
terity. Hagherliche, ha3(h)erlike adv. [cf. ON. 
hagliga), skilfully, aptly, fitly. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN Aso To rosenn off bin hazherrle33c.  Zdzd. 
6672 Tatt wass ha3herrlike don. 13.. 2. 2. Addit. P. B. 18 
He is. .honeste in his hous-hold & Tochevicon serued. 

Ha:ghood. once-wd. The condition ofa hag. 

1861 Macm. Mag. IV. 324/2 All is over with the toy that 
he calls woman. Haghood sets in at once. 

Haginday, obs. form of HagGanay. 

Hagio-, hagi-, combining forms of Gr. &yos 
holy, saintly ; as in Ha‘giarchy [Gr. dpx7 rule], 
the rule or order of saints; Hagi-hero‘ical a., 
characterized by saintly heroism; Hagioma‘nia 
[Gr. pavia madness], saintly madness ; a mania for 
sainthood; Hagio-roma‘nce, the romance of a 
saint’s legend ; Hagioty'pic a., pertaining to types 
of saints. 

1826 Soutnry Vind. Eccl. Angl. 323 Personages of the 
highest order in the *hagiarchy. 1829 — Sv 7. More 11. 14 
Of the most *hagi-heroical austerity. 1797 — Yourn. Spain 
(1808) I. 270 One regular symptom of *hagiomania (if the 
word may be allowed) is the desire of martyrdom. a 1843 — 
Comm.-pl. Bk. (1849) 11. 806 Growing like saint-worship 
and *hagio-romance. 1886 ¥rnl. Derbysh. Archxol. Soc. 
VIII. 84 Such a remarkable *hagiotypic arrangement of 
saints of the first rank, 

Hagiocracy (hegip'krasi). [f. Gr. dyos holy 
+-ORACY.] A government or sovereignty of persons 
esteemed holy ; sfec. as in quot. 1875. 

1846 WorcesTER cites Lclectic Rev, 1874 J. E. CARPENTER 
tr. Hwald’s Hist. Israel V. 198 ‘The internal weakness..of 
the hagiocracy already betrays itself in the one small but 
significant circumstance of its treatment of the name of 
God. 1875 Edin, Rev. CXLII. 434 note, The term ‘ Hagio- 
cracy’ ,. is employed by Ewald as the designation of that 
modified form of the theocratical government which was 
instituted after the return from the Babylonian a 
1884 FAirBAIRN in Contemp, Rev. Mar. 359 [Yo make] the 
Mosaic state the ideal which religious men ought to seek 
resolutely to realize in a hagiocracy. 


HAGIOGRAPHA. 


|| Hagiographa (hegijgrafa), sd. p/. [late 
L., a. Gr. Gydypapa, f. d&yos holy + ypapy writing, 
-ypapos writing, written.] The Greek name (lit. 
‘sacred writings’) of the last of the three great 
divisions of the Hebrew Scriptures (called in 
Heb. onna &’thibim writings) comprising all 
the books not included under the two divisions of 
‘the Law’ and ‘the Prophets’. 

These are Psalms, Proverbs, Job; Canticles, Ruth, Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes, Esther; Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles. 

1583 Futxe Defence (Parker Soc.) 24 These books. .are 
sometimes called Hagiographa. 1649 Roserts Clavis 
Bibl. 501 The Hebrews dividing the whole Scripture into 
three parts, viz., The Law, the Prophets, and Hagio- 
grapha. 1860 Horne’s Introd. Knowl. Script. (L.), In all 
there are twenty-two books of the old law; that is, five 
books of Moses, eight of the prophets, and nine of the 
Hagiographa. 1884 D. Hunrer tr. Reuss’ Hist. Canon i. 10 
In the time of Josephus the books called the Hagiographa 
were not yet gathered into a clearly defined collection. 

Hence Hagio'graphal a., of or pertaining to the 

c , Pp 8 
Hagiographa. 

1657 J. Cosin Canon Script. 152 (T.) Strabus .. saith that 
Tobit is to be set among the apocryphal books, and not 
among the hagiographal. 1732 Sracknouse Hist. Bible 
(1767) LV. 284 In the number of hagiographal writers. 

Hagiographer (hegi‘grifor). [f. med.L. 
hagtograph-us, (f. Gr. ayvos holy, saint + -ypapos 
writing, writer ; cf. prec.) +-ER.1] 

1, A sacred writer ; sec. one of the writers of the 
Hagiographa. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hagiographer, he that writes holy 
things [citing RaLeicH]. 1703 Wuitsy Paraphr. N.T.Gen. 
Pref. 5 They were hagiographers, who are supposed to be 
left to the use of their own words. 1805 Edin. Rev. VII. 95 
The Jews. .ranked him [Daniel] only among the number of 
their hagiographers. 

2. A writer of saints’ lives; a hagiologist. 

1849 Sir J. SrerHen Lccl, Biog. (1850) 1. 91 Which 
chronicle .. has alway been held in much esteem by the 
hagiographers, 1864 J. H. Newman Afol. App. 36 [He] 
by no means assumes that he is an historian because he is 
ahagiographer. 1867 Freeman Worm. Cong. I. v. 390. 

Hagiographic (hegijogrefik), a. [f. as prec. 
+-10, after Gr. -ypaurds : see -GRAPHIC.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Hagiographa. 

1888 Cave /uspir. O. Test. viii. 455 There is Hagiographic 
Inspiration enabling the assimilation of Revelation. 

2. Pertaining to the writing of saints’ lives. 

1819 Soutuey in Q. Rev, XXI. 378 The Devil began to 
act a greater part in hagiographic romance. 1893 AZ/e- 
neum 24 June 791/2 A curious compound of genuine 
historical research and hagiographic adulation. 

Hagiographical, a. [f.as prec.+-a.] a. 
Of or pertaining to sacred writings or the sacred 
Scriptures. Ods. b. Of or relating to the Hagio- 
grapha. ec. Of or pertaining to biographies of saints. 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. Ep. Ded. ® iij, 
I might adde to these Hagiographicall examples, other. . 
brought out of prophane Chronologies. 1615 Sir E, Hosy 
Curry-combe ii. 89 The Canon of Hagiographicall Scripture. 
@1652 J. Situ Sed. Disc. vi. 247 That which is Hagio- 
graphical, or, as-they call it, the dictate of the Holy Spirit. 
1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel vi. 302 He manifestly intends .. 
hagiographical writers, (as of Solomon he says). 1874 
Giczert in 4th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 600/1 Preparing 
some of the hagiographical manuscripts for the press. 

Hagiographist (hegi;pgrifist). [f.as Hacio- 
GRAPHER +~=IST.] = HAGIOGRAPHER 2. 

1817 Soutney Pref to Malory’s Arthur p. xl, A mira- 
culous conception is the only miracle which the Romish 
Hagiographists have not bestowed upon their saints, 

Hagiography (hegi‘grafi). [f. Gr. ayo-s 
holy + -ypaqua writing: see -GRAPHY. | 

+1. =Hacioararua. Obs. rare. 

1812 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. LXVIII. 500 Eccle- 
siastes .. perhaps was not really a part of the Hagiography. 

2. The writing of the lives of saints; saints’ lives 
as a branch of literature or legend. 

1821 Souruey in Q, Rev. XXIV. 476 Such tales as these 
are common in Romish hagiography. 1856 R. A. VauGuaN 
Mystics (1860) II. 4 In the hagiography .. of the Moham- 
medan world, 1867 Max Miter Chips (1880) III. xiv. 
312_A famous name in Cornish hagiography. 

Hagiolatry (hegij'latri). [f. Gr. dyos holy 
+Aarpeia worship.] The worship of saints. 

1808 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. XXVI. 207 Reducing 
the established hagiolatry to that posthumous veneration 
for the benefactors of the human race, which is the natural 
religion of every grateful heart. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) II. 1v. vil. 348 The error was in the hagiolatry or 
adoration of saints, not in the adoration of the image. _ 

Hence Hagio‘later, one who worships saints. 
Hagiolatrous a., given to saint-worship. 

1841 G. S. Fapser Province. Lett. (1844) I. 100 That 
Hagiolatrous Superstition which he deems the Essence of 
the lee Apostasy. 1875 Miss Conse False Beasts 
1 a hagiolater kneels beside the relics of his Saint. 

‘Hagiolo c (heg?jolp'dzik),a. [f. HacioLocy 
(or its Greek elements) +-Ic: see -Locic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or connected with hagiology. 

1826 Soutney Vind. Eccl. Angl. 169 Any person versed in 
hagiologic reading. 1834 J. Raine Pref to Reg. Dunel- 
mensis Lib, de Adm. Cuthberti Virt. (Surtees) p.x, Reginald, 
one of the most credulous of hagiologic writers. 

Hagi lo'gical, a. [f.as prec. +-AL.] =prec. 

1872 Dublin Rev. Apr. 330 There is a growing tendency. . 
to unfairly depreciate the value of lives of the saints written 
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upon the ‘hagiological’ method. 1895 Atheneum 24 Aug. 
255/2 To consist of religious and hagiological anecdota. 
pean ets Also agio-. [f. Hacionocy 
(or its Greek elements) + -1st.] A writer of 
hagiology; one versed in the legends of saints. 

1805 SoutHEy AZadoc 416 note, This miracle is claimed 
by some Agiologists for St. Baldred. 1837 Sir F. Patcrave 
Merch. §& Friar (1844) 204 The Hagiologist assigns an 
adequate cause. 1871 Tytor Prim. Cult. IL 199 The 
Buddhist theologians and hagiologists. : 

Hagiology (hegijplodzi). [f. Gr. dyo-s holy 
+-Aoyia discourse: see -LOGy.] The literature 
that treats of the lives and legends of saints; also, 
by extension, of great men or heroes; a work on 
the lives and legends of the saints. 

1807 Soutney Esfriella’s Lett. 11. 106 There are few finer 
miracles in hagiology. 1868 Freeman Worm. Cong. LI. vii. 
20 We shall be in danger of mistaking hagiology for history. 
1870 Emerson Soc. § Solit., Clubs Wks. (Bohn) III. 96 In 
the hagiology of each nation, the lawgiver was in each case 
some man of eloquent tongue. 

Hagioscope (he'gioska"p). Also agioscope. 
[f: Gr. dyos sacred, holy + -scoru.] A small 
opening, cut through a chancel arch or wall, to 
enable worshippers in an aisle or side chapel to 
obtain a view of the elevation of the host ; a squint ; 
also, sometimes applied to a particular kind of 
window in the chancel of a church. 

1839-40 Hints on Eccl, Antig. (Cambr. Camden Soc.) 
(ed. 2) 18 Hagioscope. By this term is intended the aperture 
made through different parts of the interior walls of a church 
..in order that the worshippers in the aisles might be able 
to see the Elevation of the Host. The technical term in 
use is ‘Squint’..It is hoped..that the new term..may be 
thought useful. 1844 Patey Church Restorers 35 A.. 
chandelier hung from the roof. . threw its faint light through 
a hagioscope upon the founder’s tomb by the altar side. 
1845 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4) 1. 350 (s.v. Sguint) The 
name of Hagioscope has lately been applied..but it does 
not seem desirable to give Greek names to the parts of 
English buildings. 1848 B. Wess Continental Eccles. 192 
A late wayside church. .with open grated hagioscopes. 

Hence Hagiosco’pic a. 

1872 Paroch. Hist. Cornwall IV. 125 The transept has an 
hagioscopic communication with the chancel. 1881 WV. § Q. 
6th Ser. 1V. 433/2 The sacrist. .could command, by a hagio- 
scopic window, the different parts of the mass, : 

+ Hagiosidere. Ods. rare. [ad. Gr. dyo- 
atdnpoy, f. &ycos holy + oténpos iron.] (See quot.) 

1730-6 Baixry (folio), Hagzosidere, a Plate of Iron..which 
the Greeks under the Dominion of the ‘Turks (being pro- 
hibited the Use of Bells) strike on, with a Hammer, to call 
the People to Church. 

Hagister, var. HAGGIstER, magpie. 

Hagle, Haglet: see Hacatn, HAcKLET. 

Hagmena, obs. form of HocManay. 

Hag-ridden (he-grid’n), Af/. a. Also hag- 
rid. [f. Hac sd.1+ Rippen //. a.] 

1. Ridden by a hag; esp. afflicted by nightmare. 

1684 Orway AZheist u. i, He’s marry’d, plagu’d, troubled, 
and Hag-ridden. 1788 Battie Madness vii. 49 (Jod.) Thus 
the glutton..is hag-ridden in his sleep. 1817 CoLERIDGE 
Zapolya i. Prel. 88 Must I hag-ridden pant as in a dream? 
1886 ‘I’. Harpy Mayor of Casterbr. 1. xx. 246 When she 
had not slept she did not quaintly tell the servants next 
morning that she had been ‘hagrid’. 

2. Oppressed in mind ; harassed. 

qo C. Matuer Magn, Chr. ut. u. xxviii. (1852) 507 He 
did not allow himself to be hagridden with the enchant- 
ments thereof. 1817 CorertpcE Biog. Lit. 85 So com- 
pletely hag-ridden by the fear of being influenced by 
selfish motives. 1891 Spectator 4 Apr. 471/1 Our minds are 
jaded and hag-ridden, as it were, by the physical fatalities 


of modern science. 
Hag-ride (hegroid), v. [f. Hac 56.1+ Ripe 


v.) trans, To ride as a hag: see prec. 


1661 A. Brome Songs § Poems p. xii, When force hag-rid 
our Land and Seas. c1718 Lett. fr. Mist’s Frnl. (1722) 
I, 164 As for Apparitions and Hag-riding, they are gener- 
ally the Effects of Imagination and a disturbed animal 
Faculty. 1817 Scorr Harold u. xiv, To..hag-ride some 
poor rustic’s sleep. 1893 Stevenson Catriona iii. 29 The 
thought of the dead men hag-rode my spirit. 

Hag-seed : see Haa sb,! 

Hagship (he'gfip). [f Hac sd. + -sup.] 
The personality of a hag: used as a mock title. 

1604 Mipp.eton Witch u. ii. (R.), "Tis the charm her 
hagship gave me For my duchess’ obstinate woman. 1634 
Heywoop & Brome Witches Lanc. tv. H.’s Wks. 1874 IV. 
230, I mean to lay the Country for their Hagships. 1785 
Mrs. Grant Lett. fr. Mount. (1813) LI. xix. 96, I fancy their 
hagships [Macbeth’s witches] resided hereabouts, 

Hag-taper (he'g)tz!po1). Also 6 higgis-, 
hickis-, hig-; 8 hagtaber. [The original form 
and etymology of the first element are left doubtful 
by the early instances (Aag- appears to be late) ; 
the second is Taper sd.: cf. Ger. kerzenkraut 
‘taper-wort’, MDu. ¢ortsecruyt ‘ torchwort ’.] 
A plant, the Great Mullein (Verbascum Thapsus). 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Verbascum, in englishe 
Mullen higgis taper or Longe wurt. 1562 — Herbal 11. 161 
The whyte Verbascum is called commonly in English 
mollen or hickis taper. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixxxi. 120 In 
nt ae -Mulleyn, or rather Wulleyn, Higtaper, Vorches, 
and Longworte. 1741 Compl. lam.-Piece 1, i. 83 Then 
put to it a Handful of Hagtaber. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 
s.v., In our modern Floras it is incorrectly spelt Wigh-taper, 
1876 Treas. Bot. 1209/2 The English name, Hig-taper.. 
and Hag-taper. 

Haguday, obs, form of Hageapay. 





HAIDINGERITE. 


Hague, dial. var. Haw, the fruit. 

Hagworm (he'g;waim). dza/. [a. ON. hpge- 
ormr, the adder, f. Apgg (:— haggw-) cutting 
stroke + orymr worm. (In different localities hag 
seems to be taken as=copse, hedge, or bog.)] A 
northern name for the adder or viper; but in some 
districts applied to the common snake, and in 
others to the blindworm. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 169/2 An Hagworme, jaculus. 1631 
R. H. Aa Whole Creature ix. 69 That great hag- 
worme of a Corroding Conscience. 1787 Grose Provinc. 
Gloss., Hag-worms, snakes of all kinds. Yorks. 1828 
Craven Dial., Hag-worm, a snake, or blind worm, haunting 
the hag or hedge. 1844 Setpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 
II. No. 12. 87 A large specimen of the Slow or Hag-worm, 
Auguis fragilis. 1858 Gren. P. THomrson Audi Alt, 
11. Ixvii. 6 A snake (a poor harmless creature, by the way.. 
always excepting the hag-worm). 1891 Atkinson Moorland 
Par. 313, I could account for the presence of the hag worm 
three or four feet below the surface of the hone. 

Hagws, obs. form of Haaars. 

Hah, var. of Ha zn/erj. and vd. 

Ha ha (ha ha:), z¢. and 50.1 Also 7-9 hah-hah. 
[A natural utterance occurring in most languages: 
cf. Gr. a d, da, L. hd ha, OF. haha, aha, etc.] 

A. int. The ordinary representation of laughter. 
¢ 1000 /ELrric Gram, xlviii. (Z.) 279 Ha ha and he he 
getacniad hlehter on ledenand on englisc. c 1386 CHAUCER 
Prioress’ Prol. 5 (Harl. MS.) Haha felaws be war for such 
aiape. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. lxviii, Ha, ha! quod 
he, love doth you so prycke. 1821 Byron Deformed Transf. 
u. iii, Caes. (aside and laughing), Ha! ha! here’s equity ! 
1822 SHELLEY tr. Goethe's Faust i. 31 Ha, ha! your worship 
thinks you have to deal With men. 18.. W. Jones Song 
‘The Monks of Old’ i, For they laugh’d ha! ha! and they 
quaff'd ha! ha! And lived on the daintiest cheer. 
b. Ha ha ha! and further repetitions express 
continued laughter. 

[cx150 REGINALD Libellus de Vita Godrici (Surtees) 262 
Cum stridore cachinnans, ait, Hach, Hach, hach.) 1579 
Futke Confut. Sanders 608 Ha ha he, M. Sander hatha 
pleasaunt witte. 1610 SHaxs. Vem. 11.1. 36 Ha, ha, ha. So: 
you'r paid. 1691 Ray Creation 11, Those accounts..are so 
excessively absurd and ridiculous, that they need no other 
confutation than ha, ha, he. 1698 VansruGH sof u. 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 373/2 Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! Did ever man 
behold the like? ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 1775 SHERIDAN 
Duennat.v, Ha! ha! ha! I'll be very particular. 1873S. T. 
Situ My Uncle’s Will 29 By Jove! Ha! ha! ha !—upon 
my life—ha! ha! ha! ha! lor. What is he laughing at? 

B. sd. A loud or open laugh. 

1806 Surr Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) I11. 196 Titters from 
ladies, and ha, ha, ha’s from gentlemen. 1837 CARLYLE 
fr, Rev, 1, 11. v. (1871) 113 Commented on with loud Aahas 
and deep grumblings. 1862 Athenwum 30 Aug. 280 The 
hah-hahs and guffaws with which certain laughing frogs 
and jocular toads celebrate their nuptial rites. 5 

Hence Ha ha (ha ha’), v., to utter fa ha in 
laughter; to laugh aloud. 

1606 S’v G. Goosecappe 111. i. in Bullen O. PZ. III. 43, I 
wood have put the third ah to it..and hah, hah, haht 
him out of the presence yfaith. 1852 Fraser's Mag. 
XLVI. 456 The hyzna hah! hah’s! at the pleasant pro- 
spect. 1865 CarLyLe /redk. Gt, xvi. vii, All Regensburg 
was loud, wailing or haha-ing according to humour. 

Ha-ha (haha), sd.2 Also haha, ha! ha!, ha- 
hah (8 ah, ah), 8-9 haw-haw. [a. F. haha 
(17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ‘an obstacle interrupting 
one’s way sharply and disagreeably, a ditch behind 
an opening in a wall at the bottom of an alley or 
walk’; according to French etymologists, from ha ! 
exclamation of surprise. ] A boundary to a garden, 
pleasure-ground, or park, of such a kind as not to 
interrupt the view from within, and not to be seen 
till closely approached ; consisting of a trench, the 
inner side of which is perpendicular and faced with 
stone, the outer sloping and turfed; a sunk fence. 

1712 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 28 The End of 
this Terrass is terminated by..an Ah, Ah, with a dry Ditch 
at the Foot of it. /ééd. 77 ‘Thorough-Views, call’d Ah, Ah, 
..are Openings..to the very Level of the Walks, with 
a large and deep Ditch at the Foot.., which surprizes.. 
and makes one cry, Ai! Ah? from whence it takes its 
Name. 1724 in Amherst Gardening (1895) 234 The walks 
are terminated by Ha-hah’s, over which you see [etc.]. 1749 
Lavy Luxnoroucu Lett. to Shenstone 4 June, The Hat 
Ha! is digging. 1803 H. Rerron Landscape Gardening 
86 The sunk fence or ha! ha! in some places answers the 
purpose. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sfonge’s Sp. Tour iii. 300 
[The hound] ran a black cart-colt, and made him leap the 
haw-haw. 1880 Q. Rev. Apr. 336 The constant use of Ha- 
has (or sunk-fences). 

b. transf. and fig. 

1773 Mason Ef. to Sir W. Chambers, Leap each ha-ha of 
truth and common sense. 1858 H. Mitter Rambles Geol. 
Wks.(1869) 303 These ravines. .are ha-has of Nature's digging. 

ec. attrib., as ha-ha ditch, fence, wall. 

1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, 1. 325 Throwing down the 
Walls of the Garden, and making, instead of them, Haw- 
haw Walls. 1774 T. Hutcuinson Diary 17 Sept., A ha-ha 
fence at the bottom of the garden. 1849 Aun. Reg. 106 
The Ha-ha ditch in Kensington Gardens. 

Haher, var. of HacuEr a. Obs., skilful. 

Hai, obs. form of Hay. 

Haid, obs. Sc. f. had, hid. 

Haidingerite (hai‘dinarait), Anz. [Named 
after Von Haidinger, an Austrian mineralogist.] 

1. A hydrated arsenate of calcium, occurring in 
minute white crystals. 


HAIK. 


1827 Edin. Frnl. Sc. V1. 317 1 propose to employ the name 
of Haidingerite to designate the species. 1868 Dana Min. 
(ed. 5) 552. 1875 PLatrner Aad. Blowpipe (ed. Cookesley) 
144 Haidingerite, pharmacolite, and picropharmacolite .. 
in the matrass yield much water, especially the latter. 

2. Formerly used as a synonym of BeRTHIERITE. 

1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 1. 581. 1868 Dana Jin, 86. 

Haiduck, variant of Heypuck. 

Haie, obs. form of Hay. 

Haif, haiff, obs. Sc. forms of Have. 

Haifer, Haige, obs. ff. Hetrer, Hence. 

+ Haik', heyke. Obs. [Cf. EF ris. hezke, heik’, 
hatke, hoike: see Huxu.] A kind of cloak or 
upper garment; app. the same as the Huky, q.v. 

c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 280 Of pe twa haikis 
pat he had He tuk pe tane & bakvart kest. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 232/2 Heyke, garment (A. or hewke, zu/ra; 
heyke, cloth ; S. hayeste garment, or huke), avwelus. 1488 
Act. Dom. Conc. 132 (Jam.) Twa govnys, price ij 2b., a 
haik, price x s., a pare of clokis, price xs. 1553 Burgh Rec. 
Prestwick (Maitl. Cl.) 5x Ane hayk and ane kyrtyll, price 
xls. to be behwf of be barnis. 

|| Haik2, haick (haik, hoik), Also 8 haeg, 
hayick, 8-9 haique, hyke. [Arab. to hayh, 
f. Wlo ak to weave.] An oblong piece of cloth 
which Arabs wrap round the head and body, as 
an outer garment. 

{1613 Purcuas Pilerimage (1614) 633 Newes from Bar- 
bary..his Turban of course Callico, his Alheik or loose 
gowne of Lile Grogram.] 1713 S. Ocktey Acc. Barbary 
45 Over all this, the best..wear re or very fine white 
Blankets, about 6 yards long, and 2 broad. 1797 Excycd. 
Brit. s.v. Morecco 27 (Stanf.) The whole wardrobe of 
a country Moor in easy circumstances consists in a haique 
for winter, another for summer, [etc.]. 1801 SouTHEY 
Thalaba 1v. 10 note, One of these Hykes is usually six 
yards long and five or six feet broad, serving the Arab for 
a complete dress in the day. 1825 Scorr 7alism. xxvii, 
Wild forms with their persons covered with haicks. 1891 
Hatt Caine Scapegoat I. 150 His four Mahommedan wives 
.. were gazing furtively down from behind their haiks. 

Haik: see Haku sd.3, 5 and v1, 

Hail (hél), 52.1 Forms: a. 1 hagol, -al, -el, 
3 hagel, hawel, haul, 4 haghil, 4-5 hawle, 
haule. £. 1 heezl, hegel, hegel, 3— hail, (3 ail), 
4-6 hayl(e, 4-7 haile, 5 hayll(e, hayel. -y. 7-9 
(dial.) haggle. [Com. Teut.: OE. hagol (-al, -e/), 
and hegl (hezel):—WGer. *hagal, *hagl: cf. 
OFris. heyl (:—hegl), MDu. haghel, Du. hagel, 
OHG. haga/, MHG. and Ger. hage/, all masc., ON. 
hagl neut. (Sw., Da. hagel) :—OTeut. *hag(a)lo- ; 
perh. cognate with Gr. #axA- in KaxAn€é pebble; 
cf. the notion in haz/stone. The two OE. types 
hagol and hegl, gave the respective ME. types 
hawel, hawl, and hel, hayl, hail, of which the 
former was southern and came down to the 15thc. 
Beside these a third type aggle directly from 
Norse, survives in Yorkshire dialect. } 

1. Ice or frozen vapour falling in pellets or masses 
in a shower from the atmosphere. (In spring and 
summer most frequently occurring in connexion 
with a thunderstorm.) 

a. a1000 Boeth, Metr. xxix. 127 Ren efter bam, swylce 
hagal and snaw. c1o00 /Atrric Hom. II. 192 Swa micel 

unor and hagol becom on dam leodscipe. cx120g Lay. 
11975 Hazel & rein per ares. Ibid. 20504 Swa hahjel 
[c1275 pe hawel] ded from wolcne. a@ 1300 Trragm. Pop. 
Sc. (Wright) 216 Hi al i-frore ben, Thanne hit is hawel 
[v.r hawl] pur. @1340 Hamrote Psalter xvii. 14 Haghil 
and coles of fire. 1382 Wyctir Exod. ix. 29 Thundres 
shulen ceese, and hawle [1388 hail] shal not be. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E.'T.S.) 198 God keste 
ham dovne wyth grete Stonys of hawle..And moche Pepill 
more were dede by the haule, than by Swerde. 

B. c825 Vesp, Psalter xviili]. 13 Hegel & colu fyres. 
a 1000 Phenix 60 Per ne hezl ne hrim hreosad to foldan. 
a 1000 Cxdmion's Gen. 808 (Gr.) Cymep hzegles scur. c¢ 1250 
Gen. § Ex. 3046 Dhunder, and hail, and leuenes fir. dd. 
gr83 Oc de ail haued so wide spiled, Sat his graue is 

orvnder hiled. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxi. 
(1495) 210 Water molten of snowe and of hayel is erthly. 
1559 W. CuNNINGHAM Cosmogr. Glasse 42 ‘Then in this 
middle region I suppose all Haile, Snow, and suche like is 
ingendrid. 1638 Witxins New World 1. (1684) 130 Think- 
ing (as the Proverb is) that he may use Hail, when he hath 
no Thunder. 1727-46 THomsoN Szmmer 1144 Down comes 
a deluge of sonorous hail. 1868 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art ii. 
104 I have seen the hail fall in Italy till the forest branches 
stood stripped and bare, 

y. [see Hatrstone.] 

2. With a and g/. A shower or storm of hail; 
now usually Aaz/-storm, hatl-shower. 

c888 K, AELrrep Boeth, xxxix. § 13 Hezlas and snawas and 
se oft reeda ren leccap da eorpan on wintra. ax1300 Cursor 
M., 6019 A thonor wit an haile. 1382 Wyciir W7sd. xvi. 16 
With newe watris, and hailis, and reynes, they suffreden 
persecucioun. ¢1400 Afol. Loll. 93 In hailes or tempestis. 
r6or Suaks, All's Well y. iii. 33, 1am not a day of season, 
For thou maist see a sunshine, and a haile In me at once. 
T. Jerrerson Writ, (1859) Il. 458 A very consider- 
able portion of this country has been desolated by a hail. 

+b. A pellet of hail, a hailstone. Ods. 

ax625 FLercuer Mad Lover ww. ii, My head heavy With 
hails and frosty icicles. 1697 Phil. Trans. X1X. 580 Some 
of the Hail were Eight Inches about. 

3. transf. and fig. A storm, shower, or volley of 
something falling like hail, esp. of shot. 

1590 Suaks. Mids. NV. 1. i. 244. 1597 — Lover's Compl, 
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310 That not a heart which in his level came Could ’scape 
the hail of his all-hurting aim. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 589 
Chaind Thunderbolts and Hail of Iron Globes. 1728 Pore 
Dunc. 111. 262 ’Mid snows of paper, and fierce hail of pease. 
1893 Forses-Mircnett Remin. Gt. Mutiny 60 A perfect 
hail of round-shot assailed us. : mee 

4. attrib. and Comb., as hail-shower; haitl-like, 
-stricken adjs. Also HAIL-SHOT, -STONE, -STORM, 

a1000 Andreas 1259 (Gr.) Veder coledon heardum hazel- 
scurum. 1399 LANGL. Rich. Redeles 1. 26 Vhat neuere had 
harnesse, ne hayle schouris. 1610 HoLtanp Camden's 
Brit. 1. 388 With an haile-like storme of stones Kild him. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vi. (1873) 116 Having finished our 
dinner of bail-stricken meat. 

+ Hail, sd.4 Chiefly zorth, Obs. Forms: 3-4 
hayl, 3-6 hail, 4-5 haylle, 4-0 haile, hayle, 5 
haille, heylle, 5-6 heyle. [a. ON. hezl/ health, 
prosperity, good luck, cognate with OF. he: 
see HEAL sd.] é, 

1. Health, safety, welfare. In northern ME. 
taking the place of the native Eng. Ae/e, Heav. 

a1400-50 Alexander 3272 (Dubl.) When on athyll was so 
wele in happe and in heyle. ¢ 1460 YZozwneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 73 1 am Lord and lech of heyle. c1470 Henry 
Wallace v. 547 ‘Vo se his heyle his comfort was the mor. 
1549 Compl, Scot. vi. 45 The maist part of vs hes gude hail 
in our body. — f 

b. Zo drink hail, to drink wishing health and 
happiness to another, 

€ 1208, 1350, etc. [see Drink-HaIL]. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 
118 He. .custe hire..and glad dronk hire hail. . 

2. With defining words: evz/, zl, wroth hail, 
bad luck, misfortune; often used adverbially, with 
the adj. in dative fem. or some representative thereof: 
to (one’s) hurt, unfortunately, disastrously. Cf. 
Heat sé., Hae sd,! in similar use. 

a@ 1300 Cursor M. 6583 Ful iuel hail [v.7. ille hayl] brak 
yee pe dai. bid. 7320 Ful ilhail [v.7. ill a hayle] sal 
pai it se. /did. 7335 Pis saul haue pai mad pair king.. 
Ful wreberhail [v. 7. wraper haile, wroberhele] to pair be- 
houe. ¢ 1330 R. Brunner Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2590 Morgan 
..wroughte hym self to wrober haylle. c 1386 CHAuCER 
Reeve's T. 169 Ilhayl, by god Aleynthou is afonne. c¢ 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5880 Pir robbours wand vp_bair 
sayle To be hey se with euelhayle. c1460 Towneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 61 Wyth yl a haylle! J/d/d. 89 Ha, ha, goder- 
haylle!..this is good for the frost. ?c¢1475 Sgr. dowe 
Degre 299 Alas! it tourned to wroth-hir-heyle. @1529 
SkxeLron Zlynour Rummyng 618 God gyve it yll hayle ! 

Hail, 4.3. [A later subst. use of Hai z., and 
n. of action f. Harn v.?] 

1. An exclamation of ‘hail!’; a (respectful) 


greeting or salutation. 

1500-20 Dunsar Poems xxxiii. 1 As 3ung Aurora, with 
cristall haile. @1667 CowLey Ox Virgin Wks, 1711 III. 
53 An Hail to all, let us An Hail return. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. v. 385 The Angel Haile Bestow’d, the holy salutation 
us’d Long after to blest Marie, second Eve. 1870 Daily 
News 30 Dec., His hail was pleasant, and we bade him 
‘Good-bye and good luck’. 

2. The act of hailing some one; a shout of wel- 
come; a shout or call to attract attention, 

1811 Worpsw. Z/. to Sir G. H. Beaumont 207 Whence 
the blithe hail? behold a Peasant stand On high, a kerchief 
waving in her hand! 1833 Hr. Martineau Vanderput § 
S. i. r The hail of the pilots or the quay-keepers. 1883 
Stevenson 7veas. Zsd, 11. xiv, I could hear hails coming 
and going between the old buccaneer and his comrades. 

b. Phr. Wethin hail: within call, near enough 
to be hailed ; so owt of haz?, beyond call. Originally 
nautical phrases. 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. 191 When we came within hale, we 
found that they were English. 1748 Anson's Voy. u. iv. 
163 The vessel came within hail of us, 1825 Scorr Famz. 
Lett. 16 May (1894) Il. 267 Your late remove has brought 
you a good deal more within hail, as the sailors say. 1836 
W. Irvine Astoria I. 86 Warning them.. not to wander 
away nor be out of hail. 

3. attrib., as hatl-peal, a peal of salutation or call. 

1568 Hist. Pacob § Esau. i. in Hazl. Dodsley Il. 192 
To give my neighbors louts an hail-peal in a morn. 

Hail, 50.4 Sc. [f Ham v3] 

Ll. ordg. (At hand-ball, etc.) The act of saluting 
the dool or goal with the exclamation ‘ hail !’, when 
it is hit by the ball; hence, the act of hailing or 
driving the ball to the dool or goal; a ‘ goal’ or 
victory in one game or round. In phrases ¢o give 
the hail, to win a hail or so many hails. 

@1673 WEDDERBURN Voc. 37 (Jam.) Tvansmittere metam 
fila, to give the hail. Hic primus est transmissus, this is 
the first hail. 1804 Tarras Poems 66 (Jam.) The hails is 
wun. 1861 J. F. Camppett Zales W. High. (1892) II. 
1o They went to play shinny and Jain won three hales. 

2. transf. Each of the two goals at hand-ball, 
football, shinty, and the like. 

1843 Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. No. 11. 58 The 
hails, or boundaries of the game, were the .. fishing hamlet 
of Headchesters as one terminus, and the conical height of 
Hoggeslaw..as the other. 1880 Boys’ Own Book 130 These 
posts are the hail or goal. 

Hail, 5.5, dial. var. of Art sd.2, the awn of barley. 

1880 Jerreries Gt, Zstate 8 The black knots on the 
delicate barley straw were beginning to be topped with the 
hail. .the hail is the beard of the barley. 

+ Hail, a. Ods. Forms: 3 heil, 3-4 heil, 3-8 
hail, 3-5 heyl(e, 4-7 haile, hayl(e, 5 hayli(e. 
[a.ON. Aez// hale, sound, whole = OE. Ad/:—OTeut. 
*hatlo-, hatla@-: see Haute and WHoLE. A ME, 





HAIL. 


equivalent of the northern 4a/e and the midl, and 
southern 2é/, whole.} 

1. Free from injury, infirmity, or disease ; sound, 
unhurt, safe; healthy, robust; = HALE, WHOLE. 

c¢1z05 Lay, 12528 Wunied her hal and hzil. cx1220 
Bestiary 366 Al heil and sund. a1300 Cursor MM. 3829-30 
He es bath hail and fere, Ya hail and sound, wit-outen 
were. ¢€1330 Amis §& Amil. 2232 Y might aschape out of 
mi wo, Al hayl and hole to be. c1440 Promp. Parv. 233/t 
Hey] fro sekenesse, sanus. 1573 Tusser Husd. xv. (1878) 33 
Let timber be haile, least profit doe quaile. 1673 A. WALKER 
Leez Lachrymans 3 The hay! Constitution, the graceful 
Fashion .. of his Youth. 1725 BrapLey /am. Dict. s.v. 
Yaundice, The Water of a Young Child that’s hail. 

b. fig. Sound, wholesome ; pure, uncorrupted. 

13.. A. Adis. 7036 [He] tok counsaile, That him n’as 
neither god ne haile. c1460 Battle of Otterbourne g2 in 
Percy's Relig., He durste not loke on my bred banner, For 
all Ynglonde so haylle. 1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk § Selv. To 
Rdr., ‘lo shew that a Book .. might be understandingly 
and roundly written, in hail and clear English. k 

2. In phr. Hal de thou, etc. used as a salutation 
expressing well-wishing or reverence. Hence (in 


part) Hain z77., q.v. 

c120g3 Lay. 14309 Lauerd king, wes heil! Zdid. 29030 
Hail seo pu Gurgmund, -hail pine drihtliche men. | @1300 
Sat. People Kildare vi. in E, E. P. (1862) 153 Hail be 3e 
freris wip pe white copis. ¢1380 Wyciir Wks. (1880) 204 
Heil be pou, marie, ful of grace. 1496 Dives § Paup. 
(W. de W.) 1. iv. 36/1 Hayle be thou our kynge. 

3. Whole, entire. Ad/ hail: cf. ALL-WHOLE. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 22306 Turn bam till his trouth al hail. 
a 1300 Floriz & Bl. 56 ‘Dame’, he sede, ‘pis hail is pin, pat 
win and pat gold eke.’ J 

Hail (hé'l), v.1 Forms: a. 1 hagalian, 3 hauli, 
4haweli. 8. 4-7 hayle, 7 haile, 6—hail. . 7-9 
(dial.) haggle. [OE. hagalian:—OTeut. *hag(a)- 
léjan: in ON. hagla, MHG. haglen, hagelen, Ger. 
hageln, Du. hagelen, from the sb. The north. dial. 
haggle is from ON. See Hain sd.1] 

lL. intr. a. Impersonally: z¢ Aaz/s=hail falls: 

a. ¢893 K. AStrrep Oros. 1. v. § 1 On sumre tide hit 
hagalade stanum ofer ealle Romane. c1ago S. Eng. Leg. 
I, 198/37 Hit bi-gan to pondri and hauli. c 1300 St. Brandan 
32 Hit began to hawell faste. 

B. c1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 665/6 Grandinat, hayles. 
1483 Cath. Angl, 169/2 To Hayle, grandinare. 1530 
Parser. 130 /Z grésle, it hayleth. 1611 Biste /sa. xxxil. 
1g When it shall haile, comming downe on the forest. 1631 
Wipvowes Wat. Philos. 19 It hayleth most in Autumne 
and in the Spring. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 11. viii. 263 It 
Hails most in the Wine-Countries. J/od. Does it still hail? 

y. 1674 Ray NV. C. Words 23 It Haggles: It hails. 
Var. Dial. 1855 Rosinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘It both 
haggl’d and snow’d’. 1892 M. C. I’. Morris VYorksh. 
Folk-t. 319 ‘It haggled heavy t’ last neet’. 

b. With subject ; (a) To pour or send down hail. 
¢1398 CuAucer Fortune 62 ‘Vhe welkne hath myht to 
shyne, reyne, or hayle. 1535 CoverDaLe “rod, ix. 23 The 
Lorde hayled and rayned vpon the londe of Egipte. 
(6) To fall as hail. ; 

1859 [see vbd. sb. below]. 1879 C. F. Horrman Monterey 
in Poems of Places, Br. America 143 Now here, now there, 
the shot it hailed In deadly drifts of fiery spray. 

2. ¢vans. To pour-down as hail; to throw or 
send down in a shower with considerable force like 
hail in a storm. 

1870 Dek Math. Pref. 35 Such huge Stones..did he with 
his engynes hayle among them. 1590 Suaxs. J7/ids. N. t. i. 
243 He hail’d downe oathes that he was onely mine. 1607 
— Ant. & Cl. 11. v. 45 Ile set thee in a shower of Gold, and 
haile Rich Pearles vpon thee. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 
155 Walter hail’d a score of names upon her. 1886 STEVEN- 
son Dr, Jekyll 1. (ed. 2) 37 Hailing down a storm of blows. 

Hence Hailing v0/. sd, (in first quot. concr.). 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes 1841 Lyghtenynges and haylynges 
destroyed their corne. 1859 Ruskin 7wo Paths § 12 The 
hailing of the shot and the shriek of battle, 

Hail (hzil), v.4 Forms: 3-6 haile, hayle, (3 
haille, Orm. he33lenn), 4-5 heile, 5 heyle, 7-8 
hale, 7- hail. [An early deriv. of Hatu sd.% and 
znterj7. which has superseded HAILse 7@.] 

1. trans. To salute with ‘hail!’ ; to salute, greet ; 
to receive with expressions of gladness, to welcome. 

c¢1200 OrMmIN 2814 He wollde swa Allmahhti3 Drihhtin 
he33lenn, c1205 Lay, 14968 Pus hailede him on be swic- 
fulle wimman ; Lauerd king, weshail. 1362 LANeL. P. PZ. 
A. 1x. 10 Ich heilede hem hendeli. c1440 Promp. Parv. 
233/1 Heylyn, or gretyn, salduto. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xx, i, They hayled, Wyth a great peale of gunnes, at theyr 
departyng, The marvaylous toure of famous cunnynge. 
1725 C. Pitr Vida's Art of Poetry 1.(R.), The ravish’d 
crowds shall hail their passing lord. 1804 [see Hau zzz]. 
1849 Macautay /7ist. ng. I. ii. 183 In Scotland the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts had been hailed with delight. 

b. With complement (with or without as). 

1671 MiLton Samson 354 Such a Son as all Men hail’d 
me happy. 1738 Gover Leonidas i. 396 Extol and hail 
him as their guardian god, 1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia 
I. 11. vii. 416 The second witch hailed him thane of Cawdor, 
1871 R. Exxis Catudlus iii. 6 A bird that ever hail’d her 
Lady mistress. : , 

+2. zuztr. To address a salutation Zo; to drink a 
health #o. Obs. rare. 

¢ 1275 Lay. 18573 For be king him louede ase his lif, and 
haylede to his wif. 

3. To call or shout to (a ship, a person, etc.) from 
a distance, in order to attract attention. (Originally 
and chiefly in nautical use.) 

1563 GresHaM in Burgon Zz/ (1839) II. 42 The instant 
we hadd one hayled another, there rose up soche a great 


HAIL. 


storme. 1624 Cart. Smitu Virginia wv. 128 We anchored 
.. and in friendly manner sent to hale them. 1692 Café. 
Smith's Seaman's Gram, x. xvi. 78 To hail a Ship .. is 
done after this manner, H/éa the Ship! or only Héa! To 
which they answer He. Also to salute another Ship with 
Trumpets or the like, is called Hazling. 1726 G. RoBERTS 
Four Years Voy. 343 Two of them came down to the 
Sea Side and haled us; I answered, and told them who 
I was. 1749 Fietpinc Yom Fones viu. xii, 1 heard a voice 
on a sudden haling me with great familiarity by my 
Christian name. 1857 Loner. Daybreak 3 It hailed the 
ships, and cried, ‘Sail on’, 1891 Sfectator 22 Aug., The 
ignominy of being refused by cabs and omnibuses that he 
has hailed himself, 

4. intr. or absol. To call out in order to attract 
attention. (Formerly with fo; now only aésol.) 

To hail aloft, ‘to call to men in the tops and at the mast- 
head to look out’ (Smyth Saz/or’s Word-bk.); to hail for a 
trip (U.S. collog.), ‘to state the quantity of the catch during 
a fishing voyage’ (Cent. Dict.). 

1582 N. LicneriEcp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. ii.7 He 
.. hasted to the water side, and hailed to our ships. 1633 
P. Fretcuer Purple Jst. in Farr S. P. Fas. I (1848) 190 
Unto her sonne she hails. 1798 Mittar in Nicolas Disf, 
Nelson (1846) VII. p. clvy, Captain Berry hailed as we 
passed, 1888 B. W. RicHarpson Son of a Star I. xiv. 220 
A troop of slaves gorgeously dressed, and hailing and 
shouting as they turned their faces to the rider. 

b. Yo hail from (a place): said of a vessel in 
reference to the port from which she has sailed ; 
hence ¢ransf. of a person, to come from. 

1841 Catiin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) I. i. 2 The country 
from which he hails. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xxiv. 397 
Ships and sailors hailing from these distant shores, 1888 
M. Rosertson Lombard St. Myst. x, Most of the pupils 
hailed from France. 

Hail (hél), v.38 Sc. Also 8 hale. [app. a special 
use of Hain v.”, originating with the phrase Zo hail 
the dool, i.e. to greet or salute the goal with the 
exclamation Aaz// when striking it with the ball.] 
In phrase #0 hatl the dool, to reach or strike the 
goal, to win the goal; ¢o hazl the ball, to throw 


or drive the ball to the goal, to win the goal. 

asso Christis Kirke Gr. xxii, Fresch men cam in and 
hail’d the dulis. 1783 Tytter Poet. Rem. Fas. I, 187 
(Jam. s.v. Dude) When the [foot]ball touches the goal or 
mark, the winner calls out, Hail! or it has hail’d the dulis. 
1802 Sinpatp Chron. Scot. Poet. Il. 370 note (Jam. s.v. 
Duile) In the game of golf..when the ball reached the mark, 
the winner, to announce his victory, called, Hail dule! 
a 1809 Skinner's Misc. Coll. Poet. 133 (Jam.) The ba’-spell’s 
won, And we the ba’ hae hail'd. 

Hail (h2'l), zv¢. Forms: see Hat 5d.2 and a. 
{An elliptical or interjectional use of Harn a., the 
imperative Je, or some equivalent, as in Hatt a, 2, 
having been originally present: cf. ON. ez//, and 
OE. /d/ similarly used.] An exclamation of greet- 
ing or salutation; now Poetic and rhetorical, and 
usually implying respectful or reverential ‘saluta- 
tion; =L. ave, salve. a. absol. with vocative. 

c1200 Vices §& Virtues (1888) 53 ‘Hail du, Marie’, he 
seide. c1275 Passion our Lord 191 in O. E. Misc. 42 Heyl, 
he seyde, mayster, to ihesuc bat hisouhte. @1300 Sat. People 
Kildare v.in E. E. P. (1862) 153 Hail seint franceis wip pi 
mani foulis. 1382 Wycur J7Zark xv. 18 Hail, thou kyng of 
Tewis. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 233/t Heyl, sede for gretynge, 
ave, salve. 1588 Suaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 69 Haile Rome: 
Victorious in thy Mourning Weedes. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 
mt. 1 Hail holy Light, ofspring of Heav'n first-born. 1738 
Gover Leonidas 1. 204 Hail! glorious chief. 1804 J. 
GrauaMe Sabbath 40 Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail, the poor 
man’s day. ; 

b. with Zo [cf. Hat 56.2, health, well-being]. 

1602 Suaxs. Ham. 1. ii. 160 Haile to your Lordship. 1810 
Scorr Lady of L. 1. xix, Hail to the chief who in triumph 
advances! 1820 SHeLttey To a Skylark x Hail to thee, 
blithe spirit! 1855 Tennyson Mand m, vi. 42 Hail once 
more to the banner of battle unroll’d ! 

Hail, Sc. spelling of Hau a.; obs, f. HALE v, 

Haile, obs. form of Har, HEAL. 

Hailelie, haililie, Sc. spelling of HALELY, Obs. 

Hai‘ler. [f. Ham v.2+"R1.] One who hails, 


or calls to attract attention. 

1880 T. Harpy Wessex 7., Fellow-Townsmen 130 ‘ Hullo 
Downe—is that you?’ said the driver..The other turned a 
plump, cheery..face over his shoulder towards the hailer. 
1891 Daily News 29 Dec. 5/6 Let him hail a ’bus for a 
penny ride in Fleet-street .. the chances are that the hailer 
will get nothing but a grin. 

Hail-fellow, @. (adv.), sb. [The familiar 
greeting or accost ‘Hail, fellow!’ (now ods. or 
arch.), used as a descriptive expression, in various 


grammatical constructions. 

1580 Nasne Ded. to Greene’s Menaphon (Arb.) 16 Their 
best lovers would bee much discontented, with the collation 
of contraries, if I should write over al their heads, Haile 
fellow well met.] , 

A. adj. On such terms, or using such freedom 


with another, as to accost him with ‘hail, fellow !’; 
on a most intimate footing; over familiar or 


unduly intimate. 

1580 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 371 Where diddest thou learne 
that..being suffered to be familiar thou shouldest waxe 
haile fellowe? 1688 Lp. Detamer Wes. (1694) 26 Let not 
your Servants be over-familiar or haile fellow with you. 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xv, All's hail-fellow, here. 
1886 T. Harpy Mayor Casterbr. II. ii. 20 He crossed the 
room to her..with something of a hail-fellow bearing. 

b. So the fuller phrase Haz/ fellow well met. 


1581 Petrie Guazzo’s Civ. Conv, i. (1586) 171 The maister 
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.. being as you say haile fellow well met with his servant. 
1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed U1. 105/2 He.. 
placed himselfe.. hard at the earle of Ormond his elbow, as 
though he were haile fellow well met. 1642 Rocers Naaman 
463 Gentlemen will be haile fellow well met with Jesters. 
1888 Riper Haccarp Col. Quaritch 1. i. 4 He was popular 
..though not in any hail-fellow-well-met kind of way. 1888 
Graphic Summer No. 12/3 His hail-good-fellow-well-met 
shake of the hand, 
B. adv. On most intimate terms. 

1670 Hacuarp Cont. Clergy 74 The multitude did not go 
hail fellow well met with Him. 177x Smottert Humph. 
CZ. 1. 26 Apr. Let. i, You see the highest quality and the 
lowest trades-folk jostling each other, without ceremony, 
hail-fellow well met. 1847 L. Hunr Men, Women, § B. 
(1876) 91 Palavering rascals, who come, hail-fellow-well-met. 

C. sb. Obs. 


1. An intimate or familiar associate. 

1650 R. Srapytton Strada’s Low C, Warres u. 36 It 
brings men, now hail-fellows with God. 

2. The state or footing of intimate friends. 

ae: J. Goopman Winter-Evening Confer. 46 The Master 
and Servant are at Hail Fellow. a1687 Corron Poet. 
Wks. (1765) 107 This Youth hail Fellow with me made. 

Hailing (h2‘lin), 747. sd. [f. Harn v.2 +-1nG 1.) 
The action of the verb Hain 2; greeting, saluta- 
tion ; calling out to attract attention. 

c1205 Lay. 14442 He com to pan kinge, mid are hailinge. 
¢1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. III. 351 Heiling..hab noo vertue 
among bes freris: for pei saluten ofte fendis. 1548 UpaLt 
Erasm. Par, Luke xx. 163 The vanishyng smoke of hail- 
lynges and gretinges. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. i. 157 Ready 
to fire on us, if we had gone abroad without haling. 1724 
R. Fatconer Voy. (1769) 13 The other Ship came up to us, 
and, without hailing, pour’d a Broad-side into the Pyrate. 

b. attrib., as hailing-distance ; hailing-bough, 

one hung up in a house to ‘ hail’ May morning. 

1821 Crare V2ll. Minstr. 1, 11 And dear to him the rural 
sports of May, When each cot-threshold mounts its hailing 
bough. 1840 R, H. Dana Bef Mast ii. 4 They passed to 
leeward of us, and out of hailing distance. 

Haill, Sc. var. Har a., or WHOLE. 

Haill(e, obs. f. Hain 5d.2 and v.2, HAE sb.4 

Haillely, haillie, etc., Sc. var. HALELY, Ods. 


Hail Mary, //r. and sd. 
1. The angelic salutation (cf. Luke i. 58) = L. 
Ave Maria. 


1300 Cursor M, 10837 ‘Hail maria’, said he, ‘ful o 
grace.’ 1340 Ayend, 262 Hayl Marie of ponke uol, lhord 
by mid pe. 1552 Asp. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 273 Hail 
Marie ful of grace, our lord is with the. 

2. Asa devotional recitation = AvE Mary. 

c 1380 Wvycur Sel, Wks. 111. 111 First men seien, Heil, 
Marie. xg91r 7voub. Raigne K. Fohn (1611) 50 With fast- 
ing and praying, And Haile Marie saying. 1860 FAnrer 
Hymn, Flowers for the Altar vi, By the picture Lucy loves 
Hail-Maries will we say. 1881 G. W. Caste Mme. Del- 
phine vi. 32, 1 am just going to say Hail Marys all the time, 


+ Hail-mate, a. Ols. =HatL-FrE.iow. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 164 He who was 
haile-mate with the Emperour. 

Hailseart: see HALESKARTH, 

+ Hailse, v. Os. Forms: 4-5 hails, (4 heilse, 
haylce, haylis), 4-6 hailse, hayls(e (6 helse). 
[a. ON. heilsa to greet, to say hail (¢o a person) : 


cf, Hausz v.] trans. To greet, salute. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 5046 (Cott.) pai hailsed him, kneland bi- 
forn. c1340 /bid. 7396 (Trin.) Wip chere ful swete he 
heilsed hendely pat prophete. 1377 Lancy. P. Pd. B. vu. 
160 The mone and the sonne And pe elleuene sterres, hailsed 
hym alle, a1400 Sir Perc. 404 Do thi hode off, I highte, 
And haylse hym in hy! 1530 Parser. 577/r1, 1 haylse or 
greete, je salue..Haylse yonder gentylman. 1551 Robinson 
tr. More's Utop. t. (1895) 29 When we hadde haylsede thone 
thother. 157 Houinsuep Chron. II. 1039/1 The 
Almans or lanceknights .. getting neere to the enimies, 
hailsed them with their harquebut shot. 1585 James I 
Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 73 Fyrie Titan .. by his rysing in the 
Azure skyes, Did dewlie helse all thame on earth do dwell. 

Hence + Hai‘lsing v/. sb., greeting, salutation. 

@1300 Cursor M. 10848 Sco hir vmbi-thoght Quat was pis 
hailsing he hir broght. ¢ 1400 M/edayne 677 There was none 
ober haylsynge Bot stowte wordes and grym. 1596 NasnE 
Saffron Walden N iv b, No wether-cocke. .no ewe tree, that 
he would overslip without haylsing after the same methode. 


+ Hai'l-shot. Obs. [f. Ham sd.1+Snor sd.} 
1. Small shot which scatters like hail when fired : 


used in distinction from a ball or bullet. 

1485 Naval Accts, Hen. VII (1896) 69 Hayle shotte xl. 
1555 Epen Decades 114 Owre men were enforced to shute of 
their byggest pieces of ordinaunce with hayleshotte. 1686 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2120/8 The discharge of a Pistol loaden 
with Hail-shot. 1708 Morreux Rabelais wv. Ixii. (1737) 253 
Little Pellets like Hail-shot. 1830 Scorr Devorgoil 1. ul, 
Every hint Is lost on him, as hail-shot on the cormorant. _ 
Wi a1656 Hates Gold. Rem. (1688) 193 He shoots his 

ail-shot, with his Hail-stones from Heaven. 1680 H. Morr 
Apocal, A foc. 318 All this hailshot flyes quite over my head. 

. The discharge of such shot. Also fig. 

1568 Grarton Chron. II, 1364 There came such thicke 
Hayleshot of Artillery out of the Towne. 1696 Tryon 
Misc. i. 21 To do them good, I shall venter the Hail-shot of 
their Tongues. 

3. attrib., as hail-shot drop. 

1898 Marston Pygmad. iv. 151 And weepe for anger that 
the earth was dry..that all the haile-shot drops Could neuer 


peirce the christiall water tops. 
Hailstone (hé‘lIstaun). [f. Ham sd,1+ Stone 


sb. OE. hagolstdn, ON. hagisteinn, MHG. hagel- 
stein, MLG. hagelstén, Du. hagelsteen, Yorksh. 
dial. haggle-steean.] A pellet of hail. 








HAINE. 


crooo /Errric Hom. I. 52 Orsorh betwux dam greatum 
hagolstanum, 13.. Coer de L. 2190 The bowmen..shot 
quarelles and eke stone, As thick as the hail-stone. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1V. 69 Pere fel so grete reyn i- 
medled wip hailstones [v. ». hawelstones]. 1563 W. Furke 
Meteors iv. (1640) 54 b, When the hayle-stones are square, 
or three-cornerd, the hayle was generated neere the earth. 
1646 J. Hatt Poems 1 Pamphlets thus like hailstons fly 
About mine eares. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 375 
At Hertfordshire, in the year 1697..'The hail-stones. . being 
measured, were found to be many of them fourteen inches 
round. 1860 TYNDALL G/ac. I. iii. 31 Each hailstone being 
a frozen cone with a rounded end. 1892 M. C. F. Morris 
Yorksh. Folk-t. 319 In the East Riding .. hailstones are 

in some places called ‘ haggle-steeans’. 
[f. Harn sd.) + 


Hai'lstorm, hail-storm. 
Srorm sé.] A violent fall or storm of hail. 

1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 577 A Letter .. giving Account 
of a great Hail-storm [in Herts]. 1753 Cuampers Cyc. 
Supp. s.v. Hail, The mischiefs that violent hail-storms 
are able to do, is scarce to be conceived. 1813 ‘T. Forster 
Atmosph. Phenom, (1815) 252 Hard hailstorms are gene- 
rally accompanied with thunder and lightning. 

Jig. 1865 Sretey Ecce Homo v. (ed. 8) 46 Christ bore 
with undisturbed patience a perpetual hailstorm of calumny. 

Hailsum, obs. Sc. var. HALESOME, 

Haily (heli), a. [f. Ham sb.1+-y1.] Con- 
sisting of or characterized by hail or hailstorms. 

xss2 Hutort, Haylye, or full of hayle, grandinosus. 
1861 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 111 Of these is 
compounded an haylie doctrine, hurtfull doubtles and pes- 
tilent. 161x Coter., Greslewx, haylie. 1703 Pork Thebais 
495 A rattling tempest... Which the cold north congeals to 
haily show’rs. 1737 Byrom rnd. §& Lit. Rem. (1856) II. 
1, 87 A very rainy, snowy, haily, stormy, blustering ride. 

Haim, var. of Hamer; Sc. form of dame, Homn. 

Haimhald, obs. f. Hamatp. 

+ Hain, sd. Obs. [ME. from Norse. Cf. OSw. 
hexghn, Sw. hdgn enclosure, hedge, Da. hegu hedge, 
fence. See Hatn v.!] An enclosure, a park. 

c1z0g Lay. 5064 Ne sculde na cniht her3ien, ber he 
hauede haines iwald [walled enclosures]. @ 1440 Sir Degrev. 
7o Fayere parkes in-wyth haynus, Grett herdus in the 
playnus [7ornton MS, Grete hertes in the haynes, Faire 
bares in the playnes]. 

Hain (hzin), v.1 Now Sc. and dial, Also 5 
Sc. hane, 6-hayn. [a. ON. hegna (Sw. hdgna, 
Da. hegne) to hedge, fence, protect, preserve, 
deriv. of OTeut. ag- fence, hedge.] 

1. ¢rans. To enclose or protect with a fence or 


hedge; esp. to preserve (grass) from cattle. 

14.. [see Hainep]. 1585 Sc. Acts Mary c. 23 It is.. 
ordanit..that the said wod of Falkland be..keipit and 
hanit for rysing of young grouth thairof. 1573 in W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 347 Portmeade shalbe hayned 
and layed freshe from Cattell untyll May daye, 160r 
Hottanp Pliny xvut. xxvili, A ground would be hained in, 
left lay, and kept for grasse and hey. 1787 WINTER Syst. 
Hush. 328 Ten oxen..broke into the manured field which 
had been hayned for mowing. 1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts 
(1813) 258-68 in Archwol. Rev. (1888) Mar., Hain up the 
land, to shut it up for a crop of hay. 1834 Srit. Hush. 1. 
xxxi. 486 The uplands are usually ‘hayned’, or laid up at 
Candlemas ; but richer land is often left open until March. 

+2. To shut up, confine, restrain. Obs. rare. 

1636 James /¢er Lanc. (Chetham) 255 Can mans wise- 
domme haine The streames of Dee from gliding to y’ maine? 

3. To spare, save, refrain from consuming or 


spending. Sc. 

1508 Dunpar Tua mariit Wemen 386 Quhen he ane hail 
gear wes hanyt. 1572 Satir. Poems Reform. xxx. 140 And 
3e wer in yair hands, yai wald not hane 3ow. 1583 Leg. 
Bp. St. Androis 590 Ibid. x\v, In Seytoun he remaned, 
Whair wyne and aill was nothing hayned. 1728 Ramsay 
Fables, Miser & Minos ii, The Miser..shaw’d the ferryman 
a knack, Jumpt in, swam o’er, and hain’d his plack, 1825 
Brockxetr WV. C. Gloss., Hain, to save, to preserve. 1826 
Scorr Diary 20 Jan. in Lockhart, ‘Hain your reputation, 
and tyne your reputation’ is a true proverb, 1862 HisLop 
Prov, Scot. 21 A penny hain'd Is a penny gain’d. 

b. absol. or intr. 

1606 Warner Ald, Eng. xvi. cil. (1612) 406 Yet haine they 
at their feed. 1737 Ramsay Scots Prov. 72 (Jam.), They 
that hain at their dinner will hae the mair to their supper. 

Hain, v.2 dia/. Also 5-6 heyne, 6 hayn. [app. 
deriy. form from ey, H1aH v. to raise, with -EN.°] 


trans. To raise, heighten, set up. 

¢1440 Pronip. Parv. 230/2 Hawncyn or heynyn (S, hawn- 
syn or yn heyyn), era/to, elevo, sublevo, Ibid. 233(K. H.) 
Ternyn CP, Re Aictront .exalto, elevo. 1465 Marc. Paston 
in Past, Lett. No: 499 11. 176, I have spoke with Borges 
that he shuld heyne the price of the mershe. 1564 Order 
28 Feb. in Swinden Gt. Yarmouth 53 Ordered that the 
merchants’ dinner, or feast .. shall be erected and heyned 
this present year. 1599 Nasur Lenten Stuffe 12 Wdward 
the thirde .. hayned the price of their priuiledges and not 
brought them downe one barley Kirnell. 1787 W. Marsuatt 
E. Norfolk (1795) Gloss., Hain, to raise, or heighten ; as ‘to 
hain the rent, the rick, or the ditch’, 1895 Rye Gloss. F. 
Anglia, Hain, to heighten; torise in price. Mod. Suffolk. 
‘I want my wages hained.’ 

Hence Haining v0/. sd. 

©1440 Promp. Parv.233/2 Heynynge, exaltacio, elevacio. 

Hainch, Sc. form of Haunou. 

+ Haine. Obs. Also 4-5 hayn(e. [a. F. haine, 
formerly haine (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. ia-ir to 


hate; cf. saisine from saisir.] Uatred. 

1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love Prol., Envye forsothe com- 
mendeth nought his reason that he hath in hayn. ¢1477 
Caxton Yason 112 b, Ne of hayne or hate precedent. 


Haine, var. of Hayne Oés., a mean wretch. 


HAINED. 


Hained (hé!nd), f//.a. Chiefly Sc. [f. Harn 
v.i+-ED1.] a. Fenced, enclosed. b. (.Sc.) Pre- 
served, reserved, spared, saved from consumption. 

Hained grass, pasture from which grazing cattle have 
been kept for a time. 

14.. Forest Lawes c.1.§ 1 in Scot. Stat. 1. 323 At pai 
enter nocht in ony hanyt place of be woddis with par bestis. 
1579 Sc. Acts ¥as. VI (1597) § 84 Quhatsumever person.. 
pullis or cuttis haned Broome. ?17.. Earl Richard, 
Queen's Brother vii. in Child Ballads ww. cx. (1886) 465/1 
You'll have them, and as much haind grass As they all on 
can gae. 1786 Burns Cotter's Sat. Night xi, The dame 
brings forth .. her weel-hain’d kebbuck. 1786 — W.-Y. 
Salut. to Maggie 106 I'll flit thy tether To some hain’d rig. 

Haining (h2nin), v/. sb. Chiefly Sc. [f. 
Harn v.1+-1nG1.] Enclosing or preserving ; that 
which encloses or is enclosed; an enclosure. 

1535 Sc. Acts Fas. V,c. 8 All distroyaris of grenewod be 
Cutting peling..and siclike of all new hanyngis. did. 
(1597) c. 9 That euerie man. .plant woodde and Forrest, and 
make hedges, and haning for him selfe, extending to three 
aickers of land. 1571 Burgh Rec. Peebles 25 Apr.(Jam. Supp.), 
The Vanelaw to be proclamit waist, seute, and hanyng. 
1728 W. Starrat “fist. in Ramsay's Poems (1877) 11. 276 
We'll to the haining drive. c1856 Denham Tracts (1895) Il. 
208 A company of hay-makers, whose work in the adjacent 
haining had been interrupted by a shower. 

b. The preserving of grass from cattle. 

1733 P. Linpsay /nterest Scot. 37 By this Way we are 
deprived of the Benefit of Winter-haining. 1829 GLovER 
Hist, Derby 1, 203 The laying or shutting up meadows for 
hay is, in Derbyshire, called hayning. 

e. That which is saved ; savings. 

1823 Gatt Zntail 11. 145 (Jam.) My ain lawful jointure 
and honest hainings. | , 

d. attrib., as haining-time. 

1605 Burgh Rec. Prestwick 2 Oct. (Jam, Supp.), Vales 
the samyn guddis be sufficientlie tedderit in hanyng tyme. 
Hainous, -ly, etc., obs. ff. Hmrnous, -LY, etc. 
Hainsch, hainsh, Sc. ff. Haunon sé, and v. 

Hain’t, haint, vulgar contr. of have not. 
Haique, obs. form of Hark 2, 

Hair (hée1), sb. Forms: a. 1 hér, hér, 2-3 
heer, 2-5 her, 4-6 heer, 5-6 heere, here, (5 
herre), 6 hear(e. £8. 4-5 har, hare, 4 hor, 
4-5 hore, 5 haar(e. y. 5-6 heyr(e, 5-7 haire, 
hayre, heir(e, 6—-hair. [Com. Teutonic, OE. 
her, hér=OF ris. hér, OS. hér (MDu. haer, Du. 
haar), OHG. hdr, (Ger. haar), ON. har (Sw. 
har, Da. haar) :—OTeut. *hérom; not known in 
Gothic. Thea forms are native, from OE., WS. her, 
Anglian 4é ; the 8 forms are immed, from ON. 
Adr, which gave in ME. dr in northern, and hér 
in some north midland dialects, The later heyr, 
hetre, hayre, hair, is not a normal repr. of ME. 
hér, heer, the modern Eng. form of which would 
be (as in 16th c.) hear or here; it seems to 
be partly a northern spelling, but mainly due to 
assimilation to HIRE. ] 

I. 1. One of the numerous fine and generally 
cylindrical filaments that grow from the skin or 
integument of animals, esp. of most mammals, of 
which they form the characteristic coat ; applied 
also to similar-looking filamentous outgrowths 
from the body of insects and other invertebrates, 
although these are generally of different structure. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 1594 Pilus, her. c1000 AELFRic Hom. 
I. 236 An her of eowrum heafde. a@1225 Lee. Kath, 2288 
An her of hare fax. 1382 Wyciir Matt. v. 36 Thou maist 
not make oon heer whyt, or blak. c1440 Prom. Parv. 
235/2 Heer (K., S., P. here), capillus. 1583 HoLtyBanp 
Campo di Fior 335 There will alwayes remaine some heare 
in the cliffe of the penne. 

B. 1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 5007 Na hare sal perishe, 
ne faile. c1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 6961 He had a hare, 
pe whilk grewe On cuthberts heued. c1460 Towneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 87 Not oone hore. 1483 Cath. Angi. 175/2 
An Hare, cvints. 

y- 1483 Cath. Ang?. 180/2 An Heire, pilus. Ibid. 184/1 
A Heyr, crinis. 1581 Pertiz Guazzo’s Civ. Conv, 1. (1586) 
97 b, A sword .. hanging bya haire over his head. 1665 
Hooke Microgr. 158 The long hairs of Horses. .seem Cylin- 
drical. 1742 Francis Horace Efist.u.i.(R.) For hair by hair 
I pull the horse’s tail. 1816 J, Witson City of Plague u.v, 
And would not hurt a hair upon his head. 1878 HuxLry 
Physiogr. 70 A hair. .is larger when wet than when dry. 

b. The plural Aazrs was formerly used = the 
collective sense 2. [Cf. L. crines, Fr. les cheveux, 
Ger. die haare.| Now obs. or arch. as in grey 
hairs, which is also often taken not collectively. 

cx1o0o Ags. Gosf. Mark i. 6 Iohannes wes zescryd mid 
oluendes herum. c 1340 Cursor M. 8079 (F.) Paire browes 
ware growen side with heres. 1382 Wycur Lzke vii. 38 
And wypide with heeris of hir heed [R. V. 1881 the hair of 
her head]. — ohn xi. 2 And wipte his feet with hir heeris 
[Add 16-19th c. versions with her hair]. c1400 Destr. Troy 
3989 Gilde hores hade pat gay, godely to se. 1563-87 
Foxe A. § M. (1596) 42/2 His old age or white heares. 
1596 SPENSER F. Q, Iv. viii. 4 He..would..knocke his head, 
and rend his rugged heares, 1611 Biste Gen. xliv. 29 Ye 
shall bring downe my Supa with sorrow to the graue. 
1715-20 Porr //iad x. 19 He rends his hairs in sacrifice to 
Jove. 1826 H. N. Coreripce West Indies 230 Venerable 
for his white hairs. 

Sig. (= 2b). 1606 G. W[oopcocke] tr. ist. Tustine Ffivb, 
A blazing-starre with long haires appeared. 


2. collect. The aggregate of hairs growing on 
the skin of an animal; sfec. that growing naturally 
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upon the human head; also, hairs collectively or 
in the mass, as used for manufacturing purposes 
and the like. 


c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 156 Gif her to picce sie. c1200 
Ormin 3208 Hiss clap wass off ollfenntess her. ¢1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12236 About hure hed hure 
her to-schaked. c1440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Heer fyrste 
growynge yn’ mannys berde, /anugo. 1467 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 396 That they wasshe none heare, but benethe the 
brugge. 1495 Act 11 Hen, VII, c. 19 Cussions stuffed with 
horse here..neetis here, deris here, and gotis here. 1584 
[see 8 o]. 

B. az1300 Cursor M. 3662 Esau es rugh wit har. ¢1300 
Havelok 235 Handes wringing, and drawing bi hor. @ 1400-50 
Alexander 5476 With haare to paire heelis. ¢1440 York 
Myst. xxxii. 21 Pe hore pat pillis my heed, 

y. ¢1375 Sc. Lege. Saints, Egifciane 225 Hayre scho had, 
quhyt & streke. 1508 Dunpar Tua Mariit Wemen 21 
Kemmit was thair cleir hair. 1561 Hottysusn //omm. 
Afpoth, 2 For fallinge of the heyre of the head. 1659 B. 
Harris Parival’s [rou Age 287 Which makes the hair stand 
on the heads of such as hear it related. 1774 Goipsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) VIII. 17 Among the hairy caterpillars. .the cast 
skin is covered with hair. 1777 Map. D’Arsiay Zarly 
Diary (1889) II. 169 All our hairs were done tothe astonish- 
ment of all the company. 1816 Byron Prisoner of Chillon 
i, My hair is grey, but not with years. 1870 TENNYSON 
Holy Grail 42 She .. shore away .. all that wealth of hair 
Which made a silken mat-work for her feet. 1873 Mivart 
Elem. Anat. vii. 238 Our hair and nails are. .modifications 
of the external layer of the skin. 

b. fig. Applied to the rays or ‘tresses’ of the 
sun, the tail of a comet, ‘leafy locks’ of a tree, etc. 

1594 Martowe & Nasne Dido 1. i, Yet shall the aged sun 
shed forth his hair. 1650 R. Stapytton S¢rada’s Low C. 
Warres 1. 8 A blazing star..shooting its fiery hair point 
blank against the Monastery. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 710 
Like a Comet. .'That.. from his horrid hair Shakes Pestilence 
and Warr. 1821 SHELLEY Prometh. Unb. 1. 168 New fire 
. Shook its portentous hair beneath Heaven’s frown. 1864 
Swinpurne A Zalanta 1268 The heavy hair of pines. 

3. In plants: An outgrowth of the epidermis, 
consisting of an elongated cell, or a row of cells, 
usually soft and flexible like the hair of animals. 
In Zot. sometimes extended to other outgrowths 
of similar origin, as prickles, spore-capsules, etc. : 
= TRICHOME. 

1631 Wippowes Wat. Philos. 35 The Quince .. his fruit 
hath downie hayre. 1811 Mrs. Ippetrson in Nicholson's 
Frnl, XXX. 1 (title), On the Hairs of Plants. 1875 Darwin 
Insectiv, Pl. 354 The glandular hairs of ordinary plants .. 
have the power. .of absorbing both a solution and the vapour 
ofammonia, 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 1. iii. 138 
Hairs (7vichomes) is the term given in the higher plants to 
those outgrowths which arise only from the epidermis. 

4. transf. Applied to various things having the 
shape, consistency, or appearance of a hair or 
mass of hair: e.g. threadlike stamens or filaments. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v1. i. 655 The yellow heare which 
groweth in the middle of the Rose is called..in shops and of 
the Arabian physitions Anthera, 

b. In names of plants having foliage fancifully 
likened to hair: as Jsts Hair, Lady’s Hair, 
MawenHair, Venus Hair. 

1551 TurNER Herbal 1. Biij, It [Adianthum] .. may be 
named in English Venus heyre or ladyes heyre. 1598 
Frorio, Capelli di venere, the herbe Maiden-haire, Venus- 
haire, or our Ladies-haire. 1778 Eng. Gaz. (ed. 2) s. v. 
Portland, Among the sea-weeds here is found a sort of 
shrub, not unlike coral. It is called Isis’s Hair. 

ce. African or Vegetable hair: see quots. 

1851 Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1259 ‘ Vegetable hair’, made 
of the leaves of the Algerian dwarf palm-tree .. for the use 
of upholsterers. 1866 Treas. Bot. 565 African Hair, the 
fibre of the leaves of the Palmetto, Chamerops humilis. 

d. Applied to sertularian and other polyps 
which grow on oyster shells. (Cent. Dict.) 

e. A spring mechanism which is freed by the 
HAIR-TRIGGER, q.y. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

5. Used as a type of what is of extremely small 
magnitude, value, or measure; a jot or tittle; an 
iota; the slightest thing; the least degree. See 
also Zo a hair in 8 c. 

1377 Lancu. P. Pl. B. x. 334 Kynghod ne kny3thod.. 
Helpeth nou3t to heueneward one heres ende. ¢1420 
Anturs of Arth. xlv, Him lakket no more to be slayne, 
Butte the brede of hore. 1529 More Com/f. agst. Trib. 11. 
Wks. 1223/1 The prayse had not bene the lesse of one heere. 
1536 LATIMER 27d Serm. bef. Convocat. Wks. I. 48 They 
would not set an hair by the name, but for the thing. 1577 
tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 201 Neither is there one 
haires difference to choose. 1606 SHaxs. Ty. & Cy, 111. ii. 
rot If I be false, or swerue a haire from truth. @1610 
HEA ey Ceées (1636) 159 Their estate is not an haire better 
then the others, 1808-25 Jamieson, Haz, a very small 
portion or quantity; as a hair of meal, a few grains. 

+6. Taken as the distinctive type of sort or kind ; 
of one hair, of one colour and external quality ; 
hence =sort, kind, nature ; stamp, character. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa Hieden I. 365 With mylk of a cowe bat is of 
oon here [wins coloris]. 1592 Greene Ufst, Courtier in 
Harl, Misc. (Malh.,) I1. 244 Two notable knaues, both of a 
haire, and both cosen germaines to the deuill. 1596 SHaxs. 
1 Hen, IV, w.i. 61 The Qualitie and Heire of our Attempt 
Brookes no diuision, 1600 TourNEuR 7¥ansf. Metamorph. 
Author to Bk. 6 Expect but flowts, for ’tis the haire of crime. 
a@1625 Frercuer Nice Valour. i, A lady of my hair cannot 
want pitying. - 

7. A cloth, mat, or other fabric of hair used for 
various purposes in some trades, e. g. in hop-drying, 
extraction of oils, etc. ; a haircloth. 








HAIR. 


[Historically, the same word as Harre, which, in losing the 
final ¢, has become identical in form with this.] 

1485 /nv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 371 Hayr pro ustrina. 1594 
Fairfax Inv.in Archxologia XLVIII. 130 On Seasterne 
of leade for barley anda kilne haire. 1848 Jrul. R. Agric. 
Soc. IX. u. 568 The roof of the building coming on above 
much nearer the hair than in the modern kilns. Jéid. 572 
A step-ladder to carry the green hops to lay on the hair. 
1884 Hucycl. Brit. XVII. 742/1 Measured quantities .. of 
[oil-seed] meal are filled into woollen bags .. Each bag is 
further placed within ‘hairs’, thick mats of horse-hair bound 
with leather. 

II. Phrases and locutions. 

8. a. Against the hair: contrary to the direction 
in which an animal’s hair naturally lies; contrary 
to the natural set of a thing; against the grain, 
inclination, or sentiment. b. Zi one's hair: (a) 
with the hair down; (0) bare-headed, without hat 
orwig. ¢. Zoahair: to anicety, with the utmost 
exactness. Cd. Hatr about the heels: a mark of 
under-bred horses ; hence fg. of persons. +e. /Zazr 
and hide, hair and hoof: every part, entirely, 
wholly. f£. A hatr in one’s neck: a cause of trouble 
orannoyance. g. A hair of the dog that bit you, 
of the same dog (or wolf): see Doc sb. 15 e. h. 
A hair to make a tether of: a slight pretext of 
which to make a great deal. i. Zo comb (a 
person's) hair (slang): see ComB v. 3. j. To cut 
(or divide) the hatr, to split hairs: to make fine 
or cavilling distinctions. k.,Z7o keep one’s hair 
on (slang): to keep cool, not to lose one’s head 
or get excited. 1. Zo put up, turn up her hair: 
said of a girl when she exchanges her floating hair 
or ringlets for the dressed hair of womanhood ; 
to do or put up, to let down her hair (i.e. in the 
toilet). m. Zo tear (trend) one’s hair, i.e. as 
a symptom of passionate grief. n. ot to turn 
a hair: iit, of a horse, not to show sweat. by 
the roughening of his hair; fg. not to show 
any sign of being discomposed, ruffled, or 
affected by exertion. ©. In other expressions: see 
quots. 

@. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love u. iv, Ayenst the heere it 
‘aicinct 1379-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 388 All went 
utterly against the hair with him. 1598 Suaxs. Merry W. 
ul. iii. 40 If you should fight, you goe against the haire of 
your professions, 1607 TorsELt Four-f. Beasts (1658) 63 
[Cows] in the licking of themselves against the hair. a 1627 
Minpteton Mayor of Queenborough i, ii, Books in women’s 
hands are as much against the hair, methinks, as to see men 
wear stomachers, or night-rails. 1668 Howe Béless. Righteous 
(1825) 170 Something that crosses them, and goes against 
the hair, 1827 Scorr Chron. Canongate Introd. iii, He was 
a wee toustie when you rubbed him again the hair. 

b. 1533 Cranmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 39 She 
in her here, my Lord of Suffolke beryng before herr the 
Crowne. 1606 Hotianp Sxzeton. 143 Many atime he would 
shew her to his Souldiours in her haire. 1859 THACKERAY 
Virgin. i, A large grave man in his own hair. 

c. 1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. 111. i, 157 Pan. Youle remember 
your brothers excuse? Par. Toa hayre. 1662 J. BARGRAVE 
Pope Alex. VII (1867) 98 Distinguishing between good and 
bad toahair. 1765 Cowrrr ZLe/z. 18 Oct., Three or four 
single men, who suit my temper to a hair. @1834 Lamp 
Let. to Coleridge (L.), 1 could hit him off toa hair. 

d. 1882 H.C. Merivate Fawcit of B. III. 1, xxiii. 240 
‘Hair about the heels’, muttered the Count to himself. 

@. c1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6860 pai were destroyed, 
bath hare and hyde. 1705 JEAN IrvinE in Collect. Dying 
Test. (1806) 57 Poor people that would fain have strength 
to stand by hair and hoof of the truths of God. 1728 P. 
Wacker Peden Pref. (ed. 3) 28 None contending earnestly 
for Substance and Circumstances, Hair and Hoof of that 
dear-bought Testimony. 

f. a1450 Ratis Raving i. 199 Think one the har is in 
thi nek. 1818 Scorr Rod Roy xxiii, An Bailie Grahame 
were to get word o’ this..it wad be a sair hair in my neck ! 

h. 1809 Scorr Let. to G. Ellis 3 Nov. in Lockhart, 
Those who wish to undermine it want but, according to 
our Scotch Proverb, a hair to make a tether of. 

j. 1652 Sancrorr Mod, Policies in D’Oyly Life (1821) II. 
241 Machiavel cut the hair when he advised, not absolutely 
to disavow conscience, but to manage it with such a prudent 
neglect, as is scarce discernible from a tenderness. 1692 R. 
L’EstrancE Yosephus, Philo’s Emb. Caius x. (1702) gor Yo 
cut a Hair betwixt Satyr and Flattery. 1742 Ricnarpson 
Pamela WI. 75 When Persons have a Mind to-split Hairs, 
and to distinguish away the Christian Duties by a Word, 
a L. SterHEN Hours in Library (1892) I. ix. 316 [He] 
splits hairs with such surprising versatility. 

1883 F. M. Crawrorp Dr. Claudius vi, Keep your 
hair on, my young friend. 1888 Pall Mali G. 4 Aug. 1/2 
This is the English way of doing things; they keep their 
hair on their heads, 

m. 1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. IV, 146, This knight.. 
sobbed, wept, and rent his heare. 1606 Suaxs. 7. & C7 
Iv. ii. 113 Teare my bright heire, and scratch my praised 
cheekes, 1715-20 [see 1b]. 1802 Sournry Juchcape Rock 
xvi, Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair And curst himself in 
his despair, 1855 THackreray Rose §& Ring xix, Tearing 
her hair, crying and bemoaning herself. 

ND. 1798 Jane Austen Northang. Abd, vii, Hot! he [a 
horse] had not turned a hair till we came to Walcot church, 
1897 BLacKMORE Daried xviii, When I tried her with a lot 
of Tittle dodges .. she never turned a hair—as the sporting 
people say. 

oO. 1579 FuLKxe Refut. Rastell 755 The thinges proued .. 
are but the heire and nayles of the masse, and not the sub- 
stantiall partes thereof. 1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 
13 Hee will.. in the next Section tugge it in by the heare, 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 80 As when one tells 
..a lie, to bid him take the haire from his lips, 


HAIR. 


TIT. attrib. and Comd. 

9. a. attrib, Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
hair ora hair; made or consisting of hair, or of a tex- 
ture like hair ; as hatr-bracelet, -broom, -bud, -bulb, 
~camlet, -cell, -club (CLUB sb. 6), -crape, -felt, -fibre, 
-glove, -goods, -guard, -hat, -list, -merchant, -rope, 
-scale, -seating, -sheath, -substance, -tint, -tip, -work, 
etc. Also HarmBREADTH, -CLOTH, etc. 

1673 [R. Leicu] Transpr. Reh, 138 The mode of wearing 
*hair-bracelets was scarce in use then. 1725 BrapLey Fam. 
Dict. s. v. Horse, Seams, Scabs, and *Hair-brokenness..on 
the inward Bow of his Knees. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supf. 
s. v. Broom, We say, a birch-broom, a *hair-broom, a rush- 
broom. 1842 Pricnarp Wat. Hist. Man 96 At the origin 
of each hair two parts are distinguished, the hair-sheath, 
and the germ or *hair-bud. 1876 Dunrinc Dis. Skin 34 
The root is found. .to terminate in a bulb-shaped expansion, 
termed the *hair-bulb. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1107/4 A 
*Hair-Camblet Coat. 1774 Map. D’Arstay Early Diary 
(2889) I, 288 If you are fond of *hair-clubs, you should see 
the Portuguese ladies’ hair! 1730 Martin in PAi?. Trans. 
XXXVI. 454 A Piece of Muslin, or thin *Hair-Crape. 
1858 Simmonpbs Dict. Trade, *Hair-gloves, horsehair gloves 
used for rubbing the skin in bathing, etc. 1865 DickENs 
Mut. Fr. 1. i, With his decent silver watch. .and its decent 
*hair-guard. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I.v. lxiv. 291 British 
woollens, such as *hair-list drabs. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4098/4 William Taylor .. *Hair-Merchant. 1867 EmErson 
Lett. & Soc. Aims vii. (1875) 179 Bringing it to a *hair- 
point for the eye and hand of the philosopher. 1577 in 
Rogers Agric. §& Prices III. 580 *Hair rope to stake the 
mill horse, 1863 Bates Vat. Amazon v. (1864) 115 At the 
tip of the moth’s body there is a brush of long *hair-scales 
resembling feathers. 1851 Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 535 Speci- 
mens of damask and striped *hair-seating, various colours. 
1876 Dunrinc Dis, Skin (1881) 36 The cortical substance, 
termed also *hazr-substance, constitutes the bulk of the 
hair. 1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. xiv. (1593) 329 The cursed 
witch had smit Our highest *hairetips with hir wand. 

b, attrib. For or for the use of the hair; hazr- 
caul, -comb, -dye, -net, -otl, -pad, -ribbon, -scissors, 
-wash. Also HAIR-BAND, -BRUSH, -PIN, etc. 

1861 C. W. Kine Ant. Gems (1866) 160 The ear-rings, 
necklaces, *hair-cauls, or fillets, of the female busts. 1837 
THACKERAY Ravenswing i, Two brass *hair-combs set with 
glass rubies. 1870 Miss Bripcman Ro. Lynne II. v. 116 
‘There were hair-washes, and *hair-oils. 1790 J.B. Moreton 
W, Ind. Isl. 98 Two hats .. *hair-ribband and hair-dress- 
ing. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. ix. 398 They ought .. to 
be named what kind of cisers they are, whether *Hair 
cisers .. or Beard cisers, 

e, objective and obj. genitive, as hazr-buyer, 
-clasper, -curler, -cutter, -dealer, -frizzer, -monger, 
-seller, -stainer, etc.; hair-clipping, -curling, 
-cutting, -dyeing, -nourishing, -picking, -ratsing, 
-teasing, etc., vbl. sbs. and ppl. adjs. Also Hatr- 
DRESSER, -SPLITTER, -SPLITTING. 

1721 Lond. Gaz, No. 5921/4 Mary Penstone. .*Hair-buyer. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Sfec. vi. (1878) 153 Parasitic mites.. 
furnished with *hair-claspers. 1886 W. J. Tucker £. 
Europe 11 Undergoing the process of *hair-clipping. 1694 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3036/4 Perriwig-maker and *Hair Cutter. 
1868 ‘Houime Lee’ 2B. Godfrey lii. 295 The *hair-cutting 
parlour behind the shop, 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4336/8 John 
Jesson .. Grazier and *Hair-dealer. 1872 Yeats Techn. 
Hist. Comm. 96 The art of *hair-dyeing came into vogue. 
1762 Goins, Cit. W. \xxxviii, Language-masters, music- 
masters, *hair-frizzers. 1840 T. A. TRoLLope Sxmmer Brit- 
tany 1, 324 The profit thus netted by these *hair-mongers, 
during a tour through the country. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Cor. xi.14 Homer calleth the Greeks *hair-nourishing men. 
1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5154/4 William Bell .. *Hair-seller. 
1725 [bid. No. 6382/11 Charles Parker. .*Hair-Stainer. 

d. instrumental, as hazr-hung, -suspended adjs. 
e. similative and parasynthetic, as hair-fissure ; 
hair-coloured, -pointed, -shaped, etc., adjs. Also 
HAtIR-STREAK, -STROKE, -WORM. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1272/4 A *hair-coloured large Suit. 
1823 J. Bapcock Dom, Amusem. 138 A *hair fissure is 
perceptible..in the upper hieroglyphic. 1742 Younc J+. 
Th. 11. 300 *Hair-hung, breeze-shaken, o’er the Gulph. 1796 
Wirtnerine Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 376 Leaves egg-spear- 
shaped, *hair-pointed. 1832 Linptey Introd. Bot. 385 
Hair-pointed .. terminating in a very fine, weak point ; as 
the leaves of many mosses, Jéid. 376 *Hair-shaped .. the 
same as filiform, but more delicate, so as to resemble a hair. 
1821 SueiLtey Prometh. Und. 1. 398 Like the Sicilian’s *hair- 
suspended sword, 1868 Wuitrier Asmong the Hills 1, The 
hangbird.. His *hair-swung cradle straining. 


10. Special Combs, : hair-ball (see quot. 1753); 
hair-bird, a popular name of the chipping-bird 
(Zonotrichia soctalis) of North America; hair- 
bracket (see quot. 1867); +hair-bramble, the 
dewberry, Rubus cestus; hair-brown (see quot.); 
+ hair-bush, a bushy head of hair; hair-button, 
a button made with hair; hair-colour, ? = /hazr- 
brown ; hair-compasses, compasses which can be 
regulated to the utmost nicety ; sce quot. ; hair- 
cord, a fabric of which the surface is covered with 
fine stripes so closely placed as to resemble hairs ; 
hair-drawn a., drawn out as fine as a hair; hair- 
eel, a kind of filiform worm inhabiting stagnant 
water; hair-follicle, the cylindrical depression in 
the skin from which a hair grows, extending 
through the corium to the subcutaneous connective 
tissue ; hair-hygrometer, a hygrometer depending 
upon the expansion of hair when exposed to damp ; 
hair-kiln, a hop kiln covered with a haircloth on 
which the hops are spread out to dry ; hair-lead, 

Vou. V. 
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a very thin lead used for spacing in printing; hair- 
lichen, an eruption attacking the roots of the hair ; 
hair-locket, a locket for holding a lock of hair; 
hair-man, a man who dresses or makes up hair ; 
+ hair-meal, a hair’s breadth, the extent of a hair; 
hair-mole (+-mold), a mole on the skin, having 
a hair or hairs on it; hair-moss, a moss of the 
genus Polytrichum; + hair-needle = Hampin ; 
+ hair-patch, haircloth ; hair-pencil, a painter’s 
brush made of camel’s hair or the like; hair- 
plate, the plate at the back of a bloomery ; hair- 
pyrites, asynonym of MILLERITE ; hair-restorer, 
a preparation used to promote the growth of hair; 
hair-sac = hair-follicle; hair-salt [Ger. haar- 
salz|, a name given to alunogen; hair-seal, an 
eared seal of the family Ofarz#dx, sub-family 777- 
cophocine ; + hair-slitting a., hair-splitting ( fig.) ; 
hair-space, a very thin space used in printing ; 
hair-spring, the fine hair-like spring in a watch 
which serves to regulate the movement of the 
balance-wheel; hair-stone [Ger. haarstein], a 
synonym of SAGENITE; + hair-tail, a name given 
to fishes of the family 77ichiuride, esp. Trichiurus 
lepturus; hair-tail worm = hazr-eel; hair- 
trunk, a trunk covered with skin retaining the 
hair; + hair-weed, a conferva. 

1712 J. Morton Wat. Hist. Northampt. vii. 451 In the 
Stomachs of these .. the *Hair-Balls are compos’d. 1783 
Cuampers Cyc. Supp., Hair-balls, masses of hair of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes found in the stomachs of cows, oxen, 
calves, deer, and other animals, 1869 J. Burroucus in 
Galaxy Mag. Aug., The social-sparrow, a/ias ‘ *hair-bird’, 
alias ‘red-headed chipping-bird’, is the smallest of the 
sparrows. 1823 Crass Technol. Dict., *Hair-bracket. 
1867 SmyTH Sailor's Word-bk., Hair-bracket, the mould- 
ing at the back of the figure-head. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
vi. iv. 661 The Bramble is of two sortes..the great and the 
smal,.The lesser berie is called .. a *heare Bramble. .The 
fruite is called a Dewberie. 1850 AnsteD Elem. Course, 
* Hair brown, a colour formed of brown with a little yellow 
and grey. 1580 Hottypanp 7veas. Fr. Tong, Chevelure, 
the *haire bush. 1583 Sranynurst mezs m1. (Arb.) 65 
Wee ruffled his hearebush. 1593 Acc. Bk. W. Wray in 
Antiquary XXXII. 371, iiij grose of *haire bottonnes. 
1785 BosweLtt Tour Hebrides i, He wore a full suit of 
plain brown clothes, with twisted hair-buttons of the same 
colour, 1615 Marxuam Eng. Housew. (1660) 123 If you 
will dye your wool of a bright *haire colour. 1657 R. 
Licon Barbadoes (1673) 36 Pure hair colour dapled with 
green. /did. 62 Cockroaches..of a pure hair-colour. 1727- 
sr Campers Cycl, s.v. Compasses, *Hair Compasses, so 
contrived with-in side, as to take an extent to a hair's 
breadth. 1807 T. Youne Lect. Nat. Philos. 1. x. 101 When 
great accuracy is required, hair compasses may be em- 

loyed, having a joint with a spring in one of the legs which 
is bent a little by means of a fine screw. 1882-3 ScHAFF 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 11. 1304 Its lengthy and *hair-drawn 
dialectics, 1895 Brewer Dict. Phrase § Fable, * Hair Eels, 
these filiform worms belong to the species Gordius aqua- 
zicus, found in stagnant pools. 1838 Peay Cycl. XII. 9/t 
Into each *hair-follicle. there open the ducts of one or two 
little glands. 1878 Nares Polar Sea I. xii. 319 The *hair- 
hygrometer continues to work in an unsatisfactory manner. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. Il. 754 Where *hair 
kilns are in use..charcoal is had recourse to. 1888 JAcopt 
Printer’s Vocab. *Hair leads, very thin leads—mostly 
sixteen to a pica—rarely used nowadays. 1854-67 C. A. 
Harris Dict. Med. Terminol., *Hair Lichen, an eruption 
confined to the roots of the hair, followed, after ten days, 
by desquamation. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1379/4 A *Hair 
Locket, set round with small Table Diamonds. 1689 /d7d. 
No. 2477/4 He took her from_a *Hair-man upon the High- 
way. 1723 /bid. No. 6170/9 James Mathewson. . Hairman. 
c€1391 Cuaucer AstroZ. u. § 38 Whan the shadwe of the 
pyn entreth any-thyng with-in the cercle of thi plate an 
*her-mele. 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1496/4 A *hair mold on 
his left Cheek. 1867 J. Hoce Microsc. u1. i. 311 The un- 
dulating *Hair-moss. .is found on most shady banks, ¢ 1611 
Cuarman /Ziad x1v. Comm., Stuff nothing so substantial, 
but such gross sowtege or *hair-patch as every goose may 
eat oats through. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. tv. (1686) 
38 Take an Hair-patch, and rub his Body all over, 1775 
Phil. Trans, LXV. 243 It may .. be cleansed by wiping it 
with a soft *hair-pencil. 1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss. s.v. 
Bloomary, The sides are iron plates, the *hair-plate at the 
back, the cinder-plate at the front, etc. 1805 R. JAMESON 
Syst. Min. Il. 263 *Hair- or Capillary-Pyrites. 1893 
Letanp Mem. Il. 266 The search for a good *hair-restorer 
.. is as vain as the search for happiness. 1866 Huxtry 
Phys. xii. 292 A hair .. is at first wholly enclosed in a kind 
of cs. the “hair sac. 1795 SCHMEISSER Syst. Min, I. 270 
*Hair salt..is of a silver-white color. 1865 Boyp Swartzsen 
106 Greenland *hair-seal, South-Sea fur-seal. 1894 LypDEK- 
KER Roy. Nat. Hist. 11. 107 The fur-seals are, of course, 
far more valuable commercially than the hair-seals. 168: 
Kennett tr. Erasm, on Folly 139 Our *hair-slitting an 
irrefragable Doctor. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 455/1 The 
smallest kind, which are called, from their extreme thinness, 
*hair-spaces. 1830 Kater & Larpn. Mech. xiv. 195 A 
spiral spring..called a *hair spring. 1875 Knicut Dict. 
Mech. 11. 1049 Hair-springs are made of fine steel, which 
comes upon spools like thread. 1860 GossE Rom. Nat. 
Hist. 454 The ribbon-fishes. .some of these, as the *hair-tail 
..are of large size. 1880 GUNTHER Fishes 436 The ‘ Hair- 
tails’ belong to the tropical marine fauna. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hair-Tail Worm, common name for the 
Gordius aquaticus. 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2832/4 A yellow 
*Hair Trunk Mail. 188x Poynter Among Hills I, 311 
Her feet planted on her little hair-trunk in front. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp., *Hair-weed, conferva, in botany, 
the name of a genus of mosses. 

Hair, v. [f. prec. sb.] Hence Hairing v0/. sd, 


+1. trans. (?) To edge with hair or fur. Sc. Obs, 


HAIRDRESSING. 


1539 Znv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 37 (Jam.) Lynit with quhit 
furring, and harit with martrikis sabill. 1578 /é/d. 219 
(Jam.) Ane..gowne..pasmentit with silver and a haring of 
martrikkes. 

2. trans. To free from hair ; to depilate. 

1802-14 C, FINLATER Agric. Surv. Peebles 81 (Jam.) This 
practice..was called hairing the butter, 1824 Mech. Mag. 
No. 30. 32 By his method, raw hides, after hairing and 
baiting, are converted into leather in less than 30 hours. 
1888 Milit. Engineer. 1. u. 55 The hair is removed with a 
semi-circular knife, called a hairing-knife. a 

3. intr. a. ‘To produce or grow hair.” (Cent. 
Dict.) b. ‘To produce hair-like fibres: said of 
maple-sirup when boiled so low as to string out 
when dripped from a spoon.’ (Funk.) 

Hair, obs. form of Harr, Here 5d., Hoar. 

Hairb, obs. form of HErs. 

Hai‘r-band. Also 5 -bond(e. 
fillet to confine the hair. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 236/1 Heere bonde (P. herbonde), 
vitta. 1483 Cath. Angl. 184/1 An Herebande, rica, 
crinale. 1530 PaLsGR. 230/2 Heerbande, ruban. 1552 
Hurort, Heere bande or heere lace, discriminale, texta. 

Hairbell, -brain, -brained: see HaRE-. 


Hairbreadth (hée-1bredp). ; 

1. The breadth or diameter of a hair; an in- 
finitesimally small space or distance; a hair’s- 
breadth. 

[c1420 See Hair sd. 5.] 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
it. 259 Let vs not suffer our selues to be led so much as 
on heare bredth away from this onely foundation. 1611 
Biste Fudge. xx. 16 Euery one could sling stones at an 
haire breadth, and not misse. 1767 Fawkes tr. /dyd/s of 
Theocritus xiv. 12, 'm within a hair-breadth raving mad. 
1815 Scotr Guy M, xlvi, Drawing herself up so as not to 
lose one hair-breadth of her uncommon height. 

2. attrzb. or as adj.: Extremely narrow or close, 
as hairbreadth difference, escape, scape; hence, 
hairbreadth adventure, risk. 

1604 Suaxs. O¢h. 1. iii. 136 Haire-breadth scapes i’ th’ 
imminent deadly breach. 1768-74 Tucker L?. Nat. (1852) 
I. 541 The hair-breadth differences of language. 1809 W. 
Irvinc Kuickere, vi. ii. (1849) 320 His hair-breadth adven- 
tures and heroicexploits, 1871 Freeman His?. Ess, Ser, 1. 
i. 9 The hair-breadth scapes of hunted patriots. 


Hai‘r-brede, -breed. orth. dial.=prec. 

14.. Camb, MS. ¥F. ii. If. 38 in Retrosp. Rev. Nov. (1853) 
103 Oon heere-brede owt of this peyne They have no power 
to lyfte me. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 108, 
I am streight at feedyng within a here breade Where I fed 
before. 1855 Ropinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘She’s dying by 
hair-breeds’, by very slow degrees. 

Hairbrush (héesbrzf). A toilet-brush for 
smoothing and dressing the hair. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bh. Physicke 259/2 Pinguefye 
the hayrebrushe in Hartes marrowe, or in stale Bitches 
milcke, when as you will dresse your hayre. 1851 Offic. 
Catal. Gt, Exhib. 528 Circular hair brushes, capable of 
revolving either way. 1886 Fenn Master of Ceremonies i, 
The nail had been driven in with the back of a hair-brush. 

Haircloth (hé-1klpp). [Cf Harre.] 

1. Cloth or fabric made of hair, used for various 
purposes, as for tents, towels, shirts of penitents and 
ascetics ; also in drying malt, hops, or the like. 

1500 Nottingham Rec. 111. 452 Every peece of hayrcloth. 
1582 N. T. (Rhem.) A/atz. xi. 21 They had done penance 
in hearecloth and ashes long agoe. 1613 SHERLEY Trav. 
Persia 19 Tents of blacke haire-cloth. 1764 Harmer 
Observ. ii. § 17. 75 The same sort of hair-cloth of which our 
coal-sacks are made. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. 
Ord, (1863) 220 Chastening herself with haircloth, which 
she wore under her royal apparel. 

attrib, 1632 Litucow Trav. v. 229 [We] pitched our 
haire-cloth Tents round about Jacobs Well. 1866 G. Mac- 
DONALD Az. QO. Neighd. xxii. (1878) 408, I sat down on a 
haircloth couch. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 247/t 
Milk..poured through a haircloth sieve. 


2. An article (as a shirt, towel, etc.) made of this 


fabric. 

1848 UDALL, etc. Evasm. Par. Matt. xi. 68 Woulde haue 
doen penaunce in heerclothes and ashes. 1577 B. GoocE 
Heresbach's Husb. 1..(1586) 10 b, It serveth to convey downe 
the Malt, after it is watred, unto the hearecloth. 1662 J. 
Davirs tr. Mandelslo’s Trav. 57 The Master of the Bath 
rubb’d me all over with a hair-cloth. 1753 CuAmBers Cycé. 
Supp. s.v., Hair-Cloths, in military affairs. .are used for cover- 
ing the powder in waggons, or upon batteries. 1860 PusEy 
Min. Proph. 176 Vhe ascetic, Jonadab..in his hair-cloth, 

Hairdress. The mode of dressing the hair; 
a head-dress. 

1843 Soutury Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. 11. (1849) 336 (heading) 
Hair-dress of the Madagascarites. 18.. Amer. Antiquarian 
X. 41 (Cent.) The Angakut of Cumberland Sound wear at 
certain parts the hairdress used by southern tribes. 

Hai‘rdresser. One whose business is to dress 
and cut the hair. 

1771 Smottett Humph, Cl. (1815) 112, I was not above 
six hours under the hands of the hair-dresser. 1802 Mar. 
Epcewortu Moral T. (1816) I. xvi. 131 [He] went to a hair- 
dresser, to have his hair cut and brought into decent order. 
1856 B. Cornwatt Barber's Shop xvii. (1883) 161 Valets and 
ladies’ maids have usurped the office of the hairdresser. 

Hairdressing. The action, process, or occu- 
pation of cutting and arranging the hair ; the busi- 
ness of a hairdresser. hs 

1771 SMOLLETT Humfph. Cl. (1815) 184 He..values himself 
chiefly upon his skill and dexterity in hair-dressing. 1782 
= Srewart (¢itZe) Plocacosmos: or the whole Art of 

air-Dressing. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 299 \t is 
in the Modern Period..that the handicrafts auxiliary to 
hairdressing have been developed. 4 


A band or 


HAIRE. 


attrib. 1777 Jounson Let. to Boswell = Dec., Mrs. Thrale 
ran a great black hair-dressing pin into her eye. 

+ Haire. Ods. Forms: a. 1 here, hére, 2-3 
heere, 3-4 here, 3-6 heare, 4-6 heer(e. B. 3 
haizre, 3-7 haire (4 heizre, 4-5 heyre, 4-6 
hayr(e, heire, 5 hayr, heyeer, 5-6 hayer, 6 
heyer). y. 4-5 hare. [Of this word there were 
two ME. types, both however going back to WGer. 
*hdrja deriv. of hér hair: the first directly through 
OE., WS. here, Angl. hére wk. fem., which regu- 
larly became in ME. Aére, heave, heere, and, with 
mutescence of final e, heer; the second, ME. hazre, 
through OF. faire, med.L. hatira :—OFrankish 
*harja (OHG. hérra); the form from French 
survived longest, but is now obs. or merged in 
Harr sd. (sense 7). The ME. variant Aare evidently 
arose from assimilation to the corresponding Norse 
form of hazr.] Cloth made of hair, haircloth ; esp. 
a hair shirt worn next the skin by ascetics and 
penitents ; extended later to any kind of coarse or 


harsh fabric, as sackcloth or the like. 

a. €825 Vesp. Psalter xxxiv. 13 Ic zezerede mec mid heran. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 2t Hi dydun dad-bote on hzran 
[c 1160 Hatton G. on heren] and on axan. ¢1200 Trin. 
Coll. Hom. 139 Stiue here to shurte, c1z05 Lay. 19707 
Iscrudde mid heren. a@xz225 Ancr. R. 126 ludit .. ledde 
swude herd lif..& werede heare. 1340 Ayend, 227 Hy hire 
ssredde mid be here. 1387 Trevis Higden (Rolls) V. 109 
Marcellus deide y-clopede in heer. 1430-40 LypG. Bochas 
1x. ix. (1554) 201 b, Sharpe heares wer also layde asyde. 
1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 116/1 [He] fasted, watched, 
praied & ware heare. 1535 CoveRDALE 2 A7zugs i. 8 He 
had a rough heer vpon him. 

B. cx1280 Gen. & Ex. 1977 His clodes rent, in hai3zre srid. 
a1300 Cursor M. 22510 Pe sun..it sal becum.. dune 
and blak sum ani hair [v.7~. haire, hayre]. c1350 W722. 
Palerne 4778 Hastili pei hent hem on heizresse ful rowe. 
c 1386 Cuaucer Sec. Nun's Pr. & T. 133 She.. Hadde next 
hire flessh yclad hire in an haire [v.7v. heyre, heire]. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 221/2 Hayyr, or hayre, czlicinm. 1530 
Patscr. 228/2 Hayre for parfite men, Aayve. 1853 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 221, iiij yerdes of heire for 
thalter at viijd. the yerde. 1600-1 /d7d. II. 482 Helpinge to 
carrie home y® haires yt were vsed by the Painters ijs. [See 
also Hair sé. 7.] 

y. 13.. Cursor M. 29090 In askes and in hare [? ovig. 
haire] and weping and vneses lair [?077z¢. laire]. ¢ 1450 
Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 725/25 Hoc cilicium, a hare. 

Haire, obs. form of ATR. 

¢1340 Cursor M. 19846 (Fairf.) Foure listis lange Vn-to be 
haire ber-wib hit [a cloth] hange, 

Haired (hée1d), @ Forms: see Harr sd, _ ff. 
Hair sé, +-ED2,] Having hair; covered with hair 
or hairs. Often with adj. prefixed, as dlachk-hatred, 
golden-hatred, long-haired. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir ls. (1880) 308 Pe sterre herid or beerdid. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 3780 A tulke full faire, Blake horit. 
c 1400 MAunpDEV. (Roxb.) xvii. 78 In Ethiopy er 3ung childer 
white hared. 1548-77 Vicary Azad. v. (1888) 34 He that 
hath not his Browes heyred is not seemely. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl, Recreat. 1. (1677) 106 Crooked-leg’d, and commonly 
short-hair’d. 1766 PENNANT Zoo/. (1768) I. 30 A good skin 
well haired is sold for a guinea, 1861 Hutme tr. Moguin- 
Tandon i. i. v. 149 Others are granulated or haired. 

+Hai'‘ren, a. Ods.cxc. dial. Forms: 1 héren, 
4-5 heren, 4-6 heeren, 6 haren, hairne, 6-7 
hearen, 7- hairen (9 da/.harren). [OE. héren, 
*héren =OHG. hdrin (MHG. herin, Ger. hiaren), 
MDnu. harijn, harin (Du. haren): see Harr and 
-BN 4.] © Made or consisting of hair; hair-. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 22% He. .hine pa zezyrede mid herenum 
hregle. c1ooo Sax. Leechd. 1. 382 Wring Surh herenne 
clad. 1382 Wyciir Zev, xi. 32 Skynnes and heren shertes. 
159t Widowes Treas. (1595) F viijb, Strain it through an 
haren strainer. a@ 1605 MontcoMERtIE Flytine w. Polwart 
462 An hairne tedder. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt, E-xemp. 1. 
Ad § 8. 117 More .. afflictive than his hairen shirt was 
to his body. 1690 W. WaLxer /diomat, Anglo-Lat. 385 
*Tis bolted through an hairen sack. a@ 1825 Forsy Voc. £, 
Anglia s.v., ‘A harren brum’, is a hair broom, 

+ Hairester. Oés. [f. Hair si.+-srEr.] A 
worker in horsehair. 

1415 Ordo Paginarum in York Myst. Introd, 25 Turnours, 
Hayresters, Bollers. 1422 /did. note, Pagina de lez Turnors, 
Hayresters, et Bollers, 

Haireve, obs. form of Hatrrr, cleavers, 

Hair-grass. [After L. generic name Azra, 
with reference to the slender hair-like branches.] 
A name for grasses of the Linnean genus Azra. 

1759 B. Srittincri. On Grasses Misc. Tracts (1762) 371 
To give such [names] as..approach as near as possible to 
the Latin names in sound where they could not be inter- 
pee I have called the azva hair-grass, the dromus 

rome-grass, etc. 1798 7vans. Soc. Arts XVI. 123 The 
grass it now produces (chiefly the aira or hair grass) is so 
hard and wiry. 1 Treas. Bot. s.v. Aira, The tufted 

Hair-grass.:is one of the tallest-growing British grasses. 


Hairif, hayrif (hérif). Forms: 1 hegerife, 
4 hayrive, 5 hayryf, heyriff, haryffe (harryf Ny 
harofe, harife, 6 herif (haylif), haireve, 7- 
hariff, 8- hairough, 9 dzal. (see quots.). [OE. 
hegerife wk. fem., app. f. hege hedge + rife, of un- 
certain meaning. Another OE, name was hege- 
clife, {. clifan to cling, Cuwave: see clife, clive 
under CLEAvERS.] A widely-diffused popular name 
of Cleavers or Goose-grass, Galium Aparine. 

exo00 Sax, Leechd. 11. 66 Wudu weaxe and hegerife 
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zecnuwa pa togedere. Jdid. II. 78 Wyl on wetere zs- 
crinde. .hezerife, marubian ; bebe mid, & peet lic gnid mid 
pere hezerifan. /é7d. III. 38 Wyll in buteran bas wyrta 
elenan moran and hegerifan. «1387 Sizon. Barthol. 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 37/1 Rubea minor, hayrive. 14.. Nom, in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 712/20 Hec uticella, haryffe. 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 221/t Hayryf, herbe (S. harryyf), rubea vel rubia 
minor, et major dicitur madyr. c1440 M1S, Lincoln A. i. 
17, If. 283 (Halliw.) Tak wormwod, or harofe, or wodebynde, 
and stamp it, and wrynge owt the jeuse. @ 1500 7S. Sloane 
5, If. 29a Rubia minor, Hayreff clyuer oper aron is like to 
wodruff, and be sed tuchid will honge in one is clopis. 1530 
Patscr. 228/2 Haylife an herbe. 1597 Gerarpe [Herbal 
App., Haireue is Cliuers. 1674-91 Ray NV. C. Words, Hariff 
and Catchweed, goose grasse tee goose-grease], afa- 
vine, 1788 W. Marsuatt Vorksh. Gloss., Hairough, galium 
aperine, cleavers. 1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 62 A dressing 
machine. .for separating cleavers, goose-grass, or hariff from 
wheat or barley. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Hairrough or Harif. 
1877 NV. W. Linc. Gloss., Hairif. _1877 Holderness Gloss., 
Hairiff, Hairup~p, Hairif. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk., Hariffe. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Erriff. .Hay- 
voughis another and possibly the correct form. 1883 /7az7/- 
shire Gloss., Heriff. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Hartf, herif. 
1890 Gloucestersh. Gloss., HairiffZ, harif, harif7, hariffe, 
hatrif, haireve. 


Hairiness (héerrinés). [f. Harry a. + -NESS.] 
The quality or state of being hairy or covered with 


hair; hirsuteness. 

1398 TrevisA Barth. De P. R. v. xv. (1495) 120 By the 
herynesse therof he defendyth the synewes of the chekes 
from colde ayre. 1578 Banister //ist. Man 1x, 112 In 
the Hare such hearynes furthereth her swiftnes. 1665 
Hooke Microgr. 146 Cover'd all over with a brown short 
hairiness. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 414 Old Father 
Pan, roaming in all his original hairiness in the forests. 

Hairing: see Harr v. 

Hai'rish, a. rare. [f. Hatrsé. + -18H.] Slightly 
or partially hairy; + hairy, of hair. 

1870 Gaulfrido and Barnardo le Vayne (N.), They teare 
their herish mantels grey. 1578 Lyre Dodoevs v1. iii. 658 The 
first kinde of Cistus.. hath rounde rough or hearishe stalkes. 

+Hair-lace. Ods. [f. Ham sb.4+ Lacz.] A 
string or tie for binding the hair; a fillet, head- 
band; also, a fillet in Archzt. 

a1300 Land Cokayne 69 in E. E. P. (1862) 158 Pe pilers 
--Wip harlas and capitale. @1529 SkeLton £2. Rummyng 
145 Some haue no herelace, Theyr lockes about theyr face. 
1880 SIDNEY Arcadia m1, (1724) II. 485 She took off her 
hairlace, and would have cut off her fair hair. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India §& P. 20 About their Heads they wear an 
Hairlace: .not to tie their Hair up, which is short enough ; 
but it may be, as our Dames in England, to keep the 
Wrinkles out of their Foreheads. 1738 Swirt Pol. Conver- 
sat. 205 They say, a marry’d Woman has nothing of her 
own, but her Wedding-Ring and her Hair-Lace. 

Hairless (hée1lés), a. [f. Harr sd. + -LESs.] 
Without or destitute of hair; bald; glabrous. 

1852 Hutoet, Heerles or without heere, or hauing no heere, 
depilis. 1892 Suaxs, Ven. §& Ad. 487 The..sun..Whose 
beams upon his hairless face are fix’d. 1611 Corer., Pelé.. 
pild, hairelesse, bauld. 1836-9'Topp Cyc?. Anat. 11. 523/r 
In front this region is concave and hairless. 1883 197% Cent. 
May 759 A toothless, hairless, slow-limbed animal. 

Hence Hai‘rlessness. 

1871 Atheneum 27 May 649 This marvellous people (of 
which hairlessness..is one of the masculine phenomena). 
1875 J. Hawrnorne in Contemp. Rev. XXV. 556 His head 
is hatless. not to mention its hairlessness. 

Hairlet (heosét), [f Harr sé. + -tnr.] A 
small or diminutive hair. 

1862 All Vear Round 13 Sept. 8 Mr. Samuelson .. adopts 
the belief that each single hairlet on the fly’s foot, serves as 
a sucking disc. 188 Mivart Cat 287 A rod-like process, 
provided with long, slender hairlets, 

Hai‘r-like, a. [f. as prec.+ Lrxn.] Like or 
resembling hair; finely drawn out like hair. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Fibrous. .full of hair-like threads, 
or strings, 1797 Brewick Brit, Birds (1847) I. 59 note, 
Thinly covered with hair-like feathers. 1892 Dazly News 7 
May 2/8 Seeds. . winged or provided with hair-like processes. 

Hair-line. 

1. A line or rope made of hair. 

1731 Gray in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 33, I took a Piece 
of a Hair-Line, such as Linnen-Cloaths are dried on. 1870 
Brains Excycl. Rur. Sp. § 2946 In..hair lines, each hair in 
every link should be equally big, round, and even, 

2. Avery thin or slender line, as the up-stroke of 
a written letter. Zo a hair-line: toa nicety, 

1846 Worcester, //aty-line ..a very slender line, 1870 
Emerson Soc. & Solit., Work & Days Wks. (Bohn) III. 64 A 
carpenter swings his axe to a hair-line on his log. 1884 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 654/2 The first hair-line of this letter. 

3. Printing. Hatr-line letter: A very thin-faced 
type, generally used for letterings of mounts. 

1888 in Jacost Printer’s Vocab. 

Hair-lip, erroneous form of HaRn-rir. 

Hai‘r-lock. A lock of hair on the head. 

¢ x000 //ft. Gi. 526 (Bosw.) Heer-loccas, cincinnz, crines. 
1583 STanyHuRsT “@me7s 1. (Arb.) 28 Doune to the wynd 
tracing trayld her discheaueled hearlocks. 1820 W. Tookr 
tr. Lucian I. 493 Shore me of two of my hair-locks. 

Hairm, Hairn, obs. or dial. ff. Harm, Harn. 

Hairough, local form of Hatrir. 

Hairpin, hai‘r-pin. A kind of pin used in 
dressing and fastening up the hair, fixing a head- 
dress, etc. 7 

1818 Topp s.v. Hairneedle, The modern hairpin kept 
the hair in certain fanciful shapes. 1838 Dickens Wich. 
Nick, xix, Kate was dressed to the very last hairpin. 1865 
Luszsock Preh. Times 23 Many of the latter articles found 
in the Swiss lakes appear..to haye been hair-pins. 


HAIR-TRIGGER. 


Hair-powder. A scented powder made of fine 
flour or starch, used in the 18th c. for sprinkling 
the hair or wig in hairdressing; now seldom used 


except for men-servants. 

1663 Woop Zi/e (O. H. S.) I. 475 To my barber for haire 
powder, 6¢. 1800 Herscuer in Phil. Trans. XC. 444, 1 
examined the focus of light, by throwing hair-powder, with 
a puff, into the air. 1864-5 Knicut Passages Work. Life 
I. 220 Hair-powder had altogether gone out. : 1 

Hai‘r-ring. A memorial finger-ring set with 
a small lock of hair. 

1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3229/4 An Hair-Ring, set round at 
the top with Diamonds. 1709 Prior Cupid § Ganymede 
23 Heaps of Hair Rings, and cypher’d Seals. 

Hair’s-breadth, hair’s breadth (hée1z- 
bredp). The breadth of a hair; = HAIRBREADTH. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witchcr. v. v. (1886) 80 Limits. . 
beyond the which they cannot passe one haires breadth. 
1638 Baker tr. Badzac's Let#. (vol. III.) 3r There is not a 
haires breadth of difference betweene them. 1755 SMOLLETT 
Quix, (1803) I. 101, I am within a hair's breadth of doubt- 
ing. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith Introd. § 3. 6 Our 
faith in the fact is not shaken a hair’s-breadth. 

b. (See quots.) 

1706 Puiturs, Hair's-breadth, a Measure accounted 
among the Jews the 48t" part ofan inch, 41832 LINDLEY /7- 
trod. Bot. 400 A hair’s breadth. .the twelfth part of a line. 

ce. attrib, or as adj.: Extremely narrow or close 


= HAIRBREADTH 2, 

1841 Catiin VV. Amer. Ind. (1844) I. x. 72 Our chief con- 
versation was..hairs breadth escapes. 1850 RoBERrTsoN 
Serm, Ser. 11. iv. (1864) 52 To draw some subtle hair’s- 
breadth distinction. 1868 Mitman St. Pazd’s 120. 

Hair-shirt. A shirt made of haircloth, worn 
by ascetics and penitents. (Cf. HIRE.) 

1737 Pore Hor. Efist. 1. i, 165 No prelate’s lawn, with 
hair-shirt lin’d, Is half so incoherent as my mind. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. II. xii. 213 After her death..a 
hair-shirt was found on her. 

Jig. 1884 Pall Mall G. 16 Oct. 1/t If he had chafed Jess 
passionately at the hair-shirt of existence. : 

Hair-sieve (héeysi:v). Forms: see Harr and 
Sieve. <A sieve with the bottom made of hair 
finely woven ; usually for straining liquid. 

az100 Gerefa in Anglia (1886) 1X. 264 Hersyfe, taemes- 
pilan, fanna, etc. c14z20 Liber Cocorum (1862) 7 Porowgh 
a herseve loke pou hit sye. 1530 Patscr. 230/2 Heer cyve, 
sas, 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 345 Drain 
them on a hair sieve. 1894 Witson Cycl, Photogr. 179 
Hair sieve, a sieve with very fine meshes, used in the 
washing of gelatino-bromide of silver emulsions. 

Hai'r-splitter. One who ‘splits hairs’ (Hat 
sb. 8j); one who makes minute or over-refined 
distinctions. 

1849 CLoucH Difsychus 1. i. 42 A critical hair-splitter ! 
1853 Dr Quincey A wfobiog. Sk. Wks. 1. 60 Not the cavilling 
hair-splitter, but, on the contrary, the single-eyed servant 
of truth. 1857 Darwin in Life § Let?. (1887) II. x05 It 
is good to have hair-splitters and lumpers. Vote, Those 
who make many species are the splitters. 4 3 

Hai‘r-splitting, 7/7. sb. The ‘splitting ot 
hairs’; the making of over-nice distinctions. 

1857-8 Sears A than. 15 Metaphysical hair-splitting could 
hardly show the difference. 1874 H. R. Reynotps John 
Bapt. v. i. 306 The hair-splitting of logical Casuistry. : 

Hai‘r-splitting, #//. a. That ‘ splits hairs’; 
that makes over-nice distinctions, over-refining. 

1820 T. MircuEtr Avistoph. I. p. cxxxv, The hair-splitting 
niceties oflanguage. 1851 Mayne Rein Scalp Hunt. xxxiv, 
Credit..for their hair-splitting ingenuity. 1856 OrmsTEp 
Slave States 121 It takes a more hair-splitting mind, than 
negroes are generally endowed with, to think otherwise. 
1877 C. Grikir Christ lvii. (1879) 602 Subjects for dispute 
to hair-splitting theologians. 

Hairst, Sc. form of Harvest. 

Hai‘r-streak. In full, hatr-streak butterfly: 
A butterfly of the genus 7hec/a; so called from the 
fine streak-like markings on the wings of some 
species. 

1816 Kirny & Sp. Entomol. (1843) 11. 19 A small East 
Indian hair streak Butterfly (Tecla [socrates). 1859 W. S. 
Coreman Woodlands (1862) 12 The only butterfly that 
really feeds on the Oak is the Purple Hair-streak. did. 
45 The very pretty though not brilliant Brown Hair Streak, 

Hai‘r-stroke. 

1. A very fine line made in writing or drawing ; 
esp. a fine up-stroke in penmanship. 

1634 PracuAm Gentl. Exerc. 28 The veines..are made 
with two or three haire stroks with a fine touch of your 
pen. /dzd., Drawing small haire strokes from the hip to the 
knee. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. v. x. 393 Those who in 
matters of opinion varied from the Popes copie the least 
hair-stroke are condemned for Hereticks. 1781 CowPrr 
Let, 23 Apr., You can draw a hair-stroke where another 
man would make a blot as broad as a sixpence. 

2. Printing. The fine line at the top or bottom 
of a letter,a CertpH, (Knight Dict. Mech. 1875.) 

Hairt, Sc. form of Heart. 

Hai‘r-trigger. <A secondary trigger in a fire- 
arm, which acts by setting free a spring mechanism 
called the Zazr, and being delicately adjusted, re- 
leases the main trigger by very slight pressure. 

1830 E. Campsect Dict. Mil. Sc. 249 The hair trigger, 
when set, lets off the cock by the slightest touch; whereas 
the common triggerrequires a greater degree of force. 18: 
‘T. Hook G. Gurney II. 192 My pistol, which had the hair 
trigger set, went off. 1851 Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 353 
Double rifle. .with single hair-trigger. 

Sik. et Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 23 Her laugh was 
hung on a hair trigger, to go off at every jest and fancy. 


HATR-WORM. 


b. atirth.: see quots. Also hair-trigger 
flower, an Australian plant of the genus Sty/édium, 
having a very sensitive column of stamens, which 
move from side to side on the slightest touch. 
(7reas. Bot. 18606.) 

1886 Pall Mall G. 28 May 4/2 What is known in stage 
parlance as a hair-trigger audience—an audience, that is, of 
play-goers experienced enough to recognize every delicate 
bit of acting or skilful contrivance of stage-management. 
1892 Firzpatrick Secy, Service under Pitt xxi. 331 His temper 
was of as hair-trigger a character as the pistols which he 
carried. 

Hence Hai‘r-triggered a., having a hair-trigger. 

1824 Scott St. Ronan’s xii, There are your hair-triggered 
rifles, that go off just at the right moment. 

Hairum-seairum: see HaARuM-scARUM. 

Hairup, local form of Hatrrir. 

Hair-worm (hée1wiim). A nematoid worm 
of the genus Gordius ; spec. G. aguaticus, a common 
inhabitant of ponds and rivers. (Sometimes applied 
to the Guinea-worm, Dracunculus medinensts.) 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 65 Gnatworms, 
Acari, hairworms. 1752 Sir J. Hite Hist. Anim. 14 The 
Hair-Worm, called also the Guinea-Worm..This is the 
worm that..gets into the flesh of the natives. 1802 BincLEY 
Anin. Biog. (1813) 111. 404 The common hair-worm. The 
popular name of this worm originated in the notion, that it 
was produced from the hair of horses and other animals; a 
notion that is even yet prevalent among the lower classes. 

_ Hairy (heeri), z, Also 4 hari, heeri, 4-5 hery, 
4-6 heery, 6 hary, heary, (hearry), heyry, 6-7 
hairie, hayrie, -y. [f. Hair sd.+-y1.] 

1. Having much hair; clothed with hair; hirsute. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 8085 Pair armes hari wit hirpild hid War 
sette til elbous in bair side. 1388 Wyctir Gex. xxvii. 11 
Esau my brother is an heeri man, and Y amsmethe. c1400 
Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 106 An hery skyn. 1576 Newron 
Lemnie’s Complex, (1633) 68 The hotter of complexion 
therefore that every man is .. the hayrier is his body. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. ut. (1586) 128 His eares rough 
and heary. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 13 Cater- 
pillars .. are either smooth, or hairy. 1875 Jowerr Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 60 A bald man and a hairy man are opposed in 
a single point of view. 

b. transf. 

1609 HoLttanp Awan. Marcell. xxv. x. 280 They be called 
Comets or hairie starres, for that .. by the flashing of fire 
from them, certaine haires seeme to be scattered. 1672-3 
Marveti Reh. Transp.1. 48 We call it [a Comet] an Hairy- 
star. 1697 DrypENn Virg. Georg. 1.559 When Storms have 
shed From Vines the hairy Honours of their Head. 

e. In specific names of animals. Hazry Woobud 
(oobut), Sc., a woolly-bear. 

1896 Suarre Birds Gt. Brit. 11. 11 On two occasions the 
Hairy Woodpecker is said to have occurred in the British 
Islands. 

2. Consisting of hair or of something resembling 
hair; hair-like. Now rave. ; 

1535 CovEeRDALE Song So/. vi. 5 Thy hayrie lockes are like 
a flocke of goates vpon y® mount of Galaad. 1592 Suaks. 
Ven. & Ad. 625 His brawny sides, with hairy bristles arm’d. 
1634 Peacuam Gent/. Exerc. 16 Take a Broome stalke. .chew 
it betweene your teeth till it.. grow heary at the end like a 
pensill, 1694 Acc. Sev, Late Voy. u. (1711) 98 Her Feathers 
are thready or hairy. 

b. Made of hair. 

1535 CovERDALE 2 Mace. x. 26 Gyrded with hayrie cloth 
aboute their loines. 1561 Daus tr. Budlinger on Apoc. 
(1573) 94 b, Like an heery sacke which is wouen or made of 
heeres, 1632 Mitton Pexsevoso 169 The hairy gown and 
mossy cell. 1712-14 Pore Rape Lock. 25 Withhairy springes 
we the birds betray. 1878 C. Sranrorp Sywzb. Christ vii. 177 
Clad in hairy raiment such as prophets used to wear, 

3. Bot. Covered with short weak thin pubescence. 

1597 GrerARDE //erbal 1. xiv. § 2. 16 Hairie grasse .. is 
small and little, and rough or hairie like a goate. 1671 GREW 
Anat, Plants 1. i. § 45 Though the proper leaves are often 
hairy, yet these are ever smooth. 1776 WiTHERING rit. 
Plants (x796) 1. 150 Styles 2, reflected, hairy. 1884 Bower & 
Scotr De Bary’s Phaner. 70 They preponderate in very 
hairy plants. 

b. In the specific names of plants: see quots. 

1597 [see prec.]. 1796 WitHERING Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 
118 Hairy Rest-harrow. 1861 Miss Prarr lower. Pd. VI. 
41 Hairy Sedge. 

4. Comb., as hairy-armed, -clad, -eared, -fibred, 
-heeled, -legged, -locked, -looking adjs.; also 
hairy-back, a fish of the family Z7zchonotide ; 
hairy-crown, hairy-head, species of Merganser. 

1530 Patser. 315/1 Heary locked that hath syde lockes, 
cheuelu. c161x SytvestER Du Bartas u. iv. ul. Schisme 
1039 Fasting hairy-clad. 1797 Bewicx Brit. Birds (1847) I. 
2g1 Covered with hairy-looking feathers. 1888 G. TruM- 
Butt Names Birds 69 In..Cabinet of Nat. Hist., Vol. IIL., 
1833, the present species [Merganser serrator] is referred 
to as Hairy-crown. Jbid. 74 Hairy-head, name in New 
Jersey of the Hooded Merganser. 1894 Forses Monkeys I. 

2 The Hairy-eared mouse-lemur, Chirogale trichotis. 1896 

YDEKKER Roy. Nat. /Tist. V. 392 The remarkable fishes 
knownashairy-backs. .distinguished from thelast [Cefolidz] 
by the jugular position of the pelvic fins, which are in front 
of the pectorals. 

Hais, Sc. form of hoase, Hoanrse a. 

Haise, obs. form of fas (see HAVE v.). 

Haist, etc., obs, Sc. forms of Hast, etc. 

Hait, heit (h2't), zz¢. Forms: 4 hayt, haite, 
heyt(e, 5 hyte, 6-7 haight, 8- hait. [Cf. Ger. 
hott !| A word of encouragement or command 
given to horses to urge them forward; in some 


dialects, to turn them to one side or the other. 





as 


¢ 1386 CuAucer Friar’s 7. 245 The Cartere smoot and 
cryde as he were wood, Hayt [v.77. haite, heyt] Brok, hayt 
Scot, what spare ye for the stones? J/éid. 263 Heyt now 
quod he. c1460 Yowneley Myst. (Surtees) 9 Harrer, 
Morelle, iofurthe, hyte, And let the ploghe stand. a@ 1577 
GascoiGNE Flowers Wks. (1587) ror His thought sayd 
Haight, his silly speech cryed Ho. 1614 Cortry Wits, 
Fits §& Fancies (N.) Saying to his asse by the way.. 
Haight, beast, and on a God’s name. a1825 Forsy Voc. 
£. Anglia, Hait-wo, a word of command to horses in 
a team, meaning, ‘ go to the left’; for qo, in this case, is 
not stop, but go. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 
s.v. Waggoner's words to horses, Vhe waggoner, standing 
to the left of his horses, would address..the Pin-horse and 
Shafter alike: ‘Haw-woop’..come towards; ‘Heit’ go 
from me. The whole team: ‘Woo'..stop. 

Hence Hait v. zztr., to cry ‘hait’. 

?e1690 Bagford Ball, (Ball. Soc.) 757 And Carters for the 
sport left Ho and Haiting. 

Hait, obs. form of Harn, Hicur, Hor, Hors. 

Haith (hzp), zwt. Sc. A quasi-oath: a defor- 
mation of Fazth! 7? faith ! 

1724 Ramsay Gentle Sheph, 1. ii. sp. 3 Haith, lasses, ye’re 
no blate. 1786 Burns 7wa Dogs 149 Haith, lad, ye little 
ken about it. 187x C. Gippon Lack of Gold xi, Haith, 
lass, he’ll gar you be sorry some day. 

Haiver, Haivin, obs. ff. Haver, Haven. 

Haji, hajji: see Hanus. 

Hake, obs. form of Hack v.1 

Hake (hzik), sd.1 Also 6 haake, 8 hack. 
[Known only from r4th (?) or 15th c. ; origin un- 
certain, Mod. Norw. has hakefisk, lit. ‘ hook- 
fish’, applied to fish, as the salmon or trout, with 
a hooked under-jaw. ] 

1. A gadoid fish, Werlucius vulgaris, resembling 
the cod. Also extended to the genus Merlucius. 

[a 1310 in Wright Zyvic P. viii. 31 Alle heo lyven from last 
of lot, ant are al hende ase hake in chete.] c1430 Lype. 
Min. Poems (Percy) 201 (Mitz.) Hire skyn is tendyr for to 
towche, As of an howndfyssh or of an hake. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 273 A fysshe. .whiche we caule haddockes or hakes. 
1573-80 Baret Adv, Hx Haake, fish, Pagrus vel Pagurus. 
1624 Cart. SmitH Virginia vi. 212 Hake you may haue 
when the Cod failes in Summer. 1769 Pennant Zool. III. 157 
The hake is in England esteemed a very coarse fish. 1880 
GunTHER /7ishes 542 The ‘ Hake’ is found on both sides 
of the Atlantic .. to a length of four feet. It is caught in 
great numbers, and preserved as ‘Stock-fish’, 1885 J. S. 
Kincstey Staud. Nat. Hist. III. 275 The popular name 
current in England is hake, but in the United States the 
prefix ‘silver’ is generally added, to distinguish it from the 
species of Phycis..1t is also frequently called whiting, New 
England whiting, or Old England hake. . 

b. Applied to other gadoid fish, esp. to species 
of the genus Phycés found on the coast of North 
America, and to the New Zealand Lofella rhacinus. 

1871 Hurron Fishes N. Zealand 116 No. 74 (Lotella 
rhacinus)..has been termed the Hake. 1883 Cassedl’s Nat. 
Hist. V. 274 The greater Fork Beard or Forked Hake..a 
rare fish in British seas, but ranges round the European 
coasts and into the Mediterranean, 1885 J. S. Kuncs- 
Ley Stand. Nat. Hist. ILI. 273 Three species are common 
along the eastern American coast, Phycis chuss, Phycis 
tenuis, and Phycis regius. The first two are of some econo- 
mical importance .. they are generally known as hakes. 

2. transf. (See quots.) 

1855 Rosinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘A greedy hake’, 
a grasping discontented person. 1876 Mid. Yorksh. Gloss., 
Hake, .also, a grasping, covetous person. 

3. attvib.and Comb.,as hake-brotl, fishery, -hook ; 
hake’s dame, an English fish, Phycis blennioides ; 


also called forkbeard, forked hake. 

1864 Coucu Fishes Brit. Isl. U1. 125 Greater Forkbeard. 
Hake’s Dame, Forked Hake, Goat fish. 1865 WHITTIER 
Snowbound 244 The hake-broil on the driftwood coals. 
1895 BickERDYKE Sea-Fishing (Badm. Libr.) 390 There are 
important hake fisheries in Irish waters .. and also off 
Devon and Cornwall. did. 152 A large hake hook. 

Hake, 50.2 dial. [prob. a. ON. hak (Sw. hake, 
Da. hage) hook; cf. also MDu. hake, Du. haak, 
also mod.Ger. hakex hook. In OE. aca occurs 
only asa gloss of ‘ pessulus’ bolt (Zpzzal G/.803). ] 

1. A hook, esp. a pot-hook. 

(The sense in the first quot. is very doubtful.) , 

1488 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 1. 100 For cordis and hakkis 
and ryngis to hyng vp the claythis. 1706 Puturs (ed. 
Kersey), Hake, a Pot-hook. 1795 Chvou. in Ann. Reg. 31 
The tea-kettle, and the hake on which it was suspended, 
1806 BioomrieLp Wild Flowers, The Horkey vii, On went 
the boilers, till the hake Had muchado to bear ’em. @ 1825 
Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hake, a pothook. 

2. The draught iron of a plough; =Cops 3. 

1787 W. Marsuatt £. Norfolk (1795) Gloss., Hakes, sb. pl. 
the copse or draught-irons of a plow. 1846 Frul. R. Agric. 
Soc. VII. 1. 34 One end being fastened to the ‘ hake’ of the 
plough, and the other to the top of the coulter. 1863 
Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 720-7 (E.D.S.) Hake (Suf7.), the 
dentated iron head of a plough. 

Hake, haik, sd. [Known only from 18th c. ; 
derivation obscure: possibly from the root Aak- of 
Harou and Heck, if not merely a dialectal varia- 
tion of the latter. It appears to be the prevalent 
form for sense 1 (which also occurs as Hack 
sb.2 4); in the other senses it seems to be merely 
a by-form of hack and heck.] 

1. A wooden frame suspended from the roof for 
drying cheeses; a wooden frame on which fishes 
are dried ; a wooden frame for holding plates. Sc. 

1768 Ross Helenore 77 A hake was frae the rigging hang- 
ing fu’ Of quarter kebbocks, tightly made and new. 1880 








HAKEEM., 


J. SkELtoN Cruiket Meg xiii. 145 Plates suspended in a 
haik above the dresser. 1891 A, Matruew Poems §& Songs 
24 Hung like haddocks on a hake. 1895 AZonth Sept. 53 he 
hake was a triangle of wood studded with nails, and from 
every nail there hung a haddock. 

2. A frame for drying bricks ; =Hack sd.” 3. 

1840 Frni. KR. Agric. Soc. 1. ut. 352 They [tiles] are 
placed one upon another on the Aaes or piles in the sheds 
till placed in the kiln. 1843 /é7d. 1V.11. 371 Set them to dry 
on frames (provincially termed fakes), covered with cloth, 
supported on iron standards. 

attrib. 1886 W. A. Harris Techn. Dict. Fire Insur., 
Hake-houses, air-drying sheds, for bricks. 

3. A rack for cattle to feed at; = Heck. 

1863 Morton Cyc. Agric. I. 720-7 (FE, D. S.) Hecks or 
Hakes (Lothians), sparred boxes for holding fodder for 
sheep. 1891 H. Srernens Bk. Harm 111. 387 Haiks to 
be fitted over troughs in byres and in cattle-courts. 

4. A latticed framework in a mill-race or the 
like to prevent anything but the water from pass- 
ing through ; = Heck. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 26 Sept. 2/2 At the ‘ backwater hakes’” 
adjoining these mills the workmen sometimes break a bar 
or two, and the salmon coming from the sea get into the 
dam and are secured in very large numbers, 

+ Hake, sd.4 Ods. Also 6 hack(e, hag(g, 7 
haque. [app. an abbreviation of haguebut, hag- 
out, originally in half-hake or demt-hake=half 
hackbut, applied to a firearm of shorter length 
than the Aackdut, It would appear that for this 
the simple Aake, haqgue, or hag was soon substituted. ] 
A short fire-arm used in the 16th ce. 

¢1538 [see Hatr-HakeE]. 1541 [see Demi-HaKeE]. 1548 
Act 2 & 3 Edw. VI, c. 14 An Acte was made in the 
[33rd] yere of the late Kinge .. for some libertye to 
shoote in Handegonnes hakes and hacquebuytes. 1556 J. 
Heywoop Sider § F, lii. 22 Daggs, handgoons, hakes, 
hagbussers, culuerins, slings. 1607 CoweELt /xterfr., 
Haque is a handgunne of about three quarters of a yard 
long. 1656 in BLounr Glossogr. 

Hake, haik (hak), 55.5 Sc. and north. dial. 
[f. Hake v1] (See quots.) 

@ 1529 SKELTON Col. Cloute 252 Howe some synge L2ta- 
bundus At euery ale stake, With, welcome hake and make. 
1825 JAMIESON, Yaz, aterm used to denotea forward, tattling 
woman, 1828 Craven Dial., Hakes,a lounging idle fellow. 

Hake, haik (héik), v.1 Sc. and dial. [Origin 
obscure : cf. Du. hakex to long, to hanker.] 

1. intr. ‘To go about idly from place to place.’ 

c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 73 The caller cryed; How, 
haike vpon hight, Hald draught, my dowes. 1674-91 Ray 
NV. C. Words 34 To Hake, to sneak or loiter. 1703 THORESBY 
Lett. to Ray (E.D.S.B. 17) A haking fellow, an idle loiterer. 
1811 WiLLAN W. Riding Gloss., Haik, hake, to lounge, to 
loiter. 1828 Craven Dial., Hake, to go about idly. .abonut 
is generally added. 1855 Ropinson Whitby Gloss., To hake, 
to lay wait for news}; to ‘ go haking about’, prying. 


2. zntr. To go, advance; ‘to tramp, trudge or 


wend one’s way: the act implies considerable exer- 
tion or endurance’ (Jam. Sup//.). 

c1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 32 The Muske, the little 
Mouse with all her might, With haste shee haked vnto 
that hill of hight. ¢1475 Rauf Corlzear 644 In that hardy 
in hy, he haiket to that hall For to wit gif Wymondis 
wynning was thair. a@xz825 Forsy Voc. LE. Anglia, Hake, 
to toil; particularly in walking...‘ He has been haking and 
hattering all day long’. 

3. trans, To urge ; to pester. 

1855 Rosinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘He hakes my very 
heart out.’ 1892 M. C. Morris Vorksh. Folk-t. 319 
To hake is to follow with inquiries, to annoy, to pester, to 
hurry on. ‘Hake ’em away!’ i,e. urge them on almost 
faster than they are able to go. 

Hake, v.2 [f. Haxe 50.1] 
hake. Hence Ha‘king v0/. sé. 

1895 J. BickerpyKE ishing (Badm. Libr.) xiii. 390 The 
hakeing season is principally in the autumn and winter. 

|| Hakea (hékz\a). ot. [mod. Bot. L.: from 
name of Baron Hake.] A large genus of pro- 
teaceous plants, consisting principally of tall 
shrubs, found in Australia and Tasmania. 

1849 C. Sturt Zafpedit. C. Australia 1. 353 The shrubs 
for the most part consisted of hakea and mimosae, 1882 
Garden 10 June 398/1 Banksias and Hakeas are numerous. 


Haked, hacot (he'kéd, hae-kot). déa/. Forms: 
1 hacod, heced, hecid, 7 hacot, 8 hackhead, 
haget, 8-9 haked. [OE. hacod, heced = OS. hacud, 
OHG. hahhit, hehhit (MHG. hegchet, hecht, G. 
hecht), prob. from the root of WGer. *hakjan, 
OHG. hecken, to stick, pierce: cf. the other names 
pike, ged, Fr. brochet.| A fish, the pike: usually 
applied to a large sort of pike. 

a7o00 Efpinal Gloss. 660 Mugil, hecid. a800 £7. Gloss. 
Hecid. a800 Corpus Gloss. 1342 Mugil, hxced. c1000 
fExrric Collog. in Wr.-Wiilcker 94 /Elas and hacodas, mynas 
and zleputan. cx10s0 Voc. Ibid. 443/32 Mugil, hacod, odde 
heardra. @1667 SKINNER Etymol. Ling. Angl., Hakot, 
occidentalibus adhuc usitatum, 1720 T. Cox Magna 
Britannia U1. 1053/1 Pikes of a wonderful Bigness, which 
they call Hakeds. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 107 
The neighbouring Meers abound with Fowl and Fish, 
Eels, Pikes, Hackheads, &c. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 56 
In Rumsey mere. .are..large Pikes which they call Hagets. 
1847 Havuiwext, Haked, a large pike. Camdr, y 

| Hakeem, hakim (hakim). Orzental. 
Forms; 7 hackeem, hackin, 7-9 hakim, 8-9 


intr. To fish for 


hakem, 9 hakeem. [Arabic hakim wise, 


learned, philosopher, physician, f. jakama to 
4-2 


HAKE’S-TOOTH. 


exercise authority, in deriv. conj. to know, be wise or 
learned.] A physician or doctor, in Mohammedan 
countries and in India. 

(1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. m1. xii. 93 
The common Phisitions which the Turkes call Echim.] 
1638 Sir T. Herserr 7vav. (ed. 2) 234 The Doctors are 
nam’d Hackeems. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Am- 
bass. V. 220 He brought along with him his H/akim, or 
Physician, 1845 StocgueLer Handbk, Brit. India (1854) 
308 Many ignorant Aakeess who impose..upon the dense 
population of that locality. 1884 Browninc Fevishtah, 
Family 51 Why, his reason chimed Right with the Hakim’s. 

Hakeney, Hakern, obs. ff. Hacknry, Acorn. 

Ha‘ke’s-tooth. [f. Haku sd.1+ Toorn.] The 
tooth-shell, Dentalium. 

1731 Carr. W. WricLeswortu M/S. Log-bk. of the‘ Lyell’, 
18 June, The Soundings Red Sand with Hakes teeth, 1881 
Hamersty Naval Encycl., Hake’s Teeth, a term for 
Dentalium, a species of shell-fish whose presence in the 
British Channel serves as a guide to pilots in foggy weather. 
Also ares to some of the deep soundings in the Channel. 

Haketon(e, obs. form of Haqureron, Acton. 

Hakille, obs. form of Hack1e, 

|| Hakim (ha‘kim). Ovéental. Also 7 haccam, 
hackame, hackum, 8 hackham. [Arabic 


l> hadkim governor, f. hakama to exer- 


cise authority.] A judge, ruler, or governor, in 
Mohammedan countries and in India; the adminis- 
trative authority in a district. 

1615 BepweLt Arad. Trudg., The Haccams ofttimes are 
men of meaner degree. 1713 Ocktey Acc, Barbary 105 
Married the next Day by a Priest or Hackham. 1811 
Niebuhr's Trav. Arab, xxii. in Pinkerton Voy. X. 37 
(Stanf.) I applied to the Hakim or judge of the village. 
1866 Sir A. Lyatt Verses in India, Old Pindaree (1889) 3 
‘Then comes a Settlement Hakim, to teach us to plough 
and to weed. 

Hakim, var. of HAKnem. 

+ Havking. Od. A kind of net, or apparatus 
with net attached, used for taking sea-fish. 

160z Carew Cornwall 30a, For the Haking, certain 
stakes are pitched in the Ose at low water, athwart some 
Creeke, from shore to shore, to whose feete they fasten 
anet. /did., Of round fish..The generall way of killing 
these..is by Weares, Hakings, Saynes, Tuckes, and 
Tramels. /é/d., The tramel..serueth to such vse as the 
Weare and Haking. 

Hal, obs. f. Hain, Hay; pa. t. of Henn v.1 

|| Halachah, halakah (balaka). Also 
halacha, -aka. [Heb. 1290 halakah (pl. halakoth) 
that which one walks by, f. pn halak to walk.] 

A legal decision regarding a matter or case for 
which there is no direct enactment in the Mosaic 
law, deduced by analogy from this law or from the 
Scriptures, and included as a binding precept in 
the Mishna. 

1856 ErnerinGe Yerus. §& Tiberias 182 Hilkatha, or 
Hadaka, the ultimate conclusion on a matter debated ; hence- 
forth constituting arule of conduct ; from halak, ‘ to walk’. 
1881 W. R. Smitu Old Test. tn Few. Ch. iii. 13 Halacha 
was legal teaching, systematized legal precept. 1882 Far- 
RAR Early Chr. 1. 555 He was met by Rabbi Eliezer in the 
street of Sepphoris, and gave to the Rabbi a Halacha, or 
legal decision, which pleased him, on Deut. xxiii. 19. 

Hence Hala‘chic a., of, pertaining to, or relating 
to the Halachah, Hala‘chist, one who deduces 
laws from the Bible. 

1856 ErneripGe Ferus. § Tiberias 428 An entire syste- 
matic discourse..on an halakic thema. 1878 Academy 606/1 
A great Halakhic teacher in Castille at the time of the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Spain. 1882 Farrar Zarly Chr. 
I. 473 The Jewish Halachists, who spend their whole lives 
in torturing strange inferences out of Levitic regulations. 


|| Hala‘leor. Last Indies. Forms: 7halalchor, 
holacueur, holencor, alchore, 8 halla-, hali- 
chore, hollocore, 9 hallalcor. [Persian (Urdii) 


yy Jie halatkhor, f. Arab. JM» a thing reli- 
giously lawful orindifferent + Pers, w>)9> hhiir-dan 


to eat.] One of the lowest and vilest class in 
Persia, India, etc., to whom everything is lawful 
food. 

1662 J. Davirs tr. MJandelslo’s Trav. 59 One of those 
Holacueurs, who are wont to march in the head of the 
Caffilas..and serve instead of Trumpeters. 1696 OviNGTON 
Voy. Surat 382 (Y.) The Halalchors..are another Sort of 
Indians at Suratt, the most contemptible. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India § P.28 As base as the Holencores. 1786 Burns Let. 
to R. Aiken Oct., ‘Those misguided few. .who joined, to use 
a Gentoo phrase, the ‘hallachores’ of the human race, 
1788 Burke Sf. agst. W. Hastings Wks. XIII. 323 He is 
wholly driven from all honest society.. He becomes an 
Halichore. 1812 Maria Granam ¥ru/. Resid. India 31 (Y.) 
For the meaner offices we have a Hallalcor or Chandela 
(one of the most wretched Pariahs). 

Halas, obs. var. ALAS, zy. 

c1seo Melusine xxxvii. 298 ‘Halas, Melusyne’, sayd 
Raymondin. .‘now haue I lost you for euer’. 1610 HoLtaNp 
Camden's Brit, (1637) 296 It of Edward King (halas) our 
Hector, wailes the death. 

Halatinous (hale'tinos), a. [f. Gr. dddrw-os 
made of salt, f. GAs salt: see -ous.] Saline, salt. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Halation (haléi-fon). Photog. [irreg. f. Hato 
+-ATION.] The term used to denote the spreading 


of light beyond its proper boundary in the negative 
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image upon the plate, producing local fog around 
the high lights, or those portions of the picture 
which are brighter than the rest of the image 


(Cycl. Photogr.). 

1859 G. W. Perry in rt. Photogr. Soc. Lond. 15 Nov., 
[The phenomenon] to which, until a better one is found, I 
have applied the term halation. 1881 Athenwum No. 2826. 
857 Papers read: ‘ Halation’, by Capt. Abney. This was 
shown not to arise from any turbidity in the glass, but from 
light being reflected from the back of the plate. 


Halberd, halbert (he'lbaid, -s1t), 5d. 
Forms: 5 haubert, 6 hauberd(e, hal-, hawbart, 
holber, halbearde, 6-7 holberd(e, 7hol-, hould- 
b(e)ard, holbert, harbert, hallbard, halbar, 6- 
halbard, -berd, 7—- -bert. [a.OF. hale-, hallebard 
(15th c.), alabarde (14th c.) (=Pr., Sp., It. a/a- 
barda), ad. MUG. helmbarde, mod.G. and Du. 
hellebarde, of which the second element is OHG. 
barta (Ger. barte), OLG. barda (MDu. baerde) 
broad-ax, deriv. of OTeut. *dardo-z beard. For 
the first element, two derivations have been sug- 
gested; (1) the very rare MHG. helm, halm handle, 
as if ‘handled broad-ax ’, (2) hedmz helmet, with the 
sense ‘ax forsmashing helmets’. The latter is, on 
phonetic and other grounds, approved by Kluge, 
and by Darmesteter. Formerly pronounced hol-. J 

1. A military weapon, especially in use during the 
15th and 16th centuries ; a kind of combination of 
spear and battle-ax, consisting of a sharp-edged 
blade ending in a point, and a spear-head, mounted 


on a handle five to seven feet long. 

1495 Act 11 Hen, VII, c. 64 Preamb., Armours Defen- 
sives, as.. Bowes Billes Hauberts. 1497 Naval Accts. 
Hen. VII (1896) 99 Halberdes of fllaunders making .. cxx. 
Halberdes of io making. .x. Halberdes of the forest of 
Deuon..1x. 1530 Patsecr. 228/2 Halbarde, halebarde. bid. 
229/2 Hauberde,a weapen. @1541 Wyatrin TJottedl’s Misc. 
(Arb.) 87 No. .Sergeant with mace, with hawbart, sword, nor 
knife. 1567 Turserv. Poems in Chalmers Zxg. Poets II. 
588/2 For push of pike, for holbers stroke. 1589 Pasguil’s 
Ret, 8 To bende euery man the point of his Holberde at 
her. 1630 Wapswortu P7/ey. vill. 89 Hee..committed mee 
to the custody of foure souldiers armed with Houldbeards. 
1647 CLARENDON 7st. Red. vi. § 280 He was slain by a 
blow with a halbert on the hinder part of his head. 1664 
Flodden F. vii. 71 Some did in hand their holberds hent. 
1720 OzELL Vertot’s Rom. Rep. 1.1.24 The Offensive [Arms] 
were the Javelin, the Pike or Halberd, and the Sword. 
1855 Macauray /77st. Eng. I11. 375 This wall. .the soldiers 
defended desperately with musket, pike, and halbert. 

b. As denoting the rank of a sergeant. 

1749 Firtpinc Tom Fones vii. xi, He..had .. so well in- 
gratiated himself with his officers, that he had promoted 
himself toa halbert. 1796 Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue s.v.,A 
weapon carried by a serjeant of foot. To get a halbert ; to 
be appointed aserjeant. 1853 SrocquELER A7@zlit. Encycd. 
s.v., Old halberd is a familiar term formerly used in the 
British army, to signify a person who had..risen to the 
rank of a commissioned officer. 

te. (See quot. 1796.) Obs. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 388 The plaintiff received 300 lashes 
with a cat-o’-nine-tails at the halberts, under colour of the 
sentence of a court-martial. 1796 Grose Dict. Vule. 
Tongue s. v., To be brought to the halberts; to be flogged 
a la militaire: soldiers of the infantry, when flogged, being 
commonly tied to three halberts, set up in a triangle, with 
a fourth fastened across them. 1824 Macautay Gt. Law- 
suit Misc. Writ. (1889) 55 My old uncle .. would have had 
some of them up to the halberts, 

+ 2. transf. A soldier armed with a halberd; a 
halberdier. Ods. 

1577-87 Hoxinsnep Chron. III. 1402/1 Foure thousand 
men..the greater part whereof were shot [=gunners], the 
other were pikes and halberds. 1603 HoLtLtanp Plutarch’s 
Mor. 1223 Two halberds of Archias guard knocked at the 
outward gate. 

3. (See quot.) ? Ods. 

1727-51 Cuamsers Cycl., Halbert, among farriers..is a 
piece of iron, an inch broad, and three or four inches long, 
soldered to the toe of an horse’s shoe, that jets out before ; 
to hinder a lame horse from resting or treading on his toe. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as halberd-bearer, -length, 
-staff; halberd-headed a., halberd-shaped a. 
Bot. (of leaves), shaped like the ax ofa halberd; 
halberd-shoe (see sense 3); halberd-weed, the 
West Indian shrub Meurolxna lobata. 

1775 FLetTcuer Script. Scales u. § 17 Wks. 1795 V. 267 
To rank him with an *halbert-bearer. 1866 77eas. Bot., 
*Halbert-headed, abruptly enlarged at the base into two 
diverging lobes, like the head of a halbert. 1571 Diccrs 
Pantom. 1. xix. Fjb, The distance betwene GE 30 *hal- 
berde lenghtes. 1796 WirHeErinc Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 
587 Leaves egg-shaped .. I have not seen any *halberd- 
shaped, 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. 96 Leaves are 
Hastate or Halberd-shaped, when the lobes, at the base, 
point outwards. 1727-51 Cuambers Cyci. s. v., *Halbert- 
shoes..constrain a lame horse to tread, or rest, on his heel. 
1756 P. Browne Yamaica 315 The *Halbert-weed .. gene- 
rally rises to the height of four or five feet, 

Hence Ha‘Iberded a., armed with a halberd. 

a 1800 Loyal Songs (Mason), The halberted train. 1841 
Borrow Zincaii 1. 1. § 1, 41 The halberded bands of the city. 

Halberd, v. vave. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
slash with a halberd. 

1874 Droll Storiesfr. Abbeys Touraine 11 At the risk of 
having his body halberded by the soldiers. 

Halberdier (hzlboidie1). Also 6 holbarder, 
hal-, holberder, halberdear, 6-8 halbard(i)er, 
7 halbertere, -tier, halbeerter, holberteer, 7-8 


HALCYON. 


halberdeer, -teer, 8-9 halbadier, 9 hallebar- 
dier. [a. OF. hale-, hallebardier (= Sp. alabar- 
dero, It. alabardéere), {. halebard FALBERD : see 
-1eR.] A soldier armed with a halberd; spec. a 


*member of certain civic guards carrying a halberd 


as a badge of office. 

1548 Hatt Chron, Edw. IV, 227 Horsemen, besyde a 
great number of Lanceknightes and Halberders. 1589 Ive 
Instruct. 73 The Halbardiers maye also fight better in a 
prease then the Pikemen. 1589 Pasguils Ret. Bb, The 
big bodied Holberders that guarde her Maiestie. 1621 G, 
Sanpys Ovid's Met. v. (1626) 9 Yet Perseus would not ven- 
ture to inuade The Halbertere Eritheus with his blade. 
1649 C. Warker List. Independ. u. 87 The King was 
brought to the Bar by Colonell Hacker with Halberdeers. 
1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1956/4 Several Constables, Holberteers 
and Inhabitants waited their coming. 1760-72 tr. fuan & 
Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) Il. 49 The company of halbadiers 
bringing up the rear. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. IV. 4 
The royal coach, escorted by an army of halberdiers. _ 

Hence Halberdie‘red a., attended by halberdiers. 
1882 Sir R. Curistison A wtobiog. (1885) 1. ii. 33 The Town 
Council of the city, robed and halberdiered, walked from 
the gate to the hall. 

Ha-lberdman. Also Ha‘l- 
berdsman. 

1595 Duncan Appendix Etymol. (E.1D.S.), Satelles, a hal- 
bert man. 1633 Suirtey Bird in Cage (Fairholt), ‘ You are 
one of the guard?’ ‘A poor halbert-man, sir.’ 1638 Sf. Star 
Chamber at Censure of Bastwicke, etc. 30 The Halbertmen 
standing round about. 1867 Morrey Wetherd. III. 96 
Pikemen as well as halberdsmen carried rapiers. 

Halbergit, var. HaBErJzctr. 

Halboie, obs. form of Haursoy. 

+ Halch,v. Ods. exc.dial. Forms: 4 halche(n, 
6-9 halch, 9 dal, halsh. [In senses 1 and 2 app. 
a dial. variant of Hause v.! and v.2 ; whether sense 
3, has arisen out of these is not certain.} ~ 

41. trans. To clasp in one’s arms, embrace; 
=HAtsE v.2 1. Obs. . 

13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Knt. 939 He hym bonkked proly, & ayper 
halched ober. ; ; 

+b. zntr. To hang wzfon in embracing, throw 
one’s arms wfon. Obs. (? pseudo-archaism.) é 

c1650 Marr. Gawaine 65 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 110 To 

halch vpon him, King Arthur, this lady was full faine. 5 

+2. trans. To hail, salute, greet ; =HausE v.1 3. 

isis Scot. Field 52 in Chetham Misc. 11, When he 
heard how unkindly his townes they were halched, He 
piked him to Parice, for thinges that might happen. c¢ 1650 
Earle Westmorland 27 in Furniv. Percy Folio \. 301 The 
Lord Hume halched them right soone, saying, ‘ banished 
men, welcome to mee !’ 

3. To fasten, tie, knot. Now dial. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 185 Pat half his armes per vnder 
were halched in be wyse Of a kyngez capados. did. 657 
Nowe alle bese fyue sype3, forsobe, were fetled on pis 
kny3t, & vchone halched in ober, bat non ende hade, Jbid. 
1852 For quat gome so is gorde with pis grene lace, While 
he hit hade hemely halched aboute. 1828 Craven Diadl., 
Halsh, to tie, to fasten, to knot, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hatch. 

+Ha‘leydon. Ods. [An incorrect form of 
halcyon, prob. influenced by L. alcedo kingfisher. ] 
= Hatcyon 1. Hence + Haleydo-nian a. [cf. L. 
alcedonia the halcyon days], calm, tranquil. 

1611 Coryat Crudizies 389 It enioyeth great peace and a 
very halcedonian time. 1647 A. Ross J/use’s [nterpr. viii. 
(1675) x45 The Halcyons or Halcydons were said, I think, 
to be begot of Lucifer. 

Halcyon (he'lsion, hee'lfion),sd.and a. Forms: 
4 alceon, alicion, 6 alcion, halsion, 6-7 halcion, 
7 alcian, 6—- aleyon, halcyon. [a. L. halcyon, 
more properly a/cyon, a. Gr. dAxvwy kingfisher. 

The spelling ad- Zad-, is supposed to have arisen out of 
the fancy that the word was f. aA-s sea+xvwy conceiving, 
connected with the fable that the halcyon broods upon her 
nest floating on the calm sea in the ‘ halcyon days’.J 


= HALBERDIER. 


- 30. 

1, A bird of which the ancients fabled that it 
bred about the time of the winter solstice in a nest 
floating on the sea, and that it charmed the wind 
and waves so that the sea was specially calm 
during the period : usually identified with a species 
of kingfisher, hence a poetic name of this bird. 

1390 GowErR Conf, II. 106 (Bodl. MS. 294) Hir briddes 3it.. 
Of Alceon be name bere. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. 
Ixxix. (1495) 910 In the cliffe of a ponde of Occean, Alicion, a 
see foule, in wynter maketh her neste and layeth egges in vii 
dayes and sittyth on brood..seuen dayes. 1545 Jove Ea/. 
Dan. Ep. Ded. (R.), Thei saye, that in the. .coldest tyme of 
the yere, these halcions (making their nestis in the sea rockis 
or sandis) wille sitte their egges and hatche forth their 
chickens. c1s92 Martowe Yew of Malta 1. i, How stands 
the wind? Into what corner peers my halcyon’s bill? @ 1631 
Drayton Noah's Flood (R.), There came the halcyon, whom 
the sea obeys, When she her nest upon the water lays. 
¢ 1750 SHENSTONE /legies v. 22 So smiles the surface of the 
treach’rous main As o’er its waves the peaceful halcyons 
play. 1819 WirrEN Aonian Hours (udao) 964 The brilliant 
halcyons..fluttering upon azure wings, appear Loveliest 
above secluded waters. 1867 Contemp. Rev. VI. 252 The 
alcyon sits her floating nest. 

ie » @1649 Drumm. or Hawru. Poets Wks. (1711) 39/t 
Makes Scotland’s name to fly On halcyons wings .. Beyond 
the ocean to Columbus shores. 1880 Gotpw. SmiTH in 
Atlantic Monthly No. 268. 200 The halcyons of literature, 
art, and science were floating on the calm and sunlit sea. 

b. In Zool. a kingfisher of the Australasian 
genus //alcyon, or of the subfamily Halcyonine. 

1772-84 Coox Voy. (1790) V. 1805 We found the halcyon, 


HALCYON. 


or great king-fisher, having fine bright colours. 1802 R. 

Brookes’ Gazetteer (ed. 12) s.v. P. William's Sound, The 

birds found here were the halcyon, or great kingfisher [etc.]. 
+2. Calm, quietude, halcyon days. Ods. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. ix. 15 Our halcyons here are 
but as marriage feasts, for continuance. 1654 — Comm. Ps. 
ii. 4 By this means the Church had an happy Halcyon. 
1748 Kicuarpson C/arissa (1811) II. 4 "Tis well one of us 
does [want courting], else the man would have nothing but 
halcyon. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) LV. 
144 All, therefore, was halcyon with Mrs. Woudbe. 

B. attrib. passing into adj. 

1. Of, or pertaining to, the halcyon or kingfisher. 
Halcyon days (Gr. ddnvovides huepa, L. alcyonet 
dies, alcyonides, alcedonia] : fourteen days of calm 
weather, anciently believed to occur about the 
winter solstice when the halcyon was brooding. 

[1540 Hyrve tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom. (1592) Pj, 
Wherefore those daies be called in Latine Hadcionzz, that is 
as you would say, the Halcion birdes daies. 1845 Joye 
Exp, Dan. 2a (Stanf.), | remembred the halcyons dayes. 
tsgt Suaks. 1 Hen, VI, 1. ii. 131 Expect Saint Martins 
Summer, Halcyons dayes.] 1601 Hottanp Pliny x, xxxii. 
(R.), They lay and sit about mid-winter., and the time 
whiles they are broodie, is called the halcyon daies: for 
during that season the sea is calm and navigable, especially 
in the coast of Sicilie. 1605 SHaxs. Leary u. it, 84 Bring 
oile to fire, snow to the colder moodes..and turne their 
Halcion beakes With euery gale, and varry of their Masters. 
(For the allusion see KinGrisHEr.] 1839 Penny Cycl, XILI. 
230/t The fable of the floating cradle in which during the 
Halcyon days the bird was said to rear its young. 

2. Calm, quiet, peaceful, undisturbed. (Usually 
qualifying days.) 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 464 It hath 
pleased thy grace to give us these Alcyon days, which yet 
we enjoy. 1631 GouGE Goa’s Arrows v. xvii. 429 Were 
our daies more halcyon, more quiet and peaceable. 1641 
Evetyn Mem, (1857) I. 12 Fortifications (a great rarity in 
that blessed halcyon timein England). 1665 Sir T. HerBert 
Trav. (1677) 11 When two are seen, they foretel Halcyon 
weather. 1841 D’Israreti Amen. Lit. (1867) 250 Peace and 
policy had diffused a halcyon calmness over the land. 1878 
Masque Poets 218 The bird of love, in days so truly halcyon, 
Upon the billows well might build her nest. 

+ Halcyon, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To calm, tranquillize. 

1616 J. Lane Cont. Sgr.'s T. 236 Shee, callinge Horbell, 
Gnartolite, Leyfurco too, thus halcioneth her spite. 

+ Haleyonian (helsijauniain), a. Os. Also 
7 halei-. [f. L. (2)alcyont-us of the halcyon + 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to the Halcyon; calm, 
quiet, peaceful ; = Hatncyon B. 

1617 Drumm. or Hawtu. Yorth Feasting, What halcy- 
onian days thy reign should give. 1650 A. B. Mutat. 
Polemo 11 Halcionian quiet times at Sea. 1659 HammonpD 
Ox Ps. xciv. 15 The halcyonian dayes that the Christians had. 

Halcyonie, -ite, -oid, var. ALCYoNIQ, etc. 

Ha‘leyonine, 2. Ornzth. Of or pertaining to 
the subfamily of kingfishers (Hadcyoninx) of which 
the genus //a/cyon is the type. 

Hald, -en, obs. forms of Horp, Hotprn. 

+ Hale, 50.1 Ods. [A parallel form to Heat 
50., ME. hele, and Hain sd.2, conformed in vowel 
to the adj., OE, 2d/.] Health, well-being, welfare ; 
cure, remedy ; =Hatt 50.2, HEAL sd. 

a12z00 Moral Ode 202 in Trin. Coll. Hont. 226 Ac mihte 
libbe afre-mo a blisse and an hale. cx1z00 Vices § Virtues 
(1888) a9 Ne on wele ne on wau3he, ne on hale ne on unhale. 
c1z05 Lay. 17755 Pat scal be on pin hale. 1596 SPENSER 
Astroph. 103 All heedlesse of his dearest hale. 1795 Burns 
Poem addressed to Mitchell vy, My hale and weel I'll tak a 
care o’t. [But here perh. only a Sc. dial. form of Heat sé.] 

b. Li hale, var. of zl hazl (Hain sb.2 2), bad 
luck. In quots. used advb.= Unfortunately, un- 
luckily, disastrously. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 4905 Ful ilhale [FazrZ il haile] did yee 
pat dede. c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 230 Now illa 
hale was he borne. 

+ Hale, sd.2 Os. Forms: 1 heath (heale), 1-4 
hal, 4-5 hale. [OE. ha/h, healh, infl. hale, heale.] 
A corner, a nook ; a secret place. 

¢897 K. AStrrep Gregory's Past. xxxv. 245 Fordem zlc 
waz bid zebiezed twiefeald on dem heale. c1000 Prose 
Life St. Guthlac xx. 82 Hleonian on dam hale his cyrcan. 
ax100 Anglo-Sax, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 326/9 Angulus, 
hyrne, odde heal. ax12zg0 Owl & Night. 2 Ich was in one 
sumere dale, In one suthe dijzele hale. c¢1315 SHOREHAM 
160 Ac tho hy herde God speke, Wel sone an hal by-gonne 
threke, sort Pol. Songs (Camden) 150 We beth honted 
from hale to hurne. c1450 Myrc 1384 Hast pow do bat 
synne bale By any wommon pat lay in hale? 

+ Hale, 54.3 Ods. Also 5 halle, 6 hail, hall. 
[app. a. OF. ale (13th c. in Littré), mod.F. halle 
a covered market-place, a. OS. and OHG. halla, 
an area or space covered over, The word is thus 
in origin a doublet of HALL, with a different pro- 
nunciation and application, due to its French use.] 
A place roofed over, but usually open at the sides ; 
a pavilion; a tent; a booth, hut, or other tem- 
porary structure for shelter. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9280 In halles and 
hales bordes leyd. c1440 Promp. Parv. 222/1 Hale or 
tente, Papilio, scena. c1440 Carcrave Life St. Kath. 1. 
734 Euery man had plente in hale and in halle. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. cexlii. (1482) 277 The kyng lete make 
in al hast a long and a large hous of tymbre the which was 
callid an Hale (and couered with tylles ouer) and it was open 
al about on both sides and at the endes, x530 Pauscr. 
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228/2 Halla long tent in a felde, ¢ente. 1872 I. B. Le? in 
Brydges Cens. Lit. VII. 240 (N.) Dangerous diseases .. to 
souldiours by reason of lying upon the ground and un- 
covered, and lykewyse to horses for lacke ofhales, 1577-87 
Hotinsuep Chron, (1807-8) III. 8r Certeine Frenchmen .. 
hearing that the English tents and pavillions were a good 
waie distant from the armie..spoiled the hails, robbed the 
tents, 1606 HoLLanp Sweton. 55 A certaine rate in monie 
- allowed, For their sumpter-mules, for their tentes and hales. 
b. fl. (as sing.) ? A market-hall [= F. les halles}. 
1541 Aderd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) The townis consent to mak 
a halis to mett the wyttal that hapenis to cum to this burgh 


to sell. 
Hale (hél), 53.4 Now rare or Obs. Also 6 Sc. 


haill, [f. Haue v.!, of which sense t may be 
the imperative, used subst. See also Haut sb.] 

1. In hotse and hale, hale and how, exclamations 
of sailors in hauling something. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vu. xv, Where were many 
shyppes and maryners noyse with hale and how. 1513 
Douctas 4 xeis 1. viii. 11x Towart the left, with mony heis 
and haill, Socht all our flot. 1867 Morris Yasou x. 587 
And so drew Argo up, with hale and how, On to the grass. 
1890 — in Eng. [llustr, Mag. July 759 Uprose the hale and 
how of the mariners. 

b. The act of haling or hauling. 

c1695 ConcGREVE Taking of Namur (Seager), Uprooting 
hills with most tremendous hale. 

2. A haul (of fish). 

1751 R. Partock P. Wilkins xxxiv. (1883) 92/2 It being 
a large hale, and a shelving bank, I could not lift it. 
Hale, 54.5 Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 haile. 
a. ON. halt, Da. hale tail: cf. plough-tail.] 
1. p/. The two handles of a plough or wheel- 

barrow. 

1611 Cotcr., Le manche dune charrue, a Plough-tayle, 
or handle; the Plough-hale. 1613 Marxuam Lug. Hus- 
bandman 1. 1. vi. (1635) 36 If your Plough-irons .. will not 
bite on the earth.,it is a signe that you hang too heavie on 
the Plough hales. 1649 Buitue Zug. Liprov. Impr. (1653) 
190 For the Plough-handles, some call them Stilts, and some 
Hales, and some Staves. 1725 in Brapiey Mam. Dict. s.v. 
Plough. 1868 Atxinson Cleveland Gloss., Hales, the 
handles or ends of the plough-stilts : usually in the com- 
pound. form Plough-hales. 1877 N. W. Linc. Gloss., 
Barrow-hale, the handle of a wheel-barrow. 

+2. A pot-hook. Obs. 

1674 Ray S.§ £. C. Words 68 A Hale: (Suff.) i.e. a tram- 
mel in the Essex dialect. 

+ Hale, 56.6 Obs. rave. =HAto. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 222/1 Hale, or cyrcle a-bowte be 
mone, ado. : 

Hale (h2il), a. (adv.) Forms: a, Eng. 1 hal, 2-4 
hal, 3— hale (4 halle, ale, hele, 8-9 heal, zorth. 
dial, heale, heeal, heyel, yell). 8. Sc. 4 halle, 
4- hale, 5- hail (5 hayle, 5-6 haile, 5- haill, 6 
heale, hele, 6-8 heal). [The northern dial. repr. 
of OE, id/, which became in south and midl. dial. 
hol, hool, hole, WHOLE, but remained in the north 
hal, hale, in which form it has been taken over in 
modern times into the literary language in sense 3. 

In Scotch from 15th c., long @ was spelt ay, az; 
hence, the later Sc. forms hayl, hazl, haill, for 
earlier hale, OE. hd/, must be distinguished from 
original north Eng. Hain, in same sense, derived 
from Norse hez//. Heal(e is a modern Sc. repr. of 
the closer sound (hial, hiel) into which Za/e has now 
passed, and must be distinguished from Eng. heal 
(hil), ME. hele] 

I. 1. Free from injury; safe, sound, unhurt. 
Now only Sc. and north. dial. 

c1000 Ags, Gosp. Matt. x. 22 Se burh-wunap 06 ende, se 
byp hal. c1z00 Ormin 14818 Godess follc all hal & sund 
Comm..to lande. a@1300 Cursor M. 24888 If bou will hale 
Cum o pis scip to land. 1375 (MS. 1489) Barsour Bruce 11. 
g2 The King..eschapyt haile and fer. c1400 MaunpDeEv. 
(Roxb.) xvii. 79 It kepez be lymmes of a man hale, 1513 
Douctas nels (1553) 1x. iv. 102 So hele and fere [ed. 
Small hail and feyr] mote sauf me Jupiter. 1567 Sati~. 
Poems Reform. iv. 74 It wald mak ony haill hairt sair. 1597 
Monrtcomertr Cherrie § Slae 897 Quhyle my heart is heal 
(yume prevail]. 1786 Burns Zf. to Major Logan iii, Hale 
be your heart, hale be your fiddle, 1802 R. ANDERSON 
Cumberld. Ball. 35 O heale be thy heart ! my auld cronie. 

2. Free from disease, healthy, in good health, 
well; recovered from disease, healed, ‘ whole’. 
Now Sc. and north. dial. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 74 ponne bid se man hal on preora 
nihte fyrste. c1175 Lamb, Hom. 29 Ane wunde..bet ne 
mei beon longe hwile hal. a@x1300 Cursor M. 13106 Messels 
er hale, cripels gas right. ¢1375 (15th c. MS.) Se. Leg. 
Saints Prol. 125 Of all sekness, and of all bale, In name of 
Thesu pai mad haile. cx14s0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3638 
[He] had made diuerse hale and fere. 1513 DoucLas 4neis 
1v. Prol. 126 Ane haill mannis estait, In temperat warmnes, 
nother to cald nor hait. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 
107 My seely sheepe .. bene hale enough, I trowe. 1597 
Monrcomerie Cherrie §& Slae 1474 Our full intent is now 
To haif 3e hale. 1792 Burns Duncan Gray iv, Meg grew 
sick—as he grew heal. 1871 G. Macponatp Gosfel Women, 
in Wks. Fancy & Imag. I. 135 Sickness may be more hale 
than health. hone 

+b. fg. Free from what is injurious; sound, 
wholesome. Odés. 

¢ 1300 Cursor M. 24650 (Edinb.) pi suet sun sa halle [v.» 
hale] of hiht. c1320 Sey Sag. (W-) 693 Hit n’is non hale 
To leue stepmoderes tale. c1475 Babees Bk. 101 Latte ay 
youre chere be lowly, blythe, and hale, 1563 Win3er Your 
Scotr Thre Quest. xxxii. Wks. 1888 1. 97 Preist..that may 
instruct the peple be hale and syncere doctrine. 


[app. 


HALE. 


3. Free from infirmity; sound in constitution ; 
robust, vigorous. (The current literary sense: now 
most freq. of old persons.) 

(Not exactly the same as any northern dialect use, and 
perh. originating in Spenser's use: cf. sense 2, quot. 1579.) 

1734 Jarvis Let. to Swift 24 Nov. in S.’s Lett. (1766) 11, 207 
Finding my old friend..so hale at 83-4. 1768-74 ‘Tucker Lé, 
Nat. (1852) Il. 401 The soundest halest constitution may .. 
catch an infection. 1823 Scorr Peverili, Thencame the strong 
hale voice of the huntsman soldier with its usual greeting. 
1824 Dispin Libr. Contp. 530 A hale, active, and compre- 
hensive mind. 1865 Livincstone Zamibesi xxvi. 541 A hale 
hearty old age. 

II. The northern form of WHOLE, in its current 
senses, 

4. Of things material : Whole, entire, unbroken, 
undivided ; undecayed. 

¢1z00 OrMIN 18512 All hal and unntodeledd. az1z2as 
Juliana 31 Sein iuhan..ase hal com up prof; as he wes hal 
meiden. @1300 Cursor M. 19313 We find .. be dors sperd, 
pe walles hale. c1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6601 Pai fand 
him all hale liggand. 1533 BeLLeNDEN Livy 1. (1822) 96 
Ane hede of ane man, with visage hale, but ony corruptioun. 
1786 Burns Scotch Drink xxi, Hale breeks. 

5. Of things immaterial, time, numbers, ete. : 
Whole, entire, complete ; with no part wanting. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 419 [Pai] suld be of anumbre hale. /dzd. 
9262 Fra adam pe ald to crist es tald Sexti hale generacions. 
1340 Hamro.te Pr. Consc. 3933 Pe space of alle ane hale 
yhere. 1508 Dunsar Twa Mariit Wemen 386 Ane hail 
3ear. 1513 DouGias A neis (1553) vil. ix. 105 With hale [ed. 
Small haill] routis Ascaneus to reskew. 1802 R. ANDERSON 
Cumberid, Ball. 34 Wad dance for a heale winter neet. 
1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Hyel, Hale, whole. 

6. Zhe hale, the whole, all the; also with pos- 
sessives, etc. 

a1300 Cursor M. 6420 Had godds folk pe hale maistri. 
1375 Barsour Bruce t. 274 The halle condicioun off a threll. 
a@1400-50 Alexander 441 Halden heuydman of all pe hale 
werde. 1558 Q. Kennepy Compend. Tractive in Wodr. 
Soc. Misc. 98 Puttande my heale confidence in God onelie. 
1562 Win3Et Cert. Tvractates iii. Wks. 1888 I. 26 The 
haill Kirk of God. @1670 Spatpine Trou. Chas. 1 (1829) 
6 The laird.., his lady, and haill household. 1816 Scorr 
Antiq. xv, Himthat the hale town kensnaethingabout. 1863 
Tyneside Songs 25 Aw elways gan The yell hog or nyen. 

b. p/. The whole of the, all the. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 2992 And cald his men be for him hale. 
c1470 Henry Wadlace 1. 357 Thai lands hayle than was his 
heretage. 1535 STEWART Crov. Scot. (1858) I. 10 Thair 
victuallis haill were consumit aw. 1557-75 Diurn. Occurr. 
(Bannatyne) 62 The haill lordis past to the tolbuith. 1582-88 
Hist. Fas. VI, The haill subiects of this realme. 

+7. All. Obs. 


@1300 Cursor M. 13303 Quen bat bai war to-gedir hale. 
c1300 Havelok 2370 Hal hundred knithes dede he calle. 
c1375 Sc, Leg. Saints, Thomas 22 Quhen bu hale ynd has 
to me Conuertyt. 

Sole. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias 137 He hyme mad Hale 
kepare of al pe thinge. c147o Henry Wallace 1. 140 
Protector haile he maid hym of Scotland. 1578-1600 Scof, 
Poems 16th C. 11. 153 Thy helpe and haill succour. 

9. Possessing full rights as a citizen; not a 
‘broken man’ (BROKEN 9). 

1609 Skene Keg. AZaz. 80 He is oblissed onely to enter 
his persone, or bodie, gif he be ane haill man, in the court. 

B. adv. Wholly, entirely. Sc. and xorth. dial. 
€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 102 To be varld ded vare 
pai hayle. c1470 Henry Wadlace 1. 9 Contrar haile thair 
will. 1508 DunBar 7wa Mariit Wemen 325 Quhen I the 
cure had all clene, and him ourcummyn haill. 1585 Jas. I 
Ess, Poeste (Arb.) 43 Ane hors, when he is barded haile. 
1862 Histor Prov. Scot. 32 Better ae e’e than hail blind. 

Hale (h2il),v.! Forms: 3- hale; also 4 halie, 
halye, (halle), 4-6 hayl(e, 5-7 haile, (6 haale), 
6-7 (8-9 in sense 4b) hail, See also Haut. [a. 
OF. haler, in sense 1 (12th c.in Littré),a, OF rankish 
hélon =OHG. halon, holén, modG. holen, to fetch, 
etc., OS. Aalén, MDu. and Du. “halen, to fetch, 
draw, haul, OF ris. Aaléa, EFris. halen, to draw, 
pull, haul. 

Icel. and Sw. hala, Da. hale (on the ground of which the 
OFr. word has been erroneously assumed to be from Norse) 
are late adoptions from LG. (the Icel. perh. from Eng.).] 

1, trans. To draw or pull. ‘+a. Formerly in 
gen. sense, and in various spec. uses now ods. or 
arch.: e.g. to draw zp, hoist, set (a sail) ; to take 
a ‘pull’ at, toss off (liquor); to pull or tear 
asunder or in pieces; to contract, cause to shrink ; 
to draw back (an arrow) on the string. (=Draw 
v. in various senses.) 

13.. . Adis. 992 ‘They setten mast, and halen saile. 
13.. £. E. Allit. P. B. 1520 He haled of be cuppe. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12061 Bowlyne on bou- 
spret to sette and hale. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. i. 
(1495) 104 The fumositees in the stomak come to the brayne 
and..drawe and hale the skynnes of the brayne, and brede 
ache in the same skynnes. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 223/1 Halyn, 
or drawyn, tvaho, 1513 Douctas ncis v. ix. 36 Mynes- 
theus..Onto the heid has halit wp on hie, Baith arrow and 
ene etland at the merk. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 40 Hail al 
and ane. hail hym yp til vs..‘Vhe ankyr vas halit vp abufe 
the vattir. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xiii. 218 The place 
that’s haled with the crampe. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 
ut. ii, 1. i. (1651) 450 Thou shalt be haled in pieces with.. 
some passion or other. 1644 Dicpy Wat. Bodies 1. xix. (1658) 
209 A..pin of wood, over which they use to hale their lace 
when they wind it. 1740 Netson Wond, Nat. Displayed 
11. xxvi. 284 Fastened to a thick Rope, which is haled in 
by an Engine. 1842 Tennyson St. Sim, Sty/, 63 The rope 
that haled the buckets from the well, 


HALE. 


b. To draw or pull along, or from one place to 
another, esp. with force or violence; to drag, tug. 
Now superseded in ordinary speech by Haut. 

¢1z05 Lay. 16712 ‘Toward Hengest he leop..and igrap 
hine bi pan toppe, & hine zfter him halede. 1377 LANcL. 
P. Pi. B. vut. 95 Dobest..bereth a bisschopes crosse, Is 
hoked on pat one ende, to halie men fro helle [1393 C. 
x1. 93 And halye with be hoked ende ille men to goode]. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 363b/2 She remembryd how 
Jhesus..was..haled forth and mocked. 1570-6 LAMBARDE 
Peramb, Kent (1826) 230 He..drew and haled the rest out 
of the doores, by the haire and heeles. 1611 Biste Acts 
viii. 3 Saul... hailing men and women, committed them to 
prison. 2649 Jer. TayLor Gt. Exemp, mi. xix. 153 As one 
hal’d to execution. 1837 CartyLe 7%. Rev. I. v. v, Some 
score or two. .are indignantly haled to prison. 1873 SMILES 
Huguenots Fr. i. xii. (1881) 244 They were haled before the 
magistrates, fined and imprisoned. 

2. fig. To constrain, or draw forcibly Zo, z#¢o, or 
out of a course of action, feeling, condition, etc. ; 
to bring 2 violently, drag z. 

1377-93 [see 1b]. 1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 54 [It] 
haleth me into a certaine hope of perpetual renowne, 1641 
Hinne ¥. Bruen ii, 7 They .. hale and force them by their 
commands and threats. 1651 Hopes Leviath. tv. xliv. 
347 Texts.. haled to their purposes by force of wit. 1697 
Dampier Voy, (1729) I. 493 The Land hales the wind. 1748 
Ricuarpson Clarissa (rer) III. xxxvi. 216 Inferences, 
consequences, strained deductions .. haled in to tease me. 
1869 I'risweLt Lss. Eng. Writers x. 139 Garrick haled on 
one hand by Tragedy and on the other by Comedy. 

+b. To harry, molest. Ods. 

1530 PALscr. 579/1, I harye, or mysse entreate or hale one. 
1641 Mitton Reform. u. (1851) 67 To let them still hale 
us, and worrey us with their band-dogs, and Pursivants. 
1847-78 Hatiiwett, /Ya/e,.to vex, or trouble; to worry. 

3. absol. or tntr. To pull, tug. 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. clxix, Thou art to feble of thy-self 
..to clymbe[n] or to hale Withoutin help. 1563-87 Foxr 
A. & M, (1684) 111. 276 Hale on apace. .and merrily hoise up 
your sails. ¢1580 Drake in The World Encompassed, etc. 
(Hakl. Soc. 1854) App. iv. 213, I must have the gentleman 
to hayle and draw with the mariner, and the maryner with 
the gentleman. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ili. 3 The 
Minister may hale and pull, but vnlesse the Father draw, 
none come to the Sonne. 1879 SreveNson Tau. Cevennes, 
A yoke of..stolid oxen were patiently haling at the plough. 

+ 4. zntr. To move along as if drawn or pulled ; 
to move with force or impetus, hasten, rush; sfec. 
of a ship, to proceed before the wind with sails set, 
to sail (cf. 1a). Also fig. Obs. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr, Kut. 136 Per hales in at be halle dor an 
aghlich mayster. c1400 Destr. Troy 12286 He..halit on 
full hard vnto the hegh Sea, 1667 Lond. Gaz. No. 221/1 
Several other ships are haleing out of this Harbor. 1727 
A. Hamirton Mew Acc. E. Ind. I, lii. 256 A more con- 
venient Place. .for the Man of War to hale ashore. bid. 257 
That Day that his Ship haled off. 

b. To flow, run down in a large stream. Oés. exc. 
Sc. and xorth. dial. (In later use written haz.) 

13.. £2. £. Addit. P. A. 125 Doun after a strem pat dry3ly 
halez. c1420 Pallad. on Hush. x1. 284 From grapis 
blake a myghty wyn wole hale. a 1529 SkELTon P. Sfarowe 
22, | wept and I wayled, The tearys downe hayled. 1533 
Bevienpen Livy 1, (1822) ror The teris began fast to hale 
owre hir chekis. @ 1783 W¢lly o’ Douglass-dale xiv. in Child 
Ballads 1 ci, An the tears came hailing down. a 1835 
Mornerwe_t in Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 101 Het 
tears are hailin’ ower your cheek, And hailin’ ower your 
chin. Mod. Sc. The sweat was just hailin’ off me. 

+e. transf. To project, extend, reach. Obs. 

13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 788 A ful huge he3t hit [the wall] 
haled vpon lofte. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 2077 The hede [of 
the spear] haylede owtt behynde ane halfe fote large. 

+Hale, v.2 Ods. [Either f. Hatr a, or a 
variant of HEAL v. assimilated to HALE a.] cvans. 
To make hale or whole; to heal. 

c12z00 Vices §& Virtues 7x1 Dat pu cunne hes halen. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 14157 (Gott.) Pai troud pat he moght pair 
broper hale of all his soght. c1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 7 Fiue woundes That ere not 3it haled, ne salle be 
many stoundes. @1340 HaAmrote Psalter xcvii. 2 Pa pat 
ere halyd [v. » holed] in trouth & luf. 1530 LyNnpEsay 
Test. Papyngo 789 In name of Christe thay halit mony 
hounder, Rasyng the dede, and purgeing the possest. 

tHale, zt. Ots. [app. the same as MHG. 
hale, OG. halo, imperative of halén, holén, holen 
to fetch, of which the emphatic forms hald, hold 
were esp. used for hailing a ferry-man: see Hilde- 
brand in Zeztsch. f. d. Deutschen Unterricht II. 
393-] Avcry to call attention. 

c1290 St. Christopher 84 in S. Eng. Leg. 273 A ni3t in be 
obur half of be watur, a uoiz bare cam and gradde ‘ Hale, 


hale’ to seint Cristofre, pat he him pare-ouer ladde. [See 
also £. £. Poets (1862) 62.) 

Hale, obs. f. Hain v.2 and v.3; var. HELE v.1 

+ Hale-bowline. Waut. Ods. [f. Hauev.] 
One fit to hale a bowline; an able seaman. 

1627 Cart. Smita Seaman's Gram. xii. 56 Manned with 
prest men, being halfe of them scarce hale Boulings. [1867 
Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Haul-bowlings, the old name 
for the able-bodied seamen.] 


Halec, Halecize, var. ALro, ALEcIzE. 

Halecoid (heI¢koid), a. and sb. Lchth. [f. 
mod.L. Halecoides, f. halec, alec, sauce prepared 
from small fish, and perh. the fish itself: see -orD.] 
a. adj. Of or belonging to the herring family. b. 
sd. A clupeoid fish. 

Halecomorphous (he:l?komp‘1fos), a. Zchth. 
[f. L. alec, alec (see prec.) + Gr. poppy form + 
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-ous.] Belonging to the Halecomorphi, an order 
of ganoid fishes, also called Cycloganotdet. 


+ Halecret, hallecret (he lkrét). Sc. Obs. 
Forms: 6 halkrig, halkri(c)k, 9 halkrike, hal(1)e- 
cret,allecret. [a. I. halecret,in 15-16th c. allecret, 
halcret, of uncertain origin : perh. containing Ger. 
hals neck.] ‘A species of corslet, of beaten iron, 
composed of two pieces for the front and the back’? 
(Littré) ; according to Meyrick ‘a half-suit of 
light plate armour, worn alike by footmen and 
horsemen, furnished with long tassels’; used 
about the middle of the 16th century. 

1536 BreLtteNDEN Cron. Scot. v. v. (1821) I. 174 He 
armyt hym with his halkrig, bow and arowis. 1540 Sc, 
Acts Fas. V (1597) § 87 That all vthers. .haue jack of plate, 
halkrik, or brigitanes. 1801 GrosE Ant. Arm. 250 (Jam.) 
The halecret was a kind of corselet of two pieces, one 
before and one behind; it was lighter than the cuirass. 
1842 Meyrick Anc, Armour 11, 206 Officers of infantry in 
allecrets. bid. 227 Hallecret. 

+ Harlely, adv. Obs. Forms: 4 halic, halik, 
haali, Sc. halily, 4-5 halli, hally, hali, haly, 
4-6 halely, 6 Sc. hailelie, halelie, 6-7 hailly. 
Northern and esp. Sc. form of WHOLLY, q.v. 

a1300 Cursor M. 22931 Sua haali [Fairxf, Gott. hali] sal 
pai ban rise pare, Pam sal noght want a hefd hare. dd. 
26398 Pan be-houis him screue him halli [/aixf hali] pat 
will haf halik his merci. 1352 Minor Poems (Hall) iv. 92 
For pare pan had pe lely flowre Lorn all halely his honowre. 
c 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 139 To putte vs all halely in 
be mercy of Godd. @1575 Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne) 
302 Haililie left woyd. @1605 MontcomERiE Poems 
xxxviii. 18 To vse them hailly as they wold. 

Halende, var. Hrauunp Oés., Saviour. 

Haleness (ha'lnés). [f. Hate a. +-nuss.] 

1. Northern dial. form of WHOLENESS, q.v. 

@ 1340 Hamrote Psalter ii. 8 The halnes of all creatures. 

2. The quality or state of being hale ; healthi- 
ness, robustness. 

1862 Smites Engineers ILI. 455 Struck by the haleness 
and comeliness of the English men and women. 

Haler (hé‘lo). [f. Hate v.l+-zr1.] One 
who hales or hauls. See also Hattizr, HAULER. 

1611 Corer., 7zreur, a drawer, puller. .haler, lugger. 1755 
Jounson, Haler, he who pulls or hales. 1815 Pocklington 
Canal Act 43 Boatmen, watermen, halers, 1876 Morris 
Sigurd 1. 17 The halers of the hawsers. 

|| Halesia (he'lzsia). Bot. [Named after Stephen 
Hales, an a botanist, 1677-1761.] A genus 
of plants (N. O. Styracee), containing the beauti- 
ful Snowdrop or Silver-bell tree of the southern 
United States, //alesza tetraptera, and other species. 

1760 J. Exuis in PArd. Trans. Abr. XI. 508 (¢it/e) Of the 
Plants Halesia and Gardenia. 1865 Parkman //uguenots 
iv. (1875) 58 Here the halesia hangs out its silvery bells. 

+ Ha‘leskarth, hai-lscart, a. Sc. Ods. [f. 
HALE a. + skart, scart, Scratcu.] Free from 
injury ; unhurt, unscratched. 

1513 Douctas 2neis v. v. 72 And brocht his feris hail- 
scarth to the cost. @1603in Moyses’ Mem. Yas. VI, 71 (Jam.) 
And then brocht the said Will. away hailscart. 

Halesome (hé‘'ls#m), a. Forms: 3-4 halsum, 
4-6 (chiefly Sc.) halesum, 4-5 (8-9 Sc.) hale- 
some, 5-6 Sc. hailsum, 6 halsome. [Cf. ON. 
hetlsamr salutary.] The northern, and now chiefly 
Sc. form of WHOLESOME, q.v. 

c1z00 ORMIN 10799 Sannt Johaness fullhtninng wass 
Halsumm and god to fanngenn. a1340 HampoLe Psalter 
xxx. 18 Nathynge iss halesumere ban to hope in god in all 
anguys. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxx, 130 Pe aer es no3t 
so gude bare ne so halesome. c¢1450 Cov. AZyst. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 93 ‘Trewly your counselle is ryght good and eylsum. 
1597 Montcomerir Cherrie § Slae 1381 Nane hailsomer for 
his behuve. 1813 Hocc Queen’s Wake, Kilmeny iii, Yet you 
are halesome and fair to see. 

Hence Halesomely adv., Halesomeness. 

a 1340 Hampote Psalter cxlvii. 7 Pai melt halsumly in godis 
luf. 1483 Cath, Angl. 170/2 An Halesomenes, saldubvitas. 

Halewe(n, obs. form of Hattow. 

+ Halewei, -wey. 0ds. Forms: 3 halewei, 
haliwei(e, halewi, he(a)lewi, halwei, halewei3, 
5 haliw(h)ey, halyvey. [ME. halewe7}, heale-, 
helewt, pointing to an OE. *hétlewabz, *hdlwetz, 
corresp, to MHG. hedlwig, -wdc, -awdc, wege, 
ON. heiludgr, f. OE. h#l, OHG. heil, ON. heill 
health (Haiusé.2, Hua sd.) + OE. wz, OHG. wig, 
ON. vdgr wave, water. Some of the forms show 
association with Addiz holy. See Grimm Deutsche 
Mythol. 1. 551.) A healing water, used both as a 
drink, and as a lotion for wounds; balm, antidote. 

c1z05 Lay. 23071 Heo sculde mid haleweie helen his 
wunden. /é¢d. 28617 Heo scal..al hal me makien mid 
haleweize drenchen. c1220 Bestiary 749 Asmel..dat ouer- 
cumed haliweie wid swetnesse. a@1225 Ancr. R. 04 Hit is 
a derne healewi bet no mon ne icnowed pet naued hit ismec- 
ched. Jééd, 282 Pu attrest be mid helewi, & wundest pe 
mid salue, a@1240 Urersunx in Cott. Hom. 200 Swete iesu 
mi leof, mi lif, mi leome, min healewi, min huni ter. did. 
183 Min halwi. a1300 Land of Cokayne 84 in £. E. P. 
(1862) 158 Per bep itij willis in pe abbei, of triacle and 
halwei. c1440 Promp. Parv. 223/2 Halyvey, or bote a-3en 
sekenesse, as treaclé or ober lyke (A. ballwey)) antidotum 
..salutiferum, 1214.. Arundel MS. 42, f. 93 (Promp. 
Parv, 223 note) Balsamum, &c. haliwhey. 


Half (haf), sd. Forms: 1- half; also 1 healf, 
(halb), 2-3 alf, (3 heelf, Orm. hallf, elf, 4 helf, 
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helue), 4-5 halue, 4-7 halfe, (6-7 haulf(e, 
hafe). //. 4-halves (havz): also 4 halfis, 5-7 
-es, (6 hawves), 7-8 halfs. [A Com. Teut. 
sb.: OE. healf fem.=OS. halla (MDu., MLG. 
halve), OHG. halba (MUG. “albe), ON. halfa 
(halfa), Goth. halba side, half: see Haur a, The 
oldest sense in all the langs. is ‘ side’.] 

I. +1. Side; one of the (two) sides (ofan object) 
as a specification of position or direction ; the right 
or left side, the right or left ‘hand’ (of any one) ; 
the direction indicated by the side or hand. Ods. 

aqo0 Epinal Gloss. 51 Altrinsecus, an ba halbae [Z7/. 
halbe, Cov/. halfe]. 805 Charter in O. LE. Texts (1885) 442 
On nenze odre halfe. 862 /did. 438 An easthalfe. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 21 Sittan, an on bine swidran healfe, 
and an on bine wynstran. c1ooo Sax. Leechd. I. 262 On 
pa healfe pe pt sar bib. cxogo Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
338/8 Adtrinsecus, on twa healfa. c12z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 
67 He shode®d pe rihtwise an his rihthalue. ¢xzz05 Lay. 
x4o18 A bas helf pere Humbre. ¢ 1340 Cursor M. 6263 
(Fairf.) Pe see on ayper half ham stode as ij. wallis. 1362 
Lancet. 2. Pe. A. u. 7 ‘Loke on pe lufthond’, quod heo, 
‘and seo wher [he] stondep’ .. I lokede on pe luft half, as 
pe ladi me tauhte, 1375 Barnour Bruce iv. 150 Thai on 
twa halfis war assalit. ¢ 1380 Siv /evumd. 882 Pan laid he 
on be Sarsyns wykke faste be euery helue. c¢ 1400 Destr, 
Troy 1353 Thai soght into the Cite vpon sere haluys. 1495 
Actit Hen. VII, c. 4 § 1 On this halfe the fest of Ester. 
1532 More Confut. Barnes vin. Wks. 805/1 ‘Then thou 
shalte see me on the backe halfe. [1600 FairrFax 7asso 1x. 
lxxiv. 174 The purple morning peeped ore The eastren 
threshold, to our halfe of land.) 

+2. fig. One of the opposite sides in a conflict, of 


the opposite sexes in descent, etc. Ods. 

a88s Will of Alfred in Earle Land Charters 148 Min 
yldra feeder haefde zecweden his land on 6a sperehealfe, nzes 
on 6a spinlhealfe. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 217 Pe compaynye 
abes half muche anebered was. /éid. 325 He was, in hys 
moder alf, Seynt Edwardes broper. ¢1380 Wyctir Sed. 
Wks. III. 248 Pe Jewis seide pat Crist was not on Goddis 
halfe. cx1q00 Desty. Troy 13474 His beayell..On his modur 
halfe. 1563 Dotman in Airy. Mag., Hastings \xxviil. 2 On 
princes halves the myghty god doth fyght. 

+b. Side, part (as of one of the parties to a 
transaction). Ov (27, by) the half of: on the part 
of, as far as concerns, with respect to. Oz this half: 
in regard or respect of this, on this account. Ods. 

1068 Charter Will. 1 in Eng. Hist. Rev. Oct. (1896) 741 
And per-to eake on minre healfe ic heom geaf and zeupe 
.. pat land. c12z30 Hali Meid. 7 Nu penne on oder half 
nim pe to be worlde. 13.. Coer de L. 3302 In myne halff, 
I graunt the foreward. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer 77eylus iv. 917 (945) 
It shal not lakke, certeyn, on myn halve. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ecxiii. 199 In that other halfe it was founde 
by an Enquest..that [etc.]. 1526 Sxerton Alaguyf. 1032, 
I am so occupied On this half, & on every syde. 

+c. Hence Ox (i) the half of: on the part of, 
in the name of, as the agent or representative of, 
for, instead of, on or in behalf of. Ods. 

¢1200 OrmIN 2830 Patt word .. burrh Gabrial Wass se33d 
o Godess hallfe. a1300 /’lorviz § Bl. 144 Ber him pis ring 
On mine halue totokning. c¢1380.S7r Ferumb, 99 Send hem 
bobe on pyn helf. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxlix. 129 We 
amonest yow fyrst in the popes half, that [etc.]. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 414/1 He would fayne haue his false 
translacion..sayde and songen a goddes halfe. 

+d. Ox Goa’s half: in God’s name, for God’s 
sake ; used to add emphasis to a petition, command, 
or expression of consent or resignation, Ods. 

a1223 Ancr. R. 22 Hwo se mei stonden euer on vre 
Leafdi wurschipe, stonde a godes halue. 1297 R. Giouc. 
(1724) 561 He let hom go a Godes half. ¢1369 CHaucer 
Dethe Blaunche 370‘ A goddys halfe, in goode tyme !’ quod 
I. c1430 Chev. Assigne 219 ‘Go we forthe, fader’, quod 
pe childe, ‘ vpon goddes halfe !’ @1529 Skevron E27. Rum- 
myng 501 She yelled lyke a calf, Rise up on God’s half, 

II. 3. One of two opposite, corresponding, or 
equal parts into which a thing is or may be divided. 

a. Of material objects, in which each half lies 
on one szde of the dividing line (thus connected 
with 1). 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Mark vi. 23 A half rices mines. 1297 
R. Grove. (1724) 3 Muche del of Engolond, be on half al bi 
Weste, a@ 1300 Cursor M. 8715 (Cott.) Wit suerd it [child] 
sal be delt in tua And aiber sal haue an half [/ai7/. half, 
Gott., Trin. a side] in hand. 1535 CoverDALE 2 Same. x. 4 
Hanun .. shoue of the one halue of their beerdes. 162 
Sanperson Se77. 1.89 Making as if he would cut the chil 
into halfs, and give either of them one half. 1666 Boyte 
Orig. Formes § Quai. 136 In the parting of it into halfes 
(as when our Hazle Nuts..part in the middle longwise). 
1717 Frezier Voy. S. Sea 120 note, To unite the two Sides, 
or Halves of the Float. 1851 CARPENTER Jan. Phys. 182 
A continuation of the sagittal-suture down the middle, 
dividing it into two equal halves. : " 

b. Of quantities or numbers, in which the half 
bears the same proportion to the whole as one of 
the halves of a material object, but all connexion 
with szde is lost ; a moiety. ‘ 

cso Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xix. 8 Heono half godra minra 
Drihten sello ic dorfendum [Ags. Gos. Nu ic sylle dearfum 
healfe mine zhta; Hatton G. half mine ehte]. 1297 R. 
Grove. (1724) 31 [Leir] 3ef hys twei do3tren half, & half 
hym self nom. ax1300 Cursor M. 3999 Ar he pe half o paa 
haa slayn. c1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxi. 464 Yf 
men had gyven hym the halve of all the worlde. 1563 W. 
Fue Meteors iv. (1640) 47 They ascend not past the halfe 
of one mile inheight. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 
32 Ambition being the one half of the game. 1685 Gracian’s 
Courtier’s Orac. 157 And in that sense the ingenious Para- 
dox is true; That the half is more than the whole, 1820 
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Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. 11. 129 Of this number of whales, 
considerably above half have been taken by five ships now 
in the trade, /d7d. 223 One-half or three fourths of an inch 
thick. 1823 — Whale Fishery 5 Forsale .. at one-half the 
cost prices, 

ec. After a cardinal number, as one,,.and a half. 

(For the earlier mode of expressing this, see HALF a. 2.) 

cx290 Beket 14 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 107 To 3eres and an 
half. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 4554 Thre days and an half. 
1420 EL. E, Wills (1882) 46 A bolle pece bat weyyth vij 
ouunsus & halfe, and halfe a quarter. 1577 B. GoocE 
Heresbach's Husb, 11. (1586) 77 They must be set a foote 
and a halfe asunder, 1583 HottyBanp Campo di Fior 157 
An houre and a halfe after we are up. 1673 Ray Yourn. 
Low C. 3 We took places in the Passage-Boat for Bruges, 
and at a League and halfs end came to a Lock. 1700 T. 
Brown tr, /resny’s Amusem. Ser. & Com. 11 For about 
three parts and a half of four in the Year, 1817 J. McLrop 
Voy. Alceste ii. (1820) 45 One of his attendants .. received 
. about a dozen and a half blows with a flat bamboo. 

4. More vaguely: One of two divisions more or 
less approaching equality: esp. with comparatives, 
as the larger or better half. + Formerly, some- 
times, one of three or more divisions, 

@1300 Cursor M. 25046 Four halues o pis werld rond, 
1340 4 yenb, 16 Ech of be ilke zeuen [heauedes] him to-delp 
ine uele halues. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 13303 The more halfe 
of my men & my mayn shippis. 1580 etc. Better half [see 
Berrer a.3b]. 1614 Br, Hatt Recoll. Treat. 196 One 
halfe of the world knowes not how the other lives. 166x J. 
Cuitprey Brit. Baconica 25 The top of it is hollow like the 

Jong halfof an Egg. c1730 Swirr Direct. Servants Wks. 
1778 X. 331 Swear. .it ie into three halves. 1858 A. W, 
Drayton Sfort. S. Africa 74 The better half of a chicken- 

ic. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. v. § 55 The larger 

alf of the phenomena. 
b. Better half, a wife (or +husband): see 
Berrer a. 3c. Hence, humorously, worser half. 

1827 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 11. 388 These fair helpmates 
are as convivial. .as their ‘worser halves’, 

+ 5. One of two partners or co-sharers. Ods. Cf, 
To g0 halves, 7 f. 

1520 Wuitinton Vlg. (1527) 13 Wheder you wynne or 
lese, I wyll be your halfe. xg9x Frorio 2nd Fruites 25 
Master Iohn will you be halfe with me? 1596 Suaxs. Taz. 
Shr, v. ii. 78 Bap. Sonne, Ie be your halfe, Bianca comes, 
Luc. le haue no halues : Ile beare it all my selfe. 

6. Elliptical uses of Har a., some sb. being 

omitted. co/log. 
_ &.= Half-year. (Sometimes applied to a Term, after the 
new division of the school-year ¢ 1865). b. = Half-boot, 
¢e.=Half-pint, half-gill of spirits. d.=Half-back (at Foot- 
ball: cf, Hatr- II, 1). e.=Half-mile (race); etc. 

1659 Witisrorp Scales Coninz. u. 29 Paving tyles..to all 
these pavements they make halfs, to close the work at the 
sides and ends. ; 

a, 1820 Lewis Ze?z. (1870) 3 It..has completely stopped 
the boats for this half. 1875 A. R. Horr My Schoolboy 
fy, 172 This half, all my friends had returned to Whit- 
minster. 1876 World V. No. 109. 10 Since the school year 
has known the triple distribution into terms instead of the 
halves of our boyhood. 

b. 1837 Dickens Pickw. x, There’s two pair of halves in 
the commercial. 

C. 1888 Scott, Leader 27 July 4 To sustain themselves in 
their public duty by resort to what is technically known as 
‘ahalf’, 1891 Daily News 15 Apr. 7/1, 1 heard him call 
for two halves of ale and a cigar. 

1887 SHEaRMAN Athletics § Football (Badm. Libr.) 
306 The best halves were strong thick-set men, rather under 
than over middle height. 1897 Daily Chron. 16 Feb. 5/6 
One change..occurs at half, where Mr. B, plays his first 
match for London. 

e. 1897 Whitaker's Alm. 635/t The half, after a splendid 
race, was won by..King. 


7. Phrases. a. + At halves, | to (the) half, + to 
(the) halves; to the extent of a half=Hatr adv. 
Ic; imperfectly, incompletely, by halves (0ds.). 
Also, in letting or hiring a house, land, or the like, 
to (the) halves=so as to have a half-share in the 
profits (now UW..S.). b. By halves: to the extent of 
a half only; imperfectly, in part ; half-heartedly, 
with half zeal. +e. Halfin half; half (to or by 
half) the total amount; cent per cent (ods.). d. Lr 
half or halves: into two (more or less) equal parts. 
e, Ly half: by a great deal; much, considerably, 
far. f. 70 go halves (cf. 5): to share equally (with 
aperson). g. Zocry halves: to claim a half-share 
in what is found by another. (Sce also 2, 3.) 

a@. 1547 Satespury Welsh Dict., Hannery, to ye halfe. 
1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 47b, He may 
occupie it by his Bayliffe, or to hawves, 160x R. JoHNSON 
Kinga. § Comma. (1603) 105 Not at a rent certaine as we 
do in England, but to halfes, or to the thirds of all graine, 
fruit and profits, arising of the ground. 1647 W. Browne tr. 
Gomberville's Polexander 1, 222,1 see but at halfes. /did. 
240 To be reveng’d at halfes. srs Caryt in Spurgeon 

‘reas. Dav, Ps. vi. 8 They do it not to halves, but thoroughly, 
1677 Hate Prim, Orig. Man. u. vi. 170 In Arphaxad.. 
the great Age of the Ancients was cut to halves. 1682 
Bunyan Holy War 115 Nor did I do this to the halves. 
1710 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes ii, 104 It is usual .. for the 
owners to let their fonds to halfs to their Tenants. 1866 
Lowe. Biglow P. Ser. 11. Introd. Poems 1890 II. 188 To the 
halves still survives among us, though apparently obsolete 
in England. It means either to let or hire a piece of land, 
receiving half the profit in money or in kind. 

b, 1563-87 in Foxe A, & MZ. (K.O.) 1591 Sytvester Du 
Bartas 1. iv. 6 Faint idle Artizans.. Working by halfs, 1641 
Symonps Serm. bef, Ho. Comm. E, Hitherto the work hath 
been done by the halfes. 1753 Hanway 7vav. (1762) II. 
xiv. i. 343 Nadir, who did nothing by halves, was deter- 
mined to pull off the mask, 1790 Burke “7. Rev. Wks. V. 
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389 A king is not to be deposed by halves, 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 86 Those charged with the responsibility 
--Should not deal by halves with a question in which all 
classes have so deep an interest. 

c. 1583 Stusnes Anat. Abdus. 11. (1882) 2x Gaining..more 
than halfe in halfe in euerie thing they buy or sell. x60r 
R. Jounson Kingd. § Commw. (1603) 179 The armie halfe 
in halfe in number and courage diminished. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 371 By this means they will out-last other Candles 
of the same stuff, almost half in half. 1655 Gurnatt Chr. 
in Arm. 1.57 The price is fallen half in half to what it was, 
1762 Sterne Tr, Shandy V. iii, My father gained half-in- 
half, and consequently was as well again off. 

d. 1599 H. Burres Dyets drie Dinner B viij b, First part 
them in halfes and cut out the Cores. 1706 S. CLarKE Attrib, 
God viii. (R.), When a square cut in halves makes two 
triangles, those two triangles are still only the two halves 
of the square, x182x SHELLEY Prometh. Unb. 1, 714 Each 
by lightning riven in half. 1862 Cornh. Mag. June 723 
The ball..swift enough to cut the middle stump in half. 

@. [a@ 1000 Boeth, Metr. xii. 18 Healfe by swetre.] ? a 1400 
Morte Arth, 2127 Thowe arte to hye by be halfe, I hete pe 
in trouthe! 1638 Baker tr. Badzac's Lett. (vol. 111.) 13 
Shee is fayrer by one halfe than shee was before. 1658 
Coxaine Trappolin 1. i,’Tis better by half than a soldier, 
1777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. 1v. iii, Pshaw ! he is too moral 
by half. 1858 Wuyre Metyitte Jxterpreter xli, Too 
clever by half. 

f. 1678 Butter Hud. mm. iii. 270 For those that save 
themselves, and fly, Go halves, at least, in th’ Victory, 
1752 Cuesterr, Lett. (1792) III. cclxxxi, 291 If you think 
I shall win it, you may go my halves if you please. 1835 
Marryat Yac, Faithf, xxxvi, We would go halves, and 
share it equally. 1851-61 Mayuew Lond. Labour III, 122 
(Farmer) He'll then again ask if anybody will go him halves, 
Mod, 1 will go halves with you. 

g. 1659 CLeveLanp C. Revived 1 The devided Damme 
Runs to the Summons of her hungry Lamb, But when the 
twin cries Halves, she quits the first. 1730 SAvAcE Horace 
to Sceva 32 (L.) And he, who sees you stoop to th’ ground 
Cries, halves ! to everything you’ve found. 182x Lamp ZZia 


Ser. 1. Jmperf. Sympathies, You cannot cry halves to any- | 


thing that he finds. He does not find but bring. 

8. Comb. a. attrib., as half-share, b. quasi- 
adv., as half-sharer, -partner, -worker. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 480 That 
which, .maketh the will of his halfe-partner to be wholy his 
own, 1603 Dekker Wonderf. Yeare Eiv, Downe she 
lights this half-sharer, but conueis him into a by-room. 
1611 SHAKS. Cyd. u. v. 2 Is there no way for Men to be, 
but Women Must be halfe-workers? 1848 Mitt Pod. Econ. 
11. vili. § 2 The metayer is at least his landlord’s partner, 
and a half-sharer in their joint gains. 186 Dickens Gyr. 
Expect, xxv, I presented him with a half-share in my boat. 

Half (haf), a. Forms: 1 healf, healf, 1- 
half; also 5 halve, alfe, halff, 5-7 halfe. 
[Common Teut.: OE. healf, half = OFris., OS. 
(MDu., Du., LG.) half, OHG. and Ger. halb, ON, 
halfr, (Sw. half, Da. halv), Goth. halbs :—OTeut. 
*halbox ; not known outside Teutonic. The appear- 
ance of ‘side’ as the oldest sense of HAur sd. 
makes the original meaning of the adj. uncertain. ] 

1. Being one of the two equal parts into which a 
thing is or may be divided; forming a half or 
moiety. 

a. immediately preceding the sb., and preceded 
by a defining word (demonstrative or possessive, 
genitive case, etc.), as a half length, his half share. 

When the two words constitute a recognized unit or 
individual, Zad/is usually hyphened to the sd,, as in half 
crown : see Hatr- II, The limits are necessarily undefined 
and vague, and the use of the hyphen is a matter of per- 
spicuity in the particular connexion. 

835 Charter in O, E. Texts 447, & him man selle an half 
swulung an ciollan dene, 859 in Earle Land Charters 130 
An healf tun que ante pertinebat to wilburgewellan, c 10g0 
Byrhtferth’s Handboc in Anglia VII1. 298 prittiz daza & 
tyn tida & healfe tid. a1056 Charter of Leofwine in Cod. 
Dipl. WV. 136 Leofwine .. hefd geboht healfe hide landes. 
e1175 Lamb. Hom, 31 Half oder pridde lot. ¢ 1205 Lay, 
18971 Half hundred cnihten. 1393 Lancr. P. PZ. C. vir. 
267 Ich pynchede on hus half acre. 1535 CovERDALE Yosh. 
xii. 6 Vnto the Rubenites, Gaddites and to the halfe trybe of 
Manasse, 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 9 P t The Town has this 
half Age been tormented with Insects called Easie Writers. 
1828 Hutron Course Math, 11.84 The number of half bricks 
in the thickness, 1865-6 A. Puituirs Amer. Paper Curr. 
II. 148 In five or six weeks the army was on half allowance. 
1897 Bookman Jan, 122/2 A smudged half sheet of paper. 

b. separated from the sb. by demonstrative or 
defining words, as half the length, half my family, 
(Formerly sometimes following the sb.) 

The adj. character of Aa//appears in OE. and early ME, 
by its inflexion ; in mod. use it is sometimes viewed as a sb. 
with ef suppressed, as in ‘ half (half of, one half of ) the men 
were sick, a quarter or a third of them seriously ill’; cf. 
also quot. 1667. 

a 1000 Fudith tos (Gr.) Heo healfne forcearf hone sweoran 
him. cx1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 78 zenim healfe pa sealfe. 
c12z05 Lay. 22441 Halfe pa steden, & halfe ba iweden, 
Ibid, 31814 He trdhte ham halue his oxen, @ 1300 Cursor 
M. 13147 Pof pou ask halfmiking-rike. 1377 LANGL. P. Pi. 
B. ut. 324 Half a shef of arwes. a@1400 CuAucer Balade 
of Compleynt 2 Compleyne .. might myn herte never My 
peynes halve. 1486 2k, St. Albans B viij, The space of 
alfe a quarter of an howre. 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. JV, 
236b, Halfe the charges, and halfe the wages of his soul- 
diers, 1667 Mitton P. ZL. v. 559 Scarce the Sun Hath 
finisht half his journey, and scarce begins His other half in 
the great Zone of Heav’n. 1724 De For Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 104 He lost half his men. 1820 SHeLttey 70 a Sky- 
fark 101 Teach me half the gladness That thy brain must 
know. 1823 Byron Yuan x. lxiv, The,.wind blew half 
agale. 1849 Macautay //ist. /xg. II. 612 His victory.. 
had deprived him of half his influence, 
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@. esp. with sbs, denoting numbers, quantities, 
measures of weight, space, time, or money, as half 
a dozen, half a bushel, half a pound, half a foot, 
half an hour, half a crown. 

When these are viewed as independent numbers, amounts, 
coins, etc., half is preceded by a, the, etc. and hyphened to the 
sb., as a half-dozen, the half-bushel, his half-pound, a long 
half-hour, a bad half-crown : see Harr- Il. A half-crown 
is the silver coin worth 2s. 6d.; half a crown includes 
the equivalent amount in any coins, e.g. n five sixpences. 

1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. v. 31 Hire hed was worth halue 
a marke. ¢1386 Cuaucer Reeve's T. 324 Thou shalt a 
Cake of half a busshel fynde. a1430 Fysshynge w. Angle 
(1883) 9 Let it boyle halfe a myle wey and then set hyt 
down. ¢1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5058 Noght the space 
of half a myle, Was done the houre of pryme. ¢ 1g00 
Melusine xxxvi. 244 The whiche they recountred a half a 
myle fro the toun, 1661 J. Cuitprey Brit, Baconica 49 At 
Avering..there are halfe a dozen, or halfe a score stones 
little inferiour to the Stonehenge. 1807 Cranpr Par. Reg. 
11, 203 For half an inch the letters stand awry. 1889 Dickens 
LT. Two Cities 1, ii, Capable of holding about half a Gallon. 

d. preceding a relative clause. 

(Here it may be a sé, with ef omitted.) 

I SoUTHERNE Ovoon. m1, i. (Matz. Gram), If he dares 
half what he says, he'll be of use to us. 1733 Porr ss. 
Man un. 162 Of half that live the butcher and the tomb. 
76 Cowrer Gratitude 4x All these are not half that 

owe, 

+2. Half, preceded or followed by an ordinal 
numeral, was formerly used to express a half-unit 
less than the corresponding cardinal number ; thus 
OE. Jridda healf, ME. thridde half or half thrid= 
two and a half. Ods, 

This is an ancient Teutonic mode of reckoning : cf. Ger. 
anderthalb (=OK. oder healf), dritte halb, etc. In English 
it is scarcely found after 1300, The expression is explained 
in quot. 811 as elliptical: ‘two (whole) messuages and a 
third half-messuage’, contracted to dridda halfhagza, Hence 
the following sb. was originally singular, dridde halfhyd= 
two and a half hide. As in Old Norse, etc., 4al// was 
either declined as an adj, (quot. 891), or stood in the unin- 
flected combining form, 

811 Charter in O. EL, Texts 456 Duas possessiunculas et 
tertiam dimediam, id est in nostra loquela, dridda half haza. 
891 O. £. Chron., Se bat wes zeworht of priddan healfre 
hyde, c¢ 1000 /MLFric Gen, viii. 3 Da wetera..begunnon to 
wanizenne efter ober healfhund daga. _¢ 1200 OrMIN 13777 
pate sahh & herrde da33whammli3 Hallf ferpe 3er ¢ 

aferrd, ¢1205 Lay. 32195 Ne wunede pe king per bute 
uifte half 3ere. a@1300 Cursor M. 16599-600 Half feirth of 
eln was pe length, And ober half pe brede [of pe rode]. 
e1300 Leket 11 For ful other half 3er. c1300 Harrow. 
FHlell 45 Thritty wynter and thridde half yer Hav y woned 
in londe her, 

3. In reference to space or distance: Half the 


length (or breadth) of. Now rare or Obs. 

1481 Caxton God/rey xxvii. 61 ‘They waded in the blood 
vnto the half legge, 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. 
Ambass. 74 Their hair..hangs down over their shoulders 
to half their backs. Jézd, 302 A Casaque, or Coat, which 
falls down to half the leg. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1628/1 
Soon after the Algerine fell astern, and there lay within 
half Pistol shot. 1692 /é7d@. No. 2776/4 They saw our Fleet 
off of Portland, half Channel over. 1727 A. HAMILTON 
New Acc. E, Ind, I. xxxvi. 50 The lower Part of the 
Frock reaching Half-thigh down. ' 

4. Asa measure of degree: Attaining only half- 
way to completeness or to the actual action, quality, 
or character in question ; falling short of the full 
or perfect thing; partial, imperfect, incomplete. 
(Const. as in I a.) 

In this use now more usually hyphened: see Hatr-. 

a1300 Cursor M, 27341 He lede penant to half reuing. 
1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 899 Both dawes and 
halfe fooles may bee made ministers or byshoppes. 1585 
T. Wasuincton tr, Vicholay's Voy. wv. v. 116 b, The greater 
part whereof being halfe christians. 1653 Sir E. Nicnoias 
in NV, Papers (Camden) Il. 22 Bargaining, conditional, or 
half ways beget nothing but factions and divisions. a 1765 
Youne Wks, (1767) 1V. 81 (Jod.) Half converts to the right. 
1816 KEAtTINGE 77rav, (1817) I, 198 Contented with half 
views of things and truths. 1849 Macautay //ist. Ene. 
I, 185 A half toleration, known by the name of the In- 
dulgence, 1858 C, Hunr in Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 84 
Steam should be shut off to half speed. 1862 Wuarecy in 
Life (1866) II. 392 A half measure is not a medium between 
two extremes, but a medium between what is right and 
what is wrong—between what will effect its purpose and 
what will not, 

Half, v. Obs. and dial. f, Have v. (q.v.); also 
collog. in sense To ‘be half’, go halves. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 27 June 5, I asked Sir G, C. if he 
would ‘half’. He consented, I paid for the horse, he 
repaying me afterwards, and also paying half the training 
expenses. , bs 

Half (haf), adv. [OE. half, healf, in composi- 
tion; in OF. sometimes, and in ME. often, written 
separate. Both usages are now found, usually 
with no difference of sense: see Hatr- I.] 

1. To the extent or amount of half. Hence 
loosely; In part, partially ; to a certain extent, in 
some degree. 

a. qualifying an adjective. s 

[97x Blick. Hom. 203 Da hebnan leode, ba pe lifdon heora 
bark healf-cwice.] ¢x175 Lamb, Hom. 81 Half quic ho wes. 
c 1385 Cuaucer Z.G. W. 1697 Lucrece, They were halfe 
ydel, as hem thoghten. ¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 668/39 
Surdaster, -a, -uim, halfe deffe. 1600 Faireax V'asso xix. 
civ, Thither she ran with speed, Like one half mad. 160 
Hottanp Pliny 1, 96 Halfe wilde beasts. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 64 Fill it half full of water. 1832 Austin 
Furispr. vi. (1869) 258 Governments which are styled by 


HALF. 


writers on positive international law half sovereign states. 
1832 Tennyson Lady of Shalott ii, ‘1 am half sick of 
shadows’ said The Lady of Shalott. 1878 Epirn THompson 
Hist, Eng. xix. 106 Half wild with rage and grief. 

b. qualifying a pa. pple. 

€1380 Sir Ferumb, 3569 Er pay wern o3t helf y-dy3t, pus 
barons come oppon hem ry3t. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon ix, 228 We ben halfe discomfyted. 1548 Hatt 
Chron. Edw. IV, 199 b, The erle had not halfe tolde his 
tale. 31599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner H vj b, Cole- 
worts .. Halfe sodden, make soluble. 1615 J. STEPHENS 
Satyr. Ess, 8 In her halfe ruin'd cell. Zézd. 432, I am 
halfe perswaded that if hee had but a balladmakers poetry, 
he would sooner make an Epitaph. 1657 R. Licon Bay- 
badoes (1673) 12 Dinner being near half done. 1711 AppIsoN 
Spect. No. 66 ® 5 A Man's Life is half spent before he is 
taken notice of. 1897 Hatt Caine Christian x, Half hidden 
behind a little forest of palms and ferns. 

ec. qualifying a pr. pple. or verb. 

1423 Jas. I King7s Q. xxiii, Half sleping and half swoun, 
in suich a wise. 1500-20 Dunpar Poems Ixxxi. 1 This 
hinder nycht halff sleiping I lay. 1608 Br. Hart Char. 
Virtues §& V. 135 Halfe reading every title. 1650 BULWER 
Anthropomet, 162, I half suspect some concurrent affec- 
tations. 1674 tr, Scheffer's Lapland 12 A bow which a 
Norwegian can scarce half bend. 1797 Mrs, Rapciirre 
/talian xxxi, On entering he half turned to look back. 
1859 Farrar ¥, Home 273 He..half wished he had not come. 

d. qualifying an adv. or advb. phrase. 

@1310 in Wright Lyric P. 40 Nys non so 3eep, ne half so 
freo. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 225 There may no mannes pri- 
vete Ben heled half so well. c1470 Henry Wadlace x. 128 
Halff in wraith frawart him gan he gang. 1579-80 Nortu 
Plutarch (1612) 740 A man halfe beside himself. 1648 
Gace West Ind.191 The three Spaniards were halfe of the 
same mind. 1674 S. Vincent Yxg. Gallant's Acad. 18 
Caudle will not go down half so sweetly as this will. 
1706 Appison Rosamond Wks, 1753 1. 132 The lily was 
not half so fair, Nor half so sweet the rose. 1724 R. 
Fatconer Voy. (1769) 66, I rowed half round .. the first 
Day. 1832 Half right, half-left [see Hatr- II d]. 


2. Used correlatively: Half...half.... 


(Now sometimes hyphened to the following word; but 
this is unnecessary.) 

944 in Earle Land Charters 179 Donne is pet land zt 
snoces cumbe healf pas cinges healf uncer brentinges. 
c1000 /ELrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 109/16 Oxocentaurus, 
healf mann and healf assa. c1205 Lay. 1330 Hit is half 
mon & half fisc. 1390 GowEr Couf. II. 304 He was half 
man and half beste. 1839 W. CUNNINGHAM Cosmogr. 
Glasse 86 The Sonne .. halfe above the Horizont, and half 
under. 158z Pertie Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 23, I 
ment not that they are halfe good, and halfe evill. 1614 
Br. Hatt Recoll. Treat. 60 An evill man is halfe a beast, 
and halfe a Divell. 1708 Motrrux Rabelais rv. \xvii. 
(1737) 274 With..one of his Stockins, half on half off, about 
his Heel. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. 1. xxxiv, Half shewing, 
half concealing all The uncouth trophies of the hall. 1818 

. G, Lewis 9rd. W. Ind. (1834) 78 A kind of pouting 
look, half kind, and half reproachful. 1858 Apr. Lincotn SA. 
16 June in L7fe (1890) II. viii. 137, I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. 

3. Wot half: along way from the due amount; 
to a very slight extent; in mod. slang and collog. 
use=not at all, the reverse of, as ‘not half bad’ = 
not at all bad, rather good. 

583 Stocker /ist. Civ. Warres Lowe C.u. 66b, Thei 
were not halfe well prouided to goe awaie vpon the spurre. 
1619 Drumm. or Hawrn, Conv. w. B. Fonson xi. (1842) 11 
Sir W, Alexander was not half kinde unto him, and neg- 
lected him, 1622 Masse tr. Alesman’s Guzman ad’ Alf i. 1. 
iii. II. 30 He thought this was hard teaching, he did not 
halfe like it. 1828 Craven Dial. s. v., ‘He's nut hauf a bad 
an’, i.e. he is a fair, respectable person. 1859 Hucues 
Scouring W. Horse vi. 133, 1 didn’t half like the way in 
which Miss Lucy was running on. 1871 PLancuk King 
Christmas, He never admits a thing is good, but merely 
‘not half bad’, 1886 J. K. Jerome /dle Thoughts Pref., 
One or two friends to whom I showed these papers in MS, 
observed that they were not half bad. 

4.. Idiomatic uses, in which Aa/fis now adverbial, 
though probably originally the adj. or sb. 

a. In stating the time of day, half past (or after) 
one or one o'clock, etc. =half an hour past the hour 
named. (In Scotland, ‘half’ is often prefixed to 
the following hour, as in Ger. halb e/f, etc.) 

1750 G. B. Doppincton Diary (1785) 74 Just at half past 
twelve she was delivered of a Prince. a@1791 Grose Olio 
(1796) 107 C. Pray what’s o’ clock? W. It will be half 
ten, 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. India II. v. v. 494 From half 
after seven .. they remained exposed to the fire .. till nine 
o'clock. 1819 Byron ¥vaz 1. civ, About the hour Of half- 
past six. 1853 Reape Chr. Yohustone 294 Flucker informed 
her that the nock said ‘ half eleven’—Scotch for ‘ half-past- 
ten’, 1891 Murray's Mag. Apr. 445 It was half after eight 
o'clock one evening. ~ 

b. Maut. Between the names of two points of 
the compass, /a/f = half a point (i.e. 55°) from the 
first towards the second point mentioned. 

1726 SHetvocke Voy. round World (1757) 17 Bearing 
South East half East, distant six leagues. 1893 EArt 
Dunmore Pamirs I. 252 We.. altered our course from 
north to east half-south by the compass, 

e. Naut, In soundings, half before a numeral 
adds half to it ; thus Aa// four = 4} fathoms. 

1809 TReMENHEERE in Naval Chron. XXIII. ‘191 The 
ship..shoaled her water to a half three. 1840 Marryar 
Poor Yack x\vii, We shall have half four directly, and 
after that the water will deepen. c1860 H. Stuart Sea- 
man's Catech. 43 Suppose 4+ fathoms, what soundings 
would you call? And a half four. ° 

Half,, in comb. [OE. half, healf-, was regularly 
combined with an adj. or pple., as in healfcwec, 
healfdéad, healfhwit, healfréad, healfsoden, healf- 
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slépiende ; also with asb.,as healfhéafod forehead, 
healfmann, healfpenig, healftrendel hemisphere. 
In OTeut. Za/s- appears to have been a later sub- 
stitute for the original sdmz-, OE. sam-, as in 
OHG. sdmiguec, OS. sdmguic, OF. samcwic half 
alive, so sambernd half-burnt, sambrice a half- 
breach ; =L. sem- in semidoctus, semivivus, sémt- 
coctus, semideus, semihomo, etc.; Gr. hut- in Hpe- 
BapBapos, HurmAnpyns, HpiavOpwros, Hpideos, etc. ; 
Skr. sdmz, in samarwas half alive, etc.] . 
I. In adverbial relation, 

1. With adjectives and pa. pples. Already in 
OE.: see above. Very common in later use, esp. 
with pa. pples., to which ha//- may be prefixed 
whenever the sense suits: e.g. half-afraid, -awake, 
-blind, -crazy, -deaf, -drunk, -full,-human,-learned, 
-mad, -open, -raw, -ripe, -savage, -true; half- 
armed, -ashamed, -bent, -buried, -cured, -disposed, 
-done, -dressed, -caten, -educated, -finished, -formed, 
-hidden, -opened, -roasted, -ruined, etc., etc. With 
adjs. expressing shape, it implies the form of half 
the figure, as hal/-cordate, -sagittate, -terete. 

The two elements are often written separately 
when the adj. is in the predicate (see HALF adv. 1) ; 
the use of the hyphen mostly implies a feeling of 
closer unity of notion in the compound attribute, 
as in half-blind, half-dressed, half-raw, viewed as 
definite states; but it is often merely for greater 
syntactical perspicuity, on which ground it is 
regularly used when the adjective is attributive, 
thus Z am half dead (or half-dead) with cold; a 
half-dead dog. 

a. in the predicate. 

¢ 893 K. AStrrep Ovos. mm. ix. § 4 & funde hiene .. healf- 
cucne. az1000 Llexe 133 (Gr.) Sume healfewice flugon on 
feesten. c1000 /Exrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 163/7 Sudalbus, 
healfhwit. ¢1475 Nom. Ibid. 710/3 Semizcecus, halfblynd. 
@1626 Bacon (J.), The officers of the kings houshold .. 
must look both ways, else they are but half-sighted. 1704 
Swirt 7. Tub i. (1709) 29 As if they were half-ashamed 
toownus. 1712-14 Pore Rape Lock iw. 144 Her eyes half- 
languishing, half-drown’d in tears. 1714 MANDEVILLE Fad, 
Bees (1725) 1. 340 A rascal half-drunk. 1725 Pore Odyss, 111. 
144 Leave half-heard the melancholy tale. 1741 R1icHARDSON 
Pamela (1824) I. xxi. 271 Being half-vexed, and half-afraid of 
his raillery. 1826 Scott ¥rud. (1890) I. 329 Hither half-edu- 
cated or cock-brained by nature. 1845 Linptry Sch. Bot. v. 
(1858) 58 Stipules ovate, half-cordate. 1855 KincsLey Heroes 
11. IV. (1868) 123 Stories of it, some false and some half-true, 
1863-5 J. THomson Sunday at Hampstead v, The meat 
half-done, they tore it and devoured. 1868 Darwin in Life 
& Lett. (1887) III. 80 Half-sterile, i.e. produce half the full 
number of offspring. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 8. 279 
Amphitropous, also termed .. Half-anatropous. 1880 Cov- 
temp. Rev. Feb. 196, I am more than half-disposed to go 
along with you in what you say. 

b. as attribute. 

1594 Hooker Eccl, Pol. 1. viii. § 10 Certaine halfewaking 
men, 1595 SHAKS. Yohn ut. i. 54 The halfe-blowne Rose. 
1625 Donne Sern, Ixvi. 667 The Half-present Man, he 
whose body is here and minde away. 1629 CHAPMAN 
Fuvenal Sat. v. 293 That half-eat hare will fall..to our 
shares, 1682 N. O. Borleanu’s Lutrin u. 16 And clos’d her 
speech with an half-dying swoon. 1687 DrypENn Hind & P. 
tt. 409 The clown unread, and half-read gentleman. a1711 
Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 333 Half-form’d 
Words. 1725 Pore Odyss, xxi. 196 The half-shut door 
conceal'd his lurking foes. 1772 Hunter in Phz/. Trans. 
LXII. 453 Half-digested food. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek 
(1868) 10 ‘The learned, the half-learned, and those who were 
neither. 1817 CoLeripcE Biog. Lit. 223 In one of his half- 
earnest, half-joking moods. 1827 SoutHry /7/ist. Penins. 
War II, 679 The half-armed, half-clothed, half-hungered 
Arragonese. 1837-9 Hattam Hist. Lit. viii. 1. § 37 Some 
half-informed critics, 1838 Lytton A Zice 13 Her half-childish, 
half-womanly grief. 1847 Mrs. SHERwoop Z7/ xii. 220 A 
little half-coloured child. .from India, 1862 AnstEp Channel 
Ist. ww. xxi, (ed. 2) 494 List of half-hardy plants. 1874 
J. Sutty Sexsat. § Intuit. 95 Vague and half-thought-out 
recollections, 

e. Hence derivatives, as half-dressedness. 

1887 Daily News 29 June 5/4 That delicious condition 
of half-dressedness. 

2. With adverbs, as halfangrily, -ashamedly, 
-blindly, -divinely, -learnedly, -questioningly, etc. ; 
half-left, -right, -round, etc. (Cf, Haur adv, 1d.) 

erjoo Watts Lyric P., To Mitio Pt. m. ii. Wks. 1813 
IX. 200 Damon is half-divinely blest. 1840 CartyLe Heroes 
v. 296 Struggling half-blindly, as in bitterness of death 
against that! 1863 Mrs. Wuitney Jazth Gartuey’s Girl- 
hood i, 10 Holding the bank-note half-ashamedly in her 
hand. 1883 Harper's Mag. June 141/2 The .. little trot .. 
lisped, half-coaxingly, half-questioningly. 

3. With verbs, as half(-believe, -deify, -fill, -make, 
-murder, -potson. (Cf, HALF adv, 1 c.) 

1674 Woop Life 2 Feb. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 28x Men that 
half-hanged themselves to try how it was. 1727-46 THom- 
son Svnimter 1330 Locks, That half-embrac’d her ina humid 
veil, 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem. 60 Half-filling a 
bottle with water. 1834 Hr. Martineau Farrers ii. 25 
‘Iwo out of the remaining four halfstarted from their chair. 
1848 THackeray Van. Fair xlv, He half-murdered a ferret. 
1850 Marc. Futter Woman 19th C. (1862) 343 Madame 
Recamier is half-reclining on a sofa, 1860 Pusry J/in. 
Proph. 60 The mind which before was .. half-deified, 1878 
Lockyer Stargazing 125 We shall not only halve, but 
half-halve, or quarter the aberration. 1879 Froupr Czsar 
xxvii. 477 In Cicero Nature half-made a great man. 


4. Special comb,; half-equitant a. (Zot.) = 





; HALF. 


OBVOLUTE: cf. demi-eqguitant; half-high a. (see 
quot.); half-imperial @., half imperial-folio 
size; half-large a., (a card) 3 x 21 inches (Jacobi 
Printer’s Vocab.); hhalf-saved a., half-witted 
(dial.). 

1891 Daily News 18 Nov. 3/1 An evening dress to be 
worn by a very young girl is made ‘*half-high’.. which 
means that the bodice is to be cut away to a line mid- 
way between the neck and bust. 1893 CoLtincwoop Lf 
Ruskin 1.92 Ruskin made sketch after sketch on the *half- 
imperial board. 1896 Daily News 23 Oct. 6/5 He generally 
completed a half-imperial sketch ..in two hours, 1834 
Soutney Doctor x. 115 He was what is called *half-saved. 
Some of his faculties were more than ordinarily acute, but 
the power of self-conduct was entirely wanting in him. 
1871 M. Co.uins Mrg. § Merch. I. iii. roo He was what 
the villagers called ‘half-saved’ ; not absolutely imbecile. 


II. In attributive relation to a sb. 

Of these there were already a few instances in 
OE. (e.g. healfmann ‘ semivir’, healfpeniz, healf- 
trendel hemisphere) ; their number has been enor- 
mously increased in later times, especially through 
the practice of hyphening an adjective and substan- 
tive when these have a special or individualized 
application. These combinations may be dis- 
tributed among the following classes : 

a. In names of Cotns, Weights, Measures of 
space, quantity, time, etc., as half-barrel, -bit, 
-cent, -cooper, farthing, -firkin, -florin, -foot, -hogs- 
head, -inch, -joe, -mile, -mutchkin, -peck,-pint, -pipe, 
-pound, -quarter, -quartern, -tierce. Cf. DEMI- 7. 
Also HALF-ANGEL, -CROWN, -DOLLAR, -HOUR, 
-MINUTE, etc. These forms may also be used 
attrib. as.in half-inch board, half-mile race, half- 


guartern loaf, etc. or 

1494 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 23 Preamb., Every barell, *half 
barrell and firkyn. ¢1782 T. Jerrerson Awtobiog, Wks. 
1859 I. App. 173 The smallest coin .. is the *half-bit, or 
1-20 of a dollar, a@x1824 R. PatrERSoN cited in WoRCESTER 
1846 for *Half-cent. 1889 Cent. Dict., Half-cent, a copper 
coin of the United States.. weighing 94 grains, current from 
1793 to 1857. 1836 W. H. Maxwe i Caft. Blake Il. i, 
Carrying off diurnally his *half-cooper of port. 1858 Sim- 
monps Dict. Trade, *Half-farthing, a British copper coin 
..the number. .issued between 1852 and 1854 was 2,621,784. 
€1440 Facol’s Well (E. E. T. S.) 129 pe secunde *half-fote 
wose in coueytise is raueyne, 1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4337/4, 

o *half Hogsheads, of true neat Bourdeaux Brandy. 1820 
Sioncasy Acc. Arctic Reg. 11. 194 Defended by plates of 
*halfinch iron. 1858 Greener Gunnery 53 An half-inch 
boiler plate. 1777 J.Q. Apams Wks, (1854) 1X. 470 Guineas, 
*half joes, and milled dollars in as high estimation as in 
Pennsylvania, 1601 R, Jounson Azugd. §& Commw. 
(1603) 86 Distant from the towne some *halfe mile. Zod. 
‘The winner of the half-mile race in the Oxford University 
Sports, 1816 Scotr Axtig.i, He might have stayed to take 
a *half-mutchkin extraordinary with his crony the hostler, 
1753 Scots Mag. June 310/1 Each..received a *half-peck 
loaf. 161rx Corer., Dewii-sextier, the quarter of a French 
pinte, and much about our *halfe pinte. 1744 BrerkELEy 
Let, 2t Aug. Wks. 1871 IV. 299 Either sf Talepiae or 
quarter-pint glasses. 1805 A7Zed. Frnu/. X1V. 186 An old half- 
pint bottle. 1552 Hutoer, *Halfe pounde, se/ibra. Halfe 
pownde wayght, semz7ssis. 1535 CovervALE Wes. iii. 16 The 
ruler of the *halfe quarter of Bethzur. 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2078/4 Lace, three half quarters broad. 1884 F. J. Brirren 
Watch & Clockm, 224 Half-quarter repeaters, instead of 
giving the minutes, strike one additional blow if the half 
quarter has passed. Mod. Alm, 8 Feb., Half-Quarter Day. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist v, A *half-quartern loaf and a piece 
of cheese, 1708 Motreux Aadelais v. xly. (1737) 191 A 
*Half-Tierce, or Hogshead. 

b. In Heraldry = Demr- B 1, as half-belt, -cheek- 
bit, -spade, -spear. 

1688 R. Hotme Avsmoury m1. vii. 44 He beareth Gules, an 
Horse Bit, Argent. Some do call it .. an Half Cheek-Bit. 
Lbid. viii. 5 He beareth Vert, an Half Spade. 1828 Berry 
Encycl, Her. sv. Spade, This..spade is borne in the arms 
of Swettenham, but they appear as half-spades, 1889 ELvin 
Dict. Heraldry, Ualf-belt and four buckles. 

ec. In Artillery, Arms, denominating a piece of 
half the size of the full-sized piece, or a shortened 
size of the latter, as Aal/f-armour,-cannon, -culverin, 
Salconet, -head-piece, -lance. Cf. DEMI- 2-4. Also 
HALF-PIKE, -SwoRrD, etc. 

1874 Bouret, Arms §& Arm. x. 188 *HalfArmour, the 
period of the partial use of armour, extending to the com- 
mencement of the 18th century. 1640 Futter Yoseph’s 
Coat x Cor. xi. 30 (1867) 86 Sometimes He shooteth *half 
cannon. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1116/3 A Battery of 12 Half- 
Cannon. 1611 Frorio, Afezza testa, a kind of halfe sku, 
or *halfe head-peece, 1868 Kir« Chas. Bold III. v. i. 332 
Armed with a *half-lance. 

d. In Military tactics, dress, etc., as half- 
squadron, -turn, -wheel; half-battery,-company, 
-distance, -file, (see quots.) ; half-mounting, the 
underclothing and minor articles of apparel belong- 
ing to a soldier’s outfit in the 18th c. Cf. Dmr- 6, 
Also HALF-FACE, etc. 

1800 War Office Order 9 Apr.in Grose Milit. Antig. (1801) 
II. 186 In lieu of the former articles of cloathing, called half- 
mounting, two pair of good shoes of the value of five shil- 
lings and sixpence each pair. 1832 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 
ut, 73 The ., troops wheel half right. /éid. 99 The Base 
Troop wheels more than a half-wheel. Zééd. 103 The Troops 
wheel half-left, 1853 SrocqueLer Midit. Encycl., Half- 
companies are the same as subdivisions, equal to two 
stations. Half-distance is the regular interval or space 


between troops drawn up in ranks, or standing in column. 
- Halffiles is half the given number of any body of men 
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drawn up two deep. 1859 F. A. Grirritus Artil. Man. 
(r862) 11 Right half turn. Front turn. /é/d. 30 A batta- 
lion In open, or half-distance Column, /é7d. 134 Three 
subdivisions constitute a half-battery. 

e. In Jortification, as half-bastion, half-capo- 
nier (Sir G. Duckett, W/z/, Dict.), half-sap: see 
DEMI-BASTION, etc. ; half-merlon, that solid por- 
tion of a parapet which is at the right or left ex- 
tremity of a battery. Also HALF-cIRCLE, -MOoN. 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4721/1 We shall be obliged to finish 
it by the half Sap. ; ‘ 

f. Naut. and Shzp-buzlding: half-beam (see 
quot. 1850) ; half-board, an evolution by which 
a sailing vessel is luffed up into the wind with 
everything shaking, and then, before she has quite 
lost way, permitted to fall off on the same tack: 
see BoarD sé. 15; half-breadth (see quot.) ; 
half-breadth staff, a rod having marked upon it 
half the length of each beam in the ship (Knight 
Dict. Mech. 1875); half-floor, -point, -port, 
-top, half-watch tackle (sce quots.); + half- 
wind, a side-wind. Also HALF-TIMBER, 

1836 ELucycl. Metrop. VI. 415 The *half-beams are all to 
be of fir. c1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 95 Half Beans 
are short beams introduced to support the deck where there 
is no framing. 1863 Luce Seamanship (ed. 2) 484 Ina 
tideway the *half-board is of great use. *769 FALCONER 
Dict. Marine (1789) D ij b, The breadth of the ship at every 
top-timber is limited by an horizontal line drawn on the 
floor-plane, called the *half-breadth of the top-timbers. 
¢ 1860 H. Sruart Seaman's Catech. 66 The ‘*half-floors’.. 
are pieces of timber placed between the ‘cross pieces’, to 
which they are ‘coaked’ and bolted, 1867 Smytu Sazlor’s 
Word-bk., *Half-point, a subdivision of the compass card, 
equal to 5° 37’ of thecircle. cx850 Rudim. Navig.(Weale) 
122 *Half-pforts, a sort of shutters made of deal, and fitted 
to the stops of those ports which have no hanging lids. 
c1860 H. onan Seaman's Catech. 76 The *half-tops are 
bolted to the cross trees, and the sleepers are bolted above 
the trussle trees, 1859 F. A. Grirritus Arti?, Man. (1862) 
317 A luff tackle, or *half watch tackle, consists of one 
double and one single block : the fall is fixed to the single. 
1611 CorTar., Demivent, a side-winde, or *halfe-winde. 

g. In AZusic, as half-cadence, -close, an im- 
perfect cadence; half-demisemiquaver ; half- 
rest (U.S.), a minim rest ; half-shift, -stop (see 
quots.). Cf, Demri- B.9. Also HALF-NoTE, -TONE. 

1880 Sramner & Barrett Dict. Mus. T., *Half-cadence. 
If the last chord is the dominant and is preceded by the 
chord of the tonic, the cadence is called half or imperfect. 
1867 Macrarren Harmony i. 2 A *half close is when a 
passage ends upon the chord of the dominant, regardless of 
what harmony may precede it. 1881 Academy 6 Nov. 355 
The *half demisemiquaver is still much used. 1880 STaINER 
& Barrett Dict. Mus. T., *Half-shift, a position of the 
hand in violin playing. It lies between the open position 
and the first shift. 1880 C. A. Epwarps Organs (1881) 
146 A stop is a set of pipes that run in order from the 
one end to the other of the clavier. If this set..discon- 
tinues at any portion of the keyboard, it is said to be a 
*half stop. Jéid., Half Stops, properly so called, have 
practically gone out of fashion, : 

h. Applied to a stuff which is half of inferior 
material, as half-gauze, -silk, -worsted, -yarn. 

1789 SYMMER in PAZ, Trans. LI. 360 The sort I fixed upon, 
is what is called *half gauze. 1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 
66 Ladies, you are mistaken im the Stuff; ‘tis *half Silk. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 217 No fewer than 443 silk- 
looms, 149 of half-silks. 1594 BiunpEviL Z-verc. Vv. iil. 
(ed, 7) 533 Worsteds, and *halfe Worsteds. 

i. In Games, as half-back (Football), a position 
immediately behind the ‘forwards’; a player in 
this position; half-ball (Sz//ards): see quot. 
1850 ; half-hit (Crzcke/), a mistimed hit that sends 
the ball into the air; half-volley (Cricket, Foot- 
ball, etc.), a ball which pitches so that it can be 
hit or kicked as soon as it rises from the ground ; 
hence half-volleying vbl. sb. Also HALF-Bowt, etc. 

1882 Standard 20 Nov. 2/8 The *half-backs..effectually 
checked the threatened danger. 1887 Surarman A//hletics 
& Football (Badm. Libr.) 346 A good half-back must be a 
versatile player. 1850 Bohn’s Hand-bk. Games 524 A *half 
ball, or a contact in which the half of one ball is covered 
by half of the other, produces in each an equal motion, both 
with regard to direction, strength, and velocity, 1888 
Daily News 15 Sept. 3/5 Caught at extra mid-off from a 
*half-hit. ¢1880 A correspondent says: A *half-volley at 
cricket is a ball bowled up so as to pitch just about the 
point at which the batsman has a good reach. 1891 W. G. 
Grace Cricket viii. 233 Occasionally you may get a half- 
volley on the pads. 1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sports It. 1. 
v. § 4. 691 *Half-volleying consists in playing the ball when 
close to the ground, immediately after it has been dropped. 

j. In Bookbinding, ‘half’ signifies that only the 
back and corners of the binding consist of the 
material specified; e.g. half-calf, half-russia. 

1844 Catal. Messrs. C. Knight § Co. 8 Half Morocco or 
Russia. 1872 O. W. Hotmes Poet Breakf-t. viii. (1885) 
192 None of your ‘half-calf’ economies in that volume ! 
Mod. Bookseller's Catal., Original half sheep. 

In names of animals, as HALF-aPE, HAtr- 
ASS, HALF-SNIPE, etc. 

1, Applied to various articles and structures of 
about half the usual or full size or length, as a/f- 
case, -door, -frame, -furnace, -gaiter, -gown, -hatch, 
+ -head bedstead, -hessian, -hose, ~jar, + -kirtle, 
-sleeve, -stocking, -tester, -tub, -veil, -wicket. Cf. 
Demr- B. 11. Also Har-noor, etc. 

nai EG Printer’s Voc., *Half cases, small cases used 
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for jobbing purposes. 1740 Dycur & Parnon, asf, asmall 
iron or brass fastening to a hatch or *half-door. 1844 
Dickens Mart, Chuz. ili, The half-door of the bar. 1888 
Jacost Printer’s Voc., *Half frames, small composing 
frames made to hold one pair of cases only. 1775 F. 
Marton in Harper's Mag. Sept. (1883) 546/1 Black *half- 
gaiters. 1552 Hutoet, *Halfe gowne, hemilogium. 1886 
Wiius & CLark Cambridge 1. 88 A *half-hatch door. 
1598 /nv. King's Cold. ibid. III. 325 Item a *halfe head 
bedsteade of walnuttree. 1837 Lytron 2. Maltrav.76 A 
pair of *half-hessians completed his costume. 1851 Catad, 
Gt. Exhib. 588 Lambs-wool and Cashmere hose and *half- 
hose. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. iv. 24 If you be not 
swing’d, Ie forsweare *halfe Kirtles. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2477/4 A sad coloured Cloth Coat, with.. blue *half Sleeves. 
1670 Narsoroucu Frui, in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 104 
Some wear *Half-Stockings. 1726 SHEtvockr Voy. round 
World (1757) 206 The old stratagem..of turning a light 
adrift, ina *half tub, 1844 Avs. Smitu Adv. Mr. Ledbury 
(1856) I. viii. 60 The. .*half-wicket that closed the entrance. 

m. In various connexions: as half-barbarian, 
-battle, -belief, -believer, -christian, -conformity, 
-defence, -defender, -honesty, -knowledge, -look, 
-principle, -quotation, -reason, -reasoning, -repent- 
ance, -servant, -service, -sleep, -view, -whisper. 
(In most of these Aa/~ has an adverbial force.) 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. \xii. § 9 To speak as half- 
defenders of the faults, /did. v. Ixxxi. § 4 They judge 
conclusions by demi-premises and half-principles. x 
Locke Govt. 1. ii. (Rtldg.) 6 It is no injury to call an half- 
quotation an half-reason. 1736 Butter Azad, 11. viii. 276 
Half-views, which shew but Part of an Object. 1768 Bos- 
WELL Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 120 A parcel of half-barbarians. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) II. 367 A kind of half- 
reasoning, that suffices to raise difficulties but not pursue 
them to an issue, 1817 J. Scorr Paris Revisit. (ed. 4) 237 
A kind of stupefied half-sleep. 1827 Hatiam Const. Hist. 
(1876) II. viii. 57 To admit of no half-conformity in religion. 
1840 CARLYLE Heroes iv. 219 Richter says of Luther’s words, 
‘his words are half-battles’. 1860 Pusey Min. Proph. 2 
The character of Jehu and his half-belief. dzd. 188 A half- 
repentance is no repentance. /dzd. 199 Another instance of 
this half-service. 1865 — Truth Eng. Ch. 3 Unbelievers, 
or half-believers, 1866 G. MacponaLp Azn. Q. Neighd. 
xxxii, A voice said brokenly ina half-whisper. 1870 LowELL 
Study Wind. 349 That half-knowledge which is more 
mischievous in an enditor than down-right ignorance. 

n. In specific combinations: + half-almond 
stitch ; half-arm, half arm’s length; half-barrel 
@., semicylindrical (vaulting) ; half-bend, a half 
fillet for the head; half-bent, (a) the condition 
of being half-bent; (4) the catch by which the 
hammer of a gun is placed at half-cock; + half- 
bloom, the round mass of iron taken from 
the puddling furnace, which was hammered and 
shingled into a ‘bloom’; half-boarder, one who 
has half his board, a day-boarder; half-box, a box 
open at one side; half-braid (see quot.); half- 
bull, a pontifical letter issued by a new pope be- 
fore his coronation, so called because the dz//a is 
impressed with only one side of the seal, that repre- 
senting the apostles (Giry); half-catch, half- 
chronometer (see quots.); half-class, a class that 
is half one and half another; half-column, a 
column or pilaster half projecting from a flat sur- 
face ; half-communion, communion in one kind, 
as practised inthe R.C.Ch.; +half-compass, hemi- 
sphere: see Compass sd. 5 b; half-course, half- 
coward (see quots.); half-dike, a sunk fence ; 
half-flat, +(@) one of the shapes into which a 
‘bloom’ of iron was worked ; (4) half of a Fiat 
(sd.2) or entire storey of a house; half-hatchet, 
“a hatchet with one straight line, all the projection 
of the bit being on the side towards the hand’ 
(Knight Dict. Mech. 1875); half-header, a half- 
brick used to close the work at the end of a course ; 
half-house,a shed open at the side; a hovel; half- 
hunt (Lell-ringing):; see Hunt; + half-labour, 
half-margin (see quots.); half-mask, a mask 
covering part of the face, such as is worn with 
a Domino; +half-member, a semicolon; half- 
plate, half-press (see quots.); half-principal 
(Carpentry), ‘a rafter which does not extend 
to the crown of the roof’ (Knight Dict. Mech. 
1875); half-pull (ell-ringing): see quot. ; 
half-relief = demz-relief (see DemI- 12); half- 
royal, a kind of millboard or pasteboard ; half- 
shade (Painting), a shade of half the extreme 
depth; half-sheet (Prixézng), the off-cut portion 
of a duodecimo (Knight, 1875); half-shoe, see 
quot.; also ashoe on one side only of a horse’s foot ; 
half-sole, that part of the sole of a boot or shoe 
which extends forward from the shank to the 
toe; hence half-sole v.; half-space = HALr- 
PACE 2; +half-sphere, hemisphere; |} half-square 
(see quot. 1674) ; half-stitch, a loose open stitch 
in braid work or pillow-lace making (Caulfeild 
Dict. Needlewk. 259); half-storey, an upper storey 
half the height of which is in the walls and half in 
the roof; half-stuff (Paper-muking), partly pre- 
pared pulp; half-swing plough (see quot.); 
half-text, a size of handwriting half the size of 
‘text’ or large hand; half-throw, -travel, half 
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the full movement of a piston, valve, etc. ; half- 
tint (see quot. 1851); half-title, the short title 
of a book often placed in front of the full title; 
half-tongue (Zaw), a jury of which one half were 
foreigners, formerly allowed to a foreigner tried on 
a criminal charge; half-trap, a semicircular de- 
pression in a sewer pipe; + half-vowel, a semi- 
vowel; +thalf-vowelish a., of the nature of a 
semivowel; half-water = HALr-TIpE; half-world, 
hemisphere ; the demi-monde. 

1611 FLorio, AZezz0-mandolo, Seamsters call it the “halfe- 
almond stitch. 1812 Sorting Mag. XXXIX. 18 Each 
fought at *half-arm for superiority. 1879 Sir G. Scorr 
Lect. Archit. 1.56 The abandonment of the *half-barrel 
vaulting of the aisles. 1834 Prancnt Brit. Costume 
48 Canute’s queen wears..either the diadem or the *half- 
bend. 1774 Gotpsm. Grecian Hist. II. 11 With one leg 
put forward, and the knee upon the *half-bent. 1881 
GREENER 74e Gun 259 A half-bent in the tumbler that 
prevents the hammer being accidentally pushed down. 
1678 Phil. Trans. X11. 934 The Metal runs together into a 
round Mass or Lump, which they call a *Half-Bloom. 
1711 STEELE Sfect, No. 36 P 8 They [birds] .. may be 
taken as *Half-Boarders. 1836 E. Howarp X&. Reefer xiii, 
The half-boarders whispered their fears to the ushers. 1885 
C. T. Davis Manuf. Leather 479 The support is pro- 
vided with two *half-boxes. 1882 CAULFEILD & SAWARD 
Dict. Needlework 42 *Half, or Shadow, or Lace Braid, 
the passement is pricked, as in cloth braid, and twelve pairs 
of bobbins put on. 1890 Dazly News 28 Aug. 6/4 What is 
called the ‘ *half-catch’ system—i. e., the owner of the boat 
(who is usually a fisherman) provides the fishing gear, and 
receives in return half of the total catch of fish. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch & Clockm. 115 * Half Chronometer ..origin- 
ally used to denote watches having an escapement com- 
pounded of the lever and chronometer, appears now to be 
applied to fine lever watches which have been adjusted for 
temperature. 1845 Mrs. S.C. Hatt Whiteboy ix. 76 There 
was nothing .. to distinguish L. M. from the *half class — 
neither gentleman nor farmer. 1726 Leoni A lberti’s Archit., 
Life 4 Four *half Columns of the composite order. 1687 
Reflect. Hawk & Panther 27 The *Half-Communion is no 
older, than the time of Acquinas. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay 
vi. 72 The daysun. .which inlighteneth not onely the *halfe 
compasse whereon he shineth, but also euen a part of that 
which seeth him not. 1883 GresLey Gloss. Coal Mining, 
*Half-course, half on the level and half on the dip. 1861 
Frul. R, Agric. Soc. XXII. 1. 41 Unless the whole eyen- 
ing’s milk is skimmed and added to the whole new morning's 
milk—in which case the cheese made is ‘*half-coward ’— 
the produce, whether single or double, is said to be whole- 
milk cheese. 1805 ForsytH Beauties Scotl. V. 421 Ditches, 
hedges, and *half-dikes or sunk fences. 1795 Refert. Arts 
in J. Holland Manuf. Metal (1831) I. 124 Anconies, bars, 
*half flats. 1889 Masson in De Quincey’s Wks, 1. Gen. 
Pref. 16 A half-flat set of apartments on the second floor 
of..a house of six such half-flats in all, accessible by a com- 
mon stair. 1737 Bracken Farriery [mpr. (1756) 1. 342 A 
Hovel or *half House for them to run into. 1895 R. Kir- 
Linc in Pall Mall G. 25 Oct. 3/1 When they were tired 
Kotuko would make what the hunters call a ‘ half-house’. 
1805 Forsyru Beauties Scotl. U1. 443 The rent. was fre- 

uently paid in kind, or in what was called *had(labour... 
One-half of the crop went to the landlord. 1851 Ord. § 
Regul. R. Engineers iii. 13 The Paper must be folded in 
the centre, lengthways, by which it will be divided, equally, 
into what is technically termed *half-margin. d7d., All 
Official Letters for the Inspector-General are ., to be 
written on half margin. 1762 Lowrx /utrod. Eng. Gram. 
(1838) 195 The Semicolon, or * Half-member, isa less construc- 
tive part, or subdivision, ofasentenceormember. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch §& Clockm. 116 [A] *Half plate .. [is] a 
watch in which the top pivot of the fourth wheel pinion is 
carried in a cock so as to allow the use of a larger balance. 
1888 Jaconi Printer’s Voc., Half plate paper, machine made 
paper of fine and soft texture used for woodcuts. 1883 
Percy Smitu Gloss. Terms, *Half-press, the work done by 
one man at a printing-press, 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 
go Ringing at *Half-pulls is now the modern general Prac- 
tice: that is, when one Change is made at Fore-stroke, 
another at Back-stroke, etc. 1872 Erracomer Ch. Bells 
Devon iii. 36 What the trade would probably consider a ‘pull’ 
is, in ringing, termed only a half-pull. 1874 R. Tyrwnitrr 
Sketch. Club 240 Paint the *half-shades in first. 1552 HULOEt, 
.*Halfe shoes beynge of suche fashion, that aboue they couer 
but the toes. 1861 F. W. Ropinson Wo Church ii. 1. 71 Two 
days at Penberriog to rest his ankle and get his boots *half- 
soled. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 439 The floor be- 
tween the two flights is termed a *half-space or resting-place. 
1611 B. Jonson Catadine 1.i, Let.. day, At shewing but 
thy head forth, start away From this *half-sphere. 1662 
Prrys Diary 18 Aug., The whole mystery of *off [half] 
square, wherein the King is abused in the timber which he 
buys. 1674 Leysourn Compl. Surv. 345 Most Artificers 
when they meet with Squared Timber, whose breadth and 
depth are unequal... usually add the breadth and depth 
together, and take the Aadf for a Mean Square, and so 
proceed .. If the difference be great, the Error is very 
obnoxious either to Buyer or Seller. 1618 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 206 The *halfe storie to be eight foote 
and ahalfe. 1886 /é7d, II. 737 The dormer-gablets of the 
halfstorey. 1766 C. LeapBetrer Royal Gauger Ul. xiv. 
(ed. 6) 370 In these Mortars the Rags are beaten into what 
is Snes *Half-stuff. 1836 Encycl. Metrop. VII. 764 A 
mill in which the rags are ground to a coarse imperfect 
pulp, called half stuff. 1875 Sussex Gloss., *Hal/-swing 
Plough, a plough in which the mould-board is a fixture. 
1845 Mrs. Cartyte Leét. I. 322 Writing in half text on 
ruled paper, 1812 Examiner 25 May 328/t The brilliant 


lights relieving from a large proportion of *half tints. 185% 
Dict. Archit., Half-tint, .. ina monochrome, it embraces 
all gradations between positive white and black, 1879 


Furnivatt New Shaks. Soc. Rep. 8 The notes on the back 
of the *half-title of the Part. 1494 Act 1x Hen. VII, c. 21 
All Attaints..upon any Record, wherein the triall and 
enquest was by *halfe tongue. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Husb. 1. (1586) 11 Varro devideth his husbandry necessaries 
into .. vowels .. *halfe vowels.. and mutes. a 7637 B. 
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Jonson Eng. Gram. iv, L is a letter “half-vowelish. 1883 
Srevenson 7 veas. /sl. wv. xix, The low, sandy spit .. is 
joined at *half-water to Skeleton Island. 1605 Suaxs. Zach. 
11. i. 49 Now o’re the one *halfe World Nature seemes dead. 
1866 Howe ts Venet. Life xvii. 260 The night’s whole half- 
world. 1881 Daily Tel, 3 Feb., The endless intrigues of 
the ‘ half-world’. : 

III. Parasynthetic, as halflanguaged, -legged, 
-lived, -sensed, -sighted (hence half-sightedness), 
-sleeved, -souled, -syllabled, -tented, -winged, etc. 

1596 R. L[tncue] Diella (1877) 48 Halfe-leg'd Buskins 
curiously ytide with loopes of burnisht gold. 1615 G. 
Sanpys 7vav. 3 The men weare halfe-sleeued gownes. 1651 
tr. Bacon’s Life §& Death 7 In the Daylight, they wink and 
are but half-sighted. 1762 Exuis in PAzd, Trans. LIL. 662 
This genus of insects 1s placed..under the Hemipterz or 
half winged. 1833 Browninc Pazline 167 Like things half- 
lived, catching and giving life. 1863 Hawrnorne Our Old 
Home 378 The national half-sightedness, 1865 TyLor 
Early Hist. Man. iv. 76 Half-languaged men, 

|| Halfa (helfa). Also alfa, alpha, halfeh, 
hulfa. (Arab. ail» hadfah, or tlle halfa.] The 
North African name of species of Esparto grass 
(Stipa tenacissima, S. arenaria) used in the manu- 
facture of paper, etc. 

1857 Sir W. Hooker Reft. Veg. Prod. Algeria, Paris 
Exhib. 39 Halfa or Alfa..the Moorish names for certain 
grasses possessing very strong and tenacious fibres. 1876 
W. J. Seaton Forests § Alpha Algeria 30 Alpha or hulfa 
.. here covers enormous areas. .described by French writers 
as mers d’Alpha. 1877 A. B. Epwarps Up Nile viii. 216 
Overgrown..with coarse halfeh grass. . 

Half-a-crown, Half-a-dozen, Half-an- 
hour, etc, : see HALF-CROWN, -DOZEN, -HOUR, and 
HALF a. Ic. 


Half-and-half, phrase. 
1. A mixture of two malt liquors, esp. of ale and 


porter. 

1786 Gentil. Mag. 299 They had at that house 5 or 6 pints 
of half and half. @1839 Praep Poems (1864) II. 14 And, 
o’er a pint of half-and-half, Compose poor Arthur’s epitaph. 
1880 Disrarii Lady. xx, Our tipple is half-and-half. 

2. Something that is half one thing and half 
another, or half this and half that. 

¢ 1814 CoLeRIDGE Notes & Lect. (1874) 264 That finer shade 
of feeling, the half-and-half. 1840 Hoop A7lmansegg, Her 
Precious Leg xiii, All sterling metal,—not half-and-half. 
1890 Review of Reviews II. 357/r It is not all humbug. 
Agreed, agreed! It is probably a case of half-and-half. 

3. attrib. or adj. That is half one thing and half 
another; half the thing in question, and half not: 
often merely an emphatic expression for ha/f. 

Half-and-half jury : a jury chosen half from one class, 
half from another, 

1796 Burney Mem, Metastatio 1. 118 A half-and-half 
pleasantry, peculiar to our author. 18x10 BENtHAM Packing 
(1821) 221 A half and half jury. 1846 J. W. Croker in 
Croker P, 6 Jan., What is to become of your half-and-half 
administration? 1870 THorNBury Tour Eng. II. xxiv. 163 
Cromwell. .hated all half-and-half measures. 1894 Westin. 
Gaz. 23 July 4/3 Trimmers and half-and-half people. 

4.. as adv. In two equal parts; in equal propor- 
tions; half... and half not. 

1818 Moore MMewz. (1853) Il. 136, I go half and half with 
the Longmans, 1827 Scorr Diary 22 July in Lockhart, Am 
I sorry for this truce or not? Half and half. 1837 WuHEEL- 
wricuT tr. Aristophanes I, 59 The cup That half-and-half so 
cunningly was mixed. 

5. In a half-intoxicated state. 

1715 Ramsay Christis Kirke Gr. u. viii, The manly miller, 
half and half, Came out to shaw guid will. 1848 DuNcomBE 
Sinks of Lond, (Fa.), Half and half, half seas over, tipsy. 

Hence Half-and-ha‘lfed (-haft), Aa. pple.; Half- 
and-ha‘lfer ; Half-and-ha‘lfism. 

1832 Examiner 503/2 Toryism is hateful, but he more 
hated half and half-ism, 1861 T7szes 16 Oct., High bushy 
hedge-rows—thorn half-and-halfed with ash and other 
hedge-row trees. 1 Daily News 21 Feb. 6/6 You are 
not an out-and-out Liberal ?..a half and halfer ? 

+ Half-angel. Ods. An English gold coin, 
worth at different dates, from 35. 9d. to 55.; issued 
from Henry VII to James I. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen, VII, c. 5 Thangell and half Angell. . 
shall go and be curraunt in payment through all this his 
Realme. 1542 Boorpe Jutvod. Knowl. i. (1870) 121 Vhe 
olde noble, the Aungels and the halfe aungels, is fyne golde. 

Ha‘lf-ape. A lemur. 

1883 Casse/l’s Nat. Hist. 1. 5 The little marmosets .. 
linked on to these, the Half Apes or Lemurs. 


+ Half-ass. Ods. [tr. Gr. #puovos.] A mule. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxvi. 414 A Halfeasse of Persia 
shall come and make vs his thralles. 

Half-baked (ha-fbzikt), a. 

1. “it. See Haur adv. and Barn; hence, under- 
done, not thorough, not earnest; raw, crude, ill- 
digested ; half-finished, incomplete, rude. 

1621 SANDERSON 12 Sevvz. (1637) 330 Our profest Popelings, 
and halfe-baked Protestants. @1628 Preston Serm, Bef His 
Majestie (1630) 36 They are either done withoute heate, or 
but half-baked. 1824 Scorr St. Rovwan’s xxxi, He must 
scheme, forsooth, this half-baked Scotch cake! .. this lump 
of oatmeal dough! 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 4 Aug. 81/2 The 
half-baked measures by which politicians try so hard to 
cripple the Australian system. 

2. Deficient in intellect ; silly, half-witted. dai. 

1855 Kinostry Westw. Ho! iii, (D.), A sort of harmless 
lunatic, and, as they say in Devon, half-baked. 1893 Sfec- 
tator 24 June 847 Nor coulda special variety of intellectual 


feebleness be better described than by the epithet ‘half 
baked ’, 


and, 
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Ha‘lf-bapti‘ze, v. /vans. To baptize privately 
or without full rites, as a child in danger of death. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz ii, He got out of bed .. to half- 
baptize a washerwoman’s child in a slop-basin. 1838 — O. 
Twist ii, ‘The child that was half-baptized, Oliver Twist, 1s 
nine years old to-day. 1875 Szssex Gloss. s.v., If you please, 
sir, will you be so good as to half-baptize the baby? 

So Half-baptized Z//.a., baptized privately or 
without full rites; hence, semi-barbarous, (dza/.) 


deficient in intelligence. 

1798 Soutuey Yoan of Arc 1. Wks. (1853) 16 Irish Kerns, 
Ruffians half-clothed, half-human, half-baptized. 1875 Swssex 
Gloss. s.v., You must have been half-baptized to water those 
flowers when the sun was full on them. ; 

Half-beak. A fish of the genus /em- 
rhamphus, having the lower jaw long and ensiform, 


and the upper short. 

1880 GuNTHER Fishes 621 The ‘ Half-beaks’ are common 
between and near the tropics. 

Ha‘lf-bi:nding. [Cf. Haur-nounp.] A style 
of binding of books in which the back and corners 
are of leather, the sides being of cloth or paper. 

1864 in WenstER. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 87. 
1881 A. Lanc Libyary 67 In half-bindings there is a good 
deal of room for the exercise of the collector’s taste. 

Half-bird. (See quot.) 

1893 Newton Dict. Birds 404 Half-bird, a common 
fowler’s name for the smaller kinds of Duck, especially the 


Teal, 
+ Ha‘lf-block, sd. Obs. Naut. A block of 


which one side is formed by a cheek-piece fastened 
to an object that forms the other side; =CHEEK- 
BLOCK, 

1794 Rigging §& Seamanship 1.155 Cheek-blocks, or half- 
blocks, are made of elm plank. 

Ha‘lf-block, v. =Buocx v. 8. 

1884 B’ham Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/4 Hatters.—Wanted, 
an Assistant. .able to half-block. 


Ha:lf-blood. 

1. The relation between persons having only one 
parent in common. 

1553 Lett. Patent Edw. VI, 16 June in Chron. Q. Fane 
etc. (1850) 93 For that the said Lady Mary and _ Lady Eliza- 
beth be unto us but of the halfe bloud. 1642 Futter Holy 
& Prof. St. 11. xx. 129 What, is a brother by the half bloud 
nokinne? 1767 BracksTone Commz. II. xiv. 227 He is only 
his brother of the half blood, and for that reason they shall 
never inherit toeach other. 1858 Lp. St. LEonarps Handy- 
bk. Prop. Law x. 64 The brother of the half-blood, on the 
part of the father, will inherit next after the sisters of the 
whole blood on the part of the father and their issue. 

attrib, 1882 A. MacrarRLANE Consanguin. 17 Aunt, half- 
blood.. Brother, half-blood. 

2. A person or group of persons related in this way. 

1848 Wuarton Law Lex., Half-blood, one not born of 
the same father and mother. 1876 Dicspy Real Prop. x. 
§ 2 (z). 388 By the change effected by the Inheritance Act, 
the half-blood, if descended from a common male ancestor, 
is to take next after any relation in the same degree of the 
whole blood. 

3. One whose descent is only half derived from 
the blood of a particular race; a half-breed. 

1826 H. N. CoreripGe West Indies 147 That rich oriental 
olive which distinguishes the haughty offspring of the half 
blood of French or Spaniards. 

Hence Half-blooded a., born of different races; 
sfec. of superior blood or race by one parent only. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear Vv. iii. 80 Alb. The let alone lies not in 
you good will. Bast. Nor in thine Lord. Ads, Halfe- 

looded fellow, yes. 1825 J. Neat Bro. Fonathan III. 375 
A half-blooded Indian, of the great Mohawk breed. 

Ha‘lf-boot. [Hatr- II.].] A boot reaching half- 
way to the knee, or considerably above the ankle. 

1787 Cowrer Lez. 19 Dec., She had half-boots, and laughed 
at her own figure. 1800 Sforting Mag. XV. 49 Half-boots 
and gilded spurs were a long time used in common visits. 
1801 Mar. Encewortu Belinda (1833) II. xix. 26 Persuaded 
..to lay aside her half boots, and to equip herself in men’s 
whole boots. 1804 JANE Austen Watsons (1879) 340 Nothing 
sets off a neat ankle more than a half-boot. 1895 Oracle 
Encycl. 1. 587/2 The name Caligula. . from his wearing the 
Caligae, or half-boots of the common soldiers. 

Ha‘lf-bound, #//. a. Of a book: Having a 
leather back and corners, with cloth or paper sides : 
cf. half-binding. 

1775 SHERIDAN Rivals 1. ii, They were half-bound volumes, 
with marble covers! 1863 Bookseller's Catal., Half bound 
morocco. 1875 Uvre's Dict. Arts I. 424 If the book is 
“‘halfbound’, instead of ‘whole-bound’, the leather is 
limited to a strip at the back and a short distance from the 
back to each side, and to the corners, 

+ Half-bowl. O/s. A game played with a 
hemisphere of wood and fifteen small pins of 
a conical form. 

1477-8 Act 17 Edw. IV, c. 3 (1763) Diverses novelx 
ymagines Jeuez appelles cloish, kayles, half-bowle, handyn 
& handoute. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c 9.§ 11. 1801 
Strutr Sports § Past. ut. vii. § 12. (1810) 241 Half-bowl is 
practised to this day in Hertfordshire, where it is commonly 
called rolly-polly. 

Ha‘lf-bred, «. (sd.) [See Brzzp v., Brep.] 

1. Of mixed breed; born of parents of superior 
and inferior strain; mongrel. Also fig. 

1701 Rowe Amb. Step-Moth. ww. iii. 2022 Half-bred and of 
the Mungrel Strain of mischief. 1810 Sforting Mag. 
43 One stallion, and 46 half-bred mares. 1864 Daily Ted. 
19 July, Lost, a Half-bred Setter and Retriever Dog. 

+2. Imperfectly acquainted with the rules of good 
breeding ; under-bred. Ods. . 


a1732 AtrerBuRY Proverbs xiv. 6 (Seager) An half-bred 





HALF-CIRCLE. 


man is conceited in his address, and troublesome in his con- 
versation. 5 
B. sé. A half-bred horse, pigeon, etc. 

1856 H. H. Dixon Post & Paddock x. 171 The best express 
carriers [pigeons] are half-breds, between an Antwerp and 
adragon. 1894 G. ArmitacE //orse iv. 47 The half-bred is 
going. .at the top of his pace. 

Half-breed (ha‘fjbr7d). [See Bruen sd., and 
cf, HALF-CASTE.] 

+1. A mixed breed or race, sprung from parents 


of two races. Obs. 

1778 Romans Hist. Florida 82 Before the English traders 
came among them, there were scarcely any half breed, but 
now they abound among the younger sort. 

2. One who is sprung from parents or ancestors 
of different races; esp., in U.S., applied to the off- 
spring of whites or negroes and American Indians. 

1791 W. Bartram Carolina 440 His mother being a 
Chactaw slave, and his father a half breed, betwixt a Creek 
and white man. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. 11. App. (1810) 
33 A few civilized Indians and half breeds, 1860 FRoupE 
Hist. Eng. V. 415 The laws which interfered with the 
marriages of English and Irish, and forbade the inheritance 
of half-breeds, were relaxed or abolished. t 

3. In U.S. politics, a name applied in derision to 
certain Republicans of New York who in 1881 


wavered in their party allegiance. 

1881 Daily News 7 Dec. 4/8 A Cabinet of ‘ Half-breeds’, 
as the party of Civil Service reform are called. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Commw. V1, 11. xlvi. 203 The ‘Stalwart’ and ‘ Half- 
breed’ sections of the Republican party in the same State.. 
were mere factions.. without distinctive principles, 

A. attrib. (from 1.) 

1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 12 Half-breed boys 
were paddling about in their little canoes. 1859 THACKERAY 
Virgin. li, A half-breed woman in the fort. 


Half-brother. [In ME. from c 1300; cf. Ger. 
halbbruder, ON. halfbrddir.| A brother by one 
parent only, a brother of the half-blood. 

c1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 121 Roberd went. hir 
with, Malde’s half broper. ¢1475 om. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
690/13 Hic germanus, a halfebrodyre. 1641 Termes de la 
Ley 108 They are termed halfe brothers, or brothers of the 
halfe bloud. 1718-20 Porr /diad xiv. 265 And seeks the 
cave of Death’s half-brother, Sleep. 1875 Jowrtr Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 224 He is my half brother, the son of my mother, 
but not of my father. ‘ ' 

Half-butt. 2/iiards. A cue intermediate 
in length between the ordinary cue and the /ong 
butt, used to reach a ball beyond the distance for 
which the ordinary cue is available. (Like the long 
butt it is made with a piece of heavy wood at the 
butt-end, to balance the weight of the longer end, 


which is of light wood.) 

1896 Badminton Libr., Billiards 97 Half-butts and long- 
butts, on account of their length, have to be made of pine 
for lightness’ sake .. They are cumbrous things, and a dis- 
agreeable necessity. /d¢d. 115 [To be] obliged to use the 
rest, and, worse still, the half-butt and long-butt, is at any 
time a drawback. 

Ha‘lf-cap. ; 

+1. A half-courteous salute, shown by a slight 
movement only of the cap. Ods. _ 

1607 SHAks. Zion u. ii. 221 With certaine halfe-caps, 
and cold mouing nods, They froze me into Silence. 

2. A kind of lady’s head-dress: see quot. 

1893 Grorc. Hitt Hist. Eng. Dress 11. 243 What were 
called half-caps were worn in the early forties; they were 
circular head-dresses set well back from the front, and 
trimmed with bunches of ribbons and flowers at each side, 


over the ears. 
Also half-cast. 


Half-caste. 

+1. A mixed caste; a race sprung from the union 
of two castes or races. Ods. 

1798 WeELLEsLEY in Owen Desf. 15 Several of them are 
Caffres and people of half-cast. 

2. One of a mixed race, a half-breed; esf., in 
India, one born or descended from a European 
father and native mother. 

1789 Munro Narr. Milit. Ofer. 51 (Y.) Mulattoes, or as 
they are called in the East Indies, half-casts. 1840 ARNOLD 
in Stanley Life & Corr. (1844) 1. ix. 200 To organize and 
purify Christian Churches of whites and half-castes., 1 
Century Mag. XXVII. 919 Much as we admired the Maon 
race, we were even more struck by the half-castes. 

3. attrib. (from 1.) 

1793 Dirom Narr. Campaign India 11 (Y.) Half-cast 
people of Portuguese and French extraction. 1859 Lane 
Wand, India 284 The daughter of a half-caste merchant, 
1869 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. III. xiii. 263 No half-caste 
offspring of Norman or even of .. Flemish mothers, but 
Englishmen of purely English blood. 

Hence Half-castism, a half-caste system. 

1896 Westm. Gaz. 27 June 8/r The problem of Half- 
castism which slavery has been mainly instrumental in 
bequeathing to South Africa. 

Half-cheek. 

+1. A face in profile, a side-face. Ods. 


1588 Suaks, L. L. L. v. ii. 620 S. Georges halfe cheeke in 
a brooch, 


2. Naut.: see CHEEK 13. 


c1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 73 Four half cheeks 
dowelled and bolted to spindle and side trees. 

Half-chess. A short chess or plank in a 
military bridge: see Cuuss? 4 

1853 Sir H. Doucras Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 68 [They] will 
bring up two half Chesses and lay them across the Balks. 

Half-circle. 

1. The half of a circle; a semicircle, 


HALF-CIRCULAR. 


1552 Hutoet, Halfe circle, semicivculus. 1559 W. Cun- 
NINGHAM Cosmogr. Glasse 126 Describe in th’ intersections 
in like maner, halfe circles, 1661 J. Cuitprey Brit. 
Baconica 104 A double course of half circles. 1878 Newcoms 
Pop. Astron. 1, ili. 299 A little more than a half-circle. 

2. attrib. (See quots.) 

1853 SrocquELer Milit. Encycl., Half-circle guard, in 
fencing, is one of the guards used with the broadsword to 
parry an inside cut below the wrist. J/bid., Half-circle 
parade, is a parade of the small sword, used against the 
thrust in low carte. 

So Half-ci‘rcular @., semicircular. 

a1847 Mrs. Suerwoop Zi ii. 19 The half-circular win- 
dow over the hall-door. 


Half-cock, sd. 

+1. Part of a watch: cf. Cock 50,1 16. Ods. 

17or Lond. Gaz. No. 3717/4 A Silver Pendulum Minute 
Watch..with a Bob Ballance, and Glass in the half Cock. 

2. Of a fire-arm: The position of the cock or 
hammer when raised only half-way and held by the 
catch or half-bent, from which it cannot be moved 
by pulling the trigger. Hence Zo go off (at) 
half-cock, to ‘go off’ prematurely; to speak or 
act without due forethought or preparation, and 
consequently to fail in attaining one’s object. 

1745 [see Cock sé.113b]. 1752 J. B. Maccott in Scots 
Mag. Aug. (1753) 401/2 The .. gun was in use, when going 
to be snapped, to stand at half cock. 1810 Sporting Mag. 
XXXY. 152 It [a gun] went off at half-cock. 1847 /ufantry 
Man. (1854) 40 The cock is..to be drawn back to the catch 
of the half-cock. 1848 Lowett Biglow P. Ser. 1. (1880) 38 
Now don’t go off Half-cock. 1896 Mest. Gaz. 6 Jan. 1/3 
Poor Doctor Jim! What disasters he brought down upon 
his country and his company by going off at half-cock ! 

So Half-cock v. ¢vans., to put (a gun) at half-cock. 

1833 Regul. lustr. Cavalry 1. 100 The carbine may be 
half-cocked. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xii, If you 
choose to half-cock your gun..I will do the same, 

Half-cousin. The child of one’s father’s or 
mother’s cousin; a second cousin. Sometimes ap- 

: “ , ; 
plied to the child of one’s own cousin, or to the 
cousin of one’s father or mother. 

187x Cartye in Mrs. Carlyle’s Lett. 11. 231 ‘Sophy’, an 
orphan half-cousin. : : 

Half-crown. A coin (now silver) of Great 
Britain, of the value of two shillings and sixpence; 
sometimes used for the equivalent sum, which is 
regularly expressed by Half-a-crown. 

1542 BoorvE Jxtrod. Knowl. i. (1870) 121 The crownes 
and the halfe crownes..be not so fyne Golde. 1562 TURNER 
Herbal 1. 109b, There is not past an halfe crowne lost. 
1692 WacstaFFE Vind. Carol. xvii. 109 Thirty single Pence 
with us make a Half-Crown. 1841 E. Hawkins Silver Coins 
£ug. 142 In 1551 commenced the circulation of crowns, half- 
crowns, shillings, sixpences, and threepences. 1884 R. L. 
Kenyon Gold Coins Eng. 92 Henry VIII .. Second Coin- 
age.. Half Crowns Value 2s. 6d. .. Obv. like the reverse of 
the crowns. Rev. like the obverse of the crowns. 

1580 Lupton Sivgila 27 [They] will not sticke to spende 
halfe a crowne. 1623 Vox Graculi in Hone Every-day Bk. 
(182s) I. 54 Half-a-crown’s worth of two-penny pasties. 1717 
Berxetey Zour in Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 560 A..mark as 
large as half-a-crown. 1851 Mrs. Carryte Le?¢, II. 155 
Half-a-crown each you may lay out for them. 

b. attrib. 

1620 MippLeton Chaste Maid 1.i, Has fo attorney’s clerk 
..chang’d his half-crown-piece? 1714 Manpevitte Jad. 
Bees (1725) 1. 347 A man, who keeps an half-crown or twelve- 
penny ordinary. 1800 HeLtena WE ts C. Neville I. 165 [To] 
sit down to half-crown whist with antiquated spinsters. 

Half-curlew. A local name of the Whimbrel 
or Jack Curlew, and of the Bar-tailed Godwit, both 
being smaller than the curlew. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Nanies Birds 198, 199. 

Half-dead, «. [See Hatr adv.] 

1. In a state in which death seems as likely as 
recovery; in a state of extreme exhaustion or pros- 
tration from sickness or fatigue. 

cxo00 Sax. Leechd. 11. 282 Wid bere healf deadan adle. 
e175 Lamb. Hom. 81 For-whi hit seid alf quic and noht 
alf ded. 1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 163 Nys he more pan half 
ded y lad ina bere. c1400 Destr. Troy 6652 Half ded of 
pe dynt, per duk lay! 160r R. Jounson Kingd. & 
Commw. (1603) 179 Their horses halfe dead through travell. 
1864 Tennyson Grandmother ix, And all things look’d half- 
dead, tho’ it was the middle of May. 

2. Ofa clock: see quots., and Dap 24 b. 

1884 F. J. Brirren Watch § Clockim. 79 For clocks with 
shorter than half seconds pendulums the pallets are gene- 
rally made ‘half dead’, that is the rests..are formed so as 
to give a slight recoil to the wheel. /é/d. 116. [A] Half 
Dead Escapement .. [is] a clock escapement in which there 
is a little recoil. 


+ Half-deal, sd. and adv. Ods. 

Dea sb.1 Cf. HALFENDEAL.] 
A. sb. ‘Half part’; half. 

1399 Lancet. Rich. Redeles ww. 2 Where was euere ony 
cristen kynge..Pat helde swiche an household be pe half- 
delle As Richard. @ 1400-50 Alexander 1368 Hugir by be 
halfe dele & hizere ban pe topire. 1548 Hatt Chron., kdw. 
IV, 200 Offered hym his eldest daughter. .in mariage, with 
the whole halfedele of his wifes inheritaunce. 1641 PryNNE 
Antip. 18 Deprived of all Soveraigntie over one halfe-deale 
of his Kingdome. 

B. adv. Half. 

1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 403 The hie houusinge her- 
borowe ne myghte half-delle the housholde. 1513 Doucias 
Aéneis vi. ix. 212 All kynd of vicis to comprehend half 
deill. .I mycht nocht rekkin, 

Ha‘lf-deck. [See Dxcx sé.] ; 

1. Zt. A deck covering half the length of a ship 


[f. Han a+ 
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or boat, fore or aft: in this sense still used in some 
small partly open craft. sec. a. In old ships of 
war: A deck extending from the mainmast aftward, 
situated between the then smaller quarter-deck and 
the upper or main deck. After the two decks above 
the main deck were reduced to one, for which the 
name ‘ quarter-deck’ was retained, ‘ half-deck’ sur- 
vived only in the expression ‘under the half-deck’, 
applied to the part of the main deck from the main 
mast aftward, formerly covered by the ‘ half-deck’. 
+b. In colliers: A deck under the main deck, 
extending forward to near the after-hatch and con- 


taining berths, etc., for the crew (ods.). 

1626 Cart. SmitH Accid. Yung. Seamen 7 As the Captaine 
doth [make good] the halfe decke; and the quarter Maisters 
the midships. 1627 — Seaman’s Gram. ii. 6 The halfe 
Decke is from the maine mast to the steareage. 1637 
Heywoop Royal Shipf 45 She hath three flush Deckes anda 
Forecastle, an halfe Decke, a quarter Decke, and a round- 
house. @164z Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 1. (1704) 
357/z The other lofty and high charged, with a Half Deck, 
Fore-Castle, and Copperidge-heads. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2291/4 The said Bark is about 50 Tuns, square Stern, 
without a Head, an half Deck from the main Mast..and 
a blue painted Stern. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), 
Half-Deck, a space under the quarter-deck of a ship of 
war, contained between the foremost bulk-head of the 
steerage, and the fore-part of the quarter-deck. In the 
Colliers of Northumberland the steerage itself is called the 
half-deck, and is usually the habitation of the ship’s crew. 
1829 Marryat F. Mildmay ii, I followed my new friend 
down the ladder, under the half-deck. 1839 — Phazt. 
Ship xviii, He confined him in irons under the half-deck. 

2. A local name in U.S. of the Slipper-limpet, 
Crepidula fornicata, or a related species, which 
has an under half-shell. (Century Dict.) 

Hence Ha‘lf-decked a., of a boat, etc.: that is 
about half covered in or decked ; Half-de'cker, a 
boat which is half-decked. 

1872 Daily News 3 Aug., The smaller boats, the wherries 
and the half-deckers, resembled a collection of small white 
tents, 1882 Eton Ovig. Eng. Hist. (1890) 383 Like the 
half-decked craft which were used by the later Vikings. 

Half-dime. A coin of the United States, 
value 5 cents, originally of silver, but since 1866 
of copper and nickel ; popularly called @ nickel. 

1796 ‘IT. Twininc Trav. Amer. (1894) 170 The silver 
coins, of dollars, half and quarter ditto, dimes or tenths, and 


half-dimes. 
Ha:lf-do'llar. A silver coin of the United 


States and other countries, equal to 50 cents. 

1786 Fruls. of Congress (U.S.) 8 Aug., Resolved. .that 
the silver coins shall be as follows: One coin containing 
187 82-100 grains of fine silver, to be called a Half-Dollar. 
1792 U.S. Stat. at L. 248, 2 Apr. § 9 There shall be.. 
struck and coined at the said mint.. Haddollars—each to 
be of half the value of the dollar or unit. 1871 Worcester's 
Dict. App. (Money), Since the act of Congress of June 
1853, the half-dollar contains 192 grains of standard silver. 

Half-dozen, half-a-dozen. The half of 
a dozen; six (or about six). Covs¢.: see Dozen. 

a. 1829 T. L. Peacock MMisfort. of Elphin vi, Some 
half-dozen. .forgers. 1855 THACKERAY Wewcomes 1.7 Point- 
ing out a half dozen of people in the room. 1865 Derby 
Mercury 15 Feb., 1..might have laid hold of some half-dozen 
at least. JZod. Would you like another half-dozen? 

b. cx401 Fack Upland in Pol. Poems (Rolls) Il. 69 The 
cloith of oo man My3te hele half a doseyne. 1420-1555 
[see Dozen sd, 1]. 1648 Gace West /nd. 12 He offered 
unto me halfe a dozen of Spanish pistols. /é/d. 80 Halfe 
a dozen Hollanders leapt into the boat after him, 17x 
Appison Sfect. No. 1.P 5 Half a dozen of my select Friends. 
1843 Borrow Bible in Spain 145 We came suddenly upon 
half-a-dozen fellows, armed with muskets. 

Hence Half-dozenth a. collog., sixth. 

1840 [see Dozentu]. 1892 Eng. [llustr. Mag. IX. 665 
The first or second or half-dozenth attempt. 

Half-eagle. A gold coin of the United States, 
of the value of 5 dollars: see EAGLE 5. 


a1824 R. Patterson cited in WorcesTER 1846, 
O. W. Hotmes Guard. Angel iii. 

Half-ebb. The state or time of the tide, 
when its reflux is half completed. 

¢1391 CuaAucer Astrol. u. § 46 And pere also maist bou 
wite .. wheber it be .. half flode, or quarter flode .. half or 
quarter ebbe. @1490 Boroner /¢/x. (Nasmith 1778) 153 Et 
a half flode usque half ebb tunc debet navis transire. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. 116 It was about half ebb, when one of our 
men took notice ofa Rock. 1862 AnsreD Chavztel Isl. 1. i. 
(ed. 2) 9 The stream flows from half flood to half ebb, and 
ebbs from half ebb to half flood. 

+ Halfen, v. Obs. rare. [f. Har + -un5.] 
trans. To make into a half; to sever as a half 
from the whole. 

1677 H. Scoucat Ws. (1765) 319 Then the halfned soul is 
left to the doleful resentments of so sad a loss. 


+ Halfen, a. Obs. vare—'. [A pseudo-archaic 
formation, perh. taken from next.] Half. 


1590 SPENSER F. Q, 11. x. 5 He Malbeccoes halfen eye did 
wyle; His halfen eye he wiled wondrous well. 


Ha‘lfendeal, ha‘lven-, s/., a., and adv. Obs. 
exc. dial, In 1 healfan dé&l, 3-6 halfen-, halven- 
del(e, 4 helven-, helvyndel, 4-5 halvendell, 5 
halfon-, -un-, halvundel(e, -dell(e, 5-6 halfen- 
dell, 5-7 halfyndele, 6-7 halfendeale. £8. 4 
-dole, 5-doole. y. 4-6-dale. [OE. Jone healfan 
d&i, accus. case of se healfa del, the half part (see 
Hatr-puat, Dear 50.1, Dox sd.), occurring after 


1868 





HALF-FOU’. 


verbs of giving and the like, and mechanically 
retained after the sense of the inflexion was lost.] 
A. sb, ‘Half part’; a half, a moiety. 

c1000 Apollonius of Tyre (1834) 12 He..sealde apollonize 
bone healfan deel. ¢ 120g Lay. 7093 He hehte.. Pat he dzlde 
his zhte a twam, And nom ba hzluen dale [c1275 halfendele]. 
1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 5 Ac Schropschire nap haluendel to 
pilke bischopriche i wis. c1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 10919 He parted his host in haluendel. c¢1380 Sir 
ferumb. 3253 Pat haluendol ban di3te he wip-inne forb to 
stonde. ¢1400 Rov. Rose 2364 That in oo place thou sette, 
alle hoole, Thyn herte, withoute halfen doole. ¢1425 Cva/t 
Nombrynge 14 Pou schalt doubul pat merke pe quych 
stondes for haluendel on, for too haluedels makes on. 
1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 19 The same halvendele of 
thissues and profites. 1536 in Strype Zcc?. Mem. I. xxxv. 
274 That the king’s highness may have the moyety and 
halfendale of the dividends. @1656 Ussuer Anz. vi. 
(1658) 212 When they had ridd away the halfendeale and 
dearest part, every man of himself, out of danger. 1888 
Exwortuy W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., I \et’n had a full 
halfen deal, same’s off we was to share and share alike. 


+B. aaj. Half. Obs. 


a1300 Fragut. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 22 Evene helven-del 
than appel heo wolde 3yve hire lizt. c1330 Avug of Tars 
783 Yif haluendel the child were thyn. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 
812 He passed never out on the playn Halvendel a myle. 
c1440 Gesta Rom. xc. 414 (Add. MS.) The porter. .to whome 
I graunted halfyndele my mede. 


+ C. adv. Half, by half. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa Higden i, v. (Rolls) 45 The brede .. [is] wel 
nyh haluendel lasse pan be lengbe. cx1400 Gamelyn 272, 
I have nought yet halvendel sold up my ware. 1590 
SPENSER /, Q. 111. ix. 53 Lampes..halfendeale ybrent. 

Halfer: see Hatver. [Halfer is a frequent 
mispr. for HALSER and Haurer.] 


Half-face, sé. 
1. Half of a face; the face as seen in profile; a 


profile on a coin, etc. Also atérib. 

1542 Boorpe /utrod. Knowl. iv. (1870) 137 They haue 
halfe face crownes. 1561 Stow Lug. Chron. (1565) 169 b, 
A new coyne of siluer; as grotes, halfegrotes, and shyllinges 
with halfe-faces. 1614 Br. Hatt Recoll. Treat. 399 Wee 
sawe a boy there, whose halfe-face was devoured by one 
of them [wolves]. 1656 J. Harrincton Oceana (1771) 28 
(Jod.) Unless we would draw him with a half face. 1678 
Butter Hud. ut. i. 784 Those ravishing and charming 
Graces, Are all made of two half Faces. 1859 TENNYSON 
Elaine 1255 Then turn’d the tongueless man From the 
half-face to the full eye. 

b. A thin face: cf. HALF-FACED 1, quot. 1595. 

2. Mil. The action or position of facing half-way 
to the right or left, i.e. at an angle of 45 degrees. 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 14 Right, or Left, Half 
face, each man will make an exact half face, as directed, 
by drawing back or advancing the right foot one inch, by 
which the whole will stand individually in echellon. 1847 
Infantry Man. (1854) 22 Make a half-face to the right. 

So Half-face v. J7z/., intv., to make a half-face. 
Hence Half-facing v/. sd. 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 20 The men move on the 
oblique lines upon which they are..placed..as described in 
the half-facings. 1853 SrocquELer Mzilit. Encycl., To 
half-face is to take half the usual distance between the [front 
and] right or left face, in order to give an oblique direction 


to the line. 
Ha:lf-faced, cz. [f. prec. sb.] 


1. Presenting a half-face or profile. Of a coin: 
Having a profile stamped upon it; hence, of per- 
sons, having a thin, pinched face. So half-faced 
groat, applied contemptuously to a thin-faced man, 

1595 SHAKS. Yoh 1. i. g2-4 Because he hatha half-face, like 
my father? With halfe that face would he haue all my land, 
A halfe-fac’d groat, fiue hundred pound a yeere? 1597 — 
2 Hen. IV, u. ii. 283 This same halfe-fac’d fellow, Shadow, 
giue me this man: hee presents no marke to the Enemie. 
1601 Munpay Downf. Rk. Earl of Huntington Liij, You 
halfe-fac’t groat, you thick [?thin] cheekt chittiface. 1634 
Peacuam Gentl. Exerc. 22 The third is onely halfe faced, 
as you see.. Philip and Mary upon a twelve pence. 

2.. With only half of the face visible. 

1593 Suaxs. 2 Hex. VJ, 1. i. 98 Our halfe-fac’d Sunne, 
striuing to shine. 1607 Puritan ui. vi. in Steevens Supp. 
Shaks. (1780) II. 59x (N.) Why cam’st thou in half-fac’d, 
muffled so? 1814 Scorr Ld. of Isles v. xiii, The half-faced 
moon shone dim and pale. 

3. Imperfect, incomplete, half-and-half. 

1592 Nasne Aol. P. Penilesse (N.), With other odd ends 
of your half-faced English. 1596 SuHaxs. 1 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 
208 Out vpon this halfe-fac’d Fellowship. 1732 Near Hist. 
Purit, 1, 201 Papists in disguise ..'Time-servers, and half- 
faced Protestants. 1824 Gopwin List. Comunw, I. 105 
Temporising and half-faced measures. e 

4. Half-faced camp (U.S.), among frontiers-men : 
A camp or shelter left open on the south side. 

1850 Americans at Home 1.95 (Bartlett) Commend me to 
a hunting-party in a half-faced camp. 1886 Century Alag. 
XX XIII. 379 Sleeping in half-faced camps, where the heavy 
air of the rank woods was in their lungs all night. 

Ha‘lf-fish. A half-grown salmon: see quot. 

1677 Jounson in Ray's Corr. (1848) 127 A salmon cock, 
whi some call a half-fish, usually about twenty or twenty- 
two inches, and a whole fish, above that length. : 

Half-flood. The state or time of the flowing 


tide halfway between low and high water. 

€1391, @1490 [see Hacr-Ebs]. 1779 Mann in Phil. Trans. 
LXIX. 622 ‘lo shut their gates next the sea a little after 
half flood. 1867 Smyru Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. Flood, When 
the water begins to rise, it is called a young flood, next it is 
quarter-flood, half-flood, and top of flood, or high water. 
1895 Pall Mall Mag. Mar. 378 ‘The river was at half flood. 


Half-fow’ (hafz-, hafyu'). Sc. [lit. half full.j 
A half-bushel. ‘ 
—2 


HALF-GALLEY. 


a1800 Sir P. Spens xi. in Scott Minstr. Sc. B., 1 brought 
a half-fou of gude red goud Out o'er the sea wi’ me. 1818 
Scorr Br. Lamm. vii, There was some half-fous o’ aits. 


Half-galley. A galley of about half the full 
size. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2300/5 Three Gallies, one Half- 
Gally, and several low Boats. 1794 Netson 30 July, in 


Nicolas Désf. (1845) I. 463 One whole Galley, two Half 
Galleys, as reported to me. 1867 SmytH Sazdor’s Word-bk. 
s.v. Galley, There are also half-galleys and quarter-galleys, 
but found. .to be of little utility except in fine weather. 

+ Half-god. Obs. [Ct OHG. haldgot (Ger. 
halbgott),| = DEMIGoD. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus wv. 1517 (1545) Satiry and fawny 
.. That halue goddes ben of wildernesse. ¢ 1385 — L.G. W. 
Prol. 387 For they ben half goddys in this world here. 1589 
Putrennam Eng. Poesie 1. xvi. (Arb.) 51 Bacchus, Ceres, 
Perseus, Hercules, Theseus and many other, who. .came to 
be accompted gods and halfe gods or goddesses. 1631 
Weever Azc. Hun. Mon. 39 Those magesticke Heroes, or 
halfe-gods, 1895 A. Nutr Voy. of Bran I. 261 The godlike 
kin of the heroes, whom the older world called half-gods. 

+ Half-groat. 00s. An English silver coin, 
of the value of two pence, issued from the time of 


Edward III till the Commonwealth. 

1451 Sc. Acts Yas. IT, c.2 At the. .half grote [haif coursse] 
for iiij d. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 5 § 1 All maner of 
half grotes or pence of 1j4. of English coine. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Edw. IV, 192 The coyne..he newly devised. .and 
the silver he called grotes and halfe grotes. 184x E. Haw- 
KINs Silver Coins Eng. 98 The coins of Edward ITI were 
groats, half groats, pennies, halfpennies and farthings. 

Ha:lf-gui'nea. An English gold coin worth 
(in 1gth c.) tos. 6d., coined from the reign of 
Charles II to 1813: see GUINEA. 

1696 Act 7 § 8 Will. IIT, c. t3 § 4 It shall not bee lawfull 
for any Person .. to import Guineas or Halfe-Guineas into 
this Kingdome. 1727-51 Cuambers Cycl. s.v. Coins, In 
England, the current species of gold are, the guinea, half- 
guinea, jacobus, laureat, angel, and rose-noble; the four 
last of which are now seldom met with. 

+ Half-hake. Ods. Forms: see Hake sd.4; 
also half hakk, halfake, -aque, half-hag. = 
DeEMI-HAKE ; a smaller size of hackbut. 

c1538 R. Cowtey in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, u. II. 100 
vj half hakes, a redd pese, a passvolant, ij hackbusshes, and 
a shipp pese. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Mak reddy 30ur 
cannons..hagbutis of croche, half haggis, culuerenis. 1551 
Sc. Acts Mary (1597) § 9 Yo schutte with the halfe hag, 
Culuering, or Pistolet. a@156z2 G. Cavenpisu Wolsey (1893) 
73 Souches and Burgonyons with gounes and half hakks. 
1879 FENTON Guicciard. 1x. (1599) 369 Fiue hundred 
footemen with halfaques, and fiftie harquebusiers. 

Ha:lf-headed, ¢. Half-intelligent ; deficient 
in intellect, stupid. 

1621-31 Laup Sev. Seri. (1847) 83 Either he is but half- 
headed to his own principles, or he can be but half-hearted 
to the ‘house of David’. 1660 R. Coxe Power §& Subj. 73 
A Company of half-headed lawyers. 1887 Pall Mall G.6 
Dec. 9/1 Half-hearted and half-headed advocacy. 

Ha‘lf-hearted, ¢. Not having one’s ‘ whole 
heart’ in a matter; having the heart or affections 
divided ; wanting in courage, earnestness, or zeal. 

161r Frorio, Semicorde, a coward, halfe-hearted. 1621 
[see prec.] 1772 Fiercuer Logica Genev. 108 Some half- 
hearted Calvinists, who are ashamed of their principles. 1874 
Manarry Soc. Life Greece v. 154 After a half-hearted search, 
they gohome. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men 1. iii. 320 [He] 
found himself surrounded by the perplexed and half-hearted. 

+b. ‘Wanting in true affection, illiberal, un- 
generous, unkind.’ Ods. 

1864 in WepsTER, who cites BEN Jonson. 

Hence Half-hea'rtedly adv.; -hea'rtedness. 

1670 CLARENDON Contempl. Ps. Tracts (1727) 686 If the 
heart be divided..there is no blessing for this half-hearted- 
ness. 1870 Pall Mali G. 27 Sept. 11 Is it that Venice.. 
sympathizes but faintly and half-heartedly with the master 
feeling of Italian aspirations? 1881 Chamb. Frnl. No. 918. 
495/2 The natural halfheartedness born of years of dis- 
appointment. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. iii. 317 
To speak half-heartedly of the Anglican cause, 


Half-hitch. (See Hrron sé.] 

1. Naut. A hitch formed by passing the end of a 
rope round its standing part, and then through the 
bight : the simplest form of hitch. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Demt-cleff, a half- 


hitch on a rope. 1859 F. A. Grirritus Avtil, Man, (1862) 
156 Taking two half hitches round it. 


2. A term used by pillow lace makers to denote 
the loop given to tighten the thread after it has 
been wound upon the bobbins, (Caulfeild & Saward, 
Dict, Needlework, 1882.) 

Half-ho'liday. Also 7 half-holyday. 

+ 1. A day which is considered only half a holy 
day; a saint’s day or holy day other than Sunday. 

1552 Huvoet, Halfe holidaye, profestus. 1631 R. Byrietp 


Doctr. Sabb. 140 The fourth Commandement ..concerneth 
the Sabbath and not halfe holidaies. 

2. +a. The half of a holy day (used for recreation). 
b. The half (usually the latter half) of a working 
day, given up to recreation. ce. A day of which the 
latter half is taken as a holiday. Also attrib. 

@1631 Donne 80 Sevm. vii. 75 What a poore halfe-holy- 
day is Methusalems nine hundred yeares to eternity? 1826 
in Hone Zvery-day Bk. Il. 1195 Half-holiday school-boys. 
1845 R. W. Hamitton Pop. Educ. v. (ed. 2) 109 Who does 
not rejoice in the weekly half-holiday, wherever it is allowed? 
1885 Manch, Exam. 20 Mar. 8/4 The Saturday half holiday 
was another ameliorative measure, JZod. Wednesday and 
Saturday are half-holidays. 
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+ Ha‘lf-horse. Oés. Acentaur, Hence } Half- 
horsy a., of the nature of a centaur. 

1588 Spenser Guat-41 Th’ halfe-horsy_ people, Centaures 
hight. xg91 SytvesteR Du Bartas 1. iv. 270 Phe brave 
Halfe-horse Phylerian Scout. 1621 G. SANDYS, Ovid's Met. 
u. (1626) 38 It pleas’d the Halfe-horse to be so imploy’d. 

Half-hour. The half of an hour; a period 
of thirty minutes. Also b, Half an hour (not 


used with a defining word). : 

cx42z0 Siege of Rouen in Collect. Lond. Cit. (Camden 
1877) 15 Within] the mount of ij halfe hourys. 1598 B. 
Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 1. v, Faith, some halfe houre to 
seven. 1777 SHERIDAN 777 Scaré, m1. ii, She has gone out 
this half-hour. 1847-8 C. Knicnr (é/¢/e) Half-hours with 
the Best Authors. 1892 E. REEVES Homeward Bound 96, 
I have spent one delightful half-hour with him. e 

b. @1300 Cursor M. 24742 It war not half an hore q dai. 
1382 Wycuir Rev. viii. x Silence is maad in heuen, as half 
an hour [Coverp. & 1611 aboute the space of halfe an houre]. 
1604 Commons Frnis. 1. 203/2 He. .delivered [the Writ] half 
an Hour before Eight, at the Fleet. 1663 Woop Life 
(O.H. S.) I. 479 Till halfan houre past six. 1670 NARBOROUGH 
9rnl.in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 30 In half an hours 
time. 1745 P. Tuomas ¥rnl. Anson's Voy. 56 Half an 
Hour after Eleven we sounded. 1882 H. C. MerivaLe 
Faucit of B. 11.1. xvii. 1 A country-town about half-an-hour 
from London. - . 

Hence Half-how‘rly a., occurring at intervals of 
half an hour; lasting half an hour, Half-howrly 
adv., at intervals of half an hour, every half-hour. 

1807 T. Witt1amson Orient. Sports Il. 197 Pills .. given 
half-hourly. 1827 De Quincey Murder Wks, 1862 IV. 71 
His ordinary half-hourly beat. 

Half-imperial, sé. i 

1. A gold coin of Russia valued originally at 5 
and afterwards at 74 silver roubles. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 324/1 The half-imperial of 1780, at 
1ss. 4d. 1863 Kinctake Crimea II. 165 Some of the gold 
Russian coins called ‘halfimperials’. 1897 Daily News 
16 Jan. 3/2 The ukase..orders that imperials and half- 
imperials shall be minted with the inscriptions ‘15 roubles 
and ‘74 roubles’ respectively. : 

2. A size of mill-board (Simmonds Dict. Trade 
1858). 

Half-imperial, a. See HAtr- 4 

+ Halfing, adv. Ods. Also 1 healfunga, 4 
halving, halfine. [f. Hatra.+-1ne.] Half. 

¢897 K. Etrrep Gregory’s Past. xxxi. 207 Hit is nyttre 
..dat hit mon healfunga sprece. c1ooo Aitrric Hom. I. 
126 Na healfunga, ac fulfremedlice. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Ninian 869 As he halfine-slepand lay in his bed. 1390 
Gower Conf. II]. 206 The leon shall,.torne away halfing 
ashamed. bid. 356 Halving of scorne she said thus. 

+ Half-island, half-isle. Ods. or arch. A 
peninsula ; = DeMI-ISLAND. 

1600 HoLianp Livy xxv. xi. 554 Standing as it were in an 
halfe Island. 1618 Botton Forus 111. vi. (1636) 192 Creekes, 
promontories, straightes, halfe-iles. 1871 R. Evtis Catudlus 
xxxi, Of islands jewel and of half-islands, Fair Sirmio. 

Ha‘lflang, sd. and a. Sc. Also 9 haaflang. 
[f. Haur+/ang, Lone ; but prob. in part altered 
by popular etymology from HaLFLinG.] 

A. sb. = HALFLING 5d, I. 

1660 in Ure Hist. Rutherglen (1793) 65 (Jam.) A man 

servand, of younger yeires, commonlie a halflang. 
b. (See quot.) 

1875, Encycl. Brit. 1.393/2 A cross betwixt the Cheviot ram 

and blackfaced ewe..known by the name of Had/langs. 
B. adj. 1. =HAtFuine a. 

1805 J. Nicon Poems II. (Jam.), The haaf-lang chiels 
assemblin there. 

2. Of half length. 

1581 Satir. Poems Reform. xliv. 188 Braggand Forguson, 
Vith halflang suord. 

Ha‘lf-length. 

1. A portrait of half the full length; one repre- 
senting the upper half of the person. 

1699 C. Hopkins Crt. Prosp. Pref., This Piece was only 
intended for an Half-Length. 1758 J. Kennepy Czv‘ios. 
Wilton-Ho,. 12 Half Length of Philip, Earl of Pembroke. 
1762-71 H. WatroLte Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 
"3 The figures are less than life, and about half lengths. 

. attrib. or adj, Of half the full or entire length. 

@1739 JeRvas in Pofe’s Wks. (1751) VII. 291 (Jod.) 
Behind some half-length picture, 

Half-light. A light of half the full intensity ; 
a dim, imperfect light. Also fig. At, by half 
lights; indistinctly, vaguely, dimly. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Stimulation (Arb.) 506 What things [are] 
to be showed at Halfe lights. 1647 Trapp Coz. Fohn i. 5 
The former [i.e. light of nature] is but a dim half-light. 
ax71x Ken Hynnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 II]. 199 What by 
half-Lights to Saints inspir’d was shewn, To you is with all 
circumstances known. 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. xii. 229 
Lines which in a half-light appear definite and fixed. 

Halfling (ha‘flin),sé.anda, Sc.and orth. Also 
8 haflin, 9 hawflin, halflin, [f. HaLr+ -1ine.] 

A. sb. 1. One not fully grown; a stripling. 

1794 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Forfarsh. X11. 304 (Jam.) 
Wages of a man servant £10..Of a haflin, £5. 1804 R. 
Awnverson Cumberld. Ball. 87 She'd little to de, To tek sec 
a hawflinas he. Zod. Sc. Adzvt., Baker, Wanted, a stout 
Halflin, about 3 years at the trade. 

2. The half of a silverling or old silver penny. 

1820 Scott /vanhoe v, ‘Not a shekel, not a silver penny, 
not a halfling’..said the Jew. 

B. adj. Not fully grown ; about the age of 15. 

1815 Scotr Guy M. xi, My mother sent me, that was a 
hafflin callant. 1883 SrrveNson in Longm. Mag. I1. 381 
Religions so old that our language looks a halfling boy 





HALF-MINUTE. 


longside. 1x Crockett in Cornh. Mag. Dec. 579 She 
ea ve ratte a halfling lassie than a douce mother of 


eleven bairns. ’ 
Halfling, halflings, adv. Now only Sc. 
Forms: a. 3 halflunge, 5 -lyng, halvelinge, 8 
hafien,g-in. £8. 3 (Ovm.) hallflinngess, 6 half- 
lingis, 8 haf(f)lins. [a. f. OE. type *healf- 
lunga; B. with adverbial genitive ending -es, -s. 
Cf. ALLING, -INGS.] To the extent of a half, half; 


in part, partially. : 

a. a1225 Ancr. R. 354 He nis bute halflunge upo Godes 
rode. 1423 Jas. 1 Kiugzs Q. xlix, Thus halflyng louse for 
haste. c1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode u. \xxxv. (1869) 106 
Haluelinge j foryat Grace dieu. | 

B. ¢1200 OrMIN 16575 Off swillke patt hemm turrndenn 
swa Hallflinngess to be Laferrd. 1500-20 Dunbar Thistle 
& Rose 187 ‘Than vp I lenyt, halflingis in affrey. 1592 
Lyndesay's Wks. Prol, 3 (Jam.), I stude gazing halflingis 
in ane trance. 1785 Burns Cotter’s Sat. Night vii, While 
Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak. 1793 Macneitt W2ll § 
‘Fean 1, xxi, Haflins seen and haflins hid. 

b. quasi-ad7. 

180r R. Gari Tint Quey 175 Wi’ Habby Greme the 
haflins fool. 1824 Scotr Redgauntlet let. xi, My father 
was then a hafflins callant. 


Ha-lf-looper. A caterpillar of the Plustide : 
see quot. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 24 Dec. 345/2 There is a family called the 
Half-Loopers coming intermediate, with six claspers, of 
which the..caterpillar of the Gamma moth is an instance. 

Half-lop. A fancy name for a rabbit having 
only one ear pendent. 

1868 Darwin Vaviat. Anim. §& Pl. I. 107 When one 
parent or both are half-lops, that is, have only one ear de- 
pendent. 

+Halfly, adv. Obs. [-Ly*.] = Har ado. 

€ 1378 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 1418 Til hyme, pat halfly- 
slepand Jay. 1565 J. Hate Hist, Exfost. (Percy) 3g Thine 
arte is halflye wunne. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb, xxiv. (1748) 
358 So holy that him there they halfly deify’d. 1674 N. 
Farrrax Bulk & Selv. 167 This is what it is halfly. 2 

Half-man. a. A eunuch. b. One who is 
only half-human, or deficient in humanity. 

c1000 AELFric Gram. vili.(Z.) 27 Hic. .semiuir healfmann. 
1610 HeaLey St. Aug. Citie of God x1x. xii. (1620) 720 Calling 
him halfe-man, for his inhuman barbarism. 1727 SomER- 
VILLE Poens 357 (Jod.) Sha Sefi, among eunuchs bred .. 


Beardless, halfmen. 
+ Half-mark. Ods. The half of a mark; an 


old English money of account, worth 6s. 8d. 

a1056 Charter in Thorpe Cod. Dipl. 1V. 136 Mid healf 
marce goldes. 1393 LANL. P. PZ. C, v1. 134 Hure hefd was 
worth half mark. 1693 W. LownvEs Amendm. Silv. Coin 
64 A Noble which the Law used to call the Hauf Merk. 
1891 Husert Hai Antig. & Cur. Exchequer 40 The de- 
nominations mark and half-mark, so often met with in old 
accounts, had no existence either in gold or silver currency. 

b. attrib. Costing half a mark : applied to non- 
canonical or ‘ border’ marriages. Sc. 

1663 Lamont Diary 207 (Jam.) Went away..to the borders - 
to be married at the half marke church (as it is commonlie 
named). 1724-7 Ramsay Mor Sake Somebody iii, Since ye 
are content to tye The haff mark bridal band wi’ me. 

Half-marrow. [See Marrow?.] 

+1. A husband or wife; a spouse: Ods. 

1637 RutHErrorD Lef#t. (1862) I. 446 A treacherous half- 
marrow to her husband. 1693 Sc. Presbyt. Elog. (1738) 104 
That[she] hath given hersweet HalfMarrow sucha Meeting. 

2. Mining. A partner. (See quots.) 

1847-78 HatiiweEtL, Halfmarrow, one of two boys who 
manage a tram. Worth, 1856 Wuerttan Hist. Durh. in 
Times 11 Oct. (1894) 4/6 When two boys of equal size 
worked together [in ‘putting’ a load of coal] they were 
called halfmarrows. 1883 GresLtry Coal-Mining Gloss., 
Half-marrow, a butty or partner. 

Half-mast. The half of a mast, half the 
height of a mast; in the expressions at half-mast, 
half-mast (high), at a point at or near the middle 
ofa mast: said esp, of the position of a flag lowered 
to half the height of the staff as a mark of respect 
for the dead. 

1627 Cart. Smita Seaman's Gram. ix. 38 Hoise your 
Sailes half mast high. 1712 W. Rocers Voyage App. 41 
Have .. your Foretop-sail half-mast, and all your Anchors 
ready. 1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5333/1 The Flag was hoisted 
half-Mast high. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson's Fun. 17 The 
St. George’s jack .. was lowered half-mast high. Ra 
Daily News 8 Oct. 3/1 At Dover the flags on the public 
buildings and in the harbour are half-mast. 
qe Half-mast v. ¢vavs., to hang half-mast 

igh. 

1891 [llustr. Lond. News 7 Feb. 174/1, 1 looked for the 
flag that Helga and I had halfmasted. 1892 A. E, Lee 
flist. Columbus (Ohio) II, 149 Flags were halfmasted, and 
the.. prominent buildings were draped with mourning. 

Half-measure. [See Hatra. 4.] A measure, 
plan, effort, etc. wanting in the thoroughness or 
energy required by the circumstances, or necessary 
for success; procedure characterized by compro- 
mise. 

1798 Br. Watson Let. People Gt. Brit. (Jod.) Half-measures 
cannot save us, 1820 Edin, Rev. XX X1V. 101 The Academy 
has taken more than half-measures for improving..it [art]. 
1862 [see Hatr a. 4]. 1866 Kincstey Herew. II. i. 4 Who 
would have advised some sort of compromise, pacifying 
half-measure. 1881 Freeman Sk. Venice 380 We feel how 
vain is the dream of those who think that this or that half- 
measure has solved it. 

Half-minute. The half of a minute; a space 
of thirty seconds; also half aminute. b. attrib. 


HALF-MOON. 


and Comdb., as half-minute gun; half-minute 
glass (/Vau¢.), a sand-glass which determines the 
time for the running out of the log-line. 

1684 T, Burner 7%. Zarth u. 41 Tocalculate. .an eclipse, 
to minutes and half-minutes, 1708 N. Frowpr Life Adv. 
Vay. (773) 140 Half minute Guns were fired the whole 
Time, and every other Honour shewn to his Memory. 1717 
Frezter Voy. S. Sea 7 To answer the Half-minute Glass. 
1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk. s. v. Glass, Half-minute and 
quarter-minute glasses, used to ascertain the rate of the 
ship’s velocity measured by the log. 

Half-moon, sd. 

1. The moon, when only half its disk appears 
illuminated ; more loosely, a crescent. 

1530 PatscR. 230/1 Halfe moone, croissant de la lune. 
1583 STanynursT “eis 1. (Arb.) 33 With targat, an haulf 
moone Lykning. 1631 Wippowes Naz. Philos. (ed. 2) 13 
The Moone..when she is horned, or halfe moone., 1660 
HIcCKERINGILL Famaica (1661) tt A sharp Iron in form of 
an half-moon, fastened to a staffe. 

2. Applied to various things of the shape of a 
- half-moon or crescent ; a figure or outline of this 
shape; a formation of ships, men, etc., drawn up 
crescent-wise ; the ‘Crescent’ or Turkish power. 

1581 Stywarp Aart, Disczpi. 1.24 The which. .is the battaile 
called the halfe moone. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. IV, ut, i, 100 
And cuts me from the best of all my Land, A huge halfe 
Moone, a monstrous Cantle out. 1608 Mippreton fad 
World, my Masters 1. iii, To wear half-moons made of 
another’s hair. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 242 
She [Venice] was not able alone, to sustain the weight of 
the Half-Moon. 1671 Mitton P. 2. 11. 304 See how in 
warlike muster they appear, In rhombs and wedges, and 
halfmoons, and wings. 1726 AmHEerst Terre Fil, xlviii. 
256 A half-moon is the Turkish arms. 1893 H. A. Mac- 
PHERSON Partridges iv. 173 When he directed the half-moon 
it wasa most beautifully executed manceuvre, 

3. Fortif, =DEMILUNE 2, 

1642 Rocrers Vaanzan tor Out-workes, halfe-moones and 
retrenchments to hold the enemy. r712 E. Cooke Voy. S. 
Sea 149 A Half-Moon, on which six Guns may be planted. 
1807 Pike Sources Mississ, (1810) 1g Some were half moons 
and quite a breastwork. : 

+4. Acuckold; in allusion to his ‘horns’. rave. 

1659 SHIRLEY Honoria §& Mannion 11. i, Bow in homage 
to your sovereign antlers, Most high and mighty half-moon, 
prince of beccos, , 

5. Mining. Scaffolding filling up one half the 
sectional area of a circular Az¢-shaft, on which 
repairs are done. 

1883 GresLey Gloss. Coal-Mining. 

6. attrib. and Comb. Shaped like a half-moon, 
as half-moon battery, bit, roof, shoe; half-moon- 
shaped, -like adjs.; half-moon knife, a double- 
handed knife used by the dresser of skins: for 
parchment (Knight Dzct. Mech. 1875). 

1607 TorseLL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 324 Shooe him with 
half-moon shooes called ‘ Lunette’. 1772 Forsterin Phi?. 
Trans, LXII. 396 Marks..half-moon shaped. 1794 NELSON 
22 Feb, in Nicolas Disf. (1845) I. 359 The two guns mounted 
en barbette, are now making a halfmoon battery. 1875 
Wayte Metvitte Riding Recoll. iii. (1879) 58 What I 
believe is called the half-moon bit, of which the bridoon, 
having no joint, is shaped so as to take the curve of the 
animal’s mouth, ; 

Hence Half-moon v. ¢vazs., to surround like a 

half-moon ; zz¢v. to move in a half-moon forma- 
tion. Half-mooned a., shaped like a half-moon; 
semilunate. 
- 1611 Corvat Crudities, Praise of Travel, In his halfe- 
mooned chair. 1707 FuNNELL Voy. (1729) 151 Fins .. 
stretching to his tail, which is half-moon’d. x79x Miss 
Sewarp Lef. 30 July, A pretty Jittle lawn, half-mooned by 
the house and shrubberies. 1893 H. A. Macrnrerson Part- 
vidges iv. 175 Half-mooning should always be done across 
the drills if possible. 

Half-mou'rner. A name of the Marbled 
White Butterfly, Wzpparchia Galathea. 

1832 J. Rennie Consp. Butterflies §& Moths Index, Half- 
mourner. 1876 Morris Hist. brit, Butterflies 29. 

Half-mouw'rning. ' 

1. The second stage or period of mourning, after 
the expiry of full mourning. b. Attire in which 
the black of full mourning is relieved or replaced by 
white, or bysuch coloursas grey, lavender, or purple. 

18z0 Map. D’Arstay Diary §& Let¢, (1854) VII. 273 They 
had already made up dresses for half mourning, of black 
and white, 1848 Tuackrray Dinner at Timmins’s iii, She 
treated herself likewise to a neat, sweet pretty half-mourn- 
ing. 1856 /d/ustr. Lond. News 29 Mar, 327/2 Half-mourn- 
es bareges and muslins. 


The Marbled White Butterfly ; = prec. 


.Half-naked, @. As nearly naked as clothed. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 171/1 Halfe naked. 1852 HuLoet, 
Halfe naked, seminudus. 1600 FairFAx Tasso xXx, xvi, 
This host with whom you must encounter now Are men 
half-naked. 1713 STEELE Guardian No, 52 P11 The half- 
starved and half-naked beggars in your streets. 1828-40 
Tytier Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 99 Half-naked..mountaineers. 

Half-nephew. The son of one’s half-brother 
or half-sister. 

1824 [see HaLr-NIEcE]. 1834 Mrs. Cartyte Lef¢. I. 14 
A Frenchman who is her own half-nephew, the son of a 
sister who was daughter to the same father by a former wife. 

+ Ha'lfner. Obs. rare. [f. Haur: cf. part- 
ner.) One who shares to the extent of a half. 

1594 Carew 7 asso(1881) 85 Ofmy harmesa halfner ouerright, 

Halfness (ha‘fnés). [f. Harr a,+-ness.] The 
condition or quality of being half or incomplete, or 
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of being half one thing and half another ; a hesita- 
tion between two opinions or courses ; half-hearted 
action ; irresoluteness. 

1530 Patscr. 228/2 Halfenesse, demieté. 1831 Fraser's 
Mag. Il. 13x Such Halfness, such halting between two 
opinions. 1837 CartyLe Fy. Rev. III. v. vi. (1871) 201 All 
Girondism, Halfness, Compromise is swept away. @ 1859 
tr. Goethe's Convers. with Eckerman in Smiles Self Help 1, 
There is no halfness about them, They are complete men. 

Half-net, halve-net, Sc. [Etymology doubt- 
ful: perh. more than one word.] A fishing-net set 
or held so as to intercept the fish as the tide ebbs. 
See also quot. 1812. 

1538 Aderd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) An halfnett & half haw- 
nett of the Pott water. 1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 76 
All such as have pitched, set or erected any Riff-Hedge, or 
Half-Net, upon Stakes or otherwise. 1810 CRoMEK e772. 
Nithsdale § Galloway Song 305 (Jam.) He was standing 
with a halve-net, awaiting the approach of the tide. 1812 
SINGER Agric. Dumfries 603 Halve Nets are a kind of 
bag-net which catch salmon, gilse, and sea-trout .. The 
persons..entitled to use these and other small nets, are the 
proprietors within the royalty of Annan. 


Half-niece. The daughter of one’s half- 
brother or half-sister. 
1824 Miss Mitrorp V7d/age Ser. 1. (1863) 223 To paya.. 


visit to a halfnephew and niece, or rather a half-niece and 
her husband. 


Half-noble. A gold coin issued by Edw. HI 
in 1344 and by succeeding kings to Edward IV. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv. 231 The halfe noble of 
the value of thre shyllinges four pens. 1866 Crump Bank- 
ing X. 222. 


Ha‘lf-note. 

1. Mus. +a. A half-tone; a semitone. Ods. 

1597 Mortey Jxtrod. Mus. 3 The cliefe..is made thusb, 
or thus {, the one signifying the halfe note and flatt singing: 
the other signifying the whole note or sharpe singing. 1684 
R. H. School Recreat. 120 These are named Semzfones, or 
the Half Notes, which must be well observed. 1763 J. 
Brown Poetry §& Mus. v. 64 The modern Chromatic Kind 
is an incidental Ascent or Descent by Half-Notes, with a 
variable Intervention of whole Notes. 

b. A minim. 

1847 in CraAtc. 

2. The half of a bank-note, cut in two for safety 
in transmission by post. 

1882-93 in BitHELL Counting-house Dict. 

Halfon-, halfundel, var. of HALFENDEAL, 

Half-pace. [In 1, app. a corruption of earlier 
haultpace, haltpace, HALPACE, q.v. In 2, app. f. 
Har + Pace, but prob. an extension of sense 1.] 

1. A step, raised floor, or platform, on which some- 
thing (é.g. a throne, dais, etc.) is to be placed or 
erected. b. The platform at the top of steps, on 
which an altar stands. = Foor-Pack 2 b. 

1569 in Ztoniana (1865) 220, ij half-paces in the hawle 
for the Bybelers to stand upon. 1593-4 Bursar's Roll, 
Peterhouse, Camb., Efficienti le halfe pace bibliothece. 
1622 Bacon Hen. VII, Mor. & Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 381 The 
cardinal, standing upon the uppermost step, or half-pace, 
before the choir. a@1734 Nortu Lives II. 433 Raised with 
a half-pace, almost a foot higher than the rest of the room. 
1894 Westin. Gaz. 10 July 1/2 On the half-pace below the 
reredos, 

2. A broad step or small landing between two 
half flights in a staircase ; = Foot-Pacn 2 d. 

161r Coter., Azve, the halfe-pace, or landing place of a 
half-pace staire. 1677 Pror Ox/ordsh, 267 You ascend 
from one half pace to another, by ascents of 7 steps. 1712 
J. James tr. Le Blona’s Gardening 125 A Half-Pace, or 
Rest of two Paces broad. 1842-76 Gwitr Archit. Gloss., 
Foot pace or half pace, that part of a staircase whereon, 
after the flight of a few steps, a broad place is arrived at, 
on which two or three paces may be taken before coming to 
another step. 

Hence Ha'lf-paced a., having a half-pace. 

1603 P. Srrincer Recept. QO. Hliz. at Oxf. in Plummer 
Eliz. Oxf. (O. H. S.) 255 Aneasie half paced stayre, which 
was of good bredth. 1681 W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 1170 The broad step of a halfpaced staire. 


+ Half-part. Os. =Hatr sé. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. xxy. (1495) 362 The 
halfe part of mannys lyfe. @1533 Lp. Berners Huon 
Ixxxiv. 264, I wyll gyue hym the halfe parte of my londes. 
1595 SHAKS. Yoh i. i. 437 He is the halfe part of a blessed 
man, Left to be finished by such as shee. 1715 Leoni Pad- 
ladio’s Archit. (1742) I, 12 If the Column .. be divided into 
6 half parts..give 5 halfs of them to the diameter next to 
the Capitel. 1755 Macens Jzsurances II, 100 Within the 
first Half-Part of the Voyage. 

Half-pay. 

1. Half the usual or fullwages or salary; a reduced 
allowance to an officer in the army or navy when 
not in actual service, or after retirement at a pre- 
scribed time, 

1664 Prrys Diary 30 Noy., The Dutch having called 
in their fleete and paid their men half-pay. 1749 Re/zt. 
Pamph, Navy Bill 10 Every Officer, whilst he receives the 
Half-pay, is bound to enter upon Service. 1753 Scots Mag. 
May 261/2 Cashier and Paymaster of the Half-pay. 1823 
Byron Fran vut. citi, No hero trusteth wholly to half pay. 
1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 65 Officers upon the Half-Pay 
who are desirous of being employed upon Full Pay, are to 
report their wish to the Military Secretary, 

2. An officer in receipt of half-pay. 

1826 Ann. Reg. 170/2 Now, like the other half-pays in 
London, he must live on plates of beef and goes of gin for 
the next seven years. 1865 Pad/ J7adZ G. 21 Aug. 10/2 The 
half-pays. .have come over in great force. 








HALFPENNY WORTH. 
3. attrib., as half-pay officer, etc. 


1715 Dx. MArigoroucH 30 June in Lond, Gaz. No. 5343/1 
Filled up with a half Pay Officer. 1727 SoMERVILLE Poewis 
68 (Jod.) Half-pay captains and half-witted beaux. 1889 
A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 163 Englishmen with small means, 
of what might be termed the half-pay class. 

Halfpenny (hépéni, da/. hafpéni, ha-péni, 
ha‘péni, ha‘pni). Also a. 4-7 halfe-, 4-8 half-, 
-peny, -ie, -ye; B. 4 (alpeny), 4-5 halpeny(e, 
6 hapeney, happenny, (d7a/. hawpny). PI. 
Halfpennies (hé'péniz), halfpence (hé!'péns). 
Also 4 halpenns, 5-6 halpens. [f. Haur a.+ 
Penny. ‘The pl. Aad/pennzes means the individual 
coins only; al/pence is usually collective, or ex- 
presses the sum however made up.] 

1. A coin (formerly of copper, now of bronze) of 
half the value of a penny; a sum equivalent to 
two farthings. Halfpenny farthing=three far- 
things (3a.) ; Three halfpence, the ordinary expres- 
sion for 13a. 

The halfpenny was first issued by Edward I, of silver. 
Under Charles II copper halfpennies were first struck ; since 
1860 they have been of bronze. From Charles I to George III 
no copper pennies were struck, whence had/fence is still 
colloquially used for copper or bronze coins collectively. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chrov, (1810) 238 Edward did smyte 
rounde peny, halfpeny, ferthyng. 1382 Wycuir Lhe xil. 6 
Wher fiue sparrowis ben not seeld for tweyne halpens? 1389 
Lng. Gilds 98 Pe clerke, a peny; be deen, a alpeny. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. cxcvili. 177 Not worth an halfepenye. 
1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 19. § 14 Those penyes to be taken 
and have course oonlye for halpens. 1579 Nottinghane Rec. 
TV. 193 A quart of ale or bere for a penne and a pynte for a 
hapeney. 1597 Bacon ss. Ep. Ded., They will bee like the 
late new halfe-pence, which though the Siluer were good, 
yet the peeces were small. 1654 WuHITLOcK Zootomtia 181 
To the Philosopher, three halfpence. 1691 HarTcuirre 
Virtues 229 Their As, which is but half-penny-Farthing in 
our Money, with them weigh’d a Pound. 1699 BENTLEY 
Pha. 440 The Species call’d Nine-pences and Four pence 
half-penies are gone. 174g FietpinG Tome Fones xin. viii, 
There are thousands who would not have contributed asingle 
halfpenny. 1849 Lyrron Caxtons 38 He was only un- 
successful in turning my halfpennies into halfcrowns, 1850 
W. Irvine Goldsmith 79 Adrift upon the town, with but 
a few halfpence in his pocket, 


+b. Halfpenny of gold: name given to the half- 


ryal, a piece worth (in reign of Edward IV) 55. Obs. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 15, I beqwethe to the Prior 
a good purs and a halpenye of gold ther in. 

ce. Halfpenny under the hat, a low game of 


chance. 

1851 Tuackxeray Eng. Hunt. y. (1863) 240 Tom lies ona 
tomb-stone outside playing at halfpenny-under-the-hat with 
street blackguards. 

2. Phrases. + Zo have one’s heart, or hand, on 
one’s halfpenny, to have a particular object in view 
(0bs.). Soto have one’s hand on another half- 
penny. More kicks than halfpence: see Kicx sb. 

a1577 GascoiGne Heartes, etc. Wks. (1587) 255 But his 
mystresse having hyr hand on another halfpeny gan thus 
say unto him. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 49, Twere 
necessarie he tolde us how his heart came thus on his halfe- 
pence. 1590.— Never too late Wks. (Rtldg.) Introd. 10 
Francesco that was tied by the eies, and had his hart on his 
halfpeny, could not deny her. 16.. Notes on Du Bartas, 
To Rdr. ii. (N.), But the blinde man, having his hand on 
another halfe-penny, said, What is that you say, sir? 

+3. A small fragment, bit, or piece. Ods. 

1599 Suaxs. Much Ado u, ili. 147 O she tore the letter 
into a thousand halfpence. : 

4. attrib. and Comb. That costs, or involves the 


outlay of, a halfpenny, as halfpenny ballad, dole, 
loaf, sheet ; of the shape or size of a halfpenny, as 


halfpenny mark. See also next. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. vu. 293 Ne non halfpeny Ale In 
none wyse drynke, 1419 Z. #, Wills (1882) 40 Smale 
Halpeney Loves. @1553 Upart Royster D. im. iii. (Arb.) 
45, 1 will crie halfepenie doale for your worshyp. 1709 B77. 
Afollo 11, No, 70. 3/1, I sent it by the Halfpenny-Post. 
1710 Jbid. No, 100. 2/2 The Half-Penny Carriage. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. v, A choice collection of halfpenny 
ballads. a. 

b. Expressing depreciation: To be had for a 
halfpenny ; worth no more than a halfpenny; of 
contemptible value; trumpery. Also ¢hree-half- 
penny, twopenny-halfpenny. ‘ 

1579 ‘Tomson Calvin's Sernz. Tint. 481/1 These halfpenie 
knaues (as they cal them) these syr Iohns that are hired for 
three halfe pence, or two pence, or two pence halfe pennie. 
1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 93 A Low-Pad is a base 
Sheep-stealing half-penny Rogue. 1721 Strype Zccé. Mem. 
Il. xv. 370 Patrons .. gave some three half-penny priest a 
curate’s wages. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 2 Obliged to go 
on all her halfpenny Errands. 1759 Sterne 77. Shandy 
I. i, Whether right or wrong, ’tis not a halfpenny matter. 

Beye (héi-péniwaip), sd., con- 
tracted ha’p’orth, ha’porth (hépoip). Also: 
a, I healfpenizwurp, 5 halpeny worth, 6 halpyn- 
worth, £8. 5 halpworthe, 6 halporth, 7 half-p- 


_ worth, halfperth, 8 halp’worth, halfporth, 8-9 


ha’p’worth, (dia/. hawporth). [See Worru.] 
As much as a halfpenny will purchase ; hence, a 


very small quantity. 

a, @1035 Laws of Cnuut xii. (Thorpe) I. 366 Leoht gesceot 
. .healfpeniz-wurd wexes zt aelcere hide. 14.. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 598/26 Obolatus, an halfpeny worth. 1479 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 425 To serue the pouere people of penyworthes 
and halfpenyworthes. 1519 Presentmt. of Juries in Surtees 


HALFPENNYWORTH. 


Misc. (1888) 32 A halpynworthe off hale for a halpney. 1596 
Suaxs. 1 Hen. JV, 1. iv. 591. 1711 Appison Spect. No. 47 
? 7 To buy a Half-peny worth of Incle at a Shoemaker’s. 

B. cx490 Promp. Parv. 224/1 Halpeny worthe. .(X. halp- 
worthe), obolitas, oblata. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 
132/2, | would wishe none heretike one halporth harme, that 
had clerely left his heresy. 1692 SourHERNE Wives Excuse 
1. i, Three halfperth of farthings. 1719 T. Gorpon Cordial 
Low Spirits 1. 142 Wearing out three Pens, and exhausting 
a Halfp’worth of Ink in her Service. 1728 Swirr Past. 
Dial, Wks. 1755 LI. 1. 203 A longer ha’p’orth never did 
Isee. 1738 — Pol. Conversat. 169 Bring us a Halfporth of 
Cheese. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. v, A penny loaf and 
a ha’porth of milk. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. Ni.-cap Ul. 
734 Haste and secure that ha’p’worth, on your life ! 

b. Zo lose the ship (orig. and prop. sheep, ewe, 
hog) for a halfpennyworth of tar: to lose an object, 
spoil an enterprize or court failure, by trying to 
save in a small matter of detail. 

Originally referring to the use of tar to protect sore places 
or wounds on sheep from the destructive attacks of flies. 
(Sheep is dialectally pronounced ship over a great part of 
England.) 

1670 Ray Proverbs 103 Ne’re lose a hog for a half-penny- 
worth of tarre [ed. 1678 154 adds Some have it, lose not 
a sheep, &c. Indeed tarr is more used about sheep then 
swine.]. 1672 J. Puituirs Maronides vi. 22 And judge 
you now what fooles those are, Will lose a Hog for a 
ha’porth of tar. [2705 J. Spruet in J. Smith Je. Wool 
(1747) II. 66 So as the Proverb is verified, many a Time, we 
lose the Hog for the Halfpenny.] 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hawporth, ‘Dunnut loaz t’ yow for a hawporth o’ tar’. 
1869 Haziitr Eng, Proverbs 431 ‘ To spoil the ship for a half- 
pennyworth of tar.’ Mo¢e. But in Cornwall I heard a version 
..more consistent with probability, ‘Don’t spoil the sheep 
fora ha’porth of tar’. 1891 Review of Reviews lV. 576/1 To 
sink the ship by the refusal of the traditional ha’porth of tar. 

+ Ha'lfpennyworth, v. Ods. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. zntr. To ‘stick at’ halfpence; to haggle about 
minute expenses. 

1614 RaLeicu Hist. World v. vi. § 4. 855 Their halfpenny 
worthing in matter of Expence when they had adventured 
their whole Estate in the purchase of a great Empire. 

2. trans. To deal out by halfpennyworths. 

1676 Marvett Wy. Smirke 14 He having..open’d the 
whole Pedlers-pack of his malice, which he half-p-worths 
out..to his petty Chapmen. 

Half-pike. Now //7s¢. A small pike, having a 
shaft of about half the length of the full-sized one. 
There were two kinds; one, also called a sfontoon, 
formerly carried by infantry officers; the other, 
used in ships for repelling boarders, a boarding pike. 

1599 MassincER, etc. Old Law uu. ii, Here’s a half-pike. 
1631 CHETTLE Hoffman u. Ciij, Le trie one course with thee 
at the halfepike, and then goe; come draw thy pike. 1698 
Frocer Voy. 12 Their ordinary Arms are the Hanger, the 
Sagay [assagai], which is a very light Half-Pike. 1715 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5358/2 The Duke of Guise with an Half- 
Pike in his Hand, being at the Head of the Regiment. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Demzt-pigue, a half-pike, 
sometimes used to oppose boarders in a sea-fight. 1855 
Macautay H7st. Eng. xiv. III. 422 Camp followers, armed 
with scythes, halfpikes, and skeans. 

b. Comb., as half-pike-man. 

1690 J. MAckENzIE Siege London-Derry 60/2 That the 
said Half-Pike-men..be disarmed. 

Half-pounder (hafpawnder). [f. Har a+ 
PounD sb. +-ER1},] 

1. A gun that fires a shot weighing half a pound. 
(In quot. attrib.) Cf. four-pounder, etc. 

1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 235 We charged a half-pounder 
swivel with an ounce and an half. .of the mercurial powder. 
2. A thing (e.g. a fish) of half a pound weight. 
1886 R. C. Leste Sea-painter’s Log x. 202 The great 

half-pounders are feeding in the broad spreading fords. 

Half-price. 

1. Half the usual or full price; esp. that at which 
children or poor people are admitted to an enter- 
tainment or the like, or that at which people are 
admitted to a theatre when the performance is half 
through. Also, the time at which people are so 
admitted, ‘ half-time.’ 

1720 Dr For Capt. Singleton xviii. (1840) 314 It was much 
better for us to sell all our cargoes here, though we made 
but half price of them. 1784 Cowrer Task 11. 624 A man 0’ 
the town dines late, but soon enough..To insure a side-box 
station at half price. 1813 Axaminer 15 Feb. 108/1 That 
class.. whom the half-price admits to disturb the order .. of 
the .. Theatres. 1848 THackreray Bk. Snobs xlviii, We 
drank mulled port till half-price. Zod. Children under x2, 
half-price. 

2. attrib. or quasi-ad/. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz il. (1890) 41 Theatrical converse, 
arising out of their last half-price visit to the Victoria 
gallery. 1886 Cork, Mag. July 59 Can this have been the 
origin of the old English half-price plan? 

3. quasi-adv. At half-price. 

1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxxii, He takes me half-price 
to the play. 1852 — Bleak Ho. xi, Yo go half-price to the 


play. 

+ Half-rater. O’s. A small racing yacht, 
so classed from 1891 to 1896; now called an 
18-foot boat. (Also attrib.) 

1894 Daily News 10 Sept. 3/4 Conditions..imposed in 
order to keep out the ordinary racing half-rater. 1895 


Westm, Gaz. 30 Jan. 4/1 A half-rater yawl of his design is 
a novelty. 


Half-round, «. and sé. 
A. adj. Semicircular, in shape or section; semi- 
cylindrical ; as half-round bit, drill, file. 
Half-round spade (Whaling), a spade with a blade re- 
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sembling a carpenter's gouge, used in cutting the blanket 
piece free from the carcase. ‘ 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo'’s Trav. 57 Baths..which 
were made all halfround. 1671 Mitton Samson 1606 
A spacious Theatre Half-round on two main Pillars. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 36 With the edge of an half-round 
File. /éid. 193 Half-round holes or Semi-circles. 1884 
F. J. Brivten Watch § Clockm. 95 For long holes of large 
diameter nothing beats a half-round drill. — 

B. sb. A semicircle ; a hemispherical figure. 

1718 Prior Knowledge 638 This fair half-round, this ample 
azure sky. a1721 — Her Right Name 11 In her forehead’s 
fair half-round. 1811 Sed/ /ustructor 27 In the midst of the 
half-round [of the quill]. , : 

b. Arch. ‘A semicircular moulding which may 

be a bead or torus’ (Gwilt A7chiz. 1842-76). 

So + Half-rounding a., forming a semicircle. 

1667 Mitton P. L. iv. 862 The western point, where those 
half-rounding guards Just met, and closing stood in squadron 
joind. : 

+ Half-seal. Ods. The impression of the re- 
verse side or ‘foot’ of the Great Seal, with which 
certain documents used to be sealed. (Cf. half 


dull, under HatF- II n.) Abolished in 1833. 

rsog-10 Act 1 Hen. VIII, c. 16. § 4 Lettres patentes.. 
under the great seale or halfe seale of Englond. 1530 in 
W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 91 A wrytyng..under 
the halff seale. 1566 Act 8 Eliz. c. 5 Nomynated and 
appointed by her Maiestie, her heyres or successours, by 
Commyssion under the Half Seale as it hath ben heretofore 
used in such Cases. 1641 Vermes de la Ley 179 Halfe seale 
is a seale used in Chauncery for the sealing of Commissions 
unto Delegates upon an appeale in a cause civill or marine. 
1832 Act 2 & 3 Will. IV, c. 92 § 4 Nothing herein. .shall.. 
affect..the Right of His Majesty to grant any such Com- 
mission under the Great Seal or under the Half Seal as 
aforesaid, to hear..any Appeal..which may before the said 
First Day of February [1833] be pending. it 

HMalf-seas-over. [Seas was prob. a genitive 
case ; half sea’s =half of the sea.] 


1. Halfway across the sea. 
isst in Picton Z’fool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 107 The 
commodities..wet ben taken and retorned againe, when 
they be halfe the seas over. @1618 Ratricu /uvent. 
Shipping 17 That ride it out at Anchor, half Seas over 
betweene England and Ireland. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2396/4 About half Seas over, we discovered the Dutch Fleet. 
1831 G. Fowier Yrul. State N. York 8 It was his intention 
to have kept below until he thought we were about half 
seas over, when we surely could not have refused to carry 
him through. 
b. transf. and fig. Halfway towards a goal or 
destination, half through with a matter; halfway 


between one state and another. 

1697 VANBRUGH Re/afse ut. ii, That’s thinking half-seas 
over. @1700 DrypeEN (J.), I am half-seas over to death. 
1755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake 1. xiii. 113, I returned them 
both my sincere Thanks, and thought myself half Seas over. 
1823 Byron ¥uav x. lxi, And hover Upon their airy confine, 
half-seas-over. 

2. Half-drunk. (Aztmorous.) 

azjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Half Seas over, almost 
Drunk. 1714 Sfect. No. 616. ® 4 Our friend the alderman 
was half seas over before the bonefire was out. 1880 Spur- 
cron ¥. Ploughm. Pict. 42 ‘There's nothing too bad for a 
man_to say or do when he is half-seas over. 

+ Half-shirt. Ods. A kind of shirt front for 
men, and chemisette for women, worn in 17th c. 

1661 Pepys Diary 13 Oct., This day left off half-shirts, and 
put on a wastecoate, 1664 /éid. 28 June, This day put on 
a half-shirt first this summer, it being very hot. 1671 Lapy 
Mary Bertie in 12th Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 23 
The Dutchesse of Cleveland was very fine in a riche petti- 
coat and halfe shirt, and a short man’s coat. 1678 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1343/4 One Half Shirt, with laced Cravat and 
Ruffles, @1704 T. Brown Zaddle-Talk in Collect. Poems 
(t705) 128, I hate that Puppy..that goes open breasted ; 
tis but a Half-Shirt. 1864 Chambers’ Bk. Days U1. 233/1 
Half-shirts were stomachers, richly decorated with em- 
broidery and lace, over which the bodice was laced from 


side to side. 
Half-sister. [Not recorded in OE., though 


healf-sweostor was prob.in use: cf. MHG.halpswester 
(G, halbschwester), Sw. halfsyster, Da. halusoster.] 

1. A sister by one parent only. 

c1z05 Lay. 8412 He wes his helue suster sune. 13.. 
Gaw. § Gr. Knt. 2464 Arthurez half suster Pe duches do3ter 
of Tyntagelle. c1400 Maunpery. (Roxb.) xxv. 120 Half 
sisters of per fader syde wedd pai. 1530 Patscr. 228/2 
Halfe suster, sevr uterine. 1868 Freeman Morne. Cong. 
II. App. 587 The elder Countess Adelaide has been com- 
monly taken to be only a half-sister of William. 

Jig. _ 1832 Tennyson ‘ Love thou thy land’ 96 Raw Haste, 
half-sister to Delay. 1872 O. W. Hotmes Poet Breakf.-t. 
v. (1885) 118 The genius for religion..is half-sister to the 
genius for music. 

+ 2. A lay sister in a convent. Obs. 

1482 Mfarg. Paston’s Will in Paston Lett. No. 861 Ill. 
284 Iche hole and half susters at Normans in Norwich, 

Ha‘lf-snipe. The jack snipe or lesser snipe, 
Scolopax gallinula. (Cf. double snipe.) 

1766 PENNANT Zool, (1768) II. 360 The French call them 
deux pour un, we the half snipe. 1862 C. A. Jouns Brit. 
Birds 448. 

Ha‘lf-so'vereign. 

1. An English gold coin, worth ten shillings, 
The sum is also expressed by half a sovereign. 

Originally (with the sovereign) coined in 1489 (but see 

uot. 1884); in the r7th c, these coins were superseded by 
the guinea and half-guinea, for which the sovereign and 
half-sovereign were again substituted in 1817: see SovEREIGN. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VI/,c. 5 § 1 All maner of Gold of the 
Coynes of a Sovereyn Halfe Sovereyn [etc.]. 1551 Proclam, 








HALF-TIMBER. 


Edw. VI, in Wriothesley’s Chron. (1877). 11. 59 The half 
soueraigne of crowne gould of tenne shillinges, 1817 
Proclam.in Lond. Gaz. 11 Oct. 2093/1 To order that certain 
pieces of gold money should be coined, which should be 
called ‘ half sovereigns or ten shilling pieces’, 1884 Kenyon 
Gold Coins Eng. 77 This [the ryal] is doubtless the coin 
mentioned as a half-sovereign in the Statute 19 Henry VII, 
c. 5..As the reverse is unlike the ryals and the same as that 
of the sovereigns, it would very likely be popularly called a 
half-sovereign. ' : . 

2. The name given by payviors to a 6-in. Purbeck 
stone pitcher; also to a granite pitching, because 
it is worth half a sovereign a yard (Dect, Archit. 
1851). 

Half-staff. 1. =Harr-masr. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4489/2 The Ships Flags, which were 
only half-staff high. 1876 Bancrorr //ist. U.S. III. xix. 
519 Pennants hoisted at half-staff. 

+2. Half the length of a staff. Zo fight at the 
half-staff, to fight at close quarters with staves. Ods. 

1603 Knotirs Hist, Turks (1621) 517 The Persian horse- 
men also .. bearing staves of good ash .. fight with them as 
occasion servith at the halfe staffe. 

Half-starved, ¢. Having insufficient food ; 
poorly fed. 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. x. 595 Unnam’d, undreaded, and 
thyself half starv’d. 1713 [see Hatr-naAKED]. 1879 Gro. 
Exior Theo. Such xv. 266 A half-starved Merry-Andrew. 


+ Half-strain. Oés. The quality of being 
half of a good strain or stock and half of an inferior 


one; half-breed. Also attrzb. 

1673 DrypEen Amboyna v. i, 1 am but of half-strain courage. 
1678 — Limberham ut. i, 1 humbly conceive, you are of 
the half-strain at least. 

Hence + Ha‘lf-strained a. Obs. 

1682 DrypEen & Lee Dé. Guise wv. iv, Half-strained shop- 
keepers, got between gentlemen and city wives. 1690 Dry- 
DEN Dox Sebast. 111. i, I’m but a half-strained villain yet. 


+ Ha'lf-sword. Ods. 

1. A small-sized sword. Cf. Haur- II c. : 

1552 Hutoet, Halfe sworde, semispathium, 1611 FiLorio, 
Mezza arma, a halfe-sword, any halfe weapon. 


2. Half a sword’s-length. 70 de at half-sword, 


to be at close quarters with swords. 

1889 Pasguil’s Let. Db, To meete with his wisedome at 
the halfe sword. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. JV, 1. iv. 182. a 1616 
Beaum. & Fi. Bonduca v. ii, 1 was four several times at 
half-sword with him. 

Half-thick, a. and sé. 

A. adj. Of half the normal thickness : see quots. 

1883 Almondbury § Huddersfield Gloss., Hauf-thick, 
when applied to bacon means half-fed, or half fat, but if to 
a man, half-witted. 1884 CassELL, Halfthick file, a large 
coarse file with one rounded and three flat sides. It is used 
as a rubber-file for coarse work. 

+ B. sd. A kind of cloth. Ods. 

1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2914/4 Broad-Cloths, Serges half 
thicks, Duffils, Kerseys. 1745 De Moe's Eng. Tradesman 
xxvi. (1841) I. 258 Kerseys, cottons, half-thicks, duffields .. 
in Lancashire and Westmorland. 1748 De Moe's Tour Gt.” 
Brit. II. 135 Rochdale .. very considerable for a Sort of 
coarse Goods, called Had/-thicks and Kersies. 

Ha‘lf-tide. 

l. The state of the tide half-way between flood 
and ebb, when it is half the height of high water. 

1669 W. Hacxe Collect. Voy. 11. (1699) 6x A Rock that .. 
is covered at half Tide. 1862 Anstep Channel Js/. 11. ix. 
(ed. 2) 240 Innumerable pools of water left at halftide. 

2. (See quots.) 

1633 T. James Voy. 62 It flowes halfe tyde, that is, from 
whence’ the flood commeth, the water thither returneth, 
two houres before it be high water. 1762 More in Phd. 
Trans. LII. 453 The different tides daily observed between 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, called there tide and 
half-tide. 1843 Penny Cycl. X XVII. 146/1 When the 
stream continues to flow up for three hours after it is 
high-water, it is said to make tide and halftide; if it 
continues to flow during one hour and a half, it is said to 
make tide and quarter-tide, and so on. : 

3. attrib. and Comb. Left dry or accessible at 
half-tide, as half-téde cavern, rock ; half-tide basin 
or dock, one fitted with gates which are closed at 
half-ebb. 


1847 Craic, Halftide dock, a basin connecting two or 
more docks, and communicating with the entrance basin. 
1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Scha. (1858) 532 Half-tide rocks, 
very dangerous to the mariner, which lie a full half-mile 
from the shore. 1862 Anstep Channel Is? 11, ix. (ed. 2) 242 
It is not every half-tide cavern that is thus inhabited. 188¢ 
‘T. Stevenson in Lxcycl. Brit. XI. 466/r In order to extend 
the time during which vessels can enter or leave a wet dock 
there are two additional works which are often connected 
with it. These are the entrance-lock and the outer or half- 
tide basin. , : 

Hence Half-tidal a. = half-tide (at¢vi.). - 

1885 Truth 11 June 920/2 This difficulty might be met by 
a half-tidal lock and weir. 

Ha‘lf-ti:mber, sé. and a, 

A. sb. Ship-building. (See quot.) 

1847 in Craic, 1849-50 WEALE Dict. Terms, Half-tim- 
ders, in ship-building, those timbers in the cant bodies which 
are answerable to the lower futtocks in the square body. 

B. adj. 1. Built half of timber. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Half timber building, a 
structure formed of studding, with sills, lintels, struts and 
braces, sometimes filled in with brickwork and plastered 
over on both sides. 1874 Parker Goth. Archit. 1. i. 10 
Half-timber houses .. of which the foundations and the 
ground-floors only are of stone, and the upper part of wood. 

2. Made of timber split in half. 

1874 J. H. Corus Metal Mining 42 Timbered with 


HALF-TIMBERED. 


half-timber sets. /d7d. 80 In the middle of these half- 
timber bearers the uprights. .are morticed. 

Hence Half-timbered a.=B 1. 

«1847 Mrs. Suerwoop Lady of Manor IV. xxiv. 80 At 
the porch of an old half-timbered cottage. 1893 K. L. 
Bates Eng. Relig. Dramnta 225 ‘The many-gabled, half- 
timbered edifice of one of Edward VI’s Free Grammar 
Schools. 

Half-time. | | 
1. Half of a (particular) period of time. 

1645 Pacitr Heresiogr. (1661) 282 Months, weeks, daies, 
and half-times, and such like Chronology. 

b. (See quot.) 

1860 O. W, Hotes Elsie V. ii. (1887) 2x It is customary 
to allow half-time to students engaged in school-keeping,-— 
that is, tocount a year, so employed, .. as equal to six 
months of the three years. 

e. Half the usual or full time during which work 
is carried on. (In quot. 1862 as adv.) 

1861 Weekly Times 13 Oct., Notices of cotton-mills being 
put upon half-time. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. u. viii. 
§ 72 Factories are worked half-time, or close entirely. 

2. In Football, etc., The time at which the first 
half of the game is completed. 

1871 A. G, GuiLLeMArD in Bed/’s Life 1 Apr., The call of 
‘Half-time’ found the play exactly in the centre of the 
ground. 1894 77mes 23 Feb. 4/2 Before half-time he kicked 
two goals out of the three registered for Middlesex. 

3. attrib., as in half-time system, the system by 
which school-children are enabled to attend school 
for half the usual time and spend the other half 
at some remunerative occupation; so half-time 
register, a register of half-time scholars. a/f- 
time survey of ships: see quot. 1894. 

1861 /dlustr, Lond. News 13 Apr. 353/3 The extending 
the half-time system. 1887 Educational Department 
Circular No. 271. 7 Apr., A separate half-time register 
will be kept of all half-time scholars. 1894 H. Pascu From 
Keel to Truck 466 Half Time Survey, this applies to wooden 
and composite vessels, on either of which a special survey is 
held, when about one half of the time for which they may 
have been classed, has elapsed. 

Half-timer. One who spends half the usual 
or full time at anything. sfec. a. One who works 
half-time in a factory. 

1865 Daily Tel. 3 Nov. 5/5 Now a half-timer will get 
more than he once did for full time. 1883 Standard 30 
Noy. 2/4 A child entered the mill as a half-timer at ten 
years old. ; 

b. A half-time scholar: see HALF-TIME 3. 

1870 [see FULL-TIMER]. 1879 Escorr England I. 260 The 
half-timer [at school] is compelled to be regular in attend- 
ance, 1890 77zmzes 19 Sept. 7/5 Half-timers—that is, children 
who divide their time between the school and the factory. 
Half-tone, sé. ; 

1. Mus. =SEMITONE, 

1880 A. J. Hirxins in Grove Dict. M/us. I. 685/1 The 
mechanism for raising the pitch of the strings [of a harp] one 
half tone..or two half tones. 

2. Art. A tone intermediate between the extreme 
lights and extreme shades; one of the lighter 
shadows of a photograph, engraving, picture, etc. ; 
used esp. with reference to the production of blocks 
for printing by photography. Also attrib. 

1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xv. 251 The pictures were 
especially wanting in half-tones. 1894 Witson Cycd. 
Photogr. 179 A picture without half tones is harsh. 1894 
Times 31 Jan. 3/3 The making of the blocks for the half- 
tone illustrations. 

+ Half-tone, v. Ods. rare-°. 
play in semitones. 

1483 Cath. Ang. 171/1 To Halfe tone, semztonare. 

Half-truth. A proposition or statement which 
is or conveys only one half or a part of the truth. 

1658 Manton £27. Fude 4 Half-truth hath filled the 
world with looseness. 1840 Mitu Diss. §& Disc. (1875) I. 
398 The noisy conflict of half-truths, 1864 J. H. Newman 
Afol, App. ot A half-truth is often a falsehood. 

b. attrzb. or Comb. 

1832 CoLeripce Lett. (1895) 757 Self-designated Tories, 
and of course half-truthmen. 

eee halfway (hafwéi: see below), 
adv., adj., sb,, and prep. [f. Hane a,+ Way sé.] 

A. adv, (Stressed ha:/fway when preceding the 
word it qualifies, ha://way when following.) At 
or to half the distance. Zo meet halfway: see 
MEET v. 

c 1386 Cuaucer Reeve's Prol, 52 Lo Depeford and it is half 
wey pryme. 1530 PatsGr. 861/2 Halfe waye, au milieu du 
chemyn, or amy chemyn. 1596 Suaxs. Tam, Shr. 1. i. 62 
I-wis it is not halfe way to her heart. 1674 N. Farrrax Bulk 
§ Sev. Contents, An half-way boundless Bulk. ¢ 1696 Prior 
Love Disarmed 12 Her bodice half-way she unlac’d. 171 
Frezier Voy. S. Sea 106 A little above half way up a hig’ 
mountain. 1726 SHEeLvocke Voy. round World (1757) 108 
Before I had got half way off. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. 
x, About halfway home. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. u. Ixix, 
Combined marauders half-way barr’d egress. 1886 BesANT 
Childr. Gibeon 11. vi, The morning service was halfway 
through. 

B. adj. (Usually stressed ha‘/fway.) 

1. Midway or equidistant between two points. 
Half-way house, a house (often an inn) situated 
midway between two towns or stages of a journey, 
and therefore considered as a convenient halting- 
place. Also fig. 

171x Appison Sfect. No. 511 P 3 He was resting with it 
upon a half-way Bridge. 1793 in Corr. Ld. Auckland 


(?) To sing or 
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(1861) II. 515 Yours will be an excellent half-way house, 
almost as good as the inn at Bromley. 1839 ALison His/. 
Europe (1849-50) VII. xlii. § 32. 115 The Cape of Good 
Hope had become a half-way house to their possessions in 
Bengal. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. I. xvi. 195 My aim was 
to reach the halfway tent, 

2. jig. That is midway between two states or con- 
ditions ; half one thing and half another. 

169. Ad Pop. Phalerz u. ii. 29 You're then Phanatick, 
Neuter, Half-way-man, Or mungrel Latitudinarian. 1790 
Han. More Relig. Fash. World (1791) 231 Some half-way 
state, something between paganism and christianity. 1855 
Prescott PAilip II, I. u. xi. 261 It fared with this com- 
promise. .as with most. .half-way measures. 

C. sb. A point or position midway between two 
extreme points; a halfway place or house. 

1634 Sir ‘T. Hersert Zvrav. 13 Cape of good Hope.. 
being the halfe way into India. cx1665 Mrs. Hurcuinson 
Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1848) 46 In the halfway between 
Owthorpe and Nottingham. 1897 Daily News 23 Feb. 3/1 
The door opens to a hospitable halfway. 

+ D. prep. Half-way up, down, along, etc. Ods. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 488 A cloth.. which 
reacheth halfe way the thigh. 1706 Watts Hore Lyr.1. 
Devotion § Muse iii, Faint devotion panting lies Half way 
th’ ethereal hill. 

Ha:lf-wit. [See Wir sd.] 

+1. One who is only half a wit; a dealer in poor 
witticisms, Ods, 

1678 Drypen A// for Love Prol., Half-wits are fleas; so 
little and so light, We scarce could know they live, but 
that they bite. 1713 STEELE Englishman No. 43, 280 Pen and 
Ink..in the Hands of a Half-Wit will do more Mischief than 
Sword and Dagger. @ 1720 SHEFFIELD (Dk. Buckhm.) Ws. 
(1753) II. 208 Let the half-wits do it, ’tis their drudgery. 

2. One who has not all. his wits; a half-witted 


person. 

1755 Jounson, Half-wit, a blockhead or foolish fellow. 
1828 in WepsTER. 1853 A. J. Morris B2d/e Introd. 8 Fools 
and half-wits think themselves justified in calling prophets 
and apostles to order. 1884 J. H. Wyuie Hzst. Hen. /V, 
I, 268 He often acted like a half-wit or a madman, 

Ha 'lf-wi:tted, a. [f. Aalf wit + -Ep.2 

1706 Hearne Collect, 12 Dec. I. 312 A man of half wit.] 

+1. Lacking or deficient in (common) sense or 
reason ; simple; senseless. Ods. 

c1648 Howett Lett. (1650) II. 32 To have to doe with 
perverse, irrationall, half-witted men, 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. vi. § 102 The half hearted, and half witted 
people, which made much the major part of both Houses. 
a@z716 Brackatt Wes, (1723) I. 228 As if we should call 
a Man an idle, vain, empty, shallow-pated, or half-witted 
Fellow. 1797 Gopwin Enguirer 1. ii. 8 A self-satisfied, 
half-witted fellow, is the most ridiculous of all things. 

2. Not having all his wits; imbecile; daft. 

17iz ArsutHnor Yohn Bull 1. App. ii, A poor, simple. . 
half-witted, crack-brained fellow. 1732 BERKELEY A/ciphr. 
1. § 3 A poor half-witted man that means no mischief. 1876 
Bancrort //ist. U.S. VI. xxx. 92 A half-witted king, every 
day growing feebler in mind. 

Hence Half-wittedness. 

1832 Westm. Rev. XVII. 273 If the attempt to hedge-in 
gold and silver was unmixed folly, the Mercantile System 
was the kind of hybrid denominated half-wittedness, 

Ha‘lf-word. A word or speech which hints or 
insinuates something, instead of fully asserting it ; 
a hint, suggestion. 

€1369 CHAucER Dethe Blaunche 1022 She wolde not fonde 
To holde no wight in balaunce By halfe worde ne by 
countenaunce. 1581 Petrie Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 
161 b, He said .. he understood by y® halfe word, what the 
whole ment. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela (1824) 1.118 Only by 
one rash half-word [he was] exasperated against me, 1856 
Mrs. Browninc Au”. Leigh vi. 1224 We must scrupulously 
hint With half-words, delicate reserves. 

Half-year. ‘The half of a year; six months. 
As a space of time, expressed by fa/fa year. b. 


In Schools, etc. =HAtrF sd. 6a. 

¢907 in Earle Land Charters 164 Ymb an oder healf gear. 
1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137, xx wintre & half gr & viii dais. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Reeve'’s 7. 5x A child pat was of half yeer 
age. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 3 He departed oute of Englonde 
after halff yere. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. JV, 1. 1. 136, I am 
out of feare Of death, or deaths hand, for this one halfe 
yeare. 1611 Foro, Mezzannata, a halfe-yeares rent. 
1718 Freethinker No. 56. 3 1 can open this Half-year with 
congratulating my Disciples. 1857 HucHes 7om Brown 
ut. i, The Doctor now talking of holiday doings, and then of 
the prospects of the half-year, what chance there was for 
the Balliol scholarship [etc.]. 

Half-yearly, a. and adv. ! 

A. aaj. Happening every half-year or six months, 

1660 WiLLSForD Scales Comm. 70 Half yearly or quarterly 

payments. Mod. He pays a half-yearly visit to London. 
B. adv. Each half-year ; twice in a year. 

@1687 Petry Pol. Avith. (1690) 111 ‘The Rents .. are paid 
half yearly.. 1884 Law Ref. 25 Ch. Div. 717 At liberty to 
draw out half-yearly the moneys. 


Halgh(e, hal3(e, -en, obs. ff. Hoty, Hatnow. 
Hali, obs. form of Hatety, WHOLLY, Hory. 
Halibut (helibrt), holibut (hp'libzt). 
Forms : a. 5-6 halybutte, 7 allebut, 7-8 halli- 
but, 7— halibut. §. 7 holybut, 7-8 hollibut(t, 
8 hollybut(t, 7-holibut. [app. f. Zaly, Hoy + 
Burr sd,1 flat fish; cf. mod.Du. /ezlbot (in Kilian 
heylbot, celbot), LG. hetlbutt, hetlige butt, Norse 
hetlag-fiski, Sw. helgeflundra, Da. helleflynder i.e. 
holy flounder: supposed to be so called from 
being so commonly eaten on holy-days.] 
A large flat fish (Wippoglossus vulgaris), abun- 








HALIEUTIC. 


dant in the northern seas, and much used for food. 
(Plural halzbuts, also collectively halibut.) 

€1430 7wo Cookery-bks, 60 Halybutte. Plays fryid. 1570 
Levins Manip. 195/27 Halybutte, fish. 1616 Carr. Smitn 
Descr, New Eng. 30 Cod, Cuske, Holybut [1624 Virginia 
vI. 216 Hollibut] Mackerell, Scate. 1620 VENNER V7a 
Recta iv. 75 The Hallibut is a big fish, and of great 
accompt. 1674 Ray Collect. Words, Sea Fishes 99 Holibut 
or Halibut. 1743 PAz?. Trans. XLII. 612 Sharks, Holly- 
butts, Red-fish, Trout. 1854 Bapuam /Hadieut. 358 The 
hippoglossus vulgaris, or holibut .. individuals have been 
captured nearly eight feet in length, four in breadth, and 
a span thick. 1865 Tytor Harly Hist. Man. xi. 302 An 
Indian canoe was out catching halibut. 

b. Applied to other flat fish of the family P7ez- 
ronectidax, as the Greenland halibut (Reinhardtius 
hippoglossotdes), and the Alonterey halibut or bastard 
halibut of California (Paralichthys californicus). 

e. attrib. and Comd., as halibut-killer ; halibut- 
broom, a disgorger for halibut; halibut-slime, a 
kind of sea-anemone, parasitic on halibut. 

1883 Misheries Exhib. Catal. 195 Halibut-killer and gob- 
stick for killing the fish and disgorging the hook. 

Hence Ha‘libutter, ho'libutter, a vessel en- 
gaged in the halibut-fishery. 

Halic, early ME. form of HALELY, WHOLLY. 

Halichondroid (helikg:ndroid), a. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Halichondria, name of a genus of sponges 
(f. Gr. GAs, adt- seat x6vbpos cartilage) + -om.] 
Related to a group of sponges including //a/z- 
chondria palmata, the largest British sponge. 

1887 Soxtas in Lxcycl. Brit, XXII. 427/2 A very common 
Halichondroid sponge. : 

|| Halicore (halikérz). Zool. [f. Gr. GaAs, ddu- 
sea + xépy maiden, lit. ‘mermaid’.] Name of the 
genus of Sirenians, found in the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean, to which the Dugong belongs. 

1828 J. Stark Lem, Nat. Hist. I. 161 Halicore, Cuv. 
.. Dugungus, Lacep. 1847 CarPENTER Zool. § 305 The 
Dugong or Halicore is a native of the Indian Seas. 1883 
Cassell’s Nat, Hist. 11, 269 The Dugong, typical of the 
genus Halicore, is a living form, ordinarily from ten to 
twelve feet long. 

Halidai, obs. form of Honmay, Hony-pay. 

+ Halidom (hzlidam), -dome (ddum). Obs. or 
arch. Forms: 1 héligdém, 2-3 haligdom, 4 
halydam, 4-7 halydom, halidam, 5-6 holy- 
dom(e, 6 hollidam(e, hollydam, 6-7 halli-, 
6-9 halidome, 7 haly-doome, holidam(e, holy- 
dam(e, 8-9 halidame, 3- halidom. [OE. Ad/zg- 
dim=MDu. hetlichdoem (Du. hetligdom), OHG. 
hetligtuom (Ger. hetligtuwm), ON. helgidimr (Da. 
helligdom), f. OTeut. *hazlag-, OE. hdliz, Hoy : 
see -boM. The substitution of -dam, -dame, in the 
suffix was app. due to popular etymology, the 
word being taken to denote ‘Our Lady’.] 

+1. Holiness, sanctity. Ods. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 167 Mycel is se haligdom & seo weor- 
pung Sancte Iohannes. ¢ 1200 OrmIN 2117 Hiss hali3dom 
Was godedd himm and ekedd. «a1626 Br. ANDREWES 
Sern. xiii, (1661) 488 Then had it His perfect halydome; 
then it was holy indeed. 

2. A holy place, chapel, sanctuary. arch. 

c1ooo /ELFRic Lxod. xxi. 6 Bringe his hlaford hine to 
pees haligdomes dura, 1636 James /ter Lanc. (Chetham 
Soc.) 2 They were not onely streets but halydoms. 1820 
Scotr Monast. ii, Under the necessity of marching with the 
men of the Halidome, as it was called, of Saint Mary’s. 
1839 Battey Festus v. (1848) 46 The world Is Thy great 
halidom, ; : ¢ 

3. A holy thing, a holy relic ; anything regarded 
as sacred. Much used, down to 16th c., in oaths 
and adjurations. 

c1000 Laws of Ethelred 11. c.2 On bam halizgdome 
swerian be him man on hand syld. c1200 OrmIN 1785 Itt iss 
Godess-arrke, & iss All full off halizdomess. c1205 Lay. 
15343 Ar he heom hefden isworen uppen halidom. 1303 
R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5629 Pat dar y swere on pe 
halydom. 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut, 2123 As help me God & pe 
halydam. «a 1483 Gild Tailors Exeter in Eng. Gilds 318 
As god you helpp and holydom. 1529 More Dyaloge u1. 
Wks. 237/2 My Lordes all, as helpe me God and halidome 
maister doctour here sayd vnto me [etc.]. c1561 T. PRESTON 
Camibyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 244 So help me God and 
halidom, it is pity of his life. [1874 Stusss Const. Hist. I. 
v. 103 zofe, Let the twelve senior thegns..swear on the 
halidome which shall be put in their hands. ] , 

b. Hence the asseveration: By my halidom. 

1533 J. Hreywoop Johan § Tib Bij, Nowe so God 
helpe me, and by my holydome. 1567 77iall Tyeas. in 


* Hazl. Dodsley I11. 276 Now, by my halidom, it is alone. 


1591 Suaks. Zo Gent. ww. ii. 136 By my hallidome, I was 
fast asleepe. 1613 — Hen. VIII, v. i. 117 Now by my 
Holydame, What manner of man are you? 1765 H. Wat- 
POLE Otranto v. (1798) 79 By my halidame, if it should ever 
be known, 1823 Scorr Quentin D. ii, ‘By my halidome, 
he is ashore.’ 

Halie, obs. form of HALE v., Hony. 

Halier, early form of HALyanrp. 

Halieutic (heliy#tik), a and sd. [ad. L. 
halieuticus, a. Gr. addevtucds, f. ddveuTHs fisher, f. 
adevewy to fish, f. As the sea. ] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to fishing. Mp 

1854 Bapuam Hadieut. 85 Suggestive of old halieutic 
associations, ' E . 

B, sd, pl. Halieutics: The art or practice of 
fishing ; a treatise on fishing. 


HALIEUTICAL. 


1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 1. viii. 32 Foure bookes 
of Cynegeticks or venation, five of Halieuticks or piscation. 
1696 J. Epwarps Z-vist, God 1, 192 Other particulars which 
are mention’d in halieuticks. 1854 Bapuam (¢it/e) Prose 
Halieuticks ; or Ancient and Modern Fish Tattle. 

Hence Halieu'tical a. = HALIEUTIC a.; Halieu’- 
tically adv., in relation to fishing. 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XLIV. 437 Halieutical. 1883 Saz. 
Rev. 22 Dec. 796 To be halieutically encyclopedic. 

Haligraphy (hali-grafl). [f. Gr. ads, ddr salt 
+ ~ypagia writing.] A treatise or dissertation on 
the nature and quality of salts. 

1854 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hali3, -en, obs. forms of Hoty, Hatuow. 

Halik, ME. var. Haueny Oés., wholly. 

Havlike:ld. orth. dial. [f. halt, Hoty + 
KELD, a. Norse kelda spring, well.] A holy well. 

1891 ATKINSON Moorland Par. 132 The pins cast into the 
halikeld. 

Halimetry. [f Gr. as, dr- salt+-perpia 
measurement.] The measurement of the amount of 
saline matter ina solution. Hence Halime‘tric a., 
relating to halimetry. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

Halimot(e, var. of HALLMOTE. 

Halimous (hz'limas), a. [f. Gr. dArpos of or 
belonging to the sea (f. GAs sea) + -0US.] 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hali- 
mous .. of, or belonging to, the sea; marine}; maritime. 
Also. of, or belonging to salt; saline; salt. 

Haling (hélin), vd7, sb. [f. Hae v.1+-1ne1.] 
The action of the verb Hae; dragging, hauling. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 223/1 Halynge, or drawynge, tractus. 
1584 FenNER Def Ministers (1587) 41 By haling and pulling 
of sentences. 1641 MiLton Ch. Govt. m1. iii. (1851) 159 The 
beggarly help of halingsand amercements. 1791 R. MyLtnE 
Rep. Thames § Isis 27 Cutting down the Trees which 
annoy the haleing of Boats. 

__b. attrtb., as haling-path, -way. 

1726 Lond. Gaz. No. 6447/7 For Towing or Haleing-Paths, 
1784 Mkt. Weighton Drainage Award to A haleing way, 
or towing path, along the east side of the said canal. 

+ Ha‘linitre. Ods. [ad. mod.L. halinitrum, f. 
ads salt + vivpoy nitre.] A name for saltpetre. 

1608 TorseLL Serpents (1658) 741 If the fat of a Lizard is 
mixed with Wheat-meal, Halinitre, and Cumin it maketh 
Hens very fat. 1672 T. Venn Compl. Gunner viii. 10 Arti- 
ficial Salt-Peter, Sal Nitre, or Halinitre. 

Ha‘linous, @. [f. Gr. ddwos made of or from 
salt + -ouS.] Containing or consisting of salt; 
saline. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886.) 

+ Halio‘graphy. Ods. [f. Gr. dds, ddr sea 
+ -ypagia writing.] A description of the sea 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). So + Halio‘grapher, 
a describer of the sea (Bailey vol. II. 1727). 

| Haliotis (helija™tis). Zool. [f. Gr. GAs, dd 
sea + ovs, wT- the ear; so called from their resem- 
blance to the human ear.] A genus of univalve 
shells, the Ear-shells, the tropical species of which 
are an important source of mother-of-pearl. One 
species is found as far north as Guernsey. 

1752 Sir J. Hitt Hist. Anim. 118 (Jod.) The great ear 
shell; the haliotis, with an even edge, and with seven holes. 
1883 Q. Rev. Jan. 200 Cattle, skins, timber, coal, seaweed, 
and haliotis, are plentiful enough. 

Hence Halio‘toid a., akin to the Ear-shell. 

1864 in WEBSTER, 

+ Halit. Obs. rare. [ad. L. halit-us breath.] 
Exhalation, perfume. 

1657 TomLinson Rexou's Disp. 377 Their gratious halit. 

Halite (he'loit), Min. [ad. mod.L. halites 
(Glocker, 1847), f. Gr. GAs salt.] Rock salt. 

1868 Dana Mx, 112 Halite, common salt. 1879 Encyc?. 
Brit, X. 228/2 Halite or Rock-salt (chloride of sodium) is 
more widely diffused than was formerly supposed. ; 

Halithere (he'lipier). [ad. mod.L. Halithé- 
rium, f. Gr. GAs, ddt- sea + Onpiov beast.] An 
animal of the genus Halitherium of extinct Sirenia. 

1880 Dawkins Early Man iv. 80 Halithere, so closely 
allied to the manatee of Africa and America. 

Halituous (hialittivos), a. [f. L. haldtus: see 
next.] Of the nature of breath or vapour ; vapor- 
ous; charged with or characterized by vapour. 

1616 J. Buttoxar Eng. Exfpos., Halituous, vaporous, thin, 
moist, which may be voided out by the pores. 1684 
tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xvut. 620 An halituous Poyson 
is sent from the Antimony. 1787 WALKER in Phil. Trans. 
L. 130 The blueish tincture, es it received from this 
halituous body. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Halituous heat, heat 
of the body accompanied by a slight moisture on the skin. 
H. skin, a skin covered with slight moisture. 

Hence Halituo‘sity, vaporous quality. 

1710 T, Futter Pharm. Extemp. 412 Wedelius saith it 
(the tincture]. -concentres the Halituosity..of the Serum. 

|| Halitus (heelitds). [L. /alétus breath, f, 
halare to breathe.] A vapour, exhalation. 

1661 EveLyn /umifugium Misc. Writ. 1. (1805) 227 The 
same dangerous halitus of char-cole. 1675 — Terva (1729) 
14 Evaporating the malignant Halitus’s and impurities of 
the imprisoned Air. 1758 W. BorLase Nat. /7ist. Cornwall 
25 The faintings which seize the workmen, are owing .. to 
.. the heat. .not to a sulphureous or mineral halitus. 1875 T. 
Hayben Dis. Heart g If the pericardium be laid open. .its 
serous surface will be found moistened .. by a fine halitus. 

Haliwei, -wey, var. of HALEwEI, Ods. 

Haliwerfolk (hz:liworfu:k), Ods. exc. Hist. 
Forms: 1-2 haliwere(s)fole, 2 -werefolk, 3-4 
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-warfole, -folk, 4-5, 9 (/7zst.) -werfolk, -fole, 5 
-waresfole, -ueresfolch, 8 -wor-folk, 9 haly- 
werfole. Also, corruptly, 4 (h)aliwarcfolk, 7- 
haly-, holy-, -wark-, -work-, -folk. [OE. *halig- 
weresfolc, people of the holy man or saint (cf. 
Beeda Iv, xxvii. pone halgan wer.,.Cupbyrht).] The 
folk of the holy man or saint (Cuthbert); those 
who held their lands by the service of defending 
the body, relics, and territory of St. Cuthbert ; also 
the county of Durham wherein they dwelt. 

Called in Life of St. Cuthbert, c 1430 (Surtees) 4608 ‘ Cuth- 
bert folk’, 7517 ‘be saint pople’. 

1099-1126 Charter in Finchaie (Surtees) 20 Rannulfus .. 
omnibus hominibus suis, Francis et Anglis, de Haliweres- 
folc, salutem. ?12.. Charter in Newminster Cartulary 
(Surtees) 133 Unam bovatam terre in Cunsdine, quz est in 
Haliwerefolc. c1303 Reg. Pal. Dunelm, (Rolls) III. 39 
Antiquiores totius Haliwarfolk’ et Northumbria. 1430 
Feodarium Prioratus Dunelm, (Surtees) ( passim), Halt- 
werfolc, Haliwaresfolc, Haliueresfolch. 1816 Surtees /77s?. 
Durham \. xxxiii, The tenants of St. Cuthbert, who pleaded 
their privilege of Halywerfolc. 1892 Boyte County of Dur- 
ham 74 The tenants..on several occasions claimed that they 
were Haliwerfolk, the folk or men of the holy man (we7). 

{In some 14th c. documents (after wer was 
obsolete), misunderstood and corrupted as /haly- 
wark-folk, i.e. people who had the holy work of 
defending the body etc. of St. Cuthbert. | : 

1311 Reg. Pal. Dunelm. (Rolls) I. 8 A senioribus de Ali- 
warkfoik’ et Northumbria. 1316 Rot. Parl. 9 Edw. I, 
No. 8 /bid. IV. 137 In libertate episcopi Dunolmensis de 
Haliwarcfolks, 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 736 They 
pleaded. .that they were Haliwerke folkes, and held their 
lands to defend the Corps of Saint Cuthbert. 1627 Sprep 
England (1666) Pb, Whose charge..was to keep and defend 
the corps of S. Cuthbert their great adored Saint, and 
therefore they termed themselves, The holy work folks. 
1846 Brockett’s N.C. Gloss. (ed. 3) 207 The Halywercfolk 
or ray work people. 

Halk, obs. Sc, form of Hawk. 

+ Halke. Ods. [Only in ME.: perh. a dim. of 
OE. *halh, healh, corner: see Hawn sd] A 
comer, recess, hiding-place. 

a 1300 K. Horn 1119 He lokede in eche halke Ne se3 he 
nowhar walke Abulf his felawe. 1340 Ayend. 210 Bide bine 
uader of heuene ine halke. ¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 1780 
Lucretia, In he comyth in to a priue halk. ¢ 1491 Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 93 O thou edder. .tornynge hyder and thyder 
by athousande holettes and halkes. [1598 SpecHt Chancer’s 
Wks. Rdr. to Chaucer (R.), Where hast thou dwelt good 
Geffrey al this while?..In haulks, and herne, God wot, and 
in exile.] ; 

Halket (helkét). The large grey seal, Hadz- 
cherus gryphus. (Cent. Dict.) 

Halkri(ec)k, -krig, -krike, var. HALEcREt. 

Hall (hdl), sd. Forms: 1- hall, 1 heall, heal, 
3-7 halle, (4 alle), 4~7 hal, haule, 5 (hale, 
awle), 5-6 hawlil)e, 6 haull, Sc. 5 hawe, 8- 
HAS Comp Ueut Ole ico//esuemta— Oo 
OHG. halla (MLG., MDu., MHG. halle, Du. hal), 
ON. fpll, hall- (Sw. hall, Da. hal):—OTeut. 
*halld- :—*haind-, deriv. of ablaut series he/-, hal-, 
hul- to cover, conceal.] 

+1. A large place covered by a roof; in early 
times applied to any spacious roofed place, without 
or with subordinate chambers attached; a temple, 
palace, court, royal residence. Ods. in gen. sense. 

Beowulf (Z.) 89 He dogora ze-hwam dream zehyrde 
hludne in healle. a 1175 Cott. Hom. 231 Pat se hlaford into 
par halle come. ¢ 1205 Lay. 28033 Pa postes .. ba heolden 
up pa halle. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 540 He wende & lai 
withoute toun, atte kinges halle. 1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 
8098 Loverd! better es a day lastand In pi halles pan a 
thowsand. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) v. 15 Pai make pittes 
in pe erthe all aboute pe hall. 1447 Boxennam Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 32 The virgyne, wych stant. . In the hey weye, venus 
halle by. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems Ixxxy. 75 Trywmphale 
hall, hie tour royall Of Godis celsitud., 1606 HoLLanp 
Sweton, 211 Being once Emperour did set up also in his Haule 
(or Court yard) the Lineall processe and race of his house. 

Jig. 971 Blickl. Hom. xiv. 163 Seo heall pas Halzan Gastes. 
1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 148 Whiche hathe dwelled in 
the halle of the maydens wombe. c¢1460 Towmneley Myst. 
33 Doufe, byrd fulle blist, fayre myght the befalle!.. Fulle 
welle I it wist thou wold com to thi halle. 1868 Tennyson Lz- 
cretins 136 Stairs That climb into the windy halls of heaven. 

2. The large public room in a mansion, palace, 
etc., used for receptions, banquets, etc., which till 
nearly 1600 greatly surpassed in size and import- 
ance the private rooms or ‘ bowers’ (see BowEr 50.1 
2); a large or stately room ina house. Jz hall, 
was often rhetorically contrasted with 2 the field. 

Servants’ hall: the common room in a mansion 


or large house in which the servants dine. 

€1200, etc. [see Bower sd.) 2]. ax225 Leg. Kath. 1470 
In halle & i bure. ¢1325 Poem Times Edw. IT 252 in 
Pot. Songs (Camden) 334 And nu ben theih liouns in halle, 
and hares in the feld. 14.. Nome, in Wr.-Wiilcker 723/7 Hoe 
atrium, ahawlle. ¢1480 Bk. Curtasye 388 in Babees Bh. 
31r In halle make ae at ycheamele. 1500-20 DuNBAR 
Poems \xvi. 23 The honourable vse is all ago, In hall and 
bour, in burgh and plane. 1530 PatsGr. 228/2 Halle ina 
house, sad/e. a 1533 Lp. Berners Hvon cxi. 383 The ryche 
chambers that were on the syde of the hall. 1586 A, Day 
Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 78 When by a part we understand 
the whole, as to say..a Aad/ for a house. 1662 J. Davirs 
tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 16 The Hall for Audience is 
on the right hand of the Court. 19717 Frezier Voy. S. 
Sea 26x The first Room is a large Hall, about 19 Foot 





HALL. 


Broad, and between 30 and yo in Length. 1727-51 
Cuampers CycZ. s.v., The hall .. in the houses of ministers 
of state, public magistrates, &c., is that wherein they dis- 
patch business and give audience. 1834 W. Ind. Sketch 
Bk. I. 152 One [compartment] occupying nearly half the 
area, which was designated ‘ the hall’, and appropriated to 
the ordinary daily purposes of drawing and dining-room, 
1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xvi, Yo quarrel in the servants’ 
hall while waiting for their masters and mistresses. 187. 
Parker Goth, Archit. 1. ili. 89 Part of the great Norman hall 
remains, now converted into the servants’ hall. 

b. ¢vansf. The company assembled in a hall. 

1412-20 Lypa. Chron. Troy 1. v, At her comynge gladdeth 
all the halle. ; ; 

3. The residence of a territorial proprietor, a 
baronial or squire’s ‘ hall’. 

(In early use, not separable from 1.) 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 23 Se hewlend com in-to pas 
ealdres halle. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 8683 Within houses & 
hallis hard was pere chere. 14.. etry. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
625/19 Quactum, halle, howse. 1596 SHaxs. Zam. Shr. 1. 
i. 189 But Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendome, Kate of 
Kate-hall. 1807 Crapse Par. Reg. i. 235 In town she 
dwelt ;—forsaken stood the Hall. 1832 MacauLay Armada 
60 The warlike errand..roused in many an ancient hall} the 
gallant squires of Kent. 1864 Tennyson Ay/mer’s Field 36 
Aylmer followed Aylmer at the Hall, And Averill Averill 
at the Rectory Thrice over; so that Rectory and Hall, 
Bound in an immemorial intimacy, Were open to each other, 

4. A term applied, esp. in the English universities, 
to a building or buildings set apart for the resi- 
dence or instruction of students, and, by trans- 
ference, to the body of students occupying it. 

a. Originally applied at Oxford and Cambridge 
to all residences of students, including the Colleges 
when these came to be founded. Now only /7/zst., 
arch., or poetic for ‘academic buildings’. 

At Cambridge this use survived till modern times, when 
some of the smaller colleges, though corporations, were still 
called Aad?s; the older designation survives, for distinction’s 
sake, in the name of Trinity Hall. 

[1379 Patent Roll Rich. II, 1. 32 (New Coll. Oxon.) 
Custos et scholares collegii, domus, sive aulz predicti.] 
¢1386 Cuaucer Reeve's 7. 83 Poure clerkes two That 
dwelten in this halle of which I seye. 1474 in Wood City of 
Oxford (O.H.S.) I. 126 Tenementum magistri et scholarium 
Collegii vulgariter nuncupati University Halle, ?15.. Jbid. 
I. 580 Gardinum quod pertinet ad Collegium de Queen Hall. 
1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 140 Pretty were the sight If 
our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt With prudes 
for proctors, dowagers for deans, And sweet girl-graduates 
in their golden hair. 1886 tr. Statwtes of Trinity Hall in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge Introd. 17 The house [domus] 
which the aforesaid college shall inhabit, shall be named the 
Hall [aa] of the Holy Trinity of Norwich. 5 

b. After the institution of the colleges, applied 
specifically to those buildings and societies which, 
unlike the colleges, were governed by a head only 
(and not by head and fellows), and whose property 
was held in trust for them, they not being bodies 


corporate. (Cf, COLLEGE 4.) : 

The ‘ Halls’ were originally very numerous, but in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time only eight remained in Oxford, and they 
are now almost extinct. 

1535-6 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 42 § 1 Provostshippes, Maister- 
shippes, Halles, Hostelles. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 950 
In Oxford. .he founded also Magdaleyn Hall. 16xz FLorio, 
Alléegio..also a skollers house, as the halls in Oxford, 
that haue no lands, but all liue of themselues. 1683 Woop 
Life 18 May (O. H.S.) III. 47 A Master of every College and 
Hall to have procuratoriall power during the duke of York’s 
being at Oxon. 1784 CowrEr Task 11, 699 In colleges and 
halls, in ancient days, When learning, virtue, piety and truth 
Were precious. 1877 Statutes of Univ. Oxf. Commissioners 
(1882) 215 A Statute for the Union of Balliol College and 
NewInn Hall. 1896 Kelly's Oxford Directory 91 The halls 
are governed by the Statuta Aulularia, a code of regula- 
tions originally formed by the University, and since amended 
by Convocation. Jéid. 92 The four Dyke Scholarships 
formerly belonging to this hall [St. Mary] have now been 
suppressed, ; OW K 

ce. In recent times applied to buildings in 
University towns, established, whether by the Uni- 
versities or not, for the use of students in the higher 
learning, sometimes enjoying the privileges of the 
University and sometimes not: e.g. at Oxford, 
private halls for the residence of undergraduate 
members of the University, under the charge of a 
member of Convocation; theological halls (e.g. 
Wycliffe. Hall), halls for women students (e.g. 
Somerville Hall, Lady Margaret Hall). 

For the last two classes the name ‘college’ has also been 
assumed ; see COLLEGE 4 e. 

Divinity Hall, the name applied to the theological depart- 
ment of the Scottish Universities, and to the theological 
colleges of the Nonconformist churches. 

1879 Minutes af Committee of Assoc. for Education of 
lWVomen 21 June, The Scholarship to be called the Mary 
Somerville Scholarship tenable at Somerville Hall for 3 
years. 1879 Times 23 June, Other exhibitions and scholar- 
ships have been and will be awarded by the Lady Margaret 
and Somerville Halls. 1882 Addenda to Statutes (Oxford) 
879 § x Of the granting of Licenses to open private Halls. 
lbid. § 6 Of the Conditions upon which a Private Hall may 
become a Public Hall of the University. 1896 Kedly’s 
Oxford Directory 94 To open a suitable building asa private 
hall for the reception and tuition of matriculated students 
who shall be admissible to degrees..the proprietor of such 
hall is to bear the title of ‘ Licensed Master’. 

d. In American colleges: A room or building 
appropriated to the meetings of a literary or other 


society ; also the society itself. 


HALL. 


1888 J. A. Porter in Cent. Mag. Sep. 751 The twin literary 
societies, or ‘halls’, generally secret, and always intense in 
mutual rivalry, which have been institutions at every leading 
college in the land. /éid., Oliver Ellsworth, afterward 
Chief-Justice..founded Clio Hall at Princeton, and a few 
years later, in 1769, Whig Hall arose at the same college. 

5. In English colleges, etc.: The large room in 
which the members and students dine in common. 

1577 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 371 The 
Comedie played publiklie in the hawlle at Christmas, 1683 
Woop Life 19 May, They went into the hall [of Queen’s 
Coll. Oxford], and viewed the pictures of King Charles I 
and his queen. 1853 C. Bepe Verdant Green vi, That he 
might make his first appearance in Hall with proper éclat. 
1877 BLackMore Cripps xix. (1895) 111 Will you dine in 
hall with me? J7Zod. Concert in Balliol Hall. 

b. ¢vansf. The dinner in a college hall. 

1839 Hucues Tom Brown at Oxf. i, You ought to dine in 
hall perhaps four days a week, Hall is at five o'clock, 
a 1890 R, F’. Burton in £2 (1893) I. 74 The time for ‘ Hall’, 
that is to say for college dinner, was five p.m. 

6. A house or building belonging to a guild or 
fraternity of merchants or tradesmen. 

At these places the business of the respective guilds was 
transacted; and in some instances they served as the 
market-houses for the sale of the goods of the associated 
members; as Afothecaries’ Hall, Haberdashers' Hail, 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall, Saddlers’ Hall, etc. etc. in 
London. See also cloth-hall (CLoTH 19), CoMMoN HALL, 
GUILD-HALL, etc, 

¢ 1302 [see CoMMON HALL iT. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prol. 370 To 
sitten in a yeldehalle on a deys. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. 
VI, 170 The Mayre..ordeyned, that all Wardeins of 
misteries, should assemble their felowship in their particular 
hawles. 1632 Massincer & Fretp Fatal Dowry v. i, And 
therefore use a conscience (tho’ it be Forbidden in our Hall 
towards othermen). 1654 WHITLOCK Zoofomia 233 Examine 
the truth of it at Stationers Hall. 1708 New View Lond. 
593 An Alphabetical Account of Companies and their Halls. 
1869 ARUNDELL London § Liv, Comp, 187 The custom of 
possessing magnificent halls had not.. become general. 

7. A large room or building for the transaction 
of public business, the holding of courts of justice, 
or any public assemblies, meetings, or entertain- 
ments. (See also MuSsIc-HALL, TOWN-HALL, etc.) 

1 R. Grouc. (1724) 390 The tour he made of Londone, 
Wyllam pys proute kyng, And muche halle of Londone, pat 
so muche was poru all thyng. 1382 Wycur Ma?/t. xxvii. 27 
Thanne kni3ztis of the president takynge Jhesu in the mote 
halle. 1568 Grarton Chrox. II. 237 The king and the 
Erle went hand in hand to the great Hall of the Towne. 
1732 LepiarpD Sethos II. 1x. 334 They desir'd the ambassa- 
dors to go out of the hall. 31802 M. Cutter in Zzf, efc, 
(1888) II. 79 The House [Congress] .. adjourned .. for the 
purpose of giving opportunity to workmen to fix some venti- 
lators, which were greatly wanted in the Hall. 1826 H. N. 
CoteripGE West Indies 193 The Court House..contains a 
hall on the ground floor for the Assembly, 1867 Dickens 
Lett, 16 Dec. (1880) II. 318, I have to go to the hall to try 
an enlarged background. 4 

+b. The Hall, Westminster Hall, formerly the 
seat of the High Court of Justice in England; 
hence, the administration of justice. Ods. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI, 185 b, To Westmynster, and 
there set in the hawle, with the scepter royall in his hand. 
1613 Suaks, Hen. VII/, 1. i. 2 Whether away so fast?..Eu’n 
to the Hall, to heare what shall become Of the great Duke 
of Buckingham, 1738 Pore Zi/. Sat. 11. 218 ‘To Virtue’s 
work provoke the tardy Hall. 

+c. A formal assembly held by the sovereign, 
or by the mayor or principal municipal officer of a 
town; usually in phr. fo keep hall, call a hall. 
Obs, (See also COMMON HALL.) 

1g51-2 Evw. VI ¥rx/, 7 Jan. in Zit. Rem, (Roxb.) IT. 
388, I went to Detford to dine there, and brake up the halle, 
1568 GraFrTon Chron, (1809) II, 526 [Christmas] kept at 

reenewiche with open hous-hold, and franke resorte to the 
Court (which is called keping of the Hall), c1665 Mrs. 
Hurcuinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1848) 162 Whereupon 
a hall was called, and the danger of the place declared to 
the whole town, 1684 Lond. Gaz, No. 1956/4 The next 
day the Mayor called a Hall, and. .swore all the Aldermen, 

. The entrance-room or vestibule of a house; 


hence, the lobby or entrance passage. 

(The entrance-room was formerly often one of the principal 
sitting-rooms, of which many examples still remain in old 
country houses.) 

1663 GeERBIER Counsel 10 The Hall of a private-house, 
serving for the most part but for a Passage, 1706-7 
Farquuar Beaux’ Strat. 1.i, The Company .. has stood in 
the Hall this Hour, and no Body to shew them to their 
Chambers. 1790 J. B. Moreton W. nd. Isl, 24 Do not 
keep loitering about the hall or piazza. 1848 THACKERAY 
Dinner at Timmiins’s iii, Fitz tumbled over the basket.. 
which stood in the hall. 1897 M. Hamitton McLeod of 
Camerons 259 They were still standing in the hall of the hotel, 

+9. A space in a garden or grove enclosed by 


trees or hedges. Obs. 

1712 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gard. 19 Groves. . Close-Walks, 
Galleries, and Halls of Verdure. /éid. 49 You should 
always .. make something Noble in the Middle of a Wood, 
as a Hall of Horse-Chesnuts, a Water-work .. or the like. 

+10. =Hatiine. Obs, 

1845 Parker Gloss. Archit, (ed. 4) I. 197 They [the walls} 
were also sometimes hung with tapestry or carpeting, and 
a set of hangings of this kind was occasionally called a 
Hall or Hallyng. 

11. In allusive phrases: Aachelor’s hall, an 
establishment presided over by an unmarried man, 
or a man in the absence of his wife. + Cutpurse 
hall, + Ruffian’s hall, a place where cutpurses or 
tuffians congregate, or exercise their pursuits. 
Liberty hail, a place where one may do as one likes. 

Vou. V. 
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1615 Tomxis 4 /bumazar 1. vii, Tis the cunningst nimmer 
Of the whole Company of Cut-purse-Hall. 1632 MassincER 
City Madam i. ii, My gate ruffian’s hall! hat insolence 
is this? 1773 Gorpsm. Stoops to Cong. u. (Globe) 652/t 
This is Liberty-hall, gentlemen. You may do just as you 
please. 1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop i, I'll have my Bachelor's 
Hall at the counting-house. 1844 — Mart. Chuz. xi, 
‘Bachelor’s Hall, you know, cousin’, said Mr. Jonas. 1885 
C. F. Hotper Marvels Anim, Life 226 Captain Sol, who 
was _a widower, and kept bachelor’s hall, so to speak. 

+12. 4 hall! a hall! a cry or exclamation to 
clear the way or make sufficient room in a crowd, 
esp. for a dance; also to call people together to a 
ceremony or entertainment, or to summon servants, 

1592 SHAKS. Rom. § Fui.1.v.28 A Hall Hall, giue roome, 
and foote it Girles, 1599 CHAPMAN Hu. dayes Myrth Plays 
1873 I. 103 A hall, a hall, the pageant of the Butterie. 162 
MippLeTon Lxtertainment at Lord Mayor's Wks. (Bullen) 
VII. 373 Ahall! ahall! below, stand clear. 1689 S. Sewatt 
Diary 19 Mar. (1878) I. 249 When the people cry’d, a Hall, 
a Hall, the Aldermen came up two by two, the Mace carried 
before them, 1808 Scorr Marm. v. xvii, Lords to the 
dance,—a hall! a hall! 

13. attrib. and Comd., as hall-bible, -board, -book, 
-ceiling, -chair, -chimney, -cleaner, -clock, -feast, 
floor, -hearth, -keeper, -lamp, -man, -pillar, -porter, 
-table, etc. ; hall-like adj.; also hall day = Court- 
DAY 1; hall-disputation, hall-exercise, a dispu- 
tation in a college hall; hall-full, as many as a 
hall will hold; + hall-reader, one who read the 
Bible or other book in the college hall; + hall- 
spoon, a spoon made of hall-marked silver. Also 
HALL-HOUSE, -MARK, etc. 

1672 Acc. Christ's Coll. in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) IIT. 368 The *Hall-Bible is bound in 1672. 1786, 
1823 Ha’ bible [see Ha’]. 1746 M. Hucues Fra/, Late 
Rebellion Back of Title, Entered in the *Hall-Book of the 
Company of Stationers, 1807 Worpsw. WaAzte Doe iv. 23 
The hall-clock .. points at nine. 1585 Hicins tr. unis’ 
Nomenclator 371 Dies fastus..An *hall day: a court day: 
a day of pleading, as in terme time at Westminster hall, &c, 
1700 LutTrELL Brief Rel, (1857) LV. 642 A private verdict 
was given, and will be affirmed the next hall day in court. 
1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1765 Amydde the *halle flore. 1883 
Brack Shandon Bells xxviii, A *hall-full of men smoking 

ipes. 1705 Hearne Codlect, 12 Nov., A *Hall Keeper for 

lackwell Hall. 1834 W. Ind. Sketch Bk. 1. 153 A common 
*hall lamp was suspended from one of the centre beams. 
1886 Wittis & CLark Cambridge II1. 369 The desk which 
was used by the *Hall-Reader, 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2339/4, 
15 Spoons, 4 being *Hall Spoons gilt. 1682 Mrs, BEHN City 
Heiress 52 Being drunk, and falling asleep under the * Hall- 
table. 1808 Scotr Marm. v1. Introd. 52 The huge hall- 
table’s oaken face, Scrubb’d till it shone. 

Hall, obs. form of Haot. 

Hallabaloo: earlier form of HULLABALOO, 

Hallachore, Hallalcor: see HALALcor. 


+ Hallage (h9:lédz). Os. Also 7 halledge. 
[a. F. Aallage (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. halle 
market-hall+-acr.] A fee or toll paid for goods 
sold in a mercantile hall or market ; see quot. 1607. 

1607 Cowe Lt /nterpr., Hallage is a fee due for cloths 
brought for sale to Blackwell hal in London. 1648 in Picton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 181 Paid for townes customes 
and hallage iij', 1 1bid, 298 Goods distreyned for anie 
towns custome of Halledge. 1678 Act of Common-Counci!, 
London Bja, All sorts of Broad .. Cloths .. brought unto, 
pitched, and harboured in Blackwell-Hall..there to remain 
till. .the Duties of Hallage herein after-mentioned also [be] 
paid. 1720 SrryrE Stow’s Surv. Il, v. 181/r. 

+ Hallalloo:, 5%. ? Obs. [Extended form of 
Hatoo. Cf. also hal//a-, HULLABALOO.] Shouting, 


loud and excited vociferation, 

1730 Fievpinc Tom: Thum t.v, Would I had heard.,The 
hallalloo of fire in every street! 1749 — Tom ones 1. viii, 
So roared forth the Somersetshire mob an hallaloo, 


Hallan (he'lan). Sc. and north. dial, Also 6-8 
halland, 8 hallon, 8-9 hallen, [perh. derivative 
or dim. of Hatu.] A partition wall in a cottage ; 
particularly, that between the door and the fire- 
place, which shelters the room from the draught 
of the door; also the inside porch formed by this 


partition. 

1 MS. Hostill. Roll, Durh., Pro dalbura murorum, 
gabellorum, hallandorum, per xiv dies. 1500-20, etc. [see 
HALLAN-SHAKER]. 1728 Ramsay Fad/es, Monk & Miller's 
Wife e49 Hab got a kent, stood by the hallan, ica 
Fercusson Farmer's Ingle, When he out o’er the hallan 
flings his een, 1829 Hocc in Blackw,. Mag. XXVI. 48 The 
family being at prayers when she went..she stood still 
behind the hallan. ‘ k 

b. Comb., as hallan-end, -pin, -post, -side. 

1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. i. ii, A foundling that was 
laid Down at your hallon-side ae morn in May. 1825 
Brockett JV. C. Gloss., Hallen-pin, a pin fixed upon the 
hallen for the purpose of hanging up coats, hats, etc. 1894 
Crockett Raiders 55 John and Rab were hid at the back 
of the hallan-end. 

Ha‘llan-sha:ker. 5c. A beggar who stands 
shaking the hallan; a vagabond, sturdy beggar. 

1500-20 Dunsar Poems xiv. 57 Sic knavis and crakkaris.. 
Sic halland schekkaris. ax1605 Potwart Fiyting w. Mont- 
gomerie 758 Land lowper, light skowper .. Halland shaker, 
draught raiker. 1785 Yrv/. /r. Lond. 4 (Jam.) Staakin about 
like a hallen-shaker. 1816 Scott Avizg, iv, I and a wheen 
hallenshakers like mysell. 

Hallbard, obs, form of HALBERD. 

Hall-door. a. The door of a ha!l or mansion. 
b. The door leading into the hall or entrance-room 


of a house; the front door. 





HALL-HOUSE. 


c1205 Lay. 30153 Wid uten his halle dure. c1410 Sir 
Cleges 287 The vsscher at the hall dore was Wyth a staffe 
stondynge. 1568 Grarton Chron, Il, 73 Fyndyng the 
Hall dore of the Palace of Caunterbury shut against them, 
they went to an inwarde backe dore. 179r Mrs. RADCLIFFE 
Rom. Forest vi, Several times she went to the hall-door in 
order to look into the forest. 1808 Scorr Marm. vy. xii. 
(Lochinvar vii), They reached the hall door and the charger 
stood near. 1848 C, Bronte ¥. Lyre xi, The hall-door, 
which was half of glass, stood open. 

Halle, obs. form of HALE 54.3, a, and v, 


Hallecret: see HaLecrer. 

|| Halleflinta (heléfi-nta). Win. [Sw.=horn- 
stone, f. Aa// flat rock + fina hornstone, flint.] A 
name given to a very fine-grained variety of gneiss, 
generally free from mica, and resembling felsite. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 213 Felsite has 
also received the names of petrosilex, and in Scandinavia 
halle-flinta. 1879 RutLey Study Rocks xii. 214 Those 
varieties termed halleflinte and hornstone having a peculiar 
flinty aspect. 1880 Academy 20 Nov. 370 The Chinese 
Rocks are allied to halleflinta. 

Hence Halleflintoid a., of or like halleflinta. 

1888 BLAKE in Q. ¥rn/. Geol. Soc. XLIV. 280 Some more 
halleflintoid rock (well shown in a quarry by the roadside). 

|| Hallel (hel2l, helel), [Heb. 555 Aal/2, inf. 
and imper. ‘ praise, celebrate’, a vb. in the Piel con- 
jugation, with which Ps, cxiii begins.] A hymn of 
praise, consisting of Psalms cxiii to cxviii inclusive, 
sung at the four great Jewish feasts. Also attr7d. 

Great hallel, a hymn of praise consisting of Psalm cxxxvi, 
and, according to some, of part of Psalm cxxxv, sung on 
occasions of great joy. 

1joz Ecuarp ccd. Hist. (1710) 190 After this they 
proceeded to sing the hymn, or rather to finish the Had/e/, 
which in all consisted of six Eucharistical psalms, beginning 
at the 113 and concluding with the 118th, 1876 C. M. 
Davies Unorth, Lond. 209 That Last Supper .. with its 
simple Hallel-Hymn, 1877 C. Getkie Christ lv. (18709) 662 
At the Feast of Tabernacles, the great Hallel was daily sung 
in their processions, _ 

Hallelujah, -iah (hel/I7-ya), in¢. and 53.1 
Also 6 halleluya, 6-7 halleluia(h, 7 halaluiah. 
[a. Heb. mn halléli-yah ‘praise (ye) Jah 
(=Jehovah)’; the verb is the imper. plural of 


21: see prec.] The exclamation ‘ Praise (ye) the 
Lord (Jah, or Jehovah)’, which occurs in many 
psalms and anthems; hence, a song of praise to 
God; =ALLELUIA zm. and sb.1 

1535 CovERDALE Ps, cv[i]. (heading) Halleluya, Jdid. 48 
Let all people saye: Amen, Amen. Halleluya. 1557 N. T. 
(Genev.) Rev. xix. 1, I heard the voyce of muche people in 
heauen saying, Halleluiah, 1625 SANDERSON Serm, I, 115 
The abridgement is short, which some have made of the 
whole book of Psalms but into two words, hosannah, and 
hallelujah. al Mixton P. ZL. vit. 634 And the Empyrean 
rung With Halleluiahs. ae Westey Hymn, ‘Lift Ke 
your Heads’ iv, Their Hallelujahs loud and sweet Wit 
our Hosannas join. 1818 Scotr H7t. Mid. ii, That the 
psalms they now heard must be exchanged in the space of 
two brief days for eternal hallelujahs or eternal lamentations, 

b. =Hallelujah-chorus. 

1880 Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 646 He [Handel] has written 
other Hallelujahs or Allelujahs, 

e. attrib, and Comé., as hallelujah-band, 
-victory (see quots.); hallelujah-chorus, a musi- 
cal composition based upon the word ‘ hallelujah’ ; 
hallelujah-lass, a popular name for a female 
member of the Salvation Army. 

a 1763 Byrom Ef. Gentl. Temple (R.) Tune the hallelujah 
songanew. 18720. Suip.ey Gloss. Eccl. Terms, Hallelujah 
Band, a sect of Protestant dissenters, 1880 Grove Dict. Mus. 
I, 646 The Hallelujah Chorus in the Messiah is known to 
everyone. 1889 ReppALt Fact, Fancy § Fable 247 Hallelujah 
Victory, That gained by newly converted Bretons, led by 
Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, in 429. They went into battle 
shouting ‘ Hallelujah !’ 

Hallelu‘jah, sd.2. [Taken as the same word as 
prec. : but of uncertain origin.] =ALLELUIA 50.2, 
the wood-sorrel. Prior Plant-n. 1863. 

Hallelujatic, -iatic (hel/lzyetik),a. Of 
or pertaining to the Hallelujah; = ALLELUIATIC. 

@ 1818 Christian Antig. II. 119 (T.) Called halleluiatick 
psalms. 1888 D. R. THomas /is?, St. Asaph 7 This engage- 
ment, which has been handed down as ‘ The Halleluiatic 
Victory’. ¥ i 

+ Hallelu-jous, -wious, a. Oss. =prec. 

1645 Quartes Sol, Recant. v. 46 Thus when thy awfull 
presence shall draw near These Hallalujous Courts, 

Haller, obs. form of HELLER, a coin. 

Hallew, obs. form of HauLoo 2, 

Halleyr, obs. form of Hatyarp., 


Hall-house. és. exc. /ocal. 

+1, A house or edifice that is a hall. Ods. 

1467 Ord. Worcester xii. in Eng. Gilds 393 Citezen or 
straunger that hyreth eny chambour in that seide halle 
house [the Guild-hall]. ' 

2. The principal living-room in a farm-house. 

1564 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 80 The testament was 
maid in his haull house, upon a holloday, 1575-6 /d7d. 268 
The said Thomas was soore sike, lyinge in his hall house. 
1599 Acc.-Bk. in Antiguary XXXII. 242 In the hawle house. 

3. The farm-honse, as distinguished from the 
cottages on the farm. 

1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1891) 191 And then was the old 
tenant at Mydsomer to remove out of the hall house. 

4. (Sc. ha’ house) A manor-honse ; = HALL 3. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3826/4 At Latimers in Bucks..is a 
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HALLIER. 


fair large Hall-house fit for a Person of Quality. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 517 P 2 Captain Sentry, my master’s 
nephew, has taken possession of the hall-house, and the 
whole estate. 1814 Scorr Wav. x, Saying ‘there were mair 
fules in the laird’s ha’ house than Davie Gellatley’. 

Halli, var. Hatety Ods., wholly. 

Halliard: see HanyarD. 

Halliballoo: see HULLABALOO. 

Hallibut, Hallidome: see Hattr-. 

+ Hallier '. Ods. Also 4 halyer. [f. Ha. 
v.1, perh. after an OF. halier, hallier: cf. sawyer.] 

1. One who hales or hauls; a hauler. 

1479 Of. Mayor Bristol in Eng. Gilds 425 Ne soffir not 
the halyers to hale it all awey. 1644 Prynne & WaLKER 
Fiennes’ Trial 44 Cannons .. might with ease have been 
easily drawne off, being downe the hill, and many Halliers 
horses ready at hand for that service. 

2. Earlier form of HALYARD, q.v. 


3. A kind of net for catching birds. 
1727 Brapiey Fam. Dict.s.v. Call, Then place your Net, 
call’d a Hallier, quite round..each Part about twenty Foot 


distant from the Cage. 
+ Hallier2. Ods. [f. Hawn sd. 4: cf. med.L. 


aularius in same sense.] A student in a hall at 


Oxford University. 

1587 Harrison England i. ii. (1877) 1. 87 The students 
also that remaine in them [Oxford hostels or halls] are 
called hostelers or halliers. 

Halling. O/s, Also 5 hawlyng(e, 5-6 hall- 
yng. [f. Haun sd.+-1ne: cf. bedding, flooring.] 
Tapestry or painted cloth for the walls of a hall. 

1418 Z. £. Wills (1882) 35 Alle the hustilmentis of Bed- 
dyng, hallyng, pottys & pannes. 1427 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) I. 329 Unum pannum pinctum vocatum hawlyng. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 179/1 An Hawlynge, auleum. 1322 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 115 A hallyng of steynyd clothe wt rynnyng 
vynys and leves wt bestes and birdes. 1566 Ang. Church 
Furniture (Peacock) 94 Item one vale which our vicare 
haith and he haith made a halling therof. 

Hallion, haliyon. Sc. and orth. dial. Also 
hullion. [Origin uncertain. Cf. F. az/lon rag.] 
A term of contempt: A low or scurvy fellow; an 


idle, worthless fellow. 

1786 Burns Addr. Beelzebub 37 They..tirl the hallions to 
the birses. 1789 D. Davipson Seasons 26 (Jam.) Some 
rustic hallion, 1808-18 Jamirson, H/ul/ion, 1817 Scorr 
Rob Roy iv, This isadecentish hallion. 1825 Brocketr NV. 
C. Gloss., Hallion, aterm of reproach. 1895 Crockett Men 
of Moss-hags xxx. 223, | can manage the hullions fine. 

Hallite (he'loit). A“. [Named from Halle in 
Germany.] A synonym of Aluminite or Websterite. 

1837 Dana Min. 1872 Watts Dict. Chem. III. 6. 

alliyard, rare obs, form of HALYyarD. 

Ha‘ll-mark, sd. [f. Hattsd.6.] The official 
mark or stamp used at Goldsmiths’ Hall in London 
by the Goldsmiths’ Company, in marking the 
standard of gold and silver articles assayed by 
them ; hence, generally, a mark used by Govern- 
ment assay offices for the same purpose. 

1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 5974/3 That the same [silver wares] 
have the Hall-Mark thereon. 1852 A. RyLanp Assay Gold 
§ S. 4 Every one has observed that all plate bears certain 
marks ;—these are generally five in number and are called 
the Hadll-marks, or assay marks. 1884 Britten Watch & 
Clockm. 150 Birmingham.—Hall mark, an anchor in a 
square frame for gold, and an anchor in a pointed shield 
for silver. 1887 Academy 1 Jan. 15/3 The hall-mark was 
a Lombardic capital T, the mark for the year 1496-7. 

b. fig. A distinctive mark or token of genuineness, 
good breeding, or excellence. 

1864 Daily Ted. 1 Sept., A guardsman, bearing on him the 
© Hall mark’ of Alma. 1887 Pall Mall G. 21 Mar. 3/1 The 
stamping with a hall-mark (called a degree) is not the only, 
or perhaps even the chief, function of a university. 1894 
Wotse_ey Marlborough 1. 140 The hall-mark of real 
military genius. 

Ha‘ll-mark, v. [f. prec. sb., after Mark v.] 
trans. To stamp with a hall-mark. Also fig. 

1852 A. Rytanp Assay Gold & S.135 Express instructions 
..to have the plate Hall-marked. 1892 G. S. Layarp 
C. Keene ii, 36 It certainly never occurred to them that 
Nature had hall-marked him ‘ genius’. 

Hence Ha‘ll-marked ///. a., -marking v0/. sd. 

1879 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 202 Its hall-marking is no guaran- 
tee for quality. 1884 Britten Watch & Clockm. 116 The 
hall marking of all watch cases of gold or silver made in 
Great Britain..is compulsory. 1888 Atheneum 22 Dec. 
852/1 On the plea that the articles were not hall-marked. 
Mod. ( fig.) Not hall-marked on every link. 


lmote, halmote (holmé"t). Forms: 
2-5 halimot, 4 (7-8 Hist.) halymote, Hist. 6 
haylemot, 6-9 halimote, heal-gemot, 7-9 hal- 
mot, 8 hallimote, 8-9 hal(1)mote, 9 hallmoot. 
[Early ME. hal-zmot, -ymote, repr. an OE. *heall/- 
gemét, f. heall HALL + zemdt meeting, assembly. } 
1. The court of the lord of a manor, held in the 
hall; a court-baron. 
10x Laws Hen. I, c.9 § 4in Thorpe Anc. Laws I. 517 
Et omnis causa terminetur vel hundreto, vel comitatu, vel 
halimoto socam habencium, vel dominorum curiis, /d7d. 
c, 20 § 1.528 In causis omnibus et hallemotis pertinentibus. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 31997 Hu Adelstan her com..hu he sette hali- 
mot, & hu he sette hundred. 1591 LAMBARDE Archeion 
(2635) 15 The Court Baron, anciently called Heal-gemot, 
and corruptly Haylemot, that is..the Court of the Hall, 
Mannor, or chiefe place. 1607 CoweLt /uterpr., Halymote 
is a court Baron .. the etymologie is the meeting of the 
tenents of one hall or maner, 1846 Brockett's N. C. Gloss. 
(ed. 3) I. 206 Halmot-court..The name is still kept up in 
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Durham county, in the bishop's manors. 1892 Garnier /7/ist. 
Eng. Landed Int. 63 Private courts, such as those of the 
King’s Thane and Halmote. 

fig. a1327 Pol. Songs(Camden) 154 Upo lofte The devel 
may sitte softe, And holden his halymotes ofte. ‘ 

2. The court of an incorporated trade-guild or 
‘company’. 

a 1633 Coxe Just. 1v. (1669) 1. § 9 The Court of Hall-mote. 
This is..as much as to say the Hall Court, 7. Conventus 
Civium in Aulam publicam, every Company of London 
having an Hall wherein they keep their Courts, and this 
Court anciently called Hadl-mote or Folk mote, 1708 J. 
CuHamBertayne S¢, Gt. Brit. 1. 11, x. (1743) 209 The court 
of Halmote, or Assembly of every Guild or Fraternity. 1892 
Hazuitr Livery Comp. Lond. 104 In 30 Edward I the 
Bakers were allowed to hold four hall-moots yearly, to 
determine all offences committed in their business. 

{| It has been erroneously analysed as ‘holy or 


ecclesiastical court’. 

1655 Futter Ch. Hist. vi. ii. § 22 All these appeared at 
the Hali-mote or Holy Court of the Cellarer. 1670 BLount 
Law Dict., Halimote..also a Holy or Ecclesiastical Court. 
1797 Jacob's Law Dict. s.v. Halymote, Called the holymote 
or holy-court, Curia Sanctimotus, for regulating the bakers 


of the city. 
Hallo, halloa (halo"-), zt. and sb. [A later 
Cf Ger; 


form of Houio (hollow, hollow), q.v- 
hallo, halloh, also OHG. halé, hold, emphatic 
imper. of halén, holén to fetch, used esp. in hailing 
a ferryman. Also written Az//o(a, hillo(a, hello, 
from obscurity of the first syllable.] A shout or 
exclamation to call attention, or expressing some 
degree of surprise (e.g. on meeting some one un- 
expectedly). Cf. Hatnoo. <A. as znter7. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge x, ‘Halloa there! Hugh!’ 
roared John. 1864 H. Spencer ///usty. Univ. Progr. 217 
Any phrase with which one may be heard to accost the 
other—as ‘ Hallo, are you here?’ 

B. as sd. 

Mod. 1 gave a loud halloa. Loud halloas were now 
heard in all directions. est 

Hallo, halloa (halo«-), v. 
shout or exclaim ‘ hallo!’ 

1781 Map. D'ArsLay Diary May, They were all halloaing 
at this oddity. 1863 Kincstry Water Bab.6 The groom 
saw him, and halloed to him to know where Mr. Grimes .. 
lived. 1884 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov. 2/2 There must be no 
halloaing before we are out of the wood. ’ ; 

Hallock, var. Hotiock, Ods., a Spanish wine. 

Halloo (halz:), zt. and sb. [Goes with HaLioo 
v.; it may be a varied form of HoLLo zwz. and 
sb., suited to a prolonged ery intended to be heard 
at a distance.} An exclamation to incite dogs to 
the chase, to call attention at a distance, to express 


surprise, etc. A. as zfer7. 

[x605 Suaxs. Lear m1. iv. 79 Pillicock sat on Pillicock 
hill, alow; alow, loo, loo.] @x700 Drypen (J.), Some 
popular chief. .but cries halloo, And, in a trice, the bellow- 
ing herd come out. 1728 Swirt Mudlinix § Timothy 
Wks. 1755 III. 1. 213 Will none the Tory dogs pursue, 
When through the streets I cry halloo? 1796 Scotr Wild 
Huntsman i, The Wildgrave winds his bugle-horn, To 
horse, to horse ! halloo! halloo! 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) 
III, 311 Halloo ! I said, I begin to perceive a track, 

B. as sb. (See also VIEW-HALLOO.) 

1707 Freinp Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 211 Be sure..you 
answer with an English Halloo. 1810 Scotr Lady of L. 
11. xxxvii, The minstrel heard the far halloo. 1859 Art of 
Taming Horses, §¢. xii. 201 When hounds do not come up 
tothe huntsman’s halloo till moved by the whipper-in, they are 
said todwell. 1885 W. A. B. Hamitton Mr. Montenello 11. 
47 A piercing view-halloo announces the much-desired event. 

Halloo (hal), v. Also 7 hallew. [Hither f. 
HAtLwLoo 277. and sé., or a variant of earlier HALLOW 
v.2, with shifted stress as in OF. haloe'r, 21 halo'e.] 

l. a. intr. To shout ‘halloo’ to dogs in order to 
urge them on. b. ¢rvans. To urge on or incite 


with shouts, 

It is doubtful whether the first two quotations belong here 
or to Hattow v.2 

1568 Hist. Facob §& Esau i. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 195 
Then maketh he [Esau] with his horn such toohing and 
blowing, And with his wide throat such shouting and halloo- 
ing. 1606 J. CARPENTER Solomon's Solace xli. 162 Admoni- 
tions wherby he halleweth men away from those vanities. 
1717 Prior Alma 1. 312 Old John halloos his hounds again. 
1826 Scorr ¥rn/. 17 Feb, Many who have hallooed me on 
at public meetings, [etc.]. 1836 H. Rocrers ¥. Howe viii. 
(1863) 214 Bishops, who hallooed on the inferior clergy.. 
in this cruel and ignoble sport. 

2. zntr. To shout in order to attract attention ; 


to holla. 

1722 Dr For Plague 105, I halloo and call to them till I 
make them hear, 1791 Mrs. Rapciirre Rom. Forest i, 
His conductor then hallooed. 1805 Worpsw. Waggoner 
mt. 124 Hallooing from an open throat, Like travellers 
shouting for a boat. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 25 
We were. .hallooed after to go into every lodge to eat. 1814 
Jane Austen Mansfield Park (1870) ILL. vii. 333 Hallooing 
out at sudden starts, 

b. Proverb. Wot to halloo until one zs out of 
the wood, not to shout till one is safe from robbers 
in the forest; esp. /2g. not to exult till all danger 


or difficulty is past. 

1801 W. Huntincton Bank of Faith 85 But, alas! I 
hallooed before I was out of the wood. 1876 Farrpairn in 
Contemp, Rev. June 137 He halloos, not only before he is 
out of the wood, but before he is well into it. 

3. trans. To shout (something) aloud. 

1602 Marston Ant, § Mel. it. Wks. 1856 I. 31 He might 


[f. prec.] zztr. To 











HALLOW. 


fall thus, upon the breast of earth, And in her eare halloo 
his misery. 1814 JANE AusTEN Mansf. Park (1870) III. 
viii, 341 The servants halloo’d out their excuses from the 
kitchen. 1851 D. JerroLp St. Giles xiii. 134 He hallooed 
into the gaping ears of the landlady the terrible intelligence. 

Hence Halloo‘ing v0/. sb. and ppv. a. 

168 [see sense 1]. 1748 F. Smitn Voy. Disc. I. 4 We 
heard a Halloing from Shorewards. 1808 J. Bartow Columb. 
v1. 540 And with hallooing blast Shake the vast wilderness. 

Halloo-baloo, -bo-loo : see HULLABALOO, 

Hallow (hz'lo*), sd.1; usually in pl. hallows. 
Forms : 1hélga, fem. halze, 2-4 hale, -3ie, halege, 
hali3, etc.; also 3-4 halwe, halewe, 4 halu, 4-6 
halow(e, etc. Plural: a. 1 hélgan, 2-4 haljen, 
2 halechen, 3 hale3(h)en, Ovm. halljhenn, 
alhen; also 3-5 halwen, halewen (3 haluwen, 
4 hawen), 5 halowen. £. 3 halhe, 3-4 halwe. 
y. 4 halzhes, -is, halizhis, haly3hs, 4-5 ha- 
logh(e)s; also 3-5 halwes, 4 (alwes), hal(e)wis, 
halouys, hawlouys, halus, 4-5 halowis, -ous(e, 
-owse, 4-6 halow(e)s, 5 halewes, -oes, (aleues), 
6— hallows, (6-7 -es). [OE. Adiga, definite form of 
haliz adj. holy (se hdlga, seo hdlge, the holy (man, 
woman), Ja hd/zgan the holy ones), vsed at length 
as an ordinary weak sb. (Cf. Ger. der hetlige, die 
heiligen, L. sanctus, It. santo, F. saint.) The -en 
plural was retained in the south during the ME. 
period, while Za/wes appeared in midl. and north 
before 1300. In the radical form Ad/zg, the & be- 
came regularly 0, and the -2 became -y; but in 
hdiga the consonant group caused shortening of the 
d to a, and the g before a back-vowel produced w, 
between which and the / was developed 9, as in 
arrow, widow, etc. Cf. HaLtow v.1] = 

1. A holy personage, a Saint. (Little used after 
1500, and now preserved only in ALL-HALLOWS 


and its combinations, q. v.) 

a88s Will of Alfred in Earle Land Ch. 148 On godes 
naman and on his halizra, c1o00 /Etrric Hom. Il. 142 
Cudberhtus se halga siddan zefremode mihtiglice wundra 
on 6am mynstre wunizende. c100o — Saints’ Lives 
(E.E.T.S.) II. 52 Swa swaseo halize [St. Mary] er foreseede. 
1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 § 5 Hi seden openlice Set crist 
slep & his halechen. ¢1200 777. Coll. Hom. 5 Ure louerd 
wile cume and alle his halezen mid him. _¢ 1200 ORMIN 6009 
Bitwenenn Godess hallzhenn. a1225 Juliana 76 As hit 
deh alhen [47S, B. halhe] to donne. c1230 Hali Meid. 
19 Dream .. bat nane halwes ne mahen. axz240 Lofsong in 
Cott. Hom. 217 Imennesse of haluwen. c 1290 S. Exg. Leg. 
I, 53/227 Hei3 halewe in heouene is. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 
82 Grete halwe..As Seynt Cristyne & Seynt Fey. Jézd. 
233 Mony ys the holy halwe, that her y bured ys. /did. 
255 Ye relykes of halewen yfounde were. a@1300 Cursor 
M, 10402 Of halus hei in heuen blis. /dzd. 29549 (Cott. 
Galba) It takes him fro pe cumpany of halows. c¢1300 
Ibid. 22592 (Edin.) Es na halgie [v. 7 halu, halwe] vndir 
pe heuin. 13.. Six Bewes 1218(MS. A.) Deliure a pef fro be - 
galwe, He pe hatep after be alle halwe! [v. 77. alle halowse, 
al halowes]. ¢1325 Prose Psalter li{i]. 9 In be sy3t of pyn 
halwen. c1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 182, I vowe to 
Saynt Michael, & tille halwes pat are. @1340 HampoLe 
Psalter v.15 Ymange aungels & haloghs. 1340 — Px. Conse. 
5119 Alle his halghes sal with him come. c1350 W7d2. 
Palerne 371 To crist & to hal alwes. ¢1380 Wyctir Wks. 
(1880) 48 Acursed of god of fraunseis and of alle hawen. 
1386 Cuaucer Pro/. 14 To ferne halwes [v.~. halowes] 
kowthe in sondry londes. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 
A chirche of al halwen .. oure Lady is after Crist cheef 
halwe of al mankynde. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiii. 60 
Him bai honoure and wirschepes before all ober halowes. 
c1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode un. cxlvii. (1869) 133, Ayenst 
god and alle hise halwen. c 1440 Six Gowther 380 Yet may 
she sum good halowe seche. c1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon iii. 99, I swere you vpon all halowes. Jd7d. xix. 
418, I swere to you, sire, by all halowen. 1553 Brecon 
Reliqgues of Rome (1563) 238 Martyrs, Confessours, and 
virgines, and the halowes of God. 1647 Pol. Ballads (1860) 
I. 67 Watson, thee I long to see By God, and by the 
Hallowes. [1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. 284 Men said 
openly that Christ slept and His hallows. (See quot. 1154.)] 

2. In Z/. applied to the shrines or relics of saints ; 
the gods of the heathen or their shrines. 

In the phrase zo seek hallows, to visit the shrines or relics 
of saints; orig. as in sense 1, the saints themselves being 
thought of as present at their shrines. Cf. quot. ¢ 1440 in 1. 

c 1200 Vices & Virtues (1888) 3 Do menn de habbed gode 
behaten god te donne, oder hal3e to sechen. ¢ 1385 CHAUCER 
L. G. W. 1310 Dido, Sche sekith halwis & doth sacry- 
fise. c1400 Destr. Troy 650 Swiftly to sweire n 
swete haloghes. /ézd, 10948 With Sacrifice solemne ‘bail 
soghten bere halowes, c1489 Caxton Sovnes of Aymon 
xxvi. 552, I wylle .. that ye bere wyth you the halowes for 
to make theym swere thervpon. 1523 SKELTON Gard. Laurel 
1636 Right is over the fallows Gone to seke hallows. 1561 
Schole-ho. Wom. 309 in Hazl. E. P. P.1V. 117 On pilgremage 
then must they ee Wilsdon, Barking, or to some hallowes. 

b. Holy of hallows: see Hory. 

3. Hallow- in Comdé. (chiefly in Sc.) is used for 
ALL -HALLOW- = All Saints’-, in HatiLow- pay, 
Hatiow-#’en, Hattowmas,- Hattow-tIpE; also 
hallow-fair, a fair or market held at Hallowmas ; 
hallow-fire, a bonfire kindled on All-hallow-e’en, 
an ancient Celtic observance. 

1795 Macrnerson Wyntoun’s Cron. Gloss., Halow-fair is 
held on the day of all saints. 1799 Statist. Acc. Scotl.X XI. 
145 Gare) But now the hallow fire, when kindled, is attended 
by children only. 

allow (hee‘lo"), 53.2 Forms: 5 halow, 6- 
hallow, 7-9 hallo, halloo. [f. HatLow v2 


HALLOW. 


Often identified in spelling with Haxxoo, although 
pronounced with stress on first syllable.] A loud 
shout or cry, to incite dogs in the chase, to help 
combined effort, or to attract attention. 

e1440 Promp. Parv. 223/2 Halow, schypmannys crye, 
celeuma. 1583 Stanynurst 4neis u.(Arb.) 45 With shout- 
ing clamorus hallow. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars u. (R.), 
With noise of hounds and halloos as distraught. 1634 
Mirton Comus 481 List ! list! I hear Some far-off hallo 
break the silent air, 1783 Cowrer Z/it. Hare 4 Whose 
foot ne’er tainted morning dew, Nor ear heard hunts- 
men’s hallo, 1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville Ll. 226 
Gallopping, with whoop and halloo, into the camp. 

+ Hallow, s/.3 Ods. [prob. the same word as 
HAttow sé.2, transferred to the material encourage- 
ment given to the hounds.] The parts of the hare 
given to hounds as a reward or encouragement after 
a successful chase. 

c1420 Venery de Twety in Rel. Ant. I. 153 Whan the 
hare is take, and your houndes have ronne wele to hym ye 
shul blowe aftirward, and ye shul yef to your houndes the 
halow, and that is the syde, the shuldres, the nekke, and 
the hed, and the loyne shal tokechonne. 1486 Bk, St. Albans 
Ejiij b, Wich rewarde when oon the erth it is dalt With all 
goode hunteris the halowit iscalt. 1576 TurBerv. Venerie 
174 Which the Frenchman calleth the reward, and some- 
times the quarey, but our old Tristram calleth it the hallow. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 188/1 Hallow. .a reward given 
to Hounds, of beast that are not beasts of Venery. 

Hallow (he'lo:), v1 Forms: 1 halzian, 2-3 
hale3ze(n, 2-4 -ize(n, 2-5 -we(n, 3 (algen), Orm. 
halljhenn, 3-4 halge(n, -ie(n, 3-5 halewe(n, 
3-7 halow(e, (4 halu,-ugh, 5 helewe, hawlowe), 
6- hallow. [OE. hdlgian, -ode, = OS. hélagin 
(MDu. Aéligen, heiligen), OHG. hetlagén (Ger. 
(hetligen), ON. helga (Sw. helga, Da. hellige), 
Com.Teut. deriv. of Aazlag- Houy. For the ME, 
shortening of the ¢ to a, see HaLiow 50.1] 

1. trans. To make holy; to sanctify, purify. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. John xvii. 19 Ic halzize me sylfne bat 
hig syn eac gZehalgode. crooo AEtrric Exod. xix. 10 

ehalga hig todez. cxzz00o Ormin 10803 He wollde uss 

allghenn. @1225 Axcr. R. 396 Jesu Cristes blod pet 
halewed bod peos odre. @1340 Hampote Psalter xvii. 28 
Traist in him pat he will halighe pe. 1340 Ayend. 237 
Miztuol uor to hal3y ham pet hit onderuongeb. 1382 
Wycir Fohn xi. 55 Many of the cuntree stizeden vp to 
Jerusalem the day bifore pask, for to halowe them selue. 
Lbid. xvii. 17 Halwe thou hem in treuthe. ¢1532 Drewes 
Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 954 To halowe, satgclter 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. 111). 25 Those women whose 
teares Antiquitie hath hallowed. 1837 R. Nicott Poems 
(1843) 1 Chief of the Household Gods Which hallow Scot- 
land’s lowly cottage-homes! 1892 Westcott Gospel of Life 
299 Christianity ., meets and hallows our broadest views ef 
nature and life. 

2. To consecrate, set apart (a person or thing) as 
sacred to God; to dedicate to some sacred or 
religious use or office ; to bless a thing so that it 
may be under the particular protection of a deity, 


or possess divine virtue. arch. 

971 Blick. Hon. 205 Gif hit sie mannes zemet bet he 
ciricean halgian sceole. a@x175 Cott. Hom. 223 On pan 
seofedan de3 he 3eendode his wurc..and bane de3 halzode. 
¢1205 Lay. 17496 Pe king .. het halzien pe stude, pe hahte 
Stanhenge. 1297 R. GrLouc. (1724) 358 The pope asoyled 
& blessed Wyllam & al hys..And halewede hys baner. 
a@ 1300 Cursor M. 8867 Quen pat pe temple halughd was. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixxxvi. (1495) 582 
Saphire stone was syngulerly halowed to Appolin. 1494 
Fasyan Chron. 1, cxxxil. (R.), For to dedicate and halowe 
the monastery of Seynt Denys in moost solempne wyse. 
1547 Boorpe /ztrod. Knowl. i. (1870) 121 The Kynges of 
Englande doth halowe euery yere Crampe rynges. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb, 210 Often crost with the priestes 
crewe, And often halowed with holy water dewe. 1648 
Gace West Ind. 152 Candlemas day .. Bring their Candles 
to be blessed and hallowed. 1868 Freeman Worm. Cong. 
IL. vii. 112 Leo..entered France. .to hallow the newly built 
church of his monastery. 

+b. To consecrate (a person) to an office, as 
bishop, king, etc. Ods. 

cgoo tr.. Beda’s Hist. 1. xvi. [xxvii.] (1890) 62 Se halza 
wer Agustinus.. wes zehalgod ercebiscop Ongolbeode. 
c1000 V. £, Chron. an. 979 On bys zeare wes Atpelred to 
cininge zehalgod. 1154 /ééd. an. 1135 And halechede him 
to kinge on midewintre dzi. c1325 Metr. Hom. 70 TVhir 
nonnes when that thai halowid ware, Thai toke thaire leue 
hame to fare. [1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. lV. xviii. 179 
And there... the Lady Matilda was hallowed to Queen by 
Archbishop Ealdred. 1872 E. W. Roserrson Hist. Ess. 
207 In the reign of Offa. . Ecgfrith was ‘hallowed to king ’.] 

+c. To consecrate (the eucharistic elements). Os. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 1727 Per he Cristess flesh and blod Hannd- 
lebp, hallzhepp, and offrepb. iq 

. To honour as holy, to regard and treat with 


reverence or awe (esp. God or his name). 

a1o00 Hymns vy. 2 (Gr.) Sy pinum weorcum halzad noma 
nidda bearnum! c1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. vi. 9 Fader ure 
pu pe ert on heofene, sye pin name zehalged. «1300 Cursor 
M. 25104 Halud be pi nam to neuen. 1382 Wyctir Dezt. 
xxxii. 51 3e halwide not me amonge the sones of Yrael, 
a1440 Sir Degrev. 91 They hade halowed hys name Wyth 

ret nobullé. c1600 SHaxs, Sonn. cviii, Euen as when first 

hallowed thy faire name. 16xx Bisie Jatt. vi. g Our 
father which art in heauen, hallowed be thy Name. 1645 
Ussuer Body Div. (1647) 358 To hallow the name of God, 
is to seperate it from all profane and unholy abuse, to a holy 
and reverend use. 


4. trans. To keep (a day, festival, etc.) holy; to 


observe solemnly. 


971 Blickl. Hom. 37 Halgiap eower festen. c1175 Lamb. 
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Hom. 45 To halizen and to wurdien penne dei be is icleped 
sunne dei. c1380 Wycur Sed. Wks. 11. 85 Have mynde 
to halwe pin holiday. 1389 xg. Gilds (1870) 17 Euery 
brother & sister..shullen halwen euermore ye day of seint 
George. @1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aured. (1546) 
D vij b, Halowyng the feaste of themperours natiuitie. 1552 
Asp. Hamitton Catech, (1884) 66 Remember that thow 
hallow the Sabboth day. 1796 CotrripcE Left Place of 
Retirement 10 Hallowing his Sabbath-day by quietness. 
+b. absol. To keep holy day, Ods. 

c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom, 155 Hure riht time penne men 
fasten shal oder halzen. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 
929 Haleweb wyp us at pe noun In pe wurschyp of oure 
lady. 1496 Dives § Paup. (W. de W.) I. xviii. 51/1 Tyme 
to halowe and tyme to labour. 

Hallow (he'lou), v.2. Forms: 4-7 halow, 6-8 
hallow, 7-9 hallo, halloo. See also HoLiow. 
[ME. halow-er, corresp. to and prob. a. OF. hallo-er 
to pursue crying or shouting. ] 

1. trans. a. To chase or pursue with shouts. b. 
To urge on or incite with shouts. ce. To call or 
summon 77, back, etc. with shouting. 

€ 1340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 15833 Pei. .foule halowed him. .as 
he had ben an hounde. c 1369 CHaucer Dethe Blaunche 379 
Pe hert found is I-halowed and rechased fast long tyme. 
1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles 1. 228 He was halowid and y- 
huntid, and y-hote trusse. 1530 PatsGr. 577/2, I halowe 
houndes witha krye. 1587 FLeEminG Contu. Holinshed 111. 
1003/t To hallow home cardinall Poole their countriman. 
1674 N. Cox Gent. Recreat. 1. (1677) 99 Hallow in your 
Hounds untill they have all undertakenit. 1696S.SEwaLi 
Diary 13 Jan. (1878) 1. 419, 1 went to Sheaf and he hallowed 
over Jno. Russell again. @ 1713 Ettwoop A ufodiog. (1765) 
265 Clapping their Hands and hallowing them on to this 
evil Work. 1812 Sporting Mag. XX XIX. 184 They [fox 
hounds] were then halloed back. 

2. zxtr. To shout, in order to urge on dogs to the 
chase, assist combined effort, or attract attention. 

e1420 Anturs of Arth. v, The hunteres they haulen 
[=halwen], by hurstes and by hoes. c 1449 Prom. Parv. 
224/1 Halowyn, or cryyn as schypmen (/. halowen with 
cry), cedewmo. 1525 Lp. Berners Feiss. II. 1xi, [Ixiv.] 209 
They..halowed after them as thoughe they had ben wolues. 
1567 W. Wren in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 149 When they hal- 
lowed we hallowed also. 1612 Drayton Polyold, xiii. 216 
The shepherd him pursues, and to his dog doth halow. 
1634 Mitton Comus 226, I cannot halloo to my brothers. 
1815 W. H. IRELAND Scvibdleomania 2 Though loudly the 
Bards all against me may halloo, I rank with the time a true 
chip of Apollo. 

3. trans. To shout (something) aloud. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 3319 What harmes he has hente he 
halowes fulle sone. 1601 SHaKs. Twed. NV. 1. v. 291 Hallow 
your name to the reuerberate hilles. 1676 DryDEN A urengz. 
v. i, 2226 In your Ear Will hallow, Rebel, Tyrant, Mur- 
therer. 1812 H. & J. Smitu Rez. Addr. ix. (1873) 82 And 
never halloo ‘ Heads below !’ 

Hence Ha‘llowing vé/. sb. and ffl. a. 

13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Knut. 1602 There wat3 blawyng of prys in 
mony breme horne, Heze halowing on hize. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 172/t An Halowynge of hundis, doema. 1569 J. 
SanrorD tr. Agrifpa’s Van. Artes Pref., The hallowinge 
Hunter, will set his houndes and hawkes upon me. 1597 
Suaks. 2 Hex. IV, 1. ii. 213 Hallowing and singing of 
Anthemes. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts & Sc. 156 Making 
great Noises by hallowing, hooting, etc. ; 

+ Hallow, zt. Ods. [app. a variant of hod/o 
interj., influenced by HaLiow v.2, 5b.2] An excla- 
mation to arouse to action, or to excite attention. 

1674 Butter Geneva Ballad 63 Heark! How he opens 
with full Cry ! Hallow my Hearts, beware of Rome. 

Hallow, obs. or dial. form of HoLLow a. 

Ha‘llow-day. da/. [In 1, short for ALL- 
HALLOW-DAY, q.v.; in 2, from Hauiow sd.!] 

1. All Saints’ day, the first of November. 

1596 Davrynece tr. Les/ie’s Hist. Scot. 1x. 200 Jn Ed vpon 
a [=a’] Halow day, rais sik a wind and wethir. 1711 C. JZ, 
Lett. to Curat 10 In any time of K. Edward the 6th’s 
Reign, preceeding Hallow-day 1552. 1854 H. MiLrer Sch. 
& Schm. (1858) 292 We had completed all our work ere 
Hallowday. ; 

2. A saint’s day; a holy day, a holiday. 

@1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Hallowday, a holiday. 
a 1829 Clerk's Twa Sons 0 Owsenford xvi. in Child Ballads 
ut. xxii. (1885) 175/2 Till the hallow days o Yule. 


Hallowed (helad, helotjéd), fl. a. [f. 
Hattow v.! + -ED1.] Sanctified, blessed, conse- 


crated, dedicated. 

cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. w. xxxii. [xxxi.] (1890) 380 Done 
zehalzodan lichoman Cudberhtes. a 1300 Cursor MM. 29256 
Wit ani halud [v.» halowde] thing. @1340 HamroLe 
Psalter xix. 2 A halighid kyrke. 1512 Act 4 Hen. V///, 
c. 2 § x In eny Churche Chapell or halowed place. 1655 
Fucver Ch. Hist. v. iv. § 28 That the Hallowed oyl is no 
better than the Bishop of Rome his grease or butter. 1804 
J. Graname Sadsath 1 How still the morning of the hal- 
lowed day! 1859S. Loncrettow //yvn i, Again, as even- 
ing shadow falls, We gather in these hallowed walls. 

Hence Ha‘llowedly adv.; Ha‘llowedness. 

1828 Scotr F. M. Perth xxvii, In all the hallowedness of 
resignation. 1834 H. O’Brien Round Towers [rel. 364 As 
hallowedly expressive as they were ever before, 1866 ALGER 
Solit, Nat. 11. 49 Lest their hallowedness be profaned. 

Hallow-e’en., Sc. [Shortened from 4//-hallow- 
even: see ALL-HALLOW 4.] The eve of All Hallows’ 
or All Saints’; the last night of October. Also atérid. 

In the Old Celtic calendar the year began on rst November, 
so that the last evening of October was ‘old-year’s night’, the 
night of all the witches, which the Church transformed into 
the Eve of All Saints, 

1556-1698 [see A// hallow eve, ALL-HALLOW 4]. 17.. 
Young Tamlane in Border Minstr. (1869) 478 This night is 
Hallowe’en, Janet, The morn is Hallowday. 1773 Fer- 











HALLUCINATE. 


Gcusson Eclogue 18 Nae langer bygane than sin Halloween. 
1785 Burns Hadloween ii, Vo burn their nits, an’ pou their 
stocks, An’ haud their Halloween. 1808-18 JAmireson, 70 
haud Halloween, to observe the childish or superstitious 
rites appropriated to this evening. 1864 Chambers’ Bk. 
Days \1. 519/1 The evening of the 31st of October, known 
as All Hallows’ Eve or Halloween, It is the night 
set apart for a universal walking abroad of spirits. 1883 J. 
Hawtuorne in Harper's Mag. Nov. 930/2 Halloween is 
the carnival-time of disembodied spirits. 1884 Q. Victoria 
More Leaves 69 We saw the commencement of the keeping 
of Halloween. 

attrib. 1795 Statist. Acc. Scotl, XV. 517 Formerly the 
flallow Even Fire, a relic of Druidism, was kindled in 
Buchan, 

Ha‘llower. [f. Hattow v.!+-R1.] One who 
or that which hallows, sanctifies, or consecrates ; 


a sanctifier, consecrator. 

1382 Wycuir Zzek. xxxvii. 28, I the Lord, halewer of Yrael. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 224/2 Halware of holydayes, celebrator. 
1548 Cranmer Catech. 140 The holy gost, is ye commen 
sanctifier or halower. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 11. 
vi. 62 The. . grande hallower and consecrator of al holy things. 


Ha‘llowing, v/. sd.!_ [f. as prec. + -ING!.] 
The action of the verb HALLow; consecration, 


dedication, sanctification. 

cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. 1. xvi. [xxvii.] (1890) 72 AEt biscopes 
halgunge. a1300 Cursor MZ. 10215 Pe haluing Of temple. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. xxxi. (1495) 368 Thenne 
men goon wyth processyon to the fonte halowinge. 1482 
Churchw. Acc. Yatton (Som. Rec. Soc.) 113 Costs for haw- 
luyng of the Cherche erde. 1668 Witxins Real Char. 307 
Consecrating or Hallowing. 1875 Manninc Mission Al. 
Ghost v. 127 The hallowing of the name of God is that He 
may be known, and worshipped .. and honoured by all His 
creatures, 


Ha‘llowing, #//. a.! 
That hallows; sanctifying. 

¢1178 Lamb. Hom. 103 Twa sarinesse beod, an is beos 
uuele oder is halwende. axz2g St. Marher. 18 Wid be 
halwunde fur of be hali gast. 1738 WesLry Psalms v, On 
Thee, O God of Purity, I wait for hallowing Grace. 1885 
Athenxum 14 Feb. 226/1 ‘The civilizing and hallowing 
influence of Christianity. 

Hallowing, vé/. sb.2 and pl. a.2: see after 
HALLow v.2 


Hallowmas (hz'loms). Forms: see HALLow 
sb.; also 4 hallomese, halumes, 6 hollomass, 7 
hallamas. [Shortened from A//-hallow-mass: see 
ALL-HALLOW 5.] The feast of All Hallows or All 
Saints. Also a/trib., as Hallowmias-day, -eve. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 60 Ye soneday be-forn halwe- 
messe day. /dzd. 69 Ye souneday next after halumesday. 
¢1450 Merlin 97 At halowmasse Antor made hys sone 
knyght, and at yoole he come to logres. 1590 GREENWOOD 
Collect, Sclaund, Art. Fivb, Your solempne and double 
feasts of your hollomass, Christmass, Candlemass. 1593 
Suaxs. Rich. LJ, v. i. 80 She came adorned hither like 
sweet May; Sent back like Hallowmas, or short’st of day. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 268/2 Sow Wheat before 
Hallowmas Eve. 1786 Burns Zia Dogs 123 As bleak- 
fac’d Hallowmass returns. a1832 Scorr St, Swithin’s 
Chair, On Hallow-Mass Eve the Night-Hag will ride. 
1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. u. xiv. 469 The old quarterly 
terms for paying the school fees were Lammas, Hallowmas, 
Candlemas, and Beltane. 


+ Hallow-tide. Ods. Forms: 5 halow-, 6 
halon-, halun-, hallon-, 7 hallen-, hallow-tide. 
[Shortened from A//-hallow-tide, + all hallowen- 
tyde: see ALL-HALLOW 6.] The season of All 
Saints; the first week of November. 

c1450 Merlin 100 Antor hadde made his eldeste sone 
knyght at the halowtide be-fore yoole. c1530 Lp. Berners 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 444 The which shal be now at this 
Halontyde. 1573 Tusser Hzsd. xxi. (1878) 55 At Hallon- 
tide, slaughter time entereth in. 1606 W. Ketverr in 
Lismore Papers Ser. 1. (1887) I. 95 Against michelmas or 
hallentide. 1609 Nottingham Rec. IV. 292 On Saint 
Mathew daye, and so till Hallowtyd. 

Halloysite (haloi-zait). AZ. [Named 1826, 
after d’Halloy, a Belgian geologist : see -1rE.] A 
clay-like earthy mineral, a hydrated aluminium sili- 
cate, resulting from the decomposition of felspar. 

1827 Edin. Frnl, Sc. VI. 183 Halloysite, a new mineral 
species. 1837 THomson in Proc, Berw, Nat. Club I. No. 5. 
157 Adheres to the tongue like Halloysite. 1849 Dana 
Geol, iii. (1850) 208 The Halloysite group of minerals. 

Hallucal (helivkal), 2. Amat. [f Hatiux 


(halluc-) +-AL.] =next. 

1889 Century Dict. mentions ‘hallucal muscles’. 

Hallucar (he'livka1), a. Anat. [f. as prec. + 
-AR.] Of or belonging to the hallux or great toe. 

1856-8 W. Crark Van der Hoeven'’s Zool. 11, 620 Pos- 
terior feet with clawless hallucar wart, or pollex none. 

Hallucinate (hélizsineit),v. [f. pa. ppl. stem 
of L. (A)allicinart (more correctly ducinari), to 
wander in mind, talk idly, prate. Cf. F. halluciner.] 

+ L. trans. To deceive. Obs. rare—°. 

1604 R. Cawprey Table Alph., Hallucinate, to deceiue, 
or blind. 1623 Cockeram, //adlucinate, to deceiue. ' 

2. intr. To be deceived, suffer illusion, entertain 
false notions, blunder, mistake. Ods. or arch. 

1652 GauLte Magastrom. 88 If prognosticators have so 
often hallucinated..about naturall effects. 1666 G. Harvey 
Morb. Angi. ix. 75 Physicians do extreamly hallucinate in 
the discern of their causes. 1751 WARBURTON On Pope III. 
287 (Jod.) It is no wonder that the verbal criticks should 
a little hallucinate in this matter, 1840 CarLyte Heroes 
y. (1858) 329 The man who cannot think and see; but only 
hallucinate, and missee the nature of the thing. 

6-2 


[f£ as prec. + -ING?.] 


HALLUCINATED. 


3. trans. To affect with hallucination ; to produce 
false impressions or perceptions in the mind of. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) ILI. 117 Pascal himself 
was..so hallucinated with hypochondrism as to believe that 
he was always on the verge of an abyss. 1877 WRAXALL 
tr. Hugo's ‘ Misérables’ 1. 1v, The scaffold .. has something 
about it that hallucinates. ; 
Hence Hallu‘cinated, Hallu'cinating A//. ad7s. 
a 1763 Byrom Ef. to Friend(R.), Some poor hallucinating 
scribe’s mistake. 1886 Gurney Phantasms of Living 1. 461 
The hallucinated person .. imagined [etc.]. 1892 A. B. 
Bruce Afologetics Introd. 27 It may be mistaken hallu- 


cinated conviction, | i 

Hallucination (hél'#siné'-fon). [ad. late L. 
alicination-em (all-, hall-), n. of action f. alicinar?: 
see prec. Cf. F. hallucination (Dict. Acad. 1835)-] 

1. The mental condition of being deceived or mis- 
taken, or of entertaining unfounded notions ; with 
aand /., an idea or belief to which nothing real 
corresponds ; an illusion. 

a1652 J. Smitu Sed. Disc. iv. 70 Notions..arising from 
the deceptions and hallucinations of sense. 1660 H. Morr 
Myst. Godl. v. xvi. 198 The Exposition is a mere hallucina- 
tion. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan JZystics (1860) I. 33 Reason .. is 
not swept away by the hallucinations of sentiment. ' 

2. Path. and Psychol. The apparent perception 
(usually by sight or hearing) of an external object 
when no such object is actually present. (Distin- 
guished from z//zston in the strict sense, as not 
necessarily involving a false belief.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. ut. xviii. 153 If vision be 
abolished, it is called cecztas, or blindnesse, if depraved and 
receive its objects erroneously, Hallucination. 1859 HuLME 
tr. De Boismont’s Hallucinations Introd. 7 The most cele- 
brated men have been liable to hallucinations, without their 
conduct offering any signs of mental alienation. 1886 
Gurney Phantasms of Living 1. 459 The definition of a 
sensory hallucination would thus be a percept which lacks, 
but which can only by distinct reflection be recognised as 
lacking, the objective basis which it suggests. 

Hallucinative (h2livsinctiv), a. [f. halli- 
cinat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. hallicinari (see HALLu- 
CINATE) +-IVE.] Productive of hallucination. 

1873 J. Forster Dickens 1x. i, The vividness of Dickens’ 
imagination. .[he] finds. .to be simply hallucinative. 

Hallucinator. are. [late L., agent-n. f. 
hallicinari.| One who hallucinates. 

1860 Worcester cites North Brit. Rev. 

Hallucinatory (h#l'zsinctari), a. [f. halli- 
cinat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. hallicinart to HALL- 
CINATE+-oRY.] Characterized by, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of hallucination. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 748 The indolent and hallucinatory 


oisivity of Campbell. 1843 Cartyte Past § Pr. ul. x, 
Hallucinatory visions rise. 


|| Hallux (heléks). Anat. Pl. halluces 
(hee lizszz). [mod.L., corrupted from alex (allic-) 
the great toe (Isidore G/oss.), found once in Plautus 
in phr. allex vird a ‘thumb of a man’, a thumb- 
ling.] The innermost of the digits (normally five 
in number) of the hind foot of an air-breathing 
vertebrate ; the great toe; in birds (when present) 
usually either the inner or the hind toe. (Corre- 
sponding to the Zo//ex or thumb of the fore limb.) 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat, 161 The Toes ., are dis- 
tinguished .. by their numerical names .. The first is also 
called the Great Toe, (Aad/ux), 1839 W. Jarvine Brit. 
Birds 11. 53 All [Insessores] have the hallux, or hind toe. 
1872 Nicnotson Palzont. 388 In the Emeu, Cassowary, 
..the halluxis..absent. 1875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. §& Darw. 
280 Prehensile hind feet with their opposable hallux. 

Hallway. U.S. An entrance-hall or passage 
leading to various rooms in a house or building. 

1882 Harper's Mag. Feb. 347 Entering the Senate hall- 
way. 1883 Ror /did. Dec. 45/1 The hallway .. is wide, 
and extends to a small piazza in the rear. 


Hally, obs. form of HaLEty (wholly), Hoty. 

Hallybaloo: see HULLABALOO. 

Hallyer, obs. form of HALYARD. 

Hallyly, obs. form of HatEety, Houtny, 

Halm : see Hautm. 

|| Halma (he'lma). [a. Gr. aApa leap, f. aa- 
AecOa to leap.] A game played on a checker- 
board of 256 squares, by two persons with 19 men 
each, or four persons with 13 each, each player’s 
men being placed in a corner of the board and 
moved towards the opposite corner, the character- 
istic move consisting of a leap over any man in an 
adjacent square into a vacant square beyond, or of 
a series of such leaps. Named also hoppity. 


1890 Daily News 31 ie, 5/2 She had better stay in the 
drawing-room and play alma with her sisters. 1891 
Ibid. 30 Sept. 5/1 Halma is offered asa cheap and safe 
substitute for chess, but Halma, like football, is being 
ruined by professionalism. 


Halmeshouse, obs. form of ALMS-HOUSE. 
= PAtscr. 228/2 Halmeshouse, ausoniere. 
almot, obs. or arch. form of HALLMOTE. 

Halo (héilo), sd. Also 6 halon, 7-8 in L. form 
halos. Pl. haloes, halos (also 9 halones), 
[= F. halo, It. alone, Sp. halon, ad. L. halds, a. 
Gr. ddAws threshing-floor, disk of the sun, moon, or 
ashield. The Romanic forms imply aL. type *ia/o, 
-Onem, which is also used in mod.L.] 


44. 


1. A circle of light, either white or prismatically 
coloured, seen round a luminous body and caused 
by the refraction of light through vapour; sfec. 
that seen round the sun or moon, commonly of 22 
or 46 degrees radius, with the red extremity of the 


spectrum inside the circle. Y 

The definite size of halos and the arrangement of their 
prismatic colours distinguish them from corone, which are 
phenomena of diffraction, varying in size and having the red 
outside : see Corona 1, quot. 1849. But the twe words are 
often treated as synonymous. : : 

1563 W. FuLxe Mefeors iii. (1640) #4 The Circle caled 
Halon is a garland of divers colours that is seen about the 
Sunne, the Moone, or any other Starre. did. 36 Halon is 
seen about Candles, in smoky places, as are baths and 
kitchins. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1202 Rainbowes, 
haloes or garlands about the Sunne, Moone, etc. 1635 
Swan Spec. M. v. § 2. (1643) 128 This appearance 1s com- 
monly called Halo; and the matter..of it is a cloud. 1762 
Fatconer Shipwr. 1. 190 A mighty halo round the lucid 
sphere, Cross’d and divided, did on high appear. 1813 
T. Forster Atmosph. Phenom. (1815) 100 A double halo is 
not a very common pecenene ae halones are gene- 
rally about 45° in diameter .. Triple halones are extremely 
rare occurrences, 1860 Cornh. Mag. 11. 568 The halos.. 
In summer. .announce rain; in winter, thaw. 

b. Applied to other circular luminous appear- 
ances ; hence, by extension, to other things in the 


form of a circle or ring. f 

1813 SHELtey Q. A7adi. 102 That [light] which, bursting 
from the Fairy’s form, Spread a purpureal halo round the 
scene. 1844 A. WeLBy Poems (1867) 33 The sunlight round 
thy mossy cell A golden halo weaves. a1881 RossETTI 
House of Life ii, When Death's nuptial change Leaves us 
for light the halo of his hair. 

e. A coloured circle, such as those around the 
nipples, and those which surround vesicles or pus- 
tules ; = AREOLA 3. 

1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Halo, or Halos .. also a red- 
dish Spot or Circle of Flesh which encompasses each Nipple 
in the Breasts of Women. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines 
Surg. (ed. 5) 352 An ulcer of the cornea .. its margin 1s 
surrounded by a slight halo of lymph. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 479 Eruption of minute, acuminated 
vesicles .. occasionally surrounded by a blushing halo. 

d. ~/. The rings of lighter and darker colour, 
usually concentric, in the yolk of an egg, the result 
of its deposition in successive layers. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. | ‘ : , 

2. The circle or disk of light with which the 
head is surrounded in representations of Christ and 
the Saints ; a nimbus. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef, v. viii. 247 Our Saviour, 
and the Virgin Mary..are commonly drawne with scintilla- 
tions, or radiant Halo’s about their head. 1866 Max Mutter 
Chips (1880) III. vii. 186 Few saints, if any, did deserve 
their halo better than St. Louis. : 

3. fig. The ideal glory with which a person or 
thing is invested when viewed under the influence 
of feeling or sentiment. 

1813 Byron Giaour iii, Expression’s last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay! 1824 W. IrvinG 
7. Trav. \. 207 Encircled by a halo of literary glory. 1857 
Buckte Civiliz. 1, xii.690 That halo which time had thrown 
round the oldest monarchy in Europe. 1867 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. 1. v. 390 Hagiographers have of course sur- 
rounded him with a halo of sanctity and miracle. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as halo-zone; halo-bright, 
-girt, -like adjs. 

1833 Browninc Pauline 320 Halo-girt with fancies of my 
own. 1845 Hirst Poems 132 A glory dances Halo-like 
around her. 1871 B. Taytor Faust (1875) Il. 1. ii, 10 
The highest virtue like a halo-zone Circles the emperor’s head. 

Halo, v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vans. To surround, 
encompass, or invest with a halo. “Zz, and fg. 
Also with round. Hence Harloing fi. a. 

1801 SoutHry Thalaba 1x. xxvii, The fire That haloed 
round his saintly brow. 1832 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. 
XXXI. 176 The burning light with which Minerva haloed 
his head, 188. R. G, H[ttr] Vorces in Solit. 14 The 
Spring .. with a haloing rainbow crowns her head. 1887 
T. Harpy Woodlanders 1. xiii. 244 The two lamps of a 
carriage, haloed by the fog. 

Haloed (hélovd), ps7. a. [f. Hato + -Ep.] 
Surrounded or invested with a halo. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 105 Ray’d from his lucid 
breast and halo’d brow. 1894 Mrs, H. Warp Marcella 
I. 107 A wide sky holding a haloed moon. 

Halogen (helodgen). Chem. [mod. f. Gr. 
GAs, ddo- salt + -GEN ; cf. F. halogéine.] Anelement 
or substance which forms a salt by direct union with 
a metal. The halogens are chlorine, fluorine, 
bromine, iodine, and the compound cyanogen. 

1842 Proc. Amer, Phil. Soc. 11. 219 The epithet halogen is 
applied to bodies whose binary compounds with metals are 
deemed salts, 1872 Watrs Dict. Chem Il. 6 Halogen, 
the electro-negative radicle of an haloid-salt. 1880 Nature 
XXI. 290 Displacement between oxygen and the halogen 
elements united with metals, 

Hence Halogenated ., combined with a halogen. 
Halo‘genous a., of the nature of a halogen. 

1846 Smart Suppl. s.v., The simple halogenous bodies or 
halogens at present known, are chlorine, fluorine, iodine 
and bromine. 1882 Mature XXV. 353 The action of halo- 
genated. radicals on the potassic compound of pyrol. 
Halography (helggrafi). [mod. f. Gr. das, 
ado- salt + -crapHy; cf. F. halographie.] The 
or a description of salts. 

1854 in Mayne L.xfos. Lex. 





HALPACE. 


Haloid (he'loid, hz'lojid), a. and sb. Chem. 
[f. Gr. as salt + -o1D.] \‘e : 

A. adj. Having a composition like that of 
common salt (sodium chloride, Na Cl); applied to 
all salts formed by the simple union of a halogen 
with a metal, as potassium iodide, KI. — 

1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 369/2 Common salt is the principal 
of a class composed of a metal and such bodies as chlorine, 
iodine, bromine, and fluorine, and the radicals of the hydra- 
cids, and which are included by Berzelius in his class of 
haloid-salts.. because in constitution they are analogous to 
sea-salt. 1863-72 Watrs Dict. Chem. 111. 6 The term haloid 
is still occasionally applied to the chlorides, bromides, iodides, 
fluorides, and cyanides. 1873 Mownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 537 
Haloid Ethers are Compounds of hydrocarbons with halo- 
gens. 1875 Ure’s Dict. Arts 11. 782 Modern ideas on the 
constitution of salts have greatly tended to weaken the old 
distinction between haloid salts and oxysalts. 

B. sb. A salt of this nature. 

1846 in WorcesTER. 1854-67 C. A. Harris Dict. Med. 
Terminol. s.v. Halogens, Salts thus formed are termed 
haloids. 188z S. THompson in Design §& Work 24 Dec. 454 
Chief amongst those substances are chlorine and the haloids. 

Halok, halock (helak). Se. [Origin un- 
known.) A light thoughtless girl or young woman. 
Hence Halokit a., giddy, thoughtless, foolish, crazy. 

1g08 Dunpar Za Mariit Wemen 465 Hutit be the halok 
lase a hunder 3eir of eild! 1675 Xutherford’s Rel. Lett. 
Postscr. 270 A well-meaning kind of harmless, though half 
hallocked Persons. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1. 90 
Shangymou'd, halucket Meg. 

Halology (h&lplédzi). [mod. f. Gr. ddo- salt 
+-Locy; cf. F. halologie.| That branch of 
chemistry which treats of salts. 

1854 in Mayne Lxfos. Lex. ? 

Ha‘lomancy. [mod. f. Gr. ddo- salt + pavreta 
divination, -mancy ; cf. F. halomancte.] Divina- 
tion by means of salt. 

1864 WEBSTER, A losmancy. 

Halometer (h£lp'mitaz). [f. as prec. + -METER. ] 
An instrument for measuring the external form, 
angles, and planes of the crystals of salts. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex, i 

Halophile (he‘lofeil). Aved. [a. F. halophile, 
f. Gr. ado- salt + pidos loving.] A name given 
by Berzelius to the extractives of the urine. 

1844-53 G. Birp Urin. Deposits iti. (ed. 4) 103 Berzelius 
has..described such a yellow colouring matter under the 
name of halophyle. 1886 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Halophilous (hlp‘files), az. [f. as prec.: see 
-ous.] ‘ Salt-loving’; growing in salt marshes. 

1888 F. A. Lees Flora W. Yorksh, 81 Certain Halo- 
philous (salt-loving) plants. : 

Halosaurian (heloso‘rian), Paleont.  [f. 
mod.L. Halosaurus, {. Gr. ddo- sea + gadpos lizard : 
see -IAN.] A marine saurian, as the extinct ich- 
thyosaur or plesiosaur. : 

1884 tr. Claus’ Zool. 177 The Halosaurians, with their 
best known genera Ichthyosaurus and Pleiosaurus, are 
entirely peculiar to the secondary period. : 

Halotechny (he 'lotekni). [ad. F. halotechnie 
(Dict. Acad. 1762), f. Gr. ddo- salt + rexv7 art.] 
That branch of chemistry which deals with salts. 
So Halote‘chnic a., relating to halotechny. 

1800 Monthly Mag. YX. 1. 588 [A school to study] the 
formation of salts, and the extraction of acids and alkalies 
.-which he calls the halotechnic school. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Halotechnia..old term for that branch which 
treats of salts: halotechny. 

[f"Ge 


Halotrichine (hélp'trikein). Afn, 
aXo- salt + Opi¢, tptx- hair: see -INE.] A variety of 
halotrichite from the Solfatara, near Naples. 

wea Te Watts Dict. Chem. I11.6. 1868 Dana Min. 
(ed..5)655- 

Halotrichite (h&lgtriksit). Aix. [Named 
by Glocker, 1839, f. as prec. + -1TE.] Iron alum, 
occurring in yellowish-white, fibrous masses. 

1849 Nico, Mzx. 323. 1868 Dana Min, (ed. 5) 654 
Halotrichite, Silky fibrous. Yellowish-white. ‘Taste inky- 
astringent. 1875 PLattner Alowfife 208 Halotrichite fuses 
in the matrass in its water of crystallization. 

+Halover. Ods. [f. Hate (or Haut) v.+ 
Over adv.] A portage. j 

1699 S. Dampier Voy. II. 1. 120 The Halover is a small 
Neck of Land, parting the Sea from a large Lagune. It is 
so call'd by the Privateers, because they use to drag their 
Canoas in and out there. 

Halow, obs. f. Hattoo v., Hattow sé, and v. 

Halowe Thursdaye, obs. f. Hoty THURSDAY. 

Haloxylin, -ine (helgksilin). [f. Gr. ddo- 
salt + €vAov wood +-IN.] An explosive: see quot. 

1883 H. S. Drinker Explosive Compounds 60. 1895 
Dict. Explosives 17 Haloxyline, An explosive (patented 
1866) in which a powdered cellulose substance and a rapid 
explosive are added to charcoal and saltpetre. 


Halp, obs. pa. t. of HELP. 

+Halpace, haltpace. Ods. Forms: a. 6 
hault-, halt-pase. 6. 6 halpace, hal(l)pas. 
[a. 16th c. F. hault pas, haut pas, lit. ‘high step’; 
see also Har-pace, Haur-pas.] = Haut-Pas; 
HALF-PACE 1. 


a. 1540-1 Evyor /mage Gov. 60a(Stanf.) A haulte pase.. 
at the ende of the Theatre, where the emperour shoulde 
sytte in his maiestie. 1 Freminc Contn. Holinshed 
ILI. 1382/2 The edge of the haltpase, or mounting floore. 

B. 1507 Will of F, Saunders (Somerset Ho.), An halpace 


HALPER. 


of Tymbre werk .. for the Organs theron to stonde. 1819 
Churchw. Acc. St. Giles Reading 7 For halpasis to the 
Awters xvjd. 1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 606 On the aultare 
was a deske or halpace. 1577 Ho.insuep Chron. III. 
857/x On the altar an halpas. .and on the same halpas stood 
twelue images. 

Halpens, -peny, obs. ff. hal/pence, HALFPENNY. 
+Halper, v. Ods. [a. Ger. holpern (1540 
in Kluge) to stumble, vacillate: see Grimm.] 
To stumble, go unsteadily, go backward and for- 
ward, , 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 1 iv, If .. he is not well 
acquainted with the place, he goes filthely halpering, and 
asking cap in hand from one shop to another, where’s such 
a house and such a signe? 1599 — Lenten Stuffe 54 Hee 
might have tooke him at his proffer, which since he refused, 
and now halperd with him, as he eate up the first, so 
would he eate up the second. 

Halpworth, halpynworth, obs. ff. Har- 
PENNYWORTH. 

Halse, hals, sd. Now Sc.and north. dial. hause, 
hawse (hds). Forms: 1 hals, heals, 3 Orm. 
halls, 4-7 hals(e, (4 halce, 6 halsz, halss, hawes, 
heylis, 7 hose), 7-9 hause, hass(e, 8-9 hawse. 
[Com. Teut.: OE. hails, heals = OFris., OS., 
OHG., ON. hals :—OTeut. *holso-2:— pre-Teut. 
*kolsos: cf. L. collum, earlier collus, from *colsus.] 

1. The neck. 

a 1000 Czdmion’s Gen. 385 Mid by me god hafad zehefted 
be bam healse. ¢1z00 OrMIN 4777 Side, & halls, & hzfedd. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 279 Pe Scottis be alle 
schent, & hanged bi be hals. 1377 ane: Like, Bebrol, 
170 To..Knitten on a colere..And hangen it vp-on pe 
cattes hals. cx142z2 Hocciteve Pereslaus’ Wife 712 Hire 
pat from the roope kepte his hals. 1575 J. STILL Gam. 
Gurton v. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 240 Many a truer man 
than he has hanged up by the halse. a 1605 MontcoMERIE 
Poems xxxv. 45 Hir halse more vhyt Nor I can wryt. 1616 
Buttoxar Lug. Expos., Halse [Obs.J, a necke. 1825 
Brockett NV. C. Gloss., Hause, theneck. Avery old word. 
133 Northumbld. Gloss., Hass, Hause, the neck, the throat. 

. The throat, gullet. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 224/1 Hals, or halce, throte, gutfur. 
c1440 Bone Flor. 1474 Hyt stekyth in my hals, I may not 
gete hyt downe. 1572 Satir. Poems Reform. xxxvili. 34 
With baitis in our hals, 1697 W. CLELAND Exped. High- 
fand-host 448 Poems 22 He got of Beer a full bowl Glass, 
Which got bad passage at his Hasse. 1819 J. Hopcson in 
J. Raine Mem. (1857) I. 241 His words stuck in his hause. 
1855 Ropinson Whitby Gloss., Hause, the throat. 

+3. transf, A narrow neck of land or channel of 


water. Obs. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace vu. 808 Throuch out the moss 
delyuerly thai 3eid; Syne tuk the hals, quharoff thai had 
most dreid. 1513 DoucLas xeis 1. iv. 8 Ane havin place 
with ane lang hals or entre. 1536 BeLLENDEN Cron. Scot. 
(1821) I. p. xxvii, Nidisdail..beginnis with ane narow and 
strait hals. (Cf. The ‘Hawse Inn’ at South Queensferry.] 

4. A narrower and lower part of a line of hills, 
joining two heights ; a co/: in the form Hausz, q.v. 

+5. Phr. Zo hold in hals, to flatter, beguile, 
delude with false professions. Ods. 

ce1560 A. Scorr Poems (S, T. S.) xxiii. 23 Hir fengeit 
wordis..held me in the hals, 1583 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlv. 783 With mony flattering taill and fals He held that 
bischop in the hals. 1616 Harr Pref. to Barbour's Bruce 
(1620) 14 (Jam.) Edward had..long time holden them in the 
hals, upon vain hope of the kingdome. 

6. attrib. and Comé. Of or pertaining to the neck, 
as halse-bone (bane), -riband; + hals-man, execu- 
tioner, headsman ; hawslock, hasslock, the wool 


on the neck of a sheep. 

1794 Ritson's Scott. Songs I, 50(Jam.) There’s gowd in 
your garters, Marion; And | silk on your white *hauss-bane. 
1818 CartyLe Early Lett. (Norton) I. 148 Tell him.. to 
write instanter if he wish his head to continue above his 
hass-bone. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph, 1. i, A tartan plaid 
spun o’ good *hawslock woo. 1820 Blackw. Mag. V1. 664 
Card them through each other like black wool and white 
hawslock. @1659 CLEvELAND Scots Afostacy u. 14 Do 
Execution like the *Halls-man’s Sword. 

Hence + Halsed a., having a neck, -necked. Oés. 

1536 BELLENDEN Crom. Scot. (1821) I. p, xxxiv, Ane lang 
mand, narrow halsit, and wyid mouthit. 

+ Halse, v.1 Ods. Forms: 1 halsian, heal- 
sian, 2 helsien, 2-3 halsi(en, 3-6 halse. [OE. 
halsian, healsian, ? from earlier *idlstan = OHG. 
hetlisén to augur, expiate, ON. hez/sa to hail, greet 
(with good wishes) :—OTent. *hazloséjan, f. *hatlos 
weal, well-being, prosperity : see HEAL s0.] 

1. intr. To augur, divine, soothsay ; to declare in 
the name of something divine or holy. (Only OE.) 

¢ 1050 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 354/13 Ariolandi, on wizbede 
to halsienne. " 

2. trans. To call upon in the name of something 
divine or holy; to exorcize, adjure, conjure; to 
implore, entreat, beseech. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xxxvili]. 7 Underdioded bio du 
dryhtne & halsa hine. ¢870 Hadsuncge in O. E, Texts 
176 Ic eow [de] halsize on feeder naman..pet ze to bys 
husle ne gangen. c897 K. A2-rrep Gregory's Past. xxx. 
(E, E. T. S.) 213 Ic eow healsize brodur for dam tocyme 
Dryhtnes Hzlendan Kristes. c 1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxvi. 
6 Ag halsize pe [Lindisf. ic halsa Sec, Rushw. ic halsio pe, 

‘att.ic hzlsize pe] Surh pone lyfiendan god, pet Su secze us 
ayf bu sy crist godes sunu. a1225 Ancr. R. 114 purh peo ilke 
neiles ich halse ou ancren, nout ou, auh do odre, uor hit nis 
no neod, /éid. 348 Ich halsie ou..pet ze widholden ou 
from ylesliche lustes. @1225 St. Marher.17 Ich halsi pe 
o godes nome. ¢ 1386 [see Hatsen v. 1]. 14.. Pol. Rel. & 
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LL. Poems (1866) 85 He was so agast of bat grysyly gose.. 
He haateeal Wie porow goddes my3te. 1553 Brecon Rediques 
of Rome (1563) 244* The whiche wicked spirite is halsed or 
coniured or caste out of hym. 

3. To hail, salute, greet. [= HAILsE v., of which 
it may be a by-form.] 

1375 Barsour Bruce vu. 116 Thai met the Kyng and 
halsit him thar. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Fohannes 618 He 
met a pilgrime in the gat, Pat haliste hyme, and sad pus- 
gat. 1498 Caxton’s Chron. Eng. vi. The holy ymages of 
sayntes bowed downe to hym whan the body of hym 
was broughte in to the chyrche..& honourably hym halsyd. 
1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. 11. 12 Thei so 
brauely halsed him with Harquebouze shotte. 1596 Dat- 
RyMPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 354 Sa tha all salute and 
halse her. : 

Halse, v.2 Ods. exc. Sc. (has, hds). Forms: 
4-5 hals, 5-6, 9 halse, 5, 8 hawse, 6 haulse, 6-7 
hause,ghass. [Either an independent deriv. of fads, 
HA.seE neck = OHG., ha/san, -e2, -on, MHG. halsex 
to throw one’s arms about the neck of, embrace ; 
or a sense developed upon Hause z,!, through 
association with HALSE sd. In many passages it is 
difficult to distinguish it from HALSE v.1, sense 3, 
since either ‘salute’ or ‘embrace’ makes sense.] 


1. ¢vans. To embrace. 

@1300 Cursor M. 4357 Sco can hals him son wit bis And 
bedd him mothes for to kys. ¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 174 
As whanne he halsib a womman wib hise hondis. c1440 
Gesta Ron. \xix. 320 (Harl. MS.) He ran for gladnesse, 
and halsid hire, and kist hire. c1440 Prop. Parv. 224/1 
Halsyn, ayzplector. 1530 Patser. 577/1, I halse one, I take 
hym aboute the necke, 7e accol/e. 1596 SrENSER J. Q. 1. 
iil. 49 Each other kissed glad, And lovely haulst .. And 
plighted hands. 1674-91 Ray N.C. Words (E.D.S.), Hose, 
Hause, to hug, or carry in the arms, to embrace. 1733 
Cock-laird-Orph. Caled. (Chambers 1829), He hawsed, he 
kiss’d her, And ca’ed her his sweet. 1819 Scorr Node 
Moringer i, He halsed and kiss’d his dearest dame. 

absol. c1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 9614 There thei halsed 
and thei kist. 


+b. transf. and fig. Obs. 


«1340 Hampore Psalter iv. 3 Je hals & kys & sekis wip 
traiuaile, vanyte and leghe. a@1547 Surrey Praise mean 
Estate in Tottell’s Misc. (Arb.) 27 Who so gladly halseth 
the golden meane, Voyde of dangers..hath his home. 1636 
Rutuerrorp Lett, (1862) I. 179 To come nigh Christ and 
hause Him and embrace Him. 


+2. To encompass by going round. [=L. com- 
plecti.| Obs. rare. 

@ 1340 HampoLe Psalter xlvii. 11 Vmgifis syon & halsis it. 

Halse, s.w. dial. form of Haze sd. 

Halse, Halser, -ier, obs. ff. Hawsz, HawseEr. 


Halsen, ga. s.w. dial. Also -on. [f. halse, 
Hazei+-En.] Of hazel. 

1586 J. Hooker [of Exeter] Gzvald. Jvel. in Holinshed 
II. 178/x1 He caused a number of flakes and hurdels to be 
made of halson, allers, and withie rods. 1888 ELwortTuy 
W. Somerset Word-bk.s.v., A hazel-rod is. .a ‘halsen stick’, 

Halsen, v. Ods. exc. dial. In 3 halsni, 4 
helsny, 6 halson, 6-7 halsen. [Extended form 
of Hatse v.1, as if from an OE. *hdls-, *helsnian.] 

+1. trans. To call upon in the name of some- 
thing holy, to adjure; =Hatse v.12. Oés. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 479/587 Ich halsni pe a-godes name 
pat pou wende to Marcilie. 1340 Ayend. 253 Ich you 
helsny pet ye.. loki uram wilninges. c1386 CHAUCER 
Prioress’ T. 193 O deere child I halsen [so Heng.; v.rr. 
halse, hailse, hailese] thee In vertu of the hooly Trinitee, 
Tel me what is thy cause for to synge. : 

2. To augur, foreshow by auspices, prognosticate ; 
in mod. s.w. dial., to augur ill, predict evil of 

1586 J. Hooxer Girald. Jrel. in Holinshed II. 181/r 
Some speciall points of his late seruice..which doo halson 
and giue a hope that he will Addere colophonem, and bring 
that land to a full and perfect gouernment and regiment. 
1888 Etwortuy WW. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., ‘Her'll halseny 
all the day long ’bout every body.’ ; 

Hence Ha'lsening v4/. sb., augury, prognostica- 
tion; Halsening ///. a., auguring, boding. 

1586 J. Hooker Givald. [rel. in Holinshed II. 52/2 He 
tooke ship in Milford hauen, but for hast he left to doo his 
deuotion and oblation at saint Dauids, which was but an 
euill halsoning. 1587 Fireminc Contn. Holinshed ILI. 305/2 
Which his halsening in the end came partlie to effect. 1602 
Carew Cornwall 1 b, This ill-halsening hornie name [Corn- 
wall] hath. .opened a gap to the scoffes of many. 07d. 133 b, 
But this halsening, the present flourishing estate of that 
Kingdome, utterly convinceth of falsehood. 1746 Exmoor 
Scolding (E.D.S.) 56 Thee wut..Oll vor whistering and 
pistering, and hoaling and halzening, or cuffing a Tale. 

+ Halsfang, healsfang. 0. Z. Law. Also 
1 halsehang, halfehang, 7-9 healfang. [OE., 
f. hals, heals, neck, Hause sb. + fang seizure, 
catching, booty.] A word used in the OE. or 
Anglo-Saxon Laws, meaning app. originally some 
punishment and afterwards the fine in commutation 
thereof, The legal antiquaries since c1600 have 
taken it to mean the pillory; but this is strongly 
combated by Schmid, Gesetze der Angelsichsen s.v. 

ax000 Laws of Wihtred c. 12 (Schmid) gif ceorl buton 
wifes wisdome deoflum zelde, he sie ealra his ehta scyldiz 
and heals-fange. azo0o Laws of Edmund u, c. 7 Of bam 
dzge on xxi niht gilde man heals-fang. 41135 Laws Hen. 
1. c. 14 § 3 Mediocris thaini, equus cum apparatu suo, et 
arma ejus, et suum halsfanga in Westsexa; in Myrcenis 
duae librae. did. c. 76 § 1 Et debet halsfang primo reddi, 
sicut were modus erit. 1607 CowELt /uterpr.s.v. Pillorie, 
This was among the Saxons called Headsfang of (Heals) 
a necke and (ang) to take, 1609 Skene Keg. Maj. 121 The 
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Baxter sall be put vpon the Pillorie (or ‘halsfang’) and the 
Browster upon the Cockstule, 1848 Wuarton Law Lex, 
Healfang or Halsfang, the pillory ; also a pecuniary mulct, 
tocommute for standing in the pillory. 

+ Halsier. Oés. rare—°. [Origin uncertain: 
perh. to be connected with Aalser, HAwsER.] See 
quots. and HALSTER. 

1583 J. Hicins tr. Funius’ Nomenclator (N.), Helciarius, 
-. an halsier, or he which haleth and draweth a ship or 
barge alongst the river by a rope: also he that draweth up 
burthens and packes into a ship. 1598 Florio, A/zaniere, 
a halsier or he that haleth a ship or barge by a rope: 
a halse or halsier ina ship. 1658 [see HatsTer]. 

+ Halsing, vé/. 56.1 Ods. [f. Hatsev.! + -1nG1.] 

1. Exorcizing, exorcism. 

870 Halsuncge [see Hatse v.! 2]. a 1039 Laws of Cuut 1. 
c. 4 (Schmid) Micel is seo halsung and mere is seo halgung 
be deofla afyrsad. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) U1. 11 
He [Solomon] fonde up halsynge coniuresouns forto slake 
wip siknesse, 

2. Supplication, entreaty. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter cxiiifi]. 1 Dryhten .. onfoh halsunge 
mine. 971 Blick’. Hom. 87 Mid wependre halsunga hine 
bedon. a1z225 Ancr. R. 330 Mid bus onwille halsunge, 
weoped & gret efter sume helpe. 

3. Greeting, salutation. 

375 Barsour Bruce vu.117 The Kyng thame thar halsing 
3uld. ¢1440 York Myst. xii. 149 Ang. Hayle! Marie! 
full of grace..4/aria. What maner of halsyng is bis? 

Halsing, vé/. 5d.2 [f. Hause v.2 + -1ne!.] 
Embracing, embrace. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 139 Her housbonde 
halsynges. 1393 Lanct. P. PZ. C. vu. 187 Handlynge and 
halsynge and al-so porw cussynge Excitynge oure aiber 
oper til oure olde synne. 1598 R. Bernarp tr. Terence, 
Heautont. v.i, I will say nothing of hausing and kissing. 
763 Markuam Eng. Husbandman . i. ii. (1635) 7 Affable 
without haussing or kissing. 

Halsome, -sum, obs. forms of HALESOME, 
Halss, halsz, obs. forms of HALSsE sé. 
Halst, obs. 2 sing. pres. of Hop v. 


+ Halster. Ods. rare—°, =HALSIER. 

First found in Kersey’s ed. of Phillips as a variant of the 
latter’s Aadsier, and hence in various Dicts. ; of the state- 
ment of Halliwell and Smyth, that it is a west-country term, 
no confirmation has been found. 

(1658 Puitiies, Hadsier, a term in Navigation, he that 
draws the Halser or Cable wherewith boats are towed along 
some Channel.] 1706 — (ed. Kersey), Hadlsier, or Halster. 
172t Bary, Halsier, halster. 1731-1800 — Halser, hal- 
ster. 19775 Asu, Halster. 1847-78 HAtiiweEtt, Hadlster.. 
West. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bk., Halster, a west- 
country term for a man who draws a barge along by a rope. 

+Ha‘Iswort. Ods. [f. Hatse sd: + Wort.] “it, 
Throatwort: a name app. given in OE. times to 
different plants, either having throat-like flowers, 
or supposed to cure maladies of the throat. 
Cockayne includes under it Campanula Tracheliunt, 
Throatwort; Bupleurum, Hare’s-ear, Sctlla autum- 
nalis, Autumnal Squill; and Symphytum album, 
White Comfrey; others apply it to Orpine. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 158 Pysse wyrte wyrttruman de 
man halswyrt nemned. c1o0o Adfric’s Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 134/22 Auris leporis, halswyrt. @ 1387 Sinon. 
Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 23 Hadlsewort, i. crassula major. 
¢ 1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 599/27 Orfina, orpyne ved halse- 
wort, 

Halt (hbglt), 54.1 Also (6-7 alto, 7 alt), 8 

hault. [Orig. in phrase to make halt = Ger. halt 
machen, {. halt ‘hold’, holding, stoppage, stand. 
The German military phrase was before 1600 
taken into the Romanic langs., as Sp. ado hacer, It. 
Jar alto, F. faire halte or alte, whence the Eng, 
forms /o make alto, make alt, and finally make halt. 
From the military vocabulary the word passed into 
hunting, travelling, and general use.] A temporary 
stoppage on a march or journey. 

1591-1598 [see AtTo sd.)]. 1622 F. Marxuam Bk. War v. 
iii. § 4. 171 To make stands (which some call Adtoes or 
Halits) .. whereby the souldier may be refresht when he is 
weary with travell. 1623 [see ALT!], a@ 1625 EARL SOMERSET 
in Cabala 1, (1654) 1, I understand of some halt you made, 
and the Cause of it. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 
to Part of the Caravane made an halt. 1662 J. Davigs tr. 
Olearius’ Voy. Ambass, 63 Without any halt by the way. 
1667 Mitton P. L. vi. 532 To descrie the distant foe .. In 
motion or in alt. Jézd. xt. 2x0 And on a Hill made alt. 
1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4583/4 The Duke of Marlborough 
commanded an Hault. 1856 Kane Avct, Expl. Il. xv. 154 
Seeing them come toa halt above the island. 1868 Kegu/. 
& Ord. Army § 1144 On arrival at the destination, the Halt 
is to be sounded. 1880 T. Harpy Trumpet Major xxviii, 
Leaving them at halt, he proceeded rapidly onward, Mod. 
Here let us make a halt. F 

attrib. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 396 On 
the halt day the men should wash. .their clothes, 

Hence Ha‘ltless a., without a halt. ; 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxix. 379 An unbroken ice-walk 
of..twenty haltless hours. 

Halt, 50.2 [f. Har v.1 and a.] 

1. A halting or limping, a limp. arch. 

1599 Suaxs. Pass. Pilgr. 308 A cripple soon can find a 
halt. (Cf. Har v.11,¢ 1374). 1755 Jounson, //adt, the act of 
limping ; the manner of limping. 1789 Brann Hist, New- 
castle I. 310 note, He had a halt in walking, occasioned bya 
lameness in one of his legs. 

2. The disease foot-rot in sheep. Ods. or local. 

1750 W. Exus Mod, Hush, IV, i. 124 (E. D. S.) About 
ak es town they call [foot-rot] the halt. 1757 Dyer 
Fleece (1807) 56 Long rains in miry winter cause the halt. 
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Halt (holt), a. arch. and “terary. Forms: 1 
healt, 1- halt ; 3 Ov. hallte, 5 halte, 5-7 hault. 
[A Com. Teut. adj.: OE. halt, healt=OFris., OS. 
halt (MDu. halt, hout, OHG., MHG. halz, ON. 
haitr (Sw., Da. halt), Goth. halt-s:—OTeut. 
*halt-oz.] Lame; crippled; limping. 

[a 700 Epinal Gloss. 589 Lurdus, laempihalt ; Z7/. lemphi- 
halt.] ¢893 K. AS_LrreD Ovos. 11. i. (1883) 96 Ainne wisne 
mon, beh he healt were, se wes haten Ageselaus. c1200 
OrMIN 15499 Pe blinde 3aff he wel to sen, & hallte wel to 
ganngenn. ax225 St. Marher. 20 Nan misbilimet bern, 
nowder halt ne houeret. ¢1340 Cursor M. 20885 (Fairf.) 
Halt men he gaf pe fote. c1440 Promp. Parv. 224/1 Halte, 
or crokyd, claudus, 1526-34 TinDALE Yohkn v. 3 Halt 
and wyddered, waytynge for the movynge off the wather. 
1612-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. ii. (R.), To waite upon 
the gout, to walke when pleases Old January hault. 1784 
Cowrer Zask 1. 471 Halt, and weary of the path they tread. 
1859 TENNYSON Guinevere 42 Ifa man were halt or hunch’d, 

Jig. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. Il. 214 Many..made ver 
imperfect and halt returns. 1866 Lond. Rev. 3 Mar. 246/1 
The case proceeds in a halt, cumbersome style. 

b. Comb., as halt-footed adj. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 176, I 
ne ham not maymet in handis ne in armes, thegh y be 
halte-footed. 1877-8 Morey Crit. Misc. (1888) I. 205 
Hollow and halt-footed transactions. 

Halt (hit), v.. Forms: 1 healtian, haltian, 
5-6 halte, 6-7 hault(e, 4- halt. [OE. haltian, 
healtian = OS. haltén (MDu. halten, houten), 
OHG. halzén (MHG. halzen), f. Haut a.] 

1. intr. To be lame, walk lame, limp. arch. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xvii, 46 Bearn fremde aldadon & hal- 
tadon. c897 K, AELFreD Gregory's Past. xi. 65 Steppad 
ryhte, ne healtizead leng, ac beod hale. a@1300 Cursor M. 
3942 All his liue pan halted he. ¢1374 Cuaucer 7roylus 
IV. 1429 (1457) It is ful hard to halten vn-espied By-fore a 
crepul for he kan pe craft. 1382 Wyciir Gen. xxxii.. 31 He 
forsothe haltide with the too foote. ¢ 1489 CAxTon Sovses 
of Ayton vil. 175 But bayarde wente haltynge. 1530 Patsecr. 
582/1, I haulte, I go nat upright of one of my legges or of 
bothe. 1607 SHaks, 7zso0n 1. i. 24 Thou cold Sciatica, 
Cripple our Senators, that their limbes may halt As lamely 
as their Manners. 1611 Biste Ps. xxxvili. 17, I am ready 
to halt. 1684 Bunyan Plgr. 11. (1862) 317, 1am not inclined 
to halt before I am lame. 1780 Cowrer Progr. Err. 560 
Halting on crutches of unequal size. 1868 HeLrs Realmah 
iii. (1876) 29 He halted slightly in his walk. 

+ 2. To cease haltingly or hesitatingly from (a way 
or course) ; to fall away. Obs. 

c goo tr. Beda’s Hist. v. xx{ii). (1890) 472 Hi. .fram rihtum 
stizum healtiad. @1340 Hampotr Psalter xvii. 49 Pai 
haltid fra paire stretis. 1613 Purcuas Pilevimage (1614) 
277. Whom the Jesuites.. report to halt from his former 
Mahumetisme, and to incline to Gentilisme. 

3. To walk unsteadily or hesitatingly ; to waver, 
vacillate, oscillate ; to remain in doubt. 

Esp. in the scriptural phrase ‘to halt between two 
opinions’; now often associated with Hatr v.2 

1382 WycuiF 1 Kings xviii. 21 How long halt 3e into two 
parties? [161x How long halt ye between two opinions ?] 
1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 343 Their religion halteth 
betwixt divers religions of the Turkes, Persians, and Chris- 
tians. 1631 GouGE God's Arrows. ii. 134 Such as halted, 
in some things doing that which was good, in other things 
that which was evill. 1875 Freeman Worm. Cong. (ed. 2) 
III. xii. 150 No longer halting between his loyalty and his 
plighted oath. 1881 J. Grant Cameronians I. iil. 37 The 
conversation halted irregularly between music and literature, 


4. fig. To proceed ‘lamely’, imperfectly, or 
faultily; to be at fault; to be defective in logic, 
analogy, measure, rime, etc., as a syllogism, meta- 


phor, or verse; not to go ‘on all fours’. 

1436 Pol. Poens (Rolls) Il. 159 Allas! oure reule halteth, 
hit is benome. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse 108 Doo they not 
know that eche comparison halteth and in some matters 
discordeth? 1576 FLreminc Panopl. Epist. 388 That usuall 
verse, althoughe it hault in one syllable. 1581 MutcasTER 
Positions iv, (1887) 22 How so euer men hault in doing 
of their duetie. 1602 SHaxs. Haz. u. ii. 339 The Lady 
shall say her minde freely; or the blanke Verse shall halt 
for’t. 1678 R. Barcray Afol. Quakers v. § 24. 175 All 
Comparisons halt in some part. @1771 Gray Corr, (1843) 
228 Where the verse seems to halt, it 1s very probably occa- 
sioned by the transcriber’s neglect. 

+ 5. To fail in soundness or straightforwardness 
of conduct ; to use shifts, play false. Ods. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v, Yet in the truth some- 
while doth he halte. 1585 Q. Exiz. in Four C. Eng. Lett. 
29, I cannot halt with you so mucheas to denye that I have 
seen suche evident shewes of your contrarious dealings. 
1600 Hottanp Livy xxxi1. xxx. 828 Some doubt and sus- 
pition they had, that their allies haulted, and were not 


sound of al four. 
Halt (hglt),v.2 Alsoyalt. [f. Hatrsd.1; cf. 


F. halter (17th c.), Ger. halten to hold, to stop.] 

1. intr. To make a halt; to make a temporary 
stoppage in a march or journey. (At first a mili- 
tary term only, but sometimes in later use a mere 
synonym of ‘ stop ’.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Halt, or to make an halt..to stop, 
stay, or make a stand or pause. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olea- 
vius Voy. Ambass, 15 Halting and advancing according to 
the orders. 1672 T. Venr Milit. Discipl. viil, 20 note, The 
word A/¢ doth signify to make a stand, and is derived from 
the Dutch word Haét, which is as we say hold. 1686 
Abridgem. Eng. Milit. Discipl. 117 As soon as the Body 
is marched as far as is intended, they are to be commanded 
to Halt. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. xii. 265 They halted on our 
first approach, and never advanced afterwards. 1853 C. 
Bronte Villette xxi, We took a walk into the country and 
halted for refreshment at a farm, 1854 Woop Anim, Life 
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(1855) 398, I would defy the best trained cavalry horse to have 
halted more instantaneously. 

b. Ail. In the imperative, a word of command. 

1796 Justr. § Reg. Cavalry (1813) 69 The officer of the 
second division gives his word Wheel!.. and then //ad¢! 
Dress ! when the wheel is completed. 

2. trans. To cause to halt ; to bring to a stand ; 
to stop. Z 

1805 Lake in Owen Wedlesley’s Desf. 533 The flight of 
Holkar..induced me to halt the army. 1827 STevART 
Planter's G. (1828) 275 When the machine has got within 
forty or fifty yards of the place, it is proper to halt the horses. 

Hence Halted Zf/. a., brought toa stand. 

1796 Instr. §& Reg. Cavalry (1813) 15 Wheels of divisions 
of the squadron or line, are made on a halted, or on a move- 
able pivot. 1847 J/antry Man. (1854) 62 Wheeling round 
the halted file. 

Halt, obs. 3 sing. pres. of HoLp v. 

Halt, obs. form of Haucur a. 

Haltand, -ane, var. Hauvatn a. Obs. 

Halte, obs. var. of Hour, copse. 

Halter (ho'ltez), sd.1 Forms: 1 heelfter, 3-5 
haltre, (4 haltyr, 6 aulter), 6-7 haulter, 3— 
halter. £. 2 helfter, 5 zorth. heltir, -yr(e, 5-6 
helter(e. [OE. helftre = QUG., halftra (Ger. 
halfter), MDu. halfter, halter, OL.G. heliftra, MLG. 
helchter, halter:—WGer. *halftra-, *haliftra-, {. 
root *ia/é-, whence OHG. falb, MLG. and MDu. 
helve, OE. helfe: see HEtvE, The primary sense 
was ‘that by which anything is held’: cf. L. capi- 
strum halter. The fbetween / and ¢ was lost in ME. 
as in MDu. and MHG.] 

1, A rope, cord, or strap with a noose or head- 
stall, by which horses or cattle are led or fastened up. 

1000 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 199/14 Capistrumz, heelfter, 
uel ceelfster. a 1100 bid. 332/18 Capistrum, helftre. ¢1175 
Lamb. Hom. 53 Pet is pes deofles helfter. ar2g0 Owl 
Night. 1028 Hom ne mai halter ne bridel Bringe. 1390 
Gower Conf. II. 48 And trusse her halters forth with me. 
14.. Wom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 727/44 Hoc capistrum, a heltyr. 
c 3450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5361 Pe hors heltirs to breke 
he ran. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 119 Horsharnes 
without halters. 1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 44 It wolde 
haue made a hors breake his halter sure. 1a tr. Fuan 
§ Udlloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) Il. 240 The nooses, or halters, are 
thongs of a cow’s hide, 1835 Lytton Azensiv. v, The horse 
runs from one hand, the halter remains in the other. 

2. A rope with a noose for hanging malefactors. 

c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 313 Ye shalle clym on 
helle crokkys With a halpeny heltere. 1481 Caxton (ey- 
nard (Arb.) 32 Hadde we an halter which were mete for his 
necke and strong ynough we shold sone make an ende. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIII, 63 One after another in 
their shertes, and every one a halter about his neck. 1596 
Suaxs. Merch, V, iv. 1. 379 Por. What mercy can you 
render him Anthonio? Gra. A halter gratis, nothing else for 
Gods sake. 1722 SEwEL Hzst. Quakers (1795) I. 1v. 295 
Break not our ecclesiastical laws, for then ye are sure to 
stretch by a halter. 1852 Miss YonGE Cazzeos I. xxvii. 
220 The archers and men-at-arms were hung in halters to 
every tree in the forest. 

Jig. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. xviii. 105 A Childe .. 
if his father let him haue his Swindge lyke a Goose: hee 
putteth the halter about his Neck by cockering of him too 
much. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. 1. vi. 15 The same 
counsels observed are chains to grace, which neglected prove 
halters to strange undutifull children. 1860 Kincsey JZsc. 
I. 84 Raleigh .. finding that James was betraying him, and 
sending him out with a halter round his neck, 

b. Used typically for death by hanging; ‘the 
gallows’. 

1533 Fritu Another bk. agst. Rastell 337 Which doth 
rather purchase them a halter than the remission of sins. 
1679 Burnet //7st. Ref. an. 1554 (R.), Ready to offer up 
their lives to the halter, or the fire, as God should appoint. 
1790 PENNANT London (R.), Edward .. resigned to them 
the monopoly of the ax and halter. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer'’s 
Field 520 Scared with threats of jail and halter. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as halter-chain, -maker, 
-place, -seller, -strap, -string; halter-proof adj. ; 
halter-break v., to accustom (a horse, etc.) toa 
halter; to break by means of a halter; halter- 
cast Pp/.a. (see quots.); +halter-man,a hangman. 
Also HALTER-SACK, -SICK. 

1883 W. H. Bisuor in Harfer's Mag. Oct. 725/2 They 
are *halter-broke, and turned loose again. 1704 WoRLIDGE 
Dict. Rust.,* Halter Cast happens thus: when a Horse en- 
deavours to scrub the itching part of his Body near the 
Head or Neck, one of his hinder Feet entangles in the 
Halter .. by the violent strugling of the Horse to disingage 
himself, receives sometimes very dangerous hurts in the 
hollow of his Pastern. 1813 Sforting Mag. XLII. 58 
Danger of being halter cast, which has proved fatal to so 
many horses. 1831 J. Hortanp Manuf. Metal 1. 18 
*Halter-chains .. used with bridles. 1596 Nasne (titie) 
Haue with you to Saffron-walden, or, Gabriell Harueys 
Hunt is vp. Containing a full Answere to the eldest sonne 
of the *Halter-maker, 1638 Conceited Lett. (N.), *Halter- 
men and ballet-makers were not better set aworke this 
many a day. 1630 J. TayLor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. m1. 
80/r The riiledoee of this graund *Haulter-master are 
many. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No, 4082/4 A bay Nag..with..a 
Dent cross his Nose in the *Halter-place. a1679 Earu 
or OrRERY Guzman 11, By your Charms you may make 
your self *Halter-proof. ¢1515 Cocke Lorell’s B.(Percy) 5 
Hary *halter seler at tyborn. 1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp., 
*Halter-Strap or String, a cord, or long strap of leather, 
made fast to the head-stall, and tothe manger, totyethe horse. 

Halter (holtoz), 50.2 [f. Harr v.1+-zr1] 

1, One who halts or limps, as a cripple. 


c 1440 Promp, Parv, 224/1 Haltare, claudicator, 1552 in 








HALTING. 


Huroer. 1749 Lavincton Enthus, Methodists § Papists 
(1820) 205 cal ing him one-eyed, halter, baldpate. 

2. One who wavers ; a waverer. 

c161x Sytvester Du Bartas i. iv. tv. Decay 315 Double 
Halters between God and Gold. 1684 Renwick Serm. vii. 
(1776) 92 O halters ! take heed and be admonished. 

Halter, v. Also 6 haltren; £. 5 heltryn. 
[f. Haurer sb.1] 

1. trans. To put a halter upon (a horse or the 


like); to fasten wf with a halter. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 235/1 Heltryn beestys, capfistro. 
1530 Patser. 577/2, I halter, I tye in a halter, /encheuestre. 
1617 Markuam Cavad. 1. 75 When the colt is haltered. 1881 
Fenn Of fo Wilds xxix. (1888) 203 The horses were haltered 
up to the wheels. 

Jig. 1647 rave Comm. Matt, xxii. 12 He was muzzled or 
haltered up, that is, he held his peace, as though he had had 
a bridle or a halter in his mouth. 1650 R. Srapy_Ton 
Strada’s Low C. Warres u. 35 Should they now halter 
themselves, called by a woman’s voice ? 

+b. To halter apes in hell: see APE sb. 6. Obs. 

1584 Perre Arraigum. Paris w. ii, All that be Dian’s 
maids are vow’d to halter apes in hell. 

2. fig. To put a restraint or check upon; to 


bridle ; to fetter ; to hamper. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 11. (1586) 130 A faire 
feelde, that the Steeres may..not be feard, or haltred, with 
trees, or bushes. 1679 Hist. Yetzer 22 They thought they 
had made him their own, and halter’d up his Conscience. 

3. To catch or entrap with a noose or lasso. 

1573-80 Barret Alv. H 54 To halter, or intangle, dagueum 
ingicere alicut. 1597-8 Br. Hair Saz. (1753) 70 Or halter 
finches through a privy doore. a@ 1625 Breaum. & Fi. Wit 
without M. iv. ii, What pretty gins thou hast to halter 
woodcocks! a@173z Attersury (‘T.), Catching moles and 
haltering frogs. 1760-72 tr. Fuan § Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 
I. 416 They are very dextrous in haltering a bull at full 
speed.. The noose is made of cow-hide. 


4. To put a halter about the neck of (a person) ; 


to hang (a person) with a halter. 

1616 Haywarp Sanct. Troub. Soul. xii. (1620) 248 A cord, 
to halter me in hell. 1649 G. Danie 7yinarch., Rich. If, 
civ, The Great ones .. hanged are, The Rest were halter'’d, 
Pardon’d; and ’twas faire. 1765 Meretriciad 49 Silent 
and sad as any Rogue cou’d be, That halter’d rode, to 
dreaded Tyburn tree. 1894 Voice (N. Y.) 13 Sept., The 
Chicago bombthrowers who were haltered for practising 
their principles. 

Jig. 1633 T. Avams £xf. 2 Peter iii. 3 Lusts .. to serve 
him like Absalom, and halter him at the next bough. 1639 
Fuiter Holy War v. vii. (1647) 239 Suffered to have rope 
enough, till they had haltered themselves in a Premunire. 

Hence Ha‘ltering wvé/. sb, 

1sgt Percivatt SP. Dict., Cabestrage, haltering. 1598 
FLorio, Capestratura prima, the first haltring of a coult. 

Haltered (holteid), pf2. a. [f. Havrer sd.1 
or v.] Having a halter on; fastened with or as 
with a halter; ig. fettered, hampered. 

1520 Treat. Galaunt in Furniv. Ballads fr. MSS.1. 452 
They go haltered in them as horse in the stable. 1606 
Suaks. Ant. §& CZ, 111. xiii. 130 A halter’d necke, which do’s _ 
the Hangman thanke, For being yare about him. 1821 
Byron Hints from Hor, 281 A halter’d heroine Johnson 
sought to slay—We saved Irene, but half damn’d the play. 

+ Halterer. Ols. rave—°. In 5 helterere. 
[f Harmer sé.14+-nr1.] A halter-maker, 

¢ 1425 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 651/35 Wic capistrius, helterere. 

|| Halteres (heeltiorzz), sb. A/. Also alteres. 
[Gr. dArijpes (in sense 1), f. GAAeoOat to leap.] 

1. Weights, similar to dumb-bells, held in the 
hands to give an impetus in leaping. 

1533 Exyor Cast. Helthe xxxiii. (1541) 47 The plummets, 
called of Galen Alteres, whiche are nowe moch vsed with 
pret men..are verrye good to be vsed fastynge, a lytel 

efore breakefast or dyner. 1857 Bircu Azc. Pottery (1858) 
I. 414 The halteres or leaping dumb-bells, are seen hung 
up. 1896 Daily News 6 Apr. 5/7 An ordinary long jump 
..made with the help of halteres or leaping dumb-bells. 

2. Lntom. The pair of knobbed filaments, also 
called dalancers and posers, which in dipterous 
insects take the place of a pair of posterior wings. 

1823 in Crass Yechnol. Dict. 1834 McMurtrir Cuvier’s 
Anim. Kingd. 449 The halteres are entirely exposed. 1874 
Lusgock Orig. §& Met. Ins. i. 23 The hinder pair being 
represented by minute club-shaped organs called ‘ halteres’. 

+ Halter-sack. Ods. [f. Haurur sd.1 + Sack.] 
A ‘gallows-bird’: a term of obloquy. 

1598 FLorio, Cafestro, a rope, a halter, a headstall. Also 
a wag, a halter-sack, or gallowes-clapper. 1611 Jdid., 
Cafpestrello..a haltersacke, a waghalter. 1611 Beaum. & FL. 
King & no Ku. ii, Away, you halter-sack, you. a 1616 — 
Triumph of Hon.i, Thy beginning was knapsack, and thy 
caging will be halter-sack. : 

Halter-sick, sé. and a. [prob. originating in 
an error for prec. ] A. sb. = HALTER-SACK, 

1617 Minsueu Ductor, An Halter-sicke, or one that the 
gallowes groanes for, a knauish boy. 

B. adj. (Cf. death-sick.) 

1820 W. Tooke tr. Laciax I. 511 You .. villainous, in- 
famous halter-sick miscreant. 

Haltie, obs. form of HaucGury a. 

Halting (ho'ltin), v2. sb.1 [f. Hatry.1+ -mne!.] 
The action of limping or walking lamely. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 224/2 Haltynge, claudicacio. 1581 
Pertie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. ut. (1586) 147 b, And when he 
shall walke upright by himselfe, he may boldlie take uppe 
others for haultinge, 1672 Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend xiii. 
(1881) 136 Whether lameness and halting do still encrease 
among the inhabitants. f 

b. transf. and fig. (See Haur v1, 4, 5.) ‘ 
c1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode ut. xxx, (1869) 152 Ther is 


HALTING. 


noon haltinge so foul as lyinge. 1589 R. Harvey PZ. Perc. 

, I would the woorst were curbd with a checkthong, as 

igge as a towpenny halter, for halting with a Queene so 
good and gratious. 1627 SANDERSON Ser. I. 269 Without 
hollowness, halting, and hypocrisie. @ 1680 GLANVILL Sern. 
v. (R.), They lay in wait for our haltings. 1851 HEvps 
Comp. Solit. vi, A wonderful halting in their logic. 

Halting, 247. 50.2 [f. Har v.2] The action 
of making a halt ; stopping ; chiefly a¢trzd, At or 
on which a halt is made, as halting ground, 
morning, point, (See also HALTING-PLACE.) 

1789 Rosertson Hist. Scot. 1. v. 347 After halting three 
hours, she set out for Hamilton. c1813 Mrs. SHERwoop 
Stories Ch, Catech, xxiv. 249 Halting Morning, the morn- 
ing when there is no parade. 1856 Kane Arct. Efi. II. x. 
tro When they reached any of the halting-huts. 1869 E. A. 
Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 62 When halting ground 
is reached, it may be necessary to filter the water. 


Halting, //. a. [f. Har v.1] 

1. That halts; limping, lame. 

1382 Wycur Micah iv. 6, I schal gedere the haltinge. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 172/2 Haltande, claudicans. 1564-78 
Butrevn Dial. agst, Pest. (1888) 8x Better is an haltyng 
man whiche kepeth the right waie than the swift runner... 
that wandereth astraie. 1849 M. ArnoLp Soun. to Friend 6 
That halting slave, who in Nicopolis Taught Arrian. 

2. fig. Maimed ; defective, imperfect, faulty. 

1533 Fritn Another Bk. agst. Rastell (1829) 228 That 
halting verse shall run merrily..upon his right feet. 1611 
Brate Transl. Pref.7 If anything be halting, or super- 
fluous, or not so agreeable to the originall, the same may 
bee corrected. 1877 L. Morris Zfic Hades 1. 248 How 
to reach with halting words That infinite perfection. 

3. Hesitating, wavering, shifting. 

1585 App. SANDYS Sev7z, (1841) 273 Their halting hearts. . 
their friendly words and malicious deeds. 1875 Srupes 
Const. Hist. 11. xvii. 601 The weak and halting policy of 
Edward II. 1878 B, Taytor Deukalion u. ii. 60 An easy 
way Between two worlds to suit the halting crowd. 

Hence Ha‘ltingly adv., in a halting manner; 
limpingly, lamely (Z¢. and fg.). Ha‘ltingness, 
defectiveness, imperfection, faultiness. 

1580 HottysanD Treas. Fr. Tong, Boistement, haltingly. 
ax1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 341 
Him that walketh in the way, although it be haltingly. 188 
Cur. Rossetti Pageant, etc. 169 This Life is full ..Of halt- 
ingness and baffled shortcoming. 

Ha‘lting-place. ([f. Haurine v/. 56.2] 
Place of halting ; temporary stopping-place. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. p. xxiv. zofe, In their 
long migratory flight. .to their halting places. 1837 DickENs 
Pickw. ii,(They] had resolved to make Rochester their first 
halting-place. 

Halt-pace, var. of Haupacn, Obs. 

+ Haltstring. Obs. rare. =STRINGHALT. 

1673 Lond. Gaz. No. 823/4 A dark brown Mare .. having 
the haltstring in both the hinder leggs when she is cold. 

Haltyn, var. Havutarn a., Obs. 

Halud, obs. pa. pple. of HALLow v. 

Halurgist (hel:dzist). [f Gr. aa-s salt + 
-oupyos working +-18T.] A worker in salt. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11, 82 It is by the halurgists, 
or workers in salt, called scum. 

Halurgy (he'l#:dzi). [f. as prec. +-ovpyia a 
working : cf. metallurgy.| Salt-working. 

1853 Tu. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. U1. xxxi. 255 A long 
residence in the salt-producing districts of Europe, and the 
labours of practical halurgy. 1854 in Mayne 2fos. Lex. 

Halus, haluuen, haluwen: see Hattow sd.1 

H-alvans, s¢.//. [Deriv. of half, halve: cf. 
‘halvans half-produce of labour, given instead of 


wages’ (West Cornwall Gi.).] 

1849-50 WEALE Dict. Terms, Halvans, in Cornish, the re- 
fuse ore. 1874 J. H. Cotiins AZetal Mining Gloss., Halvans, 
the refuse heap of mines, which still contain a small portion 
of ore, the residue of the dressing processes, 

Hence Ha‘lvaner (see quots. ). 

1838 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Halvanner, a miner who 
dresses and washes the impurities from crude ores, 1880 
W. Cornwall Gloss., Halvaner, one who receives the half 


produce of his labour. 
Halve (hav), v. Forms: 4-6 halfe, 5-8 half, 


4-halve. [ME. halfen, halven, f. HAu¥ sd.] 
1. trans. To divide into two halves or equal 
parts ; to share equally ; to deal ows, take, or com- 


plete the half of; to reduce to half. 

ax300 E. E. Psalter liv. 24 Man-slaer and swykel his 
dayes halfe sal. a1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 1246 
What I have, I wole it with you halve. 1483 Cath. Ang/. 
170o/2 To Halfe, mediare, dimidiare. a1568 AscHAm 
Scholem. (Arb.) 39 Not trobled, mangled, and halfed, but 
sounde, whole, full, and hable to do their office. 164x 
W. Bray Sermon 23 The Church of Rome..halfes out to 
them an imperfect Sacrament. 1647 H. Morr Song of Soul 
i. App. lxxxi, Not lightened entire, But halfed like the 
Moon. 1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 54 The setting off.. 
being halfed. 1789 CoterioGe Philedon Poems I. 5 The 
fervid Sun had more than halved the day. 1869 E. A. PARKES 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 5 These quantities might..in most 
cases be halved. 

Jig. 1638 Wotton Lett., Rem. (L.), Our Nicholas, for I 
account him at least halfed between us, tells me that [etc.]. 
1878 Browninc La Saisiaz 59 Power that sinks and petti- 
ness that soars, all halved and nothing whole. 

+b. To attain or amount to the half of. Ods. 

1382 Wycutr Ps. liv. 24 [ly. 23] Men of blodis and trecche- 
rous shul not haluen ther da3es. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R.xvui. xv. 775 There is a manere wylde oxe that..in 
eyther of hys hornes may halfe the mesure that hyghte Boz, 

2. Carpentry. To fit (timbers) together by Hatv- 


ING, q.v. Also zntr. for pass. 
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1804 Trans. Soc. Arts XXII. 43 An upright bar, with the 
horizontal bars halved into it. 185r J.S. Macautay Field 
ee 159 The ends notched out so as to halve into each 
other. 

3. In Golf, To halve a hole (with another), to 
reach it in the same number of strokes. Also, fo 
halve a round, a match. 

1857 Chambers’ Inform. 11. 693/t When players are very 
equally matched, neither party has, at the close of a day's 
play, gained an advantage; every round has been halved, 
hence the match itself is halved, and remains to be played 
another day. 1894 Daily News 23 Apr. 2/5 They ultimately 
halved the match, 1894 ies 28 Apr. 13/3 Both players 
reached the green in 3, and the hole was halved in 5. 

+4. intr. To render half service or obedience. 

1866 Ascuam Dive Elizab. Wks. (1761) 183 Saul, first 
halfing with God, (as when God gave Amalec into his hand) 
then halting in religion. 161r3-80[see Hatvine vd/. sd.1 1b). 

Hence Halved (havd), Halving, A//. adjs. 

1619 W. Scrater Lx. 1 Thess. (1630) 439 A mangled and 
halfed Decree of God. 1641 ‘SmectymNuus’ Vizd. Answ. 
vi. 84 This you call a faithlesse and a halved citation. 1815 
J. Giccurist Labyrinth Demol. 41 Suited only to halfing 
and crooked thinkers. 1894 West. Gaz. 24 Apr. 7/2 After 
a halved match. 

Halve, obs. form of Har sé. 


Halvelings (ha-vlinz), adv. [Cf. HaLruine.] 
In half, in two halves. 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 397 The 
horizontal poles are cleft halvelings, and nailed or tied to 
the uprights. 

Halvendeal : see HALFENDEAL, 


Halve-net: see HALr-NnET. 

Halver! (ha-vo1). Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 halfer. 
[f. Hatve v.+-ER!.] 

1. One who halves ; one who has a half share in 
anything ; a partner. 

1628 Br. Mountacu AZ/. Cxsar u. v. 141 If your selves 
and such Halfers in opinion, omniune horarum homines. 
1633 Terrier Tieths Swinton in N. §& Q. 6th Ser. (1885) 
XI. 366 The inhabitants of Swinton as likewise the lands 
are partly Wholers and partly Halfers to the Churches or 
Parsonages of Wath and Mexborough. 1637 RurHERFORD 
Lett. 8 Sep. (1675) 85 Enough to me. .that Christ will have 
Joy and Sorrow Halfers of the Life of the Saints. a 1787 
J. Brown (Haddington) Se2. Rem. (1807) 305 Christ is more 
than halver.with me in this cleanly cross. 

2. A half-share ; esp. in Zalvers! as an exclama- 
tion claiming half of something found. Cf. Haur 
sb. 7 g. 

1517 Aberdeen Burgh Recds. 24 July (Spalding Cl.) Scho 
had ane young swyne in hawfaris betuix hir and Ellene Crip- 
pill. 1816 Scotr Axfzg. xxiii, The beggar exclaimed, like 
a Scotch school-boy when he finds anything, ‘ Nae halvers 
and quarters—hale o’ mine ain, and nane of my neigh- 
bour’s’. 1825 Brockett JV. C. Gloss. s.v., If the finder be quick 
he exclaims ‘no halfers—findee keepee, losee seekee’. 1887 
S. Cheshire Gloss., Hafers ..the ordinary word which is 
used to claim half of any treasure-trove. 

{ Pegge in Anonym. Iv. xlii. (@1796) proposes 
halfer as the proper form for havzer ‘a castrated 
fallow deer’; whence in Todd and later Dicts. 

Halver2. One who fishes with a halve-net or 
half-net. 

1812 SIncER Agric. Dunzfries 603 The halvers, or persons 
who claim and practise this kind of fishing. 

Halving (ha-vin), vd/. sb... [f. HaLve z.] 

1. The action of the vb. Hatve; division into 
two equal parts; sharing equally. 

c1430 Art Nombryng (E. E. T. S.) 6 The halfyng of euery 
nombre. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 41 The often half- 
ing of ages. : ; 

+b. The rendering of half service, divided obe- 
dience. Obs. 

1613 Br. Hatt Recoll. Treat. (1614) 700 Against halving, 
hee will bee served with all the heart. 1642 Br. REyNoLps 
Israel's Petit. 16 To reprove and humble us, for our Hypo- 
crisie and halvings with God. a 1680 Brooks in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 145 God neither loves halting nor 
halving ; he will be served truly and totally. 

2. Carpentry. A method of fitting two pieces of 
timber together by cutting out half the thickness 


of each, so as to let them into each other. 

1842-76 Gwitt,Archit. Gloss., Halving, a method of 
joining timbers ty letting them into each other, It is 
preferable to mortising. 188x Younc Every Man his own 
Mechanic § 437 Halving is the simplest mode of performing 
the operation to which the term ‘scarfing’ is applied. 

Halving, v//. 50.2 [f. halve, Haur(-ner) + 
-InG1.] Fishing with a half-net. 

1791 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Dumfriessh. 1. 16 (Jam.) A 
second mode of fishing, called haaving or hauling, 1812 
Sincer Agric. Dumfries 604 In halving, all animosities are 
forgot. 

Halvundele, var. of HALFENDEAL, 

Halwe, halwy, obs. forms of HALLow. 

Halwei, var. of Hatewet, Obs. 

Haly, var. of HaLety adv. 

Halyard, halliard, haulyard (he'lya.d, 
ho'l-). Waut. Forms; a. 4-5 halier, 5-6 hallyer, 
(5 halyher, halleyr, hayllyer, 6 hellier, 7 har- 
riar). 8. 7-9 hallyard, 7- halliard, halyard, (7 
halli-yard, hallyeard), 8— haulyard. [orig. 
halier, hallyer, the same as HALuieEr, f. HALE », : 
in 17th c. perverted by association with yard.] 

1. A rope or tackle used for raising or lowering 
a sail, yard, spar, or flag. 








HAM. 


1373 Judenture in Riley Lond. Mev. (1868) 370, 2 haliers, 
2 yerderopes .. 2 shettes, 1495-7 Naval Acc. Hen, V/1, 
(1896) 106 Ropes cald Hawsers, Craneropes, Gynne ropes, 
Haliers, Cartropes. /d/d. 197 Hallyers for the foresale. 
1592 WyRLEY Armorie 144 Not any helliers end, Hawser, 
booling, but soone he will amend, 1611r Corcr., Guzn- 
deresse..the mizen halliards; the rope whereby the mizen 
sayle,is hoysed vp. 1612 Dekker // it be not good Wks. 
1873 III. 293 Let goe your Harriars, let goe, amaine louere 
amaine. 1627 Capt. SmirH Seaman's Gram, vy. 2t The 
Halyards belong to all masts, for by them we hoise the 
yards to their height. 1751 Smottetr Per, Pre. (1779) 1. 
li. 16 From the sprit-sail-yard to the mizen top-sail haul- 
yards. 1762 FAtconer S/épwr. u. 13 The bow-lines and 
the hall-yards quickly gone, 1835 Marryat Fac. Faith/. 
viii, Clap on, both of you, and get another pull at those 
haulyards. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bk., Halliards, Hal- 
yards, Haulyards. 1879 Tennyson Defence of Lucknow i, 
Banner of England. .Shot through the staff or the halyard. 

b. With defining word prefixed: as 

Crow-foot halyards, lines through a block on the lower 
stay, and bent to the crow-foot on the awning (Hamersly 
Naval Encyci.); peak-halyards, those used on gaffs and 
hooked to the peak ; s7gva/-halyards, light lines extending 
from the deck to the trucks or gaff-ends, used for hoisting 
signal-flags ; ¢hvoat-halyards, those that are used on gaffs, 
hooked to the jaws, etc. 

1770 Winn in Phil. Trans. LX. 191 The pendant hal- 
liards, which pass over a sheave in the truck, on the 
top-gallant-mast-head. 1833 Marryat ?. Simple xxviii, A 
tail-block and the studding-sail haulyards. 1836 —J7/idsh. 
Easy xvii, Made it fast to the peak halyards and hoisted it up. 

2. attrib., as halyard-block; halyard-rack, a 
wooden framework in which the running part of 
any halyard is kept coiled, so as to be always clear 
for running. 

1833 Marryat P. Szizfle xii, I'll come to an anchor on 
the topsail halyard rack. ¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 75 The mizen cap has a bolt on the after part for 
the peak halyard block. 

Halyer, var. HALLIER. 

Halymote, Halyvey, obs. ff. HaLimors, 
HALEWEL 

Ham (hem),5é.1 Forms: 1 ham(m, hom(m, 
3-4 homme, 3-7 hamme, 5 hame, 5— ham. [OE. 
ham(m, hom(m, str. f. = OHG. hamma, MHG. 
hamme, Ger. dial. Hamm, angle of the knee, Du. 
hamme (Kilian) ham ‘ham’; cf, also, with single 7, 
OHG. hama, MHG. hame, Flem. hame, ON. hom: 
app. f. an OTeut. *am-, *hamm- to be crooked.] 

1. a, That part of the leg at the back of the 
knee ; the hollow or bend of the knee. 

c1ooo AtFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 160/13 Pofles, 
hamm. crooo Sax. Leechd. II. 68 Monezgum men Ze- 
scrincadé his fet tohis homme. /déd. zebepe ba hamma mid 
ng stan bade. a1225 Ancr. R. 122 Mid hommen iuolden, 

et is, cneolinde. c1z90 S. Hug. Leg, I. 360/42 Pe senewes 
in his hamme schronken. 13.. 2. 2. Addit. P. B. 1541 His 
cnes cachchez to close and cluchches his hommes. ¢ 1400 
Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 295 Loke in his hamme, vnder his knee. 
1530 Patscr. 228/2 Hamme of the legge, yarvet, 1581 
Marseck Bk, of Notes 921 We must not suppose that he 
doth sit with bended hammes. 1679 Con/inentent 31 With 
supple ham, and pliant knee. 180r Strutr Sforts § Past, 
mi. v. 210 He hangs by his hams upon a pole. 1831 
Brewster Wat. Magic x. (1833) 254 He broke it to pieces 
by the tendons of his hams. 

b. By extension: The back of the thigh; the 
thigh and buttock collectively. Usually in g/. 

1552 Hutoet, Hamme, femur. 1573-80 Baret Aw. H 57 
The vtter part of the thigh, the hamme, fwmur. 1676 
Hospes //iad (1677) 190 He cannot, without trembling, 
quiet sit; But dances on his hams, and changes hue. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 562 They sit on their hams, with 
their legs and arms disposed in the manner of monkeys. 
1875 F. Hatt in Lipfincott’s Mag. XV1.753/1 Squatting on 
their hams at respectful distance. 


ce. In quadrupeds: The back of the hough; the 


hough. 

1607 TorsEL. Four-7. Beasts (1658) 317 A kinde of Scab 
breeding in the ham, which is the bent of the hough. 1678 
Trans. Crt. Spain i. 156 To cut the hammes of the Mules 
of the Coach. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase 1. 250 His [a hound’s] 
round Cat Foot, Strait Hams, and wide-spread Thighs .. 
confess his Speed. 

2. The thigh of a slaughtered animal, used for 
food; spec. that of a hog salted and dried in 
smoke or otherwise; also, the meat so prepared. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow) 324 Mr, Henrie Blyth 
had such antipathie aganis an ham, that no sooner did he 
heare a ham spoken of but he swarfed. 1711 STEELE SZecr. 
No. 148A Jew eat me up half a Ham of Bacon, 1712 Prior 
Extempore Invitation 4 1f they can dine On bacon-ham, 
and mutton-chine. 1734 W. SNELGRAVE Guinea § Slave 
Trade 2t0 Several Westphalia Hams, and a large Sow. 
1775 Romans Hist. Florida 331, 1 purchased some bear, 
bacon and venison hams of them. 1833 Marryat P. Sifle 
xxv, Asmoked mutton ham. 1854 THackeray Kose § King 
xiv, She took out..some slices of ham. 

3. attrib. and Combd., as ham-pie, -smoker ; ham- 
beetle, one of several American beetles whose larvze 
are destructive to hams, esp. Corynetes (ecrobia) 
rufipes, the red-legged ham-beetle; ham-tail, 
?a (horse’s) tail of a rounded shape like a ham. 

1611 Corcr., Veine iartiere, the garter veine, or hamme 
veine. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4183/4 A .. Gelding .. with a 
Ham Tail. 1733 Porr Hor. Sat. 11. i, 46 None deny..Darty 
his Ham-pie. 1829 T. Hoox Bank to Barnes 164 Ham- 
smoker, and pork-butcher. 1848 Dickens Dombey vi, The 
old-established Ham-and-Beef Shop. 

Ham, 3.2 local. [OE. ham(m, hom(m, str. m. 


=OFris. ham, hem, him, NFris. hamm, EF ris. ham, 


HAM. 


hamm a pasture or meadow enclosed with a ditch, 
LGer. hamm piece of enclosed land (on the Rhine, 
‘meadow’); WFlem. 4am meadow, in Kilian 
hamme, ham ‘ pratum, pascuum’; a word confined 
on the continent to the Frisian and Lower Saxon 
area, where its specific application varies as in 
England.J] A plot of pasture ground; in some 
places esp. meadow-land; in others sfec. an. en- 
closed plot, a close. Found in OE., and still in 
local use in the south; in some places surviving 
only as the name of a particular piece of ground, 
gor-g Charter of Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. V. 166 Danon 
on zerihte to Scealdemeres hamme. ?c1000 /d7d. V. 383 
Da hammas da der mid rihte tozebyriab. 1617 MinsHEU 
Ductor, \ Hamme or a little plot of ground growing by the 
riuers or Thames side, commonly crooked, and beset with 
many willow trees or osiers. c1630 Rispon Sv, Devon 
(1810) 6 Between the North and the South Hams (for that 
is the ancient name) there lieth a chain of hills. 1702 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3838/4 The said Fair will be kept..upon a Place 
..called the Ham, 1796 W. Marsuatt West Eng?. 1. 33 
The forests [would] be converted, by degrees, into common 
pastures, or hams. 1880 Witttams Rights of Common gt 
Within these two meadows were several hams or home closes 
of meadow. 1881 BiackmMore Christowell iv, The sheep- 
wash corner in the lower ham. ‘ : 

Ham, 52.3. The OE. idm Homz, which, in 
composition, has been shortened to fam, as in 
Hampstead, Hampton (:—~Himtin), Oakham, 
Lewisham, ete., and, in this form, is sometimes 
used by historical writers in the sense ‘town, 
village, or manor’ of the Old English period. 

1864 I. Taytor Words & Places (1882) 82 In the Anglo- 
Saxon charters we frequently find this suffix (ham) united 
with the names of families, never with those of individuals. 
1872 E.W. Rosertson //7st, Ess. 118 A separate homestead 
apart from the ham of the vill. 1874 Green Short Hist, 3 
The home or ‘ ham’ of the Billings would be Billingham. 

+ Ham, v. Obs. rare. [f. Ham 56.1] =Ham- 
STRING v. 

1618 Crt. § Ttmes Fas, I (1849) I. 114 The bailiffs as- 
saulted him in his coach, hammed his horses, and threatened 
no less unto himself. 

Ham, obs. var. av (see BE v.); obs. f. Homn. 

Hamac, hamacea, etc., obs. ff. Hammock, 

Hamacratic (hemakre'tik), a. [f. Gr. dua 
together + «patos rule +-10.] Pertaining to govern- 
ment based on mutual action. 

1838 F. Lizser Political Ethics i. exxviii. I. 414 More of 
a hamacratic character, 

Hamadryad (hemadroi‘ed). Pl. -ads: also 
in Lat. form hamadryades (-ad7z), [ad. L. 
Hamidryas, a, Gr. ‘Apadpuds, chiefly in pl. Hama- 
dryad-es, ‘Apadpva5-es wood-nymphs, f. dua together 
with + dpus tree.] 

L Gr. and Lat. Mythol. A wood-nymph fabled 
to live and die with the tree which she inhabited. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Kxt.’s 7, 2070 In whiche they woneden 
in reste and pees Nymphus, ffawnes, and Amadrides 
(v.77. amadries, Amadryes]. 1390 Gowrr Conf. II. 336 
With suche, as Amadriades Were cleped wodemaidens tho. 
1590 SPENSER /. Q. 1. vi. 18 The wocddy nymphes, faire 
Hamadryades,..And all the troupe of light-foot Naiades. 
1664 Evetyn Sy/va Concl. § 13 (R.) The fittest sacrifice for 
the royal oaks, and their hamadryads. 1769 Jounson Le?t. 
to Mrs. Thrale 14 Aug., Nothing has deterred these au- 
dacious aldermen from violating the hamadryads of George 
Lane, 1873 LowEtt Among my Bhs. Ser. u. 166, I am 
not sure that the tree was a gainer when the hamadryad 
flitted and left it nothing but ship-timber, 

transf. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 357 An innocent 
frolic with this gay assembly of hamadryades [Indian girls]. 

2. Zool. a. A large, very venomous, hooded 
serpent of India (Maja hamadryas, or Hamadryas 
(Ophiophagus) elaps), allied to the cobra. 

1863 Woop J/llustr. Nat. Hist, III. 140 The Serpent- 
eating Hamadryas..feeds almost wholly on reptiles. 1894 
Daily News 4 June 7/5 When the Zoological Gardens were 
first opened, a hamadryad, imported with a selection of 
cobras, ate up fifty pounds’ worth of the latter before its 
nature was discovered. ; 

b. A large baboon of Abyssinia (Cynocephalus 
hamadryas). 

1894 Daily News 6 Dec. 5/3 Four hamadryads are row 
the sight of the day at the Jardin d’Acclimatation in 
Paris.. M. Milne-Edwards gives the hamadryad a high 
character for intellect. 

Hamal: see HamMat. 

Hamald, hamelt, hamel (hém’ld, -’lt, -’1), 
a. (sb.) Sc, Forms: 5 hameholde, 6 hamald, 
hammald, hamhald, 6-7 haim(e)hald, haym- 
hald(e, 8-9 hamelt, -eil, -el, -il, g hamilt. [A 
deriv. of Aame Home, app. akin to ON. hezmo/?, 
heimull, heimill homely, domestic, household-.} 

Belonging to home, domestic; home-grown,home- 
made; homely, vernacular; unpolished. 

_ ta1400_ Morte Arth. 1843 Hethynge es hame holde, yse 
it who so wille. 1513 Douctas 4 xe7s I, ii, 27 Cariand to 
Italy Thair vincust hammald goddis. 1597 Skene De Verb. 
Sign. s.v. Haimhaldarf, Hamhald lint, or haimhald hemp, 
is that quhilk growis at haime. 1722 Ramsay Three 
Bonnets w, Thus I ha’e sung in hamelt rhyme. a@1774 
Fercusson Poems (x789) II. 24 (Jam.) To chaunt their 
hameil lays. 1805 J. Nicot Poems I. 93 (Jam.) To send 
some hamelt, rustic lays. 1809 ¥. Skinner's Misc. Poet. 
179 Critic, or bard, or hamil kine, Or high degree. 1832-53 
Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 11, 5 Auld hamilt cheer. 
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+B. sb. In phr. borgh of haimhald (Old Se. 

Law), a pledge exacted from a seller of an article 
that it is home produce. Oés. 

c1400 Burrow Lawes c. 128. §1 Na man sall buy any 
thing within burgh, without the seller finde him sufficient 
borgh of haymhalde. ¢ 1575 BaLrour Practicks (1754) 210 

Except the sellar find him ane sufficient pledge thairanent, 
and borgh of hamehald. 1609 SkENE Reg. May. 15. 

Hence + Hamald, haimhald v. (Old Sc. Law), 
to prove (something withholden or claimed by 
another) to be one’s own property. Ods. 

c1s78 Batrour Practicks (1754) 523 The persewar sall 
hame-hald, and with him away have, the said beist or 
cattel. 1609 SKENE tr. Quon. Attach. c. 10 §6 The chal- 
lenger sall haymhalde [debet haymaldare] that thing, as 
his awin. ao) 

Hamarchy (hemaski). 
+-apxia rule.| (See quot.) 

1838 F. Lreser Political Ethics 1. cxxviii. I, 411 Hamar- 
chy..is that polity which has an organism ..in which a 
thousand distinct parts have their independent action, yet 
are by the general organism united into one. . living system. 

Hamart, Sc. form of HomMewarb, 

Hamartiology (hamaitiglédzi). 7eo/. [mod. 
f. Gr. dyapria sin+-LoGy.] The doctrine of sin ; 
that part of theology which treats of sin. 

1878 Licutroor Comm. Cod. (ed. 2) 119 The hamartiology 
of the Old Testament has its counterpart in the soteriology 
of the New. 1879 Farrar St. Paz II. 195 Righteousness 
and sin, soteriology and hamartiology, are the fundamental 
thoughts in St. Paul’s theological system. 

Hence Hamartio‘logist. \ 

1890 Microcosm (N. Y.) Mar., Scientific and scriptural 
hamartiologists, J 

Hamate (héi‘m4t), a. [ad. L. Aadmat-us fur- 
nished with or shaped like a hook, f. Aam-2s hook : 
see -ATE2.] Furnished with hooks, or having the 
shape of a hook; hooked. (Chiefly in Vat. /7st.) 

1744 BERKELEY 5277s § 227 To explain cohesion by hamate 
atoms is accounted zenotum per ignotius. 1854 WOODWARD 
Mollusca (1856) 108 Teeth single, hamate. 

Hamated (hé!-meitéd), a. [f.as prec.] =prec. 

1697 Phil. Trans. XX. 685 Small hamated or crooked 
Prickles. 1704 Swirt Mech. Operat. Spirit Misc. (1711) 
294 Nothing less than a violent Heat can disentangle these 
Creatures from their hamated Station of Life. 

+Hambargh. 0s. or dia/. Forms: 5 ham- 
berwe, -burwe, 8-9 howmbark. [f. Hamr2 

+ OE. -beorz, -berg = gebeorg protection: cf. héa- 
Jod-beorz helmet, healsbeorz hauberk, gorget. The 
elements are the same as in the synonymous 
Barcuan, (derhom, brecham, barkun).| The collar 
of a draught horse; a bargham or brecham. 

13.. Gloss W. de Biblesw. MS. Arundel 220 If. 302 (Way 
Promp. Parv. 33) Les cous de chiuaus portunt esteles 
(gloss hames, MS. Phill. hamberwes). Coleres de quyr 
(gloss beruhames). 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 580/23 
Lpyphium,an hamborwe. /bid. 599/12 Epyfium, an ham- 
burwe. ¢1746 J. Cotter (Tim Bobbin) Lame, Dial. Wks, 
(1862) 52 His wig.,on lee like o howmbark on his shilders. 

Hence + Ha‘mbargh v. ¢vans., to put a collar on. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 580/24 Epyphio, to hamburwe. 

Hamber, hambir, obs. ff. HAMMER. 

Hamber, obs. form of AMBER 56.2 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 14 Vij hamber barelis ful. 

Hamber-line (he’mboz lain). aut. [corr. 
of Hamburgh.| (See quot. 1867.) 

1853 Sir H. Douctas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 109, 2 skeins 
of hamber line, to lash the planks to the outside cables. 
1867 SmyTH Sazlor's Word-bk., Hamber, or Hambro'-line, 
small line used for seizings, lashings, etc, 

Hamble, v. Ods. exc. dial. Forms: 1 hame- 
lian, (3 Za. pple, heomelede), 4 hameled, ham- 
led, 7-9 hamble, hamel, 9 hammel. [OEF. 
hamelian to mutilate={OHG. hamalin, MUG. 
hameln, ON. hamla to maim, mutilate; from an 
adj. appearing in OHG. as hamal maimed, muti- 
lated, whence mod.G, hammel a castrated sheep. ] 

1. trans. To mutilate, maim; to cut short, dock ; 
spec. to cut off the balls of the feet of (dogs) so as 
to render them unfit for hunting. 

(Erroneously taken in 17th and 18th c, as= Hamstring.) 

aio50 O. E. Chron, an. 1036 Sume hi man blende, sume 
man hamelode, ¢ 120g Lay, 11206 He heomelede ba reven, 

nalde he mzenne bi-lefuen. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus m1, 915 
(964) Algate a fot is hameled of py sorwe. c1394 P. Pl. 
Crede 300 Hosen in harde weder y-hamled by pe ancle. 

1607 CowE tt /nterpr., Hameling of dogges, or hambling, is 
all one with the expeditating of dogges. 1616 BULLOKAR 
Engl. Expos., Hameled, cut off, abated (ods.). [1727-5 
Cuambers Cycl., Hameling, or Ham-stringing, the act of 
cutting the great tendon, vulgarly called the ham-string.] 

2. intr. To walk lame. dial. 

1828 Craven Dial., Hamel, to walk lame, 1863 Mrs. 
Toocoop Yorksh. Dial., Hamlin, walking lame. 

Hence + Hamble-shanked @., maimed or lame 
in the leg. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charact., Informer (1860) 47 A club- 
footed, hambleshanckt, -hircocerous. 

Hamblet, obs. form of HAMuEr, 

Hamburg, -burgh (he'mbzig, -bird), 
[ Hamburg, a city of North Germany.] 

1. (Also Hamburg grape) Name of a black variety 
of the grape, of German origin, which is specially 
adapted to hothouse cultivation, 

1838 Penny Cycl. X, 500/2 Grapes ..\The following are 


[f. Gr. dua together 


HAMESUCKEN. 


suitable for a vinery:—Black Frontignan, Black Prince, 
Black Hamburg. 1892 Barron Vines § Vine Cult. (ed. 3) 
139 The Black Hamburgh Grape is stated to have been 
imported from Hamburgh in the early part of the last 
century by Mr. John Warner .. Hence it became known as 
Warner's Black Hamburgh, i. e. Mr. Warner's Black Grape 
from Hamburgh..The best known [of its German names, 
are] Trollinger, and Frankenthaler, which, of late years, 
has been much adopted in this country by some as synony- 
mous with Black Hamburgh, by others as representing a 
larger and coarser variety. ‘ 

2. Name of a small variety of the domestic fowl. 

1857 Chambers’ Inform. People \. 647/2 True-bred Ham- 
burgs never shew any inclination to sit.. The Hamburgs 
are very timid, shy fowls, and easily distressed. 1885 
TecetMeter in Encycl. Brit. X1X. 645/1 The Hamburghs, 
erroneously so called from a name given them in the classi- 
fication adopted at the early Birmingham shows, are chiefly 
breeds of English origin. . 

+ Hame !. Os. Forms: 1 ham, (in comb.) 
-hama, -homa (5 haum), 4-6 hame. [OE. 
-hama = OS., OHG. -hamo in comb. ‘covering, 
garment’, MHG. -hame, -ham; also ON. hams, 
(Da. ham) snake’s slough, cf. Hames in quot. 13.- .] 
A covering, esf. a natural covering, integument ; 
skin, membrane, slough (of a serpent). 

Beowulf (Z.) 1570 Bil eal Surh-wod feegne flasc-homan. 
c1ooo Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 276/23 Camisa, ham. 13.. 
K. Alis. (Laud MS. 385) Neptenabus. .takeb hym hames of 
dragon. /did. 391 Offe he cast his dragons hame. cr. 
Promp. Parv. 224/2 Hame, thyn skynne of an eye, or nn 
lyke, »zembranula, c1440 Carcrave Life St. Kath, ut. 1132 
All pis ilk tyme ber was a hame Of blyndenes be-for pis 
ermytes y3e. 1544 PHarr Regim. Lyfe (1553) Cvja, An 
Adders hame sodden in wine. 1546 — Bk. Childr.x.5 The 
hame or skynne of an adder or a snake, that she casteth, 

Hame? (hzim). Also 6 haame, haume, 8 
dial. hawm, 9 heam, da/. haam, Sc.haim, [Not 
known before 1300. Corresponds to MDu. kame, 
haem, MHG. dial. hame, Du. haam, LG. Westph. 
ham: perth. from an OTeut. root *am- to hold 
against, hinder.] Each of two curved pieces of 
wood or metal placed over, fastened to, or forming, 
the collar of a draught horse. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 11496 3yt wyl bey neuer 
shryue here shame, So are bey bounde yn pe fendes hame, 
13.. [see HAmBARGH]. 1483 Cath. Ang. 172/2 A Hame of 
a horse. xg0x Douctas Pal. Hon. 1. 425 Euyr_hamis 
conuenient for sic note, And raw silk brechamis ouir thair 
halsis hingis. 1577 B. Goocr Hevesbach’s Husé. 1. (1586) 
1b, Collers, Bridle reynes, Headstalles.. Haames. 1611 
Coter., AZtelles, the haumes of a draught horses collar; 
the two flat sticks that incompasse it. 1616 Surri. & 
Markku. Country Farme 538 Horses with open collars, and 
large hames. 1794 W. FeLton Carriages (1801) II. 146 The 
Heams are the two irons made to fix round the neck collar. 
1883 J. P. Groves From Cadet to Captain xxii. 223 Harness- 
ing..Nellie’s ponies..he managed to get the hames upside 
down, with the kidney-links on the top of the collars. 

b. attrib, and Comb., as hame-loop, -maker, — 


-strap, -lerret, -tug. 

1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) II. 139 The Heam-Tugs 
+. are riveted to the heam-loops. 1826 Sforting Mag. 
XVIII. 393 A pole-chain may be unhooked, or a hame 
strap get loose. = 

Hame, obs. and Sc. f. Home; obs. f. Ham, 
HavLM; var. Hem Oés., them. 

Hameil: see HaMALp., 

+ Hamel. Ods, exc. dial. Also hamell, -il. 
[a. OF. hame/ (13th c. in Littré), mod.F. hameau, 
(med.L. hamellum), dim. of *ham (Picard ham, 
hem), a. Ger. haim village, dwelling, Homs.]} 
= HAMLET. 

c1514 Exam. Cokeye More in Chetham Misc. (1856) 
II. 7 How feere the town or hamell of Aynsworth extends, 
1523 Firzners. Surv. xv. (1539) 33 No townschyppe nor 
hamell. 1708 Termes de la Ley 390 Hamlet, Hamel, or 
Hampsel are diminutives of Ham, which signifies an 
Habitation, ¢1746 J. Cottier (Tim Bobbin) Lanc. Dial. 
Wks. (1862) p. xxxvii, They look’nt on im as th’ Hammil- 
Scoance. 1885 Cheshire Gloss., Hamil Sconce, the light of 
the village or hamlet, 

Hamel, variant of HAMALD, HAMBLE. 

Hamelet, Hamelt: see Hamiet, HAMALD. 

+ Hamel-tree. Ods, or dial. (See quot.) 

1740 [W. Extis in] Loud. Mag, 386 That cross Piece of 
Wood, to which the Wheel-horses in a Coach are fasten’d, 
which I call a Hamel-tree. 

Hamely, Sc. form of Homey. 

Hamer, Hamester, obs. ff. HAMMER, -STER. 

Hamesucken, +-soken (hé'msvk’n). O/d 
Eng. and Sc. Law. Forms: 1 himséen, 3 ham- 
sokne, 4 hamsokene, homsokne; //7st. 7-9 
hamsoken, homesoken; Sc. 7 haimsuckin, 
-suken, 8 -sucken, 7- hamesucken. [OE., f. 
hdém home, dwelling + sécz fem., seeking, visiting, 
attack, assault, ON. sé& attack.] 

1. The crime of assaulting a person in his own 
house or dwelling-place. Now only in Scotch Law. 

a1oo0 Laws of Edmund u. c. 3 Be mund-brice and be 
ham-socnum. c¢1030 Laws of Cuut i. c. 62 (63) Gif hwa 
ham-socne gewyrce Zebete pet mid fif pundan. cr1zs50 
Bracton De. Leg. Angd. ui. 1. xxiii. (Rolls) I]. 464 Ham- 
sokne, qua dicitur invasio domus contra pacem domini regis. 
1387 Trevisa “/7gden (Rolls) II. 95 Hamsokene oper Ham- 
fare, a rese i-made in hous. ¢1575 BALFour Practicks (1754) 
54t Na man may challenge ane uther of hamesucken, bot 
for assailzeing him at his awin proper house and dwelling- 
place. 1753 Stezvart's Triad 123 In the crime of hamesucken, 


HAMFARE. 


he and his accomplices might be all equally principals. 1773 
Erskine Just. Law Scotl. 719 Haimesucken..is the crime 
of beating or assaulting a person within hisown house. 1827 
Scorr Frni. I. 367 Half a dozen Selkirk processes, among 
others one which savours of Hamesucken. 

2. A franchise of holding pleas of this offence and 
receiving the penalties imposed on the offender ; 
also the penalty or mulct itself. (By English legal 
antiquaries variously misunderstood and errone- 
ously explained.) 

xo2z0 Charter of Cnut in Earle Land Charters (1888) 233 
yet he beo his saca and socne wyrde and grid bryces, and 

m socne and forstealles and infangenes beofes. c1250 
Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Ant. 1. 33 Hamsokne, quite de 
entrer en autri ostel & force. c12g0 FLETA Tt. xlvii. § 18 (1647) 

63 Hamsokne [signat] quietantiam misericordie intrusionis 
in alienam domum vi & injuste. 1579 RasteLt Expos. diff, 
Words 132 Home soken (or hame soken), that is, to bee 
quite of amerciaments for entring into houses violently and 
without licence, and contrary to the peace of the king. 
And that you holde plea of such trespasse done in your 
Court, and in your lande. 1717 Blount’s Law Dict. (ed. 3), 
Homesoken, Hamsoken..the Privilege or Freedom which 
every Man hath in his House; and he who invades that 
Freedom is properly said facere Homesoken. This I take 
to be what we now call Burglary. Ibid., It is also taken 
for an Impunity to those who commit this crime. 1769 
Bracxstone Comm. IV. xvi. 223 Burglary, or nocturnal 
housebreaking. .which by an antient law was called hame- 
secken, as it is in Scotland to this day. 1861 Ritey Liber 
Albus, Gloss. 326 Hampsokne, literally House-protection, 
i.e, the protection from assault afforded by a man's house. 

+ Ha'mfare. O/d Law. Obs. [OE. type *hdm- 
Jaru, f. hém, home, dwelling + faru going, passage, 
expedition.] =H AMESUCKEN I. 

@1135 Laws Hen. /, c. 80 § 11 Hamsocna est, vel hamfare, 
si quis premeditate ad domum eat..et ibi eum invadat, si 
die vel nocte hoc faciat. 1387 [see HamesucKEN]. 1610 
Hotianp Camden's Brit. 1. 223. 1670 BLounr Law Dict., 


Hamfare. 1717 Ibid. (ed. 3) s. v., 1 rather think that Ham- 
Jare..isa Breach of the Peace in a House. 


Hamhald, obs. form of HAMALD. 

Hamiform (h2'miffim), a. [f. L. hamus 
hook ; see -ForM.] Hook-shaped. 

a 1849 Maunper cited in Worc. (1860), 

Hamil, hamilt : see Haman. 

Hamillet, obs. form of HaMLer. 

Hamiltonian (hemilt@niin), a. (sd.)_ [f. 
the surname Hamilton +-Ian.] A. adj. a. Per- 
taining to James Hamilton (1769-1831), or to his 
system of teaching languages. b. Pertaining to 
the Scottish philosopher and logician, Sir William 
Hamilton (1788-1856). c¢. Pertaining to or in- 
vented by the Irish mathematician, Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton (1805-65), as Hamiltonian 
equation, function, operator, QA. Pertaining to or 
holding the doctrines of the American statesman, 
Alexander Hamilton, a leader of the Federalist 
party (1757-1804). B. sd. A follower of any of 
the above. 


1826 Syp. SmitH Wes, (1869) 531 We would have Hamil- 
tonian keys to all these books. 1858 S. A. Attrnone Dict. 
Eng. Lit. 1.755 Hamilton, ames, ‘author of the Hamil- 
tonian system’, excited much attention in the learned world 
by his publications .. of interlinear English translations of 
books in various languages, 1 Bowen Logic viii. 228 
(heading) The Hamiltonian Doctrine of Syllogisms. /dzd. 

_252 Under the Hamiltonian doctrine of eight fundamental 
Judgments, we have five hundred and twelve conceivable 
Moods. 1879 H. Avams Gallatin 174 (Cent.) Laying en- 
tirely aside the general proposition that the Hamiltonian 
Federalists considered a national debt as in itself a desirable 
institution. 


Hamiltonism (hz'miltoniz’m). [f. as prec. 
+-1sM.] The doctrine or philosophy of Sir 
William Hamilton (see prec. b). 

1867 Mitt Exam. Hamilton iii. (ed. 3) 37 This is Kantism, 
but it is not Hamiltonism, 

Hamirostrate (h2imirp'strét), a. [f. L. hamas 


hook + vostr-um beak: see -aTE2.] Waving a 
hooked beak. In mod. Dicts. 
Hamite (hzmoit), 541 and a. Also 7-9 


Chamite, 9 Khamite. [f. 7am (formerly spelt 
Cham, Heb. OF, Gr, Xap, L. Cham), name of 
the second son of Noah (Gen. vi. 10) + -1TE.] 

A. sb. +1. A follower of Ham: used as a 


term of obloquy. (Cf. Gen. ix. 22-25.) Obs. rare. 
. 1645 Pacirt Herestogr. (1647) 59 Terming..us..Balamites, 
Chamites, Cainites. 

2. A descendant of Ham; a person belonging to 
one of the nations or tribes supposed to be 
descended from Ham (cf. Gen. ix. 18, 19), viz. 
the Egyptians and other African races. 

1854 C. C. J. Bunsen Chr. §& Mankind IV. (title) The 
Asiatic origin of the Khamites or Egyptians. 1860 R. S. 
Poote in Dict. Bible 1. 742 Egypt may have been the first 
settlement of the Hamites whence colonies went forth, 

B. adj. =Hamitic (see below). 

1842 Pricuarp Nat, Hist. Man 144 The Phoenicians or 
Canaanites, both being Chamite, and not Shemite, nations. 
1871 P. Smitu Anc. Hist. East 6 The Hamite Race .. is 
located in Africa and South Arabia. 

Hence Hamitic (hemi'tik) a., belonging to the 
Hamites; esp. applied to a group of African 
languages, comprising the ancient Egyptian, and 
the Berber, Galla, and allied extant languages. 
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Hamitism (he'mitiz’m), the fact of being a 
Hamite. 

1844 G. S. Faser Hight Diss. (1845) 11.273 Of Hammitic 
Origin, 1854 C. C. J. Bunsen Chr. § Mankind ILI. 183 
Chamitism, or ante-Historical Semitism. /é/d., The Chamitic 
deposit in Egypt. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 215 The Egy 
tian language belongs thentoa Chamitic family. 1861 J. é. 
SHeprarp Fadl Rome iii. 116 Considering Hamitism as 
nothing more than a special form of Semitism, and altogether 
unconnected with the Turanian family. 1877 Dawson Orig. 
World xii. 260 The Semitic and Hamitic mythologies are 
derived from the primeval cherubic worship of Eden. 


Hamite (héimait), 54.2. [ad. mod.L, generic 
name //amztes, f. hdm-us hook: see -1TE.] A fossil 


cephalopod having a shell of a hooked shape, 

1832 De 1a Becne Geol. Man, (ed. 2) 265 The hard black 
limestone (containing an abundance of Scaphites, Hamites, 
Turrilites, and other fossils). 1847 ANSTED Anc. World x. 
244 A hooked shell. .called a Hamite. 


+Hamkin,. Ods. [?f. Ham sd.1] (See quot.) 

1616 Buttokar Evg7. Exfos., Hamkin, a pudding made 
vpon the bones of a shoulder of mutton, all the flesh being 
first taken off. [So in CockEram, BLount]. 

Hamlet (hemlet). Also 4 hamelat, hamillet, 
4-6 hamelett(e, 4-7 hamelet, 6 hamlette, 7 
hamblet. [a. OF. Aamelet, in AFr. also hamelete, 
hamilette, (med.L. hameletum, -letta), secondary 
dim. of hamel: see Hamet.] <A group of houses 
or small village in the country; esf. a village 
without a church, included in the parish belonging 
to another village or a town. (In some of the 
United States, the official designation of an incor- 
porated place smaller than a village.) 

¢1330 R. Brune Chron. (1810) 310 pe fote men ilk a flok, 
A pouere hamlete toke, be castelle Karelauerok. Jézd. 340 
He died at a hamelette, men calle it Burgh bisandes. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 172/2 A Hamelett, willula. 1546 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 222 Wt vij lyttle hamlettes therto belonging. 
1604 View of Fraunce Cb, One hundred _ thirtie two 
thousand of Parish Churches, Hamlets, and Villages of all 
sorts. 1675 Ocitpy Brit. Introd. 3 The Hamlets of the 
Tower made up 2 Regiments. 1750 Gray Hlegy iv, The 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 1820 Scort Monast. 
i, A small village or hamlet, where .. some thirty or forty 
families dwelt together. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. 
1. xlvili. 247 Ohio. .divides her municipal corporations into 
(a) cities. .(4) villages..and (c) hamlets, incorporated places 
with less than 200 inhabitants. 

attrib. 1641 Commons Frnis. V1. 262 For the Hamlet 
Men, it was Harvest-time. 1879 Jerrertes Wild Life in 
S. Co. 123 The thatcher, the most important perhaps of the 
hamlet craftsmen. K 

b. transf. The people of a hamlet. (foe?zc.) 

1726-46 THomson Winter 422 Hamlets sleeping in the 
dead of night. 1850 Tennyson Jz Mem. x, Where the 
kneeling hamlet drains The chalice of the grapes of God. 

Hence Ha‘mleted a., located in a hamlet. 
Hamletee‘r, an inhabitant of a hamlet. Ha‘m- 
letize v. U..S., to incorporate as a hamlet; hence 
Hamletiza'tion. 

1627-77 Fettuam Resolves u. xlix. 256 Hamletted in 
some untravelled village of the duller Country. 1825 T. 
Cromwett Hist. Colchester 102 Overcoming a feeble 
opposition from the Tower Hambleteers. 1876 T, Harpy 
Ethelberta (1890) 283 Going back to give the rudiments of 
education to remote hamleteers. 1893 Dispatch (Columbus) 

Feb., The controversy concerning the hamletizing of 
Bullitt Park. Zé7d., Annexation, not hamletization, should 
occur. 

Hamloun, in Gaw. and Gr. Knt., error for 
hautloun, HAVELON v. 

Hawmly, -nes, obs. north. ff. HoMELY, -INESS. 


Hamlynge, obs. form of AMBLING. 

1440 Eng. Cong. Trel. (E. E. T. S.) 89 Vnneth he wolde 
ryde any hamlynge hors but mych trottynge hors. 

Hammack, hammacoe, etc.: see Hammock. 

| Hammal, hummaul (homal). | Also 8-9 
hamaul, ghamal, khamal. [Arab. lem hammal 
porter, f. hama/a to carry.] A Turkish or Oriental 
porter; in Western India, a palanquin-bearer. 

1766 Grose Voy, E. Ind. (1772) I. 120 (Y. s.v. Hummaul) 
The Hamauls or porters, who make a livelihood of carrying 
goods to and from the warehouses. 1839 Miss Parpor 
Beauties of Bosph. 38 (Stanf.) Here the khamals deposit 
the heavy bale. 1845 SrocquELEr Handbk. Brit. India 
(1854) 93 The palankeen-bearers (called hammals at Bombay). 
1878 H. M. Stantey Dark Cont, 1. i. 37 Hamals, bearing 
clove and cinamon bags, 

Hammald, obs. form of HAMALD. 


| Hammam,hummaum (homam). | Also 7- 
hamam ; and see Hummum. [Arab. ,l> ham- 


mam bath.] An Oriental bathing establishment, 
a Turkish bath. 

1625 Purcuas Pilgrims II. ix. 1419 (Stanf.), I went to the 
Hammam, 1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mohammetans 47 They 
have many Hammams or Wash-houses to bath themselves 
in. 1820 T. S. Hucnes J7vav. Sicily I. vi. 174 (Stanf.) We 
proceeded to the public hummaum, or Turkish bath. 1832 
Gewi Pompeiana I. vi. 87 The first chamber of an oriental 
hamam. 1844 Mem. Babylonian P’cess U1. 33 There..she 
is free from the jealous espionage of her lord, which stops 
at the hammam’s threshhold. 

Hammed (hemd), a. [f. Ham sd.) + -np ?.] 
Having hams ; usually in comb., as CAT-HAMMED, 


Jickle-hammed. 

1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4808/4 Stolen or stray’d..a bay 
Gelding. .fickle hamm'd. 

Hammel, variant of HAMBLE. 





HAMMER. 


Hammer (hemos), 52. Forms: 1 hamor, 1-3 
homer, 1-5 hamer, 4 hamyr, 4-5 hamur, 5 
hamere, hamour(e, -owre, 6 Sc. hemmir, 6- 
hammer, £8. 5 hambir, -yr, 5-7 hamber. 
[Common Teutonic: OE. hamor, -er, hpmer = 
OS. hamur (MDu., Du. hamer), OHG. hamar 
(Ger. hammer), ON. hamarr. The Norse sense 
‘crag’, and possible relationship to Slav. amy, 
Russ, 4amen? stone, have suggested that the word 
originally meant ‘ stone weapon’, 

1. An instrument having a hard solid head, usually 
of metal, set transversely to the handle, used for 
beating, breaking, driving nails, etc. Hence, a 
machine in which a heavy block of metal is used 
for the same purpose (see STEAM-HAMMER, TILT- 
HAMMER, TRIP-HAMMER). 

Knight of the hammer, a blacksmith or hammerman. 
Throwing the hammer, an athletic contest, consisting in 
throwing a heavy hammer as far as possible. 

a1ooo Fuliana 237 Carcernes duru..homra Zeweorc. 
c1o0oo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 272/36 Malleus, hamer. 
c10s0 Jbid, 182/23 Porticulus, hamor. a1225 Ancr. R. 284 
Wultu pet God nabbe no fur in his smidde—ne belies—ne 
homeres? c1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 1164 As hys 
brothres hamers ronge Vpon hys Anuelet vp and doon. 1413 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxx. 78 Withouten strook of 
hamour. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 225/1 Hamur (v. 7”. hambyr, 
hamowre), malleus. 1528 in Rye Cromer (1889) 55 Withe 
too grett yerne hambers. 1555 Epen Decades 161 Such 
maces and hammers as are vsed in the warres. 1606 SHAKs, 
Ant. & Cl. v. ii. 210 Mechanicke Slaues With greazie 
Aprons, Rules, and Hammers. 1717 De For Mem. Ch. 
Scot2. 1. 38 He that has a Nail to drive, will not want a 
Hammer. 1851 D. Witson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. 11. ii. 359 
The perforated oblong stone for ahammer. 1851 RICHARD- 
son Geol. 473 [Those] known by the name of Sedgwick'’s, 
and by that of De la Beche’s geological hammer. /67d. 474 
Mineralogical hammers of various forms. 1859 A xtodiog. 
Beggar boy 4 The marriage was celebrated in a common 
lodging-house in Gretna Green. I believe the ceremony 
was performed by a knight of the hammer. 

b. jig. A person or agency that smites, beats 
down, or crushes, as with blows of ahammer. Cf. 
L. malleus, O.F . martel. 

(1308 scr. on tomb of Edw. I, in Westm. Abbey, Edvar- 
dus Primus: Scotorum Malleus: Hic est: meccvi1: Pactum 
serva.] 1382 Wycuir Jer. 1. 23 Hou to-broke and_to-brosid 
is the hamer ofalerthe? 1387 Trevisa Wigden (Rolls) VI. 

3 Saladinus .. pe strong hamer of Cristen men. 1614 
Sr ecies Bethulia's Rescue 1.30 Let my victorious hand 
Be scourge and hammer of this Heathen Band. 1655 FULLER 
Ch. Hist, ut. xiv. § 14 As malleus Scotorum, the hammer 
or mauler of the Scots, is written on the tomb of King 
Edward the First in Westminster; zucus Scotorum, the 
anvil of the Scots might as properly be written on the 
monument (had he any) of Edward the Second. 1674 
Hickman Quinguart. Hist. Epist. (ed. 2) Aivb, St. Austin 
(the hammer of Pelagianism). 1679 J. Goopman Pevit. 
Pardoned ui. i. (1713) 154 Broken by the hammer of afflic- 
tion. 1873 Epirn THomrson ist. Eng. xxviil. P 5 ‘Thomas 
Cromwell. .has been called ‘the Hammer of the Monks’. 

2. In various specific senses or uses: 

a. A lever with a hard head arranged so as to 
strike a bell, as in a clock. 

1546 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 26 Item, for 
shotynge on hammer and a sprynge. 1601 CoRNWALLYES 
Ess. xi, A Clocke, whose hammer was stricken by an Image 
like a Man. 1864 Sxeat Uhdana’s Poems 319 Within the 
gray church-tower The hammer strikes the midnight hour. 
1872 ELtacompe Ch, Bells Devon i, 22 At Exeter..each 
bell has a sort of clock hammer striking on the outside. 


+b. The knocker of a door. Ods. 

1585 Hicins tr. Funius Nomencl. 214/2 Cornix..the ring 
or iron hammer wherewith we knocke at the doore. 1591 
Percivay Sp, Dict., Alddua de puerta, the ring or hamer 
of adoore. 1625-6 Purcnas Pilgrims 11. 1661 ‘They neuer 
knock at the Gate (for there is no Ring or Hammer). 1627 
Lisander & Cal. vt. 104 They heard againe great knocking 
at the gate by the hammer thereof, 

ec. Fire-arms. (a) Ina flint-lock, a piece of steel 
covering the flash-pan and struck by the flint; (0) 
in a percussion-lock, a spring lever which strikes 
the percussion-cap on the nipple; (¢) applied to. 
analogous contrivances by which the charge is 
exploded in various modern kinds of guns. 

1590 Sir J. Smytu Disc. Weapons ui. 47 To strike just 
upon the wheeles being fire-lockes, or upon the hammers or 
steeles, if they be Snap-hances. 1745 DrsAGULIERS tr. 
Gravesande's Nat. Philos. 1. 108 To drive the Cock, which 
carries the Flint against the Hammer. 1833 Xegzd. /nst7. 
Cavalry 1. 30 The flint strikes the hammer. 1851 Offic. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1203 Percussion-gun, with an improved 
under-box and a safety hammer. 

d. Asmall bone of the ear; the malleus. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 531 With three Bones, the 
smallest of the whole body. .the first is called the Hammer, 
the second the Azuile, the third the Stirrop. 1718 J. Cram- 
BERLAYNE Mevig, Philos. (1730) I. xiii. § 5 The Auditory 
Bones are four in Number, the Hammer, the Anvil, the 
Stirrup, and between the Anvil and Stirrup there lies a small 
Bone. 1879 Catperwoop Mind § Br. 71 The first bone has 
a rounded head, a narrow neck... its shape has led to its 
name hammer. , 

e. Asmall hammer or mallet used by auctioneers 
to indicate by a rap the sale of an article. Hence 
in phrases, as to bring (send, put up) to the hammer, 
to sell by auction; to go or come to or under the 
hammer, to be sold by auction. , 

(A similar hammer is used bya chairman to call a meeting 
to order.) 7 


HAMMER. 


1717 Prior Alma 11. 571 When my dear volumes touch 
the hammer. 1784 Cowper Jask vi. 291 Oft as the price- 
deciding hammer falls. 1828 Marty Life Planter Famaica 
181 These girls were brought to the hammer to pay their 
father’s debts, being held to be part of his moveable property. 
1842 TeNNySON Audley Crt. 59 His books .. Came to the 
hammer here in March. 1856 Reape Never too late x, He 
threatened to foreclose, and sell the house under the hammer. 
1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art ii. (1868) 128 If you like it, keep 
it; if not, send it to the hammer. : 

f. (a) A small wooden mallet with a padded 
end or head, held in the hand, with which the 
strings of a dulcimer or similar instrument are 
struck. (4) A part of the action of a pianoforte, 
consisting of a slender wooden shank and a padded 
wooden head, which strikes the strings when the 
corresponding key is pressed down. 

1774 Specif. F¥. Merlin's Patent No. 1081 A set of Ham- 
mers of the nature of those used in the kind of Harpsi- 
chords called Piano Forte. 1783 Specif. J. Broadwood s 
Patent No. 1379 The hammers which strike the strings. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 140/1 The action of the square 
piano-forte, on its first introduction, consisted of a key, 
a lifter, a hammer, and a damper. 1879 STaineR Music of 
Bible 52 The leap from a dulcimer to a pianoforte would 
have been immediate, if the first instruments with keyboards 
had hammers wherewith to strike the strings. 1880 HipKins 
in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 468/2 The dulcimer, laid upon 
a table or frame, is struck with hammers, 

+ 3. A small iron-forge. Ods. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Of Iron Work 127 In every 
forge or hammer there are two fires at the least. 


+4. A disease ih cattle. Obs. 

(Cf. Cotgr. Martean, ‘also, the Stithie (a beasts disease) ’,] 

1616 Surry. & MaArkn. Country Farme 94 The Stithie 
happening to the Oxe, being otherwise called a Mallet or 
Hammer, is knowne when the beast hath his haire standing 
vpright all ouer his bodie. 1688 R. Homme Armoury u\. 172. 

5. A match at throwing the hammer. (See note 
to sense 1.) 

1897 Whitaker's Alm. 635/1 J. Flanagan.. won the 
Hammer with 131 ft, 11 in. . 

6. Phrases. Hammer and tongs (colloq.) : with 
might and main (like a blacksmith showering his 
blows on the iron taken with the tongs from the 
forge-fire). Hammer and pincers: a phrase de- 
scriptive of the noise made by a horse striking the 
hind-foot against the fore-foot: cf. CLick, FoRGING. 
Thor's hammer, h. of Thor : (a) the hammer carried 
by the god Thor in Norse mythology ; (0) a figure 
somewhat like a cross (=F yYLFor); (c) a prehistoric 
ornament resemblingahammer. U2 7/0 the hammer 
(colloq. or slang): up to the standard, first-rate, 
excellent. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 56. 3/2 I'm now coming at you, 
with Hammer and Tongs. 1799 Sporting Mag. X1V. 187 
To go hammer and pincers, is to over-reach and strike the 
hinder toe upon the fore-heel. 1801 /4¢d. XVII. 119 For 
Hammer and Pinchers, or over-reaching. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xxxv, Our ships were soon hard at it, hammer 
and tongs. 1865 KincsLtey /fevew. iv, By Thor's hammer 
boys, see if I do not return some day. 1882 Maset Peacock 
in Academy 7 Oct. 259 You shall mark your food with the 
hammer of Thor, and think you are signing a holy sign. 
1884 W. C. Russet Fack’s Courtship in Longm. Mag. 111. 
241 What cooking there was in it was up to the hammer. 
1887 Frith Azftobiog. I. xxi. 277 He turns to me, and we 
went at it hammer and tongs. ; 

7. Combinations. a. attrib., as hammer-bar, 
-beat, -bolt, -clang, -drudge, -mark, -rod, -spring, 
-stroke, etc.; (sense 2£6) as hammer-butt, -felt, 
fork, -rail, -shank; b. objective, similative, and 
instrumental, as hammer-beater, -catcher, -wielder ; 
hammer-like, -proof, -shaped, -strong adjs. ©. 
Special combs.: hammer-ax, a tool consisting 
of a hammer and ax combined (Craig, 1847); 
hammer-blow, a blow or stroke of a hammer; 
also in the steam-engine (see quot.); hammer- 
cap, a cap covering the cock of a gun; ham- 
mer-cramp, a form of cramp or spasm to 
which hammermen are liable; hammer-dress 
v. trans., to dress (stone) by strokes of a ham- 
mer; hammer-fish, the hammer-headed shark; 
hammer-flaw, -flush, the flakes of heated iron 
struck off by a hammer; hammer-gun, a gun 
fired by means of a hammer (see 2 c) ; hammer- 
hard a., made hard by hammering; hammer- 
harden v. /rans., to harden (metals) by hammer- 
ing ; hammer-mill, a water-mill driving a hammer 
in a small forge; hammer-oyster = hammer- 
shell; hammer-palsy, paralysis of the arm caused 
by use of the hammer; hammer-pick, a tool 
with a head formed as a hammer on one side and 
a pick on the other; hammer-pike, ‘a long- 
shafted weapon, like the war-hammer . . carried by 
the subalterns in charge of the flag under the First 
[French] Empire’ (Farrow, AZilit. Encycl. 1885) ; 
hammer-pond, a pond in which water for driving 
a hammer-mill is stored ; hammer-scale, the coat- 
ing of oxide which forms on red-hot iron and can 
be separated by hammering (also called /orge-scale); 
hammer-sedge, Carex hirta; hammer-shark, the 
hammer-headed shark; hammer-shell, the ham- 
mer-shaped shell of a bivalve mollusc of the genus 
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Malleus ; also the animal itself (also called ham- 
mer-oyster); hammer-slag, -slough = hammer- 
scale; hammer-stone, a prehistoric stone imple- 
ment resembling, or used as, a hammer ; hammer- 
throwing (see sense I, note) ; hammer-toe (see 
quot.); hammer-tongs, tongs having projecting 
pins for holding hammer-heads or other articles 
with holes punched in them; hammerwise adv., 
in the manner of a hammer; hammer-work, (a) 
work performed with a hammer; (4) something 
constructed or shaped with the hammer ; hammer- 
wrought a., worked into shape with the hammer, 
as iron, brass, etc. Also HAMMER-BEAM, etc. 

1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 54 The joiner’s *hammer-beat. 
1382 Wycuir Yod xli. 15 His herte..shal be streyned as the 
stithie of an *hamer betere. 18.. Frul. Hranklin Inst, 
CXXIII. 42 (Cent.) The so-called *hammer-blow in loco- 
motives is the irregularity of the pressure exerted between 
the wheel and rail, which arises from the vertically-un- 
balanced action of the counter-weights placed in the wheel 
to neutralize the horizontal action of the piston and other 
moving parts. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 141/2 Block 
passed through the *hammer butt. 1896 Hirxins Pianoforte 
Gloss., Hammer-Butt, the centred butt of the hammer- 
shank in the so-called English action, shaped with the notch 
against which the sticker of the hopper works. 1823 CRABB 
Technol, Dict.,*Hammer-cap. 1883 R. MAcDonnELL in S7it. 
Med. Frni. 12 May or2 (¢itle)*Hammer-cramp. _ 1837 Hr. 
Martineau Soc. Asmer. Il. 191 There are four viaducts of 
*hammer-dressed sandstone. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Sch. 
(7858) 272 He hammer-dressed his stones with fewer strokes 
than other workmen. 1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 183 
The grossest *hammer-drudge in a country. 1890 Daily 
News 12 Nov. 5/5 A local tuner had ingeniously brightened 
the tone of a piano by anointing the *hammer-felts with a 
mixture of whiting and glue. 1835 Bootn Analyt. Dict. 
(Worc.), *Hammer-Fish, a rapacious fish ; the balance-fish. 
1729 SHELVocKE Artillery iv. 182 Take of the Filings of 
Iron or of *Hammerflaw. 1644 Rusuw. 7st. Col?. 11. II. 
742 The Line strongly guarded with *Hammer-guns and 
Murtherers, 1886 Daily News 16 Sept. 7/2 He used a 
breech-loading double-barrelled hammer gun, with two 
triggers within a guard. 1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 31 
*Hammier-hard, is when you harden Iron, or Steel, with 
much hammering on it. 1694 /dzd. 92 The Iron-Saws are 
only *Hammer-hardned. 1846 GREENER Sc. Gunnery 105 
We recommend hammer-hardening in all mixtures contain- 
ing iron. 1752 Sir J. Hitt Hist. Anim. 301 (Jod.) The 
squalus with a very broad transverse *hammer-like head. 
1610 Hotiranp Camden's Brit., Sussex 306 Pooles and 
waters..of sufficient power to driue *hammer milles, which 
beating upon the iron, resound all ouer the places adjoyn- 
ing. 1884 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 326 To form ponds for 
driving the hammer-mills. 1756 T. AMory ¥. Buncle (1770) 
I. xiii. 55 Of all the curious shells .. the *hammer oyster 
was what I wondered at most. 1854 Woopwarpb Mollusca 
(1856) 261 The ‘hammer-oyster’ is remarkable for its form, 
which becomes extremely elongated with age ; both ears are 
long, and the umbones central. 1869 W. FrANK-SMITH in 
Lancet 27 Mar. 427 (¢it/e) Hephzstic Hemiplegia (* Hammer 
Palsy). 1887 Hissey Holiday on Road 366 *Hammer-ponds. 
1895 C. R. B. Barrett Surrey vii. 168 Parallel to the road 
.-I see a long series of hammer ponds, 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVIII. 141/2(Piano-forte)* Hammer rail. 1884 F. J. BritTEN 
Watch & Clockm. 118 *Hammer Rods..in a Turret Clock... 
connect the movement with the hammers. 1866 7veas. Bot., 
*Hammersedge, Carex hirta, 1896 Hiexins Pianoforte 29 
Cedar has been much used for *hammer-shanks on account 
of its elasticity. 1877 Bryant Poems, Sella 146 Hideous 
*hammer-sharks, Chasing their prey. 1711 Phil. Trans, 
XXVII. 349 A sort of Rock or Tree-Oyster, call’d by some 
a *Hammer-Shell from its Shape. 1736 Specif. Kingsmill 
Eyre's Patent No. 553 There is then added..a certain 
small quantity of..*hammer slough. 1823 Craps Technol. 
Dict. s.v. Hammer, *Hammer-spring, the spring on which 
the hammer of the gun-lock works. 1847 /nfantry Man. 
(1854) 1o7 The little finger touches the hammer-spring. 
1872 J. Evans Anc. Stone Implem, 29 The *hammer-stones 
used in the manufacture of flint hatchets, 1891 D. Witson 
Right Hand 41 Similar hammer-stones occur in Danish 
peat-mosses. 1580 in Farr S. P. Elzz. (1845) Il. 310 The 
steele obeyeth the *hammer-stroke. 1873 Miss BrapDoNn 
L. Davoren Prol. ii, Geoffrey Hossack practises *hammer- 
throwing with an iron crowbar. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
*Hammer-toe..a distortion of the second toe..so that it is 
bent upwards at an angle, the two terminal phalanges being 
flexed. 1894 Daily News 4 May 6/4 That resemblance to 
asection ofa square arch which is known. .as ‘hammer toe’, 
1888 Pall Mall G. 6 July 11/1 A second will..thump down 
his fist, *hammerwise, to nail his arguments. 12398 ‘TREviIsA 
Barth. de P. R. xvi. iv. (Yollem. MS.), No binge strecchep 
more with *hamoure-werke pan golde. 1846 ELtis Elein 
Marb. 1. 107 Made several statues of this hammer-work. 

Hammer, sd.2: prob,=Ger. ammer, the yellow 
bunting or YELLOW-HAMMER, q.v. 

1606 Cuapman Mons. D’ Olive iv. (D.), S’ light I ever took 
thee to be a hammer of the right feather, 


Hammer, v. [f. Hammer sd.!] 
I. trans. 1. hit. a. To strike, beat, or drive with 


or as with a hammer. 

1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode w. xviii. (2869) 184 Whan I 
haue..beten him and hamered him. ¢ 1532 Dewes /xtrod. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 950 To hamer, marteler. 1642 J. Goopwin 
(¢itZe) Anti-Cavalierism .. for the suppressing of that 
butcherly brood of Cavaliering incendiaries, who are now 
hammering England. 1864 SkEat Uhdana’s Poems 334 
He hammered the anvil hard into the ground! 1890 BAKER 
Wild Beasts U1. 167 They commenced hammering the good 
dogs with their heavy bamboos. 

b. To fasten with or as with a hammer, e.g. by 


nailing ; to drive wf, down, etc., with a hammer. 
c1450 Mirour Saluacioun 152 Crist as he was ruthfully 
hamerd upon the croce. 1742 Younc W¢. Th. 1. 247 There 
beings ., Are hammer'd to the galling oar for life. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. y. 358 All that long morn the lists were 


~ 





HAMMERABLE. 


hammer’d up. 1873 J. Ricnarps Wood-working Factories 
35 Ifthe hooks are ameued down too hard. 
e. To beat out, as metal, with a hammer; to 


shape with blows of a hammer. 

1522 [see HAMMERED]. 1605 CAMDEN Rev, 200 The Lord 
hath dilated me by hammering me vpon the anvild. a1712 
W. Kine Ovid's Art of Love 16 Is it not hammer’d all from 
Vigo’s plate? 185r D. Witson Preh, Ann. (1863) I. 11. i. 
331 Armille of pure gold, hammered into rounded bars. 
1875 Jowetr Plato, Cratylus (ed. 2) II. 232 This is ham- 
mered intoshape. 1878 Smites Robt. Dick xiii. 94 Has been 
“erally hammered out by the force of the waves. 

2. fig. a. (from 1 c.) To devise, design, contrive, 
or work out laboriously ; to put into shape with 
much intellectual effort. Often with ow. (Frequent 
in 17th c. ‘Used commonly in contempt’ J.) 

1583 STANYHURST 4@ne7s Iv. (Arb.) 96 What broyle Tyrus 
angrye doth hammer. /ézd. 108 Hym shee left daunted 
with feare, woords duitiful hamring For to reply. 1589 
GrEENE Menaphon (Arb.) 82 He hammered in his head 
many meanes to stay the faire Samela. 1628 Cuas. I in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 1. 631 The profession of both 
Houses in the time of hammering this Petition, 168: 
Nevitr Plato Rediv. 125 The Peers are Co-ordinate with 
the Commons in presenting and hammering of Laws. 1751 
Affect. Narr. Wager 139 He endeavoured to hammer out 
some excuses for him. 1819 Byron ¥xav 1. clxii, At first 
he tried to hammer an excuse. 1887 Sainrspury /is¢. 
Elizab. Lit. viii. (1890) 314 Songs like these are not to be 
hammered out by the most diligent ingenuity. 

+b. To discuss, debate. Ods. 

1894 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 117 A question, 
much hammered betweene Plato and Aristotle, 

e. To drive by dint of reiterated argument or 
persuasion (as an idea, etc. into a person’s head), 

1646 J. Hatt Hore Vac. 63 Others it must either be 
forced and hammered into. 1844 Cor. Hawker Diary 
(1893) II. 241 Hammering into his head the designs I wished 
for. 1850 Kincstey Ad¢. Locke Pref. (1879) 97 That prig- 
gishness and forwardness .. are soon hammered out of any 
Cambridge man. 1 W. Cottns Armadale mm, xiv, 
Hammering common sense into his head. : 

d. Stock Exchange slang. (a) To declare (a 
person) a defaulter (see quot. 1887). (6) To beat 
down the price of (a stock, etc.) ; to depress (a 


market). 

1865 Harper's Mag. XXX. 619 The chronic bears were 
amusing themselves by ‘hammering’ i. e. pressing down the 
price of Hudsons. 1883 Pall Mall G. 17 Oct. 5/2 Having 
omitted to settle within that time [the three days’ grace] he 
was promptly ‘hammered’. 1887 /inanc. Critic 19 Mar., 
The head Stock Exchange waiter strikes three strokes with 
a mallet on the side of a rostrum in the Stock Exchange 
before making formal declaration of default of a member. 
Thus, to be ‘hammered’, is to be pronounced a defaulter, 
1890 Daily News 28 Jan. 6/4 Bears were induced to hammer 
the market on bad shipments reported from Glasgow. 


II. znztv. 3. Zt. To deal blows with or as with 
a hammer ; to strike a succession of heavy blows ; 


to thump. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Knt, 2311 Paz he homered heterly, hurt © 
hym no more. 1413 Pilgy, Sow/e (Caxton 1483) Iv. xxx. 78 
To bete or hameren vppon his hede by yeuynge of coun- 
ceylle contrary to his plesaunce. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. 
Trel. in Holinshed 11. 32 We haue no leasure to serue the 
Muses, but to be hammering with weapons. 1886 Stokes 
Celtic Ch. (1888) 349 He found an English tourist hammer- 
ing away with a geologist’s hammer. 1891 E. Peacock WV. 
Brendon 1. 186 The lawyer .. hammered on the door with 
his heavy whipstock, 

A. fig. + a. To devise plans laboriously, ‘ cudgel 
one’s brains’, debate or deliberate earnestly (efor, 
on, at, of ); with won, sometimes, To reiterate, 
persist in, insist upon. Ods. 

159t Suaks. Z'wo Gent. 1. iii. 18 That Whereon, this month 
I haue bin hamering. 1598 GreNEwEY Zacitus’ Aun. xv. 
viii. 232 He came againe to Rome, hammering greatly with 
himselfe of going to the prouinces of the East. 1647 Trapp 
Comm, Matt. v.18 This the heathens had .. hammered at. 
1777 J. Q. Apams Fam. Lett, (1876) 293 We have been 
several days hammering upon money. 

+b. Of anidea; To present itself persistently to 
one’s mind as matter of debate ; to be in agitation. 

1588 Suaks. 77¢, A. 11. iii. 39 Blood, and reuenge, are 
Hammering in my head. 1593 G. FLetcuer ich, J1/, 
xviii. Poems (Grosart) 151 So still a crowne did hammer in 
my head. 1667 Drypen Siv Martin Mar-ailt.i. (R.), A 
thousand things are hammering in his head ; ’tis a fruitful 
noddle, though I say it. : E 

e. To. work hard, toil; to make persistent and 
laborious attempts. Const. a¢. 

1755 Jounson, Hammer, to work; to be busy: in con- 
tempt. 1826 Scorr ¥7/. 7 May, Hammered on at the 
Review till my backbone ached. 1874 L. SrepHEN Hours 
in Libr. (1892) IIL. ii. 41 He liked .. to hammer away at his 
poets in a study where chaos reigned supreme, 1887 T. A. 

ROLLOPE What I rementber I. ix. 215 ‘The examiner had 
been hammering away at the man next before me for an 
inordinate time. 1892 A. S, WiLkins in Bookman Oct. 26/2 
Hammering away at a point which he wished to enforce. 

5. To make reiterated laborious efforts to speak, 
to stammer. Now only dal. 

1619 R. Weste Bk. Demeanor 109 in Babees Bk. 294 If 
in thy tale thou hammering stand, or coughing twixt thy 
words. 1685 Woop Life 21 Feb, (O. H. S.) LI]. 132 He 
hammered so long for a Latin word for an ‘ address’. ¢ 1817 
Hoce Tales §& Sk, III. 351 Was he hammering over the 
name. 1855 Ropinson WAitby Gloss., To Hammer, to 
speak confusedly, to stammer. 

Hammerable (hz'morab’l), a. rave. [f. prec. 
vb. + -ABLE.] Capable of being hammered, or 
beaten out with a hammer; malleable. 


HAMMER-BEAM. 


161 Cotcr., Madleadle, mallable, tractable, hammerable. 
1623 Liste 4//ric on O. § N. Test. Pref. 4 That cleereand 
hammerable glasse of old. 


_Ha‘mmer-beam. 47c/. A short beam pro- 
jecting from the wall at the foot of a principal 
rafter in a roof, in place of a tie-beam. 

1823 in P, Nicnotson Pract, Build. Gloss. 1843 Ecclesi- 
ologist Il. 57 The wallpieces, spandrils and hammer-beams 
are plain. 1876 Gwitt Encycl. Archit. Gloss., Hammer 
Beam, a beam acting as a tie at the feet of a pair of prin- 
cipal rafters, but not extending so as to connect the opposite 
sides. 1879 Cassedl’s Techn, Educ. vu. 38/1 Rows of ham- 
mer-beams, terminating in beautifully-carved figures of 
angels. attrib, 1881 Sat, Rev. 3 Sept. 292 The hammer- 
beam roof. .once more shows its ancient pitch. 


Hammer-cloth. [Derivation unknown. 

The conjecture in quot. 1854 is obviously untenable : the 
coachman’s ‘box’ is not known before 1600. De Quincey, 
Autobiog., Germ. Stud., 1836, (Wks. 1889 IL. 83) hasa con- 
jecture that hammer-cloth is ‘a corruption from hameper- 
cloth. Prof. Skeat has compared Du. fewzel ‘heaven, 
canopy, tester’, citing from Hexham dex Hemel van de 
koetse ‘the Seeling of a Coach.’ But these suggestions are 
not corroborated by the evidence. See also HAMMOCK-CLOTH, 
with which this is either connected or confused. ] 

A cloth covering the driver’s seat or ‘box’ in a 
state or family coach. (In quot. 1465 applied to 
a material.) ; 

1465 Mann. & Househ. Exp. 315 My mastyr bout of Baron 
of Hadlegthe xlj. elles of hamerclothe. 155. in Archeol. 
XVI. ox (D.) Hamer clothes, with our arms and badges of 
our colours, and all other things apperteininge unto the 
same wagon, 1736 Wesr Let. in Gray’s Poems (1775) 10, I 
never knew before that the golden fangs on hammercloths 
were so old a fashion. 1794 W. Fe.ton Carriages (1801) I. 
153 Hammer Cloths are among the principal ornaments of 
a Carriage. 1854 Knicut Once upon a Time 11. 18 The 
[coach] man carried a hammer, pincers, nails, ropes, and 
other appliances in case of need; and the hammer-cloth 
was devised to conceal these .. remedies for broken wheels 
and shivered panels, 

Hence Hammer-clothed (-klppt) @., provided 
with a hammer-cloth. 

1862 Sata Accepted Addr. 182 The great... heavy hammer- 
clothed, double-seated family Carriage. 

Hammered (he'maid), f//. a. [f. HAMMER z. 
+-ED1,] Beaten out or shaped with a hammer. 

1522 Bury Wills (Camden) 116 A ewer of pewter hamerd. 
1593 SHAKs, Lucy. 951 To spoile Antiquities of hammerd 
steele. 1671 Mitton Samsox 132 The hammered cuirass. 
a@1700 Drypen Disc. Epick Poetry (R.), 1 had certainly 
been reduced to pay the publick in hammered money, for 
want of milled. 1816 Keatince Trav, (1817) II. 136 The 
quays. .faced with hammered stone. 1863 P. Barry Dock- 
yard Econ, Pref. 11 If rolled armour-plates were to be pro- 
nounced superior to hammered plates. 

b. Of grapes: Having innumerable marks as if 
they had been hammered into shape, a result of 
good cultivation. 

1882 Garden 21 Jan. 50/3 The berries of the Vines with 
their roots outside were hammered, while those on the inside 
ones were not, 

Hammerer (he‘mora1). [f. as prec. +-ER!.] 

1. One who hammers or wields a hammer ; often, 
one who plies the geologist’s hammer, a geologist. 

161r Cotcr., Marteleur, a hammerer; one that worketh 
with a hammer. 1631 R. H. Avvaiguim. Whole Creature xii. 
§ 5.146 All the late Hammerers of Papists. 186x WiLSoN 
& Geikie Mem, E. Forbes xii. 378 The geologists. .half-a- 
dozen stalwart hammerers. 1890 Vature 4 Sept., A source 
of regret to the whole brotherhood of hammerers, Z 

2. ‘The three-wattled bell-bird of Costa Rica, 
Chasmorhynchus tricarunculatus’ (Cent. Dict.). 


Ha'mmer-head. 

1. The head or striking part of a hammer. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 144 The hammer 
hed..werth [=weareth] quite out. 1896 Hirxins Pianoforte 
30 The flattened shape of the hammer-head favours a musical 
quality of tone in soft playing that distinguishes many good 
pianos when the hammers are nearly worn out. 

+ 2. A head, likened to a hammer; a blockhead. 
(Cf. beetle-head.) Obs. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 645/r Is not ther an 
hamer hed more meete to make horshoune in hel, then to 
constre y® scripture in earth. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's 
Answ. Osor. 4b, Your owne foolish lying wordes properly 
forged in that hammerhead of yours. 1628 GauLe Pract. 
The. (1629) 216 The Hammer-heads sate lately vpon like 
consultation. 

3. a. A hammer-headed shark; so called from the 
great lateral expansions of the head. b. An 
American fish, Hyfentelium nigricans, having a 
head of hammer-like shape. 

1861 Coucu Brit, Fishes 1. 7x The Hammer Head is a rare 
wanderer to our seas. 1880 GUNTHER /7shes, The ‘ Hammer- 
heads’ or Hammerheaded Sharks belong to the most 
formidable fishes of the ocean. 3 

4. An African bird, the shadow-bird or umber- 
bird (Scopus umbretta); from the shape of the 
head with its occipital crest and long stout bill. 

1890 Sat. Rev, 1 Feb. 139/2 The umbre is known in South 
Africa as the hammerkop or hammer-head. 1895 of. Sci. 
Monthly 773 That singular bird known as the hammer-head. 

Ha'mmer-hea‘ded, 2. [f. prec. + -Ep ?.] 

1. Having a head shaped like that of a hammer, 

1567 Gotvinc Ovid's Met. vu. 74 Their hammer headed 
en Are ioyned to their shoulders iust. 1752 Sir J. 

it Hist. Anim, 301 (Jod.) The balance fish and the ham- 
merheaded shark. 1865 Dickens J/ut. /r. 1. ix, A long 
hammer-headed old horse. : 

2. fig. Dull in intellect ; stupid ; beetle-headed. 
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1552 Hutoer, Hammer headed knave, Tudi/anus. 1600 
Nasue Summer's Last Will Epil. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 92 
Hammer-headed..clowns. 1855 Dickens Dorrit (Househ. 
Ed.) 402/2 You hammer-headed woman. 

Hammering (he’morin), vd/. 5b. [-1NG1.] 

1. The action of striking, knocking, or beating 
out with a hammer ; the dealing of hard reiterated 
blows as with a hammer. Also fig. 

7563 W. Futke Meteors v. (1640) 67 Copper is most like 
to Silver in the waight, and in the hammering. 1612-15 Br. 
Hatt Contempi., O. T. xx. xii, After a thousand hammerings 
of the menaces of Gods law, 1768-74 Tucker Zt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 676, I have found the first working too laborious 
to leave me strength fora second hammering. 1811 Sporting 
Mag. XXXVII. 18 He stood the hammering of his antagonist 
.. with uncommon firmness. 1883 W. E. Norris Vo New 
Thing I, xxxv, 224 Vl give you such a hammering that 
you won’t do it again for a year. 

attrib, 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. IL. 4x My door became 
a hammering place for every bailiff in the county. 1875 
Bucktanp Lag-bk. 32 A beaver using his tail as a hammering 
instrument. 

2. fig. +a. Devising, contriving, or constructing. 

1589 Paffe w. Hatchet (1844) 34 Newe alterations were in 
hammering. 1626 Crt. § Times Chas. I (1848) I. 150 There 
is a hammering..a brave design to set forth the next spring. 

b. Stock Exchange slang. (See HAMMER v. 2d.) 

1893 7imes 19 Dec. 11/3 ‘ Bears’ assisted the decline by 
‘hammering’. 

c. Of grapes : see HAMMERED b. 

1882 Garden 21 Jan. 50/3 The views of those who have 
maintained that the hammering was due to culture more 
than anything else. 

3. Hesitation in speech, stammering. 

1731 Wodrow Corr, (1843) ILI. 489, I never..saw so much 
hammering and indecency in delivery. 1828 Craven Diad., 
Hammering, stammering. 

Hammering, ///. a. That hammers. 

1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 129 That 
puts a thousand hammering suspitions into thy head. 1895 
Atheneum 24 Aug. 257/1 It is the hammering alliteration 
which he especially adopts. 

Hammerless (he'mauilés), a. [f Hammer 
sb.1+4-LESS.] Without a hammer: esf. of a gun. 

1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sports 1. i. ii. § 4. 44 The 
hammerless gun. 1886 Badm. Libr., Shooting (1895) 34 In 
matter of safety the hammerless has the advantage of the 
hammer gun. 


Hammerman (he'maméen). A man who 
works with a hammer. sec. a. A smith or worker 
in metal. b. A blacksmith’s unskilled assistant 
or ‘striker’. @, A man who manipulates a steam- 


hammer. d. Coal-mining: see quot. 1829. 

1483 Charter Town Council Edinb, 2 May, The Hammer- 
men Craft, bayth blacksmyths, goldsmiths, lorymeris, 
saidlaris. 1535 CoverDAte Jsa, xli, 7 The Smyth comforted 
the moulder, and the Ironsmyth the hammerman. 1619 
Canterbury Marriage Licences (MS.) Anthony Pullen of 
Hawkhurst, hamorman. 1697 Evetyn NVusisz. vii. 226 
Not only the Hammer-men, but the very Court of Moneyers 
itself. 1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. 1V. 103 The fourteen 
incorporated Trades are: Surgeons, Goldsmiths. . Farriers, 
Hammermen, Wrights, Masons [etc.]. 1817 Sporting Mag. 
L, 17 After the manner of a hammer-man at a forge. 1818 
Scott Hrt. Mid?, xxix, The hammermen of Edinburgh are 
to my mind afore the world for making stancheons, ring- 
bolts, fetter-bolts, bars, and locks. 1829 Giover Hist. 
Derby 1. 58 When the holers have finished their operations, 
a new set of men, called hammer-men, or drivers, enter the 
works, These fall, or force down, large masses of coal, by 
means of long and sharp iron wedges. ‘ 

Hammersmith. A smith who works with 
a hammer; a hammerman. 

1382 Wycur Gev, iv. 22 Tubalcaym, that was an hamer 
smyth. 1683 Petrus Fleta Min. 1. (1686) 318 When such 
proof is found by the Magnet .. then the Hammer-smiths.. 
use further to prove..it. 31756 Nucent Gr. Tour II. 201 
Ziegenhals..remarkable for its great number of hammer- 
smiths, and a manufacture of glass. 1887 S/andard 8 Apr. 
2/4 The men are blacksmiths and hammersmiths. 

Hammer-tail. a. ‘In a striking clock, a 
continuation of the hammer stalk that is lifted by 
the pins in the pin wheel’ (Britten Watch & Clock. 
1889). b. Ina pianoforte; see quot. 1896. 

1805 Trans. Soc. Arts XXIII. 355 Fixed with the hammer- 
tail to the hammer-bar by means of a pin. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch § Clocknz. 252 For lifting the hammer-tails 
of small clocks, pins in the wheel..do very well. 1896 
Hiewins Pianoforte Gloss., Hamimer-tail, a prolongation 
of the hammer-head shaped so as to be caught in its descent 
by the check. s 

+ Hammerwort. Oés. The Wall-pellitory. 

c1000 Sax, Leechd. 1. 374 Genim..hamor wyrte blosman. 
ax100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 300/22 Perdicalis, homor- 
wyrt. 1597 GerarpE Herbal App., Hammerwort is Pelli- 
torie of the wall. : : 

|| Hammochrysos (hemokraisgs). Az. [L. 
(Pliny), a. Gr. dupdxpioos, f. dupos sand + xpuads 
gold.] Asparkling stone mentioned by the ancients; 
perhaps yellow micaceous schist, or the sand from it. 

1706 in Puituirs (ed. Kersey). 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. 
Stones 110. 1868 Dana MZin. 302. 1876 T. Harpy L¢hel- 
berta (1890) 321 Nearly everything was glass in the frontage 
of this fairy mart, and its contents glittered like the ham- 
mochrysos stone. 

Hammock! (he'mok). Forms: a, 6-9 hamaca, 
7 -acca, -acco, -ackoe, hammacho, 8 hamacoe, 
8-9 hammacoe. f. 7 hamack(e, hammac(k, 
-aque, amack, hamock, hammok, 8 hammoc, 
8-9 hamac, 7- hammock. [a. Sp. Aamaca of 
Carib origin; cf. F. Aamac (1555 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 








HAMOUS. 


1. A hanging bed, consisting of a large piece of 
canvas, netting, etc. suspended by cords at both 
ends; used esp. by sailors on board ship, also in 
hot climates or seasons on land. 

ae 1555 EpEen Decades 200 Theyr hangynge beddes whiche 
they caule Hamacas. 1596 Rateicu Discov. Guiana 55 
They lay each of them in a cotten Hamaca, which we call 
brasill beds. 1613 R. Harcourt Voy. Guiana in Hari. 
Misc. (Malh.) JI. 191 Hamaccas, which are Indian beds, 
most necessary in those parts. 1638 Sir I. Herspert 7'vav. 
(ed. 2) 7 Saylers, who..get forthwith into their beds (or 
hamackoes) [1677 or hamacks]. 1761 London Mag. XXX. 
220 Orders were. .given for sewing him up in a hamacoe, in 
order to bury him. 1794 Rigging § Seamanship 1, 170 To 
keep the hammacoes in the stantions. 1847 Prescorr Pers 
(1850) II. ror Carried on the shoulders of the natives in the 
hamacas, or sedans, of the country. 

B. 1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Yung. Seamen11 A Hamacke, 
the lockers, the round-house. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 
(1673) 45 Lye down and rest them in their Hamocks. 1675, 
Mistaken Husband v. i. in Dryden's Wks, (1884) VIII. 626 
It cannot be so convenient asa Hammaque. 1698 FrecEr 
Voy. 134 There is nothing but Famine that can draw them 
out of their Amacks. 1723 J. Arxins Voy. Guinea (1735) 
112 Travelling is in Hammocks..slung cross a Pole and 
bore up at each end bya Negro. 1804 NeLson 26 Apr. in 
Nicolas Disf. (1845) V. 514 Seamen’s beds and hammocks 
are very much wanted. 1840 R.H. Dana Bef. Mast xxviii. 
93, I went aboard, and turned into my hammock. 

2. transf. Applied to the suspended nest of the 
hangbird or American oriole; and to the suspended 
case made by the caterpillars of certain moths. 

1856 Bryant Poems, Strange Lady vii, And there the 
hang-bird’s brood within its little hammock swings. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Sfec. vii. 208 A caterpillar which had completed 
its hammock up to, say, the sixth stage of construction. 
1874 CARPENTER Jent. Phys. 1. ii. § 60 (1879) 61 There is 
a Caterpillar that makes a very complicated hammock. 

+3. =Hammock-cLoru 1. Obs. rare. 

1690 Loud. Gaz. No. 2612/4 Lost..a Coach-Horses Ham- 
mock of Crimson and Musk Colour Caffaw fringed with the 
same colours. 

4. Comb., as hammock -bearer ; hammock-cradled 
adj.; hammock-batten, one of the battens or 
strips of wood nailed to the ship’s beams, from 
which the hammocks are slung ; hammock-clew, 
-clue, the series of small cords (hammock-lines) 
by which a hammock is suspended at each end; 
hammock-man, one of two or more men employed 
in carrying a hammock slung on poles ; hammock- 
nettings, ovzg. rope nettings in which the ham- 
mocks when rolled up were stowed away on board 
ship, these being lashed or hung to the hammock- 
rails above the bulwarks ; hence, the long troughs 
afterwards constructed for this purpose on the 
top of the bulwarks of the spar-deck in a man-of- 
war; hammock-rack = hammock-batten; ham- 
mock-shroud, a hammock used as a shroud in 
which to bury a corpse at sea. 

1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., *Hammock Battens or 
Racks, cleats or battens nailed to the sides of a vessel's 
beams, from which to suspend the seamen’s hammocks. 
1819 Edin. Rev. XXXII. 389 Carried by *hammock-bearers 
ata foot pace. 1794 Rigging § Seamanship I. 62 *Ham- 
mock-lines are made from groundtows. 1734 W. SNELGRAVE 
Guinea §& Slave Trade 25, | had six *Hammock-men, who 
relieved one another by turns. [1777 Sucktinc in Laughton 
Lett. & Disp. Nelson 9 The Commanding Officer should 
always be particular in having the hammocks well stowed 
in the nettings.] 1833 M. Scotr Tom Cringle (1862) 349 
Heavy bulwarks four feet high, surmounted by *hammock- 
nettings. 1833 Marryar P. Simple xv, The captain..stood 
upon the weather *hammock-rails, holding by the main- 
rigging. 1850 Tennyson /2 Mes. vi, His heavy-shotted 
*hammock-shroud Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 

Hammock ?: see Hummock. 


Hammock-cloth. [The relation of sense 1 
to Hammock ! is not apparent.] 

+1. A cloth for the back of a horse. Odés. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2060/4 A Hammock Cloth for a 
Coach Horse, of a Dark-hair-color’d Cloth Imbroider'd 
with Red and White. 1687 /éid. 2270/4, 2 Hammock 
Cloaths of green Flowred Velvet on a white Ground, both 
fringed with Scarlet and White. 

=HAmMMER-cLOTH. (? By confusion.) 

1830 Miss E, Even Zef#. in Mrs. Swinton Lady de Ros 
(1893) 41, I thought a hammock-cloth would be better under 
those circumstances than a dicky. 

3. NVaut. A cloth used for covering the hammocks 
to protect them from wet when stowed in the net- 


tings on the top of the bulwarks. 

1804 NELSON 28 July in Nicolas D7sf. (1846) VI. 120 The 
want of these hammock-cloths will be severely felt, and 
there is none on board to cover the men’s bedding. 1842 J. 
F. Coover ¥ack o' Lantern I. 148 The hammocks were not 
stowed, and the hammock-cloths had that empty and un- 
dressed look so common to a man-of-war in the night. 

Hammy (hemi), a ([f. Ham sd,! + -y.] 
Characterized by the presence of ham. 

1861 WynTER Soc. Bees 103 The eating-house connoisseur 
. ordered a slice of beef cut with a hammy knife. | 

Hamose (béimé"'s), a. [ad. L. type *hamosus, 
f. hamus hook.] Having hooks, hooked. 

1709 Brit. Apollo 1. No. 19. 2/1 Compos’d of less Hamose 
and ‘Twining Particles, 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hamour(e, obs. form of HAMMER. 

Hamous (hé''mas), a. ?Ods. [f. L. ham-us 
hook +-ous.] =Hamoss. ; 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 6 Hamous, or ee particles, 
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HAMPER. 


1758 Bortase Nat. Hist. Cornwail/ 236 A hamous crooked 
little fang. 


Hamper (hempos), 53.1 Also 4-5 -ere, 6 -ier, 
7 -ire: see also Hanarer. [A phonetic reduction 
of Hanaper, by elision of middle vowel, and assi- 
milation of zp to mf, as in ampersand.]} 

1. A large basket or wickerwork receptacle, with 
a cover, generally used as a packing-case. In 
earlier times a case or casket generally; but from 


1500 usually of wicker-work. 

1392 Acct. in Exped. Earl Derby (Camden) 196 Pro 
emendacione vnius serure de j hampere. ¢1425 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 659/10 H/ic cofhinus, hampere. 1490 [see 
Hanarer 1]. 1494 Fasyan Chron, vil. 607 The mayer and 
aldermen yode vnto the kynge, and presented hym with 
an hamper of golde, and therin a thousande pounde of 
fayre nobles. 1528 7 est. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 254 A hamper 
of wikers wtt writinges in yt, jd. 1530 PatsGR. 203/1 
Casket or hamper, escrayn. 1552 Hutoer, Hamper for 
women to put in spindels or bottomes of threade. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres vy. ii. 131 Baskets, hampiers, and 
small hand-panniers. 1603 HoLttanp Plutarch’s Mor. 345 
His mother had hidden him within a little corne flasket or 
twiggen hamper. 1610 A/thorp MS, p. vi. in Simpkinson 
Washingtons, 3 hampers for the plate covered with sayle 
skinnes, and all of them with lockes and keyes. 1661 Pepys 
Diary 27 Sept., We found a hampire of millons sent to me 
also. 1666 /éid. 21 Sept., A hamper of bottles of wine. 
1790 Wotcorr (P, Pindar) Adv. to Future Laureate Wks. 
1812 II 333 Like Porters sweating underneath a hamper. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. iv, Undo the hamper, Joe. Mod. 
Christmas hampers have taxed the resources of the Parcel 
Office. . . 

b. OF definite size or measure (U.S.): in New 
York, an oyster-basket holding two bushels; in 
Virginia, a measure of small fish holding about a 
bushel. (Cent. Dict.) 

+2. =HAnapEr 3. Obs. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 29 Preanible, Fine and fee to 
your Highnesse in your hamper .. to be payde. @1577 Sir 
T. Smitx Comznw. Eng, (1609) 58 ‘The Clarke of the Hamper 
is hee that doth receiue the fines due for euery Writ sealed 
in this Court. 1647 Hawarp Crown Rev. 1 Livery out of 
the Hamper 28. 08. 4. 17134 J. Forrescur-ALanp Pref. to 
Fortescue's Abs. & Lim. Mon. 39 An Annuity of 180 
Marks out of the Hamper. 

3. Comb., as hamper-maker. Also Hamperful. 

1411 Close Roll 12 Hen. IV, (dorso), Petrus Sandhurst, 
hamper-maker, 1812 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 55, I 
could kill a hamperful of partridges in the neighbourhood. 

Ha‘mper, 53.2. [f. Hamper v.1] 

+1. Something that hampers, or prevents freedom 
of movement ; a shackle. Ods. 

1613-16 W. Browne Sit. Past. 1. v, His shackles, shack- 
lockes, hampers, gives, and chaines His linked bolts. @ 1624 
Br, M. Smirn Sevmz. (1632) 34 If they wil needs entangle 
themselves with those hampers that are made against prac- 
tisers against the state, who can helpe them ? 

2. Naut. Things which form a necessary part of 
the equipment of a vessel, but are in the way at 
certain times. (See esp. Top-HAMPER.) 

1835 Marryat Fac. Faithf xxxix, The boat. .immediately 
filled, and turned over with us, and it was with difficulty 
that we could escape from the weighty hamper that was 
poured out of her. 1873 Dixon Zwo Queens I. 1. ii. 182 
Their vessels. ,with heavy hamper and a flowing sail. 

Hamper (hempos), v.1 [Occurs first ¢1350, in 
northern writers ; actual origin uncertain ; possibly 
from a radical ham- (? hamm-), found in Icel. hema, 
pa. t. hamdé to restrain, hold back from roving, 
Ger. hemmen, MHG, hemmen, MG. hamien to re- 
strain, clog, hamper: see Kluge. The ending is that 
of a freq. or dim.; but the phonology is obscure.] 

1. ¢rans. To obstruct the free movement of (man 
or beast), by fastening something on, or by material 
obstacles or entanglements ; to fasten, bind, fetter, 
shackle, clog; to entangle, catch ( something). 

¢1350 Will. Palerne 1115 Hampres him so harde, to sum 
cost pat he drawe. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxiii. 220 
We be now y lodged bytwene our enemyes and yf they 
mowe vs hampre ther is no bote but deth. c¢1537 Thersites 
in Hazl. Dods/ey I. 395, I will hamper some of the knaves 
in a bridle. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa u. 418 They 
passe the nights in prisons. .hampered and yoaked together 
like brute beasts. x642 Mitton Aol. Smect. (1851) 267 
Not contented to be caught in every other gin, but he must 
be such a novice, as to be sti]] hamper'd in his owne hempe. 
1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 339 He caused them 
to be hampered with ropes, and tied together. 1749 F. 
Smitu Voy. Disc, 11. 231 At five we engaged with Ice. .and 
were hampered in it until eleven. 1873 Davies Mount, 
§ Mere ii. 11 The Carp were hampered in the rushes, 

+b. To restrain by confinement. 

c1440 Bone Flor. 1175 Syr Emere.. hamperde hym in hys 
holde. ¢1470 Henry Wadlace vu. 446 Mad folk. with fyr 
hampryt in mony hauld, 1583 Sranynurst 4ne7s 1. (Arb.) 
19 Where blusterus huzing Of wynds in Prison thee great 
king AZolus hampreth. 

c. To derange (a lock or other mechanism) so 
as to impede its working. 

1804 Miss S. Lee Life of a Lover VI. 264 (L.), I ham- 
pered the lock of the library door, so that I might be secure 
of interrupting those who should resort thither. 1860 W. 
Cotuns Wom. White m1. x. 405 He has hampered the lock. 

2. fig. and gen. To impede or obstruct in action ; 
+a. to restrain, fetter (ods.); 1b. to entangle, en- 
cumber, or embarrass, with obstacles or difficulties, 
(Now the common use.) 

1350 Will. Palerne 441 Pat barne, For wham myn hert 
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is so hampered. /did. 668 So loue now me hampris. 
2a 1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 1493 That proude hertid Nar- 
cisus .. Myght on a day ben hampred so For love. c 1485 
Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 722, 1am hampord with hate! 1548 
Upati Erasm. Par. Luke xxiv. (R.), To snibbe and hamper 
the hardenesse of herte that reigned in the poor: 1612 
Proc. Virginia 24 in Capt. Smith's Wks. (Arb.) 106 He so 
hampered their insolencies that they brought the 2 pri- 
soners. 1654 Trapp Coma. Ps. xxxiv. 13 The Tongue is an 
unruly member, and can hardly be hampered. _ 1775 SHERI- 
pan Duenna 1. iv, If I could hamper him with this girl. 
1812 Wexuincton Let. to Earl of Liverpool 27 Mar. in 
Gurw. Desf. 1X. 14, I believe no officer at the head of an 
army was ever so hampered. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
(1848) I. 1. 1. iii. § 5. 41, I do not mean to hamper myself 
with any fine-spun theory.’ 1878 Bosw. Smit Carthage 
296 The duty of protecting her had often seriously hampered 
his movements. 1891 Freeman Sk. fr. Prench Trav. 117 
The builder was hampered by the existence of aisles. 

3. To tie up together, pack up; to put together 
into one bundle or parcel. (Cf. also HAMPER 2.3 2.) 

13.. £. E. Allit. P. B. 1284 Pe golde of be gazafylace .. 
Wyth alle pe vrnmentes of bat hous, he hamppred togeder. 
1890 Botprewoop Col. Reformer (1891) 198 The uncon- 
sidered trifles counted, priced, or hampered up together. 

+4. fig. (with up) To fasten up, make fast. Ods. 

c1590 Greene 7, Bacon vi. 136 To avoid ensuing jars Ile 
hamper vp the match, Ile..wed you here. 

Hence Ha'mpering v//. sb. and ffl. a.; also 
Ha‘mperer, one who or that which hampers. 

1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 21 Sept. 595/1 Fresh hamper- 
ings..with a new ally. @ 1837 in Lockhart Sco?¢ xli. (1839) 
V. 352 ote, Vis a sad hamperer of genius. 1861 Witson & 
Gremir Men. E. Forbes ii. 40 No hampering pecuniary 
restrictions were laid upon him in his early days. _ 

Hamper, wv.” Obs. exc. dial. [Derivation ob- 
scure.] To strike, beat. (¢vans. and zv¢r.) 

@1829 SKELION Ware the Hauke 325 Masyd, wytles, 
merry smyth, Hampar with your hammer, upon thy styth. 
c1sgo GREENE Fy. Bacon vii. 118 Out with your blades 
And hamper these jades. 1828 Craven Dial., Haniper, to 
beat. 1847-78 HaLuiweELt, Hamper, to beat. North. 

Hamper, v.3 [f. Hamper sd.1: cf, the follow- 
ing passage in which there is a word-play on the sb.: 

1603 DEKKER G7 issil (Shaks. Soc.) 6 I'll hamper somebody 
if I die, because I am a basket-maker.] 7 

1. ¢vans. To load with hampers; to present with 


a hamper (/tmorous). 

1725 Bawry Evrasnz. Collog. (1877) 325 (D.) One ass will 
carry at least three thousand such books, and I am _per- 
suaded you would be able to carry as many yourself, if you 
were well hampered. 1838 Brenton Life E. St. Vincent 
11. ix. 155 It was a common expression with the receiving 
clerks in the dock yards, to say that ‘they had not been 
hampered’, as a reason for refusing to receive inferior 
articles into store... The ‘hampering’ meant a bribe in the 
shape of a hamper of wine [etc.]. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 13 
Dec. 3/3 There is something particularly charming in being 
‘hampered ° at Christmas-time. 

2. To pack in a hamper. (Cf. also HAMPER v.! 3.) 

1775 Asu, Hamfer..to put up in a hamper, 1846 in 
Worcester. 

Hampered (hz'mpoid), f/. a. [f. Hamper v1 
+-ED1.] Fettered, entangled, impeded, encum- 
bered, embarrassed : see the verb. 

1633 G. Herpert Zemmple, Home xi, As an entangled, 
hamper’d thing. 1635 Quartes Lydd. 11. xv. (1718) 186 
‘These fleshly fetters, that so fast involve My hamper’d soul. 
1890 BoLtprewoop Cod. Refornier (1891) 108 A toiling owner 
of a small station, a hampered purchaser of a larger one. 

Hence Ha'mperedly adv.; Ha’'mperedness, 

1831 CartyLe Let, in Froude Life ix Lond. (1882) Il. Viii. 
211 The worst thing about our establishment is its ham- 
peredness. 1837 — Mirabeau in Misc, Ess. (1888) V. 25 
Count de Mirabeau ‘rides in the garden of forty paces 

with quick turns, hamperedly. ae 

il Ha‘mperman. Oés. a. An official in charge 
of the hamper or hanaper. b. A bearer of a hamper. 

1526 Househ. Ord. 171 The said gentleman-usher, sewer, 
hampermen, groomes, pages, and yeomen ushers..to have 
the reversion of the said service. 1631 Bratuwait W/im- 
sies, Pedley 140 Something he would gladly leave the young 
hamperman, his hopefull heire. 

Hampier, -ire, obs. ff. Hamper sJ.1 

Hamshackle (he mfk’l), v. [app. of Sc. or 
northern dial. origin ; possibly f. radical have-, as 
in HAMPER v.1 + SHACKLE v.; but the first element 
also occurs as hadb-, hap-, hob-, hop-.| trans. To 
shackle (a horse or cow) by a rope or strap con- 
necting the head with one of the forelegs ; hence 

Jig. to fetter, curb, restrain. 

3802 J. Sissatp Chron, Scot. Poetry Gloss. (Jam.) Ham- 
schakel, to fasten the head of a horse or cow to one of its 
fore legs, to prevent its wandering too far in an open wild. 

1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Hamshackle, to fasten the 
head of an animal to one of its forelegs, Vicious cows and 
oxen are often so tied, especially when driven to slaughter. 
14 in Craic. 1864 in WEBSTER. 
amsoken, -sokne, obs, ff. HAMESUCKEN. 

Hamster (hz'msto1). Also 6 hamester, 9 
hampster. [a. Ger. hamster; soin MHG.; OHG. 
had hamastro masé., OS. hamstrafem., corn-weevil.] 

A species of rodent (Cricetus frumentarius) 
allied to the mouse and rat, found in parts of 
Europe and Asia; it is of a stout form, about 

10 inches long, and has cheek-pouches in which it 
carries the grain with which it stores its burrows ; 
it hibernates during the winter. Also applied to 
other pouched rodents allied to or resembling this. 

1607 TorseLL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 413 The skins of 








HANAFITE. 


Hamstersare very durable. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1862) 
I. vi. i. 454 The Cricetus, or German rat, which Mr. Buffon 
calls the hamster. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia IV. 
69 Fortunately for England the hamster is not indigenous 
within the precincts of the island. 1886 Edin. Rev. Apr. 
350 Dormice and hamsters are found in the stony region 
South of Judea. 

b. Also hamtster-mouse, -rat. 

1607 TorseL, Four-f Beasts (1658) 411 heading, Of the 
Hamester-mouse. 1829 E. Jesse 77nd. Nat. 151 The hairs 
of the hamster mouse. .have a central perforation, apparently 
uninterrupted throughout their whole length. 1853 Kincs- 
Ley //yfatia xviii, You purblind old hamster-rat. 

e. The fur of the hamster. 

1895 Spectator 23 Nov. 722/1 Lining-furs, such as squirrel, 
hampster, musk-rat. 

Hamstring (he'mstrin), 5d. [f. Ham sd.1+ 
STRING 50.] 

a. In human anatomy, one of the tendons (four 
inner and one outer) which form the sides of the 
ham or space at the back of the knee; they are the 
tendons of the semimembranosus, semitendinosus, 
gracilis, sartorius, and biceps muscles of the thigh. 
b. In quadrupeds, the great tendon at the back of 
the ‘knee’ or hough in the hind leg ; it is the zendo 
Achillis, corresponding to that of the heel in man. 

1565 GoLtpinG Ovza’s Met. 1. (1593) 53 Hir hamstrings and 
her knees were stiffe. 1600 Hottanp Livy 462 (R.) 
Wounding their backes, and cutting their hamstrings. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury i. 293/1 A Leg of Veal or Mutton 
hung by the Ham String on a Hook. 1804 ABERNETHY 
Surg. Obs. 260, I also drew the integuments gently towards 
the inner ham-string. 

Hamstring (he'mstrin), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
-stringed (-strind),-strung (-strvy). [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To cut the hamstrings of, so as to lame 
or disable; also to cut the muscle or tendons of the 
small of the whale. 

1675 Pripeaux Lett. (Camden) 33 If they should know 
this to, they would hamstring me. 1831 Youarr Horse i. 
(1847) 4 The Israelites were commanded to hough or ham- 
string the horses that were taken in war. 1865 Reader 17 
June 676 Poor Cyrill Lucar was ham-stringed by order of 
the Sultan in 1638. F 
_2. transf. and fig. To disable as if by hamstring- 
ing; to cripple, destroy the activity or efficiency of. 

1641 Mitton Reform. u. (1851) 47 So have they hamstrung 
the valour of the Subject by seeking to effeminate us all at 
home. @1678 Marveii Poems, Damon the Mower, Ham- 
stringed frogs can dance no more. 1719 T. Gorpon Cordial 
Low Spirits I. 129 A Reason sufficient, why Oaths ought not 
to Hamstring the Ambassadors. 1858 CarLyLe Fredk, Gt. 
un. ii, (1865) I. x44 Thought all hamstrung, shrivelled by 
inveterate rheumatism. 

Hamular (he'miwlan), a. [f. L. hamul-us small 
hook + -AR.] Of the form of a small hook ; hooked; 
applied sfec, in Azat. to processes of certain bones. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. III. 271/2 The Pterygoid 
processes. .present in each of these species distinct hamular 
processes. 1854 Owen Sel. in Circ. Sc. I. 249 A ham- 
ular process is sent off from the head of the tibia and fibula. 

Hamulate (hemiwlét), a. [f. as prec. + -aTE.] 

a. Bot. Having a small hook at. the tip (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886); also =Hamuuosy, a. b. Anat. 
= HaMULAR. 

Hamule (he'mizl). [ad. L. Aamulus small 
hook, dim. of Aamus hook.] =Hamouuus. 

1847 Craic, Hamule, in Anatomy, any little crookedlike 
process. - ; 

Hamulose (hemizldu's), a. Bot. [f.L. Aamul-us 
small hook + -osx.] a. Covered with little hooked 
hairs or bristles. b. Having a small hook, hamulate. 

1860 in WorceEsTER (citing Gray). 1866 in 7veas. Bot. 
1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ; 

Hamulous (hemivlos), a. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
-OUS.] =prec. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vit. 279 Take the hamulous 
Pericarpium of the Teazle. | ‘ ' 

|| Hamulus (hemizlds). Pl. hamuli (-2i). 
[L. Zamulus, dim. of hamus a hook.] 

a. Anat., Zool., and Bot. A small hook or hook- 
like process, as in certain bones, in feathers, etc. ; 
in Bot. a hooked bristle. b. Odstetric Surg. A 
hook-shaped instrument for extracting the foetus. 

1727-51 in CHAMBERS Cyc?. 1855 HoLtpen Hum. Osteol. 
(1878) ror The external or orbital surface has a vertical ridge 
upon it which terminates below in a small lancet-like 
process or tongue, termed hamulus. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
flamulus .. The hook-like portion of the pterygoid process 
of the sphenoid bone. Also, a term for the unciform bone, 

Hamur, hamyyr, obs. ff. Hammer. 

{Hamylone, in Rel, Ant. 1. 154, error for hauy- 
lone, HAVELON sd.] 

Hamyne = amen, AIM v. 

a in Patscr. 577/2. 

an = haven, obs. inf. and pres. t. pl. of HAVE v. 

Han, obs. form of KHAN. 

Han’, Sc. form of Hanp sd, and z, 

Hanafite (he nafsit), Also Hanef-, -ifite. 


[f. Arab. (dim janafi (f. agin Hanifah personal 


name) + -ITE.] A member of one of the four sects 
or schools of the Sunnites or orthodox Mohamme- 
dans, following the rite of Abu Hanifah of Kufah 
(¢ 700-770). Also attrib. or adj. 


HANAP. 


{r738 J. Pitts Relig. § Mann. Mahdmetans 57 _The 
Hanifees .. put their Hands on their Belly. 1841 Lane 
Arab, Nts. 1. 17 This class consists of four sects, Hanafees, 
Shafe’ees, MAlikees, and Hambelees.] 1880 Lidx. Univ. 
Knowl. Vil. 292 Hanifah .. founder of the Hanifites, the 
oldest of the sects of Mohammedans considered orthodox. 
1887 Enxcycl. Brit. XXII, 661/1 The Hanafite rite is official 
in the Turkish empire. 

+ Hanap (hen&p). Obs. exc. Hist. [a. OF. 
hanap (=Proy. enap), drinking-vessel, cup, cibo- 
rium :—OFrankish *iuapp-=OHG. hunapf, napf = 
OE. hnxp, hnxpp, Du. nap, cup, bowl, basin.] 
A drinking-vessel, a wine-cup or goblet. Now 
applied, as an antiquarian term, to medizeval gob- 
lets of ornate character. 

1494 Fasyan C/iron. vu. 540 Kyng Rycharde gaue vnto 
the Frenshe Kyng an hanap or basyn of golde, wt an ewir 
to the same. 1530 PatsGr. 54 Hanap is olde romant, 
though I fynde it used in Froissart. 1823 Scorr Quentin 
D. iv, He had indeed four siluer hanaps of his own. 1853 
Soyer Pantroph. 365 Charles the Bald gave to the Abbey 
of St. Denis a hanap, said to have belonged to Solomon. 
1879 C. Dickens Dict. Lond. (1884) 25/1 A.. collection of 
mazers and hanaps and cups. 1894 Yimes 19 July 4/4 
A silver-gilt bulb hanap and cover, on three feet formed as 
draped male figures on diamond-shaped plinths..German, 
end of the rsth century. 

Hanaper (henapo1). Ods. exc. Hist. Also 
5 hanypere, hanapre, 7 haniper, hanper. [a. 
OF. hanapier case to hold a hanap: see prec. and 
Hamper 50.1] 

+1. A case for a hanap or hanaps; a plate-basket ; 
a repository for treasure or money. Cf. HAMPER 
sé. 1. (In quot. 1570-6 perh. transferred from 3.) 

[1380 Zhorne’s Chron. (Du C.), Hi 4 bacini in uno 
Hanaperio, Item undecim ciphi argentei..cum suis hana- 
pate] c1440 Promp, Parv. 226/1 Hanypere [c 1490 ATS. 
&. hamper), canistrum, cartallus: 1570-6 LamMBARDE 
Peramb, Kent (1826) 285 The yeerely maintenance thereof 
[the Chapel at Hakington] was to be drawn from the same 
Hanaper [St. Thomas's offerings at Canterbury] and to be 
bestowed on certain Secular Chanons. 

2. A round wicker case or small basket in which 


documents were kept: see quots. and references. 

[1292 Jndenture 30 Dec. in Stat. Scotl. 1. 117 (red) Item 
vij Haneparios quos magister Thomas de Karnoto olim 
Cancellarius Scocie misit..In quorum uno hanepario ix*®* & 
xvij littere, etc. 1323-4 Bf. Stapleton’s Kalendar 17 Edw. 
II If. 59 In hanaperio de virgis, ad hoc signum .. Carte et 
scripta de feoffamentis & donacionibus Regis Anglie [242 
Documents]. 1768 Bracxstone Comm, III. 49. 1796 J. 
Anstey Pleader’s Guide (1803) 45 The Writ Original .. 
Which erst in mouldy hamper slept By Lawyers Hanaper 
yclept. 1836 Patcrave Axtient Kal. & Inv, (Rec. Comm.) 
I. Introd. 28 Upon a recent inspection of a bag of deeds. .I 
found that it contained the hanaper so described .. and 
within the hanaper were all the several deeds with their 
seals in the highest state of preservation. 1838 Blackw. 
Mag. XLIII. 658 Surprised that you should rake up such 
rubbish as this from the old hanapers of empiricism. 1891 
Husert Hatt tr. Memorand. Scacc. 42 Ed. 117 in Antig. 
& Curios. of Exch. ii. 53. 189% SCARGILL-Birp Guide Docu- 
ments in P. R. O. Introd. 13. 

3. The department of the Chancery, into which 
fees were paid for the sealing and enrolment of 
charters and other documents. Abolished by 
Statute 2 & 3 Wm. IV, c. 11 (1832). 

So called, according to some, because documents that had 
passed the Great Seal were here kept 7% hanafevio, ina hana- 
per (sense 2), until the fees thereon were paid; others have 
taken the name as orig. applied (in sense 1) to the /zscus in 
which the money thus accruing was itself kept: so Du 
Cange, s.v. Hanaperium. 

Clerk, Controller, Warden of the Hanaper: see quots. 

(1314 in Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls) 920 Qe le Clerk del 
Hanaper de notre Grant Seal rende son acounte a notre 
Eschegier. 1326 /éid. 932 Les acountes. .des issues du seal 
de la Chauncellerie par le clerk gardeyn del Hanaper. 1350 
Close Roll 24 Edw. [11 in Rymer Foedera (1825) 111. 1. 196 


Rex dilecto clerico suo .. custodi hanaperii cancellariz nos- . 


tre. 1433 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 433 Status Reventionum .. 
Regni. Be Exitibus Hanaperii.. M*vie' Lxviij 22. iijs. iiij @.J 
1455 Rolls of Parlt. V. 317/1 That this.. Acte.. be not 
prejudiciall..to the clarke of oure Hanaper. 1483 Liber 
Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 29 Twyce in every yere the 
clerke of the hanapre hoala calle a newe householde rolle 
oute of the King’s countynghouse. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VII, 
c. 3 § 2 And that the said clarke of the Hanaper shall make 
a true and juste accompte therof [sc. of the moneys received 
for first-fruits, etc.], as he is bounde to do of the money 
receyved of the profites of the Kings greate seale. 1536 
Statutes Irel. 28 Hen. VIII (Bolton, 1621, 108) The 
writings obligatorie or money taken for the same shall 
rest, remaine, and abide in the hands of the underthesaurer, 
or in the Hanaper of the kings Chauncerie in Ireland. 1607 
Davigs Lett. Earl Salish, i. (1787) 233: The commission was 
drawn and sealed in the haniper. 1607 CowELt J/uterpr., 
Haneper of the Chauncerie, anno ro R. 2. cap. prim., seemeth 
to signifie as _/iscus originally doth in Latine. — Jdid. 
(1672) Clerk of the Hamper, or Hanafper, is an Officer in 
the Chancery. .otherwise called Warden of the Hamper.. 
whose business is to receive all Money due to the Kings 
Majesty, for the Seals of Charters, Patents, Commissions 
and Writs; as also Fees due to the Officers for enrolling 
and examining the same. /did., Controller of the Hamper. . 
is an Officer in the Chancery, daily attending in Term-time 
on the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, to take all things 
sealed from the Clerk of the Hamper, to note the just 
number and effect of all things so received, and to enter the 
same into a special Book. 1720 StryPe Stow's Surv. (1754) 
is, i ee Thee recieve it [their rent of five marks] 
very duly, either out of the Exchequer, or Hanaper even 
until this present. 1768 BLacxstonr Comm. III. 49. 1842 
Act 5 & 6 Vict. c. 103 §1 The following Offices of the 
High Court of Chancery, namely, the Offices of Clerks of 
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the Enrolments. .Comptrollers of the Hanaper..are hereby 
abolished. 1845 Lp. CamppeLy Chancellors (1857) 1. Introd. 
6 The place where the Chancellor carried on his business. . 
was divided between the ‘Hanniper’ or hamper, in which 
writs were stored up; and the ‘ Petty Bag’. 

+ Ha'naster, hanster. Ods. Also 4 haun- 
cer, ?5 handster, -ester. [The earliest form cited 
by Brian Twyne from Oxford City documents is 
hauncer ; hanster occurs in 14-15th c.; handester 
is mentioned by Twyne as also found by him; the 
usual form after 1500 was hanaster, latinized 
hanasterius. ‘The earlier forms hauncer, hanster, 
favour the view that the word was a derivative of 
hansa or hanse: cf. esp. Hansing s.v. HANSsE.] 
The name given (in the city of Oxford) to persons 
paying the entrance-fee of the guild-merchant (see 
HANSE 2), and admitted as Freeman of the City. 
1321-2 Oxf. City Doc., in Twyne’s MSS. XXIII. 241 
[in Rot. Comp. Camerariorum de anno xv Regis Edw. II.) 
Item, summa rect des Hauncers hoc anno vij li. xis. 1393 
Ibid. (In Rot. Comp. Camerar. de an. 17° Ric. II.] Item 
recept. de admissis in gilda hoc anno 17li,2s. 1399 /did. 
[In alio rentali sive computo de 23° Ric. II.] Item recept. 
de Hansters hoc anno 7 li. 2s. 6d. 1410[in Rot. Comp. de 
xi? Henr. IV] Comput. de Hansteris hoc anno 14 li. xis. 6d. 
sig Title of List in Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 23 
Hanasterii ibidem tempore Johannis Traves maioris, 
Walteri Gover et Johannis Kyng Camerariorum, Anno 
regniregis Henrici Octavi undecimo. c1608 Bryan TwyNE 
MSS. Collecta XXIII. 241 (Note to quot. 1399) Hansters, 
sive ut alibi legitur ibidem Handesters .. Conjicio autem 
hoc vocabulo denotari illos quos frequentius illic vocari 
observavimus J/ztrantes sive Admissos eo anno 7% gilde 
Aulam. [margin] Hansters et Hanasters, et sunt apprentitii 
ad libertatem civitatis vocati, et ita dicuntur Oxonie 
hodierno die, vocabulo ab Hanse deriuato. ~ 1887 C. W. 
Boase Oxford 44 In the sixteenth century they [the cham- 
berlains] were still joined with the mayor in admitting the 
new hanasters or members of the trading corporation. 1890 
Gross Gild Merchant 11. 194 Oxford..Those admitted to 
the Gild or freedom seem to have borne the name ‘hanas- 
ters’. Among the town muniments there is a book con- 
taining lists of the latter. 


Ha‘nbalite. Also Ham-. [f. Arab. de> 
hanbali (£. pers. name (}t= Hanbal) + -1TE.] A 


member of the strictest of the four sects of orthodox 
Mohammedans, following the rite of Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal (a.D, 780-855). Also attrzb. or adj. 

[1841 (Hambelee) see HANAFITE. 1865 W. G. PaLGRAVE 

3 £. Arabia, Those of the Hanbalee sect.] 1886 
Biount Dict, Sects 283/1 Four sects, named after their 
founders, Hanifites, Malekites, Shafeites, and Hanbalites, 
who differ in some unimportant points of ritual and Koranic 
interpretation. 1887 Zzcycl. Brit. XXII. 661/1 The Han- 
balites, whose system is the strictest, have practically dis- 
appeared in the A/ddikites, 

Hance (hans), 5d. Also 6 hawnce, hawnse, 
haunse, 7 haanse, 6-9 hanse, haunce. [perh. 
a. AF. *haunce = OF. hauce, haulce, later hausse, 
rise, elevation, raised part, f. Aausser see HANCEV.] 

+1. The lintel of a door or window. Ods. 

1534 More Ox the Passion Wks. 1295/2 He commaunded 
. .they shoulde bysprincle the postes and the hawnce of their 
doores with the bloud of the lambe. Jéid. 1297/2 Marke 
ourselfe .. in the hawnce of oure foreheade, wyth the letter 
of Tau. 1552 Hutoet, Haunce of a dore or other lyke, 
limen. .supercilium, 1585 Hicins tr. Funius’ Nomenclator 
2313/2 Supercilium..the hanse of a doore. 1611 Corcr., 
Claveau..the Haunse, or Lintell ofa doore. 1618 [see 5]. 

2. Naut. a. A curved rise from a lower to a 
higher part, as of the fife-rails or bulwarks from 
the waist to the quarter-deck. Also erroneously 
hanch or haunch. b. =HaAuncu. 

(Viewed from the ‘higher part’, the ‘rise’ was a fall or 
descent; hence, the explanation in Harris and later Dicts.) 

1637 Heywoop Royal Shif 4x Upon the Hances of the 
waste are foure Figures. 1664 E. BUSHNELL Compl. Ship- 
wright 1x Then set off the Tumbling Home, at the Height 
of the two first Haanses. 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techu., 
Hances (in a Ship) are Falls or Descents of the Fife-Rails, 
which are placed on Banisters on the poop, Quarter-Deck, 
&c., down to the Gangway. c18s0 Rudin. Navig.(Weale) 
123 Hance or hanch. A sudden fall or break, as from the 
drifts forward and aft to the waist. Also those breaks in the 
rudder, &c., at the parts where it suddenly becomes narrower. 
1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Hances, spandrels ; the falls 
or descents of fife-rails. 

3. Arch. The arc of smaller radius at the spring- 
ing of an elliptical or many-centred arch. Now 
usually viewed as the ‘haunch’ of the arch, and 
often so spelt : cf. HAUNCH. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 33 A part of the Ellipis.. which 
is called the Haxse; The other part..is called the Scheamz. 
1725 W. Harrrenny Sound Building 9 If the Arch is 
required to be quicker or flatter on the Hanse. 1828 J. M. 
Spearman Srit. Gunner (ed. 2) 269 The exterior surface is 
formed by two planes touching the curyé on the hances, 
and meeting in a ridge over the vertex of the arch. 

b. (See quot.) 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Hance, the small arch 
which often joins a straight lintel to a jamb, Hence the 
term Hance arch. 

+4. transf. A curved or rounded part of a body. 
Cf. Hauncw. Obs. rare. i 

1778 Phil. Trans. LXVLII. 1. 69 The last shot .. struck.. 
against a former shot .. with the hance of its end so as to 
flatten it in that part. 

5. Comd., as hance-head = tI. 

1618 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 207 The Jawmes 








HAND. 


and munions to be of white stone with hance heads also of 
white stone. 1886 /did. 112 The arches, or hanse-heads, 
were cut out of the window-heads, which are now square 
at the top. 

Hence Hanced a., provided with a hance. 

1886 Wittis & Crark Cambridge LI. 555 Rectangular 
windows divided by monials into two or three lights, each 
light being ‘hansed’ or arch-headed. 


+ Hance, v. Ods. Forms: 4-6 haunce, 4-7 
hauns(e, 5 hawnce, 6 haunsh, 6-7 hance. 
[app. a. AF. *hauncer for OF. haucer, haulcer 
(F. Aausser) to raise. Cf. EnHANcE.] ¢rans. To 
raise, lift, elevate, exalt; = ENHANCE 1, 2. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 12436 Alle pese kalle men 
‘cyrcumstaunces’ Pat vn to pe grete dede men haunces. 
1382 Wyctir Ps. xxxvili]. 35 he vnpitouse aboue hauncid. 
c1440 Facob’s Well (E.E.T.S.) 121 To ben haunsyd in 
hy3e estate. c1440 Promp. Parv. 230/2 Hawncyn, or heynyn 
.. exalto, elevo, sublevo. Yax500 Chester Pl, (E.E.T.5.) 
v. 424 He haunshed our kinde on high. /é/d. vi. 98 Meeke 
also he haunsed has. c¢1g00 Me/usine xlix. 326 Or ever the 
geaunt myght have haunced his Clubbe. 1513 More in 
Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 791 Every thing was haunsed 
above the measure. 1583 STANyHURST Zvezs Iv. (Arb.) 110 
Yt toe the skytyp is haunced. 

b. (?) To excite with liquor, ‘ elevate’. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. 1. 78/1 At the Table 
..every man did his best endeauour to hauns mee for my 
welcome. [Cf. Nares s.v. Hanced.] 

Hence + Ha‘ncing v0/. sd., raising, elevation. 

1382 Wycuir Yer. xlix. 16 Thin owne hauncyng desceyuede 
thee. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 36 The hogshead was 
euen come to the hauncing, and nothing could be drawn 
from him but dregs. 

Hancel, obs. form of HANDSEL. 

+ Hancenhede. 0s. In4haun-. [app.a 
deriv. of HANCE v. ; as if f. a ppl. adj. *hazncen + 
-hedé, -HEAD.] ‘The condition of being ‘lifted up’; 
pride, haughtiness. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5164 Pe fyrst ys ouer 
moche drede, Pe touber ys proude hauncenhede. 

Hanch (hanf), v. Now chiefly Sc. Also 6 
hantch, 7 haunsh, 9 hansh. a. obs. F. hancher 
‘to gnashe or snatch at with the teeth’ Cotgr.] 
trans. and intr. ‘To snatch, snap at, or bite with 
violent or noisy action of the jaws; said of large 
dogs, wild beasts, cannibals, or greedy men. 

a1400-50 Alexander 774* Par liggez lymmes of laddes, 
leggez and harmes..Som hanchyd of be heued, som pe 
handez etyn. 1535 CoverDaLe Ps. vii. 2 Lest he hantch vp 
my soule like a lyon. — /sa. v, 29 They shal roare, and 
hanch vp the praye. a1662 R. Baivire Letz. (1841) I. 252 
A number greidilie hanshit at the argument. .bot came not 
near the matter. 1808-25 Jamieson, Hansh. 1834 M. Scorr 
Cruise Midge (1863) 38 Several men had been terribly torn 
by the Blood-hounds who. .stood gasping and barking and 
hanching at us, at the entrance of the opening. 

Hence Hanch, sd, Sc., a voracious snap. 

1808-18 in JAMESON. 1880 Antrim § Down Gloss. 8.v. 
*The dog madea hanch at me.’ 

Hanch, Hanck, obs. ff. Hauncu, HAnk. 

Hanckleth, obs. Sc. form of ANKLE. 

c1538 Lynpesay Syde Taillis 123 Syder nor may thair 
hancklethis hyde. 1596 Datrympte tr. Lesdie’s Hist. Scot. 
1. 94 Thair cotes war syd evin to the hanckleth. 

Hand (heend), sb. Forms: a. 1-5 hond, 4 
hoond(e, 4-6 honde. 8. 1I- hand, 4 haunde, 
4-7 hande. /lural. a. 1 honda, 2-4 honde, 4 
hond; 1 handa, 2-4 hande. §, 2-5 honden, 
(2-an, 5-on). y. 4 heind, 4-5 hend, hende. 
6. 3-6 hondes, 4-5 -is, 5 -us, -s ; 4-7 handes, 5 
-us, 5-6 -is, -ys, 4- hands. [Com. Teut.: OF. 
hand, hgnd, fem. u-stem, pl. -a,=OFris. hand, 
hond (pl. honda), OS. hand (pl. hendi), OHG. hant 
(pl. henti), ON. hpnd (genit. handar, pl. hendr), 
Goth. handus (pl. handjus). Regarded by some 
asbelongingto Goth. -/zmaz, pa. pple. -hunpans to 
seize; but this is doubtful. The original OE. pl. 
handa, ME. hande, was (like other plurals in -e), 
superseded in ME. by Aanden, and this eventually 
by handes, hands. Northern Eng. had in 14-15th c. 
an umlaut-plural ied from Norse.] 


A. Illustration of the plural forms. 

a. cx1000 Ags. Gosf. John xx. 20 He zt-ywde him his 
handa [Lindisf£ Sa hénd, Rushw. hond], and his sidan. 
¢1160 Hatton Gosf. Matt. iv, 6 On heora hande. ¢1175 
Lamb. Hom.149 His fet and his honde. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 14673 
Abraham..band itt fét & hande. a1300 K. Horn 112 
Wringinde here honde. c¢1330 Amis § Avzil. 156 Therto 
thai held vp her hond. c1380 Sir Ferumd, 2658 He hew 
of heuedes, armes, and haunde. 

B. cx11x60 Hatton Gosp. John xx. 20 He ateowede heom 
hyshanden. ¢1175 Lamé,. Hom. 23 His fet and his hondan. 
Ibid. 91 Heo setten heore honden [ror here hondan] ofer 
ilefde men. c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 10/304 Opur heore 
hondene obur babeden al. c1qoo A, Davy Dreams 95 He 
ynneiled his honden two. c14z0 Chron. Vilod. 1224 My 
hondon and my fete. 

y. @1300 Cursor M. 3566 His hend [v.77. hende, handes, 
hondes] vnquemli for toquak. /éid. 17142 (Gott.) Take vte mi 
herte bituix pi heind [Coft. hend]. 1340 HamroLte Pr. 
Consc. 3214 Bunden by hend and fete. c1g00 MAuNpDEv. 
(Roxb.) ii. 5 Pe pece..to be whilk his hend ware nailed. 
¢1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 7 God has maide man with 
his hend. ¢1475 Badees Bk. 200 Somme holde the clothe, 
somme poure vpon his hende. 

6. cx205 Lay. 10187 Heo letten heom drajen vt oder bi 
hondes oder bi fot. a@1300 Cursor M, 3678 Sco.. couerd 
par-wit his hands [v. 7», handis, handes, hondes] als. 1382 


HAND. 


Wyciir 2 Sam. xvii. 2 The hoondis feblid. c1q00 A fol. 
Loll. 28 Pe handus leyd vpon. c1430 Stans Puer 22 in 
Baéees Bk. 29 Pin hondis waische also, 1535 COVERDALE 
Ps. \xxxvii[i]. 9, 1..stretch out my hondes vnto the. 

B. Signification. 

General arrangement. I. The simple word. *The mem- 
ber, its use, its position, 1-6. ** As representing the person, 
7-10. *** As put for its capacity or performance, 11-17. **** 
Something like a hand, 18-22. ***** That which is held 
in the hand, 23-24. II. Phrases. * With governing pre- 
position, 25-36. ** With verb and preposition, 37-42. *** 
With governing verb, 43-46. **** With qualifying adjec- 
tive, 47-51. ***** With an adverb, 52-54. ****** With 
another noun, 55-59. ******* Proverbial phrases and locu- 
tions, 60. III. Attributive uses and Combinations, 61-63. 

I. The simple word. * Zhe member, its action, 
its posetion, its symbolic use. 

1. The terminal part of the arm beyond the wrist, 
consisting of the palm and five digits, forming the 
organ of prehension characteristic of man. The 
name is also given to the similar members forming 
the terminations of all four limbs in the quadru- 


manous animals or monkeys, 
c825 Vesp. Psalter cavity Strelas in honda mehtges. 
Lbid. cxxviii[i]. 7 Ne zefy ied hond his se riped. c¢ 1000 


Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 264/32 Manus, hand. c1250 
Gen. & Ex. 3336 Moyses helde up his hond. c1386 Cuavu- 
cer Prol, 107 In his hand (v.77. hond, horde} he baar 


a myghty bowe. c1460 Yowneley Myst. (Surtees) 125, 
I bryng rekyls..Here in myn hende. 1548 Hatt Chyon., 
Edw. IV, 234 Then eche Prince layed his right hand on y? 
Missal, and his left hand on the holy Crosse, and toke there 
a solempne othe. 160r1 R. Jounson Azngd. § Commw. 
(1603) 108 As long as their hands were able to holde a penne. 
1700 I’. Brown tr. Fresy’s Amusem. Ser. §& Com. 67 Here 
walk’d a French Fop with both his Hands in his Pockets. 
1817 CoLeripce Sibyl. Leaves (1862) 215 And when the 
Vicar joined their hands, Her limbs did creep and freeze. 
1828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. 1, 3x This opposition of 
a fifth member to the other four constitutes what 1s properly 
called the Zand. 1842 Tennyson Break, Break, Break iii, 
O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 1863 Huxtey Man's 
Place Nat. ii. 90 The Gorilla’s hand is clumsier, heavier, 
and has a thumb somewhat shorter in proportion than that 
of a man ; but no one has ever doubted its being a true hand. 

b. The terminal part of the fore-limb in quad- 
tupeds, esp. when prehensile ; the fore-foot. Also 
more widely applied to the terminal part of any 
limb of an animal when prehensile. In Azat. 
and Zool., the terminal part of the ‘arm’ or fore- 
limb in all vertebrates above fishes ; also applied 
to the prehensile claw or chela in crustaceans, and 


formerly to the tarsus of the anterior leg in insects, 

1382 Wyciir Prov. xxx. 28 A lisard with hondis cleueth, 
1535 CoverDALE /67d., The spyder laboureth with hir handes, 
1607 TopsELL Mour-/, Beasts (1658) 341 [A hyena] coming 
to a Man asleep in a Sheep-cot, by laying her left hand or 
fore-foot to his mouth, made or cast him into a deed-sleep. 
1639 T. Bruais tr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. 159 The Lizard .. 
raceth out with her tayle, the markes which with her hands 
she printed in the sand. 1727-51 CuAmBers Cyc/., Hand, 
in falconry, is used for the foot of the hawk .. Yand, in the 
manage..sometimes..stands for the fore-feet of an horse. 
1852 Dana Crust. 1. 428 Hands subtuberculate, 

+e. ¢ransf. The whole arm. Ods. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 728 The vpper ioyntes are 
called by the common name of the //avd, for the Ancients 
accounted the whole member from the shoulder to the fingers 
ends to bee all the Hand. 1661 Lovett Hist. Anin. & 
Min, 302 The limbs are divided into the hands and feet, 
and the hand into the shoulder, cubit, and extremity. 1727- 
51 CuambBers Cycl, s. v., The hand, among anatomists, ex- 
tends from the shoulder to the fingers ends: this is called 
also the greater hand, 

+d. The trunk of an elephant. Ods. 

1607 Torsett Your-f. Beasts (1658) 162 They reverence 
the Sun rising, holding up their trunck or hand to heaven. 
[1843 Macautay Lays, Prophecy of Capys xxiv, The beast 
who hath between his eyes The serpent for a hand.] 1859 
Tennyson Vivier 576 The brutes of mountain back .. with 
their serpent hands. [Cf. Skr. Aasti the ‘handed’.] 

e. jig. 

1592 T. TimmeE 10 Eng. Lepers Bb, Moses and Aaron are 
but Gods hands, Gods lieutenants here in earth, 1653 
A. Witson Fas. J, Pref. 5, I..look to be Anatomized my- 
self by the Hand of Opinion, 1724 R. Fatconrr Voy. (1769) 
3 Safe from the griping Hands of the Law. 1877 BrockEerT 
Cross & Cr. 32 To crumble beneath the hand of time. 

2. In reference to the use of the hand for grasp- 
ing, holding, or retaining; hence used to denote 
possession, custody, charge, authority, power, dis- 
posal: usually in phr. zz (cnéo, to, etc.) the hands 
of, tn other hands, ete. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xxx{[i]. 16 [15] Genere me of hondum 
feonda minra. cx1o0eo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxviii[i]. 109 Is sawl 
min symble on dinum holdum handum. c¢x2g0 Beket 357 
in S. Zug. Leg. I. 116 Pe bischopriches fullen bope In-to he 
kingus hond. a@1300 Cursor M. 22265 Par sal he bath 
yield up of hand, His corun and his king wand. c 1400 
Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 140 Manye men dieden in hise handis 
bi pis wey. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) vi. 18 Many ober 
landes he haldes in his hand. @1530 Pace Let. to Wolsey 
in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. m1. Ixxxi, 199 In Pacquett off 
Lettres ., comyn to my handis thys mornynge. 1548 Hatu 
Chron., Hen. VI, 106 The Frenchemen .. thinkyng the 
victory to be in their handes. 1606 Dekker Sev, Sines 
35 They .. take the lawe into their owne handes, and doe 
what they list. 26xx Biste Gen. xvi. 6 Behold, thy maid 
isin thy hand, 1709 Steete Tatler No. 53 P11 The Citadel 
will be in the Hands of the Allies before the last Day of 
this Month. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. I. 593 The land 

.. round his pleasure grounds was in his own hands. 1889 
Doyte M. Clarke iii, 25 Not once in a month did a common 
newsletter fall into our hands. , 
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b. In Roman Law (tr. L. manus): the power of 


the husband over his wife. 

1875 Poste Gaius 1. § 111 Possession invested the husband 
with right of Hand after a whole year of unbroken co- 
habitation, /ééd¢. Comm. (ed. 2) 97 According to Cicero, 
the wife was only called materfamilias when subject to 
Hand. 1875 Maine //ist. Inst. xi. 313 [In early Roman 
Law] the wife was said to come under the hand of her 
husband. ; 

3. In reference to action performed with the 
hand, and hence ( fg.) to action generally; thus, 
often =agency, instrumentality: esp. in phr. dy the 


hands of, by (a person’s) hand. 
c 82s Vesp. Psalter cviiili]. 27 Dat witen Sette hond Sin 
eos is. c1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxvi. 17 [Ixxvii. 20] Folc 
pin Su feredest..purh Moyses mihtize handa. c 1175 Law. 
Hom. 91 Pa warhte god feole tacne .. purh pere apostlan 
hondan. c1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. 'T. S.) 235 Makyth 
clene 3oure handys, bat is, 3oure werkys. 1535 COVERDALE 
Fudg. vi. 36 Yf thou wilt delyuer Israel thorow my hande. 
1586 TI. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad.1. 4 If everie one. did 
not put to his helping hand for the correction and reform- 
ation ofthem. 1639 Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 
58 To suffer by the hands of the hangman. 1662 STILLINGFL. 
Orig. Sacr. i. i. § 8 If some. .attribute such things to Gods 
immediate hand. 1712 W. Rocers Voy. 305, I sent it by 
the HandofanEnemy. 1772 Priestiey /ust. Relig. (1782) 
I. 226 Many .. eminent Stoics died by their own hands. 
1847 De Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. III. 11 She could 
turn her hand to anything. fj 
b. Part or share in the doing of something: esp. 


in phrase, 4o have a hand in. 

1597 SHAKS. 2 Hen. IV, v. ii. 140 In which you (Father) 
shall haue formost hand, 1625 Bacon Zss., Empire (Arb.) 
303 His Queen had the principall hand in the Deposing 
and Murther of her Husband. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. 1, 
We had two romantic names in the family; but I solemnly 
protest I had no hand init. 1837 C. M. Gooprince Voy. 
S. Seas (1843) 122, 1 am at a loss myself to discover what 
hand the moon could have had in it. 

4. In reference to the position of the hands, one 
on each side of the body: Side (zight or left) ; 
hence more generally, side, direction, quarter. 
Also fig. (See also Io and 32h, i, j.) 


cx000 /EL¥rRic Gev. xlviil. 13 Sette Ephraim on his swip- 
ran hand pet wes on Israheles wynstran hand. c¢1205 
Lay. 14734 Heo ise3en an heore riht hond, a swipe feier 
zit-lond. c1320 Six Tristr. 357 Chese on aiper hand 
Wheber pe leuer war Sink or stille stand. 1513 More in 
Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 795 At the last he came out .. 
with a Bishop on every hand of him. 1535 STEwarT Crov. 
Scot. II. 93 All Gallowa and Walis of Annand, And all the 
dalis on the efter hand. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIIT, 73 
On the other hande or syde of the gate, was set a pillar. 
1583 HoLtysanp Campo di Fior 91 When you are there, 
turne on the right hand, and then on the left hand. 1627 

. Doucuty Divine Myst. (1628) 12 Schoolmen do alwaies 
incline to the worse hand. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 3 P 5 
The Floor, on her right Hand, and on her left, was covered 
with vast Sums of Gold. 1884 Manch. Exam. 8 Sept. 8/6 
The mountains on either hand become loftier and steeper. 

b. fig. In various phrases with present par- 

ticiples, expressing a way, direction, or tendency 
as opposed to its contrary; as ov (wfon, in, of) 
the mending hand, i.e. in the way to mend or 
recover, getting better; so also with advanc- 
ing, srowing, thriving, declining, gaining, losing, 
suffering, giving, receiving, etc. arch. and dial. 

1598 GrRENEWEY Jacitus’ An. 1. ii. 3 Giuing out that 
Augustus was on the mending hand. 1651 N. Bacon Disc, 
Gout. Eng. u. xviii. (1739) 95 What the Chancery was in 
times past, hath been already shewed; still it is in the 

rowing and gaining hand, 1701 J. Law Counc. Trade 
Censih 187 When the nation shall once be brought as much 
upon the thriving or growing, as now it is upon the de- 
clining hand. 1789 Westry Ws. (1872) XII. 439 Mr. 
Wrigley .. is now also on the mending hand. 1828 Craven 
Dial. s.v., ‘To be on the mending hand’, to be ina state of 
convalescence. 1858 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. vi. iv. (1865) II. 
166 Friedrich Wilhelm’s ill-humour..has long been upon 
the growing hand. 

+¢. In phr. At a bad hand, at the worst hand, = 


position, case. Obs. 

¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymion xiv. 352 He saw well that 
his folke was at the worste hande. 1621 Br. Mountacu 
Diatribe 111. 42t Paulus .. at worst hand hath related it in 
good and true Latine. 1640 FuLLER Joseph's Coat iv. (1867) 
144 Is the world at this bad hand.. that one must be far 
from trusting their nearest friends? 

5. As used in various ways in making a promise 
or oath; spec. as the symbol of troth-plight in mar- 
riage; pledge of marriage; bestowal in marriage. 

¢ 1320 Siv 7 ristr. 50 Per to pai bed her hond To heize and 
holden priis. ¢ 1330 Ads § Amit. 156 Therto thai held vp 
her hond. 13.. Coer de L. 604 On the book they layde her 
hand, To that forewarde for to stand. 1390 GowER Conf. 
I. 95 Have here min honde, I shal the wedde. a1440 Szr 
Eglam. 245 ‘3ys’, seyde the erle, ‘here myn honde !’ Hys 
trowthetohym hestrake. 1586 W. Massie Marriage Sernt, 
Many a one for land takes a foole by the hand. 1605 SHaks. 
Lear. v. 31 More convenient is he for my hand Than for 
your Ladies, 1775 SueripAN Duenna ui. vii, In obedience to 
your commands, I gave him my hand within this hour. 
1828 Scott /. M. Perth xxix, Catharine’s hand is promised 
—promised toa man whom you may hate. 1871 L. SrerpHEN 
Playgr. Eur. ii. (1894) 47 Marriage is honoured, and the 
heart always follows the hand. 

+6. Hence, In oaths and asseverations. (See also 
Rigut HAND.) Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 3313 ‘ Say me now’, hesaid, ‘ be pi hand, 
Has pou any fader liuand?’ 1596 SHaxs. Tam. Shr. 
1. i, 194 Master, for my hand, Both our inuentions meet 
and iumpe in one. 1599 — Much Ado w. i. 327 Bene. 
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Tarry good Beatrice, by this hand I loue thee. Beat. Vse 
it for my loue some other way then swearing by it. 1601 — 
All's Well 1. vi. 76 By the hand of a souldier I will 
undertake it. 1636 Davenanr Platonic Lovers Wks. (1673) 
386 A comely old fellow, by this hand. 

** As representing the person. 

7. In reference to the person who does something 
with his hands; hence often denoting the person in 
relation to his action. 

1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. xi. 5 The Nourse of time and ever- 
lasting fame, ‘That warlike handes ennoblest with immortall 
name. 1598 Barrer 7/eor, Warres i. ii. 77 The quadrate 
of ground..wherein many hands are brought at one time to 
fight. 1615 J. StepHENS Satyr. Ess. 242 Except some 
charitable hand reclaimes him. 1724 A. Cottins Gr. Chr. 
Relig. 177 The Pentateuch..was translated .. by different 
hands. 1893 E. M. Tuomrson Gk, §& Lat. Paleogr. xi. 
150 Additions... by the hand that retouched the writing. 

b. spec. In reference to an artist, musician, 
writer, actor, etc. as the performer of some work ; 
hence sometimes used to denote the person himself. 

1644 Evetyn Jem. (1857) I. 70 Painted in miniature by 
rare hands. 1665 Boyle Occas. Re/?. Pref. (1845) 9 These 
Papers .. [as well] as those of the same hand that have pre- 
ceded them. 1696 tr. Du Mont’s Voy, Levant 86 Paintings, 
by the most celebrated Hands. 1738 Daily Post 12 July, 
A Band of Musick, consisting of the best hands from the 
Opera, and both the Theatres. 1790 Patey Hore Pazd. 
1.7 Everything about them indicates that they come from 
the same hand. 

8. A person employed by another in any manual 
work; a workman or workwoman. 

1655 Mrg. Worcester Cent. Juv. § 14 Many hands ap- 
plicable to the same force, some standing, others sitting. 
1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 42 Those hands .. that 
must be employed in their building. 1721 BerkeLey Prev. 
Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. 111. 200 Manufactures, which. .would 
employ many hands, 1771 FranKiin A ztodiog. Wks. 1840 
I, 29 My son has lately lost his principal hand by death. 
1778 Eng. Gaz. (ed. 2) s. v. Kettering, Near 2000 hands are 
said to be employed here in the manufactory of shalloons, 
tammies and serges, 1856 OrmstEeD Slave States 433 The 
children beginning as ‘ quarter-hands’, advancing to ‘ half- 
hands’, and then to ‘three-quarter hands’; and, finally, to 
‘full hands’. 1886 Froupe Oceana i.7 The ‘hands’ and 
the ‘hands’’ wives and children. 

b. sfec. Each of the sailors belonging to a ship’s 
crew. Ad! hands: the whole crew. 

1669 Sturmy JZariner’s Mag.1. 18 Come aft all hands. 
1712 W. Rocers Voy, 312 In the Morning we put 35 good 
Hands aboard her. 1726 G. Roserts Four Vears Voy. 13, 
I shipped Hands and began to get things ready as fast as I 
could. 1820 Scorespy Acc. Arctic Reg. 1. 515 All hands 
on board perished. 1834 Mepwin Angler ix Wales 11. 144 
Another hand would not have been amiss. /ééd., She has 
just hands enough to weigh anchor. 

ce, Hence (collog.) A// hands: all the members 
of a party, esp. when collectively engaged in work. 

1703 Farquyar /yconstant 1y. 1, Come, gentlemen, all 
hands to work. 1726 G. Roserts Four Years Voy. 263 
Then all Hands went to fishing. 1860 Dickens Uncome. 
Trav. v, If all hands had been got together, they would 
not have more than half filled the room. 

9. collog. Used (with defining adj.) of a person 
in reference to his ability or skill in doing some- 
thing. (See also OLD hand.) Usually with az. 

1792 Cowrer Let. 30 Mar. He..might be one of our first 
hands in poetry. 1797 G. Wasuincton Le?. Writ. 1892 
XIII. 422 A rare hand at all obsolete claims that depend 
much on a good memory. 1830 J. H. Newman Ze?¢. (1891) 
I, 227, I am a bad hand at criticising men, 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Loom § Lugger ui. ili. 45 He was always but 
a poor hand at writing a letter, 1858 A. W. Drayson 
Sporting S. Africa 48 ‘Do you sketch?’ ‘Well, I’m no 
hand at that’, 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 11. 280 He 
was a good hand at singlestick, 

b. collog. or slang. Used (with defining adj.) of 
a person in reference to his action or character. 

1798 I. Mitner in Lz ix, (1842) 162 His moral character 
was exceedingly bad .. he is still a loose hand. 1860 
Russert Diary India Il. 146 (Hoppe) Little S., the 
Major's partner. .is well known as a cool hand, 

+10. Used of or in reference to a person as the 
source from which something is obtained (cf. 4): 
a. as the source of information, etc. (usually 
with defining adj. indicating the degree of trust- 
worthiness.) Ods. : 

1614 J. CHAMBERLAIN in Crt. §& Times Yas. I (1848) 1. 334 
I have heard it, through several ways, from good hands. 
1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 164 He had it 
from a very good hand, that the King of Poland had sent 
an Ambassador. 1717 Lavy M. W. Monracu Lez. to C’tess 
Mar 30 Jan., An account .. which I have been very solici- 
tous to get from the best hands. 181x J. W. Croker in 
C. Papers June (1884), I hear from a good hand that the 
King is doing much better, 

+b. as the supplier of Roo : In phrases denot- 
ing rate or price (with qualifying adj.), as a¢ the best . 
hand, most profitably or cheaply; so at the better 
hand, at a dear hand. Obs. 

1552 Hutoer, Bye dearer, or at the last hande. 1582 
N. Licuerietp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. xxxiii. 82 b, 
To the end our Merchaunts..might..buye theyr Spices at 
the better hande. 1599 Haxtuyr Voy. II. u. 3 For the 
procuring of which. .commodities at the best and first hand. 
1696 J. F, Merchants’ Ware-ho. 1x The whole sute is 
generally sold at the best hand for three Pound ten. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 288 p 3 Buying and importing... Linens, 
and Pictures, at the best hand. 1767 Cowper Let. to Hill 
14 May Wks. 1837 XV. 16, I might .. serve your Honour 
with cauliflowers and broccoli at the best hand, 

ce. With ordinal numerals, indicating a series of 


HAND. 


so many persons through whom something passes. 
See also First HAND, SECOND HAND. 

1439 Nodls of Parit. V. 32/1 Your Lieges selle the Mer- 
chandises .. in the said Contres, and at the first hand 
bye ayeinward Merchandises of the same Contres. 1551 
Epw. VI Zit. Rem. (Roxb.) II. 504 We should by all 
thinges at the first hand of straungers. 1 fTay any 
Work 44, I had it [the tale] at the second hand, 1624 
Bepve.t Le/é¢, xi. 141 You haue it but at the third, or fourth 
hand, perhaps the thirtieth or fortieth. 1713 OckLEy Acc. 
Barbary Pref. (1718) 11 The Uncertainty which attends the 
writing Things at second Hand. 1888 Bryce A mer. Commw. 
I. xxv. 273 Very few of the members..had been in England 
so as to know her constitution. .at first hand. 

*** As put for tts capacity or performance. 

ll. Capacity of doing something with the hand, 
and hence of doing generally ; skill, ability, knack. 

1398 TrevisA Barth. De P. R. v. xxviii. (1495) 137 We 
sayen thyse haue a good hond, that is to vnderstonde, a good 
crafte of wrytynge other of payntynge, 1539 LATIMER Sev. 
& Rem. (1845) 416 You be indeed scius avtifex, and hatha 
good hand to renew old bottles, 1586 Day Eng. Secretary 
i. (1625) 130 The perfection of his hand in the variety and 
neat delivery of his letters in writing. 1699 BentLey Pad, 
297, I cannot but take notice of his unlucky Hand, when- 
ever he meddles with Authors. 1708 Morrrux Rabelais v. 
xx, I have no hand at making of Speeches. 1791 Mrs, 
Rapcuirre Rom. Forest ii, 1 had always a hand at car- 

entry. 188: E. D. Brickwoop in Zxcyct. Brit. X11. 197/t 

he ‘hand for crust’ which is denied to many cooks and 
cannot be learned. 

12. Horsemanship. In various expressions refer- 
ting to the management of the reins and bit with 
the hand; often =skill in handling the reins. 

1375 Barsour Bruce u. 120 For thar na horss is in this 
land Sa wycht, na 3eit sa weill at hand. x88 Pertie 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 157 b, The father .. ought in 
this doubt, to carrie a heavie hand, rather than a light, on 
the bridle. 1686 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1. (ed. 3) 54 Ina 
short time he will..be at such command upon the hand, that 
he will strike at what rate you please. 1725-51 CHAMBERS 
Cyci. »s.v., A horseman is said to have 2o hand, when he 
only makes use of the bridle unseasonably. 1807 Sir R. 
Witson Frn/. 22 June in Life (1862) II. viii, 279 She not 
only sits gracefully but has a master’s hand. 1875 Wuyrr 
MELVILLE Riding Recoll. v. (1879) 73 Strong of seat, and 
firm of hand. 188: E. D. Brickwoop in Aucycl. Brit. XI. 
197/t Much depends on the rider having good hands. .. A 
rider with good hands never depends upon his reins for 
retaining his seat. /d¢d. 199/1 A jockey must therefore .. 
have a hand for all sorts of horses, and in the case of two 
and three year olds a very good hand it must be, 

b. See quot. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cyc. s.v., Hand is also used for a 
division of the horse into two parts, with respect to the 
rider’s hand. The /ore-hand includes the head, neck, and 
fore-quarters. The Aind-hand is all the rest of the horse, 

13. The performance of an artist, etc. ; execution, 
handiwork; style of execution; ‘touch’. + Also 
concr. The product of artistic skill ; handiwork. 

1667 Mirton P, Z. 1x. 438 Among thick-woy’n Arborets 
and Flours Imborderd on each Bank, the hand of Eve. 
1671 — P, R. 1v. 57 Carved work, the hand of famed 
artificers In cedar, marble, ivory or gold. 1762-71 H. 
Wacpote Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) 111.77 By what I 
have seen of his hand, particularly his own head at Hough- 
ton, he was an admirable master. 1883 A ¢henwum 30 June 
834/2 An exhaustive acumen in discriminating styles and 
‘hands’ [in prints]. 

b. Touch, stroke (in phr. /ast hand, etc.). 

1648 Gace West Ind, Ep. Ded. A iij b, The last hand of 
the Painter, 1707 Lurrrett Brzef Rel, (1857) VI. 132 An 
opportunity of putting the last hand to the happy union of 
the 2 kingdoms. 1755 T. Amory JZem. (1769) II. 154 An 
itinerary Iam giving the last hand to, 1760-72 tr. ¥uan 
& Udloa's Voy, (ed. 3) Il. 291 Willing to put the finishing 
hand to our principal work. 1865 M. Arnotp £ss, Crit, 
ix. 376 The compiler did not put his last hand to the work. 

14. A turn or innings in certain games, as cricket, 
racquets, billiards. (See also 23 c.) 

17.. Laws of Cricket in Grace Cricket (1891) 15 To allow 
2 minutes for each man to come in when one is out, and ro 
minutes between Each Hand to mark y® Ball, that it may 
not be changed. 1819 Haztirt in Every-day Bk, (1825) 868 
The four best racket-players of that day.. Davies could give 
any one of these two hands a time, that is half the game, 
1884 Lillywhite’s Cricket Ann. 45 Fine all-round fielding 
enabled them to get Marylebone out for 80 in their second 
hands. 1894 Z7zes 6 Mar. 7/2 (Racquets) Mr. Dawkins 
opened, and in the sixth hand he went from 5-3 to 14-3. 
1897 Daily Chron. 16 Feb. 5/6 (Billiards) Peall had four or 
five hands to score 16, but the champion could only muster 
a 4oanda 50. 

15. A round of applause. : 

1sgo Suaks. Mids. N. v. i. 444 Giue me your hands, if we 
be friends, And Robin shall restore amends. 

16. The action of the hand in writing and its 
product ; handwriting; style of writing; esp. as 
belonging to a particular person, country, period, 
profession, etc. (See also CoURT-HAND, SHORT- 
HAND, etc.). 

1390 Gower Conf III. 305 To make an ende And write 
ayein her owne honde. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. 
(7568) II. 782 Written in ParcBaisont in a fayre set hande. 
1530 PatsGr. 433/1 He goeth to the writyng scole, but his 
hande appayreth every daye. 1542 Upatt Lrasm, Apopth. 
1. (1877) 251 Written in greate letters of texte hande. 1576 
FieminG Panopl. Epist. 276 He wrote a running hand. 
1660 WitisrorD Scales Comm. To Rdr. Aij, Mr. Nathanael 
Sharp, who writeth all the usuall hands writ in this Nation. 
1705 Hearne Collect, 31 Aug., A French woman writ the 

verbs .. in variety of Hands. 1709 Sreete & ADDISON 
Tatler No. 110 ® 4 A Letter which he acknowledged to be 
his own Hand was read. 1840 Lytton Money 1. iii, But he 
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will recognize my hand, 1893 E. M. THomrson G&, § Lat. 
Palgogr. xix. 301 We find it convenient to treat the cursive 
or charter-hand as a separate branch of medizval English 
writing apart from the literary or book-hand. 

b. Hand of writ, write (Sc.) = prec. ; also trans. 
said of the person. 

1816 Scorr Antig. xv, ‘Div ye think naebody can read 
hand o’ writ but yoursell?’ 1870 Ramsay Revzin. v. (ed. 18) 
118, I am not a good hand of write. 1890 STEVENSON 
Vailima Lett, (1895) 14, I request a specimen of your 
hand of write. 

17. The name of a person written with his own 
hand as an attestation of a document ; signature. 
Obs. or arch., exc. in phrases in which Aad is 
now understood more literally. See also zsder 
the hand of, 354. Note of hand: see Note. 

1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § 4 Euery writinge .. sub- 
scribed with the hande and name of the clerke of the 
hanaper. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIII, 29 Notwith- 
standynge his othe... and his awne hand and seale. 1607 
Dekker Hist. Sir T. Wyatt Wks, 1873 III. 84 Will you 
not subscribe your hand with other of the Lords? 16r1 
Suaxs, Wint. 1. 1. iv. 288 Dor. Is it true too, thinke you. 
Autol. Fiue Iustices hands at it, and witnesses more then 
my packe will hold. 1640 S. D'Ewes in Le¢¢. Lit, Men 
(Camden) 167 A petition .. from the Cittie of London ac- 
companied with fifteene thousand hands. 1666 Pepys Diarxy 
25 Sept. (1879) IV. 92 By Coach to Lord Brouncker’s, and 
got his hand to it. 1726 SHetvocke Voy. round World 
(2757) 41 In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our 
hands and seals. Zod. (Form of testing clause) As witness 
the hands of the said A. B. and C. D. i 

*EEK Something like or of the size of a hand. 

18. An image or figure of a hand. 

c 82s, Vesp. Psalter cxili. [cxv.] 7 Honda habbad and ne 
grapiad. 1535 Coverpate /d7d., Their ymages. .haue handes 
and handle not. 1644 BuLwer Chzro/. 165 The custome of 
the Romans..to erect a statue of Mercurie with the Fore- 
Finger pointing out the maine road, in imitation whereof.. 
we have in such places notes of direction ; such is the Hand 
of St, Albans, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 11. xvii. 3999/1 He 
beareth Vert, a Hand proper, holding of a Pen. 1717 
Frezier Voy. S. Sea 242 The Ladies wear..a little Jeat 
Hand..called Higa, the Fingers closed, but the Thumb 
standing out. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Amt. Breakf-t. ix, A 
great wooden hand,—a glove-maker’s sign. : 

b. A conventional figure of a hand with the 
forefinger extended (¢g>), used in writing or print- 
ing to draw attention to something. 

1612 Brinstey Pos. Parts (1669) p. iv, A Hand pointing 
at some places which are of most necessary use. 

19. The pointer or index which indicates the 
divisions of a dial, esp. that of a clock or watch. 
(See Hour-, MinuvE-, SECONDS-HAND. ) 

1575 Lanenam Lez#, (1871) 55 ‘Whe handz of both the tablz 
stood firm and fast, allveyz poynting too iust too a clok. 
1s9z SHAKS. Kom. & Ful. 1. iv. 119. 1661 Hrnane In- 
dustry 100 Now this animated needle shews with the Lilly- 
hand..the North. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5863/4 A striking 
Gold Watch with an Alarm, Hour-Hand and Minute-Hand. 
1781 Cowrer Retirement 681 An idler is a watch that wants 
both hands, As useless if it goes as when it stands. 1846 
Loner. Old Clock on Stairs ii, Half-way up the stair it 
stands, And points and beckons with its hands. 

20. A lineal measure, formerly taken as equal to 
three inches, but now to four; a palm, a Hanp- 
BREADTH. Now used only in giving the height 
of horses and the like. 

1361 Epen Arte Nawig. 1. xviii. 19 Foure graines of 
barlye make a fynger : foure fingers a hande: foure handes 
afoote, 1661 Lovett A7st. Anim. § Min. 102 Prickles .. 
of two or three hands length. 1664 BuTLer Hvd. 1. i. 694 
A Roan Gelding twelve Hands high. 1810 Sporting Ma, 
XXXVI. 196 A galloway under fourteen hands. 1857 
Lawrence Guy Liv. (Tauchn.) 67 (Hoppe) A chestnut stand- 
ing full sixteen hands, 

21. As a measure of various commodities (the 
single articles or parts being sometimes compared 
to fingers). a. A bundle of tobacco-leaves tied 
together. b. A certain quantity of water-cress. 
ce. Five oranges or herrings. d. A palmate root 
of ginger. e. One of the clusters, each containing 
from 8 to 20 fruits, into which a bunch of bananas 
or plantains naturally divides. 

1726 G. Roperts Four Years Voy. 102 In another Locker, 
I found four orfive Hands of Tobacco, 1851 MayHrew 
Lond, Labour 1. 92 (Hoppe) A single hand being 5 oranges. 
Ibid. 150 We buy the water-cresses by the ‘hand’. One 
hand will make about five halfpenny bundles. 1861 Jd7d. 
III. 163 Five herrings make a hand. 1879 J. R. Jackson 
in Excycl. Brit. X. 603/2 Uncoated ginger .. the ‘races’ 
or Shands’ [are] from 3 to 4 inches long. 1886 U.S. Con- 
sular Rep. No. 65. 216 (Cent). The fruit [banana] .. con- 
sists of a stock on which are from four to twelve clusters 
called hands. 1888 Parton & Dittinar in ZLucycl. Brit. 
XXIII. 425/1 The leaves .. [of tobacco] are made up into 
‘hands’, or small bundles of from six to twelve leaves. 
1894 in Pop. Sct. Monthly XLIV. 497 A hand [banana] 
may contain from a dozen to twenty fruits or ‘ fingers’. 

22. Cookery. A shoulder of pork, (Formerly 
applied to part of a shoulder of mutton.) 

1673 S. C. Rules of Civility x. 102 A Shoulder of Mutton 
is to be cut like a semicircle betwixt the flap and the hand. 
a@ 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hand (of Pork), the shoulder 
joint of a hog, cut without the blade-bone. 1863 Mrs. 
GaskELL Sylvia's L. I. 62 Flitches of bacon and ‘hands’ 
(i. e. shoulders of cured pork. .) abounded, 

*EKEE That which ts held in the hand. 

23. In games of cards: The cards dealt to each 
player ; the handful of cards held by each at the 
beginning of the game, 
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1630 R. Fohnson's Kingd, & Commu. 41 He that winnes 
the game, gets not only the maine Stake, but all the Bets 
by follow the fortune of his hand. 1694 Concreve Doxble 
Dealer 1, i, Plays (1887) 122 Then I find it’s like cards; if 
either of us have a good hand, it is an accident of fortune, 
1726 Swirt 7h. Various Subj. Wks. 1778 XI. 358, I must 
complain the cards are ill shuffled, till I have a good hand, 
1881 Knowledge No. 4. 83/2 In whist each player is to con- 
sider his partner’s hand as well as his own. 

b. The person holding the cards, Z/der or 
eldest hand, the person who plays first ; so younger 
hand, second, third hand, etc. 

1589, etc. [see ELDER a, 4, ELpEsT 5]. 1663 Drypen Wild 
Gallant ww. i, Zounds, the rogue has a quint-major, and three 
aces younger hand. 1746 Hoyir Whist (ed. 6) 22 You are 
anelder Hand, 1828 T. Arrp in Blackw. Mag. Dec. 713/1 A 
fag partner at whist when a better fourth hand is wanting. 

ec. A single round in a game, in which all the 
cards dealt at one time are played. 

1622 Masse tr. Aleman’s Guzman d’Alf, II. 123 When 
I had wonne two or three hands, I tooke pleasure now and 
then to lose a little. 1771 Smottetr Huwph. Cl, (1815) 66 
They take a hand at whist, or descant upon the General 
Advertiser. 1837 Dickens Pickw. vi, The odd trick at the 
conclusion of a hand. 1876 World V. No. 113. 17 We have 
a room where we can take a hand at whist. 

d. fig. 

In many phrases, as fo Pray into the hands of another, to 
Force the hand of, to SHow one’s hand, etc., for which 
see the verbs. 

1600 HoLianp Livy xxv. xxxiv. 575 They..expected cer- 
tainely to haue another hand as good as this. @1626 Bacon 
(J.), There was never a hand drawn, that did double the 
rest of the habitable world, before this. 1777 SHERIDAN 
Sch. Scand. tv. iii, 1 have a difficult hand to play in this 
affair. 1882 B. Harte /7/7f ii, Until you saw my hand, 
1887 Riper Haccarp ess xiii, You don’t show me your 
hand like this for nothing. 

+24. A handle. Ods, 


1523 FirzHers. usd, § 23 Holdedowne the hynder hand 
of his sith, that he do not endent the grasse. 1549 Ludlow 
Churchw,. Acc, (Camden) 40 For makynge a hand to our 
lady belrope. 1715 Desacutiers Fires Jipr. 142 The 
little Hand to turn the Cylinder or Shutter. 1764 V. Green 
Surv. Worcester 232 The business called handling .. i.e, 
putting the hand to cups. 

The part of a gun grasped by the hand. 

1881 GREENER G7m 433 The circumference of the hand 
may be obtained by passing a string round it immediately 
behind the trigger-guard...The usual hand is about 5-in. in 
circumference for 12-bores. 

II. Phrases. 

* With governing preposition. 

(See also AFOREHAND, AFTERHAND, ase¢dehand 
(s.v. AstpE IV), BEFOREHAND, BEHINDHAND, Ce- 
tween- (Sc. atween-) hands (BETWEEN prep. 3 b); 
NEARHAND, NIGH-HAND, OFF-HAND, UNDER-HAND.) 

25, At hand, 

a. Within easy reach; near; close by. (Some- 
times preceded by close, hard, near, niyh, ready.) 

a@ 1300 Cursor M. 15710 He es cummand negh at hand pe 
tresun has puruaid., J/d7d. 17922 (Gott.) He cums at hand 
to slak 3ur site. a@x1400-50 Alexander 81 Artaxenses is at 
hand, & has ane ost reryd, 1535 CoveRDALE Ps, cxviiili]. 151 
Be thou nye at honde also (o Lorde). 1548 Hatt Chron, 
Hen. V, 46b, Their enemies wer ever at hande. 1667 
Mitton P. ZL, 11. 674 Satan was now at hand. 1750 JoHNSON 
Rambler No. 19 P15 Forced to produce not what was best 
but what happened to be at hand. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge x, Have you a messenger at hand? 

b. Near in time closely approaching. 
times qualified as prec.) Also + at hands, 

¢1200 OrMIN 16147 Himm pinnkepp batt hiss herrte shall 
Tobresstenn neh att hanndess. a@ 1300 Cursor M/. 14206 If 
he mai slepe, hele es at hand. c1400 Desty. Troy 396 And 
she at hond for to haue husband for age. 1526-34 ‘TINDALE 
2 Thess. ii. 2 As though the daye of Christ were at honde. 
1662 J. Davirs tr. Olearius’ Voy, Ambass. 34 The end of 
both his Voyage and life were neer at hand. 1724 Dr For 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 39 The diet at Frankfort is at hand. 
1820 Keats St. Agnes viii. The hallowed hour was near at 
hand. 1868 J. H. Brunt Ref Ch, Eng. I. 433 Further 
great changes were at hand, 

+c. Atthe immediate moment; at the start. Ods. 

16or SHaks. Ful. C. 1v. ii. 23 Hollow men, like Horses 
hot at hand, Make gallant shew..But when they should 
endure the bloody Spurre.. Sinke in the Triall. 1640 
Futter Foseph's Coat iii. (1867) 133 Some men’s affection 
spends itself with its violence, hot at hand, cold at length. 
1680 — Pisgah 11. xiv. 297 Rebellion, though running so at 
hand, is quickly tyred .. Loyalty is best at a long course. 
1705 STANHOPE Parvapfhr. II. 223 Many .. though hot at 
hand, yet quickly abate of their Speed. 

+d. =By hand: see 26a. Ods, 

1595 SHAKS. Foh V. ii. 75 A Lion fostered vp at hand. 

+e. At the wrist. Ods. 

[c 1386 Cuaucer Pro/. 193 (Harl. 7334), I saugh his sleues 
purfiled atte hond [.Sza texts at the hond] Wip grys.] 1697 
Lond, Gaz. No. 3256/4 The Coat buttoned close at Hand. 

+f. At close quarters in conflict; fighting hand 
to hand (wth). Also at hands. Obs. (Cf. to 
come to hands, 37 db.) 

1565-73 Coorrr Thesaurus s.v. Cominus, Pugnare 
cominus cum hoste, to fight at hand, or hand to hand with 
hys enimy. @ 1608 Sir F. Vere Comm. 97 When they were 
come up and at hands with the enemy. 

+e. At (on, upon) any hand: on any account, 
in any case. So at no hand; on no account, by 
no means. Ods. 

1430 Syr Tryam. 995 He never sir James slowe at none 
fete 1553 I. Witson (het, (1580) 200 The feined Fables 
.. would not bee forgotten at any hande. 1568 GrarTon 
Chron. II, 27 The Welshemen would at no hand geve him 


(Some- 
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any oportunitie to fight with them. 1620 VeNNeER Via Recta 
Introd. 11 It is at no hand to be allowed. 1646 Buck Rich. 
FLT, % 5 His secret drift was, to apt and prepare the Duke 
toa Rebellion atany hand. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. 
128 This the Gravity of Zeno’s School will, at no hand, permit. 
+h. Ad every hand: on all hands. Obs. 
1690 W. Wacker J/diomat, Anglo-Lat. 48 It is believed 
at every hand. : 
+i. At (a person’s) hand: near him, close by 
him, in attendance upon him, at his disposal, 
subject to him, (also at the hand, at hand unto). 
At one's own hand: at one’s own disposal, one’s 


own master. Ods. or dial. 

1382 Wyctir 1 Chron, xviii. 17 Forsothe the sonys of 
Dauid [were] first at the kyngis hond. ¢1430 Sy» Gener. 
2066 Al the gretest of that lond Because of mede were at his 
hond. 1508 Dunpar Tua mariit Wemen 12, 1 hard.. Ane 
hie speiche, at my hand. 1613 Purcnas Pilerimage (1614) 
136 The Gibeonites .. were at hand unto the Levites in the 
meanest offices about the.. Temple. 1619 Canterbury 
Marriage Licences (MS.), Lidia Webb .. nowe at her owne 
hand, her parents being all dead. 1700 Pennsylv, Archives 
I. 130 The proprietors did not set up a government at their 
own hands but were authorized. 

j. At the hands of: from the hands of; from. 
(Expressing the immediate source, after such verbs 
as receive, take, find, seek, require, etc. See AT 11.) 

a1035 Laws of Cuut 1, c. 22 ‘To onfonne..zet bisceopes 
handa. ¢1200 OrmIN 9261 ‘To wurrbenn fullhtnedd att hiss 
hannd. 1535 CoverDALE Yoo ii. 10 Seing we haue receaued 
prosperite at the honde of God. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bh. Com. 
Prayer, Visitation of Sick, You may fynde mercy at our 
heauenly fathers hande. 1662 J. Davigs tr. Oleartus’ Voy. 
Ambass, 288 The King would take it very ill at their hands, 
1749 Firtpinc Tom Jones v. iii, The many little favours, 
received..at his hands. 1768-1884 [see Ar Aref. 11 b]. 1893 
F. W. Martvanp in Traill Social Eng. ii. 165 He had just 
received the Christian faith at the hands of Roman 
missionaries. 

26. By hand. 

a. With the hand or hands; by manual action 
or labour, as opposed to machinery, or to natural 


processes, 

1549 CoveERDALE, etc. Ervasm, Par. 2 Tim. 21 The 
ghospell, whiche I delyuered vnto thee..delyuer likewise 
by handes vnto others. 1592 ‘T. Timme Zen Eng. Lepers 
Gij, They bring up by hand crammed and franked foules 
and beastes. 1653 WALTON Amgver xi. 204 Many will fish 
for the Gudgion by hand. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ 
Voy. Anibass. 163 A very great bank, so even, that it seems 
to have been done by hand. 1709 STEELE 7atlerx No. 89 
P 6, 1 was bred by Hand. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) 1.278 Implements employed in the preparation 
of flax by hand. 1861 Dickens Gt. Exfect. 1i, She had 
brought me up ‘byhand’, 1881 77th 19 May 686/2 Em- 
broidery done by hand. 

b. By, past, aside (as in fo put by hand); usually 
pred, or adj. laid aside, done with, disposed of ; 
past, finished, over. Sc. 

1637 Rutuerrorp Leéz. (1830) 199 Many ells and inches 
of the short thread of your life are by-hand since I saw you. 
Lbid. 1. xi. (1664) 32 ‘Vhe greatest part but play with Chris- 
tianity, they put it by hand easily. 1782 Str J. Sinccair 
Observ. Scot, Dial, 53 (Jam.) A good thing by-hand: a 
good thing over, s 

ce. By the hand: expeditiously, readily, straight- 


way. (Cf. from hand 28 a.) 
1658 GuRNALL Chr. in Avni. verse 14. ix. § 1. (1669) 38/2 
That they should grow rich by the hand. 
7. For one’s own hand. For one’s own interest 


or benefit, on one’s own account. 

1828 Scorr F. M. Perth xxxiv, ‘I fought for my own 
hand’, said the Smith. 1869 TENNyson Coming of Arthur 
218 Each But sought to rule for his own self and hand, 
1879 Froupg Cwsar ix. 92 Lesbos was occupied by adven- 
turers, who were fighting for their own hand. 

8. From hand. 
+a. ‘Out of hand’, at once, immediately. [Cf. 


Ger. von der hand.| Sc. Obs. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 607 The Danis.. Wand saill 
to top, and saillit syne fra hand. 1535 Lynprsay Satyre 
440 Gude sirs, I sall be reddie, evin fra hand. ?a@1550 
Lreiris of Berwik 378 in Dunbar’s Poems (1893) 297 The 
caponis als 3e sall ws bring fra hand. 1858 in A7Zisced?. of 
Wodr. Soc. (1844) 265 Fra hand, eftir that the mater wes 
schawin to me, I persauit. 

+b. Out of reach, away, off. Ods. 

1608 D. 'T. Zss. Pol. § Mor. 15b, And the reason heereof 
is not farre from hand. 

29. In hand, 

a, Zit, (Held or carried) in the hand. 

1390 Gower Conf II. 338 With a bow in honde. 1808 
Dunaan Gold. Targe 110 Cupide the king, wyth bow in 

and. 
sword in hand. 1784 Cowper 7J'ask 1v. 239 With brush in 
hand and pallet spread, 1887 Pal? Mail G. 23 Feb. 3 Sup- 

ose that it went cap in hand to every Government in 
furope, Mod, ‘There sat a reporter pencil in hand to take 
down his words. 
+b. Zn hand, zn one’s hand: (led) by the hand, 
or by a string, or the like. Ods. 

€1385 Cuaucer L. G. W, Prol. 213 And froma fer com.. 
‘The god of love and in his hande a quene. 1423 Jas. I 
Kingis Q. 79 Ech in his stage, and his make in his hand. 
1513 Douctas 4neis 1. vii. [vi.] 47 Panthus..in his hand 
also Harling him eftir his litle nevo, Cummis. 1641 Temes 
de la Ley 126 s.v. Dogge-draw, A Hound that hee leadeth 
inhishand, 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 21 Trot him about 
in your Handa good while: Then offer to Mount. 1782 
C, A, Burney in Mad. D'Arblay’s Early Diary (1889) I. 
305, I charged him to bring his sister in his hand. “1796 
Mrs. E. Parsons Myster. Warn. II. 237 Bringing your 
friend in your hand, 








1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 61 With’ 
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+e. Zn hand: in the company or presence of a 
person, or in attendance on him. Zo come in 
hand; to present oneself, appear. Zo hold in 


hand: to attend on, Ods. ; 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 22239 (Edinb.) Firste sale be descenciune, 
are antecriste sal cum in hande, /did. 2432 (Cott.) Pe king 
..commaunded..Men suld him mensk and hald in hand. 
Jbid, 3916 Ikan wit oper went in hand. . A 

d. In actual or personal possession, at one’s 
disposal; ‘+ in early use, Under one’s authority, 
subject to one; in one’s charge ; in custody, (Also 


in hands.) 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 17990 fe Faderr .. hafebp 3ifenn himm inn 
hannd To weldenn alle pingess. @a1300 Cursor M. 15813 
Petre was in hand nummen for forfait he had don. ¢ 1400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) iv. 12 Cristen men ware wont for to 
hafe pat citee in hand. c153o A bird in hand [see Birp 
sb. 6]. 1551 'T. Witson Logike (1580) 86 Promised to give 
hym a greate somme of money .. and gave hym.. halfe in 
hande, 1623 Bincuam Xenophon 22 ‘The Milesian. .being 
in hand to the Kings people, escaped away naked to the 
Grecians. 1627 J. Carter Exp. Serm. Mount 38 It lyeth 
us in hand, seriously to consider what our practice is. 1633 
T. Starrorp Pac. (70, 1. vii. (1810) 98 Then Desmond O 
Conner layed hold upon James Fits Thomas, and said, My 
Lord you are in hand. 16g0 Locke Hum, Und. i. xxi. 
(1695) 146 Apt to judge a little in Hand better than a great 
deal to come. 1751 Affect. Narr. Wager 43 With a little 
yet in Hand, we were almost starving. 1844 M. Hennecy 
Soc. Syst. 50 To make. . purchases. .according to convenience 
and cash in hand, 1884 Curtis Price in Law Times Rep. 
LI. 157/2 His scrupulous desire to keep the mansion-house 
in hand. JZod. You may keep the offer in hand tll the 2oth, 

+e. In expectation or suspense (with old, 

keep). Obs. 

©1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 1019 Hyr lust to holde 
no wyght in honde. c1374— Troylus 11. 426 (477) But that 
I nyl not holden hym yn honde. 1653 H. CoGan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xxxviii. 152 Not to hold him longer in hand. 
1824 Scorr S?. Ronxan’s xviii, The rogue-lawyers, after 
taking fees, and keeping me in hand for years. 

f. In process; being carried on or actually dealt 

with in any way. (See also ¢ake in hand 42.) 

1386 Cuaucer Reeve's 7. 115 It shal be doon, quod 
Symkyn..What wol ye doon whil that itis in hande? c 1460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 147 Som what is in hand, what 
ever it meyn. 1513 More in Grafton Chyon. (1568) II. 757 
No warre in hande, nor none towarde. 1586 A. Day Zvg. 
Secretary 1.(1625) 22 The matters or newes in hand amongst 
us. 1692 Lp. MoLeswortH Acc. Sweden 109 Though it be 
something forreign to the Matter in hand. 1719 De For 
Crusoe 1, vii, Having much business in hand. 1888 BurGon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men ii. xi, 332 He..gave his whole attention 
to whatever he had in hand. 1895 AZanch. Guard. 19 Oct. 
4/8 The work..is now well in hand. 


g. In hand with: occupied or engaged with, 
dealing with; in conference with, endeavouring to 
persuade (also 77 hands with). Obs. or dial. + In 
hand to do something : occupied in doing it. Ods. 


(See also Zo go in hand with, 39.) 

1470-85 Matory Arthur x. Ixii, I shal neuer be at ease in 
my herte tyl I be in handes with them, xg509 Barctay Shyp 
of Folys (1874) Il. 25 Another with Grece and Cesyll is in 
honde. 1515 SurroLk in S/ate Papers Hen, VIII (For. & 
Dom.) U1. 1. 26 The Queen was in hand with me the first 
day I [came], and said she must be short with me. 1539 
Bite (Great) Ps. lvi. 2 Myne enemyes are daylye in hande 
to swalow me vp. 1604 Jas. I Counter. (Arb.) 111 Is it 
not a great vanitie, that a man cannot heartily welcome 
his friend now, but straight they must bee in hand with 
Tobacco? 1633 Be. Hatt Hard Texts 598 Zerubbabel, 
who is now in hand to build the Temple. 1635 Laup IVs. 
(1860) VII. 116 For the statutes, I am in hand with them, 
[1825-80 JAMIESON s.v., He’s in hands wi’ Jean.]} 


h, Zz hand : under control, subject to discipline. 


(Originally a term of horsemanship, cf. b.) 

1832 Prop. Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 64 They will have 
their horses in hand.. with their heads well up. 1856 
Athenzum 6 Dec, 1491 An Irishman .. who has been kept 
well in hand at a tight University in his calf-days. 1874 
L. SterHen Hours in Library (1892) I. iv, 151 If he had 
strong passions. .he kept them well in hand, 


i. Preceded by a numeral denoting a number of 
draught horses, etc. driven by one person. See 
FouR-IN-HAND, 

1890 Pall Mall G. 20 June 2/1 An eight-in-hand team. 
+j. 22 any hand; in any case, at any rate: = 


25g. Obs. 

16or SHaxs, All's Well ut. vi. 45 Let him fetch off his 
drumme in any hand. 1622 Masse tr. Alesman’s Guzman 
@ Alf, II. 150, I would not in any hand, .he should slip his 
necke out of the collar. 

30. Of. . hands. 

a. Of one’s hands (rarely hand): in respect of 
one’s actions, of action, of valour in fight : usually 
with valiant, proper, etc. A man of his hands: a 
man of yalour, skill, or practical ability. arch. 

«@1300 Cursor M.7 O brut pat bern bald of hand. 13.. 
Coer de L, 2092 ‘Three gentil barouns of England, Wise of 
speech, doughty of hand. 1375 Barsour Brace 1x. 481 This 
Schir Eduard..Wes of his handis a nobill knycht. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur 1. xvii, Ye are. .the man of moost prowesse 
of your handes lyuyng. 1513 DouGLas nels 1x. iii, 130 
Mony thousand douchty men of handis. c1530 H. Ruopes 
Bk, Nurture 73 in Babees Bk. 84 A man of his handes with 
hastynesse Should at no tyme be fylde. 1598 SHaAxs. 
Merry W.1. iv. 27 He is as tall a man of his hands, as any 
is between this and his head. @1635 Naunton Fvragyi. 
Reg. (Arb.) 47 He loved sword and buckler men, and such 
as our Fathers were wont to call.men of their hands. 1886 
Sir F. Pottock Oxford Lect. iv. 108 Learning to be a man 
of your hands with another weapon or two besides, 








HAND. 


+b. Of all hands: on all hands (see 32 h), on 
all sides, on the part of every one; also (quot. 


1588) in any case. Obs. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIT, 6b, Callyng him of al 
handes kynge. 1588 Suaxs. LZ. L. L. ww. tii. 219 OF all 
hands must we be forsworne. 1621-31 LAup Serm. (1847) 
45 Then there is ‘joy’, ‘great joy’, ofall hands, 1715 M. 
Davies Athen. Brit. 1, 260 Both are own’d of all hands to 
be spurious. 

31, Off hand. 

a. SeeOrr-HAND. b. Off one’s hand(s): out of 
one’s charge or control. 70 take off one’s hands: 
to relieve one of the charge or responsibility of. 

1636 Rutuerrorp Left. 1. ccx. (1675) 394 The scattered 
Flock once committed to me, and now taken off my Hand 
by himself, 1676 Wycurritey PP, Dealer vy. ii, He has 
seemed to make his wench rich, only that I might take her 
off his hands. 1698 Fryer Acc. #. India §& P 81 Good 
Masters, who had taken off of his hands more Flesh in that 
time... than he had sold in some Years before. 1765 Foote 
Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 Il. 9 A friend of the lady’s will 
take the child off her hands. 1889 The County xxii, I have 
taken him off your hands. 

32. On hand, upon hand, 

a. In one’s possession; in one’s charge or keep- 
ing: said of things, or of work or business which 
one has to do. Zo have on hand: to have with 
one; to be charged with, have the care or responsi- 
bility of; to have in order to deal with or dispose 


of; to be about or engaged on. 

c 1025 ee v. Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 75 Swa hwylce 
binc on handum mid helicum ofoste si becumen. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 248 Al bat lond pat Eneas heore fader hefde on hond. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 94 Thou hast on honde such a game. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur i. xvii, These xj kynges haue more 
on hand than they are ware of. 1548 UDALL, etc. Evasm, 
Par. Fohn g1b, It onely lyeth you vpon hande to fyght 
manfully. 1815 E. S. Barretr Heroine I. 59 We have 
other matters on hands, 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. India I. 
1v. v. 470 If he possessed in India any money on loan or 
merchandize on hand. 1853 Lytton JZy Novel1. ix, The 
abode .. which had so evidently hung long on hand. Mod. 
We have at present a large stock of tweeds on hand. 

+b. Said of evil, harm, etc. affecting a person. 
To have on hand: to have to bear or suffer. Ods. 
c1200 Moral Ode 192 Pet ure eldre misduden, we habbep 
uuele on honde. c1350 Leg. Rood (1871) 62 Fader, what 
harm es pe on hand. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 12 For ever he 
hath drede upon honde. 
‘+e. In or into one’s presence ; present ; at hand. 
To bring on hand: to bring in, introduce. Zo 


nigh on hand: to draw nigh, approach. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4937 Sargantz send i son on hand Pat 
in pair gare mi god fa fand. did. 10680 To bring acustom 
neu on hand. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 11362 Noy..neghis on hond. 
Ibid. 12265 Onone come the night & neghit vppon hond. 
a@ 1400-50 Alexander 4791 A new note neghis on hand. 

+d. On (an) hand: favourably, prosperously. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 177 Here tuder swide wexed and 
wel pied and god wel on hond. ¢1205 Lay. 22313 Wind 
heom stod an honde. a 1250 Owd § Night. 1649 Me punch 
pat pu me gest an honde. 

e. At hand; in attendance (U.S.). 

1856 OxtmsteD Slave States 372 The slaves they had 
employed never would be ox hand, when the hour for 
relieving came, 1887 J. HAwTHorNE 7'vag. A7Zyst. x, Jonson 
proposed to be on hand again before breakfast. 1891 
Chicago Inter Ocean 16 Feb., I heard that he was about to 
make a sale, and I was on hand. 

+f. On in time, as time goes on. Ods. 

c12z0g Lay. 7165 Peos children weoxen an hond pat heo 
mihten halden lond. /é/d. 12711 Ah pene nome hit losede 
anhond. a1225 Ancr. R. 326 Pe wunde pet euer wursed 
an hond. ¢1320 Six Tristy. 933 On hand Mani man wepen 
sare For ransoun to yrland. 

&. On, upon, one’s hands (rarely hand): resting 
upon one asa charge, burden, or responsibility, or 
as a thing to be dealt with or attended to; opp. to 
off one’s hands. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 134, I haue wife and children 
vpon my hande. 1568 Grarron Chron. I]. 1167 Kerseis, 
and Collons, lay on their handes. 1639 T. Brucis tr. 
Camus’ Mor. Relat, 214 Seeing three men upon his hands, 
what couldhe doe? 1700 T, Brown tr. Fvesny’s Amusem. 
Ser. § Com. 48 Persons ..that have a great deal of Idle 
Time lying upon their Hands. 1790 Burns Tam O'Shanter 

8 That night, a child might understand, The Deil had 

usiness on his hand. 1799 Han. More Fem. Educ. (ed. 4) 
I. 110 Were we thrown a little more on our own hands, 
1889 J.S. Winter J7Zys. Bod (1891) 158, 1 have this house 
on my hands till next October, 

h. On all hands, on every hand: on all sides, 
in all directions, to or from all quarters. 

1601 R. Jounson Kingd. § Commu. (1603) 105 They are 
oppressed on all hands. 1604 Suaks. O//. 11. i. 86 The grace 
of Heauen, Before, behinde thee, and on euery hand 
Enwheele thee round, 1700 Drypen Pref. Fables (Globe) 
506 It is agreed on all hands that he writes even below 
Ogilby. 1775 SHERIDAN Dwenna 1. iv, I have heard it on 
all hands. 1856 R. A. VAUGHAN Mystics (1860) II. vit. vii. 
66 The shameful servility of some, the immoral life of others, 
the bigotry of almost all, repelled him on every hand. 1893 
Law Times XCV, 227/2 It is admitted on all hands. 

1. On (the) one hand, on the other hand, are 
used (besides the physical sense 4) to indicate two 
contrasted sides of a subject, circumstances, con- 
siderations, points of view, etc. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett, (vol. 111.) 55 My mother .. 
being sicke on one hand, and my selfe on the other. 1705 
Bosman Guinea 434 We are obliged to depart without our 
Money: But on the other hand, the next time we come 
hither, we are sure to be honestly paid. 171x AppISoN 


HAND. 


Spect. No. ror p 2 If men of eminence are exposed to cen- 
sure on the one hand, they are as much liable to flattery on 
the other. ae Watts Lmprov. Mindi. v.§ 5 But there 
is a danger of mistake in our judgment of books, on the 
other hand also. 1871 Smites Charact. i. (1876) 10 Either 
being elevated on the one hand, or degraded on the other. 
Mod. This is the larger; on the other hand, its flavour is 
not quite so fine. 

+j. So formerly on either hand, on some hands, 
on this hand. Obs. 

1655 Br. Hatt Rem, Wks. (1660) 205 Here we live with 
men, yea beasts, yea, if (on some hands) I should say with 
incarnate Devils, I should not [etc.]. 1662 STImLincFL. 
Orig. Sacr. m1. vii. § 2 It is no question on either hand 
whether God may require these things or no. 1769 BurKE 
Corr. (1844) I. 188 On this hand I would not choose a very 
shy and cold behaviour. 

k. On any hand: see 25 g. 

33. Out of hand. 

a. At once, immediately, straight off ; without 
premeditation, suddenly ; extempore. 

a Gaw. § Gr. Knt. 2285 Dele to me my destine, and 
do hit out of honde. ¢ 1485 Digdy Myst. (1882)1. 214 Redde 
him of his lyff out of hand a-non. 1578 Lyre Dodoens m1. 
Ixxviii. 427 Aconit is..very hurtful to mans nature, and 
killeth out of hande. a 2 R. LEstrance Yosephus, 
Antiq. xv. xi. (1733) 413 Salome and her Faction were 
Tooth and Nail for dispatching her out of Hand. 1794 
Gopwin Cal, Williams 82 Bid him finish the business out 
of hand. 1883 F. M. Crawrorp Dr. Claudius vii. 114 She 
willmarry you out of hand after a three months’ engagement. 

The opposite of zz hand (in various senses : 
see 29): No longer in process ; done with; not led 
by the hand; from or asa result of some treatment 
(quot. 1823) ; out of or beyond control. 

1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. IV, mi. i. 107 Were these inward 
Warres once out of hand, Wee would (deare Lords) vnto 
the Holy-Land. 1807 CoLerinceE Lé¢#t. (1895) 513 Do what 
you have to do at once, and put it out of hand. 1823 J. 
Bavcocx Dom. Amusem, 153 Though repeated with muri- 
atic acid also, it comes out of hand in a most enviable state 
of whiteness. 1883 W. E. Norris Vo New Thing III. xxxv. 
223 Your temper seems to have got rather out of hand. 

34. To hand. 

a. Within reach, accessible, at hand; near, 
close by, close up, to close combat (ods.); into 
one’s possession or presence. (See also fo come to 
hand, 37 a.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 11235 Sli{k] clathes als sco had to hand. 
Ibid. 14142 His sisters serued him to hand. c¢1400 Rom, 
Rose 4198 It were foly to prece tohonde. c1440 CAPGRAVE 
Life St. Kath, v. 992 Ffor be his massageris sente he me 
to hande Al my sustenauns. 1590 SPENSER F. Q. 1. xi. 8 
By this, the dreadful Beast drew nigh to hand. JZéd. 1. 
vi. 19 Him needed not long call; shee soone to hond Her 
ferry brought. 1750 Franxiin Let. Wks. 1887 II. 166, I 
sent this essay .. and have since heard nothing of it, which 
makes me doubt of its getting to hand. 1845-6 TRENCH 
Huls, Lect. Ser. 1. iv. 69 Evidences ready to hand. 

b. Zo hand, to one’s hand: into subjection, 


under control. 

1607 TorsELt Your. Beasts (1658) 241 Alexander. .at last 
wan the horse to hand. ¢1630 Rispon Swrv. Devon § 266 
(1810) 275 He .. brought the hawk to hand. 1720 De For 
Capt. Singleton iv. (1840) 63 Some of these they had brought 
so to their hand, that they taught them to go and come. 

ce. To (unto) one’s hand(s: ready for one, with- 


out exertion on one’s own part. 

r58x W. CuarkE in Confer. rv. (1584) Ffij b, I English it 
to your hande, because you deale not with the Greeke. 
1606 Suaxs, Ant. § CZ. 1v. xiv. 29 What thou would’st do 
Is done vnto thy hand. 1661 Bramuary Fust Vind. iii. 53 
The Court of Rome had done that to their hands. 1701 
W. Wotton Hist. Rome, Commodus i. 188 The Work is 
done to your Hands already by your Father. 1855 Brown- 
inc A Light Woman xiv, Robert Browning, you writer of 
plays, Here’s a subject made to your hand ! 

35. Under hand. 

+a. In subjection, under control or rule; under 
one’s charge or care. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 6442 (Cott.) pis ilk folk. . Pat moyses had 
vnder hand. ¢ 1340 /é7d. 4261 (‘Trin.) loseph. .hap his godes 
vndir honde. 

b. Secretly, stealthily : see UNDERHAND. 

1611 TourNneuR Az¢h. Trag. m1. ili. Wks. 1878 I. 92 He 
does it under hand. 1705 BosMAN Guinea (1707) 49 Selling 
this Liquor by their Emissaries under-hand. 

ce. Under one’s hand\s; wader one’s action, 


charge, care, or treatment. 

1535 CovERDALE Exod. xxi. 20 He that smyteth his ser- 
uaunt..that he dye vnder his handes. 1659 D. PEL /ipr. 
Sea 72 As a Physician doth to see many patients dying 
under his hands. 1700S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 16 We 
had a Man, who had lost a Limb..under our Hands to cure. 

da. Under the hand of: with the signature of. 
(CE. 4.) 

1633 I. Starrorp Pac. Hib, 1. vii. (1810) 98 Letters which 
were intercepted and brought to mee (under the Presidents 
hand). 1 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 70 An especial 
Order under my hand. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 309 The 
Lady ..gave it my Wife, without any thing under my Hand. 
189x Law Times XCII. 125/t The rule which makes it 
necessary to stamp with a sixpenny stamp an agreement 
under hand only. 

Unto one’s hand: see 34¢. 
25 £, 328. 

36. With .. hands. 

+a. With one’s hands, with (seventh, twelfth, 
etc.) hand: by oath, by the testimony of (seven, 
twelve, etc.) witnesses. (See Du Cange s.v. /ura- 
mentum.) Obs, 
VoL, V, 


Upon hand: sce 
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1484 Surtees Misc. (1888) 43 He welbe at all tymes redy 
to prove and make good eythre upon a book or els with his 
handes. 1609 Leges Marchiarum in Stat. Scotd. 1. 84*/2 
He sall purge him perof at pe merchis.. with be sevynt hand. 
1658 Crevetanp Kustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 472 ‘The 
Abbot with his twelfth Hand. .should swear. 

b. With both hands (fig.): with all one’s might; 
+ fully, freely (quot. 1624). (See also 40 play with 


both hands, 40.) 

{1340 Hamprote Pr. Consc. 1258 Pe world .. Agayn us 
fightes with twa handes.] 161x Biste Micah vii. 3 That 
they may doe euill with both hands earnestly. 1624 BEDELL 
Lett, viii, 118. All this is yeelded with both hands. 1871 L. 
Carrot. Through the Looking-Glass ix. 188 You couldn't 
deny that, if you tried with both hands. 

** With verb and preposition. (See also bear in 
hand (Buar v. 3. e), bring on h. (32 c above), come 
in h. (29 c), have in h., on h. (29 f. 32 a, b), hold 
in h. (29 ¢, e), take off one’s hands (31 b).) 

37. Come to hand. 

a. To come to one, or within one’s reach, to 
arrive, to turn up; to be received or obtained. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 19893 Pan com baa thre men him to hand. 
¢ 1400 Sowdone Bab. 2401 Thai slowen down pat came to 
honde. 1513 More in Grafton Chvon. (1568) II. 782 To 
put on such harnesse as came next to their handes. 1603 
KNo.ies Hist. Turks (1658) 72 The common people .. eat 
whatsoever comestohand. 1807 T. JerFERson W77t. (1830) 
IV. ror The enclosed letter..came to hand yesterday. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) III. 358 Seizing any weapon that 
comes to hand. 

b. Come to (one’s) hands: to come to close 
quarters, engage hand to hand. (Cf. 25 f.) 

1551 Rosinson tr. More's Utop. 11. (1895) 257 The battell 
come to their handes. 1623 BincHaM Xenophon 74 Who 
came to hands, before the whole Armie ioyned. 1882 
Stevenson Vew Arab, Nis. (1884) 237, I want to come to 
my hands with them, and be done. 

+ 38. Fallin hand(s. Ods. (Cf. 29 f, g.) 

ta. To fall to blows; to come to words wth. 


(Also fall on hand.) Obs. 

1448 Paston Lett. No. 60 I. 74 When they met to gyder, 
they fell in handes togyder, and [Sir Robert] smot hym.. with 
hys sord. J/déd. No. 711 III. 72, I felle on hande with hym 
for Matelaske Kerre. 1529 More Com. agst. Trib. 1. 
Wks, 1224/1 She fel in hand with hym and all to rated him. 
1605 CAMDEN (em. (1637) 275 His wife fell in hand with 
him, and asked him; What will you do, list you not to put 
forth your selfe as others doe? a 

+b. Fall in hands with, or to do something : 


to set about, take in hand. Ods. 

1529 More Dyaloge 30b/1 Or he fall in hand wyth the 
tone or the tother. 1577-87 HotinsHeD Chron. (1807-8) II. 
83 King Stephan .. fell in hand to besiege the residue of 
those places which the rebels kept. x161r Bisre 7vans/. 
Pref. 10 Neither..were we the first that fell in hand with 
translating the Scripture into English. 1641 Besr Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 141 Neaver to fall in hands with mole catch- 
inge till St. Marke day bee past. 

+39. Goin hand, on hand. Ods. (Cf. 29 f, g.) 

+a. Go in hand with, or to do something : to 


engage or deal with, be about ; to proceed with. 
1534 More Ox the Passion Wks. 1323/2 Our Sauiour 
foorthwyth went in hande wyth the instytutynge of .. the 
blessed Sacramente. 1587 Harrison L7g/and u. i. (1877) 
1. 38, I will..goin hand with the limits. .of our seuerall sees. 
1639 SANDERSON Sev. II. 124 [That] he should..go in 
hand with it himself, with all convenient care and speed. 
+b. To come to be dealt with or treated. Ods. 
1553 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices (¢ 1600) 159 b, When Atreus 
part should goe in hand [cum tractaretur Atreus]. 
+40. Play on (or with) both hands. To 
practise double-dealing, act with duplicity. Ods. 
1549 Compl. Scot, xi. 89 The kyng of ingland playit vitht 
baytht the handis. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 358 
He slew.. King of the Hunnes, for playing on both hands. 


+41. Stand (one) in (or on) hand. To concern ; 


to be incumbent on; to be the duty or business of. 
(Cf. 32 g.) 

c1585 Hisher’s Life \f. 118 It standeth vs in hand..to 
prostrate ourselves before him. 1583 GoLtpiNG Calvin on 
Deut. Pref. Ep. 3 It standeth us on hand tostrengthen our- 
selues in the infallible certaintie of the holy Christian 
Religion. 1654 H. L’Estrrancre Chas. J (1655) 89 It stood 
him in hand to stand upon his guard. 1786 I. Perkins 
Poem in H. R. Stiles Bundling (1869) 99 Sence it doth 
stand each one in hand To happyfy his life. 

42. Take in hand, }on hand. To take the 
charge or responsibility of ; to set oneself to carry 
out or deal with; to undertake ; sometimes sfec. to 
undertake the discipline, care, or cure (of a person). 

a. with szmple 07. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 25928 Pis hali wark j tak on hand. 1375 
Barsour Bruce 1. 268 Wedding is the hardest band That 
ony man may tak on hand. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 34 Where 
dedly werre is taken on honde. 1535 CoverDALE Ps. c[i]. 4, 
I wil take no wicked thinge in honde. 1581 PEttTie Gwazzo's 
Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 22 To morrow .. we wil take againe our 
matter in hand. x608-rr Br. Hat JZedit. §& Vows u. 
§ 12 Before I take any man in hand, I will knowe whether 
hee be athorne oranettle. 1749 FieLpinc Tom Yones vu. 
iii, Very obedient to me she was when a little child, before 
you took her in hand. 1885 G. ALLEN Babylon xi, I’ve 
taken you in hand. Mod. It is a difficult task that you 
have taken in hand. 2 

b. with zxf. (arch. or dial.) 

I Elegy Edw. I,v, That oure kyng hede take on honde, 
Al Bagdad to 3eme ant wysse. ¢1380 Szr Ferumb. 143 
To take an hond ajen hym to take pe fy3te. 1526 Tin- 
DALE Like i. x For as moche as many have taken in hond 
to compyle a treates off thoo thynges. 1676 Hospes //iad 








HAND. 


I. 268 T’appease Achilles I willtake in hand. Mod. (north. 
dial.) He took in hand to inform the others. 

*** With verb governing hand. (For other 
phrases, as Brar a hand, Forcn (@ ferson’s) hand, 
Hop (one’s) hand, Join hands, Kiss the hand, 
Lay hands on, Lenp a hand, Srv hand (to, on), 
SHAKE hands, STRIKE hands, Try one’s hand, 
Wasu one’s hands of, etc., see the verbs. To have 
ahandin: see 3babove. Zo show one’s hand: 
see 23 d.) 

43. Change hands. To substitute the left hand 
for the right and the converse; to pass from one 
hand to another, from one person’s hand or posses- 


sion to another’s (cf. 2). 

1670, 1732 [see CHANGE v. 2]. 1826 H. N. Corerincr 
West Indies 100'The property in the soil must. change 
hands. 1849 Macautay fst. Eng. II. 160 The -whole 
soil would soon change hands. 

44. Give (one’s) hand. 

a. To present or hold out the hand to be grasped, 


in token of salutation, bargaining, etc. 

1596 Suaxs. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 320 Giue me your hands, 
God send you ioy, Petruchio, ’tisamatch. 1601 — Ful. C. 
v. v. 49 Giue me your hand first. Fare you wel my Lord. 
1876 I’. Harpy Ethelberta (1890) 114 She gave him a hand 
so cool and still that Christopher..was literally ashamed to 
let her see and feel his own. 

+b. fig. To give hands: to consent, agree (0) ; 
to pledge oneself. Ods. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 24 So they all 
gaue hands to this opinion, saue onely Aristotle. 1708 
Ock ry Savacevs (1848) 432 So they gave him their hands 
to be subject to him 

45. Make a hand. 

a. To make one’s profit ; to make a success o/, 
to succeed or speed with. Freq. with qualifying 
adj., as fazr, fine (often ironical), good, etc. 

1538 Lonpon in Lett. Suppress. Monast, (Camden) 234 
They mak ther handes by leesys, salys of wodde, and of ther 
plate. 1583 GoLpiInG Calvin on Deut. iii. 15/1 All is one 
with them, so as they may make their hand. a6 Saks, 
flen, VIII, v. iv. 74 Y’ haue made a fine hand fellowes? 
1669 W. Hacke Collect. Orig. Voy. iii. (1699) 69 We should 
have madea better hand of them. 1702 C. MATHER J/agu. 
Chr, vu. App. (1852) 596 Through the disadvantages of 
their feet by the snow they could make no hand on it. 1727 
Swirt Gulliver u. iii, The farmer. .concluding I must soon 
die, resolved to make as good a hand of me as he could. 
1808 WinpHaM Le?¢. 21 Oct. in SA. Pard. (1812) I. 98, I do 
not find that I make much hand (I should rather perhaps 
say much /oo?) in walking. 1890 BoLprewoop Col. Ke- 
JSormer (1891) 90, I don’t suppose you’d have made much 
hand of them Sy yourself. 

b. Zo make a hand of (with): to make away 
with, make an end of, ‘do for’. Ods. or dial. 

1577-87 HowinsHED Chron. (1807-8) III. 142 They falling 
to the spoile made a hand, and therewith departed. 1583 
Stusspes Anat. Abus. u. (1882) 55 To giue them such 
medicines. .as will soone make a hand of them. 160r Hot- 
LAND Péiny 1x. lx, It makes a hand with it, and digesteth it 
presently. 1678 Bunyan Pilger. Progr. 93 He [Moses] had 
doubtless made a hand of me, but that one came by, and 
bidhim forbear. 1864 CartyLe Mredk. Gt. xv. v. (1871) V1.8 
Hungarian Majesty. .attacks Seckendorf furiously. .in mid- 
winter; and makes.a terrible hand of him. 1887 Chesh. 
Gloss. s.v., I mun know about th’ markets afore I sell: I 
dunna want to be made a hand on. 

46. Take the hand of. To take hold of the 
hand which is given or offered; to join hands. 

1863 Child Marriages (E, E. T. S.) 68 The said Roger 
and Ellin..toke handes together. 1610 Suaks. Jez. 1. ii. 
376 Come vnto these yellow sands, And then take hands. 
1771 Mrs. E. Grirrirn Lady Barton Il. 274 A pair .. as 
firmly united as any that ever took hands, from the first 
wedding in Eden, down to this present day. J7Zod. Take 
my hand; I will lead you safely. 

*ekK With adjective qualifying hand. 

(For other phrases, as Bhoopy hand, EVEN hand, 
Fret hand, Huvrine hand, Hiew hand, Loose, 
hand, Ouv hand, Rup hand, Since hand, StRONG 
hand, Uprrr hand, etc., see the adjectives. See 
also LEFT HAND, OVERHAND, RIGHT HAND, SECOND 
HAND, etc.). 

47. Better hand. ‘+a. Superiority, the ‘upper: 
hand’; precedence. 

1523 [see BetTer a. 5]. 1555 W. WatremMAN Fardle 
Facions i. xi. 243 The name of the ‘Turkes hath gotten the 
bettre hande, and the other [Saracens] is out of remem- 
braunce. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 341 If they might have 
the better hande of us. 1632 Massincer & Firtp Fatal 
Dowry u, i, To let strong nature have the better hand. 
1641 J. TrareE Theo/ogia Theol. 2 That the Gospel should 
have the better hand of the Law. 

b. See 10 b, 45 a. 

48. Clean hands. jig. Freedom from wrong 


doing, innocence or uprightness of life : see CLEAN 


a.3d. : 

1382 Wycur ¥ob xvii. 9 The riz3twis shal holden his weie, 
and with clene hondis adde strengthe. 1539 Bite (Great) 
Ps. xxiv. 4 He that hath cleane handes and a pure hert. 
1667 Pepys Diary 19 May, My Lord Treasurer .. is said to 
die with the cleanest hands that ever any Lord Treasurer did. 
1896 Mortey in Liberal Mag. Dec. 495 You would go. .into 
the councils of Europe with clean hands. 

49. First hand. a. 4? (the) first hand: see 
1oc above, and First HAND, +b. Af first hand: 


at first. Ods. 7 
1600 Hotianp Livy xxv. xxxvii. 577 At first hand they 
wist not what to doe. : 


HAND. 


+50. Good hand. 70 get or have a good hand 
against : to get or have a decided advantage over. 
Obs. (See also make a good hand of, 45 a.) 

1600 HoLtanp Livy vit. vii. 253 The other armie..got a 
good hand against their enemies. 1652-62 HeyLin Cosmogr. 
1. (1673) 160/t A prince who since he came to age, hath 
had a good hand against the Turks. i 

+51, Higher hand. Superiority in contest, 


mastery. Ods. 

ax225 Leg. Kath. 758 3ef ha mahen on me be herre hond 
habben. 13.. Coer de L. 5239 And who that haves the 
heyer hand Have the cyte and al her land. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Prol. 399 If pat he faughte and hadde the hyer honde, 
c 1480 Merlin 124 That he myghte haue the hier honde. 


EE With an adverb. 
52. Hand in, out. 70 have one’s hand in: to 
be actively engaged, to be in habitual practice, to be 
at it; to be in practice. 7s hand ts out: he is 


out of practice, not in working order. 

c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 220 Yit efte, whils thi 
hande is in, Pulle ther at with som kyn gyn. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 44 There was no rake-hell. .but his 
hand was in with him, and that he was a copesmate for 
him. 1588 Suaxs. Z. ZL. L. 1. i. 137 And if my hand be 
out, then belike your hand is in. 1667 Barrow in Rigaud 
Corr. Sci. Men (x841) 11. 54 Now my hand is in, I will add 
briefly these theorems, 1749 CursteErF. Le/t.(1792) II. cxcviii. 
246 Write a line or two of it every day to keep your hand 
in. 1828 Craven Dial. s.v., To have the hand in, to be 
accustomed to business, 1848 Mem. Tod of Balerno 17 
There are particular seasons when .. his hand is out, when 
he is unable to wield the pen, when imagination flags. 1875 M. 
Pattison Casaubon 354 Mere exercises to keep his hand in. 

53. Hands off! co//og. Keep off! let (the person 
or thing) alone! a peremptory order to cease or 
desist from touching or interference. 

1563 Brecon Display. Pop. Masse Wks. 1. 42 Take thys 
bread, sayth..Christ.. Hande of, saye ye papistes. Gape 
and we will put it in your mouthes. c1592 MARLowE 
Massacre Paris. iv, Hands off, good fellow; I will be his 
bail. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 1. ii, Hand off, rude 
ranger !—Sirrah, get you in. 1883 Stevenson 7veas, Jsd. 
ut. xiv, ‘Hands off! cried Silver leaping back a yard. 

54, Hands up! An order or direction to people 
to hold up their hands to signify assent, etc. ; also, 
a robber’s, policeman’s, etc., order to preclude re- 
sistance. 

1887 J. Hawtuorne Trag. Myst. xviii, Hands up—every 
soul of you! Mod, (at school). Hands up, those who have 
the right answer ! 

#REKKE WVith another noun. 

(See also HAND AND GLOVE, HAND OF GLORY, 
HAND OVER HEAD, HAND TO MOUTH, etc.) 

55. Hand. . fist. a. Hand over fist (colloq.) 
= HAND OVER HAND. 

1880 W. C. Russert Sailor's Sweetheart Il, iii. 173 
A heavy squall was coming up hand over fist along with 
the wind. 1884 in Z’fool Daily Post 9 Jan. (1885) 6/2 
[It] enables. .lighter and better rigged whalers to get away 
from them, as the phrase goes, ‘hand over fist’. 

b. Land to fist (collog.) =HanbD TO HAND. 

1652-3 Woop Life 4 Mar., Going to the ale-house .. they 
set hand to fist, and drunk very desperatly. 1705 Hickrr- 
INGILL Priest-cr, 1. (1721) 59 Killing a Lyon and a Bear, 
Hand to Fist. 1760 Foote M/inor1. Wks. 1799 I. 245 He 
and Jenny Cummins drank three flasks, hand to fist, last 
night, 31811 Scorr Yam, Lett. Sept. (1894) I. vii. 229 The 
Edinburgh reviewers have been down on my poor Dox 
Roderick, hand to fist. 

56. Hand and foot (also in earlier use f. and h., 
Jeet and hs., hs. and f.) are often found in colloca- 
tion; usually (now always) in adverbial construc- 
tion; esp. in phr. 70 dind hand and foot (in mod. 
use sometimes fig.). To wazt upon or + serve (to) 
hand and foot; to wait upon or serve assiduously. 
(See also Foor 5d, 26 b.) 

e950 Lindis/. Gosp. John xi, 44 Zebundeno foet & hond. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp, Ibid., Pe dead wes zebunden handan & 
fotan. ¢1200 Vices § Virt, (1888) 17 And binden me, bade 
handen and fiet. @1300 Cursor M, 14355 Bath fete and 
hand par was he bunden. ¢1330 A sswmp. Virg. (B.M. MS.) 
70 Sche. .seruede hem to hande & fote. ¢1420 Sir Amadace 
(Camd,) lviii, To serue him wele to fote and honde. 1639 
5. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 56 He is forth- 
with bound hand and foot. 1893 Law Times XCIV. 502/2 
The Divisional Court held themselves bound hand and foot 
by the authorities. Mod. They expect to be waited on 
hand and foot. 

57, Hand... hand. (See also HAND IN HAND, 
HAND OVER HAND, HAND 0 HAND.) 

ta. Hand by hand, Hand for hand; =Hann 
TO HAND, at close quarters; side by side. Hand 
of hand, hand with hand, to hand and hand, with 
hand to hand: --Hanp 10 HAND. Obs, 

c1z05 Lay. 174 Hond wid honde, fuhten pa heje men. 
13.. Coer de L. 4364 Hand be hand to geve bekyr. ¢ 1400 
Sowdone Bab, 394 ‘That thai myght fight with hem anoon, 
Honde of honde. 1430-40 Lyne. Bochas ww, ix, (1554) 107 
The King and he walking hand by hand, 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos liv. 150 To fyghte wyth hym hande for hande. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 371 Tha kingis. .raid togidder 
to the toun, Hand for hand. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V, 
56b, To get upon the walles and with hand to hand to 
graple with his enemy, 1553 BrEnpe Q. Curtins m1. 33 
Being enforced to joyne hand for hand, they valiantly used 
the sworde. 

b. From hand to hand: from one person to 


epether through a series or succession of hands. 
(Cf. 10.) 
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xg6x T. Norton Calvin's Inst, 1. 18 Their writings came 
to posteritie..from hand to hand. 1660 F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blancs Trav. 10 The word was given from hand to 
hand through the company. 1882 Besant Revolt of Man 
ix, 217 This tract had been circulated from hand to hand. 

ce. Hand under hand: bringing each hand 

successively below the other, as in climbing down 
a rope, etc. : the opposite of HanD OVER HAND. 

1804 Naval Chron. XI, 92 [He] let himself down, hand 
under hand, by a rope. 

58. Hand and thigh. O/d Jrish Law, (See 


quot.) : 

1873 W. K. Sutrivan Jutrod. to O'Curry's Anc. Trish 
I. 172 Ultimately, however, daughters appear to have be- 
come entitled to inherit all if there were no sons. ‘The 
land thus given to a daughter was called ‘an inheritance 
of hand and thigh’. /é7a., An explanation of why the 
estate ‘of hand and thigh’ was one-third the estate of 
a Fiath. 

59. Hand’s turn. coll/og. A stroke of work. 

1828 Craven Dial. s.v., She winna doa hands-turn, 1881 
Queen LXX. 522/3 She..has to be waited on by the maids 
rather than doing a hand's turn for herself or you. 

ee Proyerbial phrases and locutions. 

60. a. In comparisons, as as bare, flat, as one’s 
hand. b. Like hand and glove, etc.: see also 
Hand anpD Glove. +e. Zo have long hands: 
see quots. d. Zo have one’s hands full: to have 
enough to do or as much as one can do, to be 
fully occupied. e. Many hands make light work. 
f. [In the turn(ing) of a hand: in a moment, in- 
stantly (cf. 2x the twinkling of an eye). g. In other 
expressions: see quots. (70 have a hand in the pie: 
see Pre. Zo play into a person's hands; see PLAY.) 

Q@. ¢1420 Siege Rouen in Collect. Lond. Cit. (Camden) 4 
Buschys and brerys and boughys they brende And made 
hyt as bare as my honde. 1876 Browninc Wat. Magic i, 
The room was as bare as your hand. 1883 //arfer’s Mag. 
Dec. 147/1 That coast..is flat as your hand, as we say. 

1798 G. Wasuincton Lett, Writ. 1893 XIV. 129 
He .. has been as familiar with all .. as the hand is with 
the glove, 

c. 1583 Hottysanp Campo di Fior 17 What if I should 
call thee theefe? What if I should say that thou hast long 
handés? 1828 Scotr /. M. Perth vi, His father is a 
powerful man—hath long hands—reaches as far as he can. 

d. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xx. xxii, Ye shalle haue bothe 
your handes ful of me. 1625 Massincer New Way v. i, 
You shall have your hands full Upon the least incitement. 
1724 Dr For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 65 Horn..had his hands 
full with the main battle. 1874 Srupss Const. Hist. (1875) 
I. xii. 479 The king had his bands full in Poictou. 

e. 14.. Six Benes 3012 (MS. M.) Thoughe Ascaparde be 
neuer so starke, Many handes make lyght warke! 1539 
Taverner Eras. Prov. (1552) 36 Many handes make a 
lyghte burthen. 1663 F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. 90 Many 
hands make light work. 

f. a@1300 Cursor M. 23223 Quils hou moght turn pi hand 
abute, It suld worth rose witvten dute. 1599 H. Burtrs Dyets 
drie Dinner Fy, Inthe turne of an hand; in the twinckling 
of an eye. @1632 ‘I. Taytor God's Fudgem., 1, i. XXXvi. 
289 In the turning of an hand they were all in flames, 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Afpoc. (1573) 133 b, Thou 
must hold vp thy hand to thine eares for me: that is to 
say, thou shall confirme me this by an oath, 1617 Mory- 
son /fim. 11, 1. ii. 17 He that writes often, shall often 
receiue letters for answere: for one hand washeth another.‘ 

III. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

61. attrib, a. Of or belonging to the hand, as 
hanad-clasp, -gout, -grasp, -guard, -reach, -skill, 
-touch, -turn, -wave, etc. %. Worn on the hand, 
as handfetter, -ring, -ruffle, -shackle. 

1887 Jerreries Amaryllis at the Fair 85 Books..bound in 
the best style of *hand-art. 1583 STANyHURST /7e7s Iv. 
(Arb.) 105 Fayth plighted in *handclaspe. 1897 Hatt Caine 
Christian xi, Their hands met in a long hand-clasp. 1616-61 
Ho ypay Persius 325 When the knotty *hand-gout has once 
broke Their joynts. 1893 Daily News 11 Jan. 2/1 Losing 
their foothold and *handgrasp on the ladder ways. 1874 
BoutEet, Arms § Arm, viii. 128 At the handle the shaft 
[of the lance] passed through a small circular shield, or 
*hand-guard (called a vamplate). 1637 BZ.’s Transcr. of 
Register S. Geo. Martyr (Canterbury), [Signed] William 
Wellton by W his *hand mark, 1795 SouTHEY Yoan of Arc 
1x. 258 At his side Within *hand-reach his sword. 1845 
James A, WeiZ ii, His collar and *hand-ruffles were of lace. 
1549 Hooper 10 Commandm. xi. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 405 A 
manacle or *hand-shackle to keep them from doing of ill. 
1883-4 J. G. Butter in Bible-Work I. 131 Daily labor, 
*hand-toil or brain-toil. 1859 Bentley's QO. Rev. July 544 
When it comes to shifts and *hand-turns..we are utterly 
at a stand. 

ce. That is or may be held or carried in the hand, 
portable; as hand-anvil, -bag,-camera,-candle, -can- 
dlestick, -lamp, -lantern, -lexicon, -litter, -mirror, 
-net, -screen, -specimen, -spectroscope, -tray, etc. 

1880 Miss Brappon Yust as I am xlv, She had her 
waterproof..and a *hand-bag., 1889 Pad/ Mall G. 21 Sept. 
6/1 The two travellers .. stowed their *hand-baggage away 
in their compartment. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 111. 
1 Both to the stay-at-home and the tourist the *hand camera 
has become a necessity. 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1706/8 One 
large Candlestick and Socket, one *hand Candlestick, 
Snuff-pan, and Snuffers. 3892 A. Heaters Archit. Ch. 
Denmark 31 A king is holding up a similar *hand-cross, 
1862 J/lustr, Lond, News 11 Jan, 51/1 With a *hand-eye- 
glass disposed across the nose. 1895 STory-MASKELYNE 
Crystallogr. viii. § 1. 388 The contact- or *hand-gonio- 
meter, 1869 Dunkin Midn. Sky 8 He has furnished himself 
with a *hand-lamp. 1862 Marsu Eng. Lang. iii. 49 In 
a*hand-lexicon of any modern tongue. 1888 Harper's Mag. 
Dec. 162/1 An ivory backed *hand-mirror. 1726 SHELvocKE 
Voy. round World (1757) 16 A little *hand nest of drawers. 
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1856 Kane Arct. Exfl, I. xxiv. 243 Birds..caught in their 
little *hand-nets. 1891 D’O. Carte in Pall Mail G. 5 Dec. 
1/3 There were some 3000 *hand-properties employed in 
‘Ivanhoe’, and 1o scenes. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 342 Painted shells and roses, .on card-racks 
and *hand-screens. 1815 W. Puitiirs Outl. Min. § Geol, 
(1818) 198 By the examination of *hand specimens, 187% 
tr. Schellen’s Spectr. Anal, |xix. 418 The *hand-spectroscope 
of Huggins. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bhs. (Roxb.) 228 A 
payre of *hand-trayes, 1535 CoVERDALE Num, xxxv. 18 
Yf he smyte him with an *handweapon of wodd. : 

d. Managed or worked with the hand (sometimes 
spec. with one hand) ; driven or operated by manual 
power, as distinguished from that of an animal or 
a machine; as hand-bat, -bellows, -besom, -brake, 
-card (in cotton-spinning), -comb, -drill, -flail, 
-harpoon, -hook, -lathe, -lever, -mangle, +-mell 
(= mallet), -mortar, -piercer, -pump, -punch, 
-quern, -rake, -rope, -sail, -shears, -shell, -sledge, 
-tool, -wagon, -wheel, etc. @. Made or done by 


hand, as hand-embroidery. 

1781 SmeatTuman in PAil. Trans. LXXI. 181 note, Beaten 
level.. with their feet and a kind of *hand-bat or beetle. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. 23 Blowing now and then the Coles 
with *hand-Bellows. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 4 Sept. 4/2 To 
stop the train at the proper place by the application of the 
ordinary *hand-brake only. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 
IV. 273/1 Carding. .was performed by a pair of *hand-cards 
upon the knee. 1882 Aycycl. Dict. 1. 685/2 The slivers 
are made by *hand-combs. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4712/4. 
Several Persons..did attempt to murther..Mr. Stone.. 
wounding him with a *Hand-Crow. 1770-4 A. Hunter 
Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 431 The seed must be drilled by a 
*hand-drill. 1879 Strainer Music of Bible 149 It was a 
tambour, timbrel, or *hand-drum. 1820 ScorEsBy Acc. 
Arctic Reg. 11. 233 The *hand-harpoon is placed upon the 
nick or rest with its stock. 1765 Croker Dict. Arts & Sc., 
*HTand-Hook, an instrument.used by smiths to twist square 
iron, 1882 Prsopy Lng. Fournalism. xv. 107 He used 
to..make use of his mother’s *hand-mangle to work off 
impressions of type. 1600 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 133 For- 
a *handmell, and crosspin of iron, to mend or make bald- 
rigs for our bells. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4059/3, 2 Hawitzers, 
and 100 *Hand-Mortars. 1667 Primatr City & C. Build, 26 
Whether they draw Water with Buckets, or *Hand-Pumps, 
or Chain-Pumps. cxooo Aiirric Fxdg. xvi. 21 Heton hine 
grindan zt hira *hand-cwyrne. 1878 Lecky Lg. in 18th C. 
IL. v. 26 The only mills for grinding corn were hand-querns, 
turned by a woman’s hand. 1523 Firzuers. usb. § 28 A 
man or woman folowythe the mower with a *hande-rake 
halfe a yarde longe, with. vii. or. viii. tethe. 1495-7 Naval 
Acc. Hen. VII, (1896) 267 *Hande ropes—xviij ; takes for the 
mayne sayle—ij. @1698 Tremp Le (J.), The seamen will 
neither stand to their *handsails, nor suffer the pilot to 
steer, 1881 Du Cuatttu Land Midn. Sun II. 256 The 
women were up and busy sharpening the *hand-scythes. 
1876 Fox Bourne Locke II. xi. 193 The coin being cut 
with *hand-shears, and stamped wich hand-hammers, 1767 
H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1792) 1V. 53 (Stanf. s.v. Granada) 
They tossed their granadoes or *hand-shells among us. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. 11. xxv. 249 They have given us *hand- 
sledges for our baggage. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 
255/2 The ores are generally brought to surface by means 
of a common *hand-whim. 

62. a. objective and obj. genitive, as hand-binder, 
-clapping, -kisstng, -spoiler, -warmer, -washing'; 
-wringing adj. 

1585 Hicins tr. Yuntus’ Nontenclator 1096/2 Manicze.. 
manicls, or *handbinders. 1838 CartyLe A77sc. (1857) IV. 
144 If rumour and *hand-clapping could be credited. 1888 
D. C. Murray Weaker Vesseli, A dropping fire of hand- 
clapping. 1868 Yates Rock Ahead 1. v, ‘The ladies 
exchanged, sweet *handkissings. 1836 E. Howarp 2. 
Reefer xxvi, I brought up to her the penitent *hand- 
presser. 15.. Aderd. Reg. V. 15 (Jam.) Maisterfull and 
violent *handputting in his dekin. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
Extra 24 July 14/2 *Hand-warmers fitted with charcoal 
pans. 1879 Farrar St. Panl (1883) 43 The Talmud .. 
devotes one whole treatise to *hand-washings. 1603 
Dekker Wonderfull Veare C, You desolate *hand-wringing 
widowes. 

b. énstrumental= With the hand, by hand ; es/. 
as distinguished from what is done by machinery ; 
as hand-coloured ppl. adj., -colouring, -comber, 
-combing, -dressing, -eating, -feed vb., -fed, -hidden 
ppl. adjs., -22// vb., + -/aboured, -moulded ppl. adjs., 
-rear Vb., reared ppl. adj., -7ub vb., -rubbed, -spun, 
-turned, ppl. adjs., -weaver, -weaving, -woven 
ppl. adj., -wrought ppl. adj., etc. 

1796 W. Marsuati West, Eng. 1. 142 (KE. D. S.) With a 
Beating-axe..large chips, shavings or sods are struck off .. 
This operation is termed *hand-beating. 1869 Eng. MTech. 
31 Dec. 377/2 The prints .. were ., finished by *hand- 
colouring. 1894 H. Spricut Nidderdale 304 This was in 
the days of *hand-combing and hand-weaving. 1857 
Livincstone Tvav. xi. 206, I often presented my friends 
with iron spoons, and it was curious to observe how the 
habit of *hand-eating prevailed. 1805 Forsytn Beauties 
Scotd. 1, 421 The snow..render{s] it necessary to *hand-feed 
their flocks of sheep, 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric.’ 
(ed. 4) I. 19x Cattle, when *hand-fed. 1880 Lzbr, Univ. 
Knowl. (N. Y.) XI. 404 The joints should be carefully 
*hand-filled with fine screened sand. 1859 ‘TENNYSON 
Vivien 895 Face *Hand-hidden, as for utmost grief. ¢ 1575 
Chalm. Air c. 25 in Balfour Practicks (1754) 585 Gif 
ony Fleshour..slayis or *hand-killis ony beif or flesh with 
his awin handis. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Schmi. xiii. (1858) 
287 This same *hand-moulded pottery of the bronze period. 
1893 G. D. Lesuir Lett. to Marco xix. 128 The futility of 
attempting to *hand-rear them, 1894 Dazly News 2 Oct. 6/6 
Both with natural and *hand-reared birds. 1859 F. A. 
Grirritus Artil. Man, (1862) 224 *Hand-rub and bandage 
legs. 1862 Bevertpce Hist. India III. vii. iii, 1or Two 
attendants whose duty it was to hand-rub (shazfoo) their 
master. 1647 Trapr Comm. Matt. y. 11 There are tongue- 
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smiters, as well as *hand-smiters. 1892 Fastern Morning 
News (Hull) 16 Feb. 2/8 *Hand-split laths. 1895 Daily 
News 15 June 5/3 A piece of *hand-spun and hand-woven 
cloth. 1884 Ror Nat. Ser. Story v, A profitable crop .. 
can only be grown by careful *hand-thinning. 1827 G. 
Hiceins Celtic Druids 263 note, I wish to God our poor 
*hand-weavers could as easily migrate to Sydney. 1843 
Penny Cycl, XXVII. 177/2 In *hand-weaving, the weaver 
suspends his operations from time to time in order to apply 
dressing to his warp. 1772 A. Younc in R. Dossie Mew. 
Agric. (1782) III. 27 [1] *hand-weeded it, Aug. 22d. 1807 
Ann. Reg, 861 The plants are twice hand-weeded. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Mark xiv. 58 Ic to-wurpe pis *hand-worhte 
tempel. 1881 77xth 19 May 686/1 The train..was covered 
with hand-wrought gnbeoiaar 

ec. locative, etc. In or as to the hands; as hana- 
bound, -gyved, -lopped, -shackled, -tied ppl. adjs. 

?¢e1600 Distracted Emp. 1. ic in Bullen O. PZ. II. 176 
Better *hand-bounde wrastell with the Sea, 1837 CARLYLE 
Fr. Rev. WI. 1. i. (1872) 4 A poor Legislative..had let 
itself be *hand-gyved. 

d. similative, etc., as hand-footed, -high, -like, 
-shaped adjs. 

1890 O. Crawrurp Round the Calendar 147 The wall 
running by the garden paths, *hand-high. 1802 BincLey 
Anim. Biog. (1813) 1. 63 The *hand-like conformation of 
their fore-feet. 1796 WitHErinc Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 
102 Branches widening, *hand-shaped. 


63. Special Combs. +hand-adventure, a sin- 
gle-handed contest; hand-alphabet, an alphabet 
of signs made by the hands, a ‘deaf-and-dumb’ 
alphabet ; hand-buckler, a small shield held in 
the left hand to parry an adversary’s sword-thrusts ; 
hand-cannon, an early portable fire-arm of the 
cannontype; hand-car(U..S.),a lightcar propelled 
by cranks or levers worked by hand, used in the 
inspection and repairing of a railway line; hand- 
chair, a Bath chair; hence handchairman, one 
who draws a Bath chair; hand-darg (.Sc.), a day’s 
work of manual labour; hand-drop (see quot.) ; 
+hand-evil, gout in the hands; hand-fight, a 
fight at close quarters, or hand to hand ; hand-fish, 
a pediculate fish, having the pectoral fin articu- 
lated ; hand-flower, the flower of the hand-plant 
(q.v.) or hand-flower-tree; +hand-friend, (?)a 
friend at hand, or who will ‘ stand by’ one in case 
of need ; hand-gear, the starting-gear of an engine ; 
hand-hole,ahole giving passage for littlemore than 
the hand; hand-in (Zezzs), the person who is 
serving the ball; +hand in and hand out, the 
name of a game with a ballin r5thc.; hand-lan- 
guage, the art of conversing by signs made with the 
hands; +hand-laying (hond leggynge), imposition 
of hands, ordination ; hand-lead (/Vawt.), a small 
lead used in taking soundings less than 20 fathoms; 
hand-light (Gardening), a bell-glass (= Hanb- 
GLASS 2); }hand-loose a., free from restraint ; 
+hand-maker, one who makes gain fraudu- 
lently (cf. 45); so |} hand-making; hand-mast 
(see quots.) ; also attrib. as hand-mast piece, spar; 
+ hand-muff, a boxing-glove; hand-mule (see 
quot. 1892); also attrzd. as hand-mule spinner ; 
hand orchis, a name for Orchis maculata, from 
the finger-like lobes of the tubers; hand-out 
(Tennis), the person to whom the ball is served; 
hand-pin (Gusnery), see quot.; hand-plant, a 
Mexican tree (Chezrostemon platanoides, N.O. 
Sterculiacex), having large flowers with bright red 
stamens, which are united at the base and then 
spread in five finger-like bundles; ++ hand-point, 
a children’s game, the same as span-counter ; hand- 
post, a guide-post at the parting of roads, a 
FINGER-POST; hand-promise, a solemn form of 
betrothal among the Irish peasantry; hand-quill, 
one of the large pinion feathers of a bird; ++ hand- 
reaching [cf. Ger. handreichung], used by Cover- 
dale for ministration or contribution ; hand-screw 
(see quot. 1850) ; also attrib. as hand-screw-maker ; 
+ hand-shaft (see quot.) ; +hand-sleeve, a sleeve 
reaching to the wrist; hand-spring, a summer- 
sault in which the body is supported by the hands 
while the feet are in the air; + hand-stripe = 
HAND-STROKE; +hand-stuff, app. some sort of 
refuse ; hand-swipe, a shadoof worked by hand 
for raising water ; }+hand-table, a writing tablet ; 
hand-taut @.=hand-tight; hand-tennis, tennis 
in which the ball is struck with the hand, not with 
a racket; hand-tight a., as tight as it can be 
drawn or fixed by the hand; +hand-timber, 
small wood; hand-tree = hand-plant; hand-wave 
v., to smooth the surface of (a measure of corn) 
with the hand, instead of using a strike; ++ hand- 
whip, a riding-whip ; +hand-wolf, a wolf brought 
up by hand. 

1649 H. Watson Valentine § Orson xiii. 59 All this *hand- 
adventure now knitting upinthis manner. 1680 DaLcArNo 
Didascolocophus viii. 73, 1 have at last fixt upon a Finger 
or *Hand-alphabet according to my mind. 1837 Penny 


Cycl. VIII, 283/x We shall give his hand-alphabet. 1847- 
78 Hatuiwe t, *Hand-cannon, a musket. 1874 BouTELt 
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Arms § Arm. Notes 293 The hand-cannon soon gave place 
to the hand-gun. 1850 LyELL and Visit U.S. 11. 14, Lleft 
the *hand-car and entered a railway-train, which carried me 
in one hour into the town. 1894 West. Gaz. 3 Sept. 5/1 
A relief train carrying hand-cars eventually rescued them 
from their perilous position. 1622 Masse tr. Aleman's 
Guzman d Alf, I. 37 It seemed to mee a Silla de manos, or 
easie *hand-Chaire. 1857 DuNGtison Med. Lex. 447 *Hand- 
drop, Wrist-drop. A popular term for the paralysis of 
the hand, induced by the action of lead, 1562 TuRNER 
Baths 6b, It is good .. for the *handeuell and fote euell. 
1586 J. Hooker Gzvadd. rel. in Holinshed II. 168/r Where- 
vpon they fell at *hand-fight. 1849 Grote Greece u. Ix. 
(1862) V. 286 A strenuous hand-fight then commenced. 1847 
CarPENTER Zool. § 564 The Cheironectes, or *Hand-fish, 
bears a strong resemblance to the common Angler in its 
structure and habits; but its fins are still more capable 
of motion, enabling it to walk along the ground almost 
in the manner of quadrupeds. 1822 C. WeLLs Stories after 
Nature (1891) 17 There is one thing greater than revenge, 
and *hand-friend to our cause—it is mercy. 1842 G. Fran- 
cis Dict, Arts, etc.*Hand-gear. 1846 Worcester, Hand- 
Gear, an arrangement of levers and other contrivances for 
opening and shutting the valves of a steam-engine. 1875 
‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sports ut. 1. v. § 4. 690 If the *hand- 
in makes one, the game is called vantage. 1477 Act 17 
Edw. IV, c. 3 Diversez novelx ymaginez Jeuez appelez 
Cloishe Kaylez half Kewle *Hondyn & Hondoute & Queke- 
borde. 1540 Order Hen. VIII in Rymer Fadera (1710) 
XIV. 707 Keper aswell of the Playes of Hande oute and al 
Keyles. 1680 Datcarno Didascolocophus viii. 73 Neither 
..is it so proper a medium of interpretation between persons 
present face to face, as a *Hand-language. 1387 ‘TRevisa 
Higden (Rolls) V. 243 Unwis *hond leggynge is chalenged 
of be [Pope Leo] 1745 P. THomas Fru. Anson’s Voy. 
314 Sometimes we should have seven Fathom on one Side 
of the Ship, and no Ground with the *Hand Lead on the 
other. 1828 J. M. Spearman Lrit, Gunner (ed. 2) 384 The 
hand-lead-line, which is generally 20 fathoms in length, is 
marked at every 2 or 3 fathoms, 1860 Dreamer Kztch. 
Gard. (1861) 78 A *handlight or bell-glass. 1882 Garden 
4 Feb. 72/1 Cuttings. .root readily under a small handlight. 
1596 Datrymp.e tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. v. 304 The peple 
lyke a cumpanie of Wylde beistes, *hand louse. 1549 
Latimer 37d Sermt. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 97 A *hande maker 
in hys office, to make his sonne a great man. 1549 Cover- 
DALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Fude 23 *Handmaking of gaynes, 
whiche thinge dooeth moste principally defile the doc- 
trine of Christe. 1830 Marryat Aizg’s Own III. i, 11 
We can carry away a top-mast, and make a new one out of 
the *hand-mast, at sea. 1875 LasLetr 7vszber 232 Hand- 
mast..is a technical term applied..to a round spar, holding 
at the least 24, and not exceeding 72, inches in circumfer- 
ence. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., *Hand mast-spar, a 
round mast; those from Riga are..over 70 feet long by 20 
inches diameter. 1814 Sorting Mag. 93 In the on-set the 
combatants wore *hand-muffs. 1834 Hr. Martineau Moral 
u. 59 *Hand-mules are worked in pairs. 1892 Labour 
Commission Gloss.,Hand-mules, spinning-machinery, driven 
by steam power and manual labour combined, used in pro- 
ducing yarn. 1875‘ SronrHENGE’ Brit. Sports il. 1, v. § 4. 
690 If the player who fails to return the ball is the server or 
hand-in, he becomes *hand-out, 1881 GREENER Guz 262 
Another pin will then be seen in the rear end of the trigger- 
plate, remove this pin (occasionally this ‘*hand-pin’ is 
placed in the reverse way). 1830 LinpLey Wat. Syst. Bot. 
36 The *Hand plant of Mexico. 1659 TorriAno, A/-palmo, 
the play our children call, At span-counter, or at *Hand- 
point. 1791 J. Hampson Mem. Wesley III. ror A clergy- 
man is hike a *hand-post; if he shew the way, it is not 
necessary he should walk in it himself. 1830-3 CARLETON 
Traits & St., Going to Maynooth (Cent.), Few would rely 
on the word or oath of any man who had been known to 
break a *hand-promise. 1535 CovERDALE Acfs vi. 1 Their 
wyddowes were not loked vpon in the daylie *handreach- 
inge. 1765 Croker Dict. Arts § Sc., *Hand-Screw, an 
instrument more usually called a jack. 1819 P. O. Lond. 
Direct. 63 Smith and Hand-screw-maker. . c1850 Rudin. 
Navig. (Weale) 123 Hand-screws or jacks. This engine is 
used to cant beams or other weighty timbers: it consists of 
a box of elm containing cogged iron wheels of increasing 
powers. The outer one, which moves the rest, is put in 
motion by a winch. 1598 Fiorio, Sommessa, the length 
of a span or hand-breadth, a *hand shaft so called of our 
drapers. 1585 Hicins tr. YFunius’ Nomenclator 172/1 
Manica..the *handsleeue: the sleeue of a garment. 1686 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2192/4 A Purple Wastcoat, with narrow 
Gold Lace on the Hand sleeves. 1875 W. Carteton Lari 
Legends (1885) 88 He al’ays could. . Make somersets on the 
mow, *Hand-springs, cart-wheels, an’ such. 1895 Nation 
(N. Y.) 19 Dec. 437/3 Children .. throwing handsprings and 
standing on their heads. 1555 W. WatrEemMAN Hardle 
Facions u. vi. 152 To fighte it oute at *hand stripes. 1 

Lond. Gaz. No. 2597/4 If any Brown Paper-maker will 
Buy either Rags, Ropes or *Hand-stuff of the said Com- 
pany, they may be supplied at the Companies Warehouse. 
1799 Naval Chron. 11. 314 Dealers in..what is called hand 
stuff and old stores, 1862 Rawtinson Anc, Jon. I. 271 
The use of the *Hand swipe .. is mentioned by Herodotus 
and even represented upon the sculptures. c1440 Promp, 
Parv. 225/2 *Hand tablys .. pugillaris. cx1860 H. Sruarr 
Seaman’s Catech. 33 Heave *hand taut. 1825 Hone Zvery- 
day Bk. 865 *Hand-tennis still continues to be played .. it 
is nowcalled fives. 1794 Rigging §& Seamanship 1.167 *Hand- 
tight. A moderate degree of tension on a rope, as to make 
it straight. 1881 Younc Lvery Man his own Mechanic 
§ 443. 194 This tongue should fit the groove somewhat 
tightly indeed in the manner called by joiners ‘ hand tight’ 
meaning so tight that it cannot readily be pulled out with 
the hand. 1664 Husbandm. Practice (N.), Fell *hand- 
timber from the full tothe change. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 
28/1 Called the ‘*hand-tree’, in consequence of its stamens 
being so arranged as to present an appearance somewhat 
similar to that of a human hand. 1641 Best Farm. Bhs. 
(Surtees) 104 The millers will say that they had as leave 
haue corne stricken, as soe *handwaved, and left hollowe in 
the midst. 1791 Svatist. Acc. Scotl. II. 533 (Jam.) 
Measured by hand-waving, ie. they are stroked by the 
hand about four inches above the top of the firlot. 1683 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1835/4 One short *Hand-Whip, with a 
Silver twist about the Handle, @ 1611 Beaum. & FL. AZaid’s 





HAND-BALL. 


Trag. wv. i, Though I am tame..I may leap, Like a *hand- 
wolf, into my natural wildness, And do an outrage. 


+ Hand, 56.2, var. ANDE Oés., breath. 
1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 775 His nese oft droppes, his 


hand stynkes. 
Hand (hend), v. [f. Hann sd.1] 


1. “vans. To touch or grasp with the hand, lay 
hands on, lay hold of; to work or manage with the 
hand, manipulate, handle; also fg. to deal with, 
treat of. Ods. exc. in technical use: see quots. 

1610 Suaks. Zewp, 1. i. 25 If you can command these 
Elements to silence..wee will not hand a rope more. 1611 
— Wint. T. u. iii. 63 Let him that makes but trifles of his 
eyes First hand me. Jéid, 1v. iv. 359 When I was yong, 
And handed loue, as you do. @ 1721 Prior Lady's Looking- 
glass 29, I hand my oar. 1786 J. WepGcwoop in Phil. 
Trans. LUXXVI. 397 What we call handing or slapping the 
clay, an operation by which its different parts are inter- 
mixed. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 414/1 Brought up 
-.to full perfection by ‘handing’, ie. brisk rubbing with 
the palm of the hand. 

2. Naut. To take in, furl (a sail). 

1634 Sir T. Hersert 7vav. 5 The Sailers .. handing in 
their sailes, and standing on the Deckes..in their wet 
clothes. a@1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 1. (1704) 
364/1 With Ten Sailors to hand the Sails. 1720 De For 
Capt. Singleton xiv. (1840) 239 We were glad to hand all 
our sails. 1790 Beatson Nav. § Mil. Mem. 1. 192 The 
mizen top-sail was handed to prevent the mast and rigging 
from falling about their ears. 1881 Daily Te/. 28 Jan., 
‘They must be handing the maintopsail’, I thought. 

3. To lead or conduct by the hand ; to assist with 
the hand in mounting a step, alighting, etc. 

@ 1631 Donne (J.), Angels did hand her up, who next God 
dwell. 1638 Sir T. Herserr 7rav. (ed. 2) 120 The Sultan 
and Shaw bandes handed him out of his Bardge. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. 15 Our tallest men stood in the deepest 
place, and handed the sick, weak, and short men, 1764 
Foote Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 169 Enter Mrs. Sneak, 
handed by the Major. 1821 Crare V2l/. Minstr. 1. 34 He 
hands her o’er the stile. 1862 TRoLLore Or/ey F. xiii, He 
handed her into the carriage. 

4. To deliver or pass with the hand or hands. 
(Also with adverbs, as about, in, over.) 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. v. vi. (1658) 298 Judas .. 
was so near, that our Saviour could hand the sop unto him. 
1692 Royal Proclam. 13 Sept. in Lond. Gaz. No, 2802/1 
Persons who .. shall .. hand or bring any such Libel to the 
Press, 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 58 p 3 There were several 
Satyrs and Panegyricks handed about. 1726 G. Roserts 
Four Years Voy. 329, I would hand the Hat and his Arms 
to him. 1816 Sforting Mag. XLVIILI. 173 You may as 
well hand me over the money. 1837 Dickens Pickw. iv, 
Come, hand in the eatables. 1891 E, Peacock WV. Brendon 
I. 201 Hilary handed the paper to Sir Sampson. 

b. transf. and fig. To deliver, pass, transfer, 
transmit. Now only with adverbs, as /o hand 
down, i.e. toa later generation or age; ¢o-hand on, 
i.e. to the next in a series or succession; 40 hand 
over, i.e. to another’s possession, keeping, ete. 

1642 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 49 In a vacuity.. 
there wants a body or Medium to hand and transport the 
visible rays of the object unto the sense. 1659 D. PELL 
Impr, Sea 401, 1 would hand this word unto the Mer- 
chants of our Land also. 1692 E. WALKER Efictetus’ Mor, 
In praise of Epictetus, Every word .. Your hearers have 
receiv’d as from an Oracle, And handed down to us. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India & P. 176 A Story handed 
by Tradition. 1865 Kincs_ey Herew. ix, The father handed 
on the work. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 5 His function 
of chief speaker is handed over to the Pythagorean philo- 
sopher. — 

5. To join the hands of. rave. 

1643-1881 [see HANDED 3]. 

+6. zztr. To go hand in hand, concur. Ods. 

1624 Massincer Renegado iv. i, Let but my power and 
means hand with my will, 

Hand and glove, (also with - -), pred. or 
adj. phr. Also (later) hand in glove, In con- 
stant close relations ; on very intimate terms. 

1680 R. Manse, Narr. Popish Plot 103 Mrs. Cellier, to 
whom Mr, Willoughby was such a Croney, that they were 
hand and glove. 1780 Cowrer Vable 7. 173 As if the world 
and they were hand and glove. 1867 TRoLLore Chron. Bar- 
set I. xxiv. 206 He’s not hand-and-glove with Lord Derby. 

B. 1799-1800 Burvon Pursuits Lit. I. 47 (L.) Our author 
is here hand in glove with Providence. 1881 Besant & Rice 
Chafpl. of Fleet 1.iv, The Doctor is. .hand-in-glove with the 
bishop. 1889 County xxii, Priestman and the new Lady 
Sandilands are already hand in glove. 

Havnd-ax, -axe. An ax to be wielded by one 
hand; anciently a battle-ax. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 26 He ne dradde no3t po that 
handaxe, as it was y sene. ¢1300 Havelok 2553 Hand-ax, 
..gisarm, or spere. 1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 57 The hand ax 
schaft ruschit in twa. 1498 St. Giles’ Charters (1859) Pref. 
41 Ane hand-ax or sword. 1886 J. H. Kennepy in A. E. 
Lee Hist. Columbus (1892) I1. 372 The other..with only a 
handax and jackplane made a drum cylinder, 

Hand-ball. 

1. A ball for throwing with the hand. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1771 Se quat I send to be, son, pi- 
selfe with to laike, A hatt & and a hand-balle, & a herne- 
panne. 1483 Cath. Angi. 173/t An Hand balle, pila 
manualis. 1846 GREENER Sc. Gunnery 296 Throw a hand- 
eg against any moveable body, and it will displace that 

ody. 

2. A game played with such a ball in a space 
between two distant goals. 

(An annual hand-ball contest (usually on a holiday in spring) 
is an ancient institution in towns, villages, and parishes in 
the south of Scotland: see Batt sé! 4 b. 

158x Mutcaster Positions xxvil. (1887) 105 The litle 
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HAND-BAND. 


handball is counted to be a swift exercise. 1777 BranD 
Pop. Antig. (1870) I. 98 It was customary in some churches 
for the Bishops and Archbishops themselves to play with 
the inferior clergy at hand-ball .. even on Easter-day itself. 
180x Strutt Sports § Past. u. iii. 84 The game of handball 
was indiscriminately played by both sexes. 1897 /Zarfer’s 
Mag. XCIV. 256/1 In a large open space reserved for the 
boys to play handball. 

8. A hollow ball of india-rubber punctured so as 
to emit a spray of fluid when pressed in the hand. 

1888 Med. News LI1. 639 Whether the spray be given 
with a handball spray apparatus or with a small steam 
vaporizer. 1896 T. C. Atteurt Syst. Med. 1. 305 The hand- 
ball sprays are used at ordinary temperatures. 

+ Hand-band. 0ds. [Cf. ON. handaband a 
joining or shaking of hands.] Covenant made by 
joining hands; covenanted condition, union, or 


possession. 

a1300 Cursor M. 3915 Wit wijf and child, and al hand- 
band, Ilkan wit ober went in hand. Zdid. 13428 O wijf 
for-sok he hand-band. c1460 Tovwneley Myst. (Surtees) 43 
God gif the to thyn handband The dew of heven and frute 
of land. 

Hand-barrow. [Barrow sd.31a.] A flat, 
rectangular frame of transverse bars, having shafts 
or ‘trams’ before and behind, by which it is carried. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 572/2 Celnoluectoriume manuale, 
an handberwe. 1511 Demaundes Foyous in Promp. Parv. 
225/1 note, What thinge shall be hardest to hym to knowe? 
R. A hande-barowe, for of that he shall not knowe whiche 
ende shall goo before. 1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed 
III. 1548/1 Caried from the gaole to the place of iudge- 
ment, some vpon handbarrowes. 1669 Wor.ipGE Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 322 Barrow, is of two sorts; either a Hand- 
barrow, or a Wheel-barrow. 1854 H. Miter Sch. § Schm. 
xxii. (1860) 234/1 We could see..a dead body borne forth by 
two persons on a hand-barrow. 

+b. A similar flat barrow having a wheel.. Ods. 
isaxt MS. Acc. St. Fohn’s Hosp., Canterb., For a hand 
barow whele vjd. 1555 Epren Decades 333 Hand barrowes 
bothe with wheeles and without wheeles. ; 
ce. Comb. Handbarrow beggar, a mendicant 


cripple carried from door to door on a stretcher, 
as formerly customary in Scotland. 
Ha‘ndba:sket. [Baskut sd.] A basket to be 


carried in the hand. 

1495-7 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 197 Hand baskettes 
for brede—ij ; Maundes to bere in ffleshe—ij. 1583 Hotty- 
BAND Camtfo di Fior 97 Buye a salate, and radishes, and 
cheries. Take the hand-basket. 1671 Crowne Fuliana 
mt. Dram. Wks. 1873 I. 69, I can see when I see, surely 5 
I don’t carry my eyes in a hand-basket. 1768-74 TucKER 
Lt, Nat. (1852) I. 281 He prepares the materials at home, 
and brings them all together in a hand-basket. 

attrib, 15360 Brcon New Catech. Wks. 1844 II. 339 
That their wives be no dish-clouts, nor no hand-basket- 
sloys, nor no drudges, nor yet slavish people, but fellow- 
heirs with them of everlasting life. 

Handbell. A small bell rung by being swung 
in the hand, as distinguished from one rung by a 
bell-pull, bell-rope, etc. 

axo00 Charter of Leofric in Cod, Difl. IV. 275 Nu Sa 
synd .xiii. upphangene and .xii. handbella. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 57/20 A Handbell, tintinnabulum. 1688 R. HoLmMe 
Armoury i. 461/2 A Saint Bell, or Hand Bell..is held in 
a mans hand, and soerung. 1859 W. Cottins After Dark 
(Tauchn.) 307 (Hoppe) He took up the hand-bell to ring 
for lights. 1894 J. T. Fowrer Adamman Introd. 43 The 
abbot or bishop called the brethren together by the sound 
ofahand-bell. 

b. That carried by a town-crier or bellman. 

e1500 Maid Emlyn in Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy) 18 The 
handbell ofte dyd she tolle, Full great sorowe makynge. 
1681 W. Rozertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 1066 It passes 
about like an hand-bell. 1837 Cartyte 7. Rev. 1. v. v, 
Criers rushing with hand-bells: ‘Oyez, oyez, All men to 
their Districts to be enrolled!’ 1880 A. McKay JZ//st. 
Kilmarnock (ed, 4) 130 A hand-bell was rung through the 
streets when a person departed this life. 

e. spec. A bell specially constructed with a 
leathern handle, and the clapper made and at- 
tached in a particular way, for handbell-ringing. 

d. attrib. and Comb., as handbell-shaped adj. ; 
also handbell-ringer, one who performs musically 
on handbells; handbell-ringing, a musical per- 
formance executed by a company of ringers with 
handbells tuned to different notes. 


1889 Hurst Horsham Gloss., Handbellringer, at Christ- 
mas handbell ringers go round to different towns or villages 


with their bells. 

Handbill!. [Bix 52.1 4.] A light bill or 
pruning knife. 

1523 Firzners. 7/usb. § 127 Take a sharpe hatchet or a 
handbyll and cut the settes. 1702 Evetyn in Pepys’ Diary 
VI. 254 With his handbill and pruning knife. 

Ha‘ndbill2, [Bu 50.3] A printed notice 
or advertisement on a single page, intended to be 
delivered or circulated by hand, Sometimes applied 
to a small bill to be posted on walls, etc. 

_ 1753 World No. x. 3 Who make their appearance either 
in hand-bills, or in weekly or daily papers. 1793 Regal 
Rambler 26 Lucifer drew up a most inflammatory hand- 
bill. 1837 Howirr Ruv. Life 1. v. (1862) 152 A large hand- 
bill in the post-office window offering a reward of roo/. for 
the apprehension of a delinquent. 1864 Knicur Passages 
Work. Life 1. v. 218 [He] had the indiscretion to circulate 
a hand-bill from house to house. J 

_ Hand-blow, handy blow. [f. Hanp sd. 
+ Buow sd.! The form with Aandy- found a1600, 
as also in handy-ciff, -grip, -stroke, etc., appears 
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to be due to the co-existence of handwork and 
handiwork from 14the.] A blow with the hand ; 
acuff. Usually in g/. Zo come to hand(y)-blows, 
to come to blows at close quarters; so 40 fall to, 
be at hand (or handy-)blows. 


a, 1877-87 Hoxinsuep Chron, III. 1138/1 The enimie 
boldlie approcheth, the pike is offered, to handblowes it 
commeth. 1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed U1. 1997/2 At 
length through shot .. scalding water and handblowes they 
were repelled. 1643 [ANGIER] Lanc. Vall. Achor 26 The 
Enemy came on desperately, even to hand-blowes. 

B. 1587 Harmer tr. Beza’s Sern. 162 (T.) By whose means 
the matter came to handie-blows. 1632 Lirucow 7yvav. 
nt. 114 Belaboured him soundly with handy blowes. 1639 
R. Warp Animadv. War xiv. 1. ccl, An instrument called 
a Flaile, used .. when the Enemy is at handy blowes. 
1783 Arnswortu Lad, Dict. (Morell) 1, s.v. Blow, To come 
to handy blows, Cominus pugnare. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1. 1, 316 Nought of handy blows I know. 


Ha‘nd-bolt, sd. ?0és. [Borr sd.) 6.] A 
handcuff, Also fig. 

1816 Trial Berkeley Poachers, The hand-bolt hurt us. 
1831 Lxaminer 467/x [He] pronounces the nomination 
boroughs conservative—the hand-bolts of the Commons, 

Hence Ha‘nd-bolt v. ¢vazs., to handcuff. 

1816 Trial Berkeley Poachers 44 Colonel Berkeley, and 
several more came up to us, and hand-bolted us. 1831 
Lincoln Herald 22 July 2/3 ‘Constable, do your duty— 


handbolt them.’ ey 
Handbook (hendbuk). [Found in OF. in 


form handbéc, -bék, as a rendering of L. manualzs 
and Gr.-L. enchiridion. But the current word was 
introduced after Ger. andbuch in 19th c.] 

A small book or treatise, such as may con- 
veniently be held in the hand ; a manual. 

+a. inOE. The Manuat of ecclesiastical offices 
and ritual. Ods. 

a 900 Canons of Atlfred 21 in Thorpe Laws II. 350/15 Da 
halzan bec, saltere and pistolboc, sangboc and handboc. 
c1030 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 321 Enchi- 
ridion pt ys manualis on lyden & handboc on englisc. 
axz100 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 327/26 Manualis, handlin 
ode handboc. ¢ 1367 Eulogium Hist. (1863) III. v. 1xxxii. 
g Librum in sinu quod ipse vocabat manuale, quod Anglice 
vocabat handbok. 1563-87 Foxe A. §& MM. (1596) 130/z 
A booke of his owne making in his owne toong, which 
in the English speach he [K. Alfred] called a handbooke, in 
Greeke called it Enchiridion, in Latin a manuell. 

b. A compendious book or treatise for guidance 
in any art, occupation, or study; spec. a book con- 
taining concise information for the tourist. 

1814 (¢2¢Ze) A Handbook for modelling wax flowers. 1833 
Nicotas Chronol. Hist. Pref. 19 What the Germans would 
term, and which, if our language admitted of the expres- 
sion, would have been the fittest title for it, ‘The Hand- 
book of History’. 1836 (¢7¢Ze) A Hand-Book for Travellers 
on the Continent [Murray’s]. 1838 H. Rocrers /xtrod. 
Lect. Eng. Gram. & Conip, Jo Such tasteless innovations 
as ‘Morning-land’ (AZorgen-land) for the East, and ‘ hand- 
book’ (hand-buch) for ‘manual’. 1843 /raser’s Mag. 
XXVII. 649 The compiler of this Handbook [Murray’s 
Handbook to N. Italy] (we are obliged to use his coined 
word by way of distinction) does not give the prices. 1863 
Reader 21 Feb. 190 If by handbook he intends anything of 
a guide, he has failed in his object. 

+ Hamnd-borow. Ods. [See Borrow s6.] Zz. 
“hand-pledge’ or security ; according to Spelman, 
Cowell, and their copiers, a name for one (or each) 
of the nine sureties associated with the Hrap- 
BorOw in a frank-pledge. 

(It does not appear where the 16th c. antiquaries got the 
word, no trace of which has been found in OF. or ME.) 

1626 SpeLMAN Gloss., Handborowe, in Decuriis seu Fri- 
borgis vnus e nouenis est, decimo, quem Headboruw vocant, 
suppositus, 1672 MAN Ey Cowed/’s Interpr., Hand-borow, 

Surety, a manual Pledge, that is, an inferior Undertaker ; 
for Head-borow is a superior or Chief Instrument, Spel. 
1848 Wuarton Law Lex. s.v. Head-borough, The head 
boroughs were the chief of the ten pledges, the other nine 
being denominated hand-borows, or inferior pledges, 

Ha'ndbow. [Bowsé.1] An ordinary bow 
in which the string is drawn and released by 
hand, as distinguished from a Cross-Bow. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 Jace. vi. 51 He made all maner ordi- 
naunce: handbowes, fyrie dartes, rackettes. 1549 Com. 
Scot. vi. 42 Mak reddy 3our corsbollis, hand_bollis, fyir 
speyris. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa 11. 160 Neither had 
they any other weapons but hand-bowes (for crosse-bowes 
were not then used). 

Ha‘ndbreadth. Also 6 handbreth, -breath, 
8— hand’s breadth, handsbreadth. A unit of 
lineal measure in many countries and periods, 
founded on the width of the adult human hand, 
a Patm; formerly estimated as one-fourth of a 
foot, but now as four inches. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 K7zgs vii. 26 The thicknesse was an 
handbreth. 1559 W. CunnincHam Cosmogr. Glasse 56 A 
Hande breadth, Conteyninge in it 4 Fingers. A Fote. 
Conteyninge in it 4 Hande breadth. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav, \xvi. 267 Within nine hand-bredths of the 
Water. 1843 Macautay Lays Anc. Rome, Horatius xl\v, 
‘The good sword stood a hand-breadth out Behind the 
Tuscan’s head. 1875 Wuyte Metvitte Riding Recollect. 
iv. (1879) 65 A handsbreadth behind the girths. 

Ha'ndbrede. Ods. exc. north. dial. Also 4 
handibre(e)de, evvon. 6 hand-brode, 8 -broad, 
8-9 dial. -breed. [Brenr sb.2]  =prec. 

¢ 1000 AiLrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 158/11 Palmus, span 
uethandbred. 1388 Wycur Heh. xl. 43 The brenkis of 
tho boordis ben of oon handibreede [1382 of oo palme]. 








HANDCUFF. 


9a1400 Morte Arth. 2229 Hurttes his herne-pane an 
haunde-brede large. c1420 Padlad. on Husb. 11. 361 Vp 
to goon Ouer the hed too hondbrede is his kynde. 1551 
Turner Herbal 1. Q v b, Twoo handbredes from that place, 
1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Hush, 11. (1586) 55 A hand rode 
in height. 1726 Nat. Hist. rel. 89 The thickness of two 
handbroads or there-abouts. 1792 Burns Willie's Wife iii, 
Ae limpin leg a hand-breed shorter. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hand-breed. 1893 Norihumbld. Gloss., Handbraed. 

Hand-broa‘d, adj. Of the width of a hand. 

r612-15 Br. Harv Contempl., O. T. xvi. viii, A hand- 
broad cloud. a@1711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 
I. 10 The hand-broad Cloud shall the expanse bedew. 1865 
Kinostey /erew. iii, Il-lighted by a hand-broad window. 

Hand-ca:nter. ([Canrer s5d.3] A gentle, 
easy canter. Cf. HAND-GALLOP. 

1836 Gen. P. Tuomeson Zverc. (1842) IV. 73 The Whigs 
.. have probably made up their minds to carry their Bill 
through in a hand canter. 1893 Eart Dunmore Pamirs I. 
284 We had seven miles to ride to the city, which we did at 
a hand canter. 


Hand-cart: A small cart pushed or drawn 


with the hands. 

1810 Hull Improv. Act 56 Any..dray, hand-cart, wheel- 
barrow. 1884 F. M. Crawrorp Rom, Singer I. 44 A man 
who was selling cabbage in the street stopped his hand-cart. 


Handclap. [Cuap sd.!] A clap of the 
hands; the brief space of time which this takes, 


an instant: 

1822 Hoce Perils of Man I11. 205 (Jam.) It is God speed, 
or spulyie wi’ thee in three handclaps. 1864 Burron 
Caerngorm Mountains 77 In a hand-clap, in it swept ., 


dashing everything before it. 
+Handcloth. Oés. [See Chor sb. 1.] A 


towel, a napkin; a duster. 

c1ooo AitFric Hom. I. 426 Ic zeseo Godes engel stand- 
ende ztforan pe mid hand-clabe, and wipab bine swatigan 
limu. cx1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 163 Hire handclodes and 
hire bord clodes ben makede wite. c¢1475 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 773/10 Hoc manitergium, a hand-clothe. [1839 
H. Rocers Zss. II. iii. 143 We cannot now speak, as did 
our Saxon ancestors. .of hand-clath (hand-cloth) for towel.] 


Ha‘ndclout. dial. [See CLoursé.! 4.] =prec. 

1788 W. Marsuatt Vorksh. Gloss., Handclout..a towel. 

+Handcraft. Ols. Manual skill, power, or 
work ; =HANDIORAFT I. 

2975 Edgar's Canons § 11 in Thorpe Laws II. 246 (Bosw.) 
We lezrap beet preosta zehwilc to-eacan lare leornize hand- 
creft zeorne. c1000 /Eirric Hom. 1. 392 Mid his hand- 
creefte he teolede his and his zeferena forp-deda. c 1100 
Rule St. Benedict \vii. (Durh. Chapt. MS. B. iv. 24) To be 
ceapienne zniz bing heora handcreftes. ¢ 1205 Lay. 4899 
Purh his heende craftes [¢x275 Porh his hendi craftes]. 
c1400 Lanfranc’s Civurg. 18 So pat it be don with hand 
craft [4ZS. B. hande crafte]. 1483 Cath. Angi. 173/t An 
Hand crafte, echania. 1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. 
Wks. 1062/t Menne of handcraft. 1555 W. WATREMAN 
Fardle Facions Pref. 8 Diuers inuencions of handekraftes 
and sciences. 1899 Marston Sco. Villanie 166 Euery brok- 
ing hand-crafts artizan. 1849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers II. 
x. 358 Our Anglo-Saxon goldsmiths’ hand-craft. 


+Handcraftman. Os. Also 8 handcrafty 
man. [f. prec.; in 8 implying a derivative adj. 
handcrafty.| = HANDICRAFISMAN, 

1463-4 Rolls of Parlt. V. 506/2 Artificers, handcrafty men 
and women..have been gretely empoveryshed. 1483 Act 
1 Rich. I11, c.9 § 1 Beyng an Artificer or handcrafty man. 
15z0 Caxton’s Chron. Lng. vu. 159/t The same evenynge 
the handcrafty men of the towne arose. @1529 SKELTON 
Vox Populi 194, 1 meane the handecrafteman. 1564-78 
Butiteyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 6 Ause I haue many of 
my sirename here.. yea, honast handcraftie men.. 


+Handcraftsman. Ods. [lit. handcrafi’s 
man.| =prec. 

1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 13 Preamb., Supposyng that 
Straungers usyng bakyng, bruyng, surgerye or wrytyng, 
shulde be hand craftesmen .. suche handcraftesmen as were 
entended by any the sayde Estatutes. 


Handcuff (hend,kvf), sd. Also dial, handy- 
cuff. [f: Hanp sd. + Curr sd.13 in same sense (of 
which a single instance is known of 1663). 

The first examples of the sb. imply that it arose in the 
north. For connexion with OE. handcofs, there is no his- 
torical evidence. ] tan. 

A manacle, or shackle for the hand, consisting 
of a divided metal ring which is locked round the 
wrist. Handcuffs are used in pairs, connected by 
a short chain or jointed bar, so as to fasten the 
hands of a prisoner together or secure him to the 
hand of the officer who has him in custody. 

1775 Asu, Handcuff, an iron instrument to confine the 
hand, 1808-18 Jamison, /Zandcuf/s, manacles. 1814 
Scotr Wav. xxvii, ‘A rash promise .. is not a steel hand- 
cuff: it may be shaken off.’ 1818 Topp, Handcuf7, a 
manacle, a fetter for the wrist. [No quot.] 1828 Craven 
Dial., Handy-cuffs, handcuffs. 1865 Dickens AZut. Fr. 1. 
xii, The Inspector put a pair of handcuffs in his pocket. 


Handcuff, v. [f. Hanp s6.+ Curr v.2, in 
same sense.] ¢vanzs. To put handcuffs on; to 
manacle, shackle the hands of. 

1720 De For Caft. Singleton y. (1840) 79 Tied two and 
two by the wrist, as we handcuff prisoners. 1754 W. Hay 
Ess. Deformity 26 (T.) If he cannot carry an ox, like Milo, 
he will not, like Milo, be handcuffed in the oak, by attempt- 
ing to rend it, 1837 Hr, Martineau Soc. Amer, II, 313 
To handcuff and fetter your fellow-man. 

Hence Handcuffed (hznd,kaft), pA/.a., Ha'nd- 
ceuffing vé/. sh. ; 

1784 Cowrer 77roc. 819 Bedlam’s closeted and handcuffed 
charge. 1859 JerHson Brittany iii. 35, 1 should like to 
have the handcuffing of you. 


HANDED. 


Handed (he'ndéd), a. [f. Hann +-rp.] 

1. Having hands; esp. of some specified kind. 

1552 Hutoer, Handed longe, or longe handes hauynge. 
1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 816 It hath the body 
of a Fox, handed and footed like a Monkie. 1674 N. 
Fatrrax Bulk & Selv. To Rdr., We and others of the 
Handed Philosophers. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. u. iii. 
1781 Nor handed moles, nor beaked worms return. 

b. Very frequently in parasynthetic compounds, 


as enpty-, hard-, open-, two-, four-handed. 

1526 SKELTON Magnyf. 2257 Ye both well handyd. 16z1 
Biste Lev, xxi. 19 A man that is broken footed, or broken 
handed. 1632 Lirucow 7yav. u1. 88 [hey] doe not use 
to come empty handed. 1894 Lp. WotseLey Marlborough 
II. xlix. 40 A peculiarly indulgent or open-handed master. 

= PALMATE. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Handed Fucus..common name 
for the Fucus palmatus. 


3. Joined hand in hand. 


1643 Mitton Divorce Pref. (1851) 15 If any two be but 
-once handed in the Church. 1667 — P. Z. tv. 739 Into 
thir inmost bower Handed they went. 188: D. C. Murray 
Foseph’s Coat 111. xxxiv. 234 They sat handed, looking at 
each other now and then, but quite wordless. 

Hander! (he'ndaz). [f. Hann v. + -2R1,] 
One who hands, delivers, or passes. Also with 
adyerbs, dowz, i, out, etc. 

1678 Lond. Gaz, No. 1288/4 The Hander of it to the Press. 
1680 Drypen Religio Laici 361 Grant they were The handers 
down. 1824 Miss Mirrorp V7dlage Ser. 1. (1863) 123 An 
excellent hander of muffins and cake. 1850 L. Hunt A uctobiog. 
xix. 303 The hander down of his likeness to posterity. 

Ha'nder?. [f Hann 5é.+-mr11.] 

1. A blow on the hand. 

1868 J. GreENwoop Purgat. Peter the Cruel v. 149 
(Farmer) You’ve got to take your handers. 1887 Times 
(weekly ed.) 1 July 7/4 The matron gave her six ‘handers’ 
with a cane. — 

2. -hander in comb., a. as BACK-HANDER, a back- 


handed blow ;_ b. as eft-hander, a left-handed man. 
1882 Daily Tel. 12 June, The next comer, Scotton, the left 
hander. .played out time. 
Handewark, -werk, sds. : see HANDIWORK. 
+Ha'ndfast, sd. Obs. [app. f. Hann sd. + Fast 
@.: an unusual formation for a sb. Senses 3, 4, 
go with Hanprast v.] 


I. 1. Firm hold or grip with the hands. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 1. v. (1634) 118 That part 
of the which she hath handfast. 1582 N. Licuerietp tr. 
Castanheda’'s Cong. E. Ind. xxxiii. 81a, He couldnot escape, 
forsomuch as our men caught handefast of him. 1622 R. 
Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 105 Such were the blowes he 
gave them with his pinnions, as both left their hand-fast, 
being beaten blacke and blewe. 

tg. 1577 Burt Luther's Comm. Ps. Grad. (1615) 30 By 
faith to lay sure handfast on Gods eternal mercy and Grace. 
1645 Pacirr Heresiogr. (1662) 55 You seem to have good 
handfast of your opinion. a@ 1656 Hates Gold. Rem. (1688) 
61 If we search it, we shall find some Hand-fast, some Cir- 
cumstance that will make it easie to be born. 

b. Zn handfast, in hold, held fast. 

1611 Suaxs. Wint. T. 1. iii. 795 If that Shepheard be not 
in hand-fast, let him flye. 

2. A handle by which anything is grasped: e. g. 
ofa flail. Jocal. 

1893 Barinc-Goutp Cheap Yack Z.1. 180 Zita took both 
flails..there was a deep bruise in the ‘handfast’ of one. 
bid. 'The leather thongs that attached the flapper to the 
handfast were twisted. 

II. 3. The joining of hands in making a bargain. 

1626 Mippteton Anything for Ot. Life v. ii, A firm cove- 
nant, signed and sealed by oath and handfast. 

4. A contract or covenant; sec. a betrothal or 
marriage contract. ; 

1611 SHaxs, Cyd, 1. v. 73 The Remembrancer of her, to 
hold The hand-fast to her Lord. @ 1616 Beaum. & FL. W7t 
at Sev, Weapons v. i, Here in Heaven’s eye, and all Love’s 
sacred powers..I knit this holy hand fast, and with this 
hand, The heart that owes this hand, ever binding .. Both 
heart and hand in love, faith, loyalty. 1872 E. W. Roprrt- 
son Hist. Ess, 175 In its original acceptation the word 
handfast simply meant a contract of any sort, though it 
seems to have been gradually applied almost exclusively to 
a marriage contract. 1884 J. Payne Tales fr. Arabic 1.119 
Then they assembled together .. and made a covenant and 
handfast of fealty with him. 

5. Comb., as handfast-maker. 

1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. 1. 388 (D.) Britona, hand- 
fast-maker shee, All clad in Laurell green. 


Ha‘ndfast, z. [In senses 1, 2, orig. pa. pple. 
of Hanprast v.] 

+1. Contracted by the joining of hands ; espoused. 

Also ‘ Betrothed by joining of hands in order to cohabita- 
tion, before the celebration of marriage’ (Jamieson), 

€ 1200, etc, [see Hanprast v. 1]. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
x. xxxvii, Anone he made them hand fast and wedded 
them. 1484 in Rifon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 162 note, ‘I take 
the Margaret to my handfest wif.’ 1532 More Con/fut. 
Tindale Wks. 728/t Vpon the day when they should haue 
been made handefaste and ensured together. c 1565 LINDE- 
say (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 26 (Jam.) This Isobel was but 
hand-fast with him, and deceased before the marriage. 1610 
Hotranp Camden's Brit. 1. 384 Tame and Isis meeting 
in one streame become hand-fast (as it were) and joyned in 
Wedlocke. 

Jig. 1546 Bate Eng. Votaries 1. 63b (T.) A vyrgine made 
handfast to Christ. 

+2. Bound; having the hands fast ;. manacled. 

¢1400 Gamelyx 437 Pou shalt stond up by the post as pou 
were hond fast. 161x Cotcr., Ewanoté, manacled, hand- 
fast. 1632 Lirucow 7yvav. x. 463 At last being loosed from 
these Pinnacles of paine, I was hand-fast set on the floore. 
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3. Having a firm grip of the hand; tight-fisted, 
close-fisted. /¢. and fig. 

1603 Knoties Hist. Turks (1638) 227 Being also much 
more handfast than were his honourable predecessors. 1 
Breton Praise Vert, Ladies Wks. (Grosart) 57 (D.) Some 
will say women are covetous: are not men as handfast? 
1845 CarLyLe Cromwell (1871) I. 15 Ludlow, a common 
handfast, honest, dull and indeed partly wooden man. 1887 
Kentish Gloss. s. v., ‘Old George is middlin’ handfast to- 
day’ (said of a good catch at cricket). 


Handfast (he'ndfast),v. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
3-6 -fest(e. Pa. pple. -ed; in earlier use hand- 
fast. [In sense 1, early ME. a. ON. hand-festa to 
strike a bargain by joining hands, to pledge, be- 
troth, f. Aand- hand- + festa to fasten, make fast, 
settle, pledge, bind in wedlock, betroth. The other 
senses appear to be independent formations from 
hand and fast: cf. HANDFAST 56. 1.] 

I. 1. ¢rans. To make a contract of marriage 
between (parties) by joining of hands; to betroth 
(two persons, or one person Zo another). 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 2389, 3ho wass hanndfesst an god mann Patt 
Josep wass 3ehatenn. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Cecile 
16 Scho..Ves handfast vith a 3ungmane, Pa in maryag vald 
hire haftan. 1474 Caxton Chesse u. i. Bij b, A right fayr 
mayde .. which was assured & handfast vnto a noble yong 
gentilman of cartage. 1483 Cath. Azgl. 173/1 To Handefeste, 
Jedare, subarrare. 1541 CovERDALE Chr. State of Matrint. 
(7543) 43b (Brand), Every man lykewyse must esteme the 
parson to whom he is handfasted none otherwyse than for 
his owne spouse, though as yet it be not done in the Church 
ner in the Streate. 1565-73 Durham Defos. (Surtees) 242 
Lancelott Eyttes, the said Janett grandfather, dyd handfast 
them. 1624 Hrywoop Guzaik. vu. 337 The Auspices or 
Auguries were Southsayers and such as used to handfast or 
contract marriages. 1808-25 Jamieson, Zo handfast, to 
betrothe by joining hands, in order to cohabitation, before 
the celebration of marriage. 1849 Jas. Grant Avrkaldy of 
Gr. ix. 90 Margaret, daughter of Lord Crichton, to whom he 
had been betrothed or hand-fasted. 

Jig. 1585 L. Saunpers in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 
ior He hath .. handfasted vs hys chosen children vnto hys 
deare sonne our Christ. 1631 Celestina vu. 81 If you will 
but hand-fast your affections each to other. 1680 G, Hickrs 
Spirit of Popery 7 Mr. Andrew Cant..called unto them 
to come, and be hand-fasted unto Christ by Subscribing the 
Contract. — 5 ; 

+b. Said of the man: To engage in a marriage 
contract. Also refi. Obs. 

14.. Eger & Grime 1274 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1. 394 
Gryme handfasted that faire Ladye. 1577-87 HoLInsHED 
Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 125 Which earl by letters of pro- 
curacie..affied and handfasted the foresaid ladie Margaret 
in all solemne wise. 16xx CotcGr., Accorder vne fille, to 
handfast, affiance, betroath himselfe vnto a maiden. 1666 
Sancrorr Lex Jenea 40 We list not to hand-fast ourselves 
to God Almighty. 

e. intr. (for refi.) 

1850 JV. § Q. 1st Ser. II. 151/2 John Mac-Vic Ewen. .had 
handfasted (as it was called) with a daughter of Mac Ian of 
Ardnamurchan. 

+d. fig. To engage with an earnest; to give 
eamest of. Ods. 

1630 Lorp Banzans Introd., Handfesting the Reader with 
as good hopes, as may bee expected from a subject of this 
nature. 

II. +2. To grasp, seize with the hand; to take 
fast hold of. Also fig. Ods. 

¢1530 H. Ruoves Bz. Nurture 96 in Babees Bh. (1868) 84 
Learne thou to handfast honesty. 1562 Butteyn Dad. 
Soarnes § Chir.25 b, A newe labour and care will handfaste 
you. 1602 WarNER Add, Eng. x. lix. (1612) 262 Euen this 
grand-Captaine of the Hosts. .Hand-fasting now the Altar 
clames that priuiledge in vaine. 1652-62 HEYLIN Cosmogr. 
11, (1682) 156 One of the Children hand-fasted the spear. 

+3. To make fast the hands of, to manacle. Ods. 

1586 J. Hooxer Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 11. 134/2 He 
was taken prisoner, and handfasted, and so kept for aspace. 
1611 Corcr., Ezmanoter, to manacle ; to handfast, or tie 
the hands together. 


Handfasted, 7//. a. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. 
HAnprast v.] 
1. Contracted or engaged by joining of hands; 


betrothed. Also zg. in spiritual sense. 

1535 CoverDALE Dez. xxii. 27 The handfested damsell. 
i5ss L. Saunpers in Coverdale Zett. AZart. (1564) 212 We 
be handfasted vnto hymas the spiritual spouse of so heauenly 
an husband. 1637 Rurnerrorp Lef?¢. (1862) I. 339, I am 
glad that ye are still handfasted with Christ. 

b. (See quots. and HANDFASTING b.) 

1820 Scorr AZonast, xxv, She is not my wife, but she is 
handfasted with me, and that makes her as honest a woman. 
Lbid., When we are handfasted, as we term it, we are man 
and wife for a year and a day,—that space gone by, each 
may choose another mate, or at their pleasure, may call the 
priest to marry them for life—and this we call handfasting. 

+2. With hands firmly grasped, hand in hand. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 12b, Dauncing in a ring, 
with theyr armes spred abrode, and hanfasted, man with 
man and woman with woman. 

+ Handfa:stening. Ods.=HANDFASTING. 

[cx000 Aitrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 115/7 Mandatuim, 
handfestnung.] ¢1545 CoverDALE Ord. Ch. Denmark Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) I. 480 Even at their hand-fastening, (when the 
knot of holy wedlock is fast knit) there are present the father 
and mother of the parties, 

Obs. 


+ Ha'ndfaster. [f. as next + -ER1.] 
One that ‘ handfasts’, or makes a contract between 
parties; the maker of a nuptial contract or union. 


1598 GRENEWEY Zacitus’ Ann, x1. ix. 151 That shee should 
heare the words of the Auspices, or hand-fasters. 1649 BULWER 


HANDFUL. 


Pathomyot. Pref. 17 Any Physiologicall Handfaster that 
can marry them stronger together, might doe it if he pleas’d. 

Handfasting, vé/. sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. 
HaAnprast v. + -ING!. Cf. Sw. handfastning 
solemn engagement.] Betrothal. 

1530 Patscr. 183 Vues fiansayles, an assuryng or hand- 
fastynge of félkes to be maryed. 1561 Daus tr. Budlinger 
on Afpoc. (1573) 256 In matrimonie there is a contract or 
makyng sure, there is a coupling or handfasting of eyther 
partie, and finally mariage. @ 1603 T. CArtwriGut Confit. 
Rhem. N. T.(1618) 167 After they had in their handfasting, 
solemnly professed before God..they would live [etc.]. 1691 
Nicuotson Gloss. Northanhymb. 142 Hand-festing. Con- 
tractus Matrimonialis. 1880 T. A, SpatpinG Liz. Demonol, 
5 The betrothal, or handfasting. 

b. Formerly treated as an uncanonical, private, 
or even probationary form of marriage. See Brand 
Pop. Antig. (1870) II. 46, Jamieson s.v. 

1541 CoverDALE Chr. State of Matrim. (1543) 43b(Brand) 
In some places. .at the Handefasting ther is made a greate 
feaste and superfluous Bancket, and even the same night are 
the two handfasted personnes brought and layed together, 
yea, certan wekes afore they go to the Chyrch. 1774 
Pennant Your Scotl. i 1772 1. (1790) 9t Among the various 
customs now obsolete, the most curious was that of hand- 
fisting, in use about a century past. 1805 Forsytu Beauties 
Scotl. Il. 284 This was called hand-fasting, or hand in fist. 
1884 Spectator 16 Feb. 224/2 A rude morality even attached 
to the probationary marriage, made by the joining of hands 
or ‘hand-fasting’. . 1888 Durham Parish Bks. App. (Sur- 
tees) 371 In vol. XXI of the Surtees Soc. publications .. 
interesting instances will be found of such hand/asting 
(as it was called) in private houses or elsewhere, being proved 
and recognised in court. 


+ Ha'ndfastly, adv. Ols. [-Ly 2.] Bysolemn 
engagement made by joining hands; firmly. 

1577-87 HoLinsuED Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 237 The which 
if the Scots would most holilie and handfastlie promise. 


+ Ha'ndfastness. Ods. [-nEss.] The con- 
dition of being fast bound; firm attachment. 

1545 RaynoLn Byrth Mankynde u. vii. (1564) 83 b, Great 
motions .. wherby many times the handfastnesse of the 
Cotilidons is broken. 

Handfist, -ing, erron. ff. HANDFAS?, -ING. 

Handful (hendful), 56. [OE. handfull str. 
fem., plur. handfulla, f. hand + full adj.: cf. ON. 
handfyllr, Ger. handvoll. 


Though composed, like mouthful, of sb. and adj., the 
compound was in OE. and ME. a true sb., inflected as a 
whole; hence its plural is properly handfuls, not handsfui.] 

1. A quantity that fills the hand; as many as 
the hand can grasp or contain. 

a7zo0 Efpinal Gloss. 645 Manticum: handful beouuas 
[Corpus Gl. beowes]. c1000 Lamb. Ps. cxxv[i]. 6 (Bosw.) 
Berende handfulla heora. c¢1ooo A‘tFric Lev, ii. 2 Nime 
hira ane handfulle smideman. a@xz225 Ancr. R. 254 An 
honful 3erden, 1382 Wyciir Gez. xxxvii. 7, I wenede vs to 
bynden hondfullis in the feelde..and 3oure hondfullis stond- 
ynge al aboute to loute myn hondful. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. 
Love Prol. 112 And glene my handfuls of the shedinge after 
their handes. c1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 107 Ye 
ben not worth an hanfull of strawe. 1555 Even Decades 
242 Thenegros or blacke Moores..gaue golde by hole hand- 
fuls. 1590 SHaxs. J7Zids. N. iv. i. 41, I had rather haue a 
handfull or two of dried pease. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 794 Others ful of Gold in powder, each containing two 
handfuls. 1791 Cowrer /éad xvi. 690 In frequent hand- 
fulls, there, they bound the sheaves. 1875 JowEtr Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 53 To throw in salt by handfuls. : 

b. Through lateranalysis into sb. + adj.,the plural 
has been improperly made handsful. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxi. 144 The noble burgeys .. 
cast oute at hir wyndowes gold and siluer hondes ful. 1563 
Hy.i Art Garden. (1593) 108 ‘Take three or four handes full 
of the Straw-berrie leaues. 1664 Prrys Diary (1879) III. 1 
Of y® flowers of St. John’s Wort two Handsfull, of y° 
Leaves of Plantan, of Alehoofe, of each three handfulls. 
1683 Pennsylv. Archives 1. 64, 20 handsfuls of Wampum. 
1770 LancuorneE Plutarch (1879) II. 727/2 Throwing in- 
cense into the fire by handsful. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon 
ix. (1864) 254 Throwing handsfull of sand and sticks at it. 

. A small company or number; a small quan- 


tity or amount. (Usually deprectative.) 

1528 Lp. Berners Yro/ss. cccxcix. (R.), Ye se yonder 
your enemyes, they be but a handefull of men. 1536 Rem. 
Sedition 2a, ‘The ignorant souldiours were here thus taught, 
a handful of witte to be moch more worth than a horslode 
of strengthe. 1588 Suaxs. Z. L. L.1v. i. 149 His Page 
atother side, that handfull of wit. 1633 Eart Mancu. AZ 
Mondo (2636) 148 The longest liver hath but a handfull of 
dayes. 1748 Anson’s Voy. u1. x. 414 Conquered about an 
age since by an handful of Tartars. 1828 PLancufé Desc. 
Danube 62 Passing a handful of villages. 1838 DickENs 
Nich. Nick. xxiii, Mrs, Crummles herself has played to mere 
handfuls, 1876 Freeman dVorm. Cong. V. xxv. 550 They 
kept their own tongue, borrowing only a handful of words 
from the British tongue, ; 

+ 3. A lineal measure of four inches; = Hann sé. 


20. Obs, } 
¢1450 Loneticu Grai/ 1. 620 Thorwh the scholdere it [the 
knife] Cam thore A large handful and wel More. 1547 
Boorve Introd. Knowl. xxiv. (1870) 185 A cap of sylke..of 
ii. handfoll longe. 1600 Haxtuyr Voy. (1810) II. 134 A 
tree .. foureteene handfuls about. 1707 SLOANE Famaica 
I. Pref., Raised some few handfuls high. 173% 37 J.kULL 
Horse-hoeing Hush, (1822) 194 A handful high, 
+b. spec. used in measuring the height of horses. 
1538 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 6 § 2 Two mares .. of the alti- 
tude or height of .xiii. handefulles at the least. 1541-2 Act 
33 Hen. VIII, c. 5 § t Every horse. .to be..in heyght xiiij 


*handfulles, reconynge and accounting to every handfull 


foure ynches. 1607 TorseLt Mour-/. Beasts (1658) 256 In 
height it was about twenty two handfuls and three fingers. 
1676 Lbid. No, 1080/4 A bay Gelding rq handful high. 


HANDFUL. 


4. fig. As much as one can manage; an affair or 
person with which one has one’s hands full. 

1755 Jounson, andful..4. Asmuch as can be done. 1887 
Miss Brapvon Like & Unlike i, 1 can assure you he was a 
handful even for me. x89 Sfectator 17 Jan., The trouble- 
some boy .. the boy that is generally described by his 
attendants as a ‘handful’. 

Hence Handful v., to deal out by handfuls. 

x625 Br. Hatt Serm. Wks. (1837) V. 215 Not sparingly 
handfulled out to us, but dealt to us by the whole load. 

Ha‘nd-ga‘llop. An easy gallop, in which the 
horse is kept well in hand to prevent excess of speed. 

1675 Mistaken Husb. iv. vi. in Dryden’s Wks. (1884) 
VIII. 626 If it rides but a Trot or a hand gallop. 1771 
Smo.tetr Humph. Cl, 1. 29 May, I have .. seen a waggon 
pass .. at the hand-gallop. 1859 Lane Wand. India 11 
She .. goes off at a canter, which soon becomes a hand 
gallop. A 

Jig. 1697 DrypEN Virg. Georg. Ded., He is always .. 
upon the tyicalin, 1709 Brit. Apollo Il. No. 16. 3/2 
Sometimes an Hand-Gallop She goes in her Strains. 

Hand-glass. 

1. A magnifying-glass held in the hand to help 
the eyesight. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) Il]. 153 Thirty-two 
either wore spectacles or used hand-glasses. 1837 MArryaT. 
Dog-fiend xxviii, He .. pulled a pair of hand-glasses out of 
his pocket..and..commenced reading. 

2. Hort. A portable glass shade used for pro- 
tecting or forcing a plant. 

1828 in WesstER. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 40/1 A hand- 
glass..keeps the temperature in which the plant breathes 
higher than the external air. 1851 Grenny Handbk. Fl. 
Gard. 25 Ube perennials may be raised from cuttings, under 
a common hand-glass, 

3. A small mirror with a handle. 

1882 Besant Revolt of Man iv. (1883) 94 She took up a 
hand-glass, and intently examined her own face. 

4, Naut. A half-minute or quarter-mintte sand- 
glass used for measuring the time in running out 
the log-line. 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Mech. 

and-grenade (he‘ndjgrénzd). Also 7-9 
-grenado, 7-8 -granado. 

1. An explosive missile, smaller than a bomb- 
shell, thrown by hand. They have been made of 
various shapes and materials, but are now usually 
spherical and of cast-iron. 

a166r Futter Worthies 1. (1662) 61 If they lye board and 
board they throw hand-Granadoes with stinck-pots into the 
ship which make so noisom a smell that, [etc.]. 1684 J. 
Peter Siege Vienna 43 A Hundred fresh Men armed with 
Hand-Granadoes. 1719 Dr For Crusoe u. ix, The boat- 
swain .. called for a hand-grenado, and threw it among 
them. 1809-10 CoLreripce /riend (1865) 83 The result 

‘and relict of this author-like hand-grenado. 1859 F. A. 
Grirritus Artil, Man. 91 A Land service Hand grenade 
weighs 1 lb. 13 oz., and may be thrown from 40 to 60 feet. 
. A glass bottle containing a chemical, to be 
broken in order to extinguish fire. 

1895 Army § Navy Coop. Soc. Price List Sept. 286 Fire 
Extinguishers (Imperial Hand Grenade).. The Harden Star 
Hand Grenades. 3 

Hence Hand-grena‘ding vd/. sd., the throwing 
of hand-grenades. 

1882 Standard 25 Aug. 3/7 [They] remained on the camp 
side of the river, escalading, hand grenading, and double 
lock bridge building. 1884 AZ2it. Engin. I. 1. 102 The 
squad will then be put through the hand grenading drill in 
slow time. Jéid. 105 The stores being arranged in the same 
order as for hand-grenading. 

Handgrip. Also -gripe, handy-, handi- 
erip(e. [OE. handgripe, {. gripan to gripe, grip. 
In 16th c. varied with handy-gripe, handy gripe, 
after handiwork: cf. also Hanby a.] 

1. Grasp, seizure with the hand. Zo come to hand- 
grips, to come to close combat. So Zo be at or iz 
handgrips. 

a, Beowulf (Z.)965 For hand-gripe minum. a@ 1300 Cursor 
M. 4002 Salislip And fal noght in his hand grip. 1571 
Gotvine Calvin on Ps. \xii. 2 He commeth to handgripes 
ageine. 1589 Purrennam Eng. Poesie ut. xix. (Arb.) 228 
A iollie man..Good at hand grippes, better to fight a farre. 
@1618 Sytvester Panaretus 1258 Hee, that both Globes 
in his own hand-gripe holds, 183x CartyLte Sart. Res. 1. 
iv, Now at actual handgrips with Destiny herself. 1858 — 
Fredk. Gt. ww. ii. (1865) I. 281 The Bridge of Cassano; 
where Eugene and Vendéme came to handgrips. 

B. 1542 Upatt Lrasm. Apoph. u. 185b, Fyghtyng in 
warre ought to bee within handye grypes. 1601 HoLLanp 
Pliny Il. 567 margin, Two wrestlers .. at handy-gripes, 
1755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake 11. v. 188 Unless we left our 
Swords, and promised not to go to handy Grips. 1895 
Newcastle Daily Frni. 2 Feb., At other places, where they 
have come into handi-grips with the invaders. 

2. Grip or firm pressure of the hand in greeting. 

1884 Ei. Yates Recoll. (Tauchn.) II. iii. 115 With his 
warmest hand-grip. 1885 New Bk. Sports 99 The laird 
exchanges a hearty hand-grip with him. 

3. The handle by which a grip is taken. 

1887 N.Y. Seni-weekly Tribune 16 Aug. (Cent.), The 
handle or handgrip [of a sword]. 

+ Handgriping. Ods. Also handi-. [f. Hanp 
+ GRIPING vb/. sb.] =prec. 1, 2. 

1577, Hanmer Axc, Eccl. Hist. (1619) 284 When they 
ioyned together, and came to handigriping. 1700 CoNGREVE 
Way of World w. xii, The heart-heavings and the hand- 
gripings. Y 

+ Handgrith. 0.2. Zaw. [See Gritu.] Peace, 
protection, or security given by the king’s hand. 
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ax000 Laws of Edw. §& Guthrum x pet ciric-grid binnan 
wazgum and cyninges hand-grid efne unwemme. 1717 in 
Blount’s Law Dict. (ed. 3). 3 

+ Handgun. Ods. exc. ist. An old name 
for any fire-arm carried and fired in the hand (with 
or without a rest), as opposed to a great gun or 


cannon. Ods. (in actual use) before 1700. 

1446 in Archxologia X X11. 63 Bought ii handgunnes deere. 
¢1449 Mare. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 67 1. 83 Wykets 
..to schote owte atte, bothe with bowys and with hand 
gunnys. 1473 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 13 Kynge Ed- 
warde..hede withe hym. .three hundred of Flemynges with 
hande-gonnes. 1841 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 6 Preamb., 
Crossebowes, little short Handguns, and little Hagbuts. 
1580 HotityspAnp Zyveas. FY. aoe Arquebuse, a hand- 
gunne. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 117 They having not above 
3 or 4 Hand-guns, the rest of them being arm’d with Lances. 
1874 BouTeL, Avms §& Arm. 293 Hand-guns..in our own 
country..seem to have been used as early as 1375. 

b. Comb., as handgun-maker, handgun-shot. 

1599 Haxtuyr Voy. II. 1. 79 The handgunshot was innu- 
merable and incredible. 1647 Hawarp Crown Rev. 26 
Handgun-maker : Fee. — 24. 6. 8. 

Hence + Handgunner. 

‘Panak 229/r Han[d]gonner, covleurinier. 


and-habend, ¢. (si.) 0.2. Law. Also 
3 -habbynde, 4 -habbing, 6 Sc. -havand. [Earl 
ME. form of OE. *hand-hxebbend ‘hand-having’, 
for which the phrase actually found is xt heblbendre 
handa ‘at or with a having hand’. The form 
habend was subseq. more or less modernized.] Of 
a thief: Having (the thing stolen) in hand, Also 
applied as sd, to the offence, and to the franchise 
of holding plea thereof. - 

[a 725 Laws of Wihtrezd c. 26 (Schmid), Gif man_frigne 
man zt habbendre handa zefo. ag40 Laws of dthelst. 
Iv. c. 6 Quicunque sit [fur] sit handhabenda, sit non hand- 
habenda, si pro certo sciatur. Zid. v. Proem § 2 Se pe et 
heebbendre handa zefangen sy. cx1125 Laws of Hen. I, 
c. 59 § 20 Forisbannitum, aut furem handhabendum.] ¢ 1250 
Bracron III, 1. xxxii. § 2 Ubi latro deprehensus est. . hond- 
habende & bacberende. 1292 Brirron 1. xxx. § 6 Acun .. 
robbeour seisi de soen larcyn handhabbynde et bacberinde. 
a1300 loriz § Bi. 668 Felons inome hond habbing. __13.. 
Seuyn Sag. (W.)691 Who is founde hond-habbing, Hit nis 
non nede of witnessing. ¢1575 BaLrour Practicks (1754) 

9g Theives ..apprehendit in manifest thift, sic as hand- 
ea and back-beirand. 1609 SkENE tr. Quontam Attach. 
c. 39 § t Gif he is taken..in handhauang theift, or roborie. 
1828 Scorr F. MZ. Perth iv, Our outfang and infang, our 
hand-habend, our back-bearand, and our blood-suits. 3 

Ha-nd-ha:mmer. A hammer that is used in 
one hand; the smith’s working hammer, as distin- 
guished from the two-handed sledge-hammer, etc. 

c10so Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 448/2 Madleolus, hand- 
hamur, 1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall (1833) 36 Lucrifaction, 
like Jacobs, whose wealth was the winning of his owne 
hand-hammers. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 3 The Hand- 
hammer, which is. .of such weight, that it may be weilded 
.. With one hand at the Anvil. 1876 Fox Bourne Locke II. 
xi. 193 Silver .. coins beimg cut with hand-shears, and 
stamped with hand-hammers. 

Ha‘nd-hoe, 5s. A hoe managed by the hands, 
as distinguished from a horse-hoe, etc. 

1744-50 W. Exis Mod. Hush. 1V.i.7 A Man, with the 
common Hand-hough, may directly follow, and pull up the 
loose Mould to the Stalks. 1853 Ca/al. Roy. Agric. Soc. 
Show Gloucester 111 A Hand Hoe for Corn and Turnips, 

Hand-hoe, v. ¢vans. To hoe byhand. Hence 
Ha-nd-hoeing w0/. sb., Ha‘nd-hoer. 

1733 J. Tutt Horse-hoeing Hush. x. 45 Tis seldom that 
these Rolled Turneps can be Hand-Ho’d at the Critical 
time. 1744-50 W. Exuis A7od. Hush. 1V.i. 15 This Machine 
. will. .fit the remaining Turneps for Hand-houghing. 1797 
A. Younc Agric. Suffolk 52 Many..make it a rule to hand- 
hoe their broad-cast crops. 1846 MeCuttocu Acc. Brit. 
Empire (1854) I. 89 They are. .planted in drills, hand-hoed, 
and horse-hoed. 1893 ZEconomic Rev. Oct. 455 [This] 
necessitated a greater width of idle soil between each wheat- 
plant than that required by the Italian hand-hoer. 

Handhold (hendjhduld), [See Hoxp sd.] 

1. Hold for the hand, grip with the hands; that 
by which one can hold on in climbing. Also fig. 

1643 Tuckney Balme of G.17 Let the desperatenesse of 
the cure prove an handhold for our faith in prayer to fasten 
on. 1655 GuRNALL Chr. in Arm. 1. 164 Be very careful of 
giving thine enemy hand-hold. @ 1688 BunyAn in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. \xix. 2, had. .left myself neither foot-hold, 
nor hand-hold, amongst all the stays and props in the precious 
word of life. 1892 Badm. Liby., Mountaineer. vii. 225 
Whenever there is any handhold obtainable. 1893 C. WILson 
Mountaineer. vii. 121 If really good handholds are plenti- 
ful, the rocks are easy. Jéid., Various anomalous kinds of 
handhold are met with upon more difficult rocks; for in- 
stance, finger-tip holds, side-holds, and holds facing down- 
wards. , , 

2. That portion of any implement that is grasped 
by the hand, e.g. the part of a fishing-rod imme- 
diately above the reel. 

1833 J. Hotrann Manuf. Metal 11. 43 A strong spring 
forming the head or hand-hold. 

Handiblow, var. of HANDBLOW, q.v. 

Handicap (hendikzp), sd. [A word of ob- 
scure history. Two examples of the sb., and one 
of the verb, are known in 17th c.; its connexion 
with horse-racing appears in the 18th; its trans- 
ferred general use, esp. in the verb, since 1850. 
It appears to have originated in the phrase ‘ hand 
i’ cap’, or ‘hand in the cap’, with reference to the 
drawing mentioned in sense 1.] 





HANDICAP. 


1. The name ofa kind of sport having an element 
of chance in it, in which one person challenged 
some article belonging to another, for which he 
offered something of his own in exchange. (Also fig.) 

On the challenge being entertained, an umpire was chosen 
to decree the difference of value between the two articles, 
and all three parties deposited forfeit-money in a cap or 
hat. The ‘umpire then pronounced his award as to the 
‘boot’ or odds to be given with the inferior article, on hear- 
ing which the two other parties drew out full or empty 
hands to denote their acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
match in terms of the award. If the two were found to 
agree in holding the match either ‘on’ or ‘ off’, the whole of 
the money deposited was taken by the umpire; but if not, 
by the party who was willing that the match should stand. 
(See Notes & Queries 23 June, 1855). p 

This sport is described under the name of Newe Faire, 
in Piers Plowman A. v. 171, B. v. 328, C. vil. 377, where 
“Clement pe cobelere caste of his cloke’, for which ‘ Hikke 
pe hakeneyman’ wagered his hood, and ‘ Robyn pe ropere’ 
was named for ‘a noumpere’, to ordain how much ‘who- 
so haueth the hood shuld haue amendes of the cloke ’. 
For reference to asimilar sport in Scandinavia and Germany 
(where called /’recmarkt), see Germania XIX. (1874) 1, Eng. 
Stud. V.150. A recent example occurs in R. S. Surtees 
‘Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour’ ch. xlv, in which the challenge 
is between a gold watch and a horse. In later times the 
result became the subject of further betting on the part of 
the bystanders: see 7e Sportsman 17 April.1897, 5/5. 

?a1653 G. Danie, /dyl ii. 120 Ev’n those who now 
command, The inexorable Roman, were but what One step 
had given: Handy-Capps in Fate. 1660 Prepys Diary 
18 Sept., Here some of us fell to handicap, a sport that 
I never knew before, which was very good. 1832 ent. Sir 
¥. Campbell I. xi. 300 Buying horses by what is called 
handy-cap; a kind of lottery, which everybody knows. 
1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's SP. Tour xlv. 

2. Horse-racing. (orig. attrib.) +a. Handicap 
match: a match between two horses, the arrange- 
ment of which was made in accordance with the 
sport of handicap in 1, the umpire here decreeing 
the extra weight to be carried by the superior 
horse, and the parties drawing as in 1 to declare 
whether the match should be ‘ on’ or § off’, with 
the same chances as to the forfeit-money. Ods. 

(Such matches are recorded as early as 1680, but the term 
‘handicap ’ does not appear.) 

1754 Pond’s Racing Calendar p. xxxii, Rules concerning 
Racing in general, with a Description of a Post and 
Handy-Cap Match..A Handy-Cap Match, is for A. B. and 
C. to put an equal Sum into a Hat, C. which is the Handy- 
Capper, makes a Match for A. and &, which when perused 
by them, they put their Hands into their Pockets and draw 
them out closed, then they open them together, and if both 
have Money in their Hands, the Match is confirm’d; if 
neither have Money, it is no Match: In both Cases the 
Hand-Capper draws all the Money out of the Hat; but if 
one has Money in his Hand, and the other none, then it is 
no Match; and he that has the Money in his Hand is in- 
titled to the Deposit in the Hat. Ifa Match is made 
without the Weight being mentioned, each Horse must - 
carry ten Stone. [Soin ‘ Rules of Racing’ in Racing Calen- 
dar 1826, and Blaine Eucycl. Rural Sports ed. 1832.] 

b. Handicap race (shortened handicap): a horse- 
race in which an umpire (the handicapper) decrees 
what weights have to be carried by the various 
horses entered, according to his judgement of their 
merits, in order to equalize their chances. So 
handicap plate, sweepstakes, etc. 

1786 Pick Sportsman & Breeder's Vade Mecum 1. 103 
(Newmarket) Handicap Plate of 83 gs. for allages. Two 
Middle Miles. Won by Mr. Fox’s Balloon .. 13 others 
started, 170098 WEATHERBY Racing Calendar 194 
(Curragh, June Meeting) Handicap plate of 50 gs. from oe 
Red Post home. Mr. Hamilton's King David, by High- 
flyer, 6 yrs. old, 8st. 12 1b. ; Mr. B. Daly’s Little Moll, 5 yrs. 
old, 6st. 12lb. [and 2 other horses]. 1793-4 Jézd. 288 
(Races to come: Bath.) The day after the Races, a 
Handicap Sweepstakes of 5 gs. each, for horses, etc. of all 
ages, two miles. The horses to be named to the Clerk of the 
Course by eight o’clock the evening before running, and 
the Stakes to be then paid. 1806 Sporting Mag. XXVIII. 
184 Six horses entered for a Handicap-plate of £50. 1812 
Ibid. XX XIX. g9 Four or five of the greatest Handicaps, 
to be run for at Newmarket next Spring. 1856 H. H. 
Dixon Post §& Paddock iv. 75 The luckiest of handicaps 
was the Chester Cup of 1853, when 131 out of 216 horses 
accepted. /écd. vii, 114 In these more degenerate days 
of light-weights and handicaps, 1858 Yockey Club Rules 
17 in Blaine Zucycl. Rur. Sports (1870) 373/1 If a horse 
shall fraudulently run.. The owner shall..return any sum. . 
won in plates, matches, or sweepstakes (whether handica) 
or not), which the said horse may have won. Jézd. 39. 374/1 
In all handicaps with twenty subscribers, when the hones 
weight accepting is under Sst. 12lb., it is to be raised to 
that weight. .but in all minor handicaps and in two-year-old 
handicaps .. the highest weight .. is to be raised to 8st. 7lb. 
1862 Yzmes 2 Jan., The most prolific source of mischief, 
poriees on the Turf, is the increase and magnitude of the 

andicaps. There is no beast so miserable, but that he may 
possibly succeed in a handicap, 187. Rules of Racing in 
J. Rice Hist. Brit. Turf(1879) 11. 367 A‘ handicap’ is a race 
in which the weights which the horses are to carry are to be 
adjusted after the time limited for entering or naming, 
according to the handicapper’s judgment of the merits of 
the horses, for the purpose of equalizing their chances of 
winning .. A free handicap is one in which no liability 
for stake or forfeit is incurred until acceptance, and no 
entry need be made, 


3. Any race or competition in which the chances 
of the competitors are sought to be equalized by 
giving an advantage to the less efficient or imposing 


a disadvantage upon the more efficient. 
Besides the method of weighting, as in 2, this may be done 


HANDICAP. 


in various ways, according to the nature of the game, as by 
requiring the superior competitor to accomplish a greater 
distance (7.e. giving a start to the inferior), to do it ina 
shorter time, to play with fewer men or pieces, etc. 

1875 J. D. Heatu Croguet Player 87 There is a variety 
called Time Handicaps, in which, if the game be not con- 
cluded at the expiration of a given time, the player who is 
ahead wins. 1895 Badminton Libr., Billiards 439 No two 
men should play in the same handicap when one can give 
the other much more than a third of the game. 

4. The extra weight or other condition imposed 
on a superior in favour of an inferior competitor 
in any athletic or other match; hence, any en- 
cumbrance or disability that weighs upon effort 
and makes success more difficult. 

1883 E. Pennect-Ermuirst Crean Leicestersh. 153 Two 
minutes at such a time is .. a heavy handicap on the efforts 
of hounds. 1890 Pall MallG. 25 June 1/3 The president. . 
will not be called upon for an address, as this is felt to bea 
severe tax upon the person and a handicap on the post. 
Jbid., His broken wing is a heavy handicap to him, and his 
chances against fox and stoat are now reduced to a minimum. 
1894 H. H. Gisss Colloguy on Currency 231 If other nations 
are injured by the absence of that advantage, what is to pre- 
vent them from altering their laws, throwing off the handicap, 
and riding with equal weights? 

5. (See quot.) 

1868 Brewer Ph. § Fable, Handicap, a game at cards 
not unlike Loo, but with this difference—the winner of one 
trick has to put in a double stake, the winner of two tricks 
a triple stake, and so on. Thus: if six persons are playing, 
and the general stake is 1s., and A gains three tricks, he 
gains 6s., and has to ‘hand i’ the cap’ or pool, 3s. for the 
next deal. Suppose A gains two tricks and B one, then A 
gains 4s. and B 2s., and A has to stake 3s. and B as, for the 
next deal. [No confirmation has been found.] 

6. attrib., as handicap match, plate, prize, race. 

1754, etc. Handicap-match, -plate [see 2]. 1856 H. H. Dixon 
Post §& Paddock x. 175 At York about ro,ooo[cards] are sold 
on the Handicap day. 1897 Whitaker's Alm. 633/2 The 
A. A, A. rules fixed a limit of ten guineas for handicap 
prizes [in foot races]. Jb7d. 649/2 The Hester..was more 
successful in handicap matches, winning 5 firsts and 4 
seconds. 


Ha:ndicap, v. [f. prec.sb., or of same origin.] 
+1. trans. Vo draw or gain as in a game of 


chance. Ods. rare. 

1649 G. DanieL Trinarch., Hen. V, xcviii, The Treasurer 
..for a price Mercates his Maister to extend his purse ; And 
handy-capps some Crownes ; may the boot rise To the boot 
worthy. 

2. intr. To engage or take part in a handicap 
match (see HANDICAP sd. 2). 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 353, I need not explain .. the 
art and mystery to give and take the long odds knowingly, 
to make a ‘book’, to ‘handicap’, and to ‘hedge’. ‘1856 
Lever Martins of Cro’ M. 36 He had mingled in turf ex- 
periences..and betted and handicapped with men of fortune, 

3. trans. To equalize the parties to a handicap, 


by decreeing the ‘ odds’ to be given. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sfonge’s Sp. Tour xliv, ‘Who shall 
handicap us? Captain Guano, Mr. Lumpleg, or who?’.. 
‘Name me arbitrator’, muttered Jack. 

b. fig. To equalize the chances of competing or 


contrasted things. 

1865 Daily Tel. 17 Oct. 5/3 You can’t handicap Paris and 
London as to vice. . Paris can still give two stone of iniquity. 

A. trans. To weight race-horses in proportion to 
their known or assumed powers, in order to equalize 

their chances. 

1856 H. H. Dixon Post & Paddock xii. 198 The present 
system of handicapping we believe to be vicious in the ex- 
treme ; and our impression of a true English handicap is, 
that no horse should carry more than gst. glbs., or less than 
gst. slbs. 18.. View Eng. Racer § Saddle Horse in 
Vouatt’s Horse iv. (1872) 74 Four horses were handicapped 
by Dr. Bellyse at Newcastle-under-Lyne. 1881 E. D. 
Bricxwoop in Luxcycl. Brit. X11. 202/2 When well-known 
winners entered for a race, other competitors withdrew, and 
sport was spoiled. A remedy was devised in handicapping, 
that is, apportioning a table of weights to the competitors. . 
in proportion to their known or assumed demerits. 

5. trans. To weight, hamper, or otherwise ‘ penal- 
ize’ a superior competitor in any match or contest, 
so as to reduce his chances in favour of inferior 
competitors. More generally, To place any one 
at a disadvantage by the imposition of any embar- 
rassment, impediment, or disability; to weight 


unduly. 

1864 Reader g July 57 He is handicapped with the weight 
of his own reputation. 1865 Sat. Rev. 4 Feb. 132/2 A man 
of real mathematical ability must be very heavily handi- 
capped to allow competitors of inferior talent to meet him 
with any chance of success. 1868 Pall Mail G, 23 July 3 
Not only are our crack shots, our best billiard players, our 
fleetest runners, and our grandest racehorses handicapped to 
let the worthless have a chance for the prizes, but even 
statesmen, clergymen, and soldiers are managed similarly. 
1868 Rocrrs Pol. Econ. xxii. (1876) 298 If the law handicaps 
one kind of labour and so hinders its employment. 1880 
Standard 15 Dec., The British farmer is so severely handi- 
capped that he cannot possibly compete with the American 
farmer. 
handicapped in their out-play by the absence of their best 
bowler. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 6 Nov. 7/3 A high ex- 
penditure and heavy taxation handicaps a country. 188 
Jessovp Arcady i. 6 The inevitable something which handi- 
caps any one who comes as a stranger intothe parish. 1894 
H. H. Gisss Colloguy on Currency 231, I thought..our 
system..much to our advantage, and that other nations not 
enjoying it were handicapped in the race. 

Hence Handicapping v/. sd. and ffl. a. 

1856 H. H. Dixon Post § Paddock ii. 46 Dr. Bellyse, 





1884 Lillywhite’s Cricket Annual 1 They were. 
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whose love of handicapping and cock-fighting was so [great]. 
1889 W. T. Linskitt God/ ili, (1895) 15 Another form of odds 
is ‘so many holes up’. This is handicapping by holes and 


not by strokes. 
Handicapper (he‘ndikepor). [f. prec. vb.] 


One who handicaps; sfec. the public official who 
decrees what weights the different horses are to 
carry in a handicap. 

1784 [see Hanpicar sd. 2a]. 1856 H. H. Dixon Post 
& Paddock xii. 199 Handicappers do well in a large handi- 
cap if they get two-fifths of the horses to accept, and a third 
of the acceptances to the post. 1861 WuyTe MeLviILLe 
Good for Nothing I. xlii. 202 You are bad handicappers, 
ladies! 1862 77zses 2 Jan., An honest handicapper is in 
the hands of the public runners of horses and utterly at their 
mercy, and the runners of horses are as completely at the 
mercy of the dishonest handicapper. 1875 J. D. Heatu 
Croquet Player 91 Referee (and handicapper, when neces- 
sary) should be appointed, to superintend the various games, 


and to settle disputes. 
Handicraft (he ndikraft). Also 6-8 handy- 
[A de- 


craft; and as 2 words or with hyphen. 
velopment of earlier Hanporart, after the original 
pair handwork, handzwork.] 

1. Manual skill; skilled work with the hands. 
¢1275 [see Hanpcrart]. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv. in 
Ashm. (1652) 49 In this Warke finde ye nothing shall, But 
handie-crafte called Arte Mechanicall, ¢1570 Pride § Low/. 
(1841) 22 Coonning in handy craft and facultie. 1658 J. 
Ropinson Exdoxa i. 16 All kind of Handicraft, or Art. 
1682 Grew Anat. Plants Ep. Ded., A Piece of Natures 
Handicraft.. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 61 You ask of 
him nothing but a little quick handicraft. 1863 Bares Vat. 
Amazon I. 79 He prefers handicraft to field labour. 

2. A manual art, trade, or occupation. 


1548 Cranmer Catech. 46 b, They also teache vs diverse , 


waies of marchaundise, many handycraftes. a 1661 FULLER 
Worthies, Cheshire 181 He [Speed] was first bred to a handi- 
craft, and as I take it to a Taylor. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. Pref. 6 Smithing is .. as curious a Handy-Craft, 
as anyis. 1845S. Austin Ranke's Hist, Ref. 11. 27 Students 
left the university and went home to learn a handicraft. 
1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 286 Improvements were intro- 
duced into agriculture and the handicrafts. 

+8. A handicraftsman, artizan, workman. Ods. 

1586 I. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. 1.698 Made by Masons, 
Carpenters, Geometricians, Sawyers, Ioiners, and other 
handy-crafts. 1650-66 WHARTON Poems Wks. (1683) 398 
Repining Tradesmen, and Poor Handicrafts. 1708 J. CHAm- 
BERLAYNE S¢. Gt. Brit. 1. U1. xii. (1743) 99 He hath also the 
Oversight of .. Handicrafts and Artisans..in the King’s 
Service. 17453 De Moe's Eng. Tradesman Introd., Those 
who make the goods they sell, though they keep shops, are 
called Handicrafts. 1821 Scotr Kenilw. xxv, ‘ Beshrew 
thy heart for the word’, replied the handicraft. 

4. attrib., passing into aaj. =‘ manual, practical’, 

1662 J. Cuanpter Van Helmont’s Oriat. 59 We see by 
handicraft-demonstration, that the Air in deep Wells and 
Cellers is stable in the same point of heat. 1663 F. Hawkins 
Youth's Behaviour 79 Handy-craft-trades, which require the 
labour of the hand. 1692 tr. Sad/zst 67 Sollicite Handicraft 
Tradesmen and Slaves. 1816 Keatince 7vrav. (1817) II. 139 
The ingenuity of the handicraft people here is very striking. 
1845 J. SaunpERS Cad. Pict. Eng. Life, Chaucer 202 The 
inhabitants ..who lived by the cultivation of trade, commerce, 
and the arts handicraft and mental. 


Ha‘ndicra:ftsman. Formerlyalsoas 2 words, 
or with 1 or 2 hyphens; also 8. handicraftman. 
[lit. handicrafts man, man of handicraft: cf. 
Crarrsman.] A man who exercises a handicraft ; 


one employed in a manual occupation. 

zgsr Rosinson tr. More's Utop. u. iv. (1895) 148 A handi- 
craftes man doth so earnestly bestowe hys vacaunte and 
spare houres in learninge. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. 1, 698 Bakers, Cookes, Vintners, and other handy- 
crafts-men. 1603 Hortanp Plutarch’s Mor. 450 All other 
artisans and handi-craftsmen. 1758 J. Brake Plax Mar. 
Syst. 23 All the handy-crafts-men. . particularly carpenter’s 
mates, caulkers. 1849 RusKIN Sev. Lamips v. § 24. 160 From 
the mass of available handicraftsmen the power is gone. 

B. 1580 Hortypanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Gens de niestier, 
handiecraft men. 1890 SuAxs. AZids. NV. rv. it. 10 The best 
wit of any handycraft man in Athens. 1660 R. Coxe Fustice 
Vind. 24 Mechanical handicraft-men, and husbandmen. 
1788 Prrestiey Lect. Hist. v. li. 394 No security for handi- 
craftmen and traders. 1854 HawrHorne £ng. Note-Bhks. 
(1879) II. 346 Be he..scholar, handicraftman, or what not. 

Hence Ha:ndicra'ftsmanship. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 4 The man who best united 
literary handicraftsmanship with the highest scientific and 
technical mastery of his subject. 


Ha:ndicra:ftship. rare. 
of handicraft, workmanship. 

1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. 927 Did he furnish the 
materials for the handicraftship of others? 

Ha‘ndicraftswo:man. [after HANDICRAFTS- 
MAN.] A woman who exercises a handicraft. 

1846 Worcester cites Gent. Mag. 1857 Miss Mutock 
Th. ab. Wont. iv. (1858) 69 The class which I have distin- 
guished as handicraftswomen. 1865 F. Hart Dasd-riipa 
Pref. 18 A female devotee, or a handicraftswoman. 

Handicuff. Also handy-. [f. Hanp sé. or 
Hanpy a. + Curr sd.2: app. after fisticug.] pl. 


Blows with the hands; fighting hand to hand. 
Also jig. 

1701 Dial, betw. Marphorio & Pasqguin 12 By the Posture 
you are in, I suppose you are for handy-Cuffs. 1726 
SHELvockE Voy. round World (1757) 271 [They] must have 
gone to handy cuffs with the enemy. 176x SterNE 77, 
Shandy Y11. xxi, His rhetoric and conduct were at per- 
petual handy-cuffs. 1816 C. James Mzlit. Dict. (ed. 4) 
383/2 Yeux de main, manual play, or what are vulgarly 
called handicuffs, 


[-sHip.] Exercise 





HANDIWORK. 


Handicuff, dial. var. of HaANDouUFF. 

Handigrip, variant of Hanperip. 

Handil(l, obs. forms of HANDLE. 

Ha‘ndily, adv. [f. Hanpy a. + -ty2.] Ina 
handy manner or way; expertly ; + manually. 

1611 Frorio, Manoalmente, manually, handily. 1719 De 
For Crusoe 1. iv, Not being able to guide it so handily. 
1832 Hr. Martineau Life in Wilds vi. 78 She used..the 
threads of flax more handily than they, 

+ Handiment. Ods, Handling, management. 

1660 Fisner Rustich’s Alarm Wks. (1679) 194 In thy 
heedless handiment of this more General Subject. 


Handiness (he'ndinés). [f. Hanpy a. + 
-NESS. ] 

1. The quality of being handy or expert. 

1647 Trare Comm. 1 Pet. i, 12 Girding implies, 1. Readi- 
nesse, 2. Nimblenesse, handinesse, handsomenesse. 1755 
in Jounson. 1829 CarLyLe Misc. (1857) II. 60 If he have 
any handiness in the business, 1867 Smites //uguenots 
Eng. ii. (1880) 22 He could .. do any sort of work requiring 
handiness and dexterity. 

2. The quality of being easily or conveniently 
handled; manageableness, convenience. 

7877 W. H. Wart Naval Archit. (1882) 46t Handiness 
is held to be an essential quality in most classes of war 
ships. 1879 Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. 1x. 166 The all-impor- 
tant qualities of stability when travelling, and handiness in 
turning. 


Handing (he‘ndin), v7. sd, [f. Hann v.] 

1. The action of the verb HAND, in various senses. 

1681 Hospes Leviath. 1. ii. 8 Like handing of things from 
one to another. 1758 J. Brake Plan Mar. Syst. 7 In 
knotting and splicing, in handing and reefing of sails. 

+2. A handle. Ods. rare. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 5t The Wood-work belonging 
to the Jack, is a Barrel, a Spit-wheel and a Handing of the 
Winch. 

3. attrib. Handing-post (/ocal), finger-post. 

1880 Jerrertes Hodge §& M. I. 24 On the handing-post at 
the lonely cross-roads. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 96 
It [powder] is passed..from one handing-room to the other, 
and then on deck. 

Hand in glove: see HAND AND GLOVE. 

Hand in hand (also with - -), adv. phr. (a., 
sb.). [See Hann sd. 57.] 

1. adv. phr. With hands mutually clasped ; each 
holding the other’s (or another’s) hand. 

c1soo Three Kings’ Sons (BE. E. T.S.) 33 Than wente 
they two hand yn hand vndir the clothe of estate, 1667 
Mitton P. L. xu. 648 They hand in hand, with wandring 
steps and slow, Through Eden took thir solitarie way. 
1762-71 H. Watrote Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (+786) ILI. 
117 The portraits of the dwarfs hand in hand by Sir Peter 
Lely. 1870 THornsury Zour Eng. I. xii. 236 ‘They dance 
hand-in-hand through [the] streets. 

fig. In conjunction, side byside, concurrently ; 
to go hand in hand with, to keep step with. 

1576 Fieminc Panofi. Epist. 341 The same .. as it were 
running hand in hande with his wonderfull knowledge. 
1641 Brome Yovial Crew 1. i. Wks. 1873 III. 358 Thy 
charity there goes hand in hand with mine. 1788 FRANKLIN 
Autobiog. Wks. 18401. 177 The debates went on daily hand 
in hand with the Indian business, 1874 GREEN Short 
Hist. i. § 3.31 The industrial progress of the Mercian King- 
dom went hand in hand with its military advance. 

2. attrib. or adj. Going hand in hand or side by 
side; well-matched. 

1611 SHaxs. Cymb.1.iv. 75 As faire, and as good: a kind 
of hand in hand comparison. 1817 L. Hunt Jo 7. L. H. 
iv. Poet. Wks. (1860) 258 Ah, first-born of thy mother..My 
bird when prison-bound, My hand in hand companion, _ 

b. The name given to a Fire Insurance Office 
in London, founded in 1696; implying the mutual 
sharing of risks. 

1781 Cowper Friendshipf 106 Like hand in hand insurance 
plates. 1798 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 493 It 
may be defined a hand-in-hand assurance office for securing 
mercantile credit. . 

3. sb. a. A representation of two hands mutually 
clasped. b. Mutual clasping of hands. ¢. A com- 
pany of persons hand in hand. 

1710 STEELE 7atler No. 245 P 2 A broad thick Gold Ring 
with a Hand in Hand graved upon it. 1842 TENNyson l’7s. 
Sin 162 Loving tears, And the warmth of hand in hand, 
1880 G. Merepitu rag. Com. (1881) 252 The whole Alpine 
hand-in-hand of radiant heaven-climbers. 

Handiron, obs. form of ANDIRON, 

¢1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 770/2 Hee andena, a hand- 
yryn. 1731 FirLpinc Grub St. Op.1.xi, The very hand- 
irons. .have not more brass in them than thy forehead. 

Handistroke, by-form of HANDSTROKE. 

Handiwork (he'ndiwvik). Forms: 1 hand- 
zeweore, 2-4 handi-, hondiwerc, -werk(e ; 6 
handye-, -ie-, 6- handy work, 7— handiwork. 
(OE. hand-geweorc, f. hand + geweorc work (a 
collective form). OE. had also handweore HAnD- 
WoRK containing the simple qweore work. As 
geweorc, 7work did not survive in ME., hand-cwere, 
was naturally analysed as a compound of the simple 
werc, with Aandi, often written separately, and 
treated as an adj.: see Hanpy. See also, under 
Hanpwork, the ME. northern form hande-wer. | 

1. Work of the hands; a thing or collection of 
things made by the hands of any one. 

c1000 AEiFric Deut. iv. 28 And ze beowiab fremdum 
Godum, manna hand gzeweore. ¢ 1175 Lamb, Hom. 129 
And sette hine ouer his hondiwere. a@ 1225 St, Marher. 10 


HANDJAR. 


Help me pin hondi werc. ¢1340 Cursor M. 1589 (Trin.) 
His owne hondiwerke so soone Wolde god not hit were for- 
done. 1535 Coverpae Ps. xvili[i]. 1 The very heauens 
declare the glory off God, and the very firmament sheweth 
his handye worke. 1635 QuarLes Ladd. ut. x, I am thy 
handy-worke, thy creature, Lord. _@1680 Butter Rem. 
(1759) 1. 126 ‘The Pagans heretofore Did their own Handy- 
works adore. 1795 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Pindariana 
Wks. 1812 IV. 230 ‘lo see the handiworks of God In sun 
and moon and starry sky. a@1839 Praep Poewis (1864) II. 
112 To see the sempstress’ handiwork. 

2. Work done by the hands or by direct personal 
operation or agency. Sometimes, the work of 
man’s hands as opposed to nature. 

c1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) ix. 15 On his hand zeweorce byd 
zefangen se synfulla. 1540 CoverpDaLe Fruitf Less. ii. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 350 They. .undertake to get their own 
living with their handy-work. 1381'T. WiLson Logike (1580) 
44 b, An Image whiche is an artificiall thyng, is made by the 
handie worke of man. 1658 BromuaLt 7yeat. Specters v. 
327 The cave .. seemed as if it had been made by handy- 
work. 1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk & Selv. 67 The shapes of 
nature being of another kind of make than those of handy- 
works. 1820 Hazuitt Lect. Dram. Lit. 2 What they per- 
formed was chiefly nature’s handy-work. 

b. Work (of any kind); doing, performance. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xxix, That was your handiwork, 
Giles, I understand. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 5. 510 
The Liturgy and Canons had been Laud’s own handiwork. 

3. Manual employment; working with the hands, 
as opposed to head-work; practical work. [Cf. 
Hanpy.]. 

1565 J. Harte Hist. Exfost. (Percy) 41 Chirurgery is 
Ofperatio manualis, that is handye worke. Wherefore. .call 
it the handye worke of medicine. 1603 Knoties Hist. 
Turks (1621) 1326 The Estates. .have raised handiworks as 
well as traffike and navigation to the highest point of per- 
fection, 1669 Woopnrap St. Teresa u. vii. 55 She 
accounted Handy-work a great means of advancing, and 
perfecting her Religions. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. Pref, 
2 ‘To what purpose would Geometry serve, were it not to 
contrive Rules for Handy-Works? 1866 J. Brown Hore 
Suds. Ser. 1. Pref. zote, We wish we saw more time, and more 
handiwork, more mind spent upon anatomy and surgery. 


|| Handjar, hanjar (heendza1). Also 7 han- 
diarre, haniar ; see also Kuangar. [Pers. (Arab.) 
7 khamjar dagger.] A Persian or Turkish 


dagger or sword-knife. 

1603 Kno.iEs Hist. Turks (1621) 1313 He stabbed her 
with his handiarre. 1625-6 Purcuas Pilerims II. 1x. 1588 
(Stanf.) They always weare a Haniar (that is, a Dagger) set 
with rich stones. 1696 Puituirs (ed. 5), Hajar, a certain 
kind of Dagger worn by the Bashaws Wives. 1873 D1xon 
Two Queens 1, v.i. 234 He hung a Moorish hanjar on his 
thigh. 1887 PadZ Mall G. 5 Oct. 1/2 A Montenegrin noble 
. greatly encumbered in his play by the revolvers and hand- 
jar in his belt. 


Handkerchief (he nkoit{if), sb. Forms: a. 6 
handekerchefe, -carcheff, handcercheue, -ker- 
chef, 6-7 -kerchiefe, 7 -kercheefe, -chife, 
-chiffe, hankerchief, 7~ handkerchief. £. 6-7, 
9 (dal. and vulgar) handkercher, hankercher, 
9 dal. hancutcher, [f. Hann sé. + Krrcurer, 
q.v. also for the form handkercher. The latter was 
common in literary use in 16-17th c., and remained 
the current spoken form for some time after hand- 
hkerchief was commonly written (cf. quot. 1866) ; it 
is still a common dialect and vulgar form.] 

A small square of linen, silk, or other fabric (which 
may be embroidered, fringed, etc.), carried in the 
hand or pocket (pocket-handkerchief ) for wiping 
the face, eyes, or nose, or used as a kerchief to cover 
the head, or worn about the neck (neck handker- 
chief or neckerchief ). 

10 drop or throw the handkerchief, i.e. in young people's 
games, in which he or she to whom it is thrown runs after 
and tries to catch the other; hence, allusively, to signify 
that one may be run after, to invite courtship. 

1530 Patser. 229/1 Handekerchefe, mzouchover. 1557 
N. T. (Geney.) Acts xix. 12 From his body, were broght 
vnto the sycke, napkyns or handkerchefs. 15863 Man 
Musculus’ Conmonpl. 274a, The shadow of Peter, the 
handcercheue of Paull. 1604 Suaxs. O¢h. 1. iii. 434 Have 
you not sometimes seene a Handkerchiefe Spotted with 
Strawberries, in your wiues hand? 1684 Bunyan Piler. 
i. 76 He also wiped mine Eyes with his Hankerchief. 
1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6056/r ‘The Santo Sudario (or Holy 
Handkerchief)..is to be exposed. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 477 When, on looking through the window, we see 
the women pulling their handkerchiefs over their heads, we 
take this for a sign that it is beginning to rain. 182g R. 
Warp Tremaine II. xxxix. 338, | imagine he must do some- 
thing more than merely throw his handkerchief. 1859 Gro. 
Etior A. Bede 29, I think his blue linen handkerchief was 
very wet with tears. 

B. 1532 Dewes Jutrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 907 The hande 
kercher .. souchoir. 1583 HottyBanp Campo di Fior 3x 
Put this hande-kircher at thy girdle, to make cleane thy 
nose, 1583 in North, N. & QO. 1. 77 Gloves, hand-carchaes, 
gyrdylles. 1601 Suaxs. Add's Well v. iii. 322 Mine eyes 
smell Onions, I shall weepe anon : Good Tom Drumme lend 
me ahandkercher. 1666 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 46, I took 
occasion to fall out with her [my wife] for buying a laced 
handkercher without my leave. 1828 Craven Dial., Han- 
cutcher, handkerchief. 1837 THackrray Ved/owf/. (1887) 29 
A blue bird’s-eye handkercher. [1866 Lowe. Biglow P. 
Introd. Poems 1890 II. 166 Voltaire tells his countrymen 
that handkerchief was pronounced hankercher.. This enor- 
mity the Yankee still persists in.] 

b. attrib.and Comb., as handkerchief-box, -loom, 

-monger, etc. 
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i711 Swirt Yrni. to Stella 4 May, I have been a mighty 
handkerchiefmonger. 1885 J. J. Mantey Brit. Almanac 
Comp. 25 There was also a remarkable handkerchief-loom 
exhibited. 

Hence Ha‘ndkerchiefful; | Ha'ndkerchiefly a., 
such as calls for the use of a handkerchief. 

1753 C. Crpser in Richardson's Corr. (1804) Il. 177 
Having as handkerchiefly a feeling of it as Mr. Sylvester 
himself, 1876 Daily News 27 Oct. 5/3 An orderly produced 
a handkerchiefful of bread and cheese. 


Handkerchief, v. vave. [f. prec. sb.] a. 
intr. ‘To use a handkerchief. b. ¢vans. To cover 
or wipe with a handkerchief. 

1754 RicwArpson Grandison (1811) II. xvi. 179 The ser- 
vants entering with the dinner, we hemmed, handkerchiefed, 
twinkled, took up our knives and forks. 1778 Map. 
D’Arsiay Diary Sept., I began now a vehement nose- 
blowing, for the benefit of handkerchiefing my face. 

Ha'nd-labour. Labour or work of the hands, 
manual labour; +‘ art’ as opposed to nature; now, 
usually, manual as opposed to machine work. 

1549 CoveRDALE, etc. Hvasm. Par. Thess. 3 We wrought 
with our handelabour. 1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. 1. 
548 Strong .. as well by naturall situation as hand-labour. 
1640 SANDERSON Sev. II. 176 St. Paul..at Corinth. .main- 
tained himself a long while together with his own hand- 
labour. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food xvii. 385 The hoeing of a 
cane-field. .was [formerly] always effected by hand labour. 

Hence Ha‘nd-la:bourer, a worker with his hands. 

598 Frorio, Manifattore .. a hand-labourer. 1878 JV. 
Amer, Rev. CXXVII. 265 The mere hand-laborer is 
thrown out of employment. 

Handlangwhile: see HANDWHILE. 

Handle (he'nd’l), 56. Forms: 1 handle, 3 
hondel, 4-6 handel(l, 5 handele, handyl(i(e, 
andyll, 5-6 handil(1, 5- handle. [OE. handle, 
deriv. of HanD.] 

1. That part of a thing which is made to be grasped 


by the hand in using or moving it. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 1904 Stzba, handle. c1000 A®LFRIC 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 104/11 Stiba, sulhhandla. a 1225 
Fuliana 59 Forte turnen bat hweol wid hondlen. 1398 
‘Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495) 933 An handell 
by the whyche he is heue hyther and thyther. c 1400 
Maunpev. (1839) xxiii. 249 To smyte an hors with the 
handill of a whippe. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 1. ili, He 
handled the swerd by the handels. 1577 B. Goocr Heres- 
bach’s Hush. . (1586) 109b, The handles, or steeles of 
Husbandmennes tooles, 1605 SHAxs. JZacd. 1. i. 34 Is this 
a Dagger, which I see before me, The Handle toward my 
Hand? 1798 Ferrtar Jdlustr. Sterne vi. 177 Do you not 
consider what a handle a long beard affords to the enemy? 
1860 TynpDALL Glac, 1. xviii. 127 The handle of my hatchet, 


b. Phr. (U.S. collog.) To fly off (or off at) the 
handle (jig. from an ax): to be carried away by 
excitement; to lose self-control. Zo go off the 


handle: to die. 

1843-4 Hatisurton Attaché (Farmer), He flies right off 
the handle for nothing. 1872 O. W. Hotmes Poet Breakf.-t. 
x. (1885) 258 My old gentleman means to be Mayor.. before 
he goes off the handle. 

2. transf. Something resembling a handle; in 
Bot. =Manusrium. Handle of the face: used 


jocularly for the nose. 

1639 T. pe Gray Compl. Horsent. 39 The crocks and 
handles of the scull. 1673 S.C. Rules of Civility 102 A 
Leg of Mutton is cut above the handle, by thrusting the 
Knife as deep into it as onemay. 1708 Morrreux Rabelais 
v. v, Carbuncles .: which undermine the Handles of their 
Faces. 1887 Afodern Society 27 Aug. 864 (Farmer) A rest- 
less..old lady, with an immense handle to her face. 

3. fig. That by which something is or may be 
taken hold of ; one of two or more ways in which 
a thing may be taken or apprehended (in phr. Zo 
have two handles, to take a thing by the best handle, 
etc.); a fact or circumstance that may be ‘laid 
hold of’ or taken advantage of for some purpose ; 
an occasion, opportunity, excuse, pretext. 

@1535 More Wks. 330 (R.) He would gladly catch holde 
of some small handell to kepe hys money fast. 1633 G. 
Hersert Temple, Confession iv, Fiction Doth give a hold 
and handle to affliction. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic 
11. xiii. 56 A dilemma is..as it were a syllogism with two 
handles and catching one both ways. @1716 Souru Sern. 
(2716) [V. 196 Hope and Fear are the two great Handles, by 
which the Will of Man is to be taken Hold of. 1732 
Lepiarp Sethos II, vit. 224, 1 would not give this handle 
to calumny. 1770 Lancuorne Plutarch (1879) II. 1061/1 
He took care to give her no handle against him. 1876 
Guapstone Homeric Synchr. 168 Where tradition afforded 
any sort of handle for the purpose. 

4. A handle to one’s name (collog.): a title of 
rank, honour, or courtesy attached to the name. 

1833 Marryat P. Sinzple iv, ‘ Mister Coxswain ! thanky, 
Sir, for giving mea handle to my name.’ ézd. Ixiv, ‘ Cap- 
tain O’Brien’, said the general. ‘Sir Terence O’Brien, if 
you please, general. His Majesty has given mea handle to 
myname’. 1855 THackrray NVewcomes xxiii, She..enter- 
tained us with stories ... mentioning no persons but those 
who ‘had handles to their names’, as the phrase is. 1886 
Lilustr. Lond. News 23 Jan. 94/3 Very distinguished young 
women, with handles to their names. 

5. attrib. and Comb. Of, belonging to, or next 
to, the handle, as handle-end, -hand ; forming the 
handle, as handle-piece, -stick ; having a handle, as 
handle-cup,-dish,-net; + handle-band (sce quot.). 

1532 in Rogers Agric. § Prices III. 568/2 Greenwich. 
Welsh mats... Frail mats. .* Handleband. 99 Ib. @ /4. [1882 
Lbid. VV. 578 Vhe edges of these mats appear to have been 
bound with a material called handleband, which..is prob- 





HANDLE. 


ably a coarse hempen tape.] 1669 Wortince Syst. Agric, 
(1681) 260 Your Lines .. of good, fine and strong *handle- 
bound Pack-thread. 1717 Frezier Voy. S. Sea 65 A 
Wooden Instrument .. consisting of a *Handle-Cup at one 
End, and a long Beak. 1897 Mary Kincstey W. Africa 
325 The patterns he puts at the *handle-end of his swords. 
1703 Moxon Mech. kxerc. 17 You must dip your *Handle- 
hand, and mount your end-hand a little. 1834 Mepwin 
Angler in W.1. 45 Ash for the bottom or *handle-piece. 

Hence Handleless a., without a handle. 

1873 Tristram Joab ii. 22 Three handleless, saucerless 
blue china cups. 1887 A. Story Fifine I. 62 A young 
moon hanging like a handleless sickle in the sky. 


Handle (he'nd’l), v.1 Forms: 1 handlian, 
hondlian, 2-4 handlen, 3 hondlien, 3-4 hondlen, 
4—5 hondel, 4-6 handell, -il(1, -yll(e, 4-7 handel, 
5 hondle, 6 Sc. hanel, 4—- handle. [OE. hand- 
lian =OLG. handlén, OHG. hantalén to take or 
feel with the hands (MHG. and Ger. handeln), 
ON. fgndla to lay hold of ; deriv. of Hanp sd.] 

I. To manipulate, manage. 

L. trans. To subject to the action of the hand or 
hands: in earlier use, esf., to touch or feel with the 
hands, to pass the hand over, stroke with the hand; 
later, to take hold of, turn over, etc., in the hand, to 


employ the hands on or about. 

To handle a horse, to get him accustomed to the hand, 
To handle a dog, etc,, to hold and set him on in a fight or 
contest. 

c1000 /ELFric Gez, xxvii. 12 Gif min feeder me handlab 
and me gecnew0d. c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 204 Yipes ban 
handlian. c¢1z00 Ormin 18913 Patt menn himm mibhtenn 
cnawenn & hanndlenn himm. a@12z5 Ancr. R.178 He ne 
mei idolien pet me hondle his sor. ¢1380 Wycuir Wks. 
(1880) 49 A weeg of siluer .. pei wolen handil faste. ¢1400 
Gamelyn 82 [He] bi-gan with his hand to hondel his -berd. 
1530 Patscr. 578/r She can handell a chylde dayntely. 
1631 WeEEVER Anc. Fun. Mon. 301 This merry deuill.. 
would haue handled him with rough Mittins, as the prouerbe 
is. @1698 TrEmpLe (J.), The hardness of the winter forces 
the breeders there to house and handle their colts six months 
every year. 1717 Frezier Voy. S. Sea 118, I have handled 
and felt it. 1825 Hone Zvery-day Bk. 1.992 The dogs to be 
handled by Mr. Edwards [at a baiting]. 1888 Burcon Lives 
12 Gd. Men I. i. 4x Itis impossible to handle these volumes 
without the deepest interest. 1890 BotprEwoop Col. Re- 

JSormer 93 Vil do nothing but handle him [a horse] to-day. 

absol. c1275 Passion of our Lord 607 in O. E. Misc. 54 
Hondlep nv and iseop. bat gost nauep none bon Ne vleys. 
1535 CovERDALE Ps, cxili. 15 [cxv. 7] They haue handes and 
handle not. 1748 HartLey Odserv. Maz t. iii. 386 A Brute 
is supposed to speak. .or to handle. 

b. intr. (for vefl.) To havea (specified) feel, be- 
haviour, action, etc. when handled. 

1727 Brapiey Fam. Dict. s.v. Hop-garden, If they handle 
moist or clammy when you squeeze them they are fit to bag. 
1847 Grn. R. Agric, Soc. VIII. 1.77 The wheat..soon han- 
dles cold and damp. 1881 GREENER Guz 250 If the balance 
is not the same, they will handle as if of different bends. __ 

2. trans. To ply or wield (something, e.g. a tool 
or weapon) with the hand ; to manipulate. 

c1205 Lay. 1338 He hihte hondlien kablen. c 1300 Have- 
lok 347 Pe beste knicth Pat euere micte .. handlen spere, 
¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 2594 Hypermnestra, That yper- 
mystra dar nat handelea knyf. 1535 CovERDALE 1 Chyon. ix, 
[viii.] 4o The children of Vlam were valeaunt men, and coulde 
handell bowes. 1576 FLreminc Pavol. Epist. 437 That I 
may see..how well you handle your penne. 16xx Bistr 
Gen. iv. 21 Iubal..was the father of all such as handle the 
harpe and organ. 1631 GouGr God’s Arrows v. xi. 421 
More fit .. to handle a mattocke then to hold a musket. 
1741-3 Westrey ¥rzl. (1749) 6x As soon as they could 
handle a knife and fork, they were set to our table. 1872 
Lven. Standard to Aug. (Farmer), Her Royal Highness .. 
appears to handle the ribbons in a very skilful manner, 


b. Ail. (See quots.) 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 46 Handle your Charger, 
Gripe fast your Bandilier or Charger, hold it even with the 
Muzzle. bid. 48 Handle your Musket. .step forward, and 
lay your Right-hand on the Muzzle. 1844 Regul. & Ord. 
Army 265 Yo all other Officers they [sentinels] are to carry 
or handle their Arms. 1853 SrocquELer A/7lit. Eneycl., 
Handle Arms! .. by which the soldier is directed to bring 
his right hand briskly up to the muzzle of his firelock, with 
his fingers bent inwards. 

e. Lanning. (See quot., and HANDLER 3.) 

1875 Ure’s Dict. Arts III. 83 s.v. Leather, The hides.. 
are handled, at first several times a day; that is, they are 
drawn out of the pits, or moved up and down in the liquor. 

3. Tomanage, conduct, direct, control: (@)a thing, 
animal, or person; (6) a matter, course of action, 
etc. (sometimes= carry out, perform, transact). 

1523 Firzuers. //usdb. § 68 Yet at manye tymes the 
{mares] maye drawe well, if they be well handle 
1548 Hatt Chron., Rich. JIT, 11b, While these ‘thynges 
were thus handeled and ordred in Englande. 1582 N. 
LicHEFIELD tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. \xi. 125b, The 
skirmish was valiantly handled. 1598 Barrer 7 heor. 
Warres ww. i. 93 Most of his actions are to be handled in 
the face and view of the enemie. 1669 Sturmy JZariner's 
Mag.1.17 ‘Thus you see the Ship handled in fair weather 
and foul. 1679-1714 Burnet Hist. Ref an. 1529 (R.) [To] 
see with what moderation as well as justice the matter was 
handled. 1874 Wuyte Metvitte Uncle ¥. (Tauchn.) IL. 
ii. 3 A smarter officer never handled a regiment. 1891 Laz 
Times XC. 463/2 Adepts in marshalling facts and hand- 
ling witnesses. 

+b. vefl. To conduct oneself, behave. Ods. 

1540 Hype tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom. (1592) A vij, So 
you have handled your selfe in all the order and course of 
your life. -1548 Upatt Lvaswz. Par. Pref. 18. 1869 E. Pra- 
cock Tz2o Deaths in Once a Week 27 Mar. 230 And one with 
cruel, bitter words, Handleth herself right scornfully. : 


HANDLE. 


4. To use, do something. with; to make due 
use of, 

[c 1394 P. PZ. Crede 108 We hondlen no money, but mene- 
lich faren.] 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 3 The devill desiers 
no better sport then to see light heads handle their heels. 
1796 Grose Dict, Vule. Tongue s.y., To know how to 
handle one’s fists; to be skilful in the art of boxing. 
1842 Tennyson Walking to Mail 16 He lost the sense that 
handles daily life. 1860 Ruskin in A. Ritchie Rec. Tenny- 
son, etc. 29 Sept. (1892) 137 It struck me. .that you depended 
too much on blending and too little on handling colour, 

II. To deal with, treat. 

5. To deal with, operate upon, do something to ; 
to treat. 

1542 Boorpe Dyetary xi. (1870) 260 It wyll make good 
drynke or euyl; euery thinge as it is handled. 1630 2. 
Johnson's Kingd. § Commi. 53 With the French, lesse 
{meat}, but well handled, 16653 Hooxe Microgr. Pref. 
D ij, So vast is the variety of Objects ..so many different 
wayes there are of handling them. a@1774 PEARcE Serm. 
III. xv. (R.), [He] fears to expose a good cause by his 
method of handling it. 1828 Scorr 7, M7. Perth vii, You 
would be as much afraid of handling this matter, as if it 
were glowing iron. 1879 Athenxum 8 Nov. 603/3 The 
most difficult of all musical forms to handle successfully, 

b. To deal with, treat, ‘ serve ’, ‘use’ (in a speci- 
fied way) ; to act in some specified way towards. 
a1225 Yuliana 46 Me seli meiden hu derstu nu hondlin 
me ant halden me swa hardeliche, a@1300 Cursor M. 19206 
Quen pai to beir breper bare Had tald hu pai handeld war. 
¢1400 Gamelyn 10 Deth was comyn him to & handlid him 
ful sore, 1535 CoveRDALE Prov. xxiv. 29, I wil handle him, 
euen as he hath dealte with me, 1555 EprENn Decades 33 
The miserable Ilande men whom they handeled moste 
cruelly, 1638 Baker tr. Badlzac’s Lett, (vol. III) 163 
Lucan; whom Scaliger hath handled so hardly. 1705 
Bosman Guinea 26 Men whose good Name and Reputation 
I shall always handle very tenderly, 1861 TuLtocu Eg. 
Purit. iv. 417 He was handled twenty times worse than he 
had been before, 1894 R. Brinces Feast of Bacchus 1. 405 
Handle him kindly. 
+b. zxtr. To ‘deal’, act (in a specified way). 

1535 CoveRDALE PS. cxviii[i], 78 Let the proude be con- 
founded, which handle so falsly agaynst me. 1581 MarBECK 
Bk. of Notes 616 They handle together with good faith. 

6. To deal with or treat in speech or writing; to 
treat of, discuss ; + formerly sometimes =to confer 
about, discuss in a deliberative assembly. 

c1050 Byrhtferth’s Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 
304/24 Pa bing be we nu handledon. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handi. Synne 94 For bys skyle hyt may be seyde ‘ Handlyng 
synne’, 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 30 The cause was handled 
and ytreated bitwene the forsaid primates. 1551 T, WILSon 
Logike (1580) 4r The Preacher handeled his matter learnedly. 
1621 Exsinc Dedates Ho, Lords (Camden) 126 To discusse 
the matter of oathe..which is appoynted to be handled that 
daye. 1641 WiLkins Math, Magick. ii.(1648)12 Astronomy 
handles the quantity of heavenly motions, 17253 Watts Logic 
Iv. ii. § 6 The very same theme may be handled. .in several 
different methods. 1868 NetrLesuip Zs. Browning 
Introd, 1, I could not within reasonable limits handle both 
criticism and interpretation, 

+b. zztr. or absol. To treat, discourse, confer. 

1596 Datrymp.e tr. Lesdie’s Hist. Scot. x. 378 Tha hanelit 
anent the Mariage of the Quenes 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Sure. 
i. xxvi, 177 In the Chapter which handleth of exiccated 
Members. 2673 Woop Life 12 Oct., They finding that I had 
handled upon that point, Peers altered it. 

7. To treat artistically; to portray or represent 
(in a particular style). 

1553 Even 7vreat, Newe Ind. (Arb.) 17 A deuyll made of 
copper, and that so workemanly handeled that he semeth 
like flaming fire. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. xliii, The 
story of his fortunes past In lively pictures neatly handled 
was. 1850 LeitcH Miller's Anc, Art § 204. 193 The 
countenance is always handledina less spirited manner, 1860 
Kunestey M7sc. 11. 77 Our painting is only good when it 
handles landscapes and animals. 

8, To have in hand or pass through one’s hands 
in the way of business; to trade or deal in; to buy 
and sell. U.S. 

1888 C. D, Warner in Harfer's Mag. Apr. 776/1 It does 
not pay to ‘handle’ books, or to keep the run of new publi- 
cations. 1889 Pall Mall G. 13 Feb. 3/1 Large jobbing houses 
who handle all the new and standard publications in consider- 
able numbers to supply small dealers, 1897 Glasgow Her. 12 
Feb. 7/2 Export houses which handle steel rails. 

Hence Handlable, -eable (hzendlab’l), + Han- 
dlesome (00s.), adjs., capable of being handled. 

1611 Corcr., Maniable, tractable, wieldable, handleable, 
1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv. 47 All feelers numb, nothing 
handlesom. 1893 /%edd 25 Feb. 297/1 She [a boat] must be 
handleable by one man in all ways and weathers. 

Handle, v.2 [f. Hanpie 5d.] trans. To fur- 
nish with a handle; to affix the handle to. 

1600 T. Masuam in Hakluyt’s Voy. 111. 695 Wee were 
informed, that their bowes were handled with golde. 17or 
C. Wottey Fraud. in N. York (1860) 52 With a flint, handled 
the Indian way. 1888 Bett Later Age of Stone 36 You may 
now ask how these implements were handled. 

Handled (hend’ld),@. [f. HANDLE sé, and v,2 

+ -ED.] Fumished with or having a handle: 
esp. with defining word, as Jong-handled, tvory- 
handled, Used in Heraldry when the handle of 
a tool or weapon is figured of a different tincture 
from the blade, as ‘ a sickle or, handled gules’. 

1785 Cowper Let. 24 Dec., It..is hinged, handled, and 
mounted with silver, 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney I. 6 Smart- 
handled knives, 1888 BELL Later Age a Stone 19 The 
modern aborigines of Australia use daggers formed of handled 
flakes, 1889 Pad? Mal/ G, 31 July 2 As for the ‘handled’ 
me eee produces four Duchesses [etc.]. 

oL. V, 
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Handled, var. of AnteTH (ON. andlit), Obs., 
countenance. 


c12z50 in Pol. Rel, & L. Poems 214 Bleye was his fair 
handled [v. ~. neb]. 

Handler (he ndlor. [f. Hanpix v. + -ER 1] 

1. One who handles (in /¢, and fig. senses: see 
HANDLE v.1), In Football, One who plays ‘Rugby’. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. vin. xiil, (1495) 320 
Chaungers handlers of syluer. 1540 CoverDALE Con/fut. 
Standish Wks. (Parker Soc.) 11. 429 An unreverent handler 
of God’s word, 1607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts (1658) 177 
A cunning Archer or handler ofa Gun. 1663 Brair Azto- 
biog. ii. (1848) 25 Outgivings to traders and handlers in this 
Kingdom, 1889 Pal/ Mali G. 16 Mar. 3/1 The rough play 
which has prevailed this winter, both among the dribblers 
and the handlers. 

b. Something that has a specified feel when 
handled: cf. HANDLE v.! 1 b, 

1848 Frnl. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. u. 444 They..are often bad 
handlers, and slow feeders. 

2. spec. A man who holds and sets on a dog or 
a game-cock in a fight or contest, 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 996 The..dogs darted at the 
..lion, amid the horrid din. of the cries of their handlers. 
1828 Marty Life Planter Famaica (ed. 2) 320 In the 
temporary cock-pit .. The handlers made their appearance. 
1897 Field 6 Feb. 168/1 Each hound has a handler. They 
work the dogs in front of the judges. 

3. Tanning. A pit containing a weak tannin 
infusion, in which the hides are ‘handled’; see 
HANDLE v1 2 ¢. 

1777 Macsripe in Phil, Trans. LXVIII. 115 The leather 
is ready for the ooze, and at first is thrown into smaller 
holes, which are termed handlers. 1879 Casseld’s Techn. 
Educ. v. 311 The pits containing the weakest solutions are 
called ‘ handlers’, 

4, [f. Hanpiz v.2] A workman who fastens the 
handles to vessels, tools, etc, ; a hafter. 

1598 FLorio, Manicatore .. a sleeuer, a hafter, a handler. 
1881 Porcelain Works, Worcester 2x Vhe turner .. having 
completed the form of the cup it is passed to the Handler. 

Handles, var. ANDLESS, Sc, Ods., breathless, 

Handless (hz:ndlés), a. [f. Hanp sd.1 + -LEss.] 

1, Without hands; deprived of hands. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 173/2 Handles, mancus, mancatus, 
1588 SHaxks, 77¢, A. ut. i. 67 What accursed hand Hath 
made thee handlesse in thy Fathers sight? 1607 Day Trav. 
Eng. Bro, (1881) 87 For which thou shalt go handless to thy 
graue, 1867 SwinBuRNE in //ortn. Rev. Oct. 428 There is 
no such thing as a dumb poet or a handless painter. 

2. fig. Not doing, or not able to do, anything 
with the hands ; incapable or incompetent with the 


hands, or in action. Ods. exc. dia/. 

1413 Piler. Sow/e (Caxton 1483) Iv. xxxii, 81 Wherfor is he 
nought handeles, for he hath full power to helpen and 
comforten all. ¢1586 C’rEss PemBrokeE Ps, Lxxvi. ii, The 
mighty handlesse grew as men that slumbered. a@ 1658 
J. Durnam Exfos, Rev, vii. (1680) 34 Believers have not 
ahandlesse Mediator, 1854 Phere Millar 28 You are truly 
a poor handless thing. 1897 Barrie Margaret Ogilvy 128 
He is most terribly handless. 

Ha‘nd-line. 

1. A line to be worked or drawn by hand; esf. 
a fishing line worked without a rod, 

1674 N. Cox Gentl, Recreat. 11. (1677) 20 Fasten your 
Hand-lines or drawing Cords, which must be at the least 
a dozen, a fathom long. 1766 Pennant Zoo/, (1776) I. 343 
(Jod.) The same rapidity of tide prevents their using hand- 
lines. 1895 Oracle Encycl, II. 105 Vhe fishery is carried 
on by hand-lines. . the bait being cuttlefishes, shell-fishes, etc. 

2. aut, ‘A line bent to the hand-lead, measured 
at certain intervals with what are called marks and 
deeps from 2and 3 fathomsto 20’ (.Saz/or's Word-bk.). 

1897 Mary Kinecstey WW. Africa 415 We want a hand-line 
for soundings, 

Hence Ha‘nd-liner, one who usesa hand-line for 
fishing, Ha‘nd-lining v0/. sd., fishing with a hand- 
line. 

1887 Marg. Lorne in Yorn. Rev. Mar. 464 A fleet engaged 
wholly in handlining and trawling. 


Handling (hendlin), v7. 5d. [f Hanning! 
and2+-i1ne!,] I. The action of the vb, HANDLE. 

1. The action of touching, feeling, or grasping 
with the hand ; management with the hand, wield- 
ing, manipulation; laying hands on; treatment in 
which the hands are effectively (or roughly) used. 

c1000 AELFric Hom. II. 182 Akt dam cristenan menn.. 
done Se se eadiza Benedictus na handlunge..fram his ben- 
dum alysde. a1225 Ancr. R. 60 Mid sweorde of deadliche 
hondlunge. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ut. xxiii. (1495) 

1 Ina stronge man and flesshly the pulse is gropyd and 
laswe wyth stronge and harde handlyng. 1512 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 608 Made and set vpp after 
the best handlyng and fourme of good workmanship. 1669 
Pepys Diary 19 May, To perform what was commanded, in 
the handling of their arms. 1795 Gent. Mag. July 581/2 
Irony, like Satire, is one of those edged tools which require 
careful handling. 1861 Hucues Tom Brown at Oxf. ix. 
(1889) 76 There might be some reason in the rough handling 
he had got. ‘ ; 

b. Quality perceived by feeling with the hand. 

1881 J. P. SHeLpon Dairy Farming 8/1 Fat soon accumu- 
lates..and forms the ‘ quality’ or ‘handling’ which indicates 
the extent to which she [a cow] may be considered fit for 
the butcher. ‘ 

2. fig. Dealing with a thing or person; treat- 
ment ; management. 

1530 PatsGr. 229/1 Handelyng, entreating, traictement. 
1538 Starkey Angland 1, i. 21 Apply your selfe to the handel- 
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yng of the materys of the commyn wele. 1632 Lirucow 
7 vav.11. 66 The Venetians, Ragusans, and Marseillianshave 
great handling with them. 1776 JoHNSON 28 Mar. in Boswe//, 
A woman of fortune being used to the handling of money, 
spends it judiciously, 1886 J. R. Rees Pleas. Book-Worm ii. 
37 De Quincey, with his marvellous handling of English 
prose. 

3. Artistic manipulation: cf, HANDLE v.1 7, 

1771 Sir J. Reynotps Disc. iv. (1876) 360 What the 
painters call handling; that is, a lightness of pencil that 
implies great practice, and gives the appearance of being 
done with ease. 1840 THackreray Crit, Rev. Wks. 1886 
XXIII. 147 A miniature..remarkable for its brilliancy of 
colour and charming freedom of handling. 1859 GuLLick 
& Times Paint. 231 Handling is that part of the mechanical 
‘execution’ or manipulation of a picture which exhibits the 
pencilling or play of the brush, 

4, [f. HANDLE v,2] The action or process of put- 
ting on the handles of vessels, etc. 

1764 V. GREEN Surv, Worcester 232 Part of the business 
called handling and spouting, i, e. putting the hand to cups, 

5. attrib. 

1866 Gro. Exviot 7, Holt Il. xxix, 211 If they were not 
touched in the right handling-place. 1882 Jamrs Paton 
in Excycl, Brit, X1V.384/2 After colouring, the hides pass 
on to the handlers or handling pits. 1895 Dazly News 27 
Nov. 5/3 Under Rugby Union rules..a determined effort 
is being made to revive the interest in the handling game 
[Rugby Union Football]. 

II. +6. A handle. Ods. 


¢1480 LoNELIcH Grail xxviii. 275 Thus the lettres of the 
handelyng spak. 1460 CarGrave Chroz. 117 The swerd .. 
in the handelyng thereof was closed on of thoo m1 nayles 
that were in Cristis handis and feet. c1g00 AZedusine xix. 
65 They were as grete as the handlyng of a fan. ‘ 

+ Handlings, adv. Obs. [In OE. handlinga 
adv.; in ME, with adverbial gen.: see -LING, 
-LINGS.] Hand-to-hand, at close quarters. 

c1000 Aitrric Hom, I. 386 pet he handlinga znizne man 
acwealde. @1300 Cursor M. 3933 Sammen handlinges 


wristeld pai, 
Hand-list, sd. [Cf. hand-book.| A list of 


books, etc. in a form handy for reference. 

1859 Hatiiwett (¢it/e) A brief hand-list of books. .illustra- 
tive of..Shakespeare. 1893 Edin. Even, Disp, 22 Apr. 2/3 
To provide a hand-list for this library. 

Hence Handlist v. ¢vams., to enter (books, etc.) 
in such a list. 

1888 Nicnorson Bodleian Library in 1882-7 445 The 
Librarian also commenced .. handlisting the considerable 
accumulations of inscribed fragments of papyrus. 1897 — 
Oxf, Univ. Gaz. 18 May 509/r [He] handlisted the entire 
collection of Mr. Hallam's MSS., consisting of 144 vols. 

+Ha'ndlock, Ods. [See Loox s.] A shackle 
for the hands; a manacle, a handcuff. 

1532 St. Papers Hen. VIII, 11. 158 The malefactour wished 
that he had the King in the ende of a hand lokk, and the 
Deputie in the other ende. 1600 Haktuyt Voy. (1810) III. 
313 Who should also have kept me companie in a handlocke 
with the rest. 1633 T. Srarrorp Pac. Hid. 1. ii. (1810) 35 
The White Knight, and his sonne in law..Whom in hand- 
lockes he carried away with him. 

Handlock, v. [f. prec. sb.; cf. also Loox v.] 
trans. To handcuff. Also transf. Chiefly in fa. pple. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald, Irel. in Holinshed V1. 21/2 ‘The 
king. .commanded him to be handlocked and _fettered, with 
an other prisoner. 1826 Scott Woodst. xxxvi, Still holding 
his. .friend’s arm enclosed and hand-locked in his, 1829 
H. Murray NV, Amer. I, iv. 197 The son was still kept 
handlocked. 

Ha‘nd-loom. A weaver’s loom worked by 
hand as distinguished from a power-loom. 

1833 Sir D, Barry Factory Comm. Rep. App. A. 3. 42 
Thinks her daughter's health rather better than when at the 
handloom, 1843 Penny Cycl. X XVII. 182/2 If [the weaver] 
clings to the hand-loom, his condition will become worse 
from day to day. j 

b. elzpt. in pl. for handloom linens. 

1890 Daily News 10 Mar. 2/7 Flax and Linens.—Belfast. . 
In brown power loom linens the demand continues very 
languid. .Handlooms are unchanged. 

e. attrib. and Comb. 

1833 Sir D. Barry Factory Comm. Rep. App. A. 3- 43 
note, The power-loom dressers have been all hand-loom 
weavers, 1837 Penny Cyc. VIII. 90/2 Hand-loom weaving 
is altogether a domestic manufacture. 1893 Daily News 
27 Apr. 7/3 Drills and handloom goods dull. 

+ Handly, 2. Ods. [f. Hann sd. +-Ly1.] Used 
by the hands; manual; mechanical. é 

cx1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 129 To remeue a boon wip 
handely [47S. B, handly] instrumentis. Abid. 40 Remeu- 
ynge of be boon wip handliche instrumentis. 

Ha‘nd-made, ¢. Made by hand. Formerly 
distinguished from the work of nature (=artificial), 
now usually from that of machinery. : 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 51t A hand-made strait 
of Sea water. 1840 Penny Cyc. XVII. 209/2 Hand-made 
paper is now commonly marked with the name of the 
maker, and the date of the year when it was made. 1879 
Luspock Sci. Lect. v. 156 Hand-made pottery is abundant. 


Handmaid (hendméid), sd. [f. Hanp 56. + 
Map. Cf. OE. handpegn personal attendant or 
servant, also the ME. phrase ‘to serve any one to 
hand’, Hanp sé. 34, 56.] 

1. A female personal attendant or servant: a. 
in literal sense. a7ch. F 

1382 Wycuir Ps. cxxii[i]. 2 As the e3en of the hondmaide 
in the hondis of hir ladi, 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.1. 
(1495) 7, 1 am the handmayde of the lorde, 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. V, 6x b, The goddesse of warre called Bellona 
., hath these .iij. handmaides ever of necessitie attendyng 


HAND-MAID. 


on her, bloud, fyre, and famine. 1613 Suaxs. Hen. VII/, 
11. iii. 72 Vouchsafe to speake my thankes, and my obedience, 
As from a blushing Handmaid, to his Highnesse. 1806 
Surr Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) 1.122 With Dinah, her sturdy 
handmaid, as her attendant. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur, 
Leigh 1. 412 To be the handmaid of a lawful spouse. 

b. fg. (in common use). 

1592 Davies Jmmort. Soul v. vi, As God's Handmaid, 
Nature, doth create Bodies. 1779 WesLry Collect. Hymns 
Pref. 5 Poetry..keeps its place as the handmaid of Piety. 
1875 Srupss Const, Hist. I11. xxi. 533 Heraldry became a 
handmaid of chivalry. 

+e. A vessel employed to attend upon a larger 


one; a tender. Ods. 

1599 Haxtuyr Voy. II. 1. 121 Vnto which 4 ships [under 
Sir Francis Drake] two of- her pinasses were appointed as 
hand-maids, we; 

2. A moth (also Handmard moth), Datana mini- 
stra, of the family Bombycide. 

1869 Newman Brit. Moths 473 The Handmaid (Naciia 
Ancilla). . 5 

3. attrib. and Comb. Also handmaid-like adj. 

1629 Mitton Christ's Nat. 242 Her sleeping Lord with 
handmaid lamp attending. 1725 Pore Odyss, xxu. 459 Full 
fifty of the handmaid train. 1814 Mrs. J. West AZ. de 
Lacy 1. 61 With handmaid-like humility of judgment. 
1855 Tennyson Exid 400 [He] let his eye .. rest On Enid 
at her lowly handmaid-work. ; 

Hence | Ha'ndmaid v. sonce-wd. Obs. 

1655 Futter Hist, Camb. Ep., Natural Philosophy, which 
should hand-maid it to Divinity. 

Ha‘ndmai:den. [f. Hann sd.+MaIpen: see 
prec.] =Hanpmaip. a. /2t. (archaic). 

ax1300 FL. EL. Psalter cxxii. 2 Als eghen of hand-maiden 
klene, In hende of hir levedy bene. 1382 Wycuir Gen, xxi. 
ro Throw out this handmayden and the sone of hir. 1483 
Cath. Angel. 173/2 An Handemayden, abra, ancilla. 1611 

31BLE Lake i. 48 He hath regarded the lowe estate of his 
handmaiden, 1826 Miss Mitrorp V7//age Ser. 11. (1863) 353 
Who filled an equivocal post in the household, half hand- 
maiden and half companion. 1849 Macautay //7st. Eng. I. 
330 During several generations. .the relation between divines 
and handmaidens was a theme for endless jest. 

b. fig. 

1881 Mutcaster Positions xli. (1887) 243 To haue the 
handmaiden sciences to attend vpon their mistres profes- 
sion. 1875 Jowett Pa/o (ed. 2) IV. 28 Health and tem- 
perance..are the handmaidens of virtue. 

So Handman da/., manservant, serving-man. 

1754 J. SHEBBEARE JZatrimony (1766) I. 245 She..went to 
Bed to the Handman. 

Ha‘nd-mill. A grinding mill consisting of 
one millstone turned upon another by hand, a quern. 
Now, also, applied to a simple machine for grind- 
ing coffee, or the like, worked by hand-power. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § JZ, (1596) 75/2 Quirinus the bishop of 
Scescanius having a handmill tied about his necke, was 
throwne headlong from the bridge into the flood. 1573-80 
Baret Aly. H 92 An Handmill: a querne. 1792 A. YounG 
Trav. France 536 ¥eudal tyranny in Bretagne, armed with 
the judicial power, has not blushed even in these times at 
breaking hand-mills. 1875 W. McItwraitu Guide Wigtown- 
shire 43 A quern-stone, or upper half of an ancient hand-mill. 

Ha‘nd-mould. 

1. A small mould managed with the hand; e.g. 
one used in casting hand-made type. 

1399 Lancu. Rich. Redeles 1. 155 He mellid so be matall 
with pe hand-molde, That [pey] lost [of peir] lemes pe leuest 
pat bey had. 1875 in Knicur Dict. Mech. 

+2. An apparatus for holding the hands in cor- 
rect position in pianoforte-playing. Ods. 

1819 Cot. HAWKER Diary (1893) I. 179, I..presented my 
pianoforte hand-moulds to Messrs. .. Pleyel, which they 
approved and accepted for their manufactory. 

Hand of glory. [A transl. of F. main de 
gloire, a deformation, by ‘ popular etymology’, 
of OF. mandeglotre, mandeglore, mandegore (Gode- 
froy), orig. mandragore mandrake. ] 

Originally applied, in French, to a charm formed 
of the root of a mandrake; afterwards, in conse- 
quence of the deformation of the word, applied to 
a charm made of the hand of an executed criminal : 
see quot. 1816 and context. 

1707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard. 284 Mountebanks..make 
of it [mandrake] what we call a Hand of Glory.. They 
.. make believe, that by using some little Ceremonies, the 
Silver they lay near it, will increase to double the Sum 
every Morning. 1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss. Superstitions 

3-5. 1816 Scorr Axtig. xvii, ‘De hand of glory..is 
nand cut off from a dead man, as has been hanged for 
murther, and dried very nice in de shmoke of juniper wood’ 
[etc.]. 1840 Baruam /ngol, Leg. (title) The Hand of Glory. 

Hand-organ. A portable barrel-organ played 
by means of a crank turned with the hand. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 334 Hand-organs, and other 
musical inventions. 1892 G. S. Layarp C. Keene i. 8 A 
hand-organ turned with might and main by the baby sister. 

Hand-organist, one who plays a hand-organ. 

1896 HowELts Jmpr. § E.xp., Tribul. Cheerf. Giver iv. 162 
Ought one to give money to a hand-organist ? 

Hand over hand, adv. phr. (a.) Chiefly 
Vaut.) With each hand brought successively over 
the other, as in climbing up or down a rope, or 
rapidly hauling at it. 

1736 Cooke in PAil. Trans. XL. 380 A lusty young Man 
attempted to go down (hand over hand, as the Workmen 
call it) by means of a single Rope. 1769 FAatconer Dict. 
Marine (1789), Main avant, the order to pull on a rope 


hand-over-hand. 1857 Hucues Tom Brown u.iv, Up went 
Martin, hand over hand. 
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b. fig. With continuous advances; said of a 


vessel, etc. approaching or giving chase to another. 

1830 MArryAT King’s Own xii, The frigate was within 
a mile of the lugger, and coming up with him hand over 
hand. 1890 Besant Armorel of Lyonesse I. 38 The 
second boat .. came up hand over hand, rapidly overtaking 
the first boat. ; : 

ec. attrib. or adj. (with hyphens). 

1859 M. Tomson Cawnpore 86 (Hoppe) With mere 
hand-over-hand labour it was wearisome work. 1884 
Leisure Hour June 343/r A final hand-over-hand climb. 

Hand over head, adv. phir. (a., sb.) Now 
rare or Obs, 

1. adv. phr. Precipitately, hastily, rashly, reck- 
lessly, without deliberation ; > indiscriminately. 

c1440 Bone I’lor. 475 Than they faght hand ovyr hedd. 
1549 Latimer 7th Sern. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 185 So adict as 
to take hand ouer hed whatsoeuer they say. 1600 HOLLAND 
Livy xxi. iii. 433 He would. .do allin hast, hand over head, 
without discretion. 1650-3 tr. Hades’ Dissert. de pace in 
Phenix (1708) IL. 369 The ruder sort..shall hand-over-head 
follow the Authority of others. 1775 Map. D’ArsLay 
Let. to Crisp 8 May in Early Diary, I don’t urge you, 
hand over head, to have this man at all events. 1839 JAMES 
Louis XIV, III. 240 A lavish guardian, who.. spent the 
estate hand-over-head. ae 

2. attrib. or adj. (with --). Precipitate, rash, 
reckless ; + indiscriminate. 

ar Urounart Rabelais m1. xxiii. 193 In a hand-over- 
head Guitars ax825 Forsy Voc. &. Anglia, Hand- 
over-head, thoughtlessly extravagant. 1866 Lr Fanu AdZ 
in Dark I, xix. 156 They never think what they are doing, 
girls are so hand-over-head. 

+3. Phr. Zo play at hand over head, to act pre- 
cipitately or rashly; in quot. app. with allusion to 
climbing (cf. HAND OVER HAND). Obs, 

1589 R. Harvey PZ. Perc. 2 Neuer will 1 .. play at hand 
ouer head so high, but where I may feele sure footing. 

Ha‘nd-paper. ‘ F 

1. A make of paper having the figure of a hand in 
the water-mark. 

855 R. Herrinc Paper & P. Making 79 An open hand 
with a star at the top, which was in use as early as 1530, 
probably gave the name to what is still called hand paper. 
1868 Brewer Dict. Phy. & Fab. Hand paper..so called 
from its water-mark. .¢G *. 

2. Hand-made paper. 

Handpike : see HANDSPIKE. 

Ha‘nd-play. avch. Interchange of blows in 
a hand-to-hand encounter: an OE. phrase, revived 
by some modern writers. : 

ax000 Czdmon's Exod. 327 Heard handpleza. «axzog0 
O. E. Chron. an. 1004 (1865) 138 ote, Peet hi nefre wyrsan 
handplezan on Angel cynne ne gemitton. [1867 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. 1. v. 350 They never met in all England with 
worse handplay.] 1884 Pa/lZ Mall G. 2 May (Cassell), 
Memories of Scandinavian glee inthe hard hand-play of battle. 

Ha‘nd-press. A press worked by hand ; esf. 
a printing-press so worked, as distinguished from 
one worked by steam or other power. Hence 
Hand-pressman. 

1679 DuppELt in R. Mansel Narr. Popish Plot (1680) 54 
Mr. Willoughby did once ask him, if he could make a 
Hand-Press, in order to Printing. 1840 LarpNer Geov. 
191 With hand-presses .. two hundred and fifty copies were 
obtained per hour from the same types, which required the 
work and superintendence of two men. 

Ha‘nd-rail, A rail or railing supported on 
balusters or uprights, as a guard or support to the 
hand at the edge of a platform, stairs, etc. 

1793 Smeaton Ldystone L. § 54 The hand-rail of the 
balcony. 1865 Mrs. WuHitNey Gayworthys ix. (1879) 92 
The shattered gig, thrown on its side, crashed up against 
the handrail of the bridge. 1892 J. C. BLomrietp /7s¢. 
Heyford 46 A wooden staircase with a single handrail. 

So Ha‘ndrai:ling, (a) the making of handrails ; 
(6) =HAnvRAIL. 

1823 P. Nicuotson Pract. Build. 204 The whole of the 
art of hand-railing depends on finding the section of a 
cylinder, @ 1833 J. T. Smitu Bk. for a Rainy Day (1845) 
65 It was only enclosed by a low and very old hand-railing. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. 2/1 Classes for..wood carving, 
etching, hand-railing and chasing and repoussé work, 

+ Hand-ruff. Ods. [See Rurr.] 

1. A ruff worn on the hand or wrist. 

1s9t Percivaty SP. Dict., Polaymas, hose without feete, 
hand rufs, . 

2. A game at cards. 

161r Cotcr.,, Ron/fie, hand-Ruffe, at Cards .. To play at 
hand-Ruffe. fe 

Hand running, adv. phr. 
Straight on; in continuous succession, 
running. 

1828 Craven Dial. s.v., ‘He did it seven times hand- 
running.’ 1860 in Barttett Dict. Amer. 1877 N. W. 
Linc. Gloss. s.v., ‘There was six deaths from th’ fever 
hand-running.’ 1885 Howetts Silas Lapham (1891) II. 
70 Irene’s been up two nights hand running. 

+ Handsal, v. Ods. rare. In 3 hondsal. [a. 
ON. handsala to make over by stipulation, f. hand- 
sal bargain, f. hand hand + se/ja to hand over, make 
over.] ¢rans, To hand over. 

ai225 Fuliana (RoyalMS.)6 Ant 3ettede him his dohter, 
& wes Sone ihondsald ul hire unwilles. 

Ha‘nd-sale, [f. Hanp s.+Saur.] See quots. 
(In some uses a corruption or conjectural explana- 
tion of AUNCEL.) 

1607-1691 [see AUNCEL]. 


dial. or collog. 
Cf. end- 


1767 BLacKSTONE Come, II. 





HANDSEL. 


448 (Seager) Anciently among all the northern nations shak- 
ing of hands was held necessary to bind the bargain: a 
custom which we still retain in many verbal contracts : 
a sale thus made was called handsale (venditio per meutuam 
manuum coutplexionem). 1888 E.wortuy W, Somerset 
Word-bk., Handsale weight, any article eee by pois- 
ing it in the hand so as to judge of the weight without 
actual weighing, is called handsale weight. 


Ha‘nd-saw. A saw managed by one hand. 

1411 Nottingham Rec. II. 86, j hondsawe. 1497 Naval 
Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 324 Also for an handesaw price vj‘. 
1573-80 Baret Adv. H 78 A hand sawe..vne scictie, ou 
petite scie. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. IV, u. iv. 187 My Buckler 
cut through and through, my Sword hackt like a Hand-saw. 
1664 Corton Scarron. Pref. (D.), ’Tis all the world to 
a handsaw but these barbarous Rascals would be so ill- 
manner’d as to laugh at us as confidently as we do at them. 
1798 GreVILLE in PAil. Trans, LXXXVIII. 413 A stone- 
cutter was sawing rock crystal with a hand-saw. 1867 
Smytu Sazlor’'s Word-bk., Hand-saw, the smallest of the 
saws used by shipwrights, and used by one hand. 

b. In the following, Zandsaw is generally explained as 
a corruption of heronshaw or hernsew, dial. harnsa, heron, 
(Other conjectures taking Aawsé in a different sense from the 
bird have also been made.) No other instances of the phrase, 
(except as quotations from Shakspere), have been found. 

1602 SHAks. Yani. I. ii. 367, I am but mad North, North- 
West: when the Winde is Southerly, I know a Hawke from 
a Handsaw, 

Handsbreadth: see HANDBREADTH. 

Handsel, hansel (he-ndsél, he-nsél), sd. 
Forms: 3 handselne, (handsselle), 4 hancel, 5 
hanselle, 5-7 hansell, 6 hansselle, 6-7 hand- 
sell, 6- hansel, handsel. [The form corresponds 
to OE. handselen glossed ‘mancipatio’ (giving into 
the hands of another), or to ON. handsal, ‘giving 
of the hand, promise or bargain confirmed by join- 
ing or shaking hands’, also, in same sense, hand- 
seld; cf. OSw. handsal, Sw. handsél money, etc. 
handed over to any one, gratuity, ‘tip’. But 
though there are some quotations (sense 2 b) which 
may have the simple sense of ‘ gift’, the general 
notions of ‘omen, gift to bring good Inck, luck- 
penny, auspicious inauguration or first use ’, which 
run through the English uses of the word, are not 
accounted for by the sense of these OE. and ON, 
words. Cf. however Da. handse/ ‘ handsel, earnest- 
money’, also Ger. handgeld, handgift, handkauf, 
and esp. F. érenae, OF . estreine, the senses of which 
are exactly parallel to our 2, 3, 4. 

c 1080 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 449/29 Mancipatio, handselen.] 

+1. Lucky prognostic, omen, presage, augury ; 
token or omen of good luck. Ods. 

c1200 Vices & Virtues 29 Sum oder dwel hie driued, 
and segged bat he nafde naht gode han(d)sselle de him pat 
sealde. ¢1200 Tyin. Coll. Honi.ax Warienge and handselne 
and time and hwate and fele swilche deueles craftes. 1303 
R. Brunne Hand. Synne 369 Of hancel y can no skylle also, 
Hyt ys nou3t to beleve parto.. For many hauyn glade hancel 
at pe morw And to hem or euyn comp mochyl sorw. ¢ 5475 
Partenay 4885 Where the Erle shold haue ill hansell anon. 
1500. Ortus Vocab., Strena*est bona sors, AngZice hansell. 
1573 I wyne ned x. Keij, A‘neas first the rusticke sort 
sets on For happy hansils sake [omen pugnz]. 1579-80 
Nortu Plutarch To Rdr. (2676) Av b, Among the cries of 
good handsell [Amyot, cris @heureux presage] and the 
wishes of good luck..one was; Happier be thou than 
Augustus. 1681 GLANVILL Sadducismius u. (1726) 305 He 
had it [a pewter dish] from Alice Duke for good Handsel for 
jhis Daughter, who had lately lain in, 

2. A gift or present (expressive of good wishes) 
at the beginning of a new year, or on entering upon 
any new condition, situation, or circumstances, the 
donning of new clothes, etc.; originally, deemed 
to be auspicious, or to ensure good Iuck for the 


new year, etc. [=L. strena, F. étrenne.] 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 66 Sypben riche forth runnen to 
reche honde-selle, 3e3ed 3eres 3iftes on hi3, 3elde hem bi 
hond. Jézd. 491 ‘This hanselle hatz Arthur of auenturus on 
fyrst, In 3onge 3er. 1375 Barsour Bruce v. 120 Sic hansell 
to the folk gaf he Richt in the first begynnyng, Newly at 
his ariwyng. 1500-20 Dunspar New Year's Gift to King 
iii, God giue the guid prosperitie..In hansell of this guid 
new 3eir. c1530 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 38 Luellis pricious 
cane y non fynde .. To sende you. .pis newe yeres morowe, 
Wher-for lucke and good hansselle My herte y sende you. 
¢1532 Drewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 945 To geve the first 
hansel, estvinér. 1650 FuLLER Pisgah u. ix. 189 The 
Syrian Kings civilly tendered their service, to give it as 

ood handsell to so good a work, 1723 Dr For Cod. Jack 
(2840) 22 As it was the first time .. he took 14, 5s. from my 
pee and told me I should give him that for handsel. 17: 

uRNS ‘ There was a lad’ ii, "Twas then a blast o’ Janwar 
win’ Blew hansel in on Robin. 1831 CartyLe Sa7t. Res. 1. 
ix, Neighbour after neighbour gave thee as handsel, silver 
or copper coins, 1856 Lp. Cockpurn Jem. ii. (1874) 95 
About the New Year..every child had got its handsel, and 
every farthing of every handsel was spent there. 1883 
Longm. Mag. Apr. 656 It was the immemorial custom for 
servants to receive handsel orfirst gifts of the year on this day. 
+b. Gift, present, given on any occasion; reward. 

*390 Gower Conf. II. 373 If I might ought of love take, 
Such hansel have I nought forsake. 1399 LANGL. Rich. 
Redeles wv. 91 Some. .were be-hote hansell af pey helpe wold 
To be seruyd sekirly of be same siluere. 1513 DouGLas 
Ai nets 1x. xX. 104 Sik bodword heir the twys takyn Troianis 
Sendis for hansell to Rutilianis. 

+e. tronically. A ‘ dressing’ given or received. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vin. xvi, Anon with lytel myght 
he was leyd to the erthe, And as I trowe sayd sir Sagramore 
ye shal haue the same handsel that he hadde. 1583 Ricu 


HANDSEL. 


Phylotus §& Emelia (1835) 29 That your daughter should 
bestowe suche hansell on her housband as she hath alreadie 
bestowed vpon me. 

3. A first instalment of payment; earnest money; 
the first money taken by a trader in the morning, 
a luck-penny; anything given or taken as an omen, 
earnest, or pledge of what is to follow. 

[a1400 Sir Beues 3109 (MS. A.) Her bow hauest liber 
haunsel, A worse be be-tide schel.] 1569 GoLpinc Heminges 
Post. Ded. 4 Accept this Booke as a first hansell. 1571 
Campion Hist. Lrel. i. (1633) 60 Take this .. but for hansell, 
the gaine istocome. 1597 Hooker Ecc/. Pol. v. lvi. § 11 The 
apostles terme it sometime..the pledge of our heauenly 
inheritance, sometime the hansell or earnest of that which 
istocome. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair u. ii, Bring him 
a sixe penny bottle of Ale; they say, a fooles handsell is 
lucky. 1630 Massincer Renegado. iii, Nothing, sir—but 
pray Your worship to give me hansell. 1787 Grose Prov. 
Gloss. Superstitions 64 It is a common practice among the 
lower class of hucksters, pedlars, or dealers..on receiving 
the price of the first goods sold that day, which they call 
hansel, to spit on the money, as they term it, for good luck. 
1809 R. Lancrorp /utrod. Trade 132 Hansel, a small sum 
on account, confirming the agreement. 1851 MayHew Lond. 
Labour 1, 369 ‘ Who'll give me a handsel—who'll give me 
a handsel?’ 

4. The first use, experience, trial, proof, or speci- 
men of anything; first taste, foretaste, first fruits : 
often with the notion of its being auspicious of 
what is to follow. 

1573 Twyne neid x1. Ggiij, Here now remaine the 
spoiles, and hansell, of the hautie kinge [de rege superbo 
Primitiz| Mezentius loe here lies. 1589 GREENE Alenaphon 
(Arb.) 71 Had not Samela passed by..he should like inough 
haue had first handsell of our new Shepheards sheepehooke. 
1601 Hotitanp Pliny Il. 504 But this Perillus was the first 
himselfe that gaue the hansell to the engine of his own 
inuention. 1639 Horn & Ros. Gate Lang. Uni. Ixi. § 655 
That a novice, or young beginner, which sets up a trade, 
may give a taste, hansell or tryall of his skill to the Masters 
of the Company. 1730 Fietpinc Rape upon Rafe i. iii, 
Thave not seen one Prisoner brought in for a Rape this 
Fortnight, except your Honour. I hope your handsel will 
be lucky. 1837 Locxnart Sco¢t Oct. an. 1818 Such was the 
handsel, for Scott protested against its being considered as 
the house heating of the new Abbotsford. 1868 ATKINSON 
Cleveland Gloss., Handsel, hansel. .the first use of anything, 
from a shop to a new implement, of whatever kind. 


5. attrib. and Comb. Handsel Monday, the first 
Monday of the year (usually according to Old Style), 
on which New Year’s handsel is given. (.S¢.) 

1585 Hicins tr. Funius’ Nomenclator 80 The first bridall 
banket after the wedding daye: the good handzell feast. 
1788 Burns ‘/’'U/ kiss thee yet’ ii, Young Kings upon 
their hansel throne, Are no sae blest as I am, O! 1793 
Statist. Acc. Scotl, V. 66 Besides the stated fees, the master 
[of the parochial school] receives some small gratuity, 
generally 2d. or 3d. from each scholar on handsel Monday. 
1795 /bid. XV. 201 note, On the evening of Handsel 
Monday, as it is called..some of his neighbours came to 
make merry with him. 1815 Scotr Guy M. xxxii, Grizy 
has..maybe a bit compliment at Hansel Monanday. 1825 
Brockett JV. C. Gloss., Hansel-Monday, the first Monday 
in the New Year, when it is customary to make children 
and servants a present. 


Handsel, v. [f. Hanpset_sd.] 

1. trans. To give handsel to (a person); to pre- 
sent with, give, or offer, something auspicious at 
the commencement of the year or day, the beginning 
of an enterprise, etc.; to inaugurate the new year to 
(any one) with gifts, or the day to (a dealer) by 
being his first customer; to present with earnest- 
money or a luck-penny in auspication of an engage- 
ment or bargain. 

¢ 1430 Pilgr. Lyf. Manhode it. cxviii. (1869) 119 It [a horn} 
hath be maad euere sithe j was born. And of him I was 
hanselled [de i je fue estrenée]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 174/1 To 
Hanselle, s¢venare, arrare. 1530 Patscr. 578/2, I hansell 
one, I gyve him money in a mornyng for suche wares as he 
selleth, ze estrene, 1583 Stocker Hist, Civ. Warres Lowe 
C. 1. 153 Being in this sort hanseled with a newyeeres gift. 
1611 Cotcr., Estrever, to handsell, or bestow a New-yeares 
gift on. ¢ 1645 Howext Le?t. (1650) II. Jan. 1641 The Vote, 
‘Then let me somthing bring May hansell the New-Year to 
Charles my King. Mod. Sc. When I was at school, the 
custom of handselling the master on Handsel Monday still 
flourished in Scotland. 

2. To inaugurate with some ceremony or obser- 


vance of an auspicious nature; to auspicate. 

1600-62 I. T. Grim the Collier 1. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 
426 Let’s in, and handsel our new mansion-house With 
a carousing round of Spanish wine. 1636 Firz-Grrrray 
Holy Transport. (1881) 189 Who com’st from heauen to 
blisse the earth, To handsel with thy bloud thy blessed 
birth. 1645 RurHerrorD 7ryal & Tri. of Faith (1845) 207 
That they may handsel the new throne with acts of mercy. 
1661 MorGan Sh. Gentry ut. ix. tor Romulus having 
hanselled it with his brother’s blood made it an asylum for 
all commers. 1677 W. Hussarp Narrative u. (1865) 44 
Capt. Samuel Holioke handseled his Office with the 
Slaughter of four or five of the Enemy. 1746 Mrs, DeLany 
Let. to Mrs. Dewes in Life & Corr. 437 Having ordered 
Mr. Langhorne to send in a little wine to your cellar at 
Welsbourne, by way of hanselling a new place. 188 
Besant & Rice 10 Years’ Tenant, etc. Sweet Nelly 1. 200 
I wanted to present her with something to hansel friendship. 

b. fig. (tronical). 

1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. 52 He was 
by and by hansled with a Pistoll. 16xx Sperp Hist. Gt. 
Brit. 1x. xxiv. 274 The Gallies were assayled by Sir John 
Winkefield, who with his small ships so hanselled their sides, 
as they were forced to creepe by the Shore. 1632 Brome 
Court Beggar u. i. Wks. 1873 I. 200 Take heede I begin 
not now, and handsell your Ladies house..and your gentle- 
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woman’s presence here with a fist about your eares. 1699 
Farquuar Constant Couple ut. v, Vl hansel his woman's 
clothes for him ! 

3. To inaugurate the use of; to use for the first 
time ; to be the first to test, try, prove, taste. 

1605 CHAPMAN, etc. Lastward Ho u. i, My lady... is so 
ravished with desire to hansel her new coach. 1612 T. 
Taytor Comm. Titus i. 8 Haman shall hansell his owne 
gallowes. 1746 Tom Thumb’s Trav. Eng. & Wales 104 
The Earl of Morton, who erected the Scotch Maiden, was 
himself the first who hansell’d it. 1841 Brewster Mart. 
Se, 11. ili. (1856) 202 However, we hanselled your cup. 1873 
F. Hari Mod. Eng. ii. 35 No expression was ever yet used 
which some one had not to handsel. 1892 Dopson 184% C. 
Vignettes 34 Joseph Warton had handselled them [Spence’s 
unpublished ‘ Anecdotes *] for his ‘ Essay on Pope.’ 

Hence Ha‘ndselling wé/. sd, 

1885 Brack White Heather iii, A more substantial hand- 
selling of good luck. 

Hand-seller, handseller. [f Hann sé. 
+ SELL v.: app. not from Zandse/.] a. Anitinerant 
auctioneer, who sells by ‘ Dutch auction’; a ‘cheap 
Jack’. b. A street-dealer who carries his stock- 
in-trade in a basket, tray, or the like. 

1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour I. 328 In the provinces, and 
in Scotland, there may be too ‘cheap Johns’, or, as they 
term themselves, ‘Han-sellers’. /ézd. 354 The sellers of 
tins, who carry them under their arms, or in any way.. 
apart from the use of a vehicle, are known as hand-sedlers. 
The word Aand-seller is construed by the street-traders as 
meaning literally hand sed/er, that is to say,a sedler of things 
held or carried in the hand. 1865 Daily Tel. 21 Dec. 5/2 
A glib ‘hand-seller’..mounted on his rostrum, dilates upon 
the contents of the volumes which he has to sell. 1879 Ara 
6 Dec., Wanted, One First-class Handseller and Planksman. 
Apply to Mr. T. H., Auction Vans, Chipping-Norton. 

So Hand-selling. 

185: Maynew Lond. Labour I. 329 Sometimes its a better 
game than ‘han-selling’. 1879 ‘T. Dixon in W. B. Scott 
Autobiog. Notes Il. 267-8 There is a plan of dealing in 
books called hand-selling, which is selling by a kind of 
auction, ‘The upset price..is gradually reduced, till some- 


body takes it. 
+ Handsenyie. Os. Aliso and-. 


of ENSIGN, in various senses. = 

1572 Hist. ¥as. VI (1825) 139 Capten James Bruce. . Johne 
Robesoun, in Braydwodside, his andsenyé. @1575 Diurn. 
Occurr. (Bannatyne) 330 Handsenyie of Scotland..wes set 
on the castell heid of Edinburgh. xr591 R. Bruce Zleven 
Serm. Pviija (Jam.), He gaue them handseinyeis of his 
visible presence, as was the tabernacle, the ark. a 1605 
Montcomerig Poewis lix. 8 Funerall mark and handsenjie. 


+ Handservant. Ols. [Cf. handmaid.] A 
servant attending upon one; an attendant. 

1878 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 443 The devil, 
and his handservant the world. 

Handshake. A shake of the hand: cf. next. 


1873 Tristram Moab xviii. 344, I gave him a hearty hand- 
shake. 1878 Brownine Poets Crozsic 130 Let me return 
your handshake! _ ¥ ” 

Ha‘nd-sha:king. Shaking of hands in greet- 
ing or leave-taking. 

1805 Worpsw. Waggoner m1. 45 What tears of rapture, 
what vow-making, Profound entreaties, and hand-shaking ! 
1859 Gro. Evior A. Bede 50 That pleasant confusion of 
laughing interjections, and hand-shakings, and ‘ How are 
you's’. 1883 Brack Shandon Bells xxx, There was much 
hand-shaking on the steps of the Abercorn Club. 


+ Ha'ndsmooth, a. and adv. Obs. exc. dial. 
A. adj. Level or flat as if smoothed with the 
hand; smooth to the hand. 

1530 Patscr. 452/2, I beate downe to the grounde, or I 
beate down hande smothe, ze avrase. ‘This castell was 
beate downe hande smothe with ordonaunce. 1558 Mor- 
wyNnG Bex Gorion (1567) 6 Iudas .. spedely set upon them, 
beat them downe handsmoth. 1590 T., Watson Death Sir 
F. Walsinghant 233 Poems (Arb.) 165 O heards and tender 
flocks, o handsmooth plains. @ 1603 T. Cartwricut Con/ut. 
Rhem. N. T. (1618) 595 This Epistle .. beateth it down as 
hand-smooth as it doth the sacrifices. 

b. fig. Flat, plat, unqualified. 

1612 W. Scrater Minister's Portion Ep, Ded., Having no 

such evidence..to carry away so handsmooth a conclusion. 
B. adv. Flatly; downright; without check,, 
interruption, or qualification. 

1600 Asp. Asnor Zp. Yonah 500 He fretteth and chafeth 
hand-smooth with the Lord. 1610 Heatry St. Aug. Citie 
of God 768 This they avouch, hand-smooth, 1631 Celestina 
x1. 130 Shee .. will seaze hand-smooth on a whole drove of 
us at once. 1689 H. More Jmmort, Soul 1. xvii. (1662) 137 
All things goe on hand-smooth for it, without any check or 
stop. 1682 Mrs. Beun City Heiress ui. i, Let ‘em accuse 
me if they please, I come off hand-smooth with /gnoramus. 
ax825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hand-smooth, uninterruptedly, 
without obstacle; also entirely. .‘ He ate it up handsmooth’. 

Handsome (he'n‘sim), a. (adv.). Forms: 5 
hondsom, 5—-6handsum,5-8 handsom,6 hande- 
som(e, hansum, 6-7 hansom(e, 6~ handsome. 
[Known only from rsth c., f. HAND sd. + -SOME: 
cf. toothsome. Cf. early mod. (16th c.) Ger. hand- 
sam, Ger. dial, and EFris. handsam, early mod. 
Du. handsaem, Du. handzaant, all in sense 1.] 

+1. Easy to handle or manipulate, or to wield, 
deal with, or use in any way. Ods. 

¢ 1435 Torr. Portugal 1301 Sir Torrent gaderid good cobled 
stonys, Good and handsom ffor the nonys. ¢ 1440 Prop. 
Parv. 225/2 Handsum, or esy to hond werke .. (Pynson 
hansum),azualis. cx450 LONELICH Grailxiv. 695 Lyghtere 
and more hondsom it was Thanne his owen [ax]. 1551 
Rosinson tr. More’s Utop. 11. (1895) 262 Both easy to be 
caried, and handsome to be moued. 1598 GRENEWEY 
Tacitus’ Ann, u. iv. 37 Neither were the barbarous huge 


Sc. form 
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targets, and long pikes so handsome, among trees and low 
shrubs, as darts and swords. 

+b. Handy, ready at hand, convenient, suitable. 
Obs. or dial. 

1530 TinpaLe Pro/, Lev. in Doct. Treat. (1848) 428 Be- 
ware of allegories ; for there is not a more handsome or apt 
thing to beguile withal than an allegory. 1545 RayNoLp 
Byrth Mankynde (1564) 93 b, Whiche of these partes shall 
seeme moste commodious and handsome to take it out by. 
1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. 1v. (1586) 183 b, Carry all 
your Coames into some handsome place, where you meane 
to make your Honie. 1577 St. dug. Manual Pref., A short 
and handsome abridgement of the chosen sayinges of the 
holy fathers. 1600 HotLanp Livy xxv. xxix. 571 Whatso- 
euer came next to their hands, and lay handsome for them, 
they rifled. 1678 Cupwortu /xtel/. Syst. 505 Atkavov quasi 
S.avov ; the Letter Cappa, being only taken in for the more 
handsom pronunciation, 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 
7 On the west shore, there is a very handsome situation for 
a garrison. 1851 CarLyLe Sterling m1. iii, (1872) 184 A 
handsome shelter for the next two years. 

2. Of action, speech, etc.: Appropriate, apt, 
dexterous, clever, happy: in reference to language, 
sometimes implying gracefulness of style (cf. 3, 6). 
? Obs. exc. U.S. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § MW. (1506) 9/2 He wrote a sharpe and 
an handsome letter to Celestinus, 1642 Rocers Naaman 
239 An handsome sudden evasion. 1652-62 HeyLin Cosmogr. 
1. (1682) 121 They fell upon this handsom project. 1690 
Lurrrety Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 106 Mr. Recorder ina hand- 
some speech congratulated the King on his happy successe 
in Ireland. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 455 P 2 Close Reasoning, 
and handsome Argumentation. 1749 FreLpinG 7'om Yones 
xv. xi, He determined to quit her, if he could but find a 
handsome pretence. 1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 
83 ‘They use the word ‘handsome’ much more extensively 
than we do: saying that Webster made a handsome speech 
in the Senate. 

b. Of an agent: Apt, skilled, clever. Ods. exc. 
in U.S, or as associated with other senses. 

1547 SALESBURY Welsh Dict., Hylaw, handsome. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. 1v. xx. (1634) 735 O handsome ex- 
positors! 1570 Levins Manip. 162/11 Handsome, scitus. 
1574 HeLLowes Gueuara’s Kam. Ep. (1577) 83 You would 
haue bene more handsome to colour Cordouan skinnes, then 
to haue written processe. @1631 Drayton MJoon-Cai/(R.), 
If some handsome players would it take, It (sure) a pretty 
interlude would make. 18.. Presbyterian (Americanisms), 
A writer is styled ‘a very handsome author’, meaning a good 
and clever one,and quite irrespective of his appearance, which 
may be the reverse of comely. 1883 Standard 22 Feb. 3/7 
The bitch was a most handsome winner when she killed. 


+3. Proper, fitting, seemly, becoming, decent. 

1597 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. y. xxix. § 3 Came to Church in 
hansome holiday apparell. 1610 Barroucu Meth. Physick 
v. xvi. (1639) 304 Let all things be clean and handsome 
about him. 1624 Firercurr Rule a Wife i. i, Go get you 
handsom. 1684 in Whitlock’s Zootomia To Author Aivb, 
Wit, Learning, and Variety of matter, put into a handsom 
Dresse. : 

4. Of fair size or amount; ‘decent’, fair, con- 
siderable, moderately large. Now wzzsual. 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 66 b, So groweth 
it to a handsome height, meete to shadowe hearbes. a 1649 
Winturor New Eng. (1825) 1. 7 The wind at E. and by N. 
a handsome gale with fair weather. 1670 NarsorouGH 
¥rnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 31 Cut the Bodies in 
good handsome pieces. 1725 BrapLey Faw. Dict. s.v. Age, 
Two handsome Glasses ‘of this Water may be drank every 
Morning fasting. ¢ 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotd. (1818) I. 164 
They export pretty handsome quantities of pickled salmon. 
1812 BRACKENRIDGE Fru. in Views Louisiana (1814) 231 It 
continues a handsome width. 1851 CartyLe Sver/ing 1. iil. 
(1872) 14 The soil, everywhere of handsome depth. 

b. Of a sum of money, a fortune, a gift, etc. : 
Considerable. Now (by association with 5) in 
stronger sense: Ample, generous, liberal, munificent. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb, 1. (1586) to b, I graunt 
I coulde make a good handsome gayne of them. 1660 I’. 
Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 270 Having..given him a 
handsome piece of money to unlock his secret. 1788 
Priestiey Lect. Hist. v. lili. 410 To get handsome fortunes 
by small profits, and large dealings. 1811 Sforting Mag. 
XXXVIII. 210 By ahandsome price he meant a good price. 
1835 Marryar Fac. Haith/. xxxix, She has been told that 
he has left you something handsome, 1855 ‘THACKERAY 
Rose & Ring vii, King Valeroso also sent Sir Tomaso .. a 
handsome order for money. 1881 Daily Tel. 28 Jan., His 
pay..very much handsomer than his brother Jack gets, 

¢@. Humorously, of a reproof or punishment : 


Ample, strong, severe, ‘fine’. ‘ 

1726 Adu. Capt. R. Boyle 131 And reproach’d me in a 
handsome Manner. 1796 Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue, Hand- 
some Reward, This, in advertisements, means a_horse- 
whipping. 1824 Scorr St. Rovan’s xi, Finding the cow- 
boy, with a shirt about him. .and treating him toa handsome 
drubbing. - i 

5. OF conduct, etc.: Fitting, seemly, becoming ; 
courteous, gracious, polite. Now in stronger sense, 
denoting a quality that evokes moral admiration 


(cf. sense 6): Generous, magnanimous, = 

162x Fietcuer Pilerine 1. ii, Was it fair play? did it 
appear to you handsome? 1673 S. C. Rules of Civility 56 
Because it is not so handsom to sit full in his face, it will be 
esteemed good Breeding, if he place himself ew frofile or 
something side ways. 1693-4 Gisson in Lert, Lit. Men 
(Camden) 219 "Twill be handsome for me first to apply 
myself to the Provost, for fear it should otherwise be not 
welltaken. 1782 Opie in J. J. Rogers Opie & Wks. (1878) 
24, I was introduced to Sir Josh. who said many handsome 
things of me both to my face and behind my back. 1830 
J. H. Monx Bentley 115 Through this handsome conduct of 
the dean the dispute was amicably settled. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Crarke Shaks. Char. vi. 142 In'the sequel, however, Ford 
does make a handsome atonement. “1 
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b. spec. Of military exploits: Soldierly, gallant, 
brave, admirable. Ods. or arch. 

1665 Mantey Grotius’ Low C, Warres 293 Now wasa very 
handsom Sally made out of Coevorden. 1726 SHELVOCKE 
Voy. round World (1757) 454 [The] second lieutenant, who 
made a handsom resistance. 1812 WELLINGTON Disp. 
4 Aug. in Examiner 31 Aug. 552/2, I enclose..{a] report of 
a yery handsome affair with the enemy’s cavalry. _ 

6. Having a fine form or figure (usually in con- 
junction with full size or stateliness) ; ‘beautiful with 
dignity’ (J.) ‘fine’. (The prevailing current sense.) 

1590 SPENSER /. Q. ut. iv. 3 A handsom stripling. 60x 
R. Jounson Kingd. § Commw. (1603) 69 The streetes. .more 
neate and handsome then those of Italy. 1604 SHaxs. O¢/. 
Iv. iii, 37 This Lodouico is a proper man..A very handsome 
man. 1622 WitHER Mistr. Philar. Wks. (1633) 710 Who 
could dote on thing so common As meer outward handsome 
Woman? 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Anibass. 17 
Young Lords, very handsome, both as to Face and Body. 
1717 Lavy M. W. Monracu Lez. to C’tess Mar 10 Mar., 
She appeared to me handsomer than before. 1783 CowPER 
Lett. 10 Nov., I can look at..a handsome tree, every day of 
my life with new pleasure. 184 James Brigand ii, He was 
one of the handsomest and most splendid Cavaliers of his 
day. 1849 — Woodman ii, A large and handsome room, 
lined entirely with beautiful carved oak. 1846 J. BaxTER 
Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 281 New and vigorous 
shoots, producing much better and handsomer plants. 1855 
Tuackeray Rose § Ring xvii, She is very pretty, but not 
so extraordinarily handsome. F 

B. adv. =Hanpsomuty (in various senses). 
Now only in vulgar use, exc. in proverb Handsome 


zs that handsome does. 

?a1400 Morte Arth. 2128 Thowe arte to hye by pe halfe, 
I hete be in trouthe ! Thowe salle be handsomere hye, with 
pe helpe of my Lorde! 1591 Troub. Raigne K. ohn (1611) 
53 This geere doth cotton hansome, That couetousnesse so 
cunningly must pay the lechers ransome. 1597 SHAKS. 
2 Hen. IV, u. iv. 303 Proue that euer I dresse my selfe 
handsome, till thy returne. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W.i, She 
would answer, ‘they are as Heaven made them—handsome 
enough, if they be good enough; for handsome is that 
handsome does’. 1796 Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue s.v., 
Handsome is that handsome does; a proverb frequently 
cited by ugly women. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge i, Do 
you suppose Highwaymen don’t dress handsomer than that ? 

+ Handsome, v. Ods. [f. prec. adj.]  ¢vans. 
To make handsome (in various senses); to fit, 
adapt; to make seemly or becoming, bring to a 
proper condition (also with 7); to beautify, adorn. 

1555 W. WatreMAN Fardle Facions App. 324 Let the 
ploughe be handesomed for them also, acording to their 
sortes, 1593 Donne Sat. i, Him. .all repute For his device, in 
handsoming a suit [of clothes]..to have the best conceit. 
1600 SurFLET Countrie Farme 1. x. 48 He shall ouerlooke 
his warren to stoare it a new, and to handsome vp the 
earths. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 42 Some of the 
Planters that meant to handsom their houses, were minded 
to send for gilt leather, and hang their rooms with that. 


Handsomeish (hens#mif), a. nonce-wd. [f. 
as prec. +-ISH.] Somewhat handsome. 

1754 RicHARDSON Grandison (1811) VI. 339 He is a fine, 
jolly, hearty, handsomeish man. 

Handsomely (he ns#mli), adv. 
+-LY2.] Ina handsome manner. 

+1. Conveniently, handily, readily. Ods. 

1547-64 Bautpwin Mor. Philos. (ed. Palfr.) 77 Heauy 
things shall little grieve him that can handsomely bear 
them. 1577 B. Goocre Heresbach’s Hush. 1. (1586) 173 
If you can handsomely convey them, it is best to bring from 
the Sea, little Rockes with the Weedes and all uppon them. 
1653 Gopparp Lef?, 28 July in Wert. Reg. Il. 396, I finde 
that I cannot handsomely or indeed without great preiudice 
--come to Oxford. 1669 SHADWELL Royal Shepherdess ww. 
Wks. 1720 I. 280 If thou canst handsomely, do it, and be 
back early in the morning. 

+2. Fitly, appropriately, aptly. Ods. 

1553 1. Witson X fez. (1580) 6 Though he can handsomely 
sette them together, 1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Just. 111. 202 
How much more fitly and more handesomely might these 
thinges be applied by way of allegorie. 1635-56 CowLry 
Davideis w. note 13 The 20 years of the Arks abiding at 
Curiath-jearim will be handsomely made up. 1693 SALMON 
Bates’ Dispens. 11.(1713) 606 Heterogenous Bodies, which can 
never handsomly mix together. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 13 
P 4 He says very handsomly..that he does not act for gain. 

+3. Skilfully, dexterously, cleverly. Ods. 

1551 Rosinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (1895) 100 To handle 
the matter wyttelye and handesomelye for the purpose. 
1624 T. Scotr 2nd Pt. Vox Pop. 57, 1 have known some 
under the cullour of selling Tobacco have carried Letters 
handsomly, privily in the balls or roules. 1648 Gace West 
Ind, 26 The cards were handsomely shuffled. 1655 FuLLER 
Ch. Hist. 1. i. § 7 The Iesuite handsomely answers, That 
Peter was then probably from home. 


b, Carefully; without haste, gently, gradually. 


Now only Vaut. (Cf. CAnnty.) 

1550 CoveRDALE Sfir, Perle xxii. (1588) 212 He hath a 
sure eie to the stern to rule that as handsomly and cunn- 
ingly as he can. 1570 DEE Math, Pref. 31 Poure in water, 
handsomly. 1658 RowLanp Mozfet’s Theat. Ins. 915 Lay 
it handsomely and as closely on as the sick can endure it. 
1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Lower handsomely! 
and dower cheerly ! are opposed to each other, the former 
being the order to lower gradually, and the latter to lower 
expeditiously. 1832 Marryat WV. Forster vy, Ease off the 
main sheet, handsomely my lad—not too much. 1867 Smyru 
Sailor's Word-bk., Handsomely, signifies steadily or leis- 
urely ; as ‘lower away handsomely’ when required to be 
done gradually and carefully. The term ‘handsomely’ 
erie: implies ‘have a care ; not so fast ; tenderly’. 

. With becoming or elegant action; in good 
style, neatly, elegantly. Now rare. 

1582 Munpay Lng. Rom. Life in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II, 


[f. as prec. 
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179 After they are risen, they fold vp theyr sheetes hand- 
somelie. 1684 Bunyan /’7/er, 11. 161 ‘The girl was to be com- 
mended, for she answered the Musick hansomely. | @ 1754 
Frevpwwe Yourney 1. xxv, Instruct a child in the science of 
coming handsomely into a room, 1809 M. CurTcer in Life 
Srnls. & Corr. (1888) Il. 341 Dr. Griffin preached a good 
sermon, handsomely delivered. 1870 Dazly News 16 Apr., 
In the end, Kirkup threw his man handsomely. . 

b. Ironically, in reference to reproof or punish- 
ment: Severely, ‘ finely’, ‘in fine style’. , 

1583 T. Witson Rhet. 2 Phavorinus the Philosophier did 
hit a yong man over the thumbes very handsomely. | 1628 
Suirtey Witty Fair One 1. iii, You take pains to whip me 
so handsomely. 1716 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. to 
C’tess Mar 3 Aug., We were all Sunday night tossed very 
handsomely. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxvii, The French- 
man who cleaned you out so handsomely last night. 

5. In accordance with what is becoming in con- 
duct; courteously, graciously; decently; now in 
stronger sense, Generously, magnanimously. 

1548 Upatt Ervasm. Par. Luke vi. 74 That it maie please 
God handsomly and fauourably to send the good aide of 
his spirite. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc'’s Trav. 21 He 
maintained them handsomely, and near his person. 1708 N. 
Frowpe Life Adv. Voy. (1773) 120 If I could handsomely 
have refrained going to the House. 1827 J. W. Croker in 
Diary 18 Feb., The Duke spoke handsomely of Canning in 
all their personal intercourse. 1884 Manch. Exam. 11 
June 4/7 It is admitted .. that in giving this pledge the 
Government have acted handsomely. _ 

b. Liberally, generously, amply; usually in re- 
ference to a payment or gift. 

1735 P. T. in Pope's Lett. 1. Suppl. 20 If you'll pay the 
Paper and Print, and allow me handsomely for the Copy. 
1778 Jounson in Mad. D’Arblay Diary 26 Sept., ‘ He must 
come down yery handsomely with a settlement.’ 186x M. 
Pattison Ess, (1889) I. 41 Edward..granted new privileges 
to the Hanse association, for which they were always ready 
to pay handsomely. ‘ : 

6. So as to have a fine or pleasing aspect ; admir- 


ably, beautifully. 

1610 Suaxs. Tez. v. i. 293 Goe Sirha, to my Cell .. trim 
it handsomely. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 14, 10 
Soldiers..as proper men as I have seen, and as handsomely 
cloathed. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. xxxi, He now therefore 
entered, handsomely drest in his regimentals. 1812 BRACKEN- 
RIDGE Views Louisiana (1814) 130 A vast plain. .handsomely 
diversified with prairie and woodland. 


Handsomeness (hz‘ns#mnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being handsome. 

+1. Convenience, handiness ; fitness. Ods. 

1530 Parscr. 229/1 Hansomnesse, aduenanteté. 1552 
Hutoet, Boke whyche for hansomenes may be caried in 
iourney. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 14 For handsomeness sake 
..it were good you hang the upper Glass upon a Nail. 

+2. Skill,dexterity, ability,cleverness ; propriety, 


becomingness, decency. Ods. 

sss W. Watreman Fardle Facions u. vi. 151 Teachinge 
them to ride, to shote. .with great diligence, and handsome- 
nes. x61x Cotcr., Hadzleté .. readinesse, handsomenesse, 
dexteritie, 1656 Jeanes Yul. Christ 66 There may be 
decency or handsomnesse in the first usage of a thing. 

3. Graciousness, courtesy (ods.); magnanimity, 
liberality. 

a1616 Beaum. & Fi. Wit without M.1. i, He will not 
look with any handsomeness Upon a woman. JZod. We 
must admit the handsomeness of the reward. 

4. Seemliness or pleasantness of aspect, or (ods.) 
of style; elegance, neatness; beauty, comeliness ; 
in mod, use, beauty of a somewhat stately kind. 

1398 Haxcuyt Voy. I. 248 (R.) Townes and villages also, 
but built out of order, and with no hansomeness. @1616 
Beaum. & Fi. Wit without M. 1. i, A goodlywoman; And 
to her handsomeness she bears her state, Reserved and 
great. 1687 SerrLe eff, Dryden 75 Hansomeness in a 
man I have heard of .. but never of Beauty before. 1827 
Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 32 Handsomeness is the more 
animal excellence, beauty the more imaginative. 1892 E. 
ReEves Homeward Bound 195 Admiration of the pictur- 
esque handsomeness of the men. 

Handspike (he'nd,spoik), sd. Also 7 -spiek, 
“speck, 7-8 -speek, 9 -spec. [ad. early mod.Du. 
handspaecke, mod.Du. handspaak, in same sense (f. 
spaak, MDu. spake pole, rod). In Eng. app. assimi- 
lated to SPIKE (or in quot. 1615 to Zzke).] 

1. A wooden bar, used as a lever or crow, chiefly 
on ship-board and in artillery-service. It is rounded 
at the one end by which it is held and square at 


the other, and usually shod with iron. 

1615 E.S. Britain’s Buss in Arb. Garner III. 627 Two 
or three handpikes, of ash. 1626 Capt, Smitu Accid. Yng. 
Seamen 31 A gunners quadrant, a hand spike, a crow of 
iron, to mount a peece. 1648-78 Hexuam Dutch Dict., 
Handt-speecke, Bar, or Hand-Spiek. 1691 T. H[ave] Acc. 
New Invent. 119 Nautical Staticks, and Mechanicks, relat- 
ing to Pullies and Crows, Handspecks. 1696 Puittirs (ed. 
5), A Handspeek, a Wooden Leaver, used in stead ofa Crow 
of Iron to traverse the Ordnance [1706 (ed. Kersey), or to 
heave in a Windlass to weigh up the Anchor]. 1748 F, 
Smitu Voy. Disc. 1. 53 The Ice .. was cleared from the 
Head of the Ship with Handspikes. 1836 Marryar 
Midsh. Easy xiv, Jack knocked him down with a hand- 
spike. c18s0 Nudine, Neue: (Weale) 123 Handspec. 
1860-75 Ure's Dict. Arts (ed. 7) Il. 782 Handsfike, a 
strong wooden bar, used as a lever to move the windlass and 
capstan in heaving the anchor. 

2. Incorrectly for Sé. handspake, HANDSPOKE. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as handspike-end, -man; 
handspike-ring (Ar/z//.), the thimble on the 
trail transom of a gun, for the handspike by which 


it is manceuvred, 





HAND TO MOUTH. 


1859 F. A. Grirritus Artil. Man, (1862) 208 The assistant 
handspikemen will attend the compressors, 1883 STEVENSON 
Treas. Ist. 1. xx, Pretty handy with a handspike-end. 

Ha‘ndspike, v. [f. prec.sb.] ‘vans. To move 
or strike with a handspike. 

1776 in Harper's Mag. Sept. (1883) 547/2 In the act of 
hand-spiking up the Canon into the embrasure. 1837 
Marryat Dog-frend vi, He never would have handspiked me. 

Ha‘ndspoke. In Sc. -spake, -spaik, -spike. 
[See Spoxe.] A spoke or bar of wood carried in 
the hand ; sfec. one of those used in carrying the 
coffin at a funeral in Scotland. 

1727 WALKER Remark. Pass. 140 (Jam.) Friends would 
not suffer them to put their hands toa handspaik, tho’ they 
offered. 1816 Scotr Antig. xxxi, The coffin, covered with 
a pall, and supported upon handspikes by the nearest 
relatives. 1850 Lozdon’s Encycl. Gard. 515 The carrying 
lever, or handspoke is used in pairs for carrying tubs of 
plants or other bodies..'T'wo of them united toa platform of 
boards form the common hand-barrow. 


Ha‘nd-staff. 
1. A staff-like handle; sec. that part of a flail 


by which it is held. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 594/47 Manutercium, an hand- 
staf. /tem..an handele. c1440 Promp. Parv. 165/2 Fleyl 
staffe or honde staffe. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 333/t 
The Caplings [of a flail]... are the strong double Leathers 
made fast to the top of the Hand-staff. 1827 H. NEeLe 
Rom. Hist. (1831) 1. 77 Every English lance was red to the 
hand-staff with blood. 1831 J. Hottanp Manuf. Metal 1. 
161 By means of the reciprocating motion ofa lever to which 
[in bellows] the racket or handstaff is attached. f 

+2. A popular name of some asterism ; according 
to Jamieson, ‘supposed to be Orion’s sword’. Ods. 

1513 Douctas Af mezs vin. Prol. 154 The son, the sevin 
sternis, and the Charll wane, The elwand, the elementis, and 
Arthuris hufe, The horne and the hand staff. a@ 1605 Mont- 
GOMERIE Flyting w. Polwart 419 Be the..Charlewaine, Be 
the hornes, the handstaff, and the king’s ell. 

+3. A staff carried as a weapon. Obs. 

The word is a literal rendering of the Hebrew. 

1611 Biste Zzek. xxxix.g They. .shall..burne the weapons 
-. the bowes and the arrowes, and the handstaues [warg. 
iauelins, 1382 Wyc.ir stafs of hond] and the speares. 


+Ha'ndstone. Ods. A stone that can be lifted 


or thrown with the hand. 

1898 GRENEWEY Zacitus’ Ann, IV. xi. 107 The barbarians 
.. now threw hand-stones against the rampire. a@ 1725 A. 
Smmson Descr. Galloway (1823) 27 (Jam.) A cairn, or great 
heap of small handstones, with five or six high stones erected. 


Handstroke (he ndjstrouk). Also handi-, 
handystroke. [f. Hanp sé.+Srroke. For the 
variant handistroke, handy stroke, cf. HAND-BLOW 
and Hanpy a.] 

+1. A stroke or blow with the hand. Zo come to 
handstrokes (handy strokes), to come to blows or 


hand-to-hand fighting. So ¢o de at handstrokes, etc. 

a, 1523 Lp. Berners /voiss. I. xx. 30 They shulde soone 
assemble to gether to fyght at hande strokes. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. VI, 90 After thei came to hande strokes: 
greate was the fight. 1625-6 PurcHas Pilgrinis 11. 1486 
Immediately we came to handstrokes. c 1840 Mannine Left. 
to Archdeacon Hare in Purcell Life (ed. 4) I. 163 Till Ican 
come, as Hobbes says, to handstrokes with you. 

B. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V, 50 When thei came to 
handystrokes. 1589 Disc. Voy. Spaine § Port. (1881) 104 
Having beaten an Enemie at handie strokes. 1602 Hist. 
Eng. in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) II. 455 To..bring the matter 
to handy strokes. 1692 R. L’Estrance Yosephus, Wars 1. 
xix. (1733) 687 Provoking them to handy Strokes. 

2. attrib. (See quot.) 

1880 C. A. W. Troyte in Grove Dict. Mus. I. 219/2 [The 
bell] would in swinging past that point raise the rope; this 
gives the ringer a second pull..and this is called the ‘ hand- 
stroke’ pull. 

+ Hand-tame, a. Ois. Tame and submissive 
to handling; mild, gentle. Hence Hand-tame- 
ness, submissiveness, gentleness, mansuetude ; also 


Handtamed //. a., reduced to submission. 

az300 E. E. Psalter xxxiii{i]. 3 (Matz.) Here handtame 
[wansueti] and faine withal. J/dcd. xliv. [xlv.] 5 For 
sothnes, and handtamenes, And rightwisenes, pat in pe es. 
€1325 Poem Times Edw. II, 398 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
341 To waxen al hand-tame that rathere weren so proude. 
a@ 1400-50 Alexander 504 As scho were hand-tame. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 98 We ar mayde hand tamyd, 
Withe these gentlery men. 

Hand to hand, adv. phr. (a.). Also + hand 
unto hand (ods. rare). With close approach of 
hands; at close quarters; man to man, (Chiefly 


in reference to fighting.) i 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 10351 Neuer hond ynto hond harmyt 
he nother. @1533 Lp. Berners Huox xliii. 144 To fyght 
with me hand to hande. 1589 R. Harvey P/. Perc.g My 
selfe drinking hand to hand with the founder of them. 1640 
Lp. Kynatmgaky in Lismore Papers Ser. u. (1888) IV. 147 
The King went imediately with him, and there talk’d hand 
to hand some three houres. 1847 Grore Gveece (1862) ILI, 
xl. 434 A close combat hand to hand was indispensable, 

b. attrib. or adj. (with - -). 

1836 Lytron A thens (1837) I. 478 The hand-to-hand valour 
of the Greeks, 1879 FroupE Czsar xiv. 209 In these hand- 
to-hand engagements there were no wounded. 


Hand to mouth, fA. (c., 5d.). 

1. From hand to mouth: by consuming food as 
soon as it is obtained; with attention to immediate 
wants only; without provision for the future ; im- 
providently, thriftlessly. 


1sog BarcLay Shyp of Folys (1874) II. 45 Theyr vayne 
myndes to farther thynges is dull on on that which Dan 


HAND-VICH. 


hande to mouth is brought. 1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. 
Ixviii. rr Hungery folkes that are fed from hand too mouth. 
1660 HickERINGILL Famaica (1661) 56 No supply, But just 
from hand to mouth, no Granary. 1790 Cowrer Le/. to New- 
ton 5 Feb., I subsist, as the poor are vulgarly said to do, from 
handtomouth. 1887 Jessopp Avcady Introd. 14 We in the 
country are one and all living from hand to mouth. 

2. attrib. or adj. (with - -). Involving immediate 
consumption (or, Zvazsf., disposal of goods) as 
soon as obtained; aiming at the satisfaction of 
present needs only ; improvident. 

1748 RICHARDSON Clarissa (1811) III. 181 Contented with 
hand-to-mouth conveniencies. 1860 W. G. CLark Vac. Tour 
10 The hand-to-mouth purblind policy of your Government. 
1892 W. Pike Barren Ground N. Canada 71 Very agree- 
able after the hand-to-mouth existence we had been leading. 

3. sd. Lack of provision for the future. 

1864 Tennyson Zz. Ard. 116 Low miserable lives of hand- 
to-mouth. 

Hand-vice. A vice that may be held in 
one hand. Sometimes applied to a small movable 
vice that can be fixed to a bench. 

161 Coter., Oberon .. the hand-vice, or toole, wherewith 
a Locksmith holds a key as he files it. 1669 Srurmy 
Mariners Mag. 1. 53 You should have a Hand-Vice, so 
made as to screw into the edge of a Board for your use. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 5 The Office of the Hand-Vice, is to 
hold small work in, that may require often turning about. 
1822 Imison Sc. § Art II. 426 Fix a hand-vice to some part 
of it where no work is intended to be. 


Hand-waled, //. a. Sc. Also 7 -weal’d, 
8-9 -wailed. [See WALE v.] Chosen or selected 
by hand ; individually or carefully selected, picked. 

1671 True Nonconf. 293 Communicating with hand-weal’d 
companions. 1719 Ramsay Ef, to Hamilton 2 Sept. 74 Sic 
wordy, wanton, hand-wail’d ware. 1727 WALKER Remark. 
Pass. 58 (Jam.)'To apprehend and bring to condign punish- 
ment our hand-wail’d murderers. 1818 Scorr Ht, Mid. x, 
‘The hand-waled murderers, whose hands are hard as horn 
wi’ haudin the slaughter-weapons. [By Scott app. thought 
to refer to wales on the hands.] 

So Hand-waling (-wailling), v0/. sd. 

1709 ?W. Gururie Seve. 15 (Jam.) Tho’ ye be a singular 
waill’d companie .. and the best that by hand wailling can 
be waill’d out of Clydesdale. 

Handwarp: see HANDYWaARP. 


+Ha'ndwhile. Ols. Also 8. handlang- 
while, mod.Sc. hanla’while. [OE. hana-hwil: 
see Hanp and WuiLEsd.]_ A moment, an instant, 
a span (of time). 

¢ 1000 /ELrric How. I. 294 Da tid odde da hand-hwile be 
min Fzeder gesette burh his mihte. c1z00 OrMIN 12166 Patt 
deofell let te Laferrd seon..inn an hanndwhile..Pe kinedo- 
mess alle. a@1225 Ancr. R. 146 Hure pet is agon in one 
handhwule! 1377 Lane. P. Pl. B. x1x. 267 Pise foure.. 
harwed in an handwhile al holy scripture. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 11030 Halpe hym to horse in a hond qwhile. 1556 J. 
Heywoop Spider §& F. xxx. 23 Conscience euery handwhile 
thou doste cry. 1646 F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. (1663) 27 
Contradict not at every hand-while, that which others say. 

B. c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 109, I may not syt at 
my note, A hand lang while. 1802 J. Sispatp Chron. Scot. 
Poetry Gloss. (Jam.), Handwhile, vulg. Hanla-while, a 
short time. J4od. Sc. He canna sit still a hanla’ while, 

Ha‘nd-woman. Ovs. or dial. 

+1. A female attendant; a handmaid. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 2593 Sar..had hir wit a hand womman, 
pat agar hight. 6d. 10906, 1 am mi lauerd hand-wimman, 

2. (dial.) 

1847-78 HALuiwELL, Hand-woman, a midwife. Devon. 

Handwork (he'nd,wvik). Forms: 1 -weorc, 
3-5 -werk, 6- work; also B. 3-5 hande-, 
(honde-) -werk, wark. [OE. hanad-weorc, found 
beside the more frequent hand-geweorc HANDIWORK. 
In ME. the northern dialect had amde-werk, as if 
f. an inflected form of hand; perh. after ON. 
handa-verk. When the ¢ became mute in 14th c., 
this also sank into hand-werk.] 

+1. A thing or quantity of things wrought or 
made by the hands; =Hanpiwork 1. Oés. 

a1000 Riddles xxi. 7 Sinc hondweorc smipa. a1300 £. £. 
Psalter cxxxvii[i], 8 pi hend-werke ne forsake for-pi. c 1325 
Metr. Hom. 71 This Makary Come unto the cyte .. To sell 
thar hys handwerke. a 1420 HoccLeve De Reg. Princ. 3340 
His handwerk and his creature. 1594 Kyp Cornelia in 
Dodsley O. P2. (1780) II. 253 Thou heaven’s hand-work Fair 
lium. 1895 Morris Beownd/ 16 The best of all war-shrouds, 
The hand-work of Weland. 

B. ¢x2z00 Ormin 5054 Mann iss Godess handewerre. 
a@1300 Cursor M. 1155 (Cott.) Mi handewark als egges me. 
¢ 1340 /did. 20222 (Fairf.) Kepe bi hande werk fra shame. 
c1470 Henry Wadlace u. 186 Quhi will thow giff thi 
handewark for nocht? k ; 

2. Work done with the hands; working with the 
hands; manual operation or labour; now esp. as 
distinguished from work done by or with machinery. 

Yaxo00 Eccles. Inst. 3 in Thorpe Laws II. 404 (Bosw.) 
Purh det handweore. ¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 6683 Of his hond- 
werk wolde he gete Clothes to wryne hym. 1552 LATIMER 
Sermt.§ Rem. (1845) 41 They think they get their livings with 
their own handwork. 1570 Dee Afath. Pref. 39 The Archi- 
tect .. directeth the Mechanicien, to handworke. 1601 
Ho tanp Pliny IL. 531 One brasen image he had of Mentors 
hand-worke, 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 74 The incessant repetition of the same hand-work 
dwarfs the man. 1874 MickLeruwaite Mod. Par. Churches 
261 We hear a great deal about ‘ handwork’ ; everything 
must be handwork. 1897 7he Chiswick Press 4 The repu- 
tation for Handwork which they have acquired. 

Hand-worked (-wzikt), #7. a. Worked, 
made or done by hand, and not by mechanism. 
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1818 Topp, Handworked, made with hands; formed by 
workmanship. 1861 W. F. Corwier //ist. Eng. Lit. 440 
The substitution of the steam printing-machine for the hand- 
worked printing-press. 1887 PadZ Mall G. 19 Aug. 8/2 
Hand-worked bilge pumps. 1891 /d/d. x June 7/2 A speci- 
men of a hand-worked gun now in use in the navy. 

Ha‘nd-wo:rker. One who works with his 
hands: opposed variously to one who works with 
his head, one who employs the hands of others, 
or one who works with a machine. 

1844 CosDEN in League 10 Aug., Be he..merchant, manu- 
facturer or handworker. 1862 ‘I’. Morrati Weedle-making 
20 The hand-workers’ prices were much reduced by the 
machines, 1896 L. Ecuenstein Woman under Monasticism 
238 The productions of the old hand-worker. 

Ha‘nd-working. Working with the hands; 
manual labour or operation. Also aét77d, 

In first two quots. a literal transl. of Gr. yecpoupyia surgery. 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg.7 (MS. B.), For be ende and 
prophyte of surgerye ys of hand wyrchynge..whyche techib 
ys to worche with handes in a Mannes body. 1548-77 
Vicary Avat. i. (1888) 13 Ipocras sayth, that Surgerie is 
hande working in mans body. 1580 Sipney Ps. xix. i, The 
firmament..Shewes His hand-working wonders. 

+Ha'ndworm. Oés. An acarid, the itch-insect 
(Sarcoptes scabiec) which burrows in the hands, 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 320 Briensis, honduyrm. c 1000 Vac. 
in Wright 288/4 Urciws, hand-wyrm. 14.. Metr. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 625/6 Curio, hondworme. 1530 PALsGr. 2290/1 
Handeworme, czvon, 1630 J. Taytor Wks. (N.), All the 
world is .. to the heavens, as a hand-worme or nit may be 
compared to the world. 1677 Hate Prin. Orig. Man. 1. 
v. 274 That Animal that well near escapes his sight by reason 
of its smalness, as the A carzs, the Cyro or Hand-worm. a 1693 
Urgunart Radelais 1, xxi. 181 Fleas, Punies, Handworms. 


Ha‘nd-wrist. Ods. exc. dial. [OE. hand- 
wrist, -wyrst, f. Hand + Wrist, wyrst, OFris. 
wrtust wrist, and instep, Ger. vzs¢ instep.] 

1. The wrist or joint of the hand. Now dad. 

axo00 Ags. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 216/24 Cuba, 7. ulna, 
elnboga, wed hondwyrst. c¢ 10g0 [bid. 356/20 Articulus, 
handwyrst. ¢ 1325 Gloss W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 147 
Le cou de la meyn, the hand wriste. 1560 FRAMPTON in 
Strype Azz. Ref. I, xx. 244 The blood sprang out at my 
hand-wrists, where Iwas tied. 1650 Cromwext Lez. 4 Sept. 
in Carlyle, Colonel Whalley only cut in the handwrist. 
1809 Parkins Culpepper's Eng. Physic. Enl. 212 Bruised and 
applied to the soles of the feet and hand-wrists. [In Somer- 
setsh.. Wiltsh., and Glouces. Dialects.] 

+2. A cuff. Ods. rare. 

1707 J. STEVENS tr. Ouevedo's Cont. Wks. (1709) 229 Ruffles 
and Hand-wrists, to appear in sight, and represent Shirt- 


Sleeves. 
+Handwrit. Ods. [f. Hann 5d.+ Writ: cf. 


OE. handgewrit, and HANDWRITING ; also Sc. hand 
of writ: see Hand 16b.] Handwriting; auto- 
graph; signature. 

¢€1200 ORMIN 13566 Purrh Moyszsess hande writt. 1536 
BELLENDEN Cron. Scot, (1821) {1.390 He demandit thaim gif 
thay kend thair handwrittis and selis, 1560 in Tytler Hzs¢. 
Scot. (1864) III. 397 An assured promise under their hand- 
writs. 1616 W. Haic in J. Russell Haigs vii. (1881) 160 
Which he pretends was of my handwrit. 1693 Sc. Presdyt. 
£1o0q. (1738) 116 Deny your own Hand-Write if you dare? 


Ha‘ndwrite, v. vare. [prob. a back-formation 
from hand-written, written by hand, like hand- 
made, etc.; see HAND sb, 62b.] trans. To write 


with the hand, or with one’s own hand. 

1849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. ix. 223 A fine psalter .. 
hand-written. 1871 Atheneum 13 May 584 To prove that 
Francis hand-wrote the Junian letters is not to demonstrate 
that he composed them. 1878 Browninc Poets Croisic xcv, 
I myself Hand-write what’s legible yet picturesque. 

Handwriting (he-ndjraitin). [Cf L. manu- 
scripiun, Gr. xe.pdoypacor. | 

1. Writing with the hand; manuscript as dis- 
tinguished from print, etc.; the writing of a par- 
ticular hand or person, or that pertaining to 
a particular time or nation. 

1500-20 Dunrpar Poewns lix. 16 Versis off his awin hand vrytt- 
ing. 16391. Bruais tr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. 199 A young man 
that could artificially counterfeit all manner of hand writing. 
1783 Burke Rep. Comm. India Wks. XI. 215 A paper in his 
own handwriting. a Scorr & DaveyHistorical Documents 
46 The study of handwritings. 1893 E. M. THompson Hand- 
bk. Gk. §& Lat. Palzxogr. Pref. 7 As he grows up the child 
developes a handwriting of his own, diverging more and 
more from the models. : 

2. That which is written by hand ; manuscript ; 
a piece of written matter; a written document or 


note. Ods. or arch. . 

1534 TINDALE Co/. ii. 14 He..hath put out the hand- 
writinge that was agaynst vs, 1535 CovERDALE Joé i. 17 
He gaue him the sayde weight of syluer ynder an hand- 
writinge. 1576 Freminc Panofl. Epist. 155 When hand 
writing and Epistles passe too and fro in absence and dis- 
tance. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 66 To forge 
4 parchment leaves of an olde handwriting. 1791 Mrs. 
Ravciirre Rom, Forest viii, Adeline took it up, and open- 
ing it perceived a hand-writing. k 
Jig. 1831 Brewster Wat. Alagic ii. (1833) 10 The optic 
nerve is the channel by which the mind peruses the hand- 
writing of Nature on the retina. 

Handy, 5. north. dial. [f. Hanp sd.] See 
quot. 1825. 

1681 Juv. in Biggar § Ho. of Fleming (1862) 62 Item to 
Andrew Murray ane Say a handy and a seck rindle. 1818 
Edin. Mag. Dec. 503 (Jam.), I flang the hannie frae me. 
1825 Brocketr JV. C. Gloss., Handy, a small wooden vessel 
with an upright handle. 1847-78 Hatuiwett, Handy, a 
piggin. 





HANDY-DANDY. 


Handy (he'ndi), a. [In sense 1, app. developed 
from the first element in Hanpiwork (q.v.), which 
was often written separately as hand? handie,handy, 
being app. taken as an adj. = ‘manual’, and so 
extended to other words, as /adour, occupation, 
operation, art, and the like. In the later senses 
(after 1600), it appears to be a normal derivative 
of Hanp 56.+-y. (Not directly connected with 
hendy.)] 

+1. Of, or done by, the hand; manual. Ods. 

[@ 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xix. 60 Thin hondy werk nult 
thou lete. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 49 But 
handie crafte called Arte Mechanicall. 1581 MArBeck Lk. of 
Notes 1077 A ‘Temple of mans handy worke.] 

1535 CovERDALE Haggaz i. 11 Vpon men and ypon catell, 
yee and vpon all handy laboure. 1541 R. CopLanp Guydon's 
Quest. Chirurg. A iij, Thynges belongynge to handy opera- 
cyon. 155r Ropinson tr. AZove’s Utop, 11. (1895) 148 He is 
taken frome hys handy occupation. 1576 Newton Lewinie’s 
Complex. (1633) 17 Tinkers, Carters, Tipplers, handy Arti- 
ficers. 1585 I. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay’s Voy. wv. xxvii. 
146 He was punished by death as a private person, but not 
by handye execution. 1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Pref. 
Wks. (1653) 5 Chirurgia, or the Handy part of healing. 
1631 WeEEVER Auc. Fun. Mon. 150 Whose exercise was .. 
handy labour, digging and filling vp againe their graues, 
1713 S. Sewatt Diary 15 Sept, (1879) II. 398 Took the 
Churches Handy vote ; Church sat in the Gallery, 

+b. Wielded by the hand; hand to hand. 

1586 Warner A/d, Lng. u. vii. (1612) 29 Then fettle they 
to handy Armes. : 

2. Ready to hand; near at hand; conveniently 


accessible or ready for use. 

1650 FuLLER Pisgah 1. 400 It was placed very handy, and 
convenient for such as went up to sacrifice. 1775 Romans 
Hist. Florida App. 54, 1 .. found mahogany growing so 
handy that I took in about 4ooo feet of it ina very few days. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xx, Knocked down with 
the shovel or tongs, which ever came handiest. 1894 R. 
Brivces east of Bacchus 1. 760, [happen to have it handy. 

3. Convenient to handle or hold in the hand; 
easy to be manipulated, managed, or directed. 

1694 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 195 Use has made the Mawl 
more handy for them. 1776 J. Q. Avams Ws. (1854) IX. 
382 The galleys first built..were too large to be handy. 
1880 Ties 25 Dec. 7/4 The ship sails well .. Steers well 
under all circumstances, and is very handy. 1897 A. Lane 
in Bookman Jan. 115/2 The volume is delightfully handy, 
and the type excellent. 

4. Ready or clever with the hands; dexterous ; 


able to turn the hand to anything. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 89 They are 
very handy, and easily imitate any thing they see done. 
1790 J. B. Moreton W. Judes 43 Two smart handy boys or 
girls. 1824 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 112 A man 
.. of that peculiar universality of genius which forms, what 
is called in country phrase, a handy fellow. 1847 Dr 
Quincey Sf, Mil. Nun v. (1853) 9 She was a handy girl. 
She could turn her hand to anything. 1874 L, STEPHEN 
Hours in Library (1892) I. ix. 300 That strange ingenuity 
which makes an American the handiest of all human beings. 

5. Handy- in comd. a. (from sense 1, or haying 
the same origin): Handy-blow: see HAND-BLOW; 
Handy-craft : see HANDICRAFT ; }Handy-fight, 
a hand-to-hand fight; +Handy-frame, what is 
framed by the hands, handiwork; Handy-grip(e : 
see HANDGRIP ; Handystroke: see HANDSTROKE ; 
+Handythrift, what a man earns with his hands; 
Handy-work : see HANDIWORK; + Handywright 
[repr. OE. *handgewyrhta],a worker with his hands, 
amechanic. b. (from senses 2-4): Handy-billy 
(see quot.); Handybook (sonce-wd.) = Hanp- 
BOOK; Handy-man, a man of general utility, a man 
useful for all sorts of odd jobs. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Handy-Billy. 1867 Smytu 
Sailor's Word-bk., Handy-billy, a small jigger purchase, 
used particularly in tops or the holds, for assisting in hoist- 
ing when weak-handed. A watch-tackle. 1867 Bucuan 
(tztle) *Handy Book of Meteorology. 1888 Atheneum 
20 Oct. 522 (Cent.) Handbooks, or handybooks, may be de- 
signed or used in two different ways. 1601 B. Jonson 
Poetaster v. i, Castor his horse, Pollux loves *handy-fights. 
1597 Mippteton Wisd. Sol. Paraphr. xvi. 4 Say, is your god 
like this, whom you ador’d, Oris this god like to your *handy- 
frame? 1872 7imes 27 Aug. (Farmer), The result is he cannot 
be calleda *handy-man. 1887 JV. 4 Q. 7th Ser. III. 514 Often 
heard among labourers, handy-men, and artizans. JZod. 
Advertisem. Handy-man wanted, used to horses and cows 
and make himself generally useful. a@1592 GREENE Or pharion 
Wks. (Grosart) XII. 86 He should gette it with his *handy- 
thrift. 1674 N. Farrrax Bulk § Selv. 193 Isaac Habrechtus 
that cunning *Handywright who made the Clock at Stras- 
burgh. 

Handy-da‘ndy, 5%. or adv. phrase, Also 
handy-bandy, -pandy, -spandy. [A riming jingle 
on hand, or its childish diminutive handy} 

1. A children’s game in which a small object is 
shaken between the hands by one of the players, 
and, the hands being suddenly closed, the other 
player is required to guess in which hand the 


object remains. s 

The transferred use in sense 3 implies that the child's play 
was known before that date. 

1585 Hicins tr. Funius’ Nomenclator 297/2 s.v. Arteres, 
The play called handie dandie. 1598 FLorio, Bazzichiare, 
to shake between two hands, to play handy-dandy. 160% 
Deacon & Warxer Answ. Darel 73 A little yong child 

laying at handie dandie happely..to make choise of that 
Rena, wherein the pin or the point is placed. 1622 Manse 
tr. Aleman’s Guzmand’ Alf, i 1. ii, 112, I learned to play at 


HANDYWARP. 


Cock-All, at Handy-Pandy, and at Nine-holes [@ Za taba, 
al palmo y al hoyuelo\, a1764 Luoyvp Cobbler of Cripple- 
gate 103. 180r Strutr Sports § Past. 1v.iv. 349. 1847-78 
HaAtiiwELt s.v., He whirls his hands round each other, 
crying, ‘ Handy-spandy, Jack-a-dandy, which good hand 
will you have?’ 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Handy-Bandy, 
the name of a game. A person conceals an object in one of 
his two closed hands, and invites his companion to tell 
which hand contains the object in the following words: 
Handy-Bandy, sugar-candy, Which hand wun yo have? 
b. Zo play handy-dandy. Often fig. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Seri. Tim. 319/2 Yet these mates 
will come hither and play handidandy. ¢1585 R. BrowNE 
Answ. Cartwright 2 Master Cartwright would playe at 
handie dandie with vs, and yet not giue vs that hand which 
we doe choose. 1683 WILLIAMS Answ. Hunt's Postscr. 20 All 
the Arts and Acts of Parliament afterwards, which..played 
handy-dandy with the Crown. 1862 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. 
vu. v. (1865) III. 46 You cannot play handy-dandy with a 
King’s Crown, your Majesty ! say his new Ministers. 

ce. The words used, as in the game, in offering 
a choice, or when it is indifferent which of two 
things is chosen; =‘ Choose which you please’. 

1598 CHArman BZ. Begg. Plays 1873 1. 16 Why loe heere 
we are both, I am in this hand, and hee is in that, handy 
dandy, prickly prandy, which hand will you haue. 1605 
Suaks. Lear iv. vi. 157 Change places, and handy-dandy, 
which is the Iustice, which is the theefe? 1687 SrTTLE 
Refi. Dryden 51 The expression is so excellent in either 
sense, that Handy Dandy, ’tis no matter which you choose. 

+2. Transposition, shifting, as from hand to hand. 

1615 Sir E. Hosy Curry-combe iii. 110 But is not heere 
olde handy pandy, when sentences shall be tossed from one 
place to another, without the Authors aduise ? 

+3. Something held or offered in the closed hand ; 

“a covert bribe or present. QOds. 

1362 Lanat, P. PZ. A. 1v.61 Wro[n]g penne vppon Wisdom 
wepte to helpe Him for his handidandi Rediliche he payede 
{1377 B. 1v. 75 Thanne wowed wronge wisdome ful 3erne, 
‘To make his pees with his pens handi-dandi payed. 1393 
C. v. 68 On men of lawe wrong lokede and largelich hem pro- 
frede, And for to haue of here help handy-dandy payede.] 

B. Adverbially. With change of places; alter- 
nately, in rapid alternation, 

@ 1529 SKELTON Sf. Parrot 176 Donatus be dryven out of 
schole, Prisians hed broken, now handy dandy And inter 
didascolos, is reckoned for a fole. 1679 R. L’EsTrancE 
Answ. to Appeal fr. Country to City 20 These people. .can 
set Governors and Subjects handy-dandy to Box one another 
like Punchinello’s Puppets, when they please. 

Handy-pandy, -spandy: see prec. 

Handyvron, -yn, obs. forms of ANDIRON. 


+Handywarp. 0Ods. Also handwarp. [f. 
Hanpy a.1 + Warr sd.] A kind of cloth made in 
the 16th c., of which app. the warp was prepared 
in some particular way. 

1552 Act 5 & 6 Edw. VI, c.6 § x All and everie colored 
Clothe or Clothes. .of lyke sortes commonlye called Handy- 
warpes. /é7d., All Whites .. made in the saide Shires or 
elswhere as Coxsall Whites Glaynesfordes and other beinge 
Handwarpes. 1565 GoLtpine Ovid's Met. v1. (1593) 127 Or 
on the rocke doth spinne the hand-warpe woofe Or else 
imbroidereth. 1606-7 Act4 Yas. I, c. 2 §1 Every White 
Cloth. .of like makinge commonlye called Handywarpes. 

Hane, Sc. var. of Hain v.; obs. form of KHAN. 

|| Haneg, hannege, hanega, obs. forms of 
FANEGA, a Spanish measure of capacity. 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. Chinaiii. 7 You shall haue 
a haneg [of rice] for a ryall of plate. 1600 Haxtuyr Voy, 
III. 46x Halfeahannege ofmaiz, 1717 Frezier Voy. S. Sea 
117 Corn. .6000 Hanegas..the Hanega weighing 150 Pounds. 


[Hanelon, -oune, erron. ff. Haveon sd. and v.] 

Hang (hey), v. Pa. t. and pple. hung (hay), 
hanged (heend), Forms: see below. [The his- 
tory of this word involves that of two OE. and one 
ON. verb ; viz. (1) the OE. str. Adz (:—hdhan), heng 
(?héng), hangen, (hpngen), trans. ; (2) the OE. weak 
hangian, hangode, -od, (also hgng-), intr,=OFris. 
hangia, OS. hangén (for OHG. hangén) 3 (3) the 
ON. causal vb. Aengjan trans. = OHG. hengan, 
MHG., MDu. hengen. OF. hén=OS. and OHG, 
héhan, MUG. héhen, hén, MLG. hén, MDu. haen, 
represented the OTeut. reduplicating vb., with con- 
sonant-exchange (grammatischer wechsel), hahan 
(from earlier *hayhan), hehah (pl. hehaygun), 
haygan-, in Gothic, héhan, haihth, haihahun, 
héhan- (levelled under the present tense form). In 
WGer. and Norse, the pa. t. had the type heyg : 
OS. heng, OHG. hiang, MHG. hienc, Ger. hing, 
ON. hekk, pl. hengu; OE. heng (??héng), ME. heng, 
hieng, heyng, hing. ‘The pa. pple. hangen also 
varied in OE. and ME. with Apngen (as in lang, 
long, etc.). Already in ON. the present stem éh- 
had been ousted by the weak form hanga, and in 
the Middle period a similar change took place in 
all the WGer, langs.: MHG.héhen, hangen, MDu. 
hden, hangen, ME. hén, hangen (hongen). This 
identified the old trans. vb. with the intr. hangian, 
hongian, so that both had now for the pres. t. ang 
(ong) ; in consequence of which the strong pa. t. 
and pa. pple. eng (hing), hangen (hongen), and the 
weak forms, hangede (hongede), -ed, became also 
generally confounded in sense, and (with some ex- 
ceptions) used indiscriminately. Meanwhile the 
ON. causal verb Agngja came into northern Eng. 
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as heng(e, also (with Eng. change of -en to -in), 
hing; at first app. with weak inflexion and trans. 
sense, hengde, henged, hingde, hinged; but soon, by 
assimilation to the 3rd ablaut-class of str. verbs, 
with a pa. t. Aang, varying in north. midl.with hong, 
both trans. and intr. At this period (13-15th c.), 
therefore, while the south had pres. t. hang, hong, 
and pa. eng, hing, the north had conversely pres. 
heng, hing, pa. hang, hong. Finally the northern 
inflexion hzng, hang, was completed by the pa. pple. 
hung, which in the 16th c. penetrated into general 
Eng.; where arosea new pa.t. hug (like seg, susg, 
sung), in presence of which the earlier feng, hing, 
and hong became obs. The weak inflexion 
hanged however continued in use (being the only 
one used in Bible versions from Coverdale to 1611, 
though Tindale had also houng) ; but was gradually 
superseded by hung in the general sense, trans. 
and intr., leaving Aanged only in the special trans. 
sense (3) ‘put to death by hanging’, owing prob. 
to the retention of this archaic form by judges in 
pronouncing capital sentences. The distinction is 
found already in Shakspere, and is established in 
the objurgatory expressions ‘You be hanged!’ 
‘Tl be hanged if I do’, and the like. Neverthe- 
less southern speakers and writers still often say 
‘the man was hung’ instead of ‘hanged’. In the 
northern dialects, on the other hand, the distinction 
runs all through the verb, the special sense ‘ put 
to death by hanging’ being expressed by hang, 
hang’ d,hang d, while the generalverb is hing, hang, 
hung; the present tense h7mg extends into England 
as far south as Northamptonshire: see A. I e, quot. 
1821, In those dialects, therefore, Azzg and hang 
are distinct verbs, differing both in sense and inflex- 
ion; but in Standard English, there being only the 
single form hang for the present tense, it is neces- 
sary to treat all the forms together. (Hang is 
parallel in inflexion to Fane v.) 

The distinction of trans. and intr. has always tended to 
break down. ‘The strong verb was orig. trans. in WGer. 
and in OE., hangian being the intr.; but in ON., hanga, 
hekk, hangenn was intr., and the causal henzg7a trans. 3 
hengen is only trans. in Ormin, but Cursor M.and Hampole 
have heng, hing, both trans. and intr., like the contemporary 
southern avg, hong. Cf. also mod.Ger., in which the true 
intr. Aangen is archaic, and ordinarily superseded by the 
trans. hdngen, though the pa. tenses Aug intr. and hangte 
trans, remain distinct in use.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1. Present tense stem. 

a. 1-3 hé- (inf. hon, imper. h6éh, 3rd sing. ind. 
hop, pl. ind. and imper. h68). (Only ¢rams.) 

¢1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxiii. 34 ze hig ofslead and hod 

and swingad on eowrum zesomnungum. — John xix. 6 
Hoh hyne, hoh hyne.. Nime ze hine and hod. c¢ 1160 
Hatton Gosp. ibid., Hoh hine, hoz hine. ¢120§ Lay. 10009 
Pat pe king heom sculde don oder slan oder hon. azzg0 
Owl §& Night. 1123 Me be hop in one rodde. 

B. 1 (éntr.) hang(i)-, 3- (also ¢vans.) hang-. 

c1ooo /ELFRIC Gram. xxvi. (Z.) 157 Pendeo, ic hangize. 
¢ 1000 Airric //om. I. 596 Swa haliz wer hangian ne sceolde. 
@1300 Cursor M. 5015 (Cott.) Elles wil pai.. Your eldest 
sun or hefd or hang [/ai7f. hange, 7viz. honge]. 1382 
Wycuir Matt. xxii. 40 In these two maundementis hangith 
al be lawe and prophetis. c1440 Promp. Parv. 225/2 
Hangyn, by the selfe, Zeudeo. Hangyn a thynge on a walle, 
or other lyke, Aendo, suspendo. 1653 WALTON Azgler ii. 62 
Come, hang him upon that Willow twig. JMod. Hang it 
in front of the fire, and let it hang all night. 

Y. 3-4 (¢utr.) hong(i)- ; 3-5 (also ¢vams.) hong- 
(hongue, honge), 

cg50 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxii. 40 In Sisum tuem bibodum 
all ae stondes vel honges [Rzshw. ealle ae hongad]. ¢1205 
Lay. 510 Alle heo sculden hongien [¢ 1275 hongie] on he3e 
treowen, c1275 /bid. 5715 Pat an hii solle hongy. 1297 
R. Giouc. (1724) 448 He suor, honge he ssolde Anon. ¢1300 
St. Brandan 555 The cloth that so he3e hongeth there. 
1340 Ayenb. 31 Hit behoueb yelde ober hongy. 

c1290 S, Eng. Leg. 1. 10/312 Ore louerd baron to hongue. 
1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 561 Ich mai honge vp min ax. ¢1340 
Cursor M, 11890 (Fairf.) Traytours, he saide..I sale honge 
30u [Cott., Gott. hing]. 1362 Lane. P. PZ. A.1v. 20 Hong 
on him an heui Bridel. c1380 Wycuir Wks. (1880) 316 
Knottis. .hongynge bifore. ¢1420 Padlad. on Husb. w. 375 
Let picche her pedifeet, & honge hem hie. 14.. Eger & 
Grime 122 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1.358 Faire on his brest 
he cold it honge. 

y2. 3 heongi- zztv., heong- trans. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 26474 Alle heo sculled heongien [¢ 1275 hongi] 


he3e uppen treouwe, did. 12281 Heo gunnen heongen 
[¢ 1275 honge] cniues. f 
6. north. and 2. midl. 2-6 heng. trans. and intr. 

[cxz0o Ormin *henngenn: see 2€]. ¢1330 R. BrRuNNE 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 16182 Dide henge his lymes on a bow. 
13.. Gaw, § Gr. Knt, 182 A much berd as a busk ouer his 
brest henges, 1426 AupELay Poems 1 Hye on galouys 
fore to heng. c¢1449 Prcock Repr. u. x. 199 Make Crist 
plesid with hem which hengein him. 1538 StarKEY Zng- 
éand 1. iv. 118 Many mennys materys heng in sute, 

e. north, and n. midi. 3- hing- (4-6 hyng-) 
trans. and intr. 

«@ 1300 Cursor M. 4946 If yee giue dome, pan sal pai hing 
[So all MSS.]. Zéid. 16020 To hefd him or to hing. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 172 Galwes do 3e reise & hyng 
pis cheitefe. c1qoo MAuUNDEV. (Roxb.) ii. 5 Hingand apon 
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pat crosse. 1423 Jas. I. Kingis Q. Ixxxix, Thaire hudis 
oure thaire eyne thay hyng. c1440 Vork Myst. xxxvi. 77 
3a, late hym hyng! 1483 Cath, Angl. 186/1 ‘To Hynge, 
pendere. 1570 Levins Manip. 135/36 Hing, to hang. 160% 
Weever Mirr, Mart. Byjb, Whose bloudy flaggs like 
fierie streamers hing. 1637 RutHERForD Lett. (1862) I. 265 
To hing your vessels..upon the Nail. 1821 Crare Vid. 
Minstr. 1. 46 Nodding bulrush down its drowk head hings. 
Jbid. 11, 168 The lane-path where the dog-rose hings. 1826 
J. Witson Noct, Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 356, Hing’t on my 
thoomb. Mod. Sc. Hing it up, and let it hing for a day. 
2. Past Tense. 

a. theng (? héng), pl. hengon; 2-6 heng, pl. 
henge(n; 4 heeng, -e(n, 4-6 henge, 6 heyng. 
Orig. ¢zrvans.; also 4-6 zntr. 

c1000 /ELFRic Gem. xli. 13 Hine man heng. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Luke xxiii. 33 Par hiz hine hengon [c1160 Hatton 
Gosp. hengen]. 1154 O. Z£. Chron. an. 1137 §7 [Hi] him 
on rode hengen. @1300 Cursor M.8498 (Gatt.) He .. henge 
(Cott., Fairf. hang(e, Trin. heng] ber-on, his folk to bie. 
c1340 /dzd, 18561 (Trin.) Pei him henge [C. hang, ™, G. 
hanged]. 13.. Coer de L. 5712 Hys crouper heeng al full 
off belles. a@1350 Childh. Fesus 641 (Matz.) His picher on 
pe sonnebeme he hieng. 1382 Wycuir /’s. cxxxvi[i]. 2 Wee 
heengen [1388 hangiden] vp oure instrumens.  ¢ 1400 
Maunpey. (1839) vill. 93 The Tree of Eldre, that Judas 
henge him self upon. 1413 Pélg7. Sow/e (Caxton 1483) 1. 
xv. 10 For me thou henge vpon the crosse. ¢c1450 Merlin 
53. His legges and his reynes hengen above the water. 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 13 Agabondus. .after henge his wyf. 
1826 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 242b, The thefe that 
heng vpon the crosse by our lorde. 1596 Azug § Barker 8 
in Hazl, Z. P. P. 1. 4 Blake kow heydys sat he apon, The 
hornys heyng besyde. 

8B. 4-5 hing(e, hyng, hynge. fraus. and zr. 

c1340 Cursor M, 17035(Laud) While he hyng on that tre 
[Cott., Gott. hang, Trim. hong]. 1412-20 _Lypc. Chron. 
Troy 1, xxii. (MS. Digby 230, If. 106 b/z), Vpon his arme 
he hinge [47S. Digdy 232, If. 82b/1, heng] his hors rene. 
c 1450 Cov. Alyst, (Shaks. Soc.) 379 He hynge hymself upon 
a tre. 1460 CapGRAVE Chron. (Rolls) 214 Anon the Kyng .. 
hing [zsfr. hung] the Januensis, and mad a new Cap- 
teyn. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 1. ccxlili, Thys mater hynge in 
argument .. by the space of xv dayes. 1532 Gowers Conf. 
vin. (ed. Berthelet) (R. Supp.), A pair of bedes blacke as 
sable She toke and hynge my necke about. 

y. I hangode, 2-4 hangede (4 -ude), 4- 
hanged. Orig. zuir.; from 3- also ¢vans. (the 
only form of pa. t. in 16th ec. Bible versions, exc. 


occas. Tindale). Now only ¢vazs., in sense 3. 

c1o0oo Aiirric Hom. 11. 240 Dada Crist hangode on rode 
for ure alysednysse. c 1200 Vices & Virtues 51 De hali rode 
Se Crist on hangede. c¢x205 Lay. 29559 Heo .. nomen tailes 
of reh3en, and hangede on his cape. ¢1340 Cursor M. 
19344 (Fairf.) Pe quilk 3e hanged [Co/z., Gott. hang] with 
fals assise. a 1350 Childh. Fesus 23 (Matz.) lesus hangude 
is picher on be sonne beme. 1382 Wyciir AZatt. xxvii. 5 
Goyinge awey he hangide [v.7. heeng, 1388 hongide] hym 
with a grane. 1539 BrsLe (Great) A/a. xxvii. 5 And went 
and hanged hym selfe. Zod. [see B. 3.] 

5. 3-4 hongede (-ide), 4 honged. Orig. zutr._ 

c1205 Lay. 13109 Pe hod hongede adun, a1225 Aucr. Re 
106 Pe munt of Caluarie, ber ure Louerd hongede, er 
Cursor M. 11898 (Trin.) Perynne pei honged him bi pe fete. 
1382 Wyciir Ge. xl, 22 The tother he hongide [1388 
hangide] in a gibite. — Yosh. ii. 21 She hongide [wr 
heeng, 1388 hangide] a litil reed coord in hir wyndowe. 

e. north. and . midl. 3 hengde, pl. -en, 4 

henged. Orig. ¢vans.; in 4 also intr. 

c1z00 OrMIN 9952 And henngdenn himm o rode. Jdid. 
13773 Patt Judisskenn lape follc, patt henngde Crist o rode. 
13.. Gaw. § Gr. Knt. 732 Pe colde borne..henged he3e 
ouer his hede in hard ysse-ikkles. 1340 Hamrote P7~. Consc. 
5260 Als he henged on be rode tre. 1382 Wyc.iir Gen. 
xxiv. 47 So I hengide [1388 hangide, v. ». hynge] eer ryngis 
to honoure the face of hir. 

¢. north. dial. 3-4 hinged, 4 hynged (-id, 
-ud). d¢vans. and zntr, 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 8080 (Cott.) Lang and side pair brues 
wern, And hinged all a-bout bair hern. /dzd. 16676 (Cott. 
& Gott.) A theif on aiper side pai hinged [Haixf. hong, 77. 
heng]. @1340 Hamrote Psadter xxi. 1 When he hyngid on 
be crosse. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 5334 Pe man..Pe whilk yhe 
hynged on pe rode. c1410 Hampole’s Psalter cvill. 7 
(Laud MS.) His dayes was few bat hyngid him selfe. 

n. north. dial. 3— hang. trans. and intr. 

a1300 Cursor M. 4468 (Cott.) Apon ilk bogh..hang win- 

beris inogh [/ai7f. hange, Gott. hing, 77iz. henge]. did. 
18415 (Cott.) Pe Iuus me hang bi-side iesu [Gé¢t. hanged, 
Laud hanggyd, Trix. honged), cxz400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) 
ii. 5 Pat pece..on whilk his body hang. 1578 Ps. li. in Scot. 
Poems 16th C. 11. 116 The thief that -hang on thy right 
hand, JZod..Sc. He hang his bonnet on the peg. A man 
that hang aboot the place. 

0. x. midl. 3-7 hong, 3-5 pl. -e(n, 5-6 honge, 
6 houng, hoong. ¢rans. and zntr. (But the 16- 
17th c. instances may perh, mean Aung.) 

c1275 Lay. 29559 Hii..nemen roh3e tayl .. and honges 
on hjis cope. @1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 68 For love 
thou hong on rode tre. ¢1340 Cursor M. 16717 Cie 
peues pat bi him honge. Jdzd. 20336 (B. M. Add. MS.) Mi 
sone bei hongen on a tre. c1386 CHAUCER Kut.’s 7. 1564 
The rynges on the temple dore that honge [Caszd, henge]. 
1513 More in Grafton Chyon. (1568) II. 781 Nothing ware 
that the axe hong so nere his awne heade. 1526-34 TINDALE 
Matt. xxvii. 5 He..went and hounge hym sylfe (/ater wu. 
hanged]. — Acts x. 39 Whom they slew and honge [/ater 
vu. hanged] on tree. 1577-87 HoLinsHED Chron. (1807-8) IL. 
219 Then he hoong altogither on his sleeve. /dzd. III. 163 
At this answer the duke hoong the groine. 1602 2nd Pt, 
Return Jr. Parnass. i. ii. 222 Keates hong vpon his melt- 
ing tong [ze he song]. 

t. 6— hung. ¢vans.and iztr. The current form. 

1577 E. Hocan in Hakluyt Vay. (1589) 157 Some of them 


+. hung down their heads like dogs. 1597 DanieL Civ 


HANG. 


Wars vu. (R.), That which hung by more than by one nail. 
er G. Sannys Paraphr. Ps. (Cassell) [Thou] hung’st the 
solid earth in fleeting air. 1662 J. Daviestr. Olearius’ Voy. 
Ambass. 49 They..hung about his neck some Pipes. Mod. 
I hung the pictures where they hung before. 

3. Past Participle. 

a, 1-5 hangen (5 -yn). 8. 3-5 *hange, 5 hang. 
axooo Elene 852 (Gr.) On hwylcum dara beama bearn 
wealdendes .. hangen were. cu1z50 Gen. §& Ex. 4074 De 
bidde ic hangen Sat he ben. 1482 A/onk of Evesham (Arb.) 
38 Some were hangyn on galows. 

14.. Sir Beues 4051 (MS. M.) With skyll he shall be hang 
and drawe. c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 226 Lo so hy 
thay have hym hang. 

y- 3-4hongen. 6. 3-4 yhonge, 4-5 honge. 
¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 172 Better.. ban to be 
hongen in pi frendis sight. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 174 Hys sseld .. was panne yhonge 
wast Aboute ys ssoldren. a 1400-50 Alexander 779(Ashm.) 
Has a helme on his hede, and honge on his swyre A schene 
schondirhand schild. 

e. 4- hanged. (Now only in sense 3.) 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 50 Edrik was hanged on 
pe toure. 1377 Lanct. P. P/. B. Prol. 176 Po pe belle was 
ybou3t, and on pe beize hanged. 1413 Pilger. Sowle (Cax- 
ton 1483) 11. iii. 5t Hye bemes and long on which were 
many hanged. 1535 CovERDALE /7as. ii. 8 Which she hath 
hanged vpon Baal. 1610 SHaks. Temp. 1. i. 35 If he be not 
borne to be hang’d. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 319 The Apple 
hanged in the Smoak, 1703 MAUNDRELL Yourn. Ferus. 
(2732))143 There were also hang’d in the Wall two small 
Bells. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 202 When no weight is 
paneer to it. Mod, They were hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. 

¢. 4-5 honged, -ud, -id. 

© 1388 Tract in Wyclif’s Sel. Wks. 11. 472 He wolde raber 
behongud. 1426 AupELAay Poems 3 Thevys al day hongud 
thay be. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 152a/1 Theron he was 
honged tyl hys Armes were out of Joynte. 

n. north. and 2. midl, 3-6 henged (5-6 -yd). 
¢1z00 Ormin 1018 Patt wa3herifft wass henngedd ter. 
¢1300 Havelok 2480 To be galwes drawen .. And pore ben 
henged wit two feteres. 1538 Starkey Aygland 1. iv. 119 
Hengyd wythout mercy or pyte. 
6. 4-5 hinged, hynget, 5 Sc. hingit. 

c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) ii. 5 Pe crosse on whilk Dismas 
be gude theefe was hynged. «1400-50 Alexander 779 
(Dubl.) And hynget vmby par shwyre A shemerand sheld. 
1450 Golagros & Gaw. 438, I war wourthy to be Hingit 
heigh on ane tre. 

1. north. © hingen (-in, -yn). rare. 

1513 Douctas 4/neis v. vi. 49 Ane arrow cais.. Hingin [ed. 

1553 hingyn] by a braid tische of gold. 
*, 6—-hung. The current form. 

1592 SHAKS. Ven, & Ad. 103 Over my altars hath he hung 
his lance. 1594 — Rich. ///, 1. i. 6 Our bruised armes 
hung vp for Monuments. 1697 DrypEn Virg. Georg: 1.214 
Baits were hung on Hooks. JZod. [see B. 1.] 

B. Signification. 
I. Transitive senses. . 

1. To place (a thing) so that it is supported from 
above, and takes, below the point of support, the 
position due to the action of gravity or any external 
force; to fasten, hook on, or attach to an object 
above; to.suspend, 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 362 Wid fefore nim blaces hundes 
deades pone swypran foten sceancan, hohon earm. 1297 R. 
Grouc, (1724) 174 Hys sseld .. was panne yhonge wast 
Aboute ys ssoldren. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. 
exii. (1495) 918 Ostryches egges ben hangyd in chyrches for 
lyghtnesse for they ben so grete and selden seen. 1526 
Tinpate Matt. xviii. 6 Yt were better for hym that a 
millstone were hanged aboute his necke. 1595 Suaxs. Fohn 
mu. i. 199 And hang a Calues-skin on his recreant limbs. 
1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 8 He .. will for a need hang 
Gods Bible at the Devills girdle. 1666 Perrys Diary 
23 Aug., All the afternoon .. hanging things, that is my 
maps and pictures and draughts. +769 BLAcksTONE Comm, 
IV. 202 It was frequently usual for the court to direct the 
murderer, after execution, to be hung upona gibbet in chains, 
1818 SHetLey Rev. Jslam 1. xxv. 4 Hung them on high 
2 the entangled hair. 1865 Dickens Mut, Fr. (Tauchn.) 
III. 68 (Hoppe) I'll havea bell hung from this room to yours. 
Mod. The artists whose pictures have not been hung in this 
year’s Academy Exhibition. 

Jig. 1340 Ayenb. 40 ae ualse demeres, pet ham zelue 
hongep more of one half panne of anopre. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. viii. § 2 Why we should hang our iudgement 
pon the Churches sleeue. 1671 MILTON Samson 59 God.. 
hung it [my strength] in my hair. 1873 Hotranp A. 
Bonnic. xii. 203 He had hung the sweetest and highest hopes 
of his life upon me. i 

b. To suspend or tie up (bacon, beef, etc.) in 
the air to mature, to dry for preservation, or (game, 
yenison) to become ‘ high’. 

1599 H. Butres Dyets drie Dinner 1 vjb, Fallow Deere 


.. fat, very well chased, hang’d untill it be tender. 1697 
Damrter Voy. 1. 43 The meat they string up, and hang ita 
drying. 1796 Mrs. GLassE Cookery iii. 20 If your venison 


be very sweet, only dry it with a cloth, and hang it where 
the air comes. 1863 Morn. Star 1 Jan. 5 Potter .. said 
game is not fit to eat until it has been hung. 

+e. To hook (a fish). Ods. 

1674 N. Cox Gentil. Recreat. 1v. (1677) 46 The Pike.. 
being hung, he hath drawn the Duck clear under water. 
a@ 1683 OLpuam Passion of Byblis Wks. (1686) 134, I should 
have first with art disguis’d the hook..And found him hung 
at least before I strook. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 168 
Hang a fish, hook him. 

d. To suspend floating without attachment in 
the air, or in space. 

1382 Wycur ob xxvi. 7 He..hangeth vp the erthe vp on 
nou3t. 1591 Sy_tvesteR Du Bartas 1. ut. 971 Heavie things, 
hang’d in the Aire must fall. 1646 J. Grecory Notes § 


71 


Obs. (1650) 56 Over this Tohu or Nothing it was that he 
stretched the north or firmament and then hanged the 
Earth upon the same Nothing. 

2. spec. To attach or suspend in such a way as 
to allow of free movement about or on the point of 
attachment; e.g. to hang a door (on its hinges), a 
coach (on springs), the tongue, the under jaw, etc. 
Also, to attach in a well-balanced or poised posi- 
tion, as to hang a scythe (on its ‘snead’). 

1535 CoveRDALE Wed. vi. 1 Had I not hanged the dores 
vpon the gates, 1697 DryDen V7rg. Georg. 111. 597 If a 
swarthy Tongue Is underneath his humid Palate hung. 
1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6318/2 A .. Spring .. to be used in 
hanging of Coaches. 1738 Swirr Pod. Convers. 4, I warrant, 
this Rogue’s Tongue is well hung. 1852 Lanman Daniel 
Webster 20 (Cent.) He complained to his father that his 
scythe was not hung right. Various attempts were made 
to hang it better, but with nosuccess. 1867 SmyTH Sailor's 
Word-bk., Hanging the rudder, so as to allow the pintles 
to fall into their corresponding braces. 188x Younc Every 
Man his own Mechanic § 836 To shew its construction and 
the mode adopted in ‘ hanging’ it [a door]. 

3. To fasten up or suspend on a cross or gibbet, 
as a mode of capital punishment; +a. formerly, 
spec. to crucify; b. now, sfec. to put to death by 
suspension by the neck. 

In this sense, Aaxged is now the specific form of the pa, 
tense and pa. pple.; though hwmg is used by some, esp. 
in the south of England. 

c100o AEiFrIc Hom. II. 308 Het se welhreowa hine hon 
on heardre hengene. 1154 O. £. Chron. an. 1137 § 7 [Hi] 
him on rode hengen for ure Drihtines luue. a@x1225 S¢. 
Marher. 5 Honged hire on heh, axz2g Juliana 28 e 
reue .. het hire hon up ant hongin bibe toppe. 1297 R. 
Giouc. (1724) so9 The king..hangede men gultles. ¢1320 
Sir Tristr. 1797 Sche swore bi godes rode pai schuld ben 
hong and drain. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 247 Asa 
pefe slawen, on galwes hanged hie. 13.. Coer de L. 3692 
The devyl hange you be acorde! c1400 Destr. Troy 7573 
To be hangit in hast, or his hede tyne. 1465 Paston Lett. 
No. 99 I. 135, I was arestyd .. and was thretenyd to have 
ben hongyd, drawen, and quarteryd. 1548 Hatt Chvon., 
Hen. VITI, 16 Caused hym to be hanged, in the Palaice of 
Westminster, where he hong twoo daies. 1667 Pepys Diary 4 
Apr., He had hanged him at the yard’s arm, without staying 
for a Court-martiall. 1711 E. Warp Vuleus Brit. 11. 33 And 
like a Trew Blew Moderator Would Hang him first, and Try 
him a’ter. 1721-2 R. Woprow Szffer. Ch. Scotd. (1838) I. 1 iv. 
§ 4. 357/1 That he should be hanged at the cross of Edinburgh 
.-and after he was hanged dead, that his head be severed from 
his body. ¢x80r C. K. SHarre in Jem. (1888) I. 25 Paul 
slew his sire, was hanged, and hung in chains, 1817 
SHELLEY Address Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 372 ‘These men were..at 
last brought to the scaffold and hung. 1828 Scotr /. J/, 
Perth xxx, 1 hope they hanged the villain high enough? 
1838 Dickens O. Twist lii, ‘To be hanged by the neck, till 
he was dead—that was the end. 1896 Globe 18 Nov. 1/4 
No one would have hung a dog upon the evidence. 18.. 
Times 11 Sept., Alleging the dictum of a Judge: ‘ Beef, 
Sir, is hung, men are hanged’. : 

b. refi. To commit suicide by hanging. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 16504 A rape..fast he fest abute his 
hals, Per-wit him-self he Nasi 1388 WycuiF Ma?t. xxvii. 
5 He passide forth, and 3ede, and hongide hym silf with 
asnare. c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 142 Let thame go 
hangthame. 1585 T. WasuincTon tr. Vicholay’s Voy. 1. 42 
He constrayned them of dispaire and anger to hang them- 
selves, 1590 SHaks. Mids. NV. v. i. 366 If hee that writ it had 
.-hung [Q¢. hanged] himselfe in Thisbies garter. 1657 R. 
Licon Barbadoes (1673) 5t Such an one that hang’d himself, 
185s Lp. LonspaLE in Croker Papers (1884) ILI. xxix. 323 
You may regard it as only giving them rope to hang them- 
selves! 1884 Chamb. Frnt. 10 May 293/1 Zeno hanged 
himself at the ripe old age of ninety-eight. 

c. Used as an imprecation, or as a strong ex- 
pression of anger, vexation, or impatience, Also, 
LU be hanged if..., I'l see (you, etc.) hanged 
jirst, as emphatic forms of angry refusal or denial. 

13.. Coer de L. 4414 Hangyd be he that this toun yelde, 
To Crystene men, whyl he may leve! ¢1392 CHaucER 
Compl. Venus 33 Jelousie be hanged be a cable! 1589 
Pappe w. Hatchet 4 And so fare well, and be hangd! 1596 
Suaxs, Tam. Shr. u. i. 301 Ile see thee hang’d on sonday 
first. 1598 — Merry W, ut. iii. 196 Hang him, dishonest 
rascal! 1607 — Timon 1. iii. 87 Hang thee, Monster! 
Ibid. v. i. 134 Speake and be hang’d. _ 1602 2nd Pt. Return 
Jr. Parnass. i. iii, 1296 Hang me if he hath any more 
mathematikes then wil serue to count the clocke. 1675 
Hoszes Odyssey (1677) 208 But, hang him !..labour for his 
living he will not. 1703 STEELE Zend. Husd. 1. ii, No, 
hang it! x71rx Appison Sfect. No. 57 P 7 I'll be hanged if 

ou and your silent Friend there are not against the 

octor. 1712 ArpuTHNoT Fohn Bull ut. ix, Part with my 
country-seat..I°ll see him hanged first. 1738 Swirt Pod. 
Convers. 82 She’s immensely rich.—Hang her! they say, 
her Father was a Baker. 1779 Mrs. Turace in Mad, 
DArblay’s Diary 20 Oct., 1 would have sent to you, 
but hang it, thought I,.if I only name her [etc]. 1836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xiii, But hang me if I hadn't the 
best of the argument. 185r Mrs. CartyLe Left. Il. 143 
I'll be hanged if I ever give you anything another time. 
1852 R. S. SurtEEs Sfonge's Sp. Tour xix, ‘Hang the 
rain!’ exclaimed Jawleyford. 1862 THackERAyY Round, 
Papers, De finibus 276 ‘ Be hanged to you, can’t you leave 
me alone now?’ 1889 J. K. Jerome 7hree Men in a Boat 
246 ‘Well, hang it all, I’ve done more than old J., anyhow,’ 
1894 R. Brinces Feast of Bacchus vy. 1541 ‘You and your 
Persian customs be hanged, sir.’ 

4. To let droop or bend downward ; to cause to 


lean or slope over. 

1593 SHaxs. 2 Hen. VJ, un. iii. 45 Thus droupes this loftie 
Pyne, and hangs his sprayes. 1596 — 1 Hen. /V, 11. ii. 81 
But rather drowz’d, and fone their eye-lids downe. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. 490 The Clouds began to hang their heads to 
the Eastward, and at last moved gently that way. 1827 CLARE 
Sheph, Cal, 34 Where the snow-drop hings Its silver bell, 











HANG. 


b. Zo hang the head (down): i.e. as a sign of 
shame, despondency, contrition, or sheepishness. 
So to hang the lif, etc. 

c1205 Lay. 15688 Pa heng heo hire hefued & heolde touward 
bresten. ¢1375 CuHaucer TJvoylus 11. 1030 (1079) And 
berwithal he heng a-doun his hed. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Ser. 
Sel. Wks. I. 69 Crist comfortip his children. .perfore shulden 
pei rere per heedis .. and nou3t hong pere heedis doun. 
1548 Hati Chron., Rich. 11, 54 Although he was there wt 
all a litle vexed, beganne somewhat to hang y® hedde 
{x568 Grarron Began somwhat to hang the lip]. 1760 C. 
Jounston Chrysad (1822) II. 56 He hung down his head, 
and .. withdrew quite abashed. 1786 Burns Tam Sam- 
son's Elegy iii, Vhe Brethren o’ the mystic level May 
hing their head in woefu’ bevel. 1790 Mrs. Lennox 
Euphemia xxxy. I11, 2 Miss Bellenden hangs her fair head 
at this intelligence. 1797 Mary Rosinson Walsingham 
III. 173 The landlord hung his brow, abashed and self- 
reproved. 1887 Besant The World went vi. 48 He began 
to hang his head again, and to be despondent. 

ec. To hang the groin, aleg,an arse (vulgar): to 
hesitate or hold back; to be reluctant or tardy; to 
hang back. 

1577-87 HoLinsHep Chron, (1807-8) III. 163 At this 
answer, the duke hoong the groine. 1596 HarinGTon 
Metam, Ajax (1814) 61 Some of our rude countrymen 
english this hanging an arse. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie, 
Ad Rithmum 194. 1633, 1663 [see ARSE 1 b]. 1828 Craven 
Dial. s.v. Hing, ‘To hing an a—’, to loiter. 1883 STEVEN- 
son Treas. Isl. 1.v, You have your hands on thousands, 
you fools, and you hang a leg ! 

5. To furnish or decorate wzth things suspended 
about or around ; es. to deck or ornament (a place) 
with tapestry or hangings. 

1451 [see HANGED 3]. 1484 Caxton Fadles of Poge (1889) 
t He saw the bedde rychely couerd & the walles wel hanged. 
1523 Lp. Berners Fross. I. xxxiv. 48 The hall of the towne 
was apparelled and hanged, as though it had ben the kynges 
chamber. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 183 Conveyed her 
through the Citie, which then was richely hanged. 1634 
Sir T. Hersert 7yav. 38 Their eares hung with five, six, 
or eight Rings. 1697 Drypen Virg. Past. vi. 124 Till un- 
perceiv’d the Heav'ns with Stars were hung. 1722 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 6084/2 The first Room was hung with Bayes. 
1809 R. Lancrorp /xtrvod. Trade 121 How many yards of 
paper..will hang a room? 

6. To hang fire: (of a fire-arm) to be slow in 
communicating the fire through the vent to the 
charge; hence fg. to hesitate or be slow in acting. 

(It is doubtful if this is really transitive; it is perhaps con- 
nected with 17.) 

178x Tuomrson in Phil. Trans. UXXI. 278 In conse- 
quence of which the piece is slower in going off, or, as sports- 
men term it, is apt to hang fire. 1801 Scorr Let, fo G. 
Ellis 7 Dec. in Lockhart, Leyden’s Indian journey. .seems 
to hang fire. 1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI, 120 He .. was 
sure the jury would not hang fire in giving him a verdict. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxii. (1856) 174 It is a flint-lock 
concern, and half the time hangs fire. 1892 Literary World 
27 May 509/2 A book produced anonymously hung fire for 
six weeks. 

7. To catch or fasten in something. 

18.. Georgia Scenes 17 (Cent.) Jake hung his toe in a 
crack of the floor, and nearly fell. 1882 Nares Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6) 183 If the crosstrees hang the mast..heave the 
mast up. : 

II. Intransitive senses. 

8. The proper verb expressing the position or 
posture of a thing unsupported beneath, and kept 
from falling by being attached above; usually im- 
plying motion or mobility of the unattached parts: 
To remain fastened or suspended from above; to 
depend, dangle, swing loose. 

c 1000 AELFric Hom. 1. 466 His loccas hangodon to dam 
anccleowum. c¢x120s5 Lay. 13109 Pe hod hongede adun. 
a1300 Cursor M. 3067 On pat tre hinges frut ful gode. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. xxiv. (1495) 456 A 
drope hangynge fallynge or stondynge. ¢1440 York Myst. 
xviii. 21 He ete the appill I badde schuldehyng. 1548 
Hatt Chron., Hen. VIII, 3 Her heire hangyng downe to 
her backe, of a very greatlength. 1585 T. WasHINGTON tr. 
Nicholay’s Voy. w. iii. 115 b, They hadde theyr Woodknife 
or skaine hanging at their girdle, 1597 R. Jounson Seven 
Champions 1. i. (1867) 7 Another apartment, where hung 
the richest armour in the world. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 305 Sheep..with the Ears hanging 
down. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 93 They have alwaies 
some [water] hanging over the fire ina kettle. 1774 GoLpsM. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) LV. 246 It often also hangs by the tail, 
which is long and muscular. 1842 Tennyson Morte 
d@’ Arthur 219 Curls. .clotted into points and hanging loose. 
1861 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 45 Among the portraits 
which hung above were two allegorical pieces. 


b. In various proverbs and phrases. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI, 168 b, By whose misgovern- 
aunce .. his aucthoritie [might] hang in a very small thred. 
18x Petrie Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 97b, With a 
sword still hanging by a haire over his head. 1707 Watts 
Hymn, ‘ Thee we adore, Eternal Name’ v, Great God! 
on what a slender Thread Hang everlasting Things! 1818 
Scorr Rob Roy xxvi, Na, na! let every herring hing by its 
ain head, and every sheep by its ain shank, 1838 De 
peeey Wks. (1863) XV. 43 note, During the currency of 
the three Sundays on which the banns were proclaimed by 
the clergyman from the reading-desk, the young couple 
elect were said jocosely to be ‘hanging in the bell-ropes i 
alluding perhaps to the joyous peal contingent on the fina 
completion of the marriage. 

¢c. Of flesh for food: To be suspended or fas- 
tened up in the air to dry, mature, or become 
‘high’: cf. 1b. 

1861 Mrs. Breton Hlouseh. Managem. (1880) 528 Ahare 

..is better to hang without being paunched. 


HANG. 


d. (By transposition of subject and adjuncts) : 
To be furnished or adorned with things suspended 


or attached. 

13.. Coer de L. 5712 Hys crouper heeng al full off belles. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 11. 95 He is apt .. to 
hang all over with a kind of dewy Sweat. 1872 Brack Adv. 
Phaeton xiii, 181 Banks of sand,, hanging with every variety 
of wild flower. F 

9. To be supported or suspended at the side, as 


on a hinge or pivot, so as to be free to turn or swing 


horizontally. 

a1300 Cursor M, 18104 He.. brast be brasen yates sa 
strang, And stelen croc bat bai wit hang [Gé¢¢. lock bat 
par-on hang]. 1869 W. C. Hazuitr Eng. Prov. & Proverbial 
Phrases 7 A creaking door hangs long on its hinges, 

10. spec. Of a person: To be suspended ov or apon 
a cross, gibbet, gallows, etc. ; to suffer death in this 
way; esp. as a form of punishment. Also as an 


imprecation: cf, 3c. arch. 

c1000 AELrric Hom. II. 256 Pes halga Halend hangad 
her unscyldiz. a1225 Aucr. RX. 106 He [our Lord] ase he 
hongede, muhte habben hore bred.. amidden his neose. 
a@1300 Cursor M, 12218 Worthi he war on gebet hang. 
1340 Ayend, 218 Panne hit behoue} bet hi yelde: oper pet hi 
hongi. Vor ase me zayp : ‘ober yelde: ober hongi’. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymion xxii. 481 He shall see me hange 
shamfully. 1596 SHaxs. 1 Hen. JV, 1. i, 74 If I hang, Ile 
make a fat payre of Gallowes. 1606 — Awt. § CZ. 11. vii. 
59 Go hang sir, hang: tell me of that? Away. 1610 — 
Temp. u. ii. 53[She] Would cry to a Sailor, goe hang. 1r712- 
14 Pore Rafe Lock ut. 22 Wretches hang that jurymen 
may dine, 1879 Browninc Ned Bratts 24 Betting which 
knave would ‘scape, which hang. 1881 C. Gisson Dead 
Hearty, ‘The Count..may go hang for me.’ 

11, To have the top bending or projecting beyond 
the lower part; to bend forward or downward; to 
lean over; also, to incline steeply (see HANGING 
ppl, a. 2). 

Beowulf (Z.) 1362 Se mere..ofer pam hongiap hrinde 
bearwas. c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 82 Ordeyne pe lyme 
so bat be moub of pe wounde hange dounward. 1546 Lanc- 
LEY Pol, Verge, De Invent. i. x. 77a, Daedalus .. first in- 
uented the plomline, whereby the Euenes of the Squares bee 
tried whether they batter or hang ouer. 1568 TiLNEY 
Disc, Mariage D vij, The top of a highe rocke, which hung 
over the sea. 1598 GreneweY Tacitus’ Ann, xu. Vili, 165 
The high hils which hanged ouer them, 1641 F, Hawkins 
Youth's Behav. (1663) 19 Go not with thy head too high, 
nor too low, nor hanging to the right, or left, 1818 SHELLEY 
Rev, Islam 1, xxiii, The mountains hang and frown Over 
the starry deep, 1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms 
Northumb, § Durh, 29 Hang, to incline or dip, 1871 
Freeman Norvz, Cong. 1V. xviii. 191 The later castle, whose 
picturesque turrets and battlements hang so proudly over 
the river at its feet, 

b. To lean or watch over (with care and anxiety, 
as a sick or dying person), 

1792 S. Rocers Pleas. Mem. 1. 43 O'er infant innocence 
to hang and weep., 1855 Tennyson JZaud 1. x1x. iv, 
When only Maud and the brother Hung over her dying bed, 

12, To remain suspended without visible sup- 
port; to rest, float (in the air, etc.). 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 7339 Pe sterrne comm ribht till batt hus .. 
And .. heng pberoferr stille. c 1305 St. Cristopher 210 in 
£. E. P., (1862) 65 In p’eir hi [arewes] honge aboue him, 
1563 W. FuLke JZeteors iv. (1640) 46 b, A Cloud is a vapor 
cold and moyst, drawne ., by the heate of the Sunne, into 
the middle region.. where, by cold it is so knit together that 
it hangeth, 1658 Wittsrorp Secrets Nat, 111 If the Stars 

. seem to hang as if they were ready for to fall, it argues 
fetc.]. 31712 Appison Sect. No. 420 P 3 To see so many 
Worlds hanging one above another. 1830 TENNYSON /z 
Mem. cvii. 10 Yon hard crescent, as she hangs Above the 
wood. 1883 Stevenson 7veas, /s/. m1. xiv, The few birds 
. still hung in alarm above the heads of the intruders. 

b. fig. Of an evil or doubt ; To hover over one, 
ready or liable to fall; to impend, be imminent ; 
esp. in phrase, 4o hang over (one’s) head. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. IV, 219 The greate calamities 
and adversities, whiche then did hang over her hed, and 
were likely .. to fall. 1552 Bk, Com. Prayer Communion, 
How sore punishmente hangeth ouer your heades. 1651 
Hospes Leviath. 11. xxv. 133 The punishment hanging over 
us for our sins, 1664 /loddenx F. iv. 34 Now since at hand 
such danger hings, 1783 Polite Trav. 76 Embittered as 
they were by ., the popular odium which hung over them, 
1865-6 H, Puitiirs Amer, Paper Curr. 11.72 Uncertainty 
hung over the movements of the British troops in New York, 

13. To rest on”, upon (fof, etc.) for support or 
authority ; to depend fo ; to be dependent ov. 

exo000 Aitrric Hon. II, 314 Hi ealle [zesette] hangiad on 
disum twam wordum, ¢1200 Moral Ode 312 in Trin. Coll, 
Hom. 229 Al hit hanged and halt bi pese twam worde. 
1382 Wycuir Gen. xliv, 30 The lijf of hym hongith [1388 
hangith] of the lijf of this, 1413 Pier. Sowle (Caxton 
1483) ut. iv, 52, 1 had made ., one of yow Chaunceler and 
another tresorer in whiche offyces specially hanged alle the 
gouernaunce, 1471 RipLey Comp, Adch. iv. xiv, in Ashm. 
{x652) 147 And in two thyngs all our entent doth hing. 1538 

TARKEY England 1, i. 14 The vnyuersal and true law of 
nature, .no thyng hangyng of the opynyon and folysch fansy 
ofman, 1660 R, Coxe Power § Subj. 202 The proces hanging 
upon such writs, 1718 Prior Pleasure 299 Does life or death 
Hang on the wrath or mercy of my breath? 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 444 A sentence composed of several 
members linked together, and hanging upon one another, 
1852 Tennyson Ode on Wellington 240 One, upon whose 
hand and heart and brain Once the..fate of Europe hung. 

b. To remain or rely in faith or expectation; to 
count or depend confidently 07, upon (+ of). ? Obs. 

1393 Lanai. P. P?.C, xv. 214 And hope hongeb ay per-on 
to haue pat treuthe deserueb. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 8089 At 
hir wordes, I-wis, the worthy was glad; Hengit in hope, 
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held hym full gayne. 1549 Coverpate, etc. Eras, Par. 
Heb, 18 But what thing was it that made him more dearly 
beloued of God then his brother Cayn: Forsoth faith, wherby 
he wholy hanged of him, 1625 Gonsalvio’s Sp, Lnguis. 
Pref, D ij b, Matters which hee vnderstandeth not, whereby 
he must needs hang altogether of other mens opinions. 1817 
Map. D’Arsiay Wanderer V. 123 Determined..to hang.. 
solely upon herself, , ! ” 
ce, To remain in consideration or attention. 

¢1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 37 Hafe in mynde his manhede 
sumtyme..bot leue of sone and hyng noghte to lange bare- 
appone. 1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 92 A man shall put 
suche myswenyng away from hym, ne dwelle not ne henge 
not longe therupon. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xix. 48 All 
the people hanged vpon him when they heard him. 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett, (vol. III.) 215 You have auditors 
..they run after your words, and hang at your mouth, 1766 
Forpyce Serm. Yung, Wome. (2767) 11. viii. 18 Attention will 
hang upon her words. 1864 Tennyson Zz. Ard. 873 Enoch 
hung a moment on her words. i 

14, To attach oneself for support ; to cling, hold 
fast, adhere. a. with arms, claws, mouth, etc. 

¢ 1330 Assump. Virg. (B.M. MS.) 653 The Iewe bat henge 
apon be bere [I. 615 To be bere he cleued fast]. 1393 LANGL. 
P. Pl. C, 1. 227 Thou hast hanged on myn hals elleuen 
tymes. c146s Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) 47 Yonge chil- 
drynne lay ded in the stretis, hangyng on the ded modris 
pappis. 1583 Stusses Azat. Abus. u. (1882) 43 Halt, blind, 
lame .. hanging vpon his sleue .. crauing of releefe. 1596 
Suaks. Tam, Shy. ut. i. 310 Shee hung about my necke, and 
kisse on kisse Shee vi’d so fast. 1622 Sparrow Sk. Cont, 
Prayer (1661) 376 Notorious sinners.. begging the prayers. . 
hanging upon the knees of all that entered into the Church, 
1711 Appison S/ect. No. 31 P2 The dogs.. would hang upon 
their Prey by their Teeth, 1885 AZanch, Exam. 5 June 8/4 
Two young maids. .hang with laughing glee on his arms, 

b. Of things: To stick, adhere, cleave. 

1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 130 Whose 
foote hanging in one of his stirrups, and the Mule setting 
himselfe to run..drag’d. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. 
Ambass. 305 The fat hangs to them in great gobbets. 1688 
J. Smrtru Baroscope 37 The Mercury will never play free 
therein, but hang to the Sides. 1860 TyNDALL G/aé. 1. Vii. 51 
Secondary glaciers.. hanging on the steep slopes. 

e. To stick close, so as not to leave or let go. 

1508 Dunsar /lyting w. Kennedie 226 With, .allthe toun 
tykis hingand at thy heilis. 1697 Benrtey Phad. etc. EP. 
Euripides (1836) 11. 213 Give me an advocate that will stick 
close, and hang upon a cause. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 1. 
227 The patient Pack Hang on the Scent unweary'd. 1838 
Tuirtwatt Greece xl, V. 119 Alexander .. hung upon their 
rear, obstructed their march, ; i 

d, Of the wind; To remain persistently in a cer- 


tain point of the compass. 

1671 R. Bonun Wind 142 The Easterly are. . very often the 
most freezing winds, especially if they hang somewhat 
towards the North. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 82 The Winds 
hung in the western quarter betwixt the N.W, and the West, 
so that we could not get much to the Westward. 1748 
Anson's Voy. i, vi. 351 The winds hanging in the northern 
board. 178x Netson 5 Mar. in Nicolas Dzsf. I. 40, I am 
sorry the wind hangs so much Western board, as it must 
hinder the sailing of the Grand Fleet. 1865 Gosse Land §- 
Sea (1874) 6 On one occasion the wind had hung long from 
the westward. : 

e. To attach oneself as a dependant or parasite ; 


to be a hanger-on. 

1535 CovERDALE Prov, xix. 6 The multitude hangeth vpon 
greate men. 1613 Suaks. Hen. VI//, m1. ii. 367 Oh how 
wretched Is that poore man, that hangs on Princes fauours ? 
1691 Woop A?¢h. Oxon. I. 584 His son Edm. lived by hang- 
ing on Gentlemen, and by his shifts. 1766 GoLpsm. Vic. W, 
iii, Crowds of dependants.. hung upon him for a time. 1832 
Examiner 268/1 They..continued to hang on the parish, 

15. To cling or adhere as an encumbrance or 


drag; to be a burdensome or depressing weight. 

c1450 Golagros § Gaw, 1176 As tuiching this thing That 
now hingis on my hart. 1892 Suaks. Row, §& Ful. Vv. i. 70 
Contempt and beggery hangs vpon thy backe, 1653 WALTON 
Angler ii. 50,1 begin to be weary; yester dayes hunting 
hangs stil upon me. 1700 Br. Patrick Comm. Deut. xxviil, 
68 ‘Though some, as I said before, were sold at a very vile 
rate, next to nothing ; yet others hung upon the sellers hands, 
1760 C. Jounston Chrysal (1822) III. 6 Something hangs 
upon your spirits, 182x SHELLEY Prometh, Und. 1. 436 Most 
heavy remorse hangs at my heart, 

b. esp. of time. 

171r Appison Sfect. No. 93 P 2 Several Hours of the Day 
hang upon our Hands. 1768-74 Tucker Zt. Nat. (1852) II. 
316 So much time hanging heavy upon our hands for want of 
employment. 1770 Gray in Corr, w. NV. Nicholls (1843) 104 
To pass my solitary evenings, which hung much lighter on 
my hands before I knew him, 1892 W. Pike Barren Ground 
NV. Canada 137 With these attractions and a fair supply of 
books, time did not hang at all heavily. 

16. fg. Tobe attached as an adjunct or connected 
circumstance, 

1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 60, 1598 — Merry W.1, iv. 
159 Wel, thereby hangs a tale, 1688 Kenner in Magda. 
Coll. & Fas. 11 (O. H. 8.) 258 Thereby hangs atale. 1847 
L. Hunt Men, Women, & B. 11. iv. 52 Thereby hangs an 
anecdote that shall be noticed presently. 

17. To be or remain in dubious suspense; to be 
doubtful or undecided. Also #0 hang in the wind. 

1382 Wycuir Dezt, xxviii, 66 Thi lijf shal be as hongynge 
before thee. 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 1. xiv, (1554) 27 b, 
Althea .. Gan sore muse and henge ina balaunce. ¢ 1500 
Melusine xxxi, 228 Wherfore the cyte henge in balaunce to 
be delyuered & gyuen ouer to the Sarasyns. 1551 T. WILSON 
Logike (1580) 77 i The Counsaill have long debated ., and 
as yet the matter hanzeth in suspence. 1555 J. Proctor 
Hist. Wyat's Rebell. in Arb, Garner VIII. 70 Such .. as 
hung in the wind, as neuters. 1679 T. SIDEN Hist. Sevarites 

5 We began to hang between fear and pleasure. 1732 

ore Ess, Man u. 7 He hangs between; in doubt to act, or 
rest, 1862 Mrs, Cartye Leff, III, 144 He has been hang- 
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ing betwixt life and death. 1881 Daily Tel. 28 Jan., 1.. 
hung in the wind a moment before asking leave to step 
down, 1881 Jowetr Thucyd. I. 65 A battle was fought 
which hung equally in the balance. , 

+b. To remain unsettled or unfinished ; to be 


held in process or in abeyance : often with a notion 


of delay. See also Hanaine ff/. a. 3. Obs. 

1494 Sc. Acts Fas. IV (1597) § 57 The summoundes 
that ar now dependand and hingand betuixt ony parties. 
1538 Starkey Lxgland 1, iv. 118, I see many mennys 
materys heng in sute ii, iij, or ilij yere. 1666 Pepys Diary 
27 Oct., While the business of money hangs in the hedge. 
1728 W. SmitH Ann. Univ. College 321 The Cause would 
never have hung upon the Hedges so long as it did. 

18. Of a note in music: To be prolonged. 

1597 Morey /utrod, Mus. 81 He woulde saie it hangeth 
too much in the close. 1779 Burney Jufant Music. in Phil, 
Trans. LX1X. 198 A particular note hung, or, to speak the 
language of organ builders, ciphered, by which the tone was 
continued without the pressure of the finger. 

19. To remain with motion suspended. 

1667 Mitton P. L. vi. 189 A noble stroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vu. 64 Ida came 
behind Seen but of Psyche ; on her foot she hung A moment, 
and she heard. 

20. To remain as unwilling to depart or move on; 
to loiter, linger, as with expectation or interest; 
often with the implication of parasitical attachment. 


Cf. Hang on, 25. 

1842 Tennyson Godiva 2, I hung with grooms and porters 
on the bridge, To watch the three tall spires. 1854 Kincs- 
Ley //ypatia ix, Groups of monks, priests .. and citizens .. 
were hanging about the courtyard. 1856 Kane Arct, Expé. 
II. iv. 49 This same deer has been hanging round the lake. 
1861 Dickens Gf, E-xfect. xxxviii, Drummle so hung about 
her .. that I resolved to speak to her concerning him, 1883 
F. M, Pearp Contrad. xxxiv, Stephen .. hung by her side 
while she gathered the flowers. 1892 Law 7imes XCIII, 
490/1 The witnesses had to be kept hanging about. ~ 

+ 21. To hanker after or for. Obs. 

c1672 Woop Life (O. H. S.) I. 475 His mind still hung 
after antiquities and musick, 1684 SOUTHERNE Disappoint. 
ment 11. i, Alphonso..whom my heart hangs after for its 
peace, 

IIL. In combination with adverbs, 

22, Hang back, 7/r. To resist advance by one’s 
weight or inertia; /ig. to show unwillingness to 
advance or come forward; to be backward. 

181 Petrie Guazzo’s Civ, Conv, 11. (1586) 110 So if hee 
hang backe, hee shall bee halled forward with honour. 1673 
Dryven Marr. & la Mode u. i, Pr’ythee do not hang back so, 
1709 Appison 7atler No. 81 ® 4 Another, that hung back at 
the Entrance, and would have excused himself. 1819 J. W. 
Croker in C. Pagers 4 May, Peel and Plunkett were hang- 
ing back, each unwilling to speak first. 1872 BLack Adv. 
Phaeton x, 140 The horses hanging back from the pole [of 
the phaeton] in this fashion. 

23. Hang behind. 


retard progress. 
1674 N. Cox Gentil. Recreat. 1. (1677) 16 When Hounds 

hang behinde, and beat too much upon the scent or place, ~ 

we say, They Plod, 
24, Hang off. 


leave hold. 

1590 Suaks. Mids. N. 11. ii. 260 Hang off thou cat, thou 

bur; vile thing let loose. : 
pb, To show hesitation in coming to close quar- 
ters or to an agreement; to hang back, demur. 

1641 Trapp Theologia Theol. 238 Moses..hung off a great 
while from going to Pharaoh with a message of dismission. 
1669 Pepys Diary 3 Jan., I, out of my natural backward- 
ness, did hang off, which vexed her. 1686 Goap Cedest. 
Bodies 1. xii. 44 We hang off, and seem loth to come upon 
the Stage. 1894 Daily News 18 Sept. 2/7 Buyers hanging 
off to an unusual extent. — : 

25. Hang on. a. zvtr. To remain clinging, to 
continue to adhere: usually implying expectation, 
or unwillingness to sever one’s connexion, 

1860 Mrs. CartyLe Ze??, III. 61 Charlotte..is still hang- 
ing on at her mother’s., with nothing to do. 186x Durron 
Coox P, Foster's D. 11. 56 What does he do now? Oh, he 
hangs on at the Nonpareil, 1884 Cuurcu Bacon iii. 61 The 
shrewd and supple lawyers who hung on to the Tudor and 
Stuart Courts, 1893 Farmer Slang, To hang on by one's 
eyelashes..to persist at any cost, and in the teeth of any 
discouragement. 

b. To hang it on: to delay or protract a matter; 


cf. /o hang it out, 20d. (slang.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Hang it on, purposely to 
delay or protract the performance of any task or service 
you have undertaken, by dallying and making as slow a 
progress as possible. 1823 EGAN Grose’s Dict. Vulg. Tongue. 

26. Hang out. a. zz¢r, To protrude with down- 
ward direction, 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 59 Wip open moub.,his tunge 
hangip out. 41590 SHaks, Mids, N. tv. ii. 42 Let not him 
that playes the Lion, paire his nailes, for they shall hang 
out for the Lions clawes. 1674 N. Cox Gentil. Recreat, 1. 
(1677) 120 The canine Teeth..hang out very long, 

b. zrans. To suspend (a sign, colours, or the 
like) from a window, on a projecting pole, a rope, 
etc.; to display as a sign or signal. 

To hang out one's shingle (U.S. collog.) to put up one’s 
sign-board or door-plate, to establish oneself in business. 

1564 in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. iii. 166 Takynge care, 
that they..doe neyther hange or beate oute..eny maner of 
beddynge or apparrell. 1600 J, Pory tr. Leo's Africa i. 
129 While women are bathing themselves, they hang out a 
rope at the first entrance of the house, sii is a signe. 
1654 WHITLOCK Zootomia 79, I will..be the Physitian, and 
hang out an Urinall. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 265 » 6 The 
Whig and Tory Ladies begin already to hang out different 


intr, To lag behind and 


a. intr, To cease to cling; to 


HANG. 


Colours. 1 Besant Childr. Gibeon 2 When she was 
hanging out the clothes. J/od. Flags and banners were 
hung out in honour of the royal visit. 

ec. intr. To reside, lodge, live (co//og. or slang). 

1811 Lex. Balatronicum s.v., The traps scavey where we 
hang out, the officers know where we live. 1837 Dick ENS 
Pickw. xxx, I say, old boy, where do you hang out? 1876 
Geo. Exior Dan, Der. xxxvii. (D.), I’ve found two rooms 
at Chelsea. .and I shall soon be ready to hang out there. 

d. (Australian collog.) To hang tt out=‘to 
hang it on’, 25 b. 

1890 Botprewoop Col. Reformer (1891) 236 As long as 
they have their grub and their wages they'll hang it out, 
one again the other. /d7d. 34x The rest of the time you'll 
have to hang it out the best way you can. 

27. Hang together. a. 7ztr. To adhere toge- 
ther loosely or without rigid attachment. 

e1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 48 Ouper a boon is not kutt al 
atwo but sum of his substaunce is don awey .. or ellis he 
hangip togidere. 1673 Ray Yourn. Low C. (1738) I. 421 
Bastons of wood hacked and cleft (but so as the pieces hang 
together), 

b. To be coherent or consistent ; to constitute a 
coherent or consistent whole. 

1553 T. Witson (het. (1580) 107 The rather their tale 
maie hang together. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. /7/, m1. vi. 4 Here 
is the Indictment..And marke how well the sequell hangs 
together. 1699 BentLtey P/a/. 47 How can these two 
stories hang together? 1885 Manch. Exam. 22 Sept. 5/1 
There are many things in the Berlin Treaty which do not 
hang well together. 

ec. To hold together; to be associated, united, 
or mutually dependent ; sfec. (of a person) to keep 
body and soul together, to continue to exist. 

rss T. Witson Logike (1580) 25 b, Therefore it hangeth 
together as Germaines lippes, as we use to saie. 1598 
Suaks. Merry W. 1. ii. 13 As idle as she may hang to- 
gether for want of company. 1644 Mitton Fdgm. Bucer 
Wks. 1738 I. 284 Many Marriages hang as ill together now, 
as ever they did. 1697 Coxtier /ymor. Stage iv. § 3 
(1730) 140 Let us now see how Sir Tunbelly hangs together. 
1760 C. Jounston Chrysal (1822) II]. 24 We have always 
been remarkable for hanging well together. 1894 Westm. 
Gaz. 14 June 3/1 Someone having said to him, ‘ You know, 
Franklin, we must all hang together in this matter’, he 
instantaneously replied, ‘Yes, or we shall assuredly all 
hang separately |’ f 

28. Hang up. a. ¢rans. To fasten a thing on 
high so that it is supported only from above; to 
suspend on a hook, peg, or the like, 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 12072 And be pe har he vp him hang 
Pat all moght se him spek him to. 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 
477 Now sir, heng vp pyn ax. c¢1440 Anc. Cookery in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 447 Honge hit up in a clothe a lytel 
while. 1686 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1. (ed. 3) 28 A Range 
of Presses made with Peggs in them to hang up Saddles 
[ete.]. 1726 VN. Riding Rec. VIII. 174 All Mayors. .are 
hereby ordered to hing or cause to be hung up this order 
in some public place. od. Let me hang up your overcoat. 

b. Phrases. 70 hang up (one’s sword, gum, etc.): 
te put aside in disuse; to giveupusing. Zo hang 
up one’s hat: see quot. 1888. 

[1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 561 Ich mai honge vp min ax, feb- 
liche ic abbe agonne. 1595 Maroccus Ext. p. v, And there- 
with mee thinkes I see him hang the hat upon the pin 
againe. 1689 B. Harris Parvival’s Iron Age 46 Before we 
sheath our sword, and hang it upon the nail.] 1826 H. 
N. Corerwce West Indies 249 And having fought through 
the Peninsula hung up his sword zon sine gloria. 1847 
Marryat Childr. N. Forest v, A little more practice, and 
_ I will..hang my gun up over the chimney. 1855 ‘TRoL- 
LorE Warden xix, Eight hundred a year, and as nice a 
house as any gentleman could wish to hang up his hat in. 
1888 Ex.wortny IW. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., When a man 
marries and goes home to the wife’s house to live, he is said 
to ‘hang up his hat’. 

+c. To hang on a gibbet (=sense 3); hence as 
an imprecation (=3c). Ods. 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. L. Vv. iii. 54 The shape of Loues Ti- 
burne, that hangs vp simplicitie. 1592 — Rom. § Ful. m1. 
iii. 57 Hang vp Philosophie: Vnlesse Philosophie can make 
a luliet, Displant a‘Towne. 1771 Gotpsm. Hist. Eng. IV. 
to Feversham, immediately after the victory, hanged up 
above twenty prisoners. 1774 — Grecian Hist. 11. 59 If 
Philip takes the city, he will hang up Aster. 

d. To put ‘on the shelf’ or into abeyance ; to 
keep back, delay, detain for an indefinite time. 

1623 F. Ryves Let. 8 Oct. in Adp, Ussher's Lett. (1686) 
3or After a while, that Negotiation was hung up upon the 
Nail, in expectance of the Princes return. 1803 G. Rose 
Diaries (1860) 11. 33 He might hang the matter up..as 
long as he pleased, 1844 W. H. Maxwei Sorts & 
Adv, Scott. xiii, (1855) 118 The Roost of Sumburgh will 
.. ‘hang up’ a vessel among its .. currents... for days 
together. 1878 Lumberman’s Gaz. 18 Dec. 426 Others 
.. find .. their logs ‘hung up’ for want of water to float 
them. 1884 Pall Mail G. 20 Oct. 1/1 Carried by a larger 
majority than that which hung up the Franchise Bill in 
July. 1890 Sfectator 12 July 37/2 The proposal. .to hang 
up Bills which might be proceeded with in another session 
of the same Parliament without beginning de xovo. 

e. To fasten or tie up (a horse). Azstra/. collog. 

1890 Botprewoop Col. Reformer xvi. 185 The gentleman 
in advance hung up his horse and walked into the house. 
1895 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 104 He hung up his horse to 
that post. 

f. intr. To be suspended on a wall, ete. 

1667 Pepys Diary 22 July, In my Lord’s room. .where all 

the Judges’ pictures hung up. 
ang (heey), sd. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The action of hanging, drooping, or bending 
down; also, a downward inclination, slope, or 
bend ; a declivity. 

Vou. V. 
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1807 VANCOUVER Agric. Devon (1813) 50 Yarcombe is 
favorably situated on the south-east hang of a hill. c18g0 
Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 140 Ram-line. A .. line .. used 
for the purpose of forming the sheer or hang of the decks. 
1850 L, Hunt Axtodiog. i. (1860) 25 Never shall I forget 
her face.. with that weary hang of the head on one side. 


b. A slackening or suspension of motion. 

1866 Morning Star, The objectionable hang at the ter- 
mination of the stroke [of an eight-oar] had almost entirely 
disappeared, 1867 F. Francis Axgding v. (1880) 182 A trout 
usually rests where the hang and eddy of the stream will 
give him the best chance. 


2. The mode in which a thing hangs or is poised. 

a1797 Mrs. M. Gopwin Posth. Whs. (1798) 1V. 121 Death 
could not alter the rigid hang of her limbs. 1864 WEBSTER 
s.v., The hang of a scythe or of a discourse. 1878 JEFFERIES 
Gamekeeper at H.6 So accustomed is he to its balance and 
‘hang’ in the hand that he never thinks of aiming. 1885 
Miss Brapvpon Wyllard’s Weird 111. 22 She believed that 
for the hang of a skirt .. she could hold her own with any 
house in London. 

3. To get the hang of: to become familiar with the 
proper wielding or use of a tool; fig. to get to un- 
derstand, manage, master, deal with as an adept; 
to acquire the knack of. (U.S. collog.) 

1845 N. S. Prime Hist. Long [sland 82 (Bartlett) After 
they have .. acquired the hang of the tools for themselves. 
1847 Dartry Drama in Pokerville 67 (Farmer) The theatre 
was cleared in an instant .. all running to get the hang of 
the scrape. a@1860 T. Parker in J. Weiss Life (1864) II. 
434, | .. think I have got the hang of the people and their 
institutions, 1860 O. W. Hoimes Eésie V. xxii. (1892) 245 
Your folks have never got the hang of human nature, 1881 
Spectator 12 Feb. 223 They .. have not yet got the hang of 
good biography. 1883 Crane Syzthy § Forge 21 ‘The 
hammer is one of those tools that the workman gets used 
to, or ‘gets the hang of’, 

4. concr. (dial.) Something that hangs or is sus- 
pended; a hanging mass or clump ; a crop of fruit ; 
a hang-net. 

a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hang,a crop of fruit. ‘A 
good tidy hang of apples’. 1857 Kincstey Two Y. Ago 
xxv, It might be .. one of the ‘hangs’ with which the club- 
water was studded, torn up and stranded. 1873 Act 36 § 
37 Vict. c. 71 Sched. iii, License Duties for each .. Weir, 
hang, baulk, garth, goryd, box, crib, or cruive..£ 12, 0. o, 

5. Not..ahang: an angry or impatient equiva- 
lent of ‘not a bit’, ‘not in the least’; usually with 
care. Cf. Hane v. 3c, Damn sé. 2. 

1861 H. Kincs_ey Ravenshoe xliii. (Farmer), She looks 
as well as you by candlelight, but she can’t ride a hang. 
1876 ‘Ouipa’ Winter City vi, 125 She don’t care a hang 
what anybody says of her. 

Hang-, the verb-stem used in comb. in various 
constructions; as hang-back, one who hangs back 
or hesitates; hang-bench (dial. hing-bench), in 
Lead-mining, a piece of timber forming part of a 
stow, which is pinned to the sole-tree by wooden 
pins; hang-choice, a choice between two evils; 
hang-fair (see quot.); hang-gallows, a. destined 
or fit for the gallows; sd. a gallows-bird; hang- 
head a., that hangs its head; + hang-lipped a., 
having hanging or drooping lips; ‘| hang-lock, 
a hanging lock, a padlock ; hang-nest, a bird that 
constructs a pensile nest, a HANGBIRD ; hang-net, 
a kind of net which is set vertically ; + hang-on, 
a hanger-on,a mean dependant; hang-out (s/ang) : 
see quots.; + hang-rope, + hang-string, + hang- 
up = hang-gallows. 

1866 Public Opinion 3x Dec. 720 ‘You mean Emancipa- 
tion!’ exclaim the *hang-backs. 1653 Mantove Lead- 
mines 268 (E. D. S.) Stowes, Crosses, Holes, *Hange- 
benches. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. Piijb, The Sole- 
trees and Hang-benches are fastned together with Pins 
of Wood. 1851 Tarpinc Gloss. Derbysh. Lead-mining 
Terms (E. D.S.), Hange-benches or Hing-benches. 1816 
Scotr Antig. xxx, 1 hope Saint Patrick sung better than 
Blattergowl’s precentor, or it would be *hang-choice between 
the poet and psalmist. 18x Soutuey in Q. Rev. VI. 283 
Regarding an execution as a holiday, which..they call 
*hang-fair. 1785 GrosE Dict, Vulg. Tongue, * Hang gallows 
look, a thieving or villainous appearance. 1790 By-stander 
233 A hang gallows rascal without money, /d7d. 298, I was 
sent to Coventry, as an incorrigible hang gallows, 1828Cvaven 
Dial., Hang-gallows, a villain ; a proper subject or pendant 
for the gallows. 1871 G. Macponatp W7/d Flowers in Wks. 
Fancy & Imag. U1, 27 *Hang-head Bluebell. 1574 Durham 
Depos. (Surtees) 313 She. .did heare the said Janet Wilkinson 
call the said Katheryne ‘*hange lipped witche’, 14 
Nottingham Rec. 11. 86, j. *henglok, ijd. 1587 Vestry Bhs. 
(Surtees) 26 Item given for a key to a hinge locke, jd. x713 
Deruam Phys. Theol. w. xiii. 233 ote, The Icterus minor, 
and the Jupujuba, or whatever other Name the American 
*Hang-nests may be called by. 1868 Woop Homes without 
H. xiii, 241 The Baltimore Oriole goes by many names. .such 
as Hang Nest and Hanging Bird, from the beautiful pensile 
nest which it makes, 1812 Agric. Surv. Dumfr. 605 (Jam.) 
*Hang-nets are larger in the mesh than any other nets, and 
are stretched upright between stakes of about ten feet long, 
placed at regular distances of about eight feet. 1873 Ac¢ 
36 & 37 Vict. c. 71 § 39 No byelaw made under the authority 
of this section shall limit the length of a hang net. 1589 
Hay any Work (1844) 45 Ungodly bishopps, with their 
*hangones and parasites. /éid. 69 What is that you Bb. 
and your hangones will not saye by Walde-graue. 1852 
Bristep 5 Vears in Eng. University (Farmer), ‘The fourth 
of July I celebrated by a *hang-out. 1893 Farmer Slang, 
Hang out, a residence ; a lodging ; and (American univer- 
sity) a feast ; an entertainment. 1895 Harper's Mag. Apr. 

12/t He [the tramp]..calls his clubhouse a hang-out. 1570 
Tera Manip. 170/6 *Handgrope, furcifer. 1675 CoTToNn 


Scofer Scoft 40 A pretty Child thou art .. little *Hang- 





HANGEE. 


string. 1562-3 Yack Fugeler in Hazl. Dodsley I. 15x 
You have cause now to thank this same *hang-up. 

Hangable (h-nab’l), a. rare. [See -aBLn.] 

1. Capable of being or liable to be hanged. 

1595-6 in Tytler H7st¢, Scot. (1864) LV. 238 [James VI..was 
resolved no more to use great men or chancellors in his 
affairs, but such as he could correct, and were] ‘ hangable’. 
1719 OzeELt tr. Misson’s Mem, 122 All those People calling 
themselves Bohemians or Egyptians, are hangable as Felons 
at the Age of 14 Years. 

2. Of an offence: Punishable by hanging. 

1815 Miss Mirtrorp in L’Estrange Life (1870) I. 323 It does 
not..appear that he ever committed any hangable or trans- 
portable offence. 

3. That may lead to hanging. 

1836 ‘I’, Hook G. Gurney (1850) ILL. iii. 351, I felt none of 
that hangable, drownable desperation about her. 

So Hangabi'lity, capacity of being hanged. 

1829 Lams Left. xvii. To Procter 157 The theoretical 
hangibility (or capacity of being hanged, if the judge pleases) 
of every infant born with a neck on. 

|| Hangar (hangar). ([Fr.; ulterior origin un- 
certain: see Du Cange, Diez, Littré.] A covered 
space, shed, or shelter, es. for carriages. 

1852 THackeray Esmond ut. xiii, Mademoiselle, may we 
take your coach to town? I sawit in the hangar. 1861 tr. 
Du Chailli's Equat. Afr. xv. 253 The people gathered ., 
under the immense Aavgar or covered space. 1886 SHELDON 
tr. Flaubert’s Salammbo vii, The rumbling chariot. . halted 
under a wide hangar. 


Hangbird (he'nbaid). [f. Hane v. + Brrp.] 
A bird that builds a hanging nest ; esf. an American 
oriole of the family Zcfertde. 

1856 Bryant Poems, Gladness of Nature ii, There are 
notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren. 1868 WHITTIER 
Among Hills \, The hang-bird overhead, His hair-swung 
cradle straining. 

+Ha'ng-by. Olds. exc. dial. (hing-by). [f. 
Hane- vb.-stem + By adv, and prep.] 

1. A contemptuous term for a dependant or 
hanger-on, 

1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 40, I meane those hange- 
byes whome they succour with stipend. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cynthia's Rev. v. iii, Enter none but the Ladies, and their 
Hangbies. 1655 Futter Ast. Camb. g To condemn the 
whole University for a hand-full of Hang-byes, such as never 
were matriculated members therein, 1855 Ropinson W/itby 
Gloss., A Hing-by, an adherent, a dependent, a flatterer. 

2. An appendage, an adjunct. 

c1885 R. Browne Answ. Cartwright 35 Why then will he 
haue the Lordes discipline. .to be but an accident or hangby 
to the Church? 1620 Tuomas Lat. Dict., Appendix..a 
pent-house..a processe, a hangby, a labell. 1661 K. W. 
Conf. Charac., Old Hording Hagg (1860) 89 Her hands are 
the clumsie hangbyes of her body. 

3. attrib. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Efisc, t. i. 3 Creatures, and hang-by 
Dependants. 

Hang-dog, 5. and a. [f. Hanav. + Doe: cf. 
cut-throat. | 

A. sb. A despicable or degraded fellow fit only 


to hang a dog, or to be hanged like a dog. 

1687 ConcrevE Old Bach. 11. vi, There’s the hangdog his 
man. 1772 Nucent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund 1, 476 The 
Hang-dogs who murdered Christ. 1840 THACKERAY Cathe- 
rine ix, Paws off.. You young hang-dog. 

b. attrib, in apposition. 

1828 Scorr #, M. Perth xxii, How can thy traffic with the 
hang-dog executioner be of avail to serve me? 1862 SALA 
Ship Chandler ii, 21 That hang-dog buccaneer, who had 
Captain Kidd for a grandfather. 

B. adj. Of, befitting, or characteristic ofa hang-dog; 
low, degraded; havinga base or sneaking appearance. 

1677 Otway Cheats of Scapin 11. i, A squinting, meager, 
hang-dog countenance. 1826 Scott J7v/. 7 Jan., I can’t 
have the hang-dog look which the unfortunate Theseus has. 
1873 Miss Broucuton Nancy III. 191 With an extremely 
hang-dog air. 1893 West. Gaz.15 Feb. 3/2 They sat silent 
and hang-dog throughout. 

Hange, var. of Henas, ‘ pluck’ of a sheep, etc. 


Hanged (hend), #/. a. [f. Hane v.+-ep1.] 

1. Suspended, etc. ; see the verb. (Now Ods. in 
the general sense; the form in use being Hunc.) 

2. Put to death by hanging by the neck. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vi. xvi, The syghte of these 
hanged knyghtes. 1508 Dunbar /lyting w. Kennedie 187 
Reistit and crynit as hangitman on hill. 1599 MinsHEu 
Dial, Sp. & Eng. 68 A rope of a hanged man. 1876 Mr. 
Gray & Neighb. 1. 203 England was ‘merrie’ .. for the 
hangers, though scarcely quite so ‘merrie’ and pleasant, 
perhaps, for the hanged. ; 

b. As an expletive (also advd.): ‘Confounded’, 


‘cursed’. 

1887 Poor Nellie (1888) 102 A hanged uncomfortable posi- 
tion for a fellow to be in, 747d. 105 A confounded bad dinner 
and hanged bad wine. . J 

+8. Furnished or decorated with hangings. Ods. 


or arch.; usually Hone. 

14st in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 351 An 
hanged bed. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 179 
Walles, Som seeld, som hangd. 1626 Bacon Sydva § 144 
Musick is better in Chambers Wainscotted than Hanged. 
1876 Brewer Eng. Studies iii. (1881) 117 The king’s cham- 
ber and the rooms adjoining were matted and hanged, 

Hangee (hzn?"). monce-wd. [f. Hana v. + -EE.] 
A person who is hanged. 

1831 Gen. P. THompson Exerc. (1842) I. 424 Now let us, 
the Aangees that are to be, sift and examine this position. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 27 Apr. 3 Why should the hangee be 
subjected to the hands of a bungler? NO 


HANGER. 


Hanger! (he‘no1). [OE. hangra, pl. -an, 
deriv. of Hane v. Now identified in form and 
feeling with the next. See Napier & Stevenson, 
Crawford Charters in Anecd. Oxon. 134.) A wood 
on the side of a steep hill or bank: cf. Hancine 


ppl. a, 2b. 

6938 Charter in Cod. Dipl. III. 409 Ealle pa hangran 
betweonan dam wege and Sam 3e to Stanleage ligh. ¢ 987 
Ibid. 111. 229 Of dam hangran sup to bere strat, 1789 G. 
Waite Selborne \xxxvii, A considerable part of the great 
woody hanger at Hawkley was torn from its place and fell 
down, leaving a high freestone cliff naked and bare. 1822 
in Cobbett Aur. Rides (1885) I. 179 These hangers are 
woods on the sides of very steep hills. 1851 CoppeNn in 
Morley Life (1882) II. iii. 9x The nightingale and cuckoo 
are already heard in the hanger. 1883 G. ALLEN Co/. Clout’s 
Cal. xxxy. 202 It {wild service-tree] grows sparingly in 
hangers and copses. 

Hanger? (he'ya1). Also 5-6 Sc. hingar(e, 
-er, 6 hengar. [f. Hane v. + -ER1.] One who 
or that which hangs. 

1. One who suspends a thing from above; often 
in comb. as bell-hanger, paper-hanger, etc. (q.v. 
under the first element). spec. One of those who 
select and hang the pictures for an exhibition (e. g. 


that of the Royal Academy). 

1791-1851 Bell-hanger [see Bett sd. 12]. 1865 Pall Mall 
G.7 Apr., The hangers of the year are Messrs. E. M. Ward, 
Millais, and E. W. Cooke. It is not unusual for the hangers 
to limit their own contributions. 1894 Westw. Gaz. 16 Mar. 
1/2 So soon as a man is elected to full membership he be- 
comes a hanger for the next exhibition. . Hangers are almost 
as anxious to be excused as High Sheriffs. ; 

b. One who puts a person to death by hanging, 
or causes him to be hanged. 

1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode u. xcv. (1869) 110 Afterward 
j wole be drawere and hangere of thee. 1680 Auprey Lives 
Eminent Men (1813) Il. 351 A very severe hanger of high- 
waymen. 1876 [see Hancep 2]. 

+c. One who hesitates or wavers: see HANG z. 


17. Obs. 
1536 Starkey Le¢. 30 July in England (1871) p. xxxix, You 
schal fynd me..to be no sterter, wauerar nor hengar in the 


wynd. 

2. Something that hangs down or is suspended. 

ta. A piece of tapestry hanging. +b. A hat-band with 
a part hanging loose behind. te. A pendant; also a/¢7ib., 
as hanger-pearl. +d. A bell-rope. e. A pendant catkin. 
f. A local name for the sea-weed tangle. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 78 The chief yeoman 
of this office hathe in charge .. cuppes of silver & leather, 
tankardes, & earthe asshen cuppes.. hangers & all that other 
stuffe of this office. 1488 Zzv. in Tytler 7st. Scot. (1864) II. 
391 Item a collar of gold maid with elephantis and a grete 
hingar at it. 1513 Douctas Aes x. iii. 35 Or in the 
crownell pycht, or rych hynger, Quhilk dois the nek array. 
1516 in /uxv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 25 (Jam.) Item, ane black 
hatt with ane hingar contenand ane greit ruby balac. Item, 
v hattis of silk without hingaris. c1565 LinpeEsay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (1728) 159 And also commanded her to take what 
hingers or tapestry-work..she pleased. 1578 in Juz. R. 
Wardrobe (x815) 266 (Jam.) A small carcan with hingar 
perll and small graynis anamalit with blak. 1767 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qual. (1859) II. 225 (D.) On pulling the hanger of a 
bell, the great door opened. 1869 BLackmore Lorna D. 
xvii, The hangers of the hazel, too, having shed their dust 
to make the nuts. 

3. Something that overhangs; in Mzning, The 
rock over the lode or vein; the ‘ roof’. 

1631 JorDEN Wat. Bathes xiv. (1669) 136 Most metals 
breeding between a Hanger and a Lieger .. are seldome 
above a foot thick, 18x Pinkerton Petrad. II. 585 The 
rock on both sides, or, in the miners’ language, the 7o0f and 
the sole, the hanger and the Zege”, is altered and decomposed. 

4. A contrivance by which anything is hung; a 
rope, chain, or hook used to suspend something ; 
a support for a journal-box, etc., of a shafting. 
Also attrib. 

1864 WessTER s.v. Pulley, 1873 J. RicHarps Wood-work- 
ing Factories 27 Having the hanger-plates ready, ..mount 
the shaft in the hangers and invert them. 47d. 65 The rods 
and fingers or studs are now generally furnished with hangers 
for the smaller shafts. 1882 NarEs Seamanship (ed. 6) 134 
Pass the gaskets and clew hangers. 1896 Daily News 
ro Jan. 2/7 The spring hanger of the tender broke, 

+b. A loop or strap on a sword-belt from which 


the sword was hung ; often richly ornamented. 
1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum.1. iv, This other day, 
I happened to enter into some discourse of a hanger, which 
-. both for fashion and workmanship, was most peremptory 
beautiful and gentlemanlike. 1599 Minsuev, 7adabarte, 
sword hangers. Tiros de espada,sword hangers. 1601r Hot- 
LAND Pliny II, 483 Their sword-girdles, hangers, and baw- 
dricks, gingle again with thin plates of siluer. 1602 SHaxs. 
Ham. Vv. ii.157. 1648 Bury Wills (Camden) 217, I give vnto 
my nephew..my guilt wrought sword and the girdle and 
hangers to it. 1676 Hoppers /Ziad (1677) 289 The boys with 
silver hangers were adorn’d And golden swords. 
ce. A loop by which anything is hung, as the 
loop at the back of the neck in a coat, etc.; the 


loop of a hunting-whip or crop. 
1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1935/4 He had a Whip with a red 
Handle and a Buff hanger at the end of it. 


d. A chain or iron rod to which a pot or kettle 
is hung by means of a pot-hook in the old-fashioned 
kitchen fireplace. Hence ¢vansf. A nursery name 
for the stroke with a double curve (2), one of the 
elementary forms in learning to write; usually in 
the phrase fot-hooks and hangers. 


1599 Minsurvu, Léares, or Ollares, pot hangers. 1608 
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Withals’ Dict. 186 To hang as the pots doe uppon their 
hangers. 1738 Swirt Pol. Convers. Introd. 82 His Skill 
in making Pot-hooks and Hangers with a Pencil. 1809 
W. Irvine Kuickerb. (1849) 127 But little skilled in the 
mystery of combining pot-hooks and hangers. 1896 Longm. 
Mag. Nov. 64 The old iron ‘hangers’ for pots are common. 

5. Hanger-on. a. A follower or dependant 
(familiarly and often disparagingly). 

1549 Lansdowne MSS. 238 lf. 292 The multytude of 
Reteynours and hangers on, 1603 Sir R. Cecit in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 111. 206 Among some hangers-on upon 
the Court. 1727 Swirt Wonder of Wonders Wks. 1755 I. 
11. 54 He is a perpetual hanger-on : yet no-body knows how 
to be without him. 1864 Burton Scot Ady. I. iil. 142 
Scotland was for the first time treated as a needy and 
troublesome hanger-on of France. | 

+b. An appendage, an adjunct. Oés. 

1ss2 Latimer Sev. Lord's Prayer vi. (1845) 419 But 
here is one addition, one hangeron: ‘As we forgive them 
that trespass against us’. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk §& Selv. 
To Rdr., All the words about body and hangers on to body. 

ce. Coal-mining. The same as onsetter, a work- 
man who puts the corves or tubs into the ‘cage’ 
or ‘chair’ at the bottom of the pit-shaft. Formerly 
these were hung on to the end of the rope or chain. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Hanger-on, a miner employed 
at the bottom of the shaft in fixing the skip or bucket to the 
chain, 1893 Daily News 5 July 5/7 Three young fellows 
who were employed as hangers on at the pit bottom. 

Hanger ® (hz'yo1). Also 6 hangre, 7 hangar ; 
B. 6 hynger, henger, 7 hinger. [app. the same as 
HanceEr 2, from Hane v.; though possibly not of 
Eng. formation: cf. early mod.Du. hangher, ‘ stoot- 


deghen [rapier], pugio de zona pendens’. 

The suggestion has been offered that this is the same word 
as the Pers, Arab. khanjar: see Hanpjar. But, although 
‘hanger’ has sometimes been employed to translate the 
latter (prob. with a notion of etymological identity) neither 
history nor phonology appears to support the conjecture.] 

A kind of short sword, originally hung from the 
belt. 

1481-90 Howard Househ, Bks. (Roxb.) 285 My lord paied 
for a hanger for hymselff viij. s. iilj. @. 1483 Act 1 Rich. ///, 
c.12 § 2 No Merchaunt Straungier..{shall] bring into this 
Realme .. Knyves, Hangers, Taillourshires, Scisors, And- 
yrons. c1s00 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 303 Cum gladiis 
vocatis hyngers vel baselardys. 1530 PaLscr. 229/1 Hangre 
a weapen, bracquemart. 1558 Nottingham Rec. IV. 408, 
I give and bequeath to James Hartley my henger and my 
dagger. 1589 R. Harvey P/. Perc. (1860) 33 The sight of 
a Hanger rusted in the sheath hanging by ones side. 1619 
Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 105 A silke belt for my Lord’s 
hinger. 1682 N. O. Bozleau’s Lutrin 11. 182 Yet, on my 
word the Knave had wit in’s Anger, And wisely took along 
his rusty Hanger. 1698 Frocer Voy. 12 Their ordinary 
Arms are the Hanger, the Sagay, which is a very light Half- 
Pike, and the Bow. 1719 De For Crzsoe 1. xv, I made him 
a belt with a frog hanging to it, such as in England we wear 
hangers in; and in the frog, instead of a hanger, I gave him 
a hatchet. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang. i, A small crooked sword, 
like what we now call a hanger. 


Hangie (hei). Sc. [f. Hane v.] 
1. A term of reproach: ? hangman or gallows- 


bird ; a worthless fellow. 

1787 Burns Addr. to Deil ii, Hear me, auld Hangie, for 
a wee, An’ let poor damned bodies be. 

2. A drift-net. 

1889 Scott. Leader 11 Mar. 5 The use of the hangie or 
drift-net on the waters of the Tay. 

Hanging (he'nin), vd/. sd. [f Hana v. + 
-InGl.] The action of the verb Hane. 

1. The action of suspending or fact of being sus- 
pended ; suspension. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirure. 24 Bi him [ligament] be mem- 
bris. .schulden ben y-teied, be whiche bat neden hangynge. 
1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. JV, u. iv. 446 A foolish hanging of thy 
nether Lippe. 1667 Lond. Gaz. No. 136/4 The New In- 
vention of Major Thorny Franke, for the hanging of Cop- 
pers. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 153 The Hanging of 
Doors, Windows, etc. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 81 P 2 
Like the hanging out of false Colours. 

2. The action of putting to death on the gallows, 
etc., or the fact of being so put to death. 

a1300 Cursor M. 22860 Thoru pair aun gilt Wit hefding, 
draght, or hanging spilt. 1460 CapcravE Chron. (Rolls) 
190 Where Thomas was juged to drawying, hanging, and 
hedyng. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. §& Epigr. (1867) 129 
Weddyng and hangyng are desteny. r60r SHAKS. 7wed. NV. 
1. v. 26 Many a good hanging preuents a bad marriage. 
1738 Swirt Pol. Convers. 78 ’Twas her Fate; they say, 
Marriage and Hanging go by Destiny. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 677 That, of all sights, that in which 
the English most delighted was a hanging. 

3. A downward slope or curve; esp. in Shzp- 
building (see quots.). 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 83 The chusing out your 
Ground, and preventing the Windings, Hangings, and many 
turning Advantages of the same, whether.. open wide Places 
..or in close Bowling-Alleys. 1711 W. SuTHERLAND Ship- 
build, Assist. 160 Hanging ; the opposite to Snying, when 
the middle of the Plank appears lower than the Ends, but 
circular, c1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 123 Hanging, 
declining in the middle part from a horizontal right line, 
as the hanging of the decks, hanging of the sheer, etc. 

4. fig. +a. Dependence. Ods. 

©1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode t. xxxiii. Sr at For pat oon 
hath his comyng out, and his hanginge, of pat oober. 

b. The condition of being in suspense or left 
over for an indefinite time ; also hanging-up. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett, (vol. IL.) 86 If .. pretenders 
avoid a sudden falling, it is by enduring a tedious hanging, 
receiving perpetuall affronts. 1890 Pad/ Madd G. 20 June 
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HANGING. 


7/t This measure authorized the ‘hanging up’ of bills by 
either House provided. .that the consent of the Crown were 
obtained. 1892 /did. 27 Jan. 2/2 A hanging-up resolution 
is never satisfactory. ; 

5. concr. Something that hangs or is suspended ; 
something attached, an appendage ; also fg. (Usu- 
ally in f/. Also hangings-on.) 

1549 LATIMER 2d Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 55 As it 
foloweth in the texte wyth the appurtenaunces and hang- 
ynges on. 1552 — Sevm.in Lincoln i. 63 These be sequels 
or hangings on, wherewith the chiefe dish is poudred. 1611 
Suaxs. Cymb. m1. iii. 63 In one night A Storme .. Shooke 
downe my mellow hangings: nay my Leaues. 1633 P. 
Fietcuer Purple Isl. 11. vii, Many a cragge dependeth ; 
Like to the hangings of some rockie masse. 

6. sfec. A piece of drapery with which a bed- 
stead, the walls of a room, etc., are hung; a 
curtain or the like; also the material for this. 

1431 in Rogers Agric. § Prices II1. 550/3 Hanging to 
hall with a border of Cowchye work 11s. 1530 Patscr. 
129/1 Hangyng for a bedde, accoustrement de lict. 1663 
Cowtey Verses & Ess., Country Mouse, Behind a Hanging 
in a spacious room. 1758 Jonnson /dler No. 13 P10 A 
hanging that is to represent Cranmer in the flames. 1836 
B. Corney Bayeux Tapestry 3 A piece of hanging which 
belongs to the cathedral church of Bayeux. 


b. fl. The pieces, folds, or masses of tapestry 
or other stuff, with which a room or bed is hung; 


also extended to wall-paper (paper-hangings). 

1485-6 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 46 Hangings of Say 
to hang aboute the Ship, oon of vj peces. 1566 Ang. Ch. 
Furniture (1866) 71 Quishions for his house and hanginges 
for his bedd. 1593 Donne Sat. iv. (R.), Though his face 
be asill As theirs, which in old hangings whip Christ. 1673 
DrypDENn Marr. & la Mode ww. iv, No more than a picture 
in the hangings. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5434/3 Paper painted, 
or stained for Hangings. 1877 M. M. Grant Sun-MJaid i, 
He pushed back the hangings as he continued speaking. 

7. A steep slope or declivity of a hill. Now /ocal. 

c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) ix. 34 Pai er in be hingand [ex 
le declin] of pe hill. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. xii. 173 
Went vpon the hangynge of a montayne for to byholde. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xcviii. 140 Ladies Mantell groweth.. 
in the hanging of hilles. 1622 Bacon Hen. VJI Mor. & 
Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 332 Upon the brow or hanging of a hill. 
1888 G. VENABLES Gavianonum Greetings ii. 3, ‘The Hang- 
ing”, which forms part of the Garden and Grounds of the 
Rectory here. 1888 Berksh. Gloss. s.v., E’ll vind moor 
partridges on the hangin’ yander’n anywher. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 2) hanging day, 
matter, time; (sense 6) hanging-cloth, -paper; 
hanging clamp (see quot.) ; hanging committee, 
the committee who decide the hanging of pictures 
in an Exhibition (e.g. that of the Royal 
Academy); hanging-head, -post, -stile, the post 
or upright which bears the hinges of a door or 
gate; +hanging-holder, an attendant; hanging- 
needle, a seine-needle, used in attaching a fish- 
ing-net to the cork-line and foot-line; hanging- 
press, a press in which clothes are hung. 

c1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 123 *Hanging clamp, a 
semicircular iron with a foot at each end, to receive nails, 
by which it is fixed to any part of the ship to hang stages 
to, etc. c1gs00 Melusine xxvi. 206 Cyteseyns had hanged 
theire houses withoutforth toward the stretes, with theire 
best and rychest *hangyng clothes. 1817 Sforting Mag. 
L. 33 A painter having some interest with one of the 
*Hanging Committee. 1866 Reader 12 May 476 The 
hanging committee could not possibly have found artists 
to occupy them so worthily. 1888 ELwortuy W. Somerset 
Word-bk., *Hanging-head, same as Hanch; the upright 
part of a gate, to which the hinges are attached. 1624 
FLETCHER Wife for a month 1. ii, You scurvy usher. .thou 
poor base *hanging-holder. 1755 Jounsons.v., A *hanging 
matter. 1861 Sata Dutch Pict., Ship-Chandler (L.), It’s 
a hanging matter to touch a penny’s worth of them. 1752 
Lavy Luxsoroucu Let. to Shenstone 19 July, My *hanging- 
paper is arrived, and the cracks of the ceiling have been 
filled. 1792 Tvans. Soc, Arts X. 30 The limb of a Chest- 
nut..was put down as a *hanging post for a gate, and 
carried the gate .. fifty-two years. 1743 Westry Wks, 
(1872) XIII. 174 They broke..the *hanging-press. 1845 
Mrs. S. C. Hatt Wihiteboy xi. 93 What in Ireland is called 
a hanging press, in which ladies suspend their dresses. 
1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 225 *Hanging Stile, the 
stile ofa door or Shutter to which the hinge is fastened; 
also, a narrow stile fixed to the jamb on which a door or 
shutter is frequently hung. ; 


Hangin (heenin), Ap/. a. (prep.) [f. as prec. 
+-1nG*.} ‘That hangs. 

1. Supported above, and not below; suspended, 
pendulous; projecting downwards ; drooping. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 186/2 Hyngynge, pendulus, suspendens. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 115 b, The 
eares. .if they bee great and hanging, are signes of a Jade. 
1591 Percivatt SP. Dict., Himacas, hanging beds. 1610 
Hotiann Camden's Brit. 1. 690 The land there is hollow 
and hanging. 1626 Carr. Smita Accid. Vung. Seamen 11 
A hanging cabben, a Hamacke. 1726 Leoni Alberti’s 
Archit. I, 31/1 Huge pieces of hanging Stone. 1882 Suorr- 
HOUSE ¥. /nglesant 11. 228 It faded more and more into 
the hanging darkness, 

b. Hanging sleeve, a loose open sleeve hanging 

down from the arm; formerly worn by children 


and young persons. Hence hanging-sleeved aaj. 

1659 GaupEN T7ears Ch. 580 The Popes .. being then in 
their bibs and hanging-sleeves. 1683 Afol. Prot. France 
iy. 46 Children .. in their Nurse’s arms, or not out of their 
Hanging-sleeves, 1742 Richarpson Pame/a IV. 301 When 
I was a Girl, or when I was in Hanging-sleeves. 1748 — 
Clarissa Wks. 1883 VIII. 406 The hanging-sleeved, go- 
carted property of hired slaves. 1826 Scorr Woodstock v. 


HANGING. 


1841 Lane Avad, Nis, 1. 71 In which case they kiss the end 
of the hanging-sleeve. 

2. Leaning over, overhanging ; steep, declivitous. 
21350 Guy Warw.(A.) 5270 Pan com per bi an hongend hille 
-.Guyoun, 1480 Caxton Chyon. Eng. ccxxiii. 222 They.. 
met the baillol and his companye atan hongyng bought of the 
more in a streit passage. 1513 DouGLas nes ut. iv. 40 
Vndir a hingand hewch. 1598 Frorio, Si/o..he that hath a 
skowling looke..or hanging eie-browes. 1626 BAcon Sylva 
§ 600 To bring Water, from some Hanging Grounds, where 
there are Springs. 1787 Winter Syst. Husd. 99 The 
branches, or smaller drains ., are cut a-cross the ground 
with a hanging level. 1847 James ¥. Marston Hall vii, 
The dark man with the heavy hanging brow. 

b. Of a wood, garden, walk, etc.: Situated on 
a steep slope, top of a wall, etc. so as to hang over 
or appear to do so. 

Hanging Gardens (of Babylon), a transl. of L. pensiles 
horti (Quintus Curtius), xpewacrot xqroe (Plutarch, etc.). 

ex170 Newminster Cartul. (Surtees) 75 Le Hangande 
scauhe. 1487 /éid. 263 Hanhand bray. 1705 AppDISON 
Italy 315 We call hanging Gardens, such as are planted on 
the Top of the House. 1712 — Sfect. No. 415 P 3 The 
Walls of Babylon, its hanging Gardens. 1753 Hanway 
Trav. (1762) IL. 1. ix. 48 They abound in lofty trees, and 
different kinds of hanging walks. 1791 Map. D’ArBLay 
Diary 7 Aug., Hills..mostly covered with hanging woods. 
1871 L. StepHEen Playgr. Eur. i. (1894) 5 Its lovely group- 
ing of rock and hanging meadow. 

+3. Remaining in suspense or abeyance ; pending. 

¢1460 in Arnolde Chvon. (1811) 192 The lebel or artycles 
of the cause ayenst hym before you in the courte of cris- 
tiante moued and hanging. 1590 SpeNsER /. Q. 1. il. 16 
Both stand sencelesse. . Forgetfull of the hanging victory. 

+b. Pending, during; orig. with a sb. in abso- 
lute construction; when placed before the sb., 
liable to be treated as a prep.; cf. Durine, and 
Fr, pendant; this hanging (=Fr. cependant), 
pending this, meanwhile. Ods. 

ax420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 2654, 1 rede also how 
that, hangyng a stryfe Bitwene Kyng Porrus and a lord 
clept Fabrice. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 50 This 
hangynge, the duke..came aforethe kynge. 1491 — Vitas 
Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 1. xciii. 127 b/r Hangynge this tyme 
was a philosophre in the sayd cyte. c1s500 3 Kings Sons 91 
This tyme hangyng, ye may leue garrisons in this Reaume. 
1568 Grarron Chvon. II. 151 This matter thus hangyng, the 
king [etc.]. 162x Ersinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 52 
The patent was gyven up, hanging the suyte. 1628 Coke 
On Litt. 13a, Hanging the process, the defendant con- 
oe the land. 

. Having a downward cast of countenance ; 
gloomy-looking. (Often with play on HAnG v. 3.) 

1603 SuHaxs. Meas. for M. wv. ii. 34 A good fauor you 
haue, but that you haue a hanging look. 1607 MIppLETON 
Michaelmas Term ww. iii, Like a hanging morn, a little 
waterish awhile. 1766 T. Amory ¥. Buncle (1825) III. 79 
He had the most hanging look I have ever seen, 1855 
Browninc Fra Liffo 308 Have you noticed, now, Your 
cullion’s hanging face? , 

5. In transitive sense: That causes (persons) to 
be hanged; addicted to hanging. 

: 2648 Tuackeray Van. Fair xlii, Celebrated as a hanging 
judge. ; 

6. In various specific collocations or combina- 
tions, as hanging ball (Go/f), a ball lying on a 
downward slope; hanging barrel: see quot. ; 
+hanging basin, a basin with a hole in the 
bottom suspended so that the water might run 
from it into another vessel below; hanging 
bird = HANGBIRD ; hanging bits, small plates of 
iron fixed to the upright iron bar of a stocking- 
frame and having projecting studs which come into 
contact with the caster-backs ; hanging buttress, 
‘a buttress supported upon a corbel, and not stand- 
ingsolid on the foundation’ (Webster 1864) ; hang- 
ing-coal, -side, -wall (AZzz7g), that which hangs 
or leans over the working; + hanging-dog a. = 
Hane-poc; hanging gale: see GALE; hanging 
guard, a guard in fencing, esp. sabre-play: see 
quots.; also known as ‘high seconde’ ; hanging 
jack, a roasting jack hung before a fire; hanging 
knee (see quot.); + hanging laver=/anging 
basin;+}+ hanging lock, a padlock; hanging- 
moss, a lichen or moss that hangs in long fringes 
from the limbs of trees ; hanging press, a sliding 
book-press or case in a library which hangs, sup- 
ported above, in front of a fixed press, so that it 
can be drawn out to permit access to the shelves 
behind; also called a sliding press; hanging 
valve, a hinged valve which falls open by the 
action of gravity; + hanging-waggon, a coach 
hung on springs. 

1857 Chambers’ Inform, 11. 695/2 *Hanging balls..are 
caused by a little rise of the ground close behind the ball, 
from whatever cause. 1884 F, J. Brirren Watch & Clockm. 
120 [A] *Hanging Barrel..[is] a going barrel whose arbor 
is supported only at the upper end. 1558 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 150 Syxe *hanginge basons of latton, iij wasshinge 
basons of latton. 1759 B. Stiiincri. Econ. Nat. in Misc. 
Tracts (1762) 92 The *hanging bird .. fixes it[s nest] upon 
the bough of some tree hanging over the water. 1868 
Woon Homes without H. xiii, 241 The Baltimore Oriole 
goes by many names .. such as Hanging Bird, from the 
beautiful pensile nest which it makes. 1829 GLover //7s¢. 
Derby 1, 242 In 1714... Hardy added the caster-back and 
*hanging-bits [to the stocking-frame]. 1881 RayMoND 
Mining Gloss.,*Hanging-coal, a portion of the coal-seam 


75 


which, by the removal of another portion, has had its natural 
support removed, as in holing. 1667 J. Lacy Sauny the 
Scot v. Dram. Wks. (1875) 386 Looks he not like a dis- 
banded officer with that *hanging-dog look there? 1707 
tlope's New Meth. Fencing 12 Of the advantage that the 
*Hanging-Guard hath overall, or most of the other Guards. 
1889 A. Hutron Cold Steel 8 The Hanging Guard .. is 
formed by dropping the point to a level with the opponent’s 
right hip, raising the hand as high as the head, the edge to 
be uppermost—and looking at the opponent under the shell 
ofthe sword, 1893 Westm. Gaz. 3 July 3/1 The old hanging 
guard has been discarded, and in its place a position of 
“engage,’..has been adopted. 1660 Pepys Diary 4 Feb., 
They were buying of a *hanging-jack to roast birds on. 
c1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 123 *Hanging knee, those 
knees against the sides whose arms hang vertically or per- 
pendicularly, 1462 Zest, Hor. 11. (Surtees) 256 A *hangyng 
laver with the halling, a cesterne. 1483 Act 1 Rich. ///, 
c. 12 § 2 No Merchant Stranger .. shall bring into this 
Realme.. hanging candlesticks. .hanging lauers. 1493 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 82 My best hangyng lauour stondyng in 
my parlour. 1424 in Rogers Agvic. §& Prices III. 549/1, 6 
*hanging locks 1/6. 1495-7 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 261 
Hangyng lokes to the Storehouse dore. 1497 in Ld. High 
Treas. Acc. Scot. 2 Nov., Tua hingand lokkis to the thesaure 
kist. 188x Raymonp JZining Gloss., *Hanging-side, or 
Hanging-wall, or Hanger, the wall or side over the vein. 
1585 Hicins tr. Fenius’ Nomencl. 266/2 Pilentum..an 
*hanging waggon: a stately waggon for ladies and gentle- 
women: acoch. 1777 HooLe Comenius’ Vis. World (ed. 
12) 109 Great persons are carried..in a hanging-waggon, 
which is called a coach. 1875 Uve’s Dict, Arts (ed. 7) II. 
782 *Hanging-wall..the rock which hangs over the lode. 
1883 Standard 20 Jan. 1/5 The hanging wall is composed 
of granite. 

Hence + Hangingly adv., in a hanging manner. 

1548-67 Tuomas /¢al. Gram., In pendente, hangeyngly, 
or in doubte. 

Hangle, var. of HENGLE Ods. 


Hangman (henmé&n). [f. Hane v.+Man.] 
1. A man whose office it is to hang condemned 
persons ; also more generally, an executioner, a 
torturer, racker. Common hangman, the public 


executioner. 

1393 Lanct. P. Pl. C. vit. 368 Pe hangeman of tyborne. 
1483 Vulgaria abs Terentio 10b, See how froward a face 
on hangeman makes. 1526 Tinpate JZark vi. 27 The 

ynge sent the hangman and commaunded his heed to be 
brought in. 1622 Masse tr. A leman’s Guzman a Aff, I. 
328 Since the Hang-man dealt so roughly with him.. 
racking as much from him as there needed no farther 
confession. 1647 CLARENDON Hist. Red. u. § 51 A Paper 
..ayowed to contain the matter of the Treaty, was burned 
by the Common Hang-man. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. 
Tongue, Hangman’s wages, thirteen pence halfpenny, 
which according to vulgar tradition was thus allotted, one 
shilling for the execution, and three halfpence for the rope. 
1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 175 The Commons began by 
resolving .. that the Covenant should be burned by the 
hangman in Palace Yard. 


b. ¢vansf. A term of reprobation; also used 


playfully. Also fig. 

1553 IT. Witson Rhez. (1580) 123 Amplification .. to calla 
naughtie fellowe theef, or hangman, when he is not knowne 
to bee any suche. 1599 SHaxs. Much Ado ui. ii. 11 He 
hath twice or thrice cut Cupids bow-string, and the little 
hang-man dare not shoot at him. 1645 Mirton Codast. 
Wks, (1851) 373 You suffer’d this nameles hangman to cast 
into public such a despightfull contumely. 


2. attrib. and Comé. 

1825 CampBELL Jo Memory Spanish Patriots vy, Manglers 
of the martyr’s earthly frame! Your hangmen fingers 
cannot touch his fame. 1859 Gen. P. THomprson Audi A lt. 
II. lxxxvii. 56 Put to two deaths at once by the hands of a 
hangman-judge. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. xii, ‘It strikes 
me rather as a hang-man air.’ 

Hence Hangman-like a. andadv.; Hangman- 
ship, the office or function of hangman. 

1684 Otway Atheist v. (1735) 107 Six or seven arm’d 
rogues with hangmanlike faces. 1824 Lanpor Jag. Conv. 
Ser. 1. Wks. 1846 I. 23, I abominate and detest hangman- 
ship. 1881 SwinpurNne Mary Stuart ww. i. 137 [They] rage 
not hangmanlike upon the prey. 1883 Birmingham Weekly 
Post 22 Sept. 4/7 ‘Vo decide upon the claims of 1,200 candi- 
dates for the hangmanship of England. 

Ha‘ngment. 0s. exc. dial. [f. Hane v. + 
-MEN? : peth. after judgement. ] 

1. Hanging. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 225/2 Hangement [v.r. hongment], 
suspendiunt, suspencio. c1440 Gesta Rom. xxxvi. 146 
(Harl. MS.) This is to seye, My soule hathe choson hong- 
ment. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1. viii. 324 Power into hange- 
ment and intodeeth. 1888 Erworruy WW, Somerset Word- 
bk., Hangment..also hanging, execution. 

2. (See quots.) 

1825 Brockett NV. C. Gloss.,s.v., To play the hangment, 
is to be much enraged, to play the very deuce. 1828 
Craven Dial., Hangment .. an expression of surprise, as, 
‘what the hangment!’ 1887 Pad? Mall G. 19 Oct. 6/1 
‘What the dickens have you to do with it?.. who the 
hangment are you?’ 

Ha‘ng-nail. [f. Hane v. + Naw ; but historic- 
ally an accommodated form of angnazl; cf. AGNAIL 
3.] A small piece of epidermis partially detached, 


but hanging by one end, near to a nail. 

1678 R. L’EstranGE Seneca's Mor, xxiii. (1705) 482 The 
Ripping of a Hang-nail is sufficient to Dispatch us, 
a 1825 Poise Voc. E. Anglia, Hang-nail, a minute portion 
of the cuticle, rising and slivered off about the roots of the 
finger-nails. 1842 Fr. A. Kempce Rec. Later Life (1882) 
II. 219 Will you..be so good as to remember what a hang- 
nail is like? 


+Hangrell. Sc. Ods. [f Hane v. (Cf. MDu. 





HANK. 


hangereel a term of reproach, a gallows-bird.)] A 
gallows; see also quot. 1802. 

a1605 Potwarr Flyting w. Montgomerie 772 Gleyd gan- 
grell, auld mangrell! to the hangrell, and sa pyne. 1802 
S1ppatp Chron. Scot. Poetry Gloss. (Jam.), Hangare/l, 
hangrell, an implement of the stable, upon which bridles, 
halters, etc. are hung. 

+Ha'ngster. Olds. rave. [ME. hangestre, fem. 
of hangere, ANGER : see -STER.] = HANG-woman. 
_ ©1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode m1. xviii. (1869) 144 Now, quod 
j, art thow an hangestere? Ye, certeyn, quod she. 

+Hangum-tuum. humorous. 

(Perh. a parody on judicium tuum, or et ideo habeat 
Judiciunt swum, ‘and therefore let him have his judge- 
ment’; a phrase found in court rolls, referring to hanging.] 

¢ 1650 Dialogue on Oxford Parl. in Harl. Misc. (1808-12) 
II. 127 (D.), Yom. They shall not come and rob him by 
astrong hand. W7//. They durst hardly do that; for then 
it had come to hangum-tuum. 

+Hangwite. O/d Law. A penalty and 
offence mentioned in Domesday Book, and in Zeges 


Willelmi: see quots. 

1086 Domesday 1. 262b, Hangeuuitham faciens in ciuitate 
[de Cestre] x. sol. dabat. Propositus autem regis uel 
comitis hanc forisfacturam faciens xx. solid. emendabat, 
a1195 Charter Rich. I, in Wetherhal Register (1897) 30 
Quiete..de Ferdwita et hengwita..et de blodwita. a 1200 
Laws of Will. I, 1. c. 4 Si quis latronem sive furem, sine 
clamore et insecutione ejus, cui dampnum factum est, ceperit, 
et captum ultra duxerit, dabit x. solid. de henwite [/*, fe-r¢ 
hengwite], et ad primam divisam faciet de eo justitiam. 
Quod si eum ultra primam divisam sine justitiarii licentia 
duxerit, erit in forisfacto xl. sol. c1z50 Gloss. Law Terms 
in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Hangwite..Quite de larum pendu sanz 
sergant. 1579 Rasrett Expos. diff. Words, Hangwit, that 
is to be quite of a theefe or felone hanged without iudge- 
ment, or escaped out of your custody. 1641 Termes de la 
Ley 179. 

Hang-woman. once-wd. A woman who 
performs the function of a hangman. 

1883 Philad. Press 30 Aug. 4, In Ireland,a sheriff once, 
not being able to find a hangman, hired a hangwoman. 
1884 Pall Mali G. 4 Jan. 11/1 Some amusing tales about 
sextons and hangmen (and of one hang-woman). 


Hangworthy (he nwa.di), a. rare. [f. Hane 
v.+ Worruy; cf. dlameworthy, trustworthy, etc., 
in which, however, the first element is a sb.] 


Worthy to be hanged. 

1580 SIDNEY Arcadia (1622) 426 To lay their hang-worthy 
neckes vpon the constancie of his promised pardon. c 1670 
Expost. Let. Men Buckhm.2/2 Most Hang-worthy Gentle- 
men! 1888 Scott. Leader 22 June 4 A provisional list of 
the half-a-dozen most hangworthy of my confreres. 


|| Hanif, Haneef (hanzf). [Arab. Caius 
hanif, app. the same as Heb. Fam hanéf impious. 

It has been conjectured by Sprenger and others that in 
Mohammed's early days there was a sect of reformed Jews, 
who professed to follow the religion of Abraham, to whom 
enemies gave the epithet ané/, ‘impious’, and that 
Mohammed, being misled as to the meaning of the word, 
adopted it in a good sense.] . 4 

A name or epithet applied in the Koran to 
Abraham ; hence, also, to one sincere or orthodox 
in the faith of Islam. By historical writers, applied 
to a sect of religious reformers, with many of 
whose tenets Mohammed identified himself, as pro- 
fessing to restore the religion of Abraham. 

Hence Hanifism, Hanifite (Hanee-, Hany-) sd. 


and a. 

1734 SALE tr. Koran vi. 79, I [Abraham] have turned my 
face to him who originated the heaven and the earth, as 
a hanif, and I am not of the idolaters, 1877 J. E. Car- 
PENTER tr. 7vele’s Hist. Relig. 94 Yo constitute Hanyfism 
into a religion, a fixed doctrine, an organised worship, and 
a divine sanction were needed. These were provided by 
Mohammed. 1877 Dovs Mohammed, Buddha §& Christ it. 
85 He aimed [at first] at nothing else than to restore the 
religion of Abraham, the Hanyfite creed. 1883 Eucycl. Brit. 
XVI. 546/2 There were individuals who were not content 
with a negation, and sought a better religion.. They were 
called Hanifs, probably meaning ‘ penitents ’, men who strive 
tofree themselves from sin. They did not constitute a regular 
sect, and had in fact no fixed and organized views. 

Hank (heyk), sd. Also 6 hance, 6-7 hanke, 
7-9 hanck(e. [Found in 14th c.; app. from 
Norse; cf. ON. igh fem. (:-*hanku), genit. hankar 
hank, coil, skein, clasp; also Aankz m., the hasp 
or clasp of a chest; Sw. hank m., string, tie-band, 
rowel; Da. hank handle (as of a basket), ear of 
a pot. (The connexion of senses 6 and 7 with the 


others is not certain.) ] 

1. A circular coil or loop of anything flexible. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 173/2 An Hank. 1513 Douctas 4nezs 
u. v. [iv.] 34 As he [Laocoon] etlis thair hankis to have rent, 
And with ie handis thame away have draw. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreat. 1. (1677) 40 Vie them fast with the two 
ends of the Silk, that they may hang in so many Hanks. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury ul. ili. 107 An Hankisa slipping 
made up into a knot. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. in 
Yrnl. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 196 The hair .. is usually twisted 
into many little ringlets or hanks. 1877 W. THomson Voy. 
Challenger I. ii. 119 The stems. . were coiled in great hanks 
round the trawl-beam. aa 

2. A skein or coil of thread, yarn, etc. ; a definite 


length of yarn or thread in a coil. 

A hank of cotton yarn contains 840 yds. ; of worsted yarn 
s6o yds. To make a ravelled hank, to entangle a skein, 
hence fg. ‘to put anything into confusion’ (Brockett). _ 

1560 Rottanp Crt, Venus u. 694 Ane Reill .. To reill 
thair hankis .. of reid gold wyir, 1633 oa 
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HANK. 


Bks. (Surtees) 328 For sixe hanckes and 3 cutts of yarne. 
1776-7 Act 17 Geo. I/T, c. 1x § 11 Every several hank of 
such worsted yarn shall..contain seven raps or leas. 1834 
Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 41 Knotting my hanks of gut. 
1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 102 In cotton yarns, the rule of 
numbering is very simple, being the number of hanks, each 
eight hundred and forty yards long, requisite to form one 
pound in weight. Thus No. 40, written 4o’s., denotes yarns 
of which forty hanks weigh one pound. 

fig. 21745 Swirt To Dr. Sheridan 31 Thy words together 
wa. in small hanks, Close as the Macedonian phalanx. 
1896 Home Missionary (N. Y.) July 136 The tangled hank 
has yet many knots and hitches. ; 

8. A loop of string, wire, or the like, used to 
fasten things together, or to hang a thing up by; 
spec. in rural use, A bight of rope or a withy used 
as the fastening of a gate or hurdle. 

1388-9 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 57, j hank pro cemetar’. 
1617 Marxuam Cavai. v1.9 If his Rider start him sodainly, 
or fold his hankes too straite. 1641 Best arm. Bhs. 
(Surtees) 16 Yow are to make your hankes 3 quarters of a 
yarde in length, and to putte to everie barre yow sende to 
fielde ahanke. 1788 W. Marsuaty Vorksh. Gloss., Hank, 
a with, or rope, for fastening a gate. 1855 RoBINSON 
Whitby Gloss., Hank, a rope-loop for fastening a gate. 

b. aut. A hoop or ring of rope, wood, or iron, 
fixed upon the stays, to seize the luff of the fore-and- 
aft sails, and to confine the staysails thereto, at 
different distances (Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk.). 

171r W. SuTHERLAND Shipbuilder’s Assist. 134 Fore-sheet, 
Main-sheet, Hanks, Swifter. 1769 FALCONER Dict. Marine 
(1789), Anneaux d’étai, the hanks of a stay-sail. 1794 
Rigging & Seamanship 1. 88 Reefhanks, short pieces of 
log-line, or other small line, sewed at certain distances on 
the reefs of boom-sails. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. 
132 A rattling of hanks announce that the flying-jib has 
come in. 1883 Harfer’s Mag. Aug. 450/1 Then comes a 
foresail, which is fitted with hanks to the fore-stay. 

ce. Hank for hank: see quots. 

1760 C. Jounston Chirysal (1822) II. 238 Able to go, hank 
for hank with any thing that swims the sea. 1794 Rigging 
& Seamanship 11. 251* Hank-for-hank, when two ships 
tack and make a progress to windward together. 1867 
Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Hank for hank. 

4. fig. a. A restraining or curbing hold; a power 
of check or restraint: esp. in ¢o have a hank on or 
over any one. Now rare or dial. 

1613 T. Potts Disc. Witches (Chetham) Piva, The said 
witches .. had then in hanck a child of Michael Hartleys. 
1706 Farqunar Recruit. Officer u. ii, "Twill give me such 
a hank upon her pride. 1721 Strype Zccl. Meme. 11. xxi. 
172 So that their landJords might have them [the tenants] 
upon the hank. 1771 Smottettr Humph. Cl. (1815) 251 
Humphry had this double hank upon her inclinations. 1825 
brocketr XN. C. Gloss. s.v., To keep a good hank upon 
your horse, is to have a good hold of the reins, 1851 De 
Quincey Ld. Carlisle on Pope Wks. 1862 XII. 45 He had 
defied all the powers of Chancery to get a hank over him. 

b. Connexion, entanglement; 70 hanks with, no 
relations with, nothing to do with. dal. 

1888 E.wortuy W, Somerset Word-bk., Hanks, connec- 
tion or dealings with—used only with a negative construc- 
tion..I have heard people warned. .‘ not to have no hanks’ 
with a certain horse, or with an undesirable bargain. 1893 
Wiltsh. Gloss. s.v., ‘1 won’t ha’ no hank wi’ un’, will have 
nothing at all to do with him. 

5. The handle of a jug or pot. dial. 

¢1530 in Gutch Col. Cur. I1. 318 The mending of twoo 
Pottile Pottis .. the gilding and mending the hancs lyddes 
and saudering them in sartaigne places. 1847-78 Ha tt- 
wELL, Hank, ahandle. Somerset. 

6. A baiting of an animal. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue s.v., A Suiithfield hank, 
an ox rendered furious by over driving and barbarous treat- 
ment, 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Hank, a bull-bait, or 
bullock-hunt. 1813 Sforting Mag. XLII. 24 To appear at 
a mill, a hanck, or a dog-fight. 1881 Dzprose’s Annual 
64/2 The needful preparations for these Tiger Hanks. /édid. 
66/2 Thus ended my first, though. .not my last tiger hank. 

7. A propensity; an evil habit. dad. 

17ax Baitry, Yank, a Habit, Custom or Propensity of 
Mind. 1825 Brocxerr WV. C. Gloss., Hank, a habit. 1828 
Craven Dial. s.v., ‘Shoe’s gitten a sad hank o’ runnin out 
ot neets.’ 1878 Cusmbld. Gloss., Hank, an evil habit. 

Hank (heyk), v. Also 4 hance, haunk, 4-7 
hanke, 7 hanck. [Known from 13th c.; prob. 
from Norse: cf. ON. haha to coil, refl. hankask 
to coil oneself up, f. Apzk, hank- sb.: see prec. 
(The connexion of senses 5 and 6 is uncertain.) ] 

1. trans. To fasten by a loop or noose; to entan- 
gle; to catch by any loop-like part. Now dal. 

[c 1205 Lay. 25872 Beod pine feder-heomen Ihannked mid 
golde.] a@1300 Cursor M. 16044 Ful herd pai did [him] 
hanc, And bonden broght him forth as thef. c 1430 Henry- 
son Mor. Fab. 50 The Lyon fled and..Fell in the net and 
hankit fute and head. 1513 Douctas 4? eis vu. iii. 10 At 
the schoyr wndir a gresy bank, Thair nauy can thai ankir 
fast and hank. 1617 Markuam Caval. vi. 44 He shall hold 
[the reynes] fast betweene his fore-finger and his thumbe, 
and then hanke them about his hand twice. 1858 R. S. 
Surtees Ask Mamma \iii. 242 Others hank their horses on 
to the crook at the door. 1894 Crockxert Lilac Sunbonnet 
39 There he hung, hanket by the waistband o’ his breeks. 

Jig. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 456 Dedli synnes .. gastely 
sla ilk mannes saule, That er hanked [Zavzé. 17S. bound] 
in al or in any of tham. 1744 E. Erskine Sev. Wks. 
(1871) IIL. 201 The heart of the bride being thus hanked or 
catched with the glory of the Bridegroom. 

+2. To hang. Ods. (Perh. a scribal error.) 

c1465 Eng. Chron.(Camden 1856) 10 The kyng pardoneth 
the thy drawyng and hankyng, but thyn hed shalle be 
smyte of. 

3. intr, To hang or remain fastened; to ‘catch.’ 
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(In quot. 1547 prob. a misprint.) : ‘i 

1547 Hoorer Declar. Christ vii. (Zurich) Hij, The same 
bodye that hankyd upon the crose. a@1616 Beaum. & FL. 
Scornf, Lady v. iv, You should have hankt o’ th’ bridle, Sir, 
i’ faith. Mod. Sc. Take care that your line does not hank 
on the bushes. 

4. trans. To make up (thread) in hanks. 

1818 Topp, //ank, to form into hanks. Used in the north 
of England. 1825 in Brockett J. C. Gloss. 

5. To bait: cf. HANKER sé.! slang. 

1823 [see Hanker s0.!]_ 1893 in FARMER Slang. 

+6. zntr. =HANKER v. I, 2. Obs. 

1589 C. Octanp in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 71 Where I 
hanked after plentie I have runne upon scarcetie. 1716 
Cuckoo in Facobite Songs (1871) 23 He'll fley away the wild 
birds that hank about the throne. 

Hence Hanking v@/. sd. 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 16 The 8th thinge belonge 
to barres is fold-hankes or hankinges, as they call them, 
which is as thicke againe as plough-string, beinge a_loose 
kinde of two plettes. 1820 J. Creranp Rise § Progr. 
Glasgow 45 The hanking of handspun yarn. 

+ Harnker, sd.! Ods. [f. HAnK 50. 6 or v. 5 + 
-ER!.] One who takes part in bull-baiting. 

1811 Lexicon Balatronicum, Bull Hankers, persons who 
over-drive bulls, or frequent bull baits, 1823 EGan Grose’s 
Dict. Vulg. Tongue, Bull Hankers, men who delight in the 
sport of bull-hanking ; that is, bull-baiting, or bullock-hunt- 
ing. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I, 1171 [Smithfield] 
drovers, and bullock-hankers. 

Ha‘nker, 53.2 [f. Hanxer v.] A longing 
after something; a secret yearning. 

1827 Beppoes Le#. Oct. in Poems p. Ixxvii, Nothing but 
the desperate hanker for distinction -. ever set me upon 
rhyming. 188x T. Harpy Laodicean 1. ix, She has not 
shown a genuine hanker for anybody yet. 

Hanker (he‘yke1), v. [Not known before 1600; 
history obscure. Mod.Du. has Aesheren (Plantijn, 
1673, hungkeren), dial. hankeren, in same sense. 
Generally thought to be frequentative and intensive 
deriv. of Hane v., but cf. HANK z. 6.] 

1. intr. To ‘hang about’, to linger or loiter about 
with longing or expectation. Now dal. 

160r F. Gopwin Bs. of Eng. 539 [He] hauing hankered 
a long time about the Chauncery. 1641 Mitton Reform. 
11. (1851) 66 But let us not..stand hankering and politizing, 
when God..points us out the way to our peace. a 1652 
Brome Eng. Moor 1. i. Wks. 1873 II. 3, 1 was hankring at 
an ordinary, In quest of a new Master. 1713 WARDER 772e 
Amazons 53 If you find any [hornet] Rance about your 
Bees. 1858 Hucues Scouring of W. Horse viii. 198, I used 
to hanker round the kitchen, or still-room, or wherever 
she might happen to be. 

2. To have a longing or craving. Const. after; 
less usually with for, or zjin. 

In Johnson’s time ‘Scarcely used but in familiar lan- 
guage’; now common in literature. 

1642 Rocers Maaman 111 The soules misery is. .that she 
is alway hankering and catching at every shadow and 
vanity. 1652 NEEDHAM tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 248 The 
Saxons inhabiting the shore over against us, hanker’d after 
it. 1768-74 Tucker Zt. Nat. (1852) Il. 15 The mind.. 
always hankering after what she has not. 1835 THIRLWALL 
Greece I. viii. 325 The tendency of human nature to hanker 
after all that is forbidden. 1850 KincsLey A/t. Locke x, 
To be told what you’ve been hankering to Know so long. 
1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh 1x. 514 That Romney 
dared to hanker for your love, 

Hence Ha'nkerer, one who hankers; Ha’nker- 
ing ff/.a.; whence Ha’nkeringly adv., in a han- 
kering manner. 

1845 Lp. Camrpett Chancellors cxxiv. (1857) VI. 84 The 
bishops. .had among them hankerers after the exiled family. 
1859 Kincs.ey AZisc. (1860) I. 286 Hankerers after fame and 
power. 1864 WessteER, Hankeringly. 

Hankering (he'ykorin), v7. sd. 
-InG1l,] A mental craving or longing. 

1662 J. Barcrave Pofe Alex. VII (1867) 79 He had 
an ambitious hankering after acap. 1678 BuTLER Hud. 11. 
il. 239 And felt such Bowel-Hankerings, To see an Empire 
all of Kings. rz71z STEELE Sfect. No. 431 P 3, I then took 
a strange Hankering to Coals; I fell to scranching ’em. 
1771 FRANKLIN Axtobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 16, I still had a 
hankering for the sea. 1893 A. Jessorp Stud. Recluse vii. 
217 The hankering for what we call sympathy is the virtue 
—or the vice—of advanced civilisation. 

Hankle (he‘nk’l), v. dial. Also 7-8 hanckle. 
[f. Hank v.+dim. and freq. ending -tu.] sans. 
+a. To fasten lightly. Ods. b. To twist or en- 
tangle; also fig. 

1621 SANDERSON 12 Sevmt. (1637) 356 An unruly Coult.. 
fettered and side-hanckled for leaping. 1781 J. Hutrron 
Tour to Caves Gloss., Hanckle,toentangle. 1825 BrocKETT 
NV. C. Gloss., Hankle, to twist, to entangle thread, silk, 
or worsted. 1855 Ropinson Whitby Gloss., Hankled or 
Handkled, joined hand-in-hand in a pursuit. ‘They 
hankled him on’, enticed him to unite. 

Hanksite (he yksait). 47iz. [Named in 1885 
after H. G. Hanks, mineralogist, California: see 
-1rE.] Sulphate and carbonate of sodium, found 


in hexagonal prisms of white or yellowish colour. 

1885 Amer. Frnil. Sc. Ser. ut. XXX. 133 Hanksite, anew 
anhydrous sulphato-carbonate of sodium. 

Hankyl, obs. form of ANKLE. 

¢1475 in Wr.-Wiilcker 751/4 Hec cavilla, a hankyl. 

Hanky-panky (henkijpenki). sdang. [An 
arbitrary formation, prob. related to hocus focus, 
hoky-poky.| Jugglery, legerdemain ; trickery, 
double dealing, underhand dealing. 

1841 Punch I, 88 (Farmer) Only a little hanky-panky. 


[f prec. + 
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1847 Aus. Situ Chr. Tadpole x\vii. (1879) 409 Necromancy, 
my dear Sir—the hanky-panky of the ancients. 1864 E. 
Vates Broken to Harness xxxviii, If there was any hanky- 
panky, any mystery I mean, 1881 Atheneum 27 Aug. 265/1 
Madame Blavatsky’s hanky-panky with teacups and cigar- 
ettes. 1887 Brack Sabina Zembra 46x He won't play 
hanky-panky with me, ‘ 

attrib. 1865 B. Briertey /rkdale I. 292 Any sort 0 
hanky-panky work. 1882 J/rs. Raven's Temft. V1. 41 
Some hanky-panky trick of hers. 

Hanlawhile : see HANDWHILE. 

Hann, var. of KHAN, caravanserai. 

Ha‘nnayite. JZ. [Named 1878 after J. B. 
Hannay of Manchester: see-1TE.] Hydrous phos- 
phate of magnesium and ammonium found in slender 
yellowish crystals in the guano of Skipton Caves, 

1879 Min. Mag. 11. 108 Hannayite..found at the Skipton 
caves, Victoria. ‘ 5 

Hanover (he‘novai, orig. stressed as in Ger. 
hander). [Ger. Hannover.] The name of a 
North German town, the capital of a country of the 
same name, formerly an Electorate of the Empire, 
now a province of Prussia; in 1714 the Elector of 
Hanover became king of England. Go to Hanover 
= begone, be off (cf. go to Hexham, Bath, Jericho) ; 
so fo send to, wish at Hanover. Hence, Hanoverian 
(heenovierian) @., of or pertaining to Hanover or 
the House of Hanover; sd. an inhabitant of Han- 
over; also, an adherent of the House of Hanover. 
+ Hanoverianize, + Hanoverize vds., ¢rans. to 
make Hanoverian; zz¢r. to become Hanoverian. 

17.. Swirt Wks. (1768) VII. 264 And now God save this 
aonie realm, And God save eke Hanover; And God save 
those who hold the helm, When as the King goes over. 
1744 Lond. Mag. 649 Our Hanovranised Ministers here. 
1775 Asn, Hanoverian, belonging to Hanover..A native of 
Hanover. a1797 H. WALroLe Aen. Geo. [/, III. 179 Sir 
John Philipps reproached Pitt with Hanoverizing. 1827 
Macautay Hadlan’s Const. Hist. Ess. (1887) 78 Like 
William and the princes of the Hanoverian line. 1869 
Rocers Hist. Gleanings 1. 37 It became manifest that the 
law of the Hanoverian succession would be respected. 

Hanper: see HANAPER. 

|| Hans (hans). A familiar abbreviated form in 
German and Dutch of Johannes, John; hence, a 
German or Dutchman. 

1569 Harpinc in Yewel’s Sedit. Bul (1570) 5 Accused by 
Hicke, Hob, and Haunce, and judged by Jacke and Gill. 
1667 Lp. Orrery State Lett. (1743) II. 202 We shall give 
Monsieur, or Hans, or both, good entertainment. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. IV. 485 For Hans, after filling the 
pockets of his huge trunk hose with our money. .would, as 
soon as a press gang appeared, lay claim to the privileges 
of an alien. ’ ; 

+b. Hans-in-kelder (Dutch, lit. Jack-in-cellar) ; 
an unborn child; cf. Ger. Hanschen im keller. 

1635 Brome Sfaragus Garden 1. iv. Wks. 1873 III. 159 
Come here’s a health to the Hans in Kelder, and the mother 
of the boy, if it prove so. 1648 NeepHam Aercurius Prag- 
maticus No.1. A iij b(Stanf.), The Birthday of that precious 
new government; which is yet but a Hans-en-kelder. 1656 
in Biount Glossogr. 1663 Drypen Wild Gallant v. ii, It 
seems you are desirous I should father this hans en kelder 
here. 1785 in Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue. 

Hans, obs. form of HANSE. 

Hansard! (hensaid). Ast. [f. Hanse + 
-ARD. (As a surname, Hansard occurs early in 
13th c., but its identity is doubtful.)] A member 
of one of the establishments of the German Hanse. 

1832 McCuttocn Coma. Dict. (1852) 655 The merchants 
of the Hanse towns, or Hansards, as they were then com- 
monly termed, were established in London at a very early 
period. Jéid. 656 The Hansards were every now and then 
accused of acting with bad faith. 1890 CUNNINGHAM 
Growth Eng. Comm. Early & Mid. Ages § 121 At the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century the Hansards found that 
their monopoly of the Baltic trade was threatened. 

Hansard? (he'nsaid). The official report of 
the proceedings and debates of the Houses of Par- 
liament; colloq. so called as having been compiled 
for a long period by Messrs. Hansard. Also ¢ransf. 

1876 L. StrerHEen Hours in Library Il. 154 Hansard was 
not, and newspapers were in their infancy. 1880 Gent/. Mag. 
CCXLVI. 79 The Queensland legislature .. has its own 
official daily Hansard. ; 

Hansardize (hensaidaiz), v. [f. prec. + -1ZE.] 
trans. To confront (a member of Parliament) with 
his former utterances as recorded in ‘ Hansard’ ; 
to prove (a person) to have formerly expressed a 
different view or opinion. Also adso/. 

1869 Huxtey in Sci. Opinion 5 May 506/2 I do not wish 
to Hansardize Sir William Thomson by laying much stress 
on the fact that, only fifteen years ago, he entertained a 
totally different view of the origin of the sun’s heat. 1869 
Lp. GranviL_e SP. in Ho. Lords 15 June, I will venture now 
—to use a word, an admirable word invented by the noble 
lord opposite—to Hansardise. 1894 Athenxum 15 Dec. 
822/2 M. Ollivier goes out of bis way to attack Thiers by 
‘Hansardizing’ him, as the Prime Minister Lord Derby 
used to say. 3 

Hence Ha:nsardiza‘tion, the action of ‘ Han- 
sardizing’. 

1883 Hux.ey in ¥rx/. Educ. t Mar. 97/2 That process so 
hateful to members of Parliament, which may be denoted 
by the term ‘ Hansardization ’. 

Hanse (hens, || hanzo). Azst. Also 2-7 hans, 
6-7 haunce, haunse. [a. OF. hanse, and med.L. 
hansa, a. OHG, (and Goth.) anusa (=OE. ds) 


HANSE. 


military troop, band, company, MHG. hanse 
fellowship, association, merchants’ guild. 

The early examples of this word relating to England 
occur in Latin charters and other documents, and in the L. 
form Aansa, the precise sense of which, e.g. in the phrase 
‘gilda mercatoria et (07 cum) hansa’, is often difficult to 
determine. See the discussion of the word in Gross, The 
Gild Merchant 1, Appendix C. The following two main 
senses may be distinguished, but the order of their appear- 
ance in Eng. is not clear.] 

1. A company or guild of merchants in former 
times; an association of merchants trading with 
foreign parts; the merchant guild of a town; also, 
the privileges and monopolies possessed by it; 
sometimes, app., the guild-hall or ‘hanse-house’. 

The Old Hanse was the Fellowship of the London Mer- 
chants which had a monopoly of the foreign trade of London 
since Norman times; the Wew Haxse was the company of 
Merchant Adventurers first incorporated in 1497, which 
received charters from Henry VII in rs05 and Elizabeth 
in 1566. 

1199 Charter of K. Fohu to Dunwich in Brady Boroughs 
‘(1790) App. to Concessimus etiam eis hansam, et Gildam 
Mercatoriam, sicut habere consueverint. 1297 in Lib. Cust. 
(Rolls) 1. 7x Quod non sunt del Hauns de Amyas, Corbie, 
et Nele, nec aliquid habent in societate cum hominibus 
eorundem partium, nec cum creditoribus ejusdem Hanciz. 
1552-3 in Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. Cecil Papers 1. 132 
{Petition to Lord Chancellor, from the] New Haunce [of 
the Merchant Adventurers, for redress of their grievances 
against those of the] Old Haunce. 1587 FLeminc Covtz. 
Holinshed V1. 275/1 A deed, in which king John granted 
to the citizens of Yorke a guildhall, hanse, and other liberties, 
1594 Piar Fewell-ho. 1. 89 Offering to exchange their 
freedome, both of the olde Haunce and of the newe, 
for this multiplying Art [of alchemy]. c¢1600 Brit. Mus. 
Add, MS. 18913, If. 23 (Gross I. 195 wofe) Euerie 
persone admitted into the Freedome of the Fellowshippe 
of Merchant Adventurers of the Realm of England 
shall pay at suche his admission yf he come in one the 
old hanse, as yt ys termed, 6s. 8d. sterlinge, And yf he 
come in one the new hanse, tenn markes sterlinge. 1623 tr. 
Favine's Theat. Hon. 1. iv. 79 Made among one part of 
them a Hanse, that is to say, a League and Societie. 1872 
Cosmo Innes Lect, Scott. Legal Antig. III. 114 All the 
burghs beyond the Munth had a confederacy called by 
the name of Hanse. [But it is disputed whether this was 
the meaning or effect of the Ziberum ansum conferred by 
K. William the Lion, 1165-1214, upon all his burgesses 
north of the Munth: see Gross I. 197.] 1890 Gross Gild 
Merch, 1. 198 note, This Hanse of London flourished in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries .. Bruges and Ypres 
were at the head of this league, which originally consisted 
of seventeen towns of Flanders, and North France, 

b. sfec, The name of a famous political and 
commercial league of Germanic towns, which had 
also a house in London. £f/, The Hanse towns 
or their citizens, 

1305 in Zz6, Cust. 1. 112 Quod Alemanni de Hansa, mer- 
catores Alemanniz, sint quieti de ij solidis, ingrediendo et 
exeundo .. ad Portam de Bisshopesgate. 1485 in J7Zazt, 
illust. Reign Hen. VIT (Rolls) I. t15 The merchants 
of the Hanze in Almayne, having a house in the city 
of London, commonly called Guyldhall Theutonicorum. 
1503-4 Act 19 Hen, VII, c. 23 ‘For be Stillyard’, To the 
prejudice hurt or charge of the seid merchauntes of the 
Hanse, 1598 Haxtuyt Voy. I. 155 [They] passed through 
the chiefe cities of the Hanse and treated in such sorte with 
the Burgomasters of them that [etc.]. @1618 RALEIGH 
Invent. Shipping 24 The rest, the Popes, then the Hanses, 
and lastly the Turks have in effect ruined. 1890 Gross 
Gild Merch. 1. 196 In charters conferred by English kings 
upon the Teutonic Hanse, gild and hanse are used synony- 
mously. 

2. The entrance-fee of a medieval trading guild; 
also, a toll or impost levied upon merchants or 
traders not of the guild. 

[This was a very early sense of Hausa: see Du Cange.] 

1200 Charter of K. Fohn to Ipswich (Gross Il. 121) Ad 
ponendum se in Gilda et ad hansam suam eidem Gilde 
dandam. 1279 Andover Gild Rolls (Gross II. 292) Quod non 
tenetur aliquid super Gildam quam tenet, pro qua interro- 
gatus fuit soluere suum hans. 13.. A. Adis. 1571 (MS. 
Laud) He gaf be bisshopp to gode hans, Riche Baizes be- 
sauntz & pans. did. 2935 Sendith ows, to gode hans, On 
hundreb pousande besauntz From 3er to 3erne molke ee faile. 
1659 Brit. Mus. Add. MS, 18913, lf. 19 (Gross I. 195 zoe) 
For all Hanses, Fines and Broakes att Admissions, and all 
Broakes condemned in Court for any kind of Transgressions 
against the orders of the Fellowshipp. 1890 Gross Gild 
Merch, 1. App. C. 194 The term ‘hanse’ was most com- 
monly used to denote a mercantile tribute or exaction, 
either as a fee payable upon entering the gild merchant, 
or as a toll imposed upon non-gildsmen before they were 
allowed to trade in the town. 


3. attrib, and Comd., as hanse-house, the house 
in which the members of a hanse met, a guild- 
hall; sometimes =sense I ; + hanse-penny, a pay- 
ment levied by a hanse; also hamse-gild, etc. b. 
Hanse city, Hanse town, one of the towns of the 
German Hanse or Hanseatic League; so Manse 
association, league, merchant, etc. 

a1135 Charter of Thurstan to Beverley in Rymer Fadera 
(1816) I. ro Volo ut burgenses mei de Beverlaco habeant 
suam hanshus. 1337 Andover Gild Rolls (Gross II. 333) 
Et solutum est eadem die de Hanspanes..iis. xid. 1585 in 
Poulson Beverlac I. 330 The rent, revenewes, yssues, 
profittyes, and comoidytyes perteyninge to the hanse house 
and comynaltie of the same towne. 1 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. V. xxiv. 472 The men of York had their Hanse- 


house; the men of Beverley should have their Hanse — 


house too, 
b. 1571 Act 13 Eliz. c. 14 Merchant strangers..from the 
Ixxii. hanse Townes, 1598 Haxtuyt Vay. I, 155 The com- 
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mon society of the Hans marchants. 160r R. JoHNSON 

“ingd. § Commw. (1603) 76 Not subject to the duke, but 
a free and hanstown. 1630 2. Yohnson's Kinga. § Commuw. 
268 Of Hanse cities there were 72, mutually bound by 
ancient leagues to enjoy common privileges and freedomes. 
1783 Hanway 7vav. (1762) II. 1. iii, 14 Hamburg is well 
known to be ahanse town. 1787 A. ANDERSON Hist. Cowz7. 
I. 502 The naval superiority of the Hans-League at this 
time [1474]. 186x M. Parrison Ess. (1889) I. 41 Edward.. 
granted new privileges to the Hanse association. 

Hence Hansing vd/. sb., as in hansing-silver, 
money paid for admittance into a hanse. 

1304 in Collect. Buriensia Add. MS. 17391 (Gross Gild 
Merch. 11. 32) ij solidos et unum denarium, quam quidem 
solutionem vocant inter se hansing-silver. 

Hanse, obs. form of HANcE. 

Hanseatic (hensz,z'tik), @. Also 7 anse-, an- 
siatike, hansiatick, -tique. [ad. med.L. havsed- 
ticus, f. MHG. hanse: see Hanse.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the German Hanse. 

1614 SecpEN Titles Hon. Pref. Ciij, The Hansiatique 
Societie, beginning about CID.CC. of Christ some while 
before Frederique the second. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ 
Voy. Ambass. 27 'Tis numbred_ among the Hanseatick 
Towns. 1665 Maney Grotius’ Low C. Warres 265 De- 
yenter, formerly a free City of the Anseatike League. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. Il. 275 The Hanseatic association, com- 
monly called the Hanse towns. 1861 M. Patrison £ss. 
(1889) I. 44 The free towns of Liibeck, Bremen, and Ham- 
burg as heirs of the corporate estate of the Hanseatic 
League, became possessed of the Steelyard. 

b. as sb, A member of the Hanse. 

1787 A. Anperson Hist. Comm. I. 502 Any city of the 

Hanseatics. 


Hansel: see HANDSEL. 


+Hanselin. 0és. rare. In 4-5 hanselyn(e, 
hanslyne, hanse lyne, haunseleyn (also ans- 
let). [a. OF. hainselin, hamselin.] A kind of 
jacket or ‘slop’, worn by men in the 14th c. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. P 348 The horrible disordinat 
scantnesse of clothyng, as been thise kutted sloppes or 
haynselyns [v.77. hanselyns, haunseleynys, hanse lynes, 
hanslynes, anslets]. 

+Hanse-pot. Oés. Also haunce-, haunch-. 
An ornamental pot or vase of some kind. 

1561 Gifts to Queen in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. I. 111 A 
haunce-pott of allabaster garnished with silver. 1575 /7v. 
Abp. Parker’s Goods in Archwologia XXX. 25, j hance 
potts withe Angells wings chased on the bellies, withe 
covers annexed, weyinge xliij oz. 1590 /zv. Sir T. Ranisey, 
ibid. XL. 336 vj hanse potts parcell gilt poiz Ixxxv oz. 


+Hanskin. Ods. [ad. Ger. Hanschen, dim. of 
Hans.] (Cf. Hans, and Eng. use of Jack.) 

1631 Bratuwalt Whimzies, Sayler 89 Stares cannot bee 
more faithfull in their society, than these hanskins in their 
fraternity. 

Hansom cab; also short hansom (hz'n- 
sim). [f. Manso, surname of an architect who 
in 1834 patented a vehicle with some of the 
essential features of this cab.] A low-hung two- 
wheeled cabriolet holding two persons inside, the 
driver being mounted on a dickey or elevated seat 
behind, and the reins going over the roof. 

1852 Cor. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 343 A flying hansom 
cab, which cut along almost at railway speed. 1882 Serjr. 
BALiantINnE £.xZe7. li. 20, I have lived to see an archbishop 
in a hansom cab! 1884 MCartny Zug. under Glad- 
stone xiil. 250 Joseph Aloysius Hansom, who invented the 
Hansom cab, died this year [1882]. 

B. 1847 Punch XIII. 193 The Hansoms were rattling. 
1870 DisraeLi Lothair xxvi. (D.), He hailed a cruising 
hansom ..‘’Tis the gondola of London’, said Lothair, as 
he sprang in. 1893 19¢% Cent. Mar. 470 The hansom as 
we know it bears little resemblance to the cumbrous 
vehicle designed by the inventor. y 

b. attrib. as hansom cab-driver, -cabman. B. 
hansom-driver ; hansom-borne adj. 

1849 THAckERAy Pendennis II. xxxvi. 346 The cabman, 
although a Hansom cabman, said thank you for the gratuity 
which was put into his hand. a@1860 Ats. SmitH Jed. 
Student (1861) 17 Dashing up to the door as Hansom cab- 
drivers are wont todo, — 

Hence Ha‘nsom (7?) v., (cf. CAB v., COACH v.), 
to travel or goin a hansom. Hansomeer (once- 
zwd.), the driver of a hansom. 

1890 Barinc-Goutp Avminell xli, To think that I..a 
raging Democrat, should be hansoming it to and fro between 
my Ladies and Honourables. 1893 F. F. Moore Gray Eye 
or So III. 50 Driving as fast as the hansomeer thought 
consistent with public safety. 1894 Miss BroucuTon 
Beginner xi, One slippery January morning as she hansoms 
it along. 

Hansom(e, -sum, obs. ff. Hanpsomn. 

Han’t, ha’n’t, vulgar contr. of have not. 

Hant, obs. form of Haunt; pa. t. of Hent, Obs. 

Hantle (ha‘nt’l). Sc. and xorth. dial. [Not 
known before ¢ 1700; origin obscure. 

It has been conjectured to be identical with Da. and Sw. 
antal, ‘number, quantity, multitude ’, which suits the sense, 
but presents historical and phonetic difficulties, esp. as to 
the initial % in Sc. ; it has also been viewed as composed of 
hand+tale number, which suits the form, and as a cor- 
ruption of Hanke, or of handful: the last is unlikely, seeing 
that handful, handfw itself exists in all the dialects.] 

A (considerable) number or quantity; a good 
many, a good deal. 

1692 Sc. Preshyt. Elog. (1738) 149 Here’s a great Hantle 
of Bonny-braw well-fac’d young Lasses. 1814 Scotr Wav. 
xxix, He has a hantle siller. 1816 — Aztig. xvi, A hantle 
letters he has written. 1823 J. Witson Marg, Lyndesay 





HAP. 


xxxiii, They make the avenue look a hantle tosher. 1896 
Masson in Edinb, Even. News 14 Nov. 4/2 Scotland had 
been a hantle the better for having had him. [In Glossaries 
of Cumberland, Mid Yorkshire, Whitby, etc.; in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Gl. Hantle, hont/e ‘a handful’.] 

Hanylon, in 2k. St. Albans, error for Have- 
LON Uv. 

Hanypere, obs. form of HANAPER. 

Hap (hep), sd.! arch. Also (3 heppe), 3-7 
happe, 4-6 hape, happ. [Early ME. a. ON. 
happ neut., chance, hap, good luck. The same 
root is found in OE, gehexp adj., fit, hepléc equal. ] 

1. Chance or fortune (good or bad) that falls to 
any one; luck, lot. 

c1z0s Lay. 3857 His hap [c 1275 heppe] wes ba wurse. 
Itid. 4894 Brennes wes swide hende, his hap wes be betere. 
1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 447 Gode cas & hap ynou..com to be 
kyng. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 59 He had bien in 
his courte, whan his happe was more hard. c1400 Destr. 

Troy 4671 Pai comyn to the cost.,And here hyt into hauyn 
as hom happe felle. @1533 Lp. Berners Huon clxi. 618 
Alas what hap and desteny haue I. 1630 R. Yohnson’s 
Kingd. & Comm. 56 If you have the good hap to come 
into their houses. 1667 Mirton P. L. 1x. 421 He sought 
them both, but wish’d his hap might find Eve separate. 
1770 Warine in Phil. Trans. LXI. 379 It has not been my 
hap to meet with it elsewhere. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. 11. 
iii, Remember then thy hap erewhile A stranger in the 
lonely isle. 1884 Besant Chi/dr. Gibeon u. iv, Sickness 
and suffering, birth and death, good hap and evil hap. 

2. (with Z/.) An event or occurrence which be- 
falls one; a chance, accident, happening; often, 
an unfortunate event, mishap, mischance. 

c 1208 Lay. 18215 He wes his hire-merke in zuer zlche 
happe. 1390 Gower Conf. 1, 43 A wonder hap which me 
befelle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 273b/1 That I be no 
more constreyned to haue soo many cursidnesses or ylle 
happes. x891 7voub, Raigne K. Fohn (x61z) 38 No redress 
to salue our awkward haps. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 154 
P 3, I entertained the Company .. with the many Haps and 
Disasters. 1849 Gro. Exior in Zzfé (1885) I. 201, I have 
nothing to tell you; for all the ‘haps’ of my life are so 
indifferent. 

+3. Good fortune, good luck; success, pros- 
perity. Ods. 

a32zz25 Leg. Kath. 187 Bisohte him help, and hap And 
wisdom. a1300 Cursor M. 5564 Drightin bam sent bath 
happ and sele. 1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. xx. 383 Now kynde 
me auenge, And sende me happe and hele. ¢1440 Gesta 
Rowe. \xxi. 388 (Add. MS.) He had hape in all thing that 
he bought. 1887 Yottell’s Misc. (Arb.) 255 My hap is 
turned to vnhappinesse. 1681 W. Roxpertson Piraseol. 
Gen. (1693) 471 Some have the hap; some stick in the gap. 
1813 Scorr 7%ierm. 1. Introd. iii, Be it hap, or be it harm. 

4, Absence of design or intent in relation to a 
particular event ; fortuity; chance or fortune, con- 
sidered as the cause or determiner of events. 
(Occasionally personified.) 

1340 Ayenb. 24 Huanne pe lheuedi of hap hep hire hue3el 
y-went to be man. c1374 CHaucer Boeth. v. pr. i. 117 
(Camb. MS.) Hap is an vnwar bytydynge of causes as- 
sembled in thingis pat ben don for som other thinge. ¢ 1385 
Cuaucer L. G. W.1773 Lucrece, Hap helpeth hardy man 
alday. c1420 Pallad. on Hush. wu. 710 Hit is bot happe of 
plaunte a tre to gete. 1534 More Ox the Passion Wks. 
1311/r Thynges accompted to fall vnder chaunce and hap. 
1645 UssHer Body Div. (1647) 50 Nothing semeth to passe 
by meer hap or chance. 1888 Quiver May 504/2 By curious 
hap..[she] was actually located at ‘The Beeches’. JZod. 
As hap would have it, I went there also. 

+b. In phr.: By (through, in, on) hap: haply, 
by chance, casually; perchance, perhaps. Also, 
in same sense, Ox (upon, i) haps. Obs. 

1388 Wycur Yosh. xiv. 12 If in hap the Lord is with me, 
and Y mai do hem awai, as he bihi3te to me. ¢1400 Lan- 
Sranc’s Cirurg. 66 (MS. B.) Penne by hap sum grete drope 
of blod may be congelyde togedre. a@ 1400-50 Alexander 
4936 Pou sall here apon happis.,Pat neuire hathill vndire 
heuen herd bot pi-selfe. 1533 More Confut. Baris vu. 
Wks. 775/1 Yf it fortuned them to fal vppon it by happe. 
1625 Hart Anat, Ur. 11. xi. 122 One may through hap.. 
hit the naile on the head. 1642 FuLLER Holy & Prof. St. 
ut, xii, 181 They must needs hit the mark sometimes, though 
not by aim, by hap. 

+e. In hap: in case. Obs. 

¢1340 Cursor M, 6801 (Trin.) In happe he hab on bac nor 
bed Clo to hule him but pat wed. 1388 Wyciir Dax, iv. 
24 In hap God schal for3yue thi trespassis, 

Hap, 50.2 north. dial. [f. Hap v.2] A cover- 
ing of any kind, 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc., Hap me with thy petticoat, 
Grant me for a hap that charming petticoat, 1787 Burns 
Brigs of Ayr 25 When the stacks get on their winter hap, 
1846 Brockett’s N.C. Gloss. (ed. 3) 1. 209 Hap is a cover 
of any kind of stuff, but generally applied to one of coarse 
material. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Haps, over- 
clothes ; rugs, shawls, great coats, etc. 

Hap (hep), v.! arch. Also 4-7 happe, 5 hape. 
[ME. happe(u, f. Hap sb.1; cf. ODan. happe to 
chance. ] 

1. intr. To come about by ‘hap’ or chance; to 
happen, come to pass, occur, chance. a. with the 
event expressed either by a sb. or pron. preceding 
the verb as subject, or by a clause or infinitive fol- 
lowing it, the verb being then generally preceded 
by 74. Formerly with auxiliary de instead of have. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 521 A Lioun .. may lightlych drive 
Of hertes an holle herde as happes ilome. ¢1374 CHAUCER 
Troylus Vv. 796 Happe how happe may, Al sholde I deye, I 


wole here herte seche. 1377 Lancu, P. Pd. B. vi. 47 Wel 
may happe in heuene, Pat he worth worthier sette. 1398 


HAP. 


Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. ii. (1495) 103 Suche euyll shape 
..happyth selde in wymmen. cx400 Desty. Troy 7553 As 
hit happit of bes hynd, herkyn a while! c148g9 CaxTon 
Sonnes of Aymon ii. 86 Theyr fayne aventure that was 
happed to theym that daye. 1509 Fisuer Fun. Serm. 
Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 306 ‘The perylles .. whiche 
dayly..myght haue happed vnto her. 1523 Lp. Berners 
Froiss. 1, \xxvi. 97 It happed so well for hym, that it rayned 
all night. 1554-9 in Songs § Baill. (1860) 2 For nowe is 
hapt that I fearedde least. 1596 Suaks. Zam. Shr. IV. iv. 
107 Then wherefore should I doubt: Hap what hap may, 
Ile roundly goe about her. @1677 Barrow Sev. Wks. 
1716 I, 22 What can hap to him worthy to be deemed evil ? 
1808 Scott Marm. m1. xiv, Thus oft it haps, that..A feather 
daunts the brave. 1880 Tennyson Battle Brunanburh xv, 
Never had huger Slaughter of heroes. . Hapt in this isle. 


+b. with an indirect object (dative). (Const. as 
ina.) Obs. 


61380 Sir Merumb. 1634 To schewe to be borw my sawe, 
how pat ous is hapid. c1385 Cuaucer L. G. IW. 634 
Cleopatra, In the se it happede hem to mete. ¢ 1430 Sy7v 
Gener. (Roxb.) 5577 If any thing hap him amys. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. xxx, It may me happe a remedy 
to fynde. 

2. To have the hap, fortune, or luck (¢o do some- 
thing, or with clause). 

(With the indirect obj. of 1b changed into the subject, 
thus ‘ Az (it) happed to come’, ‘Ze happed to come ’.) 

1393 Lancv. P. PZ. C. xu. 114 Yf pou happe .. bat bow 
hitte on clergie. c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 100 (MS, B.) 
Ofte tymes alle bese causes happe to come togedres. 1566 
T. Starceton Ret. Unt. Fewel wv. 55 If the Skie fal, we 
may happe to catche Larkes. 1612 Drayton Poly-olé. i. 9 
He of the race of Troy a remnant hapt to find. 1714 Gay 
Sheph. Week, Thursday 8 A maiden fine bedight he hapt to 
love. 1814 Scott Ld. of /sles 1. xiii, Where’er I happ’d 
to roam. 

3. To come or go by chance; to light or chance 
on or upon, Cf. HAPPEN v. 4. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 205 If ye happe therupon Ye shal 
be riche men for ever. 1548 W. PatreN Axp. Scotd. in 
Arb. Garner III. 92 Whose Grace..had happed upon a 
fellow likea man. 1590 RecorDE, etc. Gr. Artes (1646) 154, 
I have a generall rule for the fraction that may hap in this 
worke. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars v. xl, But he is hap’d 
into his earthly hell. 1718 Be. Hurcuinson Witchcraft xv. 
(1720) 168 He chanced to hap upon a Boy. 1762 Foore 
Orators 1. Wks. 1799 I. 217 Was it yourself that was hap- 
ping about here but now? 1863 A. B. Grosart Sizall Sins 
Pref. Note (ed. 2) 14 [This book] I have not been fortunate 
enough to hap upon. 

+ 4. To have luck (of some kind), to speed, or fare 
(well or ill). Ods. 

c1350 Will. Palerne 3340 3e wite bei do wrong, be worse 
schul pei happe. 1377 Lanoi. P. P7. B. m. 284 Rizte as 
agag hadde, happe shul somme. a 1400 Octouian 1437 
Thorgh Godes grace well he hapte. 1601 ? Marston Pasquil 
& Kath, 11. 391 Your ship (the Hope-well) hath hapt ill, 
returning from Barbarie. 

+ 5. ? To take one’s luck. Ods. rare. 

1575 R. B. Appius §& Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 151 
Therefore hap and be happy, hap that hap may. 

Hence Happing ///. a. 

1593 Q. Exiz. tr. Boethins (E. E. T. S.) 17 Thinkes thou 
that this world is wheeled by rash and happing chaunce? 
/bid. 103 It coms not of nought, for it hath his own proper 
occasion, of which the happing and unlookt for luck, seems 
to haue wrought this hap. 

Hap, v.2_ Now only Se, and déal. Also 4-4 
happe, 6 hop. [Derivation unknown. Its dis- 
tribution from East Anglia and Lancashire to 
Scotland seems to point to Norse origin.] 

1. trans. To cover up or over. 

13.. L. E. Allit. P. B. 626 Pre mettez of mele menge & 
ma kakez, Vnder askez ful hote happe hem byliue. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 12627 Fund a bag full bret.. Happit at be hede 
of his hegh bed, 1501 Doucras Pal. Hon. Prol. 38 The 
dasy and the maryguld vnlappit Quhilks all the nicht lay 
with their leuis happit. 1560 RoLLanp Crt. Venus 1. 399 
With hir awin hand scho happis me. 1570 Levins Manip. 
27/18 Happe, to cover. 1813 Hocc Qucen’s Wake, Kil- 
meny vi, Her bosom happed wi’ flowerets gay. 1891 L. 
Keitu //adletts 11. ix, 189 How softly they [leaves] fell and 
happed the graves ! 

+b. transf. and fig. Obs. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 9198 What wildnes, or worship, waknet 
my hert For to hap her in hert, pat hates my-seluyn ? 
c1420 Pallad. on Hush. ut. 214 This sk[e]p vnto the tree 
thow bynde & happe. 1576 Gascoicne Philomene (Arb.) 
102 Stonie walles Which fast (in hold) hir hapt. 

2. To cover for warmth, as with extra clothing 
or bed-clothes ; to wrap; to ‘tuck wp’ (in bed). 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 6802 (Gitt.) He has nouber on bac nor 
bedd, Clath to hap him. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 9017 He gaf hym drynke poysoun, And happed hym 
warme, and bad hym slepe. c¢1440 Vork Adyst. xviii. 195, 
I pray be Marie happe hym warme. 1465 J. Paston in 
Paston Lett. No. 528 II. 235 Worsted for dobletts, to happe 
me thys cold wynter. 1551 Ropinson tr. AZore’s Utop. 1. 
(1895) 151 If he had them he should not be the better hapt 
or couered from colde. 1591 Nasue Prognost. 21 [He] shall 
hop a harlot in his clothes all the yere after. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul 1.1. xxiv, A lucid purple mantle in the West 
Doth close the day, and hap the Sun at rest. 1674 Ray 
NV. C. Words 23 To Happe: to cover for warmth. 1724 
Ramsay Tea-t, Misc. (title) Hap me with thy Petticoat. 
@ 1825 in Forsy Voc. E. Anglia. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop 
Yorksh, Dial., Hap up the children well in bed, it’s varry 
cold. 1865 Kincstey Herew., xxiv, His chaplain hapt him 
up in bed, 1893 STEVENSON Catriona 277, 1 took my cloak 
to her and sought to hap her in the same. 

3. To put or lay as a covering (07). Obs. 

13.- Gaw. § Gr. Knt. 655 His clannes & his cortaysye 
croked were neuer, And pite, bat passez alle poyntez, byse 
pure fyue Were harder happed on pat habel ben on any oper, 
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Hence Happed /f/.a.; alsoHap-warm, a warm 
wrap or cloak (dza/.). 

1641 Best arm. Bks. (Surtees) 17 Well happed sheepe 
are the best for anhard faugh. a1774 Frercusson Hadlow- 
Fair 4 Whan fock.. Their winter hap-warms wear. _ 

+ Hap, v.3 Obs. Also 6-7 happe. [a. F. hag- 
per to seize suddenly, a. Du. happen to snatch, seize. ] 


trans. To seize. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 80b, The feoffour entrethe 
and happethe the possession of the deede poll. 161z Corcr., 
Happer, to hap, or catch; to snatch or graspe at. 1613 SIR 
H. Fincu Law (1636) 30 The Lord that first can happe the 
Wardship of his heire, shall haue it. ; 

Hap, v.4 Sc. Also 9 haup. ¢vans. and zntr. To 
turn to the right : used in the management of horses 
in the yoke, and esp. as a call to a horse so to 
turn ; opposed to wyzd, turn to the left. Hence jig. 
neither to hap nor to wynd, to take neither one 
course nor the other, 

a 1745 Meston Poems (1767) 16(Jam.) But he could make 
them turn or veer, And hap or wynd them by the ear. 
1794 Scotr Let. to Miss Rutherford 5 Sept. in Lockhart, 
In carters’ phrase [she] would neither hap nor wynd till 
she got rid of him. 1816 R. Kerr Agric. Surv. Berwicksh. 
503 (Jam.) Formerly, in speaking to their horses, carters 
employed haf and wynd in ordering them to either side, 
now mostly Azgh-wo and jee, 

Hap, Sc. form of Hop; obs. form of Huap. 

Hapalote (he'palout). [ad. mod. Zool. L. hapa- 
lotis, {. Gr. amadés soft + obs, ob7-, ear.] An Aus- 
tralian genus of rodents of the mouse family, having 
large tapering soft ears, and enlarged hind legs 
somewhat like those of the jerboa. 

[1887 H. H. Howortn Mammoth § Flood 370 Six or more 
species of hapalotes and mus have been found in the 
Wellington valley caves.] 

Hape, obs. form of APE. 

c1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 750/24 Hee simia, a hape. 

Hapeney, obs. form oF HALFPENNY. 

+Hap-harlot. 00s. Also 6 hopharlot, 
hap-harlat, 7 evvon. hap-hartlet, 8 happarlet, 
hapherlet. [f. Hap v.2+Haruor varlet, knave: 
cf, wrap-rascal.| A coarse coverlet. 

1552 Hutort, Happe harlot, couerlet so called, satta, 
teges. 1573-80 Barer Adv, H 122 A Hapharilat, a course 
couering made of diuers shreds. 1577 Harrison England 
ul. xii. (1877) 1. 240 Our fathers..haue lien full oft vpon 
straw pallets, on rough’mats couered onelie with a sheet 
vnder couerlets made of dagswain or hopharlots. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Haphartlet. 1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), 
flapherlet or Happarilet. axz825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, 
Hap-harlot, a coarse coverlit. 

Haphazard (he'phz:ziid), sd., a. and adv. [f. 
Hap s.1+ Hazarp: lit. ‘hazard of chance’.] 

A. sb. Mere chance or accident ; fortuity. Chiefly 
in phr. at, dy (¢22) haphazard, by mere chance, 
withont design ; at random, casually. 

1575 R. B. Appius & Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 106 
[One of the dramatis persone] Haphazard. 1576 FLeminc 
Panopl. Epist. 227 It is hap hazard, if you escape undamni- 
fied. did. 237 Happe hasarde it is, if you be not prest out 
for asouldier. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 339 
The interchangeable course of these calamities, commeth 
not to pass by hap hazard. 1642 Rocrers Naaman 21 One 
that goes not to worke at a meere hap-hazard. 1726 Leoni 
Designs Pref. 1/1 Ornaments thrown together at hap-hazard. 
1862 Beveripce Hist. India II. v. viii. 479 Everything was 
left toa kind of hap-hazard. 1889 Spectator 23 Nov., The 
. hereditary principle, with all its necessary haphazard. 

+b. A matter of chance. Ods. 

1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 268 If the 
generation take not effect at the first comming, it isa great 
hap hazard, but that at the second a female shalbe begotten. 
a1680 Cuarnock Attrib. God (1834) I. 557 How many 
events..seem to persons ignorant of these counsels to be a 
hap-hazard. 

B. adj. Characterized by haphazard ; dependent 
upon chance or accident; random. 

1671 Maynwarinc Axc. § Mod. Phys. 101 This is not 
atime to practice with hap hazard medicines. 1805 SoUTHEY 
Lett. (1856) I. 346 But his praise and his censure are alike 
haphazard and worthless. 1872 Brack Adv. Phacton xxvii. 
365 Some haphazard remark. 1875 J. C. Cox Ch. Derbysh. 
I, 208 Fragments of coloured glass. .inserted in a haphazard 
fashion. 

C. adv, In a haphazard manner ; at haphazard ; 
at random; casually. 

1857 Dickens Ze?#z. (1880) II. 30 We came here haphazard, 
but could not have done better. 1873 H. Srencer Stud, 
Sociol. xv. 383 Knowledge of human nature gained hap- 
hazard. 1883 F. Harrison Choice Bhs. (1886) 395 This new 
social system did not come hap-hazard. 

Hence +Hapha‘zarder (obs. nxonce-wd.), ? one 
who ventures at haphazard. Hapha‘zarding, 
haphazard action. Hapha‘zardly adv., in a hap- 
hazard manner, at haphazard. Hapha‘zardness, 
haphazard quality or character. 

1573. G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 142 Who but happ 
hazarder in Madame fortunes lapp? a@xz819 J. Warr in 
Athenzum 6 Sept. (1890) 311/2 [He fell upon most of his 
best things by a kind of chance, or, as James Watt put it, 
by] ‘random haphazarding’. 1867 A thenxum 14 Sept. 336 
[KuBeca] in Ephes. iv. 14..is translated sleight: the proper 
rendering seems to be recklessness, haphazardness. 1874 
Burnanp Jy time xxv. 232 This haphazarding sort of pro- 


fession. 1887 Chamb, Frni. 26 Nov. 754 Seating them quite 
haphazardly. 
||Haphtarah (haftara). [Heb. monen 


haphtarah, pl. haphtaroth, lit. conclusion, f, 72» 





HAPLY. 


patar to bring to an end.] The lesson from one 
of the Prophets, which is associated with each lesson 
from the Law (called parashah), and is read after 
it in the Jewish synagogue on the sabbath. 

1723 Martner Vind. Bible 362 Which custom of reading 
these Haphthorahs as an addition to the law paraschas, still 
continues. 

Hapless (he'plés), a. Also 6-7 -les, -lesse. 
[f. Hap sé.1+-Luss.] Destitute of ‘hap’ or good 
fortune ; unfortunate, unlucky, luckless. 

1868 GraFton Chrox. Il. 2 Desyryng to ende their hap- 
lesse lyfe. a1592 GREENE Alphonsus v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 243/2 
O hapless hap! o dire and cruel fate! 1635 J. Haywarp tr. 
Biondi’s Banish'd Virg. 181 The object of an hopelesse and 
haplesse love. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 404 O much deceav’d, 
much failing, hapless Eve! #1720 SurrrieLp (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wks. (1753) 1. 5, 1 .. wish my hapless life a shorter date. 
1867 Smites Huguenots Eng. x. (1880) 170 Nor did dis- 
tinction in learning protect the hapless Protestants. 

Ha‘plessly, adv. [f. prec. +-ny *.] In a hap- 
less manner ; unfortunately, lucklessly; unhappily. 

a1631 Drayton Wks. IV. 1560 (Jod.) If ought it ail’d, or 
haplessly it cry’d. 1865 Kincs_ry Hevew. ix, He haplessly 
for himself thought he had a grievance. 1887 SWINBURNE 
Locrine 11. i. 44 This came By chance—mishap—most hap- 
lessly for thee. 

Ha‘plessness. are. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Hapless condition. In recent Dicts. 

Haplite (he'ploit). Ax. [f. Gr. amAois (see 
next) +-1TE.] (See quot.) 

1879 RutLey Stud. Rocks xii. 211 Aplite or haplite .. also 
termed semi-granite or granitell, is a rock..consisting of 
a crystalline-granular admixture of felspar and quartz. 

Haplo-, combining form of Gr. amAd-os, contr. 
dmois single, simple, as in Haplocardiac (hzeplo- 
kaaidiek), a. [Gr. capdia heart], having a heart of 
simple structure; belonging to the H/aplocardia or 
Brachiopoda. ||Haplo‘cerus [Gr. xépas hor], 
generic name of the Rocky Mountain sheep ; hence 
Haplo‘cerine a. Haplocyemate (-soi\zmét), a. 
[Gr. «inua embryo], developed directly from a 
more or less elongated gastrula (Cent. Dict. cites 
J. A. Ryder). Haplomorphic, -ous (-mgvsfik, -as), 
adjs. (Gr. hoppy shape], of simple form; belonging 
to the Haplomorpha, a division of medusans and 
also, in some classifications, of gastropods. Haplo- 
petalous (-pe‘talos) @., monopetalous; also, 
having a single row of petals (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 
Haplostemonous (-stz'monas), a. Lot. [Gr.ornpov 
stamen], having a single circle or row of stamens. 
Haplotomy (heplgtémi) [Gr.dwAoropia],a simple 
cutting or incision (Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 1854.) 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 2. 177 note, The andrcecium 
or the blossom is said to be Isostemonous or Haplostem- 
onous when the stamens are of one series equal in number 
to that of the ground-plan of the blossom, 


Haplodont (he:plodgnt), z.andsé. [f. Hapno- 
+ Gr, d50vs, d50v7- tooth.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the crowns of the molar teeth 
simple or single, and not divided into ridges, ete. 

2. Belonging to the aplodontidx, a family of 
North American rodents, called sewellels. 

B. sb. One of the Haplodontide. 

Haplography (heplygrafi). [f Hapno- + 
-GRAPHY.] Single writing ; the unintentional writing 
of a letter or word, or series of letters or words, once, 
when it should be written twice. (The opposite of 
DItroGRAPHY.) 

1888 Gow Comp. Classics 55 Haplography or Lipography 
..is a special and very common case of omission. 
W. M. Linpsay Jxtrod. Latin Textual Emend., iii, ‘The 
commonest kind of omission is that known as Haplography 
.. In Virgil G. iv. 311, for example, A/zscentur, tenuemgue 


magis, niagts aera carpunt. Some MSS. offer tenuemgque 
magis aera, omitting the second mags. 


Haplohedral (heplohdral), a. Cryst.  [f. 
HApuo- + Gr. dpa seat, base + -aL.]- Applied to 
a system or form in which each normal bears only 
one face. 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 54. 1895 StorY- MASKELYNE 
Crystallogr. v. 105 Where for each of its origin-planes the 
system or form belonging to it has only one plane extant 
parallel to the origin-plane, the system or form will be termed 
haplohedral. ; 

Haplology (heplglodzi). [f Hapno- + 
-LoGY.] The utterance of one letter, syllable, or 
word instead of two. Cf. HAPLOGRAPHY. 

1895 M. Bioomrieipin Amer. Fraud. Philol. XVI. 411 The 
philosopher who coined sysdbolatry after idolatry (the 
latter e(SwAoAarpeta changed by haplology.) 

Haply (he'pli), adv. Nowarch. or poet. Also 
4 hapliche, 5-7 happely. [f. Hap 56.1 + -1y2. 
The form happely connects this with Happiny.] 
“By hap’; by chance or accident; perhaps, per- 
chance; mayhap, maybe. 

1362 Lanct. P. PZ. A. vi. 104 Pe dore I-closet..to [kepe] 
ba ber anes Hapliche, an Hundred 3er er pou eft entre. 
1 3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 76b/1 Or I was unworthy to them 
or happely ony were unworthy to me. 1526 TINDALE 
Acts v. 39 Lest haply ye be founde to stryve agaynst god. 
1604 Suaks. Oth. rv. ti. 44 If happely you my Father do 
suspect. 1650 R, Staryiton Stvada’s Low C. Warresu. 
33 Some of them may be negligent .. and some happely 
ignorant. 1667 Mitton /. L. 1v. 378 My dwelling haply 


HAPPEN. 


may not please +. your sense, 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. 1. i. 
147 Hap’ly I stole unheeded to her Chamber. 1750 Gray 
Elegy 97 Haply some hoary-headed swain may say [etc.]. 
a 1862 Buckie Civiliz. III. v. 481 This age, haply, may 
not witness the emancipation. 

Ha’p’orth: see HALFPENNYWORTH. 

Happ, Happe, obs. ff. Har. 

Happen (he'p’n),v. Forms: 4-5 happene(n, 
hapnen, 4 hapene, -in, -yne, 4-6 happine, -yn(e, 
5 happin, -on, 4-8 hapne, (77/7. hapneth, hapned, 
etc.), 5- happen. [ME. f. Hap sd.1+-nn5 2, or 
extended form of Hap v.!] 

1. intr. To come to pass (orig. by ‘hap’ or 
chance); to take place; to occur, betide, befall. 
The most general verb to express the simple occur- 
rence of an event, often with little or no implication 
of chance or absence of design. 

a. with the event expressed by a simple subject. 
(Formerly sometimes with de as auxiliary.) 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 392 Pu mycht sone 
peryste be Be storme pat hapnis in be se, 1526 Tin- 
DALE Mark x. 32 What thinges shulde happen vnto him. 
1528 Lynpesay Dreme 56 The mater hapnit thus. 1540-1 
Exyot Jmage Gov, (1549) 153 He shewed there all that was 
hapned. 1651 Hoppes Leviath. 1. xxx.175 The greatest evill 
that can happen in this life. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 5 P8 
There happened between these Two Men a Dispute about 
a Matter of Love. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 131 He 
would like to know what will happen to him. 

b. zmpersonally, with or without 27. The event 
may be expressed by a sadbord. clause or infin. phr. 
following the vb. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 464 Sa happinnyt ban in 
pat pixie Pax wes dede lyand a 30ng man. Jéid., Berthole- 
meus 73 Gyf it hapyne sa pat he Wil thole hyme of 30u 
fundyn be. c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxv. 118 If it hapne 
pat any man..dye by be way. c1475 Raz Coilzear 382 
That I haue hecht I sall hald, happin as it may. 1877 
B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 13b, If there hap- 
pened to be any thing broken. 1582 N. Licueriexp tr. 
Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. ii. 6b, It happened not so. 
1660 Biount Boscobel 1. (1680) 47 Some of their party .. 
might quarter at the house (as had often hapned). 1700 
T. Brown tr. Fresny’s Amusem. Ser. & Com. 127 It hap- 
pening to Rain. 1796 JANE AustEN Pride § Prej. vii. (1833) 
24 As it happens, they are all of them very clever. 

+¢. with an indirect object (dative): To befall. 
Constr. as in a or b. Oés. or dal. 

13.. E, E. Allit. P. B. 27 Pe habel clene of his hert 
hapenez ful fayre. c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Fohannes 147 
It hapnyt syne pir 3unge men twa Vith Johne, bare master, 
for to ga. c1400 Destr. Troy 8831 Now fryndes, in faith, 
vs is faire happont. c14830 Mirour Saluacioun 3178 If 
hym hapne to haf enemys. 1523 Act 14 6 15 Hen. VII, 
c. 4 § 3 If..it shall happen any such person or persons to 
retourne into the realme. 1596 SPENSER S/ate /re/. (Globe) 
612/t Yf it should happen the Captayne suddaynly to dye, 
or to be slayne in battell. 1654 H. L’Esrrance Chas. / 
(1656) 52. 1801 E. Hetme St. Margaret’s Cave III. 272 Lest 
any vexatious accident should happen him by the way. 1815 
E. S. Barrett Heroine U1. 123 No harm shall happen you. 

+d. With out. (Cf. fo fall out.) Obs. 


a 1643 Lp. Fatxranp in View some Exceptions, etc. 
(1646) 124 The case he puts is morally impossible to happen 
out. 1684 tr. Eutropius vil. 106 It happened out that these 
two Consuls..were slain. 1701 Swirt Mrs. Harris’ Peti- 
tion Wks, 1755 III. 1, 60 Here’s an ugly accident has hap- 
pen’d out. 

_ +2. With Zo, w2¢0: To fall to the lot of; to fall 
into the hands of; to come in the way of. Oés. 

1574 Wuitcirt Def Aunsw. 1. Wks. 1851 I. 154 If tem- 
poral dominion or possession happen to the minister of the 
gospel. 1581 SAviLE Agric. (1622) 186 His Pretorship also 
he passed ouer in the same sort, with the like silence : for 
none of the iudiciall places happened vnto him. a 1626 
Bacon Max. §& Uses Com, Law (1636) 37 All such duties, 
rents, reliefes, wardships, coppyholds or the like, that had 
hapned unto him. 1686 W. pe Britains Hum. Prud. x. 
53 So little a part of it, as that which will happen to my 
share. @1764 R. Liroyp Ham, Lett. Rhimes Wks. 1774 
II. 85 More compassion..Than always happens to the 
share Of the more cruel human fair. 

3. To have the hap or fortune (¢o do something). 

(With the indirect obj. of xc changed into the grammatical 
subject; cf. Hap v.12.) 

13.. Cursor M. 3602 (Gott.) Pu may hapin to sla sum 
dere. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 239 Supplaunt with his slie 
caste Full ofte happeneth for to mowe Thing which another 
man hath sowe. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. w.(1586) 
160b, If they happen to eate Lupines, they will straight 
swell under theeyes. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 740 
One of their Ships .. happened to strike on a great Whale 
with her full stemme. 1792 Gent/. Mag. 17/2 The con- 
versation happened to turn on the lottery. 1838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick. iii, 1 happen to know that she is. 1871 Mortey 
Voltaire (x886)8 The impression that the hearer .. happens 
to have formed. 

4. To chance to be or to come; to come or go 
casually ; to make one’s appearance; to ‘turn up’, 
occur. Ods. or dal, exc. as in b. 

a Alexander 2364 Alexander with his armee .. 
Has happend jit ai hedire-to pe herre of his faes. c1470 
Henry Wallace v. 351 Scho .. tald his eyme, that he was 
hapnyt thar. 1513 Douctas 4? ve7s u. vili. 30 He felt him- 
self hapnit amyd his fone. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden cl, 
The knots or kernels that happen in any part of the body. 
1755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake 1. v. 37 Two other Officers .. 
oie up to us, asked how we happened abroad so late? 
ood . SEMPLE Building in Water 85, 1 once happened in 

mpany with a very ingenious Gentleman. 1800 WEEMS 
Washington i. (1877) 5 Some young Americans happening 
at Toulon, 1818 Scott Hrt, Mid/. xxxiii, It’s the only 
book thou canst not happen wrong in. 
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b. with on, upon (occas. of): To come upon by 
chance or casually, to chance to find or meet with. 
1533 More AZology 5 [They] can not yet happen on them, 
but after longe sekynge. 1535 CoveRDALE Esther vi. 1 
They happened on the place where it was wrytten [etc.]. 
1548 Hai Chron., Edw. JV, 190 The capitain.. happened 
by chaunce ofa fishar man. 1605 CAMDEN Jez. (1637) 312 
If sometime you happen ofan uncouth word. 1701 Lurr- 
RELL Brief Rel. (1857) V. 71 The Harwich. .happ’ned upon 
a quick sand. 1776 G. SempLe Building in Water 33 
When we were driving our Piles, we often happened on some 
of the large Stones. 1883 W. H. Bisnorin Harfer's Mag. 
Oct. 715/2 ‘Pockets’ of precious metals happened upon 
by miners. 1888 Riper Haccarp Col. Quaritch xii, I had 
just happened of him up a tree when you began to halloa, 

e. with z7f0. Obs. exc. U.S. 

1569 J. SANForD tr. Agvipfpa's Van, Artes 1434, If at any 
time a riche man happen into his handes, [etc.]. 1643 
Myst. Inig. 36 They happened into the company of a.. 
Priest. 1707 FuNNELL Voy. (1729) 193 If they do chance to 
come amongst them and happen into their hands. 1889 
Boston (Mass.) Frnd. 29 Oct. 2/3 Happening into a book 
auction sale in Boston. 

d. Happen in: ‘To go or come in casually ; esf. 
to ‘drop’ in (at a house). U.S. Happen in with, 
to fall in with, to meet casually. Sc. and “ng. dzal. 

1873 Mrs. Wuitney Other Girls xxxiii. (1876) 422 A friend 
or two happening in now and then to see them, 1883 W. 
Biaikie in Harper's Mag. Nov. 905/1 Just happen in with 
them at meal-time. 1893 McCartuy Red Diamonds I. 34 
Say, stranger, have you any objection if I happen in here 
along of you? : 

5. trans. (by ellipsis from 4b.) To meet with 
casually, to incur. @a/. 

1868 ATKINSON Cleveland Gloss., Happen, often used 
actively, in the sense of, To meet with, to incur. 1884 Pad 
Mall G. 16 Oct. 2/2 Men-of-war are constantly.. happening 
mischances of one kind or another. 

+ Ha‘ppen, 2. Obs. Also 4-yne. [Deriv. of 
Hap sd.) or v.t: suffix uncertain.] Fortunate, 


happy, blessed. 

13.. £. E. Allit. P. C. 13-15 Pay arn happen pat han in 
hert pouerté..pay ar happen also pat haunte mekenesse. 
13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 56 De hapnest vnder heuen. ¢1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Placidas 31 Happyne man is he bat, befor 
he pire taknis se, Penance to do here wil begyne. 

Hence + Ha‘ppenly adv., fortunately, happily. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Marcus 25 Pare he sa hapinly 
wrocht bane bat mony sawle to criste he wane. 

Happen, adv. north. dial. [app. HAPPEN v. 
in pres. subjunctive: cf. mayhap (in north. dial. 
mappen).| Mayhap, perhaps, maybe, perchance. 

1790 Mrs. WHEELER Westmid. Dial. 59 Weest happen git 
an Organ then. 1828 Craven Dial., Happen, used as an 
adverb, probably, perhaps. 1848 C. Bronte ¥ Ayre, She'll 
happen do better. 1865 T. Briertyin Harland Lanc. Ly. 
246 Happen the ice may let in. 

+ Happenable, a. Obs. rare. [-ABLE.] Capable 
of happening; that may possibly happen. 

@1659 Osborn Queries Misc. (1673) 583 Through a con- 
fluence of all events happenable to Man. 

Happening (he'p’nin),*v4/. sb. [-1ne 1.] 

1. The action of the vb. HAPPEN; occurrence. 

1551 T. Witson Logike (1580) 13 By accidentall happen- 
yng. 160r CornwaLLyEs Dysc. Seneca (1631) 8 The every 
daies hapning of such things. 1885 Law Times Rep. 
LII. 684/: Waiting for the happening of any future event. 

2. (with 2/7.) An event, occurrence; a chance. 

1s8r J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 169 No place is left 
to the happenynges of fortune. 1628 GauLe Pract. The. 
(1629) 107 The many and strange alterings and happenings 
to Men. 1748 Hartley Odserv. Man 1. iii. 338 The 
Happenings must bear nearly the same Ratio to the 
Failures. 1895 H. P. Rosinson Wen born equal 101 The 
happenings of the next day or the next month. 

Happening, #//. a. [f. Happen v. +-1nG2.] 

1. That happens; occurring; chancing. 

1530 Patscr. 229/1 Happenyng, advenant. 1551 T. 
Witson Logtke (1580) 42 b, An Ague maie be the happenyng 
cause. 1593 Q. Exiz. tr. Boethius (EK. E. T. S.) gt OF the 
succession of Chaunce, of hapning Luckes. 

2. Casual, chance, occasional. Sc. 

ax605 Potwart Flyting w. Montgomerie 560 Hapning 
haires blawin withersuns aback. Zod. Sc. I have been 
there ata happening time. You may still find a happening 
apple on the tree. fp 

Happenny, obs. and dial. f. HALFPENNY. 

+ Happer, v.! Obs. rare! [Cf. MDu. haperen 
to hesitate, stutter (Kilian), Ger. Aafern to stick, 
stop: see Grimm.] tr. ? To stutter. 

1519 Horman V2lg. 75 A foule anger: in the whyche the 
mouthe foometh : the nostrellys droppethe: and the tonge 
happarthe. A 

+ Happer, v.2 Obs. or dial. [In quot. 1587, 
app. freq. of hap, Hor v.; in the s.w, dial. use perh, 
a different word.] zztr. (See quots.) 

1587 Harmer tr. Beza’s Ser. xix. 242 A new swarme of 
locusts. .to happer and swarme throughout the worlde [pour 
Jormillier parmi le monde). 1847-78 Hatuiwett, Hapfer, 
tocrackle; topatter. West. 1888 E.wortuy W. Somerset 
Word-bk., Happery, Vv. i. and adj., snapeor crackle, 

Happer, Sc. form of Hopper sd. 


Happify (hepifoi), v. [f. Happy a. + -Fy.] 
trans. To make happy. (Now unusual.) 

161z SyivestEr 7rag. Hen. Gt. 642 This Prince .. One 
short Mis-hap for ever Happifies. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 
88 It will surely conduce to prolong your days, besides 
happyfying them. 1786 I. Perkins Poem in H. R. Stiles 
Bundling (1869) 99 ‘Vo happyfy his life. 1837-40 Hati- 
BURTON Clock. (1862) 79 If that don’t happify your heart, 
then my name’s not Seal Slick, 1892 Sfectator g Apr. 








HAPPINESS, 


497/t Finding infants whom she could wash and dress and 
happify among the alleys and courts of the East-End. 

Hence Ha‘ppified A//. a. 

@ 1853 Rosertson Lect. ii. (1858) 63 Purged of the idea of.. 
happified selfishness. 1865 E. Burritr Walk to Lana's 
£nd 461 This happified convention. 

Happiless, a. rare. f[erron. f. Happy a. + 
-LESS.] Void of happiness. 

1618 Fietp Amends for Ladies w. i. in Hazl. Dedsley 
XI. 144 Because man does not so, Shall we conclude his 
making happiless? 1870 Daily News 3 Nov., The hopeless, 
happiless condition of this poor girl. 

appily (he'pili), adv. Also 4-7 happely. 
[f. Happy a@.+-Ly2.] Ina happy manner. 

1. By chance; perchance; =HAPLy. arch. 

1377 Lanct. P. P27. B. v. 624 Pe dore closed .. to kepe 

ee with-outen Happily an hundreth wyntre, a@ 1400 Gloss. 
in Rel, Ant. I. 8/2 Fortassis, happylyche. c¢1400 Afol. 
Loll, 109 Pat appily I be not greuid to denay God. 1570-6 
LAMBARDE Peramé, Kent (1826) 493 Such as happily will 
demaund, what reason this custome..hath. 160r SHAks. 
Twel. N. ww. ii. 57. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 91 
Happily .. they intended Neptune, or I know not what 
Devill. 1693 Sir T. P. Brounr Wat, Hist. 432 Happily 
there may not be so considerable Alterations in the gravity 
of the Atmosphere far off at Land. 1890 I. Taytor Orig. 
Aryans 18 The Iranian traditions may take us back for 
three, or happily, for four thousand years. 

2. With or by good fortune; fortunately, luckily, 
successfully. (Now often in weakened sense, ex- 
pressing that it is well that things are so.) 

c1380 Will. Palerne 2495 No gom mi3t hem finde, so 
happiliche pei hem hidde. ¢1470 Henry Wallace v. 986 
Schir Jhone the Grayme to thaim come happely. 1568 
Grarton Chron, II. 266 It chaunced so happely the same 
time for the Englishmen that [etc.]. 1613 SHaxs. Hen. V/I/, 
v. ii. 9, 1am glad I came this way so happily. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) 11. 421 How happily several mem- 
bers of the Arcadian academy have succeeded. 1871 Morey 
Voltaire (1886) 110 The case happily stands alone in his 
biography. y 

3. With successful or satisfactory adaptation to 
circumstances; aptly, fitly, appropriately; felici- 
tously. 

1377 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Hush, wv. (1586) 168 She 
happely resteth with him, whom in her lifetime she so 
earnestly served. 1596 SHAxs. Merch, V. 1. ii. 191 Thou 
art to wilde, to rude, and bold of voyce, Parts that become 
thee happily enough. 1634 W. TirwuytT tr. Balzac’s Lett. 
(vol. I.) 34x After those haue bin rightly conceiued, they 
are as happily to bee expressed. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. 
Sacr. 1. i. § 20 Some (I will not say how happily) have con- 
jectured, that [etc.]. 1774 J. Bryant JZythol. I. p. xiii, 
‘Their chronology. .coincides very happily with the accounts 
given by Moses. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. I. 412 Minds 
.. happily constituted for the cultivation of science purely 
experimental, 1874 Gro. Exior in Lzfe (1885) III. 235 A 
capital example of your happily-planned publication. 

4. With mental pleasure or content. 

In early instances difficult to distinguish from 2 and 3. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 788 To marry him- 
self wherin he should never happily love. 159 SHaxs. Two 
Gent. 1. iii. 57 He writes How happily he liues, how well- 
belou’d. 1682 Norris Hierocles 134 Which they once 
happily enjoy’d. 3711 STEELE Sfect. No. 254 P 3 A very 
loving Couple most happily paired. 1871 R. Exxis Catzdlus 
Ixi. 19 So with Mallius happily Happy Julia weddeth. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 397 Those who would live happily 
should..do no wrong to one another. 

Happiness (hepinés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being happy. 

1. Good fortune or luck in life or in a particular 
affair ; success, prosperity. 

1530 PatsGr, 229/1 Happynesse, Jrosperité. 1591 SHAKS. 
Two Gent. 1. 1. 14 Wish me partaker in thy happinesse, 
When thou do’st meet good hap. 1614 Raceicu //ist. 
World Il. v. i. § 1. 263 This also. .was a part of her happi- 
nesse ; that she was neuer ouer-laied with too great warres 
atonce. a1704 T. Brown Sat. of Antients Wks. 17301. 24 
Whether .. we follow them by the only force of natural 
happiness, or instinct. 1705 Bosman Guinea 277 It isa very 
great Happiness, and particular Providence of God, that 
the Sea and Rivers here seem..to contest. JZod. When in 
Switzerland I had the happiness to meet a friend whom I had 
not seen for many years. 

b. in J/. 

1601 R. Jounson Kingd. § Commew. (1603) 36 Nature hath 
.. heaped into this teritorie .. all those delightfull happi- 
nesses, 1678 Otway eee in Ff. 18 Ten thousand 
happinesses wait on you. 1739 Cinper Aol, (1756) I. 69 It 
was therefore one of our greatest happinesses. 1885 Spur- 
cron Treas, Dav. Ps. cxxviii. 2 Heaped up happinesses in 
the plural belong to that man who fears the Lord. P 

2. The state of pleasurable content of mind, 
which results from success or the attainment of 


what is considered good. 

1591 SPENSER Ruines of Time 357 Like beast [that] hath 
no hope of happinesse or blis. 1611 SHAks. Cyd. v. v. 26 
To sowre your happinesse, I must report The Queene is 
dead. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. vit. 621 Let it suffice thee that 
thou know’st Us happie, and without Love no happiness. 
1725 Watts Logic u, v. § 3 Happiness consists in the attain- 
ment of the highest and most lasting natural good. 1734 
Pore Ess. Man ty. 1 Oh Happiness ! our being'’s end and 
aim ! Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content ! whate’erthyname, 1851 
H. Spencer Soc. Stat. Introd. 5 Happiness signifies a grati- 
fied state of all the faculties. 1868 Bain Ment. §& Mor. Sc. 
111. i. § 8 Each one’s happiness may be defined as the surplus 
gained when the total of pain is subtracted from the total 
of pleasure. ‘ 

b. Greatest happiness of the greatest number, as 
a principle of moral and political action: first 
enunciated by Hutcheson 1725, thence taken into 


Italian ‘la massima felicita nel maggior numero’ 


-HAPPING. 


by Beccaria Dez Delitti ¢ delle Pene (Monaco, 1764) 
4 (English translation 1766); thence in Priestley 
1768, and Bentham 1776; at the instance of 
Gen. P. Thompson, 1829, shortened to ‘ greatest 
happiness principle’, ‘rule of greatest happiness’. 

1725 Hurcueson /deas Beauty & Virtue iii. § 8. 164 That 
Action is dest which accomplishes [1726 procures] the greatest 
Happiness for the greatest Numbers ; and that worst, which 
inlike manner occasions Misery. 1768 PriesTLEy Zss. on 
Govt. 1776 Bentuam Fragm. on Govt. Wks. 1843 X. 142. 
1829 Gen. P. THomeson /-xerc. (1842) I. 130 The latest im- 
provement, therefore, of the philosopher [Bentham] .. is to 
dismiss the superfluous ‘greatest number’, and declare 
that the just object of politics and morals, is simply ‘the 
greatest happiness’..And the accessary proposition is, that 
the greatest aggregate of happiness must always include 
the happiness of the greatest number. /d7d. 240 The rule 
of the greatest happiness evidently includes the motive. 1834 
Jbid. U11. 118 But these [ascetics] too, were pursuers of the 
Greatest-Happiness Principle. .afterasort. 1894 B. Kipp Soc. 
Evolut, x. (1895) 290 ‘ The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number —long a prominent doctrine in English politics. 

8. Successful or felicitous aptitude, fitness, suit- 
ability, or appropriateness ; felicity. 

1599 Suaks. AZuch Ado Mu, iii. 191, Clau. He is a very 

roper man. Princ. He hath indeed a good outward 
happines. 1602 — /Yaz. 1. ii. 213 How pregnant (some- 
times) his Replies are? A happinesse That often Madnesse 
hitson. 1635 N.R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. 361 The charge 
of the whole fleet she committed to Charles Howard of 
Effingham .. of whose happinesse she had a very good per- 
suasion. @1668 Dennam in Guardian No. 164 P 3 There 
being certain graces and happinesses peculiar to every lan- 
guage. 1779-81 Jounson L. P., Cowley Wks. II. 23 He .. 
reduces it from strength of thought to happiness of language. 
1826 DisraeLi Viv. Grey iv. i, Possessing no vigour of Jan- 
guage, and gifted with no happiness of expression, 


Happing, v//. s).1 [f. Hap zv.1+-1ne1,.]. The 
action of the verb Hap1; in quot., Fortune. 


?a1400 Morte Arth. 3958 Here es the hope of my hele, my 
happynge of armes ! 

Ha‘pping, v7. si.2 [f. Hap v.2+-1nel.] a. 
The action of the verb Har 2; covering up. b. 
concr. A covering ; a coverlet, quilt, rug. 

a1340 Hampo.e Psalter Canticles 510 pou reft him all be 
happynge pat he had of bi chosen men. c¢ 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 227/1 Happynge, or hyllynge. 1503 in Nicolas 7es¢. 
Vetust. (1826) I. 450 Stuffe of bedding..a quilt happing.. 
a square happing, white and black..a chike happing. 1629 
Gaur Holy Madn. 134 How fraile a Carkasse. .is shrouded 
under so gorgeous Happings. 1893 ///ustx, Lond. News 
Christm. No. 23/2 Her head smothered in the bed-happings. 


+ Happious, a. Obs. rare—3. [f. Hap sé.1, or 
Harry a., after words of Fr, origin in -ous.] For- 
tuitous; ‘chancy’. 


1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love 1.x, This worlde. . governed, not 
with unstedfast or happyous thing, but with rules of reson. 

Happy (he'pi), a. [f. Hap sd. +-y.] 

+1. Coming or happening by chance; fortuitous; 
chance. Ods. rare. 

1513 Douctas ‘nes v. Prol. 3 The wery hunter to fynd 
his happy pray. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. ut. ii. 258 
Any happy concourse of Atoms. 

2. Having good ‘hap’ or fortune; lucky, fortu- 
nate; favoured by lot, position, or other external 
circumstance, 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1, 121 Wys men sayis he is happy 
That be othir will himchasty. c1400 Desty. Troy 11217 He 
is happy, bat a harme hastely amendes. c1440 Prom/. 
Parv, 226/2 Happy, fortunatus. c1470 Henry Wallace 1. 
376 Happy he was, tuk fysche haboundanle. 1546 J. Hey- 
woop Prov. (1867) 7 Happy man happy dole. _c¢ 1572 Gas- 
coIGNe Fruites Warre \xxvi. Wks. 1869 I. 166 He.. Weenes 
yet at last to make a happie hande By bloudie warre. 1719 
De For Crusoe t. xi, | was so happy as not to be thereabouts 
at that time. 1741 Mippteton Czcero I. vi. 495 The happy 
seat of liberty, plenty, and letters. 1895 L. J. SmirH in Law 
Times Rep. UXXII1I. 692/1 A testator in the happy position 
of having. .realty both in Lancashire and in America. 

+ b. Blessed, beatified. Obs. Of happy memory, 
a phrase conventionally applied to the deceased. 

1526 TinDALE Yas. i. 25 He shalbe happi in his dede. 
ce1sso Cuekr JZatt. v. 3 Happi be y® beggars in sprijt. 
1604 E. G. D’ Acosta’'s Hist, Indies 1. iv. 15 As the happy 
Chrysostome hath learnedly spoken. 1611 Brste Yoh xiii. 
17 If yee know these things, happy are ye if ye doe them, 
1693 H/usmours Town 69 To the Assigns of Tom. Saffold, of 
happy Memory. 1700 1. Brown tr. Fresny’s Amusem. 
Ser. § Com, 84 Prettier than Dony of Happy Memory. 

3. Characterized by or involving good fortune; 
fortunate, lucky; prosperous; favourable, propi- 
tious. (Now used only in certain collocations, in 
which there is association with senses 4 or 5.) 

1340 Hampoe Pr. Consc. 1334 Continuel happy commyng 
Of worldly gudes, es a takenyng Of be dampnacion bat sal 
be. 1434 Misyn Mending of Lifé xii. 130 A loyfull hap & 
happy loy. @ 1533 Lp. Berners von xlvii.157 It was happy 
for them that the wether was so fayre. 1576 FLEMING 
Panopl. Epist. 378 What king in his adventures hath had 
more happie successe? 1634 Sir T. Herpert 7yav. 2 In 
lesse then one houre..we enjoyed a happie blast. 1734 W. 
SNELGRAVE Guinea 277 It proved very happy for me, 1839 
Morcuison Silur. Syst. 1. xxxvi. 489 When one of those 
happy accidents occurs. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. xi, 
“This is my birthday, Pip’. I was going to wish her many 
happy returns. 

4. Having a feeling of great pleasure or content 
of mind, arising from satisfaction with one’s cir- 
cumstances or condition; also in weakened sense: 
Glad, pleased. 


1525 Lp. Berners F*roiss, 11. clxxxvii. [clxxxiv.] 572 Ther- 
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fore it is an olde prouerbe: he isnat poore ytis happy. 1562 
J. Heywoop Prov. §& Epigr. (1867) 145 Better be happy then 
wise. 1635 SHIRLEY Coronat.v, Heaven created him, To 
make her happy. a1 Lavy Harkett Awtobiog. (1875) 5 
Resolved to leave England since he could not be Hapy in 
itt. «1732 Gay Songs & Ball, New Song on New Similes 
(1784) IL. 117 Full as an egg was I with glee, And happy as 
aking. 1773 in Wilkes’ Corr, (1805) IV. 161, 1 am happy 
at your liking Eastbourn so well. 1785 PaLey Mo. Philos.1.vi. 
(1830) 15 In strictness, any condition may be denominated 
happy, in which the amount or aggregate of pleasure exceeds 
that of pain. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xi, We will 
do all we can to make you happy. 1891 O. W. Homes 
Lett. Oct., Iam glad to hear that you are well and busy, 
which is, I think, the same as being happy. 

5. Successful in performing what the circum- 


stances require; apt, dexterous; felicitous. 

Happy dispatch: see DispatcH, Hara-kir1. 

¢ 1340 Cursor M7. 3505 (Fairf.) He was happy to gammys 
sere Of beste of wode of fowels of riuer. ?a@ 1400 MZorle Arth. 
3878 Hardyeste of hande, happyeste in armes. @ 1533 Lp. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) G viij, He was apt and 
happie in armes. 1591 Suaxs. 72wo Gent. 1v. i. 34 Haue 
you the Tongues? Vad. My youthfull trauaile, therein 
made me happy. 1715 BentLey Sevm. x. 338 Our English 
Translators have not been very happy in their Version of 
this Passage. 1738 Swirt Pol. Convers. Introd. 3 One 
Gentleman is happy at a Reply; another excels in a Re- 
joinder, 1884 G. SHaw-Lerevre in 19th Cent. Jan. 37 The 
artist.. has been most happy in depicting the parents repos- 
ing in death. F 

b. Of actions, etc.: Characterized by fitness for 

the circumstance or occasion; appropriate, fitting, 
felicitous. 

c1340 Cursor M. 4677 (Fairf.) porou his awen happy [v. 7~. 
scel-wis, witti] rede He filled wib wine bab quyteand rede. 1591 
Suaxs. 1 Hen. VJ, ut. ii. 18 Saint Dennis blesse this happy 
Stratageme. 1596 — 1 Hen. IV, v. iv. 162 If a lye may do 
thee grace Ile gil’d it with the happiest tearmes I haue. 
1662 STILLINGFL. Ovig. Sacry. 1. i. § 8 The happy use the 
Primitive learned Christians made of all those passages. 
1779 SHERIDAN Critic u. i, A most happy thought. 1779 
Cowrer Le/?, 21 Sept., The situation is happy, the gardens 
elegantly disposed. 1793 Beppors Math. Evid. 82 His 
definition appears to me far from happy. 1862 Mixi U?¢zdit. 
84 This happy thought was considered to get rid of the whole 
difficulty. 1879 McCartuy Own Vimes II. xxix. 391 No 
comparison could be more misleading or less happy. Zod. 
No happier reply could have been given. 

6. collog. humorous. Slightly drunk; ‘elevated’. 

1770 Gentl, Mag. XL. 559 Yo express the Condition of 
an Honest Fellow..under the effects of good fellowship, it 
is said that he is.. Happy. 1833 Marryar P. Simple 
xxx, An opportunity of making himselfa ‘little happy’. 

7. Comb. as happy-hearted, -making, - tempered. 

1597 Daniet Civ. Wars Poems (1717) 208 Yet happy- 
hapless Day, blest ill-lost Breath, Both for our better 
Fortune, and your own! ¢1630 Mitton 7%7e 18 Him, to 
whose happy-making sight. .When once our heavenly-guided 
soul shall climb, 1858-61 J. Brown Hore Subs. (1863) 163 
A singularly happy, and happy-making man. /é7d., Miss 
Stirling Graham (1882) 173 She retained to the last her 
happy-heartedness. 1864 EK. H. W. Sonn. § Poems, Longest 
& Shortest, ‘O summer day ! so soon away !’ The happy- 
hearted sigh and say. : 

+ Happy, v. Obs. [f. prec. adj.] 
render happy. 

¢x1600 Suaks. Sov, vi, That use is not forbidden usery 
Which happies those that pay the willing lone. 1600-26 
Breton’s Pasquils Message iii, While onely Trueth .. 
Happieth the Heart, and makes the Soule divine. 1632 
Heywoop and Pt. Lron Age v. Wks. 1874 III. 419 We are 
happied euer. 

+ Happy-be-lucky, adv. Obs. =next. 

1633 IT. James Voy. 40 We must goe forward: happy be 
lucles 1708 Morreux Radelais v. x, Happy be lucky, ’tis 
all a case, 


Ha‘ppy-go-lu'cky, adv., a. (and sé.). . 

A. adv. Just as it may happen; as luck will 
have it; haphazard. 

1672 WycuerLey Love iz Wood t. i, You have your twenty 
guineas in your pocket for helping me into my service; and, 
if I get into Mrs. Martha’s quarters, you have a hundred 
more—if into the widow's, fifty:—happy go lucky! 1x 
Sir T. Morcan Progr. France in Arb. Garner 1V. 641 ‘The 
Redcoats cried, ‘Shall we fall on in order, or happy-go- 
lucky’. 1705 HickERINGILL Priest-cr. iv. (1721) 238 
Hittee Missee, happy go lucky, as the blind Man kill’d the 
Crow. 1802 Sporting Mag. XX. 272 Messrs. Hubbards 
resisted [the action] on the plea of having sold him ‘ happy 
go lucky’ (meaning the purchaser was to take him with all 
faults, for better for worse.) i 

B. adj. Of persons or their actions: Taking 
things as they happen to come; easy-going. 

1856 Reape Never too late xv, ‘The first thing was to 
make Carter think and talk, which he did in the happy-go- 
lucky way of his class. 1863 KincsLtey Water Bad, vi. 241 
‘There were never such comfortable, easy-going, happy-go- 
lucky people. 1880 ‘T. McGratu’ Pict. /r. Irel. 7 Forced 
habits of industry not natural to the happy-go-lucky Celt, 

C. sb. a. A happy-go-lucky person. b. Happy- 
go-lucky quality or character. 

185r H. Metvitte Whale xxvii. 128 A happy-go-lucky; 
neither craven nor valiant. 1893 S. Pore in 77es, There 
had been a good deal of ‘happy-go-lucky’ in the manner in 
which the election was conducted. 

Hence Happy-go-luckyism. 72072ce-zwd. 

1889 Lp. Dresart Little Chatelaine Il, xxiv. 136 The 
atmosphere of happy-go-luckyism she had come into. 

Haprune, obs, form of Apron. 

14.. Voc. in Wr-Wiilcker 770/7 /Hec dimas, a haprune. 

+ Haps, adv. Obs. Also 6 happes. [f. Har 
56.1, with adverbial -s: cf. Prruaprs.] ‘ By hap’, 


haply, perhaps, perchance. 


trans. To 





HARANGUE. 


1889 NasHE Anat. Absurd. Ciijb, Who so snatcheth up 
follies too greedilie may happes prove a wittome whiles he 
fisheth for finer witte. 1595 — ?. Pennilesse (ed. 2) Ep. to 
Printer Aij, I might haps (halfe a yeare hence) write the 
returne of the Knight of the Post from Hell. 1622 CALtis 
Stat. Sewers (1647) 94 It may haps be objected on the other 
part, That [etc.]. 

Haps(e, Happys, obs. forms of Hasp. 

Ha’p’worth, contracted f. HALFPENNYWORTH. 

Haque, -but, var. Hake sd.4, Hacksour. 

Haqueton (he'ktgn). Ods. exc. Hist. Forms: 
5 hacton, 5-9 haqueton, 6 hocton, hugtoun, 
6-7 haketon(e, ho(e)queton, g hauqueton, 
hawketon, 6— hacqueton ; see also Acton. [A 
later modification of ME. aketown, AoTON (q.Vv.), 
after OF. hocgueton, hocton, ¥. hoqueton.] 

A stuffed jacket or jerkin worn under the mail; 
a jacket of leather or the like plated with mail: 
= ACTON. 

a1400 Octavian 878 When he on Florent hacton caste. 
1477 Caxton Yason 16 He percid hit and the hauberk and 
the haqueton. 1523 Lp. Berners /vozss. I. ccccxix. 734 
Hocquetons and gantlettes of steele. 1560 RoLLanp C7. 
Venus 1. 91 His Hugtoun was of Crammesie veluet. 1599 
Tuynne A nimadv. (1875) 31 ‘Haketon’ isa slevelesse Iackett 
of plate for the warre, couered withe anye other stuffe. 
a@ 1693 Urqunart Rabelais ut. vii. 65, 1 am. .weary of wear- 
ing..Hoquetons. 1820 Scotr /vanhoe xxviii, ‘To see the 
gore trickle down his rich embroidered hacqueton. 1830 
James Darnley xxxi, He was dressed in a hacqueton, or 
close jacket of buff leather. 

Har, obs. form of Harr, Her (her, thezr), 
Hicuer, Hoar; var. of Haar, Harre. 

Haracana, harancane, early ff. HurRIcaNn. 

Harach, var. of HaratcH. 

+ Ha‘rageous, a. Ols. Also 5 haraious, 
-iows, hareious, harageus, [perh. repr. an OF. 
*arageux, related to aragier to become furious, 
aragié furious, avagement, aragerte, aragison, rage, 
fury.] Stern, cruel, violent. 

Ya1400 Morte Arth. 1645 They hye to be holte, thes 
harageous knyghttez. /d7d. 1834 The hethene harageous 
kynge appone the hethe lyggez. c¢1440 Promp. Parv. 
227/1 Haraiows, or sterne..austerus,rigidus. 14.. Medulla, 
MS. Cant. in Promp. Parv. 227 note, Immants, haraious, 
grete, cruelle or dredefulle. 

Hence + Harageously adv. Ods., cruelly. 

c1440 Yacol’s Well(E. E. ‘TV. S.) 76 Whan pou hast dysdeyn 
of symple folk..& hareiously takyst on wyth hem. 

|| Hara-kiri (ha:rikz‘rz). Also corruptly hari- 
kari, hurry-curry. [Japanese (colloquial and 
vulgar), f. Aara belly +érz cut. (The more ele- 
gant expression is said to be seppuku.)] Suicide 
by disembowelment, as formerly practised by the 
higher classes in Japan, when in circumstances of 
disgrace, or under sentence of death. Also called _ 
(by Englishmen) happy dispatch: see DISPATCH 
sb. 4. Also transf. 

1856 Harper's Mag. Mar. 460 (¢ét7e) Hari-kari of Japan. 
1859 7imes 18 Aug. 10 These officers no longer perform 
hari-kari, or in other words disembowel themselves, rather 
than survive the disgrace of admitting foreigners. 1862 
Homes Hunt after Captain in Old Vol. of Life (1891) 58 
He will very commonly consent to the thing asked, were it 
to commit hari-kari. 1871 A. B. Mitrorp O/d Yapan II. 195 
‘The ceremony of hara-kiri was added afterwards in the case 
of persons belonging to the military class being condemned 
to death, 1888 Scott. Leader 17 Mar. 4 The Liberal 
Unionist party. .will hesitate long before committing ‘hari- 
kari’ in that fashion. 1888 J. L. Arkinson in Boston (Mass.) 
Jrnl.7 June, Hara-kiri, the Japanese method of self-destruc- 
tion in the baronial days, was practiced only by the Samurai, 
who were the two-sworded retainers of the barons or Dai- 
miyos..Hara-kiri is rarely if ever heard of as being done in 
Japan nowadays. 

Hara(l)d, harat, obs. forms of HERALD. 

Haram, var. of HAREM. 

Harangue (hare'y), sb. Forms: 5 arang, 7 
har(r)ange, harang, 8 harrangue, 7— harangue. 
[In Scottish writers from c1450: in Eng. after 
1600: a. OF. avenge (14-15th c.), harangue (16th 
c.), ad. med.L, Aavenga in same sense, It. arznga, 
Pr., Sp. avenga; cf. It. aringo place of declama- 
tion, arena, etc. Referred by Diez toOHG. hring, , 
MHG. ring, ring, circle of auditors, spectators, 
etc., arena.}’ A speech addressed to an assembly ; 
a loud or vehement address, a tirade; formerly, 
sometimes, a formal or pompous speech. 

ax4s0 Ratis Raving 1. 243 To tell the al how mycht 
befall, To lang arang men wald it call. 1595 Duncan Af. 
Etymol. (K.D.S.), Oratio, a praier, a ang, speeche. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. t. vii. § 2. 32 Sweetely touched 
with eloquence and perswasion of Bookes, of Sermones, of 
haranges. cx610 Sir J. Metvit Mew. (1735) 313 All who 
heard his grave Harangue. 1611 Corcr. Sermon .. an 
Harang, or Oration, made ynto the people. 1660 777aZ 
Regic. 86 He made a long harrange about that horrid Act. 
ae STEELE Sfect. No. 32 P 2 Mr. President began an 

arangue upon your Introduction to my Epistle. 179 
Cowper Odyss. 11. 112 Telemachus, intemp’rate in harangue. 
1834. Macautay P7tt Ess. (1854) 298 He uttered his spirit- 
stirring harangues. 1838 Tuir-waLt Greece III. 219 He 
called an assembly..and made a harangue in vindication of 
his past conduct. 

b. Comé., as harangue-maker, one who makes 
a harangue; sec. the speaker or chairman in the 
old Scottish parliament. 


HARANGUE, 


1560 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 127 Harangue-maker. 
1759 Rosertson /7ist. Scot. II. App. 141 His lieutenant for 
this time, is chosen speaker of the parliament, or harangue- 
maker as these men call it. 

Harangue, v. Also 8 harrangue. [a. F. 
haranguer (15-16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ‘to make 
an Oration ; to preach or speak long ynto’, Cotgr.] 

1. intr. To make an address or speech to an as- 
sembly ; to deliver a harangue; to declaim. 

1660 Evetyn Jem. 4 July, I heard Sir Samuel Tuke 
harangue to the House of Lords. 1709 STeeLE & SwirT 
Tatler No. 67 P19 Such as harangue in Pulpits, 1766 
Gotpsm. Vic, W. xi, My wife..undertook to harangue for 
the family. 1809-10 CoLertpcEe Fiend (1837) I. 14 ‘There 
is no subject, which men in general like better to harangue 
on than politics. 1855 Macauray Hzst. Eng. IV. 437 
Haranguing against each other, moving votes of censure. 

2. trans. To address in a harangue ; to make a 
formal public speech to. 

1682 Woop Lzfe 31 May, Thence to the Physick Garden 
where Dr. (Robert) Morison harangued him [the Moorish 
ambassador]. 178r Grippon Decl. & F. II. xliii. 591 He 
often harangued the troops. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu Moral 
T. (1816) I. xv. 119 Heard the voice of T. R. .. haranguing 
the mob, @1862 Buckie Misc. Wks, (1872) 1. 553 In the 
sixteenth century ambassadors were obliged to harangue 
princes in Latin. 

b. To urge out of or znto by haranguing. 

a1678 Marve. Wks, II. 307 (R.) The author..indeavoured 
to harangue up the nation into fury against tender con- 
sciences. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr.(1757) 11. 128 The 
Doctor .. harangues them out of the little Sense they have. 

Hence Hara‘nguing v/. sh. and fA/. a. 

1708 R. O. in Hearne’s Collect. 24 Jan. (O. H. S.) II. ox 
Ye Haranguing Tribe yt fills y° dignitys in ye Church. r174x 
Mippteton Cicero I. vi. 435 His talent at haranguing. 
1850 Mavrice Mor. § Met. Philos. (ed. 2) 1.158 The harangu- 
ing style to which Plato was in general so averse. 

HMaranguer (harenor). [f. prec. vb.+ER1.] 
One who harangues or addresses an assembly; 
a noisy declaimer. 

@1668 Davenant 7o the Noble Widow Wks. (1673) 306 
More Brains then would serve the head of a Giant Or all 
the Haranguers of Paris and London. 168r DrypEn Ads. 
& Achit. 509 With them join’d all th’ haranguers of the 
throng, That thought to get preferment by the tongue. 
174x Minpteton Cicero I. v. 397 Those haranguers of the 
mob. 1858 Hoce Life Shelley I. 430 To look the petulant 
little haranguer in the face, 

Haras (herds, |jara). Now treated as Fr. 
Forms: 4 harace, 4, 9 harras, 5 hareys, harrasse, 
(haryage), 6 harres, harreise, harrage, 7 harace, 
harrase, 4— haras. [a. OF. haraz (12th c.), later 
haras ‘horses and mares kept only for breed’ 
(Cotgr.), in med.L. havactum, of uncertain origin ; 
Diez suggests relationship to Arabic faras horse.] 
An enclosure or establishment in which, horses and 
mares are kept for breeding ; hence, a stud, breed, 
or race of horses (ods.). 

(x2z92z Britton m1. vii. § 5 As vaches et a genices et as 
harascz des jumentz et des poleyns en boys.]_ @1300 Land 
Cokaygne 35 in E. FE. P. ae 157 Nother harace, nother 
stode. 13.., Guy Warw. (A.) 5710 As wicked coltes out of 
haras. | ¢ 1420 Pad/ad. on Husb. 1v. 840 This craft in gentyl 
haras is to charge. ¢1425 WyNnTouNn Crom. Vill. xxii. 55 
(Jam.) Ane haryage .. he had gud, That had swlyk twelf 
in til his stud. ¢1450 Cov. Myst. (1841) 147 Zondyr is 
an hous of haras that stant be the wey. 1840-1 Exyor 
Image Gov. (1549) 127 Who setteth by a ragged, a restie or 
ill fauoured colte, because that the harreise, wherof that 
kinde is comen..wanne the price of rennyng at the game of 
Olympus? 1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam, Wits (1616) 306 
A mare of a good harrage. 1602 — Cornwadll 24a, Nature 
denying a great harace. 1792 A. Younc Trav. France 54 
Supporting a wretched haras (stud). 1887 Times 24 Dec. 
ay 6 The foreign haras which were established. .in various 
countries on the Continent created a most serious drain upon 
our resources in this country. /d7d. 10/2 The establishment 
of a Government haras, or breeding station. 

Harass (herds), v. Also 7 harraze, har(r)- 
asse, 7-8 harrass. [a. F. harasser (1562 in 
Godef.) ‘to tire or toyle out, to spend or weaken, 
wearie or weare out by ouertoyling; also, to vex, 
disquiet, importune, harrie, hurrie, turmoile, tor- 
ment’ (Cotgr.); perh. a derivative form of OF, 
harer to set a dog on.] 

+1. trans. To wear out, tire out, or exhaust with 
fatigue, care, trouble, etc. Ods. or dial. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), These troops came to the army but the 
day before, harassed with a long and wearisome march. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Harasse..to tire or toyl out, to spend 
or weaken, weary, or wear out. 1697 DrypENn Virg. Georg. 
m1. 2t4 When athirst, restrain ’em from the Flood; Their 
Bodies harrass, sink’em whentheyrun. 1713 Appison Cato 
v. i, Nature oppress’d, and harass’d out with care, Sinks 
down to rest. 1720 W. Ginson Diet. Horses x. (1731) 15 
After they [horses] have been harass’d, and gone throug 
their assigned Tasks .. they should be rid gently out of the 
Manage. 1760-72 tr. ¥uan §& Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 37 They 
are so harrassed with labour, and their wages so small. 

+ 2. To harry, lay waste, devastate, plunder. Ods. 

a1618 Rareich Mahomet (1637) 65 Burnt and harrazed 
the Countrie. 1665 Maney Grotius's Low C. Warres 261 
While they harassed the Fields. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. 
vi. 137 Parties which Harrassed and Plundred and Burnt all 
the Country. 17x0 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes iv. 198 The 
Danish War..very cruelly harassed this Land. 

3. To trouble or vex by repeated attacks. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 63 (R.) To harrasse and wearie 
the English, they did ypon all aduantages set vpon them 
with vor light-horse. 1727 Swirt Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 

ou. V, 
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1755 II. 1.183 The Britains. .daily harrassed by cruel inroads 
from the Picts. 1783 Polite Trav. 77 The new settlers had 
.-no enemy to harrass them. 1838 THirLWALL Greece ILI. 
343 The Argives continued..to harass the Epidaurians with 
repeated incursions. 1865 Parkman Huguenots i. (1875) 8 
The Indians unceasingly harassed their march. 

4. Totrouble, worry, distress with annoying labour, 
care, perplexity, importunity, misfortune, etc. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Harasse..also to vex, disquiet, 
etc. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth i. i. (1723) 158 
Alarmed and harrassed by Earthquakes. 1738 JOHNSON 
London 166 The griefs that harass the distress’d. 1855 
Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) III. vi. iii. 415 A mind harassed 
by the perplexing state of affairs, 1855 TENNYSON JZaud 1. 
xix, 22 Vext with lawyers and harass’d with debt. 

transf. 1737 WuIsTON Josephus, Antig. 1. i. § 4 When it 
[the ground] should be harassed by their labour, it should 
bring forth some of its fruits. 

5. techn. To scrape or rub. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts III. 93 To soften the skins after 
dyeing, they are harassed by a knife, the point of which is 
curved upwards. ‘ 

Hence Harrassed ##/. a. (whence Ha‘rassedly 
adv.); Harassing vd/. sb. and ff/. a. (whence 
Ha‘rassingly adv.). Also Ha‘rassable @., cap- 
able of being harassed, Ha‘rasser, one who or 
that which harasses. Harrassery (s07ce-wd.), 
harassing action. 

1882 J. Hawtuorne Fort. Fool 1. xiv, She .. knew where 
his *harassable points were and how to irritate them. 1693 
Cuas. Drypen tr. Fuvenal, Sat. vu. (1697) 178 Whether he 
should. .into Quarters put his*harrass’d Men, 1726 SHEL- 
vockE Voy. round World (1757) 217 Not..a seat whereon to 
rest our harrassed limbs. 1884 L. J. Jennincs in Croker 
Papers I. xii. 359 His successor .. passed a harassed life. 
1891 Harper's Weekly 19 Sept. 710/2 On the edge of life, 
fighting anxiously, *harassedly, for a foothold. 1707 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4322/1 Fire and Sword, the too too fatal * Harassers 
of these bordering Places, 1805 G. Extis Sfec. 2. E. Rom, 
I. 23 (R.) Unnumbered_ harassers Of the Fleet and Scots. 
1834 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 10 Dec. (1884), Well may 
you talk of ‘harassing cares’. The first that I dread for 
you are the personal *harasseries of individual pretenders. 
1689 DittincHam Myst. Inig. Anatomised 35 The *harass- 
ing, spoiling, and imprisonment of the Nonconformists. 
1842 Mannine Servz. (1848) I. 238 To be set free from the 
harassing of indwelling evils. 1833 Hr. Martineau Berkeley 
the Banker i. vii. 137 You must have had .. an extremely 
*harassing day, Sir. 1868 Freeman Worm. Cong. I1.ix. 389 
The harassing attacks of the nimble Welsh. 1822 W. ‘Taytor 
in Monthly Rev. XCIX. 290 The roads became *harassingly 
bad, 1886 Sat, Rev. 20 Mar. 417 Schumann literature .. 
has become almost harassingly voluminous. 

Harrass, sd. [f. prec. vb.] Harassment. 

1667 WaterHousE ive Lond. 66 This late harrass of us 
by a more than Gottish and Vandallique fire. 1748 RicHarp- 
son Clarissa (1811) IV. xliii. 286 The harasses and doubts 
under which I have laboured. 1814 Byron Larau. xi, The 
daily harass, and the fight delay’d. 1875 M. Pattison 
Casaubon 31 He struggles, all through a life of harass, to 
have his time for himself. 

Harassment (he'rasmént), [f. Harass z. 
+-MENT.] The action of harassing, or the fact of 
being harassed ; vexation, worry. 

1753 Hanway Trav, (1762) I. m1. xxix. 126 The perpetual 
harassments which the Tartars usually give a regular army. 
1806 Edin. Rev. 1X.146 The harassment of these applica- 
tions. 1893 Beatrice Harrapen Ships Night (1894)6 A 
face..pathetic because of its undisguised harassment. 

|| Hara‘tch. Also harach, haratsh. The 
same as CARATOH, the poll-tax levied by the Turks 
on their Christian subjects. 

1748 R. Pococxe Trav. in Pinkerton Voy. (1811) X. 729 
(Stanf.) The galleys go out every summer round the islands 
to collect the harach or Christian poll tax. 1813 Byron By, 
Abydos 1. xx. note, ‘ Rayahs’,—all who pay the capitation 
tax, called the ‘Haratch’. 1884 W. Carr Montenegro 27 
note, To escape the haratch and the tribute of children, 

Harateen: see HARRATEEN. 

Harauld, obs. form of HERALD. 

Harbagar, -be(n)ger, obs. ff. HARBINGER. 

Harbar, -ber, obs. forms of HArsour sd. and v. 

Harbarie, var. of HarBoury, Ods. 

Harbary, var. of HeERBARY. 

Harbegeon, incorrect form of HABERGEON. 


+Harbergage,he'rbergage. Ods. Forms: 
4-5 herber-, herbur-, herby-, (4 harbi-), 5 her- 
bergh-, herbe-, herba-, harbergage, (harber- 
gach), 5-6 herbi-, 6 erbigage, (herbadge). [a. 
ONE. herbergage (herbeg(h-), herbag-, heberg-, har- 
begage), = Central OF. herberjage (herbay-, heberge-, 
harber-), f. herberge, herberger, in ONF. herberghe, 
-gue, herberghier, -beguier ; see HARBINGER. | 

1. Lodging, entertainment. % 

¢1386 Cuaucer Cook's Prod. 5 This Millere hadde asharpe 
conclusion Vpon his argument of herbergage [v. x». harbi- 
gage, herburgage]. ¢ 1400 Maunpevy. (1839) viii. 97 This is 
the same Julyan, that men clepe to for gode Herberghgage 
[Roxd, xi. 48 gude herbery]. @14z20 HoccLteve De Keg. 
Princ. 1264 Withe a riche hoost he toke his herbegage. 
1430-40 Lyn. Bochas vi. xi. (1554) 155 b, Such..Should of 
custome haue their harbergage In that citie. 1439 W. 
Byncuam in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. Introd. 56 
For the free herbigage of poure scolers of gramer. ¢ 1445 
Ibid. 54 He hyrd hym loginge for his scolers and for harber- 
gach of his stor and hustilmentes for his howseholde. | 1502 
Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 74 Making herbigage 
there by the space of iiij dayes. ‘ Z 

2. Place of lodging or entertainment ; inn. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 626/8 His Innes & his 
orchardus.. Halles, & herbergages, hei3 vppon heiht. ?¢@1400 
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Morte Arth, 2475 Hyes to the harbergage thare the kynge 
houys. /did. 3014 At the herbergage. ¢1475 Partenay 1017 
Euery man went to hys erbigage. 

+ Harberger, earlier form of HARBINGER. 

+ Harbergery, herbergery. Ols. Forms: 
4 herbergery(e, -i(e, herbagery,-ie, herbergrye, 
-borgerie,(harbergary), 4-5 herbe-,harburgery. 
[a. OF. herbergerte (herbegerie, hebergerie, haber- 
gerte, etc.), f. herbergere HARBINGER, herbergier 
to lodge : see HARBINGE v. and -ERY I b.] 

1. Lodging, entertainment. 

1303 R. BrunnE Handi. Synne 10106 Parfore makeb he 
none herbergerye. ¢ 1330 — Chron. (1810) 203 At pe dangu 
pat nyght he tok his herbegerie. c¢1340 Cursor M. 14709 
(Fairf.) His herbagery sal be in helle. 1382 Wyciir Gen. 
xxiv. 32 He ladde hym into the hows of herbergrye [1388 
the ynne]. 1387 Trevisa Higden v. ix. (Rolls) V. 403 Oon 
to pe bisshop and his meyne to fynde harburgy [v.77 her- - 
bergrye, herbegerye]. 

2. Place of lodging or entertainment; inn. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 8286 Make bam a riche herbergeri [v.7”. 
herbageri, herbergery, wonyng]. 1382 Wyciir Luke xxii. 
rr Where is the herborgerie [1388 chaumbre] where I schal 
ete pask with my disciplis? 1390 GowER Coxf. III. 99 The 
splen is to malencoly Assigned for herbergery. c1440 Bone 
Flor. 1760 At thys burges hows he toke hur downe, There 
was hur harburgerie. 


Harbergh, -berow(e, etc., obs. ff. HARBouR. 
Harberie, -ry: see HarBoury -BRY, sd. and wv. 
Harbert, obs. form of HALBERD. 
Harbesher, -biger, obs. ff. HARBINGER. 
Harbin. A local name of the COAL-FISH 
(Merlangus carbonarius), at a certain age. 

1806 Nriti Tour Orkney, etc. 209 (Jam.) The appearance 
of the coal-fish varies much with its age : hence a new series 
of provincial names. In Orkney it is 1. a sillock; 2. a 
cooth; 3. a harbin; 4. a cudden; and 5. a sethe. 1836 
Yarre_t Brit, Hishes (1841) I]. 251. 1861 Coucn Brit, 
Fishes II, 84. ’ 

Harbinge (habindz), v. Forms: a. 5-7 
herberge, 5 herbige; 8. 6, 9 harbinge, 7 her- 
binge. [ME. herlerge, herbige, a. OF. herbergier, 
herbigier (3rd sing. pr. herberge, -bige): see next, 
and cf. Harsour z.] 

+l. a. trans. To lodge. b. zntr. (for refl., as 
in OFr.) To take up one’s quarters. Ods. 

1475 Partenay 1313 And ther ooste myght see ful fast 
herbiging. 1515 Caxton’s Chron. Eng. wv. 35 b/1 A wyse 
man..that was herberged a nyght in hishouse. 1561 Stow 
Eng. Chron., Universities x. (R. Supp.), Fro the reuer- 
ence and eminence of the personages therein harbinged. 
1596 NasHe Saffron Walden 91 One Master Bradburies, 
where the late deceased Countesse of Darbie was then har- 
binged. 1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. IT, § 56 (1876) 
42 ‘They shal. -make the liveree of hay for horses herberged 
out ofthe court. @ 1603 T, Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. N. 
T. (1618) 30 The creature and the Creator, which if they 
were well herbinged should not haue lien so neere together. 

2. [xonce-use from harbinger.] trans. To bea 
harbinger of, to announce beforehand. 

1868 WuitmMAn Sel. Poems, Starting fr. Paumanok 17 
The future of the States I harbinge. 1897 Mem. F. O. 
Morris 83 Harbinging the return. 

Harbinger (ha-sbindzas), sb. Forms: a. 2-7 
herberger(e, 4 herborgere, 4-7 herbergeour, 
5 herberjoure, -owre, 5-7 herberjour, -barjour, 
6 her-, harburger, 6-7 harberger, -geour. B. 
5-6 herbeger(e, harbyger, herbejeour,6 herbe-, 
herbigeour, harbiger, -bagar, -besher. yy. 5 
herbengar, 5-8 herbenger, 6 herbynger, 6-7 
herbinger, harbenger, 6- harbinger, (6 arbin- 
ger). [Early ME. herbergere and herbergeour, a. 
OF. herbergere (-begtere, habergiere), in obl. case 
herbergeor (-geur, -geour, -jur, heb-, hab-) one who 
provides shelter or lodgings (=med.L. heribergator, 
herébergiator), agent-n. from vb. herbergier (-bar- 
ger, -begter, -bager, -bigier, har-) to provide lodg- 
ings for (=med.L. heribergare), f. OF. herberge 
=med.L. heri-, hereberga lodging, quarters (for an 
army, etc.), a. OHG. and OLG. heriberga lit. 
‘shelter for an army’, f. hart, hert, host, army + 
-berga (= OE. -berg, -beorg) protection, shelter, f. 
bergan to protect. Already in OHG. this word 
had been extended from the original military sense, 
to mean ‘place of entertainment, lodging’: see 
Harpour. The form herbegere, occurring in OF. 
and ME., was in the latter changed to herbenger, 
whence, with /ar- for her- (as also sometimes in 
OF.), the current harbinger: cf. passenger, messen- 
ger, wharfinger, See also HARBOURER. | I 

+1. One who provides lodging; an entertainer, 
a host; a Harpourer. Common herberger, a 
common lodging-house keeper. Ods. 

a. cx1178 Lamb. Hom. 143 Pe herbe[r]gers, be polemode, 
pe elmesfulle..sculen beon icleoped on pe fader riht halue. 
1340 Ayenb. 39 Robberes and kueade herbergeres [4/S. her- 
ber3eres] pet berobbep pe pilgrimes an be marchons. 1382 
Wyciir Rom. xvi. 23 Gayus, my herborgere [1388 oost] 
greetith 3ou wel. c1440 Pronip. Parv. 235/2 Herberiowre, 
hospiciarius. 1502 ARNOLDE Chron. (1811) 26 Comon her- 
burgers in the same cite and in the subbarbes..as well as 
oder comon harburgers free and of the same fraunches. __ 

B. cx1400 Rom, Rose 5000 Gronyng and Grucchyng, hir 
herbeiours. .tellen hir, erliche and late, That Deth stondith 
armed at hir gate. /did. 7585 With sory happe yee 
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bihove, Am I to day youre herbegere! 
elleswhere than heere. 


2. One sent on before to purvey lodgings for an 
army, a royal train, etc. ; a purveyor of lodgings ; 
in /., an advance company of an army sent to 
prepare a camping-ground ; a pioneer who prepares 
the way. Hist. and arch. + Knight Harbinger : 
an officer in the Royal Household (the office 


was abolished in 1846). 

a, ¢1386 Cuaucer Man of Law's T. 899 The fame anon 
thurgh out the toun is born.. By herbergeours [7.7 -jours], 
that wenten hym biforn. ?a@1400 Morte Arth. 2448 Thane 
come pe herbariours, harageous knyghtez. 1530 Patscr. 
228/2 Harberger, fourrier du roy. a1562 G, CAVENDISH 
Wolsey (1893) 64 His harbergers passyng byfore to provyde 
lodgyngs for his trayne. 

B. 1460 Paston Lett. No. 357 I. 525 The Harbyger of my 
Lord of Marche. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vil. xxviil, 
Thenne ther cam the herbegeours from kynge Arthur for to 
herborowe hym and his kynges. 1514 Barciay Cyt. § Up- 
londyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. liil, Men must win the Marshall 
or els herbegere With price or with prayer. 1548 Hau 
Chron., Hen, VIII (an, 5) (1809) 555 ‘The English cariers 
that came with the Harbeshers to take ground. .tooke cer- 
tayne wagons with beere and vitaill. 1552 Hutort, Har- 
biger, to appoint lodginges for the traine of princes, efz- 
stathmi. 15585 Abr, PARKER Ps. cy, To them as herbeger 
Lo Joseph sold to servitude. 

y. 1471 Arriv. Edw. IV (Camden) 27 Theyr herbengars 
were come afore them as ferre as Sudberrye. 1524 State 
Papers Hen. VITI, W1. 115 He shalle not sett his men too 
coyne uppon the Kinges subjectes .. but by bille made by 
thearbinger. 1525 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. II. cxxviii. [cxxiv. ] 
364 They had sent before their herbyngers to take vp their 
lodgynges. 1623 tr. Kavine’s Theat. Hon. 1. xii. 185 Where 
the Herbinger had before marked the lodgings for Otho. 
1635 N. R. Camden's Hist, Eliz, wv. 567 The chief Magis- 
trate..as an Harbinger appoynting out their billet. 1708 J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gt, Brit. 1. 1. xii. (1743) 105 They have 
a gentleman harbinger to provide lodging for them. 1743 
List King’s Officers above Stairs ibid. 1, 190 William 
Cowper, Esq.; Knight-Harbinger. 1877 Miss YonGcr 
Cameos IV. ii. 25 Harbingers were sent before, to prepare 
quarters for all this train. 

3. One that goes before and announces the ap- 
proach of some one; a forerunner. Mostly in 
transf. and fig. senses, and in literary language. 

B. a1550 Hye way Spyttel Hous 834 in Hazl. £. P. P, 
IV. 60 These to our place have dayly herbegers. 

y- ¢%572 GascoIGNE /ruites Warre (R.), Hope is har- 
benger of all mishappe. 1630 Mitton A/ay Morning, Now 
the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, Comes dancing 
from the east, and leads with her The flowery May. a@ 1638 
Mepe Wks, 11. (1672) 702 His Harbinger John had now 
finished his Message. 1765 H. WaLpoLe O¢vanto iii, Virst 
came two harbingers with wands. Next a herald. 1768 
Beattie Minstr. 1. xxxvi, Proud harbinger of day .. Fell 
chanticleer! 1820 W, Irvine Sketch Bk. II. 359 The boding 
cry of the tree-toad, that harbinger of storm. 1874 H. 
Arnswortu Merry Eng. 1.iv, A harbinger, apparelled in the 
royal livery, had been sent on to announce the approach of 
the Princess. 1875 Stusss Const. Hist. Il. xiv. 72 The 
prophet and harbinger of better days coming. 

+4. =HARBoursr 2. Obs. rare. 

31741 Compl. Fam, Piece 11.i. 289 In Harbouring the Hart, 
the Huntsman or Harbinger must .. put his Hound before 
him, and beat the Outside of the Springs or Thickets. 

5. Harbinger of spring. A small umbelliferous 
herb of North America, Zrzgenta bulbosa, which 
flowers in March in the Central States. In its 
tuberous root, twice ternate leaves, and small white 
flowers, it resembles the Earth-nut of Great Britain, 

1868 Asa Gray Man. Bot. Northern U.S. (ed. 5). 

Hence Harbingership, the office or position of 
aharbinger, Ha:rbingery (sonce-wd.), the act or 
function of a harbinger (in sense 3). 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 242 Thou shalt go one 
houre before; and presently caused his head to be smitten 
off. An unhappie Harbengership in regard of his Art. 1887 
Saintspury Hist, Elizab. Lit. ii. 46 They do not come in 
with the somewhat ostentatious usherment and harbingery, 
which for instance laid the even more splendid bursts of 
Jeremy Taylor open to the sharp sarcasm of South. 

Harbinger, v. [f. prec. sb. (in sense 3).] 
trans, To act as a harbinger to; to announce, 
presage. 

1646 G. Danie Poems Wks, 1878 I. 24 To Harbinger his 
learned name. 1662 Cokaine Ovid 1. i, Before .. I for this 
untimely courtesy Make thee to harbinger my soul in death ! 
1794 CoverinGe Relig. Musings Poems I. 88 More bright 
than all the angel blaze That harbinger’d thy birth. 1814 
Sourney Roderick xvut. 299 The star that harbingers a 
glorious day. 1875 Emerson Lett, & Soc. Aims Vv, 13% 
Heralded and harbingered by smiles and greetings, 

Harbor, var. spelling of Harzour. 

Harborie: see Harzoury. 


+ Harborough, -borow, etc. 
HARBourR sé. and v, 

+ Ha‘rborous, a. Ods. Also 6 herber-, her- 
bo(u)r-, harber-, harbour-, etc. [f. Harzoursé,!, 
after words in -ous from French, e.g. hamorous.] 

1. Affording harbour or shelter; given to hospi- 
tality. 

1526 TINDALE 1 77m, iil. 2 A bishoppe must be .. honestly 
aparelled, harberous, apt to teache. — 1 Pe?.iv.g Be ye 
herbrous and that without grudginge. 1550 Bate Afo/, 38 
An other sorte promyseth their howse to be herbourouse to 
the howsehold of fayth. a161r3 Overnury Odserv, France 
Wks, (1856) 237 Their nature, which is easie and harborous 


to strangers, 1632 Vicars Virg. 4ineid 72 In this kinde 
harb’rous town, 


Go, herber yow 
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2. Furnished with harbours or havens for ships. 

(1589 Fremine Virg. Georg. 11. 49 That water at the first 
Was harborous to brode wide ships, now harborous to wains.] 
1612 Drayton Poly-olb. i. 5 Her haven angled so about her 
harbrous sound. 164r Heyin Help to Hist. (1671) 266 A 
Countrey harborous on either side with commodious Havens. 
1702 C. Marner Magu. Chr. 1. ii. vii. (1852) 397 This is a 
well known sea, called Euxine, or harborous. 


Harbory: see HARBouRY. 

Harbour, harbor (haber), sd.1 Forms: a. 
2 hereber3e, herbur3e,-byr3e, 3 herber3e, 4 her- 
boru, herbergh, -berw, -beruh, 4-5 herberwe, 
-berewe, -borewe, -borwe, -boruhe, -borou3, 
-borw, -burhe, -burgh(e, 4-6 herberow(e, -bor- 
ow(e, 5 herbarwe, -barow, -barou, -bourgh, 5-6 
herboroghe, -borough(e, 6 herberough, -bour- 
ough, -burrouh. £. 4 herbore,-bure, 4-5 -ber(e, 
5-6 -bour(e. yy. 5 harburrow, 5-6 harbarow(e, 
-brough(e, 5-7 harborow(e, 6 harberowe, 
-bourgh, -borrow, -bourough, 6-7 harbor- 
ough(e. 46. 5 harbar, 6-7 harboure, 6- harbor, 
harbour, (7 harber). [Early ME. herederze, her- 
ber3(e, corresp. to an OL. *herebeorg, f. here army, 
host + -deorz, -e protection, shelter, not recorded, 
but found in the cognate langs., OHG. fegrz-, 
here-, herberga (MHG, and mod.G. herberge), 
OLG. heriberga (MDu. herberghe, Du. herberg’ 
all fem., ON. herbergi neuter (Sw. herberge). Vhe 
ME. word has been assumed to be from Norse; but 
the phonology points rather to an OE. type (ori- 
ginal, or perh. after the Norse). The subsequent 
history shows two lines of phonetic change, viz. the 
change of her- to har-, usual with ev- before a con- 
sonant (as in bark, barrow, hart, marsh, and the 
pronunciation of clerk, sergeant, Berkshire, Hert- 
Jord, etc.); and the weakening of the second ele- 
ment to -der, -bor, -bour; the current harbour ex- 
hibits both of these changes. The late ME. form 
remains in place names, e.g. Market Harborough.] 

1. Shelter, lodging,entertainment; sojourn, abode. 

a. c1150 Homily (Kluge Leseb. 72) Na synderlice onodren 


herbyr3e. cx175 Lamb. Hom. 69 Pe node habbed 3iuen heom 


red, Mid hereber3e and mid fode. cx1ago Gen. §& Ex. 1392 If 
she mizte taken Herber3e for hire frendes sake[n]. 1382 
Wycur W7sd, xviii. 4 Withoute hurting of good herberewe 
[1388 herbore]. ¢1386 CHaucER Pars. T. 957 Neede of 
cloping and herberwe [v.77 herborugh, harborowe, her- 
boruhe]. ¢ 1440 York Myst, xiv. 6 Graunt vs gode herborow 
bis nyght. 1470-85 Matory Arthur x. ix, They. .praid the 
lord of the castel of herburgh. 1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VIII, 
c. 12 If any personne.. geue any herborowe moneye or lodge- 
ynge to any beggers. 1553 BrENDE Q. Curtius D ij, That 
Alexander shoulde fynde no herborow [zv.~, herberowe] there. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 166 Frendly voutsave 
him herburrouh, 

B. 1340 Hampote Py. Comsc. 6153 Of herber grete nede 
I had, Yhe herberd me with hert glad. 1388 Wyc.ir 
pees: xxix. 31 ‘lo seke herbore [v.7. herberow] fro hous in 
to hous, 
herber tane? 1538 BaLe Brefe Com. in Harl, Misc.(Malh.) 
I, 207 Helpe alwayes the poore, with herbour, foode, and 
aparell. 1552 Ord. St. Bartholomew's Ejb in Vicary’s 
Anat, (1888) App. xvi. 310 For the herboure and succour of 
the dere members of Christes body. 1575 LANEHAM Let, 
(1871) 9 To take herbour, 

y. c¢1410 Love Bonavent, Mirr. vi. (1510) Civ, She .. 
asked harborowe in dyvers places. ¢1435 Torr. Portugal 
260 What crystyn man axithe harburrow here? 1549 
Coverpate, etc. Hrasm, Par. Rom. 34 Lette them have 
harbroughe. 1571 Campion /77st. ved. i, (1633) 62 Those 
cursed exactions of diet and harborow. 1598 in Picton 
L’ pool Munic, Rec. (1883) 1. 115 Whoesoever. .shall lodge or 
gyve harborough to any rogues. [Cf. Market Harborough.] 

6. 1548 UDALL, etc, Zrasm, Par. Matt, xxv. 115 Whan 
I was a straunger and nedy of harboure. 1892 Nobody & 
Someb, in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 11. 289 Nobody takes 
them in, provides them harbor, 1663 Drypen W7/d Gallant 
1. i, All I desire of you is but harbour for a minute. 1684 
Bunyan Pilger. nu. 148 Our great Want .. was Harbor and 
good Company. 1691 Ray C7eation 1. (1704) 253 They serve 
for the Harbour.,of various Animals, 179t Cowrer Odyss. 
1. 397 Give harbour in thy breast on no account To after- 
grudge orenmity, 1814 Scorr Ld. of /s/es 1. xxvi, To har- 
bour safe, and friendly cheer, That gives us rightful claim, 

2. A place of shelter or sojourn; lodgings, quar- 
ters, resting-place; place of entertainment, inn ; 
place of refuge, asylum. Oés. exc. dal. 

Cold harbour, a place of shelter from the weather for way- 
farers, constructed by the wayside. Hence, a frequent 
name of a locality, and in comb, Cold Harbour Lane. 

a, ¢1300 Havelok 742 Pore were Of here herboru her- 
borwed pere. 1377 Lancv. P. P/. B. x. 406 Holicherche, 
pat he[r]berwe is and goddes hous to saue. ¢1386 CHaucer 
Prol. 765, 1 saugh nat this year so myrie a compaignye 
Atones in this herberwe [v.77 herborowe, harborowe, her- 
berw, herburhe] as is now, ¢1480 Merlin 539 Thei fonde 
nether house ne herberowe. 1530 PALscr. 230/2 Herboroghe, 
fogis. «1637 B. Jonson Discoveries Wks. (Rtldg.) 743/1 
To have his arms set up in his last herborough. 

B. 1340 Hampote Px, Consc. 448 With-in his awen moder 
body, Whar his herber with-in was dight. c¢1449 Prcock 
Repr. 523 Dyuerse Ostries or Herbouris for to logge the 
more multitude, 

y- 2061475 Sgr. lowe Degre 179 Yf ye may no harbroughe 
se, Than must ye lodge under a tre. 1530 PAtscr. 169 
Herberge, an harborowe. 1579 TwyNne Phisicke agst. Fort. 
1, v. 6a, Thy harborow or Inne, or rather thy pryson. 1600 
Hotianp Livy xxvi. xli. 616 That the legions from out of 
their winter harboroughs, should there meete together. 


6. 1483 Cath, Angl. 174/2 An Harbar, hosficium, 1870 





c 1400 Ywaine & Gaw. 2940 Whi wil thou her thi- 





HARBOUR. 


Levins Manip, 222/36 Harboure, hospitinm. 1590 SPENSER 
/’.Q.1.1.7 Fair harbour that them seems : so in they entred 
are. 1642 Rocers Naaman 462 They will capitulate for 
their honour to go out of their harbour, with their pikes 
traild..and in array. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 110 P 2 Ivy 
and Elder-Bushes, the Harbours of several solitary Birds. 
1868 ATKINSON Cleveland Gloss., Harbour, shelter, lodging. 

+b. The ‘house’, mansion, or position of the 
sun or a planet in the zodiac. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T, 307 To ech of hem his tyme 
and his seson As thyr herberwe [v.77. herborwe, harborowe, 
hebour] chaungeth lowe or heighe. 

ce. The covert or place of retreat of wild animals. 

1576 Fiemine tr. Caius’ Eng. Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 
234 Terriers..driue them out of their hollow harbours. 1615 
J. SterHens Satyr, Ess. 310 Hee dreames of ..a Bucke 
lodged, or a Hart in harbor. 1622 T. Scorr Bele. Pismire 
74 They resort to those places as to their harboroughs or 
couerts. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece u. i. 289 When you intend 
to find out the Harbour or Layer ofa Hart. 1884 JEFFERIES 
Red Deer vi. 103 ‘The stag..When he has settled himself 
down he is said to be ‘in harbour’, 

d. jig. , ‘ 

1548 UDALL, etc. Eras. Par. Mark iv.35 Fynde any quiet- 
nesse, or sure harborowe. 1591 R. W. Tancred & Gismunda 
v. li, in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 85 Ah, pleasant harborough of 
my heart’s thought! 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 268 
These saving Harbers. 1805 Worpsw. Prelude 1. 11 In 
what vale Shall be my harbour ? 

3. A place of shelter for ships ; sfec. where they 
may lie close to and sheltered by the shore or by 
works extended from it ; a haven, a port. 

a. [c 1205 Lay. 28878 Sexisce men. .seileden to londe, And 
herberze token. . Bi-3eonde pere Humbre.] ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Prol. 403 To rekene wel his tydes His stremes .. His her- 
berwe and his moone, his lodemenage. 1555 W. WATREMAN 
fardle Factions Pref. 11 Thei .. digged out herborowes, 
where their shippes might ride saulfe fro the storme, ~- 

B. 1582 N. Licuerietp tr. Castanheda 1jb, The Ports, 
Herbours, and Riuers, where he tooke in fresh water, 

y. @1547 Surrey 2neid iv. 53 Also the Sirtes, un- 
frendly harbroughe. 1555 EDEN Decades 350 A byght or 
bay as thowgh it were a harbarowe. 1578 Bourne /nvent. 
1x They must cheyne their Hauen or harborrow, 1600 
Haktuyt Voy, (1810) III. 121 They put into the foresayde 
Harborough. 1614 Raveicu Hist. World m1. (1634) 302 A 
Harborow of great capacitie, being in former times but an 
open bay. 

6. 1582 N. Licnerietp tr. Castanheda’'s Cong. E. Ind. 
Ixii. 126 b, Their harbour or hauen is verie good. 1603 
Knoties Hist. Turks (1638) 119 They were not able to put 
into the Harbor. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. iv. 609 A 
Station safe for Ships, when Tempests roar, A silent Har- 
bour, and a cover’d Shoar, 1802 Med, Frnl. VIII. 23 
Some of the men of war, then in the harbour. @ 1839 Prarp 
Poems (1864) II. 178 Like a wreck that is drifting to harbour, 
I come to thee, Lady, at last. 

4. Glass-making. A large shallow trough-like 
box with handles or wheels used for holding the 
mixed ingredients or ‘ batch’ and conveying them 
to the pot for fusion. 

1891 Sale Catal. Glass Wks. Stourbridge, Seven mixing 
harbours, 1897 Correspondent, Each harbour of separate 
mixture is placed around the furnace before each pot for the 
purpose of filling. 

5. attrib. and Comd, (in sense 3), as harbour- 
admiral, -bar, -buoy, -duty, -light, -room, -lown, 
etc.; harbour-due, a charge for the use of a 
harbour (usually in Z/.); harbour-gasket, -log, 
-watch (see quots.) ; harbour-master, an officer 
who has-charge of a harbour, and of the mooring 
of ships, etc. therein ; hence harbour-mastership ; 
harbourward adv., towards the harbour. 

1829 Marryat 7, A7ildmay iv, The Gladiator, the flag- 
ship of the *harbour-admiral. 1798 CoLeripGE Anc. Mar, 
vi. xv, We drifted o’er the *Harbour-bar, 1864 TENNYSON 
Sailor Boy 2 He rose at dawn and, fired with hope, Shot 
o’er the seething harbour-bar. 1842 — Audley Court 85 
The bay was oily calm ; the *harbour-buoy. . With one green 
sparkle ever and anon Dipt by itself. 1718 Bridlington 
Pier Act, All such tolls, *harbour-dues, or other dues. 
1863 Fawcett Pod. Econ. x. vii. (1876) 614 A harbour due 
is..paid for the accommodation obtained by shipping. 1867 
Smytu Sarlor's Word-bk., *Harbour-gaskets, broad, but 
short and well-blacked gaskets. . for showing off a well-furled 
sailin port, 1858 Aerc. Marine Mag. V. 371 A *Harbour- 
Light will be established. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bk., 
*Harbour-log, that part of the log-book which. .relates only 
to transactions while the ship is in port. 1769 FaLcoNER 
Dict. Marine(1789), Maitre de ports, an *harbour-master, 
or officer appointed to take care of a port. 1884 G. ALLEN 
Philistia \, 37 ‘Thes honourable sinecure of a *harbour- 
mastership. 1847 GrotE Greece 11. xliv. (1862) IV. 9 To 
provide *harbour-room at once safe and adequate. c 1611 
Cuarman /diad u. (R.), Halos *harbor-towne, that Neptune 
beats upon. 1867 Smyru Sazlor’s Word-bk., *Harbour- 
watch, a division or subdivision of the watch kept on night- 
duty, when the ship rides at single anchor, 

+ Harbour, s’.2 Obs. [A frequent spelling of 
ARBOUR sé,! from 16th c., intermediate between the 
earlier herder, erber, and the present form.] a. A 
grass-plot, a green=ARrBouR I. b. A bower or 
retreat covered with climbing shrubs and plants. 

a. 1505 Will of M. Huntynedon (Somerset Ho.), My 
body to be buried in our lady Harbar of the Cathedrall 
Church of Hereford, [1573 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 234 
My bodye to be buried within y® arbour on the north side 
off the churche of Richmonde.] 1804-20 Hereford Cath., 
Sexton's Bk. of Fees, For Ground in the Cathedral Lady 
Harbour, or Cloister, 4s. 6d. 5 

b. 1563 [see ArBour 5.] 1593 G. Fretcuer Licia, etc. xxvi. 
(Grosart) 107 Where loving Wood-bine, doth the Harbour 
binde, 1613 R. Cawprey Table Alph, (ed. 3), Ombrage, 


HARBOUR. 


shade, harbor, or bower to rest vnder. 1762 Gentl. Mag. 
222 A gravel walk..with a covered harbour at each end of 
it. a@x790 Warton Poet. Wks. (1802) II, 194 An avenue so 
cool and dim Shall to an harbour, at the end, In spite of 
gout, entice a friend. 

Hence Ha‘rboured /A/. a., = ARBOURED. 

1615 G. SANpys 7vav. 136 We rid in shallow cradles, two 
ona Camell: harboured aboue, and couered with linnen. 

Harbour s%.3, var. of ARBor 56.1 

1797 Monthly Mag. Ill. 222 Effected by a jagged 
wheel, fixed on the barrel harbour. 

Harbour, harbor (haber), v. Forms: a. 
2 hereburezen, herborzen, 3 herber(e)3en, 
hereborwen, 3-5 herberwen, herborwen, 4 
herberghen, herborghen, herbarwen, herb- 
weren, 4-5 herberghwen, herberewen, 4-6 
herberowe(n, 5 hereboroghe, herburghe, her- 
berrowe, 5-6 herborowe, 6 herberoughe, her- 
brough. 8. 3-7 herber(e(n, 4-5 herbor, 5 
herbar, 6 herbowr(e. +. 4-6 harborough, 5 
-bergh, -berough, -burrow, -bourrow, 5-6 
-borowe, 6 -barow, -brough. 6. 5 harbur, 5-6 
harber, 6 harbar, 6- harbor, harbour. See also 
herbery, Warsry v. [f. Harsoor sé., in its various 
phonetic forms :—OE. type *hereheorgian, corresp. 
to ON. herbergja, -byrgja, to lodge, harbour; 

“OHG, heribergin, MHG., MDu., Ger., Du. her- 
bergen intr. and trans. Cf. also herberge, early 
form of HARBINGE v., from OF. herderger (which 
was ultimately the same word). ] 

I. trans. +1. To provide a lodging or lodging- 
place for; to shelter from the weather or the night ; 
to lodge, entertain. Oés. 

a. cx150 Homily (Kluge Leseb. 73) Swa swa leofne gyst 
heo hire husede and innlice herebyrejode. cx175 Lamb. 
fom. 23 Pu. .fedest wreche men and herebure3est and scru- 
dest, c12z90 S, Hg. Leg. I. 260/146 To hereborewi Miseise 
men. ¢1380 Wycuir Sed. Ws. ILI. 201 Clope .. and her- 
berwe hem. /é7d. 371 eo he schal be hereberowid. c 1440 
Pronp. Parv. 236/1 Herberwyn [v.rr. herbergwyn, her- 
borowen] or receyvyn to hereboroghe. 1530-1 Act 22 Heu. 
VIII, c, 12 To lodge and herberough any persone .. of 
charitee or almes. 1540 Taverner Pustils, Exhort. bef. 
Communion, We have not hymselfe now .. to herbrough 
him. 1557 Fest Mylner Abingt. 157 in Hazl. £. P. P. U1. 
106 Herberowe us to night. 

B. ax300 Cursor M. 15494 To spek o iesu bar he was 
herberd in pat tun. 1382 Wyctir Acts x. 32 Symound, 
that is named Petre; this is herborid in the hous of 
Symound coriour. ¢ 1400 /swmbras 524 Bot mete ne drynke 
couthe he gete none, Ne house to herbere hyme inne. 
«1510 Doucias King Hart 11. 264 3e sall nocht herbere me 
and Eis at anes. 1609 Skene Reg. Maz., Stat. Robt. I. 20 
Na man be herbered or lodged in the houses or granges. 

y- ¢€1435 Torr. Portugal 262, I wold harburrow the full 
fayne. cx1450 MWirour Saluacioun 1252 To harbergh the 
nedy wagring. 1530 Patser. 579/1, I intende to harborowe 
folkes no more. 1565 GotpinG Ovid’s Met. 1. (1593) 29 
Tethis who doth harbrough me within her surges wide. 
1587 Sivgila in Polimanteia (1881) Introd. 18 To al them 
that harborough such a guest. 

6. c1440 Bone Flor. 1971 He harberde hym far ther- 
fro All behynde men.. Hys sekenes was so felle. 1557 
Ord. Hospitalls E ij, Those [children] that are harboured 
in the Howse. 1601 Suaxs, 7wel. NV. u. ili. roz She har- 
bors you as her kinsman. 

Jig. 1630 Prynne Anti-Ariin. 1 Which would willingly 
harbour themselues, vnder the roofe. .ofthe Church of Eng- 
land. 167x Mitton Samson 458 The anguish of my soul, 
that suffers not Mine eye to harbour sleep. 

b. absol. To show hospitality. 

1534 TinpaLe Rom. xii. 13 Diligently to harboure [1535 
Coverp. Be glad to harbarow, 1539 (Great Bible), Be readie 
to harboure, ] . 

+ 2. To quarter (soldiers or retainers); to assign 
lodgings to, to billet; ~e/. to take up quarters, en- 
camp. Also adbsol. Obs. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunner Chron. (1810) 149 Nouber cite ne burgh 
myght bei in herberd be. c1330 W2l/. Palerne 1626 Alle pe 
genge of grece was gayli resseyued & herbarwed hastely. 
e1450 Bk. Curtasye 427 in Babees Bh. 312 The marshalle 
shalle herber alle men in fere. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. 
cil. 83 They comen .. in grete companyes and lodged and 
herburghed hem in the countrey al aboute where they wold. 
a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 32 Within the kinges 
gates no man shall harborow or assigne but this chamber- 
layn orusher. 1523 Lp. Berners /’7oiss. I. cclvi. 381 They 
.. layde siege about Monsac, and harbored themselfe, as 
though they wolde nat go thence ina moneth. 1648 GaGE 
West Ind. 90 [We] were .. harboured in a green plot of 
ground resembling a meadow. 

3. To give shelter to, to shelter. Formerly often 
in a good sense: to keep in safety or security, 
to protect; now mostly dyslogistic, as to conceal 
or give covert to noxious animals or vermin; to 
give secret or clandestine entertainment to noxious 


persons or offenders against the laws. 

a. 241366 Cuaucer Rom, Rose 491 The gardin was not 
daungerous To herberwe briddes many oon. 1393 LancL. 
P. Pl. C. xxu1. 320 Ordeyne be an hous, peers, to herberghen 
in thicornes. c1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode i. cxxv. (1869) 66 
This scauberk is cleped humilitee. .in whiche thow shuldest 
thi swerd berberwe, 1484 Caxton Fables of Afsop 1. xx, 
The swalowe..herberowed her in the plowgh mans hows. 

B. 1420 Surtees Misc. (1888) 17 Yt lette noght William 
Selby to herber hys tymber apon the same walle. 1502 
ARNOLDE Chron, 83 Yf any freman .. suffer ony wares or 
marchaundises..to be kepte or herbowryd in his house. 

y. 1579 J. Stuspes Gaping Gulf, To harborough the 
persecuted Christians in your owne kingdome. 4 

5. c1460 How Marchande dyd Wyfe betray 148 in Hazl, 
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£. P, P.1. 203 Y swere .. Y wylle neuyr harbur the kyngys 
felone. 1472 Presentm. Furies in Surtees Misc. (1888) 25 
Oone panyermaker..harbers suspect persones in his hous. 
1576 FLeminc Panopl. Epist. 180 Ignoraunt what lewdnes 
lurketh, and what heynousnesse is harboured in the deedes 
they go about. 1633 IT. Srarrorp Pac. Hid. 1. xviii. (1810) 
193 Traitours, which harboured themselves in the bogs and 
woods. 1659 D. Pett Jipr. Sea 106 note, 1 would have 
Captains to say that our ships shal harbour no such Sailors. 
1700 S. L. tr. Hxyke’s Voy, E. Ind. 44 These Woods harbour 
vast numbers of Monkeys. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 131 
P 5 He wishes Sir Roger does not harbour a Jesuit in his 
House. 1759 tr. Duhamel’s Hush. 1. vi. (1762) 12 Dung 
harbours insects. 1849 Macautay //is¢. Eng. 1. 641 After 
the conviction of the rebels whom she had harboured. 1851 
Lilustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 780 Cocoa-nut fibre .. does not 
harbour vermin, Zod. News. A tobacconist was fined 
4100 for harboring smuggled tobacco. 

Jig. 1650 Huspert Pill Formality 15 It is a dangerous 
thing to harbor a Traytor within your brest. 1820 Scorr 
Ivanhoe xxiv, What religion can it be that harbours such a 
villain? 1842 H. Rocrers Zss. I. i. 33 Harbouring every 
vagrant story that may ask shelter in his pages. 

+b. Of a place, etc. : To afford accommodation 
or room for; to contain, hold. Oés. 

1362 Lanci. P. PZ. A. 1. 40 Bote per nas halle ne hous bat 
miht herborwe be peple. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. 
iii. (1495) 106 The mydle moder beclyppyth the brayne and 
herboryth and holdeth togyders the veynes of the brayne. 
c1440 York Myst. xv. 125 It [a horn spoon] will herbar 
fourty pese. 1587 GoLpinc De Mornay ix. 115 That there 
is but one God, and that The Ayre, the Heauen, the Sea, 
the Earth, and Hell .. were harbered in his breast from all 
Eternitie. 1667 BoyLe Orig. Formes § Qual., The specifick 
actions of a Body that harbours subordinate Forms, 1680 
— Produc. Chem. Princ. v.240 The Aeriall particles, that 
are wont to be harboured in the Pores of that liquor. 

4. jig. To entertain within the breast; to cherish 
privately ; to indulge. Now usually in reference 
to evil thoughts or designs. 

1393 Lanot. P. Pé. C. vit. 258 In byn hole herte to her- 
berghwen alle treuthe. 1576 FLEMING Panopl. Epist. 337 
O heart appointed even from thy creation to harbour kinde- 
nesse. 1583 STaNyHuRST 4ve7s 1. (Arb.) 17 Such festred 
rancoure doo Sayncts celestial harbour? x6or F. Gopwin 
Bhs. of Eng. 353 The citizens. .harboring their old grudge. 
1602 Rowianps 77s Merrie when Gossips neete 20, | know 
that beauteous wenches are enclinde, ‘lo harbour hansome 
men within their minde. 1766 Forpycre Seri. Yung. Wont. 
(1767) I. iii. ro9 They will be tempted to harbour suspicions. 
1781 Cowper Convers. 561 Hearts .. that harbour at this 
hour That love of Christ and all its quickening power. 1849 
Macauray Hist. Eng. U1. 70 He believed them to harbour 
the worst designs. 1850 W. Irvine Goldsmith i. 28 It was 
impossible for him to harbour resentment. 


5. To shelter (a ship) in a haven or harbour. 

1535 Epren Decades 2 Naturall hauens, of capacitie to 
harborowe greate nauies of shippes. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo’s 
Africa 1. 232 A faire haven, where the ships of Alger are 
safely harboured. 1633 P. FiretcHer Purple Isl. xu. lii, 
Harbour my fleshly bark safe in thy wounded side. 1693 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2849/4 Directions..how to Harbour a Ship 
in the same with Safety. 1887 BowEN Virg. Aineid iv. 375, I 
. -Harboured his vessels, saved from death his mariner band. 

6. To trace (a stag) to his ‘harbour’ or lair. 


Also transf. 

1531 Exyor Gov. 1. xviii, A few nombre of houndes, onely 
to harborowe, or rouse, the game. 1576 Turberv. Venerie 
239 We herbor and unherbor a Harte, we lodge and rowse 
a Bucke. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph, 1. ii, Here’s Little 
John hath harbord youa Deere, 1741 [see Harpincer 4]. 
1886 Woop in Gd, Words 690 A .. tigress had been tracked 
..and at last ‘harboured’, as Stag-hunters say, in a small 
thicket. 1892 H. Hurcuinson Hairway Isi. 6, I can har- 
bour a stag against any man on Exmoor. 

II. intr. 7. To shelter oneself, lodge, take 
shelter; to encamp; later, often with some notion 
of lurking or concealment. avch, or Ods. 

e1200 Trin. Coll. Hont. 87 3if he mai per-inne herber3en., 
1303 R. Brunne Hazdl. Synne 10290 Lete hym herber yn 
hys hous. ¢1374 CuHaucer Boeth. u. pr. vi. 53 Wont to 
sleen hys gestes bat herburghden in hys hous. ¢1380 Sir 
Ferumb, 5251 Thar herborghede pe kyng & ys barouns, 
Wyp-oute tentes ober pauyllouns. c1400 Rowland § O. 
745 Vnder a Mountayne pey herberde ban Besyde a reuer. 
c1450 Merlin 125 Ye sholde not fynde an house in to her- 
berowe. 1593 SHAKs. 3 Hen. VJ, 1v. vii. 79 Now for this 
Night, lets harbor here in Yorke. 1686 Piotr Staffordsh, 
448 Others say that the Robbers themselves harbour’d here. 
c1750 SuensTone Zcow, 1.52 Beneath one common roof 
Thou ne’er shalt harbour. 1805 Worpsw. Waggoner 1. 59 
Where the Dove and Olive-Bough Once hung, a Poet har- 
bours now. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. u. (1810) 200, I 
was suspicious that possibly some party of Indians might be 
harboring round. 

Jig. ¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn liv. 207 Neither sleepe 
nor quiet could harber in her head. 1569 J. Sanrorp tr. 
Agrippa's Van. Artes 105 b, But nowe this plague .. doth 
not onely herberoughe emonge temporall men, 1590 Mar- 
LowE Ldw, J/, v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 214/1 Think not a thought 
so villanous Can harbour in a man of noble birth. 1655 
tr. De Parc’s Francion 1. 33 [To] suffer such a thought to 
harbour in our minds. 1760 Law Sfir. Prayer 1. 161 No 
vice can harbor in you. 1796 Hist. Ned Evans I, 266 If 
enyy could have harboured in such a breast as Sophia's. 

8. Of an animal: To have its retreat or resort ; 


spec, said of a stag. 

1g99 H. Burres Dyets drie Dinner M viij, It is a Seafish 
..1t harboureth some time about the shore. 1610 GuILLIM 
Heraldry 11. xiv. (1660) 166 You shall say that a Hart Har- 
boureth. 1613 Purcuas Pilerimage (1614) 862 Penguin .. 
cannot flie, .. feeds on fish and grasse, and harbors in berries, 
16s0 FuLier Pisgah ut. ix. 338 Here the bellowing Harts 
are said to harbour..the belling Roes to bed. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (790) V. 1680 The place where the turtle were known 
to harbour. 1869 Puiturs Vesuv, iii, 46 In the woody 
parts wild boars frequently harboured. 





HARBOURLESS. 


9. Of a ship (or its crew): ‘To take shelter or 
come to anchor in a haven or harbour. Also fig. 

1583 SranynursT ne7s 111. (Arb.) 72 Wee saulflye dyd 
harbor in hauen. 16x11 SHAKs. Gyms, IV. ii. 206 ‘To show 
what coast thy sluggish crare Might easiliest harbour in. 
@ 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts mt. (1704) 331/2 He 
might have Harbour’d in Falmouth, 1718 SEwALL Diary 
12 May (1882) III. 184 Wind was Contrary that was forc’t 
to harbour at Marblehead. 1842 Brownine Waring U. ii. 2 
We were sailing by Triest Where a day or two we harboured. 

Hence Ha‘rboured, Ha‘rbouring ///. ads. 

1388 Wycur isd. v.15 An herborid man of a dai, that 
passith forth. 1743 J. Davinson 4neid vii. 267 Calling his 
vanquished Sons into his Azure Bosom and harbouring 
streams, 1833 Worpsw. Warning 44 Harboured ships, 
whose pride is on the sea, 1835 I. Taytor Sir. Desfot. 
viii. 361 A harboured grudge and exasperation. 

Harbourage, -orage (ha‘sbarédz). Also 6 
herberage. [f. Harspour 50.1 + -acu: cf. the earlier 
ME. herbergage, HARBERGAGE, from French.] 

1. Shelter, lodging; =Harzour 1. 

15370 Henry's Wallace x1, 1236 note, Now in hewin he has 
his herberage [1470 heretage]. 1595 SHAKS. Yohu u. i. 234 
Your King .. Craues harbourage within your Citie walles. 
1634 Hrywoop Maidenh, well Lost 11. Wks. 1874 IV. 124 
You shall not want nor foode, nor harborage. 1816 Scorr 
Old Mort. viii, Did you give him harbourage in this very 
house? 1859 Tennyson Lid 281 Where can I get me har- 
bourage for the night? 

transf. and fig. 1829 I. Taytor Enthus. x. 297 Both 
infidelity and heresy have, till of late, found harbourdge in 
the supposed or pretended corruption or uncertainty of the 
canon. 1876 F. E. Trottore Charming Fellow II, xi. 174 
An idea to which..he would give no harbourage. 

2. A place of shelter; a lodging; =HarBour 2. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xxvi. (1739) 113 Happy 
England, if the same prove good Harbourage for a fainting 
Nation! 1820 Scorr /vanhoe xxviii, The worst of these 
harbourages .. would unquestionably be more fitting for 
your residence than the abode of a despised Jew. 1883 
Graphic 19 May 498 The island has been a harbourage of 
conspiracy and sedition. 

3. Shelter for ships, shelter in a haven: cf. Hanr- 
BOUR 3. 

[a@ 1680 Butter Rew: (1759) 1. 412 That Enemy .. wind- 
driven on the British Coast, would find safe Harbourage in 
Milford.] 1850 Biackir 4 schylus I. 38 Harsh harbourage, 
hard hammocks, and scant sleep. 1861 SMILES Engineers 
II, 204 He..took soundings all round the proposed har- 
bourage. 1884 W. C. Smitu K7ldvostan 33 The new stone- 
pier That was to make safe harbourage for the boats. 

Harbourer, -orer (ha‘1bere1).  [f. Harsour 
v. + -ER1, This took up sense 1 of herberger, 
HarBinGgr, after that word came to be used chiefly 
in senses 2, 3.] 

1. One who harbours, shelters, or entertains ; an 
entertainer, a host. Also fg. Now more usually 
dyslogistic. 

1548 Uva Zrasm. Par, Luke viii. (R.), Of an harbourer 
of deuils, was he sodainly made a disciple, and scholar of 
Jesus. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 45 
Eyther. .harberours of Antes..or else breeders of. .weedes. 
1624 T. Scorr 2nd Pt. Vox Populi 28 Abettors, main- 
tainors, concealors of their plots or harberours of their 
persons. 1652 J, AupLEy Zug. Com. 29 It became the 
Commons to be harborers of the people. 1710 SrryrELi/e 
Abp. Grindal an. 1582 (R.) A great nurse of pious men, and 
harbourer of exiles for religion. 1847 Dr Quincey Sf. 
Mil. Nun Wks. 111. 19 Not to the Don as harbourer of his 
daughter, 1892 Daily News 25 Jan. 5/3 Unpolished granite 
..is a sad harbourer of soot and dust. ; 

2. Stag-hunting. One whose office it is to trace 


a deer to its covert. 

16st Davenant Gondibert 1. xxix, Old Forrest Spys, the 
Harborers With hast approach. 1674 N. Cox Gentz. 
Recreat. (1677) 72 The Harbourer having taught his Hound 
to draw mute always round the outside of the Covert, 1884 
Jerrertrs Red Deer vi. 104 The work of the ‘harbourer’ is 
to find where a runnable stag is in ‘harbour’ on the morn- 
ing of the meet, 

Hence Har‘bouress, -oresse, a hostess. 

1624 Hryvwoop Guraik. 1x. 428 Mary..was a devout har- 
boresse, ..that gladly entertained the disciples of Christ. 


Ha‘rbouring, vé/. 5d. [f Harpour v. + 
-inG!.] The action of the verb Harpour, in 


various senses. 

a1300 Cursor M. 14709 His herbering sal last in hell. 
1382 Wycur Rom. xii. 13 Kepinge, hospitalite, that is, 
herboringe of pore men. cx489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
i. 28 Lorde god, that wythin the holy wombe..toke thy her- 
bowrynge. 1576 TurBERV. Venerie 141 There is not so muche 
skill to be used in lodgyng of a Bucke as in harboring of a 
harte, 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa 11. 376 Places for the.. 
docking, and harbouring of his warlike gallies. 1631 Star 
Cham. Cases (Camden) 56 Here was an harbouring of a 
popish priest. : 

b. attrib., as harbouring house, place. , 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 10 Tha saw evin at 
thair hand Ane herbering place. 1585 FLeerwoon in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 302 Harboringe Howses for Maisterles 
Men, and for such as lyve by theifte. 1605 WaAyMoUTH in 
Harper's Mag. Apr. (1883) 708/2 The most. .secure har- 
boring river that the world affordeth. 

Harbourless (hauboilés), a. For early forms 
see Harpour sd.1_ [f. Harpour sd.! +-LEsS.] 

1. Destitute of shelter, houseless, homeless. _ 

¢1200 OrMIN 6166 Himm batt iss herrberr3helas be birrp 
herrberrghe findenn. c1380 Wyciir Wks, (1880) 129 po 
men pat not herberwid suche pore herberweles. 1382 — 
Matt. xxv. 35, 1 was herberlesse [1526 TinpaLe herbrou- 
lesse (1534) herbourlesse; 1535 CoveRD. harbourlesse] and 
gee..herberden me. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vu. Xxxil, 
For kyng Arthurs sake he shall not be ener? 1526 
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HARBOURSOME. 


Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 153b, Harbourynge the har- 
boroughles. 1609. Bisre (Douay) /sa. lviii. 7 ‘The needie, 
and herberles bring in into thy house. @1677 MANTon 
Exp. Lord’s Pr. Matt. vi. 11 We should soon be shiftless, 
harbourless, begging from door to door. 1829 J. Donovan 
Catech. Counc. Trent i. iv. § 11 He is born in poverty ; he 
is born as a harbourless stranger. 

+2. Of a place: That affords no shelter. Ods. 

1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. 1. (1593) 7, I entred by and by 
The harbroughlesse and cruell house. 1589 Warner 4/0, 
Eng. u. Prose Addit. (1612) 334 The harborlesse Desart. 

3. Without harbours or havens for ships. 

1600 Hotiranp Livy 352 (R.) The haven-lesse and har- 
bourlesse coasts of Italie. 1795 ANNA Sewarp Lef#?. (1811) 
IV. 107 A vast ocean, howling and harbourless. 1857 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. (1868) 16 The sea roars against 
your harbourless cliffs—you have to build the breakwater. 


+ Ha'rboursome, @. Ods. [f. Harpour 56.1 
+-SoME.] Given to hospitality, hospitable. 

1584 Lopcr Adarum 79 Harden not your hearts. .releeve 
the poore, be harboursome. 7 

+Ha'rboury, harb(e)ry, 54. zorth.dial.and 
Sc. Obs. Forms: 4 herberi, 4-6 -ery(e, her- 
bry(e, 5 herbre, 5-6 harbery, 5-7 -erie, 6 har- 
bry, -rie, harbarie, -ory, -orie, 6-7 harbourie, 
4-9 harboury. [In 13thc. northern Eng. herberz, 
parallel to ME. herberze, herberwe ; perh. imme- 
diately a. ON. herbergi (see Harsour s0.!) ; but 
possibly with a suffix -y or -7y.] 

1. Shelter, lodging, harbourage; = Harpour 
sb1 1, In quot. 1375, military encampment. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14135 To pis castel was iesus cald Til 
herberi [/azxf. herborwej als i forwit tald. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce xvit. 208 ‘Vill gret lordis, ilkane syndri, Ordanit ane 
felde for tharherbry. a1q00 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS, 28 Ne clathes to be nakede ne herbery to be herberles. 
¢1470 Henry Wallace vu. 472 Sewyn scor with him that 
nycht tuk herbry thar. ¢c1475 Rauf Coiljear 41 He na 
harberie had for his behufe. 1852 App. Hamitton Catech. 
(1884) 244 He giffis the meit, drink, and claith and harbory. 
1552 Lynpesay Monarche 5942 Oftymes 3e gaue me Her- 
berye. 1570 Levins JZanip. 107 These..in rye are formed 
of substantives as of armour, armorie. .of harbour harbourie, 
hospitium. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj, Stat. David IT, 44 
All they quha sellis bread and aill, sall receaue passengers 
in herberie within their houses. 1619 Sir J. SempiLy 
Sacrilege Handi. 50 For harboury, No certaine dwelling 
place. 1862 Histor Prov. Scot. 96 He that’s ill o’ his har- 
boury is gude at the way-kenning. ; 

2. A place of shelter, a lodging-place; =Har- 
BOUR 2, 

c1325 Metr. Hom, 63 Thar was na herberie To Josep 
and his spouse Marie. 1375 Barsour Bruce u. 280 Sa 
till thar herbery wend sall thai. c1473 Rauf Corlzear 675 
Thair was ane hailsum harbery, 1513 Doucias A ve7s x1. 
x, 95 It is a stelling place and sovir harbry, Quhar ost in 
staill or enbuschment may ly. 1849 Compl. Scot. xv. 135 
Hareyt furtht of houseand herberye. 1570 Levins Manip. 
104/29 Harborie, hospitiuin. 1883 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 
Pref. 94 in Satir, Poems Reform. xlv, Leaving the heavinlie 
harbrie whair he satt. 

3. Shelter for ships ; a harbour. 

15.. Ship Laws in Balfour's Practicks (1754) 625 Quhair 
ony great presse of shippis lyis in ane harberie. 1576 in 
W. Millwraith Guide Wigtownshire (1875) 90 All the ports, 
creeks, harbories, and landing-places. 1617 Jdid., The 
burgh and harbourie of Stranraer, c1640 Sc. Acts Chas. [ 
(1814) V. 95 The said burgh of Pittenweyme..hes ane guid 
and saiff harberie. 

4. Comb., as harboury-place. 

1513 Doucias 42ers 11. i. 3x Ane ancyant and ane tender 
herbry place To Troianis, 1562 Win3ET Cert. Tractates 1. 
Wks. 1888 I. 4 We..exhort the latter marinaris..to. .direct 
it_to sum mair sure harbery place. 

Harbrough‘e, obs. ff. Harpour sé. and v. 

+ Harbry, herbery, v. vorth. dial. and Sc. 
Obs. Forms: 4 herbery, herbory, 4-6 herbri, 
herbry, 6-7 harbry, harberie. [In 14th c. her- 
lery, herbry, a northern doublet of Harbour De, 
perth. immediately a. ON. herbergja: cf. Har- 
BOURY sd.] 


1. trans. To shelter, lodge; =Hanzour v. 1. 

1375 Barbour Bruce u. 300 And bad thaim herbery thaim 
that nycht. 61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 218 Nane 
wald herbry bam in house, 14.. Burgh Laws c. 85 (Skene 
go) Na man ..aw to harbery ony strangear in his house 
langar bana nycht. x1g00-20 Dunsar Poems Ixvi. 29 Nor 
veseit the seik, nor..Harbreit the wolsome, ?.a 1550 Freivis 
of Berwik 239 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 293, I will herbry 
no gaistis heir perfay. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 1z9 Na man 
sovld harbrie strangers. 

2. To anchor (a ship) in a haven or harbour. 

1513 DouGtas 4ineis 1. vi. 159 Thi schippis and fallow- 
schip .. Other ar herbryit in the havin. 1562 A. Scorr 
Poems (S. T.S.) i. 205 Pat Lord may harbary so thy bairge. 

3. intr. To take shelter, to lodge; to come into 
a haven, to land. 

¢1475 Rauf Coilzear 710 Quhen he harbreit with me. 
1513 DoucLas Axes 1. viii. 81 We ar defendit to herbry on 
the sand, 

Hence + Ha*rbrying, herbreyng v2/. sd. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 703 Strange men had tane her- 
breyng In the place. 

Harburrow, obs. form of Harsour sé. and v, 

Hareabuz, obs. form of Harquesus. 

Harcarrah: see Hrroarra,. 

Harcelet, var. Hastzt, 

Harcken, obs. form of HEARKEN v0. 

Hard (haid), a. (sd.) Forms: 1 heard, 2-4 
herd, (3 ard, Orm. harrd), 3-7 harde, (6 heard, 
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herde), 4— hard. [A Common Teut. adj.: OE. 
heard=OFris. herd, OS. hard (MDu. hart(d), 
MLG. hard, harde, Du., LG. hard), OHG. hart, 
hartt, herte (MUG. hart, herte, Ger. hart), ON. 
hardy (Sw. hard, Da. haard), Goth. hardus :— 
OTeut. *zardiis, corresp. to pre-Teut. *kartis = Gr. 
xparvs strong, powerful. Like other adjs. in -zs, 
hardus became in WGer. partly a jo-stem hardja-, 
whence OHG. hart, herte; but there is no trace 
of this in OS. and OE.] 

I. Passively hard: resisting force, pressure, or 
effort of some kind. 

1. A primary adjective expressing consistency of 
matter : That does not yield to blows or pressure ; 
not easily penetrated or separated into particles ; 
firm and resisting to the touch ; solid, compact in 


substance and texture. The opposite of so/¢. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2509 Billes ecg, hond and heard sweord. 971 
Blickl. Hon. 221 Mid herenum hregle swipe heardum & 
unwinsumum. c1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 182 Wip heardum 
swile pes magan. c1175 Lamb, Hom, 129 Weter of pan 
herda flinte. @ 1300 Cursor M. 6390 (Gott.) Of be hard stan. 
¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor 707 3oure hartis ar herd as 
flynt. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Pai er so hard pat 
pare may na metell pulisch pam. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv.227/x 
Harde yn towchynge, or felynge .. durus. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. Il. 434 He buylded of hard stone, the bewtifull 
Librarie in the gray Friers in London, now called Christes 
Hospitall. 1594 Tl. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1.148 The 
substance thereof is thicke, and harder then any other skinne, 
and therefore it is called the harde mother. 1638 Sir T. 
Hersert 7vav. (ed. 2) 240 Sallads, acharrs, and hard egs. 
1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 72 Leaves. .extreamly stiff 
and hard. 1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland 12 'Vhe hair of both 
Sexes is generally black and hard. 1690 Locke //um. Und. 11. 
v. (1695) 54 That being generally call’d hard by us, which will 
put us to Pain, sooner than change Figure by the pressure 
of any part of our Bodies; and that, on the contrary, soft, 
which changes the Situation of its parts upon an easie and 
unpainful touch. 1764 Reip Juguiry v. § 2 Wks. I. 120/1 
When the parts of a body adhere so firmly that it cannot 
easily be made to change its figure, we call it hard. 1860 
TynDALL G/ac. 1. ii. 10 If it did not yield in the slightest 
degree it would be perfectly hard. 1860 Pusry Min. Proph. 
541 Harder than adamant. 

+ b. Undigested (in the stomach). Ods. 

1687 R. L’Estrance Azsw. Diss. 31 Neither is it..Only 
the bespoken Thanks, at last, that lyes so Hard in our 
Author’s Stomach. 1696 Tryon JVZisc. iii. 88 Suppers lie 
hard in the Stomach. 

ce. Hard fist, an ungloved fist. Also attrib. 

1887 Daily News 27 Jan. 5/5 ‘Time was when the opening 
night was a velvet-glove contest. The hard-fist battle was 
postponed. 

da. Hard iron, hard lead: see quots. 

1881 Maxwe et Llecty. §& Magu. 11. 44 Iron which retains 
its magnetic properties when removed from the magnetic 
field is called Hard iron, 1881 Raymonp AZining Gloss., 
Hard lead, \ead containing certain impurities, principally 
antimony. 

2. Of money: In specie as opposed to paper cur- 


rency. See also quot. 1882. 

1706 Farquuar Recruiting Officer i. iii, Your mother has 
a hundred pound in hard money, lying .. in the hands of a 
mercer. 1779 A. Apams in ¥. QO. Adams’ Ham. Lett. (1876) 
365 Corn is sold at four dollars, hard money, per bushel. 
1825 BentHam Ration. Rew. 154 Husbandmen, like other 
labourers, are paid in hard money by the week. 1830 GALT 
Lawrie T. v. viii. (1849) 230 We were to get hard cash to 
meetarun. 1878. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 157 The nomina- 
tion of Governor Tilden, upon a hard-money resumption 
platform. 1882 BirHEeLt Counting-ho. Dict., Hard cash,a 
term used to distinguish metallic money, from. .paper money. 
. Often popularly used to denote bank notes, and other docu- 
ments of undoubted value, in contradistinction to mere book 
debts, or commercial rights. 

3. Said of the pulse when the blood-tension is 
high, so that the artery feels firm and not easy to 


be compressed. 

1727-52 CuambBers Cycl. s.v. Pulse, A hard Pulse signifies 
1. ‘That the membrane of the artery is drier than ordinary... 
3. That the arteries are full [etc.]. 1803 Med. Frnl. 1X. 508 A 
full if not a hard pulse. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 440 The pulse .. is hard and full—not weak and 
oppressed. 

4.. Not easy to wear out or cause to give way; 
capable of great physical endurance and exertion ; 
formerly, esf., hardy and bold in fight. Now chiefly 


in sense approaching Tf. 

Beowulf (Z.) 342 Wlanc wedera leod word efter sprec 
heard under helme. cx200 Ormin 1596 And 3iff bin heorrte 
iss harrd and starre, And stedefasst 0 Criste. c1z0g Lay. 
18958 Brutael pat is a cniht swide herd. ¢ 1380 Six Herumb. 
808 Fir[umbras] was hard, & suffrede wel. c1400 MAuNDEV. 
(1839) xxi. 253 Pei ben full harde folk and moche peyne and 
wo mow suffren. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 
13 b, A hard fellowe, brought up from his childehood to 
labour. 1607 TorseLt Four-f, Beasts (1658) 119 Vet is the 
black Hound harder and better able to endure cold, then the 
other which is white. 1697 DrypEn Virg. Georg.1.95 Men, a 
hard laborious Kind. 1857 G. Lawrence Guy Liv. 65 (Hoppe) 
[The horses] are both in hard condition, so it [a race] can 
come off in ten days. 1885 Z7mes 11 Feb. 8/t The men., 
look as hard as nails and fit for anything. i 

tb. Firm, steadfast, unyielding. /¢. and fig. Ods. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Const. 662 A man es a tre, bat standes 
noght harde, Of whilk pe crop es turned donward. a 1661 
Putter Worthies (1840) I11.174 His name in Saxon soundeth 
a pearl, to which he answered in the preciousness of his 
disposition, clear and hard. 

+e. Inured, hardened, obdurate. Odés. 
1606 Suaks. Aut. § Cl, 11. xiii. 12x When we in our 











HARD. 


viciousnesse grow hard. x607 — Timon 1Vv. iii. 269 Thy 
Nature, did commence in sufferance, Time Hath made thee 
hard in’t. 

5. Difficult to do or accomplish ; not easy; full 
of obstacles ; laborious, fatiguing, troublesome. 

@1340 Hampote Psadter vi. 4 Ful hard it is to be turnyd 
enterly til be bryghthed and pe pees of godis lyght. c 1440 
Pronp. Parv. .227/1 Harde yn knowynge, or warkynge, 
difficilis. 1559 W. CunnincHam Cosmogr. Glasse 97 It isas 
harde, and laborus, to get the Longitude. 16xx Biste 
Transl. Pref. 2 So hard a thing it is to please all. 1653 
Watton Angler ii. 60, I see now it is a harder matter to 
catch a Trout thena Chub, 1711 STEELE Sect, No. 368 
How hard a thing it is for those to keep Silence who have 
the Use of Speech. 1876 Moztry Univ. Serm. iv. 90 Often 
.- What we must do as simply right. .is just the hardest thing 


to do. 

b. Of the object of an action. Const. zu, 
or of, 77, with sb. expressing the action. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 6326 And tatt iss swipe strang and harrd To 
forpenn her onn eorpe. a 1300 Cursor MM. 16992 (Gétt.) His 
pine was hardir [CoZt. herder] for to drei. @ 1420 HoccLrevE 
De Reg. Princ. 825 But paiement is harde to gete now 
adayes. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) Il. 767 Hard 
it is to be wrested out. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. 
ut. (1586) 143 Other remedies more harde to bee com by. 
1599 H. Burres Dyets drie Dinner Eb, Chestnuts .. are 
hard of digestion. 1653 Watton Angler viii. 168 He is a 
very subtle fish and hard to be caught. 1768 STerNE Sevt, 
Fourn, (1778) Il. 112 (Case of Consc.), 1 was hard to please. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Zale of Tyne iii. 64 It isa hard thing 
to manage. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. lxii. 382 She was 
hard to be entreated in this affair. ‘ 

e. Of the subject of an action: Not easily able 
or capable; having difficulty in doing something. 
Const. zzf., or of with sb. denoting action or 
faculty. Olds. exc. in hard of hearing. 

c¢1300 Cursor AT, 9326 Men sua herd of vnder-stand. 
a1400 Serm. agst. Miracle-plays in Rel. Ant, Il. 50 Yvil 
and hard of bileve. @1533 Lp. Berners Hwon cxxvi. 464 
Wear hard of byleue that this shall be. 1564 Child Mar 
riages, etc. (EH. E. T. S.) 134 The testatrixe was hard of 
hearinge. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1612) 179 Of slow 
capacitie, and hard to learn and conceive. 1726-7 Swirr 
Gulliver m1. x, He. .found the natives..very hard to believe 
that the fact was possible. 1888 Dicxrns Le?z. (1880) II. 55, 
I have been very hard to sleep too, and last night I was 
all but sleepless. 1861 — Gt. Expect. xxxvii, I am hard 
of hearing. 1871 B. Taytor Hast (1875) IL. 11. iii. 148 Wise 
words in hard ears are but lifeless lore. 

6. Difficult to penetrate with the understanding ; 
not easy to understand or explain. 

[1382 WycuiF 2 Pez. iii. 16 Epistlis..in whiche ben summe 
harde thinges in vndirstondinge.] cxq4so tr. De Zmitatione 
u1. xlvili. 118 Knouleche of many harde questiouns. 1535 
CoverDALE Ps. lxxiifi]. 16 Then thought I to vnderstonde 
this, but it was toharde forme. 1663 F. Hawkins Vou/h’s 
Behav. 73 Dictionary ..a Lexicon, a Book wherein hard 
words and names are mentioned and unfolded. 1720 Swirr 
Lett. Vng. Clergym. Wks. 1841 i]. 201 Obscure terms, which 
by the women are called hard words. 1888 Burcon Lives 
12 Gd. Men II. xii. 364 To ask hard questions, 

7. Difficult to deal with, manage, control, or 
resist. + Z00 hard for, too much for, more than 
(one) can manage. Hard case, a difficult case to 
treat or deal with; a person that cannot be re- 
claimed, a hardened criminal, a ‘ bad lot’. U.S. 

1588 Suaxs. LZ. LZ. L. ui. 258 Boy. What then, do you 
see? Lad. 2. 1, our way to be gone. Boy. You are too 
hard for me. 1605 VerstEGANn Dec. Jute. ii. (1628) 31 The 
Hollander was too hard for the Frenchman, and threw him 
downe. 1726 SHELvocKE Voy. round World (1757) 330 If 
we found the enemy too hard for us. 1750 CuesterF. Le#t. 
(1792) III. ccxl. ror A man who is master of his matter will 
with inferior parts be too hard .. for a man of better parts 
who knows his subject but superficially. 1848 Ruxron Life 
in Far West 71 (Farmer) La Bonte had lost all traces of 
civilised humanity, and might justly claim to be considered 
as hard a case as any of the mountaineers then present. 
@1891 STEVENSON (Dixon), He was a fellow-clerk of mine, 
and a hard case. 

8. Of a nature or character not easily impressed or 
moved; obdurate; unfeeling, callous; hard-hearted. 

Beowulf (Z.) 166 Atol angengea.. heardra hyn@a. 97x 
Llickl. Hom. 57 Manige men beod heardre heortan. c¢ 1250 
Gen. § Lx. 3061 Dis weder is softe, And Sis king hard, And 
breked him eft dat forward. c 1386 CHaucer Man of Law's 
ZT. 759 Why wil thyn harde fader han thee spilt? - c 1440 
Pronp. Parv. 227/2 Harde demare, or domys mann wythe- 
owte mercy. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 282 There was not 
so heard a hart, if they had seene them but would have had 
pittie upon them. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. iv. 466 So 
wretched is thy Son, so hard a Mother thou. 1822 Lamp 
Elia Ser. u. Detached Th. on Bks., With his hard eye, 
casting envious looks at them all the while. 1864 ‘TENNYSON 
Grandmother 17 You think I am hard and cold. 

tb. Zo die hard: to die obdurate or impenitent. 
Obs. See also Harp adv. 3, Din v.! 3. 

1709 Tatler No. 63 » 5 Most Writers..seem to place a 
peculiar Vanity in dying hard. rj1z Swirt Let. Dr. King 
8 Dec. (T.), He died hard, as their term of art is here, to 
express the woeful state of men, who discover no religion 
at their death. 1730-46 THomson Autumn 490 Who saw 
the villain .. dying hard, Without complaint. 1796 GrosE 
Dict, Vulgar T. s.v. Dye hard or game, To dye hard, is to 
shew no signs of fear or contrition at the gallows. 

9. Not easily moved to part with money ; stingy, 
niggardly, ‘close’. Cf. HARD-FISTED. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. 1. 165. 1393 Zoid. C. 1. 188 Aren 
none hardur ne hongryour ban men of holy churche, Auer- 
ouse & euil-willed whanne thei ben auaunsed. 1530 Patscr. 
314/2 Har one that is a nygarde, chiche. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. II. 49 He was free and liberall to straungers, and 
heard and holdyng from his familiers and servauntes, 1849 
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Macautay fist. Eng. Il. 282 Many wondered that a man 
- could be so hard and niggardly in all pecuniary dealings. 

10. Not easily moved by sentiment; of a prac- 
tical, shrewdly intelligent character. See also 
HARDHEAD. 

1747 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. V. 147 The French have hard 
heads. 1824 R. B. Peake Americans Abroad 1. i. (Farmer), 
We Americans have got hard heads. 1853 Lytrron My 
Novel u. iv, My books don’t tell me that it is a good heart 
that gets on in the world : it is a hard head. 

IL. Actively hard: pressing severely ; severe. 

ll. Difficult to bear or endure ; not easy to suffer, 
put upwith, or consent to; pressing severely; severe, 
rigorous, oppressive, cruel. Hard lines: see LINE. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 49 Pt he bonne .. onfo pes heardestan 
beowdomes. /%id.95 Ponne bip bam eft heard dom zeteod. 
c1175 Lamb. Hon. 49 Purh breo herde weies. 

1442 Harrd and hefi3 pine inoh, 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 213 
In such ard cas as hymvel. 1340 HampoLe P”. Conse. 4539 
And do bam to hard dede at pe last. c1477 Caxton ¥ason 
77 b, [He] had grete sorow in his corage whan he was aduer- 
tised of these harde tydinges. 1576 FLemine Panofl, Epist. 
39 It was his hard lucke and curssed chaunce. 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa u. 102 Fearing hard measure, if they should 
be carried unto the king. 1751 Jorrin Sevmz, (1771) II. ii. 
29 We think our position particularly hard. 1825 Hone 
Every-day Bk. 1. 218 It is a little hard, indeed, that I should 
have these fine compliments and severe reproaches at the 
same time. 1893 SeLous 7vav. S. E. Africa 109 The life 
these people lead is a hard one. 

b. Of time. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 312 It hath ben sene and felt full ofte, 
The harde time after the softe. ¢1477 Caxton Pason 45 b, 
The time must be taken as hit cometh, is hit hard or softe. 
1705 HiCKERINGILL /7zest-cr. 1. vill. 73 Money is Money,a 
very necessary Commodity in Hard times. 1812 SHELLEY 
Address Prose Wks. 1888 I. 228 There are always bad men 
who take advantage of hard times. 1861 Hucures Jowz 
Brown at Oxf, viii, They had a hard time of it too, for my 
father had to go on half-pay. 1890 Lecky Eng. ix 18th C. 
VII. 14, 1793 was eminently a ‘hard year’, and great num- 
bers of labourers were out of employment. s 

e. Of the weather, etc.: Severe, rigorous, violent. 
In hard winter there is often present a notion of 
the frozen state of the ground, ete. 

1552 Hutort, Harde winter or verye colde, sxzissima 
Flyenis. 1568 Grarron Chron. Il. 37 A blasyng starre, 
whereupon folowed an hard Wynter. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. 
Money Chas. & Fas.(Camden) 81 His said Majesties bounty 
and charity..in respect of the extreme hard weather. 1686 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2199/4 With a hard gale of Wind at S.S.W. 
a 1691 Boyiu Hist. Azr (1692) 115 Very hard frost. Thames 
frozen. Carts went over. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 16 We had 
extraordinary hard Rain. 1700 S. L. tr. Avyke’s Voy. E. 
Ind. 299 A very hard Storm fell upon us in the way. 1755 
Macens /usurances II. 98 Any Thing that falls over ‘board 
[or] is spoiled or damaged by hard Weather. 1769 FaALcoNnER 
Dict. Marine (x789) Ss iv b, It is called a storm or hard gale. 
1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV.62Tocatch..wood-pigeons in hard 
weather. 1884 Wonxconf. § Indep. 16 Oct. 1006/1 We shall 
have a Shard’ winter. 1890 BotprEwoop Co/. Reformer 
(1891) 160 A grizzled, hard-weather-locking old sea-dog. 

12. Of persons: Harsh or severe in dealing with 
any one. Const. (4/0), 07, upon. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxv. 24 Hlaford ic wat bet du eart 
heard mann, pu ripst per du neseowe. a@x123 O. E. Chron. 
an. 1043 Heo wees pan cynge hire suna swide heard. a@1300 
Cursor M. 28743 Sin crist is buxum to vnbind, Qui sal man 
preist ouer hard find. c1q4s0 tr. De [itatione ut. xiii. 14 Be 
not harde to him pat is tempted, 3eue him comfort. 1613 
_ Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 84 Heavie and hard neighbours 
to the Church in Judea. 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1737/2 The 
French..are very hard upon the Tenants to make them pay 
their Rents, with all their Arrears. 1738 Swirr Pol. Convers. 
tg Colonel, why so hard upon poor Miss? 1862 TroLiore 
Orley F. xiv, Felix began to perceive that he had been too 
hard upon her. 2 

b. Of things, actions, etc.: Characterized by 
harshness or severity; soreeing. cruel, harsh, rough. 

a@1o00 Crist 1443 Ic beet sar for «. Zepolade hosp and 
heard cwide. 1393 Lanci. P. P2, C.1. 122 God shal take 
veniaunce..Wel harder and grettere..ban euere he dude on 
ophni. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love i. xii. 26 Pai fed me comonly 
oron hard maner. 1552 Hutoet, Hard fare, avidus uictus. 
1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. VJ, 1v. ix. 45 He is fierce, and cannot 
brooke hard language. 1663 Butter Hud. 1. i. 3 When 
hard words, jealousies, and fears Set folks together by the 
ears. 1784 Cowrer Yask 1. 123 Hard fare! but such as 
boyish appetite Disdains not. 1864 Burton Scot Ady. I. 
iii. 10g All was rough, hard, and ungenial. 1887 R. Garnert 
Carlyle viii. 135 She almost invariably took a hard view of 
persons and things. 

ce. Strict, without abatement or concession. 

1612 Eart or Dorset Lett. in Crt. §& Times Fas. I, 210 
He will have but a hard bargain of it. 1647 Warp Sim. 
Cobler 30 They never complain of me for giving them hard 
measure, or under-weight. 1870 R. B. Broucu Marston 
Lynch xvii. 163 A man who had possessed the power to 
drive a hard bargain. 

III. In various transferred senses. 

13. Having the aspect, sound, etc., of what is 
physically hard (sense 1); harsh or unpleasant to 
the eye or ear, or to the zsthetic faculty. 

1513 [implied in Harp-FAvourED]. 1599 SHaks. Much 

do V.1i. 38, I can finde out no rime. . for scorne, [but] horne, 
a hard rime. 1622 Mippieton & Rowtry Changeling u. 
ii, When we're us’d to a hard face, ’tis not so unpleasing. 
1682 Grew Anat. Plants Pref., Some of the Plates.,are a 
little hard and stiff. a@1zoo Drypen (J.), His diction is 
hard, his figures too bold, and his tropes .. insufferably 
strained. a1744 Pore Ausw. to Mrs. Howe 6 A Virgin 
hard of Feature. 1754 Exves in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 142 
And form what the sailors call a hard dry sky. 1830 Carr. 
T. Hamitton C. Thornton (1845) 47 A stiff and raw-boned 
looking matron, hard in feature, 1854 Hawruorne Zug. 
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Note-Bks, (1879) U1. 170 A generally hard outline of country. 
1872 Tennyson Lynette 1083 Then that other blew A hard 
and deadly note upon the horn, 1876 Humpnreys Coin 
Coll. Man. xxv. 363 The hard and peculiar style of the 
period. 1882 Besant Revolt of Man iii. (1883) 72 It was a 
hard face even when she smiled. 1894 Brit. Yrnl. Photog. 
XLI. 51 Very dense, or as we should call it now, avd, 
negatives. 

14, a, Applied to water holding in solution mineral, 
especially calcareous, salts, which decompose soap 


and render the water unfit for washing purposes. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 18 ‘The water was 
sharp and hard, but nothing brackish. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters I, 83 Hard waters are the best for builders and 
plasterers. 1805 W. SaunvErs Min. Waters 305 A very 
hard water, curdling soap, and possessing a large portion 
of selenite and earthy carbonats. 1849 CLaripcGE Cold 
Water-cure (1869) 85 Hard water makes the skin rough, 
but soft water, on the contrary, renders it smooth. 

b. Of liquor: Harsh or sharp to the taste; acid; 
sour from being stale. Now dal. or slang. 

1581 Petrie tr. Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 73 Neither 
hard wine is pleasant to the tast, neither haughtie behaviour 
acceptable in companie. 1592 GREENE Disc. Coosnage il. 
20 Hee tastes the other pinte of wine..it dranke somewhat 
harde, @1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hard Drink, that 
is very Stale, or beginning to Sower. 1833 Drakard’s 
Stamford News 1 Oct., To prevent beer from getting 
acetous, or what is called hard. 

¢e. Intoxicating, spirituous, ‘strong’. collog. U.S. 

1879 Boston Trav. 20 Sept. (Cent.), Before the court.. 
for selling hard liquor, when he had only a licence for selling 
ale. 1884 J. Purves in Gd, Words May 330/2 Two or three 
kegs of the ‘hard stuff’. 1888 Padd Madi G. 17 Sept. 7/2 
The consumption of ‘ hard liquors’.. has steadily decreased, 

15. Comm. Of prices: High and unyielding ; 
stiff. Said also of the market, etc. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 1 July 5/2 Yesterday’s Money Market 
was extremely hard. 1892 Dazly News 11 Feb. 2/5 In Ameri- 
can cotton. .prices are reported harder, 

16. Phonetics. Popularly applied to certain con- 
sonants: a. to the letters c, g, when thty have 
their original ‘back’ or guttural sounds (k, g), as 
distinguished from the palatal and sibilant sounds 
(tf, ts, s, dz, etc.) into which they have passed in 
various languages; b. to the breath consonants 
(k, t, p, and sometimes x, f, s, p, f) as opposed to 
the corresponding voiced consonants (g, d, b; y, 
ZonZ nosey ye 

[ex620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue vii. (1870) 17 Quhen the 
hammer and the stiddie are ane, the difference is. in the 
hardnes and softnes of the tuich ; as may be seen in ca and 
ga, ta and da. 1775 J. Watxer Dict. Introd. 13 Shewing 
that the preceding ¢ and g in these words are soft, which 
might possibly be mistaken, and pronounced hard, if written 
changable, peacable. 1828 WrxssteR Dict. Introd. 36 When 
a is preceded by the gutturals hard g orc. 1846 WorRCESTER 
Dict. Introd. 15 G before e, z, and y, is sometimes hard and 
sometimes soft. Jéid.19 7h .. has two sounds ; one, hard, 
sharp, or aspirate, as in ¢/z7..the other flat, soft, or vocal, 
as in. .then, breathe. 1877 Paritton Man. Comp. Philol. 
iii. (ed. 2) 32 Consonants..a. Zenzes .. also called ‘ sharp’, 
‘hard’, ‘surd’. 

IV. Intense, strenuous, violent. 

+17, Intense in force or degree; strong, deep, 
profound. Ods. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 59 On pone heardestan stenc. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 323 Thei fell in to so harde 
a slepe that thei forgate richard. 1535 CovERDALE Gen. 
ii. 2r The Lorde God caused an herde slepe to fall vpon 
man. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 30 Passed some 
large islands and remarkably hard ripples. 

18. Carried on or performed with great exertion, 
energy, or persistence; unremitting; (of study) 
close ; involving great labour or effort ; vehement, 
vigorous, violent. Qualifying a noun of action, 
and akin to Harp adv. 

Beowulf (Z.) 577 No ic on niht zefreegn. .heardran feohtan. 
a 1300 Cursor MM. 5527 Wit herd werckes pai held pam in, 
c 1450 Merlin 446 Full harde and felon was the bateile ther. 
1848 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI, 87b, A sore conflict and an 
hard encountre. 1596 SHaks. 1 Hen. JV, WW. iii. 23 Their 
courage with hard labour tame and dull. 1600 HoLLaAnp 
Livy t. Argt. 1239 Hard hold [wagno certamine] there was 
about him. 1629 MassinGer Picture u. ii, A day’s hard 
riding. 1714 Manpevitte Fab. Bees (1733) IL. 417 Many 
. kill themselves with-hard drinking. 1727 Swirr Gulliver 
11, iv, 200, I had obtained by hard study a good degree of 
knowledge. 1760-72 tr. Yuan & Udloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) I. 29 
Reduced to have recourse to mean and hard labour for 
subsistence. 1821 Crare V7l7. Minstr. 11. 55 My hard day’s 
work is done. 1855 Macauray //7st. Eng. IV. 445 The 
fight must be long and hard. 1884 Hon. I. Biicu in Liély- 
white’s Cricket Ann. 3 A fine specimen of hard hitting. 

b. Hard labour : labour imposed upon certain 
classes of criminals during their term of imprison- 
ment; see quot. 1865. ard swearing, swearing 
(as a witness) persistently and tenaciously to one 
effect regardless of perjury ; hence often a euphem- 
ism for ‘ perjury’. 

1853 Act 16 § 17 Vict. c. 99 § 6 Every Person..ordered to 
be kept in Penal Servitude. .may during such term be kept 
to Hard Labour. 1865 Acéf 28 § 29 Vict. c, 126 § 19 Hard 
Labour for the Purposes of this Act shall be of Two Classes, 
consisting, rst, of Work at the ‘Tread Wheel, Shot Drill, 
Crank, Capstan, Stone-breaking, or..other like Description 
of hard bodily labour. 1887 S/ectator 20 Aug. 1114 ‘There 
is not, we fancy, much false-swearing ; but there is probably 
a considerable amount of hard-swearing. 1892 T. Src- 
comBE in Dict. Nat. Biog. XX1X. 37/1 The hard swearing 
of Oates and Bedloe..overcame any scruples on the part of 
the jury. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 29 July 5/1 ‘The term ‘hard’ 
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now has no particular meaning except as applied to the 
kind of labour called ‘first-class hard labour’. 

19. Acting or carrying on one’s work with great 
energy, exertion, or persistence ; unremitting, per- 
sistent. Qualifying an agent-noun: cf. prec. sense. 

1663 PVlagellum, or O. Cromwell (ed. 2) 5 A hard Student 
for a week or two. 1747 tr. Le Blauc's Lett. Eng. & Fr. 
Nations 1. 327 ‘The Goths .. are said to have been hard- 
drinkers. 1813 Lp. ELpon Sf. i Parl. 18 May in £2x- 
aminer 24 May 326/1 For him .. and others who were 
hard labourers. 1859 KincsLey JZisc. (1860) I. 151 The 
hardest rider for many a mile round. 1895 J. W. Bupp in 
Law Tintes XCIX. 543/t Every hard worker .. requires 
sufficient and regular holidays. 

V. Phrases and Combinations. 

+20. Zo the hard ... (with various sbs.): to the 
very... Also, a¢ (the) hard... At hard edge, 
at close conflict, in actual contact. Ods. 

This app. began with things that were actually iad, and 
was thence extended to others. (See exhaustive article by 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall, in (N.Y.) Nation 24 May 1894.) 

¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) xxviii. 283 Wee weren cast doun 
and beten down..to the hard erthe be wyndes, and thondres. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur t. xiv, Their hors knees brast to 
the hard bone. ¢1489 Caxton Sonunes af Aymion xii. 305 
He clove his hede to the harde teeth. 1526 Tinpate Yohn 
ii. 7 Filled them up tothe harde brym. 1528 Morr Dyadoge 
u. Wks. 187/r, I am in this matter euen at the harde wall, 
& se not how to go further. @1553 Upatt Royster D. 1.1. 
(Arb.) 12 Vp is he to the harde eares in loue. 1581 J. Bett 
Haddon's Answ. Osor. 457 To mainteyne a lye in any 
matter whatsoever, even to the hardhedg, as they say. 
xsgt Harincton O72. ur. xxxut. Ixxii. (1634) 273 They 
might a thousand times at hard-edge meet And neither 
blade thereby a gap would get. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's 
Hist. Eliz. u. 213 That he might follow the report of his 
comming at the hard heeles. 1726 Suetvocke Voy. round 
World (757) 203, I kept all the canvas .. at hard bats-end. 
1784 RicHarpson Grandison (1812) I, 120, I will never meet 
at hard-edge with her, : 

21. Comb. Parasynthetic compounds, as /fara- 
billed, having a hard bill; so hard-boned, -bur- 
dened, -coated, -conditioned, -edged, -eyed, -faced, 
fated, -feathered, -fortuned, -haired, -mailed, 
-minded, -named, -natured, -skinned, -spirtted, 
-timbered, -toiled, -visaged, -walled, etc.; hard- 
grained, having a hard grain; /ig. of a close or 
unsympathetic character; +hard-necked, {hard- 
nolled, obstinate, stiff-necked; +hard-witted, dull 
at learning. Also HARD-FAVOURED, -FEATURED, etc. 

1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1790) V. 339 (Jod.) *Hard-billed 
singing-birds. 1797 Bewick Br7t. Birds (1847) 1. p. v, The 
hard-billed birds .. which live chiefly on seeds. 1636 Eart 
Srrarrorpe Lett. § Disp. (1739) II. 20 An austere *hard- 
conditioned Man, 1841-4 Emerson Zss., Experience Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 173 Moaning women, and *hard-eyed husbands. 
1s9t Percivat Sp. Dict., EncaRonarse las aves, to be *hard 
feathered. 1847’ Tennyson Princ. Prol.178 *Hard-grained 
Muses of the cube and square. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. 
xxii, A hard-grained man, close, dry, and silent. 1683 
Kennett tr. Zvasm. on Folly (1709) 53 All those *hard- 
named fellows cannot make So great a figure as a single 
quack. 1889 F. M. Pearp Pazi’s Sister Il. 192 A hand- 
some, imperious, *hard-natured woman, 1535 CovERDALE 
Baruch ii. 30 It is an *hardnecked people. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald, Trel. in Holinshed 11. 134/2 That effrenated and 
hardnecked people. 1388 Wycuir Zcclus. xvi. 11 If oon 
hadde be *hard nollid, wondur if he hadde be giltles. 
1582 Hutoet, *Hard skynned, durvicorius, 1664 H. More 
Myst. Inig., Apol. 541, 1 dare appeal even to the *hardest- 
spirited person to judge of it. 1593 Suaxs. 3 Hen. VJ, u. 
i. 55 Hewes downe and fells the *hardest-tymber’d Oake. 
1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 6009/3 George Parsons. .*hard visag’d, 
with a narrow Cloth Drab coloured Coat on. a@ 1568 
Ascuam Scholem. (Arb.) 31 When they meete with a *hard 
witted scholer, they rather breake him, than bowe him. 

22. a. In names of trees and plants : hard-corn, 
a general name for wheat and rye; hard-grass, a 
name given locally to various coarse dry grasses, 
eg. Dactylis glomerata, Leplurus imcurvatus, 
species of Sclerochloa, Kottballia, ctc.; + hard- 
hay, Hypericum quadrangulum; + hard-how, a 
name of the Marigold, Calendula officinalis; hard- 
rush, /ewncus effusus ; hard-tinder fungus, Bo/e- 
tus tgntartus. Also HARDBEAM, -HACK, -HEAD. b. 
In other connexions, chiefly technical: hard bar- 
gain, a thing or person not worth its cost; see also 
12; hard-bread, a kind of hard-baked cake or 
biscuit ; hard-core, -dirt (see quot.); hard finish, 
-ing, in Plastering, the third and last coat, consist- 
ing of fine stuff laid on to the depth of about an 
eighth of an inch; hard fish,-holing (see quots.) ; 
hardway = Harp B. 4. F 

1867 SmytTH Sailor's Word-bk., *Hard bargain, a useless 
fellow ; a skulker. 1893 J. A. Barry S. Browz's Bunyip, 
etc. 48 Let a couple of the hard-bargains sling their ham- 
mocks in the after-hold. 14.. Nove. in Wr.-Wiilcker 730/37 
Hoc colifium, *hardbred. 1866 Prime in Harvard Mem. 
Biog., G. W. Batchelder WU. 10 He has divided his last cake 
of hard-bread, and compelled me to take it, 185 MayHEew 
Lond, Labour (1861) LU. 281 ‘ Hard-dirt’, or ‘*hard-core’, 
consisting of the refuse bricks, chimney-pots. . broken bottles 
. oyster-shells, &c., which form part of the contents of the 
dustman’s cart. 1608 in WV, § Q. 8th Ser. XI. 201/2 The 
*harde corne fielde to be made before the feast of St. 
Mathewe. 1646 Vorksh. Roy. Compos. Papers I. 94) 350 
stooks hardecorn, 49 stooks barley. 1730 W. WARREN Collect, 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I, 231 The side-walls 
..of y® Chapel done with *Hard finishing (as ’tis call’d) and 
Stucco-work. 1808-18 JAmizson, *//ard fish, cod, ling, &c., 
salted and dried. 1806 J. Gatrine Jit, Bot. § 44. 10 
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Rotbollia incurvata, sea *hard-grass. 1597 GERARDE Herbal 
ul. cli, § 4. 434 S. Peters woort, Square or great S,. Iohns 
grasse : and of some *Hardhay. 1891 Labour Commission 
Gloss., *Hard Holing, hard strata underneath the coal 
which has to be holed or curved. 1597 Gerarpe Herbal 
App., *Hardhow is Marygolds. 1859 W. S. Corkman 
IVoodlands (1862) 74 Gigantic specimens of the *Hard- 
tinder fungus (Boletus ignuiarius). 1865 Cornh. Mag. Apr. 
467 The owner was walking on the beach, or *hardway, at 
the mouth of the river whither the Ellen was bound. 


B. sd. (elliptical use of the adj.). 
+1. [The adj. used absolutely.] That which is 


hard, something hard ; hardship. Oés. 

az1250 Owl & Night. 459 Ne recche ich no3t of winteres 
reve; Wan ich i-s[e]o that cumeth that harde, Ich fare hom 
to min erde. ¢1350 Will. Palerne 472 But 3if myn hauteyn 
hert pe harde a-sente. E , 

b. Phrases. + Of (dy, with) hard, with difficulty. 
+ On, with hard, with violence, fiercely. + At the 
hardest, at the utmost. Let the hardest come to 
the hardest, when hard comes to hard : if, or when, 
the worst comes to the worst. J the hard, in hard 
cash, ‘down’. 

1297 R. Grouc, (1724) 17 Corineus ther with harde smot. 
13.. Guy Warw. (A,) 1726 Y com fram Lombardy Of hard 
y-schaped for be maistrie. ¢1380 Wyciir Sev, Sel. Wks. 
II. 100 Pes synneris bi hard ben turnid to God. 1382 — 
£eccl. i, 15 Peruerted men of hard ben amendid. a@1400-50 
Alexander 3004 He with hard schapid. a1450 Kut. de la 
Tour (1868) 81 Atte the hardest, for a while, thou wilt not 
goo ferre. c1470 Henry Wallace v. 845 He.. Hewyt 
on hard with dyntis sad and sar. 1670 Eacuarp Cont. 
Clergy 114 Let the hardest come to the hardest; if they 
can get by heart, Quid est fides? 1727 P. WALKER in Biog. 
Presbyt. (1827) I. 266 When Hard came to Hard, of Boots, 
Thumbikins, and Fire-matchs. 1830 Gatr Lawrie 7. 0. i. 
(1849) 43 Four hundred and thirty-three dollars .. counted 
out tome in the hard. 1864 Cartyte Preah. Gt. 1V. 598 
Now that hard had come to hard. 

+ 2. The hard part, the shell. Ods. 

c1420 Pallad. on Hush. vin. 135 Of squyllis whyte, 
al raw, taak of the hardis, 

+3. Hard or firm ground. Oés. 

1576 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 385 
That hurst or bancke is of hard, and some gravell. 1629 
Drayner Conf, (1647) A iijb, The Inhabitants upon the 
Hards, and the Bankes within the Fennes. 

4. A firm beach or foreshore ; also, a sloping 
stone roadway or jetty at the water’s edge for con- 
venience in landing and putting out. (Hence, at 
Portsmouth, a street which adjoins the landing ; 
also called the ‘Common Hard’) 

1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxiii, [At Portsmouth] the 
Common Hard, a dingy street leading down to the dock- 
yard. 1866 Daily Ved. 11 Jan. 4/4 The loves of the ‘Hard’ 
are proverbially of brief duration, 1886 R. C. Leste Sea- 
painter's Log iv. 64 Well-known sheltered beaches, or 
‘common hards’, as they were called. These hards still 
remain in old seaports. 1893 Northusmbld. Gloss., Hard, 
a firm foreshore, used for beaching vessels. 1896 Cuar- 
PENTIER Guide to Southsea §& Portsmouth 76 The Hard is 
not a beautiful place now-a-days. 1897 Max PemBEerToN 
in Windsor Mag. Jan. 268/1, I have started from the hard 
of the boathouse with fingers. .benumbed. 

5. U.S. Political slang. a. =HARDSHELL sd. 3. 
b. One of the supporters of Senator Benton of 
Missouri about 1850, so called from their advocacy 
of ‘hard money’. 

1847 Ross Squatter Life ot (Farmer) Hards, softs, whigs 
and Tylerites were represented. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commu. 
IJ. 1. xlvi. 203 The Hunkers and Barnburners who divided 
the Democratic party forty years ago, and subsequently 
passed into the ‘ Hards’ and the ‘ Softs’, began in genuine 
differences of opinion about canal management and other 
State questions, 

6. A slang abbreviation of hard labour. 

1890 Globe 26 Feb. 1/4 Seven days’ incarceration, with or 
without hard. 1896 Daily News 19 Dec. 6/5 They don’t 
hang them nowadays, but give them six months’ hard. 

7. Hard and sharp, (?) a kind of bit. ? Obs. 

1787 ‘G. Gampano’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 36 xote, Were 
a Pig to be driven in a hard and sharp, or a Weymouth. 

Hard, av. Forms: sce the adj. [OE. hearde 
=OS. hardo, OHG. harto (MHG. harte), f. Harp 
@.] Ina hard manner. 

1, With effort, energy, or violence; strenuously, 
earnestly, vigorously ; violently, fiercely. In early 
use, sometimes = intensely, exceedingly, extremely. 

cxo00 Aiirric Hom. 11. 256 Him hearde Syrste. a@1200 
Moral Ode 157 Per we mu3en bon ebe offerd and herde [z.7. 
harde] us adreden, c1z290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 28/81 Huy tor- 
menteden him harde and stronge. c1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 33 Vit pe kyng Anlaf so hard gan he chace. c¢ 1340 
Cursor M, 20736 (Trin.) Pidurwarde pei hy3ed hem harde. 
c1400 Destr, Troy 8215 Ector .. macchit hym so harde. 
¢1440 Gesta Kom. ii. 5 (Harl. MS.) Grete labour pat he 
hadde on the day afore made him to slepe hard. 153s 
CoveRDALE 2 Chron. xviii, 33 A certayne man bended his 
bowe harde. c1586 C’ress Pemproxe Ps. tiv, Strangers .. 
Who hunt me hard. 1634 Peacuam Gentl. Exerc. 68 Presse 
it downe hard. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 338 He strikes the 
Gong as hard as he can, 1722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 128 
We worked hard, lodged hard, and fared hard. 1776 Foorr 
Capuchin 1. Wks. 1799 II. 388 His majesty looked at me 
very hard. 1860 Hucurs 7om Brown at Oxf. xi, Pulling 
‘hard all’ from Sandford to Iffley, and then again from 
Iffley over the regular course. 1867 TRoLLore Chron, 
Barset 11. xlvi. 16 He..bid the cabman drive hard. 

b. Of the weather, wind, snow, rain, frost, etc. 

13-. Sir Benes 4580 (MS. A.) pe wind blew hardde wib 
gret rage. 1628 Dicpy Voy. Medit. 51 It blew hard all 
night. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 13 It rained very hard. 1798 
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NeEtson 28 Dec. in Nicolas Disf. 111. 212 The next day 
it blew harder than I ever experienced since I have been 
at sea. 1864 Mrs. CartyLe Lett. III. 237 If it .. snows 
as hard there as here. od. Last night it froze hard. | 

2. So as to bring or involve oppression, pain, 
trouble, difficulty, or hardship; severely ; cruelly, 
harshly. See also HARD-SET 1. 

c12z05 Lay. 8814 Ich wes .. herde [¢1275 herde] bi- 
Srungen. a@ 1300 Cursor M. 3470 Als womman bat ful hard 
was stad. @ 1340 Hampote Psalter vii. 12 Pe harder will he 
punysch. 1393 Lancet. P. PZ. C.1. 28 Al. .lyneden ful harde, 
In hope to haue a gode ende. ¢ 1460 7 oweley Myst. (Surtees) 
59 Fulle hard halden ar wehere. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch 
124 (R.) The poor geese were so hard handled. 1699 
Dampier Voy. I1. 11. 38 Having fared very hard already. 
1712 Appison Sfect. No. 271 P 4, I shall be very hard put 
to it to bring my self off handsomly. 1771 Junius Lett. 1. 
260, I will not bear hard upon your .. fiend 1885 Daily 
News 20 Feb. 5/6 Hard put to it to veil their feelings. 


+b. With an uneasy pace. Ods. 

1583 Hottypanp Camo di Fior 283 He troteth hard, He 
will breake all my bones. 1600 Suaxs. A. VY. L. ul. ii. 331 
He [Time] trots hard with a yong maid, between the con- 
tract of her marriage, and the day it is solemnizd. 1681 
Lond, Gaz. No. 1649/8 Dark Brown Gelding .. Trots very 
hard. 1688 R. Hotme Avmoury u. vii. 150 A trotting 
horse, when he sets hard, and goes of an uneasy pace. 182. 
pore St, Ronaz’s vii, I am heated, and my pony trotte 
hard. 

ec. Zo 90 hard with (a person): to fare ill with 
him, to prove to his serious hurt or disadvantage ; 
with du¢, introducing a statement of what will 
happen unless prevented by overpowering diffi- 


culties. See also Go wv, 

1530 Patscr. 550/r It shall go harde but I wyll fynde one 
mater or other to breake hym of his purpose. 1591 SHAKS. 
Two Gent. 1. 1. 86 It shall goe hard but ile proue it by 
another. 1596 — Zam. Shr. 1v. iv. 109 It shall goe hard if 
Cambio goe without her. 1596 — Merch. V. i. ii. 292 It 
will goe hard with poore Anthonio. 1705 HickERINGILL 
Priest-cr. Ww. 231 Not a Farthing abated .. which goes 
hard in Hard-times. 1809 W. Irvine Knicker. (1861) 87 It 
shall go hard but I will make it afford them entertainment. 
1855 Prescott Philip LJ, 1. iii. 5x It might have gone hard 
with the envoy, had the mistake not been discovered. 


3. With difficulty, hardly ; scarcely. 70 die hard: 


see Dik v.1 3, 

1382 Wycur Luke xviii. 24 How hard thei that han 
richessis schulen entre in to the rewme of God. 1536 LATIMER 
Serm. bef. Convoc. Wks. 1, 41 Now hard and scant ye may 
find any corner .. where many of his children be not. 1604 
Suaks. O¢/, 1. ii. ro With the little godlinesse I haue I did 
full hard forbeare him. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 830 Solid bodies 
foreshow rain, as boxes and pegs of wood when they draw 
and wind hard. 1810 Scotr Lady of L. in. xi, And hard 
his labouring breathhedrew. 1811-68[see Dizv.! 3]. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commw. I11.1xxxiii. 100 Now, though it dies 
hard, its monopoly of office is departing. 

4, Firmly, securely; tightly; fast. Now rare. 

ai225 ¥uliana 59 And bunden hire berto hearde and 
heteueste. c1400 Gasnelyn 346 Gamelyn was i-take and ful 
hard i-bounde. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 227/2 Harde sett (P. 
or obstynat) yn wyckydnesse..odstinatus. 1500-20 DUNBAR 
Poems xxxil. 48 All the hollis wes stoppit hard. 1596 
Spenser J. Q, v. iv. 22 With both his hands behinde him 
pinnoed hard. 1602 SHaxs. Ham. u. i. 87 He tooke me by 
the wrist, and held me hard. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
206 A Pin..to fit hard and stiff into the round Hole. 1833 
L. Ritcnie Wand. by Loire 241 Bound hard and fast. 

5. So as to be hard; to hardness, (Often quali- 


fying a pa. pple. See also 8 d.) 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 6455 Pus may men se by an 
egge hard dight, How heven and erthe and helle standes 
right. c14653 Lug. Chron, Hen. VI (Camden 1856) 55 
The Thamise and othir grete rivers were so hard frosen 
that hors and cariage my3te passe ovir. 1563 W. FuLtKe 
Meteors (1640) 10 Being very neere compact, and as it were 
hard tempered together. 1632 J. Lez Short Survey 12 
Lapland, where all rivers..and lakes are hard frozen. 1766 
Lane in Phil. Trans. LVI. 456 A piece of common tobacco- 
pipe hard-baked. 1854 Ronatps & RicHarpson Chem, 
Technol, (ed. 2) 1. 124 The coke should be hard burnt, 

b. On a hard surface, floor, etc. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. iv. (1586) 161 The 
harder they lie, the sooner they fatte. 1607 TorsELL 
fours. Beasts (1658) 237 That so he may lie soft and stand 
hard. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xviii. 173 ‘Ye maun lie 
bare and hard, and brook many an empty belly.’ 

6. In close proximity, of time or place; close. 
flard upon (on), close before or after so as to press 
upon. Now chiefly in fo 727 (a person) hard. See 


also Harp By. 
c1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxviii. (Sherard MS,), An- 
swerde harde ageyn reprouynge hem. 1506 GuyLrorDE 
Pilgr, (Camden) 62 [We] laye amost harde abrode the grete 
vggly rokkes. 1526 TinDALE Acts xviii. 7 Whose house 
ioyned harde to the sinagoge. 1535 CovERDALE ¥oé xvii. 1, 
I am hard at deathes dore. — Ps. xxi[i]. 11 Trouble is 
harde at honde. 1582 N. LicuerieLp tr. Castanheda’s 
Cong. E. Ind. xii. 29 b, The King..came in a great boate 
hard to our Fleete. 1598 Barcktry edic, Man (1631) 
519 ‘The shee-wolfe..whose covetousnesse is followed hard 
at the heeles with envy. 1771 Foote Maid of B. m. 
Wks. 1799 II. 230 You are hard upon sixty. 1813 Scorr 
Trierm. i. Interl. i, While conjuring wand Of English oak 
is hard at hand. 1864 D. G. Mircue.t Sev. Stor. 285 It 
was now hard upon three o’clock. 1865 THACKERAY in 
Daily News (1896) 27 Jan. 4/7 Who will one of these days 
run you hard for the Presidentship. 1897 F. Hatiin MW. & Q. 
17 Apr. 310/1 Incongruitywhich trenches hard on nonsense. 
b. Waut. Expressing the carrying of an action 
to its extreme limits, as in hard-a-lee, -a-fort, 
-a-starboard, -a-weather : see the second elements. 
(Hence hard-a-ported, hard-a-starboarded Za, 








HARD. 


pples., put hard a-port, a-starboard, Also hard- 
a-weather adj., able to stand the utmost rigours of 
the weather.) 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 40 Hail doune the steir burde lufe 
harde a burde. 1679 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. (1684) 15 
‘The helm is hard aweather. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4380/2 
We clap’d our Helm hard a Starboard. 1800 WrEems 
Washington xi. (1877) 151 Washington then seized the helm, 
with a gallant hard-a-lee, 1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIII. 87 
{He] wore a remarkably hard-a-weather pilot-coat. 1883 
Law Times Rep. XLIX. 332/2 The Margaret .. had her .. 
helm hard-a-starboarded. 1892 /éid. LX VII. 251/1 The 
pilot ordered the helm of the Merchant Prince to be ported, 
and shortly afterwards to be hard-a-ported, 

+ 7. Parsimoniously. Ods. rare. 

171i STEELE Sfect. No. 155 ® 3 The Rogues buy as hard 
as the plainest and modestest Customers they have. 

8. In Comb., qualifying ppl. adjs., to which hard 
is always united by a hyphen when they are used 
attributively, and generally also when they are 
used predicatively unless the orderis reversed ; thus, 
‘A hard-boiled egg’, ‘Do you prefer it hard- 
boiled?’ ‘ Will you have it boiled hard?’, The 
advb. is used thus in nearly all its senses, and the 
number of combinations is unlimited. Examples: 

a. With effort, strenuously, violently, etc., 
as hard-biting, -contested, -drinking, -driving, 
Sought, -hitting, -ridden, -riding, -swearing, -trot- 
ting, -worked, -working, etc. b. With hardship, 
severely, etc., as hard-besetting, -bested, -bred, 
Saring, -judging, -kept, -living, -pressed, -used, etc. 
e. With difficulty, as hard-acquired, -bought, 
-carned, -gained, -got, -learnt, -won, -wrung, etc. 
d. So as to be hard, tight, etc, as hard-baked, 
-beaten, -boiled, -braced, -cured, -dried, -pressed, etc. 
e. hard-bound, slow in action; costive, consti- 
pated; hard-drawn, drawn when cold, as wire; 
+ hard-holding, close-fisted, niggardly; + hard- 
laced, strait-laced, strict and precise; hard-spun, 
tightly twisted in spinning. 

1858 W. Exuis Vis. Madagascar viii. 206 *Hard-baked 
reddish earth, 1592 SHaxs. Ven. §& Ad. 985 O *hard- 
believing love, how strange it seems Not to believe, and 
yet too credulous! 1634 Mitton Comms 857 In *hard- 
besetting need. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxv, We found 
*hard-boiled eggs, bread, and a smoked mutton-ham, 1741 
Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) I. 157 The *hard-bought vic- 
tory. 1735 Pore Zp. Arbuthnot 182 The Bard .. strains, 
from *hard-bound brains, eight lines a year. 1632 Brome 
Northern Lasse 1. i. Wks. 1873 I. 1 Some *Hard-bred 
Citizen, 1780 Nairne in Phil. Trans. LXX. 334 A piece 
of *hard-drawn iron wire. 1875 Howe.ts /oregone Concl, 
viii. r19 *Hard-drinking, hard-riding, hard-swearing, fox- 
hunting English parsons. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. (T.), 
To take their *hard-earned bread-from the lowest offices. 
1847-9 Hers Friends in C. Ser. 1. (1854) I. 28 The hard- 
earned gains of civil society. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. ii. 
gt The *hard-fighting clans near the Border. a@ 1666 FAN- 
suaw Ox Ld. Strafford’s Trial (T.), (Vhe] *hard-fought 
field. 1839 T'uirLwaLt Greece VI. 175 Defeated in a hard- 
fought battle. 1889 Sfectator 12 Oct., He was swift, 
adroit, *hard-hitting. 1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 206 
Like a *hard-kept warde new come to his lands. 158 J. 
Brett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 194 So sparyng a niggard, 
and *hardelaced. 1878 J. P. Horrs Princ. Relig. iv. 17 
All life’s hard-earned virtues and *hard-learnt lessons, 1852 
R. S. Surtees Sfonge’s Sp. Tour iv. 17 A *hard-riding .. 
sort of sportsman, 1664 Prrys Diary (1879) III. 27 A 
*hard-trotting sorrell horse. a@1845 Hoop 7he Mary 58 
*Hardwon wages, on the perilous sea. 1774 GotpsM. (Vad. 
Hist. (1790) I. 224 (Jod.) The *hardworking wives of the 
peasants. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxviii. 371 Five 
nights’ camping out in the snow, with hard-working days 
between. 1605 SytvestER Du Bartas iu. iii. 1. Captaines 
Ge A rude Clown, whose *hard-wrought hands, before 

othing but spades, coulters, and bils had bore, 

+ Hard, v. Ods. [OE. heardian=OS. hardin 
(MDu., MLG., Du., LG. harden), OHG. hartén 
and hartén (MHG. harten), orig. intrans., f. hard- 
adj. Harp; but already in late OF. used also for 
the cognate trans. vb. Azgrdan, hyrdan=OFris, 
herda, OS. gt-herdian, OHG. hartian, hertan, 
ON. herda, Goth. ga-hardjan to make hard, ] 

1. intr. To be or become hard. /¢. and fig. 
¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 76 Seod bonne pa wyrte 0d pet heo 
heardizge. axzz253 Ancr, R. 220 Ure Louerd spared a 
uormest be 3unge & pe feble.. Auh so sone so he isihd ham 
hearden, he let arisen & awakenen weorre. 1382 Wycuir 
Ps. \xxxix. 6 Inwardli harde he and waxe drie, 1398 Tre- 
visa Barth. De P. R. x1x. \xi. (1495) 898 Wexe meltyth .. 
in hete and hardyth in colde. c1440 Prom. Parv. 227/1 
Hardyn, or growyn harde, duveo, induresco. 

2. trans. To make hard, harden. a. /¢. 
c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11, 188 Pat wyrmd and heardap pone 
magan. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vil. xiv. (1495) 233 
Medycynes that drye and harde. ¢ 1420 Padlad. on Husb. 
1. 436 When that is drie.. harde hit wel. c¢1440 Prom, 
Parv. 227/1 Hardyn, or make harde, zzduro. 1491 CAXTON 
Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xxxiii. 28 a/r A salte humour, 
the whyche by the hete of the sonne. .was harded as yce. 

b. fig. To deprive of feeling or emotion; to 


render callous, obstinate, or obdurate. 

c1z05 Lay. 5871 And auer alc god mon harde [cxa75 
hardi] hine sulue. c1380 Wycuir Se/, Wks. 111. 324 Here- 
tikis hardid in here Errour. 1382,— Exod. xiv. 8 The Lord 
hardide the herte of Pharao. ¢1440 Carcrave Life St. 
Kath. tv. 1098 Soo ar 3e harded with obstinacye. a 1618 
Sytvester Fob Triumph. 1. 723 He sees their harts yt 
hard them In Guiles and Wiles. 


HARD AND FAST. 


Hence Harded //. a.; Harding v0/. sb. and 
ppl. a. 


1386 Cuaucer Sgr.'s 7. 237 Hardyng of metal. 1398 
TrevisA Barth. De P. R. vu. |xx. (1495) 291 Hardyng 
medycyne rennyth the matere. 1412-20 LypcG. Chron. Troy 
uit. xxvii, His herded herte of stele. 1620 SHELTON Quix. 
IV. xxvi. 205 Bodies of harded Cork trees, 


Hard and fast, «. 

1. Naut. (See quot. 1867.) 

1867 SmyTH Sailor's Word-bk., Hard and fast. Said of 
aship on shore. 1895 Lp. C. E. Pacet A utobiog. iv. (1896) 
80 Finding the ship hard and fast, he had nothing for it but 
to remain quietly on board. 

Rigidly laid down and adhered to. 

1867 J. W. Hencey Sf, 7 Ho. Com. 11 Apr., Whether the 
franchise is to be limited bya hard and fast line. — 28 May, 
The House has deliberately, after long consideration, deter- 
mined to have no ‘hard and fast line’, 1867 W. H. Grecory 
SA. in Ho. Com. 28 May, What were the whole of the fancy 
franchises but ‘a hard and fast line’? It was very easy to 
affix a nickname. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 412 Who are 
the wicked, and who are the good, whom we venture to 
divide by ahard and fast line? 1881 J. Evans Anc. Bronze 
Implem, i. 1 It is impossible to fix any hard and fast limits 
for the close of the Stone Period. 1890 Br. Stusss Primary 
Charge 45 We are none of us in a condition to lay down a 
hard and fast rule about inspiration. 


Hardback (haidbxk). a. Name in West 
Indies of a coleopterous insect. 

1750 G. Hucues Barbadoes 82 The Hardback. This fly 
is about half an inch long .. Its membranaceous wings are 
defended with sheaths or shell-wings. 

b. Name of a river fish of Central America. 

1883 J.G. Woop in Suuday Mag. Nov. 676/2 Many of these 
rivers are inhabited by a fish (Caddichthys) popularly called 
the Hassar or Hardback. 

Hard-bake (haudbéik). [f. Harp a, + Bakr 
v. and sb.] A sweetmeat made of boiled sugar or 
treacle with blanched almonds; ‘ almond toffee’. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 51 Show-glasses, containing 
..hard-bake, brandy-balls, and bull’s-eyes. 1848 THACKERAY 
Van, Fair \vi, A taste .. for hardbake and raspberry tarts. 


attrib. 1849 THacKERAY Pendennis I1.v, Brandy-ball and 
hardbake vendors. 


Hardbeam (ha‘idbzm). ? Ods. [f. Harp a.+ 
Beam tree,] The Hornspeam, Carpinus Betulus. 

c1o00 Sax. Leechd. I. 398 Elces treowcynnes .. butan 
heardan beaman. 1545 AscHam To-rofh. (Arb.) 123 Steles be 
made of diuerse woodes as brasell,.. hardbeame [etc.]. 1597 
GerarveE Herbal 1206 It is also called .. in English Horn- 
beame, Hardbeame, Yoke Elme, and in some places Witch 
hasell, 1801 Strutr Sports & Past. u. i. 54 [Arrows] made 
of oak, hardbeam, or birch. 

Hard-bitten, «. [f. Harp adv. + Brrren pa. 
pple. (here used actively: cf. 2/-spoken).] Given 
to hard biting ; tough in fight. 

1784 Sir M. Hunter rnd. (1894) 65 So hard-bitten an 
animal that all the torture you can use will not make him 
leave his hold. 1815 Scorr Guy M. liii, They will be hard- 
bitten terriers will worry Dandie. 1857 HuGHES Tom Brown 
ut. viii, Such hard-bitten, wiry, whiskered fellows. 

Hard by, fred. and adv. Somewhat arch. 
[Harp adv. 6 + By prep. and adv.) 

A. prep. Close by; in close proximity to; close 
to, very near to. (Now only of place.) 

1526 TinDALE Acts xxvii. 7 We saled harde by the costes 
off Candy. 1659 D. Pett /pr. Sea 575 note, Your ships 
were hard by drowning. 1682 Mitton //ist. Mosc. v. Wks. 
1738 II. 143 They saw many Whales very monstrous hard 
by their Ships. 1849 Macautay H7st. Eng’ I. v. 628 Hard by 
the remains of Monmouth were laid the remains of Jeffreys. 

B. adv. In close local proximity ; close by, very 
near; + also ¢vansf. close at hand in time. 

1535 CoverRDALE Obad. 15 The daye off the Lorde is 
harde by vpon all Heithen. 1590 GREENE Mourn, Garm. 
(1616) 43, I will place thee in a Farme house of mine hard 
by adioining. 1717 BerKELey Tour in /taly 19 Jan. Wks. 
1871 LV. 527 Hard by we saw the remains of the circus of 
Sallustius. 1800 Worpsw. Pet Lamb 58 Our cottage is 
hard by, 1886 Rusxin Preterita I. ix. 300 The lily of the 
valley wild in the copses hard by. 

Hard(e, obs. pa. t. of Hnar; obs, f. Hoarp. 

Hardel(l, obs. forms of HurpLE. 

Hardely, obs. form of Harpiny, Harpy. 

Harden (had’n), v. [f. Harp a.+-nn 5: cf. 
ON. havdna, which is, however, only intr. arden 
has taken the place of OL. heardian, ME. hard-en, 
to Harp.] 

I. trans. 1. To render or make hard; to indurate. 

¢ 1200 Orin 1487 Tu... grindesst itt [corn], and cnedesst itt, 
And harrdnesst itt wibp hate. /dz/. 1567 Pu bakesst Godess 
laf And harrdnesst itt purrh hte. 1513 Doucias A?neis 
vi. xii, 55 The spot of filth hardynit [coucretam labem] in 
the spreit, 1555 EpEN Decades 97 Pykes and dartes hardened 
at the endes with fyere. 1632 J. Lee Short Surv. 12 Fishes 
dryed and hardened with the frost. xr710 J. CLarkr 
Rohault’s Nat. Phil. (1729) 1. 159 The Heat must be but 
moderate, to harden Bodies. 1793 [see 7]. 1860 TyNDALL 
Glac. 1, x1. 73 The snow was hardened by the night’s frost. 
transf. and fig. 1733 Pore Ess. Man 1. 193 Thy Reason 

..Shall..Entangle Justice in her net of Law, And right, too 
rigid, harden into wrong. 1856 H. Rocers “ss. II. viii. 
373 The strong metaphorical language of Christ became 

ardened into the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 1874 
Green Short Hist. iv. § 3.177 The rise of a lawyer class was 
everywhere hardening customary into written rights, 1880 
Earte Philol. E:T. § 405 Many of these [adjectives] are 
hardened into substantives, as commandant, inhabitant. 

+2. To render bold or stout in action; to em- 
bolden, confirm; to incite to action. Ods. 

¢1200 Ormin 1574 Itt hardnepp all Pe gode manness 
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heorrte, To bolenn. .All batt tatt iss unnsellbe. 13.. K. Adis. 
1200 He... hardnethal his men, 1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 
soo The horss with spuris hardnyt thai. ¢ 1470 [see 
Harvenep /f/. a, 2). 1658 CLevELAND Rustick Rampant 
Wks. (1687) 502 Greyndcob’s Stubbornness hardens on the 
Clowns, 

3. To make difficult of impression or emotion ; 
to make callous or unfeeling. 

a@ 1300 Cursor M, 5908 Pe hert o pharaon..es mar Hardend 
for mi sau ban ar. 1382 WycuiF Ps. xciv. [xcv.] 8 Wileth not 
hardne 3oure hertis. 161x Biste Yohnx xii. 4o He hath 
blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart. 1712 STEELE 
Sect. No. 456 ® 1 Men hardened beyond the Sense of 
Shame or Pity. 1735 BerKELEy Querist § 390 ‘Lhe disbelief 
of a future state hardeneth rogues against the fear of death. 
1825 Lytton Madkland 54, I hardened my heart against his 
voice. 

4, To make persistent or obdurate in a course of 
action or state of mind. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 9966 His hert was so hardonet all in 
hote loue. 1615 J. StErHENS Satyr. Lss, 272 Sacke and 
strong liquours hardens him in his custome. 1681 DrypENn 
Abs. & Achit, 145 Harden’d in Impenitence. 1826 Scotr 
Woodst. vi, He hardened himself..to the act. 1885 A7anch. 
Exam. 6 May 4/7 It would..confirm and harden her in a 
policy of settled hostility to this country. 

+5. To maintain stiffly, affirm. Ods. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 18219 ‘Te33 wolldenn blipeli3 Harrdnenn, 3iff 
patt te33 mihhtenn, Patt te33re Bapptisstess fulluhht Wass 
bettre. a1300 Cursor M. 12239 He hardens [air/ arguis } 
Trin. arguep of] suilkin thing Pat i ne wat end ne be- 
ginning. 

6. To make firm and tight. 

1523 Firzuers. usd. § 126 For with the wyndynge of 
the edderynges: thou dost lose thy stakes & therfore they 
must nedes be dryuen newe and hardened agayne. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. Marine (x789), Retenue, fastened, or har- 
dened home in its place. /éd, G b, The forelock. .is thrust 
through a narrow hole .. where it is hardened home by a 
hammer. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 205 Studding-sail 
tacks..will..want hardening out. 

7. To render hardy, robust, or capable of endur- 
ance. Chiefly of the physical constitution, 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb, 1. (1586) 6b, Being 
hardened with labour in peace, they might the better be 
able to abyde the travayle of warres. 1601 R, qosnson 
Kingd. & Commw, (1603) 4 The sharpenes of the place 
which doth harden them. 1793 BepporEs Calculus 162 It is 
not true..that cold hardens children as it hardens steel. 
1852 Beck's Florist Aug. 174 The principal secret of pre- 
serving half-hardy plants over the winter with indifferent 
accommodation, lies in their being rooted earlyand gradually 
hardened afterwards. 1875 Ruskin Hortus Inclusus (1887) 
34 [They] never put me through any trials to harden me, or 
give me decision of character. 

8. Phonetics. To make a sound ‘hard’, Cf. 
Harp a. 16. 

1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram. § 12.8 Poets sometimes .. 
harden v- vocalis into v- consonans : as, gev-va for ge-nu-a. 

II. zztr. 9. To become hard. 

c1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 37 In playand water bou 
kast hit schalle, To harden. 1596 Datrympte tr. Lesdie’s 
Hist. Scot. 1. 47 A mater that wirkis out of the stanes, and 
hardnes throuch the calde nature of the Sey. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 11. 114 As they are of a petrifying quality, they 
harden. .into various forms, 1833 LarpNer Manuf. Metal 
II. 314 Pure iron may. .be superficially converted into steel, 
so as to harden, temper, and receive a fine polish. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. ut. 254 That we might..watch The sandy 
footprint harden into stone. 

Jig. 1863 Gro. Evior Romola ut. xiv, That cold dislike 
..was hardening within him. 1891 Ag. /d/ustr. Mag. Oct. 
65 The weather was hardening into what promised to be 
half a gale. 1891 Law Times XCII. 99/2 This natural 
sequence hardened first into custom and then into law, 

O. To become hard in feeling, emotion, consti- 


tution, etc. 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1. 572 Now his heart Distends with 
pride, and hardning in his strength Glories. 1780 CowPEr 
Progr. Err. 590 There hardening by degrees, till double 
steeled, Take leave of nature’s God, and God revealed. 
1865 Kincstry Herew. ii. 64 He hardened into a valiant 
man. 1873 Miss THackeray Old Kensington xii. 105 
Though he might have softened to Lady S., he now hardened 
to himself. 1884 Par Zustace 62 He said they would soon 
harden to the work. f , 

ll. Comm. Of prices: To become higher, to rise; 
to stiffen. Cf. Harp a 15. 

1674-91 Ray WV. C, Words 24 s.v., The Market Hardens, 
i.e. ‘Lhings grow dear. 1828 Craven Dial., Harden, to 
advance in price; ‘t’ corn rayther hardens’. | 1882 Daily 
Tel. 4 May, Prices are hardening on the Continent. 

Hence Ha‘rdening vd/. sb. and ff/. a. 

1630 R. Fohnson’s Kinga. & Comm. 234 By hardning 
and custome. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1x. 292 Half the white 
stream to hard’ning cheese he prest. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom, 
Amusem. 138 The plate .. has received an injury in the 
hardening, 1885 J. J. Manteyin Brit. Alm. Comp. 18 The 
butter is placed in a Danish cooler or hardening box. , 

Harden, herden, hurden (ha:1d’n, ho-1d’n), 
sb. and a. local. Forms: a. 5-7 hardin, -yn, 5-9 
harden, 6-9 harding. £8. 5-9 herden, 6-9 hur- 
den. [Belongs to Harps sé.; it is prob. a deriva- 
tive in -e7 rather than the OE. heordan, ME. herden 
sb. pl., and may have been orig. adj., although the 
sb. use appears earlier in our quots. Harden appears 
to be northern and eastern; herden, hurden midl. 
and western; some northern dialects have the form 
Harpy, q.v.] 

A. sb. A coarse fabric made from the hards of 
flax or hemp. 

c1430 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, Pro viij uln. panni vo- 
cati Herdyng, ijs. 1462 J, Paston in ?. Lett. No. 449 





HARD FERN. 


II. ror Nat withstandyng, ther herden at Wyggenalle shall 
be don this day. 1495 Metisaghaes Rec. 111. 38 Duo parea 
linthiaminum de harden. 1570 Bury Wills (Camden) 156 
One payer of sheets of hurden. 1615 MarkKHam “Ling, 
Housew. 1. v. (1668) 134 That which comes from the flaxe 
being a little towed again in a pair of Wool] Cards, will 
make a course harding. 1708 T. Warp Ezg. Ref. 11. (1716) 
235(D.) Ashirt he had made of coarse harden, A collar-band 
not worth a farthing. 188x D. C. Murray Yoseph's Coat 11. 
xxiv. 257 The tumbled herden which did duty for linen. 

b. attrib. and Comd. 

r60r Hotianp Péiny xix. i, After the stalkes of the Flax 

be wel dried, they are to be beaten and punned..with an 
hurden mallet or tow-beetle. a@1652 Brome City Wit 1Vv. ii. 
Wks. 1873 I. 348 You hurden smock’d sweaty sluttery. 

B. aaj. Made of harden. 


1522 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 147 A hardyn apperon. 1542 
Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 31 Item vij score of lyn garne, 
and iiij score of hardyng garne vij’. viij4. 1545 AscHAM 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 118 An herden or wullen cloth waxed, 1641 
Best arm. Bks. (Surtees) 67 A course hempe or harden 
cloath. @165s2 Brome New Acad, m1. i, Wks, 1873 II. 47 
The hurden smock with lockram upper-bodies, «@ 1763 
Suenstone Zss., On Dress(1765) 124 Thecountry-fellow. .ap- 
pears genteel. .when he is hedging in his hurden frock. 1824 
Mrs. Suerwoop Waste Not u. 2 They wore a linsey petti- 
coat and herden apron. 1887 D. C. Murray O/d Blazer's 
Hero (1889) 87 With a corner of her herden apron. 

+b. Clothed in harden. Ods. 

1658 CLeveLaAnD Rustick Rampant Wks. (1687) 453 The 
..Ring-leaders of the hurden rustick Raggamuffins. 

Hardened (ha‘id’nd), Af/. a. [f. HARDEN 7. 
+-ED1.] 

1. Rendered hard, indurated. 

1590 SPENSER /’, Q. 1. xi. 24 Upon his crest the hardned 
yee fell. 1676 DryDEN Aurengz. 1. i, 365 The laborious 

ind Whose harden’d Hands did long in Tillage toil. 1874 
Bouter, Arms § Arm. ii. 38 Bronze or hardened brass. 

2. Rendered unfeeling or callous; hard-hearted ; 
obdurately settled or determined in a course. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias 455 Sum sa hardnyt ware 
pat pai Vald trew til hyme be na way. ¢1470 Henry 
Wallace x. 283 Thai hardnyt hors fast on the gret ost raid. 
1576 Freminc Panofpl. Epist. 65 Some are..so hardened.. 
that they care not for their countrie. a@ 1605 MoNnTGOMERIE 
Devot. Poems iv. 59 Stoup, hardint hairt, befor the Lord. 
1722 De For Plague (1754) 42 The very Buryers of the 
Dead, who were the hardnedest Creatures in Town. 1740 
Wes ery Wks. (1872) I. 285, I was desired to pray with an 
old hardened sinner. 1850 Scoresspy Whaleman’s Advent. 
(1859) ix. 124 The most hardened grumbler, 

Hence Ha‘rdenedness. 

1371 GoLpInG Calvin on Ps. xxxii. 3 The hardenednesse 
of our flesh, 1790 G. WALKER Sev. II, xxix. 309 A kind 
of brutality and hardendness. 

Hardener (ha'id’no1). [f Haren v. + -Er1,] 
One who hardens; sec. one whose work is to 
harden metals; one who case-hardens guns, etc. 

1611 Cotcr., Affermisseur..a stiffener, hardner. 1755 in 
Jounson. 1845 P. Parley’s Ann, VI. 181 Misfortune is not 
a hardener of the heart, 1881 Academy 8 Jan. 30 A grand 
zoologist, not a mere hardener and slicer of microscopic 
stuff, 1886 Pall Mall G. 15 May 14/1 When the grinding 
is completed the blades are returned to the hardeners to be 


reset, 

Harderian (haidieriin), a. Amat.  [f. the 
name of J. J. Harder (Swiss anatomist 1656-1711) 
+-IAN.] Harderian gland: the lubricating gland 
of the nictitating membrane or ‘ third eyelid’, in the 
inner angle of the eye of birds and some mammals. 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 307/1. 1859 [bid. V. 543/r 
Ruminants are provided with an Harderian gland. 

+ Hardfast,a. Ols.—° Dense. Hence Hardfast- 


ness 720/ce-qwd., density. 
1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv. 147 For the sake of its 
hardfastness or closeness. 


Ha‘rd-favoured, «. arch. [See Harp a. 13 
and Favour sé. 9.) Having a hard or unpleasing 
‘favour’, appearance, or look ; ill-favoured, ugly. 

1stz More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 758 Richard the 
thirde sonne.. was. .hard favoured of visage. @ 1592 GREENE 
& Lopcr Looking Glasse Wks. (Rtldg.) 141/1 As hard- 
favoured a devil as ever I saw. 1768 Boswett Corsica iii. 
(ed. 2) 226 The Corsicans are in general of small stature, 
and rather hard-favoured. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xix, 
Humouring the joke with a hard-favoured smile. 

Hence Hardfa‘vouredness. 

1585 IT’. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay’'s Voy. u. viii. 42 Because 
of his hardfavourednesse and deformity. @ 1665 J. Goopwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 56 The fat [kine] had need ,. to 
have been..twenty times seven times fatter than they were, 
to have wrought a cure upon the leanness and hard- 
favouredness of the other. 


Ha‘rd-featured, «. [See Harp a. 13.] Hav- 
ing hard, harsh, or unpleasing features. 

1748 Smottett Rod, Rand. xlix. (1804) 338 A tall raw- 
boned man with a hard-featured countenance. 1836-7 
Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 94/1 The old hard-featured man. .is 
a county Member. 1874 Mortrey Barneveld I, xxiii. 424 
A hard-featured but commanding and not uncomely woman. 

Hence Hardfea‘turedness. 

1856 Ruskin Mod, Paint. 1V.v. xix. § 22 That absence of 
perception of the Beautiful, which introduced a general 
hardfeaturedness of figure into all German and Flemish 
early art. 

Hard fern. A general name for ferns of the 
genus Lomaria, as the Northern Hard Fern, 


Lomaria (Blechnum) Spicant, of Europe. 

1828 Sir J. Smiru Eng. ’lora 1V. 316 Blechnum boreale, 
Northern Hard-fern. 1830 Hooker A7it. Flora 449. 1862 
Anstep Channel Isl, 1. viii. (ed. 2) 182 The Decks, 
or hard fern, is plentiful in both islands, 


HARD-FISTED. 


Ha'rd-fisted, «. [Cf Harpa. 9.] Stingy, 
niggardly. 

a1656 Br. Hatt Balu of Gilead (T.), None are so gripple 
and hard-fisted as the childless. 1890 Dazly News g Sept. 
4/7 Women... this soft-handed but hard-fisted sex. 

Hence Hardfistedness. 

1869 Marg. Satispury SP. 22 Ho. Lords 22 July, A spirit 
of hard-fistedness which even Shylock would have envied. 


Ha'rdhack. U.S. [f. Harp a. + (?) Hack v.] 
A low shrub, Sfzvewa tomentosa, common in New 
England, having dense terminal panicles of rose- 


coloured or white flowers. 

1851 S. Jupp Margaret u. i. (Ward) 198 A bunch of the 
white hardhack, a cream-like flower, innerly blushing. 
1866 LowELt Biglow P. Introd. Poems 1890 IT. 203 Our 
narrow New England lanes .. where no better flowers were 
to be gathered than goldenrod and hardhack. 


Hardhake: see HARDHAW. 


Ha:rd-handed, «. 

1, Having hard hands, from manual labour. 

rs90 SHAxks. M7ids. N. v. i. 72 Hard handed men, that 
worke in Athens heere, Which neuer labour'd in their 
mindes till now. 1883 S. C. Hatt Retrospect I, 271 The 
hard-handed men of the working classes. 

+2. Niggardly, penurious, close-fisted. Ods. 

1593-5 Norpen Sfec. Brit., A7’sex u. (1598) 16 More or 
lesse, as the passengers were bountifull or hard-handed. 

3. Ruling with a firm or cruel hand ; severe. 

1641 Mitton Reform. u. (1851) 36 The easie, or hard- 
handed Monarchy’s. 1784 Cowrer Zask m1. 827 The cruel 
gripe That lean hard-handed poverty inflicts. 

Hence Hardha'ndedness. 

1885 A. Macraren Week Day Addr. 126 The insolence 
and hardhandedness of Roman rule. 

+Ha‘rdhaw. Ods. (Cf. Harpanap!6.] Knap- 
weed. Also Hardhake. 

c1450 A/phita (Anecd. Oxon.) 83 Jacea nigra .. Bulwed 
uel hardhaw. 14.. ALS. Trin. Coll. Camb. R. 14, 32 Facea 
nigra, Hardhake. 


Ha‘rdhead !, hard-head. 
1. A hard-headed person; one not easily moved ; 


one dull of intellect. 

1519 Horman Vlg. 63 Some men counte them nygardis 
and hardheedis that wyll haue a rekenynge of exspensis. 
1576 Freminc Panofpl. fist. 36 A flintie fellowe and a hard 
head. 1650 BuLwer Anthropomet. 22 Hard-head and 
Block-head, terms of reproach with, us, 1848 DurivacE 
Stray Subj. 110 (Farmer) Most of the passengers had dis- 
appeared for the night, and only a knot of hard-heads were 
left upon deck. 

+2. A contest of butting with the head. Also 


hard-heads. Obs. 

1681 Dryden Sfantsh Friar v. ii, I have been at hard- 
head with your butting citizens. 1687 — Hind §& P. 11. 443 
Both play at hard-head till they break their brains. 183 
Scorr ¥ru/. 16 Oct., He has been at hard-heads with the 
rogues, and come off with advantage. 

3. The name of several fishes: a. The sea scor- 
pion or father-lasher, Cottus scorpius. . The 
grey gurnard, Zrzela gurnardus. ec. The men- 
haden (ew England). 

1803 Srspatp //ist. Fife § Kinross 128 (Jam.) Scorpius 
major nostras; our fishers call it Hardhead. 1810 NEILL 
List of Wishes 14 (Jam.) Trigla Guruardus. Crooner or 
Crointer. It is known by a variety of other names, as 
Captain Hardhead [ete.]. 1837 HAWTHORNE 7wice-told T. 
(1851) Il. vi. 9x The very air was fishy, being perfumed 
with dead sculpins, hardheads, and dogfish. 1867 SmyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk., Hard-head ..on our coasts the father- 
lasher or sea-scorpion, Cottus scorpius. 

4. The Californian grey whale, Rhachianectes 
glaucus: so called from its habit of butting boats. 

1860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 213 They have a variety 
of names among whalemen, as ‘ Hard-head’, ‘ Devil-fish’. 

5. The ruddy duck, Arismatura rubida, more 
fully called hard-headed dipper (Atlantic Coast, 
UiS;) 9 \(Cennyzct) 

6. The plant Knapweed. Also hard-heads. 

794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot, xxvi, 401 Common or Black 
Knap-weed .. which the country people in some places call 
Hard-heads. 1828 Craven Dial., Hard-heads, Knapweed. 
1861 Miss Pratr lower. Pi. 111, 250 Hard-head. 

7. A variety of sponge. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 160 The principal 
varieties. .are known as sheep-wool, white reef, abaco velvet, 
dark reef, boat, hardhead, grass, yellow and glove. 

8. A residual alloy of tin, iron, and arsenic, pro- 
duced in the refining of tin. 

1881 in Raymonp Mining Gloss. 

Ha‘rdhead 2. Oés. exc. Hist. Also hardit. 
[?A corruption of F, hardit, hardi (in Cotgr. ardit, 
ardy) Harpy; said to be from hardz, surname of 
Philip III of France, under whom the coin was first 
issued.] A Scottish copper coin of Mary and 
James VI, of the value of about three halfpence 
English money. App. the same as the Lion. 

1563 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scotl. I. 440 Convict of 
contirfeeting of the prenting irnes..of ane Lyone callit pe 

Hardheid. a@1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 365 (MS. G) 
Daylie thair was suche numbers of Lions (alias called Hard- 
heids) prented, that the basenes thairof maid all thingis 
exceiding dear. 1644 D. Hume Hist. Douglas 334 (Jam.) 
A certain brasse or copper coyne (called Hardheads). — 1893 
Antiquary Mar. 105 Coins found in St. Queran’s well 1869 
-.James VI hardheads or bodles. 


Ha‘rd-headed,a. 1. /t. Having a hard head. 
+ 2. Not easily turned, as a horse; Jig. obstinate, 
stubborn. Ods. 
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1883 GotpinG Calvin on Deut. x. 57 We bee hardheaded 
and thinke that all that euer is sayde is but a mockerie. 
1607 Torsett Fouwr-f. Beasts (1658) 240 It must be regarded 
that the Horse in leading be not drawn after you, for so 
will he be made hard headed, unwilling to follow. 1642 
Cuas. I Answ. to Earles of Bristol & Dorset 7 By which 
we may rectifie this hard-headed distraction. 

3. Not easily influenced by sophistry or sentiment ; 
matter-of-fact, logical, practical. Cf. Harp a. 10. 

1779 Map. D’Arsray Diary Oct., Mrs. Dickens is ..a 
sensible, hard-headed woman. 1883 Pad/ Mall G. 14 Dec. 
1/1 Standing. .at Bradford before five thousand hard-headed 
Yorkshiremen. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. 11, Ixxiv. 609 
A shrewd, cool, hard-headed man of business. 

Hence Hardhea‘dedly adv.; Hardhea‘dedness. 

1848 H. Rocrers ss. I. vi. 317 A proof of his indomitable 
hard-headedness. 1886 PadZ J/all G. 16 June 5/2 ‘Vo deal 
with an irresponsible romancer thus hardheadedly may 
seem like breaking a butterfly on a wheel. 


Ha‘rd-heart, @. arch. =HAnn-HEARTED. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 66 It wolde make an harde hert man to 
falle the teris of his yen. 1616 J. Lane Cont. Sgr.’s T. 
(Chaucer Soc.) 120 zofe 5 Are they not hard-hart butchers 
remedies? 1895 Mrs, K. ‘I. Hinxson Miracle Plays v. 74 
O hard-heart little town ! 


+ Hard heart, v. Ods. [f. next.] zrans. To 
make hard of heart, to render hard-hearted. 

581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 27 After the Duke 
had hard harted himselfe, and waxed insolently obstinate. 
Tbid. 246 Even so Pharao..was..hard harted by God. 

Ha‘rd-hearted, ¢. [f. hard heart+-EpD2.] 
Having a hard heart; incapable of being moved to 
pity or tenderness ; unfeeling ; unmerciful. 

c1z03 Lay. 11990 Nes neuere na mon iboren. .bet heled 
weore swa stzrc Ne swa herd iheorted. 1340 HAMpoLe 
Pr. Consc. 7505 Here es no man lyfand Swa hard-herted. 
¢€1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. metr. vi. 43 (Camb. MS.) He was 
so hard hertyd, bat he myhte ben domes man or Iuge of 
hyr dede beaute. c1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 126 Y cowde 
not wepe, y was so hard hertyd. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa 1. 51 Such a. horrible conflicte, that .. would have 
affrighted any man, were he never so hard harted. 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 736 Neither can the hard- 
hearted Rockes breake these yeelding Vessels. 1708 Prior 
Turtle § Sparrow 287 She soon grew sullen; I hard-hearted. 
1855 Macautay //ist. Lng. xiv. III. 400 That he might die 
the same hardhearted, wicked Jeffreys that he had lived. 

HenceMardhea‘rtedly adv.; Hardhea‘rtedness. 

1583 GoLpING Calvin on Deut. i. 3 Because of their hard- 
hartednesseand stubbornesse. /d7d.clxxxiv. 1142 Let vsdeale 
not so hardheartedlie. 1682 Str T. Browne Chr. Mor. 67 
The dens .. where malice, hardheartedness, and oppression 
love to dwell. 18z0 BentHam Packing (1821) 186 hese are 
the sort of persons whom so hardheartedly .. we see him 
thus devising plans for getting rid of. 1837 Syp. Smita 
Wks. (1867) Il. 270 A hardheartedness produced by the 
long enjoyment of wealth and power. 


+ Hardhede. Ods. rare—1. [f. Hann a. + -hede, 


-HEAD.] Hardness. 

c1440 Yacol’s Well (E. E.T.S.) 236 In hy3e hylles of 
pryde arn iiij. wyckednessys, pat arn, dryehed, hardhed, 
bareynhed, & a foul fall doun. 


+ Hardhewe. Ods. Also 6hardewes. [app. 
f, HARD a@.; second element uncertain.] The wild 


Chicory, Czchorzum Intybus. 

a1g500 Sloane MS. 5. 6/2 Cicoria .. Angf{lice] hardhewe. 
1548 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 44 Lntybus syluestris 
..in englishe Succory or hardewes. 


+ Ha'rd-hewer. Oés. A stonemason. 

1447-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 400, xxiiij 
masons of kent called hard hewers. ¢1515 Cocke Lorell’s 
B. (Percy Soc.) 9 Tylers, brycke leyers, harde hewers. 
1848 Act 2 & 3 Edw. VI, c. 15 § 3 No person..shall..lett or 
disturbe any..joyner, hardhewer, sawyer, tyler, pavyer, 
glasyer [etc]. 1602-3 Canterbury Marriage Licences (MS.), 
Will's Jacobe de ffolkston hardhewer, 1637 Articles for 
building Wye bridge cited in Pegge Kenticisms. 


|| HLardiesse (hardze’s). fa. F. hardiesse 
(12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. arvdi Harpy. 
Adopted from OFr. in 14-15th c.; and anew as an 
alien loan-word in 18th c.] Hardihood, boldness. 

1340 Ayenb. 83 Ine prouesse byeb pri binges to-deld, 
hardyesse strengbe an stedeuestnesse. 1390 Gower Conf I, 
147 Cowardy It torneth into hardiesse. 1475 Bk. Woblesse 
29 Inlessing youre courage ne abating your hardiesse. 1761 
H. Watrore Let¢. (1857) III. 411 (Stanf.) The frank 
hardiesse of the answer saved him, 1832 Lai. Rev. LVI. 
48 Fantastic or startling ardiesses of expression. 

+ Hardifly, adv. Obs. rare. [?repr. OF. har- 
divement, f. hardif hardy.| A by-form of Harpiry. 

c18500 Melusine xxxi. 231 They of poytou receyued them 
moch hardyfly, and wete.it wel that there was grete losse of 
peple of bothe partyes. 


Hardihead (haudihed). arch. 


+-HEAD.] =next. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Ded. 12 Craue pardon for my 
hardyhedde. 1s90 — /. Q. 1. iv. 38 Enflam’d with fury and 
fiers hardyhed. a1764 Lioyp Progr. Envy Poet. Wks. 
1774 1. 139 Fly, reckless mortals, fly, in vain is hardy-head. 
1889 F. W. Bourpitton in Athenzvum 5 Oct. 454/1 True 
—— art thou in thy dread; True maiden in thy hardi- 

ead. 

Hardihood (ha‘adihud). [f. Harpy a. +-Hoop.] 
The quality or condition of being hardy, 


1. Boldness, hardiness ; audacity. 

1634 Mitton Comus 650 With dauntless hardihood, And 
brandish’d blade, rush on him. 1849 Macautay A7zst¢. 
ng. vii, More than one day .. was retrieved by the hardi- 
hood with which he rallied his broken battalions. 1860 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ii. § 82 That the winds do make 
currents in the sea no one will have the hardihood to deny. 


[f. Harpy a. 











HARDINESS. 


2. Robustness (of body or constitution). vare. 

I S. Wituiams Vermont 165 Amidst the rudeness and 
hardihood of the savage state. 1807 G. CHALMERS Ca/e- 
donia 1. 1. vi. 304 The vigour of his mind was properly 
supported by the hardyhood of his body. 186x DELAMER 
fl. Gard, 148 Their hardihood is not to be depended on, 
and they can only be trusted as conservatory plants here. 

Hardily (haudili), adv. [f. Harpy a, +-Ly 2.] 
In a hardy manner. 

1. Boldly; courageously, with hardihood. 

az225 Leg. Kath. 676 Hald hardiliche [v.~. herdeliche] on 

zet tu hauest bigunnen. a@x1300 Cursor MM. 12953 Herdili 
[Got¢. hardli] he yode himnerr. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 2966 
Now..fiz3t bai agin ardiliche. c1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 
II. xxvi. (1869) 85 Go, quod she, hardiliche, with oute dred- 
inge rude entendement. 1596 Datrymptetr. Leslie's Hist, 
Scot. vit. 72 Nochttheles he sparet nocht to speik hardilier. 
1600 HoLitanp Livy 461 (R.) At the first the Gaules and 
Spanyards .. mainteined the conflict right hardily. 7799 
Br. Horstey Speech July (R.), Confidently and hardily 
make the assertion, and I challenge confutation. 1860 
Pusry Min. Propfh. 313 They could foretell hardily, 
because they could not yet be convicted of untruth, 

+2. Robustly; not tenderly. Ods. rare. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. iv. (1686) 41 Horses that 
run abroad all Winter, which however hardily bred, and 
kept [etc.]. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) ILL. iii. 29 She 
loves to use herself hardily. 1793 Beppors Catarrfi 167 
Among those hardily brought up. F 

+3. LParenthetically.=It may be boldly said; 
freely, certainly, assuredly, by all means. In later 


use changed through hardely to hardly. Obs. 

¢1300 Cursor M. 23767 (Edin.) Hardilik [v.~. hardeli] es 
he cuard, pat nankin part mai pol of hard. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Merch. T. 68 Alle othere manere giftes, hardily [so 4 SS. ; 
2 hardely] .. alle been giftes of Fortune. ¢1400 Destr. 
Troy 1934 Pou hardly no hede of pi hele toke .. When pou 
entrid our Ile. c'1440 CarGrave Life St. Kath. w. 1348 
There lyue noon better at this day, hardyly. @ 1529 SKEL- 
ton P. Sparowe 270 No, no, syr, hardely. @1553 Upatr 
Royster D. 1. ii. (Arb.) 19 Yea now hardly lette me alone. 
1553 TI. Witson (Ket. (1580) 4 Bee he Preacher, Lawier, 
yea, or Cooke either hardely. 1600 HotLanp Livy xxiv. 
viii, Elect him Consull hardly, and good leave have you. 


|| Hardim (hadim). In 5 hardan. [Arab. 
wd hardawn, lizard, land crocodile.] An 


agamoid lizard, Stedlio vulgaris, of the Levant. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xxi. (1495) 780 Al 
his [chameleon’s] body is rough and sharpe as the body of 
an Hardan. 1860 Woop /dlustr. Nat. Hist. (1863) III. 88 
Hardim, the Arab name for the Stellio. 1884-5 Standard 
Nat. Hist. V1. 414 (Cent.) The hardims are of an olive 
green color shaded with black, and below a pale yellow. 


Hardiment (ha‘udimént). arch. [a. OF. har- 
diment (in Godef.), f. hardt Harpy: sce -MENT.] 


Boldness, courage, daring, hardihood. 

¢1374 Cuaucer 7voylus iv. 505 (533) Artow in Troye and 
hast noon hardiment To take a womman which pat loueth 
pe? c1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode WW. xxiv. (1869) 189, I wot 
neuere how pou hast take hardement to turne ayen to me, 
1s00-20 Dunpar Poems xxvii. 20 He tynt all hardyment, 
Ffor feir he chaingit hew. 1600 Farrrax Yasso vi. Xxxiv. 
too Our foes fierce courage, strength and hardiment. 1791 
Cowrrr //iad vit. 203 This brunt of hostile hardiment severe, 
1803 Worpsw. ‘Vanguard of Liberty’,Vanguard of Liberty, 
ye men of Kent... Now is the time to prove your hardiment ! 
1813 Scorr Rokeby 1. vii, The full carouze, that lent His 
brow a fiercer hardiment. : 

+b. A deed of daring, a bold exploit. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 509 Mony ane hardyment 
douchtely Wes thair eschewit [=achieved]. 1596 SHaks. 
1 Hen. IV, 1. iii. rot He did confound the best part of an 
houre In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 160% 
WeerverR MWirr. Mart. C vj, Tis often seen, ill-pleasing acci- 
dents Proceed from rage and hare-braind hardiments. 1611 
Suaxs. Cymb. v. iv. 75 Like hardiment Posthumus hath To 
Cymbeline paca: 

Hardiness (ha‘1dinés). [f. Harpy a. + -NESS. ] 
The quality or condition of being hardy. 

1. Boldness, daring; audacity; hardihood. Now 


somewhat rare. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 64 He .. the emperour with stod, 
And dredde of hys hardynesse. 1393 Lanct. ?. PZ. C. xx1. 
80 No boye hadde hardinesse hym to touche in deyinge. 
c1450 Merlin 231 A yonge knyght of grete hardynesse. 
1561 Even Arte Navig. Pref. L@L j, Accoumpting desperat- 
nesse for boldnesse, rashnesse for hardinesse. 1647 CLAREN- 
pon Hist. Reb. vi. § 261 There being none that had the 
hardiness yet to declare .. for the King. 18:4 SourHEy in 
Q. Rev. XII. 76 [Du Bartas] coining words when he did 
not find them ready minted for his use, introducing new 
compounds, good or bad, with equal hardiness. 1866 R. 
Cuampers Zss. Ser. 1. 27 To execute a purpose so lofty.. 
would have..required great hardiness of heart. 


2. Capability of endurance, physical or mental. 


Now chiefly, Physical robustness. 

1642 Mitton Afol. Sect. Wks. (1847) 80/r Preserving 
the Body’s health and hardiness. 1781 Gipson Decdé. & 7. 
II. xl. 490 Luxury enervated the hardiness of their minds 
and bodies. 1789 Bentuam Princ. Legisl. vi. §9 The 
external indications of hardiness are the firmness of the 
muscular fibres and the callosity of the skin. 1834 Penny 
Cycl. II. 189/t [The apple] from its hardiness and great 
abundance, is one of the most important productions of cold 
climates. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 39/1 The extreme 
hardiness of the race. 

9] Catachr. for hardness. 


copyists and editors.) 

1539 TAVERNER Gard. Wysed. 1. 3 a, The office of a 
capitayne is agaynst rebelles to use hardynesse, and agaynst 
his liege subiectes, gentylnesse. 1596 SpENSER State /red. 
(Globe) 640/r Great endurours of cold, hunger, and all 
hardiness. 


(Often an error of 


HARDING. 


+ Harding. Ods.rare—'. Aslowly developing 
plant ; cf. Hastine. In quot. transf. 

158x MutcasTeErR Positions iv. (1887) 19 Ripenes in children 
is not tyed to one time, no more then all corne is ripe for 
one reaping .. Some be hastinges and will on, some be 
hardinges, and drawe backe. 

Hardish (haudif), 2. [f Harp a. + -1sH.] 
Somewhat hard (in various senses). 

1580 HottyBanp 77eas. Fr. Tong, Duret, hardish. a1592 
Greene Alphonsus w. Wks, (Rtldg.) 240/2 For my pillow. . 
The hardish hillocks have suffic’'d my turn. 1676 TEMPLE 
Let. to King Wks. 1731 IU. 423 With Terms something 
hardish. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 55 In 8 days it grew hardish, 
and in 14 quite dry. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. I. iv. 160 It 
will require a hardish course of reading. 

+Hardiship. Os. rare-+. [f. Harpy a. + 
-sHIp.] Hardy behaviour, courage. 

a@1240 Wohunge in Cott. Hom. 271 Moni man purh his 
strengde and hardischipe ek makes him luued and 3erned. 

Hardishrew (ha-idijfr7). Now J/ocal. Also 
7 hardyshrew, hardshrew, 9 (dza/.) hardistraw, 
hardistrow. [app. f. Harpy a. + SHRew.] A 
name variously applied to the field-mouse, harvest- 
mouse, and shrew-mouse. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 234 In Italy the hardy shrews are 
venomous in their biting. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate 
Lat. Unl. ? 193 The Rat, Hardshrew, and whole herd of 
mice, enemies tocorn. 1686 PLor Staffordsh. 222 A Hardi- 
shrew or Nursrow (as they here call them,) i. e. a field- 
mouse. 1847-78 HaLiiweL., Hardishrew, a field-mouse. 
Sta Also called the hardistraw. 1882 W. Worcestersh, 
Gloss., Hardishrew, the field-mouse; also Hardistraw. 
I Upton Gloss., Hardistrow, a shrew-mouse, 

+ Hardiss, hardysse, v. Obs. rare. [f. 
hardiss-, extended stem of OF. hardir, f. hardi 
Harpy.] ‘rans. To make hardy, embolden. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 204 So muche .. he truste To hym 
sulue & to hardyssy ys men. Jdid. 426 Vor so wel he 
va3t, & hys men hardyssede echon. 

+ Ha‘rdlaik. Ods. [a. ON. hardleckr hardness, 
harshness.] Hardship, harshness, severity. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 3476 With hardlayke & harme, bat 
happyn shall after. /ézd, 8124 The shall happon in helle 
hardlaikes mo. 

Hardly (ha-1dli), adv. Forms: see Harp a. 
[f. Harp @.+-ty2.] In a hard manner. 

+1. With energy, force, or strenuous exertion ; 
vigorously, forcibly, violently. Ods. 

c 12085 Lay. 7480 Hardliche [c 1275 hardeliche] heo heowen. 
Ibid. 16700 Samuel pet sweord an-hof And hzerdeliche adun 
sloh. c1305 St. Christopher 82 in #. E. P. (1862) 62 He:. 
step hardeliche & faste. c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 247 
Lay on him hardely, And make hym go his gate. ?@ 1550 
Freiris of Berwik 552 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 303-Stryk, 
stryk herdely, for now is tyme to the. 1607 TorsELi 
Serpents (1658) 625 The Lamprey caught fast hold on his 
hand, biting hardly. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 58 P 6 
I..drink stale beer the more hardly, because, unless I will, 
nobody else does. 1818 Mrs, SHELLEY /vankenst. iv. (1865) 
68 My pulse beat so quickly and hardly, that I felt the 
palpitation of every artery. 

+2. Boldly, daringly, hardily. Oés. 

a1228 Ancr. R. 268 Heo..bet, wid swuche goste, herde- 
liche ne uihted. ax1300 Cursor M. 12953 (Gétt.) Hardli 
[Fairf. baldeli] he 30de him nere. c¢ 1400 Rowland § O. 446 
Feghte one, dere Sone, hardely. c1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon viii. 194 Lete vs goo to it hardly For we durste 
well assaylle the devylle when ye be wyth vs. 1566 PAINTER 
Pal. Pleas. 1. 99 b, Speake hardly thy minde. 1622 Bp. 
Anprewes Sev, (ed. 18) 258 Keep on your hats, sit even 
as you do hardly. 

+3. Firmly. Ods. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 268 Herdeliche ileued pet al be deofles 
strencde melted buruh pe grace of be holi sacrament. c 1440 
Carcrave Life St, Kath, v. 264 Leue this doctryne hardyly 
as 3oure crede! 1583 STANyHURST “ez, Conceites (Arb.) 
138 In brest of the godesse, Gorgon was coketed hardlye. 

4. With hard pressure ; with severity or rigour; 
severely, rigorously, harshly, 

1523 Lv. Berners Frozss. I. cxxx. 158 He is hardely 
matched, wherfore he hathe nede of your ayde. 1568 
Grarton Chron, 11. 190 Two Bishops and an Abbot.. were 
hardly and streightly Lae in strong prison so long as the 
king lyved. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-6k, (Camden) 3, I 
besout [him] .. that he wuld not deale so hardly bi me. 
1603 Knoties Hist. Turks (1621) 51 The unconstant people 
..now began to speak hardly of him. @1656 Br. Hatt 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 32 Being shipped at Deep, the Sea used us 
hardly. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. xxxi, How is it, Sir, that 
this poor man,.is used thus hardly? 1853 A. J. Morris 
Business i. 10 Conscience is hardly bestead by the demands 
of life. 1886 Law 7. 20 Feb. 283/2 The rule worked hardly. 

5. With trouble or hardship; uneasily, painfully. 

1535 CovERDALE Ps. xxi[i]. 29 They that lye in the dust, and 
lyue sohardly. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VII, 41 Cornysh- 
men .. gate theyr lyvyng hardly by minynge and diggyng 
tinne and metall. 1630 R. Fohnson’s Kingd. § Commw. 
118 The Husbandmen live hardly. 1705 BosMaN Guinea 
108 The Money we get here is indeed hardly enough 
acquired. 1712 Sewatt Diary 17 June (1879) Il. 352 Mr. 
White condescending to ride before, sitting hardly. 1840 
Macautay Ess., Clive (1887) 555 What is made is slowly, 
hardly, and honestly earned. 

6. Not easily, with difficulty. Ods. exc. as con- 
tained in 7. 

1535 CoverDALE Wisd. ix. 16 Very hardly can we discerne 
the thinges that are vpon earth, 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke 
xviii. 24 How hardly [Tinp., Cran., Geneva, with what diffi- 
culty] shal they that haue money enter into the kingdom of 
God? 1597 Hooxer Zcc/. Pol. v. ii. §2 We are hardliest 
able to bring such proofe ..as may satisfie gainesayers. 
1598 GrENEWEY Jacitus’ Ann. iv. xvi. 116 Vnto whom 
accesse was hardliest obtained. 1650 FuLLER Pisgah 270 
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Bitumen, .quickly kindled, hardly quenched. 1708 BuRNET 
Lett. (ed. 3) 123 When it has rain’d ever so little. .the Carts 
go deep, and are hardly drawn. 1766 Forpyce Serm. Yug. 
Wom. (1767) Ul. xiv. 271 Easily provoked and hardly 
oe 1822 KreBie Sevm. i. (1848) 17 The rock, to which 
olomon hardly won his way after many hard conflicts. 

7. Barely, only just; almost not; not quite; 
scarcely. (In early use only gradually distinguished 
from 6, Formerly sometimes (as still in vulgar 
use) with superfluous negative. ) 

1553 Even 77cat. Newe Ind. (Arb,) 7 It hardelye agreeth 
with the principles of Philosophie and common experience. 
1601 Hotianp Péiny I. 310 Being so little. .(as hardly the 
finenesse thereof cannot be seen). 1601 R. Jounson Avzved. 
§ Commu, (1603) 89 All which will hardly amount to fower 
score pounds. 1674 N, Cox Gentl. Recreat. 11. (1677) 59 
Either of these will not suffer him to keep hardly flesh upon 
his back. 1698 Fryer Acc. LE, India § P. 142 When Day 
broke I could hardly believe my Eyes. 1710 STEELE Tatler 
No. 193 P 1, I had hardly entered the Room, when I was 
accosted by Mr. Thomas Dogget. 1783 Hates Axtig. Chr. 
Ch. i. 2 We can hardly place it earlier. 1840 De Quincey 
Style Wks. XI. 262 With a life of leisure, but with hardly 
any books, 1860-1 FLo, NIGHTINGALE Vursing 46, I need 
hardly say, that [etc.]. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 7. 100 
A year had hardly passed. [Mod. (vulgar) I couldn’t 
hardly tell what he meant.] 

8. In close proximity, closely; =Harp adv. 6. 

1584 in Spenser's Wks, (Grosart) I. 483 Being hardlie 
followed by certaine kearnes, 1603 KNoLLes Hist. Turks 
(1621) 35 They were so hardly pursued. 1880 Dazly News 
12 Nov. 2/t They are hardly run by some of the English 
Potteries. 

+9. Parenthetically, Certainly, assuredly, by all 
means : see HARDILY 3. Ods. 

10. Comb. (with ppl. adjs.), as hardly-acquired, 
-earned, -labouring, -rendered, -removed, -used. 

1625 K. Lona tr. Barclay’s Argenis ui. xii. 190 Tokens of 
his hardly-removed sicknesse. 1858 Mrs. OLipHant Laird 
of Norlaw 1. 31 Many a hardly-labouring soul, full of 
generous plans and motives, has seen a stranger enter into 
its labours. 1882 Ourna Maremma I. 34 With her hardly- 
earned gains. 1890 W. StesBinG Peterborough ix. 176 The 
honour and loyalty of the hardly-used veteran. 

Hard-meat. ? 04s. Corn and hay used as 
fodder, as opposed to grass. 

1481-4 E. Paston in P, Lett. No. 859 III. 280, I had my 
horsse with hym at lyvery .. I payed for hard mete ever 
tohym. 1523 FirzHers. Husd. § 66 A cowe shall gyue 
more mylke with a lyttell grasse and strawe .. thanne she 
shall doo with hey and strawe. .for the harde meate dryeth 
vp themylke. 1641 Best Marm. Bhs, (Surtees) 73 If there 
fall a good thicke snowe and frosts with it .. it will make 
them fall to theire hard-meate most sharpely and keenely. 
1737 BRACKEN Farriery Impr. (1757) U1. 85 To suffer Horses 
to lie at Hard-meat..for Weeks. 

+b. fig. At (to) hard-meat: in close confine- 
ment ; under strict restraint. Ods. 

1594 Nasue Unjfort. Trav, 16 Dreame ., that I am close 
at hard meate at Windsore or at Hampton Court. 1642 
Baker tr. Malvezzi’s Disc. Tacitus 459 They meant to hold 
Augustus (as the saying is) to hard meat, and make him 
grant what they demanded. 1725 Swirr Let. to Pope Wks. 
176r VIII. 46, I hear nothing of our friend Gay, but I find 
the court keeps him at hard meat. 


Hard-mouthed, (ha-1dmaudd, -mauft), a. 
1. Having a hard mouth: said of a horse not easily 


controlled by the bit or rein. 

1617 MarkHam Cavai. 1. 106 When they haue either hard 
mouthed horses, or runne away Iades, 1682 Lond. Gaz. 
No, 1708/4 A Spring Snaffle, that Commandeth with the 
greatest ease..all hard-mouthed Run-away Horses. 1854 
Woop Anecd. Anim. Life (1855) 398 Little hard-mouthed 
animals..perfectly independent of bit and bridle. 

2. fig. Self-willed, obstinate. 

1686 D’Urrey Commw. Women 1.i. 5 They are so hard 
mouth’d, there’s no dealing with ’em. 1704 Swirt Mech. 
Operat. Spirit Misc. (1711) 299 Wonderfully headstrong, and 
hard-mouth’d. 1722 De For Moll Flanders (1840) 311 Two 
wenches, a couple of hard-mouthed Jades. 1800 A. CARLYLE 
A utobiog. (1860) 432 Robertson’s soothing manner prevented 
his being hard-mouthed with him. 

Hardness (ha‘idnés). Forms: see Harp a. 
[f. Harp a@.+-NxEss.] The quality or condition of 
being hard; difficulty of penetration, solution, ap- 
prehension, performance, endurance ; inflexibility, 
rigidity, stiffness, harshness ; rigour, severity, cruelty; 
obduracy, obstinacy; hardiness, etc.: see HARD a. 

a7 700 Exinal Gloss. 871 Rigore, heardnisse. ¢ 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xix. 8 For eower heorte heardnysse. c¢ 1000 
Sax. Leechd. 1. 296 Wip Ses mazan heardnysse. ¢ 1025 
Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 96 Beon zebodenne ealra heard- 
nessa and stidnissa. c1175 Lamb). Hom. 47 He mihte noht 
ipolie be herdnesse of pe rapes. a@1300 Cursor M. 19325 
(Gétt.) Pai durst no hardnes baim do. 1390 GowER Conf. 
Il. 7x Hys lady .. With hardnesse his herte fyreth. ¢1440 
Jacob's Well (KE. E. T.S.) 195 Hardnes of clothyng on bak 
& in bed. c1440 Promp. Parv. 227/2 WHardeness of 
knowy(n)ge, or déde doynge. .dificultas. a 1529 SKELTON 
Now synge we, etc. 75 Jesu... That for man suffred great 
hardnes. 1552 Bh. Com. Prayer, Litany, From hardnesse 
of hearte. .Good lord, deliuer us. 1573-80 Barret Aly. N 108 
Hardnesse is sparing of expenses, niggardship. 1577 B. 
Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 14 ‘The tediousnesse and 
hardnesse thereof driveth them away. /d7d. 1v. 160b, Powre 
in Plaister, or some liquid thing, that may come to a hard- 
nesse in the shell. 1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. 
Mar. 23 By reason of Winters hardnesse. 1596 SPENSER 
F. Q. 1. vill. 27 Enur’d to hardnesse and to homely fare. 
1598 Barcxiey Felic. Man (1631) 440 Wealth maketh a 
woman proud, beauty suspected, and hardnesse of favour 
lothsome. 1604 Suaxs. O¢h. m1. iv. 34 Oh hardnes to dis- 
semble! 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 164, I have armed thee 
with courage and Hardness to attempt the Seas, 1697 





HARD-SET, 


Dryven Virg. Georg. tv. 155 Honeycombs of Golden Juice 
-.T’ allay the Strength and Hardness of the Wine. 1704 
Collect. Voy. & Trav. (Churchill) III, 53/2 Because of the 
Hardness of the Weather. @1745 Swirt (J.), The tenants 
poor, the hardness of the times. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) III. 191 When hardness of Peacing depends 
upon a deficiency of cerumen, 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 142/1 
Carbonate of lime .. to this in part the hardness of water is 
owing. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Mrs. Hallidb. 1. xxvi. (1888) 
290 A stony hardness settled on the young lady’s face. 
1883 Manch. Exam. 3 Dec. 4/1 The tendency of the rates 
was firm, owing to the hardness of the short loan market. 
1895 Story-MasKELYNE Crystallogr. i, 8 The hardness of 
crystals in different directions has been estimated by means 
of an instrument termed a sclerometer. 

b. with @ and #/. An instance of this quality ; 
a hardship. 

1340 Ayend, 236 Hit be-houep pet uless beate and wesse 
be dissiplines and be hardnesses. c1374 CHaucer Boeth. 
IV. pr. v. 102 (Camb. MS.) So as god .. yeueth .. to goode 
folk hardnesses and to shrewes he grauntyth hym hir wyl. 
1658 Jer. Taytor Let, to Evelyn in Evelyn's Ment. (1857) 
III. 102 One of the hardnesses will be that you must over- 
come even this just and reasonable grief. @1700 DryDEN 
(J.), Sculptors are obliged to .. make many ample folds, 
which are insufferable hardnesses, 1790 By-stander 43 The 
crudest hardnesses. .are to be rubbed off. 

+ Ha'rdock. Ovs. Also hor-dock, hardoke. 
[app. f. OE. Adr, ME. hdr, Hoar + Doox.} Some 
coarse weedy plant: probably burdock. 

The burdock has hoary foliage. (Some have however 
suggested that the word is a misprint for d2xdock itself; 
and various other conjectures have been offered. ) 

1605 Suaxs. Lear tv. iv. 4 (Fol. 1) Crown'd .. with Har- 
dokes [Qg. hor-docks, M2. 2 hardocks], Hemlocke, Nettles, 
Cuckoo flowres, Darnell, and all the idle weedes that grow. 


Ha‘rd-pan. U.S. [See Pay.] 
1. A firm subsoil of clayey, sandy, or gravelly 


detritus; also, hard unbroken ground. 

1828 Wesster, Pav, among farmers, the hard stratum 
of earth that lies below the soil; called the hard pan. 1829 
H. Murray JV. A mer. II. 11. i. 273 The farmer comes to what 
Mr. Spafford calls hard-pan, a stiff impenetrable surface on 
which no vegetable substance will grow. 1883 Century 
Mag. Noy. 113 The New [World] is for the most part 
yet raw, undigested hard-pan. 1886 Marg. Lorne in Gd. 
Words 166 Large quantities of loose rock and hardpan. 

2. jig. Lowest level or foundation; bottom ; 
‘bed-rock ’. 

1852 W. B. Pike in NV. Hawthorne & Wife (1885) I. 444 
Almost all the novel-writers I have read, although truthful 
to nature, go through only some of the strata; but you are 
the only one who breaks through the hard-pan. 1860 
Homes Elsze V. yiii, Mr. Silas Peckham had gonea little 
deeper than he meant, and come upon the ‘ hard-pan’, as the 
well-diggers call it, of the Colonel’s character. 1872 B. 
Taxsot in Amer. Ann. Deaf July 135 Down in the very 
hard-pan of ignorance .. must the workman prepare a bed 
for this foundation. 1883 H.A. Beers in Century Mag. June 
285/2 But it [a book] didn’t appear to get down to hard-pan 
or to take a firm grip on life, 

Hards, hurds (haidz, haidz), sb. pl. Now 
focal. Forms: a. I heordan, 2~3 heorden, 4-5 
herdes, -is, 4-7 hurdes, 5-6 heerdis, hyrdes, 
-ys, -is, 6-7 hirds, 6- hurds. 8. 4-6 hardes, 
-is, -ys, 5- hards. [OE. eordan fem. pl.: cf. 
early mod.Du. herde, heerde ‘fibra lini’ Kilian 
(not in Hexham). Corresp. toOLG., OFris. Aéae, 
NFris. héde, heed, MLG., MDu., Da. hede, LG. 
hede, heden, heen:—OTeut. type *Azzdén- ; cf.Goth. 
mizdé, OS. méd(a, OE. meord. The form hards is 
north, and n. midl., herds or hurds s. midl. and 
west. These are in form plural, but are sometimes 
construed as sing. Cf. HarDEN sd, and a.] The 
coarser parts of flax or hemp separated in hackling. 

a. c728 Corpus Gloss. 1908 Stuppa, heordan. c¢ 1050 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 451/27 Naptarum, heordena. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 418 Nexst fleshe ne schal mon werien no linene 
clod, bute 3if hit beo of herde and of greate heorden. ¢1350 
Leg. Rood (1871) 81 Hir clathes..bigan to brin Als herdes 
pat had bene right dry. ?@1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 1233 
A sukkenye, That not of hempe ne heerdis was. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vm. xiii. (Tollem. MS.), Yf 
suche a stone is set aforne pe sonne, hurdes set perto bep 
tende and set on fyre. c¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 35 A 
plumaciol .. maad of herdis [B. hurdes] or of towe. c1440 
Promp. Parv. 241/1 Hyrdys, or herdys of flax, or hempe, 
stuppa. 1830 Patscr. 183 Ves estovpes, a locke of towe or 
hurdes. 1855 EpEN Decades 193 It [coco-nut] is inuolued 
and couered with many webbes much lyke ynto those 
hyrdes of towe whiche they vse in Andalusia. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Impr. (1756) 1. 292 Wounds. .dress’d with Hurds. 
1837 WuiTrock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 238 Hold the strike 
of flax stiff in your hand, and break it well upon the coarse 
hackle, saving the hurds to make harder cloth of. s 

6. 1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 612 Pik and ter als haf thai 
tane, And lynt and hardiss with brynstane. 14.. ove. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 696/9 Hec stupa,a hardes. 1526 Pilgr. Per. 
(W. de W. 1531) 48 Chyppes, hey, & hardes, whiche be 
maters apt to burne. 1656 W. Cotes Art of Simpling 64 
A Cokar tree, whose hairy stuff or hards which is next the 
outer bark doth make cordage and tackle for ships. 1795 
M. Mapan Persius 145 note, The coarse part of flax, tow, 
hards, oakum to calk ships with, 1818 Scorr /am. Lett. 
16 Jan. (1894) II. 8 These Regalia .. were smuggled out by 
a clergyman’s wife under a quantity of hards of lint. a 1825 
Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Hards, coarse flax. 


Hard-set, a. [f. Ser fa. pp/e.] 
L. Ina hard or difficult ‘position; beset by diffi- 


culty or trouble, ‘ 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 55 Pere Hanibal was 
harde sette [ixfestatus] foure dayes wip Galles. ¢ 1475 
Rauf Coilzear 449, 1 sall hald that I haue hecht, bot I be 
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hard set. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 254 The 
poor Creature is very hard set to drive his Water from him. 
1890 Botprewoop Col. Reformer (1891) 221, I have sent for 
some books. . Until they arrive, I shall be rather hard-set. 

2. Set so as to be hard or firm. 

1813 Sir R, WiLson Diary I. 448 More like Egypt's 
alluvium during the inundation than hard-set soil. 1890 
Nature 16 Oct. 602/1 Beds of rigid lava and hard-set ash. 

b, Ofeggs: That have been subject to incubation. 

1879 Jerreries Wild Life in S. Co. 339 Some say it is the 
hardset eggs he [the snake] prefers. 

ce. Of the features, etc.: Rigidly set. 

1855 TENNYSON Maud 1. iv. iv, I..smile a hard-set smile, 
like a stoic. 

3. Determined, obstinate. 

1818 Scott Hrt, Mid/. xiii, It’s a hard-set willyard beast 
this o’ mine. 

Hardshell, ha‘rd-shell, a. and s?. 

A. adj. 1. Having a hard shell: applied to 
some crustaceans and molluscs, as crabs, clams, etc. 

2. fig. Rigid and uncompromising in religious 
orthodoxy. 

Hardshell Baptists (U.S.), a strict sect of Baptists, of 
extreme Calvinistic views. 

1857 Exuiotr Sf. ix Ho. Representatives (Bartlett), A 
regular member of the Hardshell Baptist Church. 1864 
Spectator No. 1875. 643 ‘Hardshell Churchmen’ is the 
title of an article in this number, and the epithet is applied 
to Lord Robert Cecil's party. 1890 Sfectator 8 Feb,, The 
tough and hard-shell type to which Judaism owes such 
strength and permanence as it has ever possessed. 1893 
Daily Tel. 15 May 5/5 Likethe American Hardshell Baptists 
they hold that there is nothing like religion. 

B. sd. 1. A creature with a hard shell ; a hard- 
shelled crab or clam. ( U.S.) 

2. =Hardshell Baptist: see A. 2. (U.S.) 

1848 Jones Sketches Trav. 30 (Farmer) The old hard-shell 
laid about him like death. 

3. U.S. Politics, A member of the more conser- 
vative of the two factions into which the Demo- 
cratic party in New York state was divided in 1852 
and following years. 

1853 WV. VY. 7xibune 2 Apr. (Bartlett), The difference be- 
tween a Hardshell and a Softshell is this: one favors the 
Execution of the Fugitive Slave Law and goes for a dis- 
tribution of the offices among the Nationals, while the other 
is a loud stickler for Union and Harmony. 1864 SALa in 
Daily Tel, 18 Nov., After Democrats and Republicans, 
Hunkers and Hardshells, Miscegenators and Copperheads, 
have been replaced by honester and abler politicians. 

So Ha‘rd-shelled a., having a hard shell. 

1611 Corer. s.v. Ref, An hard-sheld nut. 

Hardship (haudfip). [f. Harp a. +-suip.] 

+1. The quality of being hard to bear; hard- 
ness ; rigour; severity; painful difficulty. Ods. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 364 Herdschipe of liue. 1676 Lapy Cua- 
worTH in 12th Rep. Hist. BISS. Comm. App. v. 35 Lady 
Latimer was delivered with much hardship on Wednesday, 
the child dead. 

2. A condition which presses unusually hard upon 
one who has to endure it; hardness of fate or cir- 
cumstance; severe toil or suffering ; extreme want 
or privation. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 2686 What vnhappe & hardship hapnes 
the to! 167r Mitton P. &. 1. 341 Men to much misery 
and hardship born. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 667 
Inur’d to Hardship, and to homely Fare. 1775 Burke Sf. 
Conc. Amer. Wks. III. 110 The Durham act. .confines the 
hardship of want of representation to the case of subsidies. 
1847 Grote Hist, Greece u. xlvii. (1862) IV. 179 He had his 
share of the benefit as wellasofthe hardship. 1889 Ruskin 
Preterita III. i. 18 Resolute choice of a life of hardship. 

b. With @ and Z/. An instance of this. 

a1a2z5 Ancr. KR. 6 Swuche odre heardschipes pet moni 
flechs mai polien, 1654 WuitLock Zoofomia 33 The un- 
welcome hardships of Winter. 1722 Dre For Relig. Courtsh. 
I. 1. (1840) 26 A hardship that never was put upon any one 
before. 1832 Hr. Martineau Demerara ii. 14 The hard- 
ships inflicted on himself and his brother partners. 

+c. An infliction of severity or suffering; a 
piece of harsh treatment. Ods. 

17.. Swirt (J.), To recover the effects of their hardships 
upon us. 1780 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 369, I do not know 
that I have ever offered .. a hardship, or even an affront, 
to the religious prejudices of any person whatsoever. 

Hardshrew, obs. form of HARDISHREW. 

Hard-tack. [f. Harp a. + Tack sd. in fig. 
application: cf. hard fare.] Ship-biscuit ; hence, 
ordinary sea fare in general. 

1841 Lever C. O'Malley \xxxviii. (Farmer), No more hard- 
tack .. no salt butter, but a genuine land breakfast. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 326 Another set of 
fellows adhered pertinaciously to their salt junk and hard 
tack, 1869 Mayne Reid's Mag. June 513. 

Hard u'p, adv. and adj. phr. 

1. adv. Naut. Said of the tiller when it is put as 
far as possible to windward, so as to turn the ship’s 
head away from the wind. (Usually as a command.) 

1612 Dekker J/7t be not good Wks. 1873 III. 293 Whoes 
at Helme? beare vp hard: and hard vp. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxxi, 117 ‘Ice on the lee bow!’ ‘Hard up the 
helm!’ 1875 Beprorp Sazlor’s Pock. Bk. x. (ed. 2) 354 
Hard up the helm, Za barre au vent. 

2. adj. Hard put to it; in difficulties; in want, 
esp. of money ; in destitution. Hard up for, sorely 
at a loss for. collog. (of slang origin). 

182t HacGarr Lif 104 (Farmer) There I met in with two 
Edinburgh snibs, who were hard up. 1840 DE Quincey 
Style iv. Wks. 1860 XI. 322 As hard up for water as the 
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Mecca caravan, 1882 Dickens Bleak Ho. xi, He was in 
want of copying work to do, and was..hard up! 1886 J. K. 
Jerome /dle Thoughts 2 You don’t feel nearly so hard up 
with elevenpence in your pocket as you do with a shilling. 
1889 Besant Allin a Garden Fair u. ii, Every man in 
England who was hard up or had a hard-up friend. 

Hence Hard-u‘pness, Hard-u'p(p)ishness. 
slang and collog. 

1870 Sata Dickens 45 The occasional ‘ harduppishness ’ of 
a young man striving to attain a position, 1876 HinpDLEY 
Adv. Cheap Jack (Farmer), There were frequent. .collapses 
from death or hard-upness. 1882 7izes 13 Mar. 11 Enough 
to account for the general ‘hard-uppishness’, as it has been 
called. 1888 MeCartrny & Prarep Ladies’ Gallery II. i. 8 
My old familiar condition of hard-up-ness. 

Hardware (ha-idjweer). [See WarE.] 

1. Small ware or goods of metal ; ironmongery. 

¢1818 [implied in HaRDWAREMAN]. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 
6146/10 John Lowe .. Haberdasher of Hard-Ware. 1774 
Pennant Jour Scotl. in 1772. 10 Locks, hinges, cast-iron 
and other branches of hardware. 1 H. H. Witson Brit. 
India \. 535 Pedlars..with a pack of scissors or other hard- 
ware at their backs. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as hardware dealer, factory, 
merchant, trade. 

1724 Swirt Drapier’s Lett. Wks. 1755 V. u. 14 Mr. Wood 
.. a hard-ware-dealer, procured a patent .. to coin 108,000/. 
in copper. 1848 Mixt Pol. Econ. 1. iv. § 1. (1876) 35 Suppose 
..that the capitalist isa hardware manufacturer. 1862 ‘TROL- 
Lore Orley F. vi. 36 A..man in the hardware line. 


Ha‘rdwareman. Also 6 harder man. [f. 
prec.] A manufacturer of or dealer in hardware. 

c1515 Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.) 10 Harde waremen, 
mole sekers, and ratte takers. 1548 Hai Chron., Hen. VIII, 
65 Then the French harder men opened their wares, and 
made the Taylers hal lyke to the paunde of a marte. 1577 
Harrison England i. ix. (1877) 1. 64 Grindstones for 
hardware men. 1858 GREENER Gunnery 181 The persua- 
sive eloquence of the itinerant hardwareman. 

Hardwood, 52. ; 

1. The wood or timber of deciduous trees, as dis- 
tinguished from that of pines and firs ; in some loca- 
lities sfec. that of oak and ash. Mostly a/trzd., as 
in hardwood tree, forest, etc. Chiefly Sc. and U.S. 

1568 Kirton-in-Lindsey Churchw. Acc. in N.-W. Lin- 
coin. Gloss., William Chapman, iij lode of hardwodde. 
1813 Gro. Roprrtson Agric. Surv. Kincard. 343 (Jam.) 
Deciduous trees, or what is here called hard wood ; in dis- 
tinction from the evergreens or firs, whose timber is com- 
paratively softer. a@x817 T. Dwicut Trav. New Eng. 
(1821) II. 165 Hard-wood land; or land, producing oak and 
other kinds of wood, which are called hard, in opposition to 
pine, and other soft kinds. 1828 Craven Dial., Hard- 
qwood-trees, Deciduous trees, in contradistinction to ever- 
greens and the fir tribe. 1864 LoweLL Fireside Trav. 146 
‘The rounded. . outline of hard-wood trees. 1880 L2é7, Univ. 
Knowl. (N.Y.) X. 149 Forests of hardwood diversified by 
groves of sugar maanke. 1897 Mary KinGstey W, Africa 
641 Do not start a plantation on soil that is not growing 
tard yood forest. Mod. Will you have it of deal or hard- 
woo! 

2. a. In Australia, applied to many kinds of 
timber resembling teak, esp. to Backhousta Ban- 
croftzt, used in building and fencing. b. A West 
Indian shrub, /xora ferrea. 

1888 Canpisu Whispering Voices 108 Sitting on a block 
of hardwood. .Is the grayhaired forest feller. 1890 BotprE- 
woop Miner's Right iii. 24 A hammer-like piece of hard- 
wood above a plate of tin. 1891 Pal/ Mall G. 19 Jan. 2/1 
Hardwood can be found in any quantity from the Dutch 
boundary to the Louisiade group. 

Ha‘rd-wooded, z. a. Having hard wood. b. 
Of hardwood as opposed to pine or fir; deciduous. 

1858 Gienny Gard. Every-day Bk. 111/1 Hard-wooded 
plants want most attention. 1897 Mary Kincstey W. Africa 
gt This will become a forest of soft-wooded plants and palms; 
and finally of hard-wooded trees. 

Hardy (ha-idi), a. Also 3-4 herdi, -y, (4 ardi). 
[a. F. hardi, nom. sing. hardiz (11th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) = Pr. ardit, It. ardito, pa. pple. of OF. 
hardir, Pr. ardir, It. ardire to harden, make hard, 
bold, etc.,a.W Ger. *hardjan, Goth. hardjan, OHG. 
hartjan to make hard, f. hard Harp a.] 

1, Bold, courageous, daring. a. Of persons, their 
manner, etc. 

@ 1225 Leg. Kath. 1745 Porphire and Auguste wurden. .se 
swide wilcweme, and se hardi. c 1278 Lay. 4181 Six hundred 
cniptes of alle pe kenneste and of pan hardieste. a@1300 
Cursor M. 15503 We er herdi [v.7~. hardi, hardy] men 
i-nou agains iudas vr fa. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 1136 Gode 
kni3t and ardi in fizt. c1380 Wyctir Sex. Sel. Wks. I. 
343 Petre was .. hardi in axing. c1420 Avow. Arth. xvii, 
‘The hed of that hardy, Hesette ona stake. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. IIl. 94 A good Knight and hardie of his handes, 
1587 FiLemine Contin. Holinshed Il. 1343/1 Philip duke 
of Burgognie, surnamed the hardie. 1625-6 Purcuas Pi/- 
grims 11. 1043 No man is so hardy as to ride on horse-back 
byachurch. 1765 H. WaLpoLe Ofranfo i. (1798) 25 Art thou 
so hardy, as to dare my vengeance? 1827 HaLvam Const. 
Hist, (1876) I. iv. 185 In this treatise such a hardy spirit of 
innovation was displayed..that [etc.], 1885 Manch. Exam. 
13 June 5/2 Noone..would be hardy enough to take up the 
reins after he had thrown them down. 

b. Of actions, qualities, etc. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 248 Herdi bileaue bringed pene deouel 
a vlihte. ¢1340 Cursor M, 7659 (Fairf.) pis batal was hardy 
L-nogh. 1585 T. WasuincTon tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 1. 20 note, 
A hardie enterprise of certaine knights. 1685 Evetyn Mem. 
(1857) Il. 253 He.. has served the Court interest on all the 
hardiest occasions. 1783 JoHNnson Let. to ¥. Fowke 19 Apr., 
Silenced by a hardy denial of facts. 1884 E. Rectus in Con- 
temp. Rev, May 633 A hardy stroke on the Stock Exchange. 
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2. opprobriously. Presumptuously bold, audacious; 
rashly bold, showing temerity. Cf. FooLHaRDy. 

ax225 Ancr. R. 56 pu, a wrecche sunful mon, ert so swude 
herdi to kesten kang eien upon 3unge wummen. a@1340 
Hampoce Psalter ix. 42 Pat na man be hardy him to heghe 
abouen pe stabilnes of haly men. c1450 Merlin 37 Thei 
sholde not be so hardy be-fore me to make yow no lesynge. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 175/1 Hardy .. temerarius, gui sine con- 
silio agit. c1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 474 Yf 
Reynawd were soo hardy to doo ony harme vnto richarde 
of normandy, I sholde hange hym wyth myn owen handes. 
1699 Bentiry Pha. 503 What shall we say now to such a 
hardy Writer, as this is? 1890 Sat. Rev. 1 Feb. 150/1 A 
warning to others not henceforward to be so hardy. 

+3. Strong, enduring, tough. Ods. 

¢ 1381 Cuaucer Parl. Foules 176 The byldere ok & ek the 
hardy [v.~. harde] assh. P . . 

4. Capable of enduring fatigue, hardship, rigour 


of the weather, etc. ; physically robust, vigorous. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI, 150 A tall and a hardye per- 
sonage. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 32 How strong 
and hardie I was, and how I could endure the cold and 
tempestuous season, 1667 Mitton P. L. iv. 920 [Art] Thou 
then they Less hardie to endure? 1774 Gotpsm. Vat, Hist. 
(1776) V. 183 When once grown up, turkies are very hardy 
birds. 1783 Polite Trav. 105 Northward of the bay, even 
the hardy pineis seen nolonger. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. (1873) II. 1 ii. 93 The hardy mountaineers of the 
Caucasus. : ” 

b. Hort. Able to grow in the open air through- 
out the year. Half hardy, able to do this except 
in winter, when shelter is required. Hardy annual, 
an annual plant that may be sown in the open 
ground, or that ripens its seed and sows itself year 
after year. Also fig., a subject that comes up year 
after year in Parliament, or in the newspapers. 

1852 Half-hardy [see HarDEN v. 7]. 1870 LowELt Study 
Wind., Chaucer (1886) 216 It may well be doubted whether 
Roman literature, always a half-hardy exotic, could ripen 
the seeds of living reproduction, 1871 S. HispERD A mateur’s 
Flower Gard. 188 Many of the hardy annuals are weedy and 
short-lived. 1892 Pal] Mal/G. 16 Aug. 4/2 (Farmer) Readers 
.-are once more filling the columns of that journal with ‘Is 
Marriage a Failure?’ The hardy annual is called ‘ English 
Wives’ this time. ; 

e. Of actions, qualities, etc. 

1601 CuEsTER Love's Mart., K. Arthur liii, The Saxons 
men of hardie strength. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 124 The 
Laplanders lead a miserable and hardy kind of life. 1845 
Forp Hand-bk. Spain 1. 53 The horses of Navarre .. are 
still esteemed for their hardy strength. 

5. Comb., as hardy-limbed, -mannered, -witted, etc. 


- 1598 Sy_vesterR Du Bartas u. ii. 1. Babylon 650 Ronsard 


. hardy-witted, handleth happily All sorts of subject, stile, 
and Poesie. 1825 Moore Mem. (1853) 1V. 339 The sexton, 
a shrewd, hardy-mannered fellow. 

Hardy, sé. [prob. f. Harp, or Harpy a.] The 
vertical bar or blade of hard iron with a sharp edge, 
on which nailmakers cut or strike off the shaped nail 
from the iron rod; also, a movable piece, called 
also ‘fuller ’, fitting into a socket in an anvil, used 
for similar purposes by blacksmiths. 

1870 Gd. Words Apr. 247 My bore and hardy must be 
done, Or I cannot make good nails. 1875 Knicut Dict. 
Mech., Hardy..A chisel or fuller having a square shank for 
insertion into a square hole in an anvil called a hardy-hole. 
1 Amer. Ann. Deaf June 150 [Blacksmith’s tools] a 
poker, a rake, a shovel, a sprinkler, a hardy. 

+ Hardy, v. Obs. [f. Harpy a.] 

1. trans. To make hardy or bold; to encourage. 

a1225 Leg. Kath. 2163 Hardi min heorte. 1297 R. Giouc. 
(2724) 218 Lucye, to hardy ys men, prykede her and ber. 
c1350 Will. Palerne 1156 Forto hardien pe hertes of here 
heizh burnes. c1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode 1. \xxi. (1869) 41 
Al gates j hardied me and went wel nyh to hire. . 

2. intr. To become bold. nonce-use. 

1823 Lamp E/za Ser. u. Old Margate Hoy, Still hardying 
more and more in his triumphs over our simplicity. 

+ Ha'rdyda‘rdy. Ods. [A reduplicated exten- 
sion of Harpy: cf. handy-dandy.] a. Rash or 
foolish daring. b. A daring fellow, dare-devil. 

a@1529 SxeLton SZ. Parrot 450 So myche hardy dard 
and so lytell manlynes. 1593 R. Harvey Piilad. 80 
very hardydardy in deede as euer liued. 

Hardyshrew, obs. form of HARDISHREW. 

Hare (hé1), sd. Forms: 1-2 hara, 2— hare, 
(4-5 haar(e, hayre, 5 are, 6-7 Sc. hair(e). [A 
Com. Teut, sb.: OE. ara, =OFris. hase (WFris. 
haeze, MDu. haese, haze, Du. haas), OHG. haso 
(MHG., MLG., mod.Ger. hase), ON. here, hert 
(Sw., Da. Aare) :—OTeut. *hason-, *hazon-, cognate 
with OPruss. saszns (for szas¢ns) hare. Cf. also 
Skr. gaga (?for ¢gasa) hare. Relationship to the 
OE. adj. hasu, heasu ‘ grey, ash-coloured ’ is doubt- 
ful. The OE. and Norse words show rhotacism, 
the latter with resulting umlaut.] 

1. A rodent quadruped of the genus Lepus, 
having long ears and hind legs, a short tail, and 
a divided upper lip. 

The common hare of Great Britain and Europe (Z. ¢zi- 
dus), is a timid, watchful, and very swift animal. ‘ Its eyes 
are so situated, that the animal can see nearly all around it’ 
(Carpenter) ; hence, prob., the popular saying that it sleeps 
with its eyes open (Topsell): cf. have-eyed, hare's eye, hare- 
sleep, in 6. A less common species or subspecies is the 
Alpine or varying hare (LZ. variadilis). In North America 
there are several species or subspecies, of which Z. A smert- 
canus comes closest to the common European hare. 

azoo Epinal Gloss. 608 Lepus, leporis, hara [Erf. Gloss. 
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hera). 1154 O. £. Chron. an. 1086 (Earle) 222 He sette be 
pam haran pzet hi mosten freo faran. a@ 1250 Ow & Night. 
383 Ich mai iseon so wel so on hare. c1330 R. BRUNNE 
Chron. (1810) 210 About bei gan him chace, and hunted him 
als hayre. 1382 Wyctir Zev. xi. 6 An haar [1388 hare] for- 
sothe [is vnclene], for and he chewith kude. 1436 Pod. 
Poems (Rolls) Il. 186 Skynnes of otere, squerel, and Irysh 
are. 1486 Bk. St. Albans F vj, A Trippe of haaris. 1897 
MontcomertE Cherrie §& Slae 15, I saw the hurcheoun and 
the hair, Quha fed amangis the flowris fair. 1678 MArvELL 
Growth Popery 23 As much out of order, as if .. an Hare 
had crossed his way. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 8 The 
Hare the first Year a Leveret, 2 a Hare, 3a great Hare. 
1820 Keats Eve of St. Agnes i, The hare limp’d trembling 
through the frozen grass. 1847 CarrEeNTeR Zool. § 236 The 
Alpine or varying Hare (so named from its usual residence, 
and fiom the changes of colour which it undergoes), inhabits 
the northern parts of Scotland, the mountainous parts of 
Treland, and has been occasionally seen in the mountains 
of Cumberland. 1884 St. Yames’ Gas. 7 Aug. 4/2 The 
white hare has risen in value during the last two seasons. 
b. The male or buck hare is sometimes called 
Jack hare. During March (the breeding season) 
hares are wilder than at other times; hence the 
proverbial saying 4s mad as a March hare. 

1529 More Supp. Soulys Wks. 299/2 As mad not as a march 
hare, but as a madde dogge, a@1631 Drayton Mym- 
phidia, Oberon .. grew as mad as any hare, When he had 
sought each place with care, And found his queen was 
missing. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece u. i. 300 The Males are 
usually call'd Fack Hares. 1783 Cowper Efit. on Hare 8 
Old Tiny.. Who, nursed with tender care,.. Was still a wild 
Jack hare. 1812 H. & J. Smitu Rez. Addr. w. viii, For 
what is Hamlet, but a hare in March? 1865 L. Carroii 
Alice's Adv. Wonderland vi. (1886) 90 ‘In that direction .. 
lives a Hatter : and in that direction .. lives a March Hare 
.-they’re both mad.’ 

2. Phrases and Proverbs. Zo hold (or run) with 
the hare and run (or hunt) with the hounds ; to 
run with hare and hounds ; to try to keep in with 
both sides; to play a double part. /irst catch 
your hare (i.e. as the first step to cooking him) : 
a direction jestingly ascribed to Mrs. Glasse’s 
Cookery Book, but of much more recent origin. 

+ To hunt for or catch a hare with a tabor; + to take 
hares with foxes, t toseek aharein ahen's nest, also to set 
the tortoise to catch the hare: to seek to do something 
almost impossible. + Zo Aiss the hare’s foot: to be late. 
+ To have two hares afoot or to run after two hares : to 
undertake too many things. Toget the hare’s foot to lick: 
to obtain very little. Zo make a hare of: to make ridi- 
culous. + Zo set the hare's head (foot, hare-pie) against 
the goose-giblet : to let one thing serve asa set-off to another, 
Here or there the hare went or goes away : here or there the 
matter ended. Also, expressions referring to sop’s Fable of 
the Race between the Hare and the Tortoise. 

1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles 1. 58 Men my3tten as well 
haue huntyd an hare with a tabre As aske ony mendis ffor 

at pei mysdede. cx1440 ¥acob’s Well (E. E, T. S.) 263 

ou hast a crokyd tunge heldyng wyth hownd and wyth 

are. 1539 TAVERNER Lrasm. Prov. (1552) 36 As I say in 
our Englyshe prouerbe: Set the hares head against the 
gose gyblet. [See also 1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 523 
1607 Dekker Westw. Hoe v. iv, Dram. Wks. 1873, and 
note.) 1546 J. Heywoon Prov. (1867) 17 And yet shall 
we catche a hare with a taber, As soone as catche ought 
of them. 1562 bid. 137 Holde with the hare and run with 
the hounde, run thare As wight as the hounde, and as wyse 
as the hare. 1577 SranyHurst Descr, [rel. in Holinshed 
(1807-8) VI. 52 But in deed it is hard to take hares with 
foxes. 1595 SHAKs. ¥ohnu u. i. 137 You are the Hare of 
~ whom the Prouerb goes Whose valour plucks dead Lyons 
by the beard. 1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd. (Percy 
Soc.) 103 Hee is gone to seek a hayre in a hennes nest .. 
which is as sildome seene as a blacke swan. 1600 HoLtLanp 
Livy xxxv. xlv.914 And here went the hare away. 1613-16 
W. Browne Brit, Past. u. ii, We had need Make haste 
away, unlesse we meane to speed With those that kisse the 
Hares foot. 1633 Row.ey Match Midn. v. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XIII. 88 As I have been bawd to the flesh, you 
have been bawd to your money ; so set the hare-pie against 
the goose-giblets, 1658-9 Burton Diary 9 Mar. (1828) IV. 
108 Keep to your debate. You have two hares a-foot. You 
will lose both. a@ 1683 Stpney Disc. Govt. u. xxiii. (1704) 
r5r An ill Hare is said to make a good Dog. 1690 777- 
Coat of Times iv. in Roxb. Baill, (1883) IV. 515, I can hold 
with the Hare, and run with the Hound: Which no body 
can deny. 1798 Mattuus Popwi, (1817) III. 113 It would 
appear to be setting the tortoise to catch the hare. 1818 
Scorr Let. to Croker 5 Feb. in Lockhart, The poor clergy- 
man [got] nothing whatever, or, as we say, the hare’s foot to 
lick. 1855 THackEray Rose §& Ring xiv, ‘ A soldier, Prince, 
must needs obey his orders: mine are ., to seize wherever 
I should light upon him—’ ‘First catch your hare !..’ ex- 
claimed his Royal Highness. 1858 7ises 25 Aug. 6/2 Bitter 
experience has taught us not to cook our hare before we 
have caught it. 1896 Daily News 20 July 8/2 The familiar 
words, ‘First catch your hare’, were never to be found in 
Mrs. Glasse’s famous volume. What she really said was, 
‘ Take your hare when it is cased’. 


8. a. fig. Applied to a person, in various allu- 


sive senses, 

1325 Poem Times Edw. IT, 252 in Pol. Poems (Camden) 
334 Nu ben theih liouns in halle, and hares in the feld. 
r6s0 R. Staryiton Strada’s Low C. Warres vi. 7 At the 
very first charge..this hare in a Helmet fled out of the 
Field. 1729 Swirt Libel on Dr. Delany, etc. 53 Thus 
Gay, the hare with many friends, Twice seven long years 
the Court attends. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s F. 490 The.. 
distant blaze of those dull banquets made The nightly 
wirer of their innocent hare Falter before he took it. 

’ b. He who lays the ‘scent’ (usually paper torn 
into fragments) which the ‘ hounds’ follow in the 


sport hare and hounds, also called ‘ paper-chase’. 
ax845 Hoop To Mr. Malthus i, You're quite enough to 
play at hare and hounds. 1857 Hucues Yom Browz 1, vil, 
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Please, sir, we've been out Big-side Hare-and-Hounds, and 
lost our way. 1883 W. H. Riverine in Harper's Mag. July 
178/2 A flushed little ‘hare’ bounds past us, distributing 
the paper ‘scent’ in his course, and followed a quarter of an 
hour afterward by the panting and baffled ‘ hounds’. 

4. One of the southern constellations, Zepus. 

1551 Recorpe Cast. Know. (1556) 268 Vnder the feete of 
Orion, is there a constellation of 12 starres, named the 
Hare. a 1701 Creecn Manilius v. ix.61 The Hare appears, 
whose active Rays supply A nimble force. 1839 Penny Cyc. 
XIII. 444/2 Lepus (the Hare), one of the old constellations, 
said by Hyginus to be in the act of running from Orion’s dog. 

5. =SEA-HARE, a molluscous animal, <AAdlysza 
deptlans. . 

15gt SytvesterR Du Bartas 1. v. 89 Foot-less, and finn- 
less (as the baneful Hare, And heat-full Oyster). 1601 
Hoitanp Pliny II. 71 It represseth the poison of the 
venomous fish called the sea~Hare. 1847 CarrENTER Zoo/. 
§ 917 The Aflysia, commonly termed Sea-Hare. .from the 
peculiar form of the superior pair of tentacula, which are 
flattened and hollowed like the ears of a quadruped. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib., as hare-back, 
-catcher, -chase, -drive, -flesh, -hunter, -park, -pie, 
-skin, -sleep, -soup. b. objective or obj. gen., as 
hare-hunting, -shooting sbs. and adjs. c¢. simila- 
tive, as have-like, -mad adjs.; hare-eyed a., having 
eyes that look all round, or that are never closed : 
see sense I, note; hare-hearted a., timid; + hare- 
hound, a dog for hunting hares ; hare-kangaroo, 
a small kangaroo of the genus Lagorchestes, so 
called from its resemblance to a hare in size and 
colour; hare’s eye = lagophthalmia: see quot. ; 
+ hare-shaw = HaRzE-Lip; hare-sighted a., short- 
sighted ; +hare-sleep, a very light sleep ; }hare’s- 
tooth (see quot.). Also HARg-BRAIN, -Foor, etc. 

1583 Stuspes Axat. Abus, 11, (1882) 36 Some leather. wil 
straight-way become browne as a *hare backe. 1752 Sir J. 
Hu Hist. Anim. 356 (Jod.) The vulture leporarius, or 
*hare-catcher. 1884 Speepy Sfort xiii. 216 A large bag of 
ptarmigan is not usually obtained in connection with a 
*hare-drive. x161x TarLton Yests (1844) 12 To which he 
said little, but, with a squint eye, as custome had made him 
*hare eyed, hee looked for a jest to make them merry. 
1612 CuarMan Death Pr. Henry D, Frantick Distemper & 
Hare-eyd vnrest. 1614 RowLanps fooles Bolt 33 Two 
right *Hare-harted coward Fooles. 1679 T. BLount Azic. 
Tenures 42 With. .two*Harehounds, or Greyhounds, @1744 
Pore Let. M. & T. Blount (T.), 1. .then ride out a hunting 
.. How can a..*hare-hunter hope for a minute’s memory? 
1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 11. Argt., Description of the *Hare- 
hunting in all its Parts. 1864 Sir S. Nortucore Lect. 
& £ss. iii. (1887) 89 A hare-hunting farmer. a@a1s92 H. 
Smirn Ws, (1867) II. 483 The *hare-like coward runs his 
ways. 1620 MippLeton Chaste Maid ui. ii, Here’s a day 
of toil well pass’d over, Able to make a citizen *hare- 
mad. 1676: N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 100 The largest 
*Hare-Parks that ever I heard of, and the best furnished 
..are in Ireland, 1633 *Hare-pie [see 2]. 1664-5 Prpys 
Diary 23 Jan., Dined upon a hare pye. 1870 Ourina 
Held in Bondage 21 Audit and hare-pie had not much 
temptation for us that morning. 1727-51 CHamBers Cycd. 
s.v. Eye, *Hare's Eye, Oculus Leporinus..a disease arising 
from a contraction of the upper eye-lid..so that the patient is 
obliged to sleep with the eye half-open, 1597 Lowe Chirurg. 
(1634) 185 The *Hare-shaw is a defectuositie of nature 
which happeneth .. in the Lip, Eare or Nose .. sometimes 
found cloven or they come in the world. 1627-77 FELTHAM 
Resolves 1. xxv. 45 "Tis indiscretion that is *Hare-sighted. 
1719 De For Crusoe 1. xiv, A cap, which I had made of a 
Hee 1832 CartyLe Remin. 1. 36 Hare-skins would 
accumulate into the purchase money of a coat. a@1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *Hare-sleep, with. Eies a’most 
open. 1804 Scotr Let. to Ellis 21 Aug. in Lockhart, 
*Hare soup may be forthcoming in due season. 1607 Top- 
sELL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 208 Whatsoever Beast be born 
in your flock, having that mark upon them, which is 
commonly called *Hares-tooth, never suffer them to suck 
their dam. 

7. In names of plants: as ‘t+ hare’s-ballocks, 
popular name for species of Orchis; hare’s-bane, 
Aconitum Lagoctonum ; hare’s-beard, the Great 
Mullein; +hare-bottle, Knapweed ; hare’s cole- 
wort, house, lettuce, palace, thistle (also hare- 
thistle), names fortheSow-thistle, Sonchus oleraceus ; 
hare’s-eye, the Red Campion, Zychnis diurna ; 
hare’s-meat, Wood-sorrel ; hare-nut (dza/.), the 
Earth- or Pig-nut ; hare-parsley, Wild Chervil, 
Anthriscus sylvestris; hare’s-tail (grass), a species 
of grass, Lagurus ovatus; hare’s-tail rush, Sin- 
gle-headed Cotton-grass, Eriophorum vaginatum, 
Also HaRE-BELL; etc. ; } 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 128b, Whyt Satyrion .. or in 
other more vnmanerly speche, *hares ballockes. 1597 
Gerarve Herbal u. cclvi. § 2. 630 Mullein is called .. of 
some *Hares bearde. 1620 Marxuam Farew. Hush, u. 
viii. (1668) 40 The weeds which are most incident there- 
unto, are T'witch .. besides ‘Thistles, *Harebottles. 1597 
Gerarve Herbal u. xxxi. § 8. 232 Sowthistle is called.. 
of some Brassica leporina, or *Hares Colewoort. _ /bid, 
App., *Hares eie is Lychnis syluestris. 1607 Torsety Four-f. 
Beasts (1656) 209 An herb called Lactuca Leforina..that 
is, Hares-lettice, *Hares-house, Hares palace. [c 1000 
Sax. Leechd. 1. 226 Se hara..mid bysse wyrte hyne 
sylfne zelacnad, for py heo ys lactuca leporina genem- 
ned.] 1597 GeraRDE Herbal u. xxxi. § 2. 229 The stalk 
of *hares lettuce or smooth Sowthistle, is oftentimes a 
cubite high. 1703 THoressy Let. to Ray (E. D.S.), *Hare- 
nut, [an] earthnut. c1516 Grete Herball cccli. T v/2 
Palacium leporis, *hares palays, is an herbe lyke Spurge, 
but it hath longer and ryper leues... It is called hares 

alays. For yf the hare come vnder it, he is sure that no 

est cantouche hym, 1874 Young Fanciers Guide 4 July 








HARE-BRAIN. 


(Britten & H.), There is a plant known as *hare parsley, of 
which rabbits are extremely fond. 1879 Britten & Hottanp 
Plant-n., Hare Parsley, in Aubrey’s Wilts. - This [A nthris- 
cus sylvestris] is no doubt the plant intended. 1806 J. 
Gacrine Brit. Bot. § 41. 10 Lagurus ovatus, *hare’s-tail- 
grass. 1597 GerarpvE Herbal 232 Apuleius calleth it 
{Sowthistle] Lactuca Leporina, or *Hares Thistle. 

+ Hare, v. Oés. Also 7-8 hair. [Origin not 
clear: insense I app. allied to Harry v.; sense 2 
may have some association with Hare séd.] 

1. trans. To harry; to worry; to harass. 

1523 Lp. Berners F*voiss. I. ccxv. 271 The other parte of 
the same company. .sayd, howe they wolde se the pope and 
cardynalles .. or els to hare and to pyll the countre. [/dzd. 
272 So thus they haryed the pope, the cardynals, and the 
marchauntes about Auygnon.] 1548 Hatt Chvon., Edw. /V 
(1809) 330 The Princes of Burgoyne had not been so plucked 
hared & spoyled of her faire townes & Castles as she was. 
1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 110 Let the Hounds 
kill the Fox themselves, and worry and hare him as much 
as they please. 

2. To frighten, to scare. 

1659 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 153 Who. .sostaggered 
and hared him, that he could not make one word of answer. 
1687 R, L’Estrance Answ. Diss. 47 To Hair Them out of 
their Wits with Croking. 1692 Locke Educ. § 67 To 
hare and rate them thus at every turn, is not to teach them. 
17zt Strype Eccl, Mem, III. xiii. 122 Being but simple 
before, he was now haired out of his wits indeed. 1732 
Gay Distress'd Wife u. Wks. (1772) 285 Your iadpaten 
hares one so. 1750 Cuesterr, Lett. (1792) III. ccxli. 106 
Little minds are in a hurry..they run, they hare, they 
puzzle, confound, and perplex themselves. 

Hence Hared, Harring ///. adjs. 

a1618 SytvesteR Yob Triumph. 1. 128 While Hee yet 
spake, there came Another in, Hared and hot. a1700B. E, 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Haved, Hurried. 1755 T. Amory F. 
Buncle (1825) 1. 23 The multitude are thereby..rendered a 
hairing, staring, wrathful rabble. 

Hare, obs. f. Haar, Harr, Harpe, Hoar. 

Hare, obs. form of ave (see Br), Ere. 

Hare, obs. form of Arr adv., before. 

c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Laurentius 763 Rycht as be feynd 


sad hyme hare. 

Harebell, hare-bell (hee1bel). Also 7-8 
hare’s-bell, g hairbell. [f. Hare 5d. + BELL: 
perh. as growing in places frequented by hares.] 

1, Thewildhyacinth, Scz//anutans ; = BLUE-BELL 2. 

1387-8 Compotus of Mary C'tess of Derby 2 P’ armilaus 
domine et capucio broid’ cum harebells. 14.. Voz. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 713/9 Hec bursa pastoris, harebelle. 1597 
Ger\rve Herbal 99 The blew Harebels or English Jacint is 
very common throughout all England. r6rx Suaks. Cyd. 
Iv. li, 222 The azur'd Hare-bell, like thy Veines. 1613-16 
W. Browne Brit. Past. u. iii, The Hare-bell..for her stain- 
less azure blue, Claims to be worn of none but those are true. 
1620 PARKINSON Paradisi 1. xi. 122 Our English Iacinth or 
Hares-bels isso common euery where, that it scarce needeth 
any description. 1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek (1868) 13 The 
ground was strewed with violets, hare-bells, and pansies. 
1802 Trans. Soc. Arts XX. 203 The root of the Hyacinthus 
non scriptus, the plant commonly called Blue-Bells, or Hare- 
Bells. 1879 Britren & HoLianp Plant-n, 

2. The Round-leaved Bell-flower, Campanula 


rotundifolia ; = BLUE-BELL I. 

(This application appears to have arisen in Scotland, where 
the Campanula is much more abundant than the wild 
hyacinth. Sometimes, with reference to the slender stalk, 
altered to Aairbel/, which Lindley tried to establish in this 
sense, leaving Aarebell to its original use in sense 1. 
Originally, in English use, ‘Blue-Bell’ was Campanula, 
‘ Hare-bell’ was Sci//a, ‘ Hair-bell’ non-existent.) 

1765 Mickie Sir Marty 1. (R.), On Desmond's moulder- 
ing turrets slowly shake The trembling rie-grass, and the 
hare-bell blue. 1790 Burns Elegy Henderson v, Mourn 
little harebells, o’er the lee. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xviii, 
F’en the slight hare-bell raised its head, Elastic from her 
airy tread. 1810 Soutnry Kehama vu. vii, Gently as the 
dews of night that gem And do not bend the hare-bell’s 
slenderest stem. 1866 Treas. Bot, 208/2 Campanula 
rotundifolia, Hare-bell, or. .Hair-bell, the Blue-bell of Scot- 
land. @1882 Wuittier Zo — 5 Poet. Wks. 162 Banks in- 
clined, With trembling harebells hung. 

Hasre-brain. Also hair-. [f. Hare sd. + 
Brain. The spelling haiv-brain, suggesting an- 
other origin for the compound, is later, though 
occasional before 1600. ] 

+1. One who has a brain like a hare’s, or no more 
brain than a hare; a giddy or reckless person. Ods. 

1550 Bate Afol. 29 Thys rashe kynde of vowyng..he may 
wele bequethe to his madmen, hys harebraynes. a 1553 
Upatt Royster D. 1. iv. (Arb.) 27 Ah foolish harebraine, 
This is not she. 162t Burton Avat, Mel. 1. ii. 1. ix. (1651) 
105 What a company of hare-brains have done in their rage. 
a1670 Hacker Abf. Williams 1. 137 (D.) The hare-brains 
among us are engaged with them. ; 

Comb. 1842 Uvatr Erasm. Apoph. 237 Vndiscretely 
or harebrainlike, he would nedes .. bee reputed ., for an 
Academique. : 

2. attrib. or adj, =HARE-BRAINED. 

1866 T. Srarteton Ret. Untr, Fewel tv, 109 The most 
outragious and harebrayne stomaches of the Donatistes. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 79 For love is mea- 
sured. .not by a haire-braine furie, but by a discreete and 
moderate ascention. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded. 
4] 4 ij b, Newfangled, youngheaded, harebrayne boyes. 1660 
J. Suarp in Lauderd. Papers (Camden) I. 57 Were the 
game .. to be reacted, ther would be few of those hairbrain 
men..now found. 1882 Stevenson Vew Arab, Nes. (1884) 
6 They also handed on to me a hare-brain humour. 1886 
American X11. 309 Hairbrain schemes of economic policy. 

Hence + Ha‘rebrainness. Obs. 

1598 R. Haypocke tr. Lomazzo's Tr. . 72 Hare-brain- 
nesse hath ridiculous, furious, and phantasticall oe 
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HARE-BRAINED. 


Ha‘re-brained, a. Also hair-. [parasynth. 
f. hare brain +-ED*, For the form hazr-, see prec. ] 
Having or showing no more ‘brains’ or sense than 
a hare; heedless, reckless ; rash, wild, mad. Of 
persons, their actions, etc. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V, 216 b, My desire is that none 
of you be so unadvised or harebrained as to be the occasion 
that [etc.]. 158x Petrie Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. ut. (1586) 148 
If his sonne be haughtie, or haire brained, he termeth him 
courageous. 1615 J. SrepHENS Satyr. Ess, 100 Whilst they, 
out of a hare-brained lunacie desire battaile. 1643 PRyNNE 
Sov. Power Parl. 1. (ed. 2) 42 The hair-brain’d advise of 
his young Cavalieres. 1738 Swirt Polite Convers. 144 Perhaps 
it will make me hare-brain’d. 1818 Hazuitr Eng. Poets vii. 
(1870) 172 The excesses of mad, hairbrained, roaring mirth. 
1862 Mrs. H. Woop Mrs. Haddib. 1i1. xxii, Keeping hare- 
brained follies at arm’s-length. 

Hence HMa‘re-brainedly adv.; Ha‘re-brained- 
ness. 

a1577 Gascoicne Fruite of Fetters (R.), Fansie. .farewell, 
whose badge..in my hat full harebrayndly, thy flowers did 
Iweare. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Cerebrosity, brainsickness, 
hairbrainedness. 1659 D. Prett Jizpr. Sea Ep. Ded. Cij, 
Profane, and giddy hairbrainedness. 

Hare-bur. [cf. Harpock.] Burdock. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Hareburr, Arctium Lappa. [1879 
Britten & Hotianp Plant-n., Hareburr ,. perhaps a mis- 
print for Hurrburr.] 

+ Harre-cop. Ods. [?f. Haru sd. + Cop head. ] 
? =HARE-BRAIN 50. 

1567 Damon & Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 75 A merry 
harecop ‘tis, and a pleasant companion. 

Ha‘re-finder. A man whose business is to find 
or espy a hare in form. 

1599 SHAKs. Much Ado 1. i. 186 Or doe you play the 
flowting jacke, to tell vs Cupid is a good Hare-finder? 
1611 MarkHAm Country. Content. 1. vii. (1668) 43 The Hare- 
finder should give the Hare three sohows before he put her 
from her Lear. 1676 SHADWELL Virtuoso u1. Wks. 1720 I. 364 
Clarinda. You stare about like a Hare-finder; what’s the 
matter? Lozgvil. Faith, madam, I expected to have met 
your Sister here. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 
185 Rat-catcher, hare-finder, and broom-maker. 


Harefoot, hare-foot. ? Oés. ; , 

1. The foot of a hare, or a foot resembling a hare’s; 
Spec. a long narrow foot found in some dogs. 

1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) II, 118 (D.) Better a hare- 
foot than none at all; that is, than not to be able to walk. 

2. A nickname for a swift-footed person, 

c1410 Chron, Eng. 899 in Ritson Mety. Rom. (1802) II, 
Harald, Godwyne sone He was cleped Harefot, for he was 
urnare god. 14.. Brontton Chron. in Twysden Hist. Angi. 
Script. decent (1652) 932 Propter levitatem pedum & cursus 
Haraldus Harefot communiter extitit appellatus. a@149r 
Rous Hist. Reg, Angl. 105 Haroldus Harfote quasi levis 
in cursu ut lepus aliquis. 

3. A plant; =Hare’s-roor I. 

c1265 Voc. Plant-n. in Wr.-Wiilcker 555/6 A uencia, hare- 
fot. a1387 Sinon. Barthol. 24 Harefote, avancia. 1570 
Levins Manip. 178/29 Harefoote, herb, Zagopus. : 

4. Name given to the ptarmigan and other species 
of Lagopus, from the densely feathered feet. 

[r70o6 Puitirps, Haresfoot .. also a kind of Bird.] 1755 
Jounson, Harefoot. 1. Abird. Ainsworth. 

Hareld (he'réld). Also herald, harold. [ad. 
mod.L, //are/da (Stephens 1824), arbitrary altera- 
tion of earlier Havelda, from Icel. name havelle.] 
A species of sea-duck, Harelda glactalis. 

1841 Secsy in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club 1. No. 9. 261 
Harelda glacialis, Long-tailed Hareld. 1863 KinGsLry 
Water Bab, vii. (1889) 258 Harlequins and eiders, harolds 
and garganeys. 

Hare-lip (hée1li:p). Also 8 hair-. [f. Haru 
5b. + Lip.] 

1. Fissure of the upper lip, caused by the arrest of 
development in the upper lip or jaw; so called 
from the resemblance to the cleft lip of a hare. 

1567 Harman Caveat 82 Wylliam Coper with the Harelyp. 
1590 Suaxs, JZids, NV. v. i. 418 Neuer mole, harelip, nor 
scarre. 1634 T. JoHnson Parey’s Chirurg. 1. ii. (1678) 2 
The Chirurgeon .. cicatriceth cloven lips, commonly called 
Hare-lips. 1785 R. CumBertanp in Observer No. 98 P 11 
[He] had a remarkable hair-lip, which exposed to view a 

roken row of discoloured teeth. 1855 HoLpEeN Hy. 
Osteol, (1878) 98 In cases of double hare-lip, where the 
fissure is not confined to skin, the pre-maxillary bones on 
each side fail to unite with the rest of the upper jaw. 

2. Hare-lip sucker, a fish, Quasstlabia lacera, of 
the Ohio river and its tributaries, remarkable for 
the conformation of the mouth, 

Hence Hare-lipped (-lipt) a., having the upper 
lip cleft like the hare, 

1607 TorseLt Four. Beasts (1658) 208 If the childe prove 
not Hare-lipt. 1775 Apair Amer. Ind. 277, I spoke..to a 
hair-lipped warrior among them. 1854 Bapuam H/adeut. 114 
The hideous, hare-lipped uranoscopus. .the singular position 
of whose eyes attracted early the attention of naturalists. 

Harelot, obs. form of Hartor. 

Harem, haram (héerém). Also 7 haramm, 
8 harram (harem); 9 hareem, harim (har7‘m). 


[a. Arab, o> haram, and ° harim lit. (that 


which is) prohibited or unlawful, that which a man 
defends and fights for, as his family, a sacred place, 
sanctuary, enclosure; the women’s part of the 
house; wives, women; from > harama to pro- 


hibit, forbid, make unlawful. The two Arabic 
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words are practically synonymous, ésf. in countries 
where Arabic is not the vernacular. From the first 
come the earlier Eng. haram and harem; from the 
second the later havin, harveem ; see also sense 3.] 

1. The part of a Mohammedan dwelling-house 
appropriated to the women, constructed so as to 
secure the utmost seclusion and privacy; called 
also servaglio, and in Persia and India zenana. 

1634 Sir T. Herpert 7vav. 62 He has three hundred 
women in his Seraglio (called here Haram), /did. 148 The 
other women belonging to Seraglioes or Haramms, live 
discontented. 1698 Fryer Acc. &. India & P. 132 The 
Governor sent for me to visit his Lady in the Haram. 1718 
Lavy M. W. Monracu Let. to C’tess Mar 10 Mar., I have 
been in a harem, where the winter apartment was wains- 
coted with inlaid work of mother-of-pearl. 1753 Hanway 
Trav. (1762) I, 11, xxxiv. 157 The harram is magnificent, 
consisting of a square within its own wall of brick. 1864 
Encet Mus. Anc, Nat. 220 This drum is especially used in 
the hareems, 1872 Baker Wile Tribut. xx. 349 Brought by 
the Abyssinian traders to be sold for the Turkish harems. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1823 Scorr Peveril xlix, [She] stood with her arms folded 
on her breast, with an humble air, as different from that which 
she wore in the harem of the Duke of Buckingham as that 
of a Magdalene froma Judith. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Sodit., 
Books Wks. (Bohn) III. 86 A man’s library is a sort of 
harem. 1872 O. W. Hormes Poet Breakf.-t. viii. 248, I 
must have my literary harem, my farc aux cexfs, where 
my favorites await my moments of leisure and pleasure. 

2. The occupants of a harem collectively ; the 
female members of a Mohammedan family ; esf. 
the wives and concubines collectively of a Turk, 


Persian, or Indian Mussulman. 

178r Cowrer Anti-Thelypthora 108 Seraglios sing and 
harems dance for joy. 182x Byron Sardan. 1. i, Were it 
less toil... To head an army than to rule a harem? 1855 
Burton Pilger, Meccah xv. (1893) I. 295 The kitchen. . being 
as usual occupied by the Faia - 1879 E. K. Bares 
Egyptian Bonds \. iit. 37 The Viceroy’s harem were dis- 
porting themselves on the sand, 

b. transf. and fig. 

1784 Cowper Task 1v. 447 Where chanticleer amidst his 
haram sleeps In unsuspecting pomp. 1855 THACKERAY 
Newcomes I. xxxvi. 324 Could our hearts let in such a 
harem of dear friendships. 1860 MotrLey WVe¢/er/. (1868) I. 
ii. 47 In the harem entertained for him in the Louvre 
many pitfalls entrapped him. 

Mohammedan sacred place or area; one 
which is prohibited to any but the Faithful. More 
usually in form haram, Arabic > hardam, for- 


bidden, sacred place. 

1855 Burton Piler. Meccah xv. (1893) I. 294 We all set 
out in a body to the Harim..a duty which must not be 
delayed by the pious. 1883 A. THomson Holy Lazd vi. 106 
On the summit of Mount Moriah .. there spreads the noble 
enclosure of the Haram. F 

4. Comb., as harem-court, -wall; harem-bred adj. 

1829 Bengalee 226 Humble puppet, Haram slave. 1853 
Kincs.tey Hyfatia xviii, Wulf came rapidly down stairs, 
through the hall into the harem-court. 1883 A. THomson 
Holy Land viii. 138 To sink shafts as near as possible to 
the prohibited distance, and then to approach the Haram 
walls by tunnelling underneath. 1890 C. W. C. Oman /is?. 
Greece 187 A mere harem-bred despot. 

Hare‘ngiform, a. [f. mod. Zool.L. harengus 
herring + -FoRM.] Having the form of a herring. 

1828 in Wesster ; and in later Dicts, 

+ Harre-pipe. Ods. [f. Haru sd.+Pipn.] A 
trap for catching hares. 

1389 Act 13 Rich. //, Stat. 1. c. 13 § 1 Nene use furettes 
haies rees hare pipes ne cordes. ¢1485 £. EZ. Misc. (Warton 
Club) 45, I have an hare-pype in my purce, Hit schal be set 
al for thi sake. 1576 Turperv. Venerie 200 As you may 
take a hare with Harepypes or such like gynnes. 1603 
Acti Fas. I, c. 27 § 1 Everie person..which..shall..take, 
or destroy any Hares with any Harepipes, Cordes, or with 
any such Instrumentes. 1615 W. Lawson Cozztry Housew. 
Gard, (1626) 45 You must have..an Hare-pipe for an Hare, 
1821 Sporting Mag. 1X. 11 Hare-pipes, gins, snares. 

Hare’s-ear (hée1z,i01). [From the shape of the 
leaves.] The name given to species of Bupleurum 
(N.O. Umbellifere), and Erysimum (N.O. Cruci- 
Jere), having auricled leaves. Bastard Hare’s-ear, 
a name for Phyllis Nobla (N.O. Cinchonacer), a 
shrub found in the Canary Isles. 

1597 GerarvE Herbal u, clxxix. 485 Which hath caused 
me to call it Hares eares, hauing in the middle of the leafe 
some hollownesse resembling the same. 1861 Miss Pratr 
Llower. Pl. 1.131 Erysimum orientale (Hare’s-ear Treacle 
Mustard), 1866 7Z7eas. Bot., Bupleurum, Ware’s-ear, 
Thorow-wax. 

Ha‘re’s-foot. ee 

l. A species of clover (Z7tfolium arvense), with 
soft hair about the flowers. Also called havre’s- 
Soot trefoil. (See also HAREFOOT.) 

1562 Turner Herdal u. 26a, Lagopus maye be called in 
Englishe Haris foot or rough clauer, 1713 J. Periver in 
Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 62 Its blush Flowers stand in a 
round flusey Head, like our Haresfoot. 186x Miss Prarr 
flower, Pl. W1.109 Trifolium arvense (Hare’s-foot Trefoil). 

2. The Corkwood tree (Ochroma Lagopus) vf the 
West Indies and Central America; so called from 
the dehiscent ripe frtit with the cotton of the seeds 
protruding from it. Zveas. Bot. 1866. 

3. attrib, Hare’s-foot Fern, a name of Davallia 
canariensis ; also extended to other species, as 
(in Australia) D. pyxidata. Hare’s-foot Sedge, 
Carex lagopina, Hare’s-foot Trefoil: see 1. 





HARISH. 


1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. VI. 27 Hare’s-foot Sedge.. 
a very rare plant. 1866 Trvas. Bot., Davallia, a.. genus 
of polypodiaceous ferns .. They have scaly creeping rhi- 
zomes, which feature has given rise to the name of Hare’s 
Foot Fern, applied to D. canariensis. 1882 Garden 29 Apr. 
301/3 Davallia Fisiensis Plumosa [is] a very elegant Hare’s- 
foot Fern. 

Harestane, -strang(e, Sc. ff. Hoarstone, 
STRONG. 

Ha‘re-wa'rren. 
for hares. 

1647 in Rushw. H7st. Cold, 1v. 11. 878 Another Rendezvous 
of the Army was upon the Hare-warren near Kingston. 
1668 SepLey Mulberry Gard. iv. i, Like a pack of hounds 
in a hare warren. 1774 Foore Cozeners u. Wks. 1799 II. 161 
He puts me in mind of a pack of hounds in a hare-warren ; 
by eternally shifting the game, the pursuit never ends. 
1829 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 392 A county .. which .. has 
degenerated. .into a mere hare-warren and pheasant-mew. 

Harewe, obs. form of ARRow. 

|| Harfang (hasfen). Alsoharphang. [a. F. 
harfang (1760 in Hatz.-Darm.), a. Sw. Aarfang the 
snowy owl, f. har(e hare + fanga to catch.] The 


Great Snowy Owl. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 11. u. vii. 55 The Harfang, 
or Great Hudson’s Bay Owl of Edwards..the largest of all 
the nocturnal tribe. 1847 CARPENTER Zoo/. § 382 The Har- 
fang or Great Snowy Ow! .. is found in very high northern 
latitudes, of both the Old and New World. 1884 4. Y. 
Herald 27 Oct. 5/2 It was I who killed the harphang. 

Harga-, harge-, harguebushce, etc., obs. ff, 
HARQUEBUS, etc. 

+Hargulater. O/s. Also -atier, hargo-, 
hargeletier, argolatear. Variant forms of 
ARGOLETIER :; see quot. 1598. 

1581 Stywarp Mart. Discip/. . 123 Sending alwaies before 
too Hargulaters on Horsebacke. 1591 GARRARD Art Warre 
197 The Argolateares are to gallop the field and scale the 
side of a squadron. 1598 Barret 7heor. Warres Gloss. 251 
Hargulatier..is the souldier seruing on horsebacke, yn- 
armed, vsing a Calliuer with a snap hance. 1625 MARKHAM 
Souldiers Accid. 26 Whosoeuer is a good Musquetier cannot 
chuse but be a good Hargeletier. 

Harhalde, obs. form of HERALD. 

Hariant, obs. form of HAuRIENT. 

Haricot (heriko, -kpt), 5b. Also 7 aricot, 8 
arico, harricot, 8-9 harico, harrico. [a. F. 
harticot (16th c. in Littré), in 14th c. hericog de 
mouton (Hatz.-Darm.), hevcot (Littré), in sense 1 ; 
in sense 2 Hatz.-Darm. cite fevre de haricot of 1642. 
Origin uncertain: see Littré.] 

1. A ragout (originally of mutton, now sometimes 
of other meat). Also attrib. 

[16xx CotcGr., Havicot, mutton sod with little turneps, some 
wine, and tosts of bred crumbled among.] 1706 Puit- 
tires (ed. Kersey), Havicot, a particular way of dressing 
Mutton-cutlets, or several sorts of Fowland Fishina Ragoo © 
with Turneps; also a kind of French beans. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarratp Zxg. Housekpr. (1778) 102 Harico of a Neck of 
Mutton. 1816 CaTuerine Hutton in W. Hutton's Auto- 
biog. Concl. 90 Harico of mutton and gooseberry pudding. 
1870 Daily News 16 Nov., Irish stew or haricot mutton. 

2. A leguminous plant of the genus Phaseolus, 
especially P. vulgarts, the common Kidney-bean 
or French-bean ; also Haricot bean. Applied both 
to the plant and the beans or seeds, See BEAN 3. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pixto’s Trav. xxvi. 99 A little meal, 
aricot beans, onions.. wherewith we made the best shift we 
could. 1706 Puitvirs (ed. Kersey), Avico, the French-Bean, . 
or Kidney-Bean [see alsor]. 1792 A. Younc Trav. France 
353 Another course is to sow rye; after that millet; and 
with this Aarricots, or kidney-beans. 1815 M. Birkpeck 
Fourn. thro’ France 16 Women were every where hoeing 
French beans (Havicos). 1861 Drtamer Kitch. Gard. 90 
On the Continent .. the ripe seeds, or haricots proper, 
are largely cultivated for winter use. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 175 Haricot beans frequently form 
part of the vegetables. 

Hence Haricot, Harico v. ¢vams., to make into 
a haricot (sense 1). 

1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 141 To harico 
a Neck of Mutton, 1805 Sforting Mag. XXYV. 226 Veal 
cutlets, haricoed mutton. 

Haridan, Harier: see Harripan, Harrier. 

Harif, -iff, -of, dial. forms of Harrir. 

Hari-kari, erron. form of HARA-KIRI. 

+ Ha‘riolate, v. Obs. Cf. also ARIOLATE, ete. 
[f. L. hartolat-, ppl. stem of hariolari to divine, 
foretell, f. harzo/us soothsayer.] zw¢r. To soothsay; 
also, in 17th c., to practise ventriloquism. Hence 
+ Ha‘riolating, + Hariola'tion; also |} Ha‘riole 
v. (st0nce-wd.), to divine, guess ; + Ha‘riolize, to 
soothsay. 

1sg9z Warner Add, Eng. vil. xxxv. (1612) 168 The lad was 
loftie, for himself he hariolized well, At full he could his 
lessons, and a formale lie would tell. 1656 Biounr 
Glossogr., Hariolation, a fore-telling or South-saying. 1656 
T. Avy Candle in Dark 80 The imposture of Hariolating 
or speaking in the belly, 1660 tr. A mmyraldus’ Treat, conc. 
Relig, 1, ii. 333 What is the guess or hariolation of two or 
three to the constant opinions of a whole multitude? 1677 
J. Wesster Witcher, vi. 121 The Genii hariolating forth of 
the belly. 1833 C. Worpswortu in Ann. Early Life (1891) 
I. 130, I think I may venture to hariole [ze carriole]. 

Hariot, obs. form of Hrrior, 

+ Harish (heerif), ¢. Ods. [f. Hare 5d. + 
-IsH.] Of the nature of a hare; mad, foolish, 

1552 Hutoet, Harishe, or of a hare. 1579 Tomson Cae 


A warren or breeding-place 


HARK. 


vin's Serm. Tim. 693/1 Our harish and madde zeale. 1581 
J. Bett Haddon's Answ, Osor. 420b, More then harishe 
maddnes. 

Hark (haik), v. Forms: 2 herkien, 3 harkien, 
(3-4 here), 3-5 herken, 4-6 herk(e, 6-8 harke, 
heark, 6— hark. [Early ME. herkien:—OE. 
type *heorctan corresp. to OFris. herkia, harkia 
(WFris. herckjen, harckjen, NFris. harke) ; in ab- 
laut relation with MDu. horken, horcken (Kilian) 
mod. Flem. dial. heur ken, horken, MHG. and mod, 
Ger. horchen ; from an ablaut series herk-, hark-, 
hork-. OHG. hérechen, MHG. hérchen, perh. owe 
their long 6 to the influence of 4éven to hear. The 
change of OE. co, ME. e, to ais regular: cf. OE. 
beore bark, deorc dark: the Sc. form is still herk 
as in derk, berk, etc.] 

1. trans. To give ear or listen to; to hearken to, 
hear with active attention. 

e1175 Lamb. Hom. 31 Bludeliche he wule herkien bet be 
pasest him leid on. c1200 Vices §& Virt. (1888) 19 Harkid 

wat se haligast seid. c1325 Lai le Freine 147 Sone after 
she gan herk Cokkes crowe, and houndes berk. 1385 
Cuaucer L. G. IW. 1276 Dido, Now herkith how he schal 
his lady serue. cx48g Caxton Sonnes of Aymion ix. 246 
Herke what we wyll telle you. 1513 DoucLas nes xu. 
x. 30 Now harkis quhat I purpos do this tyde. 1526 SKEL- 
ton Magnyf. 401 What, I say, herke a worde. 1598 YonG 
Diana 282 Harke but one worde that I shall say vnto thee. 
€1680 BEvERIDGE Sev. (1729) I. 506 Hark what he himself 
here saith. 1830 Tennyson 7o ¥. M. X., Hating to hark 
The humming of the drowsy pulpit-drone. 

2. intr. To give ear, hearken, listen. a. with /o. 

a1300 Cursor M. 14030 (Géott.) Herk to me a stund. 
1513 Doucias 4neis ix. Prol.6 Quha tharto harkis fallis in 
fragilite. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch Amiot to Rdrs. (R.), A 
certain singular pleasure in hearking to such as be returned 
from some long voyage. 1580 SipNey Ps. xvul. i, Just 
Lord, to my suit hark. 1646 CrAsHaw Temperance in Steps 
to Temple (1670) 207 Hark hither, Reader, wilt thou see 
Nature her own Physitian be? 1785 Burns Vision 1. 25 
Had I to guid advice but harkit. 1855 Lyncn Rivudlet 
txix. v, We hark with holy fear To the lingering sounds 
sublime. 1894 Crocketr Raiders 178 Hark to the rattle 
of the guns. 

b. absol. Chiefly in imperative. 

a@ 1300 Cursor M. 21378 Herc, and i sal tel yow. c1440 
Promp. Parv, 237/1 Herkyn,and take heede, and ley to beere 
. asculto. 1513 Doucias “nes u. Prol. 15 Harkis, ladyis, 
jour bewtie was the caus. rs9r SHaxs, 1 Hen. VI, 1. v. 27 
Hearke Countreymen, eyther renew the fight Or teare the 
Lyons out of Englands Coat. 1610 — Temp, Iv. i. 262 
Harke, they rore. ¢1709 Prior 22d Hymn Callimachus 

Hark! he knocks, 1821 Byron Heaven § Earth iii. 727 

ark, hark! Deep sounds..Are howling from the moun- 
tain’s bosom. 1821 Crare V7d/. Minstr. 11. 86, I knew her 
well And her whole history, if ye’ll hark, can tell. 

ce. In the imperative the nom. ye is often added 
(also written hark’ee, harkee); less commonly hark 
you, and by confusion hark thee (cf. fare thee well). 

1888 SHaxs. 77¢, A. 11. i.99 Why harke yee, harke yee, 
and are you such fooles, To square for this? 1591 — 7'wo 
Gent, 1. i. 127 Harke thee: I will goe to her alone, 1605 
B. Jonson Volpone v. i, But, heark you: Remember, what 
your ladyship off’red me. 1708 Morreux Raédelais iv. Ixiv. 
(1737) 261 Harkee me, dear Rogue! 1709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 38 Pg Hark’ee, No Names. 1711 BupGELy Sfect. No. 
150 F g Hark you, Sirrah, I'll pay off your extravagant Bills 
once more. 1751 E. Moore Gz/ Blas Prol. (R.), But hearkee, 
poet !—won’t you though? says I. 1836-48 B. D. Wats 
Aristoph., seeks u. ili, Harkee, Quick haul up your 
ponderous dolphins, _ 1838 Lyrron A dice 69 Hark ye! one 
word more with me, sir, and you quit my service to-morrow. 

+3. trans. To get to hear of, find out by in- 
quiry and listening; = HEARKEN vz. 8. Ods. 

1561 T. Hopsy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer (1577) N vij b, 
Those that go alwaies harking out the loues of others, & 
disclose them so point by point. 

4. intr. Used in hunting, etc., as a call of atten- 
tion and incitement, esp. in conjunction with an ad- 
verb directing what action is to be performed: hence 
denoting the action: see below. Cf. also Hark sé. 

1610 Suaks, Tevzp. 1v. i. 258 Pro. [setting on dogs] Fury, 
Fury : there Tyrant, there: harke, harke. Goe, charge my 
Goblins that they grinde their ioynts. 

a. Hark away, forward, in, off: to proceed or 
go away, forward, in, draw off. 

1737-1801 [see Hark sé.]. 1816 ‘Quiz Grand Master 
vit, 228 Hark! forward, sportsmen—'tis the same. 1824 
Macraccart Gallovid. Encycl. s.v. Haurk, When the 
hunter hears by them [terriers] the situation they are in, he 
bawls down to haurk to him, haurk to him, ye wee blasties. 
1826 Sforting Mag. XVII. 270 The word was given ‘ Yoi 
—hark in, hark’. 1844 Disrae.t Coningsby 1. v, I think 
the hounds are too hot to hark off now. 1846 R. E. 
Ecerton-Warpurton Hunting Songs vy. (1883) 15 Away! 
Hark, away !..Ne’er slacken your pace. 

b. Hark back. Of hounds: To return along the 
course taken, when the scent has been lost, till it 
is found again; hence fig. to retrace one’s course 
or steps ; to return, revert ; to return to some ear- 
lier point in a narrative, discussion, or argument. 

1829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 175, I must ‘hark back’, as 
we say in the chace. 1868 Houme Ler B. Godfrey xii. ood 
Basil must needs hark back on the subject of the papers. 
1877 CruttweEtt Hist. Rom. Lit, 223 The mind of Lucretius 
harks back to the glorious period of creative enthusiasm, 
1882 Stevenson Stud. Men § Bks., ¥. Knox 349 He has 
to hark back again to find the scent of his argument. 1895 
F, Hatt Two Trifles 31 To hark back to scéentist..I am 
ready to pit it against your agnostic. 
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c. trans. Hark on, forward: to urge on with 
encouraging cries. Hark back: to recall. 
_ 1813 Hoce Qucen’s Wake 178 Scho herkit on her revin- 
Ing [1.€. ravening] crew. 1834 Sir H. Taytor Artevelde 1, 
i. g (D.) There is but one that harks me back. 1852 
Tuackeray Esmond un. ix, Yelling and harking his bloody 
war-dogs on. 1865 Dasent Fest § Earnest (1873) 1. 209 
He..harked forward his packs of hounds with a cheer. 

5. intr. To speak in one’s ear; to whisper or 
mutter. Sc. and sorth. dial. 

1583 Lee. Bp. St. Androis 168 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlvy, Auld Captane Kirkburne to him harkit. 1697 W. 
CLELAND Poens 99 (Jam.) Then some began to hark and 
rown. 1785 R, Forses Dominie Defosed 38 (Jam.) Then 
whispering low to me she harked. 1851 Cusdld. Gloss., 
Hark, to whisper and to listen. 

Hence Ha'rking v/. sb.and A//. a.; alsoHa rker 
Sc., a listener. 

1530 Patscr. 2290/1 Harkyng, escout, audience. 1583 
SranyHurst Zxeis u. (Arb.) 47 Thee les he furth pratled, 
thee more wee longed in harcking. a@1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Harking (1785 Grose, Hark-ye-ing], whispering on 
one side to borrow Money. 1825 Jamirson s.v., Harkers 
never hear a gude word of themselves. 1885 Lapy GrEVILLE 
Creatures of Clay I. xvii, The sense that I was bound to 
another woman would prevent any vain harkings back. 


Hark, 5d. [f. Harkv.] a. An act of harking. 
b. A whisper, a privy communication. Sc. e. A 
shout starting or urging on the hounds in the chase ; 
also hark away. A. Hark back: a retracing of 


steps, a backward move. 

1737 M. Green Spleen 83 Exulting at the hark-away. 1786 
Lounger No, 87. 300, I have not forgotten .. the encourag- 
ing Hark forward to acautious hound. 1743 Garrick Lethe 
1. Wks. 1798 I. 20 All hie to the midnight hark-away. 1798 
Sporting Mag. XII. 5 The chace an oblique ‘hark back’ 
of two miles. 1801 Broomrietp Rural 7. (1802) 114 Ye 
peaceful Streams that wind along Repeat the Hark-away. 
1810 Scotr Lady of L, 1. iii, With hark and whoop and 
wild halloo No rest Benvoirlich’s echoes knew. 1820 Hocc 
Wint, Even. T, 11. 207 (Jam.) Take heart till I tell you the 
hark of my mind. 1859 Masson S7it. Novelists ii. 152 The 
attempt. .is interesting as a hark-back to mediavalism, 


Harkaboise, etc., obs. forms of HARQUEBUS. 

Harkee = hark ye: see Hark v, 2¢. 

Harken, v., etc.: see HEARKEN, etc. 

Harl, harle, sd.1 Also 9 dial. hurle: see 
also Hert. [app.=MLG. ferle, harle, harrel, 
harl, LG. harl, E¥ ris. harre/ fibre of flax or hemp.] 


1. A filament or fibre (of flax or hemp). 

[13.. see Her’ 1.] 1649 Biivue Eng. Ineprov. [nipr. (1653) 
262 The watering of it [flax] opens, and breakes the harle 
the best. 1677 Yarranton Eg. Jmiprov. 54 Beating and 
often dressing will cause the Harle to open. 1743 Max- 
WELL Sed. Trans. Soc. lpr. Agric. Scot. 331 (Jam.) Broken 
pieces of straw, hanging in a great measure loose upon the 
harle or flax. 1882 Jaco Corzw. Gloss., Hurle, a filament. 

2. A barb or fibre of a feather: cf. HERL. 

[a 1450, etc. see Hert 2.] 1877 BrackmoreE Cripps ii, The 
ribs and harl of feathers. 1884 S¢, Yames’ Gaz.21 June 6/2 
The body is made entirely of peacock’s harl. 1884 BLACKMORE 
Tommy Up. 1. 254, 1 began to chew the har] [ofa quill pen]. 


Harl, 50.2 dal. [f. Hart v.2] 
1. A tangle; a knot; a confusion; fg. mental 


confusion. 

a1697 Ausrey Nat. Hist. Wilts 51. 1825 Britton 
Beauties Wilts (E. D. S.), Harl, something knotted, or en- 
tangled, 1889 WV. W. Linc. Gloss. s.v., Jimmy H... is e’ 
such ’n a harl as niver was. 1888 Berhsh. Gloss. s.v., If’e 
dwoant mind thee ’ooll get that string in a harl. 

2. A leash of hounds. Jocal. 

1827 Sporting Mag. XXI. 26 In the [county] I live in, 
they call a couple and a half, or three hounds, a ‘harl’ of 
hounds. 1847-78 Hatuiwett, Her/e..(2). Three hounds. 
Oxon, This corresponds to a leash of greyhounds. 

Harl, s/.3 Sc. [f. Hart v.!] 

1. The act of harling or dragging. 

1808-18 in JAMIESON, 

2. That which is harled or scraped together. 

1808-25 JAMIESON s.v., ‘ He got a harle of silver.’ 

3. A small quantity, a scraping (of anything). 
Also fig. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 400 (Jam.) Ony haurl o’ health 
I had was aye about meal-times. 1893 STEVENSON Catriona 
ror And see if I cannae geta little harle of justice out of the 
military man. 

4. An implement for ‘harling’ or raking mud or 
soft manure; a wide hoe-like scraper for scraping 
the soft mud off roads. 1825 in JAMIESON. 

Harl, v.! Sc. and orth. Also 3-9 harle, 6 
harrell, 6 Sc. haurl. [Origin unknown. 

Although there are instances of confusion (perh. only 
scribal) of Aard and Aurl, the two verbs appear to be dis- 
tinct ; in mod. Sc. they are distinct in use.] 

1. tvans. To drag: usually with the notion of 


friction or scraping of the ground. 

c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 391/4 Alle pat comen bifore him : 
lupere Men to-drowe And harleden heom out of pe londe. 
Ibid. 226/245 Pe wynd hem harlede vp & doun: in peryls 
meni on, 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 487 King Richard this 
noble kni3t Acres nom so, & harlede so the Sarazins, in eche 
side aboute. @ 1300 Cursor M. 29533 (Cott. Galba) Cursing 
es be fendes lyne Pat harles a man to hell pine. ¢ 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Barnabas 442 In ane rape for-owte chesone ye 
harlyt hyme one to presone. ¢ 1400 Destr, Troy 2968 A ship 
--Halyt into havyn, harlit with ropes. 1500-20 DunBar 
Poems \xxii, 52 Thai harlit him furth with raip and corde. 
1535 CoveRDALE 1 Esdras iv. 48 Y* they shulde harle cedre 
trees from Libanus ynto Ierusalem. 1573 J. Davipson Com- 
mend, Uprichines xxx, Harling thame beforr Princes and 


HARLEQUIN. 


Kings. a@ 1813 A. Witson Rab §& Ringan Poet. Wks, 147 
Frae house to house they harled him to dinner. 1816 Scorr 
Old Mort. viii, They should never harle the precious young 
lad awa’ to captivity. 

+b. To drag in a vehicle. Sc. Ods. (Cf. Hurt.) 

1557-75 Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne) 69 Harling of thame 
throw the toun in ane cart. a@1575 /did. 341 The Magis- 
trates causit harrell him in ane cairt throw the toun. 

e. To scrape roads with a ‘harl’. South Scotl. 

2. intr. (for refl.) To drag or trail oneself, to go 
with dragging fect. 

1500-20 DunbAR Poets xxxix. 29 And lJairdis in silk harlis 
to the eill. 17120 in Collect. Dying Testimonies (1806) 166, 
I had heard the curates and harled after the bulk of the.. 
ministers, 1888 Brack Juz Far Lochaber vii, To go away 
harling here and harling there out o'er the country. 

b. intr. To come as if dragged off. 

1783 Burns Hadloween xxiii, "Till skin in blypes came 
haurlin, 

3. trans. To rough-cast with lime mingled with 
small gravel. 

¢1730 [see Hartine below]. 1805 Forsytu Beauties 
Scott. 1V. 455 The habitations. .are generally built of stone 
and clay, and pointed or harled with lime. 1885 Blackw. 
Mag. Apr. 441/1 It was whitewashed or ‘harled’ as they 
say in the North. 

4. intr. To troll for fish: see below. 

Hence Harled //. a., Harling vd. 5b. 

¢1730 Burr Lett. N. Scotd. (1754) I. 65 On the outside 
they..face the work all over with mortar thrown against it 
with a trowel, which they call harling. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling x. (1880) 385 The fishing .. is mostly from a boat, 
and the style is called ‘harling’. 1884 Q. Vicroria More 
Leaves 348 The inn is merely a small, one-storied, ‘harled * 
house. 1891 Dazly News 9 Feb. 6/3 You are rowed about 
the vast expanse of water in a stout boat, with a large 
phantom minnow, blue or brown, let out, by fifty yards of 
line, behind the boat .. This is the process of ‘ harling’, 

Harl, v2 da/. [Etymol. uncertain, 

Prob., from the sense, a different word from prec.] 

1. trans. To entangle, twist, or knot together; 
to ravel or confuse. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knut. 744 Pe hasel & be ha3-borne were 
harled al samen. a@1722 Liste Huséd. (1752) 171 [Barley] 
harled or fallen down, 1876 Whitby Gloss., Harl'd, or 
hurl d, warped or crooked. 1881 Jsle of Wight Gloss., 
Hari, to entangle; to get thread into knots. 

b. intr. (for veft.) To become entangled, twisted, 
or confused. 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Mon. Cvb, Twisting them [a 
bundle of reeds or straws] fast together in your hand, let the 
band harle or double in the very top of the Head. a@172z 
Liste Husé. (1752) 212 If corn harles or lodges, a scythe 
cannot carry a cradle. 

2. trans. (See quots.) 

1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Harle, to harle a rabbit } to 
cut and insinuate one hind leg of a rabbit into the other, for 
the purpose of carrying it on a stick. 1877 V. W. Linc. 
Gloss. 1878 JEFFERIES Gamekeeper at H.35 An adept at 
everything, from ‘ harling’ a rabbit upwards. 

Harlakeene,-ken(e,-kin, obs. ff. HARLEQUIN. 

Harlas, var. of Hatr-Lacr Ods., fillet. 

Harlat, -ry, obs. forms of Hartor, -Ry. 

Harleian (hailzan, ha-lian), a. [ad. mod.L. 
Harlevanus, f. surname Harley.] Of or belonging 
to Robert Harley Earl of Oxford (1661-1724), and 
his son Edward Harley; esp. in reference to the 
library of books and MSS. collected by them, of 
which the MSS. were purchased in 1753 by the 
British nation and deposited in the British Museum. 

1744-6 (title) The Harleian Miscellany : a Collection of.. 
Pamphlets and Tracts. .selected from the Library of Edward 
Harley, second Earl of Oxford. 1754 (¢zt/e) Act of 26 Geo. IT, 
for the purchase of the Museum or Collection of Sir Hans 
Sloane, and of the Harleian Collection of MSS. 1808 A 
Catalogue of the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, 
1895 ZaeuHNsporF Sh. Hist. Bookbinding 12 The Harleian 
style took its name from Harley, Earl of Oxford. It was 
red morocco with a broad tooled border and centre panels. 

Harlequin (ha‘ilékwin, -kin), sd. Forms: 6 
harlicken, 7 harlaken(e, -keen(e, -kin, arle- 
quin, 7— harlequin. fa. Fr. harlequin (1585 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), arleguin, ad. It. arlecchino. 

The Italian word is possibly the same as OFr. Hedde- 
guin, Herlequin, Herlekin, Hierlekin, Hielekin, Helquin, 
Henneguin, a devil celebrated in medieval legend, esp. in 
la maisnie Helequin, Harlequini familia (Miege), a com- 
pany or troop of demon horsemen riding by night. Of this 
the ultimate origin is possibly Teutonic. See Diez, Mahn 
Etymol. Untersuch., Godefroy, Skeat.] , 

I. A character in Italian comedy, subsequently in 
French light comedy; in English pantomimea mute 
character supposed to be invisible to the clown and 
pantaloon; he has many attributes of the clown (his 
rival in the affections of Columbine) with the addi- 
tion of mischievous intrigue; he usually wears parti- 
coloured bespangled tights and a visor, and carries 
a light ‘bat’ of lath as a magic wand, 

(In reference to quot. 1590, it may be noticed that the 
arlecchixo is said, in Italian Dictionaries, to have originally 
represented the simple and facetious Bergamese man-servant. 
Cf, the stage Irishman.) aed 

1590 Nase Almond for Parrat Ded., Taking Bergamo 
in my waye homeward. .It was my happe..to light in felow- 
ship with that famous Francattip’ Harlicken, who..asked 
me many particulars of the order and maner of our playes. 
1606 Day //e of Gus u. iii, Like a Harlakene in an Italian 
comedy. 1607 Day, etc. 7vav. Eng. Bro. (1881) 56 Here’s 
an Italian Harlaken come to offer a play to your Lord- 
ship. 1612 Heywoop Afol. Actors u. 43 To omit all 
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the Doctors, Zawnyes, Pantaloones, Harlakeenes, in which 
the French, but especially the Italians, have beene excellent. 
1676 Drypen Epil. Etheredge’s Man of Mode, ‘Vhose 
nauseous Harlequins in Farce may pass. 1704 ADDISON 
/taly (1766) 68 Harlequin’s part is made up of blunders and 
absurdities. 1727 Fre-pinc Love in Sev. Masques u. i, A 
man of sense acts a lover just as a Dutchman would a harle- 
quin. 1756 Foote Eng. /r. Paris 1. Wks. 1799 I. 107 A 
bundle of contradictions, a piece of patch-work, a mere 
harlequin’s coat. 1757 SMEATON in PAzl. Trans. L. 204 As 
if an harlequin had leaped thro’ the window. 1759 JOHNSON 
Gen. Concl. Brumoy's Grk. Theat. (R.), They represented 
..a complete tragedy or comedy in the same manner as 
dumb harlequin is exhibited on our theatres. 1778 J.Q. 
Avams Diary 28 Apr. Wks. 1851 III. 146 In the evening 
we went to the Italian comedy, where I saw a harlequin for 
the first time. 1817 Byron Seppo iii, Harlequins and 
clowns, with feats gymnastical. 1858 HawrHorne /”. & /7. 
¥rnis. 1, 8t The papal guard in their .. party-colored dress 
.-looking not a little like harlequins. : 

b. évansf. A buffoon in general; a fantastic 
fellow. 2 

1878 Cartyte in Ld. R. Gower My Remin. xxvii. (1883) 
II. 175 [He called Beaconsfield] ‘that melancholy harlequin’. 

2. A small breed of spotted dogs. So G. harle- 
kin (Grimm). 

1774 Gotvsm. Nat, Hist. ILI. viii. 286 The mongrel kind 
..the Dutch mastiff, the harlequin, ..and the Dane. 

3. More fully Harlequin duck. A northern species 
of duck, Wistrionicus minutus, with fantastically 
variegated plumage. 

1772 Forster in Phil. Trans. LUXII. 419 Anas. A. His- 
trionica .. Harlequin Duck. 1863 KincsLtey Water Bab. 
vii. 269 Swans and brantgeese, harlequins andeiders. 1876 
Smites Sc. Natur. xiii, The Harlequin..and the Eider duck 
visit the loch occasionally in winter. 1884 Harfer's Mag. 
Apr. 706/2 Harlequin-ducks of the gayest plumage. _ 

4. The Oriental or noble opal. Also aétrid. 

1873 C. Ropinson V. S. Wales 62 Opals .. Amongst the 
polished stones are some of the harlequin class. 

II. 5. attrib. or as adj. Having the character- 
istics of a harlequin or of his dress; burlesque, 
ludicrous ; particoloured. 

Harlequin china, service, set,a name given to a set of 
cups, etc., of different colours and patterns. 

1779 WiLkEs Corr. (1805) V. 223 A formal declaration of 
war by harlequin heralds. eet J. Beresrorp J7iseries 
Hum. Life (1826) vi. i, A china Shakspeare and Milton in 
Harlequin jackets. 1859 Heirs Friends in C. Ser. u. I. 
Addr. to Rdr. 10 At this Harlequin period of the world what 
is written one week may seem obsolete the next. 1871 Mrs. 
Wuitney Real Folks xiii. (Cent.), She had six lovely little 
harlequin cups on a side-shelf in her china-closet..rose, and 
brown, and gray, and vermilion, and green, and blue. 

6. Coméb., as harlequin-leap, -preacher; harle- 
quin-looking adj. Also harlequin bat, an Indian 
species, Scotophtlus ornatus, of pale tawny-brown, 
variegated with white spots; harlequin beetle, 
a South American longicorn beetle, Acvoctnus lon- 
gimanus, with particoloured elytra; harlequin 
brant, the American white-fronted goose, Anser 
albifrons gambeli, also called pied or speckled brant: 
harlequin cabbage-bug, an American hemip- 
terous insect, Wurgantia héstrionica, having brilliant 
markings; } harlequin deer, ?a particoloured 
fallow deer; harlequin duck: see 3; harlequin- 
flower, a name of the South African genus Spar- 
axis, N.O. Zridacex, with great variety of colouring; 
harlequin garrot, the golden-eye duck or pied 
wigeon, a species of Clangula; harlequin moth, 
the magpie moth, Abraxas grossulariata; harle- 
quin pigeon, an Australian Bronze-wing pigeon ; 
harlequin ring (see quot.); harlequin rose, 
a variety of rose with striped petals; harlequin 
snake, the coral-snake and other species of Z/aps, 
so called from their variegated colouring of orange 
and black. 

1865 Woop Homes without H. viii. (1868) 176 The mag- 
nificent insect which is known to entomologists as the 
*Harlequin Beetle .. belongs to the wood-burrowers. 1882 
Stanford's Compend, Geogr., Central Amer. 128 The most 
deadly enemy of the gum-elastic tree is .. the well-known 
‘harlequin beetle’, 1872 C. V. Ritey in 4th Ann. Rep. 
Missouri Entomol. 35 * Harlequin cabbage bug. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer s.v. Ickworth, A park well stocked with the 
fine *harlequin-deer. 1863 Barinc-Goutp /celand 162 A 
magnificent *harlequin garrot floated unmoved within a 
stones throw. 1813 Examiner 1 Feb. 69/2 A *harlequin- 
leap through a window. 1835 Witiis Pencillings I. xv. 
11x The *harlequin-looking Swiss guard. 1847 Leicu- 
HARDT Fru, vii. 227 We saw two flocks of the *harlequin 
pigeon (Peristera histrionica). 1760 Jortin Erasm. Il. 
195 Stories of a *Harlequin-Preacher, who used to sur- 
prise his audience with his monkey-tricks. 1877 W. Jones 
finger-ring 414 *Harlequin-rings .. were so called be- 
cause they were set round with variously-coloured stones. 
1876 T. Harpy “thelberta (1890) 194 They were striped, 
red and white, and appeared to be leaves of the *Harlequin 
rose. 1885 C. F. Horper Marvels Anim, Life 131 The 
coloring of the *harlequin [snake]. .is exceedingly rich. _ 

Hence Harlequina, -ess, a female harlequin. 
Harlequine'sque, Harlequi‘nic adjs., having the 
style ofa harlequin, Harlequi‘nically adv., after 
the manner of a harlequinade. Ha‘rlequinism, 
the performance of a harlequin; action character- 
istic of a harlequin. Ha‘rlequinize v., to convert 
into a harlequin; to dress or do up in fantastical 
colouring. 
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1867 *Harlequina [see HaRLEQuiNnavE a.]} ; 

1882 Stevenson Vew Arab. Nts. 11. xii. 222 His blouse 
was stained with oil colours in a *harlequinesque disorder. 
1785 in Cornh. Mag. (1883) June 718 Humorous and charac- 
teristic masks; among the best of which we reckon .. a 
whimsical *harlequiness. 1804 Miniature No. 4. 14 (title) 
Ode to the Rainbow, in the genuine Fantastical, Unmeaning, 
*Harlequinic Style of Sentimental Sonneteers. 1824 W. 
Taytor in Monthly Rev. CII. 47 The Tale..is..so *har- 
lequinically metamorphosing. 1808 din. Rev. XII. 203 
The philosophical *harlequinism of that valiant knight. 
a 1852 WessteR Wks. (1877) I. 345 In popular govern- 
ments, men must not..be disgusted by occasional exhibi- 
tions of political harlequinism. 1876 Miss BrouGuton Yoax 
u. viii. III. 225 The small dining-room. .is travestied indeed 
and *harlequinized like the rest of the house. 

Harlequin, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] a. ¢rans. 
To conjure away, like harlequin in a pantomime. 


b. intr. To play the harlequin. 

1737 M. Green Spleen (1807) 148 And Kitten, if the humour 
hit Has harlequin’d away the fit. 1828 WesstEr, /arde- 
guin, to play the droll; to make sport by playing ludicrous 
tricks, 

Harlequinade (hailék(w)inzi'd), sd. [a. F. 
arlequinade (1769 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. h)arlequin: 
see -ADE.] A kind of pantomime; that part of a 
pantomime in which the harlequin and clown play 
the principal parts. 

1780 T. Davirs Mem. Garrick 1.x. 129 He formed a kind 
of harlequinade, very different from that which is seen at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris, where harlequin and all the charac- 
ters speak. 1823 Sismondi's Lit. Eur. (1846) I. xv. 439 A 
specimen of these old harlequinades. 1827 W. S. in Hone 
Lvery-day Bk, W1. 502 In 1717, the first harlequinade..was 
performed at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 1867 
Morn. Star 27 Dec., The harlequinade subsequent to the 
transformation scene was cleverly supported by Mr. —— 
(harlequin), Mdlle. —— (columbine), Mr. (pantaloon), 
Miss —— (harlequina), and Mr. —— (clown). 

b. transf. Buffoonery ; fantastic procedure. 

1828 Macautay Ess., Hallam (1887) 93 No unity of plan, 
no decent propriety of character and costume, could be found 
in the wild and monstrous harlequinade [reign of Chas. IT]. 
a1849 Por Longfellow, Willis, etc. Wks. 1864 III. 334 
Every trick of thought and every harlequinade of phrase. 

ce. A piece of fantastic particoloured work. 

1874 MIcKLETHWAITE Mod. Par. Churches 72 An elaborate 
harlequinade of stripes and diamonds on a raw blue or red 
ground, called illumination. 

Hence Harlequinadish a., nonce-wd., of the 
nature of a harlequinade. 

1859 Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) 417 All is jarring, dis- 
cordant, tawdry and harlequinadish. 

Harlequina‘de, v. [f. prec. sb.: cf. fo mas- 
guerade.| intr. To play the harlequin; to act 
fantastically. Hence Harlequina‘ding wd/, sd. 
and ffl. a. 

1788 ‘A, Pasquin’ Childr. Thespis, Tom Blanchard, Broad 
Humour the province of wit is Invading, And his efforts are 
weaken’d by harlequinading. 1823 New Monthly Mag. 
VII. 515 The three pirates who .. harlequinade it in the air 
on the banks. 1880 VERN. Lee Stud. Italy iii. 175 The 
stream of masks harlequinading along. 1894 Cornh. Mag. 
Feb. 160 As fantastic as the harlequinading tits. 

+Ha‘rlequinery. [a. F. ardequinerze, f. 
A)arlequin: see-ERY.] Pantomime, harlequinade. 

1741 RicHarpson Pamela (1811) IV. 89 The French taste 
is comedy and harlequinery ; the Italian, music and opera. 
1794 Mrs. Piozzi Syxon. 1. 167 Feats of harlequinery. 

Harlicken, obs. form of HARLEQUIN. 

+ Harlock. OJs. Some flower not identified. 

It cannot be the same as Aardock; and charlock, proposed 
by some, does not flower in May, and is not likely to have 
been used for decoration. 

a 1631 Drayton Dowsabel, This Maiden .. Went forth 
when May was in the prime, To get sweet setywall, The 
honey-suckle, the harlock, The lily, and the lady-smock, To 
deck her summer hall, 


Harlot (ha-wlet, -ft), sd. Forms: 3- harlot; 3- 
4 herlot, (3 //. har-, herloz), 4 harelot, harlatte, 
4-6 harlote, -lotte, 5-6 -lat, 6 harllott. [Asa 
word of masculine gender found early in 13th c., 
as feminine in 15th c.; a. OF. herlot, harlot, arlot 
masc., lad, young fellow, base fellow, knave, vaga- 
bond = Pr. avlot vagabond, beggar, It. ardotto 
‘a lack-latin or hedge-priest’ (Florio), ‘glutton, 
greedy gut, great eater’ (Baretti); cf. med.L. ar- 
lotus, erlotus glutton (Mahn) ; OSp. arlote, alrote 
lazy, sluggardly, loafing; OPg. alrotar to go 
about begging, Pg. to mock. Of this widely-dif- 
fused Romanic word, the ulterior history and origin 
are uncertain: see suggestions in Diez, Mahn Zty- 
molog. Untersuch. No. 155, and Skeat. 

The random ‘conjecture’ of Lambarde, 1570-6, retailed by 
many later writers, that ZavZot in sense 5 c was derived from 
the name of Arlette or Herleva, mother of William the Con- 
queror, could have been offered only after the earlier senses 
and uses of the word were forgotten.] ae 

+1. A vagabond, beggar, rogue, rascal, villain, 
low fellow, knave. In later use (16-17th c.), some- 
times a man of loose life, afornicator; also, often, 
a mere term of opprobrium or insult. Ods. 

_@ 1225 Ancr. R.356 And beggen ase on harlot, 3if hit neod 
is, his liuened. c¢1330 R. BrunnE Chron. (1810) 317 A foule 
herlote him slowe | vibaud li tuayt). 1377 LANG. P. Pd. 
B. xvu. 108 He was vnhardy, pat harlot and hudde hym zz 
inferno. c1386 Cuaucer Reeve’s T. 348 Ye false harlot, 
quod the Millere, hast? c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 
248 Outt, harro! what harlot is he That says his kyngdom 
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shalbe cryde? 1508 Kennepie Filyting w. Dunbar 359 
Herefore, fals harlot, hursone, hald thy tong. 1549 Latimer 
3rd Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 86 Was not thys a sedyciouse 
harlot? 156177 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 107 That I called 
him openly ‘beggerly harlot and cutthrote’. c¢x6z0 Z. 
Boyp Zion’s Flowers (1855) 103 A man a harlot, and a wife 
awhoore. 1659 D. PeLt /mpr. Sea 37 What should you 
do with such Harlots in your Service? which calls for holi- 
ness, and better principled men. 

+2. An itinerant jester, buffoon, or juggler ; one 
who tells or does something to raise a laugh. Obs. 

a1340 Hampo_e Psalter xxxix. 6 Hoppynge & daunnce- 
ynge of tumblers and herlotis, and oper spectakils. 1362 
Lanct. P. Pd, A. vu. 48 Hold not pou with harlotes, here 
not heore tales. ¢ 1380 Wycur Sed. Wks. 111. 352 Mynstrel 
and jojelour, tumbler and harlot, wole not take of be puple 
bifore pat pei han shewid per craft. 14.. Mom. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 694 ote, Hic scurra..harlot. 14.. Medulla, MS. 
Cant. (Promp. Parv.), Gerro, a tryfelour, or a harlott. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 175/2 An Harlott, dalatro (A. histrio) .. tocu- 
lator, -trix. 

+3. Applied to a male servant or attendant; a 
menial: cf. KNAVE, in similar use. Ods. 

13.. E. E. Adit. P. B. 39 Pen pe harlot with haste helded 
to be table. c 1386 Cuaucer Sompn. 7. 46 A sturdy harlot 
wente ay hem bihynde, That was hir hostes man, and bar a 
sak. ¢1450 Merlin 9 When hir suster com .. she brought 
with her a grete hepe of harlotys. 1536 BELLENDEN Cvov. 
Scot, (1821) I. 55 He repudiat his nobil quene. .and gart his 
vicious harlotis deforce hir. 

+4, =‘Fellow’; playfully ‘ good fellow’. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prol. 647 He [Somonour] was a gentil 
harlot anda kynde A bettre felawe sholde men noght fynde. 
a@ 1634 Cuarman Revenge Hon. Wks. 1873 III. 325 That is 
an harlot. Prithee be musical and let us taste The sweet- 
ness of thy voice. 

5. Applied toa woman. a. As a general term of 
execration. (Cf. 1.) rare. - 

c1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) 1. 326 What, ye harlottes, I haue 
aspied certeyn That ye be traytours to my lord the kyng. 
1823 CarLyLe Zarly Lett. (Norton) II. 236, I bullyrag the 
sluttish harlots of the place. 


+h. Afemale juggler, dancing-girl, ballet-dancer, 


or actress. (Cf. 2.) Obs. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 175/2 An Harlott .. zoculatrix, panto- 
mina. .histrix. ° 
c. spec. An unchaste woman; a prostitute; a 


strumpet. 

(Very frequent in 16th c. Bible versions, where Wyclif had 
hoore, whore; prob. as a less offensive word.) 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 249 The harlottes at Rome 
were callede zonariz. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 
II. 784 King Edwarde woulde say that he had three concu- 
bines .. the thirde the holyest harlot in the realme. 1526 
TINDALE Luke xv. 30 Thy sonne.. which hath devoured thy 
goodes with harlootes [Wyct. hooris; Ae. whoores]. 1535 
CoverDALE Yob xxxi. 9 O then let my wife be another mans 
harlot. 1570-6 LAMBARDE Peramd. K ent (1826) 200 Robert, the 
Duke of Normandie, had issue bya Concubine (whose name 
.. was Harlothe, and after whom, as I coniecture, such in- 
continent women have ever since beene called Harlots). 
1573-80 Baret Adv. H 170 An harlot, a whore, a strumpet, 
meeretrix, [The only sense mentioned.] 1667 Mirron P. L. 
Iv. 766 Not in the bought smile Of Harlots, loveless, joyless, 
unindeard. 1718 Prior Pleasure 905 To each new harlot 
I new altars dress.. 1826 Scotr Woodst. iii, A tyrant and a 
harlot were fitting patron and patroness for such vanities. 
1859 Tennyson Vivien 819 Tho’ harlots paint their talk as 
well as face, With colours of the heart that are not theirs. 

Jig. 1560 Biste (Genev.) /sa. i. 21 How is the faithful 
citie become an harlot ! [Wycr. 1382 a strumpet; 1388 an 
hoore.] 17.. Puities Wit & Wisdom (R.), Wit is a harlot 
beauteous to the eye. 1827 PoLtok Course T. v, The Church 
a harlot then, When first she wedded civil power. 1860 
Pusty Min. Proph. 298 The wealth..shall go to another 
harlot, Nineveh. 

+6. Applied to unchaste persons of both sexes. Sc. 

1563 Win3et Pour Scoir Thre Quest. \iii. Wks. 1888 I. 109 
Gif the harlotis, for quhais causs matrimonie is violatit or 
adnullit, may mary wthiris. did. 110 The twa harlotis to 
be 30kit vp in a przetendit band of matrimonie. 

b. Hence, Play the harlot. (Chiefly of women.) 

1535 CoverDALE £zek. xvi. 28 Thou hast played the 
whore also with the Assirians .. Yee thou hast played the 
harlot. 1541 Lond. Chron. Hen. VIII in Camd. Misc. 1V. 
16 Hanggid and quartarid .. for playing the harlottes with 
queen Kataryn that then was. 1596 DALrympce tr. Les/ie’s 
Hist. Scot. 1x. 226 Nobil men.. with quhom she was accuiset 
to play the harlat. 1611 Biste os. iii. 3 Thou shalt not 
playtheharlot. 1885 Binte(R.V.) App., [American Revisers’ 
renderings] Substitute .. ‘play the harlot’ for ‘go a whor- 
ing’ and‘ commit whoredom’, 


+7. Applied to the pointed boots worn in the 


14th ec. Ods. 

13.. Eulog. Hist. (Rolls) 111, 231 Habent etiam caligas 
..quas cum corrigiis ligant ad suos ‘ paltokkos’ que vocan- 
‘harlottes’ [v. 7. harlotes], et sic unus ‘harlot’ servit 
alteri. 

8. attrib. passing into adj.: That is a harlot; of 
or pertaining to a harlot. 

a 1300 Cursor MM. 27932 Harlot sagh, speche o disur, rimes 
vnright, gest of Iogolur. 13.. K. Ads. 3336 Thow him 
clepedst an harlot gome: Now thow seist be is the beste 
knyght. c1380 Sir Meru. 1234 ‘ Wat! harlot gadelyng 
.. mote pou be he3e an-honge!’ c1470 Henry Wadlace 1. 
219 Rouch rewlyngis apon thi harlot fete. 1570 BucHanan 
Ane Admonit. Wks. (1892) 24 Godles papistes, harlat pro- 
testantis. 31590 Suaks. Com. Zrr. u. ii. 138 And teare the 
stain’d skin of my Harlot brow. 1 itton P. L. 1x. 
1060 The Harlot-lap Of Philistean Dalilah. 1742 Pore 
Dune. w. 45 A Harlot form, soft gliding by. @1774 W. 
Harte Vis. Death (R.), Colours laid on with a true pine 
grace; They only show themselves, and hide the face. 1879 
Farrar St. Pad xviii. 1. 331 The harlot city which had 
made the nations drunk with the. .wine of her fornications. 


HARLOT. 


9. Comb. Harlot-house, a brothel or stews. 
1659 D. Peri Impr. Sea Ep. Ded. C viij, The Mercenary 
Harlot houses that bee in the Italian..and Spanish Cities. 


Harlot, v. [f. prec. sb.] zutr. To play the 
harlot. Hence Harloting vé/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1641 Mitton Animadv. i. Wks. (1847) 58/2 They that 
spend their youth in loitering, bezzling, and harlotting. 1675 
Wycuerey Country Wife v. iv, O! thou harloting har- 
lotry ! hast thou done’t then? 1697 C. Lestiz Snake in 
Grass (ed. 2) 35 By their own Argument, all the Quakers 
are Harlotted from the Church of Christ. 1864 Daily 
Tel. 9 Feb., How about the courtesans harlotting in your 
streets? es 

+ Ha:rlotize, v. Obs. trans. To make a harlot 
of; to characterize as a harlot; to call harlot. 

1589 Warner 4/d, Eng. vi. xxx. (1612) 150 Is it to har- 
lotize, thinkst thou, a Goddesse, wrong too small? 


Harlotry (ha-tlftri), sd. (@.) [f. Harnor sb. + 
-RY. | 

+1. Buffoonery, jesting; ribaldry, scurrility, scur- 
rilous talk; obscene talk or behaviour. Ods. 

1325 Song Merci 132 in E. E. P. (1862) 122 Now har- 
lotrie for murpe is holde, And vertues turnen in-to vice. 
¢ 1340 Cursor M. 27623 (Fairf.) Of pride be-comis..manikin 
vnnaite oper ping, Als sange of harlotery & lesing. 1377 
Lancet. P. P/. B. v. 413, I haue leuere here an harlotrie or 
a somer game of souteres, Or lesynges to laughe at. 1382 
Wycuir “fh. v. 4 Either filthe, or foly speche, or harlotrie 
[1388 harlatrye; 1526-34 TINDALE gestinge; 1582 Rhev. 
scurrilitie], that perteyneth not to thing. c1440 ¥acob's 
Well (E. E. T. gy 134 Pe v. inche is harlotrie, makyng 
iapys a-forn folk, in pleying at pe spore, at pe bene, at be cat. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 176/1 To do Harlottry, scurrari. 1578 
Gude § Godlie Ballatis Title-p., Diueris vtheris Ballattis 
changeit out of prophane Sangis in godlie sangis, for auoyd- 
ing of sin and harlatrie. 1809 Scotr Fam, Lett. 10 Sept., 
To reprint. .the only original Caxton. .with all the supersti- 
tion and harlotrie which the castrator..chose to omit, 

+2. Filth, trash, Ods. 

1467 Ordin. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 374 Item that no 
man caste donge or harlotry at the slipp, ner vpon the key. 
Ibid. 398 That non persone cast eny donge of eny manere 
harlotre in the Slippe goynge to Severne. : 

3. Profligacy or vice in sexual relations, unchastity; 
the conduct of a harlot; dealing with harlots; the 
practice or trade of prostitution. 

1377 Lanct. P. P/, B. x11. 353 Lechoures. .of her harlotrye 
and horedome in her elde tellen. ¢1386 Cuaucer Merch. 
7. 1018 Thanne shal he knowen al hire harlotrye. c1400 
Destr. Troy 5024 In hordam & harlatry vnhyndly to lye. 
1530 Patscr. 229/r Harlottrye, paillardyse. 1570 LEvINS 
Manip. 104/30 Harlotrie, seretricium., 1645 RUTHERFORD 
Tryal & Tri. Faith (1845) 37 This..causeth Joseph see 
nothing in harlotry, but pure, unmixed guiltiness against 
God, 1858 Froupe Hist. Eng. IV. xviii. 65 Happy con- 
trast to the court, with its intrigues and harlotries. 

4. concr. A harlot; a term of opprobrium for 
awoman. (In 1821 collective.) , 

1584 Peete Arvaignum. Paris ww. iii, A harlotry, I warrant 
her. 1596 SHaxs. 1 Hen. JV, ut. i. 198 A peeuish selfe- 
will’d Harlotry. 1663 Drypen Wild Gallant m1. ii, You 
are a company of proud harlotries: I’ll teach you to take 
place of tradesmen’s wives. 1754 RicHARDSON Grandison 
(1781) III. iv. 26, I expect you will produce the little 
harlotry. 182z Byron Sardan. 1.i. 126 He loved his queen 
—And thrice a thousand harlotry besides. ¢ 1836 LanpoR 
Imag. Conv. Wks. 11. 91/2, I have no patience with the 
bold harlotry. ’ a . 

5. jig. Meretriciousness, illegitimate attractiveness, 

1768 G. Mason Eng. Gard. 1. (R.), The simple farm 
eclips’d the garden’s pride, Ev'n as the virgin blush of 
innocence, The harlotry of art. 1794 Marutas Pus. Lit. 
(1798) 57 They will then perceive ., the harlotry of the 
ornaments. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 425 To throw off .. 
the harlotry of the imagination. 

+B. attrib. or as adj. Base, scurvy, filthy, worth 
less, trashy. Obs. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 305 A young Harlotry 
filth. 1598 GrENEWEY Tacitus’ Descr. Germ. 1. 259 Cattle 
plentie, but for the most part harletry runts. ?c¢ 1600 Dis- 
tracted Emp, u. i. in Bullen O. Pé. III. 193 Thys vertue 
is The scurvyest, harlottryest, undoeing thynge That ever 
mixte with rysing courtyers thoughts. @1607 J. RAyNoLps 
Propth. Hageai iv. (1649) 57 No building was to be found.. 
unles it be three or four harlotrey houses. 1663 DryDEN 
Wild Gallant ut. ii, 1 squorn your harlotry tricks, that I do. 

Harm (ham), sd. Forms: 1-3 hearm, 2-5 
herm, 3 (harem), heerm, (srme), (3-5 arme), 
3-7 herme, harme, (4 harim, arm, 5 harome), 
6 Sc. hairm(e, 3- harm. [Com, Teutonic: OF. 
hearm, corresp. to OFris. herm, OS. harm, 
OHG, harm, haram (mod.G. harm), ON. harmr 
grief, sorrow, rarely harm, hurt (Sw. farm, Da. 
harme):—OTeut. *harmo-2: perh. cogn. w. Skr. 
srama labour, toil.] 

1. Evil (physical or otherwise) as done to or 
suffered by some person or thing; hurt, injury, 
damage, mischief. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1893 No he mid hearme of hlides nosan, 
ges[tas] grette. a@1123 O. E. Chron. an. 1101 His men 
mycel to hearme zfre zedydon. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 
277 To gret harm to al bys lond, the gode kyng he slou. 
¢ 1340 Cursor M. 4898 (Fairf.) Do ham na arme in na way. 
¢1380 Sir Ferwmb. 2578 Pay mowe no3t her y-wys hem- 
selue fram herme saue. ¢1384 CuHaucer H. Fame i. 537 
Thou shalt have no harme truely. c 1400 Maunpev. (1839) 
iv. 23 Sche doth non harm to no man, but 3if men don hire 
harm. 1442 Searchers’ Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (1888) 18 
Ye same place has taken mikel herm for defaut of a gutter. 
c1530 H. Ruopves Bk. Nurture 28 in Babees Bk. 72 Vnto 
your Elders gentle be, agaynst them say no harme. a 1586 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxxv. 59 3¢ knaw quhat hairme he 
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hes susteind. 1632 Lirucow Trav. 11. 62 What harme was 
done by us amongst the Infidels, we were not assured, 
1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 62 Caterpillars .. do very 
great harm. 1705 HIcKERINGILL Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 21 Harm 
watch, Harm catch. 1791 Mrs. RapciirFE Rom. Forest x, 
I meant no harm. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. 11.44 Aware 
that the divulging of the truth might do harm. 1875 Jowetr 
Pilato (ed. 2) V. 331 Rains doing harm instead of good. 

b. With aand /. An evil done or sustained ; an 
injury, a loss, 

a 1000 Czdmon's Gen. 756 Ealle synt uncre hearmas ze- 
wrecene. cr200 Vices §& Virtues (1888) 59 Ar Su muje 
polizen alle harmes and scames and bismeres, c 1380 WycLir 
Sel. Wks. 111. 349 Oper bodili harmes. c 1461 Paston Lett. 
No. 428 II. 73 Of ij harmys the leste is to be take. 1583 
Basincton Commandm. viii. (1637) 73 Wise is hee, whom 
other mens harmes can cause to take heede. 1728 MorGan 
Algiers II, iv. 263 The inconceivable Harms he did to 
Christendom. 1863 Loncr. Wayside Inn, Birds of Killing- 
worth xix, They. .from your harvests keep a hundred harms. 

ec. Out of harm’s way: Out of the way of doing 
or of sustaining injury. 

@166r Futter Worthies (1840) I. xviii. 61 Some great 
persons .. have been made sheriffs, to keep them out of 
harm’s way. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 207 He took care to 
keep himself out of harms way. 1711 STEELE SZect. No. 136 
? 4 People send Children :. to School to keep them out of 
Harm’s way. 1890 H. M, Stantey Darkest Africa I. xiv. 
333 They had..migrated in time out of harm's way. 

+ 2. Grief,sorrow, pain, trouble, distress,affliction. 
Also with a and p/. To make harms (quot. 1375): 
to make lamentation. Ods. 

a1o00 Czdmon's Gen. 751 Eac is hearm gode, mod-sorg 
zemacod, a@1300 Czrsor M, 24089 Pis harm mi hert it held 
sa hard. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 68 Mony ane 
Of hir kine. . Folowit hyr, makand harmys. c 1386 CHAUCER 
Sgr.'s T. 578, | wende verraily That he had felt as muche 
harm as I Whan pat I herde hym speke and saugh his hewe. 
1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xiii. 197 Sic hauie harme sall 
happin to 3our hart. 1627 F. E. H/zst. Edw. II (1680) 47 
He lays aside his Arms, for harms to feed his humour. 

+3. Pity, a pity. (Cf F. dommage.) Obs. 

c1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 4230 It was harme it wanted 
oght. 3535 Stewart Cron, Scot. III. 44 Sobbit full soir 
that harme wes for to heir. 

4. attrib. and Comé., as harm-doer, -doing, -tak- 
ing; harm-averting, -eschewing adjs. 

c 1220 Bestiary 389 Husebondes hire haten for hire harm 
dedes. 1386 in Rymer Madera (1709) VII. 526/2 Pair sall 
not be at pa Rydings no Harme doynges. 1477 Ear 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 81 Them .. yt ben harmedoers and 
loueth falshode and desepcion. 1571 GoLpiInc Calvin on 
Ps, xxxiv. 11 To live quietly .. without any harmetaking. 
1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 1. v, I judge they may pass without 
harm-doing to our Cause. 1889 R. B. Anperson tr. Ryd- 
berg’s Teut. Mythol. 102 Harm-averting songs. 

Harm,v. Forms: 1 hearmian, 2-3 haremen, 
hearmen, hermen, 2-5 herme, 3-4 hermien, 
3-7 harme, 4 harmi, -y, 6 arme, 4- harm. [OE, 
hearmian, f. hearm Harm sb.: cf. OHG. harman, 
harmen, hermen to calumniate, injure. ] 

To do harm (to); to injure (physically or other- 
wise) ; to hurt, damage. Orig. zztr. To be hurt- 
ful, with dative (like L. zocére), which was some- 
times in ME, expressed by ¢o, but generally became 
a simple object, making the verb ¢rans. 

¢ 1000 ELrric Hom. 1.140 Gif du hine forzitst, hit hearmad 
pe sylfum and na Géde. cxooo in Leg. Rood 105 Peah pe 
hit hearmize sumum. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 107 To hermen 
alle monnen, a@1225 Ancr. R. 64 Pe wise mon asked .. 
hweder ei bing hermed more wummon pene hire eien. 1340 
Ayenb, 23 To opren ha wyle harmy..to miszigge to ham pet 
he wyle harmi. 1393 Lanet. P. PZ C. 11. 248 And holy 
churche porw hem worth harmed for euere. 1548 Hau 
Chron., Hen. VI, 175 Protractyng of tyme onely hurted 
and harmed the Kyng. 1653 WALTON Angler vii. 153 
Harme him as little as you may possibly, that he may live 
the longer. 1659 D. Pett Jmpr. Sea 77 note, An High 
Elme. .in the midst of a Garden... harms all round about it. 
1784 CowPer 7ask vi. 578 He that hunts Or harms them 
there, is guilty of awrong. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 
291 When a man has no sense he is harmed by courage. 

b. absol. To do harm or injury. 

1362 Lanci. P. P2. A, 11. 136 And hongeb him for hate 
pat harmede neuere. 1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 23 She 
can no more harme than cana she ape. 1633 P. FLETCHER 
Ps. exxvii. (R.), As arrows .. Where they are meant, will 
surely harm, And if they hit, wound deep and dread. 

Hence Harmed, Ha:rming ///. adjs. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 228/1 Harmyd, dampnificatus. 1563 
Hyit Art Garden. (1593) 149 They temper the harming 
force of the colde of it. 

Harm, -e, obs. forms of Arm sd.1 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3237 He..clepys hym in harmez. 

||\Harmala (ha-smali), harmel (hiumel). 
[Late L., = Gr. dppada, from Semitic; cf. Arab. 
Je > harmil wild rue, whence the form harme/; 


cf. F. harmale (1694 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Wild rue, Peganum Harmala, a plant native 
to Southern Europe and Asia Minor. Also a/trié., 
as harmala red, a red colouring matter obtained 
from the seeds of the plant. Hence Harmaline 
(ha-mmaloin), Chem., a white crystalline alkaloid 
(C\yH,N,O) obtained from the seeds of wild 
rue. Harmalol (haamilgl), another alkaloid 


(Cy. Hy.N,O), from the same source. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 140 Sealf. .armelu..wyl on buteran 
to sealfe. 1753 CuHambBers Cycl. Supp., Harmala, Harmel, 
or wild rue. 1847 Craic, Harmaline. 1865 Warts Dict. 
Chem. \11.7 The seeds contain about 4 per cent. of alkaloids 


HARMINE. 


of which one-third consists of harmine and two-thirds of 
harmaline. Harmala red, the seeds of harmala contain 
also a red colouring matter. 1889 Watts’ Dict. Chem., 
Harmaiol. 

+ Harman, Zhieves’ Cant. Obs. [Origin of first 
syllable uncertain, ? from Aardman ; -man(s as in 
crackmans, darkmans, etc.] 

1. pl. Harmans, the stocks. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 The harmans, the stockes. 
Ibid. 86 So may we happen on the Harmanes.., So we maye 
chaunce to set in the stockes. 1609 Dekker Lanthorne & 
Candle-it. C iij b, To put our stamps in the Harmans. 

2. Short for arman beck: A constable. 

1725 New Cant. Dict., Harman, a Constable. a 179% 
Grose O/Zo (1796) 231 When I leave Nan in the vile Har- 
man’s hands. 1829 Lytton Disowned 8 The worst have an 
awe of the harman’s claw. 

Hence + Ha‘rman-beck [deck, Brak 50.3], a 
constable; the parish-constable or beadle. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 The harman beck, the 
Counstable. 1609 DEKKER Lanthorne § Candle-lt. C iij b, 
The Ruffin cly the nab of the Harman beck. 1641 Brome 
Foviall Crew 11. Wks, 1873 III. 388 Let’s. . bowse in defiance 
o’th’ Harman-Beck. 1822 Scott Wiged xxxv, I am not the 
lad to betray any one to the harman-beck. 

Harmatian (haimé-fan), a. 
Gppat- chariot +-IAN.] (See quots.) 

1774 Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) I. 386 Plutarch enumerates 
the changes which he made in the Harmatian, or chariot air. 
1861 J. S. ADAMS 5000 Mus, Terms, Harmatian or chariot 
air, a spirited martial air employed to animate the horses 
that drew the chariot during battle. 

|| Harmattan (haimez‘tan, in 18th c. ha-mmi- 
ten). Also 7 harmetan, 8 -atan, (air-mattan). 
[From haramata, the name in the Fanti or Tshi 
lang. of W. Africa. 

According to Norris in Phil. Trans. LX XI. 52 (1780) ‘a 
corruption of Aherramantah, compounded of Aherraman 
to blow and /ak-tallow, grease, with which the natives rub 
their skin to prevent their growing dry and rough’; but 
acc. to Christaller, Dict. Asante & Fante Lang. (Basel 1881), 
a borrowed foreign word, viz. ‘Sp. harmatan, an Arabic 
word’, (But no such Arabic word has been found.)) 

A dry parching land-wind, which blows during 
December, January, and February, on the coast of 
Upper Guinea in Africa; it obscures the air with 
a red dust-fog. 

167 R. Bonun Wind 195 Of the Harmetans in Guiny. 
1723 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea (1735) 149 Air-mattans, or Har- 
matans, are impetuous Gales of Wind from the Eastern 
Quarter about Midsummer and Christmas. 1725 J. REYNOLDS 
View Death (1735) 30 And Harmatans revenge the richness 
of their oar. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. i. 5 During those 
months when the harmattan is known to raise clouds of dust 
high into the atmosphere, 

attrib. 1671 R. Bonun Wind 196 The Harmetan Winds, 
so called by the Natives, come..in December about Christ- 
mas. 1803 T. WINTERBOTTOM Sverra Leone I. ii. 2 note, 
Known by the name of the harmattan wind. 1828 CARLYLE 
Misc. (872) I. 187 The Harmattan breath of doubt. 

Harmel: see HARMALA. 

Harmer (haumor). [f. Harm v.+-rrR1.] One 
who or that which harms; an injurer. 

1583 BapincTon Commandm. viii. (1637) 69 Harmers of the 
commodities which they inioy, 1838 J. SrRuTHERS Poetic 
Yales 14 Fell Boreas, cruel harmer. 

+ Harmesay’, harmisay’. Sc. Ods. Also 
6 harmissa, [Origin uncertain; it perh. contains 
the word arm.] A cry of grief or distress ;= ‘alas’. 

a1487 How Good Wife taught her Dau. 102 Than ‘had 
I wittyn !’ will thai say, With mony ‘allas’ and harmesay. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 84 ‘Bot now’, he said, 
‘allace, and harmissa! For all that welth is went full far 
awa’, 1552 Lynpesay Monarche 5973 Than sall thay say, 
With mony hydous harmesay, Allace! gude Lorde. 1603 
Philotus clv, Allace, and harmisay..quhat sall I say? 

Harmful (haimfil), a. [f. Harm sd. +-FuL.] 
Fraught with harm or injury ; injurious, hurtful. 

a 1340 Hampore Psalter Ixi. 10 It is a harmefull winninge 
to win cattell andtinerightowsnes. 1388 Wyc.ir Prov. i. 22 
Hou long foolis schulen coueyte tho thingis that ben harm- 
ful to hem silf. c¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Mon. xiv, 
How harmefull it wolde be to the kynge, and to his reaume, 
yff his commons were pouere. 1549 UDALL, etc. Evasm. 
Par. Heb. iv. (R.), An harmfull person. 1562 J, Heywoop 
Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 95 Better is .. A harmelesse lie, than 
a harmefull true tale. “1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis 
v. v. 344 Fame is ever quicker..to bring us harmefull news, 
then such as we desire. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 115 
And sleepy Poppies harmful Harvests yield. 1814 Cary 
Dante, Par. 1v. 65 That other doubt Which moves thee, is 
less harmful. 1885 Manch. Exam. 15 May 4/7 Toestablish 
and endow a particular form of religion by the State is 
harmful to religion generally. , 

Harmfally (ha-imfili), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] 
In a harmful manner; injuriously, mischievously. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. u. pr. i. 21 (Camb. MS.) Cast a-way 
hir pat pleyyth so harmfully. 1534 More Ox the Passion 
Wks. 1274/2 To see theyr fayned friend..so harmefully 
disceiue them. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 353 Men that 
were harmfully troublesome, 1891 Leeds Mercury 25 May 
5/3 The thought..operated harmfully upon his mind. 


Harmfulness. [f. as prec. + -Nuss.] The 


quality of being harmful ; injuriousness. ; 

1580 Sipney Arcadia v. Wks. 465 This Daiphantus. .dis- 
guised himself like a woman ; which being the more simple 
and hurtless sex might easier hide his subtile harmfulness. 
1696 Tryon Misc. 1. 12 Whether it be in Vertue, or in 
Harmfulness. 1850 Kincstry A/t, Locke i, Deeds and 
words, of the harmfulness of which I had no notion. 


Harmine (haumoain). Chem. [f. Harma(ia 
+ -INE.] An alkaloid (Cys Hy,N,0O) contained in 


[irreg. f. Gr. 


HARMING. 


the seeds of HARMALA, or obtained by oxidation 
of harmaline. (Discovered in 1847.) Hence Har- 
minic ac7d, an acid (Cy)H,N,O,) obtained by 
oxidation of harmine. 

1864 Wesster, Harmine, 1865 Watrs Dict, Chem. III. 
10 Harmine..is a weaker base than harmaline. 1889 /d7d., 
Harminic acid. 

Harming, v//. sb. [f. Harm v. + -1nc!.] 
The action of the verb Harm; harm, injury, hurt. 
In quot. @ 1300 =sorrow, grief. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 9385 A! lauerd, gret herming was par. 
c1470 Henry Wallace 1. 110 Erle Patrik..harmyng did ws 
mast. 1623 Drumm. or Hawrn. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 
117 The harming of the one is the weakning of the working 
of the other. 1719 D’Urrey Pills I. 189 Dreadful harming. 

Harmissa, var. of HarmEsay Ods. 

Harmless (ha‘amlés), a. [f. Harm sd. + -LESS. ] 

1. Free from harm or injury; unhurt, uninjured, 
unharmed. Now vare. 

c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 72/39 Harmles he feol and hol man 
i-nov3. ¢1385 Cuaucrr L. G. W. 2664 Hypermnestra, To 
passen harmlesse of that place, She graunted hym. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxiv. 201 The scottes escaped harme- 
lees. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Sabrina xvi, Drowne mee, and 
let my mother harmlesse goe. 1685 CorrTon tr. Montaigne 
I. 482 Some .. undertook by this means ., to save harmless 
the religion of others. 1848 THackEray Van, Fair xii, 
Pecking up her food quite harmless and successful, : 

2. Free from loss, free from liability to punish- 
ment, or to pay for loss or damage ; esf. in Zo save 
harmless. 

1418 E. 2. Wills (x882) 33 That p® same Ionet saue and 
kepe harmeles myn heirs..a-3ens Iohn Roe, 1481 Caxron 
Reynard (Arb.) 46 Yf ye saue me harmles in the spirituel 
court. 1592 West 1st Pt. Symbol. § 103E, That he the 
same R. S...shall acquite, discharge, and from time to time 
for euer saue harmelesse the said H. M. and J. his wife. 1651 
J. Marius Bills of Exchange 23 Giving Bond to save 
harmelesse. 1755 Macens /nusurances 1. 112 It was agreed 
to keep the king harmless. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 
472 A person..covenanted .. that he would save the lessee 
harmless from any claiming by, from, or under him. 

3. Free from guilt; innocent, arch. 

1297 R. Gouc. (1724) so9 Harmles me him nom, & mid 
hors to drou, & suppe anhunge him. 13., Z. £. Addit, P. 
A. 675 Pe ry3t-wys man schal se hys face, Pe harmlez hapbel 
schal com hym tylle. 1529 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 279/1 
To the helpe and defence of his good and harmelesse neygh- 
bour, against y® malice and crueltie of y® wrong doer. 1594 
ist Pt. Contention vi. 24 In Pomphret Castle harmelesse 
Richard was shamefully murthered. 1627-77 FertHam 
Resolves 1. xxix. 50 How happy .. those things live, that 
follow harmless Nature? 1863 Mrs, C. Crarke Shaks. 
Char. v. 134 Up to the very last scene, she bears him harm- 
less of all suspicion. 

4. Doing or causing no harm; not injurious or 
hurtful ; inoffensive, innocuous. 

1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1047/1 They loue 
better hunger and thurste, then the harmelesse lacke of 
them bothe. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hex. VJ, ut. i. 71 The sucking 
Lambe, or harmelesse Doue. 1653 WALTON Angler i. 16 The 
most honest, ingenious, harmless Art of Angling. 1718 
Morrevux Quix. (1733) II. 279 The harmlessest Fellow in 
the World. 1809-10 CoLeripGE /’viend (1865) 29 One of the 
most harmless of human vanities. 1894 J.T. FowLer Adam- 
nan Introd. 32 The harmless snake. 

5. Comb., as harmless-looking. 

1890 Marie Coretit Wormwood III. 248 Liquid. .harm- 
less-looking as spring-water. 

Ha‘rmlessly, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] Ina 
harmless manner; without causing or receiving 
injury. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1v. xx. (1634) 740 They 
might behave themselves harmlesly and quietly together. 
1653 Watton Angler i. 32 He had spent that day .. both 
harmlesly and in a Recreation that became a Church-man. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 301 Their balls passed harm- 
lessly over the heads of the Russians. 1880 M¢Cartuy 
Own Times IV. 83 The sudden tumult was harmlessly over. 

Harmlessness. [f. as prec.+-ness.] The 
state or quality of being harmless ; inoffensiveness. 
_ 1596 Tuomas Lat, Dict. (1606), Znnocentia, innocencie, 
integritie, harmelessenesse, 1646 P. BULKELEY Gospel Covt. 
v. 382 Justnesse in dealing without holinesse, is but 
heathenish harmlessnesse. 1758 Warpurton Div. Legat. 
Pref. Wks. 1811 IV. 55 Its harmlessness or malignity is the 
only matter of inquiry, 1879 Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. 1x. 
151/t The absolute harmlessness of the safety matches, 


tHarmoge. Ods. [L. harmogé = Gr. dppoyn 
joining, fitting, arrangement, f.dpyd(ew to fit] A 
harmony of colours or sounds, 

1601 HoLtanp Pliny II. 528 As for the apt coherence of 
one colour with another, the ioint as it were between, and 
the passage from one to another, they named it Harmoge. 
1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. v. 128 The alteration could no more 
certainly be defin'd, then [by] the Semitons or Harmoge in 
Musick. 

Harmole, harmehole, obs. ff. ARMHOLE. 

€1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 637/17 Hec acella, harmole. 
©1475 Pict. Voc. Ibid. 748/2x Hoc bachium, a harmehole. 

|| Harmonia (hammounia). Anat, [L. har- 
monia, a. Gr. appovia joining, joint, agreement, 
harmony, etc.; in Galen, ‘the union of two bones 
by mere apposition’, See also Harmony.] A 
kind of suture in which the two bones are apposed 
to each other by plane or nearly plane surfaces. 
1657 Physical Dict., Harmonia, is the juncture ofa bone 
ey aline, 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade M. (ed. 2) 41 The 

armonia suture is the simple apposition of contiguous sur- 
faces. 1881 Mivart Cat 121 The adjoined even edges form 
what is termed an harmonia or false suture. 
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+Harmoniac (haiméwniek), a. nonce-wi. 
[f. Gr. dppovia Harmony + -ac.] Relating to 
harmony, or to the cultivation of music; =Har- 


monic a. 1. Also adbsol. 

1771 Mrs. J. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 1. 
212 They talk of nothing but the charms of the Harmoniac 
meeting. Jd. 216 The Harmoniac met last night .. The 
Harmoniac is over. 


+ Harmoniacal, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
Full of harmony, harmonious; harmonical. 

1536 Primer Hen, VIII, Jesus, the honor Angelicall, 
To them so sweet armoniacall. 1620-55 I. Jones Stove- 
Heng (1725) 23 There’s no one Structure .. wherein more 
clearly shines those harmoniacal Proportions. a 1660 Ham- 
MOND 19 Serv. v. Wks. 1684 IV. 592 To tune him to that 
sweet harmoniacal Gospel temper. 1693 J. Beaumont Ox 
Burnet’s Th. Earth 1. 71 Another mind, to whom other 
harmoniacal Laws may be more pleasing. 

[f. L. har 


Harmonial (hamméwnial), a. rare. 
monia, a. Gr. dppovia HARMONY + -AL.] Pertaining 
to or characterized by harmony or agreement ; har- 
monious. (In quot. 1622, Relating to collation of 
parallel passages; see HARMONY 6.) 

1569 SanForD tr. Agvippa's Van. Artes 30b, A certaine 
Harmoniall daunsinge of the heauenly Bodies. 1622 CaLtis 
Stat. Sewers (1647) 121 Seeing the Statute Law can receive 
no due construction, but by the rules of the Common Law, 
I have..made a harmonial composition of them both. 1691 
Tryon Wisd. Dictates 111 All Vegitative Foods .. are far 
more agreeable and harmonial than Flesh or Fish. 1884 
Nonconf. § Indep. 17 Jan. 55/3 The peeping moon con- 
tributes to the harmonial rivalry of colour. 


+ Harmo‘nian. Obs. rare—}. [f. L. harmonia 
Harmony + -AN, after mzszcian.] One versed in 
harmony or music; a musician. 


1603 HoLtanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1257 Lasus the harmonian 
-- brought a great change into Musicke, 

Harmonic (hamp'nik), a. and sd, [ad. L. 
harmonic-us, a. Gr. appoyvitds skilled in music, 
musical, in neut. pl. dpyovixd as sb.,theory of music, 
music, f. dpywovia’ Harmony: see -I0, Cf. F. har- 
monique (14th c. in Hatz,-Darm.).] 

A. adj, 1. Relating to music, musical; in re- 
ference to ancient music, Relating to melody as 
distinguished from rhythm. Ods, exc. in specific 
uses. 

Harmonic hand: a figure of the left hand, having the 
finger-joints marked with the syllables denoting the notes 
of Guido Aretino's scale. Harmonic telegraph : see quot. 
1884. 

1570 Levins Manip. 121/33 Harmonicke, harmonicus. 
1603 Hotianp Plutarch's Mor. 1259 The Harmonique skill 
conteineth the knowledge of intervals, compositions, sounds, 
notes and mutations, 1694 W. Ho.tpEer Harmony (1731) 
Introd., Of the Nature of Sound in General; and then, more 
particularly, of Harmonick Sounds. 1782 Burney Hist. 
Mus. 11. 90 No proof can be found in the writings of Guido 
that the Harmonic Hand was of his construction, 1852 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xi, At the Sol’s Arms, where the Har- 
monic Meetings take place. 1880 W.H. Husk in Grove 
Dict, Mus. 1. 82 An association for. . printing the best music 
..called the Royal Harmonic Institution. /id. 691 Haring- 
ton..born in 1727..founded the Harmonic Society of Bath. 
1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. Supp., Harmonic telegraph, a 
telephone, which sends messages by audible musical tones. 

b. Addicted to music; musical. 2once-use. 

1796 Burney Mem. Metastasio 11. 200 Heroes of the 
harmonic family. Jd/d. Il. 377 Take care of your health, 
for the honour of the harmonic family. , 

2. Sounding together with pleasing effect; har- 
monious, in harmony, concordant. 

Harmonic triad, an old name for the common chord. 

1667 Mitton P. L. 1v. 687 With Heav’nly touch of instru- 
mental sounds In full harmonic number joind. 1728 Pore 
Dunc. 1. 254 Ass intones to Ass, Harmonic twang! of 
leather, horn and brass. c1800 K. WuitE Music vi, Softest 
flutes or reeds harmonic join’d. 1845 Zucycl. Metrop. V.774 
Harmonic triad .. another name for the common chord. 
1872 Huxtey Phys. viii, 212 A tuning-fork may be set 
vibrating, if its own particular note or one harmonic with it, 
be sounded in its neighbourhood. 

b. Melodious, tuneful, sweet-sounding. rave. 

31815 W. H. Ireranp Scvibb/eomania 36 Harmonic and 
vigorous poesy. ae 

3. Mus. Relating to harmony (as distinct from 
melody and rhythm); belonging to the combina- 
tion of musical notes in chords. 

1661 BLounr Glossogr. (ed. 2), Harmonick..that pertains 
to harmony, which is the accord of divers sounds or notes. 
1784 Sir W. Jones Mus. Modes Hindus Wks. 1799 1. 413 

atural philosophy ., limits the number of mixed, or har- 
monick, sounds to a certain series. 1869 OuSELEY Counterp. i. 
x When we look at a piece of harmonized music from the har- 
monic point of view, we confine our attention to the chords 
of which it is composed, 1879 Sat. Rev. 6 Dec, 699 Chro- 
matic notes are used .. for two .. purposes—a_ harmonic 
purpose in modulation to new keys, and a melodic purpose 
in ornamentation. 

4. Acoustics and Mus. Applied to the tones pro- 
duced by the vibration of a sonorous body in aliquot 


parts of its length (see B. 2); relating to such tones. 

Harmonic scale: the scale formed by the series of har- 
monics ofa fundamental note. Harmonic stop: an organ- 
stop in which each of the pipes is pierced with a small hole 
in the middle of its length, so as to give the note correspond- 
ing to half the length; e. g. the harmonic flute. 

1831 Brewster Nat. Magic viii. (1833) 182 The acute 
sounds given out by each of the vibrating portions are called 
harmonic sounds. 1867 TyNDALL Sovnd ili. 123 The sounds 
of the Eolian harp are produced by the division of suitably 
stretched strings into a greater or less number of harmonic 
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arts by a current of air passing over them. 1880 E. J. 
'AYNE in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 665 Any brass instrument, 
such as the hunting horn or military bugle.. yields the 
familiar harmonic scale. 1880 E. J. Hopkins /did. 666 
Harmonic stops have in recent years come into great favour. 
1881 C. A. Epwarps Organs 157 [The] Harmonic-flute .. is 
an open flue stop .. of extreme beauty, the tone being full 
and fluty. t 
+b. Optics. Applied to ‘ accidental’ or subjec- 
tive complementary colours, formerly supposed to 
be analogous to harmonic sounds, Odés, 

1831 BREWSTER Oftics xxxvi. 309 As in acoustics, where 
every fundamental sound is.,accompanied with its harmonic 
sound, so..the sensation of one [colour] is accompanied by 
a weaker sensation of its accidental or harmonic colour. 
1858 G. Barnarp Landscape Paint, 29 The term harmonic 
has been applied to accidental colours because the primitive 
and its accidental colour harmonise with each other in 
painting. 

5. Math. a. Applied to the relation of quantities 
whose reciprocals are in arithmetical progression 
(e.g. 1, 4,4, 3,-.-) 3 or to points, lines, functions, 
etc., involving such a relation ; = HARMONIOAL 7. 

(This application, which originated with the ancient Pytha- 
goreans, is generally held to have arisen from the fact that 
a string or other sonorous body, divided into segments whose 
lengths are 4, 4, 4, etc. of the total length, gives a definite 
series of musical notes whose relations are of fundamental 
importance in harmony; see A. 4, B. 2. 

Harmonic conjugates, each of the two pairs of points AB, 
CD, in relation to the other pair, in a straight line ACBD 
divided harmonically at C and B, WH. division, division of 
a line at four points A, C, B, D, such that the lengths AC, 

B, AD, are in harmonic proportion ; also analogous divi- 
sion of an angle or other magnitude. HH. Zencil, a system 
of four straight lines in a plane meeting at one point, such as 
to divide harmonically every straight line that cuts them. 
H. progression, the relation of a series of quantities whose 
reciprocals are in arithmetical progression, or such a series 
itself. H. proportion, the relation of three quantities in 
harmonic progression; the second is said to be a harmonic 
mean between the first and third. HY. xange or row, a series 
of four points ina straight line, forming two pairs of harmonic 
conjugates, 

1706 Weg ones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 79 Whence, if 
the 2 first ‘terms of an Harmonic Proportion ie given, the 
3d. is readily found. 1862 Muxtcany Mod. Geom. 7 Four 
right lines drawn from the same point and cutting a right 
line harmonically (called a harmonic pencil) will also cut har- 
monically any other right line meeting them. 1881 Casry 
Sequel to Euclid 88 If C and D be harmonic conjugates to 
A and B, AB is called a harmonic mean between AC and 
AD. 1885 Leupesporr Cremona’s Proj. Geom. 41 If.,the 
harmonic range..be proieced upon any other straight line, 
its projection... will also be a harmonic range. 1895 Story- 
MAsKELYNE Crystallogr. § 63.75 Harmonic division of a 
zone, Jdid., The harmonic division of an angle. 

b. Harmonic motion, a periodic motion, which 
in its simplest form (simple harmonic motion) is 
like that of_a point in a vibrating string, and is 
identical with the resolved part, parallel to a dia- 
meter, of uniform motion in a circle, Hence in 
many connexions, as 

Harmonic function, a function consisting of a series of 
terms, each of which expresses a harmonic motion; in a 
wider sense, any function that satisfies a differential equa- 
tion of a class of which that expressing a simple harmonic 
motion is the first example. Harmonic analysis, the calculus 
of harmonic functions, an important part of modern mathe- 
matical analysis. Harmonic curve, a curve in which the 
ordinates are a simple harmonic function of the abscisse ; a 
curve of sines. Harmonic analyser, an integrating machine 
invented by Lord Kelvin for producing mechanically the 
harmonic constituents of meteorological, tidal, and other 
curves, 

1867 THomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. i. § 53 Simple har- 
monic motion .. Such motions [are] approximately those of 
the simplest vibrations of sounding bodies .. whence their 
name. J/did.§ 56 The velocity of a point executing a simple 
harmonic motion is a simple harmonic function of the time. 
Ibid. § 75 A complex harmonic function, witha constant term 
added, is the proper expression. .for any.. periodic function. 
fbid. 1.1. App. B, The..method..commonly referred to by 
English writers as that of ‘ Laplace’s Co-efficients ’..is here 
called spherical harmonic analysis .. A spherical harmonic 
function is defined as a homogencons function, V, of x, y, 2, 

2 2 V 
aa * dy? a, 22 
1882 Mincuin Unifl. Kinemat.7 If a point..moves-.round 
in a circle with constant velocity, the foot .. of the perpen- 
dicular from the point on any diameter of the circle moves 
backwards and forwards..with a motion which is called a 
simple harmonic motion. 


6. Relating to or marked by harmony, agreement, 
or concord (in general sense); harmonizing in aspect 
or artistic effect ; harmonious in feeling, etc. 

1756 T. Amory ¥. Buncle (1770) I. i. 33, I came to a little 
harmonic building, that had every charm and proportion 
architecture could give it, 1784 J. Porrer Virtuous 
Villagers 1.110 Souls. .united by harmonic union. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 11. 3 The most 
harmonic of all contrasts. 1893 J. Putsrorp Loyalty to 
Christ 11. 435 He is Harmonic Man, He is God manifested. 


Anat. Belonging to or of the nature of a Har- 
MONIA, q.V. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. (1828) III. xxxiv. 402 ote, 
A harmonic suture is when the margins of two flat bones 
simply nt each other without any intermediate substance, 

SO, 

1. 7. A theory or system of musical sounds or 
intervals ; that part of acoustics which relates to 
music. (Rarely in szg.) Obs. exc. in reference 
to ancient systems. 

1709-29 V. Manpey Syst. Math., Arith. 48 That the 


which satisfies the equation 








=o, 
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Lovers of Musick may have the Proportions in view .. we 
thought it convenient in this place to expose the Harmonicks 
of the Ingenious John Kepler. 1760 Stices in PAZ. Trans. 
LI. 698 Harmonic was divided into these seven parts; 1. of 
sounds, 2. of intervals, 3. of genera, 4. of systems, 5. of 
tones, 6. of mutations, 7. of melopceia. 1837 WHEWELL 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 50 The truths of Harmonics .. 
were cultivated with much care, 

2. (Short for harmonic tone.) One of the secon- 
dary or subordinate tones produced by vibration of 
the aliquot parts of a sonorous body (as a string, 
reed, column of air in a pipe, etc.) ; usually accom- 
panying the primary or fundamental tone produced 
by the vibration of the body as a whole. Also 
called overtones or upper partials (as being of 
higher pitch than the fundamental tone). 

Harmonics are sometimes produced independently, as in 
the violin and other stringed instruments by varying the 
point of contact of the bow, or by lightly pressing the string 
’ with the finger at special points, and in certain wind instru- 
ments by varying the force or direction of the breath. 
Natural harmonics: the series of harmonics naturally pro- 
duced by the vibration of a string, etc., in halves, thirds, 
quarters, and so on; also, on instruments of the violin class, 
harmonics obtained from an open string, those from a 
stopped string being called artificial harmonics. Grave 
harmonic : a name sometimes given to a low tone resulting 
from the combination of two tones=dzfferential tone. 

1777 Sir W. Jones Zss, Arts Poems, etc. 196 These acces- 
sory sounds, which are caused by the aliquots of a sonorous 
body vibrating at once, are called harmonicks, and the whole 
system of modern Harmony depends upon them, 1831 H. 
MELVILt in Preacher II. 2811 The harmonics of some Italian 
musician. 1880 E. J. Payne in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 664 The 
harmonics. .determine..as has been lately proved by Helm- 
holtz, the quality of musical tones. /ézd. 665 Natural 
harmonics. .are an important resource in harp music. . Brass 
instruments are richest in the practical employment of 
harmonics. 1884 Haweis My Musical Life i. 26-7 Playing 
all sort of melodies in flute-like harmonics. 

3. Math. = Harmonic function (A. 5b), in the 
wider sense. Spherical harmonic, a harmonic 
function having a relation to Spherical Geometry 
akin to that which functions expressing harmonic 
motion have to Plane Geometry. Such are spherd- 
cal solid harmonics, spherical surface harmonics, 
seclorial, tesseral, and zonal harmonics, etc. 

1867 THomson & Tair Nat. Philos. 1. i. App. B, General 
expressions for complete spherical harmonics of all orders. 
1873 Maxwe tt Electr. & Magn. 1. 163 When the poles are 
given, the value of the harmonic for a given point on the 
sphere is a perfectly definite numerical quantity. 1885 
Watson & Bursury Math. Th. Electr. §& Magn. 1. 67 To 
express the potential at any point P of any distribution of 
matter in a series of spherical solid harmonics. Jé7zd. 68 It 
is evident that the density of this distribution on the sphere 
must be symmetrical about OC, and must therefore be ex- 
pressible in a series of zonal harmonics with OC as axis. 

Harmonica (hammp‘nika). Also 8 armonica. 
[fem. of L. Aarmonzcus HARMONIC, used subst. ] 

1. Name of several different musical instruments. 

a, An instrument invented by Dr. B. Franklin, consisting 
of a row of hemispherical glasses fitted on an axis turned 
by a treadle and dipping into a trough of water, played by 
the application of the finger ; an improvement of the earlier 
‘musical glasses’, Also applied to other forms in which 
the tones are produced in various ways from graduated 
glass bowls or tubes. b. An instrument consisting of a row 
of glass plates mounted on a resonance-box and struck with 
hammers. c. A kind of mouth-organ ; also applied to other 
wind-instruments with reeds. (See also HarMonicon.) 

1762 Frankwin Lett. Wks. 1887 III. 204 In honor of your 
musical language, I have borrowed from it the name of this 
instrument, calling it the Armonica. 1778 Ph7l. Surv. S. 
Trel. 453 The invention of the musical glasses, now improved 
into the harmonica. 1831 Cartyte Misc. (1857) II. 207 
His genius is not an A°olian harp, but a scientific harmonica. 
1863 T'yNDALL Heat viii. § 301 The flame would sing..as in 
the well known case of the hydrogen harmonica. 1880 
Grove Dict. Mus. 1.663 The name Harmonica is now used 
for a toy-instrument of plates of glass hung on two tapes 
and struck with hammers. 1880 A. J. Hirxins Jé7d. 667 
In England keyboard harmonicas with bellows were known 
by the name of Seraphine. 

2. Name given to different organ-stops. 

1840 Specif. Organ, Town Hall, Birmingham in Grove 
Dict. Mus. 11.601 On Solo Manual.. Harmonica, 4 ft. 1852 
Sere Organ 98 Harmonica..is a register of a most refined, 
delicate tone. 1880 Strainer & Barrett Dict. Mus. T., 
Harmonica .. A name sometimes given to a mixture stop 


on foreign organs. 

Harmonical (hammpnikal), a. Also 6 ar- 
monical. [f. as HARMONIC + -AL.] 

1. Marked by harmony or agreement; harmonious, 
concordant: = Harmonic a. 6. (In later use mostly 


fig. from 4.) Now rare. 

1531 Evyor Gov. 1. xx, Sterres and planettes, and their 
motions harmonicall. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
1. (1589) 415 To distribute liberally and according to har- 
monicall proportion. their gifts, graces, and good turnes. 
1676 Cupwortu Ser. 1 Cor. xv. 57 (ed. 3) 81 The soul of 
man was harmonical as God at first made it, till sin, dis- 
ordering the strings and faculties, put it out of tune. r1691—- 
17or Norris /deal World 1. xii. (1704) 465 The harmonical 
consent of these two Divine writers, 1851 Ruskin Stoves 
Ven. 1, xx. § 18 The arrangement of shadows .. in certain 
harmonical successions, 


2. Relating to or obtained by collation of parallel 


passages in different books: see Harmony 6, 

1612 I’. Taytor Comm. Titus i. 11 Partly by the expresse 
texts of Scripture: partly by harmonical, parallel, and 
sutable places. 1697 C. Lysiiz Svake in Grass (ed. 2) 354 
One Harmonical Gospel made out of the four Gospels, 


Vou. V. 
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+3. Belongirg or relating to music, musical; 
= Harmonic a. 1. Obs, 

1603 Hotianp Plutarch’s Mor. 581 (R.) To judge of song 
and harmonical measures. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 105 After 
euery three whole Notes Nature requireth, for all Har- 
monicall vse, one Halfe-Note to be interposed. 1796 
Hutton Math, Dict., Harmonical Interval, the difference 
between two sounds, in respect of acute and grave. 1837 
Wuewe t “ist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 255 What new har- 
monical truth was illustrated in the Gregorian chant? 

+b. In ancient Greek music: = ENHARMONIC I. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 486 (R.) Among sundry 
kinds of music, that which is called chromatical. .enlargeth 
 -the heart, whereas the harmonical contracteth and draweth 
it in. 

+ 4. Of sounds, etc., esp. of musical notes: Har- 
monious, concordant, consonant ; sweet-sounding, 


tuneful: = Harmonic a. 2. Obs. 

15.. Proverbis in Antig. Rep. (1809) IV. 409 In the Speris 
of the planettis makynge sownde armonical. 1596 Firz- 
Gerrray Sir #. Drake (1881) 24 Fetch Orpheus harpe with 
strings harmonicall. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 873 Harmonicall 
Sounds, and Discordant Sounds are both Actiue and Positiue. 
1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycé. s.v., Harmonical intervals. .are the 
same with concords. 1774 Mitrorp Harmony of Lang. 
186 The Italian has harmonical graces which the English 
cannot reach, 

+b. ¢ransf. Of verse: Rhythmical, melodious, 
sweet-sounding. Ods. 

1589 Putrennam Lug. Poesie u. (Arb.) 144 This ditty of 
th’ Erle of Surries, passing. sweete and harmonicall. 1652 
AsuMoLte Theat. Chem. Brit. Proleg. 12 Unlesse their 
Verses. .were form'’d with an Harmonicall Cadence. 

5. Relating to harmony, or the combination of 
notes in music: = HARMONIC @. 3. ? Obs. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cy'c/. s.v.. In its more proper and 
limited sense, harmonical composition..may be defined, the 
art of .. concerting several single parts together, in such 
manner as to make one agreeable whole. 1795 Mason Ch, 
Mus.i. 10 Not only the effect of musical sounds in melodious 
succession, but of these too in harmonical combination. 

+6. =Harmonic a. 4. Obs. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/, s.v., Harmonical sounds are pro- 
duced by the parts of chords, etc. which vibrate a certain 
number of times while the whole chord vibrates once. 

7. Math. =Harmonica.5. +Harmonical num- 
ders: numbers in harmonic progression (o0és.). 

1569 J. SANFoRD tr. Ag7vippa’s Van. Artes 25b, Of Har- 
monical Numbers, and Geometrical. 1597 Mor.iry /xtrod. 
Mus. Annotat., Harmonical proportion is. .when the greatest 
of three termes is so to the least as the difference of the 
greatest and middle termes is to the difference of the 
middle and least. 1727-51 CHamBers Cyc/. s.v., Harmon- 
ical series is a series of many numbers in continual har- 
monical proportion. 1881 Casey Sequel to Euclid 89 The 
reciprocals of lines in arithmetical progression are in har- 
monical progression. 1882 C. SmitH Cozic Sect. (1885) 53 
PQ: PS::PR—PQ:PS—PR, so that PQ PR PS are in 
harmonical proportion. 

+b. as sd. ( pl.) Straight lines forming a harmonic 
pencil; quantities in harmonical progression. Ods, 
a1746 Mactaurin Algebra (1779) 456 Any right line which 
meets four harmonicals is cut by the same harmonically. 
1796 Hutton Math, Dict. s.v., The reciprocals of Har- 
monicals are arithmeticals. 

+8. Anat. =Harmonic a. 7. Obs. 

1578 Banister H7s/. Man 1. 5 A simple line, and Har- 
monicall meting, haue the Bones of the nose. 

Harmonically (hampnikali), adv. 
+-LY 2.] 

+1. In the way of harmony or agreement ; agree- 
ingly, harmoniously. (Sometimes fg. from 2.) Ods. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions v. § 3.175 A flexible .. voice, 
accommodated in manner correspondent to the matter .. 
conueyeth the passion most aptly. .and almost harmonically. 
1613 F. Roparts Rev. Gosp. 65 What point soeuer the 
fathers do harmonically and with consent of all, agreeingly 
maintain. 1681 Fiavet J/eth. Grace xiii. 265 One and the 
same spirit harmonically works in all believers through the 
world. 

+2. With harmony or concord of sounds; con- 
cordantly, tunefully, harmoniously. Ods. 

1589 PurrennaM Eng. Poesie u.i. (Arb.) 79 Poesie is a skill 
to speake and write harmonically. 169r Norris Pract. Disc. 
tog A Lute..though never so Harmonically Set and Tuned, 
yields no Musick till its Strings be artfully touched. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 88 ? 3 The sounds of the consonants 
are less harmonically conjoined. 

3. Mus. In relation to harmony. 

1775 STEELE in Phil. Trans. LXV. 74 These two specimens 
of melody .. are harmonically the same, though rhythmi- 
cally different. 1880 C. H. H. Parry in Grove Dict. ATus. 
I, 676 Otherwise they [the chords] would have no notes in 
common and the connection between them harmonically 
would not be ostensible. , 

4. Math. In a harmonic relation or proportion, 

1597 Mortey /xtrvod. AZus. Annot. (.*.) ij, If you diuide 
the same [diapason] harmonically. 1603 Hottanp Plu- 
tarch's Mor. 1255 Plato. .intending to declare harmonically 
the harmony of the foure elements of the soule..in each 
interval hath put downe two medieties of the soule, and that 
acording to musical proportion. 1676 P/zl. Trans. XI. 745 
One only line cut in three parts, which Line he calls cut 
harmonically. 1706 W. Jones Sy. Palmar. Matheseos 79 
When 3 Terms are so disposed .. they are said to be 
Harmonically Proportional. 1882 C. Smiru Conte Sect. (1885) 
53 If PQRS be a harmonic range, then Q and S are said 
to be harmonically conjugate with respect to P and R, 


+ Harmo‘nicalness. O¢s.  ‘ Harmonical’ 
quality ; tunefulness, harmoniousness, 

1691-8 Norris Pract, Dise. (1711) 111. 209 That connexion 
that is between such Motions upon it [the lute] and the 
Harmonicalness of its sound, 


[f. prec: 








HARMONIOUSLY, 


Harmonichord (hamp'nikjid).  [ad. F. har- 
monicorde, f. harmonium + corde CHORD.] A key- 
board instrument invented by Kaufmann in 1810, 
in which the tone (resembling that of a violin) was 
produced by the friction of a revolving cylinder, 
charged with rosin, against the strings. 


1835 S7ppl. to Mus. Library 11. July 71 The harmoni- 
chord was not quite in tune. 1880 in Grove Dict. Mus. 

+ Harmonician (haimoni‘fan). Ods. [f. Har- 
MONIC + -IAN: cf. meustczan.] One versed in har- 
mony or musical theory. 

1760 Stites in Phil. Trans. LI. 699 The modes admitted 
by the Aristoxenians were thirteen .. to which two more 
were added by later harmonicians, 1776 Sir J. Hawkins 
Hist. Mus. 1, 1. vii. 334 Ptolemy and the rest of the Greek 
harmonicians. 

Harmonicon (haimp'nikfn). [a.Gr. dppovixdy, 
neut. sing. of dpyovixds HARMONIC.] A name given 
to various musical instruments. 

a. =HarmonicAra. b. =Harmonica rb; also applied 
to instruments similarly constructed. ¢. A mouth-organ 
consisting of a row of free reeds arranged in a case so as to 
give different notes by expiration and inspiration. d. A 
kind of barrel-organ with a number of stops imitating various 
orchestral instruments ; also called orchestrion. e@. Chem- 
ical harmonicon, an apparatus in which musical tones are 
produced by flames of hydrogen or other gas burning in 
glass tubes. 

1825 Specif. FP. H. Smith's Patent (U.S.) 7 Apr., Musical 
glasses, calledthe Grand harmonicon. 1842 Mechanic's Mag. 
XXXVII. 70 The pressure of the performer's finger..is the 
great charm of such instruments as the harmonicon [etc.]. 
1864 Encet Jus. Anc. Nat. 11 Instruments consisting of a 
series of pieces of sonorous wood. .made to vibrate by being 
beaten with a stick or hammer, like our harmonicon. 1875 
Lorwy & Foster tr. Weinhold’s Introd. Exp. Phys.374 As 
in the glass-harmonicon which consists of strips of glass 
affixed to cords at the nodal points. /ézd, 379 The apparatus 
. .has been termed the chemical harmonicon, 1880 STaINER & 
Barrett Dict. Mus. T., Harmonicon,a toy instrument which 
consists of free reeds inclosed in a box in such a way that 
inspiration produces one set of sounds, respiration another. 
1885, Daily News 17 Aug. 6/: (Stanf.) A very great curiosity 
is the rock harmonicon, or musical stones ..‘reduced to 
music’ by Crosthwaite, of Keswick. 

Also 6 ar- 


Harmonious (hamoéunias), a. 
monious, Sc. ermonius. [ad. F. harmonieux 
(14th c.), f. harmonie HARMONY : see -OUS.] 

1. Marked by harmony, agreement, or concord ; 
agreeing, accordant, concordant, congruous ; having 
the parts or elements in accord so as to form a con- 
sistent or agreeable whole. 

1638 T. WuitakeErR Blood of Grape 6 If contraries shall bee 
adhibited to a harmonious temper, ’tis the cause of discord. 
1643 Mitton Divorce 11. xiii, The .. statutes of God .. are 
most constant and most harmonious each to other. 1753 
Hocartu Anal. Beauty viii. 40 A... harmonious order of 
architecture in all its parts. 1804 J. GRAHAME Sabbath 816 
Th’ ethereal curve of seven harmonious dyes. 1820 W. IRVING 
Sketch Bk. 1. 40 The very difference in their characters 
produced an harmonious combination. 

b. Marked by agreement of feeling or sentiment ; 
free from discord or dissent; consentient, unanimous. 

1724 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 116, I .. am glad Mr, 
Paisley’s call will be harmonious. 1849 Macautay /is¢. 
Eng. 11. 213 No constitutional question had ever been 
decided..with more harmonious consent. 1870 KE. PEAcock 
Ralf Skirl. 1. 160 A long and not quite harmonious interview 
with his wife. 

2. Characterized by harmony of sounds; sounding 
together with agreeable effect; in harmony, con- 
cordant; tuneful, sweet-sounding; full of harmony. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 64 His ermonius sang. 1570 Dre 
Math. Pref. 22 As, for Astronomie, the eyes; So for Har- 
monious Motion, the eares were made, c¢1586 C'rEss 
PemprokE Ps, xtvu. ili, Hark, how did ring Harmonious 
aire with trumpetts sound. 1633 G. Hersert ZJemple, 
Aaréni, Harmonious bells. 1784 Cowper 7 ask 1. 767 Your 
songs confound Our more harmonious notes, 1836-7 DickENsS 
Sk. Boz, Miss Evans & Eagle 140'They formed an harmonious 
quartett. 1853 C. Bronte V7llette xli, His voice..mixed 
harmonious with the silver whisper .. [of] light breeze, foun- 
tain, and foliage. . 

b. transf. Of persons: Singing, playing, or 
speaking tunefully or agreeably. 

1530 Parscr. Introd. 15 The frenchemen .. covet .. to be 
armonious in theyr speking. 1592 GREENE Goat's W. Wit 
(1617) 11 The sight and hearing of this harmonious beauty. 
1738 GLover Leonidas 1. 400 Harmonious youths.. In lofty- 
sounding strains his praise record. 1880 Grove Dict, Aus. 
I. 655/t The popular air known as ‘The Harmonious 
Blacksmith’. 

Harmoniously (ham niosli), adv. 
+-LY %.] Ina harmonious manner. 

1. In the way of agreement or congruity; in har- 
mony; so as to form a consistent whole. 

1632 Porter O/d Mus. Airs in Brit, Bibl, (1812) Il. 319 
Who hatha human soule and musicke hates, Hates his owne 
soule that’s made harmoniously. 1693 Lp. Preston Boeth. 
mt. 151 The Sovereign Good which ruleth all things power- 
fully, and disposeth them softly and harmoniously, 1819 
MontcomeEry //ymn ‘ The glorious universe around’ ii, All 
His works with all His ways Harmoniously unite. 

b. With harmony of feeling or sentiment. 

1671 J. Wenster Metallogr. xii. 178 They .. did har- 
moniously agree. 1770 Burke Pres, Déiscont. (R.), Jt was 
their wish to see publick and private virtues not dissonant 
and jarring .. but harmoniously combined. 1883 FRoupE 
Short Stud. VV. 1. xii. 159 They were now able to work 
harmoniously together. 

2. With harmony of sounds; tunefully. 


[f. prec. 
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HARMONIOUSNESS. 


1611 Cotcr., Melodiensement, melodiously, harmoniously, 
musically, tunably, 1635 Suirtey Corvonat. v. (R.), Aking’s 
name Doth sound harmoniously to men at distance. a@1720 
Suerrietp (Dk. Buckhm.) Wes. (1753) I. 269 Poetry, har- 
moniously divine. 

Harmo‘niousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Harmonious condition or quality. 

1679 KinG in G, Hickes Spirit of Popery (1680) 37 Har- 
moniousness and Oneness in the things of God. 16 
Towerson Serm. Ch. Mus. 27 The Organ..both by the 
Lowdness, and the Harmoniousness thereof doth ., carry 
the Voices of Men along with it. 

Harmoniphon, -phone (haimp‘nifpn, -foun). 
[mod. f. Gr. dppovia Harmony + -fwvos -sounding. 
Cf. F. harmoniphon (Littré).] 

A musical instrument consisting of a tube like that 
of a clarinet, inclosing a set of free reeds governed 
by a keyboard like that of a harmonium. Also 
applied to a musical box with a combination of 
reeds and pipes. 

1839 Mus. World Oct. 410 The Harmoniphon .. lately in- 
vented by M. Paris of Dijon. .resembles.,the concertina., 
but it is played by keys like those of a pianoforte. 1880 
Libr. Univ. Knowl. X. 335 When they [musical boxes] have 
acombination of reeds and pipes, they are known as flutes, 
celestial voices, and harmoniphones, | 1884 /ucycl. Brit, 
XVII. 106/2 Barrel organs, mechanical flutes, celestial 
voices, harmoniphones. 

Harmonist (ha-1monist). [f. Harmonize z. : 
see -18T; cf. F. havmoniste (18the. in Hatz.-Darm.). ] 

1. One skilled in musical harmony, a. A player, 
singer, or composer of ‘harmonies’ or tuneful 
sounds; a musician. Also fg. A poet (cf. szmger). 

1742 Younc N7/. Th, ut. 81 Sweet Harmonist ! and beautiful 
as sweet! 179t Hupprsrorp Sadmag. 83 Ballads I have 
heard rehears’d By harmonists itinerant. «1800 CowPEr 
Lines to Dr. Darwin 3 Sweet harmonist of Flora’s court ! 
1828 Worpsw. Power of Sound xii, The Ocean is a mighty 
harmonist. ’ 

b. A composer skilled in harmony (as distin- 
guished from melody, etc.); one versed in the 
theory of harmony, a writer on harmony. 

a1790 ApAM Situ /yztt. Arts u. Ess. (1795) 174 A musician 
may be a very skilful harmonist, and yet be defective in.. 
melody. .and expression, 1873 LowELL Among my Bhs. Ser. 
11. 284 Milton was a harmonist rather than a melodist. 1880 
E. Gurney Power of Sound 271 Modern harmonists are un- 
willing to acknowledge that the minor triad is less consonant 
than the major. 

e. One of a school of ancient Greek musical 
theorists who founded the rules of music on the 
subjective effects of tones, not on their mathematical 
relations, as the canonzsts did, 

1570 Der Math. Pref. 22 The Controuersie betwene the 
auncient Harmonistes, and Canonistes, 

2. One who collates and harmonizes parallel nar- 
ratives, or the like ; one who makes a harmony, es. 
of the Gospels; see Harmony 6. 

1713 Netson Life Bf. Bull (1714) 140 He chargeth the 
Harmonist with confounding the Terms of Scripture, 1871 
Freeman //ist, £ss. (1872) 17 The .. careful translator and 
harmonist of the English Chronicles, 1x W. F, Apenry 
How to read the Bible 108 The temptation of the harmonist 
is to smooth away all differences between the accounts he 
has set himself to bring into line. 

3, One who reduces something to harmony, agree- 
ment, or concord; a harmonizer. 

1809-10 CoLeriDGE /’yiend (1865) 78 The intelligence which 
- controls, .occurrences, is. .represented. under thename., 
of the supreme harmonist. 1840 Lytron Piler. Rhine xix, 
The swayers and harmonists of souls. 1876 Farrearen in 
Contemp. Rev, June 140 The harmonists of science and re- 
ligion he rated as little better than knaves. 

b. Pre-established harmonist, one who accepts 
the doctrine of pre-established harmony: see Har- 
MONY I. (0nce-use.) 

1838 Blackw. Mag. XLIV. 234 The occasionalists and 
pre-established harmonists. 

4. (with capital 47.) One of a communistic reli- 
gious body in the United States, founded by Geo. 
Rapp of Wiirtemberg in 1803; they settled in 
Pennsylvania, and founded a town called Harmony 
(whence their name), and another called Economy. 

1824 Byron 3uan xv. xxxv, When Rapp the Harmonist 
embargo’d marriage. 1875 NV. Amer. Rev. CXX. 227 The 
followers of Rapp at Economy (the Harmonists). 

Harmonistic (ha:mébnisstik), a and sd. [f. 
prec. + -10.] 

A. adj, Belonging to the work of a harmonist 
(sense 2); relating to the collation and harmonizing 
of parallel passages. 

1860 Exticorr Life Our Lord i. 19 note, Modern writers 
on harmonistic study. 188x Wesrcotr & Hort Grk. NV. 7. 
II, 124 Its most dangerous work is‘ harmonistic’ corruption, 
that is, the partial or total obliteration of differences in 
passages otherwise more or less resembling each other. 

B. sb. (Also in /.) Harmonistic studies; the 
branch of Biblical criticism which seeks to har- 
monize the Gospels or other parts of the Scripture 
narrative. 

_ 1875 J. B. MeCievtan NV, Test. 372 The present entirely 
independent contribution to Harmonistics. 1886 A. B. Bruce 
Mirac, Elem, in Gosp. iv. 137 The old Harmonistic., 
reduced the divergent narratives into conformity..on the 
principal that [etc.]. 

Hence Harmoni'stically adv., in the manner of 
a harmonist ; in relation to a ‘ harmony’ of writings. 
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1885 J S. Brack tr. Wellhausen'’s Proleg. Hist. Israelv. 
i. 154 The precept being thus harmonistically doubled, 

Harmonium (hammod"nivm), [a.F. harmonium 
(invented by Debain, ¢ 1840), deriv. of Gr.-L. har- 
monia or Gr. dppdvios harmonious: cf. melodiune.] 

A keyboard instrument, the tones of which are 
produced by free metal ‘reeds’, tongues, or ‘ vibra- 
tors’, actuated by a current of air from bellows, 
usually worked by treadles; a kind of reed-organ., 

Strictly distinguished from the A mer7can organ by the fact 
that the air is driven outwards through the reed-pipes, 
whereas in the latter it is sucked inwards; but the name is 
sometimes extended to include the American organ. 

1847 [/lustr. Lond. News 7 Aug. 95/2 Pianos, melodiums, 
harmoniums, eolinas, &c. too dear at any price. 1879 
Strainer AZusic of Bible 27 What could the musical historian 
of a thousand years hence gather of the construction of 
a harmonium f[etc.], from the derivation of their respective 
names? 1880 Miss Brappon Yust as I am xxxiv, The 
schoolmistress began her voluntary on the harmonium. 

Hence Harmo‘niumist, one who plays a har- 


monium, 

1886 Standard 18 Mar. 8/6 A Clergyman’s daughter wishes 
for an engagement as Harmoniumist. 

Harmonization (ha:monoaizéifon), [f next 
+-ATION.] The action or process of harmonizing. 

1. Reduction to harmony or agreement ; recon- 
ciliation. 

1837 G. S. Faner Yustification xlix, The required har- 
monisation of the apparently opposite declarations. 1879 H. 
Spencer Data of Ethics viii. § 54. 147 That harmonization of 
constitution with conditions forming the limit of evolution, 

2. Mus. ‘The adding of harmony to a melody. 

1880 FE. Gurney Power of Sound 248 The harmonisation 
of melodies, . 

Harmonize (ha‘tmonoiz), v. Also 5 armon- 
yse. [a. F. harmoniser (15-16th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. harmonte ARMONY : see -1ZE. ] 

+1. zntr. To sing or play in harmony. Ods. rare. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 255b/2 The Thrones Songen, the 
domynacyons maden melodye, ‘The pryncypates armonysed. 

2. intr. To be in harmony (wth); to accord, 
agree (in sense, sentiment, feeling, artistic effect, etc.). 

1629 Licutroot Lrubhim 153 R. Tancuman shewes how 
the making of the Tabernacle harmonizeth with the making 
of the world, 1839 James Louis X7V, INI. 24 It harmonizes 
well with his general character. 1850 M‘Cosu D7v, Govi. u. 
i. (1874) 129 Green. .harmonises with red. J7od. The colours 
do not harmonize. 

b. Mus. To be in harmony, form a concord. 

1855 Bain Senses & Int, 11. ii, § 10 The sounds that har- 
monise are .. related to one another numerically in the 
number of their vibrations. 

3. ¢rans. To bring into harmony, agreement, or 
accord ; to make harmonious. 

a. To make harmonious or concordant in sound ; 
to attune. (In quot. 1791, to fill with harmony or 
music.) 

17oo Drypen Cynon & Tph. 34 Love first invented verse, 
and form’d the rhime, The motion measur’d, harmoniz’d 
the chime. 179: W. Bartram Carolina 286 Most of these 
beautiful creatures who annually people and harmonize our 
forests and groves..are birds of passage, 1864 TENNYSON 
Sea Dreams 247 A music harmonizing our wild cries. 

b. To reduce to internal harmony; to render 
tranquil or peaceful; to make agreeable in artistic 
effect. Also adsol. 

1727-46 ‘THOMSON Szamer 467 Dry passion aptly har- 
moniz'd. 1749 Jounson /veve 1. i, When social laws first 
harmonized the world. 1798 ANNA SEwarp Le?#, (1811) V. 
136 Those habits of style which .. harmonize and inspirit. 
1812 Byron Ch, Har. 11. xlviii, Bluest skies that harmonize 
the whole. 1850 Roserrson Sev. Ser. 1. iv. (1872) 59 It 
is the graces of the Spirit which harmonize the man, and 
make him one, 

ce. To bring into agreement (two or more things, 
or one thing wzth another) ; to reconcile. 

1767 A. Younc Farmer's Lett. People 22 The wise policy 

.1s to harmonize agriculture and manufactures. 1845 
Maurice Mor. & Met. Philos, in Encycl. Metrop. 11. 588/1 
An attempt to harmonize the doctrines of the schools, 1871 
L. SternHen Playgr. Eur. iv. wt. 259 A man must have har- 
monised himself with the scenery. 

4, Mus. To add notes, usually of lower pitch, to 
the notes of (a melody) so as to form chords; to 


add harmony to. Also adso/. 

1790 (¢it/e) Songs Composed by Mrs, Hodges. Har- 
monised and Published by Mr. Hullmandel. 1875 OusELEy 
HTarmany iv. 57 Take these three notes as a melody to be 
harmonized. 1873 — Mus. Horm ii. 4 Any man may learn 
how to harmonise correctly, 

Hence Ha‘rmonized ///. a.; Ha‘rmonizing 
vl. sb. and Api. a. 

1643 Licurroor Glean, Ex. (1648) 23 The serious Har- 
monizing of the foure Evangelists together. . will make this 
--cleare, 1789 W. Gitrin Wye (ed. 2) 61 Fogs .. spreading 
over the landscape a beautiful, grey harmonizing tint. 
1871 Freeman //ist. Ess. Ser. 1. iv. 86 A harmonized 
narrative of the martyrdom, 1872 Daily Ted. 11 Jan., ‘The 
harmonising of labour and capital. 

Harmonizer (haamoénoizer). [f. prec. + -mR1.] 
One who harmonizes (see the verb). 

1678 Cupwortu Jntell. Syst, 215 Plutarch [supposed].. 
that all the substance of. the world did exist from eternity, 
unmade; so that God was only the orderer, or the metho- 
dizer and harmonizer, thereof. 1861 J. S. Abams 5000 Mus. 
Terms, Harmonizer..is generally applied to those musicians 
who add passages to the productions of others, fill up scanty 
pieces, or garnish popular airs, 1865 Dickens Wut, nr 
i. vi, You, Sir, harmonizer with myself in opinions, 








HARMONY. 


b. spec. =HARMONIST 2. 

1713 Netson Life Bp. Bull (1714) 103 Our Judicious Har- 
monizer. 1762 W. Creaver Char. David 5 Disdain for 
commentators and harmonizers. 1871 Licutroor Kevis. 
NV. T. iv. 159 Some harmonizer devised the statement. 


Harmonograph (haimp‘négraf), [f. as next 
+ -GRAPH.] An instrument for tracing curves re- 


presenting sonorous vibrations. 

1879 Frul. Sci. N. S. I. 508 Mr. W, J. Wilson exhibited a 
new harmonograph and figures drawn by it. 1880 Atheneum 
20 Nov. 679/1 Mr. Bosanquet .. gave the mathematical 
theory of the curves drawn by the harmonograph,. 

[ad. F. 


Harmonometer (haiméng'métar). 
harmonometre, itreg. f. harmonte W1ARMONY + metre 
(see -METER),] An instrument for measuring the 


harmonic relations of musical notes. 

1823 Crap Technol. Dict., Harmonometre, 1828 Wes- 
ster, Harmonometer, 1861 J. S. ADAMS 5000 Mus. Terms, 
Harmonometre, a string drawn between two points, over 
bridges so arranged as to be lengthened or shortened at 
pleasure, and used for measuring the harmonic relations, 

Harmony (hamoni). Forms: 4-6 armonie, 
-ny(e, (5 armeny, ermony), 6 harmonye, 6-7 
harmonie, 6- harmony. [a. F. harmonie (12th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), =Pr., Sp., It. armonia, ad. 
L. harmonia, a. Gr. dppovia joining, joint, agree- 
ment, concord of sounds, music, f. stem dppo- of 
apps joint, apydew to fit together, arrange. ] 

1. Combination or adaptation of parts, elements, 
or related things, so as to form a consistent and 
orderly whole; agreement, accord, congruity. 

Pre-established harmony, in the philosophy of Leibnitz, a 
harmony between mind and matter, e.g. between the body 
and soul, established before their creation, whereby their 
actions correspond though no communication exists between 
them. 

¢1532 Drewes Jntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1058 Others have 
sayd that it [the operation of God] is a maner of armonie. 
1397 Hooker ccd. Pol. v. xxxviii. § 1 The soule it selfe by 
nature is, or hath in it, harmonie. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 
1. iv. § 6 (1873) 32 The harmony of a science, supporting 
each part the other, is .. the true and brief confutation .. of 
all the smaller sort of objections, 1745 De Foe's Eng. 
Tradesman ii, (1841) I. 18 Here is a harmony of business, 
and everything exact. 1814 Sournry Roderick xx1. 382 
To heavenliest harmony Reduce the seeming chaos, 1847 
Lewes //ist. Philos. (1867) I1. 273 His [Leibnitz’s] favourite 
hypothesis of a Pre-established Harmony (borrowed from 
Spinoza). 1860 TynpaLL Glac. 1. xxiv. 353 Where other 
forces mingle with that of crystallization, this harmony of 
action is destroyed. ; 

b. Phr. Zz harmony: in agreement or accord- 
ance, consistent, congruous. So oud of harmony. 

1816 Kratince 7vav. (1817) 1. 42 He may always be sure 
of finding nature in harmony with herself. 1849 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. 11. 149 This mode of attack..was in perfect 
harmony with every part of his infamous life. 1853 
Maurice Proph. §& Kings i. 11 The vox populi was the 
vox Dei even when the two voices seemed most utterly out 
of harmony, ‘ , 

2. Agreement of feeling or sentiment ; peaceable- 


ness, concord. (Sometimes as fg. from 4.) 

1888 Greene Pandosto (1843) 25 Coveting no other com- 
panion but sorrowe, nor no other harmonie but repentance. 
1667 Mitton P. LZ. vit. 605 Harmonie to behold in wedded 
pair More grateful then harmonious sound to the eare, 1780 
Cowper Progr. Err. 140 Love, joy, and peace make har- 
mony more meet. 1844 H. H. Wirson 477¢. /ndia II. 408 
The harmony which had thus been re-established with the 
Court of Baroda, 

b. Harmony Society: see HARMONIST 4. 

1874 J. H. Brunt Dict. Sects, Harmony Society, a com- 
munity formed in 1805 by. .George Rapp, on the principle of 
having all things common. 

3. Combination of parts or details in accord with 
each other, so as to produce an zesthetically pleasing 
effect ; agreeable aspect arising from apt arrange- 


ment of parts. 

1650 BuLwer Anthropomet. 86 To make up the perfect 
harmony of a Face. 1780 Harris PAilol, Eng. Wks, (1841) 
419 How pleasing the harmony between hills and woods, 
between rivers andlawns? 1879 Cassell’s Techn, Educ, m. 
192 Harmony results from an agreeable contrast, 

The combination of musical notes, either 
simultaneous or successive, so as to produce a 
pleasing effect; melody; music, tuneful sound, (The 
earliest sense in English; in mod. use more or less 
associated with sense 5.) 

Harmony of the spheres: see SPHERE, 

1384 Cuaucer //, Fame 11, 306 Songes ful of Armonye. 
1413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) V. viii. 99 The trees folowed 
him [Orpheus] and the stremes stoden to heren his armony, 
1531 Evyor Gov. 1. xx, Dauid. .playinge swetelye on a harpe, 
with his pleasant and perfect harmonie reduced his [Saul’s] 
minde in to his pristinate estate. 1610 SHaks. Ze. 11. iil. 
18 What harmony is this? my good friends, harke. on 
Mitton P?, ZL. vit. 560 Ten thousand Harpes that tun’ 
Angelic harmonies. 1756-7 tr, Keysler’s Tvav. (1760) III. 
276 Inraptured with the harmony of achoir of angels, 1828 
Worpsw. Power of Sound xiv, Harmony, blest queen of 
smiles and tears, With her smooth tones and discords just. 

b. gen, Pleasing combination or arrangement of 
sounds, as in poetry or in speaking ; sweet or melo- 


dious sound, 

a1529 SKELTON Reflyc. 337 For all his armony In metri- 
call muses. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 14 
Somewhat solaced in hearing the sweete harmony of her 
name. 1780 Cowper Yadble 7. 701 Harmony, strength, 
words exquisitely sought, 1864 ‘Tennyson JZi//on, O 
mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies. 1876 tr. Blaserna’s — 


HARMOST. 


Sound iii. 46 The a speak often, and not without reason, 
of the harmony of the waves. 

5. Aus. The combination of (simultaneous) notes 
so as to form chords; that part of musical art or 
science which deals with the formation and relations 
of chords; the structure of a piece of music in rela- 
tion to the chords of which it consists. 

Distinguished from melody, which is the succession of notes 
forming an air or tune; and, in strict modern use, from 
counterpoint, which is the combination of melodies; but 
also used of any music in parts, and sometimes in early use 
synonymous with counterpoint. 

1526 Pilger. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 291 They excede or 
passe all ioyes as moche as armony passeth melody, 1616 
Butroxar Eng. Lxfos., Harmonie, delightfull musicke of 
many notes. 1727-5r CuAmpers Cycl. s.v. Harmonica, 
The art of harmony has long been known under the name 
of counterpoint. 1782 Burney Hist. Mus. IL. 451 Figura- 
tive harmony, consisting of three or four different melodies 
moving together in consonance. 1867 Macrarren Har 
mony 1. tg Singing in harmony of three parts. 1875 OUSELEY 
Mus. Form i. 2 A knowledge of Harmony and Counter- 
point. 1879 Macrarren Counter. i. (1881) 2 Harmony is 
the simultaneous sounding of several notes, and includes 
concords and discords. . 

6. A collation of passages on the same subject 
from different writings, arranged so as to exhibit 
their agreement and account for their discrepancies ; 
now chiefly used of a work showing the correspon- 
dences between the four Gospels and the chrono- 


logical succession of the events recorded in them. 

1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 8 The Harmonie of the Con- 
fessions of all those Churches.. Which Harmonie was trans- 
lated and printed by .. Thomas Thomas. 1607 A. WILLET 
(4ét/e) An Harmonie vpon the First Booke of Samvel. .diuers 
readings compared, [etc.]. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Evan- 
gelical harmony, a title of diverse books, composed to show 
the uniformity and agreement of the accounts given by the 
four Evangelists. 1732 Harvey (¢/t/e) An Essay for com- 
posing a Harmony between the Psalms and other parts of 
Scripture. 1756 J. Macknicur (¢7#/e) Harmony of the four 
Gospels. 1896 W. I. Apeney How to read the Bible 108 
A ‘harmony’ of the Gospels is an attempt to arrange the 
several contributions of the four evangelists, so that they 
shall all fall into their right places in a common story. 

7. Anat. =HARMONIA, 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 443 It..is distinguished from 
the wedge bone by the bastard seame called a Harmony, 
which is accounted for the ninth Suture. 1668 CuLrerrEr 
& Core Barthol. Anat. Man. tv. v. 340 There are..in the 
Skul, also many harmonies, where the bones are joyned 
together. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 312 
A species of ‘harmony’, as it is technically termed by 
apatomists—two plates of the skeleton being accurately 
and immoyeably fitted to each other, but without being 
decidedly fastened together by serrated edges, : 

Harmost (ha‘imgst). Also 8 harmoste. [ad. 
Gr. dppoorns, f. dpudew to fit, settle, regulate.] 
One of the governors sent out by the Lacedzemonians 
during their supremacy (after the Peloponnesian 
war) to control the subject cities and islands. 

1775 in Asu. 1797 Hotcrorr Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) IV. 
xci. 65 After the battle of Leuctra..the Spartans sent no 
more Harmostes. 1852 Grote Greece IX. 261 ‘The few details 
which we possess respecting these harmosts..are all for the 
most part discreditable. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets Ser. 1, i. 
(1877) 27 Her generals and harmosts made use of their 
authority for the indulgence of their private vices. : 

Harmosty (haumfsti). [f. prec. + -y, as if 
-after a Gr. *apydoreca.] The office of a harmost. 

1852 GrorE Greece ul. xxiii. 1X. 345 Lucrative posts, 
harmosties and others, all monopolised by the Peers. 

+ Harmosyn. Ods. rare. [ad. Gr. dppdavvos 
(Hesych.) =dppoorns.] = HArmost. Hence Har- 
mosy‘nian (vare), in same sense. 

1594 Mirr. Policy (1599) 162 In the Spartane Common- 
weale they had certain set Officers named Harmosyns, who 
had in charge to punish the insolencie of women. 1788 
Chambers’ Cycl. s.v., Harmosynians were magistrates 
among the Spartans. 

Harmotome (ha‘1métoum). AZ. Also error. 
harmotone. [a. F. harmotome (Haiiy), f. Gr. 
dppds joint + -ropos cutting ; app. in reference to 
the fact that the octahedron divides parallel to the 
plane that passes through the terminal edges.] 

A hydrous silicate of aluminium and barium, 
commonly occurring in cruciform twin crystals of 
various colours, Also called cross-stone. 

1804 R. JamEson Syst. Min. I. 222 Cross-stone..Harmo- 
tome. Haiiy. 185x RicHARDSON Geol. ii. (1855) 25 An 
especial value was assigned to the mineral havmotome, or 
cross-stone, on account of the sacred emblem of which it was 
supposed to be the type. 1881 Casse//’s Pop, Educ. V1. 333 


Harmotone .. being frequently found in twin crystals or 
macles, so regular as to form in section a Maltese cross. 


Harn (hain), sd.! Ods. exc. Sc. Usually in pl. 
harns, Sc. hairns (hérnz), Forms: 2 hernes, 
3-4 hernes, 4-5 harnys, 4-7 harnes, 5 herns, 
(bernys, harneys, 6 harnis), 6- harns, 8— Sc, 
hairns. [Late OE. or early ME. harnes, ME. 
hernes; app. from Norse: cf. ON. Ajarne, -ni wk. 
masce. (:—*hernon-, *herznon-) brain (Sw. hierna 
fem., Da. héerne) ; also OHG. hirné (MHG. herne, 
Ger. hirn) neut., MLG, herne, harne, MDu. herne 
fem. and neut., hersene, harsene fem. (Du., in pl. 
only, hersenen, hersens, har-), all going back to an 
orig. neuter *hirzni, *hirsnd, which subseq. passed 
into fem. in MDu. The OTeut. *heran-, *hersn-, 
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was co-radicate with Skr. ¢#shn- head, and Gr. 
«paviov skull, perh. also with L. ceve-drum brain.] 
Brain ; brains. 

a1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 Me dide cnotted strenges 
abuton here haued and uurythen to dt it gede to be 
hernes. c1300 //avelok 1808 Was non of hem that his 
hernes Ne lay ther ute ageyn the sternes. 1303 R. BRuNNE 
Handl. Synne 5032 Pe harnes lay vpp on be stone, 1375 
Barsour Bruce xu. 56 He the hed till harnys claf. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 237/2 Hernys, or brayne (5S, harneys), 
cerebrum, 1501 Douctas Pal. Hon. um. |xxxix, My harnis 
trimblit besily. 1570 Levins Manip. 32/39 Harne, cerebrum. 
1672 Defos. Cast. York (Surtees) 187 She did take the ax 
and knocked her husbands harnes out. 1693 Scot. Presbyt. 
Elog. (1738) 138 And make the Hairns of these Malignants 
a Hodge podge, 1828 Craven Dial. Harns, brains. 1834 
M. Scorr Crazse Midge (1863) 65 My harns are strangely 
confused. 1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 375 In ten minutes, 
that wife’s a weedow, an’ gatherin’ up her man’s harns in 


a napkin. 
Harn, @. and 5d.2. Also 6-7 harne. [A con- 


tracted form of HARDEN a, and s0.] 
A. adj, =HARDEN a. 
1s7i Satir. Poems Refornt. xxix. 17 On sonday his gar- 
mont wes of ane harne sek. 1855 Ropinson Withy Gloss. 
s.v., A wide setten harn apron. 1862 Histor Prov. Scotl. 
22 As coarse as Nancie’s harn sark,—three threads out of the 
pound. 


B. 56.2, = HARDEN sd. 
1622-3 /xv. in Best's Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 162 note, Six 


pound and a half of harden harne, and three of femble harne, 
4s. 165x Carlisle Crt. Leet Rolls in Ferguson & Nanson 
Munic. Rec. Carlisle (1887) 292 For buying lincloth harne 
and yarne before the markett bell ring. 1790 Burns Tave 
o’ Shanter 171 Her cutty sark, o’ Paisley harn. 1793 Sta/ist. 
Acc. Scotl., Perthsh, V\. 236 (Jam.) Weavers who..manu- 
facture..what they call Harn, and coarse packing cloth. 
1806 Forsytu Beauties Scotl. IV. 42 Coarse fabrics, pro- 
vincially called ¢zvee/s, harns, and straikens. 

Harness (ha-inés), 56. Forms: 3-5 harnais, 
4 hernis, 4-5 harnays, hernays, ~eys, -oys, -es, 
4-6 harnes, 4-7 her-, harneis(e, -eys(e, 5 har-, 
hernas, harnysse, harnoys, 5-7 harnesse, 4— 
harness (6 -ys, -iss, -ass, 6-7 -ish, 7 -ois, -ace). 
See also Innus(s. [ME., a. OF. hariets, -ots (her-), 
mod.F. arnais (Picard harnas), whence also Pr., 
Sp. arnes, Pg. arnez, It. arnese, med.L. (h)ar- 
nestum, har-, hernastum, harnascha, harnasch 
(neuter). Ulterior origin uncertain; the OF. de- 
rived vb. harnesquier, -eschier, shows that harnets 
represented an earlier *harnesc, L. type *harniscune. 
From the Fr. came also MHG. harnesch, -nasch, 
-nas (12th c.), Ger. harnisch mase.; MDu. har- 
nas(ch), Du. harnas neut.; Icel. harneskja fem. 

Often assumed to be of Celtic origin, on the strength of 
mod. Breton harnez, hernez, (x) old iron, (2) harness, cuirass 
(Le Gonidec), compared with mod. Welsh Aazarnz iron (OW. 
hearn, Olr. iarn :— Proto-Celtic *Zsarno-), But Thur- 
neysen, Keltoromanisches 36, points out fatal difficulties, 
phonetic and chronological. Breton Aavnez (in this sense) 
is prob. from French, et 

In the obscurity that surrounds the origin of the word, the 
primary sense and the order of sense-development remain 
uncertain. Several specific uses appear in Engl. about the 
same time; and the arrangement here followed is provisional. 
It seems probable that a general sense of ‘equipment, 
furniture, outfit, gear, tackle’, is the original.] . 

1. Tackle, gear, furniture, armament; the equip- 
ment or mounting of any thing; e.g. of a ship, a 
fishing-rod, the metal-work of a girdle, etc. (0s.). 
Still used of the mechanism by which a large bell 

Sead 


is suspended and rung. 

[1294 Rolls of Parit. I. 128/2 Harnesia ad navem illam 
spectantia. 1333-4 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, In..emenda- 
cione hernes del fyschors’. 1423 Act 2 Hen. V/,c. 17 Null 
Orfeour ne Juellour nautre homme qe oepere harneis dar- 
gent.] a@1450 /ysshynge w. Angle (1883) 6 Ye muste furst 
lurne to mak 3owr harnes pat ys to sey your rod your lynys 
.. & your okes! 1483-4 Act x Rich. III, c. 12 No.. 
maner Gurdels nor eny Harnes wrought for Gurdels, 1530 
PatsGr. 229 Harnesse for a gyrdelle, ferreure. 1632 J. 
Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 11 A bastard Galley of 
three and thirty banks..and adorning her with double 
harnesse, tackling and furniture. 

2. The defensive or body armour of a man-at-arms 
or foot-soldier; all the defensive equipment of an 
armed horseman, for both man and horse; military 


equipment or accoutrement. //7s¢. or arch. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 309 Norreis & Surreis .. 
With hors & herneis at Carlele mad samnyng. @ 1450 
Golagros & Gaw. 566 All the harnes thai hade, Baith birny 
and breist-plade. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 1x. xl, Youre 
harneis & horses haue. ben fayre and clene kepte. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A.1. i. 2 To make harnoys of yron and 
steel. 1535 Coverpate 1 Kings xx, 11 Let not him yt 
putteth on y® harnes make his boast like him yt hath put it 
of. 58x Savire Zacitus’ Hist. 1. xxix. (1591) 44 A kind 
of harnish .. composed of iron plates or stiffe bend-lether. 
1605 Suaxs. Mach. v. v. 52 Ring the Alarum Bell, blow 
Winde, come wracke, At least wee’l dye with Harnesse on 
our backe. 1606 HoLtanp Swefon. Annot. 5 Enoplia was a 
kinde of Moriske daunce after a warlike manner in harnois. 
r6rr Biste 1 Kings xxii. 34 A certain man drew a bow ata 
venture, and smote the king of Israel betweene the ioynts 
of the harnesse. a@1680 BuTLER Rew. (1759) I. 219 Old 
Knights-errant in their Harness fought. 1852 Loner. Warden 
Cingue Ports xi, A single warrior, In sombre harness mailed. 
is 1503 Hawes Exam. Virt. xi. (Arb.) 46 Good hope 
thy legge harneys shall be. 1558 Br. WATSON Sev. Sacram, 
i. 2 Christe.. hath armed vs with a seuen fold harnes, that is 
to say, with the seuen giftes of the holy gost. 1607 Row- 
Lanps Famous Hist. 54 What scales of Harness arm that 


HARNESS. 


crooked nose And teeth? 1835 Lyrron Réensi u1. iii, Men 
who win power, easily put on its harness, dignity. 1857 
Lawrence Guy Liv. iv. 35 To watch him in his training, 
and spy out the joints in his harness. [Cf. r6rx above]. 

b. Phrase, /o harness: cf. lo arms. 

1475 Dk, Noblesse 69 Alle the comyns..[stode] sodanly to 
harneys and rebelled ayenst the duc of Exetyr. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen, VII, 42b, Cryes were made, every man to 
harneys. 

e. With a: A suit of mail: see quot. 1559. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonzes of Aymon i. 44 Many fayr harneyses 
shynyng. 1548 Act 2 § 3 Edw. V/,c.2 Preamb., Souldiors 
well furnished with good Horses and Harnesses. 1559 
Lane. Wills I, 153 My soune .. shall have one harnys that 
ys to saye a plate coote or jacke a salletta payre of speutes 
and ahalbert. 1720 Srryre Stow's Surv. (1754) IL. v. xxxi. 
566/2 Such able men as had white Harnesses. 1828 Scorr 
FM, Perth iii, Had the laird not wanted a harness, 

+d. transf. pl. Men in harness ; men-at-arms. 
2a1400 Arthur 314 Than hadde he out of Normandye .. 
Fowre skore bowsand harneys. 

+3. The baggage or portable equipment of an 
army, a party of travellers, etc. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 11642 Bath ass and ox at wit pam war, 
And bestes pat pair harnais [v. 7» hernays, harneis] bar. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 236 Pis burgeis..Pe may & 
hir herneis did led vnto be kyng. ¢ 1380 Six Fertwmb. 1748 
Oure harneys comep her be-hynde wip to hundred men 
araid. c1400 Ron. Rose 7477 Whan the pilgrymes commen 
were.. Hir harneis nigh hem was algate. 

4, The trappings or accoutrements of a horse: 
formerly including those used in riding, but now 
confined to the gear or tackle of a draught horse 
or other animal. ‘ The traces of draught horses, 
particularly of carriages of pleasure or state: of 
other carriages we say geer’ (J.). 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 4599 ‘To wynne hors and 
harnyse. ¢1350 Will. Palerne 4281 No seg vnder heuene., 
araized more beter .. Of hors & of harneys & alle oper gere. 
€1380 Sir Ferumb. 3664 Pe sadel..With gold was fret and 
pretious ston, and pe harneys was of golde. c1440 Prom/p. 
Pardv. 228/t Harneys for hors, falere. 1463 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 34 My beste hors with sadil and brydil, with alle the 
beste harneys for oon horslongyng therto. 1530 Patscr. 229/2 
Harnesse for the plough horse, arnoys de cherue, 1600 
Hottann Livy xxxix. xxxi. 1043 C. Calpurnius .. highly 
praised the horsemen, and rewarded them with rich harnish 
and trappings. 1636 Davenanr Wilts Wks. (1673) 215 
Another Coach it drives from the Strand! Then have at the 
Harnace, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury it. 336/t Horses are: 
fastned by their Harnish..to draw the Coach. 1743 Boston 
Post-Boy 28 Nov. 4/1 Advt., A fine open chariot, with the 
harnesses for two horses. 1824 R. Stuart //is/. Steant 
Engine 22 It then bears itself quietly under the harness, 
(like good horses). 1834 Mrpwin Angler in Wales I. 39 
Wild horses..which had never before been in harness, | 

b. fig. Working equipments ; the conditions, 
routine, and obligations of regular work. Zn 
harness, in the routine of daily work; ¢o die in 
harness, i.e. in the midst of work. 

1841 THackeray Gt. Hoggarty Diamond ii, In early times, 
before we were well in harness. 1841 Emerson Lec/., Wan 
the Reformer Wks. (Bohn) I. 237 He must .. take on him 
the harness of routine and obsequiousness. 1868 Ho_me Lee 
B. Godfrey xvii. 101 Queer pair to run i’ harness, 1871 L. 
SternEn Player. Eur. xii. (1894) 279 After a holiday, the day 
on which we resume harness joins on to the day on which we 
dropped it. 1875 Hamerton /ntedl. Life x. vil. 371 The 
finest intellects have never lived in harness, 1875 [see Diz 
v. 3). 1883 S. C. Hatt Refrospect I. 193 Palmerston .. 
died, as he had lived, in harness, working to the last. 1889 
Barinc-Goutp Pennycomequicks IL, xviii. 26 1f you insist 
on going into harness at once, in two years I shall be attend- 
ing your funeral, " ; 

+5. Household and personal equipment ; furni- 


ture; apparel. Ods. 

1340 Ayend, 24 Pe diztinge of his house wyp eyse of loste, 
and obre manere harneys. cx350 7d. Palerne 1582 William 
..wel hima-tyred Gayliinclobes of gold & oper gode harneis. 
c1440 Promp. Parv, 228/1 Harneys, or hustylment (A. in- 
strumentys longynge to howsolde), w/ensile. c1440 Gesta 
Rom. x1. 159 (Harl. MS.) She dude of hir harnes, and come, 
and laye downe by him. x11 Vatton Churchw. Acc. 
(Somerset Rec. Soc.) 13x Of Iohn Gurnan for ye Church 
harnes. 1602 FuLpEcKE Pandectes 47 ‘Chey had about their 
harneys certaine yron buttons. E 

6. The apparatus in a loom by which the sets of 
warp-threads are shifted alternately to form the 


shed ; the mounting. 

1572 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 341 That every 
weaver have in his house or shop from the summe of 16 bores 
to the summe of 700 harneyses and slayes, 3 beares betweene 
everyharnys. 1826 in Patents for Invent.(1861)88 (Weaving) 
These healds or harness, when complete, are formed by what 
I shall term double perfect loops, 1832 G. R. Porrer S7dk 
Manuf, 216 Heddles, which are commonly called the harness 
of the loom. 1836 Ure Cotton Manuf, (1861) IL. 224 The 
harness of the draw-loom is not confined by leaves but every 
cord carries a mail or loop for the warp. 

+7. Privy members. Also, privy harness. Obs. 

1382 Wyc ir Gen. ix. 22 The privey herneis of his father. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prol. 136 Euery wight .. ‘That hath 
swich harneys as I of tolde. 1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) III. 
453 Pere [in Nysa] men helep ner prive herneys wip pynne 
leves. 15.. Frere & Boye in Ritson Anc. Pop. P. (2790) 45 
Unnethes on hym he had one cloute.. His harneys for to hyde. 

+ 8. Ware, gear; fig. affairs, matters. Obs. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. ? 900 Why bat a man synneb as 
by which temptacioun or by excitynge of ober folke .. and 
alle such maner harneys. ¢1440 York Myst. xv. 102 Loo ! 
here slyke harnays as I haue, A baren broche by a belle of 
tynne At youre bosom to be. 

9. attvib. and Comb., as (in sense 4) harness-boss, 


-horse, -maker, -polisher, -room, -lie, -work; (in 
3-2 


HARNESS. 


sense 6) harness-board (see quot.), -cord, -twine ; 
harness-bearing adj.; also harness-clamp (sce 
quot.); +barness-man = HaRNESS-BEARER, an 
armour-bearer; harness-plate, electroplated metal 
work used in harness; hence harness-plater (see 
quot.); harness-tub = HARNESS-CASK ; har- 


ness-weaver (see quot.). i 
rggo Spenser J. Q. ut. xi. 43 Jove’s *harnesse-bearing 
bird. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech., *Harness-board, the com- 
pass-board of a loom, having holes through which pass the 
neck twines. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. \xvi, The polishing 
..of stirrup-irons, bits, curb-chains, *harness-bosses. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., *Harness-clamp (Saddlery), a kind of 
vice used to hold leather while being stitched. 1836 Ure 
Cotton Manuf, (1861) 11. 224 The *harness cords of a draw- 
loom. 1889 Dx. Beaurorr Driving (Badm. Libr.) 74 A 
*harness horse in regular work ought to be fed four times a 
day. 1853 C. Morrir Tanning, etc. 152 ‘* Harness’ leather 
is blackened in the grain. 1611 Cotcr., Avmorier, an 
armorer, or *Harnesse-maker. 1889 Dx. Beaurorr Driv- 
ing (Badm. Libr.) 94 It is adviseable. . for the harness-maker 
to see the horse he is required to fit with a collar. 1530 
Patscr. 2209/2 *Harnesman, armigere. 1858 SIMMONDS 
Dict. Trade, *Harness-plater, a workman who electro- 
plates the metal work for harness. 1889 Dx. Braurort 
Driving (Badm. Libr.) 89 The *harness-room should be 
provided with a fireplace or some kind of stove. 1858 
Simmonps Dict, Trade, *Harness Weavers, operatives 
employed in Paisley in weaving the more complicated 
patterns of shawls. dod. Horses for quiet *Harness-work. 

Hence Ha'rnessry 7vare, harness collectively ; 
Ha‘rnessy a. co//og., smacking of harness. 

1824 WirFEN J asso vil. 1xxxii, With chariots, harnessries, 
and helms. 1892 /ie/d 14 May 729/1 She [a mare] seemed 
a bit heavy about the neck, and ‘ harnessy ’. 

Harness, v. Forms: a, 4 harneyschen, 4-6 
-esch(en, 6 harnisch. £8. 4-5 harneyse(n, 
-eise(n, -ayse(n, -esse(n, -as(se(n, hernays, 
5-6 harnys(e, -es, 5-7 -ass, 6 -esse, 7 -ise, 6- 
harness. [In form harnesche, a. OF. harneschier 
G 2th c.in Hatz.-Darm.), Picard harnesquier, later 
harnaskier, harnascher, harnacher (Rom. type 
*harnescare, cf. Pr. arnescar), f. harnesc-, OF. 
harneis Harness. The 8 forms are formed from, 
or conformed to, the sb.] 

+1. To furnish, equip, accoutre; esp. to mount, 
or ornament with fittings of some precious material. 

¢ 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3665 Brydel and paytrel and al pe 
gere Wibp fyn gold y-harneysed were. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Prol. 114 A gay daggere, Harneised wel and sharpe as 
point of spere. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xix. 86 Brade 
gyrdils of silke, wele hernayst with gold and preciouse 
stanes. 1418 Z. Z£, Wills (1882) 34 My Baselard harneysed 
with siluer. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vu. xxxiv, A fayre 
horne harnest with gold. 1534 Zug. Ch. Furniture (1866) 
193; ij verges paynted made for the chamberlaynes harnesid 
at bothe endes with syluer. 1877 Frul. Archzol. Inst. 


XXXIV. 300 [Wooden drinking-cups] hooped and mounted 
or ‘harnessed’ in silver. 

2. To equip in ‘harness’ or armour; to arm, to 
accoutre, arch. 

13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Knt. 592 So harnayst as he watz he 
herknez his masse. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 710 [Thai] 
schot furth, fra thai harnast war. ¢1380 Sir erumb. 2929 
Harneyscheab 30w with-oute lette. c1440 Vork Myst. 
xxviii, 195 Both armed and harneysed 3e be. ¢1537 Ther- 
sites in Hazl. Dodsley I. 395 When I am harnessed well. 
1682 Bunyan Holy War 46 Harness yourselves for the war. 
1868 FREEMAN Worm. Cong. IIL. ix. 324 Their decks were 
thick with warriors harnessed for the battle. 

Jig. 1531 TinDALe Exp.1 FYohn (1537) 79 They .«. har- 
nesse themselues with the meditacyon of those thinges which 
Christ suffered. 1547 Boorve Juztrod. Knowl. xiii. (1870) 
156 Now am I harmest, and redy, Doche for to speke. 1556 
J. Ouve tr. Gualter's Antichrist 36 The Leoparde..hade 
foure winges, and was harnessed wyth as many hornes. 

+b. To equip (a place) defensively ; to fortify. 
r61r Bite Macc. iv. 7 They saw the campe of the 
heathen, that it was strong, and well harnessed. 

3. To put harness on (a horse or other beast of 
burden or draught) ; now confined to draught ani- 
mals, esp. carriage-horses, and the like. 

13.. K. Alis. 4708 He dude quyk harnesche hors, And 
sette theron heore cors. 1483 Cath, Angl. 176/t To Har- 
nes, epiphiare, falerare. 1530 Patscr. 579/2 Be your 
horses harnessed yet? it is tyme to go to ploughe. 1535 
CovERDALE Fer. xlvi. 4 Yee harnesse youre horses, & set 
youre selues vpon them. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iv. 54 
Followed by above 200 of the Lords. .all splendidly Array’d, 
and their Horses extraordinarily Harnessed. 1715-20 Pore 
fliad xxiv. 990 The Trojan train Their mules and oxen 
harness to the wain. 1890 Miss Broucuron A/as? III. 
285, I should like to buy a little cart to harness him to. 

absol. 1864 Cartyite /Tist. Fredk, Gt. xvu. iv. IV. 548 
Mitchell was harnessing for Potsdam. 

Jig. 1698 Fryer Acc, E. India §& P. 115 Others that are 
harness’d with the Apron-strings of Trade. 1775 SHERIDAN 
Rivals 1. i, 1 wish they were once harnessed together in 
matrimony. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith t. ii. 72 Philosophy 
--must..harness herself and work. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 5 
Dec. 3/1 We may any day have news flashed to us by cable 
that Niagara is harnessed, and its stupendous power brought 
into ordinary commercial uses. 

+4. To dress, clothe, apparel, array. Obs. or arch. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 2647 Ryse on morwe up erly, Out of 

thy bedde, and harneyse thee. 1467 Eng. Gilds (1870) 408 
Alle the hole crafte, shafles wayte vppon the seid Baillies 
--In ther best arraye harnesid. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. 
§ LEpigr. (1867) 90 A goose is harnest in hir white fethers. 
1647 ‘TRare Comm. Matt, vi. 7 With two [wings] they 
covered or harnessed their feet. 1848 Kincstey Saint's 
Lrag. tv. i, 1 am harnessed light as any foot-page. 
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Hence Ha‘rnessing v0/. sb. ; also concr. trappings, 
accoutrement. Ha’rnesser, one who harnesses. 

1596 Darrymr.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vi. 129 Certane 
horssis..harnest wt braue harnessings. 16rx Coter., //ar- 
nacheur, a harnesser of a horse. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
II. 35 The deer, whose harnessing is very simple. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. ix, The whole process of harnessing had to 
be gone through afresh. 

+ Ha‘rness-bearer. Ods. An armour-bearer. 

1563 W. Furke AZeteors (1640) 31 note, The Eagle, Jupiters 
harnesse-bearer. 158x Marpeck Bk. of Notes 338 The 
Philistines.. were ouercome of Jonathas and his harnesse- 
bearer. 1611 Speep /7ist. Gt. Brit. v. vie § 12.34 His seruant 
and harnesse-bearer. , 

Ha‘rness-cask. Waut. A cask or tub with 
arimmed cover used on board ship (and in Australia) 
for keeping the salt meats for present consumption. 
Also harness-tub (see HARNESS SO. 9). 

1818 Aderd. Frui. 2 Dec. (Jam.), Some thieves. . breaking 
open a harness cask on deck, stole about one cwt. of beef. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxx. 109 Before any of the 
beef is put into the harness-cask. 1867 SmytH Sazdor’s 
Word-bk., Harness-cask, a large conical tub for containing 
the salt provisions intended for present consumption. 1889 
Botprewoop Robbery under Arms (1890) 12 Father .. 
began to look at the harness-cask, which stood in a little 
back skillion. 

Harnessed (ha-mést), A//. a. [f. Harness 2.] 

+1. Furnished, equipped; mounted with silver 
or other metal. Ods. 

1426 EZ. £. Wills (1882) 76 A swerd harnesed, a wodeknyf 
harnesed. 1478 Churchw,. Acc. Croscombe (Somerset Rec. 
Soc.) 20 A harneyste gyrdell. 1538 Busy Wills (Camden) 
136 One harnest gyrdyll callyd a dymysent blacke sylke. 

+2. Armed, in armour. Ods. 

¢1460 Launfal 377 ‘Ten well yharneysyth men. 1530 
Patser. 231/1 Hernyst man, homme darmes. 1595 SHAKS. 
Fohn Vv. ii, 132 This harness’d Maske, and ynaduised Reuell. 
1658 BromuaL, T7veat. Sfecters u. 163 The A®gyptians, 
until that time, had never seen an harnessed Souldier. 1679 
CrownE Amit. Statesm.1. 5 Nature..Doe’s alwaies leave 
some tender place unguarded, About unmatchable vast 
harnest animals. 

3. Yoked, in harness. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 176/2 Harnessed, faleratus. 1596 
Suaxs. 1 He, JV, ut. i. 221 The houre before the Heauenly 
Harneis’d ‘Teeme Begins his Golden Progresse in the East. 
1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 56 Join the harnessed coursers to the 
car. 1887 Bowren Virg. Afneid ui. 113. Hence are the 
harnessed lions that trail their sovereign’s throne. 

4. Harnessed antelope, a West African ante- 
lope, Zragelaphus scriptus, whose markings pre- 
sent the appearance of a set of small harness. 

1893 LypekKer Horns § Hoofs 250 The typical harnessed 
antelopes are small and elegant animals. 

+Ha‘rnessment. Ods. = Harness sd. 2. 

1610 HoLLanp Camden’s Brit. 1. 174 ‘To euery Knight he 
allowed. . 100 shillings for his harnessements. 

Harnish, -ois, etc., obs. ff. HARNESS. 

Harn-pan. Sc. and zorth. dial. Also 6 erron. 
hardyn-. [Harn sd.1] The skull, the brain-pan. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 7277 His hernpan [Gé¢z, harn panne] he 
brak wit chance. 1340 Hamrotr P7. Consc. 5298 pe thornes 
hym prikked til pe harnpane. c1440 Promp. Parv. 237/1 
Herne panne of pe hed, craneum. 1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 
154, | am leukand gyf i can fynd my fathers hardyn pan 
amang thir dede mennis banis. 1613 'T. Ports Disc. Witches 
(1845) Kb, He is naild sore by the heart and hand, And 
holy harne Panne. 1821 Yoseph the Book-Man 18 He’d 
swear the harnpans he’d knock in, Of fools who would 
persist in jokin’. 1828 Craven Dial., Harn-Pan, the skull. 

b. (Sense obscure.) 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1713 A ball..pe barne with to play 
A herne-pann es of a berne of brende gold [cancram 
aureant] yeuen, Ibid. 1895 Pe herne-pan, pe hand-ball pe 
hatt made of twiggis. 

Harns sd. /., brains: see Harn. 

Haro: see Harrow v.2, Harrow zzz. 

Haroer, obs. form of Harrimr!, HARROWER. 

Harold, var. of Harerp (duck). 

Harold(e, -rood, -rotte, obs. ff. Hera. 


Haron, Harow(e, obs. ff. Hrron, Arrow. 

1426 Surtees Misc. (1888) 4 Certayn peces in shappe and 
fourme of harowes. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 812/37 
fec sagitta, a harow. 


Harow‘e, obs. ff. Harrow sé., v. and zzz. 

Harp (hap), sd. Forms: 1 hearpe, (heerpe), 
(2 herpe, 3 hearpe), 3-7 harpe, 4— harp. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. hearpe = OLG. *harfa, MDu. harpe 
(Du. harp), OHG. harpha, harfa, (Ger. harfe), 
ON., Sw. arpa, Da. harpe:—OTeut. *harpon-. 
Thence late L. Aarga and derived Romanic words. ] 

1. A stringed musical instrument, which, in its 
usual form, consists of a framework of wood fitted 
with a series of strings of definite lengths which 
are played with the fingers (or, in some earlier types, 
with a plectrum), 

‘The modern harp is roughly triangular in form and fur- 
nished with pedals for raising the tone of the strings by a 
semitone, in double-action harps by two semitones, 

< Bag Vesp. Psalter _xxxii[i]. 2 In hearpan ten strenga 
singad him. c¢xo00 AiLrric Gen. xxxi, 27 Mid timpanum 
and mid hearpum. ¢ 1175 Lamb. Hom. 97 He [David] on 
pore herpan lufede. c1z90 S. Zug. Leg. I. 23/127 pe 
narpe he heng vp bi be wouh. 1382 Wyc ir Gen, iv. 21 
Tubal. .was the fadre of syngerys in harp and orgon. 1535 
CoverDALE Ps, xcvifi]. 5 Prayse the Lorde vpon the harpe, 
synge to the harpe with a psalme of thanksgeuynge. 1667 
Mitton P, LZ, vil. 258 They..touch’t thir Golden Harps. 
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1791 Cowrer Odyss. viii. 301 Our pleasures are the feast, 
the harp, the dance. 1807 Rosinson Archvol. Greca i. 
xvii. 174 The harp originally consisted of four strings, to 
which Terpander added other three. 1889 Ruskin Prete- 
vita I11. 166 The harp is the true ancient instrument of 
Scotland, as well as of Ireland. 

Jig. 1704 Pore Windsor For. 280 Where Cowley strung 
His living harp. 1781 Cowrer Retirement 325 Man is a 
harp whose chords elude the sight, Each yielding harmony, 
disposed aright. 1784 — Zask vi. 747 Sweet is the harp of 
prophecy. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 33 Love took up 
the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might. 

b. Double harp: one having two sets or rows of 
strings differently tuned. Z77ple harp: one with 


three such sets. olian harp: see ASOLIAN 2. 
1s52 Hutort, Double harpe, called a roote, darditos. 
1880 Strainer & Barrett Dict. Mus. T., Double harp. 
c. A representation of a harp. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue s.v., Harp is also the 
Irish expression for woman, or tail, used in tossing up in 
Ireland, from Hibernia being represented with a harp, on 
the reverse of the copper coins of that country. 1843 Q. 
Rev. Sept. 586 Asmall volume under the title of the ‘Spirit 
of the Nation’, with a vignette emblem of the harp without 
the Crown. 1873 BoutEeyt /er. Auc. § Mod. 158 Harp.. 
headed with the upper part of a winged angel—originally 
called a Welsh harp. It is the national device of Ireland, 
and it is borne in the Irish quarter of the Royal arms. 

+2. Phr. Zo agree (etc.) “ke harp and harrow: 
not to agree at all (the things being utterly different, 
though their names alliterate). Ods. 

1563 Brcon Disfl. Pop. Masse (1637) 299 The Lords 
Supper and your peevish, popish private masse doe agree 
together..as the common proverbe is, like harpe and harrow, 
or like the hareand the hound. 1624 Gataker 7ransubst. 
203 These things hang together like harp and harrow, as 
they say. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresuy's Amusen. Ser. § 
Com. 34 [Bethlehem] Bedlam .. whether the Name and 
Thing be not as disagreeable as Harp and Harrow? ~ 

3. The northern constellation Lyra. 

1sst Recorpve Cast. Knowl. (1556) 264 An other con-. 
stellation, whiche is called the Harpe. 1697 CreecH Maznzi- 
Zius v. 11.67 Next shines the Harp. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 
225/2 Lyra (the Harp), one of the old constellations, repre- 
senting the lyre of Mercury..or of Orpheus. 

+4. The name given to two Irish coins bearing 
the figure of a harp. a. =harp-groat: see8. Db. 


Short for havp-shilling: see 8 and Harrer! 2. Obs. 

1542 RecorDE Gr. Artes (1575) 198 There is an other 
Grote called a Harpe, which goeth for 3¢. 1561 Proclam. 
in 15th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. ut. 122 The said 
pece called the Reade Harpe shalbe taken and receyved 
onely for and at two pence currant of this realme. 1606 J. 
Row tey in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) I. go, I..desired 
you to be pleased to make me over rool in harpes. 

5. Applied to various mechanical contrivances: 
a. A screen or sieve used in sifting and cleansing 
grain from weed-seeds, etc. Sc. . An oblong 
frame filled up with parallel wires and used as a 
screen for sifting sand, coal, etc. Sc. ©. Cotton 
Manuf. ‘A concave grating in a scutching-machine 
through which the refuse falls as the cotton is driven 
forward by the revolving beater’? (Knight Dict. 
Mech. 1875). 

1768 Specif Patent No. 896 A wire harpe which sifts out 
all the gross sand, dust, small wheat, etc. 1788 Patent 
No. 1645 Harp for separating the straw from thecorn. 1830 
Mechanics’ Mag. X1V. 162 The year following [1795] he 
introduced..what he denominated Alaix harps, to receive 
the straw as it fell from the shaker, and give it also a shaking 
motion. 1897 Alloa Frul. 24 July 3 He was threatening 
[him] for not giving him his harp (a riddle for coals). 

6. Also harp-shell: A mollusc of the genus Harpa 
of family Buccénidx, and its shell. 

1751 Sir J. Hitt Hist, Anim. 150 Harp Shell. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. 1X. 455/2 The genus [Harpa] .. is more especially 
abundant at the Mauritius and the neighbouring islands, 
whence the finest of the more common species and the 
many-ribbed harps are procured. /éd., The most precious 
..is the Many-ribbed Harp (Harfa imperialis), 1863 
Woop Nat. Hist. 111. 373 The general colours are tolerably 
similar throughout the Harps, but each species always pre- 
serves its peculiar individuality. Jdzd. 377 The Harp-shells 
are only found in the hottest seas, 

7. Also harp-seal: The Greenland seal : so called 
from the harp-shaped dark marking on the back. 

1784 Pennant Arctic Zool. 165 The Newfoundland Seal- 
hunters call it the Hav, or Heart Seal, and name the marks 
on the sides the saddle. 1847 CarrENTER Zool. § 202 ‘The 
Greenland, or Harp Seal, is remarkable for the changes of 
colour which it undergoes. 1854 Cham. ¥rni. 1. 76 Four 
varieties .. the young Aarf and young hood, the old harp 
and the dedlamer, or old hood. 1885 Boston (Mass.) Fraud. 
25 Apr. 2/3 Steamer Ranger..returned to St. John’s with 
35,600 prime young harps. 

8. attrib.and Comb., as harp-form, -maker, -note, 
-player, -solo, -twanging, -woman ; harp-jingering, 
harp-like, harp-shaped adjs.; harp-wise adv. ; 
harp-file, a wire hook for filing papers, attached 
to a harp-shaped piece of iron (Funk) ; harp-fish, 
a fish of the genus Zyra, the Piper; + harp-groat, 
an Irish coin having the figure of a harp on the 
reverse; harp-lute (see quot.); harp-master, 
-mistress, a teacher of harp-playing ; harp-seal: 
see sense 7; harp-shell: see sense 6; + harp- 
shilling, an Irish coin having the figure of a harp 
on the reverse: see Harrer!2; +harp-star, 
Vega, the chief star in Lyra. Also Harp-stTRING. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. § Min, 233 *Harp fish hath a 
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hard and dry flesh, yet sweet enough if eaten boiled with 
vinegar. 1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Lyra, The lyra 
cornuta or horned harp fish .. a fish of an octangular form, 
covered all over with long scales. 1543 in O’Curry Manu. 
Ane. [rish (1873) U1. 274 An hundred pounds sterling in 
*harp grotes, 186 J.S, ApaMs 5000 Mus. Terms, *Harp- 
Lute, an instrument having twelve strings and resembling 
the guitar. cx1s1s Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy) 10 *Harpe 
makers, leches, and upholsters. 1819 Hermit in Lond. V1. 
185 That gentleman is my daughter’s *harp-master. 1852 
Miss Mitrorp Recodlect. 11. ror The dismissal of the poor 
little *harp-mistress. 1813 Scorr 7éevm.1.v, Hada *harp- 
note sounded here, It had caught my watchful ear. 159% 
frearf. Effects 2 Comets (Halliw.), *Harpe shillings shall 
not passe for twelvepence. @1592 GREENE Yas, [V, 11. ii. 
(Rtldg.) 204/2 What shall I be, then? faith, a plain harp- 
shilling. 1601 Hortanp Pliny xvi. xxvi. I. 590 The 
Dolphin star riseth in the morning, and the morrow after, 
the *Harp-star Fidicula. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 223 You 
may try it without any sound board along, but only *Harp- 
wise, at one end of the strings. 

+ Harp. sJ.2 In 7 harpe. = Harpy 4. Obs. 

1671 H. M. tr. Colloguies Erasmus 514 The Ducks and 
Seaguls, the Harpe and the Buzzard .. The Harpe and the 
Kite against the Buzzard. 

Harp, v. [OE. hearpian, f. Harp sd.1_ Cf. 
MDu., Du. harfen, MHG. harpfen, Ger. harfen.] 

1. zxtr. To play on a harp. 

c 888 K. Aitrrep Boeth, xxxv. § 6 He mihte hearpian bet 
be wudu wazode. c¢1205 Lay. 20311 He cuden harpien wel 
an his child-haden. 1377 Lanet. P. PZ. B. xvitt. 405 Many 
hundreth of angeles harpeden and songen. 1525 Zale of 
Basyn 82 in Hazl. £. P. P. U1. 47 He harpys and gytryns 
and syngs well ther-too, 1629 Mitton Nativity 115 The 
helmed cherubim, And sworded seraphim.. Harping in loud 
and solemn quire. 1879 Burcuer & Lana Odyss. 208 
Among them harped the divine minstrel Demodocus. 

2. fig. To harp upon, on (+ of), a, one, the same 
(etc.) string: to repeat a statement or dwell ona 
subject to a wearisome or tedious length, 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 773 The Cardinall 
made a countenaunce to the Lord Haward that he should 
harpe no more upon that string. c1526 Fritn Disput. 
Purgat, (1829) 117 See how he harpeth all of one string. 
1625 Gonsalvio’s Sp. [nguts. 13 They are sure still harping 
on their old string. 1685 Ref. Baxter 25 He harps much 
upon that jarring String. 1837 CartyLe #y. Rev. IL. v. vi. 
(1872) 198 Harping mainly on the religious string. 

3. Hence, Zo harp on, upon (07, about): to 
dwell wearisomely upon in speech or writing. 

1562 Afol. Priv. Masse (1850) 19 The great matter you 
harp on. 1602 SHaxs. Hav. U1. ii. 189 Still harping on my 
daughter. 1634 Sir T. Herpert 7vav. 103 This word 
revenge he still harpt upon. 1712 SreeLe Sect. No. 504 
p 2 Ever harping upon things they ought not to allude to. 
1837 DisrarLi Venetia 1. x, Still harping of her father. 

b. Harp on (intr.) : to continue harping. 

1856 Miss Yonce Daisy Chain 11. xii, ‘It would be a com- 
fort’, harped on Mr. Rivers, dwelling on the subject. 

+4. trans. To play (notes, etc.) upon aharp. Ods. 

a1300 Cursor M. 7430 (Gott.) Harpand a sang bifor be 
king. c1320 Sir Tristr. 572 He..harpep notes swete. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 172 b/x An harpe on whiche .. he wold 
harpe anthemes. 1526 TINDALE 1 Coy. xiv. 7 Howe shall it 
be knowen what is pyped or harped? 1777 Warton Ode 
x. Poems 67 A tale .. Never yet in rime enroll’d, Nor sung, 
nor harp’d in hall and bower. 

b. To render in verse, to ‘sing ’. 

1808 J. Bartow Columb. vit. 322 What avails To harp 
for you these known familiar tales ? 

+5. trans. To play upon, twang (a string, etc.). 

1628 GauLe Pract. The. (1629) 44 ‘The Promise made, the 
Prophets harpe the string, 

b. fig. (entr.). To ‘play’ (upon). rare. 

1830 Grn. P. THomrson “rere. (1842) I. 228 They fear 
the orators who harp upon the bad passions of the people. 

6, zztr, To make a sound like that of the harp. 

1657 S. Purcuas Pol. /lying-Ins. 59 Yet shall you hear 
them if you listen in an evening harping like Mise (as if 
Mise were gnawing on every side), 1823 Byron /sland ul. 
xviii, No dying night-breeze, harping o’er the hill. 

7. trans. To give voice to, to guess. 

1605 Suaks. Mac, w.i. 74 Thott hast harp'd my feare 
aright. 1818 Scorr Br. Lamm. iv, The old dame had .. 
harped aright the fear of the Lord Keeper. 1821 Byron 
Sardan, 1. i. 420 Thou hast harp’d the truth indeed ! 

+b. zutr. To harp at: To guess at. Obs. 

r61r Corer. s. v. Vaston, Parler & taston, to speake by 
ghesse or coniecture, onely to harpe at the matter. 1670 
Mitton Hist. Eng. tv. Wks. (1851) 178 Rugged names of 
places unknown, better harp’d at in Camden, and other 
Chorographers. 

8. trans. To bring out of, into, a place or state 
by playing on the harp. 

@1529 SKELTON Reflyc. 341 At his resurrection he harped 
out of hell Olde patriarkes and prophetes in heuen with him 
todwell. a1800 Glenkindie in Jamieson Pop. Ballads (1806) 
I. gt He’d harpit a fish out o’ saut water, Or water out o’ a 
stane. @1828 Water o' Wearie's Well in Buchan Anc. 
Ballads, He's harped them all asleep. 1871 TeNnnySON 
Last Tourn, 328 He could harp his wife up out of Hell. 

+ Harpagon. Oés. [ad. L. harfago, -dnem, f. 
Gr. dpndyn grappling-hook.] A grappling-hook, 

1553 Brenve Q. Curtius F v, Certaine instrumentes where- 
with they myght pul downe the workes that their enemies 
made, called Harpagons. [x600 Hottanp Livy 746 (R.) 
Yron hookes at the end (which the souldiers call Aarpagones) 
for to take hold upon the Roman ships.] 

+ Harped, a. Ols. [f. Harr sd.l + -mp 2, 
Having a harp; bearing the figure of a harp, as 
harped groat=harp-groat: see Harp sb. 8. 


1547 Boorve Jutrod. Knowl. iii. (1870) 133 In Irlond they 
haue Irysh grotes, & harped grotes, & Irysh pens. 
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Harper ! (ha‘1por). Forms: 1 harperi, hear- 
pere, herpere, herperi, 3 harpare, 4—5 -or, -our, 
§ -Owre, -ure, herper, 6 harpar, 4— harper. 
[OE. hearpere=MHG., harffere, ON. harpari:— 
OTeut. type *harfarjo-z, f. harpin- Harr sd.\; 
see -ER1, ME. had also the AFr. form harpour= 
EF. harpeur, OF. harpeor, late L. harpator-em.] 

1. One who harps or plays upon a harp. 

«800 Leiden Gloss. 147 in Sweet O. E. Texts 115 Fidicen, 
harperi. c¢ 888 K. ALrrep Boeth. xxx. § 6 Des hearperes 
wif. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 272 Menestral he was gode 
ynou, & harpare in eche poynte. 13.. 2. 2. Addit. P. A. 880 
As harporez harpen in her harpe, Pat nwe songe bay songen 
ful cler. 1413 Pilger. Sowde (Caxton 1483) v. viii. 99 The 
poete Orpheus was so swete an harpoure that the’ trees 
folowed him. 1483 Cath. Ang?. 176/2 An Harper, citharedo, 
1580 Nottingham Rec. 1V. 194 Gevyn to the blynde harpar 
xijd. 1662 TI. Crossman Hymn, ‘ Jerusalem on high’, The 
Harpers.. Harping on harps of gold. 1846 Grore Greece 
1, Vii. (1862) II, 189 The Lesbian harper Terpander. 

b. Phr. Have at (among) you, harpers; see 
quot. 1785. 

1542 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 65 Haue among you blynd 
harpers (sayde I) ‘The mo the merier. @1625 FLETCHER 
Mad Lover 1, ii, He has’a battalia now in’s brains. He 
draws out; now Have at ye, Harpers! 164r M. Parker 
(tite) The Poet’s Blind Man's Bough; or have among you, 
my Blind Harpers. 1785 Grose Dict, Vule. Tongue s. v. 
Harp, Have among you, my blind harpers; an expression 
used in throwing or shooting at random among a crowd. 

‘+2. Applied to various Irish coins current in the 
16th and 17th c., bearing the figure of a harp; 
esp. the harp-shilling, worth gd. of English money. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

1598 E. Gitrin Skial, (1878) 4o Art thou yet to learne A 
harper from a shilling to discerne? 1607 Hrywoop Fayre 
Mayde Wks, 1874 II. 26 Your shilling prov’d but a harper. 
1726-31 Tinpat Rafin's Hist, Eng. xvii. (1743) I. 157 
Elizabeth coined also Irish Money, namely, shillings called 
Harpers. 1839 W. J. THoms Anecd. § Trad. 54. 

3. The harp-seal (Cent. Dict.). 

Harper 2 (also harpier), app. error for Harpy, 

1586 MartowE is¢ Pt. Vanburl. 1. vii, Now doth ghastly 
Death With greedy talents gripe my bleeding heart, And 
like a harpy [so 8vo ; Qo. harper] tires upon my life. 1605 
Suaxs. Macd. tv. i. 3 Harpier cries, ’tis time, ’tis time. 

Harpineer: see HARPOONEER, 

ee (baapin), vd/. sb. [f. Hare v. + 
-ING1,] The action of the vb. Harp; playing 


upon the harp; the sound of the playing of a harp. 

c888 K. Aitrrep Boeth, xxxv. § 6 He hi hefb zeearnod 
mid his hearpunga. c 1205 Lay. 24193 Per wes harepinge 
and song. 13.. A. Adis. 1043 Pipyng, and eke taboryng, 
Sytolyng, and ek harpyng. c1425 Thomas of Erceld. 315 
[Thomas] saide ‘ harpynge kepe I none, ffor tonge es chefe of 
mynstralsye’. 1671 Mitton Sazzson Introd., A chorus of 
heavenly harpings and song between. 1802 Herper Pades- 
tine 26 Mysterious harpings swell the midnight gale. 

b. fig. (See Harp v. 2, 3.) 

1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 79 He..did fall, From harp- 
ing on that stringe, to faire flattring speeche. 1768-74 
‘Tucker Z¢. Wat. (1852) II. 236 Continual harpings upon the 
same string. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. (1859) 149 He 
made infinite merriment by harpings upon old themes. 
1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. ix. 171 The Examiner 
.. persisted in harping on his own one idea. 

c. Verses, poetry, ‘song’. 

1819 Byron Proph. Dante 1. 144 And yet my harpings will 
unfold atale. 1857 H. Reep Lect. Brit. Poets ix. 323 The 
evil spirit..charmed to rest by the harpings of his muse. 

d. Comb., as + harping-glee, harp music, 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 7251 Sampson .. was sle on harpingleu 
[Gott. harping glew, 777. harp glew]. 

Harping, #//. a. [f. as prec. +-1nG 2.] That 
harps or plays ona harp. Also trazsf. 

164r Mitton Ch. Govt. u. Introd., A sevenfold Chorus of 
Hallelujah’s and harping Symphonies. 1865 KINGSLEY 
Herew. xix, He was a dancing, harping fellow. 

+Harping-iron (haupinjsiom), Ods. [Re- 
lated to I’. harper to grapple, grasp, clasp, ete. 
(Cotgr.), also Aarpiz a boat-hook.] A barbed 
spear or javelin used for spearing whales and large 
fish ; a harpoon. (In quot. 1734, a grappling-iron.) 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 37, 1 haue prouided harping 
yrons to catch this great Whale. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 839 A Crocodile or some other monster. . which thrust 
out a tongue like a harping iron. c164s Howe tt Letét. 
(2650) III. 21 With his harping Iron he can draw ashore the 
great Leviathan. 1665 G. Havers P. della Valle’s Trav. 
£. India 328 We..strike them with a broad instrument, full 
of barbs, called an Harping-iron. 1701 C. WotLEY ¥rvi. in 
NV. York (1860) 38 The tow..is a line fastend to the Harping- 
iron about 50 fathoms long. 1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist. 
IV. vii. xiv. 90 Nicias had provided harping irons to grapple 
them. 1814 W. Brown Hist. Propfag. Chr. U1. 455 They.. 
insert it [poison] in the point of their arrow or harping iron. 

Harpings (hauspinz), sd. 2/. Naut. Also 7 
harping, 8-9 harpins, harpens. [?f. Hanrp sd.] 

1. a. The fore-parts of the wales which encom- 
pass the bow of a ship and are fastened to the 
stem, being thicker than the after-parts in order 
to sustain the shock of plunging into the sea. b, 
Pieces of oak, forming an extension of the rib- 
bands, for holding the cant-frames of a vessel in 
place until the outside planking is worked. 

1658 Puittirs, Zarpings, the breadth of a ship at the bow. 
1664 IX. BusHNett Compl. Shipwright 14 The Sweep of 
the Harping, x171x W. SurHerLanp Shipbuild, Assist. 53 
The Channel-wales, which are crooked, call’d Harpings, 
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1869 Sir E, J. Reep Shipbuild. xx. 432 Before any frames 
are hoisted staging is erected at the topsides, and the sheer 
or gunwale harpins are suspended from it. 1879 Cassedd's 
Techn. Educ. 1V. 190/1x The timbers are secured by means 
of a longitudinal ‘harpin’ or ‘ribband’ wrought along under 
the floors and secured to them. 

2. Cat-harpings:,the ropes or (now more gener- 
ally) iron cramps that serve to brace in the shrouds 
of the lower-masts behind their respective yards, 
so as to tighten the shrouds and also give more 
room to draw the yards in when the ship is close- 
hauled. Also cat-harping legs. 

1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Vng. Seamen 15. 1627 — Sea- 
man’s Grant. v. 21 Cat harpings are small ropes runne in 
little blockes from one side of the ship to the other, neere the 
vpper decke to keepe the shrouds tight for the more safety 
of the mast from rowling. a@1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Catharpin Fashion, when People in Company Drink cross, 
and not .. according to the Sun’s motion. 1779 Coorer in 
Phil. Trans. UXIX, 161 We saw one of our best seamen 
hanging by his feet in the main catharpins struck dead. 
1833 Marryat 2. Szwipe vii, The midshipman told me these 
were called the cat-harpings, because they were so difficult 
to climb, that a cat would expostulate if ordered to go out 
by them. 


+ Ha‘rping-spear. Ods. = Hanprye-rron. 

1657-83 J. Evetyn Hist. Religion 1850) I. 82 Even him 
[Leviathan], with his harping spear, he boldly encounters. 
1738 tr. G. de Lucca’s Mem. 248 These Harping-Spears 
are pointed. .extreamly sharp, with Beards to hinder them 
from coming out. 

Harpist (haupist). [f Harp sd.) + -1s7.] A 
(professional) harper. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit, Past. u. v, That Oeagrian 
harpist, for whose lay, Tigers with hunger pinde and left 
their pray. 1856 CArERN Poevs (ed. 2) 141 T'was a little 
fairy harpist Playing on the subtle air. 1890 Guardian 
24 Sept. 1472/2 Mr. John ‘Thomas, harpist to the Queen. 

Ha-rpless, a. vave. Without a harp. 

1859 Lmin, Men § Pop. Bks, 177 The performer was soon 
left harpless. 

Harponier : see HARPOONEER. 

Harpoon (hairpin), 56. Also 7-8 harpon. 
[ad. F. harfon ‘a crampiron wherewith Masons 
fasten stones together’ (Cotgr., 1611) =Sp. argon, 
Pg. arpao, deriv. of F. harfe dog’s claw, cramp, 
cramp-iron, clamp (1485 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
harpé (harpa) = Gr. apr sickle, scimitar. Cf. the 
earlier HARPING-IRON. | 

+1. A barbed dart or spear. Ods. 

1628 Purcnas Pilgrims I, 111. 118 (Stanf.) Their weapons 
halfe-Pikes, headed with Iron asa Harpon. 1697 Damrirer 
Voy. (1729) I. 7 ‘Throwing the Lance, Fisgig, Harpoon, or 
any manner of Dart. /éid. 10 The women... prevent them 
from doing any injury to each other by hiding their Lances, 
Harpoons, Bows and Arrows, 

2. A barbed spear-like missile, to the handle or 
shank of which a long line of rope is attached ; it 
is used for capturing whales and large fish, being 
either hurled by the hand or fired from a gun. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 8 Saw a Whale, and 
flung into him three Harpoons. 1704 Naval Chron. X11. 
32 Taking whales by the Gun-harpoon. 1778 PAil. Trans, 
LXVILI. 395 A very large shark was struck with the harpon. 
1846 GREENER Sc. Guniery 318 The gun projected the har- 
poon into the crown of the [whale’s] head, burying it two 
feet deep. 1874 Marxuam Whaling Cruise 26 The manner 
in which the harpoons are fitted is first with about twelve 
fathoms for a gun harpoon, and three for a hand harpoon, of 
the best white untarred hemp rope [etc.]. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as harpoon-arrow, -barb, 
-head, -maker, -shaft; tarpoon-fork, a kind of 
hay-fork worked by tackle in loading or unloading 
hay; harpoon-gun, a gun for firing a harpoon ; 
harpoon-rocket, a bomb-lance for killing whales ; 
harpoon-shuttle, a long shuttle or needle used 
for sewing mats for hydraulic dikes and jetties. 

1874 Boutet, Arms § Ari. vi. 92 Two curved pieces of 
iron, or blades (probably like small *harpoon barbs). 1820 
Scoresspy Ace, Arctic Reg. 11. 226 The *harpoon-gun was 
invented in 1731. 1874 Markuam Whaling Cruise 27'The 
harpoon gun is fixed on a swivel in the bows of the boat. 
1835 Sir J. Ross Narr, 2nd Voy. xviii, 280 He brought 
back a hook and a *harpoon head. 1858 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade,*Harpoon-maker, 1856 Kane Arct, Expl. 11. xiii. 
135 Acapstan-bar. .invaluable for its adaptation to “harpoon- 
shafts. 1847 Emerson Repr. Alen, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 
389 He stripped him [the Devil].. of horns, cloven foot, 
*harpoon tail. 

Harpoon, v. [f. prec. sb.: cf. F. harponner 
(1634 in Hatz.-Darm.).] ¢vazs. ‘To strike or spear 
with a harpoon. ‘ 

1774 Pennant Tour Scotd, in 1772, 168 A basking shark 
that had been harpooned. 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 56 Sea 
animals which they harpoon with their bone lances. 1867 
Pearson Hist. Eng. I. 2 They harpooned the whale. 

b. transf. and fig. : 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 1X. XXX1Xx, 
Trying often to harpoon a floating pat of butter, 1872 
O. W. Hotmes Poet Breakf-t. iii. (1885) 67 The Master 
harpooned a breakfast-roll. 

Harpooneer (haipwniv1). Now rare. Also 7 
harpoonier, 7-8 harponier, 7-9 harpin-, 8 har- 
poneer. [f. Harpoon sd. +-bER, -1ER. (The form 
and date suggest a. Fr. *arponnier.)] =next. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 742 A Shallop, in which 
the Harponier stands ready, with both his hands to dart his 
Harping iron. 1667 R. Norwoop in Phil. Trans. 11. 567 
When the Harpineer..sees his opportunity, he strikes his 
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Harping-Iron into the Whale. 1695 BrackmorE Pr. Arth. 
x. 174 So when Battavian Harpooniers assail, With their 
sharp Launces, some prodigious Whale. 1752 Bonpin Phil. 
Trans. XLVII. 430 The harpooneer, as they call him, sits 
rowing in the head of the boat, and observes certain silent 
signals, which the boat-steerer gives him, to inform him, 
that he is near enough tostrikethe whale. 1874 MarkHaM 
Whaling Cruise 14 Vhe harpooneer is in charge of the boat 
and pulls the stroke-oar. 

Harpooner (haipéno1). [f. Harpoon z. + 
-ER1, “Cf. F. harponneur (17th c.).] One who 
hurls or fires a harpoon. _ 

1726 SueLvocke Voy. round World (1757) 420 They 
seldom can want a supply of this [fish], the men being expert 
harpooners. 1829 Marryat 7. Mildmay xiii,.The har- 
pooner poised his weapon. 1878 Markuam Gt. /rosen Sea 
vii. 86 Selecting the largest of the three as his victim, our 
harpooner carefully laid his gun. 

Ha‘rpress. vare. [f. Harper+-rss. Cf. OF. 
harperesse (15th c.)] A female harper. 

1814 Scotr Wav. xxii, An aspen which overhung the 
seat of the fair harpress. : 

+ Ha'rpsical (also harpsecol, harpsicol, 
vulg, haspicols). Ods. A corrupt form of Harp- 
SICHORD, prob. after vzrginal. 

1616 Cuapman Homer's Hymne to Afollo 29 Then strait 
did fall To studie of the harp and harpsicall All th’ 
Immortals. 1668 H. More Div, Dial. v. xxxviii. 447 
Some well-strung Harpsicall or Theorbo. 1704 Codlect. Voy. 
(Churchill) III. 38/2 Their Quils .. serve for Harpsicals. 
1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Harpsecord or Harpsecol. 1752 
Foorr Taste 1. Wks. 1799 I. 12 Playing upon the haspicols. 
1773 GoLpsM. Stoops to Cong. iv. i, Her pretty long fingers, 
that she twists this way and that, over the haspicholls. : 

Harpsichord (haupsikgid). Also 7 arpsicord, 
harpsicord, 8 harpsecord. [ad. obs. F. harfe- 
chorde (Cotgr.) =It. arpicordo (Radino 1592, Florio 
1598), mod.L. harpichordium (a 1558 in Scaliger 
Foetics vil), f. L. harpa harp + chorda, It. corda 
string. The intrusive s, due apparently to some 
mistake, appears in the earliest English instances. ] 

A keyboard instrument of music (resembling in 
appearance the grand piano), in which the strings 
were plucked and set in vibration by quill or leather 
points set in jacks connected by levers with the keys, 
(In use from 16th to 18th ec.) 

Double harpsichord, one having an extra string to each 
key, sounding an octave higher than the others, and a 
second keyboard to control the extra strings. 

1611 Corcr., Harfechorde, an Arpsicord or Harpsicord ; 
a Dulcimer. 1664 Evetyn Diary 5 Oct., ‘There was 
brought a new-invented instrument of music, being a harp- 
sichord with gut-strings, sounding like a concert of viols 
with an organ. 1694 PA#i/. Trans. XVIII. 72 In Organs 
and Harpsicords, where the Notes are fixt, the proper 
Ascent and Descent cannot be made but only beginning 
from some Keys. 1766 Pennant Zoo/, (1812) I. 280 The 
quills of ravens sell for twelve shillings the hundred, being 
of great use in tuning the lower notes of a harpsichord. 
1775 SHERIDAN Duenna u. iii, Black and white alternately, 
just like the keys ofa harpsichord, 3848 Dickens Dombey 
xxix, She went up stairs to set forth the bird waltz on the 
harpsichord. 1896 Hirxins Hist. Pianoforte 75 The harp- 
sichord is a double, triple—in some instances, quadruple— 
spinet, the sounds being excited by a jack and quill plec- 
trum, the same as in the spinet or virginal. 

b. attrib. and Comb. as harpsichord-lesson, 
-maker, -making, -master, -player, -wire, ete. 

1772, Brypone in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 167, I cut a 
quantity of harpsichord-wire into short pieces. 1773 Bar- 
rincton /éid. 266 ‘The harpsichord-tuners find it more 
difficult to tune these extreme parts. 1789 Burney Hisé. 
Mus. 1V. 307 Sandoni, a harpsichord-master and composer 
of some eminence. /ééd. 540 An exquisite harpsichord- 
player. 1876 Starner & Barret Dict. Mus. 7., Harpsichord 
graces, certain turns and ornaments employed in playing upon 
the harpsichord, introduced for the most part as compensa- 
tion for the lack of sustaining power in the instrument, 1896 
Hirkins Hist. Pianoforte 79 The palm for excellence in 
harpsichord-making is due to the famous Ruckers family. 

Hence Ha-rpsicho:rdist, a harpsichord-player. 

1878 L. Wincrietp Lady Grizel II. xi. 283 The Duke's 
foreign valet was a neat harpsichordist, 

+ Harpsicon, corruption of prec. 

1633 A. H. Partheneia Sacra 144 (‘T.) Let them run divi- 
sions on the harpsicon or virginals, 1660-1 Pepys Diary 
26 Feb., There saw the new Harpsicon made for Mrs, The. 
) Pertus Fleta Min, 11. 12 The strings of the Harpsicon, 

a'rp-string. One of the strings of a harp. 

¢ 1000 Apollonius of Tyre (Th.) 17 He ba hearpe-strengas 
mid creefte astirian ongan. ¢1384 Cuaucer HY. Fame 11. 
269 Whan men harpestrynges smyte Whether hyt be moche 
or lyte Loo with the stroke the ayre to-breketh. € 1430 
Lypc. Hors, Shepe § G. 68 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 17 Of 
the shepe is cast A-way no thynge.. For harpe stryngis his 
Ropys seruythe Ichoone, 1814 Scorr Ld. of Isles 1. iii, 
He spoke, and on the harp-strings died The strains. 1833 N. 
Arnort P/ysics (ed. 5) I. 230 A harp-string, while vibrating 
as it sounds, appears like a flat transparent riband. 

Harpy (haspi). [ad. L. harpy-ia, usually in 
pl. harpyivx=Gr. dprivat ‘snatchers’ (cf, dpndCew 
to snatch away, seize), in Homer used to per- 
sonify whirlwinds or hurricanes, in Hesiod said to 
be sisters of Acllo and Iris, in later mythology re- 
presented as hideous winged monsters. Perh. im- 
mediately a. F. harpie (14th c, in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1. Gr. and Lat. Myth. A fabulous monster, rapa- 
cious and filthy, having a woman’s face and body 
and a bird’s wings and claws, and supposed to act 
as a minister of divine vengeance, 
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1540 PatscRAVE tr. Acolastus Nivb, Such were the 
harpies, as Virgil discribith them. 16x10 SHaks. Temp. 
11, iii, 83 Brauely the figure of this Harpie hast thou Per- 
form’d (my Ariell); a grace it had, devouring. 1671 Mitton 
P.R. 1. 462 Both table and provision vanished quite With 
sound of harpies’ wings, and talons heard. 1736 BurLer 
Anal. 1. iii. Wks. 1874 1. 51 His vices. .like so many harpies, 
craving for their accustomed gratification. 1868 TENNYSON 
Lucretius 159 Strangers at my hearth Not welcome, harpics 
miring every dish. 1873 Symonps Gr&. Poets viii. 263 ‘The 
Harpies were wind-tossed films of frothy cloud; the Sirens 
daughters of foam and mist. - 

b. A conventional representation or figure of a 
harpy, as in Heraldry. 

1572 Boss—EwELL Avmorie 11. 111b, An Harpie Vert, 
Wynged de Or. 1610 Guittim Heraldry 11. xxvi. (1611) 
183 The Harpey..should be giuen to such persons as haue 
committed manslaughter. 1823 Crass Zechnol. Dict. s. v., 
The field is, 07, a harpy displayed, crined, crowned, and 
armed, ov, 1873 Bourert Her. Anc. § Mod. 158 Harpy, 
a fabulous heraldic creature, represented as a vulture with 
a woman's head and neck. : 

2. transf. and fig. A rapacious, plundering, or 
grasping person ; one that preys upon others. 

1589 WarNER A/b. Eng. v. xxviii. (R.), Plucke downe 
those grating harpies that Seduce our king amis. 1643 
Myst. nig. 45 The insolent carriage of Prince Rupert, and 
his Harpyes. 1775 Jounson Zax. xo Tyr. 5 The harpies 
of taxation, 1859 ‘THACKERAY Virgin. xvili, Was it my 
mother-in-law, the grasping, odious, abandoned, brazen 
harpy? 1884 St. Fames’ Gaz. 4 Apr. 4/2 Mr. Commissioner 
Kerr has begun a crusade against legal ‘ harpies’. 

3. The Harpy-HAGLeE. 

1838 Pevny Cycl. X. 175/2 The harpy is stated to be a 
solitary bird, frequenting the thickest forests, where it feeds 
upon the sloths, 1856 Knicur Cycl. Nat, Hist. 11. 698 
The Harpies, or Fishing Eagles, with short wings. 

4. The moor-buzzard, Circus areginosius. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X. 183/1 Circus xruginosus ..is the.. 
Moor-Buzzard, Marsh-Harrier, Duck-Hawk, Harpy, and 
White-headed Harpy. 1862 Chambers’ Encycl. V. 252. 

5. The Harpy-Bat, q. v. 

6. attrib. and Comé., as harpy advocate, breed, 
Jury, grin, lawyer, peltifogger, race, raven; harpy- 
footed, harpy-like adjs.; harpy-monument, a 
monument found at Xanthus in Lycia, on which 
are figures resembling harpies. 

162t Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 32 They..undo 
one another to enrich an Harpy advocate. /bid. 1. i. Iv. i. 
299 That he be not over-careless or covetous, Harpy-like to 
make a prey of his patient. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 11. 596 
Thither by harpy-footed Furies hail’d. 1749 SmoLLetrt 
Regicide 1. vii, Why let in A train of harpy sorrows to my 
breast? 1767 Westry ¥rul. 11 Aug., The harpy-lawyers 
are..disappointed. 1853-78 W. Smiru Class. Dict. 298 In 
the famous Harpy monument recently brought from Lycia 
to this country, the Harpies are represented in the act of 
carrying off the daughters of Pandareus. 1866 ‘TROLLOPE 
Claverings xxiv, Woman,—altogether of the harpy breed ! 

Hence Harpyian (erron. harpeian, harpyan) 
a., belonging to or characteristic of a harpy. 

1644 Vicars Fehovah-Fireh 46 For fear of their Harpeian 
paws. ¢1728 E. Prior Lament. in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886) II. 676 Those harpyan claws. 

Ha‘rpy-ba‘t. A name given to two or more 
species of bat found in the East Indies. 

1883 Cassell’s Nat. Hist. 1. 276 The Harpy Bat (Harpyia 
cephatlotes). .the Molucca Bat of Pennant and Shaw, inhabits 
the islands of Celebes and Amboyna. Jdéd. 308 The Harpy 
Bat (Harpiocephalus harpia) is about two inches and a half 
long, with a tail nearly two inches in length .. observed in 
India, at Darjeling, and the Khasia hills. 

Ha‘rpy-ea‘gle. A large and powerful bird of 
prey (Zhrasyaétus harpyia, or Harpyia destructor) 
larger than the golden eagle, with crested head 
and fan-shaped tail, a native of South America. 

1830 T. Arrwoop Lez. to Wife 21 June in C. M. Wake- 
field Lz/e x. (1885) 143, I went on Saturday to see the 
harpy eagle, and a most grand and beautiful creature he 
is. 1883 Cassedl’s Nat. Hist. 111. 276 Although from its 
size and courage .. generally called the Harpy Eagle, it is 
evident from its structure that it isa Buzzard. 

Harquebus, arquebus (haukw7bis, auk-), 
5d.; also fharquebut, +harquebush, Forms: 
a. 6 harquebutt(e, -but. 8. 6 arkbussh, 6-7 
harga-, hargu-, harguebush(e, harquebush. 7. 
6-7 harga-,hargu-, hargue-, -buse, -buze, harg- 
webusse, harkaboize, harquebuz(e, -busse, 7 
hargebuse, harguebus(s)e, 7-8 harquebuse, 7- 
-buss, 6- harquebus. 5. 6 arcubos(e, 7 -buse, 
arquebwze, 7—9 arquebuss, 8-9 -bus, -buse. [a. 
16th c. F. (A)argquebuse (-bude, etc.). The MHG. 
hake(n)biihse, MLG. hakebusse (see HackBusH), 
was transformed in It., by popular etymology, into 
arcobugio, -buso (arco bow + bugto, buso ‘hollow, 
hole’, in reference to the hollow barrel, and to its 
taking the place of the bow or arbalest), also later 
archibugio, -buso (cf. Sp. arcabuz); under the in- 
fluence of the It., the earlier French name hague- 
bute (see HackBur) was changed through the in- 
termediate harguebute, harquebuse, to arquebuse. 
These French forms were in turn adopted in Eng- 
lish, where also the infltience of the earlier hackbush, 
hagbush, gave rise to the mixed forms harquebush, 
hargubush, harguebusse, etc.] 

1. The early type of portable gun, varying in size 
from a small cannon to a musket, which on account 
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of its weight was, when used in the field, supported 
upon a tripod, trestle, or other ‘carriage’, and after- 
wards upona forked ‘rest’. The name in German and 
Flemish meant literally ‘ hook-gun’, from the hook 
cast along with the piece, by which it was fastened 
to the ‘carriage’; but the name became generic 
for portable fire-arms generally in the 16th century, 
so that the type with the hook was subsequently 
distinguished as arguebuse a croc: see 2, 

According to Wendelin Boeheim, Handbuch der Waffen- 
kunde (Leipzig 1890) 447, 455, the hook of the original 
hakenbiihse was intended to hold on to a wall or other 
fixed object, partly to support the weight of the barrel and 
partly to diminish the recoil. Maximilian I aly 16th 
cent.) introduced the portable tripod which could be put 
together in the field. ‘The forked rest came in about 1520, 
with the Spanish musket. i 

a. 1574 Lanc. Lieutenancy 1. (Chetham Soc.) 42 Sir 
Thomas Hesketh Knight to furnishe.. Harquebuttes ij. 

B. 1532 Eryor Let. to Dk. Norfolk 14 Mar. in Gov. (1883) 
Life 80 Arkbusshes and crossebowes, I thowght theim in- 
numerable. @1557 Assault of Cupid in Tottell’s Misc. 
\(Arb.) 173 The hargabushe .. dims the ayre with misty 
smokes. 1625 Marxnam Souldiers Accid. 5 If you haue 
Harquebushes (which are now out of vse with vs). 1688 
R. Hotme Avmoury u.153/1 Wounds. .either with Arrows, 
or with the Harquebush, or Gun-shot. 

y. 1585 Eprn Decades 4 Crossebowes, bylles, hargabuses. 
1562 J. Suute tr. Cambine’s Turk. Wars Ep. Ded, ** jb 
Yf he vse the harquebuze he is..shotte to deathe with har- 
quebuzes. 1575 CuurcHYARD Ch7ffes (1817) 85 As you see.. 
crowes flie out of a wood, when a harkaboize is shotte of. 
1590 Sir J. Smytu Disc. Weapons Cj b, Caliuers. . being ofa 
greater length and heighth of bullet, and more ranforced than 
Harquebuzes. 1622 F. Marxuam Bz. Wart. ix. 33 Har- 
quebusses I cannot allow in this place, because they are 
grown out of vse, and can by no means make their encounter 
good where the Musquet is opposed against them. 1634 
‘Tl. Jounson Parey’s Chirurg. x1. (1678) 270 Harquebuse, 
a word..borrowed from the Italians, by reason of the touch- 
hole by which you give fire to the Piece. «1674 MILTon . 
Hist. Mosc. iv. (1851) 494 A Peal of 170 Brass Ordnance .. 
and 20000 Harquebuzes twice over. 1753 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) IL. vi. ii. 153 A kind of harquebuses, which carry a 
handful of musket balls. 1805 Scotr Last Minstr. iv. 
xxix, Level each harquebuss on row; Draw, merry archers, 
draw the bow. @1864 HawrHorne S. /e/ton (1879) 23 The 
heavy harquebus. 

6, ¢ 1540 Pepwe tt in Ellis Orig. Ledé. Ser. u. II. 64 ‘They do 
ocupy her now .. with Arcubosys, wiche gyvythe doble the 
strok of a hand gon, 1603 Knoties Hist. Turks (1621) 982 
In battell they use the arcubuse and scimitar. 1605 CAMDEN 
Rem. (1657) 208 Chambers, slinges, arquebwze. 1813 Byron 
Gilaour 521, Each armed, as best becomes a man, With 
arquebuss and ataghan. 1829 W. Irvinc Chron. Cong. 
Granada 11, |xx. 178 A chance medley combatsensued, 
with lances, arquebuses, cross-bows, and cimeters. 

+2. Harquebus & croe (corruptly of crock) : 
‘An arquebuss supported on a rest by a hook of 
iron fastened to the barrel. From the size of its 
calibre it was used to fire through loop-holes’ 
(Meyrick Anc. Armour 1824). Obs. 

(As this was exactly the original Aakendbiihse, the addition 
@ croc, ‘with hook’, was doubtless made after the etymo- 
logical meaning of aguebule or arquebuse was forgotten, 
and the name extended to fire-arms which had no akez or 
croc. Littré identifies the cvoc with the fourchette or rest, 
but one of his quotations has ‘chacun une harquebuze & 
croc sans fourchette’ and another explains the use of the 
croc ‘harquebuses & croc, que l’on ne peut bien tirer si 
elles ne sont li€ées et accrochées sur du bois’, tied and hooked 
upon wood.) 

(1547, etc. see HackBusn, -BuT]. 1872 Zzv. in Whitaker 
flist, Craven (1812) 334, 11 harquebusses of crocke. 1611 
Corcr., Arquebuse & croc, an harguebuse a-crocke (some- 
what bigger thena musket). 1625 J. GLANVILLE Voy. Cadiz 
27 Oct. (Camden) 75 By the faire carrieng of their peices Itt 
was manifest that some of them were Harque-bush of Crocke. 
1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram. xiv. 69 For Curriours, 
Hargabusacrocks [1653-92 Harquebuses] .. Bastard-mus- 
kets, Coliuers. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. \xix. 280 
All the Elephants carried wooden castles on their backs, 
from whence they shot with Musquets.,.and a great number 
of Harquebuses a crock, each of them ten or twelve spans 
long. 1678 tr. Gaya’s Arms of War 87 ‘The Arquebuss 
a Crock is made of Iron,in form of a great Musket.. It may 
be fired three hundred times a day..The BuHet of it weighs 
three ounces. @ 1693 Luptow Ae. (1771) 31 A great wall- 
gun called a Harquebuz de Crog being fired from the top of 
the castle. p 

3. collectively, Soldiers armed with harquebuses. 

1594 Preece Alcazar iv. E ij, Garded about With full fiue 
hundred hargubuze on foote. 1602 Marsron Ant. § Mel. 
1. 111, Maine squares of pikes, millions of harguebush, 1638 
Forp Lady's Trial iv. ii, Yongster Brogen-foh, with four- 
score hargubush. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as harguebus shot, -man. 

1574 G. Baker Olews Magistr. title-p., The which Oyl 
cureth,.Wounds, Contusions, Hargubush Shot fetc.]. 1598 
Barret Theor, Warres 134, 600 quintals of hargubuze 
powder. 1600 Dymmox Jreland (1843) 34 Towards the 
northeast not more than halfe an hargubuz shott. 1687 
Knolles’ Hist. Turks (1787) 829/1 Grasold, General of the 
Italians, there slain with a Harquebuse Shot. 

+ Harquebus, v. To shoot as a harquebus, 

«1693 Urquyart Rabelais III. xxvi. 217 Harcabuzzing, 

Harquebusade, arq- (ha-tkw7bdséi'd, a:ik-), 
Also -ada, -ado. [a. F. ()arguebusade: see 
prec. and -ADE, -ADA, -ADO.] 

+1. A shot fromaharquebus, Ods. 

1590 Sir R. Wittiams Disc. Warre 26 The soldiers. .dis- 
charged a salye of hargubusaides on the poore people. 159% 
Garrarp Art Warre 213 (Stanf.) Hauing shot sixe or 7 
Hargabuzades a peece. 1633 Batt. Lutzen in Harl. Mise. 


HARQUEBUSERY. 


(Malh.) IV. 190 He .. was beaten down with a storm of 
harquebusado’s. 172x Battery, Arguebusade, a Shot of an 
Arquebuse. — 

2. A continuous discharge of harquebus-shots. Cf. 
cannonade, fusillade. 

1562 J. Suute tr. Cambine's Turk. Wars 36b, Their 
aunswere was, with the faire Cannonade, harquebuzade and 
such lyke. 1849 Jas. Grant Kirkaldy of G. xiv. 133 They 
opened a brisk harquebussade on the assailants. 

3. (in full harguebusade-water): A lotion re- 
garded as a specific for gunshot and other wounds. 

1747 Cuesterr, Lett. (1792) I. cxxiii. 330 Thank you for 
the Arquebusade water which you sent her. 1758 Mrs. 
Devany Life § Corr. (1861) III. 503 Poor John cut a 
terrible gash in .. his hand. I washed it well with arque- 
buzade, 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) Aa iij b, 
Add more or less Arquebusade Water. 1839 Lapy Lytton 
Cheveley 1, xi. 242 Let me get you something—a little sal- 
volatile, or some arquebusade. 

+Harquebusery. Ods. [a.F. (A)arquebuserie 
(1551 in Godef.), f. harguebuse: see HARQUEBUS 
and-ERY.] Harquebuses collectively; the employ- 
ment of harquebuses in warfare, harquebus-fire. 

1589 Ive Fortzf. 36 To assure himselfe from the artillerie 
and harquebuserie of the towne. Jé7d. 37. 1590 Sir J 
SmytH Disc. Weapons 27 Men of warre, that do neither 
understand the true effects of Mosquetterie, Harquebuzerie, 
nor Archerie. Jdzd. 47. 

Also 6 


+ Harquebusher, -butter. Oés. 
harkebuzer, harquebusar. [f. HArqueEsus (in 
its various forms) +-ER 1,] 

1. = HarQueEBusIER. 

1567 Sir N. Turocmorton in Robertson 77st. Scot. (1759) 
Il. App. 4x These lords haue for the guard of their town 
450 Harqubushers. 1577-87 Hottnsuep Chron. III. 962/r 
Manfullie assailed by the harquebutters. 1587 FLEMING 
Contn. Holinshed IV. 1980/1 Two hundred harquebutters 
onhorsebacke. 160r R. JoHNson Kinga. § Commw. (1603) 
224 With. .twothousand harquebushers. 1641 BAKER Chyov. 
(1679) 2900/2 Assailed by the Harquebusars. 

2. A harquebus. Cf. HACKBUSHIER 2. 

1573-80 Barret Alv. G635 A gunne called an arque- 
busher, sclopus. 

Harquebusier, arquebusier (ha:r-, a:1k- 
w7brsie1), Forms: a. 6 hargu-, harquebutier. 
8. 7 hargubisheer. y. 6- harquebusier, (6 
harke-, hargabusier, hargubuzier, 9 harque- 
bussier), 5. 7 arcabuzier, 7— arquebusier. 
[a. 16th c. F. arcabusier (1533), (2)arquebusier 
-butier, f. (h)arguebus, HARQUEBUS. See also the 
earlier equivalents HACKBUSHIER, HACKBUTTER, 
-BUTEER.] A soldier armed with a harquebus. 

1548 Acts Privy Counc. (1890) II. 202 For the wages of cc 
harquebutiers. 1553-4 Q. Fane §& QO. Mary (Camden) 4s, 
vij hagabusyars of Wyats company. 1555 EDEN Decades 
288 A band of hargabusiers on horsbacke. 1568 Dk. 
Norrotk in Campbell Love-lett. Mary Q. Scots (1824) 
17 Two hundred harkebusiers being in the court. 1578 
T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 39 His Hargabushiers and 
Crossebowmen. 1879 Diccrs Stratiot. 82 The Harque- 
buzier witha light Brigandine. 16x CotGrR., Haguebutzer, 
an Arquebusier, orsmallshot. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. 17. 
11. xxi, (1810) 418 And gaue occasion of skirmish. .with some 
hundred. hargubisheers. 1656 Bitount Glossogr., Arca- 
buzier, 1670 Cotton Esfernont. ut, 108 Three hundred 
Harquebusiers on Horse-back. 1800 Hist. Europe in Ann. 
Ree. 175/2 Sixteen arquebuziers to each regiment. 1825 
Soutuey in Q, Rev, XXXII. 387 Bayard .. would give no 
"quarter to harquebussiers, 1858 Moritey Dutch Ref, ii. 
272 Arquebusiers, spearsmen and halberdmen. 

Harquebut, obs. form of Harqursvs. 

+Harr, v. Ods. or dial. Also g haur. [Of 
echoic origin: cf. Arr v.2, Hurr v.] zztr. To 
snarl as a dog; to make a rough guttural trill. 


Hence Harring v/. sé. (in Montg. harrand). 

1387 Trevisa Wieden (Rolls) Il. 159 Som vsep. -harrynge, 
and garrynge grisbayting, @1605 Montcomerte J7Zzsc. 
Poems iii. 61 3e think my harrand something har. 1656 
T. Avy Candle in Dark 77 A witch or false prophet as had 
that devilish imposture of harring in their throats to deceive 
the people, called of some Ventriloquism. /dzd., They spoke 
with a counterfeit voyce of harring in the throat. ¢1746 
J. Cotter (Tim Bobbin) View Lanc. Dial. Gloss., Harr, 
to snarl like an angry dog. 1825 Jamieson, Hazvr, to speak 
with what is called a burr in the throat. Lavarks. 

Harr, sd., var. Haar, sea-fog. 

1662 Ducpatr Hist. Imbanking Pref., The air being .. 
cloudy, gross, and full of rotten harrs. 

+Harrage, v. Obs. A form used by Fuller, 
app. as = Harry or Harass (cf. ravage). 

1655 Futter Ch. Hist, vit. ii. § 16 That this [Diocese] of 
Lincolne, harraged out before, should now lie fallow, 1655 
— Hist, Camb. Pref. § x Of late the Danes. .had harraged 
all this Countrey. «1661 — Worthies (1840) II. 131 Living 
in a harraged land. 

Harrage, -ras(e, -asse, obs. ff. Haras, a stud. 

Harrald(e, harrat, obs. ff. Hrranp sd, 

Harrass, obs. form of HARASS v. ; 

+ Harrateen. Ods. Alsoharateen. Akind 
of linen fabric formerly used for curtains, bed-fur- 


niture, and the like. Also attrib. 

1711 Dx. Newcastie Let. to Dk. Montagu 26 Sept. 
(Sotheby's Catal. 15 May 1897) Six field Bedsteads wt 
Crimson harateen furnitures. 1748-9 General Advertiser 
No. 4440 Ready-Made Furnitures .. either of Harrateen, 
Cheney, Flower’d Cotton, Checks. 1756 H, WaLpoLe Cov. 
(1820) If. 4 (D.) A wretched hovel. . half its nakedness barely 
shaded with harateen stretched tillit cracks. 1762 SMOLLETT 
Sir L. Greaves xvi, (D.), Thick harateen curtains were close 
drawn round the bed. 1825 EsrHer Hewtetr Cottage 
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Comforts v. § 67. 36 If you have curtains .. the best .. are 
linen check harrateen. 

Comb. 1770 Sketchley §& Adams’ B’ham Direct., Haywood, 
John, r5 Cherry Street, Harrateen maker. 

+ Harrawnte, ? ff/. a. Obs. [perh.=OF. har- 
ant, pr. pple. of harer to incite dogs, etc. by shouts, 
orig. to shout, a. OHG. haven to cry, shout. See 
Skeat Zrans. Phil. Soc. 1891-3, 362.] ? Shouting. 

?a1400 Morte Arth. 2449 Thane come the herbariours, 
harageous knyghtez, The hale batelles on hye harrawnte 
ther-aftyre. 

+ Harre, har. Oés. exc. dal. Forms: 1 heorr, 
hior, 3~5 herre, 4—7harre, 5-6, 9 dal. har. [OE. 
heorr (hzor) fem. and m., and heorra m.; the former 
corresp. to MDu. herre, harre, Du. har, harre 
fem., the latter to ON. /yarre, -r¢ m.:—OTeut. 
types *herrd- and *herron-.] 

1. The hinge of a door or gate ; in modem dialect 
use, the heel of a gate which bears the hinges: cf. 
Harrow sd.2 

Beowulf (Z.) 999 Heorras to-hlidene. ¢725 Corpus Gloss. 
423 Cardo, heor. c1000 Lamb. Ps. cxlvii. 2 [13] (Bosw.) 
He zestrangode heorran geata Sinra. ¢1200 Trin, Coll, 
Hom. 113 Ure helende brac bo pe irene herre and alto 
shiurede be 3iaten. ¢ 1386 CHAucer Pro/, 550 Ther nas no 
dore pat he ne wolde heue of harre. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R, vii. vi. (1495) 304 As the sharp corner of a dore 
meueth in the herre, 1483 Cath. Ang?. 176/2 An Harre of 
adore, cardo. 1813 Douctas xe7s i. ix. [vili.] 72 Furth 
of har the stapillis hes he bet. 161z Cotcr., Chardonnereau, 
the harre of a dore; the peece, band, or plate, that runnes 
along on the hindge-side of some dores. 1893 HeEstop 
Northumb, Gloss., Har, the upright pieces of a gate known 
as the back har and the fore har. 

Jig. ¢888 K, AEvrrep Boeth. xxxiv. § 7 Seo hior de eall god 
on hwearfap. c1380 Wycuiir Ws. (1880) 472 Cardenals 
ben an herre to be fendis hous, : 

2. fig. A cardinal point ; an important matter. 

c1o0o Sax. Leechd. 111. 84 AEfter pam feowor heorren 
heofenes and eordan. 1388 Wyciir Prov. viii. 26 Erthe, 
and floodis, and the herris of the world. ¢1440 York Zyst. 
xxxi. 143, I hope we gete some harre hastely at hande. 

3. Out of harre: out of joint, out of order. 

@1327 Pol, Songs (Camden) 318 Wer never dogges there 
Hurled out of herre. 1390 Gower Coxzf. II. 139 Wherof 
this world stant out of herre. c1440 Carcrave Life St. 
Kath, 1. 891 More out of herre, Pan is a foole pat can not 
se be-fore. c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 195 Alle is out 
of har, and that shalle he yrk. 1526 SKELTON JZagnyf, 
g2t All is out of harre. 

Harreise, harres, obs. ff. Haras, a stud. 


Harriage, harrage, var. AVERAGE s0.1, 

@1712 FounTaINnuatt in M., P. Brown Sul. Decis. (1826) 
IV. 358 (Jam.) The services .. of harriage and carriage. 
1798 Statist. Acc. Scot., Perths. XV. 605 Harrage. 

Harriar, obs. var. of HALYARD. 

Harrico(t, obs. forms of Haricor. 

Harridan (hz-ridén). Also 8 harradan, 8-9 
haridan. [Generally supposed to be an alteration 
of F. haridelle an old jade of a horse (16th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.); also, a gaunt ill-favoured woman 
(Littré) ; but connecting forms are not known.] A 
haggard old woman; a vixen; ‘a decayed strum- 
pet’ (J,): usually a term of vituperation. 

a1700 B. EB, Dict. Cant. Crew, Harridan, one that is half 
Whore, half Bawd. 1706 Farqunar Recruit. Officer v. vi, 
D’ye hear, d’ye hear, you plaguy harridan, how those 
bullets whistle! 1727 Pore AZacer 24 And in four months 
a batter’d harridan. @1748 Swirr Afisc. Poems (1807) 57 
The nymphs with whom you first began, Are each become 
a harridan. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Consid. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 426 This identical hussy was a tutelar spirit in one house, 
and a haridan in the other. 1865 Pzdblic Opinion 31 Dec. 
714/t The harpy and harridan of the establishment was 
punished. attrib. 1820 Moore JZenz. (1853) III. 102 The 
old harridan landlady. _ E 

Jig. 1864 Burton Scot Ady. II. 299, I heartily consign 
that old harridan Etiquette, with all her trumpery, to [etc.] 

Hence + Harrida‘nical a. zonce-wd. Obs. 

1725 Mrs. Penparves in Mrs. Delany's Life § Corr. 
(x86r) I. 118 Her old harridanical mother-in-law has stripped 
her house in town of all its furniture. . 

Harrier ! (hevrioz). [f. Harry v. (which see 
for the phonology) +-ER!, See also HaRRoweEr 2.] 

1. One who harries, ravages, or lays waste. 

1596 Datrymp.e tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. I, 121 Reiuers, 
Raikers, Herrieris of the ground. 1600 HoLtanp Zivy ut. 
Ixviii. 135 Robbers and harriers of our fields. 1868 LowELt 
Pictures fr. Appledore u. 54 She hides her mountains and 
her sea From the harriers of scenery. 

+2. (See quots.) Ods. , , 

1sor Percivatt Sf, Dict., Havre, the voice of a harrier 
or driuer of beasts, Zia. 1598 Fiorio, Vatigaro,a harrier, 
a drouer, a driuer of cattell. 

3. (Also + arrower.) A name for falcons of the 
genus Circus, and their allies: cf. HEN-HARRIER, 


MARSH-HARRIER. 

1556 Witnars Dict. (1568) 4a/2 A haroer, rubetarius, 
1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Rubetarinus, a kinde of haukes 
called an henne harroer. 16rx Cotcr., Bondrée, a kind of 
short winged Eagle..some call her a Harrower. 1691 Ray 
Collect. Words Pref. (E. D. S.) 3 Called a hen-harrier from 
chasing, preying upon, and destroying of poultry. 1833 
R. Mupie Brit. Birds (1841) I. 99 The harriers are .. very 
indefatigable in their hunting, and highly destructive of the 
feathered tribes, and also of rabbits. é : 

4. Comb. (from sense 3): Harrier eagle, Czr- 
caetus gallicus; Warrier-hawk, a hawk of the 


American genus A/icrastur. 
1883 Cassell’s Nat. Hist, 11. 270 They retain the facial 





HARROW. 


ruff of the Harriers, and hence the name of Harrier-Hawk, 
Lbid, 284 Vhe Common Harrier Eagle (Circaetus gallicus) 
-,found all over Southern and Central Europe. 

Harrier? (herio1). Also 6 haryer, 7-8 harier. 
[app. f. Harn sd, +-1ER; but perh, orig. the same 
word as Harrier !, associated with and referred to 
hare: cf. 2nd quot. 1576.]} 

1. A kind of hound, resembling the fox-hound, 
but smaller, used for hunting the hare. 

1542 Upart Eras. Apoph. 127 b, There bee harryers or 
buckehoundes. 1576 T'urBErv. Venerie 165 A hounde 
whiche is a perfect good haryer. 1576 Fremine tr. Caius’ 
Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 233 That kind of dog whom 
Nature hath endued with the virtue of smelling, and 
draweth into his nostrils the air of the scent of the beast 
pursued and followed. .we call Leverarius, Harriers. 1679 
Brount Anc. Tenures 39 A Kenel of little Hounds called 
Harriers. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6194/6 A Pack of Harriers. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric, (ed. 4) I. 217 Harriers 
in general are much slower in the pursuit than fox-hounds. 

b. In fl. A pack of such hounds ; including the 
persons, huntsmen and others, following the chase. 

1877 Brack Green Past. xx, The harriers had met at 
Willowby Clump, 1882 Miss Brappon Mt. Royal x, The 
harriers met at Trevena. 

2. A member of a ‘ hare-and-hounds’ team. 

1891 Daily News 16 Dec. 5/6 The first prize for the best 
costumed ‘ harrier’ was awarded to Mr. E. J. Bagot. 1893 
Birkenhead News 9 Dec. 7/3 A little diversion was caused 
through one of the Rock Ferry Harriers falling into a ditch 
in attempting to leap over it. 

Harring: see Harr v. 

+ Harrington. Ods. exc. Hist. A brass far- 
thing token, coined by John, Lord Harrington, 
under a patent granted him by James I in 1613. 

[‘ Now [1613] my lord Harrington obtained a Patent from 
the King for the making of Brasse Farthings, a thing that 
brought with it some contempt though lawfull.’ Spark 1s¢ 
14 Years F¥as. I (1651) 1. xxix. 56.] 

1616 B, Jonson Devil an Ass u. i. 83, I will not bate a 
Harrington o the summe. 1632 — Magn. Lady w. iii. 
a1639 Worton Lez. 12 Aug. in Rel. Wott. (1672) 558, I 
have lost four or five friends, and not gotten the value of 
one Harrington. 

Ha‘rringtonite. J@x. [f. proper name 
Harrington +-1t8.] A variety of Mesolite. 

1834 Edinb, New Philos. Mag. XVII. 186 (Dana). 1843 
Porttock Geol. 218 Harringtonite forms veins or layers in 
the .. greenstone of Portrush. 1868 Dana J7in. § 381 The 
variety named Harringtonite by Thomson. 

Ha‘rrisbuck. [Named after Sir W. C. Harris, 
by whom it was discovered in 1837: see Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1838 p. 2.] The Sable Antelope of South 
Africa, Hippotragus niger. 

1863 W. C. Batpwin A/r. Hunting 187, I saw this morn- 
ing three beautiful harrisbucks, 1876 Miss Frewer tr. ¥ 
Vernes 3 Englishn. & 3 Russians ix. 71 They brought 
down a couple of harrisbucks. 1894 LyDEKKER Royad Nat. 
Hist. 11. 287. 

Harrish, obs. form of Harsu. 

Harrisite (herrisoit). dz. [f. proper name 
Harris +-118.] A variety of copper-glance, with 
cubic cleavage. 

1865 Watts Dict. Chem. III. 14 Harrisite, a variety of 
cuprous sulphide, Cu?S, occurring in the Canton mine, 
Georgia. 1868 Dana J7ix. § 61 Harvrisite .. is chalcocite 
with the cleavage of galena. 

+ Harro, v. Obs. rare. (See quots.) 

1875 LANEHAM Lez. (1871) 13 The swift fleeting of the 
Deer afore .. the hoounds harroing after, az they had bin a 
number of skiphs too the spoyle of a karuell, 1825 JAmIE- 
son, To Harro, Hirro, v.n. and a., to huzza, to halloo. 

Harroer, obs. f. HArRIER!, Harrower. 

+Ha‘rrohen. Ods, rare—1. [f. Harrow v.? 
+ Hen; cf. Harrier! 3.] The Hen-harrier. 

1875 TurBERV. Mazlc. 55 The harrohen or capped kyte. 

Harrold, harrotte, obs. ff. HERALD. 

Harrovian (héro"'vian), a. and sd. 
L. Harrovi-a Harrow + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Harrow school. 
B. sé. One educated at Harrow. 

1864 R. Cuampers Bk. of Days Il. 177 The Harrow 
Shootings were abolished in 1771. .. The Harrovians deeply 
regretted the ending of their old amusement. 1885 A ¢henxune 
28 Mar. 402/1 Many eyes besides those of Harrovians must 
recently have turned with interest..to the great school upon 
the hill. 

Harrow (he'rox), sd.1 Forms: 4 haru, harou, 
harewe, 4-5 harwe, 5-6 harow(e, 7 harrowe, 
5—- harrow. [ME. farwe, answering to an OF. 
*hearwe or *hearze: app. related to MLG. (MDu.) 
harke, Du. hark rake, also ON. herfi, hervi (Sw. 
harf, hirf, Da. hard) harrow; but the form-rela- 
tions are obscure, and the ulterior origin uncertain. ] 

1. A heavy frame of timber (or iron) set with iron 
teeth or tines, which is dragged over ploughed land 
to break clods, pulverize and stir the soil, root up 
weeds, or cover in the seed. Sometimes made in 
two halves, and then locally called the harrows. 

& 1300 Cursor M, 12388 For plogh and haru [v.77 harwe, 
harou] cuth he dight. a1380 Childh. Fesus 1365 (Matz. } 
Ou3ht .. bat scholde to harewe opur to plou3, He coube it 
wurchen. 1377 Lanci. P. PZ. B. xix. 268 Pise foure.. 
harwed in an handwhile al holy scripture, Wyth two harwes 
pat pei hadde..Idest, vetus testamentum & nouum. [1393 
C, xxi. 272 eythes.] @1400-50 Alexander 1063 A harrow 
foreheld ouer with tyndez. c1440 Promp. Parv, 228/a 


[f. mod. 


HARROW. 


Harowe [v.r. harwe], erica. 1573 Tusser Husb. xvii. 
(1878) 37 A barlie rake toothed, with yron and steele, like 
paier of harrowes. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 1. 
(1586) 23b, The Harrowe, is an instrument crosse lettused, 
to breake the Cloddes withall, and to cover the seedes. 1816 
J. Smitn Panorama Sc. §& Art I, 626 The harrow is 
employed after the plough .. to produce a more complete 
pulverization of the soil. 1897 JV. § Q. 8th Ser. XI. 432/2 
She was an adept at the management of cart and harrows. 
Jig. 1824-46 Lanvor /mag. Conv. Wks. II. 382 Under the 
harrow of affliction. ; : 
b. With various defining words, as Berwickshire 
harrow, + back harrow; revolving harrow, a 
harrow of which the teeth are fixed on radiating 
arms, so as to revolve horizontally. Also brake (or 
break) harrow (BRAKES. 4), BUSH HARROW, chaz- 


harrow (CHAIN sb, 19), etc. 

1616 Surri, & Maru. Country Farme 541 Breake the 
clods .. and then with your back-harrowes runne ouer them 
againe. 1805 ForsyrH Beazties Scotl. (1808) V. 420 Break- 
harrows and rollers are almost as yet confined to a few pro- 

rietors. 1826 Loupon Eucycl. Agric. (1831) 414 The 
Berwickehive harrow is the most perfect implement of the 
kind in general use. 

ce. Phrases and locutions. 

¢1380 Wycuir Serv. Sel. Wks. II. 280 Cristene men may 
seye, as be poete seip in prouerbe—pe frogge seide to be 
harwe, cursid be so many lordis. 1523 Firzuers. //xsd. 
§ 15 It is an ofde sayinge, The oxe is neuer wo, tyll he to the 
harowe goo, 1802-12 BentHam Rationale of Evidence 
(1827) I. 385 zofe, Kept like toads under a harrow. 1806-7 
J. Beresrorp A/iseries Hum, Life (1826) xu. vii, Placed, 
and held, under the harrow. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxvii, 
‘Ower mony maisters, as the paddock said to the harrow, 
when every tooth gae her a tig.’ 1825 JAMIESON s.v., Zo 
vin awa’ with the harrows, applied to those who do not, 
reason fairly; especially, when they go on... disregarding 
any thing that has already been said in reply. 1827 Scotr 
Fru. (1890) II. 94 If I die in the harrows, as is very likely, 
I shall die with honour. 1889 Sfectator 12 Oct., The 
Armenians and Cretans are already under the harrow. 

2. transf. A similar contrivance used for other 


purposes: see quots., and cf. HEARSE. 

1548 Hatu Chrou., Hen. V, 48b, They have imagined 
caltrappes, harowes and other new trickes to defende the 
force of the horsmen. 1611 BisteE 1 Chron. xx. 3 Hee 
brought out the people..and cut them with sawes, and with 
harrowes of yron, and withaxes. 1660 Jer. TayLor Duct. 
Dubit. 1, ii. (R.), That David made the people of the 
Ammonites to pass under saws and harrows of iron is not 
safely imitable by Christian souldiers. 

+b. A kind of sledge: also harrow-sled. Obs. 

15.. Tourn. Tottenhanz 203 in Hazl. Ritson’s Songs (1877) 
8x Sum broght gret harows Ther husbandes for to hom 
fech. 1552 Hutoet, Harrowe sled, traha. 

e. In Fortification; see quot. 

1788 Chambers’ Cycl., Harrow, in Fortification, is a Gate 
made of timber, whose dimensions are commonly six by four 
inches, and six inches distant from each other, well fastened 
to three or four cross bars, and secured with iron. 

d. In Gold-mining : see quots. 

1869 R. B, Smyru Goldf. Victoria Gloss. 613 Harrows 
are fixed to the pole of a puddling machine, and being 
dragged round, divide and mix the auriferous clays with 
water. 1888 F. Hume Mad. Midas 1. v, The wash dirt 
being put into these, there was an iron ring held up by 
chains, having blunt spikes to it, which was called a harrow. 

3. A diagonal arrangement of soldiers; also of 
migratory fowl in the air. 

1876 Hottanp Sevenoaks xii, 158 The wild geese flying 
over..had called to Jim. .and he had looked up at the huge 
harrow scraping the sky. 1891 Cornh. Mag. Dec. 643 
(tenzp, Edw. I11) Let your men form a harrow on either side 
of the ridge. /did. 647 The four-deep harrow formation 
which gave strength to their array, and yet permitted every 
man to draw his arrow freely without harm to those in front. 

4. [From the verb.] The act of harrowing. 

1871 R. Exxis Catudlus Ixiv. 13 Scarcely the wave foamed 
white to the reckless harrow of oarsmen. 

5, attrib. and Comb., as harrow-beam, -maker, 
-man, -pin, -looth; harrow-shaped adj.; harrow- 
bull [see Bun 5é.5], one of the pieces of wood 
which form the frame of the harrow; harrow- 
cultivator, a modification of the harrow supported 
on wheels; harrow-spindle, one of the ‘slots’ 
or crosspieces which are mortised through the 
‘bulls’; harrow-tine (+ -tind) = harrow-tooth. 

1523 Firzuers. //wsd. § 15 An oxe-harowe, the whiche is 
made of sixe smal peces of timbre, called *harowe-bulles 
..in euery bull are syxe sharpe peces of yren, called harowe 
tyndes. 1616 Surrt. & Marku. Country Harme 662 Harrow- 
buls, Harrow-teeth. 1483 Cath. Angl. 176/2 An Harow or 
a *harow maker, evficarius. 1826 Loupon Eucycl. Agric. 
(1831) 528 The *harrow-man’s attention .. should be con- 
stantly directed to [etc.]. 1530 Patscr. 229/2 *Harowe 
pynne, cheuille de herse. 1860 Pusry Min. Proph. 67 
“Harrow-shaped planks, set with sharp stones. 1641 Brest 
farm. Bks. (Surtees), The smallest sort of them for *har- 
rowe-spindles. 1483 Cath. Ang/. 176/2 An *Harow toothe, 
paxillus. 1828 Scort #. M, Perth ii, Plough-graith and 
harrow-teeth ! 

Harrow, sb.2 dial, = Harr, hinge. 

1528 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., Paid for .. ye 
harrow ofa gate. 1863 Barnes Dorset Dial., Harrow of a 
gate, the backer upright timber of a gate by which it is hung 
to its post, 

Harrow (heron), v.1 Forms: see Harrow sé,1 
[f. Harrow sd.1: cf. mod.G. harken to rake, Sw. 
harfoa, Da. harve to harrow.] 

l. trans. To draw a harrow over; to break up, 
crush, or pulverize with a harrow. So harrow over. 
Llarrow in, to cover in (seed, etc.) by harrowing. 
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@1300 Cursor M. 21303 Pe toiber he saus efter pe sede, Pe 
thrid it harus efter wit spede. 1377 [see Harrow sé.! 1]. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 228/2 Harwyn, erpico. 1530 PALscR. 
579/2 He that soweth his seedes must harowe the grounde 
by and by, for els the byrdes wyll eate it awaye. 1611 Bis_e 
¥Yob xxxix. 1o Canst thou binde the Vnicorne with his band 
in the furrow? or will he harrow the valleyes after thee? 
1759 tr. Duhamel's Husbd, 1. ix. (1762) 52 Harrow over your 
ground, with a heavy wide-tooth'd harrow. 1772 T. Simpson 
Vermin-Killer 13 When the farmer sows his seed, before he 
harrows it in. 1834 Low Ag7ic. (1847) 412 In a fortnight or 
more after planting, the whole field is to be harrowed. 

jig. 1650 W. Broucu Sacy. Princ. (1659) 482 To plow up 
thy heart, and harrow thy whole man. 1654 TRApre Coz. 
Ps. xv. 4 It is evill to sow reports and slanders but worse to 
harrow them in. 

b. absolutely. 

1393 Lanci. P. P2. C, vi. 19 Heggen ober harwen ober 
swyn ober gees dryue. 1565-73 Durham Defos. (Surtees) 
104 Harrawinge and sawinge upon aSondaye. 1882 Ourpa 
Maremma I. 3 They will.. plough, and harrow, and sow. 

ce. zntr. (for passive). Of land: To suffer har- 
rowing; to turn out under the harrow. 

1841 Frud. R. Agric. Soc. 11. 11. 183 It [soil] never failed 
..to harrow down as mellow as possible. 

+d. Back-harrow, bull-harrow : see quots. Obs. 

1552 Hutoer, Harrow corne when it is in grasse, called 
back harrowe, fectino, sarrio. 1780 A. Younc Tour Lrel. 
II, 208 Bull harrow it, that is with harrows without teeth. 

+2. transf. To cut through as a harrow; to 
‘plough’ (the sea, etc.). Ods. 

1583 STANYHURST 4¢ve7s 1. (Arb.) 33 His launce staffe thee 
dust top turuye doth harrow, Jd7d. u1. 76 The sea by our 
mariners with the oars cleene canted is harrowd. 

3. To tear, lacerate, wound (physically). 

1633 T. Apams Z.xf. 2 Peter i. 16 The thorns harrowing 
his sacred head, 1735 SomerVILLE Chase 11. 119 Th’ 
impatient Rider.. With galling Spurs harrows his mangled 
Sides. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1834) 67 Harrowing his 
cheeks with a few scratches. 

+b. To tear 2p. Obs. 

1604 A. ScotoKer Diaphantzus (1880) 36 Ile haue reuenge, 
or harrow vp my will. 

4. To lacerate or wound the feelings of; to vex, 


pain, or distress greatly. (Rarely with 2.) 

1602 Suaks. /7am.1. i. 44 It harrowes me with fear and 
wonder. /é7d. 1. v. 16, I could a Tale vnfold, whose lightest 
word Would harrow vp thy soule. ¢1630 SANDERSON Se772. 
II. 305 Our thoughts are so pulled and harrowed this way 
and that way. 1634 Mitton Comes 565 Amaz’d I stood, 
harrow’d with grief and fear. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase 1v. 
485 Th’ ambitious Wretch, whose discontented Soul Is har- 
row’d Day and Night. 1816 Keatincre 7yav. (1817) I. 152 
Dreadful stories, whereby the minds of good people .. are 
harrowed up. 1865 Merivate Rom. Emp. VILL. Ixviii. 337 
His gentle nature was harrowed by the misery around him. 


+b. To vex, disturb. Ods. 

1609 Hortranp Amem. Marcell, xx1. x. 177 He [Julian] 
harrowed the memoriall [szemoeriam vexavit] of Constan- 
tine, as one that had beene a deviser of innovation. 


+5. To castrate. Ods. 

1753 Stewart's Triad 139 He wants to harrow him [a horse] 
this spring. Jd7d. 179 At the harrowing. 

Hence Ha‘rrowed /f/. a., Ha‘rrowing v0/. sd. 

1523 Firzuers. //7s0. § 12 As moche plowynge and harow- 
ynge. 1552 Huroet, Harrowed after the maner of backe 
harrowynge, Zectitus. 1785 G. WasHIncTon Wit. (1891) 
XII. 225 After three ploughings and three harrowings, 
sowed millet. 1788 Fatconsripce A/y. Slave Tr. 41 The 
harrowed parts of the back of the unoffending seaman. 
1847 DisraELt Zancred u. xvi, ‘I cannot leave her *, thought 
the harrowed ‘Tancred. 1888 Athenvum 11 Aug, 189/3 
The inevitable harrowing of the reader’s feelings. 

Harrow (hero), v.2 Forms: 1 hergian, 3 
herehen, herhen, 3—4her3en,4 herwen, herewe, 
harwe, harrewe, haru, horu, 4-5 harewe, 4-6 
harow(e, haro, 6 herow, 6— harrow. [A by-form 
of Harry v., OF. herzéan, of which the pa.t. and 
pa. pple. hergode, hergod, and vbl. sb. hergung re- 
gularly became in ME. herwede, herwed, herwyng, 
whence, by change of -er before cons. to -av, and 
levelling, came ME, harwe, harowe, harrow.] 

trans. To harry, rob, spoil. a. Used especially 
in the phrase to harrow hell, said of Christ. 

¢ 1000 [see HarrowinG below]. a 1225 St. Marher. 10 pu 
herehedest helle. @ 1300 Cursor MM. 26026 Of hell it harus 
pe hard prisun. 13.. Sir Bewes (MS. A.) 4469 Be him, bat 
herwede helle. ¢1386 Cuaucer Miller's 7. 326 By hym 
that harwed [v.77 hariede, haried, harowed] helle. ¢ 1500 
How Plowman lerned Pater-Noster 39 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
I. 211, I byleve in Jhesu Cryste, Whiche suffred dethe and 
harowed hell. 1589 Hay any Work 39 Let him tell what 
our Sauiour Christ should do, if he did not harrow Hell. 
1624 Br. Mounracu Gagg 218 This was before Christ har- 
rowed Hell. 1625 UssHer Answ. Fesutt 374 Christ spoiled, 
or (as they were wont to speake) harrowed Hell. 1850 
Neate Med, Hymms (1867) 168 Christ hath harrowed hell. 

b. In the general sense of Harry vz. 

1606 J. Crarnam Hist. Gt. Brit. 1. m1. xvi. 142 These 
Picts. .did oft-times harrow the borders. 1643 Prynne Sov. 
Power Parl. 1, (ed. 2) 112 The County of Glocester, (which 
they have pitifully harrowed and spoiled). 1782 Sir W. 
Jones Speech Reform. Parl. Wks. 1799 V1. 719 They 
racked and harrowed the people. 1814 Scotr Ld. of Isles 
v. xv, Long harrow’d by oppressor's hand. 

Hence Ha‘rrowed f/. a.; Harrowing (OE. 
hergung) vol. sb., spoiling (of hell), also in general 
sense, plundering, sacking (of a country). 

¢ 1000 AEL¥ric Hom, I. 228 Hell oncneow Crist, Sada heo 
forlet hyre heeftlingas ut, purh Sas Helendes hergunge. 
a 1450 Chester P7, xvii. (Harl. MS. 2013) See that you doe 
well, In pagente sett out the harrowinge of helle, 1586 
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Warner Alb, Eng. 1. vi, And then in harrowed Hell 
(Pyrithous buried) he nor she, nor Theseus longer dwell. 
1599 SANDYS Europe Spec. (1632) 184 The harrowing and 
desolating of the Countrey. 1654 Cokaine Dianea il. 234 
He came to the harrowing of our Island. 1859 WEpGwoop 
Dict. Eng. Etymol. s.v. Harry, Vhe harrowing of hell was 
the triumphant expedition of Christ after his crucifixion, 
when he brought away the souls of the righteous who had 
..been held captive in hell since the beginning of the 
world. 

+ Harrow, haro (he'ro»), zn¢. Ols. Forms: 
4 harou, -ow, -awe, 4-6 harowe, harrowe, 4-7 
harrow (5 a rowe), 5-7 harro, 6 harrok, haroll, 
5- haro. [a. OF. havo, harou, hareu, harol, harau, 
hero, of obscure origin. The popular notion, 
found already in 14thc., that the expression was 
ha Rou!, a call upon Rou, Raoul, or Rollo, duke 
of Normandy, is not consistent with the OF. forms 
of the word.] 

1. A cry of distress or alarm; a call for succour. 
70 cry harrow (on any one): to denounce (a per- 
son’s) doings. Ods. since c 1600. (Modern instances 
are either after ME., or from mod.F.) 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 480 Sche.. gradde ‘ Harow !’ with 
gret rage. 1340 Ayend. 31 Huanne be man..nele arere bet 
heued to gode be zor3e ne grede harou be ssrifte, ¢1386 
Cuaucer Miller’s T. 100 Lat be Nicholas Or I wol crie, 
out, harrow, and allas. — Reeve’s 7. 152 Iohn .. gan to 
crie harrow and weylaway Oure hors islorn. 1413 P7ler. 
Sow/le (Caxton) 1. vii. (1859) 6 Lete us cryen a rowe and 
oute upon them all! c¢1460 Towseley Myst. (Surtees) 307 
Oute, haro, out, out! harkyn to this horne. 1481 CaxTon. 
Reynard (Arb.) 66, I crye out harowe on them that so falsely 
haue belyed me. 1513 Douctas ne7s xu. x. 126 Thai 
rent thar hair, with harrow, and allaik. 1525 Lp. Berners 
Froiss. V1, clxxxviii. [clxxxiv.] 574 Out, harowe, what 
myschife is this. 1830 Patscr. 501/2 My mother Was 
afrayde there had ben theves in her house, and she kryed 
out haroll alarome. 1590 SPENSER /, Q. 11. vili. 46 Harrow 
and well away! After so wicked deede why liv’st thou - 
lenger day? a1643 W. Cartwricut Ordinary 11. 1. in 
Hazl. Dodsley XII. 253 Harrow, alas! I swelt here as I 
go. [1863 Sata Caft. Dangerous II. iv. 133 You may 
cry Haro upon me fora Cynic. 1894 F.S. Extiis Reynard 
208 Harowe! I cry on that vile crew.] ‘ 

|| 2. In Law of Normandy and Channel Isles, in 
form haro!: see quots. 

1682 Warpurton //ist. Guernsey § 43 (1822) 100 Clameur 
de Haro, is thus practised. When any man finds another 
entering upon his possessions. .crying out three times avo, 
he in the king’s name discharges any workmen .. from pro- 
ceeding or any person from employing them or others. .after- 
wards he commences his action in the court. If he neglect 
so to do, then the person against whom the avo was 
cried, may .. bring his action against him who cried havo. 
1862 AnstED Channel Js/. Iv. xxiii. (ed. 2) 539 Encroach- 
ments on property are sometimes met by a very peculiar 
exclamatory appeal, called ‘Ha! Ro!’ repeated thrice. It 
is considered to be the remains of an old appeal to Rollo, 
Duke of Normandy, and is followed by action. 

3. as sb. The calling of harrow /; outcry. 

c1440 Vork Myst. xxxi. 84 Panne gete we some harrowe 
full hastely at hande. 1535 Stewart Crow. Scot. (1858) I. 
124 Thair wes no thing bot harrok, how and cry. 

Harrower ! (he‘rovo1). [f. Harrow v.1] 

1. One who harrows land. : 

c1440 Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 687/16 Hic harpicator, a 
haroer. 1552-72 Hutort, Harrower, when it is backe 
harrowed, or weeder, sarritor. 1641 Best Varn. Bhs. 
(Surtees) 140 Harrowers have usually 3¢., or 3¢. two quarters 
aday. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 243/2 Good Plowman, 
Sower, Harrower, and Carter. 

+2. [f. Harrow sd.1] A harrow-maker. Ods. 

1483 Cath. Ang/. 176/2 An Harow or a harow-maker (4. 
a Harower), erpicarius. : 

One who harrows (the soul, feelings). 

1814 Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy IV. 283 Harrowers of 
the soul and slow consumers of the body. 1889 Wuitsy 
Awaken, Mary Fenwick U1. ii. 58 A glorifier of maudlin 
sentimentality, a harrower of feelings. 

Harrower”. Ods. or arch. 
6harroer. [f. Harrow v.2] 

1. A spoiler: a by-form of Harrie], 
rower of hell, an appellation of Christ. 

¢1450 Cov, Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 160 We xulle telle.. How 
harwere of helle Was born this nyght. 

2. A bird of prey; =Harrirr! 3, q.v. 

Harrowing, v/. sb.: see Harrow v.! and 2. 

Harrowing (he'ron,in), A/a. [f. Harrow v.1] 
That harrows or lacerates the feelings ; acutely dis- 
tressing or painful. 

1810 Scotr Lady of L. wv. vi, My soul with harrowing 
anguish torn. 1884 CoLrripGr in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench 
Div. 279 Other details yet more harrowing.. were presented 
to the jury. 

Hence Ha‘rrowingly adv., Ha‘rrowingness. 

1799 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. XXVIII. 179 Scarcely 
any single figure so divinely yet harrowingly expressive. 
1843 /’raser’s Mag. XXVII. 19 The prayer for annihila- 
tion is more harrowingly terrific. 1883 Academy 29 Dec. 
426 The. .tragic and sordid harrowingness [of life]. 

+ Harry, 50.1 Ods. [f. Harry v.) The act 
of harrying ; devastation, molestation, vexation. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 157 Ne borgh non ober 
harie to do him reise his schelde. 

Harry (heri), s6.2 Also 4-7 Herry. [ME. 
flerry, from LZenry by assimilation of 2x to 77; 
er subseq. becoming av, as in Harry v.] A 
familiar equivalent of the Christian name Henry 
(whence also the feminine name /Zarriet, originally 


Also 5 harwere, 


flar- 
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= Henriette); used also in transferred applica- 

tions, and as part of many appellatives. 
I. 1. The proper name. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Cook's Prod. 34 And ther-fore Herry Bailly 
by thy feith Be thou na[t] wrooth. 1519 /nterlude 4 Elem. 
in Hazl. Dodsley 1, 30 The most wise prince the seventh 
Herry. 1648 Mitton Sonnet to Lawes, Harry, whose tune- 
ful and well-measured song [etc.]. 

2. Asa generic name for: a. A country fellow 
(? obs.). b. A young Englishman of a low-class 
type: cf. ’ARRY. ' 

1796 Grose Dict. Vule. Tongue, Harry, a country fellow. 
1828 Craven Dial. Harry, a country man, a rude boor. 
1874 All Year Round XII. 617 We have all been intro- 
duced to Harry at home .. We do not style him ’Arry, as 
some offensively and in the worst taste do, 

3. pl. Harrys or King Harrys: playing cards of 
the second quality. 

1842 Bradshaw's Frnl. 16 Apr. (in Philol. Soc. Trans. 
1867, 63) The best cards are called Moguls, the others Harrys 
and Highlanders. 1866 in Stationer § Fancy Trades 
Register x Sept. (Ibid.), The different qualities of cards are 
distinguished as Moguls, Harrys, Highlanders, and Merry 
Andrews. 1867 Fry Playing-Card terms (Ibid. 64) Harrys, 
so called from the device on the wrappers. 

II. With qualification, Old, Lord, Blind. 

4. Old Harry: A familiar name for the Devil: 
see alsoOLtDand Nick. Zo play Old Harry with: 
to play the devil or the mischief with; to work 
mischief upon ; to ruin. 

1777 Branp Pop. Antig. (1870) III. 54 In the north of 
England Old Harry is also one of the popular names of the 
devil. 1796 in Grosz Dict, Vule. Tongue. 1824 Scotr 
Redgauntlet ch. viii, There is none but Ould Harry, as 
I know of, that can match ye. 1837 Marryat Dog-jfiend 
xlvii, They’ve played Old Harry with the rigging. 1842 
Barua Jngol. Leg., Merch. Venice Moral, Pitch Greek to 
old Harry, and stick to Conundrums! 1880 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Rebel of Family 11. ix, These evening damps and 
chills play Old Harry with one’s bronchial tubes. 


5. (See quots.) 

azzoo B. K. Dict. Cant. Crew, Old Harry, a Composition 
used by Vintners, when they bedevil their Wines. 1796 
Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue, Old harry, a composition used 
by vintners to adulterate their wines. 

6. By the Lord Harry: a form of swearing ; of 
doubtful origin. 

1687 ConGrevE Old Bach. 11.i, By the Lord Harry he says 
true. 1708 Morreux Rabelais iv. xx. (1737) 87 Sound, 
Friend, in the Lord Harry’s Name. 1821 Byron “fier. 
Braziers’ Addr. Caroline, By the Lord Harry! They'll 
find..much more. 1890 Besant Deszonztac xv, Then, by the 
Lord Harry .. if the Devil wins this time, you shall be the 
prize show of the mad-house ! 

7. Blind Harry: see BLIND a. 16, 

III. Combinations. 

8. In apposition : Harry-banning, a local name 
of the three-spined stickleback. Harry-bird, the 
Greater Shearwater (Puffinus major). Harry 
Denchman, Harry Dutchman, local names of 
the hooded or Danish crow. ‘+ Harry-lion, ‘a 
horse-godmother’ (Halliwell). Harry-long-legs, 
the cranefly or daddy-long-legs. >; Harry-ruffian, 


a swaggerer. 

1661 Lovet, Hist, Anim. §& Min. 235 Stickle-backs, 
Hackles: or *Harry bannings, are naught and unwhole- 
some. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer s.v. Pembrokeshire, The puffin 
and the *harry-bird breed in holes, and commonly in those 
of the rabbits. 18., W. G. Waters Words not in Forby in 
Norf, Arch. Vi. 167 *Harry.Denchman, the Danish crow. 
1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 86 Hooded crow (Corvus 
cornix)..*Harry Dutchmen, 1607 Christmas Prince (1816) 
33 Good-wife Spiggot .. her selfe staulked in the middest 
like a great *Harry-Lion (as it pleased the audience to 
terme it) 1676 Cotton Angler 11. 338 We have also this 
month a *Harry-long-legs. 1781 Map. D’Argsray Diary 
14 Sept., A Harry Longlegs .. after much trial to catch, 
eluded me. 1851 S. Jupp Margaret u. i. (1871) 160 She has 
caught a harry-long-legs and holds it by one of its shanks. 
1609-10 Corset Elegie on Ravis Poems (1807) 5 When I 

ast Paules, and travell’d in that walke Where all oure 

rittaine-sinners sweare and talk; Ould *Harry-ruffians, 
bankerupts, southsayers. 

9. attrib, Harry groat, a groat coined by Henry 
VIII; the old Harry groat, is that which bears the 
king’s head with a long face and long hair. Harry 
noble, a gold coin of Henry VI. Harry racket, 
aname of Blindman’s buff. Harry sovereign, a 
sovereign of Henry VII or Henry VIII. 

1633 Marmion Antiguary 11. in Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 456 
A piece of antiquity; sir, ‘tis English ‘coin; and if you will 
needs know, ‘tis an old *Harry groat. 1681 HickrRINGILL 
Vind. Naked Truth u. 26 In Henry the Eighths time, (when 
a Harry-groat was the chiefest Silver-Coyne). 1456.Sc. Acts 
9as. 11, c.7 Mone of vber cuntreis ., sik as the *henry 
Ingliss noble. 1488 Ld. High Treas. Acc. Scot, 1.80 Item, 
in Hari nobilis and salutis fourti and ane. 1497 /did. 345 
Item, to Hannis, gunnar..a quartar of ane Harj nobill. 
16x1 Cotcr., Cafifou, a play..not much vnlike our *Harry- 
racket, or Hidraan-biind, Tbid., Cline-mucette, the game 
called Hodman-blind; Harrie-racket ; or, are you all hid. 
1615 J. SrepHens Satyr, Ess. 371 She hath old *harry 
soveraignes..to give away on her death bed. 


Harry (heri), v. Forms: 1 hergian, 2-4 
her3ian, 3 here3en, herzien, herien, 3-4 her3en, 
4 herijen, harre, hare, hari, 4~7 hery(e, 5 hery- 
jen, 4-6 hary(e, 6-9 Sc. herry, 7 harrie, 6— 
harry. See also Harrow v.2 [OE. Aergian, 
herian, =OLG. herron, MLG., MDu. heren, hergen 

VoL, V. 
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(heregen, herien), OHG. harjén, herjén, herron, 
MHG. heren, herjen, herigen, hergen, ON. herja, 
Da. herge:—OTeut. type *harjéjan, f. *harjo- 
host, army, Hrre sd. It is notable that in this 
word the OE. g from 7, though originally palatal 
(ef. pple. hertende in ALlfred’s Oroszus), passed over 
into the guttural spirant, giving w in ME. ‘This 
prob. took place first before the back vowels, in 
pa. t. hergode, pa. pple. hergod, vbl. sb. hergung, 
whence, by extension, the ME. present, herwhe, 
herwe, harwe, Harrow v.%, beside the normal her3e, 
heryhe, herry, harry. In ME. the native word 
may have run together with OF. harzer, herier, 
herrier, in same sense.] 

1. intr. To make predatory raids or incursions ; 
to commit ravages. 

¢ 893 K. AELFRED O7os.1. i. § 19 Pa Cwenas hergiad hwilum 
on 8a Norédmen, Jdzd, ii. § 1 He waes heriende & feohtende 
fiftiz wintra. a@zooo O. EL. Chron. an, 794 (Earle) 59 pa 
hzdenan on Nordhymbrum hergodon. 1154 /did. an. 1014 
(Earle) 151 Hi..sceoldan..ealle zet3adere faran and her3ian. 
c1205 Lay. 14000 Purh pi lond heo zrned, and hzr3ied, and 
berned. ¢1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 6 
They passed through the country and herried and slew 
wherever they came. 1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit, 1. 86 
Harrie and make havock of all, «1616 Breaum. & FL. 
Bonduca 11. iii, Harrying for victuals. 1837 CartyLe /’7. 
Rev. I1I, 1.i, The Prussians were harrying and ravaging 
about Metz. 1867 Freeman Vor. Cong. (ed. 3) I. v. 312 The 
Danes spread themselves over the country, harrying. 

2. trans. To overrun (a place or territory) with 
an army; to ravage by war or invasion; to lay 
waste, sack, pillage, spoil. 

c1z05 Lay. 1640 He..her3ede pat lond. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce xix. 280 The scottis men all cokdaill Fra end till 
end thai heryit haill. c1460 Batt. Otterbourne 14 in 
Percy's Rel. And boldely brente Northomberlonde, And 
haryed many atowyn. 1547 J. Harrison A-xvhort, Scottes 
209 How the countrey hath been ouer runne, spoyled and 
heried, 1581 SAviLE Tacitus’ Hist. 1. xlix. (1591) 143 Italie 
he harried as a conquered countrey. «1649 Drumm, oF 
Hawtn. Hist. Yas. 1J, Wks. (1711) 3t The earl of Huntly 
burnt and herried all the lands of the earl of Murray. 1670 
Mitton Hist. Eng. 11. Wks. (1847) 500/t The Saxons with 
perpetual landings and invasions harried the South coast of 
Britain. 1855 MacauLtay Hist. Eng. 1V. 73 One band .. 
harried thecounty of Wicklow. 1874 Green Short Hist. i.§ 1. 
6 Pirate-boats were harrying the western coast of the island. 

+b. spec. To despoil ell; as said of Jesus 
Christ after his death ; = Harrow v.2 a. Ods. 
c1z00 Trin, Coll. Hom. 23 For to pe time cam pat he 
herezede helle. aw1240 Lofsong in Cott. Hom. 205 [He] 
puruh his holi passiun werp pene deouel adun and heriede 
helle. a@x1300 Cursor M. 1446 Til pat our lauerd harid [v.~ 
heried] hell. c¢14530 Mirour Saluacioun 3032 This helle 
entered Jhesu..And of alle savles there inne he heryde it. 
e. To rob (birds’ nests). The current word in 


mod.Sc. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) p.xxxii, I was informed, that 
some parichoneris. .did herit craw nestes. 1816 Scott A ntig. 
vii, Mony a kittywake’s and lungie’s nest hae I harried up 
amang thae very black rocks. 1894 Crocketr Raiders 75, 
I had come over to harry gleds’ nests, 

3. To harass (persons) by hostile attacks, forced 
exactions, or rapacity; to despoil. 

@1300 Cursor M. 29340 Paa pat pouer men ouer-lais, and 
herijs [v.» robbes] bam, 13.. £. L. Allit. P. B. 1179 He 
herjed vp al Israel. 1500-20 Dunpar Poems xiii. 34 Sum 
is put owt of his possessioun ; Sum herreit, and on creddens 
dynis. 1635 RutHEeRForp Le?t. (1862) I. 148 It is His 
honour His servants should not be herried and undone in 
His service. 1786 Burns Addr. Beelzebud 37 While they're 
only poind’t and _herriet. 
Harried and undone !—body and gudes! 

b. To drive forth stripped of house or goods. Sc. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 135 Sic vane hope..hes gart mony 
of vs be hareyt furtht of house and herberye. 1552 App. 
Hamitton Catech. (1884) 49 Quhasa..hurtis ony uther man 
and hareis him out of house and harbarie. 1603 Jas. I SA. 
Hampton Crt. Confer. in Fuller Ch. Hist. x. i, I will make 
them conform themselves; or else I will harry them out of 
the land, orelse do worse. 1755 JOHNSON s. v., In Scotland 
it signifies to rob, plunder, or oppress .. as—‘ he harried me 
out of house and home’; that is, he robbed me of my goods 
and turned me out of doors. 


4. To worry, goad, torment, harass; to maltreat, 


ill-use, persecute; to worry mentally. 

1400-50 Alexander 4484 And othire harlotry 3e hant bat 
heris be goste. 1530 Pauscr. 579/1 Why do you harye the 
poore felowe on this facyon? 1609 HoLLanv Amm, Marceld. 
214 He was haunted and harried with the horrible apparitions 
and spectres ofFuries. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav, iv. 8 
Being wearied with harrying those poor bodies in such 
fashion, they cast them all battered to pieces into the Sea. 
1764 Jounson Let. to Dr. Taylor 22 May, That your mind 
should be harried it is no wonder. 1859 TENNYSON Guine- 
vere 358 Thou their tool, set on to plague. .and harry me, 

+5. To ravish, violate. Ods. 

159 Harincton Or/, Fur. xu. vi, Thus in his sight to 
have his mistresse hary’d. 1607 TourNEuR Rev. Trag. 1. 
iv. Wks. 1878 II. 36 ‘tte harried her among a throng of 
Panders, : ; 

6. To plunder, carry off in a marauding raid 


(cattle, etc.). Now Sc. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. m. (1599) 115 The cattell being 
harried by the one and the other. 1600 Hotranp Livy x. 
ii. 352 They..harrie and drive away prises both of men and 
cattell. 1808 Scorr Marmz. 1. xix, Harried the wives of 
Greenlaw’s goods. 1830 Garr Lawrie T. v1. viii. (1849) 288 
Herrying the webs and yarn of the country wives. 


7. To drag. Ods. or dial. 





1816 Scorr Old Mort. viii, - 


HARSH. 


13.. EZ. E. Allit. P.C,. 178 Sembled pay were, Her3ed out 
of vche hyrne. 1340 HamroLe /7, Consc, 4305 (Harl. MS. 
6923. If. 62), And deuylles salle harre hym up evene In the 
ayre. ¢1386 CHAUCER Pars. T. P 97. €1430 Life St. 
Kath, xxiv. (1884) 53 Than anoon be holy mayde was haryed 
forth to turment. c1440 Promp. Parv, 227/2 Haryyn, or 
drawyn, ¢rahicio. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 429 Then the 
corps..were haryed to Thamys syde, where .. there in the 
rubbusshe & sande .. they buryed or conueyed these .iii. 
bodyes. 1530 Patscr. 579/2 He haryeth hym aboute as if 
he were a traytour. 1 T. Wricur Passions ii. iii. § 4.73 
Like wild horses drawing a coach .. herrying and herling 
their Maister at their pleasure. 1613 R. Cawprey Tadle 
Alph. (ed. 3), Harrie, pull violently. 1624 Hrywoop 
Gunaik. 1. 17 Harrieng the virgin thence, 1845 EmiLy 
Bronte Wuthering Heights xxxiv, 280 ‘ Th’ divil’s harried 
off his soul’, he cried. 


+ Harry, zt. Ods. Also 5 harrer, 6-7 aree. 


A call to a horse; = Harr. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 221/2 Hayht, harry. c¢ 1460 Towne- 
Zey Myst. (Surtees) 9 Harrer, Morelle, iofurthe, hyte, And 
let the ploghe stand. 1599 Minsneu Sf. Dict., Harre 
(Sp.), a voice of carters to their horses, saying, aree, gee, 
haight, etc. 

+ Harry-carry. Obs. 
HURRY-CURRY). 

1493-4 Ordinance in Yarmouth Bk. Entries (Norf. 
Archzol, (1855) IV. 262) Now of late divers of the same 
inhabitants have devised carts, called Harry Carries, and 
the owners of the same being called Harry Carmen, set.. 
boys and girls to go with the said carts.. Every harry carry 
man, keeping a harry carry to get money by the same, shall 
keep to go with the same one hable man. 1870 THORNBURY 
Tour Eng. I. xix. 37 These narrow rows [at Yarmouth] 
created a necessity for a special low, long narrow vehicle, 
first introduced in Henry the Seventh’s time, and hence 
popularly known as ‘ Harry-carries’. 

Harrying (herijin), vd/. sb. Forms: see the 
vb. [OE. hergung, f. hergian to Harry: see 
-InG1.]  Warlike incursion; devastation, laying 
waste; ravaging, plundering, raiding. 

cgoo tr. Beda's Hist. 1. ix. [xi.] (1890) 42 Seo hergung 
wees burh Alaricum Gotena cyning geworden. ¢ 1000 VO. L. 
Chron. an. 994 (Earle) 132 ote, Hi.. worhton bat mzste 
yfel..on bzrnette and heregunge and on man slyhtum. 
a1250 Prov. Alfred 90 in O. E. Misc. 108 ‘To werie bat 
lond wib hunger and wip herivnge. 1557-75 Diurn. 
Occurr, (Bannatyne) 194 The hereing of Bothuile Mure. 
1871 Freeman His¢, Ess. Ser. 1, viii, 216 The coasts of 
Britain. .desolated by their harryings. 

Ha‘rry-net. Ols. or dai. 
HARRY-WATER et: see below. 

1805 Leslie of Powis 79 (Jam.) He does not know what a 
harry-net is. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bk., Harry-net, 
a net with such small meshes, and so formed, as to take even 
the young and small fish, 

+ Harry-Soph. Oés. [Shortened from Henry- 
Sophister, latinized Sophista Henrictanus, as given 
by Fuller: see quot. 1661. (By an academic joke 
referred to Gr. €épicodos very wise.)] A class of 
students in the University of Cambridge: see quots. 

@166r Futter Worthies (1662) 151 An Henry-Sophister. 
So are they called, who after four years standing in the 
University, stay themselves from commencing Bachelors of 
Arts, to render them..more capable of preferment. Several 
reasons are assigned of their name... The truth is this, in the 
reign of King Henry the eighth, after the destruction of 
Monasteries, learning was at a loss, and the University .. 
stood at a gaze what would become of her. Hereupon 
many Students staid themselves, two, three, some four 
years, as who would see, how their degrees, (before they 
took them) should be rewarded and maintained. 1795 Genid. 
Mag. 20(Farmer) A Harry, or errant Soph .. is one who, 
having kept all the terms, by statute required previous to 
his law-act, is hoc ifso facto entitled to wear the same 
garment, and, thenceforth, ranks as batchelor, by courtesy. 
1852 Cambridge Univ. Cal, 38 A student who has declared for 
Law or Physic, may put on a full-sleeved gown, when those 
of the same year, who go out at the regular time, have taken 
their degree of Bachelor of Arts. He is then styled a 
Harry-Soph (epiropos). 

+ Harry-water, @. and si. Also 6 herrie- 
water. [f. Harry v, + WATER. | 

1. adj. That harries or despoils the water. As 
sb. short for harry-water net, a kind of net with 
meshes so small as to catch very small fish. 

1579 Sc. Acts Yas. VI,c. 89 That destroyes the Smoltes 
and frye of Salmound .. be Polkes, Creilles, Trammel-nets, 
and Herrie-waters. 

2. transf. and fig. Cf. drag-net. 

1ssz_ Lynpesay Monarche 4761 Their herywater they 
spred in all countries. 1620 A. Symson Christ's Test. Un/. 
E viij (Jam.), [The doctrine of Purgatory] is ane herrie- 
water-net, and hath ouer-spread the whole waters. 1629 
Z. Boyvp Last Battell 488 (Jam.) Alexander had fished the 
whole world with his herrie-water-net. 

Harse, -er, obs. ff. HarsH, Hawsr, HawsEr. 

Harsegaye, var. of ARCHEGAY, Ods. 

1876 in VoyLe Milt. Dict. , 

+Ha-rsell, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. harceler, in 
15th c. harceller, for herceler, f. OF. herser to har- 
tow.] ¢vans, To aggravate, exacerbate. _ 

1603 Frorio Afontaigne ut. xiii. (1632) 614 He .. in stead 
of appeasing, doth harsell and wring them. 

Harsh (ha1{), 2. Forms: 3-6 harsk, 4 arsk, 
5 harske, hars, 6 harse, harshe, har(r)ysh(e, 
6-7 harrish, 6- harsh. [ME. darsk, a northern 
word, found from ¢1300, agrees in form (but 
hardly in sense) with OSw. harsk, Sw. harsk, 
Da. harsk rank, rancid, rusty (as bacon), not re- 
corded in ONorse; also in form and sense with 
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(See quots., and cf. 


The same as 


HARSH. . 


MLG. and mod.G. harsch harsh, rough. As a 
general Eng. word, harsh (harrish) is not found 
before 16th c. There is a northern by-form Hask. 
Ulterior etymology obscure : conjectured to be a deriv. in 
-sk, -sh, of hard (quasi hardsk), or of the root har- in harm.] 
1. Disagreeably hard and rough to the touch; 


coarse in texture; rugged. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 21343 Leon dantand harsk and herd. 
¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 278 Ine to arsk hare he 
wes clede. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 1084 Harske as a hunde- 
fisch..So was be hyde of pat hulke hally al over! 1513 
Douctas ines 1v. x. g Amang buskis harsk. 1600 J. 
Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 36 A kinde of harsh haire like 
goates, 1606 N. Baxter Sidney's Ourania Dij, Our 
spokes beene blunt rude harrish uncooth. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 516 The Pith and the Kernel..are both of a harsh 
substance. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I, 322 
An old Horse’s Mouth being naturally harsh and thin of 
Flesh upon the Roof. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-Bk, Geol. iv. 
85 Volcanic ash and dust feel harsh to the finger, 


2. Repugnant or unpleasant to other bodily senses. 


a. Unpleasantly rough to the taste; astringent. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 228/2 Harske, or haske, as sundry 
frutys (?. hars, or harske). 1533 Exyor Cast, Helthe u. 
vii. (1541) 20b, [Grapes] which are in taste bytter or harryshe. 
rst T. Witson Logike Ded. (1580) A ij b, This fruite..maie 

erhaps in the first tastyng, seeme somewhat rough and 
pote in the mouthe, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 40 Such Astric- 
tion is found in Things of an Harrish Tast. 1637 Mitton 
Lycidas 3, 1 come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 
1809 PinkNnEY 7'vav. France 139 The water. .is so harsh that 
it cannot be drunk. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 258 
Black Oxide of Mercury. .is..of a harsh taste. 

b. Disagreeably rough to the ear; jarring, dis- 

cordant. 

1530 [implied in Harsuness]. 1568 Grarron Chyon. II. 
49 He was harrish of voyce, but yet eloquent. 1597 Hooker 
fcc. Pol. v. xxvii. § 2 Certain harsh and vnpleasant dis- 
cords. ?1630 Mitton At a Solemn Music 20 And with 
harsh din Broke the fair musick. 1670 NarsorouGcu ¥rn/. 
in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 65 The Men have a harsh 
Language, and speak ratling in the Throat. 1870 E. Pra- 
cock Ralf Skirl. 11. 217 Loud and harsh as the scream of 
the peacock. 1892 W. Minto in Bookman Novy. 56/2 They 
are the only harsh notes in a volume of delightful verse. 

e. Of rough aspect ; unpleasing or inharmonious 
to the eye; forbidding. 

1774 Goupsm. Wat. Hist. (1776) 1V. 200 His face tanned, 
and all his lineaments .. harsh and blackened by the sun. 
1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 111. 141 The red glare of 
the fires upon these wild groups and harsh faces. 1841 W. 
Spatpinc /taly § /t, Is?. I. 177 The energy and harsh pro- 
portions, sometimes reaching the height of caricature .. in 
the bronze and terra-cotta figures. 1894 Witson Cyd. 
Photogr. 179 A picture without half tones is harsh, 

d. Disagreeable or forbidding in general physi- 
cal effect ; attended with discomfort ; rough, rude. 

1613 Purcuas Pilerimage (1614) 422 The Kirgessen .. 
Iteseliti, harsh names of harsher people in those most harsh 
and horrid desarts. 1681 DrypEn Ads. § Achit. To Rdr., 
The physician.,prescribes harsh remedies to an inveterate 
disease. 1841 James Brigand ii, The harsh and boisterous 
state of the weather. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 11. xxi. 211 
A cache of meat deposited ..in this harsh wilderness. 

3. Repugnant or roughly offensive to the feelings ; 
severe, rigorous, cruel, rude, rough, unfeeling. a. 
Of actions, systems, etc. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch 503 (R.) His speech was not 
harsh nor churlish, but very mild and pleasant, as appeareth 
by the letters he wrote. 1588 Suaxs. Z. L. L. v. ii. 289 It 
can neuer be, They will digest this harsh indignitie, 1659 
W. CHAMBERLAYNE Pharonnida i. iii. (1850) 55 Whatever 
crime’s the cause Of this harsh sentence. 1709 Lapy M. W. 
Monracu Let. to Miss A. Wortley 21 Aug., Repent of 
your harsh censure. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. II. 90 
Under the harsh administration of Laud. 

b. Of persons, 

1580 SipNeyY Avcadia 431 (N.) The verie shining force of 
excellent vertue, though in a very harrish subject. 1896 
Suaxs. Merch. V. 1. i. 123 Not on thy soale: but on thy 
soule harsh Jew Thou mak’st thy knife keene. 1790 BurKE 
fr, Rev. Wks. V. 328 As conquerors, they have imitated the 
policy of the harshest of that harsh race, 1875 JowrrTr 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 109 He is a harsh master to his servants. 

4. Repugnant to the understanding or taste; 
grating upon the mind or zesthetic faculty ; strained, 
forced; lackingsmoothness, unpleasing, ungraceful. 

1594 WILLOBIE Avisa (1880) 12 Easie to be vnderstood, 
without harrish absurdity, 1624 Carr. Smirn Virginia 
Pref, 1 Though the beginning may seeme harsh..a pleasanter 
Discourse ensues. 1710 BerKeLey Princ. Hum. Knowl. 
§ 38 It sounds very harsh to say we eat and drink ideas, 
1841 Myers Cath. Tk. 130 No harsh transitions Nature 
knows. 1897 Grenrety & Hunt Aédy.a "Iyood iii. 10 An 
accusative after vyareveuv, ‘fast to the world’ is very harsh. 

5. Comb. a. Parasynthetic, as harsh-featured, 
-mannered, -syllabled, -tongued, -voiced adjs. b. 
Adverbial, as harsh-blustering, -echoing, -erating, 
-resounding, -sounding adjs. ¢@. + Harsh-weed, 
a name for Knapweed, Centaurea Scabiosa (Sir J. 
Hill Herb. Brit. 1760). 

1735 SomervitLe Chase iv. 155 Thy threat’ning voice, 
*Harsh-echoing from the hills, 1863 I. Wittrams Baptistery 
Pref. (1874) 14 Uncouth shapes, *Harsh-featur’d .. rude of 
limb. @ 1743 Savace Wks. (1775) II. 75 (Jod.) Bars *harsh- 
grating. 1593 Suaks. Rich. //, 1. iii, 135 With *harsh 
resounding Trumpets dreadfull bray. 1595 — John wv. ii. 
150 In rude *harsh sounding rimes. 1870 Bryant /éiad I. 
1, 30 *Harsh-tongued ! thou ever dost suspect me. 1850 
Lyncu Theo. Trin. y. 73 Wisdom is not *harsh-voiced. 

Harsh, v. rare. [f. prec. adj.] 


+1. zxtr. To givea harsh sound; to creak. Obs. 
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1583 Stanynurst 4neis 1. (Arb.) 32 Gates with the metal 
dooe creake in shrilbated harshing. Jdzd. 11. 63 At leingth 
with rounsefal, from stock vntruncked, yt harssheth. 

2. trans. ‘To rub or clash roughly against. 

1889 H. A. C. Dunn Fencing vii. 98 The defender parries 
tierce with a crisp tap, taking care not to harsh his blade. 


Harshen (basfn), v. vare. [f. Harsu a. + 
-EN5,] ¢vans. To render harsh. 

1824 Mirror III. 123/1 Sounds of harmony, harshened 
into discord, 1850 Kincstey A/¢. Locke xxxii, A soured 
and harshened spirit. 1880 Berrua Tuomas Violin-Player 
II. x. 248 In a strange harshened accent, 

Hasrshish, a. xonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -ISH.] 
Somewhat harsh. 

1841 Browninc Pifpa Passes ii, How to Jonah sounded 
harshish, Get thee up and go to Tarshish, 

Harshly (hausfli), adv. [f. as prec. + -LY 2.] 
In a harsh or disagreeably rough manner; roughly, 
rudely, discordantly, unpleasantly, severely, un- 
feelingly, etc. : see the adj. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 437 Pe maydine .. hynt 
hyme harskly be be hare. 1590 SHAKS. Com. Err, iv. iv. 7 
*Twill sound harshly in her eares. 1599 THYNNE Animadv. 
(1875) 32 Althoughe yt sholde be improperlye or harsely 
applied. 1667 Mitton P, ZL, x1. 537 Like ripe Fruit .. 
Gatherd, not harshly pluckt. 1784 Cowrer Task vi. 503 
‘Truths Not harshly thundered forth, or rudely pressed. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. 11, 214 A harsh code harshly enforced. 


Harshness (ha‘1fnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being harsh ; unpleasant roughness, 
discordance, severity, rigour, etc. : see the adj. 

c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Agnes 122 With harsknes he can 
hir assal3e. 1500-20 DunBar Poems xxii. 19 For harsknes 
of hir carlich throt, 1530 Pauser. Introd. 15 To avoyde all 
maner harshenesse.. whan many consonantes come betwene 
the vowelles. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 86 Hartis tung .. 
hath a byndyng taste with an harrishnes. 1695 ADDISON tr, 
Virg. Georg. ww. Wks. 1721 I. 21 Luscious sweets, that .. 
Correct the harshness of the racy juice. @1782 Buair Lect. 
xviii, 18 Harshness arises from unusual words; from forced 
inversions .. and too much neglect of smoothness and ease, 
1847 ‘Tennyson Pvi7tc, 11. 289 My needful seeming harsh- 
ness, pardon. 

+ Harrshy, a. Obs. rare. 
Of harsh quality or character. 

1583 SranyHurst 4/vezs m1. (Arb.) 77 Theartoo skriches 
harshye reioyning. 1607 Barley-Breake (1877) 28 The 
harshie rockes are all to totters rent. 

Harsk(e, obs. forms of Harsu. 


Harslet: see Hastert. 
Harst, a Sc. form of HARVEST. 


+Ha‘rstrang, ho'restrong. Ols. Herb. 
[Introd. 1562 from Du. harstrang,=Ger. harn- 
strenge strangury, f. arz urine + stvenge tightness, 
rigidity.] Hog’s Fennel, Peucedanum officinale. 

1562 Turner Herbal u. 83 b, Peucedanum is named .. in 
Duch Har strang, and because we haue no other name for 
it.,it may be called in Englishe also Har strang. Jd/d. 84 
Harstrang .. will make hys hede ache and be dusy that 
gathereth it, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. cviii. 298 It is 
called. .in Englishe also Peucedanum, Horestrong, or Hore- 
strange. 1601 Hortanp Pliny II. 430 If the head be 
annointed with Castoreum incorporat with oile of roses and 
Harstrang. 1879 Prior Plant-n., Harstrong, or Horestrong. 


Hart (hait). Forms: 1 heorut, heorot, 1-4 
heort, 3-6 hert, 4-6 herte, 5-6 harte, 5— hart. 
[ME. hert, OE. heort, heorot =OLG. hirot (MDu., 
Du. hert, LG. hart), OHG. hiruz, hirzg (MHG. 
hirz, Ger. hirsch, from earlier hirsz), ON. hjprtr 
(Sw., Da. Azort):—OTeut.*herut-, perh.:—*herwut-, 
*herwot-, with dental formative -¢, appended to a 
stem cognate with L. cerzo-s; perh. related to Gr. 
xepat- horn, as if=‘ the horned’.] 

1. The male of the deer, esp. of the red deer; 


a stag; spec. a male deer after its fifth year. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xli{i). 2[1] Swe swe heorut zewillad to 
waellum wetra. c888 K. AS_rrep Boeth. xxxv. § 6 Nan heort 
ne onscunode nzenne leon. cx1205 Lay. 26762 Swa hund bene 
heort driued. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 376 Wo so .. slou hert 
oper hynde, ¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. W. 1121 (Dido) Ne 
hound for hert or wilde bor or der. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R.v. xxv. (1495) 134 As it faryth in horses, camelles, 
and hartes. 1526 Piler. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 226 As the 
hart renneth to the water. 1602 22d P+. Return fr. Parnass. 
i. v. 889 Your Hart is .. the fourth yeare a Stagge, the fift 
yeare a great Stag, the sixt yeare a Hart. 1611 Bisie Ps. 
xlii. 1 As the Hart panteth after the water brookes. 1741 
Compl. Fam. Piece u. i. 289 To find out the Harbour or 
Layer ofa Hart. 1814 Scorr Ld. of Isles tv. ii, See him 
dart O’er stock and stone like hunted hart. 

+b. Hart of grease, a fat hart. Hart of ten, 
a hart with ten branches on his horns. //art royal, 


a hart that has been chased by a royal personage. 

¢1380 Sir Kerumb, 1750 Gyrfacouns y-muwed & white 
stedes, & hertes of gresse y wene. a1440 Sir Degrev. 249 
Hys proud hertes of grese Bereth no chartur of pes. ¢ 1550 
Adam Bell in Furniv. Percy Folio (1868) 111. 421 Eche of 
them slew a hart of greece The best they could there see. 
1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest 24 b, If the King or Queene 
doe hunt or chase him, and he escape away aliue, then. .he 
is called a Hart Royall. dd. iv. § 6. 28 When a Hart is 
past his sixt yeere, he is generally to be called a Hart of 
Tenn. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph.1.ii, A great, large deer ! 
Rob. What head? ohn, Forked: ahart of ten. 1674 N. 
Cox Gentil. Recreat. (1677) 6 If hunted by the King, a Hart 
Royal. 1822 Scotr Nigel xxvii, There is a pleasure in 
looking at a hart of grease. 


2. Comb, as hart-like adj., hart-skin; hart- 
berry, a local name of the Bilberry; + hart- 


[i as prec. + -y.] 





HARTSHORN. 


bramble, Buckthorn; + hart-evil (see quot.) ; 
+ hart-fly, an insect, ? the stag-beetle; + hart- 
horse, tr. Gr. inméAados, ‘lit. the horse-deer, 
perhaps the rusa, Cervus Aristotelis’ (Liddell & 
Scott); hart-hound, a stag-hound; +hart-root, 
hart’s-root (see quots.); hart’s-balls = hart’s 
truffles; hart’s black (see quot.) ; + hart’s-crest, 
the imaginary horns on the forehead of a cuckold ; 
+ hart’s-eye, a plant: see quot.; + hart’s-head 
(see quot.); + hart’s-trefoil, Melilot = Harr- 
CLOVER; hart’s-truffle, a kind of underground 
fungus (Zlaphomyces); ‘+ hart-thorn [tr. L. 
spina cervina], Buckthorn, Rhamnus catharticus ; 
+ hart-wolf, a fabulous animal, a hybrid between 


a deer and a wolf. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 332 Cnua ponne *heorot brembel 
leaf. 1727 Batey vol. Il, *Hart £vil (with Farriers), the 
Stag-evil, a Rheum or Defluxion, that falls upon the Jaws 
and other Parts. .of a Horse, which hinders him from eating. 
1610 Guittim Heraldry 1. xviii. (1611) 152 As the *Hart- 
fly Beetle, Ladi-cow, [etc.] 1550 J. Coxe Eng.§- Hr. Heralds 
vii. (1877) 59 Greyhoundes, *hartehoundes, buckehoundes, 
and begles. 1598 SyLvesTER Dw Bartas u.i.1v. Handicrafts 
402 With *Hart-like legs. 1611 CotcGr., Libanot, Hearbe 
Frankincense .. *Hart-root. 1677 LitrteTon Lat. Dict., 
*Harts-root, Zédanotis [=rosemary]. 1823 Crass Technol. 
Dict., Hart-R oot, the Athamanta of Linnzus. 1866 Treas. 
Bot.,*Hart'sballs, E/aphomyces. 1851 Dict. Archit.,*Hart's 
Black, that substance remaining ., after the spirits, volatile 
salt and oil, have been extracted from hartshorn .. when .. 
levigated it answers the purpose of painters nearly as well 
as ivory black. 1600 J. Lane Tel-troths Message 44 The 
married men might..shunne the *Harts crest to their hearts 
content, With cornucopia, Cornewall, and the horne. 1607 
TorsELt Four-f Beasts 126 Elaphoscum : (that is, as some 
call it *Harts eye, others Hart-thorne, or grace of God, 
others wild Ditany). 1686 Piotr S/affordsh. 26 [Clouds] in 
the form of the letter V, jagg’d on each side..called by the 
water-men the *Harts-head. 1483 Cath. Ang?. 177/1 An - 
*Hartskyn .. nembris. 1624 Harincton Sch. Salerne in 
Babees Bk. 255 In the Summer-time I chiefly commend 
garments of Harts-skinnes, and Calues-skins. 1640 PARKIN- 
son Theat. Bot. Table, *Harts Trefoile is Mellilot. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 389 Deer balls, a synonym of *Hart's Truffles. . 


Elaphomyces. 1607 *Hart-thorne [see hart’s-eye]. 1611 
Friorio, Spina ceruina, the wilde Harthorne. 1577 EDEN 
& Wittes Hist. Trav. 295 *Harte Woolfes .. engendred 


eyther of a Woolfe and a Hynde, or a Hart and a bitch 
Woolfe. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 166 They 
have..Hart-Wolves brought up to hunt their own kinde. 


Hart, obs. f. Hrarv; obs. var. art (see BE). 


Hart-clover, hart’s clover. [f. Harr: 
see quot. 1664.] A name for Melilot. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 120Deos wyrt be man..heort-clefre 
nemned. c1428 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 644/36-7 Hoc trifolium, 
hartclauer. Sic sicassis, idem. 1664 R. TurRNER Botana- 
logia 199 In English Melilot, Kings Claver, and Harts 
Claver, because Deer delight to feed upon it, 1674-91 Ray 
N.C. Words 35 Hart-claver, Melilot. 1879 Prior Plant-n., 
Hart's Clover. 

Harte, obs. f. Art sb. ; also of HEART, q.v. 

1378 Sc. Leg. Saints, Nicholas 56 His fadir .. Gert in- 
forme hyme.. In liberale hartis. /dzd., Eugenia 52 Scho 
had leyryte. .Of be sewine sciens al be harte. ee): : 

|| Hartebeest, hartbeest (ha-1tébzst, ha-it- 
best). [S. Afr. Du., f. Du. Aer¢ hart + deest beast. ] 
A kind of antelope (Adcephalus caama) common in 
South Africa. 

1786 Sparrman Voy Cape G. H. II. xiv. 199 The hartbeest 
+. 1s the most common of all the larger gazels. 1824 
Burcuet 7'vav. II. 99 One of our party fell in with the 
fresh remains of a kaama or hartebeest. 1834 PrincLe 
Afr. Sk. 1x Where the gnu, the gazelle and the hartébeest 
graze. 1884 J. CoLsorne Hicks Pasha 198, I saw a mag- 
nificent herd of hartebeeste quietly grazing. 

Harth(e, obs. form of Hrarru. 

Hartheled, obs. var. of hardled, HURDLED. 

Harth-pace, erron. f. HALF-PAcE: cf. HATHPACE. 

1667 Primatr City § C. Budld. 1. (1680) 70 You may make 
these Stairs .. Harth-pace-stairs, and so have one or two 
landing-places. 

Hartichoke, -chough, etc., obs. ff. ARTICHOKE. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 76/2 The Artechoke (or 
vulgarly an Hartichough). 

Hartin (ha-itin). Jn. [Named from Olerhart 
in Styria: see -1nN.] A fossil resin (C,)H),O) 
found in the lignite of Oberhart. 

1863-82 Watts Dict, Chem. III. 14. 

Hartite (ha‘itsit). Jn. [f. as prec. + -ITR.] 
A fossil resin found with hartin. 

1863-82 Warrs Dict. Chem. III. 14. 

Hartleberry, obs. form of HurTLeBERRY. 

Hartleian (haitl7an, ha-stlijin), a. and sd. 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the doctrines of David 
Hartley (1705-57), regarded as the founder of the 
English associationist school of psychologists. B. 
sb. One of the Hartleian school. 

1803 Edin. Rev. I. 476 The unnecessary complication of 
the Hartleyan theory. 1817 CoLeripcE Biog. Lit. (1882) 57 
This Caput mortuum of the Hartleian process has been 
rejected by his followers. 1859 J. Martineau /s., etc. 
(1891) III. 564 The thorough-faced Hartleyian walks through 
these startling paradoxes. 

Hart-royal. a. SeeHarrib. b. See quot. 

1755 JouHNson, //art-voyal, a plant; a species of buck- 
thorn plantain. [App. an error in J.: cf. HArTsHORN 3.) 

Hartshorn (ha‘stsjhgm). [f. art's (possessive 
of Harr) + Hory.] 


HARTS-TONGUE. 


-1. The horn or antler of a hart ; the substance 
obtained by rasping, slicing, or calcining the horns 
of harts, formerly the chief source of ammonia. 
c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1.234 Wib heafod sare, heortes hornes 
axan fif penega zewage drinc. cx1420 Pallad. on Husb. 
1. 937 Brent hertis horn, 1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. Ixxx. 544 
Putting thereto Hartes horne burnt and washed. 1646 Sir 
'T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 335 So of the suffitus of a torch, doe 
Painters make a velvet blacke ..so of burnt Harts horn 
asable. 1655 Mra. Worcester Cent. Juv. § 83 A Rasping- 
Mill for Harts-horn, 1718 Quincy Compd. Disp, 8 The Spirit 
of Animals, as what is procur’d from Hartshorn. 1732 
ArsutHNnot Kzles of Diet 264 Calcin’d Hartshorn. 1796 
Mrs. Gtasse Cookery xxi. 334 The shavings of hartshorn. 

2. Spirit of hartshorn, also simply hartshorn: 
the aqueous solution of ammonia (whether obtained 
from harts’ horns or otherwise). Salt of hartshorn: 
carbonate of ammonia; smelling salts. 

1685 BoyLe Salud, Air 109 A colourless Liquor, namely 
Spirit of Hartshorn or of Sal-armoniac. a@ 1698 TemPLe 
Gout (R.), The Count .. gave me a receipt of the salt of 
hartshorn, by which a famous Italian physician .. had per- 
formed mighty cures. 1709 STEELE Zatler No. 23 P 2 
Down she fell .. Hartshorn! Betty, Susan, Alice, throw 
Water in her Face. Boy T. Tuomson Chem. (ed. 3) Il. 6 
Ammonia .. was known by the name of volatile alkali; it 
was also called hartshorn, because ., obtained by distilling 
the horn of the hart. 1875 H. C. Woop Therap.(1879) 557 
in the use of hartshorn .. it is necessary to exercise care, 
lest injury should be done to the delicate mucous membrane. 

+ 3. Applied to two plants having leaves branched 
like a stag’s horn: @. Buck’s-horn Plantain, P/an- 
tago Coronopus (also Hartshorn Plantain) ; b. 
Swine’s Cress, Senebzera Coronopus. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xiv. 93 The first Crowfoote or 
Hartshorne .. bringeth forth vpon each side of the leafe 
three or foure shorte startes or branches, almost like to the 
branches of a Hartes horne. Jézd¢. 95 We may also call it 
Hartes horne Plantayne, Buckehorne Plantayne. 1656 
Cuvrerrer Eng. Phys. Enl., Bucks-horn, it is also called 
Harts-horn..the Vertues are held to be the same of Bucks- 
horn plantane. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 142 
Juice of an Herb called Harts-horn. 1866 7veas. Bot., 
Hart’shorn, Plantago Coronopus. 

4. attrib, and Comb., as hartshorn drops, -rasper, 
shavings, tea; +hartshorn beetle, the stag-beetle ; 
hartshorn jelly, a nutritive jelly made formerly 
from the shavings of harts’ horns, now from those 
of calves’ bones; hartshorn plantain (see 3). 

1658 Rowtanp Mou/fet’s Theat. Ins. 1005 The tAarvxepws, 
or *Harts horn Beetle is called ZLacanus by Nigidius. 
1706-7 FarquHar Beaux Strat. 1. i, Here, here, let’s see 
the *Hartshorn-drops. 1813 J. THomson Lect. [nuflane. 641 
Hartshorn drops, and such-like stimulating fluids. 1769 
Mrs, Rarratp Lng. Housekpr. (1778) 210 To make * Harts- 
horn Jelly. oe Cassell’s Dict. Cookery 308 Hartshorn 
Felly—Boil half a pound of hartshorn shavings in four 
pints of water for threehours. 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6382/11 
Richard Sill..*Harthorn-Rasper. 1747 Wustey Prim. 
Physic (1762) 48 Two ounces of *Hartshorn shavings. 
@1762 Lavy M. W. Montacu Song to Lady Jrwin i. Lett., 
etc. 1887 II. 51x "Tis too soon for *hartshorn tea. 

Ha'rt’s-tongue. [A transl. of med.L. kngua 
cervt; so named from the shape of the long entire 
fronds: so Ger. hirschzunge, Da. hertstong, Fr. 
langue de cerf, etc.} The common name of the 
fern Scolopendrium vulgare ; also extended to other 
species of the genus ; rarely applied to some other 
polypodiaceous ferns, as Olfersia cervina and Poly- 
podium Singaporianum. So Hart’s-tongue fern. 

c1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 162 Cerf- 
lange, hertis-tounge. ?c¢1350 O. £. Med. Gloss.in Archzol, 
XXX. 409 Hertistonge, Zyugua cervi. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 
238/1 Hertys tongue, herbe, scolopendria, lingua cervi. 
a1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 103 Lingua ceruina..gall. 
cerflange, amg. herttonge. 1562 TurNER Herbal 1. 86b, 
Hartis tunge..hath nether stalk sede nor floure. 1589 CoGAN 
Haven Health (1636) 179 Fumitory, Harts-tong..and such 
like cooling herbes, 1854 S. Tuomson Wild #7. 111. (ed. 4) 
285 The hart’s-tongue fern grows in bunches of long plain 
leaves. 1882 Good Cheer 37 Glossy fronds of hartstongue 
were uncurling among the wet stones. 


Hartwort (hautwzit), [A 16the. spelling of 
Herartwort, q.v.] 

1. Applied by early herbalists to their genus 
Seselz, including various umbelliferous plants now 


placed elsewhere. 

Seseli zthiopicum is now Laserpitium latifolium, Herb 
Frankincense. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 135 a, Seseli Ethiopicum groweth 
in diuerse partes of hyghe Germanye..som call it hartzwurt 
--wherefore we maye call it Hartwurt, wyth the Duche 
men, vntyll we fynde a better name for it. 161z Corer., 
Siler, the hearbe Seseli, Hartwort. 1668 Witkins Neal 
Char. 1. iv. § 4. 90 Umbelliferous Herbs of Finer Leaves.. 
Hart-wort. 1693 SALMon Bates’ Disfens. (1713) 23/2 Hart- 
wort, or Bastard Lovage. 1714 Mrench Bk. of Rates 89 
Hart-wort per 1oo weight, ot oo, 1715 Periver in Phil. 
Trans, XX1X. 239 Shrub Hartwort, Ray 476, c. 5 [=Bu- 
pleurum fruticosum). 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hartwort, the 
Laserpitiume siler, and the Tordylium maximum. H. 
French, H. of Marseilles, Sesedi tortuosum. 

2. A book-name for Zordylium maximum, one 
of the plants formerly included in the genus Sese/z. 

1787 Witnerinc Brit. Plants (ed. 2) 1. 269. 1824 J. E. 
Smitu Exg, Flora 1. 103. 1846 Sowerby Zng. Bot. (ed. 3), 
Great-Hart-Wort, Tordylium Maximum. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Hartwort, Vordyliun. 


arum-scarum (héeramskéeram), adv., 
adj., and sb. collog. Also 7-9 harum-starum, 8 
hare’um scare’um, hairum-scairum, 8-9 harem- 
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scarem. [A riming combination, app. f. HARE 
v.2 + SCARE v., sometimes taken as = hare ’emt, 
scare ’em.] 

A. adv. Recklessly, heedlessly, wildly. ? Ods. 

1674-91 Ray S. § Z. C. Words 101 To Have, to affright 
or make wild; to go harum starum. 1740 Round about 
our Coal Fire i. (Farmer), While Tom run harum scarum 
to draw a jug of ale. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue s.v., 
Running harum scarum, said of any one running or walking 
carelessly..and in a hurry, after they know not what. 1803 
Jane Porter 7haddeus xii. (1831) 114, I should not like ason 
of mine to run harum-scarum through my property. 

B. adj. Reckless, careless, heedless in action; 
wild, rash. (Of persons and their actions.) 

1751 Smoxuettr Per. Pic. (1779) I. viii. 71 Such a hare’um 
scare’um blood of a bitch. 1780 Map. D’ArsLtay Diary 
May, He seemed a mighty rattling harem-scarem gentle- 
man, 1801 Mar. Encewortn Belinda iii. (D.), What I call 
harum-scarum manners. 1832 Lyrron Eugene A. u. vii, A 
dissolute, harum-scarum fellow..always in debt. 186x Lp. 
R. Monracu Mirror in America 66 A mere harum-scarum 
scramble after the whim of the hour is not government. 

C. sb. a. A reckless, unregulated person. b. 
Reckless action or behaviour. 

1784 Unfortunate Sensibility I. 39 More mischief ., than 
such a hare’em scare’em as I could accomplish in twenty 
years, 1868 Horme Ler B. Godfrey xxvi. 133 His re- 
miniscences of Basil as a handsome harum-scarum. 1886 
E. L. Bynner A. Surriage i. 11 Had a tidal wave swept 
over the rocks and played at harum-scarum? 1896 J. MorLry 
in Daily News 18 June 3/3 Instead of humdrum you..have 
got harum scarum. : 

Hence Harum-sca'rumness, recklessness. 

1863 HawtHorne Our Old Homre (1883) I. 345 Accustomed 
to a life-long luxury of dirt and harum-scarumness. 1883 
L. WincFieLp A. Rowe I. ii. 35 Areckless Hibernian harum- 
scarumness in pecuniary matters. 

|| Haruspex (harv'speks). Pl. haruspices 
(istz). Also 6-9 aruspex, 7 anglicized as (h)ar- 
uspick, -pect. [L. (A)aruspex, f.a root appearing 
in Skr. Azré@ entrails + L. -spfic- beholding, inspect- 
ing.] One of aclass of ancient Roman soothsayers, 
of Etruscan origin, who performed divination by 
inspection of the entrails of victims, and in other 
ways. 

1584 R. Scor Disc. Witcher. 1x. iii. (1886) 138 Another 
sort of witching priests called A rzspfices, prophesied victorie 
to Alexander, bicause an eagle lighted on his head. c 1605 
Rowtey Birth Merl. w. i. 331 Not an Aruspex with his 
whistling spells. 1652 GAuLE Magastvom. 313 Alexander 
--called his aruspicks to inspect the entrayls. 174x MippLE- 
ton Cicero I, v1. 454 These terrors alarmed the City, and 
the Senate consulted the Haruspices. 1879 FroupE Czsar 
xxvi. 458 ‘Am I to be frightened’, he said, in answer to 
some report of the haruspices, ‘ because a sheep jis without 
a heart?’ ‘ e Cac 

Haruspical (haryspikal), 2. Also ar-. [ad. 
L. (A)aruspical-ts, f. haruspex, -tcent: see prec.] 
Belonging to, or having the function of, a haruspex. 
So +Haru'spicate (ar-) a. [f. L. type *haruspe- 
cart, haruspicat-], in same sense. 

1652 GauLE Magastrom., 26 Their oracles, augurs, and all 
the aruspicate presagers. zd. 307 The haruspicall diviners, 
ee 327 A great aruspicall diviner would needs forewarn 

zesar. 

Haruspication (harzspikét:fon). [n. of action 
f. L. type *haruspicart to act as HARUSPEX : see 
above and -aTion.] Divination by inspection of 
the entrails of animals. 

1871 Tytor Prin. Cult. 1,111 Haruspication belongs .. 
especially to the Malays and Polynesians. J/bid. 112 
Haruspication has died out more completely than almost 
any magical rite. Sy. 

Haruspice, anglicized form of Harusrex: cf. 
F. aruspice. 

1828 in WessTER, who cites Zxcyc. Adame. 

+ Haru’spicine, arus-. Ods. [ad. L. havi- 
spicin-a, fem. of haruspicin-ws belonging to a haru- 
spex, used as sb. (sc. avs).] =Haruspicy. So 
+ Haruspici‘nal (ar-) a., relating to haruspicy ; 
+ Haruspi'cinate (ar-) v. zztr., to practise haru- 
spicy; + Haruspi'ciny (ar-) = Haruspicy. 

1581 Savite Tacitus’ Hist. 1. iii. (1591) 54 The skill and 
arte of Haruspicine. 1652 Gave Magastrom. 189 Auguriz- 
ing, popes and aruspicinating. /éid, 294 Tages.. 
taught the Hetrurians the aruspicinall discipline. @ 1693 
Urqunarr Rabelais m1. xxv. 210 Will you have a trial of 
your Fortune by the Art of Aruspiciny? 

Haruspicy (harvspisi). Also 6-9 ar-. [ad. 
L. haruspictum, £. haruspic-ent: see HARUSPEX.] 
The practice or function of a haruspex ; divination 


by inspection of the entrails of victims. 

1569 J. Sanrorp tr. Agvifpa’s Van. Artes 51 by, OF 
Aruspicie, which is a kinde of soothsaying. 1759 B. Stir- 
LINGFL, tr. Cad, Flora Pref. in AZisc. Tracts (1762) 236 This 
institution of augury seems to have been much more antient 
than that of aruspicy, 1895 /o/k-Lore Mar. 63 The old 
Roman haruspicy exists among the Hawaiians. 


Harvest (ha-1vést), sb. Forms: 1-2 herfest, 
herfest, (1 heerfest), 3-6 hervest, 4-5 hervist, 
-vyst, -wist, 5 harveste, (-weste, -waste, 
-wyste, her(r)ust, eruyst) ; 3— harvest, (.S¢c. 8-9 
hairst, 9 ha‘arst, harst, herst). [OE. Axvfest, 
herfest = OF ris. herfst (mod.Fris. dial. harost, 
hearst, herst), MDu. and Du. fex/st, MLG. her- 
vest, herust, (LG. harost, harfst), OHG. herbist 
(MHG. herbest, Ger. herbst), all masc. ; ON. (with 








HARVEST. 


loss of y and contraction) aust neut. (orig. masc., 
Sw., Da. hést m.):—-OTeut. *harbisto-z, -usto-z, 
perh. from a root *har0- = L. carpére to pluck, crop, 
cf. Gr. xapmés fruit.] 

1. The third of the four seasons of the year, the 
autumn. Oés, exc. déa/., or passing into sense 2. 

goz Charter Bp. Denewulf in Cod. Dipl. V. 151 To her- 
festes emnihte sie simne agyfed. cu1oso Byrhtferth's 
Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 299 Pa feower timan .. 
lengten, sumor, herfest, & winter. a@1roo Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 317/7 Autumnus, herfest. a1azg Ancr. R. 412 
Pe holi rode dei, be latere, pet is ine heruest. c¢1zgo 
S. Eng. Leg. I. 12/393 Aftur heruest he comez i-lome. 
1387 ‘lrevisA Higdex (Rolls) VI. 107 Pe evenes of be 
day and pe ny3t is ones in pe Lente and efte in hervest. 
1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. \xvi. (E. E. T. S.) 
243 Al the olde Phylosofers the yere dyuysedyn in fowre 
Parties, wyche ben callid Veere, Somer, Herrust, and 
Wyntyr. did. 245 Of Herust. 1551 Recorpne Cast. Knowl. 
(1556) 32 The 14 day of September... with it beginneth 
Haruest, which is the third quarter of the year. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vi. iii. 287 Countries, whose con- 
stitutions admit not such tempestivity of harvest. 1774 M. 
Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 78 Toward the End of Harvest, 
when the Days are turning short. 

2. The season for reaping and gathering in the 
ripened grain. 

(Not distinctly marked from prec. sense before 14th c.) 

a@1100 Gerefa in Anglia (1886) IX. 261 On heerfeste ripan. 
c1300 St, Brandan 692 Thapplen were ripe y-nou3 ri3t as 
hit harvest were. 13.. £. £. Addit. P. B. 523 Sesounez 
schal yow neuer sese of sede ne of heruest. 1382 Wyciir 
Gen, xxx. 14 And Ruben goon out in tyme of wheet heruest 
into the feeld. 1390 Gower Con/, II. 202 The man, whiche 
hath his londe tilled, Awaiteth nought more redely The 
hervest. c1420 Pallad. on Husb, 1. 252 Reserue in her- 
uest hem that seed shal brynge. 14.. in Archwvol. LIV. 1. 
164/106 July for eruyst. 1483 Cath. Angl. 177/1 Harvest, 
autumpnus, messis. 1483 Presentin. Furies in Surtees 
Misc. (1888) 28 And cutes corn in harwyste. 1535 Cover- 
DALE 2 Sam. xxi. 9 Whan y® barly haruest begynneth. 1611 
Biste Prov. x. 5 He that sleepeth in haruest, is a sonne 
that causeth shame. 1667 Mitton P. L. x1. 899 Seed time 
and Harvest, Heat and hoary Frost Shall hold thir course. 
178. Burns Sovg Robin shure in hairst, I shure wi’ him. 
1856 STANLEY Sinaz & Pal. v, (1858) 242 The harvest of 
Palestine is in April or May. ; 

b. transf. The season for the gathering of other 


annual products. 

1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 337 Two Honey Harvests 
fall in ev’ry Year. 

¢c. transf. and fig. (From 2 and 3.) 

1535 CovERDALE ¥e”. li. 33 The doughter of Babilon hath 
bene in hir tyme like as a threszshinge floore, but shortly 
shal hir haruest come [1382 Wyctir, 3it a litil, and come 
shal the tyme of his reping]. 1599 Suaxs. M/uch Ado 1. 
lii. 27 It is needful that you frame the season for your 
owne haruest. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 674 The 
Lent .. so weakening their bodies, that the Moores make 
that their Harvest of Abissine captives. 1648 Gace West 
Ind. 93 Fellow-labourers in that harvest of souls. 1841 
Loner. God’s-acre iii, The great harvest, when the arch- 
angel's blast Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 

3. The reaping and gathering in of the ripened 
grain ; the gathering in of other products. 

1526 TinpaLE ¥ohm iv. 35 Loke on the regions: For they 
are whyte allredy vnto harvest [1388 Wyctir, ben. .to repe]. 
¢1532 Drewes Introd. Fr. in Padsgr. 950 To go to hervest, 
motssoner. 1606 Suaks. Ant. & CZ. 1. vii. 26 The Seeds- 
man Vpon the slime and Ooze scatters his graine, And 
shortly comes to Haruest. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. iv. 981 A 
field Of Ceres ripe for harvest. 1797 WASHINGTON in S7v 
¥. Sinclair's Corr. (1831) II. 27, I. .shall read it..so soon as 
I have passed through my harvest, which is now nearly 
finished. 1880 Mrs. Wuitney Odd or Even xii. 98 When 
the great hay harvest was not actually amaking. 

b. Proverbs and phrases. Zo make a long har- 
vest for or about a little corn. Lord of the harvest, 
(a) the proprietor or farmer to whom the crops 
belong, hence applied to God (Matt. ix. 8); (6) 
the head reaper, harvest-lord. Lady of the harvest, 
(a) the woman chosen to receive honour at the 
harvest-home ; cf. HARVEST QUEEN; (0) the female 
‘mate’ of the head reaper, harvest-lady. 

1534 Tinpae J7atz, ix. 38 Wherfore praye the Lorde of 
the harvest [1526 harvest lorde] to sende forthe laborers 
into hys harvest. 1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 38 Surely 
.-ye haue in this time thus worne, Made a long haruest for 
a little corne. 1600 Dekker Shoemaker's Holiday ii. (1862) 
12, I am sure you make that garland for me against I shall 
be lady of the harvest. 1710 Tusser Redivivus in Hone's 
Every-day Bk. (1827) U1. 1158 He that is the lord of harvest 
is generally some stayed sober-working man. 1826 /did. 
1167 The lord of the harvest accompanied by his lady (the 
person is so called who goes second in the reap). enters the 
parlour where the guests are seated, and solicits a largess 
from each of them. . : 

4. The ripened grain or fruit; the corn-crop. 

1526 TinDALE JZat?t. ix. 37 The hervest is greate [WyctiF, 
there is myche ripe corne] but the laborers arfeawe, 1573-80 
Baret Ady. H 206 Haruest was so plentifull, that barnes 
would not hold it. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 11. 311 The 
waving ‘Harvest bends beneath his [Boreas’] Blast. 1791 
Cowrer J/iad xvut. 689 Along the furrow here, the harvest 
fell. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 80 Those who sow and 
reap her bountiful harvests are often without bread. 

b. The season’s yield of any natural product. 

1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts (1658) 421 This ought to be 
no marvail, that there should be so great a harvest and 
store of these Mice. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. i. 753 
The Vine her liquid Harvest yields, 1880 C. R. Markuam 
Peruv, Bark xii. 409 The harvest of bark, in 1879 .. 
amounted to 106,000 Ibs. 188x Zimes 29 July 4/1 The 
climatic conditions on which the grouse harvest oa 
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HARVEST. 


5. fig. The product or ‘fruit’ of any action or 
effort ; a supply produced or appearing, a ‘crop’. 

1576 Freminc Panofpl. Epist. 225 They shal gather such 
gleaning as agree with your harvest, namely the same 
vertue wherwith you are indued. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, 
v. ii. 15 To reape the Haruest of perpetuall peace. 1693 
Drypen Fuvenal(J.), Let us the harvest of our labours eat. 
1771 Funius Lett. xliv. 235, 1 am not now sanguine enough 
to expect a more plentiful harvest of parliamentary virtue 
in one year than another. 1833 LyELt dem. Geol. xix. (1874) 
336 A rich ‘harvest’ of fossil ferns has been obtained from 
them, 


6. attrib. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining to the 
autumn or harvest. 

1382 Wyciir Pude 12 Heruest trees with outen fruyt. 
€1449 Prcock Refr. ut. xvi. 383 Thoru3 al an haruest 
cesoun. a1529 SKELTON EZ. Rummyng 278 Another..wyth 
her doth brynge Her haruest gyrdle, her weddynge rynge. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb, 1. (1586) 24 We here doo 
call Fruges, all sortes of harvest grayne. 1602 CAREW 
Cornwall (1811) 120 The ordinary covenants of most con- 
ventionary tenants are, to..do harvest journies, grind at 
the mill [etc.]. a@16ax J. Vicars in Sylvester's Wks. (1880) 
I. 10/2 All thy full-ear’d Harvest-Swathes. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury i. viii. 336 An Harvest Bottle of Leather. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Georg. 1.286 No toiling Teams from Harvest- 
labour come So late at Night. 1730-46 Tuomson Autumn 
1128 The harvest-treasures all Now gather’d in. 1797 
Statist. Acc. Scotl. XIX. 384 The former tenant .. kept a 
piper .. and gave him his harvest-fee. 1801 Exiz. Scor 
Alonzo & Cova 50'Twas ona cheerful harvest-morn. 1842-4 
H. Srepuens Bf. of Farm (1891) 111. 88 Harvest Forks .. 
used in the loading of corn require to have long shafts. 1873 
Symonps Grk. Poets iii. 9t The voice of the harvest-bird 
brings Theognis sorrow. 1884 Miss Surtees Harvest Home 
16 For that harvest-day the fields are white. 

b. Of or pertaining to the harvest-home. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 68 (Brand) The harvest dinners are 
held by every wealthy man. 1606 Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 
28 Another [would] swell with pride, as if she were Mistris 
of the Haruest cart. 1809 Scorr Poacher 115 The harvest- 
feast grew blither when he came. 1821 Ciare V7ll. Minstr. 
I. 27 All the feats that crown the harvest supper night. 
1827 Hone JTaédle Bk. U1. 333 Harvest-Catch in Norfolk. 
1884 Miss Surtees Harvest Home 17 Compel them to come 
in to the Master’s Harvest-home, tothe great Harvest Supper. 

c. objective, as harvest-bearing adj. ad. ad- 
verbial, as harvest-trudging adj. 

1845 Mrs. Norton Child of /sl, (1846) 184 When harvest- 
trudging clowns went singing by. 1871 BryanT Odyss. v. 
sy ‘The harvest-bearing earth. 

. Special comb. : harvest-apple, a small apple 
ripening in August; harvest-bell, () a bell rung 
in harvest time; (4) a flower, the Autumn bell, 
Gentiana Pneumonanthe ; harvest-cock, a salmon 
of a certain age; harvest doll : see quot., also cf. 
HARVEST QUEEN ; { harvest ears : see quot. ; har- 
vest festival, thanksgiving, a thanksgiving ser- 
vice for the ingathering of the harvest, at which the 
church is usually decorated with grain, fruit, etc. ; 
harvest-fever, an autumnal fever; harvest-fish, 
the butter- or dollar-fish of North America, a species 
of Stromateus; harvest-fly, a name in U.S. for 
species of Czcada, which appear during harvest 
time; harvest-folk, the people engaged in har- 
vesting; harvest- goose = harvest-home goose; 
harvest-hand, -hind, -swain, a reaper in the 
harvest-field; harvest-herring, -mackerel, one 
caught during harvest; harvest-hog, ‘a young 
sheep, that is smeared at the end of harvest, when 
it ceases to be a lamb’ (Jam.) ; harvest-lady and 
harvest-lord, the couple of reapers who lead the 
others in the harvest-field ; see also 3b; harvest- 
louse, -mite = HARVEST-BUG ; harvest-play, ‘ the 
vacation of a school during harvest’ (Jam.) ; har- 
vest-rig Sc., (@) a ridge, rig, or ‘land’ of a har- 
vest-field, between two furrows; the harvest-field 
so divided ; (4) the couple, man and woman, who 
reap together during the harvest, cutting a ‘rig’ 
conjointly ; harvest-saver, a machine for econo- 
mically drying hay, etc. when cut in wet weather ; 
harvest - spider, a long-legged spider, Phalan- 
gium, common in harvest-fields; harvest-tick, 
(a) = Harvest-Bue ; (6) any small spider of the 
family Lepiide ; harvest-trow (dial.) =HARvEST 
MOUSE; harvest-wench, -woman, a female reaper; 
harvest-work, the work of reaping and gathering 
in the harvest (so harvest-worker), 

_ 1597 Gerarve Herbal 11. ciii. § 4. 355 Calathian Violet .. 
is ca led .. of some *Haruestbels. 1860 WV. 6 Q. 2nd Ser. 
X. 356 To ring whatis called the ‘Harvest Bell’... to warn 
the labourers in the harvest fields when to begin and cease 
their labour. 1861 Act 24 § 25 Vict. c. 109 § 4 All migratory 
fish of the genus salmon, whether known by the names.. 
*harvest cock, sea trout, white trout..or by any other local 
name. 1777 Branp Pop. Axtig. (1849) 11. 20 Not half a 
century ago, they used everywhere to dress up something: . 
at the end of harvest which was called a *Harvest Doll. 
1608 Withals’ Dict. 46 Thine eares be on pilgrimage > aS 
they say commonly, thou hast on thy *haruest eares. 
Vestre peregrinautur aures. 1882 J. Parxer Afost. Life 
I. 43 Pentecost was a *harvest festival. 1891 C. Creicuton 
LEpidem, Brit, 409 Autumnal or *harvest-fever, was a pesti- 
lential fever, 1885 Kincstry Stand. Nat. Hist. U1. 191 
The species known in Massachusetts and New York as the 
butter-fish, in New Jersey as the *harvest fish. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl, Supp., *Harvest-fly, Cicada. .the name of 
a large fly, remarkable for the noise which it makes in the 
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summer-months, and particularly about the time of harvest. 
1870 Ritey Rep. Nox. /ns. 131 Reminding one of the mode 
of escape of our Harvest-flies (Cicadz). 1573‘lusser //usb. 
Ivii. (1878) 132 In haruest-time, *haruest folke, Seruants and 
all should make, altogether, good cheere in the hall. 1577 
B. Goocre Heresbach's Hush, 11. (1586) 63 The mowers and 
Harvest folkes .. carrie great peeces of them to the Field 
with them. c1400 Kel, Ant. I]. 113 A yong wyf and an 
*arvyst-gos, Moche gagil with bothe. x189r T. Harpy 
Yess. 1. 178 *Harvest-hands being greatly in demand just 
then. 1547 Boorpe /utrod. Knowl, ix. (1870) 149 We 
haue *harvest heryng, & good hawkes. 1697 DrypEN 
Virg. Past. 1. 10 *Harvest Hinds, o’erspent with ‘Toil and 
Heats. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 66 Gylmyrs and dilmondis, 
and mony *herueist hog. a@1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, 
*Harvest-lady, the second reaper in the row... but does 
not seem to have been ever so regularly greeted by the title, 
except on the day of harvest-home. 1573 Tusser //xsé. xlvi. 
(1878) 129 Grant *haruest lord more by a penie or twoo, to 
all oi his fellowes the better to doo. a@182z5 Forsy Voc. 
£. Anglia, Harvest-lord, the principal reaper, who goes 
first, and whose motions regulate those of his followers. 
1775 Asu, *Harvestlouse, an exceeding small insect very 
troublesome in harvest time. 1874 Rivey Rep. Nox. Jns., 
‘Jiggers’ or *Harvest Mites, Leptus irritans. L. Amert- 
canus. 1877 A. Murray Econ, Entomol. 117 Trombidiide 
(Harvest mites). 1884 Health E.xhib. Catal, 148/1 Models 
of *Harvest Savers, already adopted on twenty of the chief 
estates in the country. 1852 Woop Wat. Hist. (1863) III. 677 
Sometimes the *Harvest-spider is seen scrambling over the 
grass with wonderful speed. 1883 i Curtis Larm Ins. 
200 The harvest-bug .. is closely allied ..to our tick .. 
described by Dr. Geer under the name of Acarus Phalangii 
from its infesting the harvest-spider Phalangium Ofpilio. 
1648 Herrick Hesfer., Hock-cart 13 The *harvest swaines, 
and wenches bound For joy, to see the hock-cart crown’d. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. *Harvest ticks, the species of the 
Genus Leftus. 1880 Jerrertes Gr. Merne F. 1. 90 Look- 
ing at a nest of *harvest-trows, as the tiny mice are called 
that breed in the grass. 17588 JonHnson /d/er No. 71 P 14 
He saw some reapers and *harvest-women at dinner. 1562 
Act 5 Eliz. c. 4 § 16 Persons..accustomed to goe into other 
Shires for *Harvest worck, 

Harvest (ha‘ivést), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢vans. To reap and gather in (the corn, or, by 
extension, other ripe crop). 

c¢ 1400 Maunpev. (1839) xxx. 300 Men hervesten the Corn 
twyes a 3eer. 1719 [see Harvestinc vd/. sb.) 1776-90 
Pennant Tour Scotl.(T.), I have seen a stock of reeds har- 
vested and stacked, worth two or three hundred pounds. 
1858 GLenny Gard. Every-day Bh. ane The general crop 
[of onions] must be pulled, if not already harvested. JZod. 
‘The tenants had to harvest the lord’s grain for him. 

b. zutr. To gather in the corn-crop, 

1891 Daily News 28 Apr. 2/5 Texas and Southern Kansas 
can harvest in June and July. 

2. transf. To gather and lay up in store; to 
‘reap’, to husband. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 26 Jan. 10/1 He. .has watched Chicago’s 
growth for fifty years, and harvested a fortune of about 
440,000 from that city’s prosperity, 1889 M. E. Carrer 
Mrs. Severn III, m1. xii. 258 The whole of her money was 
spent. ‘That was soon, for she did not try to harvest it, 

Hence Harvested //. a. 

1632 SHERWOOD, Haruested, mestivé. 1766 PENNANT Zool. 
(1768) I. 8 Artificial shelter, and harvested provision. 1887 
Ruskin Preterita Il. xi. 404 The pendant gold of the 
harvested maize. 


Harvest-bug. A minute mite or acarid 
troublesome during harvest ; also called harvester, 
harvest-louse, -mite, -tick (see HaRvEsT sd. 7). 
That common in England is a larval form of 
Tetranychus (Leptus) autumnalis; those in the 


U.S. are species of Zetranychus and Tyombidium. 

1768-74 ‘Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) 1. 37x The flea and the 
gnat regale on his blood; the harvest-bug burrows in his 
flesh. 1771 G. Wuire Sedborne xxxiv. 89 This animal (which 
we call an harvest-bug) is very minute .. of a bright scarlet 
colour. 186x Huie tr. Moguin-Tandon ui, Vi. vi. 305 The 
wound of the Harvest bug occasions an acute burning and 
insupportable itching. 

Harvester (ha-ivestaz). 

1. A reaper. 

1589 Peete Eglogue Gratulatorie Wks. (Rtldg.) 562/2, 
1595 — Old Wives 7. ibid. 452/1 Soft, who have we here? 
our amorous harvesters [Qo. haruest starres]. 1621 QUARLES 
Div. Poents, Esther (1638) 91 ‘The Harvester with bubling 
brow Reaping the interest of his painefull plough. 1809 
Pinkney Trav. France 243 The French ladies..are fond of 
habiting themselves as harvesters. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Harvesters’ disease, Duclaux’s term for a disorder to which 
persons working out of doors in the hot summer of 1859 
were subject. 

2. Applied to various insects: a. = harvesting 
ant. b. ‘A harvest-man, daddy-long-legs’ (Funk), 
c. A harvest-bug. 

_ 1882 Romanes Anim, Intell. 97 The following points of 
interest in the habits of the European harvesters [ants]. 

3. A reaping machine; esf. one which also binds 
up the sheaves. Also, a machine for gathering in 
any particular crop, as a cane harvester. Har- 
vester cutter, one of the section knives of a 
harvester. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Harvester-cutter grinder, a 
machine adapted to the grinding of the section knives of 
harvesters, which are riveted to the knife-bar. 1882 Advance 
(Chicago) 17 Aug. 524 With the extensive Harvester Works 
- and other manufactories building. 1884 Pad/ Mall G.5 Dec. 
2/2 The price of sheaf-binding harvesters. 1893 Yrn/. R. 
Agric. Soc, Dec. 7o2 Trials of Self-binding Harvesters. 

Harvest-field. A field in which the corn is 
being reaped or gathered in; acorn-field in harvest, 
Also transf. and fig. 


[f Harvest v.] 








HARVEST MONTH. 


1730-46 THomson Axutiwun 286 Thus to pick The very 
refuse of those harvest-fields. 1850 Scorespy Whaleman's 
Advent. vi. (1859) 79 The great harvest-field of American 
whalers. 1855 ‘TENNYSON Lrook 227 My brother James 1s 1n 
the harvest-field. 1870 Bryant /éiad I. 1. 41 Like the 
harvest-field, when west winds stoop suddenly from above. 

Harvest home, harvest-home. 

1. The fact, occasion, or time of bringing home 
the last of the harvest; the close of the harvesting. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 35 His Chin new reapt, 
Shew’d like a stubble Land at Haruest-home. 1693 DrypEN 
Persius tv. 64 At harvest-home, and on the shearing-day. 
1757 R. Bentiey tr. Hentzner's Trav. Eng. 79 (Brand) We 
happened to meet some country people celebrating their 
Harvest Home; their last load of corn they crown with 
flowers. a1826 L. Hunr Months in Hone's Every-day Bk. 
I. 1059 Harvest-home is still the greatest rural holiday in 
England, 1844-61 H. Atrorp //ymmn, Come, ye thankful 
people, come, Raise the song of Harvest-Home. 

Jig. 1598 Suaxs. Merry W.u. ii. 287, I will vse her as 
the key of the Cuckoldly-rogues Coffer, and ther’s my har- 
uest-home. 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe v.i.in Bullen O, PZ. 
III. 85, I have cride haruest home of thus much judgment 
In my greene sowing time. 1818 SHeLLey Lines Euganean 
Hills 230 Sheaves of whom are ripe to come ‘To destruction’s 
harvest home. ae ; 

b. A shout or song of rejoicing on that occasion. 

1648 Herrick Hesfer., Hock-cart 6 Crown'd with the 
eares of corne, now come, And, to the pipe, sing harvest 
home. 1691 DrypEN K. Arthur v.i, Come, my boys, come ; 
And merrily roar our harvest home, 1814 Scorr Ld. of 
Isles 1. Introd., The last blithe shout hath died upon our 
ear, And harvest-home hath hush’d the clanging wain. 

2. The festival or merry-making to celebrate the 
successful homing of the corn, called in Scotland 
‘the kirn’. (Now rarely held.) 

1573 [see 3]. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Country Life, Thy 
wakes.. Thy sheering-feast, which never faile; ‘Thy harvest- 
home; thy wassaile bowle. 1798 BLoomrieLp Harmer’s Boy, 
Summer 290 The long-accustomed feast of Harvest-home. 
1864 Chambers’ Bk. of Days \1.376/2 In England, the festival . 
of ingathering passes generally under the endeared name of 
harvest-home. 1891 Daily News 21 Sept. 3/2, I havenowhere 
found any survival of the old-fashioned ‘harvest home ’. 
‘No; it is quite gone. The Union killed that,’ 

3. Comb., as harvest-home call, song; harvest- 
home goose, one killed and eaten at the harvest- 
home feast; also called harvest-goose. 

1573 Tusser usb, xc. (1878) 181 For all this good feast- 
ing, yet art thou not loose, ‘Till ploughman thou giuest his 
haruest home goose. 1813-43 Brand's Pop. Antig. (1849) 
II. 19 The Suffolk peasantry use..the following Harvest- 
home song: Here’s a health to the barley-mow! /éid. 29 
‘This ‘ Harvest-home’ Call is the one generally made use 
of in the county of Devon. 

Harvesting (ha1véstin), vd/. 5d. [f. Harvest 
v. + -ING1.] ‘The reaping and housing of grain, 
etc. ; also ¢vansf., the gathering up of resources. 

1719 Dr For Crusoe 1. viii, The end of all my harvesting. 
1841-4 Emerson Zss., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 95 In the 
harvesting of fruits in the cellar. 1860 Moriry Wether. 
(1868) I. xiv. 78 In more remote regions..the thrifty soldier 
thought that there might be .. good harvesting for his sword. 

b. attrib. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Harvesting-machine. 1881 
Times 18 May 11/4 Employment on English harvesting 
work, 1892 /éid. 20 Jan. 10/5 The Hon. Walter Abbott 
Wood, the inventor, and founder of the manufactory, of the 
harvesting machines. .died..on the 15th inst...aged 76. 

Harvesting, ///. a. [f. as prec, + -1NG 2] 
That reaps or gathers in and stores up grain, etc. 
Harvesting ant, a kind of ant which gathers and 
stores up the seeds of grasses; harvesting mouse = 
TIARVEST MOUSE. 

1873 Moccripcre Ants & Spiders 1. 52 These harvesting 
ants will be found all round the shores of the Mediterranean. 
1882 Romanes Anim. Intell. 102 ‘The harvesting or agricul- 
tural ants of Texas. did. 365 Of the harvesting mouse Gil- 
bert White says :—One of their nests I procured this autumn. 

Ha‘rvestless, a. [-Lss.] Devoid of harvests 
or crops; sterile, unproductive. 

1868 Menxen /7fedicta 81 Break up the harvestless ridges 
where we starved. 1875 TENNYSON Q. Mary v. i, Harvest- 
less autumn, horrible agues, plague. 

Ha‘rvestman. 

1. A labourer in the harvest-field; a reaper ; es. 
one who leaves home to obtain harvest work. 

1552 Hutorr, Haruest man, messor. 1611 Biste /sa. 
xvii. 5 And it shall bee as when the haruest-man gathereth 
the corne. 1774 Jonnson Diary 4 Sept. in Boswell, 1 saw 
the harvest-men very decently dressed. 1894 77es 14 Aug. 
15/1 It can hardly be said that the weather of last week was 
on the side of the harvestman. | 

2. A name given to certain insects which abound 
in the fields in harvest-time ; esf. a long-legged 
spider of the family Phalangide. 

1830 Withering’s Brit. Plants 11. 85 note, Among the 
almost infinite variety of insects which haunt Grasses .. is 
the Gryllus viridissimus..in Devonshire called the Harvest- 
man from the season of its appearance. 1847 CARPENTER 
Zool. § 765 The Phalangidz, or Harvest-men, have two 
thread-like palpi, terminated by a small hook, 1872 Ritry 
Rep. Nox. Ins. 17 These animals are popularly called ‘Grand- 
Daddy-Long-Legs’ in this country, but are also known as 
‘ Harvest men’ and ‘ Grandfather-Gray-Beards ’. 

Harvest month. The month during which 
the harvest is gathered in; originally (like Ger. 
herbstmonat, Icel. haustmanudr) a name of Sep- 
tember; but in Robert of Gloucester of August. 

c 1000 ADLFric Gram. ix. (Z.) 43 September, harfestmonod. 
1297 R. Gouc. (1724) 61 Pe nexte monep afturward, pat 
heruest monep ys, He let clepe aftur hym August y wys. 


HARVEST MOON. 


1826 in //one’s Every-day Bk. (1827) Il. 1155 Had my 
journey taken place during the present harvest month. 

Harvest moon. The moon which is full 
within a fortnight of the autumnal equinox (22 or 23 
Sept.), and which rises for several nights nearly at 
the same hour, at points successively further north 
on the eastern horizon. 

1706 Warts Hore Lyr., Vict. Poles over Osman 5 Wks. 
1813 IX. 275/r Seventy harvest-moons Fill’d his wide 
gran’ries with autumnal joy. 1747 Fercuson in Phid. 
Trans. XLIV. 538 All the Phaenomena of the Harvest-Moon 
become very plain by this additional Part. 1803 LeypeN 
Scenes Infancy 1. 267 The waning harvest-moon shone cold 
and bright. 1832 Lytron Eugene A. 1. xii, The broad har- 
vest-moon was in the heavens, and filled the air as with a 
softer and holier day. 1868 Lockyer Llem. Astron. iv. § 30. 

Harvest mouse. A very small species of 
mouse (JZus messortus, or Micromys minutus), 
which builds: its nest in the stalks of growing 
grain; it is the smallest of British quadrupeds, 
being just over 2 inches in length. 

1812 Pennant’s Zool. I. 149 heading, Harvest Mouse. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 505/1 ‘The Harvest Mouse. White, 
of Selborne, who suggests the name of Mus minimus, 
appears to be the first who drew the attention of naturalists 
to this the smallest of British quadrupeds. 1849 S#. Nat. 
Hist., Mammalia 1V.67 The harvest mouse is insectivorous 
as well as granivorous. 

Harvest queen. A name given a. to Ceres, 
the goddess of agriculture and crops ; b. to a young 
woman chosen from the reapers (or an image or 
doll dressed up, cf. Aarvest-doll), to whom was 
given a post of honour at the harvest-home, 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal, Aug. 36 Well mought it beseme 
any haruest Queene. 1597-8 Br. Hatt Sad, v. ii, He stole 
the daughter of the Harvest-Queen. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 
842 Adam .. had wove Of choicest Flours a Garland to 
adorne Her 'Treses, and her rural labours crown, As Reapers 
oft are wont thir Harvest Queen. 1778 Hurcuinson Vzew 
Northumbld. 11. Anc. Customs 17 In some places I have 
seen an image apparelled in great finery, crowned with 
flowers. .This they call the Harvest Queen, and represents 
the Roman Ceres. 1827 Hone Lvery-day Bk. I. 1161. 

e. =harvest-lady; see Harvest 7. local. 

a1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia s.v. Harvest Lady, The 
Dictt. call this personage the Harvest-Queen; Dr. D. E. 
Clark says that, on inquiry in Cambridgeshire, he under- 
stood that to be the denomination. He would not have 
received such information in Norfolk. 1847-78 HaLtiwELL 
s.v. Harvest-lady, The second reaper is also called the har- 
vest-queen. 

Harvestry. The act or work of harvesting ; 
also, that which is harvested (Ogilvie, Szpp/., 
citing Swinburne), 

Harvest-tide. =next. 

c1zoo OrMIN 11254 O sumerr, and onn herrfesstid, O 
winnterr, and o lenntenn. a@1300 Cursor M.-4060 He-self 
was on pe feld biside To geder corn in herueistide. 1513 
Douctas 4xeis vi. v. 31 As in the first frost eftir hervist 
tyde, 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § 5. 250 In the long 
interval between harvest-tide and harvest-tide, work and 
food were alike scarce in the mediaeval homestead. 

Harvest time. The time of harvest; the 
season of autumn (ods.). 

1362 Lanci. P. Pl. A, vu. 107 He schulde ben huyred 
per-aftur whon haruest tyme come. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur xx. xi. 815 It befel vpon a daye in heruest tyme. 
1611 Bipte 2 Sam. xxiii, 13 [They] came to Dauid in the 
_ haruest time. 1842 Tennyson Dora 53 At last a fever 
seized On William, and in harvest time he died. 

b. fig. The time for reaping reward or gathering 
in results. 

1782 Mav. D’Arsiay Let. to Crisp Aug., This is the har- 
vest time of your life. 1876 Bancrorr //is¢. U. S. III. xiv. 
214 But Gage..whiled away his harvest-time of honor, 

Harvey (havi), sd. [Reputed to be named 
after Gabriel Harvey, d. 1630.] A kind of cook- 
ing- and cider-apple ; different varieties are named 
golden Harvey, Siberian Harvey, etc. 

1640 Parkinson 7 heat, Bot. in R. Hogg Pruitt Man. (1875) 
67 Harvey apple, a faire, greate, eng apple; and very 
well relished. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece 1. v. 262 Your Apples 
must be Pippins, Pearmains, or Harveys. /6éd. 11. iil. 352 
Harvey Apple, Aromatick Pippin. 1834 Penny Cycd. II. 
189/2 The best varieties [for cider] are. .the Siberian Harvey 
..and above all, the golden Harvey, or brandy apple. 

Harvey, v. [After the surname of the in- 
ventor.] a. To harden (steel) by a process in- 
vented by H. A. Harvey of New Jersey, (patented 
in England 1888, No. 401); = HArveryize. b. 
To fit or supply (a ship) with armour-plates so 
treated. Hence Ha‘rveyed ///. a. 

1894 Daily News 21 June 2/6 The Harveyed Steel Plate 
has now been adopted. 1894 Zimes 12 July 8/4 ‘The 
‘Harveyed’ plates in the tests did not show any marked 
superiority over the St, Chamond plate. 1894 Westim. Gaz. 
18 Oct. 6/t The royalties on plates ordered to be ‘ Harveyed’, 
though not yet completed. 1896 Daily News 21 Aug. 5/8 
The vessel..is Harveyed to the water line. 

Also Ha‘rveyize v., -ized Af/. a. 

ag Pall Mall G. 2 Novy. 6/3 The trial of two nickel 
steel plates Harveyised. 1 Tid. 2 Nov. 6/3 A patent 
known as high-carbon nickel Harveyized armour for the 
protection of men+of-war. St 5 Times 6 June 7/4 ‘ Har- 
veyized’ steel plates will stop the heaviest cannon shot. 

Harwe, ME. form of Harrow sé. and v. 

Hary, -er, obs. forms of Harry, Harrier, 

Harytage, obs. form of Hzrrrace. 


Has, 3rd sing. pres. Ind. of Havu v. 
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Has, obs. var. of As, Ass; ME. f. Hoarse a. 
a1300 Cursor AMT, 1073 Adedhas. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Nychilde 301 Has he bad, sa haf pai done. 14.. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 700/33 Hic onager, a wyld has. 

Hasagai, var. of Hassacar, AssAGAI. 

Hasar, rare obs. f. Hawsur, 


+ Hasard, -art, a. (sd.) Sc. Ods. [app. a 
deriv. of OE. hasu, haswe, or ON. Apss, accus. 
hosvan (:—hasu-) ‘grey, ash-coloured’. See -ARD.] 

A. adj. Grey-haired, hoary. B. sd. A grey- 
haired man. 

1513 Douctas “nes iy. Prol. 164 Thow ald hasart lychour, 
fy for schame. Jdid. vi. v. 17 ‘This ald hasard careis our 
fludis hoit Spretis and figuris in his irn hewit boit, Zdzd. 
vil. vili. roo Ouersett with hasart hayr and faynt dotage, 

Hasard, obs. form of Hazarp. 


Has-been (hz'z,bin), sd. (a.) [perf. tense of 
Br v.] One that has been but is no longer: a per- 
son or thing whose career or efficiency belongs to 
the past, or whose best days are over. 

1606 Birnie Airk-Buriall (1833) 34 Being now but um- 
while, and as an hes-beene. _1786 Burns /nventory 8 My 
han’ afore’s a gude auld has-been. 1827 Hone Lvery-day 
oe II, 820 John Jones may be described as ‘one of the has 

eens. 

b. attrib. or adj. 

1819 Hermit in London 11.133 A has-been battered beau. 

Hase, obs. form of As adv, 

c1420 Anturs of Arth. xix, Pride with his purtenans, hase 
prophetes haue told. 

Hase, obs. form of Hoarsnr, Hazu. 

Hasel, -ell, obs. forms of Hazen. 

Hasert, obs. form of Hazarp. 


Hash (hef),v. Also 7 hache. 
f. hache hatchet: see HAcHE.] 

l. “vans. To cut (meat) into small pieces for 
cooking; to make into a hash. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 34, 1 gave them some 
tastes of my Cookery, in hashing, and fricasing this flesh. 
1725 Brapiry Ham. Dict, s.v. Mushroom, You must hash 
a Piece of Veal or Fowl. 1727 W. Matuer Yug. Man's 
Comp. 28 Hash, to mince Meat. 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 
136 Meat hashed small and well peppered. 

2. fig. Also hash up. 

1742 Pore Dunc, tv, 231 Be sure I give them Fragments, 
not a Meal; What Gellius or Stobzeus hash’d before, Or 
chew’d by blind old Scholiasts o’er and o’er. 1794 Maruias 
Purs. Lit. (1798) 385 His own stale scraps..Hash’d up and 
season’d with an old man’s spleen. 1880 Academy 25 Sept. 
219 Pleased at seeing his waifs and strays of thought thus 
hashed up. 

3. To cut up, to slash or hack about; to mangle. 
Also fig. Now Sc. and dial. Also intr. 

1663 Butter 1d. 1. iii. 838 He..rain’d a storm Of blows 
so terrible and thick, As if he meant to hash her quick. 
1727 WALKER Peden’s Life in Biogr. Scot. 489 (Jam.) They 
are hagging and hashing them down, and their blood is 
running down like water. 1829 Scotr ¥rx/. 10 Feb., Hashed 
and smashed as my time is, who can make anything of it? 
1893 STEVENSON Catriona 165 A hand in hagging and hash- 
ing at Christ’s Kirk. 

Hence Hashed (heft) A//.a., Ha'shing v0/. sd. ; 
also Ha‘sher, one who hashes or makes a hash. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xix. 66 A great Skillet 
full of Rice with hached Lard. 17.. Battle Sheriff Muir 
1715 in Child Ballads (1864) VII. 159 There was such hash- 
ing, and broad swordsa-clashing. 1768-74 Tucker Z¢. Nat. 
(1852) II. 648 The cuttings, the roastings, and hashings they 
undergo. a1845 Hoop Cluds iii, The Cook’s a hasher— 
nothing more. 1865 TrRoLtore elton Est. xxv. 298 The 
breast of a hashed fowl. 

Hash (he{), sd. Also 7 hache. [f. Hasn v., 
taking the place of the earlier haché, hachee, hachey, 
Hacny, and Hacuts, from French.] 

1. Something cut up into small pieces; sec. a 
dish consisting of meat which has been previously 
cooked, cut small, and warmed up with gravy and 
sauce or other flavouring. 

1662-3 Perys Diary 13 Jan., [had. .at first course, a hash 
of rabbits, a lamb, 1678 R. L’Esrrance Seneca’s Mor. 
(1702) 510 They are only Hache, made up of the Fragments 
that remain’d. 1709 Appison 7atler No. 148 Pg, I..passed 
my Eye over several Hashes, which I do not know the 
Names of. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery v. 47 Lay .. thin 
sippets round the dish, and pour in your hash, 1863 Exiza 
Acton Mod. Cookery 205 If the meat in a hash or mince be 
allowed to boil, it will immediately become hard. 

2. transf. and fig. Old matter ‘served up’ or pre- 
sented in a fresh form; now often coloured by or 
associated with 3. 

1672-3 Marvett Reh. Transp. 11. 368 To serve up to the 
Reader continually the cold Hashes of plain repetition. 
1759 Gotpsm. Pol. Learn. x, Old pieces are revived .. the 
public are again obliged to ruminate over those hashes of 
absurdity, 1860 Darwin in Lif & Lett, (1887) II. 319 Chiefly 
a well-done hash of my own words. 

3. A mixture of mangled and incongruous frag- 
ments; a medley; a spoiled mixture; a mess, 
jumble. Often in phr. 4o make a hash of, to mangle 
and spoil in attempting to deal with. 

1735 Pore Donne Sat. iv. 52 'The Hash of tongues A 
Pedant makes. 1747 H. WaAtroLe Le/t. H. Mann 23 Feb. 
(1833) Il. 274 (Farmer) About as like it, as my Lady Pom- 
fret’s hash of plural persons and singular verbs or infinitive 
moods was to Italian. 1833 J. H. Newman Left, (1891) I. 
459 Froude writes up to me we have made a hash of it. 
1847 Lp. HoucuTon in Li/z (1891) I. ix. 402 Lord Grey has 
made scmewhat of a hash of New Zealand and its constitu- 


[a. F. hache-r, 








HASKARD. 


tion. 1868 FREEMAN Nors. Cong. 1. App. 595 They there- 
fore make a strange hash of the story. 

b. Phr. Zo settle (a person’s) hash: to reduce 
to order; to silence, subdue; to make an end of, 
‘do for’. slang or collog. 

@ 1825 Song in Brocxetr s.v., The hash of the Yankees 
he'll settle. 1849 E, E. Napier Zxcurs. S. Africa 1. 389 
My finger was in an instant on the trigger, and another 
second would have settled his hash. 1864 Browninc Youth 
§ Art xiv, You've to settle yet Gibson’s hash. 

4. A term of obloquy, applied to a person who 
‘makes a hash’ of his words, etc. Sc. 

1655 in Brockett VV. C. Gloss. (1846) I. 211 [In 1655, Henry 
Hedley was fined 3s. 4d. for calling William Johnson, one 
of the stewards of the Company of Bricklayers and Plas- 
terers] ‘a slavering hash’. 1722-30 Ramsay Fades i, Twa 
Books, 1 canna thole the clash, Of this impertinent auld 
hash. 1785 Burns Zp. Lapraik xii, A set o’ dull, conceited 
hashes, 1816 Scorr Old Mort, xxvili, ‘What was I wanting 
to say .. to his honour himsell .. ye muckle hash?’ 

5. A trade name for waste paper of the lowest 
quality. 

1893 West. Gaz. 4 July 5/3 ‘ Hash’, the paper of lowest 
marketable value, can be collected and sorted without loss. 

6. attrib., as hash-dish, -meat. 

1706 Mrs. CentLivre Love at a Venture vy. Wks. (1723) 
312 Your Father..swears..he’ll slice me into Hash-meat. 


|| Hashish, hasheesh (he‘fif, hafz{). Also 
(6 assis), 9 haschisch, -ish, hachisch, -ish, 
hachshish. [Arab. eat hashish dry herb, hay, 


the dry leaves of hemp powdered, the intoxicant 
thence prepared. ] 

The top leaves and tender parts of the Indian 
hemp (which in warm countries develop intoxi- 
cating properties) dried for smoking or chewing, 
in Arabia, Egypt, Turkey, etc. Cf. Buane, an 
Indian preparation of the same plant. 

1598 W. Puiturs Linschoten 1. (1885) II. 116 Bangue .. is 
made in three sorts..The first by the /2gyptians is called 
Assis, which is the poulder of Hemp, or of Hemp leaves. 
1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage Vi. viii. 502 A compound called 
Lhasis, one ounce whereof being eaten, causeth laughing, 
dalliance, and makes one as it were drunken. 1811 tr. 
Niebuhr's Trav. Arab. cxx. in Pinkerton Voy. X. 153 
(Stanf.) As they have no strong drink, they, for this pur- 
pose, smoke Haschisch, which is the dried leaves of a sort of 
hemp. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, (1872) I. 1. vi. 103 
It is a well known result of hashish to give an excessive 
vividness to the sensations. 1856 Emrrson Eng. Traits, 
Character Wks. (Bohn) II. 59 They chew hasheesh; cut 
themselves with poisoned creases. 1892 Padi Mall G. 29 
Feb. 3/3 Victims to the excessive use of hasheesh. 

Jig, 1859 Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) 113 If you put a 
single grain of philosophic hachisch into that pacific calumet 
of his. 1884 H. D. Traitx in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 575 
Entranced by the haschish of Mr. Frederic Harrison's 
eloquence, i : 

b. attrib., as hashish-house, -tnsanity, -smoker. 

1883 H. H. Kane in /Harfer's Mag. Nov. 944/1 (title) 
A hashish-house in New York. J/éid., A large community 
of hashish smokers, 1884 S¢. Yasmes’ Gaz. 22 Mar. 5/1 
Intoxicating effects which recommend the drug to hashish- 
eaters in India. 1897 Attautr Syst, Med. I1. gor, I doubt 
very much if hasheesh insanity can be at present diagnosed 
by its clinical character alone. 


Hashy (he‘fi), a. [f. Hasn sd.] Of the nature 
of a ‘hash’, or mixture of mangled fragments. 
1891 Athenxum 3 Oct. 452/1 A tale .. duplicated in that 


famous collection, showing the hashy manner in which it 
was put together, 


+ Hask, haske, 5%. Obs. 
(See quot. 1579.) 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Nov. 16 Phoebus..hath..taken 
vp his ynne in Fishes haske [gZoss., a haske is a wicker 
pad, wherein they vse to cary fish]. 1598 FLorio, Cawagna, 
+. a fishers basket, or haske. 1611 Davison Poems 38 (N.) 
The joyfull sunne, whom cloudy winter's spight Had shut 
from us in watry fishes haske. 

Hask (hask), @ Now dal. [app. a by-form 
of harsk, northern form of Harsu.] Rough and 
hard to the touch or taste, esp. from the absence 
of moisture; coarse and dry. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 228/2 Harske or haske, as sundry 
frutys, stipticus, poriticus. 1747 Hooson Miner’s Dict. 
Mij b, Curled and adorned after the same manner by Spar, 
but hask and dry, and of no pleasant Colour at all. 1825 
Brockett J. C. Gloss., Hash, coarse, harsh, rough, parched 
.- A hask wind is keen and parching .. Coarse worsted is 
hask to the feeling. 1828 Craven Dial. s.v., ‘ Hask grass’, 
rough, coarse grass. 1855 Roninson Whitby Gloss., Hask, 
deficient in moisture. ‘Hask bread’, oft said to be as ‘hask 
as chopped hay’. 1885 F. H. Bowman Struct. Wood Gloss. 
354 “ask, dry and hard or unpliable. 

b. fig. Harsh in sound, tone, or manner. Sc. 

1594 A. Hume Hymns, etc. Ep. to Rdr., Rude Scottish 
and hask verses. 1643 R. Baie Lett. §& Frnis, (1841) II. 
63 The petition of the Londoners got so hask and insnareing 
an answer, 

e. Dry, husky: as a cough, 

@1722 Liste Husb. 343 They have in Wilts a disease on 
their cows, which they call a hask or husky cough, 

Hask, obs. form of Ask. 

@ 1300 Cursor A, 26465, I hask be ben if it be nede. 

+ Ha‘skard. Ovs. Also-erd. [Of uncertain 
derivation; the suffix as in Jdast-ard, etc.: its 
locality is opposed to its being a derivative of the 
northern Hask a.] A man of low degree, a base 
or yulgar fellow. Also attrtd. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. cxl. 152 b/1 
As... he came out of the hous of a comyn woman He mette 


[cf. Hassock 3.] 


HASKARDLY. 


wyth a lewde haskarde, whyche for to doo the sayd synne of 
lechery went to the hous. 1519 Horman Vu/g. 31 Declaryng 
a very folysshe and an haskard felowe vnder the person of 
Thersyte. 1523 SkeLton Gar?. Laurel 606 They be has- 
kardis & rebawdis. 1569 Newton Cicero’s Olde Age 14 
Priuate persons and haskerds of low degree. 1574 WITHALS 
Dict. 60/2 A haskarde, or of lowe degree, proletarius. 

Hence + Ha'skardly a., vulgar, low, base. | Ha‘s- 
kardy, baseness; haskards collectively. 

1576 Newton Lemnie’s Complex. (1633) 208 Some has- 
kerdly peizaunts, and rascall persons. 1575 LANEHAM Let. 
(1871) 4 Ouerthroun at last by Berthreds Hascardy. 1577-87 
HottnsHED Chron. (1807-8) III. 8x Treason and haskardie 
in thus leaving their camp at the very point of fight. 

+ Haskwort. Os. [Badly formed in imita- 
tion of Ger. halskraut, f. hals neck + kraut plant 
(perh. with some suggestion of Hask a.): cf. 
Hatswort.] Name given by Lyte to two species 
of Bell-flower, Campanula Trachelium and C. 


glomerata. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens u. xx. 170 This Throtewurte or 
Haskewurte .. is .. of three sortes, that is to say, the great 
and the small, and the creeping kinde. /ézd. 172 The Plante 
may be very wel called Haskewurte, or Throtewurte..in 
high Douch Halszkraut: in base Almaigne Halscruyt. 1863 
in Prior Plant-n, (1879) 105. 

+ Ha'sky, ¢. Ods. or dial. [f. Hask a. + -y.] 
Dry and stony, as soil; gravelly. 

1649 Burne Eng. Improv. Impr. (1652) 157 Dry, haskey, 
sandy, hungry Land. /did, 187 St. Foyn is a.French Grass 
much sowed hers upon their barren, dry, hasky Lands. 1840 
Frul. R. Agric. Soc. 1. 1v. 403 Clover seldom succeeds on 
sandy loam, or thin hasky land. 

Hasle, obs. form of HAZEL. 

Haslet (hé''slét), harslet (ha-1slét). Forms: 
a. 4-5 hastelet, 4-7 hastlet, 5 hasselet, 6 hase- 
let, 6-7 haslett,-e, 7— haslet. 8. 6-—harslet, (7 
harselet, (harsnet), 8 harcelet). [a. OF. aste- 
let (mod.F. hételettes) roasted meat, dim. of haste 
a spit, a piece of roasted meat (cf. obs. F. has- 
tilles ‘th’ inwards of a beast’, Cotgr.):—L. hasta 
spear. The spelling avs/e¢ appears to arise from 
the long @] A piece of meat to be roasted, esf. 
part of the entrails of a hog; pig’s fry; also, the 
‘pluck’ or ‘gather’ (heart, liver, etc.) of other 


animals, as the sheep, calf, etc. 

13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Knt. 1612 He britnez out pe brawen in 
bry3t brode scheldez & hatz out be hastlettez. ?%c¢1390 
Form of Cury (780) 83 Hastlets of Fruyt. Take Fygs 
iquarterid, Raysons hool, [etc.]. a@1440 Szr Degrev. 1399 
Hastelettus in galantyne. cx1450 7wo Cookery-bks. 106 
Take a Turbut, and kut of be vynnes in maner of a haste- 
lette, and broche him on a rounde broche, and roste him. 
1530 Patsar. 229/2 Haselet of a hogge, haste menve. 1653 
H. Coan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxx. 121 Concerning hogs .. 
some .. sell nothing but the chitterlings, the sweet-breads, 
the blood, and the haslets. 1796 Mrs. GLassE Cookery ii. 7 
Ina hog..the haslet which is the liver and crow, kidney 
and skirts. 1812 Compe Picturesgue xxvi. 106 A rich 
Haslet at the fire, Will give you all you can desire. 1872 
Frere Avistoph., Frogs V1. 242 Keep quiet—and watch for 
a chance of a piece of the haslets. 

B. 1585 Hicins tr. Funius’ Nomenclator 87 A haggise: 
some call it a chitterling: some a hogs harslet. 1664 Pepys 
Diary 10 Mar., A good hog’s harslet, a piece of meat I love. 
1739 ‘R. Buti’ tr. Dedekindus’ Grobianus 235 A roasted 
Harslet on the Table stood. 1866 Fretton Axc. & Mod. 
Gr. I. v. 365 Poultry and meat .. calf’s pluck, pig’s harslet 
and chine. .finished the course. 

attrib. 1677 CHARLETON Exercit. de diff. et nomi. 
Anim. (ed. 2) 13 Apexabones, Harslet-Puddings. 

Hasp (hasp), sd. Forms: a. I heepse, 3-7 
haspe, (6 happys, hosp), 4~hasp (7— dia/.hapse). 
B. (north.) 2-7 hespe, 5- hesp. [OE. hapse 
(:—*hespe) wk. fem. ‘fastening, clasp, hasp’; cf. 
OHG., hasfa fem., a reelful of yarn, MUG. hasze, 
hespe reel, hinge, hinge-hook, Ger. hasfe hasp, 
clamp, hinge, hook, dal. reel, hdsfe ham of the 
leg; MLG. hespe, hasfe hinge, MDu. hasfe hasp 
or fastening of a door, reel, skein of yarn, hesfe 
hinge, joint, ham, ON. hesfa wk. fem. ‘ wisp or 
skein of wool, hasp, fastening’. ‘The sense-history 
of the group is obscure, and it may be doubted 
whether the ‘hasp’ of a door, and a ‘hasp’ of 
yarn, though in form identified in all the langs., 
were originally the same word. (But cf. Hank.)] 

I. 1. A contrivance for fastening a door or lid: 
now chieflyapplied to a hinged clasp of metal which 
passes over a staple and is secured by a pin or 
padlock ; also (in a trunk or box), a hinged plate 
of metal with a projecting piece of the nature of a 
staple which fits into a hole and is secured by the 


lock. 

c1000 Aiitrric Saints’ Lives 11. 328 Sum sloh mid slecge 
swide pa hzepsan. ¢1150 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 546/42 Seva, 
hespe. 13.. Coer de L. 4083 Undernethe is an hasp, Schet 
with a stapyl anda clasp. ¢1386 Cuaucer Miller's T. 284 
To the chambre dore he gan hym dresse.. And by the haspe 
[Lansdowne hespe] he haaf it of atones. @1420 HoccLeve 
De Reg. Princ. 1104 Up is broke lok, haspe, barre, and 
pynne. ¢1470 Henry Wadlace vu. 416 Stapill and hesp. 
1515 Pilton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 70 For mend- 
yng off ahappys..ij4. 1560 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Cam- 
den) 96 A stapulle and a haspe for the.. chest. 1572 
Nottingham Rec. 1V. 145 Stapyles, hespes, and brages. 
1631 MS. Acc. St. Fohn'’s Hosp., Canterb., For charnells and 
hapses for the two chests in our hall. 1674 Ray S. & Z. C. 
Words 80 In Sussex for hasp, clasp, wasp, they pronounce 
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hapse, clapse, wapse. 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1537/4 One 
Sugar-Box .. with a Hasp to fasten it on one side, 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xv, ‘This trunk has got to be 
shut and locked’.,'The hasp snapped sharply in its hole. 
1886 Haut Caine Son of Hagar u. i, The pony was tied to 
the hasp of the gate. L 

b. Applied to other simple contrivances for 


fastening a door, casement window, etc.; also, 


a latch for a sash window. 

1772 Phil. Trans. LXII. 138, I fastened the other end 
with a small hasp to one of the jambs. 1855 TrENNySON 
Maud 1, xiv. ii, If a hand .. were laid On the hasp of the 
window. 1855 Ropinson Whitby Gloss., Hesp, the door- 
fastener or button which turns on a pivot in the centre. 
1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Hasf, the fastening to a com- 
mon casement. 1885 Law Times 315/2 He must not break 
a pane to undo the hasp of the window. 1886 FENN Master 
of Ceremonies vi, The spring of the window hasp. 

ce. ‘A semi-circular clamp turning in an eye-bolt 
in the stem-head of a sloop or boat, and fastened 
by a forelock in order to secure the bowsprit down 
to the bows’ (Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk.). 

d. O. Eng. and Sc. Law. By hasp and staple: 


see quots. 

{¢ r250 Bracron v. Iv. xv. 14 (Rolls) VI. 138 Seysina facta 
-. vel per nuntium, per fustim, vel per baculum, vel per 
haspam, 1292 Britton u. ix. § 6 Deliverer al purchaceour 
la seisine par le haspe ou par le anel del uihs, ou par en- 
cousture de Ja porte.] 1569 in Balfour Practicks (1754) 175 
Or he sould be saisit be hesp and stapill, as the commoun 
use is within burgh. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scotl., Hasp 
and Staple is the form of entering an heir in a burgage 
subject..The claimant alleges his title, and proves it by 
witnesses ; on which the bailie declares him to be heir, and 
makes him take hold of the hasp and staple of the door as 
a symbol of possession, and then enter the house and bolt 
himself in, [Entry by hasp and staple is now obsolete under 
Conveyancing and Land Transfer (Scotland) Act, 1874 (37 & 
38 Vict. c. 94 § 25).] 

2. A clasp or catch for fastening two parts of a 


garment, the covers of a book, etc. 

a1300 Body §& Soul in Map’s Poems (Camden) 338 A 
denkles cope for to bere al brennynde on him was kest, 
With hote haspes i-mad to spere. c1g400 Dest. Troy 5254 
The haspes of his helme heturly brast. @ 1698 EveLYN 
Voy. Marry-land (R.), A curious hasp The manteau ’bout 
her neck to clasp. 1715 Pancirollus’ Rerum Mem, 1. Ww. 
ii. 155 Shooes.. either lac’d close .. or else clasp’d with 
Taches or Hasps. 1829 Hodp Lug. Aram vi, He strain’d 
the dusky covers close, And fix’d the brasen hasp. 

3. (?) A handle of a trunk or case. 

«1774 Gotpsm. To Sir ¥. Reynolds (R.), Four [men] got 
under each trunk, the rest surrounded, and held the hasps. 
1868 W. Cottins AZoonst. (1889) 118 An old japaned tin case, 
with a cover to it, and a hasp to hang it up by. 

II. 4. A hank or skein of yarn, thread or silk ; a 
definite quantity of yarn, the fourth part of a spindle. 

@1400 Octouian 1442 The bryde! was made of chaynys, 
Of grete haspys wer the reynys. c1400 Destr. Troy 3899 
Here huet on his hede as haspis of silke. c1440 Prop. 
Paro. 238/1 Hespe of threde, szataxa, haspum, filipulus. 
1792 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Fifesh. VI. 43 (Jam.) About-30 
years ago..a hesp or slip, which is the fourth part of a 
spindle, was thought a sufficient day’s work for a woman. 


+5. A reel for winding yarn, thread, or silk. Ods, 


[Only in Dicts. Perh. an error of Skinner.] 

1671 SKINNER Et¢ymol. Ling. Ang., Hasp, alabrum seu 
Instrumentum Textorium in quod filum fusi evolvitur. 
1730-6 BatvLey (folio), An Hasf, a Reel to wind Yarn on. 
1828 WesstEeR, Hasf, a spindle to wind thread or silk 
on (Zocal). 

III. 6. ‘ Aninstrument for cutting the surface of 
grass-land; a scarifier’ (Webster 1864). 

7. attrib., as hasp-lock. 

1881 Younc Every Man his own Mechanic § 865 The 
hasp-lock used for trunks and portmanteaus. 

Hasp, v. Alsor hepsian, 4-7 haspe; 9 dal. 
hesp. [OE. hepsian, f. hepse HAsp sb.] 

Ll. ¢rans. To fasten with, or as with, a hasp. 

c 1000 /ELFRIC Gram. xxxvii. (Z.) 220 Ic scytte sum loc 
odde hepsize. 13.. 2. £. Addit, P. B. 419 With-outen .. 
Hurrok, ober hande-helme hasped on roper. @1375 Yoseph 
Arim. 205 A dore.. haspet ful faste. c1400 Destr. Troy 
8593 Ector..haspit on his helme, & his horse toke. ¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom. \xxxvii. 408 (Harl. MS.) Be not a-ferde .. for I 
shall haspe the dore, and pynne it with a pynne. 1570 
Levins Manip. 35/37 To Haspe, obserare. 1611 Corcr., 
Aggraffer..to buckle, or haspe. 1727 BRADLEY Fam. Dict. 
s.v. Bee hive, A small light Wooden Shutter, to hasp in 
cold Weather on the Outside. 1854 H. MILLER Sch. § 
Schm. (1858) 15 The companion-head was hasped down, 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hesp, to hasp or fasten the latch of a 
door. 1882 Mrs. Raven's Tempt. 11, 181 She went to the 
window and hasped it. 4 

+b. fig. To fasten ¢ogether, unite firmly. 

1362 Lanci. P. Pl. A. 1. 171 So harde heo beob with 
Auarice I-haspet to-gedere [1393 — C. 11. 193 So harde hath 
aueryce hasped hem to-gederes. ] 

+2. To clasp, embrace. Ods. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knut. 1388 He hasppez his fayre hals his 
armez wyth-inne, & kysses hym. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 367 
Hailsyng of hed bare, haspyng in armys. 1607 TourNEUR 
Rev. Trag. u1. v. Wks. 1878 Il. 9 If hee tooke mee haspt 
within his bed. 

+ 8. To gird with mail or tight-fitting clothes ; 
to buckle. . 

13.. EZ. E. Allit. P. C. 381 He askez heterly a hayre & 
hasped hym vmbe. 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 281 If I were 
hasped in armes ona ae stede. did. 831 Alle hasped in 
his he3 wede. ; 

+4. To confine or fasten (in a tight place) ; to 
lock up. Obs. 





HASSOCK. 


1680 Exiz. CeLiier in Howell S¢. Trials (1816) VII. 1187 
He told me..that he had been squeezed and hasped into a 
thing like a trough, in a dungeon under ground. 1699 
Gartu Disfens. v. (1700) 65 Haspt in a tombril .. With one 
fat slave before, and none behind. 1711 SteEve Sfect. No. 
132 ? 2 Being hasped up with thee in this publick Vehicle. 
lbid. No. 155 ® 2,1 keepa Coffee-house..I am unavoidably 
hasped in my Bar. 

Hence Ha‘sping v2. sd. 

1611 Corcr., Agegraffement, a hooking, clasping .. a 


hasping. 
+ Haspede. Obs. rare. [deriv. of Hasp.] A 


clasp, a hook. 

13.. Z, £, Allit, P. C. 189 By be haspede he hentes hym 
penne, & bro3t hym vp by pe brest. 

Haspicholls, -cols, corruptions of Harpsicar, 
HARPSICHORD. 

Hass, dial. var. of HALSE; obs, form of Ass. 


Hassagai, -ay, var. ASSAGAI. 

1731 Mepiey Kolben’s Cape G. Hope 1. 65 Dexterity in 
throwing the Hassagaye. 1813 Edin. Rev. XXI. 69 The 
same Caffre .. with his hasagai attacks the horny elephant. 
1885 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 160 The hassagay-tree 
(Curtisia faginea) one of the largest timber-trees in Africa. 


Hassar (he'sar). [? native S. American name.] 
One of the genus Callichthys of siluroid fishes, 
found in the rivers of tropical America, and re- 
markable for building a regular nest. and being 


able to travel considerable distances over land. 

1865 W. HouGuton in Jutell. Observ. No. 40. 262 These 
hassars, as they are called. 1883 Woop in Suxday Mag. 
Noy. 676 Many of these rivers .. are inhabited by a fish .. 
popularly called the Hassar, or Hardback. /did. 676/2 The 
Hassar is as good a walker as the Climbing Perch. 

Hassard, obs. form of Hazarp. 

Hassassin, an etymological var. of ASSASSEN. 

1826 Lincarpv Hist. Eng. (ed. 4) IL. 403 note, The Sheik 
or old man of the mountain, the chief of the Hassassins. 

Hassel(1, Hasser, obs. ff. Hazen, HawsEr. 

Hasslock: see HALsE sé. 6. 

Hassock (he'sok), 5d. [OE. hassuc, of uncertain 
etymology. Some have conjectured derivation 
from Welsh hesg sedges. It is doubtful whether 
sense 4 is the same word.] 

I. 1. A firm tuft or clump of matted vegetation ; 
esp. of coarse grass or sedge, such as occurs in 
boggy ground; a ‘tussock’. Sometimes applied 
to an insulated clump of bushes or low trees. 

986 Charter of Atthelred in Kemble Cod. Dipl. No. 655 
III. 223 Of Sam weze on Sone hassuc upp an hrofan hricge. 
[1147 Found. Charter Sawtrey Abbey in Dugdale Mon. 
Angi, (1682) I. 853 Pastores. .nostri super exteriores hassocos 
versus Walton inter pratum & mariscum debent stare.] 
c1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode mi. vi. (1869) 139 And thanne 
the olde made me gon vpon a gret hassock. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 228/2 Hassok, ulphus. 1597 GERARDE Herbal 11. 
xxi. § 5, 209 Leaues, spread vpon the grounde in manner of 
a turffe or hassocke. 1662 DucpaLe Hist. Lmbanking 
Pref., The stink of smoaky hassocks. 1769 De Foe's Tour 
Gt. Brit. I11. 332 Moss .. lay above the Ground, in little 
Heaps .. called Hassocks, which were full of Holes, like 
an Honeycomb. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) 
I, 444 Great tufts of rushes &c. called hassocks. 1807 VAN- 
couver Agric. Devon (1813) 286 With much difficulty I 
could step from one hassock to another, in laying out the 
drains. 1814 Miss Mirrorp in L’Estrange Lz/e (1870) I. 
270 The down is entirely spotted with small islets (the 
country people call them hassocks) of low trees and luxuriant 
underwood, 1843 Wuittier Pr. Wks. ee I. 321, I was 
stumbling over the rough hassocks, and sinking knee-deep 
in the black mire. 1871 J. R. Nicnots /iveside Sc. 111 
After digging out the hassocks and burning them. 

b. ¢ransf. A ‘shock’ of hair. 

1785 Frnl.fr. Lond. to Portsmouth in Poems in Buchan 
Dial. 7 (Jam.) Wi’ a great hassick o’ hair hingin .. about 
her haffats. 1818 Scorr Rob Roy xxxiv, His tatty pow, 
that ne’er had a better covering than his ain shaggy hassock 
of hair! [@1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Hassock-head, a 
shock head ; a bushy and entangled growth of coarse hair.] 


2. A thick firm cushion or bass, often stuffed 
with rushes or straw, used to rest the feet on, and 


esp. in places of worship to kneel upon. 

According to Forby s.v. ‘/assocks in bogs were formerly 
taken up. .shaped, trimmed, and dressed..to make kneeling 
much easier than on the pavement of the church.’ Hassocks 
of turf or peat, formerly used in the church, are still (1897) 
preserved at Lower Gravenhurst in Bedfordshire. 

1516in Rogers Agric. §& Prices III. 564/3, 20 hassocks for 
pews. 1625 FLretcHer& Suircey V4. Walker v. i, Buy a mat 
for your bed, buy a mat! A hassock for your feet. 1667 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 202 For a hassock and a matt for our 
Minister, 6d. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 112 P 2 To make 
them kneel .. he gave every one of them a Hassock and a 
Common-prayer Book. 1784 Cowrer Task 1. 748 Knees 
and hassocks are well-nigh divore’d. 1881 Besant & Rice 
Chapl. of Fl.1. viii, A stately pew with red serge seats and 
hassocks. 1887 Miss Brapvon Like § Undike iii, They made 
her comfortable upon the sofa, with a hassock for her feet. 


+ 3. A rush basket: cf. Hask sb. Obs. 
1573-80 Barer Adv. H 209 A hassocke, a baskette made 
of twigges, or rushes, scripiculum. 
II. 4. The soft calcareous sandstone which 


separates the beds of ragstone in Kent. 

1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Hassock, soft Sand-stone. 
1765 Univ. Mag. XX XVII. 58/2 Mortar. .made..of chalk, 
sand, or hassock. 1851 Dict. Archit. s.v., The sandstone 
that separates the beds of the Kentish rag is known by 
the name of hassock and hassock stone, the latter.. when the 
sand is agglutinated enough to allow its being raised.in block. 
1879 RutLey Stud. Rocks xiv. 281 The calcareous sandstones 
in the Hythe beds in Kent are locally termed hassock. 


HASSOCK, 


III. 5. Comd., as hassock-grass, -plough ; has- 
sock-filler, a device for stuffing hassocks; has- 
sock-knife, an implement for chopping off hassocks. 

1699 Post Boy 24-6 Jan. in N. & Q. 7th Ser. XI. 168 
‘They were all arm'd, some with Guns, some with. . Hassock- 
knives. 1797 A. Younc Agric. Suffolk 161 The plough 
made on purpose, and called a hassock plough, cut laterally 
much beyond the line of its draught. 1863 KincsLry 
Water Bab. i.34 The hassock-grass and sedges tumbled him 
over. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech., Hassock-filler, a device 
consisting of a curb and a charging cylinder, whereby the 
stuffing is packed into the cover. 

Hence Ha‘ssock v. ¢ravs., to furnish with has- 
socks (sense 2). 

1842 Baruam /ngol. Leg., Sir Rupert, He..resolves to.. 
new-cushion and hassock the family pew. 

Hassocky (he'soki), 2. [f. Hassock +-y.] 

1. Abounding in hassocks or clumps. 

1645 G. Boatr Nat. Hist. Jvel. (1726) 62 Hassocky bogs. 
1649 BuitHE Eng. Improv, Inipr. ix. (1653) 61 Your hassocky 
morish rough Land. 1863 Bartnc-Goutp Jceland xix. 336 
A noe cannot keep up with it over the broken hassocky 
ground, 

2. Of the nature of or consisting of calcareous 
hassock. 

1710 Brit. Apollo 111. No. 70. 2/t A Rockey or Hassucky 
sort of Ground. 188x WuireHeaD Hofs 17 The loams.. 
and hassocky detritus of the Hythe beds. 1894 B. FowLer 
in Proc, Geol. Assoc. XI11. 362 ‘Towards Bramshott the beds 
become more hassocky. 

Hast, 2nd pers, sing. pres. ind. of Haver. 

Hast, obs. form of Hastn, 

+ Hastal, a. Obs. rare. [ad.L. type *hastal-is, 
f. hasta spear.] Spear-shaped, 

1671 Grew Avat. Plants 1. vil. § 3 (1682) 45 It [the cover 
of the seed] is.. Hastal, in Lactuca. 

[Hastard, prob. a scribal error for HaSKARD. 

a@1529 SKELTON Larl Northumberland iv. 24 (MS. Reg. 
18 D 1x. If. 165) Vilane hastarddis in per furious tene..Con- 
feterd togeder of commonn concente Falsly to slo ber moste 
singlar goode lorde.] 

+Hastary. Os. rare. [ad. L. hastari-us be- 
longing to the spear, subst., a spearman; f. hasta 
spear. Cf. F. hastatre.] A spearman. 

1589 Ive /ustruct. Warres 104 Before the first rankes of 
the Hastaries, 

Hastate (heste't), a. 
spear: see -ATE? 2,] 

1. Formed like a spear or spear-head; spear- 
shaped. 

1854 Woopwarp Mollusca (1856) 117 Lingual teeth .. 
elongate, subulate, or hastate. 1856-8 W. Crark Vaz der 
Hoeven's Zool, 1. 667 Astacus..Lamellar appendage, denti- 
form or hastate. 1874 Cours Birds N. W. 665 Crescentic 
or hastate spots. 1885 CastLe Sch. Mencing 44'The hastate 
weapons ; pike, partisan..and poleaxe. _ ; 

b. Bot, Of leaves: Narrowly triangular nearly 
to the base, where two lateral lobes project at right 
angles to the midrib, 

1788 J. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. v. (ed. 4) 191 Hastate, 
Javelin-shaped; when they are triangular, the Base and 
Sides hollowed, and the Angles spreading. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xxvii. 427 Hastate leaves that are quite 
entire. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 313 Rumex acetosella; 
dicecious, lower Jeaves hastate. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. 
‘4s 96 Leaves.. Hastate or Halberd-shaped. 

. Comb., as hastate-auricled, -leaved, 

1864 Sowerby’s Bot. 1. 187 Hastate-leaved Scurvy-grass. 
1883 BenrLey Bot, 159 When the lobes of sucha leaf are 
separated from the blade... it is auriculate or hastate-auricled. 

+ Ha'stated, a. [f. as prec.+-ED.] =prec. 

1748-52 Sir J. Hitt Hist, Plants 597 (Jod.) The hastated- 
leaved arum with a clavated spadix. 1753 CHamBeErs Cyc?, 
Supp. sv. Leaf. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 478 Towards 
the tops. .they became trifid, hastated, and lastly lanceolate. 

Ha‘stately, adv. [-Lty2.] Ina hastate fashion ; 
chiefly in comb. with adjs., denoting a combination 
of the hastate with another shape, as hastately-cor- 
date, -lanceolate, -sagittate, -two-eared, etc. 

1831 Don Gardener's Dict, Gloss., Hastately-sagittate. 

Hasta‘to-, combining form of L. hastdtus Has- 
TATE, used like hastately. 

1829 Loupon Lucycl. Plants Gloss., Hastato-lanceolate, 
between halbert-shaped and lanceolate. 1850 Hooxrer & 
Arnott Brit. Flora 462 Arum maculatum .. leaves all 
radical, hastato-sagittate. 

Haste (hast), sd. Forms: 3-haste; also 3-8 
hast, 4-5 haast(e, 4-6 Sc. (and Coverd.) haist, 
5 hayste. [a. OF. Aaste (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F. Ad/e:—WGer. *hazsti-, in OE. hest, hést 
fem., violence, fury = Goth. hazfsts fem., strife, 
contest ; cf, OE. Aeste adj. violent, vehement, im- 
petuous = OF ris. dst, h&ést, OAG. hetstz, heist. 
The French word was taken back into Middle 
Dutch, and thence into other Teut. langs.: cf. 
MDu. haeste, haest, Du. haast, MLG. and LG, 
hast, Ger, hast haste.] 

I. 1. Urgency or impetuosity of movement re- 
sulting in or tending to swiftness or rapidity ; quick- 
ness, speed, expedition (properly of voluntary 
action). Opposed to leisurely motion or action. 
(Most freq. in phrases: see 4a, 5.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 5198 To bidd hast .now es nan sa frek. 
— Cuaucrr Miller's T. 359 This asketh haste. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 48, I shall do more in a daye 
than my 1582 N, 


[ad. L. hastatus, f. hasta 


rother in twayne, for all his haste. 





rit 


LicuerieLptr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. vii. 17 a, They fled, 
and made away with great hast. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 13 
The old man would have stayed us here .. but our business 
required more haste, 1765 Gotpsm. Zss. xv. Wks. (Globe) 
328/1 In situations where the action seems to require haste. 
1888 A. K, Green Behind Closed Doors iv, To make him 
understand the necessity of haste. 

2. Such quickness of action as excludes due con- 
sideration or reflection ; hurry, precipitancy, want 
of deliberation, rashness. (See also 4 b, 6.) 

a1300 £. E. Psalter \xxvii[i]. 33 Pair daies waned in un- 
naitnesse, And pair yheres with haste ware lesse. c¢ 1374 
Cuaucer Troylus v. 1605 Greuous to me god wot is youre 
vnreste, Your haste. @1533 Lp. Berners [701 xcix. 320 
An yll haste is not good. c 1645 Howe.t Le?zzZ, (1650) II. 29 
Hast and choler are enemies to all great actions. 1781 
Cowper Retirentent 725 Friends, not adopted with a school- 
boy’s haste. 1832 Tennyson ‘ Love thou thy land’ 96 Raw 
Haste, half-sister to Delay. 

3. The condition of being obliged to act quickly 
on account of having little time; eagerness to get 
something done quickly; hurry. (See also 4c, d.) 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 794 Thisbe (MS. Gg. 4. 27), This 
tisbe hath..so gret haste Piramus to se. 1470-85 MALory 
Arthur 1, x, After the hast of the letters, they gaf hem this 
ansuer that [etc.], 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI, 93’, 
These joly gallantes left behynde theim for hast, all their 
tentes, 158z SaviILeE Agric. (1598) 198 Many halfe dead .. 
were left for haste of winning the fielde. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 200 ® 4 The urgent Hast of another Corre- 
spondent. 1828 Scotr /. MZ, Perth xxxiv, She advanced, 
breathless with haste. 1872 J. F. CLarke SedfCudture 58 
(Cent.) The haste to get rich, 

II. Phrases. 

4. In haste. a. (insense 1.) With energetic speed; 
quickly, expeditiously (also, + a, 02 haste (obs.): 
see AN frep.). So 7a all haste (arch.), as quickly 


as possible, with all speed. 

@1300 Cursor M. 13402 Pai fild a cupp ban son in hast. 
a1300 K. Horn 615 He slo3 ber on haste On hundred bi be 
laste. ¢1380 Sir Kerumb. 3608 Richard prykede forp an 
haste, Ase harde as he may praste. a1400-50 Alexander 
2817, I sall hele [=recover] all in hast. 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform. v. 50 Reuenge in haist the cruell act. 1667 
Mitton P, LZ. x. 456 Forth rush’d in haste the great con- 
sulting Peers. a@1791 Wes.ry Ws. (1830) XII, 287 Though 
1 am always in haste I am never ina hurry. 1859 ‘TENNYSON 
Enid 1391 ‘Not dead!’ she answer’d in all haste. 1868 
Lyncu A7vulet cxvu. i, Arise, sad heart, arise in haste. 

b. (insense 2.) With excited quickness; without 
deliberation, hurriedly, hastily, in a hurry. 

1513 More in Grafton Chvon., (1568) II. 782 Scribled forth 
in hast at aduenture. 1535 CoverDALE Ps. cxv. 11, I sayde 
in my haist: All men are lyers. 1677 LAUDERDALE in L. 
Papers (Camden) III. lvii. 89 So as they may not trouble 
us any more in hast. 1689 aes Tracts 1, 1 Who has 
seen so little, and as it were in hast. rgro-1x Swirt Le¢. 
to Mrs. Fohnson x6 Jan., I dined to-day with Dr. Cockburn, 
but will not do so again in haste, he has generally such a 
parcel of Scots with him. ' 

c. (in sense 3.) With quickness of action due to 
being pressed for time ; with speed, speedily. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 759 One Mistle- 
brooke .. came in great haste to the hous of one Pottier. 
1584 PoweL Lloyd's Cambria 221 The King leuied an 
armie in Hast. 1699 Gartu Disfevs. v. 60 In hast a 
Council's call’d. 1727 Swirr Gudliver ui. i. 181 Four or 
five men running in great haste up the stairs, 1845 S. 
Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. Wl. 607 Prepared at any 
moment to send such as might be demanded in haste, 

d. (in sense 3.) As predicate, often with zim. : 
Eager to get something done quickly; in a hurry. 

1591 SHaxs. Two Gent. 1, iti. 89 Your Father calls for you, 
He is in hast, therefore I pray you go. 1700 Ray in Lei#, 
Lit. Men (Camden) 205, I am in no hast for them, but can 
well wait your leisure. 1759 Ropertson fst. Scot. I. 1. 
196 Mary was in no haste to return into Scotland. 1782 
Cowper = 198 So turning to his horse, he said, ‘I am 
in haste todine’, 1812 J. Witson Js/e of Palms u1. 935 No 
sooner come than in haste to go. 2 

5. Zo make haste: To put forth energy producing 
speed; to move or act with quickness; to use 
expedition, to hasten. (Often with z7/f.) 

1535 CoveRDALE Ps, xxxix. [xl.] 13 Make haist (o Lorde) 
tohelpe me. 1882 N. Licnerietp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. 
E. Ind. vii. 19 b, Making hast to the shore, and atteining the 
same, they ran away, 1662 J. Davirs tr. Olearius’ Voy. 
Ambass. 13 One while to march on very slowly, another, 
to make more haste. 1749 Firtpinc Jo Yones vi. x, It 
was necessary for him to make haste home. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. vii, Make haste down, and come out. 1847 James 
¥. Marston Hall ix, I made as much haste as I could to 
get away. . es 

6. In proverbs and phrases: chiefly in sense 2. 

¢1375 Barsour 7roy-bk, 11. 1682 Of fule haist cummis no 
speid. 1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867) 5 Hast maketh waste. 
/bid., The more haste the lesse speede, 1556 Rosison tr. 
More's Utop. (ed. 2) To Rar. (Arb.) 19 With more hast then 
good spede I broughte it to an ende, 162t QuarLes 
Argalus § P. (1678) 29 Acts done in haste, by leisure are 
repented. 1869 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. III. xiv. 323 The 
more haste was emphatically not the better speed. 1869 
Hazurr Eng. Prov. 153 Haste trips up its own heels. 1883 
Hr. P. Sporrorn in Harper's Mag. Mar. 573/1 She married 
him in all haste—to repent in all leisure. 1897 E, Puittrorrs 
Lying Prophets 346 [Cornish phrase] More haste, more let. 
Mod. More haste, less (or worse) speed. 

III. 7. Comé. 

1552 Hutort, Haste maker, accelerator. 1576 FLEMING 
Panofpl, Epist. 262 Festination or hast making. 1851 HeLps 
Comp. Solit. xi. (1874) 199 There is no occasion for being 
excessively emulous, or haste-bitten. 

Haste (hist), v. Forms: see prec. [a. OF. 


haster (11th c. in Hatz-Darm.), mod,F, /d/er, 





HASTEN. 


f. haste, hdte, Hastn sb. Cf. Du. haasten, Ger. 
hasten, Da. haste, Sw. hasta, all from Fr.] Now 
chiefly literary, the ordinary word being hasten, 

L. trans. To cause to move more quickly; to urge, 
drive, or press on ; to quicken, accelerate, hurry. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26737 Hast noght pi scrift on biskin wis. 
€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 42 Fals Edrike, pat pam pider 
hasted, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.w. iii. (1495) 83 Drye- 
nesse hastyth aege. c¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymton xxvi. 
562 The children of reynawde hasted somoche the ii. sones 
of foulques..that thei..were.. wery. @1533 Lp. Berners 
Huon \ix. 206 They were so hastyd and pursewyd. 1607 
Suaks. Cor. v.i.74 Let's hence, And with our faire intreaties 
hast them on. 1786 Burns Auld Farmer's N.-Y. Salut. 
Mare xiv, Thou..just thy step a wee thing hastit. 

2. rel. =3. arch. 

@1300 Cursor M. 5018 Yee most yow hast on your fare. 
¢1380 Wycuir Wks. (1880) 469 Pey shulden..haaste hem to 
make aseep, ¢1475 Rauf Cotear 550, I will not haist me 
ane fute faster on the way. 1535 CoveRDALE Ps. cxl. [cxli.] 
1 Lorde, I call vpon the : haist the vnto me. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. xt. 104 Hast thee, and from the Paradise of God.. 
drive out the sinful Pair. 1869 LowEtt /oot-Path iv, I look 
and long, then haste me home, 

3. intr. ‘To make haste; to come or go quickly ; 
to act with haste or expedition ; to be quick, hurry ; 
(of time or events) to come on or approach rapidly. 


(Often with ¢o and zx.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2837 ‘ Haste’, he said, ‘pan pbeder yaar’. 
¢13785 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 112 Pe seknes na remed 
Ma haf, bot hastis to be dede. 1388 Wyc.ir Ps. Ixix. [lxx.] 
x Lord, hast thou to helpe me. 158 Mutcaster Positions 
xli. (1887) 234 If the reward were good, he would hast to 
gaine more. 1614 Rateicu Hist. World v. iii. (1736) 1. 689 
He hasted away towards Utica. 1667 Mitton P. L, tv. 
867 O friends, I hear the tread of nimble feet Hasting this 
way. 1712 Pore Messiah 23 See Nature hastes her earliest 
wreaths to bring. 1849 C. Bronte Shzrley xxiv, ‘The hour 
is hasting but too fast. 1871 R. Evxis Catzudlus viii. 4 Still 
ever hasting where she led. 

[f. Haste sd. 


Hasteful (hé‘stfiil), a. rare. 
+-FUL.] Fullofhaste; hurrying, hurried. Hence 
Ha:stefully adv., in haste, expeditiously. 

1610 Horranp Camden's Brit. 1. 388 With hastfull hot 
desire, 1873 J. Duns Mem. Sir F. Y. Simpson xv. 519 In 
the excitement of hasteful travel. 1890 SarAH J. DuNCAN 
Soc. Depart, 308 We got hastefully back, three-quarters of 
an hour before she sailed. 1895 Daily Tel. 25 Mar. 7/4 
This hasteful, bustling and forgetful age. 

+ Hasteler, hastler. Os. [app. a. AF. 
*hasteler, f. *hastele (whence secondary dim, hasfe- 
let: see Haster), dim. of haste, mod.F. hate 
spit, broach:—L. hasta spear; cf. the rath c. L. 
equivalent hastalarius (? hastellarius), also haste- 
Jaria the place where broaches were kept (Du 
Cange). In this sense, Godefroy has only OF. 
hasteeur, hasteur:—med.L. hastator-em(DuCange).] 

An officer of the kitchen, who superintended or 
attended to the roasting of meat ; also, a turn-spit. 

(?c1175 Constit. Domus Regis in Liber Niger Scacc. 
(Hearne) I. 348 De Magna Coquina .. Hastalarius.] c 1420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) x Pis hasteler, pasteler, and potagere. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 2209/1 Hastlere, pat rostythe mete .. 
assator, assarius. 1863-87 Foxe A. § M. (1684) III. 715 
Saying that Nicholas Cadman was Noyes Hastler, that is, 
such a one as maketh and hasteth the fire. 

Hasteless (hé‘stlés), a. [f. Hasrm 5d.+ 
-LESS.] Without haste. Hence Ha‘stelessness, 


complete absence of haste or hurry. 

1873 W. Cory Let. § $rnis. (1897) 313 Men who are as 
the stars, unconscious, hasteless, stedfast, 1883 JEFFERIES 
in Longm. Mag. June 192 Hastelessness is the only word 
one can make up to describe it. 

Hastelet, obs. form of HAsLEt. 


+Harsteling. Ods. rare. In 7 hastling. [f. 
Hastr+-tine.] <A hasty person. ; 

1629 Gaute Holy Madn. 203 Haue after the Hastling ; 
nay haue at him with an encounter as resolute, as speedy. 

+ Ha'stely, hastly, adv. Obs. Forms: 3-4 
hastelich(e, -lyche, 4 -lik (superl. -lokest), 4-5 
-li, 4-6 -ly, -lie, 5-6 Sc. (and Coverd.) haistely, 
5-7 Sc. -lie, 6 Sc, hestely ; also 4-6 hastly, 6 Sc. 
haistlie. [f. Haste sd.+-Ly*; perhaps, in its 
origin, a variant of has?zly, the e at length becom- 
ing mute. ] 

1. =HAstTILy I. 

cx290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 3/71 He liet him cristni_hasteliche. 
a1300 Cursor M, 15224 Koa hasteli als he might. 1377 
Lana. P. Pd. B. xix. 466 The lawe wil I take it, bere I 
may hastlokest it haue. 1380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. 
MS.) 1373 Accidy pat is slownesse Whan a man schuld do 
a good dede hastly. «1400-50 Alexander 3784 As hastely 
as he it herd, his ostis he flittis. ¢1475 Rauf Coilzear 113 
Twa cant knaifis of his awin haistelie he bad. c1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xx. 451 He called hastly the duke 
naymes. 1500-20 Dunpar Poems xxii. 59 Gif I mend nocht 
hestely. 1535 CoverDALE Ps. liv. [lv.] 15 Let death come 
hastely vpon them, 1596 Datrymp.e tr. Lestie's fist. 
Scot. x. 268 Haistlie..to the west cuntrie to the Quene he 
past. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 102 Als haistelie as he may. 

2. =HAstILy 2. vane 

15sz Huroet, Hastely or rashelye, precipilanter. 

Hasten (hei-s’n), v. [Extended form of Hasrr 
v., after the numerous verbs in -EN 5.] 

1. trans. To cause to make haste; to urge on; 
to accelerate, expedite, hurry: = HAstE v. 1. _ 

1865-73 Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Mestino, Mortem in se 
festinauit, he hastned his owne death. 1579 Spenser Sheph. 


HASTENED. 


Cal. May 152 Sorrowe ne neede be hastened on. 1600 E. 
Biounttr. Conestaggio 28 Sebastian. . hastened his departure, 
impatient of the least delaies. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s 
Iron Age 210 These preparations hastened the king to 
Nottingham. 1707 Curios. in Hush. §& Gard, 181 Nitre 
mixt with Water .. is excellent to hasten the Vines. 1719 
De For Crusoe 1. xx, We had three leagues to go, and our 
guide hastened us. 1816 J. SmitH Panorama Sc. & Art 
II, 141 A jet of water is admitted to hasten the condensa- 
tion. 1854 Tomuinson Avago’s Astron. 121 The ultimate 
effect .. was discovered in hastening, not in deferring, the 
time of the appearance of the comet ! 
+b. To dispatch or send in haste. Oés. 

1611 Biste 1 Ades xxii. g Hasten hither Micaiah the 
gonne of Imlah. 1652 Sir E. Nicuoras in NM. Papers 
(Camden) 309, I pray be still pressing the K. of France to 
hasten his effectual letters. 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) 
I. 178 Your Exee will now have hastened over to me 34 foot 
Companys. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 40 If 
there be anything in Brand's letter that will divert me, 
hasten it to me. 

2. intr. To make haste; to come, go, or act 
quickly; to be quick; to hurry; =HAsteE z. 3. 
(Often with ¢o and zx.) 

1368 Grarron Chron, II. 399 King Richard .. hastened 
not a little to set all thinges .. in order. c1600 SHaks. 
Sonn. |x, So do our minutes hasten to their end. x161r 
Biste Gen. xviii. 6 Abraham hastened into the tent, vnto 
Sarah. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 142 Nor did 
he hasten to beat them out of his country, 1719 De For 
Crusoe (L.), I hastened to the spot whence the noise came. 
1874 Green Short Hist, viii. § 7. 534 Scotland.. hastened to 
sign the Covenant. 


Hence Ha‘stened ///. a.; Ha'stening v4/. sd. 
and ffi. a. 

1631 Mitton Efit. Marchioness Winchester 46 Presag- 
ing tears, Which the sad morn had let fall On her hastening 
funeral. 1648 GAGE West Ind. 95 Yor the speedier hasten- 
ing of our second breakfast. 1671 Mitton Samson 958 Thy 
hasten'd widowhood. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 5x Ill fares 
the land, to hastening ills a prey, Where wealth accumulates 
and men decay. 

Hastener (hé's’no1). [f. prec. +-Er1.] 

1. One who or that which hastens. 

1587 Turserv. 7vag. T. (1837) 156 He and .. his Queene 
. that hastners of King Albyons bane had beene. 1686 A. 
Snare Anat. Horse iv. xvi. 177 The Muscles .. called 
Acceleratores or Hastners. 175r Jounson Rambler No. 
169 P 7 Pride and indigence, the two great hasteners of 
modern poems. 

2. A stand or screen for concentrating the heat of 
the fire on a roasting joint of meat; a haster, dal. 

1847-78 Hatuwet., Hastner, same as Haster. 1858 in 
Stmmonps Dict, Trade. 1888 [see HasTer]. 

+ Ha‘steness. Ods. [Cf. Hastuty.] By-form 
of HAsTrnEss. 

1413 Pilg. Sow/e(Caxton 1483) tv. ii. 59 Withouten fowle 
rebukynge or hastenesse of vengeaunce. cx4s0 FR. Glouces- 
ter's Chron. (1724) 482/1 note (MS, Coll. Arms) His eyen .. 
as sperkelyng fuyre, as lightnyng with hastenesse. 

Haster (histor). dial. [f. Hast v. + -ER; 
but cf. OF. Aasteur turnspit, s.v. HasTeter, and 
see HASTERY.] = HASTENER 2, 

1829 Hunter /Yallamsh. Gloss. 48 (Hall.) Haster, a tin 
meat-screen, to reflect the heat while the operation of roast- 
ing is going on. 1839 A. Bywater Sheffield Dial. (1877) 
34 Shoo tumbled backards, and nockt haster uppat beef, 
1888 Sheffield Gloss., Hastener or Haster. 

+ Hastery. Os. [f. OF. haster to roast (see 
hasté in Godef.), f. haste spit+-ERyY.] The process 
or art of roasting meat; roast meats collectively. 

c1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 5, I wylle schawe, Tho 
poyntes of cure..Of Potage, hastery and bakun mete. Jéid. 
38 Here endys oure hastere bat I of spake. xs1x Earl 
Northumbld,’s Househ, Bk. in Antig. Repert. (1809) IV. 
244 A Yoman Cooke .. Who doith hourely attend in the 
Kitching at the Haistry for roisting of Meat. 

Hastif, -ly, -ness: see HASTIVE, -LY, -NESS. 

Hastifoliate (hestifoulic), a. Bot. [f. L. 
hasta spear + foli-um leaf: see -aTE?.] Having 
spear-shaped leaves. Also Hastifo‘lious a. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. Hastifoliate. 1889 Cent, Dict., 
Hastifolious. 

Hastiform (he'stiffim), a, [ad. L. type *haséé- 
formis, mod.F. hastiforme, f. L. hasta spear: see 
-FORM.] Spear-shaped. —_1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Ha‘stihede. Ods. rare—1. [f. Hasty + 
-hede, -HEAD.] Hiastiness, haste. 

1390 GowER Conf. II, 245 Eche of hem in hastihede Shall 
other slee, 

Hastile (he'stail), a. Bot. [ad. L. type *has- 
tilis, f. hasta spear: see -1nn. Cf. L. hastile spear- 
shaft.] =Hasrarz. 1864 Wenster cites Gray. 

Hastilude (he'stil'#d). Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. 
med.L. hastilidus, hastilidium, f. L. hasta spear 

+ ludus play.) Spear-play; a name for a kind of 
tilt or tournament. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 366 In any Tilt, Iust, Has- 
tilude or Turney. c1640 J. Smyvtu Lives Berkeleys (1883) 
I, 148 To concurre with swords, fight at barriers, excercise 
hastyludes. 1845 Gent? Mag. 1. 239 That tangible 
memorial of round table hastiludes still preserved in the 
building. 1879 Dixon Windsor 1, xviii. 187 One sport, 
called hastiludes, was no less dangerous than war itself. 

Hastily (hé'stili), adv. Forms: 4-5 hasti- 
lich(e, -li(e, -le, (sper. -lokest), 4-6 hastyly, 
6 Sc. haistily, -yly ; 4— hastily. [f. Hasry a. + 
-Ly 2. Cf. also HastrIvELy, HastEy.] In haste. 

L. Quickly, speedily, expeditiously ; + soon, with- 
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out delay, shortly, suddenly (o4s.) ; rapidly, swiftly. 
Now usually with implication of being pressed for 
time : Hurriedly. 

a1300 Cursor M, 17288+153 To petre & his deciples has- 
tile tell 3ee, pat he is risen. ¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 1989 
Ariadne, To come & speke with us hastily. ¢1400 
Maunprv. (1839) xv. 162 The mone envyrouneth the Erthe 
more hastyly than ony other Planete. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 
58 Ane sterne ..callit ane comeit, quhen it is sene, ther 
occurris haistyly eftir it sum grit myscheif. 1590 SPENSER 
F. Q. 1. ii. 6 Up he rose, and clad him hastily. 1664 
Eve yn Kad, Hort. (1729) 219 Over-hastily blooming Trees. 
1766 GoipsM. Vic. W. xxx, te took the letter, and hastily 
read it over. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 2. 123 The 
Northern nobles marched hastily to join their comrades. 

2. With undue haste excluding consideration or 
forethought ; precipitately, rashly, inconsiderately. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary. (1625) 129 Young men..by 
the..want .. of aged experience, are hastily led thereunto. 
1712 Appison Sfect. No. 279 P 1 That the Reader may not 
judge too hastily of this Piece of Criticism, 1858 FroupDE 
Hist. Eng. xviii. 1V. 9 She had married hastily, and as 
hastily grown weary of her choice. 

3. With quickness of temper ; in sudden anger. 

1573 Tusser Husd. ix. (1878) 17 To hate reuengement 
hastilie. 1755 JoHNson, H/as?#zly .. 3. Passionately; with 
vehemence. 

Hastiness (hé‘stinés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being hasty. 

+1. Quickness, swiftness, rapidity ; suddenness. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 256 Pi manace .. in hasty- 
nes suorn. c1440 Promp. Parv, 229/1 Hastynesse, zdem 
quod Haaste. 1480-1530 Myrr. oux Ladye 2 The short- 
nes .. of thys lyfe, the hastynes of dethe. 1591 Sparry tr. 
Catton’s Geomancte 24 All hastinesse and swiftnesse is 
appointed vnto ¢ and $. 

2. Undue quickness ; precipitancy ; hurriedness. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Medib. ? 167 (Harl.) 3e moste also dryue 
out of 3our herte hastynes [4 4/SS. hastifnesse]..For..pe 
comune prouerbe is bis; pat he pat soone demeth soone 
repentith. 1477 Eart Rivers(Caxton) Dictes 88 Hastinesse 
of speche maketh men to erre. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Jnst. 1. 28 That people with a certaine hote hastinesse, brake 
out oftentimes to seke them idols. 1641 BAKER A fol. Laymen 
189 Oh the wonderfull dammage that is incurred by hastinesse 
and precipitancy. 1751-73 Jortin Zcc/. Hist.(R.), Epiphanius 
was made up of hastiness and credulity, 1888 Academy 
21 Jan. 49/1 Hastiness of execution, 

3. Quickness of temper; tendency to sudden 
anger or irritation, passion. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 474 He acorsede alle thulke men.. 
That of an false preste ne abbe eke him nou3t. That word 
he sede ofte in hastinesse. c1430 Life St. Kath, (Gibbs 
MS.) 77 He waxed ny3e wood by hedy hastynesse. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 110 Hastynesse or irefulnesse. 
1596 DatryMPLe tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 105 Thair ouir 
haistines, and ouer bent to reuenge. 1749 Firtpinc Tom 
Fones Wks. 1775 I11. 73 You have a little too much hasti- 
ness in your temper. 1830 D’Israrti Chas. /, III. v. 73 
Laud .. had the bluntness and hastiness of a monastic 
character, 

+b. A fanciful name for a ‘company’ of cooks. 
¢1491 Caxton Bk. Curtesye (ed. 2) finis, A Hastynes of 
cookes, 

Hasting (héstin), vd/. sd. [f. Haste v. + 
-ING1.] The action of the verb Hastr; making 
haste, speeding; expedition, acceleration. 

a1350 Childh. $esu 1590 (M4tz.) Po Josep was comen in 
hastingue. 1398 Trevis Barth. De P. R. vil. iv. (1495) 
224 The cause of hastynge of Manasses deth. ?a@ 1400 
Arthur 377 Bedwer wyp alle hastynge Tolde Arthour alle 
pis pynge. 1568 Ax. of Curtesy 25 He praieth you in all 
hastynge To come in his court for to dwell. 

Hasting, ///. a. and sd. [f. as prec. + -ING2,] 

A. pl. a. 

1. That hastes, speeding: see the verb. 

1632 Mitton Sonn. ii, My hasting days fly on with full 
career, 1870 Emerson Misc. Papers, Plitarch Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 343 To keep up with the hasting history. 

+2. That ripens early: applied to varieties of 
fruit or vegetables, Ods. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxv. 52 The huskes be. .like a great 
hasting or garden pease. 1611 Cotcr., Hastiveax..ahast- 
ing apple, or peare. 1719 Lonpon & Wise Compl. Gard. 
243 How to raise hasting Strawberries. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp. Hasting Pear,..\t ripens in July. 

B. sb. [ellipt. use of the adj.] 

+1. An early-ripening fruit or vegetable; spec. a 
kind of early pea. Ods. (or now only /ocal). 

1573 Tusser usb. xvili. (1878) 45 Sowe hastings now, if 
land it alow. 1585 Hicins tr. Funius’ Nomenclator 101 /2 
Ficus precox, Fieuehastive. A rathe fig ripened before 
the time: an hasting. 1664 Butter Hud. 11. Ep, to Sid- 
rophel 22 To cry Green-Hastings. 1727 Pork, etc. Art o 
Sinking 115 Common cryers .. persuade people to buy their 
oysters, green hastings, or new ballads, 1878 Science Gossip 
Aug. 190 A day or two since I heard the cry ‘Green Has- 
tings !’. .fifty years ago, it was the usual cry for green peas, 

+2. Applied to persons who hasten or make 
haste (with allusion to prec. sense). Only in J/. 

1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 35 Toward your woorkyng 
ye make such tastingis, As approue you to be none of the 
hastingis. 158 [see Harpinc]. @1661 Futter Worthies, 
Sussex (1811) II. 385 Now men commonly say they are none 
of the Hastings, who, being slow and slack, go about business 
with no agility, a@1700 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, You are 
none of the Hastings, of him that loses an Opportunity. .for 
want of Dispatch. 

Hastish (hé'stif), a, dial. [f. Haste sd, or v. 
+-ISH.] = Hasty a. 4. 

1749 Fiecpinc Jom Yones xvi. iii, [An ignorant woman 
says] A very hastish kind of gentleman. 








HASTY. 


+ Hastity. Ods. rare. In 4 hastite. [Worn 
down from OF. hastiveté, f. hastef hasty: see next. 
Cf. jollity, ¥. joliveté.] Hastiness, haste. 

¢ 1340 Cursor M. 2909 (Trin.) Pen coom a doom in hastite 
To hem pat longe had spared be. 

+ Ha‘stive, hastif, z. Obs. Also 3-5 -yf(e, 
-ife,-yve. [a. OF. hastzf, -tve, mod.F. hatzf, -zve, 
speedy, hurried, impetuous, f. haste, mod. hdte 
Haste sd. + -IvE. See also Hasty, which is in 
origin a doublet of this word.] 

1. Speedy, swift: = Hasty a. 1. 

1382 Wycuir Yer. xxxvi. 29 Hastif shal come the kinge of 
Babiloyne, and waste this lond. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 56 


And make many hastif rodes. @14z20 Hoccteve De Reg. 
Princ, 2092 Dethe was to hastyfe, To renne on the. 

b. Of fruit, etc. : Maturing early ; early, forward: 
= Hasty a. 1d. 

1727-51 CuamBeErs Cyci/., astive, a French term, some- 
times used in English for early, forward. . The hastive fruits 
are strawberries and cherries. We have also hastive peas, etc. 

2. Precipitate, rash: = HASTY a. 3. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 458 Folc hastyf hii bep ek ynou, & 
also wypout rede, 1340 Ayend. 184 Of hastif red hit 
uorbingp efterward. ¢1374 CHAUCER 77oy/us IV. 1540 (1568) 
(MS. Gg. 4.27) Hastyfman wanted neuere care. c1430 Syv 
Gener. (Roxb.) 4984 Treulie thou were a litle to hastife. 

3. Quick-tempered, passionate (= Hasty a. 4); 
in a passion, angry. : 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 414 Renable nas he no3t of tonge, 
ac of speche hastyf. ¢c1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 177 
Richard was hastif, & ansuerd pat stund, Certes pou lies 
cheitiff, & asa stinkand hund. c1410 Chron. Eng. 667 in 
Ritson Met. Rom. 11. 298 The king was hastif ant starte up, 
Ant hente the thef by the top. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
I. vii. 17 That he be not testyf, hastyf, hoot ne angry. 


+ Ha'stively, hastifly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. 
+-LY 2.) Hastily, quickly, speedily. 

1327 Pol. Songs(Camden) 190 Faccheb me the traytours 
y-bounde. .hastifliche ant blyve. @1350 Childh. Fesu 1631 
(Matz.) He answerede him ful hastifli. 

+ Ha‘stiveness,hastifnesse. Os. [f. prec. 
+-NESS.] Hastiness, rashness, passionateness, 

c1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 129 If any man mad 
pleynt of clerk for hastiuenesse. c¢ 1386 CHaucrer Medi. 
Pp 167 Ye moste also dryue out of youre herte hastifnesse, 
1390 GowER Conf. III. 99 Fool hastifnesse. 

+ Hastive'ss. Ods. In 4 hastiwes. [a. AF. 
hastivesse, f. hastif, hatif HastivE.] =prec. 

[xz92 Britton tv. ix. § 8 Acuns .. mentent par fole hasti- 
vesce.] ¢1325 MJetr. Hom. 159 Quen we hald our hert fra 
wreth, And hastiwes. 


+ Hasti'vity. Ots. In5 hastyvyte: see also 
Hastiry, fa. OF. hasteveté, mod.¥. hdtiveté, f. 


hastif WastivE: see -ITY.] =prec. 

c14s0 in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 242 Vengeaunce and 
wrathe in an hastyvyté. 

Hastler, Hastlet, obs, ff. Hasteier, HASLE?., 

Hastly: see Hasrey. 

Hasty (hé'sti), a, (s., adv.) [a. OF, hasté for 
hastif (pl. hastis), mod.F. hatif, -zve, f. haste, hate 
Haste sb,; see Hasrive, and cf. Jouuy, Tarpy. 
The termination was doubtless from the first iden- 
tified with native -z,-y from OF, -7g; and it is 
noticeable that the other Teutonic langs. have 
formed corresponding adjs. of that type: Du. 
haastig, Ger., Da., Sw. hastig.] Marked by haste ; 
acting, moving, performed, etc. with haste. 

1. Speedy, quick, expeditious; swift, rapid (in 
action or movement) ; sudden. avch. exc. as in b. 

€1340 Cursor M. 5324 (Trin.) pe kynge lete write lettres 
.. wip hasty fare. 1340 Hampote Py. Cousc. 1548 Gret 
hasty myscheves. .Pat tyll be world er nere command. 1465 
Paston Lett. No. 508 II. 200 Lete me have word in as 
hasty tyme as ye may. cxs11 1st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) 
Introd. 28/1 This people hathe a swyfte hasty speche. 1551 
Turner Herbal. Bij a, Thys wolfbayne of all poysones is 
the most hastye poison, 1648 Mitton Tenure Kings (1650) 
59 We wish hasty ruin to all Tyrants. a7 Dryven Virg. 
Georg. 1. 174 When impetuous Rain Swells hasty Brooks. 
1722 DE For Plague (1756) 198 A very smart and hasty 
Rain, 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 24 The 
dung of pigeons is a rich and hasty manure. 1810 ScoTT 
Lady of L.\. xviii, The sportive toil. .Served too in hastier 
swell to show Short glimpses of a breast of snow. | " 

b. Speedy or quick on account of having little 
time; hurried. 

1sg0 SirJ.Smytu Disc. Weapons 5b, A hastie retraite. 
1746 Berketey Let, to Prior 20 May, Wks. 1871 IV. 317, I 
have written these hasty lines in no small hurry, 1750 
Gray Elegy xxv, Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 
1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales Il. 113 Aberdovey, of 
which I made a hasty common-ink sketch. 1844 WILSON 
Brit. India 111. 9 [He] had scarcely. «time to cast a hasty 
glance at the novel circumstances around him. 1874 L. 
SrepHen Hours in Library (1892) 11. i. 20 Rasselas..is ill 
calculated for the hasty readers of to-day. ; 

c. Requiring haste or speed; made in haste, 
spec. in Cookery: see also HASTY PUDDING. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Miller's T. 359 (Harl, MS.) This axeb 
hast, and of an hasty [5 47S.S. hastif] bing Men may nought 
preche or make taryyng. 1577 B. GoocEe Hevesbach's 
Husb. 1. (1586) 184 Sommer Hony, or hasty hony, made in 
thirty daies after the tenth of June. 1657 North's Plutarch 
Add. Lives (1676) 90 He [Columbus] built a hasty Fort with 
wood and earth. 1742 P. Francis Horace, Ep. i. xvi. ot 
To purchase hasty Wealth, 1883 Cassedl’s Dict. Cookery, 
Hasty Puff. 1 , : 

+d, ‘hat ripens or comes to maturity early in 


HASTY. 


the season; early, forward [L. Jrecox]: =Hast- 
ING Ppl. a, 2. Obs. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 228/2 Hastybere, corne. .¢rimtensis. 
1523 FirzHers. //usd, § 12 Hasty pees .. be sowen before 
Christmasse, 161z Brsie /sa@. xxviii. 4 As the hastie fruite 
before the summer, 1626 Bacon Sy/va Introd. to § 422 How 
to make the Trees... more Hastie and Sudden, than they 
vse to be. 1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 1, 131 
Hasty, or Forward-Cherries. 

+2. Eager to get something done quickly; ina 
hurry. (In early use sometimes nearly = Ready, 
willing: cf. guick.) Usually with zzf. Obs. 

< 3375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Effame 7o His hasty lykine til 
fulfil. a1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 62 No wise woman 
aught to be hasty to take upon the new noualitees of array. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 376.a/2 She was hasty for to obeye 
and constaunte to suffre. @1533 Lp, Berners Huon xvi. 
227 Howis it that ye be so hasty todeparte? 1592 Nobody 
& Someb, in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 344 The Queene 
is not so hasty of your death. 1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. 1V, 1. 
v. 61 Is hee so hastie, that hee doth suppose My sleepe, my 
death? 1754 Foote Knights u. Wks. 1799 I. 85 "Tis partl 
5 prevent bad consequences, that I am..so hasty to sacitale 

im, 

3. Characterized by undue quickness of action; 
precipitate, rash, inconsiderate. 

c1430 LypG. Mix. Poems 223, I have harde .. That haste 
mene sholde wante no woo. c1440 Promp. Parv. 228/2 
Hasty. .freceps. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 44 Hastie and 
furious of heart, and unware of perilles. 165: Hoppers 
Leviath, 1. xxxvii. 237 Aptitude..to give too hasty beleefe 
to pretended Miracles. 1762 Goxpsm. Cit. W. ii, I .. will 
not be hasty in my decisions. 1802 Med. ¥rn/. VIII. 505 
He has been led into many hasty assertions. 1875 JowrETT 
Plato V. 146 Do not be hasty in forming a conclusion. 

4. Of persons or their dispositions ; Quickly ex- 
cited to anger, quick-tempered, passionate, irritable, 
Of words or actions: Uttered or done in sudden 
anger or irritation. 

_ 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 93b, Testinesse or 
impacyency, is a frayle & hasty disposycyon, or rather 
accustomed & vsed vyce of angre. 1530 Patscr. 315/t 
Hastye, disposed to be angry. a@ 1533 Lp. Berners Hxo0n 
xlili. 143 Be not dyspleasyd yf I spake eny hasty worde. 
1535 CovERDALE Prov. xiv. 29 Wrath and haistie dis- 
pleasure. 161x Brste /did., Hee that is hasty of spirit, 
exalteth folly. 178x Gipson Decl. § F. III. 45 The natural 
disposition of Theodosius was hasty and choleric. 1878 
Seetey Stezz II.129 Do you suppose I do not know myself 
to be hasty and irritable? _ 

B. as sb. The murrain which attacks cattle. Sc. 

1812 Agric. Survey Scotl., Caithness 200 (Jam.) Called the 
murrain (provincially Zasty), because the animal dies soon 
after it is seized with it, 1815 /éid., Sutherland 101 The 
disease called murrain or keasty, prevailed among the black 
cattle of this county. 

+ C. as adv. Hastily ; quickly, rapidly, soon. 
e450 Lypc. Secrees 847 Discrecyon ., That hasty wyl 
medle on nouthir syde. 1549 Commi. Scot. vi. 54 Mercurius 
. .quhilk makkis reuolutione nyne dais mair haistiar nor dois 
Venus .. is ay sene befor the soune rysing, and haisty eftir 
that the soune is cum to the vest orizon. 
D. Comb., as hasty-footed, -minded, -witted. 

1590 Suaks. Mids. N. ut. ii. 200 Wee haue chid the hasty 
footed time, For parting vs. 1596 — Tam. Shr. v. ii. 40 
An hastie witted bodie. 1736-1816 Ainsworth’s Lat. Dict., 
Hasty-minded, fervens animi. 

+ Hasty, v. Obs. exc. Sc. [f. prec.] =Hastnv. 

@1340 Hampoie Psalter |xxvii. 37 Paire dayes fayld in 
vanyte and paire 3eris wip hastiynge [cue festinacione]. 
c¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T,S.) 105 
He peyned him to hasty be Mule. 1533 BettenpEeNn Livy 
1, (1822) 2 Thay will haisty thameself to here thir novelties 
and recent dedis. Mod. Sc. He told them to hastie, 

+ Hastyfully, adv. Ods. Corrupt form of Has- 
TIVELY under the influence of Hasty. 

c1gsoo Melusine xxxi. 231 He .. putte hym emong the 
sarasyns more hastyfully than thunder falleth fro heuen, 

Hasty pudding. A pudding made of flour 
stirred in boiling milk or water to the consistency 
of a thick batter; in some parts applied to a simi- 
lar preparation of oatmeal (usually called ‘ por- 
ridge’); in U.S, made with Indian meal and water. 

1599 H. Butres Dyets drie Dinner F ij, 1 can thinke of 
no fitter name then an hasty pudding. For I protest in so 
great haste I composed it, that [etc.]. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa u. 45 They cast. barlie-meale into boiling 
water. .stirring the same., Then setting this pap or hastie- 
pudding upon the table. 1633 Heywoop Eng, Trav. u, 
Wks. 1874 1V. 28 Like a hastie Pudding, longer in eating, 
then it was in making. 1741 Compl. Ham.-Piece 1. ii. 160 
Take a large Pint of Milk, put to it 4 Spoonfuls of Flour ., 
and boil it into a smooth Hasty-Pudding. 1769 De Foe’s 
Tour Gt. Brit. 111. 243 The common Breakfasting here- 
abouts is Hasty-pudden, made of Oatmeal and Water boiled 
to a Paste. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bh, Leg. Sleepy 
Hollow (1865) 438 Great fields of Indian corn..holding out 
the promise of cakes and hasty pudding. 


+ Ha'swed, a. Obs. [f. OE. hasu, haswe grey, 
tawny +-ED.] Marked with grey or brown, 


c 1250 Gen. & Ex. 1723 Sep or got, haswed, arled, or grei, 
Ben don fro iacob fer a-wei. 


Hat (het), sd. Forms: 1 heet, heett, 3-8 hatt(e, 
6 (haitte, atte), 3- hat. [OE. A4x/, cognate with 
OFris. ha/, north.Fris, haz, hatt, hood, head-cover- 
ing; ON. Apttr (genit. hattar, dat, het/2):—*hattuz, 
later nom. attr, hood, cowl, turban, Sw. att, Da, 
hat, hatte-hat: cf. also Icel. hetta (:—*hatjén-) hood. 
The OTeut. *hattuz goes back to earlier *hadniis, 
from ablaut-series had-, hdd-, whence OE. hdd Hoop. 
Cf. Lith. Aédas, kOdas tuft or crest of a bird.] 

Vou, V, 


_ hatte. 
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1. A covering for the head ; in recent use, gener- 
ally distinguished from other head-gear, as a man’s 
cap (or bonnet) and a woman’s bonnet, by having 
a more or less horizontal brim all round the hemi- 
spherical, conical, or cylindrical part which covers 
the head. (But cylindrical ‘hats’ without brims 
are worn by some Orientals). a. as worn by men. 

¢ 725 Corpus Gloss. 1318 Mitra, haet. c893 K. ASLFRED 
Oros. Iv. x. § 11 [He] ber het on his heafde, a1300 
Cursor M. 5314 On his heued a hatt he bar. c¢1400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxv. 120 He doffez his hatte. a 1400-50 
Alexander 2981 Some in stele plates With hard hattes on 
pair heddez. 1484 Caxton Chivalry vi. 60 The hatte of 
steel or yron is gyuen to the knyght to sygnefye shamefast- 
nes. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 81 He was com- 
mandyd to put of hys atte. 1585 T. WasHINGTON tr. 
Nicholay’s Voy. 11. i. 69 b, Wearing on their heads a hygh 
yealow hatte made after the fashion of a suger loofe. 1694 
Woop Life 8 Oct. (O. H. S.) III. 469 Dr. Henry Aldrich... 
spoke against hatts turnd up on one side. 1787 ‘G. Gam- 
BADO’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 29, I never admired a 
round hat, but with a large wig it is insupportable. 1879 
Spon’s Encycl, Indust. Arts 1102 The feature which dis- 
tinguishes the ‘hat’ from other forms of head-dress is the 
possession of a brim, 

b. as worn by women. 

e470 Henry Wadlace 1. 242 A wowyn quhyt hatt scho 
brassit on with all. 1rg00-20 Dunpar Poewis Ixxvii. 44 
Madinis .. With quhyt hattis all browderit rycht bravfelie]. 
1597 SHAKS. Lover's Compl. 3x Some [hair], untuck’d, 
descended her sheaved hat. 1598 — Merry W. 1v. ii. 78 
There’s her thrum’d hat, and her mufflertoo. 1784 CowPer 
Task 1. 536 In cloak of satin trimmed With lace, and hat with 
splendid riband bound. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley vii, ‘1 want 
to finish trimming my hat’ (bonnet she meant), 1855 TENNY- 
son Mand 1, xx. 1, The habit, hat and feather, Or the frock 
and gypsy bonnet .. nothing can be sweeter Than maiden 
Maud in either, 1864 Sara in Dazly Ted. 10 June, By the 
way, they call a lady’s dress here [New York] a ‘robe’, and 
a bonnet a ‘hat’. 1881 Grant WuitE Ang. Without § 
Within ii. 55 A bonnet has strings, and a hat has not. 

2. With qualifying words: a. specifying the ma- 
terial, shape, or kind of hat, the place or occasion 
on which it is worn, etc. eg. deaver, felt, silk, 
straw hat; high, tall (chimney-pot, stove-pipe, top) 
hat, the ordinary cylindrical silk hat of the 19th c.; 
opera, tennis hat, See these words; also BILLy- 
cock, COCKED, CRUSH-HAT, WIDE-AWAKE, etc. 

¢1430 Lypc. Mix, Poems (1840) 105 Fyne felt hattes or 
spectacles to reede. 1540 Old City Acc. Bk. in Archzol. 
Frail. XIII, iij straw hats. 1585 T. WasHINGTON tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. ut. xvi, tor Covering their head with a felt 
1837 C, Newron in Whittock Bk. 7vades (1842) 
294 When the outer batt is considerably finer than the inner 
one, the retailer terms it a ‘plated hat’, 1838 Pexny Cycd. 
XII. 64/1 There are three descriptions or qualities of hats 
made of wool, viz. beaver-hats, plate-hats, and felt-hats. 
Lbid., Silk-hats are composed of a form made of chip or of 
felt, and covered with woven silk plush or shag, 1839 H. 
ArnswortH Jack Sheppardi, He wore a three-cornered hat, 
a sandy-coloured scratch wig. 1874 T, Harpy Far /*. 
Madding Crowd (1889) 334 He now wears .. a tall hat a- 
Sundays. 1886 Mrs. E, KENNARD Girdin Brown Habit viii. 
(1888) 67 Sooner or later, hunting hats all meet with the same 
fate. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 29 Dec. 8/1 The first high hat, it 
is said, was worn by John Hetherington, a haberdasher, 
who was in business on the Strand in London...It is to be 
remembered, however, that the beaver hat preceded the 
silk hat, and the modern top hat is only the successor of the 
hat with a sloping body commonly worn in the seventeenth 
century. 

b. With the name of some person known to 
have habitually worn or to have been represented 
in such a hat, or of some artist (Rubens, Gains- 
borough) fond of depicting such. 

1889 N. F. Reppatyt Fact, Fancy, §& Fable 309 He pre- 
sented all of the refugees .. with ‘Kossuth’ hats, nee 
CarmicHaEL Jz God’s Way ui. i. 127 A tall man in light 
clothes and with a Stanley hat on. 1891 Doxsson Hogarth 
too A red-haired lady in a Pamela hat and white dress, 
1891 E. Caste Consequences II. 259, A young woman.. 
with a large black Rubens hat, 1893 GrorGiana Hitt Hist. 
Eng. Dress U1. 254 Anglesea hat with the bell-shaped 
crown. D’Orsay hat with ribbed silk binding and a large 
bow to the band. 

3, A head-dress showing the rank or dignity of 
the wearer ; esf. a cardinal’s hat (see CARDINAL sd. 
TID ; whence ¢ransf., the office or dignity of a car- 
dinal; called also ved hat. 

Hat of Estate, cap of estate (Halliw.). + Hat of Main- 
tenance; see MAINTENANCE. 

@ 1352 Minor Poems (Hall) viii. 4x Cardinales with hattes 
rede. 1431 in Rogers Agric. §& Prices III. 496/1 Fur to 
Mayor’shat, 1597-8 Br. Hatt Saé. v. iii. 85 The red hat that 
tries the luckless main. 1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 150 
Who..with dispensation from the Pope would resigne uppe 
their Hattes. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2540/x The Pope, in a 
publick Consistory, gave the Hats to nine of the new Car- 
dinals. 1727-51 CuamBers Cyci. s.v., Pope Innocent IV. 
first made the hat the symbol or cognizance of the cardinals, 
injoining them to wear a red hat, at all ceremonies and pro- 
cessions, as a token of their being ready to spill their blood 
for Jesus Christ. 1753 Scots Mag. Jan. 13/2 There are .. 
fifteen hats vacant in the sacred college. 1850 Lp. HouGu- 
Ton in Reid Lz (1890) I. 445 Wiseman proceeds to Rome 
to get his hat. 18.. Knicut Crown Hist. Eng. 133 The 
pope bestowed on him the red hat. 1884 G. B, MALLEson 
Battle-Fields Germany viii. 229 The electoral hat of 
Brandenburg. 


4. Felting, such as is used in felt hats. 
1794 Sporting Mag, III. 193 Giving a preference to 
wadding made of hat. 


5, Phrases and locutions: a, Referring to the 





HAT. 


custom of uncovering the head as a mark of 
reverence, courtesy, or salutation (often reduced to 
a momentary taking off, raising, or touching of the 
hat). Hat tn hand, with the head uncovered in 
respect ; obsequiously, servilely. Cf. Cap sd.1 4 g. 

1593 Donne Sat. i. (R.), That, when thou meet'st one .. 
Dost search, and, like a needy broker, prize The silk and 
gold he wears, and to that rate, So high or low, dost raise 
thy formal hat. @ 1659 CLeveLanp Poevis, etc. (1677) 08 
He is punctual in exacting your Hat. c 1660 Woop Life 
(O. H. S.) I. 299 The common civility of a hat. 1722 De 
For Col. Fack (1840) 247, I..gave you my hat as I passed 
you. 1725 — Voy. round World (1840) 97 The governor. . 
gave them the compliment of his hat and leg. 1848 
TuHackerAy Van. Fair (1875) ILI. iii. 27 ‘To compliment 
Mrs. Crawley..with a profound salute of the hat. 1851 — 
Eng. Hum., Congreve (1858) 65 John Dennis was hat in 
hand to Mr. Congreve. 1884 Brack ¥ud. Shaks. v, Rais- 
ing his hat and bowing. 1884 Mrs. Ewine Mary's Meadow 
i, (1886) 12 The Scotch gardener touched his hat to me. 

b. Referring to the collecting of money in a hat 
by street minstrels or similar performers: hence, 
to send round the hat, go round with the hat, etc., 
applied contemptuously to the collection of money 
by personal solicitation for charitable or benevolent 
purposes, 

1857 [Remembered in colloquial use]. 1870 LowELL Among 
my Bks, Ser. 1. (1882) 370 After passing round the hat in 
Europe and America, a 1878 C. J, Matuews in Daily News 
1x Sept. (1894) 4/7 It was easy enough to make the hat go 
round, but the difficulty was to get any one to put anything 
init, 1890 Fenn Lady Mande’s Mania xxx. 331 Allow me to 
take round the hat for coppers. 1891 Morning Post 10 Jan. 
4/6 Dispatching men to send round the hat in America, 

ce. Miscellaneous phrases: Lad hat: a scape- 
grace. Black hat (Australian slang): a newly- 
arrived immigrant. As dlack as (one’s) hat: abso- 
lutely black. Ay thzs hat, my hat toa halfpenny, [il 
bet a hat; common forms of asseveration. A brick 
zm (one’s) hat (U.S.): overcome with liquor, (//7s) 
hat covers (his) family, etc.: said of one who is 
alone in the world, and has to provide only for 
himself. ats to be disposed of: lives lost. 1/1 eat 
my (old Rowley’s) hat: an asseveration stating one’s 
readiness to do this, if an event of which one is 
certain should not occur. Zo hang up one’s hat: 
see Hana v, 28 b. Zo be in a (the) hat: to be in 
afix. Zo throw up one’s hat: i.e. in token of joy ; 
cf. Cap 5.1 9, 

1588 Suas, LZ. L. L. v. ii. 563 My hat to a halfe-penie, 
Pompey prooues the best Worthie. 1598 — Merry W.1. i. 
173 By this hat, then he in the red face had it. 1710 Brit, 
Apollo III. No. 95. 2/1 Three Stumps in her Head .. as 
Black as my Hat. c¢1758 Cuesterr. Left, (1792) IV. 
eccxxxv. 131 It is by no means a weak place; and I fear 
there will be many hats to be disposed of before it is taken. 
¢ 1825 Houlston Tracts II. xlviil. 11 With his face as black 
as your hat. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlii, ‘If I knew as little 
of lifeas that, I’d eat my hat and swallow the buckle 
whole.’ 1849 Loncr. Kavanagh xxix, Her husband..often 
came home very late, ‘witha brick in his hat’, as Sally 
expressed it. 1854 Dickens Hard T, 141 They would say, 
‘While my hat covers my family’..I have only one to feed. 
1882 Mrs. Croker Proper Pride III. i. 6 I’m in a most 
awful hat this time, and no mistake. 1882 Mrs. RippELL 
Daisies § B. 11. 239 ‘ Hat covers his family, don’t it?’ ‘ He 
has no one belonging to him I ever heard of.’ 1884 Besant 
Childr. Gibeon 1. xxxii, There are always bad hats in every 
family. 1887 R. M. Praep Longleat of Korralbyn xxvii. 
277 I'd never let it be said that a black hat had cut me 
out. 1887 Miss E. E. Money Litt. Dutch Maiden II. 
viii. 148 (Farmer) If you don’t run up against him next day 
-.you may eat your hat! 1887-9 T. A. TroLtore What [ 
remember III, ao The man whose estate lies under his hat 
need never tremble before the frowns of fortune. 1897 T. M. 
Heaty in Daily News 22 Jan. 3/3 The Irish farmer would 
throw up his hat on learning that hostilities had broken out. 


IT. In various technical uses. 

6. a. The layer of tan-bark spread on the top of 
a pile of hides with interposed bark filling a tan-pit. 
b. Metallurgy. A depression in the tunnel-head of 
a smelting-furnace to detain the gases (Knight 
Dict, Mech. 1875). ©. In Soap-making: A de- 
pressed chamber in the bottom of a copper (see 


quot. 1885). 

1853 C. Morrir Tanning, etc. 208 When the skins have 
all been imbedded in the tan, they are to be covered with a 
six inch stratum of bark, technically termed the hat. 1885 
W. L. Carpenter Soap § Candles vi. 156 The copper, 
provided with a ‘hat’..to receive impurities that subside. 

7. The pileus of a fungus. 

1886 in Syd: Soc. Lex. 1887 Lancet 1x June 1215/2 
Different parts of the mushroom contain more or less albu- 
men, the ‘hat’., having twice as much as the stem. 


IIL. attrib. and Comd, 

8. In sense: ‘Forming part of a hat’, as /at- 
brim, -crown, -leaf, -lining, -plush, -spring; ‘Sor 
supporting or holding hats’, as hat-feg, -p2m, -rack, 
-ratl, -shelf, -shop; also in other connexions. 

1859 Dickens 7. 7'wo Cities 1. ii, To..shake the wet out 
of his *hat-brim, 1670 Cotton Zsfernon 11. vit. 402 Leay- 
ing an orifice bigger than a “Hat Crown. c¢1813 Mrs. 
SHERWooD Stories Ch. Catech. xvi. 142 Philip took a pair 
of scissars, and hid them in his hat-crown, 1829 Béackw. 
Mag. XXVI. 76 The heavy shot .. carrying off an entire 
whisker, a very small portion of ear, and a rather larger 
portion of *hat-leaf from the policeman, 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xliii, To hang ’em up to their own *hat-pegs. 1891 J. O. 
Hosses Some Emotions 137 ‘Would you like that *hat-pin?’ 
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she said. 1872 Marx Twain Junoc. Abr. xxxi. 241 A sort of 
vestibule, where they used to keep the *hat-rack. 1888 ///ustr. 
Lond. News Christm. No. 14/3 Steadying himself with one 
hand upon the *hat-rail of the [railway] carriage. 1896 Dazly 
News 21 Jan. 2/t The programmes, and the *hat-shelves for 
the guests. 1892 Howetts Mercy 37 She had been one of the 
*hat-shop hands. 1858 Simmons Dict. Trade, * Hat-spring 
Maker,a manufacturer of springs for light opera or closing-up 
hats. 1794 Sorting Mag. 111. 193 It may be preferred to 
*hat-wadding. f x 

9. obj. and obj. genitive, as hat-bearer, -dresser, 
-dyer; hat-doffing, -tipping, -turning ; hat-stzing, 
-wearing adjs. Also HAT-MAKER, -MAKING. 

189 Miss Dowle Girl in Karp. 216 Graceful *hat-doffings 
and hand-kissings. 1640 Canterbury Marriage Licences 
(MS.), John Lewknor of Canterbury, *hat-dresser. 1709 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4580/4 Brian Thompson, of London, *Hat- 
dyer. 1848 Sir J. G. Witxinson Dalmatia, etc. 1. 167 
*Hat-wearing townspeople. 

10. Special combs. : hat-body, the unshaped or 
partly shaped piece of felt from which a hat is 
formed; hat-brush, a soft brush for brushing 
hats; hat-card, a card worn in the ribbon of 
a hat bya partisan in sport or politics; + hat- 
commoner (see quot.) ; hat-conformator = Con- 
FORMATOR ; hat-die = hat-mould ; hat-frame (see 
quot.) ; hat-grip, a device for holding a hat on 
the head ; hat-guard, a string or cord to prevent 
a hat from being blown away; hat-homage, 
++ -honour, reverence shown by removing the hat, 
a phrase in use among the early Quakers; hat- 
mould, the die on which a hat or bonnet is formed 
or shaped by pressing; hat-palm (also chzp-hat 
palm), aname for Thrinax argentea and Copernicia 
cerifera, the leaves of which are used for making 
hats; hat-piece, (2) a metal skull-cap worn 
under the hat as defensive armour, (4) a coin of 
James VI on which the king is represented wearing 
a hat; hat-plant, an East Indian plant (2schy- 
nomene aspera) of the bean family, yielding a very 
tough pith which is made into hats, bottles, etc. ; 
+hat-respect = /tat-honour; hat-roller (see 
quot.) ; hat-shag, woven silk plush for silk hats ; 
+ hat-shaker ; hat-stand, a standing piece of fur- 
niture for hats to be hung on; hat-string = hat- 
guard; hat-tree, a hat-stand with projecting arms 
for hats and coats; + hat-worship = hat-homage. 
See also HAt-BAND, -BLOCK, -BOX, etc. 

1845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 245/2 Very soft brushes, such 
as *hat-brushes. 1892 Times 24 Nov. 8/4 *Hat-cards..were 
distributed and worn by hundreds on the polling day. 1803 
Gradus ad Cantabr, (Farmer), *Hat Commoner, the son of 
a Nobleman, who wears the gown of a Fellow Commoner 
with a hat. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Hat-frame, 
cross-bars of wood placed round three or four dozen hats in 
sending them out for home sale. 1896 B'ham Weekly Post 
6 June 1/8 A *hat-grip which will make it possible to wear 
a straw hat in a gale of wind. 1851 Dixon W, Penn vi. (1872) 
so *Hat-homage is our social creed. 1669 PEnn (¢i¢/e) No 
Cross, No Crown: or Several Sober Reasons against *Hat- 
Honour, Titular-Respects, You to a Single Person. 1677 
G. Fox in ¥rni. (1852) II. 206 If this hat-honour, and shew- 
ing the bare head, be an invention of men, and not from God. 
1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades x. 177 Sometimes called 
:. the thatch-palm, and the *hat-palm. 1899 in Pitcairn 
Crim. Trials Scott. 11.99 False *hat-peiceis, pistulettis and 
crownis. 1664-5 Perys Diary 6 Mar., I saw him try on his 
buff coat and *hat-piece covered with black velvet. 1669 
Penn Wo Cross ix. § 25 Honour was from the Beginning, but 
*Hat-respects, and most Titles, are of late, 1883 GrESLEY 
Coal Mining Gloss., *Hat Rollers, cast iron or steel rollers, 
shaped like a hat, revolving upon a vertical pin, for guiding 
incline hauling ropes round curves. 1698 Post Man 12-14 
Apr. (N. & Q.), Joseph Briant,a*Hatshaker. 1857 HucHEs 
Tom Brown i. iv, Vhe *hat-stand (with a whip or two stand- 
ing up init). 1892 F. M. Crawrorp 7hvee Fates I1. 162 There 
is no more romance about her than there is in a hatstand. 
1858 THorEau Maine W. (1894) 118 Used for ornamental 
*hat-trees, together with deer’s horns, in front entries. 1742 
Note on Pope's Dunc. 1v. 205 The *hatworship, as the 
Quakers call it, is an abomination to that sect. 

Hat, v. [f. Har sd.] trans. To cover with a 
hat; to furnish or provide with a hat. Also, to 
bestow the cardinal’s hat upon. 

c1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode i. cxxii. (1869) 121 Al be it I 
be mantelled and wel hatted. 1598 Frorto, Zncafellare .. 
to hat one. 1852 W. Jerpan Axfodiog. II. xiii. 164 We had 
--hatted and cloaked ourselves. 1885 Boston (Mass.) ¥run/. 
31 July 1/6 The Pope .. held a public consistory..at which 
the newly appointed Cardinals were hatted. 1891 ANNIE 
Tuomas That Affair 1. x.171 Miss Polthuan hats and veils 
herself. 

b. To place one’s hat on (a seat) so as to claim it. 

1886 Philad. Times 10 Apr. (Cent.), Twenty seats had .. 
been hatted before noon to secure them for the debate. 

Hat, obs. f. Harz sd. and v., Hicut v., Hora.; 
obs. pa. t. Hit; north. f. Horn sd. promise ; obs. 
var. of AT prep. and ve/. (=that). 

Hatable, var. of HATEABLE. 

Hatare, var. Hater sd.1 

Ha‘tband, hat-band. 

1. A band or narrow ribbon put round a hat above 
the brim. 

1412-13 Durh. MS. Alm. Roll, Pro hatbandys de serico 
nigro, js. 1552 Hutoert, Hatte bande, spiva. 1594 H. DEANE 
in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) I. 8 A hat-bande, with XViij 
ers buttons. 1623 Dx. Bucxum. in Ellis Ovig. Lett. 

er. 1. III. 146 He hath neyther chaine nor hatband. 1685 
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Lond. Gaz. No. 2094/4 A Hat, with a Black and Gold 
coloured Silk Hatband of the new twisted fashion. 1726 
Amuerst Terre Fil. xlvi. 247 Flapping hats with silver hat- 
bands. 1834 L. Ritcuiz Wand. by Seine 105 Louis X1.. 
loaded even his hat-band with medals of the saints. 


b. Phrase. As queer (tight, odd, etc.) as Dick's 
(or Nick's) hatband. 


(Dick or Nick was prob. some local character or half-wit, 
whose droll sayings were repeated. See Noles §& Queries 
8th ser. XII. 37, et seq.) , 

1796 Grose Dict. Vulg. T.s.v. Dick, lamas queer as Dick's 
hatband ; that is, out of spirits, or don’t know what ails me. 
[Newcastle form ¢1850. As queer as Dick’s (Nick’s) hat- 
band, that went nine times round and wouldn’t meet.] 

+e. Gold hatband: a nobleman at the Univer- 
sity; a ‘tuft’. Obs. 

1628 Earte Microcosm., Yng. Gent. Univ. (Arb.) 45 His 
companion is ordinarily some stale fellow, that ha's beene 
notorious for an Ingle to gold hatbands. 1889 Gentl. Mag. 
June 598 Noblemen at the universities, since known as 
‘tufts’, because of the gold tuft or tassle to their cap, were 
then known as gold hatbands. 

2. A band of crape or other dark material worn 


round the hat as a sign of mourning. 

1598 Torte A /ba (1880) 74 To Hatband black. .This sable 
place doth fit you best tomourne. 1667 Pepys Diary 31 Dec., 
My uncle Thomas, with a mourning hat-band on for his 
daughter Mary. 1702 Order tn Council 8 Mar. in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3791/4 It will be allowed as full and proper Mourning, to 
wear Hatbands of Black English Alamode covered with Black 
Crape. 1806 A. Duncan Welson’s Fun, 18 Six mourners, in 
scarfs and hatbands, 1886 J. K. Jerome /dle Thoughts (1889) 
32 The undertaker’s mute in streaming hat-band. 

3. Comb., as hatband-hater, -maker. 

1602 How to Choose Gd. Wife fr. Bad 1. iii. in Hazl. 
Dodsley 1X. 17 A hatband-hater, and a busk-point wearer. 
1632 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 115 A. B. of London, 
Cittizen and Hatband-maker. 1720 Stow’s Surv. (1754) II. 
v. xv. 334/1 The master, wardens, and assistants of the in- 
corporated company of Hat band Makers of London. 


Ha‘t-block. [See Buock sé. 4a.] A form or 
mould upon which a man’s hat is shaped. Hence 


hat-block maker, turner. 

1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6192/9 Thomas Bossworth .. Hat- 
Block Turner. 1858 Stmmonps Dict. Trade, Hat-block 
maker, a manufacturer of the solid wooden shapes used in 
blocking or forming hats. 

Hat-box. A box adapted to hold a hat or 
hats; esp. as in quot. 1794. 

1794 W. FEeLTon Carriages oe I. 219 A Hat-box is a 
convenience for carrying hats, made of stout leather, in the 
exact form of a hat. 1891 Mrs. OripHanr Mem. L. 
Oliphant 11. xi. 152 Standing before a table on which his 
hat-box answered the purpose of a desk. 

Comb, 1884 Lond. P. O. Directory, Hat Box Makers. 


Hat-case. = Hat-zox. 

1598 FLorio, Porta beretta, a capcase,a hat case. 1662 
Drvypven Wild Gallant. ii, The hat-case must be disposed 
under the bed. 1670 Lond. Gaz. No. 523/4 A square large 
Box .. with a leather Hat-case upon it. 1890 Store Cata/. 
Mar. 1384 Square Hat Cases in Solid Leather. 

Comb. 1884 Lond. P. O. Directory, Hat Case Makers. 

Hatch (het{), sd.1 Forms: 1 hee(e, 3-7 
hacche, 4 hach, hachch, 4-6 hache, 5—7 hatche, 
6 acche, 6- hatch. £. 1 hec(c, 5 hecche, hetche, 
5-6 hech(e. [OE. hac, genit. hecce, less com- 
monly Age (the umlaut of @ before cc being gener- 
ally # instead of g: Sievers § 89.1 Anm. 1) :— 
WGer. *hakja-: cf. MLG. heck, Du. hek (in Kilian 
hecke, heck), Da. hekke rack in a stable, Sw. hack. 
Ulterior history and original signification obscure. 
The variant OE. forms gave hatch (sometimes 
hetch) in southern and midl. Eng.; Huck and 
sometimes hack (Hack 50.2) in north. dial. ] 

1. A half-door, gate, or wicket with an open space 
above; the lower half of a divided door, which 
may be closed while the upper half is open. Also 
formerly, and still dial., any small gate or wicket. 

(It is doubtful whether the masc. word in quot. 1015 
belongs here.) 

{r0r5 in Earle Land Charters 393 Of Sam hzcce to 
Dudemeres hele ..swa eft innon Sane hecc.] 1062 in 
Thorpe Difd. Avi Sax. 395 Of pare hlype to pare ealden 
wude heecce. a1250 Owl & Night. 1056 ‘Thu come sone to 
than hacche. 1393 Lanci. P. Pi. C. xvit. 335 Pauh ich my 
by-lyue sholde begge a-boute at mennes hacches. c 1465 
&. E, Misc. (Warton Club) 60 Som .. lepe over the hache, 
They had no tyme to seche the lache. 1521 AS. Acc. St. 
John's Hosp., Canterb., For hangyng of an acche at Syster 
Sawyers jd. 1595 SHaks. Fohn 1. i. 171 In at the window, 
or else ore the hatch. 1687 T. Brown £70. Consc. in Dk. 
Buckhm.’s Wks, (1705) 11. 126 Affairs were come to that 
pass, that he durst hardly show his Nose over his hatch. 
1688 R. Horme Armoury m1, 336/1 An Hatch, .is a diminu- 
tive Field Gate. .only to let a single Beast in and out of the 
Field. .also for Milk Maids to go in and out safely without 
Climing or going over Stiles. 1700 Tyrrett Hist. Eng. 11. 
goo A poor.. Scholar begging for some Relief at the Kitchen- 
Hatch. 1879 Trottore ¥. Caldigate (1880) 17 He.. passing 
by the well-known buttery hatches, looked into the old hall 
for the last time. 

B. c1440 Promp. Parv. 231/2 Hec, hek, or hetche, or a 
dore (KX, hecche, S. heke, or hech), axtica. c 1456 Turnam. 
Tottenham 205 Sum on dores, and some on hech. a@ 1829 
Sxe.ton Dk. Albany 155 Go begge a byt Of brade, at ylke 
mannes heche. . 

+b. fig. esp.in proverbial phrase, Zo keep (set, 
have) a hatch before the door: to keep silence. Ods. 

1555 R. Smiruin Foxe A. § J. (1684) IIL. 336/2 Seeing God 
hath given a Tongue, And put it under power: The surest 
way it is to set A hatch before the door. 1579 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse (Arb.) 53, I wish that euery rebuker shoulde place a 








HATCH. 


hatch before the doore. 1588 Greene Pandosto (1607) 21 
Tush (quoth his wife) profite is a good hatch before the 
dore. 1594 Knacke to Knowe in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 535, 
I say no more, "Tis good to have a hatch before the door. - 
e. ‘Salt-making term. The door of a furnace 
(Cheshire Gloss. 1886). 
+2. A hay-rack; =HeEcK sé.1 3. Obs. 


c1420 Anturs of Arth. xxxv, Hay hely thay hade in 
haches vn-hi3te [Douce ATS. in haches on hight]. 


3. Naut. +a. Formerly (in f/., rarely sémg.), A 
movable planking forming a kind of deck in ships ; 
hence, also, the permanent deck. Obs. Hence Under 
hatches = below deck; + over hatch = overboard. 
b. Now (since deck has become the term for the 
permanent covering of the hold), A trap-door 
or grated framework covering the openings in the 
deck called hatchways. (The phr. wader hatches 


is now associated with the last sense.) 

13.. Z. E. Allit. P. C. 179 A lodes-mon ly3tly lep vnder 
hachches. ¢1350 W727. Palerne 2770 [They] busked hem bope 
sone aboue pe hacches. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 648 Cleo- 
patra, He pouryth pesyn up on the hachissledere. 1495- 
Naval Acc. Hen, VII 177 For x dossen Candell. . bought 
spent vnder the haches in tyme of Reparacion of the sayd 
Ship. 15.. Lgyngecourte 110 in Hazl. £. P. P. 11. 97 With 
theyr takyls they launched many a longe bote, And ouer 
hache threw them in to the streame. 1530 PatsGr. 229/2 
Hatche of a shippe, ¢é/iac, trapfe. 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen. VITI, 15 The Scottes foughte sore on the hatches. 
1552 Hutort, Hatche of a shyppe where they walke, 
pergula. 1873-80 Baret Aly, H 223 The hatches, or deckes 
in a ship, where men stand to fight, catastroma. 1581 L. 
Avpersey in Hakluyt Voy. (1589)178 Vp I went to the top 
of the hatches. 1582 N. LicHEFiELD tr. Castanheda’s Cong. LE. 
Ind, xxv. 64a, Commaunded him to prison vnder the hatches. 
1588 GREENE Pandosto (1843) 48 The maryners lay and slept 
upon the hatches. 1594 SHaKs. Rich. JJ/, 1. iv. 17 We 
pac’d along Vpon the giddy footing of the Hatches. 1598 
W. Puiturs Linschotenx in Arb. Garner III. 19 They have 
.. cabins above the hatches. 1611 Cotcr., 7zé/ac, the - 
Orelop, or Arloup, or, more generally, the hatches of a ship. 
1617 Minsueu Ductor, The Hatches of a shippe, so called 
because they fall to like an hatch of a doore. 1700 DRYDEN 
Ceyx § Alcyone 146 Seas impell’d by winds .. Assault the 
sides and o’er the hatches tow'r. 1762 FaLconer Shipwr. 
11, 382 Then burst the hatches off. 1825 J. Neat Bro. 
Jonathan 11. 298 When..we came to heave the hatches, we 
found him. 1869 C. Gipson 2. Gray vii, The object crawled 
along the deck to the hatchway of the hold, raising the 
hatch cautiously, and disappeared. 

B. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 3683 Owt of botes on burde was 
busked with stonys, Bett down of pe beste, brystis the 
hetches. 1513 DoucLas nes v. xiv. 19 Endlang the 
hechis lyand heir and thairis. f 

ce, A square or oblong opening in the deck, by 
which cargo is lowered into the hold; a hatchway. 

1793 SMEATON Ldystone L. § 99 He was going to see the 
covers of the Hatches of forty of the fish ships .. nailed 
down. 1873 Act 36 § 37 Vict. c. 88 Sched. 1, Hatches with 
open gratings, instead of the close hatches which are usual 
in merchant vessels. 

4. fig. Under (the) hatches: Down in position or 
circumstances ; in a state of depression, humilia- 
tion, subjection, or restraint; down out of sight. 

c 1550 Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 21 Ye have.. brought your- 
self..so far under the hatches..that ye cannot find the way 
to rise again. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. iv. vi. (1651) 
156 If he be poor .. he is under hatches, dejected, rejected 
and forsaken. 1649 Mitton Z7kon. xxvii. 511 In this servile 
condition to have kept us still under hatches. 1678-9 
Foutxes Alarm Sinn. 7 Conscience has been kept under 
hatches. 1710 in Hearne Cod/ect, 7 Mar. (O. H. S.) II. 356 
The Whigs must..think the Church under Hatches. 1818 
Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 143 It is impossible to live in a 
country which is continually under hatches. 


5. transf. a. An opening in the floor of a timber- 
shed or other building, which is covered by a trap- 


door; also, the trap-door itself. 
1888 in Ward & Lock's Techn. Dict. 
+b. Mining. An opening made in the ground. 
1671 Phil. Trans. V1. 2099 We sink..an Essay hatch (an 
orifice made for the search of a vein). 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc. 
Supp., Hatches .. used in Cornwal, to express any of the 
openings of the earth, either into mines, or in search of them. 


6. A flood-gate or sluice. See also quot. 1727-51. 

1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 8§1 All the sand, stones, 
grauell, and robell digged about..the said tin, there to be 
wholly and surely kept, by the said hatches and ties, out and 
from the said fresh riuers or water-courses. 1587 [see FLoop- 
HATCH], 1669 WorLIDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 326 Hatches, 
Flud-gates placed in the water to obstruct its Current. 
1727-51 CuamBers Cycl., Hatches. .the word is particularly 
used for certain dams, or mounds,.to prevent the water that 
issues from the stream-works, and tin-washes in Cornwal, 
from running into the fresh rivers. 1758 Descr. Thames 60 
‘The Navigation..was impeded by Hatches, Stopps and 
Wears. 1840 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) I1. 187 The water 
suddenly abated, and we then opened the doors, and let it 
pour from the rooms as froma mill hatch. 1879 JEFFERIES 
Wild Life in S. Co. 107 The farmers lower down the brook 
pull up the hatches to let the flood pass. 

7. ‘A contrivance for trapping salmon’ (Smyth 
Satlor’s Word-bk. 1867). Cf. Hox 50.1 2. 

1826 J. Tuomson Etym. Eng. Was. s.v., A salmon caught 
in a machine called a hek or hatch. 

8. A wooden bed-frame. ? Ods. 

@ 1832 Scotr (Webster 1864), A rude wooden stool, and 
still ruder hatch or bed-frame. 

9. attrib. and Comb. as (sense 1) +hatch- 
stead; (3) hatch-man, -natl, -noup, -ring; (3) 
hatch-head, -ladder ; hatch-bar, hatch-deck (see 
quots.) ; hatch-gate, (@) a wicket, (4) =sense 6, 


HATCH. 


1828 WessterR s.v. Hatch, The grate or frame of cross-bars 
laid over the opening ina ship’s deck, now called *atch- 
bars. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Hatch-bars, to secure 
the hatches. /ézd., *Hatch-deck, gun brigs had hatches in- 
stead of lower decks. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 74 We reached the *hatch-gate, with the white cottage 
beside it. 1867 F. Francis Angling iii. (1880) 89 Some lock 
or hatch-gate. 1894 Hatt Caine Manxman v. iii, The sea 
.. washed the faces of the men as they sat in oilskins on the 
*hatch-head. 1465 Mann. §& Househ. Exp. 201 Item, for 
iiij. c. *hache nayle, xvj.¢. 1785 Gentil. Mag. LV. 1. 429 
Ventilators .. placed at the fore, main, and mizen *hatch- 
noup. ?¢1475 Hunt. Hare 261 Thei myghtt not passe the 
dure threscwold, Nor lope ouer the *hache-styd. 

Hatch, 5.2. [f. Harcu v1] The action of 
hatching, incubation; that which is hatched; a 
brood (of young). 

1629 GauLe Holy Madn. 244 A Serpent of a Difficult 
hatch, and dangerous. 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) I. 145 These birds make a second hatch. 1859 
Darwin a Spec. ix. (1878) 240 Two hybrids from the 
same parent but from different hatches. 1875 WHytTe MEL- 
VILLE Katerfelto ii. (1876) 15 If she addles all these as she 
addled the last hatch, I'll forswear keeping fowls. 1894 
ane June 832/1 There was a good hatch of Mayfly, and 
the fish were taking them fairly well. 

Jig. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. [V, 11. i. 86 Such things become the 
Hatch and Brood of Time. 1602 — Hamm. 111. i. 174 There's 
something in his soule, O’re which his Melancholly sits on 
brood, And I do doubt the hatch, and the disclose Will be 
some danger. 1624 F. Wuire Repl. Fisher 297 The canon- 
izing of Saints by Popes is of a latter hatch. 

atch, 53.3 Also 7 hache. [f. Harcu v.2] 
An engraved line or stroke; esp. one of those by 
which shading is represented in an engraving. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii. 110 Sculptors in their 
strongest shadows .. do draw their double Haches. 1662 
Evetyn Chalcogr. v. 118 The conducting of Hatches and 
stroaks, whether with pen, point, or Graver. did. v. 129 
To discern an Original print from a Copy print. .is a knack 
very easily attain’d ; because ’tis almost impossible to imitate 
every hatch, and to make the stroaks of exact and equal 
dimensions, 1747 Creep in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 449 Sounds 
of minute Duration will be expressed by the Pencils by small 
Hatches geometrically proportion’d to those Durations. 
1811 Self [ustructor 524 Working in hatches with a middling 
full pencil. 1855 tr. Labarte’s Arts Mid. Ages iv. 180 He 
uses but few hatches in his shadows. 

+ Hatch, 53.4 Obs. [a. F. hache hatchet: see 
Hacue.] A hatchet. 

1704 in B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1867) II. 132, 100 
large Hatches or light Axes made pretty broad. 1716 /did. 
(2865) I. 33 To run upon them with their Hatches. 1810 
Naval Chron. XXIV. 197 To demand three whale teeth and 
twelve hatches for their ransom, 

+ Hatch, 50.5 Obs. [? var. of Hircu.] A knot. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 111. 288/2 At a Hundred threds 
round the Reel.. Housewives make a Hatch as some call it, 
or a Knot, or an Hank. ; 

Hatch, s3.6 Curling. =Hack sb.1 2b. 

@ 1812 [see Hack s0.! 2 b]. 

Hatch, v.! Forms: 3 fa. ¢. hazte, 4 fa. pple. 
y-haht, i-hey3t,5 haughte; 4-6 hacche, 5 hetch, 
5-6 hatche, 7 hach, 6- hatch. [Early ME. 
hacche(n, pa. t. ha;te, prob.:—OE. *heccean (not 
recorded) : related to MHG. hecken (see Grimm 
H 746), Sw. hacka, Da. hekke to hatch from the 
egg. Ulterior etymology unknown.] 

1. intr. To bring forth young birds from the egg 
by incubation. 

a1250 Owl § Night. 105 Thu. .leidest thar-on thy fole ey; 
Tho hit bi-com that he ha3te, And of his eyre briddes y-ra3te. 
1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles 111. 44 Pis brid .. hopith ffor to 
hacche or heruest begynne. 1573-80 Baret Adv. H 226 
That hath lately hatched, or brought forth. .effetus. 1719 
D’Urrey Pills (1872) VI. 316 My Hen has hatched to-day. 
1879 Daily News 19 Apr. 3/3 Robins and hedge-sparrows 
are now setting or hatching-out. 3 

2. trans. To bring forth from the egg either by 
natural or artificial heat. (Also with forth, out.) 
a. with the young as obj. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi, i. (Tollem. MS.), Whan 
hire 3onge briddes bep newliche i hey3t [1495 haughte]. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv.232/2 Hetchyd, as byrdys, pullificatus, 
Jetatus. 1545 Jove Exp. Dan. 2 These., wil sitte their egges 
and hatche forth their chikens. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s 
Husb.1w. (1586) 160 You must not take the chickins away as 
they be hatcht. 1653 Watton Angler x. ate Barnacles 
and young Goslings bred by the Suns heat and the rotten 
planks of an old Ship, and hatched of trees. 1774 GoLpsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 241 In this fortress the male and female 
hatch and bring up their brood with security. 1890 Spectator 
8 Feb., One of them having failed to hatch out a brood, 

b. with the egg as obj.: To incubate. 

1382 Wycuir /sa. lix. 5 [The ey] that is hacchid, shal breken 
out in to a cokatrice. 1555 Even Decades 9 Sume haue 
alredy hatched their egges. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India § P. 
424 Turtles, or Tortoises .. came ashoar to lay their Eggs, 
which these Sands hatch. 1834 McMurrrie Cuvier’s Anim. 
Kingd. 168 No Reptile hatches its eggs. 1846 J. BAxTER 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 4 These eggs are hatched by 
the heat of the sun. 

3. intr. for pass. a. Of the young: To come 


forth from the egg. b. Said of the egg. 
_ 1593 SHaxs. Lucy. 849 Why should. . hateful cuckoos hatch 
in sparrows’ nests? 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl. s.v. Hatching, 
After this they put in the eggs to hatch. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling v. eto) 178 Larve rising from the bottom to hatch 
out. 1888 Lroyp Pryce Pheasant Rearing 26 The eggs 
will hatch out in from twenty-three to twenty-five days. 
4. transf. (trans.) Of other animals, and gener- 
ally: To bring forth, bring into existence, breed. 
4@ 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 237 Gedelynges. . Palefreiours 
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ant pages, Ant boyes with boste ; Alle weren y-haht Of an 
horse thoste. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Bladud xvii, Would you 
not maruell then, what monsters now doth nature hatche. 
1692 Ray Dissol, World ii. (1732) 7 Hatching..or quicken- 
ing and bringing to Perfection the Seeds, 1791 W. BARTRAM 
Carolina 7 Serving as a nursery bed to hatch .. the infant 
plant. ax1845 Hoop Zo Sylv. Urban vii, Parishioners,— 
hatched,—husbanded,—and wived. 

+5. zntr. To brood ( fig.) Obs. 

1655 H. Vaucuan S7lex Scint. 62 Thick darkness lyes And 
hatcheth o’er thy people. 

6. fig. (trans.) ‘To bring to maturity or full de- 
velopment, esp. by a covert or clandestine process ; 
to contrive, devise, originate and develop. Also 
with wf, forth. 

1549 CovERDALE, etc. Evasm. Par. Fas. 39 Other mennes 
swette hatched vp you. 1596 Bett Surv. Popery ul. x. 436 
Transubstantiation..was first hatched by pope Innocentius 
the third of that name. 1605 CampEN Mevz. (1637) 298 He 
that mischiefe hatcheth, mischiefe catcheth. 1678 WaNLEY 
Wond. Lit. World v.i, § 100. 468/2 The Gunpowder Treason 
was hatched here in England. 1778 Map. D’Arsiay Diary 
23 Aug., How I wish you would hatch upa comedy between 
you! 1873 S. & J. Horner Florence I. xviii. 274 Charged 
with hatching plots against the State. 

b. zutr. for pass. (In to be hatching, orig. from 
vbl. sb., ¢o de a-hatching.) 

1646 CrasHaw Steps to Temple 74 Who finds his warm 
heart hatch into a nest Of little eagles and young loves. 
1654 Trapp Comm. er. ii. 2 Treason hatching in his heart. 
174r MippLeton Cicero I. u. 140 The great dangers and 
plots, that were now hatching against the State. 

Hence Hatched /f/. a. 

1781 Cowper Retirement 64 These hatched, and those 
resuscitated worms. 1863 Mrs. C. CrarKe Shaks. Char. 
xix. 484 They suspected it to be a hatched rumour, 

Hatch, v.42 Also 5-6 hach(e. [a. F. hache-r 
to cut, hack, draw lines upon metal, paper, etc., f. 
hache hatchet: see HacnE; cf. CRoSs-HATCH.] 

1. trans. To cut, engrave, or draw a series of 
lines, generally parallel, on (a metal, wood, or 
paper surface) ; chiefly used for shading in engraving 
or drawing. In quot. 1598 used of ‘ cutting’ a file. 

1s98 SytvesTeR Du Bartas u. i.1v. Handie-crafts 522 He 
hatcheth files, and hollow vices wormeth. 1661 Morcan 
Sph. Gentry. i. 3 Sable..is aptly expressed by lines hatchid 
across one another. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 55 This 
Globular end must be Hatch’d with a fine cut, by a File- 
cutter. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. 194 Distinguished in the 
plan by being hatched with slant lines. 1833 J. HoLttanp 
Manuf. Metal 1. 82 Having heated the steel..they hatch 
it over and across with the knife. 

transf. 1858 HerscHet Outl. Astron. vii. § 430(ed. 5) 283 
The exterior of another [moon crater] is all hatched over with 
deep gullies. 

absol. 1601 Hotianp Pliny xxxv. x. II. 535 To hach also, 
yea and to fill within, requireth..much labour. 1669 A. 
Browne Avs Pict. ror Before that you begin to Hatch or 
shadow, you must draw all the outmost lines with a needle, 

2. To inlay with narrow strips or lines of a dif- 
ferent substance; to lay strips or plates of gold or 
silver in or on (a surface) by way of ornament. (In 
quot. 1480 with the material inlaid as obj.) 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw, 1V (1830) 160, xij yerdes of clothe 
of silver hached uppon satyn grounde. 1548 Hatt Chvon., 
Hen. VIII, 77 The fether was blacke and hached with gold. 
1599 NasHE Lenten Stuffe (1871) 35, 1 might enamel and 
hatch ouer this deuice more artificially and masterly. x62 
Haxewitt Davia’s Vow 224 The handle or pummell hatcht 
or inameld. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1395/4 A Hanger, with a 
Sawe on the back, hatch’d with silver. 1820 Scorr Monast. 
xvi, The poignet being of silver exquisitely hatched, 

3. transf. and jig. 

a3556 Harpalus’ Compl. ix. in Gilfillan Less-known Poets 
(2859) I. 129 It seem’d unhap had him long hatcht In midst 
of his dispairs. @1613 Oversury A life (1638) 218 A 
Rymer Is a fellow whose face is hatcht all over with impu- 
dence. a1621 Beaum. & FL. Thierry §& Theodoret it. iii, 
A fair design .. To which your worth is wedded, your pro- 
fession Hatch’d in, and made one piece. 1649 G. DanieL 
Trinarch., Hen. 1V, ccxxv, His sword .. Hatch’t in Blood 
Royall. 1658 Bratuwair “Honest Ghost, To State Censor 
Aiv, A Rubrick Story, ach’t in blood. j 

Hence Hatched ff/. a. Hatched moulding: a 
kind of moulding used in Norman architecture, 
formed with two series of oblique parallel incisions 


crossing each other. oa ; 

1607 Mippeton Your Five Gadlants u1. iii, One gilt hatcht 
rapier and dagger. 1 6 Gwitt Archit. § 397 The most 
usual ornaments were..7. The hatched. 1846 PARKER Gloss. 
Archit. sv. Moulding, The Hatched moulding is also not 
uncommon, and is found early in the style, as it can be cut 
conveniently without the aid of a chisel, with the pick only. 
1868 G. Sternens Rusmic Mon. 1. 223 Simple carvings, 
chiefly hatcht work or straight lines. 

atch, v.38 Obs. [f. Harousd.1] trans. To 
close (a door) with a hatch ; to close. 

1s8x Sipney Astr. § Stella xxxviii, While sleepe begins 


with heauy wings To hatch mine eyes. 1608 Suaks, Per. iv. 
ii. 37 "I'were not amiss to keep our door hatched. 

+ Hatch, v.4 Ods. [var. of Hack v1] trans. 
To hoe (seed) zéo the ground ; = Hack v.! 4. 

1653 Prar Gard. Eden 78 Hatch them into the ground 
with a rake striken thicke upon them. 

+ Hatch, v.5 Obs. [Cf Hack v.! 13.] 
To cough. , 

1733 Revolution Politicks 11. 63 His Holiness .. when 
my Lord had gone a pretty way in his Speech, did mimick, 
hatch, and pretend to be taken with a violent Fit of Coughing. 

Hatch, v.6, obs. var. of HitcH v. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Hatchyd, or remevyd (KX. hichid, 
S. bychyd), amotus, remotus. 
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HATCHET. 


Ha‘tch-boat. [f. Haren sd.1 + Boar] a. 
“A sort of small vessel known as a pilot boat; 
having a deck composed almost entirely of hatches’ 
(Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk.). b. ‘A kind of half- 
decked fishing boat ; one which has a hatch or well 
for keeping fish’ (Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858). 

1867 J. Maccrecor Voy. Adone iii. 47 The poor little 
hatch-boat has come near with. .its scanty crew. 

Hatchel (be't{1), sd. Forms: a. 4 hechele, 
hechil, 5 hychele, 6-7 hetchell, -ill, hichel, 7 
(9 dal.) hetchel, hitchel. 8. 7-9 hatchel(1. 
[A parallel form to HAcKLE sé.2, q.v. for etymo- 
logical relations. Of the various Eng. forms, hechele 
(hetchel) and hekele, are the earlier, and appear to 
be the southern and northern forms of OE. *h¢ced ; 
while hackle and hatchel point to a parallel form 
*hecel. Hatchel may be merely a late variant of 
hetchel with the vowel assimilated to hackle; hitchel 
seems to be a casual variant.] An instrument for 
combing flax or hemp; = Hack ie sé.2, HECKLE. 

a. a1300 Sat. People Kildare xix. in E. E. P. (1862) 155 
Ich makid on of 30u sit opon a hechil. 14.. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 595/12 Mataxa,anhychele. 1530 Patscr. 231/1 
Hetchell for flaxe, serancg, serant. 1622 Masse tr. A /e- 
man’s Guzman ad’ Alf, 1. 261 Spindles, reeles, distaffes, and 
hitchels for flaxe. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Hichel. 

B. 1611 Cotcr., Perveur, a flax-combe, or hatchell. 1656 W. 
D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat, Unil.? 385 They are. .hatchelled 
with an iron hatchell. 1794 Rigging §& Seamanship 1. 54 
A Hatchell .. has forty sharp-pointed iron teeth, one foot 
long, fixed in wood. 1853 J. S. Barry Hist. Sk. Hanover, 
Mass. 38 The hatchel, and swingling-knife, alas ! are num- 
bered..with the things that were but are not! 

b. attrib, and Comd., as hatchel-maker, -teeth. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 595/14 Mataxavius, an hychel- 
maker. 1601 Hoiranp Péizy Il. 4 Kembed with hetchell 
teeth of yron. 1721-2 in Hist. Northfield, Mass. (1875) 160 
To making 36 hatchel teeth 0 3 0. 

Hatchel, v. Forms: a. 4 hecchele, 5 hych- 
ele, 6 hetchyll, 7 (9 dza/.) hetchel, hitchel. B. 
6 hachell, 6-9 hatchel(l. [f. prec.; cf. HACKLE, 
HEcKLE.] 

1. trans. To dress (flax or hemp) with a hatchel ; 
to hackle. 

a. ¢1325Gloss. W.de Biblesw.in Wright Voc. 156 La serence 
[gZoss the hechele] dont pernet E vostre lyn serencet [goss 
hechelet]. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.xvu. xcvii.(Tollem. 
MS.), [Flax] is knokked and bett .. ribbed and hecchelid 
[1535 heckled] and sponne. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 595/11 
Mataxo, to hychele. 1530 Patscr. 583/2, I hetchyll, ze 
cerance. 1649 Burne Eng. Improv. Jinpr. (1653) 260-1 
Hetchelling and dressing it up. 

B. 1580 Hottypanp 7veas. Fr. Tong, Serancer du lin, 
too hatchell flaxe. 1608 Hrywoop Lucrece u. ii. (Song), 
She her flaxe and tow did hatchel. 1692 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2729/4 Breaking, Swingling, and preparing it to be 
Hatchelled. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 390/1 The flax is 
- hatchelled to. .arrange the fibres for spinning. 

2. fig. To harass, worry ; cf. HECKLE. rare. 

1833 CarLtyLE Cagliostro in Misc. Ess. (1888) V.95 Be- 
writted, fleeced, hatchelled, bewildered and bedevilled. 1897 
Westm. Gaz. 10 Aug. 8/1 He doesn’t ‘hetchel’ either of 
them into misery. 

Hence Ha‘tchelled ///. a., Ha’‘tchelling wd/. 


sb,; also Ha‘tcheller, a flax-dresser, heckler. 

14.. Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 595/13 Mataxator, mataxatrix, 
an hycheler. 1573 Lanc. Wills Il. 62, xx knokes of 
hatchelled lyne. 1601 Hotranp Pdiny xix. i, The short 
shuds or shives that are .. parted in the hetchelling. 1611 
Corer., Serancier, a flax-man, a hatcheller, or comber of 
flax. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uni. ® 385 That 
which is separated in hatchelling is hurds and tow. 1794 
Rigging § Seamanship 1. 56 Over which is the hatchelling- 
loft. 1798 F. Leicuton Let. to ¥. Boucher 17 Mar. (MS.), 
I have lately met with a Shropshire word new to me, viz. 
Hatcheler, it means a dresser of flax or hemp. 

Hatcher (he'tfo1).  [f. Haren v.1+-r!.] 

1. One who or that which hatches (eggs). 

1632 Lirucow 7vav. 1x. 381 The Oven producing. .three 
or foure hundred living Chickens. .the Hatcher or Curator, 
is onely Recompensed according to the living numbers. 
1708 Morreux Rabelais v. viii. (1737) 30 A Curse light on 
the Hatcher of the ill Bird. 1838 Zazt’s Mag. V. 600 
Those diligent hatchers who cackle so much and sit so little. 

spec. A contrivance in which eggs are 


hatched; an incubator. 

1884 Day in Fisheries Exhib. Lit. U1. 84 Chester's semi- 
rotating hatcher. 1888 Lroyp Pryce Pheasant Rearing 37 
‘Take them [the eggs] from under the hen, and place them 
in the drawer of the hatcher. | 

2. fig. A contriver, deviser, plotter, covert or 


clandestine producer. ‘ 
58x Savite Tacitus’ Hist. 1. vii. (1591) 5 The crime 
whereof themselves were the hatchers. 1647 ‘l'rapr Co7772. 
Eph. v. 3 He found theaters to be the very hatchers of all 
wickednesse. 1704 Swirt 7. 7d ix, A great hatcher and 
breeder of business. 1883 Sir T. Martin Ld. Lyndhurst 
vy. 135 His informant, as the hatchers of anecdotes too often 


are, was under a delusion. 
[f. Harcu v.! + -ERyY.] 


Hatchery (he'tfori). 
A hatching establishment ; sfec. one for hatching 
the ova of fish by artificial pa ” 4 

880 77; Sept. 4/2 Means of introducing each year 
a ies oem i from ‘hatcheries’. 1884 Harper's 
Mag. Aug. 481/t hie trout and salmon hatchery opened 
at Linlithgow. 1885 Zies 18 Sept. 3 The Government may 
..see the importance. .of fish hatcheries. 

Hatchet (he'tfét), so. Forms: 4-6 hachet, 4 
acchett, hachit, 5 hachytt, hacchet, 6 hach-, 
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HATCHET. 


hatchette, 5- hatchet (7 -ed). [a. F. hachette 
fem, (13th c. hacefe in Littré), dim. f. hache ax. 
In 15th c., F, had also hachet (masc.).] 

1, A smaller or lighter ax with a short handle, 


adapted for use with one hand. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 174 A 3heman .. suld dryf the 
vayn, and ber Ane hachit, that war scharp to scher, Vndir 
his belt. 1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. 11. 304 Alle bat berep.. 
Axe, ober hachet [C. 1v. 362 acchett], ¢1g00 Maunpev. 
(Roxb.) xxi. 94 Men hewez with a hacchet aboute pe fote of 
pe tree. 1474 Caxton Chesse 61 He ought to haue on his 
gyrdel a sharpe or crokyd hatchet. 1577 B. Gooce //eres- 
bach’s Husb. 1, (1586) 11 b, Axes, Hatchettes, and Sithes, of 
all sortes. 1677 W. Husparp Narrative (1865) II. 114 The 
Indians.. knocked the poor Maid down with their Hatchets, 
and gave her many Wounds. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
95 The Hatchet .. is to Hew the Irregularities off such 
pieces of Stuff which may be sooner Hewn than Sawn. 
1851 D. Witson Preh. Azn. I. vi. 184 Hatchets or wedges 
are among the most abundant..relics of the Stone period. 

2. Phrases. + Zo hang up one’s hatche¢é: to cease 
from one’s labours; to take a rest. Ods. To take 
or dig up the hatchet: to take up arms in warfare, 
to commence hostilities. 70 bury the hatchet + to 
lay down one’s arms; to cease from hostilities. 
(These two phrases are derived from the customs 
of the North American Indians.) Zo throw (fling, 
sling) the hatchet: to make exaggerated statements. 
See also HELVE. 

a1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 223 Hang up thyn hachet 
ant thi knyf, Whil him lasteth the lyf with the longe 
shonkes. ¢1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 69 Hange up pin 
hachet & take pi reste. c1530 R. Hitves Common- Pl. Bh. 
(1858) 140 When thou hast well done hang up thy hatchet. 
1753 G. WASHINGTON Jrnd. Writ. 1889 I. 2x Three Nations 
of French Indians .. had taken up the Hatchet against the 
English. 1780 G. Parker Life's Painter xii. 85 Many 
. .-habituate themselves by degrees to a mode of the hatchet- 
flinging extreme. 1794 J. Jay Corr. §& Pub. Papers (1893) 
IV. 147 To use an Indian figure, may the hatchet henceforth 
be buried for ever. x837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville U1. 
219 The chiefs met; the amicable pipe was smoked, the 
hatchet buried, and peace formally proclaimed. 1893 T. B. 
Foreman T77ipf to Spain 97 The ladies titter, knowing, as 
we do, the skipper’s habit of slinging the hatchet. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as hatchet-edge, -head, -man, 
-work; hatchet-like adj.; hatchet-fashion adv. ; 
hatchet-face, a narrow and very sharp face: so 
hatchet-fist, -jaw; hatchet-faced a., having a 
hatchet-face: so hatchet-headed a. ; + hatchet- 
fitch (vetch), a leguminous plant, Securigera 
Coronilla = Ax-ritcH; hatchet-stake, a small 
anvil for bending thin sheet metal. 

1858 H. Miter Cruise Betsy vi. 98 The Scuir. .resembled 
a sharp *hatchet-edge presented to the sky. 1650-66 WHAR- 
ton Ws. (1683) 389 Their Prodigious Ears, Short Hair, and 
*Hatchet-Faces. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks. 
(1709) 372 A Lanthorn Jaw’d Woman, with a Hatchet Face. 
1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xviii. (1871) II. 351 They had 
pulled him about and called him Hatchet-face! @1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *Hatchet-facd, Hard-favor'd, 
Homely, 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. I. 12 A thin hatchet- 
faced gentleman, with projecting eyes like a lobster. 1798 
Sporting Mag. XII. 18 A most violent and unexpected 
blow of his *hatchet fist. 1597 Gerarpe Herbal u. d. 1055 
‘Hatchet Fetches. bid. 1057 In English, Axseed, Axwoort, 
Ax-fitch, and Hatchet Fitch. x829-s5 Loudon’s Encycl. 
Plants 638 Hatchet Vetch. 1845 StocguELter Handbk. 
Brit. India (1854) 322 The heavy-shouldered, *hatchet- 
headed, zebra-striped brute before him. 1755 G. WaAsHING- 
ron Lett. Writ. 1889 I. 299 ote, To detain both mulattoes 
and negroes. .and employ them as Pioneers or *Hatchetmen. 
1836 H. G. Knicut Archit. Tour Normandy xxiii. 199 The 
most common mouldings are the billet, the nail-head, the 
chevron, the zig-zag or embattled frette, *hatchet, nebule, 
star, rope, beak-head, dog-tooth. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 85 
This their digging or *hatchet work they help out by fire 
-- making the inside of their Canoa hollow. 1849 Ruskin 
Sev. Lamps i. § 10. 20 Choose .. the Norman hatchet work, 
instead of the Flaxman frieze and statue. 

Hence + Hatchet v. ¢raus., to cut with a hatchet. 

1603 FLorio Montaigne Ded., I .. serve but as Vulcan to 
hatchet this Minerva from that Jupiter’s bigge braine. 1700 
S. Parker Six Phil. Ess, 36 A large stump of a Tree .. 
hatcheted into an Elbow Chair, 

Hatchettin (he tfétin). Also -ettine, -etin(e. 
Min. (Named after C. Hatchett, the discoverer 
of columbium and tantalium: see -1n.] 1. =next. 

1821 Thomson's Annals Ser. 11. 1. 136 It should be distin- 
guished by the name of Hatchetine. 1852 W. Phillips’ Elem. 
Introd. Min, 627, 1861 Bristow Gloss. Min., Hatchettine, a 
Mineral Tallow. Occurs either flaky like spermaceti, or 
subgranular like bees-wax. 1881 Pop. Educ. V1. 50 Mineral 
tallow or hatchetine is the lightest of the known minerals, its 
specific gravity being 0-6078, 

. =CHRISMATITE, 1868 Dana Min. 728. 
Hatchettite (hetfétait), Ain. [f. as prec. 
+ -1TE.] A yellowish-white subtransparent fossil 

resin or wax-like hydrocarbon found in the coal- 
measures of South Wales. 

1868 Dana A/in. 732 Conybeare..stated that. .hatchettite 
melts in warm water under 170° F. 

Hatchettolite (hetfétolait). Min. [f. as 
prec. + -LITE.] A columbate of uranium, of yellow- 
brown colour and resinous lustre. 

1877 Amer. Frnl. Sc. Ser, 11. XIII. 369 Hatchettolite is 
doubtless a neutral columbate of uranium oxide and lime. 

Hatchety (hetféti), a. [f, Harcuzr + -y.] Re- 
sembling a hatchet; thin and sharp: said of the 
face. Cf. hatchet-faced. 
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1851 Fraser's Mag. XLII. 654 Losing had a thin hatchety 
face. 1873 Besant & Rice Little Girl II. vi. 82 Some of 
them are flat-faced, some of them are inclined to be 
‘hatchety’. 1889 Pad Mall G. 11 July 3/2 The other a 
hatchety-faced woman, — 

Hatching (he't{in), vd/. 50.1 [f. Harcu v.1] 
The action of Haren v.! in its various senses. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 606/6 Pudllificacio, hacchynge. 
1555 W. Watreman Jardle Facions Pref. 18 Euen from the 
firste hatchynge of the worlde. 1622 Masse tr. A/eman's 
Guzman a’ Alf. i. 257 Good marriages are not chickins of 
every dayes hatching. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 478/1 
The twenty-one days required for the hatching of chickens. 

b. attrib. and Comb. 

185x Maynew Lond. Labour (1864) III. 24 A shop in 
Leicester Square, where Cantello’s hatching-eggs machine 
was. 1883 Misheries Exhib. Catal, 203 Model of hatching 
house .. fitted up with miniature hatching apparatus . . Fer- 
guson hatching jars .. hatching troughs .. hatching boxes 
[etc.]. 1884 Day in Wisheries Exhib, Lit. V1. 75 Carp re- 
quire a hatching-pond. 1885 Chr. World 15 Jan. 37/3 
That. .hatching-place of hellish plots of wholesale murder. 

Hatching, vé/. sb.2 [f. Haton v.2 + -1ne!.] 
The action of Harcu v.2:; the drawing of parallel 
lines so as to produce the effect of shading ; chiefly 
concr., the series of lines so drawn; hatches. 

In Heraldry different modes of hatching are used to 
represent the different tinctures or colours, 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. v. (R.), Hatchings express’d by 
single strokes are ever the most graceful and natural; though 
of greater difficulty to execute, especially being any wayes 
oblique ; because they will require to be made broader and 
fuller in the middle, then either at their entrance, or exit. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 146/1 When one Hatching or 
Stroke in a piece of Work crosses another .. this is called a 
Double Shadow, also a Double Hatch, 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycé. s.v., The first kind of hatching in pale, or from top to 
bottom, signifies gules or red. 1826 SincErR Hist. Cards 212 
The cross hatching in the print. 1870 Ruskin Lect. Art 
vi. 163 The attempts to imitate the shading of fine draughts- 
men, by dotting and hatching. 

attrib» 1695 DrypEn tr. Du Fresny’s Art Paint. Wks. 
1808 XVII. 472 Those hatching strokes of the pencil. 1798 
Characters in Ann. Reg. 360 A hatching style of penciling. 

Ha‘tching, v4/. 56.3 Afining. =Haton sb.1 

1753 CuamBeErs Cycl. Supp. s.v. Digging, Expressing the 
random openings which they make in search of mines, by 
the word hatching, or essay-haiching. 

Ha‘tching, ///.a. [f. Haron v.1 + -1ne?.] 
That hatches, in various senses. 

1856 Airp Poet. Wks. 382 Yearning As if to cast some birth 
of shape from out Her hatching loins. 1892 Mrs. H. Warp 
David Grieve V1, 127 To sit at home..‘like a hatching hen’. 

Hatchment! (hz‘t/mént). [Shortened and 
altered from ACHIEVEMENT (q.v.) through the 
forms atcheament, atchement, atch’ment.| An 
escutcheon or ensign armorial ; = ACHIEVEMENT 3 ; 
esp. a square or lozenge-shaped tablet exhibiting 
the armorial bearings of a deceased person, which 
is affixed to the front of his dwelling-place. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V, 50 The Hachementes wer 
borne onely by capitaynes. 1572 BossEWELL Avworie 1. 
r2tb, Because ye may the better vnderstande what suche 
achementes bee..It might be asked of me what thys worde 
achewentent meaneth. 1602 SHaks, Ham. iv. v. 214 No 
Trophee, Sword, nor Hatchment o’re his bones. 1687 Woop 
Life (O. H. §.) III. 216 A hatchment or achivment hanging 
over the great gate leading into Magd. Coll. 1747 Hervey 
Medit. 11, 62 The Hatchment suspended on the Wall, or the 
Crape streaming in the Air, are silent intimations. 1755 
T. H. Croker Orv, Fury. xit. xxx, Orlando, to adorn his 
atch’ment bright Did lofty Babel thunderstruck display. 
1810 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. XX1X. 318 Ye windows 
dim with achments. 1864 Bouter, Her. Hist. & Pop. xiii. 
108 It is customary to place on a Hatchment some brief 
legend of a religious character. 

transf, 1617 Frercuer Valentinian 1. iv, My naked 
sword Stands but a hatchment by me; only held ‘To shew 
I was a soldier. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxx, With black 
hatchments of pictures blotching the walls. 

attrib. 1864 Bouter. Her. Hist. § Pop. xxix. (ed. 3) 444 
Characteristics of modern hatchment-painting. . 

+ Hatchment ’. Ods. [f. Havcn v.2 + -MEnv.] 
The ‘ hatching’ with which the hilt of a sword is 
ornamented, (See Hatcu v.? 2.) 

1616 Beaum. & FL. Scornf. Lady u. ti, Five Marks in 
hatchments to adorn this thigh. 1649 G. Daniev 77ixarch., 
fen, V, clxxviii, Scabbards teare From over-rusted Blades, 
to furbish them Worthy the Hatchment they intend to weare. 

Hatchway (he't{we'). Also 7 hatches way. 
[f Harcu sé.4+ Way.] 

1. Naut, A square or oblong opening in the deck 
of a ship down which cargo is lowered into the 
hold ; also forming a passage from one deck to an- 
other. Qualified, as after-, fore-, main-hatchway. 

1626 Carr. Smitu Accid. Vng. Seamen 11 The hatches, the 
hatches way, the holes in the commings. 1627 —Seaman's 
Gram. ii. 7 The Hatches way is .. where the goods are 
lowered that way right downe into the howle. 1745 P. 
Tuomas Fru. Anson's Voy. 137 On the Larboard Side, 
a-breast the main Hatch-way, 1833 Marryar P. Simple vi, 
The sentry standing by me with his lantern over the coomb- 
ings of the hatchway. 1836 — Midsh. Easy xii, Kicking 
Mr. Easthupp, .down the after-lower-deck hatchway. 

+ 2. An opening ina weir or sluice: cf. HATcH 
56.16, Obs. . 

1705 Act 4 & 5 Anne c. 3 Preamb., Preventing the .. Fish 
to pass .. through their Fishing Wyres and Fishing Hatch- 
ways from the Sea into the said Rivers, 

3. An opening in a floor, etc. which may be 
closed with a hatch or trap-door. (Applied by 
Scott to the sliding door of a box-bed.) 





HATE. 


1814 Scotr Wav. xxxvii, Waverley bad repeatedly drawn 
open, and they had as frequently shut, the hatchway of his 
cage. 1825 Beverley Lighting Act ii. 19 Leave open ., the 
door, hatchway or flap-window. 

4. Comb., as hatchway-netling, -screen. 

1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bh., Hatchway nettings, net- 
tings sometimes placed over the hatchways instead of grat- 
ings, for security and circulation of air. Hafchway-screens, 
pieces of fear-nought, or thick woollen cloth, put round the 
hatchways of a man-of-war in time of action, to screen the 
passages to the magazine. 


Hate (hé't), sd.1 Forms: 1-4 (6 Sc.) hete, (1 
heate, 3 hete), 3— hate, (3 ate, 4 het, haat(e, 
hat, 6 Sc. heyt, hait). [OE. Ag¢e masc. = OS. 
helt (:—hatt-); cf. OHG. haz (hazzes) masc. and 
neut. (Ger. Hasz m.), MDu. Aate fem., m., hat m., 
Du. haat m., ON. hatr, Goth. hatés neut. ; these 
forms point to an OTeut. *hatoz, -2zos (:—pre-Teut. 
*kodos, kodesos) which passed into an z- stem in 
WGer. In ME. heée, het was, under the influence 
of the verb, and perh. of ON. hatr, changed into 
hate.| : 

1. An emotion of extreme dislike or aversion ; de- 
testation, abhorrence, hatred. Now chiefly Jvet. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2554 Hete wes on-hrered. ¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter 
exxxix. 3 [cxl. 2] Da Sohtun heatas in heortan alne see 
egoo tr. Beda’s Hist. 11. xv. [xxi.] (1890) 222 He forseah 
on hete hefde ba men. c¢xz00 ORMIN 4454 3iff pu beresst 
hete and nib. cx1205 Lay. 20441 Muchel hunger & hete 
[c 1275 hate]. c1250 Gen. § Ex, 3638 Wid-uten ate and strif. 
c1275 Lay. 8322 Pat after hate comep loue. c¢ 1315 SHORE- 
HAM 161 Thou areredst therne storm And alle thys hete. 
1340 Ayenb. 8 Zenne of hate and of wrepe and of grat ire. 
1382 Wycuir 2 Sa. xiii. 15 With to myche greet haate. 
1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W.1495) u. 221 b/2 Arely- 
gyouse that shall haue in a hate the delectacyons ofthe 
flesshe. 1513 Douctas 4xeis xi. Prol, 129 Thus sayr me 
dredis I sal thoill a heyt, For the graue study I haue so 
long forleyt. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xviii. 107 Zour In-: 
obedience hes purchessit Goddis hait. 1667 Mitton P, L. 
vu. 54 Unimaginable as hate in Heav’n. 1777 Sir W, Jones 
Ess. Imit. Arts in Poems, etc. 195 Where there is vice, 
which is detestable in itself, there must be hate. 1877 Mrs. 
OupHant Makers Flor. i, 10 Generations which succeeded 
each other in the same hates and friendships. 

b. The object of hatred. poetic. 

1592 SHAks. Rom. § Ful. 1. v. 140 My onely Loue sprung 
from my onely hate. 1594 Martowre & Nasue Dido m1, ii, 
Here lies my hate, Aeneas’ cursed brat. 1713 SwirT 
Cadenus § Vanessa 505 Of half mankind the dread and hate. 

2. Comb., as hate-bearing adj. ; hate-philtre, -wile. 

1682 N. O. Boileau’s Lutrin 1. 45 The hideous clang of her 
hate-bearing wing. a@182z SHELLEY in Athenxum 2 Mar. 
(1895) 276/1 Why is it that we all write love-songs? why 
shouldn’t we write hate-songs? 1884 Tennyson Becket w. il. 
165 Brew..A strong hate-philtre as may madden him, 1895 
Morris Beowulf 17 He with his hate-wiles Of sudden harms 
framed. 

Hate, haet (hét),sJ.2 Sc. Forms: 6-7 haid, 
8-9 haet, hait, hate, 9 hade. orig. The words 
hae’t in the phrase Dez/ hae’t (South Sc. hae’d), 
‘Devil have it!’ This deprecatory expression be- 
came a strong negative (cf. DEv1L 21), and thus 
equivalent to ‘ Devil a bit’, i.e. not a bit, not a 
whit. Hence fae¢, with an ordinary negative, as 
not a haet, came sometimes to be understood as 
equivalent to ‘whit, atom’, or ‘ anything, the 
smallest thing that can be conceived’ (Jamieson). 

c1sg0 JAMES VI in Rowe Hist. Kirk, Coronis (a 1650), 
Wodr. Soc. (1842) 419 The King replyed : ‘ The Divill haue 
it aills you, but that, ye would all be alyke, and ye cannot 
abyde anyto be ouer you’. [M’Crie Zz/e Kuox (1814) II. 299 
prints * The d—l haid ails you.] 1603 PAzlotus cvi.in Pinker- 
ton Scot. Poems Repr. (1792) UI. 40 For that deuyse deuill 
haid it dowis. 1785 Burns Death § Dr. H.xv, Damn’d haet 
they'll kill. 1786 — 7wa Dogs 208 Tho’ deil haet ails them, 
yet uneasy. 1816 Scott Azz‘ig. xliv, Deil haet do I expect. 
1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm’d (1827) 133 Fient haet ae 
button would keep sticket. 1825 JAMIESON s.v. Hate, Neer 
a hate, nothing at all; Meither ocht nor hate, neither one 
thing, nor another. A/od. South Sc. She has-na a haed left, 

Hate (hzit), v. Forms: 1 hatian, 2-3 hatien, 
3 hatigen, 3-5 haten, 4— hate, (4-5 hatte, Sc. 
4-6 hait, 6 heit); also 2 hetien, 3 heatien. 
[OE. hatian = OF ris. hatia, OS. hatén, OHG. 
haggén and haggén, Goth. hatan, a primary 2 verb, 
from root hat- (:—kod-), whence also Hate sé,!] 

1. ¢vans. To hold in very strong dislike; to 
detest ; to bear malice to. The opposite of zo Jove. 

¢897 K. ASLFrrRED Cys Past. xxxili. 222 Dod bem wel 
pe eow zr hatedon. /é7d. xlvi. 353 Mid fulryhte hete ic hie 
hatode. cx1173 Lamb. Hom. 65 3if we hetied us bitwene. 
c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 5 To forleten and hatien his senne. 
c 1205 Lay. 29781 We hine hatizen wulled. _ax240 Sawdes 
Warde in Cott. Hom. 251 Euchan heated oder, a 1300 
Cursor M, 12054 Pai hatte vs all and has in leth. c¢1330 R. 
Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 11673 Wel oughte we hat hem 
pat hem han hated. 1382 Wycuir Yohu xv. 24 Thei han seyn 
and hatid me and my fadir. c1440 York Myst. xxv. 404 
Oure olde lawes as nowe pei hatte. 1508 Dunbar Tua 
mariit Wemen 169, 1 hait him with my hert. 1553 Gau 
Richt Vay 72 He yat heitis his liff in this vardil he sal kei 
it in ye euerlestand liff. 1635 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s 
Banish'd Virg. 181 Shee hated her selfe for suffering her 
resolution to bee overcome. 1716 Appison Yyeeholder No. 
53 Our Children .. are taught in their Infancy to hate one 
half of the Nation. 1832 Tennyson Zone 225 Her presence, 
hated both of Gods and men. 

absol. cx1400 Destr. Troy 12236 Pai hatid in hert, as any 
hed fos. a 1592 Greene & Lopce Looking Glasse (Rtldg.) 
134/1 Servants, amend, and masters, leave to hate. 1855 


HATEABLE. 


Macautay Hest. Eng. xv. (1880) Il. 158 She hated easily ; 
she hated heartily; and she hated implacably. 
b. It is intensified by various phrases. 

a@1300 Cursor M, 13070 Herodias him hated to ded. 1530 
Patscr. 5709/2 He hateth me lyke poyson. 1573-80 Barer 
Alv. H 237 They do hate ech other deadly. 1697 DAmrieR 
Voy. 1.8 The Spaniards they hate mortally. 1699 Swirr 
Mr, sapere, Petit. 54 He hates to be call’d Jarson, like the 

Ga 

2. To dislike greatly, be extremely averse (40 do 
something). Also constr. with wd/. sd. 

1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 290 Pys god man Seyn Dunston 
Hatede muche to crouny hym. 1362 Lanoi. P. Pd. A. 1v. 
106 Haten to don heor harlotrie. 1607 Beaum. & FL. 
Woman Hater u. i, I hate to leave my friend in his ex- 
tremities. 1653 Watton Angler To Rdr. A vj b, I hate to 
promise much, and fail. 1891 T, Harpy Jess II. 87 The 
easy-going who hate being bothered. 1897 D. SLapeN in 
Windsor Mag. Jan. 278/2 Dickens..hated to have to blot 
his manuscripts while he was writing. . 

3. Comb., as hate-Christ, hate-peace, etc. adjs. ; 
+ hate-light @., that hates or shuns light ; + hate- 
spot a., that shrinks from the slightest defilement : 
an epithet of the ermine, which, it was supposed, 
died if its fur was soiled. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 141 Which leaded are with 
siluer skinne, Passing the hate-spot Emerlin. 1583 BABING- 
ton Commandm. ix. Wks. (1637) 87 Through speech of hate- 
light pick-thankes, 1592 Sytvester Du Bartas, Tri. Faith 
1, 47 The Bridge it was For hate-Christ Turks the Helles- 
pont to passe. a 1618 — Sonnets upon Peace in Fir, xxv, 
Ye hate-peace Hacksters, flesht in Massacres. 1637 N. 
Wuitinc Albino § Bellama(N.), In this hate-light den. 

Hate, obs. var. Hat; obs. north. form of Horn 
promise, Hora.; obs. pa. t. of Hiaur v, 

Hateable (hé''tab’l), a Also 7-9 hatable. 
[-ABLE.] Deserving of being hated ; odious. 

1611 CotcGr., Haissable, hatable; fit, or worthie to be 
hated. 1818 Topp, Hateadle.. It should be written Aatadle. 
1837 CARLYLE Mirabeau in Misc. Ess, (1872) V. 221 Really 
a most .. hateable, lovable old Marquis. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Oct. 805/t Some customs he found hateable. 

Hated (héitéd), 2f7 a. [f. Hare v, + -ED.] 
Regarded with hatred, greatly disliked. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 4386 (Gitt.) Pe most hatid of all pis 
land. 1590 Suaks. Mids. N. ut. it. 264 Out loathed medi- 
cine; O hated poison hence! 1646 Hammonp View Some 
Except. 137 Your hatedst enemies and your dearest friends. 
1671 Mitton P. &.1. 47 Hell, our hated habitation, 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. 1V.59 The hated threshold of the de- 
serter. 1871 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 9 The hated Voltaire, 

Hateful (bztful), a. [f. Hare sd.14-run.] 

1. Full of hate, cherishing hatred, malignant. 

¢1340 Cursor M, 23750 (Yrin.) Pe world hateful & couet- 
ous. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 82 Enuyus pepul, 
sclaunderers, hateful peple. 1530 Pauscr. 314/2 Hatefull, 
full of hatred, Hayneux. 1893 Suaks. 2 Hen. VI, u. iv. 23 
Ah Gloster, hide thee from their hatefull lookes, a 1618 
Sytvester Maidens Blush 209 When froma Hill, his hatefull 
Brethren spi’d Him yet far-off. 1712 Pore Messiah 58 
Nor ardent warriours meet with hateful eyes. 1890 Univ, 
Rev. 15 June 231 Impiteous And hateful are the gods, and 
void of ruth, 

2. Exciting hate ; odious, obnoxious, repulsive. 

1382 Wycur Rev. xviii. 2 The keping of ech vnclene 
foul, and haatful [odzdilis]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XII, XxXviii. (495) 430 Theyr crye is hatfull and odiouse to 
other byrdes. c1440 Vork Myst. xxxii. 71 Youre aunsweres 
is hedouse and hatefull to here. xg592 Suaxs. Rom. § Fr0l. 
u. ii. 55 My name deare Saint, is hatefull to my selfe. 1667 
Mitton P. LZ. vi. 264 These Acts of hateful strife, hateful 
to all. 1772 Priestitry Just. Relig. (1782) I. 113 No vice 
is universally so hateful as ingratitude. 1855 Maurice 
Learn. & Work, 285 That mother herself who had drawn 
him into the hatefullest crimes. 

b. as sd. A hateful thing. monce-use. 

1797 Mrs. Bennetr Begear Girl (1813) III. 110 A remove 
from the Grange, the Hall, and all the hatefuls belonging 
to each of them. 

Hatefully, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly 2.] 

1. With hatred; malignantly, maliciously. 

1412-20 Lypa. Chron. Troy m1. xxii, King Humerus hath 
a bowe take .. And hatefully therein set an arowe. 1549 
CoverDALr, etc. Lrasm. Par. Gal. y. 120 The Jewes so 
maliciously and hatefully persecute me. x161x Biste Lzek, 
xxiii. 29 They shall deale with thee hatefully. 1897 
Advance (Chicago) 7 Jan. 1 Who writes hatefully of folk, 

2. Ina way that one hates; odiously, abominably. 

1632 SHERwooD, Hatefully, odieusement. 1730-6 BaiLey 
(folio), Hatefully, odiously. 1754 A. Drummonp Trav. 75 
The ceremony was hatefully tedious, 


Ha‘tefulness. [f. as prec. + -NuSS.] The 
quality of being hateful. 

1, The quality of being full of hatred or strong 
dislike ; loathing. 

1548 Tuomas /fal. Dict. (1567), Istomacaggine, hateful- 
nesse or lothsomnesse of the stomake. 1580 SipNEY Arcadia 
(1622) 54 The eternall hatefulnesse of my destinie made 
Gynecia’s iealousie stop that, and all other my blessings. 
1586 A, Day Eng. Secretary 1, (1625) 129 Those vices .. 
vilenesse, and execrable hatefulnesse. f 

2. The quality of deserving hatred ; odiousness ; 
abominableness, 

1611 Corcr., Haineuseté, hatefulnesse, odiousnesse. 1679- 
my Burnet “ist. Ref. an. 1542 (R.) To inform the eople 
of the hatefulness of vice, and the excellency of holiness. 
1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. 1. ii. 110 Able to recognise the past 
in its true hatefulness. 


+ Hatel, . (sd.) Obs, Forms: 1 hatol, 3-4 
hatel; also 1 hetol, -el, 3 hetel, heatel. [OE. 
hatol, hetel = OS. hatul (MDu. hatel), OHG. 
hazal:—OTeut. *hatulo-, *hatilo-, cognate with 
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Hate 56.1, v1; see -Lx.] Full of hatred; malig- 
nant, hostile ; severe, cruel; fierce, bitter. 

a850 Kentish Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 69/13 Odiosus, hatol. 
Ibid. 85/24 Odiosam, hatol. cxooo Aiirric Hom. 11. 304 
Mid hetelum zedance. cx1000 Screadunga (Bouterwek) 17 
(Bosw.) Se heahengel de nu is hetol deofol. ax1225 Ancr. 
&. 400 Lo! ich holde her hetel sweord over pin heaued. 
ax225 St. Marher.7 Me hatele hund quod ha .. Me ne 
schendest tunawt, axz225 Leg. Kath. 1971 Peos heane & 
teos hatele tintreohe. c12z50 Gen. § Ex, 2544 De e3ztenede 
king amonaphis, A3enes dis folc hatel is. 13.. 2. £, Addit. 
P.C, 481 With hatel anger & hot, heterly he callez. c¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Wife's T. 339 Pouerte is hatel [v.», hateful] good. 

B. sd. Anger; outburst of hatred. 

13.. E&. LE. Allit, P. B. 200 Ne so hastyfly watz hot for 
hatel of his wylle, 

Hateless, cz. [f. Harn sd,14-1uss.] Void of 
hate, having no feeling of hatred. 

1580 SipNey Arcadia (1867) 288 Philantus.. sendeth the 

reeting of a hateless enemy. 1587 JZisfort. Arti. v. i. in 
Pia. Dodsley VV. 33x You hateless sought the safeguard 
of them all. 1820 SHrettey Lines to Reviewer 2 What 
profit can you see In hating such a hateless thing as me? 


+ Ha‘telich, -ly, a. Ols. [OE. hegfelic = OS. 
Agtelék (Du. hatelijy) ; OHG. haglih (MHG., haz- 
lich, heglich, hegzelich), £. WGer. hati- Harn sd, ; 
see -LIKB, -LY !.] Malignant, hostile ; hateful. 
Beowulf (Z.) 1267 Heoro-wearh hetelic. ¢ 893 K. /Uirrep 


Oros.1. viii. § 4 Ymb hiora hetelican forlignessa. c 1320 Cast. 
Love 682 He is so dredful and hateliche ‘To alle.. his fon. 

+ Hately, adv. Obs. [OE. Agtelice = OHG, 
hazlihho, MIIG. hagliche; f. prec.: see -LY 2.] 
Fiercely, bitterly ; scornfully, hatefully. 

c1ooo /Exrric Yosh. xi. 8 Hig hetelice sloh, a@xz40 
Wohunge in Cott. Hom. 28t Hu ha pe bunden swa heteli 
faste. a@1300 Cursor M. 14669 Hetli pai bi-hinted him. 
¢1300 Havelok 2655 He..smoth godrich, and Godrich him, 
Hetelike with herte grim. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 10681 
Guy .. hetelich smot to Colbrand, @ 1400-50 Alexander 
2gto So hately [Dzdd. hetterly] pou spekis. 

Haten, obs. form of Hnar v, 

Hater (hé‘toz), 53.1 [f. Hare v. + -ER1,] 
One who hates; an enemy. 

1382 Wycuir Prov, xxvii. 6 The gileful kosses of the hatere, 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 229/2 Hatare, or he pat hatythe, oso”. 
1535 CoverDALE Ps, 1xxx{i]. 15 The haters of y® Lorde 
shulde mysse Israel. c 1586 C’ress Pembroke Ps. Lx1x. ii, 
Haters have I, more than haires. 1606 Suaxs. Ant. § CZ. 
vy. i. 9, I wore my life To spend vpon his haters. 1738 Swir'r 
Polite Convers. 102, I suppose, the Gentleman's a Women- 
Hater. @1784 Jounson in Piozzi Anecd. (1786) 83 Dear 
Bathurst..was a man to my very heart’s content; he hated 
a fool, and he hated a rogue, and he hated a whig: he was 
a very good hater. 1887 Ruskin Preterita II. iv. 124 A 
violent hater of the old Dutch school. 

Hence Ha‘tress xonce-wa., 2 woman that hates. 

1892 Pall Mall G. x Feb. 3/3 A man-hatress, as clever 
girls so often are. 


+ Ha‘ter, ha‘tter, 50.2. Obs, ordial, Forms: 


pl. I heeteru, -ra, 3 hateren, 4 hatere, hattren, 


9 dial. hattern. sing. 3 hatter, heater, hetter, 
4 hater, 4-5 hatere, 5 hatir, -yr, hattir. [OE, 
hexteru, prob. from a sing, *hat (? het): cf. MHG, 
hag ‘coat, dress, clothing’, mod.Swabian ds, hess 
(pl. hesser), Swiss has, gehds. The ME. plural 
would thus be parallel to childer, children; and 
the sing. hater, hatter, a new formation. (If the 
vowel of OE, et was orig. short, it would be in 
ablaut relation (Aatoz-: h&foz) to the MHG., form.)] 
1. 2 (and sing.) Clothes, clothing collectively. 
c1000 /ELrric Hone. I. 330 He nefde ne bizleofan, ne 
halde, ne hatera. bid. 374 Se hund..toter his heteru 
sticmalum of his beece. ¢x20§ Lay. 30778 Alle his hateren 
weoren to-toren. a@x1225 Ancr. R. 104 Swoti hateren, 
a1300 Cursor M. 20211 Of scho did tan al hir hater. 13.. 
K. Alis. 7054 Naked they goth, withowten hater [ie 
water]. ¢1310 Man in Moon in Ritson Anc, Songs (1877) 
59 Pe pornes bep kene, is hattren to tereb, 1876 Whitdy 
Gloss., Hattern, clothing of all kinds. 
2. sing. A garment, a vestment. 
a1225 Ancr, R. 418 3e schulen liggen in on heater [v.77 
hatter, hetter], and i-gurd. 1393 Lane. P. Pe. C. x. 157 
An hater, to helye with hus bones. ¢ 1440 York Myst. xxix, 
360, I have here a hatir to hyde hym. cx4qgo Promp. 
Parv, 229/2 Hatyr, rent clothe (X. hatere, //., /, hatere, 
or hatyr), scrutum, pannucia, 
+ Hater, v. Ods. [f. Haren sd.2] trans. To 
clothe, attire. Hence Hatering v//. sd., clothing. 
ex2z00 Trin, Coll. Hom. 33 In to pesse wrecheliche hater- 
inge of bisse worelde, 13.. AK. Adis. 5922 Thinnelich hy 
beth’y-hatered. 1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xv.76 Freres. . folt- 
lich Spenen [v.”. spenden] In housyng, in haterynge .. 
More for pompe pan for pure charite. 3 
Haterad, -red, -reden, -redyn, -retin, 
-rid, -ryd, -rent, obs. ff. Harrep, 
Haterel(l(e, obs. ff. Harrre.. 
+ Haterell. Obs. rare—'. 
Haver 56.2] (?) A garment. 
©1440 Vork Myst. xxxi. 342 i Dux, We will with a goode 
will for his wedis wende, For we wotte wele anowe what 
wedis he schall were, 77 Dz. Loo ! here is an haterell here 
at youre hent, Alle facionnd berfore foolis to feere, 
aterly, -lynge, hatirly, var. Hprerty adv. 
+ Ha‘tesome, a. Ols. [Sce -somu.] Hateful, 
1382 Wycuir Gen. xxxiv. 30 3¢ han maad me haatsum to 
.. the dwellers of this loond, — 2 Sam. xiii. 15 And ful 
haatsum Amon hadde hir, — Prov. i, 29 Hatesum thei 
hadden disciplyne. 1513 Doucias Aéneis xt. iv. 89 The 
caus..that this haitsum lyfe sustene he wald, 


[app. related to 





HATRED. 


Hatful (hetful). [See -run.] As much as 
a hat will contain ; loosely, a considerable quantity, 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 9 Having 
Goosberries to sell, whereof we bought a hatful for a Copec. 
1686 Lond, Gaz, No. 2153/3 The Soldiers divided Ducats 
and Dollars by Hat-fulls, 1866 Mrs. H. Woon St. Martin's 
Live Vii. (1874) 66 Mr, Pym had gone home, loudly promis- 
ing Benja a hatful of physic as a punishment for his care- 
lessness, 1887 Miss Brappon Like § Uniike xviii, 1 mean 
to earn a hatful of money by literature. 

+ Hath, (?)@. Sc. Obs. [Cf. ON. Add mocking, 
scoffng. (Cf. Hrrnina.)] (2) Scornful. 

c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 435 [She] saynit hyr, & 
rase vp hath, & rakit to pat body rath. 

Hence + Hathful a., scornful, mocking. 

ax240 Wohunge in Cott. Hom. 279 Yor hu mon pe ofte 
seide schomeliche wordes and hadfule hokeres, 

Hath, arch. grd pers. sing. pres. ind. of Have. 

+ Hathel. Ods. Also 5 hathil(l. [app. var. of 
AtHEL.] Noble, man of worth; man. (Chiefly 
in alliterative verse. ) 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 2065 His habel on hors watz penne 
Pat bere his spere & launce. c1350 Wynnere §& Wastoure 
(Roxb. 1897) 68 Appon ynglysse tonge ‘hethyng haue the 
hathell bat any barme thynkes’. a@ 1400-50 A levander 84 
Siche a somme ., bat any hathil ynder heuen ware hardy to 
rekyn, /é7d, 2086 Pai haue hedid of oure hathils [7.7 athel- 
lys] & a hepe woundid. ¢1420 Anturs of Arth. xxxvili, The 
hathels in hie, hor horses haue hente. c1440 York AZyst. 
xxxiii. 293 Why, what harmes has pis hatell here haunted? 
e1450 Golagros § Gaw. 1299 All his hathillis in that heir. 
1515 [see ATHEL], 

Hathen, Hathen(n)es, obs. ff. HEATHEN, -ESSE. 

Hather, -ir, obs. forms of Hearunr. 

Hathful, a. Ods.: see s.v. HATH a, 

Hathorn, obs. var. HawrHorn. 

Hath-pace, erron. f. Waur-pacn ; cf. harth-pace. 

a166r Futter Worthies, Montgomerysh. w. (1662) 47 A 
Hath pace of fourteen foot square, on the midst of which is 
placed a Dorrick Columne. 

Hatine 7/. a. Ods., called: see Hicur. 

Hating (hé''tiy), vd/.5d, [f. Harn v.+-1ne!: 
cf. OHG. haggunga.] ‘The action of the vb. Harn; 
hatred, detestation, malice. 

azooo Lamb, Psalter cviii. [cix.] 5 (Bosw.) Hiz zesetton 
hatunge for lufraedenne minre. ¢ 1200 7 yin, Coll. Hone. 165 
Wrade and onde and hatinge and oder iuele lastes. a 1225 
Ancr. R,200 Rancor siue odium: pet is, hatunge.  ¢ 1586 
C’rrss Pemproke Ps, Lx1x. v, Powring out their inward 
hating. 1895 Month Oct. 20x Vond likings and fond hatings. 

Hatir, var. Haren sd.* Ods., clothing. 

Ha‘tless, a [f Har 5d. + -tess.] Having 
no hat ; not wearing a hat. 

c1450 Golagros § Gaw. 388 He inclynand agane, Hatles, 
but hude. 1819 Blachw. Mag. V. 98 Hatted among his 
hatless disciples. 1848 THackrray Van. Mair xxiv, The 
chief clerk came rushing hatless after him. 

Ha‘t-maker. A maker of hats. 

1477 Charter Fas. I11, in W. Maitland //ist. Edin. 1, i. 
(1753) 8 The Hatmakars and Skynnars fornent thame. 1562 
Act 5 Elis. c. 4 § 3 The Sciences, Crafts, Mysteries or Arts 
of .. Turners, Cappers, Hatmakers or Feltmakers. 1707 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4322/4 Samuel Delamare, late of Wands- 
worth .. Hat-maker. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech., Hat- 
makers’ Battery, a large boiler with a surrounding set of 
benches for a number of workmen. : 

Hat-making, The trade of making hats. 

1547 Actix Edw. VJ, c. 6 § 4 Yarn..wrought in Hats, or 
employed to Hat-making. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 64/2 
The greatest modern improvement in hat-making. 

Ha‘t-money,. [In Fr. chapeau, Sp. sombrero, 
app. because dropped in a hat.] (See quots.) 

1676 C. Mottoy De Fure Maritimo i. ix. § 6 (1688) 270 
Petty Averidge is another small Duty which Merchants pay 
to the Master .. The French Ships commonly term the 
Gratuity /Yat-money. 1755 tr. Ordenenzas di Bilbao in 
Magens /nsurances II, App. xiv. 395 By. reason of what 
the Captain’s Hat-Money [somdrero] or Primage is wont to 
vary. 1808 C. Annorr Law Merch. Ships ui. vi. § 3 (ed. 3) 
270 The word primage denotes a small payment to the 
master for his care and trouble..It is sometimes called the 
master’s hat money. 1825 Ryan §& Moody's Rep. (1827) 
177 It was called Aad-oney, sometimes pocket-money. x86x 
W. Bett Dict. Law Scotl., Hat-Money, or primage, is 
a small sum.. paid along with the freight, to the master 
of a ship for his care. It is entirely regulated by usage. 

+ Ha:tous, a. Obs. rare. [f. Harn sd.1+ -ous, 
after words of OF. origin.] Hateful, odious. 

¢1470 HarvinG Chron, xu, xx. (1543) 52 Malga kyng of 
Pightes, painimes hatous. 

Hatred (héltréd). Forms: a. 3-5 hatereden, 
(4 hatredyn, hattredin, hateretin, 4-5 hatere- 
dyn, 5 haatredyn). £. 2-4 hatrede, 4~ hatred 
(also 4 hattred, 4-6 hatered(e, 5 haterad, -ryd, 
hattered, 6 haterid, Sc. haitred, -rid). . (S¢.) 
5 hattrende, -rent, 5-6 hatorent, 6 hat(te-, 
hait-, hettrent, het(t)rand. [Harly ME., f. Harn 
sb.l (or v.) + -RED, OL. rden condition (also direc- 
tion, reckoning), cf. drWorreden, fréondreden, luf- 
réeden,etc. ‘The historical sequence of forms must 
have been hatereden, -rede, -red, although the ex- 
tant examples do not quite show this. With the 
Sc. form. in -vent cf. kinrent, manrent.] __ 

The condition or state of relations in which one 
person hates another; the emotion or feeling of 
hate; active dislike, detestation ; enmity, ill-will, 


malevolence. > 7 ’ 
a axzo0 £, Z, Psalter cviii, 5 (Mitz.) Pai set againe me 


HATTED. 


for godes wa, And hatereden for milovered. 1340 HamroLe 
Pr. Consc. 7394 Pai salle be fulle of hatateden beck 1440 
York Myst. xxxii. 56, I holde it but hatereden. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 178/t An Hateredyn. .inimicicia, invidea..odium. 

B. ax175 Cott. Hom. 233 Pat 3ie hatrede and widerward- 
nesse a3enes me je win sceolde. a@1300 Cursor M. 27752 
(Cott.) A wreth .. hattred [v.~. hatred] it es, and ir to strang. 
Ibid. 9666 (Gétt.) Par hatered wonys, or were, or pride. 1340 
Hampo.e Pr. Consc. 2519 Whether he war worthy after his 
dede To hafe luf of God or hatrede. 1377 Lancet. P. P/. B. 
1. 140 She. .hangeth hym for hatred [A. hate, C. haterede], 
pat harme dede neure. c 1440 Promtp. Parv. 229/2 Haterede, 
idem quod Hate. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 28 
Ware that ye be no mokers for that engendreth hattered. 
1553 Epen Treat. Newe Jud. (Arb.) 16 All this great 
hatered betwene these two beastes. 1596 DaLryMmPLe 
tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. u. 131 Stryfe, haitrid and jnvie. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 500 Yet live in hatred, enmity, and 
strife. 1773 Mrs. Cuarone Jmprov. Mind (1774) Il. 28 The 
detestable sentiments of hatred and revenge. 1844 DisRAELI 
Coningsby 1. ii, A family famous for its hatreds. 1872 Dar- 
win Emotions x. 239 Dislike easily rises into hatred. 1893 
Bookman June 86/r Her most vital trait was a hatred of con- 
ventionality. 

y- ©1375 Barbour Jroy-bh. 1. 422 Our-all quhar bat scho 
hattrende hayde. 14.. Burgh Laws lxx, For wroth na for 
haterent. 1508 Dunsar Tua maritt Wemen 333 Hatrent 
I hid within my hert all. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform. xxviii. 
59 Quhen Abbotschaw sic hauie haitrent tuik At the haill 
hous of Lennox. a@1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 18461.58 A 
haterent against the pride and avaritiousnes of the preastis. 

Hatreel, -relle, var. Harrren Oés. 

Hatte, obs. form of Hatz v., Hor a. 

Hatte, obs. pa. t. of Heat v., Higut v. 

Hatted, 2//. a. [f. Har v. or sb. +-Ep.] Wear- 
ing a hat, having a hat on. 

1552 Hutoet, Hatted, fetasatus. 1559 Morwync Evonym. 
Pref., Hens with your hatted Mercury, and with his rod also. 
1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 1. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 19 It is as 
easie way unto a Dutchesse, As to a Hatted-dame [=peasant 
woman]. 1791 Map. D’ArsLay Diary Aug., Ready hatted 
and cloaked. 1858 CaRLYLe Fredk. Gt. 1. v. (1872) I. 40 We 
will pity the crowned head, as well as the hatted or even 
hatless one. 

b. fig. Capped, crowned. 

1880 Cuartotre M. Mason 4o Shires 376 Here and there 
they are hatted with trees. 

c. Hatted kit: +(a) A dairy vessel: ?a pail 
‘kit’ with a cover (ods.). (6) A preparation of 
milk, etc., with a creamy top. 

1572 Inv. Ger. Salveyn in Wills & Inv. N. Counties (Sur- 
tees 1835) 349 One butt" skepp, ij hattyd kitts. 1600 Zeé. in 
Mem. F. Napier of Merchiston v. (1834) 219 We sould have 
prepared ane fyne hattit kit, with succar, comfeits and wine. 
1818 Scotr Br. Lamm, xi, He has spilt the hatted kitt that 
was for the Master’s dinner. 1831 Loupon Eucycl. Agric. 
(1857) 1048 Hatted itt, a gallon of sour buttermilk is put in 
the bottom of the milk-pail, and a quart or more of milk 
drawn from the cow into it.. The new warm milk .. rises to 
the top and forms a creamy scum or hat over the other; 
whence the name. 

Hatten, Za. pple. Obs.: see HiGHT v. 

Hatter (hee'ta1), 5d. [f. Hav sd. +-ER1.] 

1. A maker of or dealer in hats. As mad as a 
hatter: see Mav. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) r2 Johannes de Thame ciuis, et 
Hatter Londonie. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 9 No hatter 
nor capper. .[{shall] put to sell any hatte..above the price of 
xx@, 1576 Gascoicne Steele Gl.(Arb.) 80 When hatters vse 
to bye none olde cast robes. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India & 
P. 331 Goats-Wool..with which our Hatters know well how 
to falsify their Bevers. 1836 Marryar Yafphet lxx, 1..stopped 
at a hatter’s and purchased a hat according to the mode. 
1837-40 Hatitsurton Clockmz. (1862) 109 Sister Sall.. walked 
out of the room, as mad asa hatter. 1857 Hucues Tom 
Brown u. iii, He's a very good fellow, but as mad asa hatter. 

2. Australian Mining. (See quot. 1869.) 

(Cf. Hat covers his family in Hat sb. 5c.) 

1864 Rocrrs Mew Rush 1. 49 Some days ago a sturdy 
hatter joined. 1869 R. B. Smytu Gold/. Victoria Gloss. 613 
Hatter, one who works alone .. The hatter leads an inde- 
pendent life, and nearly always holds a claim under the bye- 
laws. 1890 Botprewoop Miner's Right iv. 37 To take to 
fossicking like so many ‘hatters ’—solitary miners. 

Hatter, v. Now Sc. and north. dial. [? Ono- 
matopeeic, with freq. ending: cf. batter, shatter, 
tatter, etc.] 

1. trans. To bruise with blows; to batter the 
edge or face of, to erode. ? Oés. 

¢1450 Golagros § Gaw. 702 Helmys of hard steill thai hat- 
terit and heuch. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Wks. (N.), 
Where hattering bullets are fine sugred plums. 1806 J. 

Train Poet. Reveries 49 (Jam.) This hatters and chatters 
a very soul wi’ care. 
- To harass; to wear out, exhaust with fatigue 
or drudgery. 

1687 Drypen Hind § P. 1.371 Religion shows a rosy- 
coloured face, Not hattered out with drudging works of 
grace. @1700 DrypeN (J.), He’s hattered out with penance. 
a 1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Hatter, to harrass and ex- 
haust with fatigue, 18g0 Bracke schylus 11. 116 From 
hattering chase of undeserved unrest..She rests. 1893 Vor- 
thumbid. Gloss s.v., ‘He wis sair hattert’ is said of a person 
who has had a bad time of it in his circumstances generally. 

Hatter, dial. var. of Horrmr sd. and v. ; obs. f. 
hotter, comp. of Hor a.; var. HETER Ods. 

Hatter, -ir,-erm: see Hatersd.2 Obs., clothing. 

Hattered, hattred, -redin, hat(te)rent, 
hattrende, -rent, obs. ff. HaTRED. 


Hatters, int. [perh. the pl. of hatter Hater 
6.2, used as an oath. Cf. Zounps, Zooks.] An 
asseveration (perh. =Christ’s or holy garments), 
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c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 113 Bot hatters! I can 
fynde no flesh, hard nor nesh, Salt nor fresh, Bot two tome 
platers. [In 19th c. use in South of Scotl.] 

Harttery. [f. Har sd. + -ury.] a. Hatters’ 
wares; hats collectively. b. A hat manufactory. 

1823 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 120/1 Silk fabrics, hattery, 
jewellery and cutlery. 1871 R. S$. Fercuson Cumbld. § 
Westm. M.P.’s xi. 307 The marble works .. the hatteries. 


|| Hatti. In full, a. hatti-sherif (ha:ti,fér7‘f), 
8. hatti-humaiun, -humayun (ha‘tijhama-y7n). 
[Persian 82% b> khatt-i-sharif, yylee b> 
khatt-i-humayin, {. Arab. khatt line, written line, 


writing + z (Pers.) connective + (a.) Arab. sharif 


noble, honourable, sacred, and (8.) Pers. humayun 
sacred, august, royal, imperial. ] 

A decree or edict issued by the government of 
Turkey, differing from a fran in being personally 
approved of by the Sultan, and bearing his special 
mark, which is considered to render it irrevocable. 

1858 Lp. Matmessury Jem. Ex-minister (1884) IL. 126 
He will take this opportunity, if he finds one, to urge on the 
Sultan the observance of the Hatti. f 

a. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2320/2 The Chiaus Basha .. with 
Tears, gave him the Hattesheriff (or Imperial Decree). 
1799 TRoupripce in Naval Chron. XXIII. 23 It was a 
hattesheriff. 1861 T. H. Dyer Mod. Europe 1. 9 The 
Sultan .. promulgated his decrees in /ir7zans, or simple 
commands, and Hattischeri/s or rescripts. ’ 

B. 1876 GLapstone Bulg. Horrors 11 ‘The reforms, which 
were publicly enacted in an Imperial Firman or Hatti- 
humayoum. 1888 Eyxcycl. Brit, XXIII. 651/2 The Porte 
published a firman, the Wa/ti-Hamaiun, professing to abolish 
‘every distinction making any class of the subjects of the 
empire inferior to any other class’. 

Ha-tting, v//. 5b. [f. Har z. and sd. + -InG1,] 
a. =Hart-makina. b. Material forhats. ec. The 
covering of a tan-pit with its hat of bark: see Hat 
sb.6a. . The taking off or lifting of the hat 


in reverence or courtesy ; giving a hat. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 542 Hatting isa business long 
established. 1853 Morir Zanning, etc. 208 ‘The hatting 
of the pit iscompleted. 1880 G. ALLENin Academy 24 Jan. 
59/1 The kneeling, bowing, and hatting of modern Europe. 

+ Hattir,a. Sc. Obs. rave’. Ofmaple. (It 


renders L. acernus.) 

1513 DouGias A?nezs Ui. ili. [ii.] 99 This hors. .Of hattyr 
[1553 haltir] geistis beildit wp. 

Hattock. dia/. Also haddock, huttock. 
[app. a dim. of Har sé.; see -OCK.] 


+1. A little hat. Sc. Obs. 

rsor Doucias Pal. Hon. 1. 153 And Quintine with ane 
huttok on his heid. 1662 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials III. 604 
(Lsobel Gowdie's Confession) 1 haid a little horse, and wold 
say ‘ Horse and Hattock, in Divellis name!’ And than we 
vold flie away, quhair ve vold. a@1800 Yamie Telfer in 
Scott Black Dwarf viii, Now horse and hattock speedilie 
They that winna ride for Telfer’s kye, Let them never 
look in the face o’ me. 1828 Scorr 7. MW. Perth vii, Get 
your boots and your beasts—horse and hattock, I say. 

2. a. A shock of standing sheaves of corn, the 
tops of which are protected by two sheaves laid 
along them with their bottoms in contact in the 
centre, and their heads slanting downwards, so 
as to carry off rain. b. The two covering sheaves 
themselves, called also in various districts head- 
sheaves and hoods. (This is prob., from the etymo- 


logy, the earlier sense.) dal. 

1674 Ray NV. C. Words 24 Hattock, a Shock containing 
12 Sheaves of Corn. 1763 R. Burn Zccl. Law II. 406 It 
[rape-seed] is never bound up in sheaves, or made into hat- 
tocks. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 280 
The grain ..is mostly set up into what are provincially 
termed stooks, stouks, shocks or hattocks. 1846 Brockett’s 
NV. C. Gloss. (ed. 3) I. 234 The huttock consists of ten 
sheaves of corn, set two and two upright, with two hoods, 
one at each end to cover them. 1849 Frul. KR. Agric. Soc. 
X. 1. 133 The wheat is..immediately put into small ‘had- 
docks’ or ‘mows’. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., 
Hattocks, sheaves of corn inverted over the ‘mow’ to protect 
it from wet. The two end sheaves of the ‘mow’, which 
consists of eight sheaves, are taken as hattocks for the re- 
maining six. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Huttock. 

+Hattrel. Ods. Forms: 4 haterel, hat-, 
haatreel, 5 haterell(e, hatrelle, hattrel. [ME. 
a. OF. haterel, hasterel, hatrel, nape of the neck, 
head.] The apex or crown of the head; also, the 


nape of the neck ; the neck. 

a1325 Prose Psalter cxxviii[i]. 4 Our Lord ri3tful shal 
keruen the haterels of the sinzers [cervices peccatorum). 
1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 1492 Fra pe haterel oboven 
croun..tyl be sole of be fot doun. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov, Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 80 It wendys vp to be haterell 
with attempre hete. 14.. om. in Wr.-Wiilcker 674/4 Hec 
vertex, hatrelle. c1440 Partonope 3492 Joye and sorow 
take hym be the haterell. c1450 Hrenryson Mor. Fad, 
35 And strake the Hattrel of his head away. c1475 Pict. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 745/14 Hic vertex, a natrelle. 


Hat trick. 

1. Any trick with a hat, e.g, one performed by a 
conjurer. (In quot, applied to securing a seat in 
the House of Commons by placing one’s hat on it.) 

1886 Daily Tel. 10 Apr. ¢/2 He may soon acquire the hat 
trick and other ways of securing a place. 

2. Cricket. The feat of a bowler who takes three 
wickets by three successive balls: considered to 
entitle him to be presented by his club with a new 
hat or some equivalent. 





HAUGH. 


1882 Daily Tel. 19 May, He thus accomplished the feat 
known as the ‘hat trick’, and was warmly applauded. 1896 
West 1st Year at School xxvi, The achievement of the hat- 
trick afforded Eliot the proudest moment of his life. 

Hattyn : see Hicur v. 

+ Hasture. Obs. rare—'. 
-URE.] = HarRep. 

1538 BALE Comedy F. Baptiste in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 1. 
215 lo appeyse thy hature. 

Hatyr, var. Haver sé.2 Oés., clothing. 

Hau- (in ME. and 16th c.): see Hav-. 

Haube, obs. form of ALB. 

c1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 649/11 Hec alba, haube. 

Hauberd(e, -bert, obs. forms of HALBERD. 

Haubergeon, -gioun(e, -gyon, -jeon,-joun, 
obs. forms of HABERGEON. 

+Haubergier. Os. rare. [a. obs. F. haudber- 
gler (1275 in Godefroy, in same sense).] A maker 
of hauberks or coats of mail. 


1481 Caxton Godfrey cx. 168 They were named in theyr 
langage Bam and Cyrra, that is. .the sones of haubergyers. 

Hauberk (ho'ba1k). Forms: 3- hauberk; 
also 3 haubere, 3-5 haubert, 4 haberke, 5 hau-, 
hawbergh(e, 4-6 hawberk(e, -brek, 5-6 hau- 
brek, 6 hawbrik, habrik. [a. OF. hauberc, 
earlier holberc, later (and mod.¥.) haubert = Pr. 
ausberc, It. osbergo, usbergo, med.1.. halsberga, etc., 
a Com. Rom. deriv. of OHG. halsberg, halspere 
mase. (also halsberga fem.) = OE. healsbeorz, ON. 
halsbjorg fem., f. hals neck + -bergan to cover, pro- 
tect (cf. Harpour), The OE. word did not sur- 
vive: the OF. form was introduced in ME. See 
also the deriv. HABERGEON. J ’ 

A piece of defensive armour : originally intended 
for the defence of the neck and shoulders; but . 
already in 12th and 13th c. developed into a long 
coat of mail, or military tunic, usually of ring or 
chain mail, which adapted itself readily to the mo- 
tions of the body. 

1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 99 Wyp haubert noble and ryche. 
Lbid. 174 With swerd or hauberk eny batail to do. ¢1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10029 Hauberk wip plates 
y-burnuscht ful wel. c 1386 Cuaucer Kvt.’s 7. 1573 The 
Statue of Mars bigan his hauberk rynge. c1400 Destr. 
Troy 5828 Hurlet purghe the hawbergh, hurt hym full sore. 
¢1450 Merlin 118 Thei .. ronnen agein hym .. and smyten 
hym on the shelde and on the haubrek. 1495 Act 11 Hen. 
VII, c. 64 Armours Defensives, as Jakkes Salettis Brigan- 
dynes..Haubertis Curesses [et¢.]. 1590 SrENSER 7. Q. II. 
vu. 44 And on the haubergh stroke the Prince so sore, That 
quite disparted all the linked frame. 1600 Fairrax Tasso 
1. lxxii. 15 Some dond a curace, some a corslet bright, An 
hawberke some, and some a haberion. 1781 Gipson Decd. 
& F, III. lviii. 434 His breast was defended by an hauberk 
or coat of mail. 1870 LoweLt Study Wind. 242 My ears 
no sweeter music know Than hauberk’s clank with saddle- 
bow. 1887 Bowen Virg. dineid v. 259 Hauberk woven of 
polished chain. 

+b. worn as a garment for penance. Obs. 

€1305 Edmund Conf. 28 in E. E. P. (1862) 71 Pe moder 
werede harde hare .. and harde hauberk aboue; In suche 
penance heo ladde hire lyf. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. P 980 
Clothing of whiche Ihesu crist is moore apayed than of 
heyres or haubergeons or hauberkes. 

Haubersion(e, haubrischoune, obs. Sc. ff. 
HABERGEON, 

Haubitzer, obs. form of How1rzer. 

Hauceour, -or, obs. forms of Hawser. 

+ Hau‘cepy. Os. [a. F. haussepié, pied, ‘a 
net or engine wherewith Wolues, etc. are caught’ 
Cotgr. ; f. Aausser to raise, lift up + pzed foot.] 
A kind of trap for wolves and other wild beasts. 

c1425 Lk. Huntynge (MS. Bodl. 546, lf. 36b), Also men 
takeb hem yn puttys..and wip haucepys or with yenemous 
powdres bat men gyuep hem yn flesh. 


Hauch, zit. and sb. Sc. [Cf. Ger. hauch breath, 
aspiration.] ‘ The forcible reiterated respiration of 
one who exerts all his strength in giving a stroke’ 
(Jam.); a panting sound. 


1513 DoucLas neis vu. ix. 79 With mony pant, and 
felloun hauchis and quhaikis. 


Hauch, Hauck, obs. ff. Haveu, Hawk. 

Haud, Sc. form of Hoxp. 

Hauerite (haw éroit). iz. [Named by Hai- 
dinger, 1846, after Von Hauer, an Austrian geolo- 
gist.] Native disulphide of manganese, occurring 
in reddish-brown crystals, usually octahedral. 

1847 Amer. Frnt. Sc. Ser. u. LV. 108 Hauerite belongs 


to Mohs’ order of blende. 1892 Dana’s Min. 87 The 
hauerite crystals are sometimes coated with pyrite. 


Hauf, Sc. f. Har; var. of Howrr Sc. 

Haugh (hay, hax, haf). Sc. and north. dial. 
Forms: 4 halche, 4-6 hawch, 4-7 hawgh, 5- 
haugh (8 haw); also in north. Engl. halgh as in 
Greenhalgh. [app. a phonetic descendant of OE. 
healh, halh ‘corner, nook’ (see HALE sd.%): cf. 
Sc. sauch, saugh :—OE. sealh; Sc. tauch =ME.tal3.] 

A piece of flat alluvial land by the side of a river, 
forming part of the floor of the river valley. 

The original sense was perh. ‘corner or nook (of land) in 


the bend or angle of the river’. A northern stream usually 
crosses and recrosses the floor of its valley, striking the 


[irreg. f. Hate v. + 


HAUGHT. 


base of the slope on each side alternately, and forming a more 
or less triangular ‘haugh’ within its bend, on each side in 
turn. 

(814 Charter of Canwulf in Cod, Dipl. 1. 257 Of bam 
zebyhte..od cyninges healh. 967 Charter of Oswald Ibid. 
III. 19 Se westra easthealh.] 1375 BarBour Bruce xvi. 336 
In the hawch [v. x. halche, hawgh] of Lyntoun-le. 1513 
Douctas 4neis xii. Prol, 22 Amyd the hawchis, and euery 
lusty vaill. 1525-6 Durh. MS. Cell. Roll, Operantibus apud 
Rayls circa le haughe in bearparke. 1637-530 Row Hist. Kirk 
(1842) 330 Inundations of waters took away to the sea wholl 
large haughs full of shorn corne. 1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3), 
Hlaw..in the North it signifies a green plot of Ground in a 
Valley. 1786 Burns Scotch Drink iii, Let husky Wheat 
the haughs adorn. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 15 
All the land, which has been occasionally flooded, time 
immemorial, is commonly called Haugh. 1809 Lp. Minto 
in Scott's Fant. Lett, (1894) I. 157, I..hope one day to see 
his wandering staff planted in some Teviot haugh. 1827 


Mackenzir Hist. Newcastle 11. 743 Proposed to excavate 


the haughs above bridge. 
b. attrib., as haugh-land. 

1794 Statist. Acc. Scot., Lanark. X11. 34 (Jam.) The 
haugh-ground is generally ploughed 3..years for oats. 1805 
Trans. Soc. Arts XXIII. 61 A quantity of haugh-land. 
a@ 1852 Maccitiivray Wat. Hist. Dee Side (1855) 255 The 
stream .. covers all the haugh lands with its turbid waters. 
1873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. iti. 81 The great haugh flats. 

Haugh, obs. f. Hor, Haw zzz. and sb.4 

Haught (hot), a. arch. Forms: a. 5-6 haute, 
hawt(e, 6 halt, 6-7 haut, hault(e. 8. 6-haught. 
[orig. Aaut, hault from contemporary French: see 
Havr a.; corrupted late in 16th c. to haught after 
words like caught, taught, etc. in which gh had 
become mute: perh. influenced by high, hezght.] 

1, High in one’s own estimation ; bearing oneself 
loftily; haughty. arch. 

a, 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas v. xxiv. (1554) 138a, He was 
haute in his prosperitie. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. 516 
Many hawte wordys were blowen on eyther partye. 1531 
Exyor Gov. 1. v, A proude and haulte countenaunce. 1648 
Mitton Ps. 1xxx. 35 Nations proud and haut. 

B. 1608 Suaxs,. Rich. I, v.i.254 (2nd Qo.) North. Mylord. 
Rich. No Lord of thine, thou haught insulting man. 1814 
Scotr Ld. of [sles 1. xxxi, That bearing haught and high, 
Which common spirits fear! 1875 BrowninG Jun Album 
1 33 As the haught high-bred bearing and dispose. 

+2. Of exalted character, esp. in the matter of 
courage ; high-minded, noble; lofty. Ods. 

a. 41470 TirtorrT Czsar (1530) 12 He was a man of haute 
courage. 1556 J. Heywoop Sfder § F. lix. 97 With corage 
hawte, Thonset to giue, this castell to assawte. 1565 GoLp- 
ING Ovid's Met. 1v. (1593) 99 Valiant deedes and halt ex- 
ploits. @1577 Sir T. Smitu Commw. Eng, 11. xxvii. (1609) 
97 The nature of our Nation is free, stout, hault, ; 

B. 1590 SPENSER /’. Q.1. vi. 29 His courage haught Desyrd 
of forreine foemen to be knowne, 

+ 3. Of exalted rank or station; high-born, noble. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur u. vi, Galahad the haute [1634 
haughty] prynce. 1553 Bate Gardiner's De Vera Obed. 
F iij, In hault estate of worldly power. 1590 GreENE O77. 
Fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 106/r That boast the pride of haught 
Latonas son. a 1627 Mippieton & Row.ey S¢. Gipsy 11. ii, 
As brave a Spaniard As ever spake the haut Castilian tongue. 

+4. High, in literal and other senses. Of hawt 
grees, tr. F. de haute grazsse, ‘ full, plumpe, goodlie, 
fat, well-fed, in good liking’ (Cotgr.). (In Bailey 
prob. only Fr.) Ods. 

c1460 J. Russet, Bk, Nurture 409 Capon, & hen of hawt 
grees, pus wold bey be dight. 1587 Turperv. 7rag. T. 
(1837) 5, I know how haut thy muse doth flie. [1731 Battery, 
Haut, high or shrill... Haut Contre (in Musick Books) 
signifies Counter Tenor. Hawt Dessus, first Treble.] 

. Comb., as haught-hearted, -minded. 

1540-1 Exyot Jmage Gov. (1556) 23 Haulte mynded and 
sterne towardes the communaltee. 1547-64 BAuLDWIN 
Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 103 Th’ ambicious and hautehearted 
felowe. 1595 Lng. Tripe-wifé (1881) 145 Haught minded, 
and hot spirited Simon. 

Haughte, obs. pa. pple. of Hatcu v.1 

Haughtily (ho'tili), adv. Also 6 hawt-. [f. 
Haveuty + -y 4%.] Inahaughty manner; proudly, 


arrogantly. 

1573-80 Baret AW. H 261 Hawtily, elate .. excelse. 
161r Biste Micah ii. 3 Neither shall ye goe haughtily. 
a1720 SHEFFIELD (Dk. Buckhm.) Ws, (1753) II. 176 To be 
neither remiss, nor haughtily imperious. 1832 MacauLay 
Armada 1g Haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance 
the bells. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xvi, He .. strode 
haughtily out of the office. 

Haughtiness (h9'tinés). 
halt-, etc. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 

1. The quality of being haughty ; loftiness of de- 
meanour ; pride, arrogance, disdainfulness. 

1555 Epren Decades 165 He coulde not longe abyde the 
hautynes of Petrus Arias. 1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. 
xxxi. 23 The hawltinesse wherewith they be pufft up. 1592 
Warner Alb, Eng. vil. xxxvii. (1612) 179 Honors made 
him haughtie, and his haughtines to erre. 1645 Mitton 
Tetrach. (1851) 206 To lay their hautinesse under a severity 
which they deserv’d. 1745 Swirt W722. I/, Lett., etc. 1768 
IV. 261 King William discovered so much haughtiness and 
disdain, both in words and gestures, 1872 J. L. Sanrorp 
Estim. Eng. Kings, Chas. I, 331 The dignity of bearing .. 
was..often replaced and travestied by a frigid haughtiness. 

b. as a mock title. 

1641 Mitton Animadv. Wks. 1738 I. 76 To send home 
his Haughtiness well bespurted with his own Holy-water. 
1794 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Ode Wks. 1812 III. 26x Their 
most high Haughtinesses. 

+2. Exalted character, loftiness, nobility, gran- 


deur ; loftiness (of courage), bravery. Obs. 


Also 6-7 haut-, 
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1564 Gotpinc Fustine 77 (R.) In hautinesse of courage .. 
and in strength of body, he farre excelled all. 1577-87 
HotinsuHep Chron, III. 1176/1 Which answer .. moued a 
maruellous shout and reioising..the haltinesse thereof was 
so wonderfull. 1613 Purcuas Pilevimage 1. ix. 44, I hope 
that the haughtinesse of the Attempt. .shall rather purchase 
pardon to my slippes, then blame for my rashnesse. 


+ Hau‘ghtly, adv. Ols. In 6 hawt-, haute-. 
[f. Haueur a. +-Ly 2.] = Havenriny. 

1523 SKELTON Garl, Laurel 1117 She loked hawtly and 
gaveonmeaglum, 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 
77 b, So hautely and arrogantly enhaunced. 1586 WARNER 
Alb, Eng. m1. xvi. (1589) 67 As haughtelie doest thou reuenge, 
as humblie I repent. 


+ Hau‘ghtness. Ods. In 5-6 hault(e-. [f. 
HAUGHT a. +-NESS.] = HAUGHTINESS. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. IW. xvii. 280 Dyuerse deuyses 
taken by haultnesse fro the tyme ryght auncyent. 1548 
Upati Erasm. Par. Luke iv. 58 High solemnitie and haulte- 
nesse of countinaunce. 1594 CAREW Tasso (1881) 114 O 
how she haultnes now and pride forgoes ! 


Haughtonite (ho‘tonsit). Wn. [Named 1878, 
after Dr. S. Haughton.] <A variety of BiorirE, in 


which iron replaces much of the magnesium, 

1878 Min. Mag. V. 183 Plates of bronzy Biotite (or 
Haughtonite). 1881 Academy 6 Nov. 350 The black mica 
which Dr. Heddle described as Haughtonite. 


Haughty (hoi), a. Forms: a. 6 haltie, 
haultie, -y, hawtie, -y, 6-7 hautie, -y. B. 6- 
haughty. [Anextension of hawt, Havcura., either 
as in dusk-y, worth-y, or simply by assimilation to 
doughty, mighty, naughly, weighty, etc. ] 

1. High in one’s own estimation; lofty and dis- 
dainful in feeling or demeanour ; proud, arrogant, 
supercilious. (Of persons, their action, speech, etc.) 

a. 1530 Patscr. 315/1 Hawty as one that is proude, “az/- 
tain. 1863 Mirr. Mag., Rich. III, x, Puft vp in pride, so 
hawtie then I grewe. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xxi. 55 
Hautie wordis. 1659 Hammonp On Ps, xlv. 4 The prides 
ofthe hautiest heathen obdurate hearts. 1667 Mitton ?. L. 
Iv. 858 The Fiend. .like a proud Steed reind, went hautie on. 

B. 1898 FLorio, Orgogdioso, proude, disdainefull, haughtie. 
1611 Biste Ps. cxxx. 1 Lord, my heart is not haughtie. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. v. 852 Whereat rejoic’d Th’ Apostat, and 
more haughty thus repli’d, 1725 De For Voy. round World 
(1840) r9r The cruel haughty temper of the Spaniards. 1876 
Rock Text. Fabr. 105 Thehumble broom-plant—the haughty 
Plantagenet’s device. 

b. fig. Of an appearance that seems to claim or 
assume superiority; imposing in aspect; grand, 
stately, dignified: often withsome mixture ofsense 3. 

1s83 T, Wasuincton tr. Wicholay’s Voy. m1. v. 78 With 
their great tufts of feathers upon their heads, they seem in 
their appearance proude and hawty. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. 11. 641 His haughty Crest. 1700 T. Brown tr. 
Fresny’s Amusem. Ser. & Com. 86 Philosophers build those 
hauty Edifices they call Systems. 1850 W. Irvine Mahomet 
lv. 254 I'll carry the war into yon haughty mountains. 

2. Of exalted character, style, or rank; elevated, 
lofty, eminent ; high-minded, aspiring; of exalted 
courage or bravery. arch. 

a. 1863 B. Goocr Eglogs, etc. (Arb.) 72 The hawtye verse, 
that Maro wrote. 1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 438 
Sithence your estate is so hautieand high. 1577-87 Hotin- 
SHED Chron. III. 1171/2 His stoutnesse and haltie courage. 
1667 Mitton P. LZ, 1x. 484 Of courage hautie, and of limb 
Heroic built. 

B. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 25 Men of haughtie 
corage, that no force or strength of Indians can offende. 
1sgo SPENSER /. Q. 11. x. 1 Who now shall give unto me 
words and sound Equall unto this haughty enterprise? 
1613 Purcuas Pilerimage (1614) 280 These their haughtie 
attempts were stayed. 1805 Scotr Last Minstr. v1. xxiii, 
No haughty feat of arms I tell. 

+3. High, lofty (in literal sense). Ods. (Often 
with some shade of sense 1.) 

1570 B, Goocr Pop. Kingd. 1. (1880) 50b, From the 
toppes of hawtie towres. 1576 FLeminc Panop/. Epist. 272 
Plantes as growe in highe mountaines, in loftie and hautie 
places. Jdzd. 288 Others .. pufft upp in the pride of their 
nature, advaunce themselves to the hautie heavens. 1578 
Mirr. for Mag. 11. Vortiger xiii. (1610) 206 God who rules 
the haughtie heauen a hygh. 162r G. Sanpys Ovid's Met. 
vit, (1626) 156 In mind they beare Their ancient fall and 
haughtie places feare. ’ 

4. Comb.,ashaughty-hearted,-minded,-stomached. 

1576 Fieminc Panopl, Epist.5 Some .. report you to be 
proude and hautie harted. 1605 Txyall Chev. 1. iii. in 
Bullen O. PZ. 11]. 281 Were his power and spirit Ten times 
more hauty-ventrous. @1777 Fawkes tr. Apollon, Rhod., 
Argonautics 11. (R.), The haughty-minded Pelias, 

Haugou, -gout, obs. forms of Haur-cour. 


+Hauht, haht. 0s. Also 3 ha3t (a3te). 
[Cf. ON. hetta (:—*hdhtjin) danger, peril, risk.] 
Peril, risk. 

c1200 Vices & Virtues 11 Hu michel haht hit is godes 
forbod to brekene. — /éid. 87 Ac Sat is michel hauht, 
bute du hierof neme michele 3ieme. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 486 
Of his soule bed mikel ha3t. /4/d. 2082 Ic am in sor3e and 
ha3t. did. 3384 Amalechkes folc fledde for a3te of dead. 


Hauke, hauker, obs. ff. Hawk, Hawker. 

Haukim, obs. form of Hakim. 

Haul (h9l),v. Forms: 6-8 hall, 7 hawle, 7-9 
hawl, 7—- haul. [A variant spelling of Hatz v.1, 
in 16th c. also ha//; representing a different pho- 
netic development of ME. dale (hal): cf. smead/, 
beside OE. smzel, ME. smal, smale, Sc. smale,smail. 
For the spelling au, aw, which dates only from 
17th c., cf. craw/.]} 








HAUL, 


lL. trans. To pull or draw with force or violence ; 


to drag, tug (esp. in nautical language). 

1581 Petrie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 110 If hee 
hung backe, hee shall be halled forward. 1597 SHAKs. 2 
Hen. IV, v. v. 37 Thy Dol .. is in base Durance, and con- 
tagious prison: Hall’d thither by most Mechanicall and 
durty hand. 1626 Carr. Smitu Accid. Yung. Seamen 27 
Heaue out your top-sayles, hawle your sheates. 1667 
Drypen Tempest t.i, All within, Haul catt, haul catt, haul 
catt, haul. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 17 Hawl down 
both Top-sails close. ¢cx1680 BEveripGE Sern. (1729) 1. 352 
See him hall’d from one judgement seat to another. 1773 
Goxpsm. Stoops to Cong. 111. (Globe) 664/t Didn’t I see him 
hawl youabout like a milk-maid ? 1787 WinTER Syst. Husd. 
tor The expence of halling must be governed by the distance 
they are halled from, 1798 CoLermpcE Satyrane's Lett. i. 
in Biog. Lit. (1882) 246 We hauled anchor, and passed 
gently up the river. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 264 
They were pushing and hawling every body about. 1853 
Reape Chr. Fohnstone 160 He began to haul in the net. 
1885 Manch. Exam. 24 Feb, 5/2 [They] would rather be 
stoned and hauled before the magistrates. 

Jig. 1725 N. Ropinson 7%, Physick 141 There is no Neces- 
sity always to hall in fermenting Humours to cause pain. 

+b. Lo search, examine thoroughly, overhaul 
(cf. drag). Obs. rare. 

1666 Woop Lif (O. H. S.) II. 83 Continually hauling 

taverns and alehouses [for undergraduates]. 
+e. collog. ‘To worry, torment, pester. Ods. 

1678 R. Barctay Afol. Quakers xiv. v. 506 They went up 
and down..preaching..tho’ daily beaten, whipped, bruised, 
halled, and imprisoned therefore. 1737 WHISTON Yosephus, 
Antig. x1x.i. § 1 Caius..pulled and hauled its other citizens, 
especially the senate. 1743 Gay Distress’d Wife v. Wks. 
(1772) 328, I won’t be haul’d and worried. 

d. collog. To bring # for a reprimand, to call to 
account. Also, to haulover the coals (see COALSO. 12). 

1795 NeEtson 25 Nov. in Nicolas Disf, (1845) II. 107, I 
think the Admiral will be hauled over the coals for not 
letting me have ships. 1865 LivincsTONE Zamdesz vi. 142 
The first native .. refused to sell his fowls at the Govern- 
ment prices [and] was hauled up before the irate command- 
ant, 1882 B W. Ramsay Recoll. Mil. Serv. 1. ix. 215 
They were all young officers..and probably at times require 
to be hauled up sharply. 1893 St. Ausyn Funior Dean 
xxix. 233 He was what, in figurate undergraduate language 
is termed ‘hauled’, 

2. intr. To pull, tug (a@¢ or upon something). 

1743 Butketey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 115 All Hands 
haul’d. 1791 ‘G. Gampapo’ Azz. Horsenz. ix. (1809) 106, 
I..pull’d, and haul’d, to try to turn him [a horse]. 1857 
Lawrence Guy Liv, xiv. 129 He was hauling nervously at 
the reins. 1859 ReaDE Love me Little Il. iv. 177 He.. 
made the rope fast to her [the schooner’s] thwart, then haul- 
ing upon it, brought the lugger alongside. 

b. intr. for vefl. in passive sense. 

1797 Netson in A. Duncan Life (1806) 42, I found .. the 
Spanish ensign hauling down. 1871 Patcrave Lyr. Poems 
138 Till their flag hauls down to the foe, 

3. Naut. (intr.) To trim the sails, etc. of a ship 
so as to sail nearer to the wind (also ¢o haul up) ; 
hence more generally, to change or turn the ship’s 
course; to sail ina certain course. (Also ¢vavs, with 
the ship as object; also, to sail along @ coast.) 

1557 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 113 We halled 
off our ships to fetch the winde as neer as wee coulde. 
azsg9 H. Smitu Jéid. (1599) I. 445 The wind being at 
West, we did hall the coast Hast northeast, and East.. Wee 
.. hald along the coast East and East southeast, and all 
the same night wee halled Southeast, and Southeast by 
East. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 51 He halled into the 
Harbour, close to the Island. 1743 WooproorE in Hanway 
Trav. (1762) I. 1. xxiii. ror We haul’d round Zeloi island 
for Baku bay. J/é7d. 1v. lix. 272 Hauling out north north- 
east. 1806 A. Duncan Wedson 48 The enemy .. hauled up 
on the Terpsichore’s weather-beam. 1858 C. Kirton in 
Merc. Marine Mag. V. 209, I hauled in to S. 23° E., true. 
Lbid., 1 told the Chief Officer to haul her off four points. 

b. Phr. 70 haul upon or to the wind, also trans. 
to haul (a ship) ox a wind, and to haul the (her, 
our, etc.) wind: to bring the ship round so as to 


sail closer to the wind. 

1726 SHetvockeE Voy. round World (1757) 328 Unwilling 
to run ., into the enemy’s clutches, I hauled again on a 
wind. 1762 Fatconer Shigwr. u. Argt., The ship bears 
up: again hauls upon the wind. 1768 Wares in PAi/. 
Trans, LX, 112 At 15 h. we hauled the wind to the south- 
ward. 1797 Netson in A. Duncan Lif (1806) 40 The 
Spanish fleet .. hauled to the wind on the larboard tack. 
1806 A. Duncan Welson 24 The enemy hauled their wind 
and made off. 1829 Marryat 7. Mildmay xxi, My inten- 
tion is to..haul dead ona wind. 1835.— Pirate xiv, The 
Enterprise took in her topmast studding-sail, and hauled 
her wind. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., Haul your 
wind, or haul to the wind, signifies that the ship’s head is 
to be brought nearer to the wind. 


ce. transf. and fig. (intr. and trans.) To change 
one’s course of action; to withdraw, retreat; to 


make one’s way, to come or go. sep 

1802 T. Jerrerson Wit. (1830) III. 495 He took it in 
mortal offence, and from that moment has been hauling off 
to his former enemies. 1825 Blackw. Mag. XVIII. 177 
Such works haul but slowly into this northern region. 1858 
B. Taytor Northern Trav. xxii. 230 The morning looked 
..threatening, but the clouds gradually hauled off to the 
eastward. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bk., Haul my wind, 
an expression when an individual is going upon a new line 
of action, : : 

4. Of the wind: To change direction, shift, veer. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Echars, a wind that 
veers and hauls; a light and variable wind. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef, Mast xxxi. 111 The wind hauled to the south- 
ward. 1864 LoweE.. Fireside Trav. 123 The wind also is 
hauling round to the right quarter. 1867 SmytuH Sailor's 


HAUL. 


Word-bk., Haul round, said when the wind is gradually 
shifting towards any particular point of the compass. 

Haul (h9l), 4. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The act of hauling; a pull, a tug; sfec. the 
draught of a fishing-net. 

1670 W. Hacke Collect. Voy. (1699) Il. 82 We caught in 
our Sean at one Haul no less than seven Hundred. 1726 
Tuomson Winter 627 The leap, the slap, the haul. 1780 
A. Younc Tour rel. I. 220* The largest hawl, taking 1452 
salmon, 1868 Prarp Water-Farm. viii. 87 This first haul 
of the net. 187r Proctor Light Sc. 156 On October 5th.. 
both the sun and the moon will give a particularly vigorous 
haul upon the earth’s waters. . 

b. With adv., as hazl-down, the act of hauling 
down. Haul-down promotion: see HAULING vl, 


sb. b, quot. 1867. ‘ 

1882 Navy List July 512/2 Haul down promotions abolished 

by Circular 75, of roth November 1874. 
. concr, a. A draught of fish. 

1854 H. MiLLer Sch. § Schw. xx. (1860) 212 The entire 
haul consisted of rather more than twelve barrels. 1885 
L’pool Daily Post 30 June 4/8 When they make good hauls 
of fish the price immediately drops. 

b. Rope-making. (See first quot.) 

1794 Rigging § Seamanship 1. 55 A Haul of Yarn is 
about four-hundred threads, when warped off the winches, 
with a slight turn in it, to be tarred. /d7d. 61 It is generally 
tarred in hauls, as other rope. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. s.v., 
The haul is dragged through a g7if, gape, or sliding nipper 
which expresses superfluous tar. 

3. fig. The act of ‘drawing’ or making a large 
profit or valuable acquisition of any kind ; concr. 
the thing or amount thus gained or acquired. 

1776 A. Apams in ¥. Q. Adams’ Fam. Lett. (1876) 220, 
I think we madea fine haul of prizes. 1826 Scorr ¥rz/. 
(1890) I. 176 If Ican but wheedle him out of a few anecdotes, 
it would be a great haul. 1891 Lzt. World 24 Apr. 396/1 
£25,000 is said to be the great haul made .. as the result of 
his recent lecturing tour, 

4. Comb, haul-rope, a rope for hauling some- 


thing ; haul-seine, a large seine that is hauled, a 
drag-seine. 

1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. Suppl., Haul Seine. 1890 O. 
Crawrurp Round Calendar in Portugal 32, I have seen 
the whole population of a coast hamlet .. at the haul-ropes, 
and drawing home. .the harvest of the sea. 

Haulage (h9:lédz). [f. as prec. + -AGE.] 

1. The action or process of hauling or pulling; 
the traction or conveyance of a load in a wagon or 
other vehicle; the amount of force expended in 
hauling (quot. 1883). 

1826 J. ApAmson S&. Liform. Rail-roads 39 The company 
have actually let the haulage of their coal. 1857 SmiLes 
Stephenson ix. 81 The haulage was both tedious and expen- 
sive. 1883 Manch. Exam.7 Nov. 5/5 The impossible gra- 
dient of one in 25... is .. denounced .. as the haulage would 
have to be trebled, and three horses employed in place of one. 

2. The expense of or charge for hauling. 

1864 in WessTER. 1869 Sat. Rev, 19 June 822 He esti- 
mates his pair of cottages..at 2057. plus the haulage. 

3. ‘A traction-way’ (Smyth Saz/or’s Word-bk.). 
4. attrib. and Comb., as haulage-clip (see quot. 
1883), -fower, -road, -rope, -work. 

1864 Reader 7 May 594 The diminution of haulage power 
owing to the wheels becoming rail-bound, 1883 GresLry 
Gloss. Coal Mining, Haulage Clif, levers, jaws, wedges, etc., 
by which trams, singly or in trains, are connected to the 
hauling ropes, 1896 Mrs. H. Warp Sir G. Tressady 555 
The air in the haulage road was clearing fast. 

Haulbergyn, obs. form of HABERGEON. 

+ Haul-bowline, -bowling = Hatn-BowLine. 

1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Haul-bowlings, the old 
name for the able-bodied seamen. 

Hauld, Sc. f. Honp. 

Hauler (ho'loz). [f. Haun v, + -rrl.] One 
who or that which hauls ; a man employed in hanl- 
ing something, e.g. coal in a mine (= Havtigr). 

1674 N. Farrrax Bulk §& Selv. Ep. Ded., Whatever is 
a Nonesuch, will draw enough as ’tis, without the Hogou of 
the stifling Haulers. 1846 Worcester, Hauler, one who 
draws. 1889 Cent. Dict., Hauler..2. A device for catching 
fish, consisting of several hooks connected together and hauled 
through the water by a line..as, a hauler for bluefish. 1892 
Labour Commission Gloss., Drawers, also called ‘haulers’, 
are the workmen in a coal mine who fill the tubs at the face 
and draw or haul them to the pit bottom, 

Haulier (h9lie1). [f Haun v. + -mr, cf. 
collier, sawyer and HALLIER!.] A man employed 
in hauling or pulling something; sfec. a workman 
in a coal mine who pulls or drives the tubs which 
convey the coal from the working to the bottom 
of the shaft. 

1577 Hanmer Anc, Eccl, Hist. (1585) 461 Maister .. of the 
hauliers. 1892 Daily News 27 Aug. 5/4 They found in the 
upper roadway two hauliers or carters .. overcome by the 
foul gas. 1893 Times g Aug. 9/2 The hauliers employed 
at the Prince of Wales Colliery, Risca. 

Hauling (ho lin), v2/. 5d. [f. Haun v.+-1nel.] 
The action of pulling, dragging, or traction. 

1626 Cart. SmitH Accid. Vng. Seamen 4 The Marshall is 
to..see Justice executed ., ducking at Yards arme, hawling 
vnder the Keele. 1658-9 Burton’s Diary (1828) III. 134 
There will be hauling and pulling, and irregular proceedings. 
1731 Swirt Adv. Repealing Test Wks. 1841 II. 243/2 Pullings 
and haulings backward and forward. 1884 West. Morn, 
News 2 Aug. 8/t The hauling down of the signal, 

b. attrib. and Comb. 

179% Selby Bridge Act 3 To..make any hauling roads. 
1793 SMEATON dystone L. § 212 The hawling track for the 
navigation by horses, 1837 Marryat Dog-/iend x, He is 
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drawn aft by a hauling line. 1867 Smytn Sazlor's Word-bk. 
Hauling down vacancy, the colloquialism expressive of the 
promotion of a flag-lieutenant and midshipman on an ad- 
miral’s hauling down his flag. 

Hauling, ///. a. [-1nc?.] That hauls. 

1891 ‘I’. Harpy Yess I. 170 A driver sitting upon one of the 
hauling horses. 

Haulm, halm (hom, ham), sé. Forms: 
halm, healm, 6-7 halme, hawme, ham(e, 7-5 
hawm, 7-9 haum, 5- halm, 7- haulm. (See 
also Heim sd.) [OE. healm=OS. (MDu., Du.), 
OHG. (MHG., mod.G.) alm stem or stalk of 
grass, stalk of a plant, ON. Aé/mr (Sw., Da. hain) 
straw:—OTeut. *ha/mo-z, repr.a pre-Teut.*kalmos: 
cf. Gr, xddapos, L, calamus reed.] 

a. collective sing. The stems or stalks of various 
cultivated plants, as peas, beans, vetches, hops, 
potatoes, etc., now less commonly of corn or grass ; 
esp. as left after gathering the pods, ears, etc., and 
used for litter or thatching; straw. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter \xxxii{i]. 14 [13] Swe swe halme biforan 
onsiene windes. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11.134 zenim cetelhrum 
and berenhealm, zebeern & gnid togedere. /did. 148 zenim 
rizgen healm eft and beren. c1440 Promp. Parv. 223/2 
Halm, or stobyl..st#pulda. 1570 Stanford Churchw. Acc. in 
Antiguary Apr. (1888) 170 For hame to thatche the churche 
howse. 1573 Tusser Hvsé, lvii. (1878) 130 The hawme is 
the strawe of the wheat or the rie, which once being reaped, 
they mowe by and bie. 1669 WorLIDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 
282 Finish the gathering and drying of your Hops; cleanse 
the Poles of the Hawm. 1674 Ray S. § Z.C. Words 68 
Haulm or Helm, stubble gathered after the corn is inned. 
1675 Phil. Trans. X. 398 These apparent tangles were the 
ham of the beans. 1725 BrapLtey Fam. Dict. s.v. November, 
Cut off the Asparagus Haulm when it is become Yellow. 
1808 CurweEn con. Meeding Stock 11 note, The potatoe top, 
or haulm, when properly dried, makes very good litter for 
cattle. 1887 Sfectator 23 July 984/2 Peas often producea 
great show of pods on short haulm in a dry summer, 

b. with @ and f/. A stalk or stem (of a bean, 


potato, grass, etc.). 

cgs0 Lindisf. Gos, Matt. iii. 12 Da halmas..forbernes 
fyres in undrysnende. 1623 WHITBoURNE Vew/oundland 5 
Great plenty of greene Pease and Fitches .. the hawmes of 
them are good fodder for cattell. 1847 7/ustr. Lond. News 
24 July 61/2 The decaying haulms of the potato, 188x 
Darwin Veg. Mould 117 A thin cylindrical object such as a 
haulm of grass. 

e. attrib, 

1862 T. Hucues in Macm. Mag. V. 241/2 They..came 
Heo haulm walls and hurdles, within which were a flock of 
sheep. 

Haulm, v. [f. prec.sb.] ¢vans. To lay (straw or 
haulm) straight for thatching. (See also Heum 2.3) 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 60 Sometimes..wee have 
beene forced to hawme wheate and rye stubble and there- 
with to thatch our stackes. 1767 A. Younc Farmer's Lett. 
to People 205 Haulming, at one shilling and six-pence. 1846 
Frnt. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 1. 40 Without having to wait for 
haulming the stubble. : f 

Haulmy (ho-mi, ha'mi), z. [f. as prec. + -y.] 
Having haulms; having long or large haulms. 

1669 WorLIDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) Gloss., Hawzy, long- 
stalked, did. 19 ‘The Grass ..is much discoloured, and 
grown so hawmy.  /d7d. 326 Pease or other haw[mly stuff. 

Haulse, haulser, obs. ff. HALsEv.2, HAWSER. 

Haul-seine: see Haut sé. 4. 

Haulster. [f. Havunz.+-sTer: cf. HAuLer.] 
A man or beast that hauls; a horse used to haul. 

1882 Daily News 23 Mar. 5/6 Four of Pickford’s most 
magnificent haulsters were in the shaft team. 

Hault, haultie, haultness, obs. forms of 
Hatt, Haveut, Haut, Havcuty, Havcurness. 

Haultain, -ayn(e, -eyne, -igne, var, Hav- 
TAIN, Ods. 

Hault-boy, -goust, obs. ff. HauTBoy, -aouT. 

Haulyard: see HanyarD. 

Haum(e, obs. form of Havtm, Hamu. 

Haumed, (Her.): see HAwMED, HUMET. 

Haunce, variant of HANcE sé. and v, 

Haunch (honf, hanf), sd.1 Forms: 4-7 hanche, 
haunche, (5 honche), (Sc. 6 hench(e), 6-8 
hanch, 6- haunch, (smod.Sc. hainch),  [a. OF, 
hanche (ONF. hanke), t2th c. in Hatz.-Darm. = Pr., 
Sp., It., Pg. azca hip, buttock of the horse, med.L, 
hancha (1275 in Du Cange), prob. of German 
origin: cf. OHG. anché (enchid, einkd) leg, lit. 
joint. It is only since the 18th c. that the spelling 
haunch has displaced hanch.] 

1. The part of the body, in men and quadrupeds, 
lying between the last ribs and the thigh; the 
lateral expansions of the pelvis; of a horse, that 
part of the hind quarters which extends from the 
reins or the back to the hough or ham, 

a1225 [see 6]. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 9108 And 
nober body, ne be arme, Bledde neuer blode, colde ne warme, 
But was as drye wyp al be haunche, As of a stok were ryue 
a braunche, c1320 Six Tvistr. 1088 In pe haunche ri3t 
Tristrem was wounded sare. c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 176 
Bonys of haunchis ben maad fast wip be lattere boon of be 
rigboon, 1460 Lydeaus Disc. 268 Thorugh herte, other 
thorugh honche, Wyth hys sper he wyll launche. 1500-20 
Dunzar Poems |x. 55 With hoppir hippis, and henches nar- 
row. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Clunis..the buttocke or 
hanche. 1595 Gosson Quippes Upst. Gentlewom. 151 in 
Hazl. Z. P. P. IV. 256 These hoopes, that hippes and 
haunch do hide, 1596 DatryMmPce tr. Les/ie’s Hist. Scot. 





HAUNCH. 


vit. 8x Strukne in the hench or he was war. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapland 130 The Rain-deer..are white not only 
on their belly but on their haunches, 1721-1800 Battey, 
Hanch, the Hip, a Part of the Body. 1735 SomMERVILLE 
Chase 1. 196 On their Haunches rear'd. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloguet’s Anat. 118 ‘The pelvis properly so called, or that 
expansion which constitutes the haunches. 1866 Geo. EtioT 
/, Holt (1868) 12 A fine black retriever. .sat on his haunches, 
and watched him as he went to and fro. 

b. The leg and loin of a deer, sheep, or other 
animal, prepared for, or served at, table. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks, (Roxb.) 320 For bryngenge 
of halffa haunche. 1573-80 Barer A/v. H 66 An hanch of 
venison. a@1612 Harincton Lfig7. u. li. 9, 1 was no ghest, 
Nor ever since did tast of side or haunch. 1712 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 482 » 4 The best Pickle for a Walnut, or Sauce 
for an Haunch of Venison. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece u. i. 
292 When the Huntsmen come in to the Death of the Hart, 
they should cry, Ware Haunch, that the Hounds may not 
breakin tothe Deer. 1859 Add Year Round No. 29. 57 No- 
where can the equal ofa Sussex haunch or saddle be obtained. 

ce. The pelvis as containing the womb, (Cf. 


Scriptural use of /oz7s.) 

1598 SyLvesteR Du Bartas u. i. wv. Handie-crafts 778 
O too fruitfull hanches ! O wretched root ! O hurtfull, hate- 
full branches! 1664 Butter Hd. 11. iii. 693 A Vine, sprung 
from her hanches O’er-spread his Empire with its branches, 

d. fg. The hinder part, the latter end. 

1597 SHAKs. 2 Hen, JV, 1. iv. 92 A Summer Bird, Which 

euer in the haunch of Winter sings The lifting vp of day. 
e. Phrases. (See quot.) 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyci. s.v., Putting hint [a horse] upon 
his haunches..to couple him well, or to put him well together, 
or make him compact.. Vo drag the haunches, is to change 
the leading foot in galloping. _ : 

2. The coxa or basal joint of the leg in insects, 


spiders, and crustaceans, 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 11. 314 The two anteriorfeet 
much larger than the others, with long haunches. /é7d., 
Anterior legs with a blackish blue spot on the internal side 
of the haunches. 1834 McMurrrir Cuvier's Anim. Kingd.- 
302 Xyphosura..the haunches of the first six pair of feet are 
covered with small spines, and perform the office of jaws. 

3. Arch. The side of an arch between the crown 
and the piers, the flank; =HAaNOE sd. 3,q.v. Hence 


the corresponding part of any arched figure, 

1793 Sir G, SuucksurGu in PAil. Trans. LXXXIII. 87 
note, When the arch had stood two years, the haunches were 
filled up with bricks, 1812-16 J. SmitHh Panorama Sc. & 
Art I. 230 Let the substance of the rope, on the convex side, 
be increased in some parts, for example at the haunches}; it 
will then no longer describe a catenary. 1877 Lu. Jewitr 
Half-hrs. among Eng, Antig. 158 The decorations upon 
bells consist of encircling inscriptions, usually on the haunch, 
1881 YounG Zvery Man his own Mechanic § 1173 Thesides 
of the arch between the crown and the piers are called its 
haunches or flanks. 

4. Naut. a. (See quot.1823). b. =Hancesd. 2a. 

1823 Crass Technol. Dict., Haunch, (Mar.) a sudden de- 
crease in the size of a piece of timber, 1867 SmytH Sailor's 
Word-bk., Haunch,a sudden fall or break, as from the drifts 
forward and aft to the waist. The same as hance. 

5. A mechanical contrivance for lowering one end 
of a wine-cask while drawing off the contents. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as + haunch-evil, -hoop, 
joint; haunch-vent Sc. (see quot. 1824); (from 
sense 3), as haunch-stone. Also HAUNCH-BONE, 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 280 Hu ueole be grimme wrastlare of helle 
breid up on his hupe, and werp, mid be haunche turn, into 
golnesse. 1562 Turner Aijb, Baths, Names of Siknesses 
The sciatica or hanchevel, 1824 Mactraccart Gadlovid. 
Encycl., Henchvents, the same with ‘ gores’, pieces of linen 
put into the lower parts of a shirt .. to give ‘vent’ or room 
for the ‘haunch’, 1824 R. CHampBers Trad. Edin. (1825) 
II. 59 There were the breast-knots, two hainch-knots, (at 
which there were also buttons for looping up the gown be- 
hind), 1826 Scotr ¥rn/. (1890) I. 98 A venerable lady who 
always wore a haunch-hoop. 1828 — #. M. Perth xxxiii, 
Henry..swung the ponderous implement far behind his right 
haunch joint. 1883 Suv. W. Palestine II. 407 With 
narrow key-stone and broad haunch-stones, 

Hence Hau‘nchless a@., not having haunches. 
Hau‘nchy a., having prominent haunches. 

1831 TRELAWNY Adv. Younger Son xcvii. (1890) 394 Greasy 
and haunchy brutes. 1834 /7aser’s Mag. IX. 300 Ill-cut, 
and haunchless shape. 

Haunch, sb,2(.Sc.hainch): seeunder Hauncuz.3 

+Haunch, v.! Obs. rare. [f. Hauncw 0.1] 
trans. To bring down (a deer, etc.) upon its 
haunches. 

1605 CAMDEN Rew, (1637) 256 When the said King John 
saw a faire bucke haunched. 

Haunch, v.* [f. Hauncnsé.14a.] ¢vans. To 
reduce in thickness, z#tr. Of a piece of timber : 
To decrease suddenly in thickness. 

1794 Rigveing § Seamanship \. 4 Cleats..are haunched on 
the back with a hollow. /ézd. 3x The square .. haunches 
from thence into the round, 

Haunch, v.2 In Sc. hainch, hench. ff. 
Hauncu sd.! 1, in Se. hatnch, hench.| trans. To 
throw with an underhand movement, the arm being 
jerked against the haunch; ‘to elevate by a sudden 
jerk’ (Jam.). , 

1788 E, Picken Poems 75 (Jam.) To hainch a chield aboon 
the moon, 1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Haunch, Hainch, 
to throw; asastone from the hand by jerking it against the 
haunch, 1894 Crockett Raiders 110 With a pebble 
cunningly ‘henched’, : 

Hence Haunch, Sc. hainch, hainsh sd.,a jerked 
underhand throw; Hauncher, Sc. haincher, 
hencher ; Haunching, henching v/. sd. 


HAUNCH-BONE. 


1824 Mactaccart Gadlovid, Encycl., Hainchine, throw- 
ing, by springing the arm on the haunch. 1843 Harpy in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club Il. No. 11. 54 The bowl. .launched 
in the manner which in Scotland is called a hainsh, being 
precisely the fashion after which the Greek Avoxos was im- 
pelled. did. 58 The bowls were sometimes thrown by 
raising the arm..but more frequently they were propelled 
in the hainshing mode. 1863 J. Brown Biggar, in Yohu 
Leech, etc. (1882) 328 A dextrous hencher of stones. 1894 
Crocketr Lilac Sunbonnet 310 Throwing stones at them 
in the manner known as ‘henchin’. 


Hawnch-bone. The bone of the haunch: 
sometimes applied to the os zmnominatum as a 


whole, but more frequently to the os 2/zwm. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Miller's T. 93 He .. heeld hire harde by 
the haunche bones. 1548-77 Vicary Axat. x. (1888) 84 The 
thye bone..the roundnes that is at the vpper ende..is 
receyued into the..hole of the hanche bone. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. w. vi. 195 The hanch bones in women 
..aré more protuberant then they are in men. 1831 R. 
Knox Cloguet's Anat, 111 The Coxal, Iliac, or Haunch 
Bone .. which is a double unsymmetrical bone .. the largest 
of all the flat bones, and occupies the lateral and anterior 
parts of the pelvis. 1855 RamssporHaM Odstetr. Med. 2 
‘The os ilium, hip or haunch bone, is the largest of the 3 
divisions of the os innominatum. 


Haunched, a. [f. Hauncu sb.1+-ED 2.] Hay- 
ing haunches: usually in comb. 

1611 Cotcr., anchu, big haunched..great hipt. 

Hauwnching. [f. Havncn sd.! 3.] The parts 
of an arch belonging to the haunch collectively. 

1886 Frnt. Franklin Inst. Ser. 11. XCI. 433 The arch was 
of brick while the haunching, as shown by the dotted lines, 
was of rubble. Above the haunching was gravel filling. 


Haunchman, erroneous form of HENCHMAN. 


Hawune, obs. form of Awn. 
1589 Nasue Anat. Absurd. 25 Least..they be choaked 
with the haune before they can come at the karnell. 


Hauns(e, haunsel, obs. ff. Hancr, HANDSEL. 

Haunt (hont, hant), v. Also 3-4 haunten, 
4 hauntyn, hanten, 4-6 haunte, 4-7 hant/(e, 5 
hawntyn. [a. F. hazte-r (12th c. in Littré), of 
uncertain origin: see Diez, Littré, Hatz.-Darm. 

From the uncertainty of the derivation, it is not clear 
whether the earliest sense in F. and Eng. was to practise 


habitually (an action, etc.) or to frequent habitually (a 
place). ‘The order here is therefore provisional.] 
I. trans. +1. To practise habitually, familiarly, 

or frequently. Ods. 

c1230 Hali Meid. 25 Unseli horlinges unlaheliche hit 
haunted in inwarde helle. did. 33 Pe nuten neauer hwat 
hit is & hatieS pat ha haunted. c¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 320 pe kyng said .. be pape .. haunted Maumetrie. 
1362 Lancet. P. PZ, A. Prol. 74 And leueb hit to losels pat 
lecherie haunten. ¢1375 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
(E. E. T. S.) 601 Haunte studie, bau3 pou haue Wel con- 
ceyued pi craft. c1449 Pecock Repm. 11. xi. 214 Men woned 
for to haunte daili contemplacioun. 1809 Barcray Shyp 
of Folys (1874) I. 195 His preceptis hant kepe and exercyse. 
1573 Tusser Husé. \xvii. (1878) 155 The honestie in deede 
I graunt, Is one good point the wife should haunt, ‘To make 
hir husband thriue. 


+2. To use or employ habitually or frequently ; 


refi. to use, accustom, or exercise oneself. Obs. + 

@1340 Hampote Psalter |, 1 Perfor is pis psalme mast 
hauntid [v.7. vsede] in halykirke. c¢1340 — Prose Tr. 
(1866) 20 Men or women the which hauntene leuefully 
worldely goodes. 1382 Wyc.iir Zxod. xiv. 31 The greet 
' hoond that the Lord hauntide ajens hem. — 1 Zim. iv. 7 
Haunte [exerce] thi silf to pite. 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. 
Troy ut. xii, How wyues and maydens in that companie .. 
Haunted be, and used at theyr luste. 1588 J. Metis Briefe 
Instr. Gj, Diuers and sundry goldes .. which .. yee may 
reduce into your vsuall money, such as you daily haunt. 

[1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hant, to haunt, to accustom, 
as a pigeon to its dovecot.] 

3. To resort to frequently or habitually; to fre- 
quent or be much about (a place). 

c12zg0 S. Eng. Leg. J. 413/381 Formest he gan haunti 
wakes. 1297 R. Guouc. (1724) 534 Sir Edward .. hauntede 
tornemiens with wel noble route. 1382 Wyciir Dam. xiii. 
6 These ofte hauntiden the hous of Joachym. c¢ 1394 P. Pé. 
Crede 106 We haunten none tauernes. c1400 Destr. Troy 
2963 Hit were..semly for wemen, Paire houses to haunt & 
holde hom within. c¢c1489 Caxton Blanchardyn lii. 201 
Takyng a waye whiche was not moche haunted. 1529 
More Dyaloge 11, Hunne had haunted heretikes lectures 
by nighte long before. 1538 LELAND /¢zz. III. 33'The Town 
was hauntid with Shippes of diverse Nations. 1585 T. 
Wasuincrton tr. Wicholay's Voy. 11. xxii. 59 b, The Turks 
wives .. delight at al times to haunt the bathes. 1697 Dry- 
pEN Virg. Georg. 1.12 Ye Nymphs that haunt the Moun- 
tains andthe Plains, 1710 WuitwortuH Acc. Russia (1758) 
12 The rest of the country to Astracan .. is haunted by the 
Calmucks, 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. iv. I. 459 She was 
the daughter of a poor Cavalier knight who haunted White- 
hall. 1897 Mary Kincstey W. Africa 46 It is difficult, 
unless you have haunted these seas, to realise the interest 
we take. .there in currents, 

4. To frequent the company of (a person), to as- 
sociate with habitually; to ‘run after’. (Now 
chiefly transferred from 5 b.) 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 37 Yf thou haue 
haunted eny felowe, and thou se hys companye is not 
couenable vnto the, spare it. 1580 SIDNEY Acadia (1622) 5 
A man who for his hospitalitie is so much haunted, that no 
newes stirre, but come to his eares. 1594 Carew Huarte's 
Exam, Wits x. (1596) 130 The preacher .. who hath the 
conditions of a perfect Orator ..is more haunted than he 
that wanteth them. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. (1817) III. 914 
He [was] removed from Shrewsbury where he was much 
haunted by his party. 1713 Swirr On Himself Wks. 1755 
IV. 1. 11 A certain doctor is observed of late To haunt a 
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certain minister of state. 1890 Sarntspury Zss. 98 Rather 
given to haunting rich men. 

5. transf. and fig. Of unseen or immaterial visit- 
ants. a. Of diseases (ods.), memories, cares, feel- 
ings, thoughts: To visit frequently or habitually ; 
to come up or present themselves as recurrent in- 
fluences or impressions, es. as causes of distraction 
or trouble ; to pursue, molest. 

1576 FLeminc Panofpl. Efist. 228 One that is haunted 
with a fever or quivering ague. /6¢d. 363 Heavinesse shall 
never haunt your heart, whiles your mind is marching with 
the Muses. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///,1. ii. r22 Your beauty, 
that did haunt me in my sleepe, To vndertake the death of 
allthe world. 1615 J. SrreHens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 240 Heis 
ever haunted with a blushing weakenesse. 1724 R. WELTON 
18 Disc. 469 He hath no secret guilt that haunts and doggs 
him. 1838 Lytron Adice 7 Regret of another kind still 
seems to haunt you. 1855 Bain Sevses § nt. ut. i. § 12 
A painful recollection will haunt a person through life. 

b. esp. Of imaginary or spiritual beings, ghosts, 
etc.: To visit frequently and habitually with mani- 
festations of their influence and presence, usually of 
amolesting kind. Zo de haunted: to be subject to 
the visits and molestation of disembodied spirits. 

1590 Suaks. Mids. NV. 11. i. 107 O monstrous. O strange. 
We are hanted ; pray masters, flye masters, helpe. 1593 — 
Rich, IT, ui. ii. 158 Some haunted by the Ghosts they haue 
depos’d. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. m1. ii, Bug-beares 
and spirits haunted him. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s 
Trav. 312 They were told .. how there was a Chamber 
haunted with spirits, and_strangely molested with horrible 
rumblings. a@1679 Lp. Orrery Herod Gt. ili, My ghost 
shall haunt thee out in every place. 1722 SeweL Hist. 
Quakers (1795) 1. 1v. 244 It was much talked of, that spirits 
haunted this dungeon, and walked there. 1847 LyTTon 
Lucretia 301 We need not that boy’s Ghost amongst those 
who haunt us. 1871-4 J. THomson City Dreadf. Nt. vu. i, 
Phantoms haunt those shadowy streets. 


II. zztr. + 6. To be wont or accustomed. Ods, 
@1300 Cursor M. 12683 Sua haunted he on knes to lij. 
c1440 Carcrave Life St. Kath, 1. 1223 Al her gret trost.. 
With be whiche thei haunted her goddis for to calle. ¢ 1560 
A. Scorr Poems (S. T.S.) iv. 33 Thocht bruckill wemen 
hantis In lust to leid thair lyvis. 

7. To resort habitually ; to stay or remain usually 
(in a place) ; to associate (with a person). Now 
usually said of the lower animals. 

a1300 Cursor M, 15742 ludas wel he kneu pe stede quar 
iesus was hauntand. @1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 
439 Pera Neddre hauntes. 148x Caxton Myrr. 1. xiv. 47 
(Promp. Parv.) It is good for to haunte amonge the vertuous 
men. 1526 TINDALE Yohx xi. 34 Jesus..there haunted with 
his disciples. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VJ/I, c. 10 All maner of 
choughes. . breedynge or hauntynge within or vppon anye the 
sayde manours. 1598 SyL_vesterR Dz Bartas u. ii. 1. 
Colonies 391 Where now fell Tartars hant In wandring 
troops, 1604 SuHaxs. O7%. 1. i. 96, I haue charg’d thee not 
to haunt about my doores. 1627 RutHEerrorp Le?#¢. (1862) 
I. 35 Be diligent to know with whom she loveth to haunt. 
1789 G. WuiTE Selborne xii. (1853) 52 Some birds haunting 
with the missel-thrushes. 1860 HAwTrHoRNE MVard. Faun 
(1879) I. xvi. 158 A homeless dog, that haunted thereabouts. 

+8. To have resort, betake oneself, go zo. Ods. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 13691 Mont oliuet it es an hill pat iesus 
hanted mikel till. 15253 Lp. Berners /rozss. II. ccxxiii. 
[ccxix.] 695 There haunted into Turkey a marchaunt genouoy 
of the isle of Sio. 1570 Satz. Poems Reform. xv. 132 My 
counsell is expres, That to your wyfis ye hant. 1632 Liru- 
cow 7Jrav.1. 28 To Lorett people haunt with naked feete. 

Haunt (hont, hant), sd. Also 4-6 haunte, 
6-7 hant. [f. Haunt v.] 

1. Habit, wont, custom, usage. Now dal. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4730 Ilkaman after 
his auenaunt Made offrynge, as was his haunt. c¢1449 
Prcock Repr. 248 So grete Evidences of the Faith .. ben 
hadde in so greet Haunt & uce. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 
II. ii. Iv. (1651) 275 When once they have got a haunt of 
such companies, and habit of gaming. 1674 ‘TempLe Lez. to 
Coventry Wks. 1731 II. 307 "Vis hard for a Man to losea 
good Haunt, or an ill Custom. 1855 Ropinson Whitby 
Gloss., Haunt, a habit. ‘He has a sad haunt on’t’,a fixed 
habit of doing so and so. 1894 Hetton-le-hole Gloss. s.v. 
Hant, ‘He has a nasty hant of doing that’, 

+b. Habitual practice or use (of anything). 
¢1386 Cuaucer Prot. 447 Of clooth makyng she hadde 
swich an haunt [Cazzb, 17S. hand], She passed hem of ypres 
and of Gaunt. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1. xviii, 103 Summe 
ben .. avoutreris in greet haunt and contynuaunce. 1513 
Dovuctas Anes wv. Prol. 249 Eschew thine hant, and myn- 
niss all thi mycht. 1536 BELLENDEN Crom, Scot. (1821) II. 
216 Than wes not usit sic hant of dise and cartis as ar now 
usit. 31885 T, Wasuincton tr. Wicholay’s Voy. mt. iii. 74 
For their haunt and traficke of merchandise. ! 
+2. The act or practice of frequenting or habitu- 
ally resorting to a place, etc.; resort. Of great 
haunt: much frequented. Ods. 

¢1330 R. Brunner Chron. (1810) 223 Of Axholm to be Ile 
he scaped himself alon.. ber he held his haunt. ¢1345 
Orpheo 295 Of game they fonde grete haunt. 1393 LANGL. 
P. Pi. C.xvu. 94 A straw for be stywes. .And bey hadde non 
ober haunt bote of poure peple! 1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus 
s. v. Copiosus, Urbs celebris § copiosa..acitie of great haunt 
and well peopled, 1600 Suaxs. A. VY. Z. u. i. 15 This our 
life exempt from publike haunt, Findes tongues in trees, 
bookes in the running brookes. 1712 ArBUTHNoT Yohn 
Bull 1. vii, John Bull... had got such a haunt about the 
courts of justice. , 

b. Companionship, society, company. Ods, 

1500-20 Dunzar Poems xiv. 7 Sic hant of harlettis with 
thame bayth nicht and day. 1552 HuLorr, Hawnte or 
felowshyp, familiaritas, frequentia. 

3. concr, A place of frequent resort or usual 


abode; a resort, a habitation; the usual feeding- 





HAUNTING. 


place of deer, game, fowls, etc.; often, a den or 
place frequented by the lower animals or by 
criminals. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1753 In bat tyme 
wer here non hauntes Of no men bot of geauntes, 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x1. xi. (1495) 396 Snowe is noye- 
full to wylde beestes ; for he. .sheweth and dyscoueryth theyr 
hauntes and steppes. 1551 R. Ropinson tr. More's Utop. 
Meter of Utopia (1895) p. xclii, Me Utopie cleped Anti- 
quitie, Voyde of haunte and herboroughe. 1892 Suaks. 
Rom. § Ful. m. i. 53 We talke here in the publike haunt of 
men. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 145 To know the Haunts 
and Resorts of Fish, in which they are to be usually found. 
1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 11. 261 From Brake to Brake she [a 
hare] flies, and visits all Her well-known Haunts. 1748 
Anson's Voy, i. i. (ed. 4) 169 This place being the usual 
haunt of the buccaneers and privateers. 1841 W. SPALDING 
Ltaly §& It. Isl. I. 345 One of the most noted haunts of the 
ancient highwaymen. 1855 TENNYSON Brook 23, I come 
from haunts of coot and hern. 

jig. 1614 Br. Hart Recoll. Treat. 116 Sinne where it hath 
gotte an haunt looketh for more. 1850 TENNYSON /u Mem, 
cx, The feeble soul, a haunt of fears, 

+4. (?) A topic, a subject of discussion. Ods. 

1622 Donne Sev, clv. (ed. Alford) VI. 213 When some.. 
points that beat upon that Haunt, had been ventilated. 1656 
J. Harrincton Oceana (1658) 162 Appius Claudius (still 
upon the old haunt) would have it [etc.]. 1658 — Prerog. 
Pop. Govt. i. v. (1660) 81 But this..is not to come off from 
the haunt, but to run still upon the People in a common or 
publick capacity. 

5. A spirit supposed to haunt a place; a ghost. 
local U.S. and Eng. 

1878 Mrs. A. W. Hunt Hazard of Die I. vi. 131 Our 
Cordy is terrible for being afeard o’ haunts. 

+ Haurnt-dole, a. Ods. rare. [f. Haunt v.] 
That haunts doles, or the givers of doles; of or 
pertaining to a parasite. 

@1661 Horypay Fxvenal (1673) 38 The haunt-doal gown 
[¢rechedipna], Quirinus, thy Clown wears, And his oil’d 
neck rewards of Mast’ry bears. 


Hawnted, #77. a. [f. Haunt v.+-np.] 

L. Practised ; used, habituated, or accustomed (to 
a course) ; wonted. Ods. exc. dial. 

@1325 Prose Psalter cxviiili]. 15 Y shal be haunted [erer- 
cebor| in thy comaundement. c¢1425 Mound, St. Bartholo- 
mew's (E. E. T. S.) 17 Bewtyfied with hawntid and vsuall 
tokenys of celestiall vertu. 1513 Douctas £xe?s v. vi. 31 
Hantit to ryn in wodis [assuweti st/vis] and in schawis, 
1641 Brest Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 120 Hee .. keepeth them 
a weeke till they be wonted and hanted togeather. 1868 
Arxinson Cleveland Gloss. s.v., To be Haunted, to grow 
used to, or become accustomed. 

2. Frequented by many people, much resorted to. 

1576 Newton Leminie’s Complex. (1633) 77 Their popu- 
lous and great haunted Cities. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa 11. 359 Africke hath ever beene the least knowen 
and haunted parte in the world. 1838 Prarp Home of 
Childhood ii, ‘The play-haunted lawn. 4 

b. Frequented by noxious creatures; infested. 

1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 504 Few instances. . 
of plants and animals in perfect health being thus haunted. 
1887 J. M. Brown Shikar Sk. 14 A tiger-haunted jungle. | 

3. Frequented or much visited by spirits, imagi- 
nary beings, apparitions, spectres, etc. 

[1660 F, Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 347 The Isle of 
Devills, so called because they hold it to be haunted with 
spirits.] r7xx Appison Sfect. No. 110 Px, I like this Retire- 
ment the better, because of an ill Report it lies under of 
being haunted. 1832 W. Irvine Alhambra I, 110 Here was 
the haunted wing of the castle. 1848 Dickens (¢7#/e) The 
Haunted Man. 1859 — The Haunted House. 

Hence Hau'ntedness. 

1888 Mrs. JoceLyn £ 100,000 versus Ghosts II, ix. 134 That 
will put a stop to its hauntedness. 

Haunter (hontoz, ha‘nter). [f. Haunt v. + 
-pR 1. Cf. OF, hanteur.] One who or that which 
haunts, in various senses; a frequenter. 

1440 Pronp. Parv. 231/t Hawntare, freguentator, fre- 
guentatrix. 1538 Starkey England 1. 1. 154 Hauntarys 
of thes vayn plesurys, and tryfelyng thyngys.. 1548 Cran- 
MER Catech. 69 He that is a whore haunter. 1551 Roprnson 
tr. More's Utop. 1. (1895) 57 Dice; cardes, tables..do not al 
thys sende the haunters of them streyght a stealynge when 
theyr money is gone? 1553 T. Witson Xhet?. (1580) 123 To 
call an alehouse haunter a dronkarde. @1639 WorTrTon in 
Relig, 84 (R.) Haunters of theatres. 1794 J. VAILLANT tr. 
Dyer's Rep. 254b, The presentee was refused because he 
was a common haunter of taverns. 1856 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. IV. v. xix. § 31 Plants. .haunters of waste ground. 

Haunting (ho-ntin, ha‘nt-), v7. 5d. [f. Haunt 
v.+-ING1.] The action of Hauntv. +a. Prac- 
tice, exercise. b. Customary resort; frequenting ; 
visitation by fears, suspicions, imaginary beings, 
spirits, etc. Pa 

1328 Prose Psalter liv. [lv.]2 Ich am made sori in my 
haunteyng [i exercitatione mea]. c1400 Ront. Rose 6084 
Telle in what place is thyn hauntyng. 1489 Caxton Vaytes 
of A. 1. x. 27 The hauntyng and continuaunce therof be 
nedefull. 1588 PHAER 4neid. 1v. Kjb, A byrd that nere 
the bankes of seas his haunting keepes. 1630 2. Yohnson's 
Kingd. & Commuw, 57 Avoid the haunting of brothell houses. 
1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 126 To escape the hauntings of 
Ghosts. 1817 CoLertpce Siby/. Leaves (1862) 222, She had 
a sore grief of her own, A haunting in her brain, 1847 
Tennyson Princ. 11.389 I have..No ghostly hauntings like 
his Highness. 

Haunting, ///. a. [-1nc?.] That haunts, 
in various senses of the vb. 

1388 Wycur Prov. Prol., The hauntende puple /requens 
turba). 1483 Cath, Angl. 179/2 Hawntynge, exercens, 
exercitans. 1605 Suaks. Macd, 1. vi. 4 The Temple-haunting 
Barlet [od. edd. martlet]. 1836 KrsLe Serm, viii. Postscr. 


HAUNTINGLY. 


(1848) 412 Exempting them..from haunting doubts. 1887 
Pall Mall G, 10 Sept. 3/1 We seek in vain for haunting 
cadences or phrases of rare felicity. 

Haw ntingly, adv. [f. prec. + -1y%.] +a. 
Frequently, customarily. Os. 1b. So as to haunt 
the thoughts or memory. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 231/t Hawntyngly, or ofte, fre 
guenter, 1859 Farrar ¥. Home xv. 200 Those words rang 
hauntingly in Kennedy's ears. 1889 Annie THomas That 
other Woman ILI. ix. 152 The idea of death by drowning 
clung hauntingly to him all the evening. : 

+ Haunty,@. Obs. or dial. [Origin uncertain. ] 
Unruly, wanton, restive. 

1671 S. Crarke Mirror Saints & Sinners 631 Abner, 
Ishbosheth’s servant, grew so haughty, and haunty that he 
might not be spoken unto, 1674-91 Ray WM. C. Words 
(E. D. S.), Hanty, wanton, unruly; spoken of a horse.. 
whose provender pricks him, 

Haurient (horiént), a. Her, Also 6-7 hari- 
ant, 7-9 hauriant (erron. 6 eirant). [ad. L. hawr- 
zent-em, pr. pple. of haurire to draw (water, etc.).] 
Of a fish borne as a charge; Placed palewise or 
upright with the head in chief, as if raising it above 
the water to draw in the air, 

1572, BossEwELL Armorie u. 64b, Twoo Delphines 
d’Argent, addorsez hariant. 1587 FreminG Contn. Holinshed 
III. 1370/t Charged with foure leuses heads eirant. 1610 
Guitum Heraldry ut. xxii. (1660) 233. 1864 BoureLt Her. 
Hist. & Pop.ix. 6 When [a fish is] in pale ..as if rising 
to the surface for breathing, it is hauviant, 

transf, 1855 Fraser's Mag. LA, 534 A flapping prawn 
mounts hauriant to the tap. 

Hawurl(1, variants of Harn sds,1, 3 and v,! 


Hause, hawse (hos). Sc. and north. dal. 
[mod, northern dial. form of Hause neck, used in 
a special seuse.] A narrower and lower neck or 
connecting ridge between two heights or summits; 
a col; the regular name in the English Lake district 
and on the Scottish Border. 

Generally at the head of two stream valleys which descend 
opposite sides of the hause, forming a pass over the ridge 
or mountain chain at this point; e.g. the Hause between 
Fleetwith and the Newlands Mountains crossed by Honister 
Pass, Esk Hause between Scawfell Pike and Bowfell at the 
head of Eskdale, Buttermere Hause, Deepdale Hause, etc. 

1781 J. Hurron Jour to Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hause, 
see Hose. Hose, Horse, a deep vale between two moun- 
tains. 1786 W. Gitrin Lakes Cumb. (1808) I. xv. 229 The 
mountain over which we passed, is called, in the language 
of the country,ahawse. 1822 Lights & Shadows Scot. Life 
114 (Jam.) A storm is coming down from the Cairnibrae- 
hawse, 1872 JENKINSON Guide to Eng. Lakes (1879) 218 

3etween Esk Hause and Bow Fell is a mountain called 
Hanging Knott, which can be scaled from the top of the 
Hause in about twenty minutes. 

Hause, hauser: see Hausr, Hawse, HAwser. 

[Hauselins, in Cockeram (1623-31), error for 
HANSELINS. | 

|| Hausen (hauz’n, hG-z’n). Also 8 hawson. 
(Ger. hausen, MHG. hase, hisen, OHG. haso.] 
The largest species of sturgeon, of the Black and 
Caspian Seas and their rivers, Acipenser huso. 

1745 R, Pococke Descr, East 11. u. 251 They say that 
the hawsom fish in the Danube has been taken twenty-one 
feet in length. 1756 NuGenr Gr. Tour II. 210 Their 
larger fish are called hawsons, being about twenty feet long, 
and not unlike a sturgeon in the taste, 1880 GijnTHER 
Fishes, Acipenser, the Hausen. .from rivers falling into the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azow..sometimes 12 feet long and 
yielding an inferior kind of isinglass. 

+ Hau'sible, a. Obs. rare—°, [f. L. haus-, rare 
ppl. stem of haurire to draw (water) : see -BLE.] 
‘That may be drawn or emptied’ (Blount Glossogr,). 

Hausmannite (hau'smanoit), Mn. [Named 
1827, after Prof. J. F. L. Hausmann (1782-1859). ] 
Native proto-sesquioxide of manganese, found in 
brownish-black tetragonal crystals; pyramidal 
manganese ore, 

1831 Trans, R. Soc, Edin, X1. 128 Dr. Turner and my- 
self propose to call the present species, Hausmannite, 1868 
Dana Min, 162 Hausmannite..occurs with porphyry along 
with other manganese ores, 

|| Hausse (hos). [F. hausse, from hausser to 
raise.] A kind of breech-sight for a cannon. 

1787 J. Jerrray MS, Th. on Guns addr. to Dk. Rich, 
I have never seen this Hausse de culasse. 1818 Descr. 
Sights for Navy proposed by Congreve 34 Neither the 
Hausse nor any other sort of dispart. @1859 Ordnance 
Man, U.S, 112 Pendulum Hausse or tangent scale, 1887 
Rep. Chief Ordnance U,S., 8 Pendulum Hausses : 3 inch 


gun. 

|| Hausse-col(hoskol). Armour. [F.,f.hausse 
raise + col neck.] A gorget of chain-mail, or (later) 
of plate-armour, 

1821 S. R. Meyrick in Archexol. XX. 507 In consequence 
of hausse-cols, or gorgets of plate, becoming more generally 
worn than mail, the basnet acquired a different form. 1834 
Prancue Brit. Costume 215 The salade and the hausse-col, 
or gorget of steel, was still worn [under Richard III}. 


Haussmannize (hau'smanoiz). [f. name of 
Baron Haussmann, who, when prefect of the Seine 
(1853-1870), carried out the remodelling of a great 
part of the city of Patis.] ¢vans. To open out, 
widen, and straighten streets, and generally rebuild, 
after the fashion in which Haussmann rebuilt Paris. 

1865 Daily Tel. 24 Oct. 5/3 The street .. is now Hauss- 
mannised, open, airy, beautiful; but then, on the other 
hand, it is now ‘up’ for the fourth time within twelve 
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months. 1884 F. Harrison Choice Bhs., etc. (1891) 238 
Paris has fewer records of the feudal ages than London ; 
and it is hopelessly Haussmannised, 1892 Atheneum 3 Sept. 
326/ To remodel the thoroughfares and otherwise ‘ Hauss- 
mannize’ the Charing Cross district. 

Hence Haussmanniza‘tion. 

1865 Let. in F. M. Whitehurst Life ix France under 
Napol. ITT (1873) 1. 85 The Budget has again attracted the 
public attention to the Haussmannisation of Paris. 1882 
EF. Harrison Choice Bhs., etc. (1886) 276 These Attilas .. of 
modern society .. are rapidly achieving the Hausmannisa- 
tion..of every medizval city of Europe. 

+ Haust (host), sd. [ad. L. haustus draught.] 

1600 W. Watson Quodlibets Relig. & St. (1602) 339 To 
drinke vp the Thames at a haust. 

+Haust, v. Obs. [f. L. Aazwst-, ppl. stem of 
haurire to draw (water).] trans. To draw in, 
drink up, drain, absorb. 

1542 Boorpe Dyetary xi. (1870) 261 Hote breade .. doth 
lye in the stomache lyke a sponge, haustyng vndecoct 
humours. 1657 TomLinson Renouw’s Disp, v. vii. 161" When 
the liquor hausted to the Gurgulio is again revoked, 

Haust, var. Hoast sd. and v., cough. 

Haustellate (hostélct), a. and sb. [ad. mod. 
L. haustellat-us, {. haustellum : see -ATE? 2,] 

A. adj. 1, Provided with a haustellum or mouth 


fitted for sucking; of or pertaining to the Haws-. 


zellata or suctorial insects. 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 754/x The Haustellate Crus- 
tacea, 1877 Dawson Orig. World 364 The mutual rela- 
tions of flowers and haustellate insects, 

2. Adapted for sucking, suctorial. 

1835 Kirsy Had. & Inst, Anim, I. xx. 316 The instru- 
ment of suction in a Haustellate mouth consists of pieces.. 
analogous to those employed in mastication in a Mandi- 
bulate one. 1856 Carpenter Microsc, §& Rev. § 630 That 
which prevails among the Lepidoptera or Butterfly tribe .. 
adapted for suction, is termed the haustellate mouth. 

B. sé. A haustellate or suctorial insect; a mem- 
ber of the HYaustellata, or suctorial insects. 

1842 in Branve Dict, Sc., etc. 

So Hau'stellated a, = HAUSTELLATE a. I. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. II, 855/2 Fabricius .. divided 
Insects..into..the Mandibulated..and the Haustellated, 

Hawstellous, a. = HAUSTELLATE a, 2, 

In mod. Dicts. 

|| Haustellum (hostel#m). Zoo/. Pl.-a. [mod. 
L, dim. of haustrum a machine for drawing water, 
f. haurirve, haust- to draw (water).] The sucking 
organ or proboscis of an insect or a crustacean. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 233 Species also of 
Empis whose haustellum resembles the beak of a bird. 1847 
Nat. Encycl. 1. 893 The beak, or haustellum, arises from 
the under part of the head. 1856-8 W. CLark Van der 
Hoeven's Zool, 1.308 An haustellum formed of sete. 

|| Haustement, Os. An under-garment fit- 
ting the body, over which the armour was worn. 
(Planché Lucycl. Costume.) 

a1483 in Archzol. XVII. 292 An haustement for the 
body with sleevis, 1821 S. R. Meyrick /é7d. XX. 497 The 
Haustement or Ajustement .. was made to the shape and 
worn with the shirt .. The doublet and haustement of this 
period supplied the place of the wambais and hoqueton 
previously worn, : 

|| Haustorium (hgsto-ridm). Zot. Pi. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. L. Aawstor a drawer, drainer, f. haurire, 
haust- to draw, drain; see -ORIUM.] 

A small sucker of a parasitic plant, which pene- 
trates the tissues of the host ; a specialized branch 
or organ of the mycelium of a fungus, whereby it 
attaches itself to its host. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 733 These haustoria 
and adhesive discs .. are altogether indispensable for the 
life of the plant; for Cuscuta is nourished exclusively by 
the haustoria which penetrate into the tissue of the host. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot..311 The ramified mycelial fila- 
ments extend over the epidermis, crossing and re-crossing 
one another, and throw out haustoria at numerous points 
which penetrate into the cells of the epidermis. 

+Hau'sture. Ods. [f. L. type *haustira, f. 
haust-, ppl. stem of haurire: see Haustv.] The 
action of sucking or drinking up. 

a16s0 T. ApAms Serm. Luke xvii. 19 Wks. 1861-2 II. 199 
With an avarous hausture to lick up the mud of corruption. 

+ Haut, a.ands/. Obs. Also 6 haute, 7 hault: 
see also Haueut. fa. F. haut, haute high, height, 
in OF. halt, 14-16th c. hault:—L. altum high, the 
initial 2 in OFr. being due to the influence of Ger, 
hoh, hoch high, In English changed in end of 16th 
c. to Havent, after native words in -aught.] 

A. adj. High, lofty, haughty : see HAucHt, 

1430-1648 [see Haucur]. f 

B. sb. Height; a height. 

1802 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W, 1506) 1. iii. 31 The 
souerayne hautes of heuen. 1686 Goap Celest, Bodies |. iii. 
9 The Difference arises from the difformity of the parts of 
the Earth amongst themselves, of Hault or Bate. 

+ Haut,v. Obs. Also 5 hawte. ([f. prec.] 
trans. To raise, elevate, exalt. 

?a1400 Arthur 113 He daunted pe proude & hawted pe 
poure. c1490 Promp. Parv. 230/2 (MS. K.) Hawtyn.. 
(Pyxson hawten or heithyn vp), exalto, elevo. 1583 STANY- 
HURST “£neis 1, (Arb.) 23 Chiefe stags vpbearing croches 
high from the antlier hauted, 

+ Haw‘tain, -tein, a. (sd.) Obs. Forms: 3-4 
hautein, 3-6 hawteyn, 4-6 hauteyn, -tain, 
hawtane, hauten. (Also 4-6 hawteyne, 4-5 





HAUTBOY. 


-tayne, 5 -ten, awtayne; 4 hautyn, 4-5 -teyne, 
4-6-taine, 5 -tyng, 5-6 vorth. -tand, 5 haughten, 
haltyn, haultand, -tayn(e, -tigne, 6 haultain ; 
Sc. haltand,-tane.) [a. F. hauwtain, OF. (h)altain 
(11th c.), 15-16th c. haultain, f. haut high, after 
L. type *altan-us : see HAvt, and for the formation 
cf, sovereign, F. souverain, L. type *superanus.] 

1. Holding or behaving oneself loftily; proud, 
arrogant: =HAvcury I. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 66 Pe kyng, bei he hawteyn were, 
ches pe best won, c1386 CHaucer Pars. T. P 540 Som 
tyme detraccion maketh an hauteyn man be the moore 
humble. c1440 Vork Myst. iii. 27 For to a-bate his hau- 
tand cheere. c¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xliv. 173 He was 
soo proude and so hawten. 1513 Doucias nels vi. ix, 
119 Prowd and haltand in his hert. 1549 Pacer in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. 11. App. 114 Ye se how lofty they are and 
haultain in al their proceedings. 

2. Of the voice: Raised, loud. 

c1350 Will. Palerne 2187 Herty houndes, hauteyn of 
cryes. c1386 Cuaucer Pard, 7. 2 In chirches whan 
I preche, I peyne me to han an hauteyn [v.7r. hautyn, 
haunteine ; G/asgow MS. (1476) haughten] speche. ¢ 1475 
Partenay 236 With hie hautyng voice the erle answering. 
Ibid, 2829 Raymounde gan speke with vois full hautain, 

3. High-flying. 

c1385 Cuaucer L. G. W, 1120 Dido, Ne gentil hawtein 
faucoun heroner. 

4. Of exalted courage, courageous: = HavGury 2. 

c1450 Golagros & Gaw. 923 Syne laught out suerdis.. And 
hewit on hard steill, wondir hawtane. 1485 Caxron Chas, 
Gt, 203 By haultayn and grete puyssaunce thou shalt sur- 
mounte thyn enemyes, i 

B. as sb, The treble in music. 

¢ 1320 Owain Miles 41 Foules..breke her notes with miri 
gle, Burdoun and mene gret plente, And hautain with héighe 
steuen, 

+ Hautainesse. Ods. In 3-4 hautenesse, 5 
hauteynesse. [deriv. of Haurain; the suffix 
may be F. -esse as in justesse, etc., or Eng. -NESS ; 
cf. HaveutTness.] Haughtiness, pride, arrogance, 

1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 29 Heo was best and fairest, & to 
hautenesse drow lest. c1425 Eng. Cong. [rel, (E. E. T.S.) 
go Pryde & hauteynesse he hated. 

+ Hautainety. Ols. In 5 hautynete. [a. 
OF. hautaineté, -teineté highness, hauteur, f. hau- 
tain.) Haughtiness. 

a1450 Kut. de la Tour (1868) 126 The woman defamed 
for her hautynete and her foly and chidinge. 

+ Hau‘tainly, adv. Obs, [f. Havurarn + -Ly 2.] 
a. Haughtily, proudly, b. With raised voice, 
loudly. ce. Boldly, courageously. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 5820 That sworne hath ful hauteynly. 
01475 Partenay 1906 Ful lowde he spake And ful hau- 
taynly. 1513 Douctas 4xezs x. xi. 98 Richt haltandly, 
as curageus vnder scheyld, [She] Musturis this ymage. 

Hautboy, hoboy (haboi), Forms: 6 haut- 
boi, halboie, hawboy, (howbowe), 6-7 hoeboy, 
6-9 hautbois, hoboy, 7— hautboy, (6-7 ho-, how-, 
haut-, haugh(t)-, hoa-, hout-, 7 hault-, heaut-, 
-boie, -bois, -boy(e, hoybuck, hobo), See also 
Osor. [a. F. haztbois (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm., 
haultbots Cotgr. in sense 1), f, haut high + bois 
wood, In sense 1, from 17th c, frequent in na- 
turalized spelling hodoy ; the italianized spelling of 
the French, Ozog, is now usual.] 

1, A wooden double-reed wind instrument of high 
pitch, having a compass of about 24 octaves, form- 
ing a treble to the bassoon. (Now usually OBoE.) 

1575 Lanenam Let. (1871) 7 This Pageaunt waz clozd vp 
with a delectable harmony of Hautboiz, Shalmz, Cornets, 
and such oother looud muzik. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch 
(1612) 451 The sound of flutes and hoboyes. Jéid. 553 
Howboies. Jézd, 921 Howboyes. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen 
IV, m1. ii, 351 The Case of a Treble Hoeboy. 1600 Haktuyr 
Voy. III. 156 Winding the Cornets, Haughtboyes. 1604 
Dexker King’s Entertainm. Wks. 1873 I. 32t This song 
went foorth at the sound of Haultboyes. 1610 GuILLim 
Heraldry wv. vi. (1611) 200 He beareth Azure three How- 
boies betweene as manie crosse Crosselets. 1611 Corar., 
Hauiltbois, a Hobois or Hoboy, 1695 Blackmore Pr, 
Arth. tv, 67 The lively Hoboy, and the sweet-mouth’d 
Flute. 17r0 Steere 7atler No. 157 » 5 The Hautboy is 
the most perfect of the Flute-species, 1815 ELPHINSTONE Acc, 
Caubul(1842) J, 281 Drums, trumpets, hautboys, and flutes are 
exempted from this proscription, as being manly and warlike, 

+b. Humorously applied to a clyster-pipe. Ods. 

@1616 Beaum. & Fi. Kut. Malta u.iv, Wilt thou give me 
another glister..where’s thy hoboy? 

e, A reed-stop on an organ: =OBOE 2. 

cx1700 Specif. Organ St. Fohn's Chapel, Bedford Row in 
Grove Dict. Mus. Il. 595 Echo..25. ‘Trumpet. 26. Haut- 
boy. 1829 Specif. Organ St. Fames's, Bermondsey Ibid. 
599 Hautboy. 

d. ¢ransf. One who plays a hautboy. 

1633 Massincrer Guardian ww, ii, Wire-string and catgut 
men, and strong-breathed heautbois. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2142/1, 12 English Trumpets with Silk Banners, and Six 
Hoe-Boys, all in Red Coats, playing by turns. 1724 
Ramsay 7he Cordial, When the hoboys are gawn by. 1773 
Map. D’Arsiay Larly Diary (1889) 1. 199 A ree fine con- 
cert..for Mr. Fischar’s (the celebrated Hautbois) benefit, 

e. attrib. and Comd, 

1789 Burney Hist. Mus. 1V. 257 His admirable Hautbois 
concerto in F, 1793 Burns Let. to Thomson June, Frazer, 
the hautboy-player in Edinburgh. 1871 Hites Dict, Mus. 
T., Hautboy-clarion, a 2 ft. reed stop in an organ, also called 
octave-clarion. 1874 Cuaprett //ist. Mus. 342 The box 
. exceedingly shallow, so as only to takein hautboy reeds. 


HAUTBOYIST. 


+2. Forestry. Lofty trees, as distinguished from 
shrubs or underwood. Ods. 
at N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 15 Vert is of divers 
kinds. .Some called Hautboys, serving for food and browse 
of and for the Game, and for the defence of them; as Oaks, 
Beeches, étc. Some Hautboys for Browse, Shelter, and De- 
fence only; as Ashes, Poplars, etc. axjoo B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Haut-bois, Oaks, Beaches, Ashes, Poplars, etc. 
3. A species of strawberry (Avagaria elatior), of 
taller growth than the common strawberry, and 
having fruit of a musky flavour. Also hautboy 
strawberry. (In this sense also spelt haztbozs.) 
1731-3 Mitter Gard. Dict. s.v. Fragaria, The Scarlet 
Strawberry should be planted a Foot square Plant from 
. Plant, and the Hautboy sixteen or eighteen Inches Dis- 
tance each Way. c1759 Roxb. Ball. (1890) VII. 58 Here’s 
fine savoys, and ripe hautboys. 1866 7veas. Bot. s.v. Hra- 
garia, The Hautbois have plicated, rugose leaves, and the 
fruit has a musky flavour, which many persons greatly 
prefer. 1883 G. ALLEN in Longm. Mag. July 313 The haut- 
boy, a taller plant, with fewer and larger blossoms and a 
richer flavour. 


Hautboyist (ha™boijist). [f. prec. + -1sT: cf.F. 
hautborste.| A player on the hautboy: =Obotst. 

1864 in WessTER. 1865 tr. Sfohr’s Autobiog. I. 45, I had 
the opportunity of hearing. .the hautboyist Scherwenka. 

Haute, hautely: see Haueut, -Ly. 

Hautein, -en, -eyn, var. HauTain Obs. 

Haute-pace, -pase, -pass, obs. ff. Haur-pas. 

|| Haute-piece. Oés. [F.; lit. ‘high piece’, 
‘a Poldron; or the vpper part thereof’ (Cotgr.).] 
The shoulder-piece in plate armour; = PavuLpRON. 

c1g00 Melusine xxii. (E. E. T. S.) 145 Vryan .. atteyned 
hym with his trenchaunt swerde betwix the heed & the 
sholders..and his hawtepyece fell of with the forsaid stroke. 
Ibid. xlix. 325 Thenne Geffray smote hym [the giant] with 
his swerd vpon the sholder, for he myght not reche his heed, 
and cutte the haulte piece of his harneys. 

Hautere, obs. form of ALTAR. 

+Haute'sse. Obs. Also 4-7 haw'tesse, 5 
hautes, 7 -ess. [a. F. Aawtesse (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. haut high, Haur.] Highness, height ; 
loftiness of rank or character, nobility ; haughtiness, 
pride ; grandeur, stateliness; length (of time). 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Knt, 2454 Weldez non so hy3e hawtesse, 
Pat ho ne con make ful tame. 1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles 
ut, 13 The hertis that hautesse of yeris That pasture 
prikkyth, and her prevy age. 1400-50 Alexander 2835 
Hoo with pi hautes and pine vnhemed wittis, A-vaile of pi 
vanite and of bi vayne pride. 1415 Crowned King 127 So 
shall thy hawtesse highlich be honoured. 1660 WATERHOUSE 
Arms 217 ‘This Perewig of hawtesse. 1667 — Vive Lond, 166 
Cesar and Pompey’s hautess being revived in them, 

|| Hauteur (hoté-r). Also 7 haughture. [F. 
hauteur (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. haut high.] 

1. Loftiness of manner or bearing; haughtiness 
of demeanour. 

a1628 F. Grevitte Sidney iii. (1652) 37 In his Spanish 
haughture. 1745 H. Wavpote Le?f, (1857) I. 413 (Stanf.) 
A comparison between him [Lord Chesterfield] and the 
hauteur of all other lord-lieutenants. 1792 G. WASHINGTON 
Lett, Writ. 1892 XII. 98 That your habits of expression indi- 
cated a hauteur disgusting to those, who happen to differ 
from you in sentiment. 1823 Byron Yvan xi. xiv, Both 
seem’d secure—She in her virtue, he in his hauteur. 1883 
S. C. Hatt Retrospect I1. 96 He seemed to think hauteur 
an essential feature of the clerical office. 

+2. A height. Ods. rare. 

1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4989/2 The Enemy have drawn off 
all their Cannon from the Hauteurs of Wavrechin. 

+Hawtful. a Obs. rave. In 5 hawtful. [f. 
Tavut+-ruu.] Exalted, lofty: =Haucur a. 3. 

c1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) u. xliv, Some 
tyme sheweth Jhesu... hymself as an hawtful mayster and 
somtyme as a reuerent fader. 

|| Haut-gofait (how). Forms: 7 haugou, 
hau-gou, hau-, hautgoust, haut-goust, haut 
goust, hault-gust, haut-gust, haugout, (hought- 
goust), 7-8 hautgout, 8 haugust, 7—- haut-gout, 
9 haut govt. See also Hoo. [F.; lit.‘high flavour’, 
‘anything that excites the appetite, and is put 
into sauces, such as pepper, lemon, musk, verjuice, 
etc.’ (Littré), as in sense 1; f. haut high + gout 
(formerly gowst) taste, savour, flavour, (The 17— 
18th c. spellings, show that the pronunciation was 
sometimes anglicized (hg'tgust, hg-gust); but hogo 
bears witness to the French form.)] 

+1. A high or piquant flavour; a strong relish ; 
something that gives a relish, seasoning. Ods. 

c1645 Howe t Zef#t. I. v. xxxviii, He can marinat fish, 
make gellies, he is excellent for a pickant sawce, and 
the Haugou. a166x FuLLteR Worthies, Cornwall 1, (1662) 
194 [Garlick] giving a delicious Hault-gust to most meats 
they eat. 1663 Cow ey Verses § Ess., Country Mouse 18 
For a Hautgoust there was mixt with these The swerd of 
Bacon, and the coat of Cheese. 1669 WorLIDGE Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 166 Our English-Tobacco .. many are of 
Opinion that it’s better than Forreign, having a more Hazt- 
gust, which pleaseth some, 1743 Lond. § Country Brew. 
ul. (ed. 2) 97 Which will .. greatly improve the Drink, by 
giving it a fine Haugust, or a true Tincture of the Malt. 
1752 Milton's P. R.1. 344 note (Jod.) A little book writ by 
a gentlewoman of Queen Elizabeth’s court, where ambergris 
is mentioned as the hautgout of that age. 4 

b. fig. ‘Flavour’, ‘spice’. [So in French.] 
1650 CHARLETON Paradoxes 88 Their conjecture hath ever 
had astrong hautgoust of absurdity. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 
viii. » 40 Every impertinent story or insipid jest must have 
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the haut-goust of an oath to recommend it. 1683 KENNETT 
Evrasm. on Folly 12 What stage of life is not melancholy 
. unless we spice it with Pleasure, that haut goust of Folly? 
171x Lapy M. W. Monracu Let. to Mrs. Hewet (1887) I. 
31 Danger gives a Haut govt to everything. 

2. In later use: A ‘high’ or slightly putrescent 
flavour; a taint. 

1695 ConcrevE Fuvenal, Sat, x1. 224 (Jod.) Nor is there 
ever left Any unsav’ry hautgout from the holt. 1796 PEGcE 
Anonynt. 185 People affect to eat venison with a haut-gout 
in the country. 1820 7. S. Hucues 7vav. in Sicily 11.1, 26 
(Stanf.) Oil..is relished the better for a slight taint or haut- 
gout. 1845 Forp Handbk, Spain 1. 281 (Stanf.) This gives 
a haut goitt, as putrefaction does to the aldermanic haunch. 

+3. A highly-flayoured or seasoned dish. Ods. 

1656-7 Davenant Rutland House Dram. Wks. 1873 ILI. 
226 She having not known. .the sufficient mystery of haut- 
gouts, 1664 BuTLer //2d. 11. i, 598 Or season her, as French 
Cooks use Their Haut-gusts, Buollies, or Ragusts. 1693 
Humours of Town 10 Rather. .than come within forty miles 
of the smell of the Hought-goust. 1702 Motreux Prod. to 
farguhars Inconstant, Your rakes love hauts-goiits, like 
your damn’d French cheese. 1817 CoLeripce Siby/, Leaves 
Poems II. 312 Each haut-gout cook’d by monk or priest. 

4. attrib. 

1651 STANLEY Lxcitations Poems 93 This hau-gou Car- 
bonade. 

+ Hau'ther, hawther. Ods. (See quots.) 

1611 Corcr., Avuelet, a gimmew, or little ring for the 
finger; also, a hawther. Jézd., Maztle, mayle, or a linke of 
mayle..also, a Hauther} or, any little ring of mettall re- 
sembling a linke of mayle. /did., Porte..any entrance, or 
way to enter at ; also, a hauther, or eye. 

|| Hautin. Obs. rave—'.  [F. hautin, also 
hautaigne (16th c. in Littré), hawtain, deriv. of 
haut high.] A tree used as a support for a vine. 

1601 Hotianp Pliny 1. 534 Gon this hath for currant many 
yeares past.. That the best and most dainty Wines came of 
those grapes onely which grew vpon such Hautins or trees 
.. Yea..that the higher a Vine climbed vpon these trees the 
better grapes it bare. 

|| Haut-pas. Now only as Fr. (ho,;pa). Forms: 
5 hautepase, haught passe, 6 hautepace, haulte 
pace, 7 haute pass, 7— haut-pas. [I*. haut pas, 
lit. ‘high step’; in common use in 15-16th c. and 
anglicized in the form Haupacr, whence also the 
corrupted forms Hatr-, Haru-, HEARTH-PACE.] 

A part of the floor of a hall, etc., raised one or more 
steps above the level of the rest; a dais: =HAaur- 
PACE I. 

1460 Vill of Burgate (Somerset Ho.', The hautepase that 
y made for the maidens & women seruents to pray for my 
soule. 21483 Eart Rivers Ze¢. in Gairdner Hist. Rich. //, 
(1878) App. B. 395 That the steyres of my h[aJught passe 
schulbe vj fote. 1540 Haulte pace [see Hatpace]. 1548 
Hat Chron., Hen. VIII. 65b, There was made from the 
West doore to the quere doore of the churche egall with the 
highest step, a hautepace of tymber of xii fote broade, that 
the kyng and the Ambassadors might be sene. 1670 F’. 
Sanprorp Dk, Albemarle (1722) 5 At the upper end upon 
a Haute-pass, a Bed of State of black Velvet was placed. 
1735 in Ltoniana x, (1865) 157 The .. hall was fitted with a 
haut-pas at the upper end, and a chair of state upon it. 
1761 Gray Let. 24 Sept. in Leisure Ho. (1884) 752/1 Below 
the steps of the Aaut gas were the tables of the nobility. 

|| Haut-relief (ha ri1zf). [F. (ho ralyef).] High 
relief, ALT0-RELIEVO: opp. to bas-relief. 

1850 Leitcu Miller's Anc. Art § 244. 251 Colossal haut- 
reliefs of imaginary animals, 1886 A, D. Ainsiie Reynard 
x. 241 Graved in haut relief.. Rich clustered grapes. 


|| Haut ton (hoton). [IF. = high tone, the 
manners of the higher circles of society. (Now 
little used in Eng.)] High fashion ; e//f¢., people 
of high fashion. 

1801 Sporting Mag. XVII. 22 People of the Haut Tox are 
about to return to town. 1807-8 W. Irvine Salmag. (1824) 
6 The gentlemen, who doze away their time in the circles 
of the Aaut-ton. axz849 Por Ws. (1884) I. 348 (Stanf.) An 
air of extreme aut ton. 1850 Harper's Mag. 1. 288 [It] 
has excited the attention of the Hawt ton abroad, 

Hauty, earlier spelling of Haucury. 

Hauwitzer, obs. form of Howirzur. 

Hauy, obs. form of Hravy. 

Haityne (ha'win). Jf. [a. ¥. haiiyne; named 
1807 after the French mineralogist //aiy.] A 
silicate of aluminium and sodium with calcium 
sulphate, occurring in certain igneous rocks in 
crystals or grains of various shades of blue or green. 

1814 L. Gmetin (Zi4/e) Some Account of the Mountains of 
Ancient Latium; in which the Mineral called Haiiyne is 
found. 1869 Puiturs Vesuv. x. 293 Haiiyne, or Latialite, 
occurs. .in cavities of gray micaceous or augitic lava. 

Haiiynite (ha'winsit). [f. prec. +-11u.] =prec. 

1868 Dana Min. 332 Haiiynophyr, a black to brown rock 
containing the haiiynite disseminated through it. 

Haitynophyr (ha-winofs1), Jin. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. pvp-ev to mix, mingle.] A name for various 
rocks having haiiyne disseminated through them. 

1865 Watts Dict. Chem., Hauynophyr, aname applied to 
the lava of Melfi on the Vulturo, 1868 [see prec.]. 1878 
Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 133 Haitynophyr..a rock 
. which essentially consists of augite and haiiyne, 

Havage (he'védz). s.w. dial. Also haveage. 
[f. Have v.+-acx.] Lineage, parentage. 

1846 Spec. Cornish Prov. Dial. 55, 1 do knaw all the 
havage of thee. 1865 R. Hunt Pop. Kom. West of England 
Ser. 1. 245 He came of good havage. 1897 Western Times 
(Exeter) 3 Jan. 2/2 A man of Western havage, of Western 
education, and once Bishop of this Westernmost See, 
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Havana (have'na). Also Havanna(h. [Name 
of the capital city of Cuba, now in Spanish //abana. 
Cf. F. havane]. (In full, Wavana cigar): A cigar 
of a kind made at Havana or in Cuba, (Also ap- 
plied to the tobacco of which these are made.) 

{x7xx Advt. in Sect. (1868) 903 Barcelona, Havana, and 
Old Spanish Snuff] 1826 Disrarnr Viv. Grey iv. vy. 
(Stanf.), A grilled bone, Havannahs, and Regent’s punch. 
1833 Marryat 2. Simple xvi, Having very fortunately 
about a couple of dozen of real Havannahs in my pocket. 
1888 Lxcyct. Brit. XXIII. 426/2 Genuine (‘legitimas’) 
Havana cigars are such only as are made in the island ; 
and the cigars made in Europe.. from genuine Cuban 
tobacco are classed as ‘ Havanas’, 


b. Comb. Havana-brown, the shade of brown 
which is the colour of hayana cigars. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 1. 189 Havanna brown. did. II. 
778 Habana brown, this name has been given to aniline- 

rown. 1896 Daily News 11 June 3/6 Floral design upon 
a ground of havana-brown. ; 

Have (hev), v. Forms and Inflexions: see 
below. [A Common Teutonic vb.: OF. hadban, 
hefde, hxfed, =OF ris. hebba, héde, heved, hevd, OS. 
hebbian, hatda, habda, -habd, -hadd (MDu., Du. 
hebben, hadde, gehad, MLG. hebben, (hdn), hadde, 
gehat), OHG,. habén, habéta, gihabét (MHG. habén, 
hate, gehahet, Ger. haben, hatte, gehabt), ON. hafa, 
hafoa, haft (Sw. hafva, hafode, haft, Da. have, 
havde, havt), Goth. haban, habaida, habaid-:— 
OTeut. stem *Zabé-. On account of its correspond- 
ence in form and sense with L. habe-re, generally re- 
ferredtoa hypothetical Aryanradical form *khabhé-. 
The OE., OFris., and OS. had in all parts of the 
present, exc. 2nd and 3rd sing. pres. Ind., the stem 
habj- (from habé-), reduced by gemination to habd- 
(hxbb-, hebb-), while these two persons and the 
past retained had- (hav-, haf-); hence OF. habian, 
hxbbe, habbad, hxbbende, etc., beside hafast (hx/st), 
hafap (hefp), hxfde, hefed. In ME. the hadd- 
forms were gradually reduced by levelling to hav- 
(have(n, I have, they have(n, having); while the 
original haf- (=hav-) forms at length lost their 
J (@), before the following consonant (ha-st, ha-th, 
ha-s, ha-d). Even the later v, for OE. 6b, was 
worn down in colloquial and dialect speech, so that 
OE. habban passed through ME. haben, haven, 
han, to later ha, ha, Sc. hae. These phonetic 
weakenings, due largely to the weakness and stress- 
lessness of the word in many uses, both as prin- 
cipal verb and as auxiliary, have given rise to a 
very great number of historical forms for every 
inflected part, a number further increased by the 
graphic interchange of /, v, and z, and by the fre- 
quent dropping of initial 4. The xe plus ultra of 
all these tendencies is seen in the reduction of OF. 
habban to a, or its entire elision, as in 7 would a 
been, occas. Sc. L wad been. In ordinary English, 
contracted forms are now only colloquial or metri- 
cal, in P’ve, thow st, he’s, we've, I’d, he'd, we'd. 
By coalescence with me, this verb had also, in OF. 
and early ME., as in OFris., a negative form 
nabban, nave, which held in OF. the rank of an 
independent word (cf. wzd/, mill, L. volo, ndlo) ; it 
is here included under the positive form. ] 

A, Inflexional Forms, 

1. Infinitive. 

a. Simple Infinitive, have (hev, hv, hav, ov). 
Forms: a. I habban, haban, 2—3 habben, -eon, 
3-4 haven, 4-5 havyn, hawyn, han, (hanne). 
B. 1-2 habba, heebbe, habe, 2-4 habbe (abbe), 
3-4 hafe, haf, 3— (haue), have (4 hawe, 4—5 haff, 
5-6 Sc. haif(f, hayf, 9 dial.hab). y. 3-5 ha, 3-7 
?a, a, 5— (now aza/.) hay, 6- ha’, 7— Sc. hae. 

a, 971% Blick. Hom. 107 Ponne magon we .. habban, 
¢1z00 Ormin 647 Alle ba Patt shulenn habbenn blisse. 


c1220 Lestiary 196 Dat tu milce mote hauen. c¢ 1300 
Havelok 78 He dede hem sone to hauen ricth. 33. . Seuyn 
Sag. (W.) 294 Let me of him hana sight. 1377 LanGv. ?. 


Pi, B. Prol, 109 To han pat power, 
225/1 Han, or havyn, hadeo. 

B. c950 Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. vi. 24 He scile habba. /ézd. 
xvill. 9 Don tuoe ego hebbe. ax175 Cott. Hom. 221 Let 
ham habba agenne cire. /did. 241 Hi sculen pepe brad. 
c1175 Lamb. Hon, 83 Ho ne scal.. habbe nan oder uuel. 
1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 315 Pat my3te abbe es grace. @1300 
Sarmun xix. in £. E. P. (1862) 3 How hi hit mow hab and 
winne. axz300 Cursor M. 8572 O riches sal pou haf god 
wan. 1340 Ayend. 5 Pou ne sselt habbe uele godes. 1340 
Hampote P». Consc. 98 He..Grete payne sal have. ¢1375 
Se. Leg. Saints, Petrus 25 He wald haf refyn, ¢ 1400 
Maunpevy. (Roxb.) i. 4 Men wald..hafe putte be appel. 
¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 52 How thai suld haif ane end. 
Ibid. 383 Fysche we wald hawe [vime gawe]. 1583 Hotty- 
BAND Camipo di Fior 379 Will you have your long cloke? 
1828 Craven Dial., Had, a corruption of have. 

y. @1300 Cursor M. 17343 Par he o naman suld ha [v.” 
haue] sight. a@1375 Yoseph Arim. 351 Pou schalt ha ven- 
gaunce. 1434 Misyn Mending of Life viii. (1896) 120 Be- 
gynnyng pou may hay of oper mens wordis. a1533 Lp. 
Brrners //uon lviii. 197, I wolde not a refused him. 1598 
Suaxs. Merry W. 11. iii. 231, 1 wold not ha your dis- 
temper. 1602 — Ham. v. i, 26 Will you ha the truth on’t? 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. u.27, 1 thought you would : come in, 
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1786 Burns Ef. Yung. Friend iv, A man may hae an honest 
heart. 1828 Craven Dial., Hay't, have it. 

b. Dative Infinitive (with to) to have (tithzv); 
in OE. t6 habbanne (hebbenne), ME. to hab- 
ben(n)e, habben, habbe, haven, have. 


971 Blick. Hom. 59 fElcon men .. to hebbenne. ¢ 1100 
O. E. Chron. an. 1085 He ahte to habbanne. ¢ 1175 Lamb. 


Hom.79 Me breked pe nute for to habbene pene curnel. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 145 To habben to wife. @1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 
18 Ri3t is to habbe in munde. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 14 Socour forto haue. a1350 Guy Warw. (A.) 168 
Kniztes to hauen & holden of pris. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Matthew 62 To haf na mycht. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cxvi, To heve a sone of his. 1560 Rotianp Crt. Venus 1. 
122 As he thocht best to haid [=hae’t]. 1562 W1In3ET Cert. 
Tractates i. Wks. 1888 I. 5 To haif brocht the baronis. 
1583 Stusbes Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 75 Be sure neuer to haue 
good day with them. 1859 TroLLore Bertrams (1867) 287 
If you knew what it is to have an empty heart. 


2. Indicative Present. 

a. ist pers. sing. have. Forms: a, 1-3 heebbe, 
(1 hebbe, hafu, hafo), 2-4 habbe, 3 (abbe, 
ab), haf, 3- (haue), have, (ha’); Sc. 4-5 haff, 6 
haif; 8-9 collog.’ve, Sc. hae. 8. north. 4— has, 
hes. 

a. Beowulf (Z.) 2523 Ic me on hafu bord ond byrnan. 832 
Charter in O. E. Texts 447 Ic beboden hebbe. ‘¢ 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. viii. 9 Ic habbe pegnas under me. c¢1175 
Lamb, Hom. 35 Swilche pine ic habbe. c1205 Lay. 462 Ich 
abbe..seoue pusend kempen. 1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 205 pe 
pyte, pat ychabbe of be. a1300 Hrvagm. in E. E. P. (1862) 
21 Po3t ic ab to blinne. @1300 Cursor A/. 961 Haf I na 
frend. Jéid. 3294, I ha ben [Fairxf, Trix. haue bene] 
sumdel in suinc. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 14 One 
haff I tane. 1382 Wyciir Luke xvi. 28, I haue fyue 
bretheren. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems xxx. 37 In it haif I in 
pulpet gon, 1526 TINDALE Yo/m iv. 17, I have no husband. 
1575 J. STILL Gam. Gurton wW. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 226 
Alas, ’ch a lost my good nee’le. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit.v. 
i. 1852 The wrongs I ha’ done thee. 1788 Burns Naebody, 
I hae a penny to spend. 1885 F. A. Gururie 7inted Venus 
viii. 95 I’ve a good mind to take the tram. 1892 R. Kie- 
Linc Barrack-r. Ballads, Tomlinson 73 This 1 ha’ heard. 

B. ¢1340 Cursor M. 14135 (Fairf.) As I be-fore 30u has 
talde. 1585 Jas. I Zss. Poesie (Arb.) 13 Sen I with pen .. 
hes servde you. Mod. Sc. To me that has seen him. 

b. and pers. sing. hast (heest, host). Forms: 
a, I hafast, hefst, 1-3 hafest, 2-6 (hauest), 
havest, 3 hafuest, hefuest, heuest, hafust, 
(afest, auest), hafst, 3— hast, (4 hest, 5-6 haste, 
7— st). 8. north. 3-5 haues, 3- has, hes, 3-4 
hauis, (3-5 as), 4 habbes, -ez, 5 hauys, hais, 
5-6 hase, (6 hess). 

a, Beowulf (Z.) 1850 Pu pin feorh hafast. a 1000 Cxdion’s 
Gen. 569 (Gr.) gif bu his willan hefst. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 
25 Penne hafest pu pes hundes la3e. a@1225 Fuliana 35 Pu 
hauest feorliche fan. cx1300 St. Alargarete 144 Pu hast 
poer ouer mi bodi. 1340 Ayend. 20 pe ilke zenne pet pou 
hest ine pine herte, c1460 Frere § Boye 79 in Ritson 
Anc. Pop. P. 38 Thou haste gyuen mete to me. 1588 
Suaks. ZL. LZ. L. v.i. 81 Thou hast it..at the fingers ends. 

B. cx12g0 Gen. & Ex. 1760 Qui as du min godes stolen? 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 2464, I sal ta me pat pou haues left. /ézd. 
2976 Pou has anober mannes wijf. 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 
327 Pat pou boden habbes. c1470 Henry Wadllace 1. 262 
Der sone, this lang quhar has thow beyne? ¢1485 Digdy 
Myst. (1882) 1v. 400 Why haves thou not refreynyd? 1513 
Brapsuaw St. Werburge 1. 3157 Why hase thou vs lefte? 
c1560 A. Scorr Poems (S.'T.S.) xxxiii. 39 Thow hess pi 
horne ay in pair syde. 1790 Mrs. WHEELER Westild. 
Dial, 32 What haesta ithe cart ? 

Cc. 3rd pers. sing. has (hez, haz, az), orig. 
north.; arch. hath (hep). Forms: a. 1 hafap, 
heefep, 1-3 hefp, hafep, (2 afed), 2-3 haf, 
haueS, habbeS, 2-5 hap, 3 hafued, heefucd, 
heeued, hauid, (auep, abbep, ap), 4 hep, 4-7 
(8-9 arch.) hath, (5 avyth, hat, 7 haith). 8B. 
1 heefis, 3-5 haues, hafs, 4 habbes, -ez, habes, 
hauis, haffys, 4-5 hase, 5 hais(e, 6 hace, 3— has, 
(5- Sc. hes, 6- collog. ’s). yy. 6— dial. have. 

a, a1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 635 (Gr.) Ponne he his zeweald 
hafad. cx1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark iii. 30 He hefd unclenne 
gast. 11540. £. Chron. an. 1154 [He] fair haued begunnon. 
a1175 Cott. Hom. 237 Se gode man .. godes lufe had 3e- 
folzed. /éid. 239 His hlaford be he 3egremed afed. cx1175 
Lamb, Hom. 47 Heo hafd mid hire preo wurdliche mihte. 
Ibid. 99 He haued alle blisse. ¢1200 Orin 3969 Patt illke 
mann Patt hafebb a33 god wille. c1z05 Lay. 1331 Hit hafd 
pes wurse taken, ¢ 1275 /d7d. 3369 Pat aueb Amari. 1297 
R. Grouc. (1724) 2 Wateres he hap. 1340 Ayend. 90 Huo 
bet mest hep, mest is worp. 1453 Paston Lett. No. 19x 
I. 260 Every man.,auyth gretely to marveylle. 1583 
Hotrysanp Campo di Fior 53 Varro hath an excellent 
schoole, 1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 226 There haith 
happened a misfortune this morneing. 1832 Austin Furispr. 
(1879) II. 849 In so far as meaning he hath. 1841 Lane 
Arab, Nts. I. 112 This it is which hath prevented my 
answering thee. 

B. cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. viii. 20 Sunu monnes ne 
hzefis huer heafud gehlutes. a 1300 Cursor M. 15317 (Cott.) 
He pat has [Go¢t, hafs] his bodi clene. ¢1300 /did. 19008 
(Edin.) pe giftis..giuin us hauis he als 3ie se here. ¢ 1300 
Havelok 1980 He haues a wunde in the side. 13.. 2. Z. 
Alt. P. B. 995 A stonen statue pat salt sauor habbes. 
1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 434 Tharoff haffys he nane. ~ c 1380 
Wycur Sed, Wks, II. 135 Man pat hafs his spirit in his 
nose. c¢1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 886 God haues pur- 
uayde for our best. cx1450 Golagros & Gaw. 794 He is 
makar of man, and alkyn myght haise. c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 
138 in Badees Bk. (1868) 303 At borde to sitt he hase no 

t. 513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge 1.1733 Eche kyngeat 
other lysence taken hace [vime place]. 1598 Suaks. Merry 

W, 1. iv. 15 No body but has his fault. 1605 — Macé. wii, 
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79 The Earth hath bubbles, as the Water ha’s. @ 1605 
Montcomerte Misc. Poems xxxv. 77 Quhais beutie hes me 
burt? 1882 Tennyson Promise of May 11. Wks. (1894) 799/2 
Steer. Hes the cow cawved? Dora. No, Father. t 

y. 1547 Bate Sed. Wks. (1849) 236 Of monks have it 
gotten a purgatory .. Of the universities have it caught all 
the subtilties. 1559 W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 1 
The Race that every man..have to runne. bid. 55 A 
point .. is that which have no partes. Mod. E, Anglian 
dial, Have hecome? Yes, he have. : 

d. plural have; contracted ’ve. Forms: 
a. 1 habba’, heebbad, (habad); 2-4 habbed, 
(2 habed, 2-4 abbep, 3 abbip), 3-4 hauep, 
(abbep), 4 hebbep, 5-6 hath, -e. B. worth. 1 
habbas, 3-4 habbes, (4 -ez), hauis, 3- has, (4 
hase, haffis, hafs, as, 5 hafez, hays, 6 haves, 5— 
Sc. hes). y. mzdl.2 hafen, habben,3 hebben, 3-5 
(hauen), haven, 3-6 haan, 3-7 (dial. -9) han, 
(4-7 an). 6. 3- (haue), have, (3-5 haff, haf, 
3-6 hafe, 5 haffe, 6— Sc. hef), collog.9 ’ve. €«. 
3-6 (dal. -9) ha, 6-7 ha’, (6 haie), 8— Sc. hae. 

a. c825 Vesp. Psalter cxiii. [cxv.] 5 Mud habbad and ne 
spreocad. a 1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 313 (Gr.) Par heebbad heo 
on fen. ¢1000 Ags, Gosp. Luke xvi. 29 Hiz habbad moy- 
sen and witegan. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 11 Ure sunne pet we 
abbet idon. a1225 Ancr. R. 20 3if 3e habbed neode. c1275 
Lay. 364 We abbep seue. 1340 Ayend. 32 Po bet hebbeb 
drede of na3t. xg09 Barctay Shyp of Molys (1874) Il. 41 
Whan these caytyfes hath hurt a mannys name. 1554-9 
Songs § Ball. (7860) 9 All hathe offendyd. @1555 LATIMER 
Sern. & Rem. (1845) 201 The rulers of this realm hath no 
better a God. .than the poorest in this world. 

B. coso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 16 Ne habbas ned. 


@ 1300 Cursor M. 21638 (Cott.) Meracles.. Has {Edin. hauis]_ 


ben in semblance and in sight. c1300 /ézd. 23114 (Edin.) 
Murperers..pat..of kirk astint behelp. dd. 23706 (Edin.) 
Al bat euir hafs herd bis bok. 1340 Hamrote ?7. Consc. 57 
Pe creatures bat skill has nane. 13.. 2. £. Addit. P. B. 308 
Alle pat lyf habbez. c1400 Maunpey. (Roxb.) vii. 25 Pe 
treessez .. hafez lefes of a fute brede. c1420 Avow. Arth. 
xxxix, Thenne sex..Hase armut hom. 1578 Ps. dxxvii. in 
Scot. Poems 16th C. 11. 109 Our nighbours hes mocked vs. 
a1600 Turnam. Tottenham 31 We er rycher men then he, 
and mor godehaves. Mod. Sc. Thaimat hes aye gets mair. 

y. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 59 His nome bet we of him hafen. 
Ibid. 69 Halde we us from uniwil, and habben feir lete and 
ec skil. 13.. A. Adis. 4940 Ne hebben hy non other fyre. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 15066 (Trin.) We han desired pe. 1382 
Wycur Luke xvi. 29 Thei han Moyses and the prophetis. 
1411 Rolls of Parit. U1. 650/1 ‘The ordenance that Thomas 
Archebisshop of Canterbury, and Richard Lord the Grey. . 
haven made. 1452 Wottinghane Rec. Il. 364 The said 
Meire and Cominalte .. han’ putte to their comune sealle. 
1579 SeENseR Sheph. Cal. Mar. 62 When shepheardes 
groomes han leave to playe. 1828 Craven Dial. Han, 
they have, an old contraction for haven. Mod. Lancash. 
Dial., We han seen them. Han yo any? 

6. @1300 Cursor M. 3591 Quen pai it haue. c1330 R. 
Brunne Chvon. (1810) 8 pe lordschip bei toke, & haf it 3it. 
c1470 Henry Wadlace 1. 12 How thai haff wrocht. 1526 
Tinpae Luke xvi. 29 They have Moses and the prophettes. 
1596 Datrympte tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 320 We hafe a 
true gyd. 161r Brs_e Yon viii. 41 We haue one Father, 
euen God. Mod. collog. They've done it ; we’ve seen them. 

e€. @1300 Cursor M. 5173 Yee hasin. did. 5182 Ha yee 
broght him wit yow? 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 1. ili. (1544) 6a, 
Some ha be lost. 1589 Paffe w. Hatchet Biij, Haie ye 
anie gold ends to sell? 1793 Burns Bannockburn, Scots 
wha hae wi’ Wallace bled. 1892 R. Kirtinc Barrack-r. 
Ballads, Tonilinson 26 Give answer—what ha’ ye done? 
Mod. Sc. Hae ye ocht to say for yersel? 

3. Indicative Past. 

a. istand 3rd pers, sing had (hed,had,ad); con- 
tracted ’d. Forms; 1-3 heefde, hefde, 2 hefede, 
heffede, heofde (efde), 2-3 heuede, hafde, 2-4 
haued, 3 heeuede, heefuede, hefede, hauede, 
hafuede, hafede, heuede, hefuede, hefte, hafte, 
hauid, heedde, hadd (eftte, afte, adde, ad), 3-4 
hafd, hedde, hede, 3-7 hadde, 3— had (4-5 
hade, haid, 6 haved, Sc. 4— hed, 6 hayd). 

c825 Vesp. Psalter \xxvi. 6 [Ixxvii. 5] Ger ece in mode ic 
hefde. cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. v. xviii]. (1890) 446 Osred .. 
Set rice. -heefde. c 1173 Lamb. Hom. 11 Godalmihti heofde 
iwriten ba ten la3e. Zééd. 25 Erdon he hefde anfalde sunne. 
Ibid. 121 Al swa pe prophete heffede iboded. ¢ 1200 OrmiN 
113 He .. haffde an duhhti3 wif. c1z05 Lay. 2624 Cnihtes 
he hefde gode. Jd/d. 4316 Anne hird-cniht he hauede, 
Lbid. 6552 Pe efre hedde kinedom. c¢1275 Jbid. 15729 
Pisne cnaue ich hadde. a@1300 Cursor M. 9234 (Cott.) 
Salatiel he had tosun. ¢1300 /did. 24824 (Edin.) He hauid 
al pair wil. ¢1325 Metr. Hom. 103 He hafd charite inoh. 
1340 Ayend. 14 Hit hedde zeve heauedes. 1375 BarsBour 
Bruce i. 38 Alexander .. That Scotland haid to steyr and 
leid. 1382 Wycuir Afait. iii. 4 Joon hadde cloth of the heeris 
of cameylis. 1526 TinpaLe Yohn xiii. 29 Judas had the 
bagge. 1741-2 Ricnarpson Pamela, passim, Vd, you'd, 
he’d, she’d. Zod, I’d seen him before. 

b. 2nd pers. sing. hadst. Forms: a. 1 heefdes, 
-est, 2-3 hefdest, 3-4 heuedest, haddist, 4-6 
haddest, 4 hadest, 6-hadst. 8. orth. 3-5 hade, 
3— had. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxii. 12 Ne hefdes Su wede. 
a1o00 Crist 1383 (Gr.) Pat pu onsyn heefdest. cx175 
Lamb. Hom, 21 Pu hefdest mare deruenesse. @ 1225 Ancr. 
R. 38 Uor be ilke muchele blisse pet tu heuedest. 77d. 40 
Pet tu hefdest. a@x300 Cursor M. 17046 Pi sorus. .pou had 
[v. vr. hade, haddist, -est] in hert. cx380 W7//, Palerne 
1816 Of hardnesse hadestow neuer. 1377 Lana. P. Pi. B. 
v. 474 And haddest mercy on bat man. 1611 Biste Gen. 
xxx. 30 It was little which thou hadst [Wycuir haddist, 
Coverp. haddest] before I came. 


c. plural had; contracted *d. Forms: a. 


_ 1 hefdon, hefdan, 2 heofden, heoueden, 2-3. 


HAVE. 


hefden, (efden), hafeden, 2-5 heefden, hadden, 
3 hafueden, hafden, (afden), haueden, heedden, 
(adden), 3-4 hedden, haden, haddyn, hadon. 
B. 2-3 hefde, hefde, 2-5 hadde, 3 hafde, 
hauede, hafd, haued, (adde), 3-4 hade, 3- had, 
(4- Sc. haid). 

a. a1000 Cedmon’s Gen. 25 Heefdon gielp micel. 1154 O. 
£. Chron. an. 1137 Pe..men ne hadden nan more to gyuen. 
a3z175 Cott. Hom. 219 pa pe hi alle hafeden pisne red .. 
3efestnod. c1z05 Lay. 19008 Ppa hadden [c¢ 1275 haden] heo 
.- Merlin ber. a1225 Leg. Kath. 1428 Clad pat ha hefden. 
c1300 Havelok 238 Mikel sorwe haueden alle. @1375 
Soseph Arim. 244 Pei .. hedden de-deyn. cx1400 Desir. 
Troy 12456 Pai hadon hom inhate. ¢1450 Merlin 193 Alle 
they that eny hadden, 

B. cx175 Lamb. Hom.3 Heo nomen .. pe beste pet heo 
hefde. c1zo0g Lay. 1933 Pa hezfde pa ‘Troinisce men ouer- 
comen heora teonen. ¢1275 /did. 26558 Ou [c 1205 hu] his 
iveres hadde idon. a@1300 Cursor M, 13501 (Cott.) All pai 
had i-nogh at ette, /ézd. 24326 (Edin.) Miht hafd we 
nan. /did. 16767 +149 (Cott.) Pai hade of him drede. c1300 
Harrow. Hell 111 pey pat haved served me, 1375 Barbour 
Bruce i. 514 To hald that thai forspokyn haid. 

4. Subjunctive Present. 

a. sing. have, Forms: 1 heebbe, hebbe, 1-4 
habbe, 2-3 sebbe, abbe; 3- have, etc., as Indic. 
present. 

805 Charter in O. E. Texts 442 Gif hio bearn hebbe. 835 
Ibid. 448 Se Set min lond hebbe. @x100 O. £. Chron. an. 
675 Pes papa curs..he habbe. cx1175 Lamb. Hom.67 Bute 
ic bis habbe. c1230 Hali Meid. 37 Pah pu riche beo & 
nurice habbe. ax300 Cursor MM. 3999 (Cott.) Ar he pe half 
of baa haa [v. x. haue] slayn. 1375 Barpour Sruce Vi. 334 
Bot he haf wit to steir his stede. 1382 Wycuiir Zh. iv. 28 
That he haue wherof he schal 3yue. 1607 Beaum, & FL. 
ie wae u. i, If he have the itch of knighthood upon 

im. 5 

b. plural have. Forms: 1 hebben, habban, 
heebbe, 1-3 habben, 3-5 haven, 3— have, as 
Indic. 

azo00 Guthlac 644 (Gr.) Pet ze .. brynewylm hebben. 
c1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxix. 5 [Ixx. 4] Habban ba mid wynne 
weorée blisse. cx1175 Lamb. Hom. 69 Halde we us from 
uniwil and habben feir lete. 1362 Lanct. P. PZ. A. 1. 8 
Hauen [8. 1. 8 haue] heo worschupe in pis world. 1431 
&. E. Wills (x882) 88 Y wille that my parisshe chirches 
haue alle here duetees. : 

5. Subjunctive Past had: as in Indic. Past. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12358 Nere sleighte 
and queyntise hadde ben. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 
238 Sterand, as pai lyf had hade. 1382 Wycuir Acts xxiv. 
1g If thei hadden ony thing [1526 TinDALE had ought] a3ens 
me. 1611 Suaxs. Cyd. u. iv. 147 O that I had her heere. 
1891 Mrs. OuirHant Fane? II. v, 81, I wish I had. 

6G. Jmperative: have. 

a. stag. Forms: I hafa, 3-5 hafue, hafe, 3- 
have (3-4 haf, hab, 4 hawe, haa, 4-6 ha, a, 6 
Sc. haif). 

a1000 Cedimon’s Gen. 2429 Hafa arna panc. 
31401 Hafue pu al pi kine-lond. Jézd. 25787 Hafe mine 
godne horn. ¢1230 Hadi A/eid. 11 Haue trust on his help. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 969 Of alkin fruit haf pou pe nine. Jdzd. 
3889 Haa lya in fi bedd. a@x1300 Fragm. 14 in £. E. P. 
(1862) 19 Bebenche pe, man, and hab drede: cx1350 Wd. 
Palerne 1177 A mynde on me. ¢1460 Towneley A/yst. (Sur- 
tees) 71 Hafe good day! 1513 Douctas 4nezs 1v. Prol. 145 
Haif mercy, lady. ¢c1530 H. Ruoprs Bk. Nurture 321 in 
Babees Bk. 91 Doe well, and haue well. 1589 Hay any 
Work (1844) 21 Then ha with thee. Zod. Have a cigar. 

b. plural. Forms: a. 1 habbap, 3 habbeod, 
3-4 habbep, 4 hauep, hauithe. B. 3-4 haues, 
hauis, has, 4 haffis. y. 3—- (haue), have, (4 
hab, 4-5 ha). 

a1000 Andreas 1360 (Gr.) Habbad word zearu. c 1205 
Lay. 32172 Habbeod pat lond auer mere. a1225 Ancr. R. 
x16 pis word habbed muchel on vs. a@1300 Cursor M. 4884 
Haue [v.~. has, hauep] god day. bd. go49 (Gott.) Hauis 
sone of me merci. c1300 Beket 2067 His bodi habbe 3are. 
1370-80 A/ Pains of Hell 276 in O. E. Misc, 230 Poul, 
Michael, on vs ha merci. 1375 Barsour Bruce xi. 305 
Haffis gud day! 1382 Wyc.iir Mark xi. 22 Haue 3e the 
feith of God [161x Haue faith in God]. a14s0 Kut. de la 
Tour (1868) 15 Hauithe youre loke. c1475 Badees Bh. 183 
A _‘Trenchoure ha ye clene. Zod. Have your tickets ready ! 

7. Present Participle having (he'vin). 

Forms: I heebbende, habbende, I-3 heeb- 
bende, 3 habende, 4-6 hafand, hauvyng(e, 6— 
having (S¢. haifand, havand). 

c 1000 AELFric How. I. 250 We beod heebbende Ses de we 
zr hopedon. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugenia 351 Hafand 
at hyr gret wlatsumnes. 1382 Wyciir Jatt, xv. 30 
Hauynge with hem doumbe men. 14.. Mom. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 709/26 /dvopicus, hafand the dropsy. 1526 TinpALE 
Matt, xxii. 24 If a man dye havinge no children. 1567 
Satir. Poems Reform. iv. 78 Nouther to God nor honoure 
hauand Ee. 

8. Past Participle had (hed, hed, had, ad). 

Forms: a, 1 3ehefed, 3 ihaued, ihafd (hi- 
hafd), 4 yhet, 4-5 yhadde, ihadde, yhad. 8. 
1 hefed, 2-4 haued, 4- had (4-6 hadde, hade, 
Sc. haid). 

c1ooo ASirric How, 11. 148 ALfter Sisum wordum weard 

emot gehefd. cxz0g Lay. 6223 We habbed ihaued moni 

urst. ¢1275 /bid, 2685 He hafde many wimmen hi-hafd. 
Ibid. 4501 Hadde hire i-wedded, and i-hafd. 1340 Ayend, 
40 To yelde bet hi habbep y-het kueadliche of eben 1387 
‘TrevisA Higden vi. xxix, Vot-men .. hadde y-hadde pe 
meystry. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. \xxx. 65 Our folke 
haue it longe y had. 

B. cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. m1. ifi]. (1890) 154 Is seo stow 
:.in micelre arwyrdnesse hefd. a1300 Cursor M. 265 » 
pou has had. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 8, He & i 


c120g5 Lay. 


HAVE. 


haf had pe lond. did. 15 If he had haued myght. 1482 
Warkw. Chron. 5 That thei shuld be hade to the Toure 
Hylle, 1513 Douctas ves u. xi. [x.] 38 In bondage with 
hir haid. c153x R. Morice in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 24 
Thei caused suche diligent watch to behadde. Jfod. Have 
you had enough? 

9. Negative Forns. ; 

Inf. OE. nabban, ME. nabbe(n, nave(n; Jud. 
pres. OE. neebbe (nafu); nefS, nabbad, ME. 
nabbe, navep, nap; rd. pa. OE. nefde, ME. 
nafde, nauede, nadde, nedde, nad,etc. In OE. 
nabban was sometimes treated as an independent 
verb with pa. pple. seneefd ‘not had’. 

¢ 888 K. AELrrep Boeth. xiv. §r Donne sint hie be pleolicran 
.. gehefd bonne genefd. c100o Ags. Gosp. John ix. 41 
Nefde ge nane synne. c1r75 Lamb. Hom. 113 Moni mon 
nafd ehta. c 1205 Lay. 557 Neafde [c 1275 nafde] he nenne 
oder. id. 4905 Ah he neuede [c 1275 nadde] nenne sune, 
@ 1225 Ancr. R. 244 Nabbe 3e pis also? a@1240 Lofsong in 
Cott. Hom, 211 Nabbich nowéer in me wisdom ne wurschipe. 
@ 1300 /Voriz § Bl. 65 Ac rest ne mi3te he nabbe none. 13.. 
Gaw. § Gr. Knt. 1066 Naf I now..bot bare pre dayez. 1340 
Ayenb. 210 To pe wreche faylep: pet he hep and pet he neb. 
1362 Laneu. P, P2. A. 1. 157 3e naue no more merit. did. 
v. 4 Pat I nedde sadloker islept. 1393 /éid. C. vu. 214 
(MS. F.) Hit nad be sold. 1400-50 Alexander 1876 Pai 
naue no will to my notis. c142z0 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 176 
Necessite nath neuere halyday. 

B. Signification. 

From a primitive sense ‘to hold (in hand)’, ave has 
passed naturally into that of ‘hold in possession,’ ‘ possess,’ 
and has thence been extended to express a more general 
class of relations, of which ‘possession’ is one type, some 
of which are very vague and intangible. For just as the 
verbs de and do are the most generalized representatives of 
the verbal classes xeto@ax (situs) and mpdcoey (actio) in 
Aristotle’s classification of verbal predications (katnyopiat), 
so Aave is the most generalized representative of the class 
éxew (habitus, having). For although ave in its primitive 
sense of ‘hold’ was averb of action, in the sense ‘possess,’ 
and still more, in the weakened senses 2, etc. below, no notion 
of any actzon upon the object remains, what is predicated 
being merely a static relation between the subject and object. 
In the older languages this relation was often predicated 
not of the possessor but of the thing possessed, the possessor 
standing in the dative, thus L. est mihi liber, there is to 
me a book, I have a book. The extended use of have and 
its equivalents to express this relation is a general feature of 
the modern languages. Like the two other generalized 
verbal types de and do, have also tends to uses in which it 
becomes a mere element of predication, scarcely capable of 
explanation apart from the context, and at length an 
auxiliary verb. 

General scheme of arrangement. I. As a main verb 
(trans. or intr.) * To possess, and connected uses. ** To 
keep in possession, old, maintain, etc. *** To come into 
possession of, to ge¢; and connected uses. **** Phrases. 
***** Tdiomatic uses, had better, rather, etc. II. As 
an auxiliary verb. ILI. Combinations. 

I. As a main verb (¢vans. or intr.) 

* In the sense possess, and uses thence arising. 

1. ¢vans. To hold in hand, in keeping, or posses- 
sion; to hold or possess as property, or as some- 
thing at one’s disposal. 

Beowulf (Z.) 814 Hine se modega mez Hyzelaces heefde 
be honda. ¢888 K. ASLrrep Boeth. xxiv. § 4 He ha 
his azenum genoh. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xix. 22 Soblice 
he hefde mycele zhta. 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 Pa be 
uurecce men ne hadden nan more to gyuen. az228 Ancr. 
&,16 Sprenged ou mid hali water pet 3e schulen euer habben 
mid ou, @1300 Cursor M, 5809 Quat has pou in pi hand? 
1382 Wycur Matz. xiv.17 We han nat here, no but fiue 
looues and two fishis. c 1450 tr. De Jmitatione 11. xxxvi. 
106 Men askib hoy muche a man hap. 1x Lett. etc. 
Rich. I] §& Hen. VII (Rolls 1861) I. 9 Sir William A Parre 
.-having an axe in his hand. 1513 More Rich. //T (1883) 
46 My lord you haue very good strawberies at your gardayne 
in Holberne. 1515 BarcLay Egloges (1570) A vb, But, trust 
me, Coridon, there is diversitie Betwene to have riches and 
riches to have thee. 1590 Lopce Eufhues Gold. Leg. 
(1609) 56, I haue them about me. 1611 Biste Luke xxii. 31 
Satan hath desired to haue you. 1631 Massincer Emperor 
Last 1v. iv, What have you there? 1700 T. Brown tr. 
fresny’s Amusem. Ser. & Com. 26 For I have Insured 
more by a Thousand Pounds, than I have in her, 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 366 My will is that my son shall 
have and enjoy the manor of B. only for his life. od. 
How many shares have you in the company? 


b. absol. 
c1000 Ags. Gos. Matt. xxv. 29 Witodlice zlcon pera be 
hefd man sylp. 1382 Wyciir Mark iv. 25 Sothely it shal 
be 30uen to hym that hath. 1593 Drayton /dea 867, I have, 
I want, Despaire, and yet Desire. 1642 Rocrrs Naaman 
115, I count myselfe the same man whether I want or have. 
ce. To have and to hold, a phrase app. of legal 
origin (cf. law L. habendum et tenendum: see 
HABENDUM), retained largely, as in German, Dutch, 
etc., on account of its alliterative form: To have 
(or receive) and keep or retain, indicating continu- 


ance of possession, 

Beowulf (Z.) 659 Hafa nu ond ze-heald husa selest. 971 
Blickl. Hom.35 pa pe Godes rices zeleafan habbad & healdap. 
1362 Lanct. P. PZ. A. 11.70 Pe Yle of vsure..To habben and 
to holden. ax400 Sir Perc. 24 He gaffe hym his syster 
Acheflour, To have and to holde. 1549 Bk. Com, Prayer, 
Matrimony, 1 N. take thee N. to my wedded wife, to haue 
and to holde from this day forwarde. 1664 Butter H/xd., 
Lady's Answer 96, I fear they'll prove so nice and coy To 
have, and t’hold,and to enjoy. 1839-56 Bouvier Law Dict. 
s.v. Habendum, The habendum commences in our common 
deeds, with the words ‘ to have and to hold’. 

2. To hold or possess, in a weakened sense ; the 
relation being other than that of property or tenancy, 


e.g. one of kindred, relative position, etc. 
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The relation is often reciprocal : the father has a son, the 
son has a father; the king has subjects, his subjects have a 
king ; the man has a wife, she has a husband ; or it may be 
reciprocal to sense r: a man has (sense 1) a house, the house 
has an owner or tenant. 

cx1000 Ags. Gosf. Luke xvi. 28 Ic habbe fif zebropru. 
¢ 1z00 OrmiN 113 He .. haffde an dubhti3 wif. c 1205 Lay. 
462 Ich abbe i min castlen Seoue busend kempen. @ 1300 
Cursor M, 96x Bot pe hafIna frend. 1340 Ayend. 5 Pou 
ne sselt habbe god bote me. 1382 Wycur Afatt. ix. 36 As 
sheep nat hauynge a sheperde. 1513 More Rich. //T (1883) 
23 Whose specyall pleasure and coumforte were to haue 
his brother with hym. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 44 If we 
note well what enemies we have. 160r SHaxs. 7'wed. N. 1. 
iii. 134 Wherefore haue these gifts a Curtaine before ’em? 
1601 — Ful. C. 1. ii. 192 Let me haue men about me, that 
are fat. 1708 Mrs. Scorr in Caldwell Papers 1. (Maitland) 
212 So having none but men, our ceremonys was the less. 
1748 Anson's Voy. 1. vii. 7x We had fifty-two fathom of 
water, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 535 He having no 
son at the time. 1890 W. F. Rar Amer. Duchess 1. 50 
The worst Administration which we have ever had. 

b. with complement or adverbial extension, par- 
ticularizing the relation of the object or expressing 
some qualification, condition or limitation thereof, 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gos. Matt. iii. g We habbad abraham us to 
feeder. — John viii. 41 We habbab anne god to feder, 
e1290 Beket 2042 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 165 3e to be kingus 
wille is bodi 3e habben al-3are. a@ 1300 Cursor M. 15317 He 
pat has his bodi clene, _ 1388 Wycur x 7z. iv. 2 That .. 
haue her conscience corrupt. 1474 Caxton Chesse il. iv. Civb, 
Aknyght which had to namemalechete. 1526 Tinpace JZa/t. 
iii. 4 his Jhon had his garment off camels heer. /did. xxii. 
1x A man which had not on a weddinge garment. 1583 
Hottysanp Campo di Fior 183 As long as we have this 
monkey to our cooke, 1594 SHaxs. Rich. J1/, u. i, 112 
When Oxford had me downe, he rescued me. 1634 Sir T. 
Hersert 77vav. 3 They used to have their Wives in common. 
17oo S. L, tr. Hryke’s Voy. E. Ind. 14 We still had France 
on the left of us. 1807 Ropinson Archeol. Greca i. ii. 21 
A person who had a foreigner to his mother. 1847 MarryaT 
Childr. N. Forest v, You .. have the laugh on your side 
now. 1852 THACKERAY £syond 1. ili, They had him to dine 
with them at the inn. 189: Mrs. Newman Begun in Fest 
I. 112, I have women at work for me. 

3. To possess, bear, contain, as an appendage, 
organ, subordinate part, or adjunct ; to contain as 
parts of itself. (In this last shade of meaning now 
chiefly confined to ¢zme, ‘Thirty days hath Sep- 
tember’, ‘ the year has twelve calendar months’.) 

cgootr. Beda’s Hisi.u. xiii. [xvi.] (1890)144 He. . hzefde blac 
feax, and blacne ondwlitan. cx1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xi. 13 
An fic-treow pe leaf hefde. cx10so Byrhtferth’s Handboc 
in Anglia VIII. 300 Zif se mond sceal habban « xxx - nihta. 
a1250 Owl § Night. 153 pu havest wel sharpe clawe. 1382 
Wycuir Luke xx. 24 Schewe 3e to me apeny; whos ymage 
and writynge aboue hath it? c¢ 1410 S7r Cleges 349 Harlot, 
hast noo tonge? 1559 W. CunnINGHAM Cosmogr. Glasse 144 
A lake, is that which continually hath water. 1585 T. 
Wasuincron tr. Wicholay’s Voy. 1. iii. 3 The saide Iande 
hath two cities. 1592 Suaxs, Ven. § Ad. 389 The sea hath 
bounds. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 101 The leaves.. 
having many veines. 1659 WiLLsForD Scales Comm. 113 
Intercalary years, there is one day added to February, 
which then hath 29. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 6 She had 12 
Guns, and 150 Sea-men and Souldiers. 1704 W. PENN in 
15th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. iv. 80 Virginia has not 
a town bigger, if half so big, as Knightsbridge. 1887 LoweLL 
Democr. 9 If riches have wings to fly away from their 
owner, they have wings also to escape danger. 

4. To possess, as an attribute, quality, faculty, 
function, position, right, etc. ; to be characterized 
by; to hold; to be charged with. (With very 


various immaterial objs.) 

Obsolete uses are to have right, wrong, to have a certain 
age, so many years. 

az000 Czdmon’s Gen. 280 Ic hebbe zeweald micel to 
ayrwanne godlecran stol. c1ooo Ags. Gosf. John ix. 21 
Acsiad hine sylfne, ylde he hefd. cx1175 Lamb. Hom.25 
He hefde anfalde sunne and seoddan he hauet twafald. 
c1230 Hali Meid. 3 Euch meiden pat haued meidene 

eawes. @1300 Cursor M7. 6029 Pan said pe king ‘i haue 
ps wrang, And al bis wrak on me es lang’. 1382 Wyciir 
Fohn viii. 57 Thou hast not 3it fifty 3eer. 1489 Paston Lett. 
No. 914 II. 359 Havyng the auctorite to se the Kynges 
money levied in the North parties. 1549 LATIMER 6/4 Sevm. 
bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 159 The Corinthians had no suche con- 
tencions among them, 1634 Sir T. Herserr Trav. 147 
Eyes Diamond-like, having blacke lustre. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. 1. 32 They havea Fashion to cut holes inthe Lips. 1750 
G. Hucues Barbadoes 102 ‘They have a very austere and 
acerb taste. 1795 Gentil. Mag. 543/1 Every poor family in 
the neighbourhood had reason to regret his departure. 1840 
Larpner Geovit, xxi. 293 If two circles have different magni- 
tudes, they will then have different curvatures. 1882 
Suortuouse ¥, Juglesant I, xiii. 243 Their policy had the 
desired effect. : : 

5. To be possessed or affected with (something 


physical or mental); to be subjected to; to expe- 


rience ; to enjoy or suffer. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark iii. 11 Swa fela swa untrumnessa, 
& unclne gastas hefdon. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 35 Swilche 
pine ic habbe. Jézd. 83 Hwet node efde moncun pet he 
Mon were? ax225 Ancr. R. 112 Uor vuel pet he haued. 
¢ 1300 Cursor M. 28904 (Cott. Galba) When pou sese any 
haue hunger or calde. 1382 Wycwir 1 Cov. vii. 28 Suche 
schulen haue tribulacioun of fleisch. 1464 J. Pasron in 
P. Lett. No. 486 11. 153 My Lord hath had gret costs syn 
he came hedyr. 1599 H. Butrres Dyets drie Dinner 
B yj b, Such as have the collicque. 1601 Suaks, Fad. C. 1. 
ii. 119 He had a Feauer when he was in Spaine. 1695 
Concreve Love for L.v. ii, Hussy, you shall have a rod. 
171o Lavy Manse t in 15th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. 
IV. 542, I had a tolerable night of it. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 94 Some patient of his, has inflammation of the 
lungs. « W. F. Rat Amer. Duchess 1. 123, I have had 
areal good time! JMod. He has very bad health. 





HAVE. 


6. To possess as an intellectual acquirement, to 
be versed in, to know; to understand, grasp with 
the mind. 

1591 Suaxs. Two Gent. iv. i. 33 Haue you the Tongues? 
1596 — Merch. V. 1. ii. 74 Hee vnderstands not me, nor J 
him: he hath neither Latine, French, nor Italian. x60x — 
Twel. N.1. iii. 131, I thinke I haue the backe-tricke. 1602 
— Ham. wu. i. 68 You haue me, haue you not? 161g 
Drumm. or Hawrn. Conv. w. B. Jonson vii. (1842) 9 He 
hath by heart some verses of Spenser’s Calender. 1750 
Cursterr. Le?t. (1792) II. ccxxvil. 26 Our young country- 
men have generally too little French. 1839 H. A1inswortu 
Fack Sheppard iui, ‘Ah! I have it’, he added after a 
moment’s deliberation. 1868 Athenwum 4 Jan. 21/2 A 
person who having no mathematics attempts to describe a 
mathematician. 

7. To possess as a duty or thing to be done. 
With object and dative inf. expressing what is to 


be done by the subject. 

(This is in origin a particular case of 2b.) 

971 Blicki. Hom. 91 Uton we forpon Zebencean hwyle 
handlean we him forp to berenne habban. cx1o00 Ags. 
Gosp. Luke vii. 40 Ic habbe Se to secgenne sumOing. a 1225 
Fuliana g Pe pat se heh ping hefde to heden. «1300 
Cursor M. 16487 Ha we noght par-of todo. 1382 Wyciir 
2 Fohn 12, I hauynge mo thinges for to wrijte to 30u. 
c1460 Towneley Myst. 181 We have othere thynges at do. 
1592 Suaxs. Ven. § Ad. 179 Wishing Adonis had his team 
to guide. 1657 R. Licon Larbadoes (1673) 55 He will have 
too much todo. 1667 Mitton P, L. x1. 415 He had much 
to see. 1742 Richarpson Pamela III. 106 Every absent 
Member..has it to reproach himself with the Consequences 
that may follow. 1816 KeatiIncE 77av. (1817) I. 42 Con- 
densing what they had to say into a very portable compass, 
1892 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 165/1 he time limited.. 
had still three years to run. 

b. Hence ¢o have to do: see Do v. 33.¢, d. 

e. With infinitive: To be under obligation, to 
be obliged ; to be necessitated 40 do something. It 
forms a kind of Future of obligation or duty. 

(Cf. the Future tense of the Romanic langs., e.g. e arler- 
ai, je finir-ai, 1 have to speak, to finish.] 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 6 He told him, he had not 
to beleeue, that the couetousnesse of Virginio .. had moued 
Ferdinand. 1594 Hooker £ccl. Pol. 1.1. § 1 We have..to 
strive with a number of heavy prejudices. 1596 SreNsER 
State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 657/2 This is the manner of the 
Spanyardes captaynes, whoe never hath to meddle with his 
souldiours paye. 17653 H. WALPOLE Ofrazto v. (1798) 80 
Having to talk with him on urgent affairs, 1831 Mrs. F. 
TroLLore Dom, Mann. Amer. (1894) 11. 271 But ‘we had 
to doit’as the Americans say. 1848 Mrs. GaskeLt JZ. 
Sarton ix, Mary had to change some clothes after her walk 
home. 1883 Manch. Exam. 29 Oct. 5/4 In 1831 the firm 
had to suspend payment. 1892 Loves in Law Times Rep. 
LXVII. 144/1, I regret to have to say that I do not believe 
that evidence. JZod. I have to go to London to-morrow. 

** To keep possession of, to hold; and related uses. 

8. To hold, keep, retain (2 some relation to 
oneself: as ¢o have in use, to use (habitually) ; zo 
have tn mind, to remember ; 20 have tn possession, 


to possess ; etc. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter \xxvi. 6 [Ixxvii. 5] ser ece in mode ic 
hefde. 971 Blick/. Hom. 87 On bendum hie weron hefde. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 16 Pis word habbed muchel on ys. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 28456, I..has hade it in myn vsage, O mete and 
drink to do vtrage. 1382 Wyc.ir 2 Cor. x. 6 Hauynge in 
redynesse for to venge al vnobedience. c1400 Sowdone 
Bab, 3243 The kinge hade wel in mynde The tresone of 
Genelyne. cx1440 Promp. Parv. 230/1 Have yn possessyon, 
possideo, 1462 Plumpton Corr.7 Whom our Lord govern 
& haf in His keeping. 1551 Rosinson tr. More's Utop. u. 
(1895) 151 But lynen clothe is..hadde more in vse. 1556 W. 
Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 37 The northe Pole, Still we 
have in sight. 1632 Lirucow Trav. 1x 399 We had a 
Moorish Frigot in Chase. 1654 Cromwet S/. 4 Sept. in 
Carlyle, The Government hath had some things in desire. 
1777 Jounson Let, to Mrs. Thrale 13 Aug., Which they 
have in contemplation—there’s the word now. 

9. To hold or entertain in the mind (a feeling, 
opinion, etc.) ; to entertain, hold, cherish. 

c1000 Gospel Nicod. viii. in Thwaite’s Heptat., Buton 
hig habbap andan to hym. c1175 Lamb. Hom.7 Ne we 
ne beod iboren for to habbene nane prudu. @ 1240 Ureisun 
in Cott. Hom.185 Hwi abbe ich eni licung in ober bing 
pene in be? @ 1300 Cursor M. 11161 Haf na drednes. /dzd. 
17273 Iuus had til him envie. c¢1400 Maunpey. (Roxb.) 
Pref. 2 What lufe he had til his sugets. 1583 Ho_ttysanp 
Campo di Fior 6x Of this have not any doubt. 1656 Artif. 
Handson. (1662) 5 Let me see .. what you have against it. 
1726 SHELVocKE Voy. round World (1757) 227 Who .. had 
a mind to act the mad-man. 1882 SHorruousE 7. Juglesant 
I. xv. 280, I have no doubt the Italian is at the bottom of 
all this. 

b. Hence, To show, exhibit, exercise, exemplify 


(such sentiment, etc.) in action. 

Have acare: see Care sb.' 303 have the face: see Face 
sb. 7: see also Diticence, Heep, Mercy, Recaro, etc. 

ex175 Lamb. Hom. 109 Pet he abbe ihersumnesse and 
ibuhsumnesse. @1300 Cursor M. 22474 Lauerd, ha merci 
onallnu. cx4g0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4355 Of pis pure 
man haue hede. 1483 Leét., etc. Rich. LII §& Hen, VIL 
(Rolls) I. 45 Havynge respecte .. to othere presidentes 
passed afore. 1539 Bisre (Great) AZat?. xviii. 26 Sir, haue 
pacience with me, and I will paye the all. 1580 Lyty 
Luphues (Arb.) 131 All dillygence is to be had to search 
suchaone. x6x1 Biste 77vans?. Pref. 2 It doth certainely 
belong ynto Kings to haue care of Religion. a@x1715 Bur- 
NET Own Time (1823) I. 341 There was less regard had to 
them afterwards, 1805 Med. Frul. XIV. 193 Have the 
goodness to permit an old friend to say a few words in his 
own defence. 1895 Law 7imes Rep. LXXIII, 266/2 The 
court will have regard to slight indications, _ , 

10. To hold in (some specified) estimation ; to 


esteem or account as; to consider or regard as. arch. 


HAVE. 


cgoo tr. Bada’s Hist, 11. ifi]. (1890) 154 Is seo stow .. in 
micelre arwyrdénesse hefd. ax1300 Cursor M. 20133 Saint 
iohn hir keped and had fuldere. ¢ 1380 Wycur Ws, (1880) 
438 3if .. he be lettid of pis preching .. teche he his floc bi 
hooly lif and god wole haue hym excusid. 1382 — Luke 
xiv. 18, I preie thee, haue me excusid. ¢c1475 Rauf Coil- 
j3ear 198 ‘Thay haue me all at Inuy. @1533 Lp. BeRNeRs 
Gold, Bk, M, Aurel. (1534) Eiij, Truely, wyse men have hym 
as suspect. 1535 CoverDALE Ps. cxviii[i]. 51 The proude 
haue me greatly in derision. 1551 Robinson tr. Afore's 
Utop.1. (1895) 86 ‘That their lawes were hadde in contempte. 
1571 HANMER Chron. Irel. (1633) 70 They were then had in 
great reverence, 1728 I, SHERIDAN Persius vi. (1739) 95 
‘The Athenians had him in so great Esteem. 


11. To hold, keep up, carry on (some proceeding 
or performance) ; to engage in, maintain, or per- 
form, as a chief actor; to engage in and perform 


some action. 

(This has many affinities and connecting links with other 
senses.) 

ex1oo O. E. Chron. an. 1085 After bisu hefde se cyng 
mycel zepeaht. 13.. A. Ads. 4766 How he hadde mony 
batailles With wormes. ¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) xiv. 154 
The Kyng had Werre, with hem of Sithie. 1456 Sc. Acts 
Fas. II, c. 7 Pat be Demyis..sulde cum out and haif courss 
throu pe Realme. 1523 Sir W. Bucmer in Ellis Ovig. Lett. 
Ser. 11. I. 327 If it pleas youe to haue spech with the said 
Scotishman. a 1535 More did. Ser. 1. II. 48 In eny suit 
that I shold after have to your Grace. 1551 T. WILSON 
Logike (1580) 79 b, Socrates sheweth that Aspasia had this 
talke with Zenophon and his wife. 1563 Homilies u. 
Idolatry 1. (1859) 178 ote, That any true Christian ought to 
have any ado with filthy and dead images. 1664 DryDEN 
Rival Ladies v. ii, Why should we have recourse to desper- 
ate ways? 1714 Lond. Gaz, No. 5271/2 The Queen has had 
a Circle every Evening. 1738 Swirt Pol. Convers. 45 She 
and I had some Words last Sunday at Church. 1845 
STEPHEN Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) Il. 257 Whenever a 
marriage shall not be had within three calendar months 
after the entry of the notice. 

b. When the action or proceeding is treated as 
something experienced, got at, attained, or en- 
joyed, the sense blends with 14. 

1590 Lopce Exuphues Gold. Leg. (1609) 54 Lets haue a 
little sport with him. 1697 Cotuier /y2m0r. Stage (1730) 
351 He had, says he, an admirable Stroak at the Pathos 
in general. 1760 Foote Minor 1. (1781) 31 Shall we have a 
dip in the history of the Four Kings this morning? 1847 
Marryat Childr. N. forest v, You will then have a good 
shot at him. 1868 W. Cottins JZoonst. iii, I went and had 
a look at the bedroom. 1891 Mrs. Watrorp Pinch of 
Lxper. 268 Rhoda went, had an enchanting walk. 


+12. ref. To comport oneself, behave. Ods. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer JZelib. P 609, I shewe yow hou ye shul 
haue yow.. in gaderynge of richesses. c1400 MAuNDEV. 
(Roxb.) xxvi. 123 Pai hafe bam ri3t warly and wysely. 
¢1475 Babees Bk. 46 How yee Babees..Shulde haue youre 
sylf whenne yee be sette at mete. 1556 LAaupER 7'vactate 
we) 1 How.. temporall Iugis sulde haue thame in thare 
omicis, 

13. To assert, maintain; to phrase it, put it (with 
reference to the manner). 
€1449 Prcock Rep. 1. xvii. 96 Also Johun vj? cap. it is 
had. /éd. Thou3 it mai be baa by tho textis that God 
schal 3eue and do. 1738 Swirr Pol. Convers. 44 All the 
‘Town has it, that Miss Caper is to be married to Sir Peter. 
1874 Bracwie Se/fCult. 71 Wonder, as Plato has it, is a 
truly philosophic passion. 1878 Scribner's Mag. XV. 303/1 
The fox..has run to earth, or, as we have it, ‘has holed’. 

b. With w2/7: To maintain or assert as a fact. 
With wed/ not: To refuse to admit as a fact, etc. 
cxo00 Sax, Leechd. U1. 266 pa lewedan willad habban 
pone monan be bam Ge hi hine geseod. 1877 Harrison 
England \. xix. (1881) u1. 145 A traueller of my time.. 
noteth the said street to go another waie, insomuch that he 
would haue it to crosse the third Auon, 1591 Suaxs. 1 Hen, 
VT, 1. i. 30 If I were couetous, ambitious, or peruerse, As 
he will haue me. 1662 Stittincri. Orig. Sacr. ut. iv. § 12 
Stephanus .. will not have him to be Hellen the son of 
Deucalion, but the Son of Pthius. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 
271 P 3 Some will have it, that I often write to my self. 
1829 Bengallee 462 Nawaub, or Nadod, as John Bull will 
have it. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel iv. 227 The Anti-Messi- 
anic interpreters will have it to be written after the event. 

** To come into possession of, to get, and con- 
nected uses. 

14. To possess by obtaining or receiving ; hence, 
to come or enter into possession of; to obtain, 
recelve, get, gain, accept, take; to have learned 
(from some source); to take (food, drink). Zo 
let one have, to allow one to get, to give one. 

axooo O. E. Chron. an, 885 Pa Seaxan hefdun size. 
€1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xix. 16 Hwet godes do ic bet ic 
ece lifhabbe? azx23 O. £, Chron. an. 1101 Ealle..heora 
land ongean hefdon, cx1z0g Lay. 10273 Seuerius wende 

anan to hebbene pisne kinedom. a@1300 Cursor M. 9574 
Pat he moght haue forgi[uJnes. 1382 Wycur Yohv iii. 
15 That ech man that bileueth in to him, perische not, 
but haue euerelastinge lyf. 1466 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. 
No. 560 II. 291 Remember that yf the[y] wer had from you, 
ye kowd never gyte no moo. c1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon i. 17 Yf we can have him, I shall make hym to be 
shamefully hanged. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 318 The winde 
was so contrarious that he could have no passage. 1582 
N. Licuerterp tr. Castanheda'’s Cong. E. Ind. iv. 10b, 
Hee shoulde haue..anye thing..that was to be had in his 
Countrey, 1583 Hottypanp Camifo di Fior 229 [She] had 
two children at a birthe. 1592 Suaxs. Ven. & Ad. 536 You 
shall have a kiss. 16rx Brste Transl. Pref. 2 What thanks 
had he? 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 13x 
Would you have me marrie, when there is no man .. that 
will have me? c1680 BEvertpbGE Sevm., They have it. .from 
his own mouth. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. iv. 166 On their 
having no news of us.. they were persuaded that we.. 


had perished. 175: Labgetye Westm, Br. 94 The Gentle. 
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men of Westminster .. made Application to Parliament for 
having a Bridge. 1803 G. Rose Diaries (1860) Il. 35 If 
Lord Spencer returns he must have the Admiralty. 186 
Goscuen or. Exch. (1866) 78 The number of marks banco 
which are to be had for the pound. 1887 Riper HaGcarp 
Yess xxiii, Have another egg, Jess? J/od. There is nothing 
to be had here. 

b. The imperative is used aédso/. in the sense 
‘ Here!’ ‘take this!’ Now dial. Have to, to- 
wards, used in drinking to any one=here’s to. arch. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pi. B. xiv. 49 Haue, haukyn! ., and ete 
bis whan be hungreth. @1529 SKELTON Ed. Rawmmyng 563 
Have, here is for me, A cloute of London pinnes. _1596 
Suaxs. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 37 Petr. Spoke like an Officer: 
ha to thefe] lad. [Stage direct.) Drinkes to Hortentio. 
1639 W. Cartwricut Loyal Slave i. i, Str. Here’s to 
thee Leocrates. Zeoc. Have towards thee, Philotas. P/zd. 
To thee, Archippus [pledging one the other]. 1861 Ramsay 
Remin. Ser. 1. 44 He came back in a few minutes, crying, 
‘Hae’. Mod. Sc. He’s nane sae deaf, that he canna hear 
‘Hae!? 

ec. Zo have it: to gain the victory or advantage, 
to win the match; to have the superiority. 

1596 Suaks. Zam. Shr. v. ii. 181 Well go thy waies olde 
Lad, for thou shalt ha’t. 1847 L. Hunr Men, Women, § 
B.1, xiv. 232 Upon the whole, the dark browns, chestnuts, 
etc. have it with us, 1865 Dickens J7ut. Fr. ui. xvii, As 
many as are of that opinion, say Aye, — contrary, No — 
the Ayes have it. 


d. Zo have it: to receive (or have received) a 
drubbing, thrashing, punishment, reprimand ; zo det 


one have it, to ‘give it’ one. collog. 

1soz SuHaxs. Rom. & Ful. wu. i, 112 They haue made 
wormes meat of me; I haue it, and soundly. 1816 Byron 
Ch. Harold, Notes to 1v. cxlii, When one gladiator wounded 
another, he shouted ‘he has zt’, ‘hoc habet,’ or ‘habet.’ 
1848 Ruxton Life in ar West 8 (Farmer), I ups..and let 
one Injun have it, as was going plum into the boy with his 
lance. 1891 L. Mater Wages of Sin II. 102 If she catches 
him she'll let him have it hot. 1892 Mrs. H. Warp David 
Grieve 1. i, I shall let her have it, you'll see. 

15. Hence, in pregnant sense: To get or have 
got into one’s power, or at a disadvantage ; to have 
caught (_fg.), to have hold upon. 

1596 Suaks. Merch. V. 1. i. 334 Now infidell I haue 
thee on the hip. —1 Hen. ZV, m1. iii. 145 She’s neither 
fish nor flesh; a man knowes not where to haue her. 1659 
Shuffling, Cutting & Dealing 6 One had better sometimes 
play with a good gamester then a bungler, for one knowes 
not where to have him, 1723 STEELE Consc. Lovers 1. i, 
O, Ihave her; I have nettled and put her into the right 
Temper to be wrought upon. 1744 M. Bisnor Life & Adv. 
190 We had them [the French] all Ways, Front, and Rear, 
and Flank. 1892 Mrs. Ouiruanr Mary. Elinor I. xx. 81 
Womenare all hypocrites alike. You never know when you 
have them. 

b. To have caught (a person) in argument or dis- 
cussion ; to have put into a fix or non-plus. co//og. 

1820 Examiner No. 631. 306/1 We have you there; you 
must concede the solemnity of the Proclamation. 1848 
Tuackeray LeZt, 12 Aug., I eagerly seized—the newspaper 
(ha ha! I had somebody there). 1890 Barinc-GouLp 
Armniinell I, xv. 249, 1 admit that you have me there. 1 
Sat, Rev. 23 Apr. 464/2 M. Renan ‘has’ Leo XIII on the 
subject of his dallyings with the Republic. ‘ 

ce. To get the better of, outwit, take in, deceive, 
‘do’. slang. 

1805 G. Harrincron Vew Lond. Spy (ed. 4) 26 (Farmer) 
Ten to one but you are had, a cant word they make use of, 
instead of saying, as the truth is, we have cheated him. 
1847 De Quincey SZ. Mil. Nun Wks. 1862 III. 65 The 
good sefiora.. was not ..to be had in this fashion. 1879 
Miss Brappon Clov. oot xviii, There’s not a real diamond 
among them, If you’ve advanced money on ’em, you've 
been had. 

16. To ‘get’ into a place or state; to cause to 
come or go; to take with one; to bring, lead, 
convey, take; put. avch. Also + 7efl. To betake 
oneself. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 19008 Pa hedden heo mid ginne Merlin ber 
wid inne. @ 1300 Cursor MM. 16913 (Cott.) loseph wald haf 
awai be rode. 1424 Sc. Acts Fas. J (1597) § 15 That na 
man haue out of the realm gold nor silver. ¢1430 Arte 
Nonbryng (E. E. T. S.) 11 Euery part of thenombre mul- 
tiplying is to be hade into euery part of the nombre to 
be multipliede. 1453 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. No. 189 
I. 256 This day I have had inne ij. cartfull of hey. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Alfonce i, He was had before the Juge. 
1490 — Lxeydos |. 144 His knyghtes toke hym and hadde 
hym awaye fro the bataylle. 1577-87 HoLinsHED Chron. 
ILI. 800 The next daie the corps was had to Westminster, 
a1600 Turnam. Tottenham 183 Thay wold have tham ta 
Tyb. 161x Biste 2 Kizgs xi. 15 Haue her foorth without 
the ranges. 1690 W. WaLKER /diomat. Anglo-Lat. 230 
Make haste to have away the woman. 1749 Fircpinc Zomz 
Jones xvu. iii, There I was had into a whole room full 
of women. 1889 Stevenson Master of B, vi. 176 A little 
later he was had to bed. 

b. Have up: to take up or cause to go before 
a court of justice in answer to a charge; to sum- 
mon; to call to account. Have out: to cause to 
come out to a duel. 

1749 Fietpinc Tom Fores vu. xi, So the fellow was had 
up, and Frank was had up for a witness. 1820 E-ramminer 
No. 638. 427/2 Sir Matthew has been had up before his 
brother Magistrates on charges connected with bill-broking, 
1855 SmepLey H. Cove~dale iii, If he feels aggrieved, he 
can have you out (not that I admire duelling), 186x Miss 
Yonce Stokesley Secret xi. (1862) 169 I’d have you up for 
that. 1892 Mrs. H. Warp David Grieve II. 173 The man 
who had let them the rooms ought to be ‘had up”, 

17. With object and complement : a. (with adj., 


adv., or advb. phr.); To get (something) into a 
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specified condition. b. (with fa. pfle., or dative 
inf.) : To get (something) done ; to cause, procure, 
or oblige (something to be done, or a person to do 
something). 

a. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 541 So that the clerkes adde the 
stretessone iler. r791 ‘G. GAmBapo Ann, Horsemt. ix. (1809) 
105, I haye .. determined to have the apple trees down. 
Mod. They are having the pavement up for the electric light. 
b. 1390 Rosr. Ill. in Records Priory Coldingham 
(Surtees) 67 We have had denJohne of Aclyff. .atspekyn wyth 
the byschof of Sant Andrew. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 33 
He had gette hym a synger of psalmes. 1489 CAxTON 
Faytes of A.W. Xxxv. 150 Hanybal .. cam by fore the cyte 
for to haue hyt dystroyed. 1803-4 Act 19 Hen. V//, c. 28 
Preamb., Divers .. made .. pursuyte .. to have the seyd 
atteyndours reversed. 1604 SHAks. O¢/. U1, iii. 258 To haue 
their Balmy slumbers wak’d with strife. 1618 Botton 
Florus Ep. Ded. (1636) A iij, So desirous..to have it under- 
stood by others. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. 
Ambass. 28 She would needs have the young Counts .. go 
to the Inn .. to Complement them. 1678 77vials [reland, 
Pickering, Grove 24 Grove would have had the Bullets to 
be Champt. 1722 De For Plague (1754) 32 To have their 
Fortunes told them. 1742 Firtpinc 7 Andrews 1. xil, 
That he might have a bed prepared for him. 1845 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref V1. 571 Before their parents 
were compelled to have them baptized. 1886 Manch. 
Exam. 14 Jan. 5/3 He had counted the guns, or had had 
them counted. ’ 

18. Zo have something done to one: to be sub- 
jected to the doing or infliction of it, to receive, 
experience, or suffer it as the action of others or of 
fate ; to ‘ get’ (such a thing) done (to one). Also 
in same sense, fo have some one do something, to 


have something happen to one. 

13.. K. Adis. 940 Som the throte, and som the heorte 
Hadyn y-perced. @1533 Lp. Berners Hwox ciii. 343, I 
haue had slayne mo then xx.M. men, besyde my thre 
neuewes and my yonger brother. 1568 Grarron Chron, II, 
141 If they had any parte of their liberties withdrawne. 1598 
Suaxs. Merry W.u.ii. 73, | had myselfe twentie Angels giuen 
me this morning. 1603 — Hamlet 1. iv. 206 (Qo 1611) For 
tis the sport to haue the enginer Hoist with his owne petar. ~ 
1611 — Cymb. 1. vi. 3 A Wedded-Lady, That hath her 
Husband banish’d. 1641 Hinpe ¥. Bruen xxxiv. 107 Jacob 
had his wife Rachel to dye suddenly in his journey on his 
hand. 1719 De For Crusoe u. x, Another had one of his 
hands..burnt. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. i, We often had the 
traveller or stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry wine. 
1860 Grandmother's Money 1. 119 (Hoppe), I had a horse 
run away with me. 1886 A¢henwum 30 Oct. 565/1 A man.. 
who certainly deserved to have his biography written. 

b. with well, would, or the like: ‘To wish, will, 
require that something be done (to oneself or 


others). 

c 1208 Lay. 32197 Pa com him ufel on, Swa godd hit wolde 
habben idon, 13.. Coer de L. 112 All they gunne.. aske 
her what she wolde have doo, -1523 Lp. Brerners /’oiss. 
I. cccly. 573 Thenglysshmen wolde gladly haue had hym 
to ben maryed in Heynalt. 1535 CovERDALE Yer. i. 17, 
I will not haue the to be afrayd of them. 1591 Suaks. 7wo 
Gent. 111. i. 80 What would your Grace haue me to do in 
this? 1630 B. Jonson Mew Juz ut. i. 22 Sir Pierce, Vil 
have him acavalier. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xlviii. 
185 Good luck would have it that this young Damosel came 
hither. 1709 Bexxrtry 7%. Vision § 33 Those who will 
have us judge of distance by lines and angles. 1787 ‘G, 
Gampapo’” Acad. Horsemen (1809) 34, 1 would have you 
make an essay to accomplish it. 1834 Mrpwin Angler ix 
Wales 11. 24 As good fortune would have it. 

c. with a negative, sometimes: Not to allow, 
bear, or suffer. 

1583 HoLtysanp Camo di Fior 21 ‘Thy mother will not 
have itso. 1596 SHaxs. 1 Hew, /V, u. iii. 106, I must not 
haue you..question me. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. p. v, [He] 
would by no means consent to have him chosen, 1847 
Tennyson Princess vu. Introd. Song ii, Yet, O my friend, 
I will not have thee die! 1890 E, R. Ester Way of Trans- 
gressors III, xiv. 238, I will not have the merits of the poor 
forced upon me. JMod. I would not have it spoken about. 

+19. intr. (for refl.) or absol. To betake oneself, 
go. Obs. 

c142z0 Chron. Vilod. 937 And ou3t of be chapell in gret 
hast he hedde. x1g09 Barctay Shyp of Folys (1874) 11. 
260 Cryeng with lowde voyce: captayne abyde, haue in. 
1849 Ayroun Lays, Heart of Bruce xxv, Have down, have 
down, my merry men all—Have down unto the plain. 

+b. Have over: a call to a ferryman. Ods. 

1590 GREENE WVever too date Wks. (Rtldg.) 300/1 ‘Have 
over, ferryman’, there cried aboy. 1637 RurHerrorD Le?t. 
(1862) I. 224 How happy are they who .. can cry to Christ 
‘Lord Jesus, have over: come and fetch the dreary pas- 
senger.’ 1756 NucEent Gy. Zour II. 238 Hanover. .took its 

resent name .. because of a ferry here over the Leina, 

anover. .signifying as much as have-over in English. 

O. intr. or absol. Have at; To go ator get at, 
esp. in a hostile way ; to have a stroke at, make an 
attempt at. Chiefly in imperative ; app. Ist pers. 
plural, but often singular in sense, announcing the 
speaker’s intent to get at or attack. So with other 
preps. as after, among, through, to, with. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 2288 ‘Haf at pe benne’, quod bat 
ober. ¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 1383 Hipsiphile, Haue at 
the Iason now thyn horn is blowe. @1529 SKELTON Bowge 
of Courte 391 Have at all that lyeth vpon the burde! 1546 

. Heywoop Prov, (1867) 65 Haue among you blynd har- 
pers (sayde I) The mo the merier. 1575 R. B. Appius § 
Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 119 Have with ye, have at 
ye, your manhood to try. /ézd. 138 Well, sith here is no 
company, have with ye to Jericho, 1593 Suaks, 2 Hen. VI, 
1V. viii. 63 Haue through the verie middest of you. 1600 — 
A. Y.L.1. ii. 268 Ce/. Will you goe Coze? Ros. Haue 
with you. 1602 — Ham. 1. iv. 89 Mar. Let’s follow; ’tis 
not fit thus to obey him, //or. Haue after, to'what issue 
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will this come? 1639 Futter Holy War mt. xi. (1647) 128 
He wintered in Askelon, intending next spring to have at 
Jerusalem, 1777 SHERIDAN Sch, Scand. 111. iii, Charles S. 
Careless..you shall be auctioneer; so come along with us. 
Careless. Oh, have with you, if that’s the case. 1853 
Reape Never too late xvi, Well, come here and I’ll have at 
you in the vulgar tongue, 
#*EK Phrases. 

21. Have is used in numerous phraseological ex- 
pressions, which are treated under their distinctive 
words; e.g. ¢o have Apo, h. at Avait, 2. Bustngss, 
kh. in CHARGE, h. CONCERN, 4. Course, 2. Done, 
have an EY® on or to, h. a FincEr in, h. at one's 
FInGER ENDS, 4. a Hanp zz, h. tn HAND, 2. on 
Hann, 4. at Heart, 2, a Mind, 4. ON (clothes), 
have it Out, h. Part, , Recourse, h. under one’s 
Tuums, 1. ix Virw, 4, the Winn of, etc. 

*KEKE Tlomatic uses. 

22. The past Subjunctive Zad=would have, is 
used idiomatically with adjectives (or adverbs) in 
the comparative, as letter, liefer, sooner, rather ; 
in the superlative, as dest, Hiefes¢ ; or in the positive 
with ‘as’, as good, as lief, as soon, as well, to ex- 
press preference or comparative desirability. 

In the earliest form of these expressions, in OE, 
the adjs. /éofre, betre were construed with de and 
the dative, e.g. him were betere =it would be better 
forhim. In ME,, side by side with this, appears 
have and the nominative, in the sense ‘he (I, etc.) 
would hold or find it better or preferable’, The 
use with the positive, and superlative, and the ex- 
tension to vather are later; the use of as soon, sooner, 
well, is recent, since /efer and better began to be 
felt as adverbs. (See exhaustive treatment by F. 
Hall in Amer. Jrni. Philol. V1. 281.) The follow- 
ing instances illustrate this idiom generally ; fuller 
illustration will be found under the several words. 

{O. E. Chron. an, 755 Pa cuzdon hie pat him neniz mez 
leofra nzre. 97x Blickl, Hom. 25 Him were betere peat 
he nafre zeboren nere. c1ooo ASLFric Gen. xxix. 19 
Leofre me ys pzet ic hig sylle be. c 1330 R. BRuNNE Chron. 
(1810) 172 Better him wer ..in clostre haf led his life. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl, T. 794 Yet were hym leuere abyde. 
1390 GowER Conf, II. 306 He cast what thing him were best 
todo. c1394 ?. P2. Crede 16 Perfor lerne be byleue leuest 
me were, 1614 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe Wks. (1772) 21 
Leuer me were be slaine.] 

e1340 Cursor M. 6235 (Fairf.) We had leyuer [Cofz. 
vs leuer ware] euermare to serue in egipte .. pen in pe 
wildernes to dey. ¢1340 HampoLte Prose Ty. (1866) 25 
Thei had welle lever haue bene stille. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Friar’s T, 276 An old rebekke, That hadde almoost as lief 
to lese hire nekke, As for to yeue a peny of hir good. ¢1435 
Torr. Portugal 1186 Better he had to have be away. 14.. 
Chester Pl, (E, E.T.S.) iii. 99, I had as lief thou sleppit. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur (1817) II. 109 Of alle knyghtes .. 
I had levest have you. 1478 Marc. Paston in Paston 
Lett. No. 818. III. 231, I had rather that ye never maryd 
in yowyr lyffe. 1485 Caxton Paris §& V. 47 She had as 
leef to deye as to lyue. 1523 Lp. Berners /vo/ss. (1812) 
I. 168 They had rather that their lord therle shulde take 
«. the kyng of Englandes doughter. a1533 — Gold. Bh. 
M. Aurel. (1546) Lvij, I had rather to bee Cato. 1537 
etc. [see BETTER a. 4b]. 1559 etc. [see Best a. 4]. 1590 
Suaxs. Com. Err. u. ii. 36 Sconce call you it?..I had 
rather haue it a head. 1895 True Tragedie, etc. in First 
Sketches (1843) 169, I thinke I had as good Goe with you. 
16or Suaks, 7wel, NV. 11. ii. 34, | had as liefe be a Brownist, 
as a Politician. 1665 Corron Poet. Wks. (1765) 134 He 
had better, far,,have been drown’d. 1712 Appison Sfect. 
No, 287 ®3 There had better benone at all. 1768 Gotpsm, 
Good-n. Man u. (Globe) 622/2 You had as good make a 
point of first giving away yourself. 1844 Moztry Zss. (1878) 
II. 27 You must give way; and you had as well do so 
voluntarily, 1844 B. Barron Selections (1849) xxvii, I had 
almost as well never have been a child. 1847 Marryar 
Childr. N. Forest xx, 1 had rather that you had fired 
through his arm, 1859 Trottope Bertrams (1867) 335 I'd 
as lief have an old man as a young one; perhaps liefer. 
1878 W. H. Mattock New Republic 145, I had best not 
give her any. 

b. Formerly the indicative (present and past) 
was also thus used. 

1350 Will. Palerne 918, I haue leuer it layne. ¢1374 
Cuaucer Troylus 1. 422 (471) Yet have I lever maken him 
good chere. c¢ 1386 — Frankl. T. 632 Yet haue I leuere 
to lese My lif, than [etc.]. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 93 This 
knight hath lever for to deie. 14.. St. Wenefrid in Hearne 
R. Brunne Pref. Append. xv, I have lever that thou do 
me to dethe then [etc.]. a1450 Kvt. de la Tour (1868) 101, 
1 haue leuer to quytte yow and gyue yow my parte. 1456-7 
Past, Lett. No. 297 I. 407, I have lever other men go to 
the Dille..than Ido. 1595 Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 61 
Poesie,. like Venus.. hath rather be troubled in the net with 
Mars, then enioy the homelie quiet of Vulcan. i 

ce. Confusion of the two forms of expression pro- 
duced he (JZ, etc.) were better (see BE v. 19), and 
him (me, etc.) had liefer, rather. 

13.. Coer de L. 3502 Hym hadde lever have ben at home. 
13-. Syr Degarre in Utterson Pop. Poetry 1, 139 Me had 
lever..That I were fayre out of this lande. ¢1386 CHauceR 
Clerk's T. 388 Al had hir leuer han had a knaue childe. 
1593 Suaks. Rich. //, ut. iii. 192 Me rather had, my Heart 
might feele your Love, Than [etc.]. 

23. Had like (liked, likely) to: see Like. Had 
need to: see NEED. 

II. As an auxiliary verb, As in the other Ger- 
manic (and Romanic) languages, the various moods 
and tenses of have are used with the pa. pple. of 
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another verb, to form a series of compound or * per- 
fect ’ tenses of the latter, expressing action already 
finished at the time indicated, and answering to 
the Latin perfect tenses dedz, dederam, dedero, de- 
disse, etc. 

This use arose directly from sense 2 b, the object possessed 
having in agreement with it a passive participle of a tran- 
sitive verb as attribute or complement; thus, / have my 
work done=‘1 possess or have my work in a done or 
finished condition’, whence, by inference of antecedent 
action from result, the actual sense ‘ I have done my work’: 
cf. the series ‘have you the article ready ?’, ‘have you the 
article completed ?’, ‘have you completed the article?’ In 
some dialects the distinction between the original and 
developed forms, e.g. ‘He has the house built’, ‘he has 
built the house’, is still in regular use; with some past 
participles, as degun, completed, done, finished, etc., it is 
recognized generally. With transitive verbs the developed 
use was already frequent in OF.; the pa. pple., which 
originally agreed in number and case with the object, was 
sometimes left uninflected. In early ME. the usage is 
found with verbs of action without an object, whence it was 
extended to intransitive verbs, especially, at an early date, 
to the verb fo de (as in French and other Romanic lan- 
guages, and in opposition to continental Teutonic use), as 
he has been, had been, will have been, etc. (cf. F. 2 a été, 
Ger. er zst gewesen). Verbs of motion and position long 
retained the earlier use of the auxiliary 4¢; and he is gone 
is still used to express resulting state, while he has gone 
expresses action. See Br rq b. 

24. The present tense of have, forms a present 
of completed action, or ‘present perfect’, a. To 
a trans. vb. with object. 

Here in origin and form belongs Z have got, colloquially 
used for J have: see Get v. 

832 Charter in Sweet O, £. Texts 447 Dis. Set ic beboden 
hebbe in Sisem zewrite. ¢ 1000 AELFrIc Gen. xlii. 36 Bearn- 
leasne ge habbab me gedonne. — Exod, y. 21 ze habbap 
us gedon labe Pharaone. c¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 69 Ic habbe 
ifunde hu me mei in sunne benibunde. ¢ 1200 OrMIN 4458 
Himm haffst tu slajenn. a@ 12283 Fuliana 33 Mi feader 
and mi moder. .habbe forsake me. @1300 Cursor J. 5182 
Ha yee broght him wit yow? ?@1366 CHaucer Rom, Rose 
71-2 The briddes, that haven lefte her song, While thei han 
suffrid cold so strong. c1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xii. 
30 (Gibbs MS.) Dere sone what hastow done to vs? ¢ 14850 
Merlin 25 Sithe that Vortiger hath do sle oure kynge. 1584 
Powet Lloyd's Cambria 61 Hauing burnt Holyhed. 1652 
CotTERELL Cassandra 1. (1676) 20 An opinion that ha’s 
mortally offended me, 1726 Leont Alberti’s Archit. II. 2/2 
The having satisfied necessity is avery small matter. 1796 
J. Owen Trav. Europe I. 274 One of those objects which it 
is more pleasant to have seen, than to see. 1847 MaArryaT 
Childr. N. Forest vi, Vve got a great deal on my hands 
now. 1876 Moztey Univ. Serm. v. (1877) 118 It was open 
to Christianity to have prohibited property and war. | 

b. Extended to verbs of action without object. 

e173 Lamb. Hom. 77 We habbed bigunnen ou to seggen 
.. hwat bi-qu[e]p be crede. ¢1200 Ormin 11 Icc hafe don 
swa summ pu badd. c1g00 Agol, Lold. 6 It is knowun pat 
many popis han synnyd, & ben snibbid. 1553 T. WiLson 
R het. (1580) 133 Els [thei] came of a meaner house then wee 
have dooen. 1809-10 Worpsw. in Coleridge Friend (1837) 
III. 23 Every age hath abounded in instances. 

e. Extended to intransitive verbs generally. Used 
at an early date with deez, pa. pple. of Br, and hence 
with the passive voice. With verbs of motion later, 
partly displacing de as auxiliary. 

c1z05 Lay. 8325 Twien bu hafuest ibeon ouer-cummen. 
1297 R. Guouc. (1724) 3 Engelond hab i be y nome. .ylome. 
c 1300 Beket 133 Lute we habbeth togadere ibeo. ¢1300S?, 
Margarete 180 Pe were betere habbe bileued atom. ¢ 1300 
Harrow. Hell 43 Hard gates hauy gon. ¢1340 Cursor M, 
6050 (Fairf.) Yet ys pharaon als he as bene & ay wille be. 
c1420 Chron. Vilod. 387 Bot rather ha stoud by hurr’ futt 
stylt. 1323 Lp, Berners /ozss. I, xviii. 24 The Englisshe 
..-made semblaunt to haue come to them. 1585 T. WAsH- 
incton tr. Wicholay’s Voy. 1. x. 12b, Having sojourned 
there a night. 1722 DeFor Plague (1756) 174 What I found 
to ha’ been the Case. 1826 J. Witson Woct. Ambr, Wks. 
1856 I. 174 Things hae really come to a queer pass, 1882 
L. Ketru Alasnam's Lady II, 165 Why haven’t you been 
to see me? 


25. The past of ave forms a past tense of com- 
pleted action or ‘ pluperfect’, a. With transitive 


verb and object. 
a8o00 O. E. Chron. an. 755 Op pet hie hine ofslaezenne 
(Laud MS. ofslezen]hefdon. a@1175 Cott. Hom, 221 Pada 
he 3esceapen hafede. c¢1z00 ORMIN 354 Hiss faderr. . haffde 
itt all forrworrpenn. ¢1325 Metr. Hom. 86 That joy that 
he hafd tinte. 1382 WycLir Wisd. xi. 20 The hurting hadde 
mou3t destrozed them. 1582 BentLey Mon. Matrones ii. 
15 Thou hadest chosen me for thy wife. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 393, I had thought I had ended this 
Chapter and our Persian Expedition. 1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 
123, I had not blamed him had he acknowledged his authors. 
Mod. Had you met him before? Who had caused the dis- 
turbance ? é u . 
b. With active verbs without object, and with 


intransitive and passive verbs. 

c 1205 Lay. 112 Heuede Eneas .. widen iwalken. a@1240 
Lofsong in Cott, Hom, 213 Hefdich 3are so idon. ¢ 12750. 
E. Misc. 37 He hedde so longe ibeo ine wrecche lyue pisse. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 14256 Had pou her wit vs bene Mi brober 
had noght ben ded, i wen. ¢1440 Vork Myst. xv. 111 Als 
myn harte wolde, and I had ought. 1523 Lp. Brrners 
Froiss. 1. xvi. 17 They had soiourned there in great ease. 
1634 Sir TI, Hersert 7rav. 46 The Company had no doubt 
been enriched .. had it not beene prevented, by a Rascall. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 190 It did not return me 
sensation for sensation, as my former feelings had done, 
1802 Mar. Encewortu Moral T. (1816) I. i. 1 He had been 
taught to dislike politeness, , 

26. The compound tenses (shall have, will have, 


should have, etc.) are similarly employed. 
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e1178 Lamb. Hom. 1x Ec crist hit walde habben idon. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 438 If he cuth hafe born it wele. 1307 
Elegy Edw. I, viii, So fain thou woldest hit han ywonne. 
¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 536 Pt he shulnot havy come to pt joy- 
full place. 1461 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 384 II. 4 Brybers 
that wold a robbed a ship. 16x Saks. Cymb. 11. iv. 42, I 
should haue lost the worth of ft inGold. 1722 Dre For 
Plague (1756) 186 Multitudes..wou'd ha’ been continually 
running up and down the Streets. Jéid., The Person.. 
wou’d as certainly ha’ been incurably infected. 

“1 In 15th and 16th c. occur many instances of 
redundant have, had, in the compound tenses. 

1442 Bre. Bexynton in Official Corr. 11. 213 He might 
never have had escaped. 1470-85 MAtory Arthur (1817) 
I. 152 Had not he have be, we shold never have retorned. 
c 1482 W. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 867 111. 297 Sir John 
..wold have largely have recompensed. 1509 J. STYLE in 
Mem. Hen. VII, 433 The sayd kyng had not so sone have 
returnyd. 1627-77 Fettuam Resolves (1696) 37 Cleanthes 
might well have fail’d..had not accident have helped him. 
1768 SterRNE Sent. F¥ourn. I. (The Monk, Calais), Nature 
seemed to have had done with her resentments in him. 

III. 27. Com. (mostly nonce-wds.) + Have- 
at-all (cf. sense 20), ‘a desperate risk: a phrase 
taken from the practice of gamblers’ (Nares) ; also 
of a person (quot.1742). Have-been, something 
that has been but is no longer; a thing belonging 
to the past: cf. HAS-BEEN ; so had-been, that had 
been at a former time. ++ Have-likeness, ?the 
possession of likeness or resemblance. Have-not: 
see HAVE sé. 2. Have-something, one who has 
something ; so have-nothing. 

1622 Good Newes & Bad N.(N.), Her dearest knight.. 
What with his debts, and what with *have at all, Lay hidden 
like a savage in his den, For feare of bayliffes, sergeants, 
marshals men. a@ 1634 RanpotpH Mases Looking-Glasse 
(N.), But you will starve yourselfe, that when y’ are rotten, 
One have at all of mine may set it flying. And I will have 
your bones. cut into dice, And make you guilty of the 
spending of it. 1742 Nasu in Guide Watering Places (1806) 
ix, That the younger ladies take notice how many eyes 
observe them.—N.B. this does not extend to the Have at 
Alls. 1874 Daily News 21 Oct., Swept into the *have- 
beens. 1892 Sir H. MAxweLt Meridiana 9, | am a have- 
been—a phantom—a mere szmulacrum,. 1835 WILLIS Pen- 
cillings \. xii. 93 A *had-been beautiful woman. 1674 N. 
Farrrax Bulk § Selv. 52 Such an *have-likeness being as 
needful on the behalf of the organ and object both. 1842 
Miatt in Nonconf, I. 280 All the *have-somethings would 
be earnest to impart knowledge. 

Have (hev), sd. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. Having, possession. Ods. exc. as nonce-wd. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 217 Man hoh..of pan be god him 
haued lend loc to chirche bringen .. and wurdin per-mide 
godes bord alse his haue bed. a@ 1605 Montcomerte Misc. 
Poems xiii. 11 For haif, 3e heir, is haldin half a fill. 1860 
Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II, 358 Want is 
a growing giant, whom the coat of Have was never large 
enough to cover. 

2. collog. One who has or possesses ; one belong- 
ing to the wealthier class. (Usually in Z/.; and in 


conjunction with Zave-not.) 

1836 Lytton A/¢hens (1837) I. 328 The division .. of the 
Rich and the Poor—the Havenots and the Haves. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commw. II. m1. liii. 338 In the hostility of 
rich and poor, or of capital and labour, in the fears of the 
Haves and the desire of the Have-nots. 1896 West. Gaz. 
23 Apr. 7/1 An excellent thing it was to see the Not-Have 
and the Have colloguing over the wrongs of the people. 

3. slang. ‘A swindle; a fake-in; a do’ (Farmer 
Slang). Cf. HAVE v. 15 ¢. 

Have, obs. pa. t. of HEAVE v. 

Haveable (hz-vab’l), a. vare. [f. HAvE v. + 
-ABLE.] That can be had; obtainable. 

a1641 Br. Mounracu Acts & Mon, (1642) 64 A thing not 
haveable in this world. 1667 WATERHOUSE /‘7ve Lond. 104 
No more Justice. .than is haveable from a Spoyler. 

+ Havegooday, obs. form of Hagcanay [? ha’ 
good day, as a form of leave-taking in going out of 
the door], a kind of door-latch. 

1396 in C. Welch Tower Bridge (1894) 76 [The purchases 
in 1396 included a new key and a] havegooday [of iron, 
with two plates of iron for the same]. 

Havekce, obs. forms of Hawk. 

+ Havel, 53.1 Ods. Also 5 hawvelle. [Deri- 
vation obscure.] A term of reproach applied to 
aman; ? low fellow. 

c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 314 Ther syt thai so Alle 
nyghte, With hawvelle and jawvelle, Syngyng, of lawvelle, 
Thise ar howndes of helle. 1522 SkELTON IVhy not to Court 
95 Hauell and Haruy Hatter, Jack Trauell and Cole Crafter. 
/bid. 604 Stowpe, thou hauell, Rynne, thou iauell ! 

Havel, 54.4 local. The beard or awn of barley. 

a 182s in Forsy Voc. E. Anglia. 

Hence Havel z. ¢vans., to free (barley) of the awn. 

1847 Frni. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 28x Machines for 
havelling barley, in lieu of the old-fashioned barley-choppers, 

Havel, s2.8 /ocal. [cf. ON. hafald; see Huap.] 
?A heald or heddle. , 

1851 in //lustr. Lond. News (1854) 5 Aug. 118 (Occupations 
of the people) Havel and heald maker. : 

Haveless, + havenless, @. Os. exc. dial. 
Forms; a. I hafenleas, 3 hauenles, 5 swzfer/. 
hauenlest, 9 dza/. avenless. £8. 2-4 hafeles, 
2-5 haueles, 3 haueleas, 4 hefles, 4-5 hafles, 

Sc. hawless, 9 dial, have-, haiveless. [OE. 
hafenléas, f. hefene = ON. hofn (genit. hafnar) 
possession, holding, f. ON. hafa, OE. haf-, he/- 
stem of abban to HAvE+ -LESS. The current form 


HAVELOCE. 


rests immed. on the verb-stem: cf. Du. haveloos, 
OHG. habalds.} 

+1. Without possessions, destitute, indigent. Ods. 

a. cx000 AEtrric Hom. II. 176 Sum hafenleas man. 
axtoo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 312/21 mops, hafenleas. c1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 157 Me hit shal giuen hauenlese men, 
a 1400-50 Alexander 1864 Oft pe hauenlest here is houen 
to pe sternes. : 

B. cx175 Lamb. Hom. 111 Pet hauelese monnam meie fre- 
mian. c1200 Trix. Coll. Hom. 9 Gief pe nedfulle, help be 
hauelease. a1300 Cursor M. 28875 Hafe-les lete ga fra pe 
nan. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 362 Though a man be haveles, 
Yet shall he nought by thefte stele. cxqg0 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 5439 Bot haueles away he past. ¢1450 HoLLaNp 
Howlat 982 A foule carioun, Hatit and hawless (v.v. hafles]. 

2. (Sc. hé-vlés). Without resource, shiftless, help- 
less ; careless, slovenly. Sc. and dial. : 

1868 G. Macponatp 2. Falconer II. 83 Dinna ye think 
I'm the haveless crater I used to be. 1871 W. ALEXANDER 
Yohnny Gibb (1873) 118 Eh, he’s a haiveless man. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Aventess, shiftless, with- 
out any faculty for contriving. 1880 Jamieson, /aivless, 
slovenly. Banffs. 

Havelock (hx‘vlfk). U.S. [Named after Gen. 
Henry Havelock, distinguished in the Indian 
Mutiny 1857.] A white cloth covering for the cap, 
with a flap hanging over the neck, to be wom by 
soldiers as a protection from the sun’s heat. 

1861 Mrs. H. B. Stowe Le?. in Life (1889) 365 He is a fine- 
looking man with black eyes and hair, set off by a white 
havelock. 1863 O. W. Hotmes /nevitable Trial in Old Vol. 
Life (1891) 116 Two years ago our women’s fingers were 
busy making ‘ Havelocks’. It seemed to us then as if the 
Havelock made half the soldier. 


+ Havelon, -ilon, 53. Obs. rare. Also 4 
have-, havi-, havyloune, 5 havylon, (erron. 
hamylon). fa. OF. havellon, havillon, havril- 
Jon, of obscure origin; possibly related to havet 
= crochet, a sharp change of direction.] Doubling, 
as of a fox; wile, guile; double-dealing. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 308 Whi bat he not sped, 
pis skille mot it be, With hauelon bam led, to mak be purale 
[i.e. perambulation]. 1377 Lanat. P. Pd. B. x. 129 Po pat 
vseth pis hauelounes [v.7~. hauylounes, -louns, hauelons] to 
blende mennes wittes. a@142z2 Venery de Twety in Rel. 
Ant, I. 154 If yowre houndes renne to one chace, that is to 
seye, ruse3t or hauylon [/777¢ed hamylon], or croiseth. 

Hence + Havelon v. z7¢7., to double, or use wiles, 
as a fox. Ods. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1708 Pe fox .. trantes & tornayeez 
pur3 mony tene greue; Hauilounez [f7izted Hamloune3] 
& herkenez, bi heggez ful ofte. 1486 Bk. St. Albans E vjb, 
And the beest begynne to renne, as herttis be wont, Or 
for to hauylon as doos the fox with his gyle, Or for to 
crosse, as the roo dooth oder while. 

Haven (hé'v’n), sd. Forms: 1 hefen, hefene, 
3-5 hauene, 3-6 hauen, 3~ haven, (4 have, 4-5 
heven, Sc. hawin(e, -yn(e, 4-6 havin, -yn, 5 
havayn, 6 heaven, Sc. heiven, haevin, haivin, 
hevin,-yn). [OE. hx/fen, str. fem. and hefne wk. 
fem. =MDu., Du. haven, MLG. havene, LG. haven, 
MHG., hafen, haven, habene (mod.G. hafen), ON. 
hofn ; usually considered to be a deriy. from the 
root either of Have v. or of Heave v. (Goth. 
hafjan=\.. capere), though possibly of ON. haf, 
Da. hav, OE. hef sea.] 

1. A recess or inlet of the sea, or the mouth of a 
river, affording good anchorage and a safe station 
for ships; a harbour, port. 

1031 O. EZ. Chron., Pa hefenan on Sandwic. c¢x205 Lay. 
7415 Pat hauen of Douere he hauede inumen. 1297 R. Gtouc. 
(1724) 134 Heo wollep to morwe aryue atte haue[wv.~. havene] 
of Tottenays. /bzd. 423 An hauene..pat me clupep Portes- 
moupe. 1340 Ayend. 182 Nyxt be hauene spilb ofte pet ssip 
pet gep zikerliche ine be heje ze. ¢1470 Henry Wallace vu. 
1068 A hundreth schippys ..in hawyn waslyand thar. 1535 
CoverDALE Ps. cvi[i]. 30 Sohe bryngeth them vnto the 
hauen where they wolde be [x6rx vnto their desired hauen]. 
1552 App. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 28 Aneskyppar can nocht 
gyde his schip to ane gud hevin without direction of his Com- 
pas. 1647 CLARENDON //7st. Red. vu. § 161 Weymouth, a very 
convenient Harbourand Haven. 1862 Lp. Broucuam Byit. 


Const. xi. 152 Goods imported and exported at the havens of 
the realm. 


2. fig. A place of shelter, safety, or retreat; a 
refuge; an asylum. 

a1225 Fuliana 33 Lead me puth pis lease..lif, to pe 
hauene of heale. a 1300 Cursor M. 25711 Penance .. schal 
him hauen of merci win. 1547-64 BauLpwin Mor. Philos. 
(Palfr.) 98 To the godly, death is. .the port of paradise, the 
hauen of heauen..& harbour from all misery. 1573 Tusser 
Hush, xxxviii. (1878) 92 Cause rooke and rauen to seeke a 
new hauen, 1706 Watts Hore Lyr. u. True Courage 44 The 
fair haven of eternal bliss, 1865 CartyLe Freak. Gt. xvi. 
vii. (1872) VII. 215 My sole refuge and only haven .. is in 
the arms of death. 


3. attrib. and Comb., as haven-finding, -heeper, 
-master, -miouth. Also HAVEN-TOWN, 

¢1440 Promp. Parv, 230/2 Havene Kepare, or gouernare, 
portunus. 1599 E. Wricur (¢z¢/e) The Haven-finding Art, 
or the way to find any haven or place at sea, by the latitude 
and variation. 1600 Hottanp Livy 953 (R.) To sinke them 
in the verie hauen-mouth, for to sick it up. 1835 Munic. 
Corpor. Rep. 2399 The Haven Master is an officer appointed 
under the charter of James I, by which the admiralty rights 
were acquired. 1870 Morris Larthly Par. 11, 1. 206 The 
fall Of the low haven-waves when night was still. 

Hence Ha'venful a., full of havens; Ha‘ven- 


ward adv., towards the haven. 
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1616 Cuapman Muszus 364 The havenful shore he sought. 
1842 Tennyson Golden Year 44 Blowing havenward With 
silks, and fruits, and spices, clear of toll. 

Haven, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. zxtr. To put into or shelter in a hayen or port. 

c1378 Sc. Leg. Saints, Nycholas 310 Sa pai sailyt furth & 
land has sene & hawynit. 1382 Wycuiir Acts xx. 15 An 
other day we haueneden at Samum. 1535-1621 [see below]. 

2. trans. To put (a ship, etc.) into a haven. 

r6or CorNWALLyES Zs. u. li. (1631) 322 They are never 
havened, and their Anchors hold not. 1795-7 SouTHEY 
Fuven. Poems Poet. Wks. 1I. 200 Safe haven’d from the 
sea. 1831 JANE Porter Sir EZ. Seaward’s Narr. 1. 41 The 
creek, in which the good providence of God had havened us. 
Jig. 1820 Keats Lve St. Agnes xxvii, Blissfully haven’d 
both from joy and pain. 1890 A. Austin in Spectator 
14 June, They havened you from strife. , 

Hence Ha‘vening v0/. sd. (attrib., as havening- 
place, Sc.). 

1535 STEwarT Cron. Scot. 11. 601 Ane hevyning place tha 
fand syne in that steid. 1563 Win3ET Wks. (1888) II. 17, 
I hid me self in the heuinning place of religioun. 1621 
Sc. Acts Fas. VI, c. 68 (1814) 658/2 The sey poirtis and 
havening places of Eymouth and Coldinghame. 


Havenage (hé-vnédz). [See -acu.] Har- 
bour-dues. 1864 in WeEesTER, 

Havener, -or (héi‘v’noz). [f. Haven sd. + -xrl, 
-oR.] The overseer of a haven, a harbour-master. 


Hence Ha‘venership, the office of havener, 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 33 § 10 Thoffice called the 
Havenershippe and of Collectour of our Custumes. .in oure 
Porte of Plymouth. 1602 Carew Cornwadl 79 a, Speciall 
officers, as.. Havener, Customer, Butler, Excheate, Feodary. 
1885 Law Times 4 Apr. 403/1 Casual profits of the office 
of Havenor (proceeds of sale of unclaimed wreck). 

+ Harvenet. Ods. [f. as prec.+-rr.] A small 
haven or harbour. 

1538 Letanp /¢zx. I. 53 To Whiteby, wher is an havenet 
holp with a peere, and a great fischar Toune. 1577-87 Har- 
RISON Exgland 1. xiv. (R.), A portlet or hauenet also for 
ships. 1610 HoLttanp Camden's Brit, 1. 441 Shoberie a 
village. .which sometime was a citie an Hauenet. 

Havenless (hé' v’nlés), a.1 [f. as prec. + -LESS.] 
Without a haven; having no haven. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. 1xxx. (1495) 520 Icaria 
.-is hauenlesse in euery syde. 1600 HoLianp Livy 352 (R.) 
The havenlesse and harbourlesse coasts of Italie. 1867 
Contemp. Rev. V.145 The one great port of a havenless sea. 

+ Havenless, a.2 Ods.: see HAVELESS. 

+ Ha'venlet. Ods. [-ter.] A little haven. 

1538 Letanp //in. V. 29 A litle Havenlet, wither Alen 
that rennith thorough S. David Close cummith. 

+ Ha‘ven-town. Ods. A town having a haven 
or harbour; a seaport town. 

ec 1400 Destr. Troy 1789 At Mansua..A hauyn toun. 1548 
Hatt Chron., Hen. V1, 175 b, To prohibite their landyng.. 
haven tounes were watched. 1680 Morven Geog. Rect. (1685) 
186 Porto, a Haven-Town at the Mouth of the Dueras. 

Haveour, var. of Haviour. 

Haver (he'vez), sd.1 [f. Have v,+-ER1.] One 
who has or POSSESSES 5 a PoOssessor, owner. Now 
rare in general sense. 

c1400 Afol, Loll. 9 To selle is he hauer to 3eue his ping 
for price tane. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1.153 Hauers and vsers 
of ymagis. 1542 Upatt Zrasm. Apoph. 32b, He taught 
true. .vertue, whiche dooeth specially aboue all other thynges 
commende and sette out y® hauer. 1607 Suaxs. Cov. 1. ii. 
89 It is held, That Valour is the chiefest Vertue, And most 
dignifies the hauer. 1728 in Cramond Azn. Banff (1891) 
I. 199 Havers thereof shall be liable in ane pecuniarie 
punishment. 

b. Sc. Law. One who has possession of a deed 
or writing which is called for by a court of justice ; 
the holder of a document. 

¢1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 188 The haver of ane 
manis evidentis may be chargit to deliver the samin within 
sax dayis totheawner. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 
395 The apparent heir may..sue havers, i.e. custodiars or 
possessors, for exhibition of all writings pertaining to his 
ancestor. 1837 Act 7 Will. IV & 1 Vict. c. 41 § 3 The 
officer summoning parties, witnesses, or havers. 1868 Act 
31 & 32 Vict. c. 100 § 19 Any witness or haver requiring 
to be cited to attend said Court. 

Haver (hve've.), 50.2 dial. Also 5 hafyr, havyr. 
[ME. 14th c. haver (hafyr), corresp. to OS. had-, 
havoro (Du., EFris. aver, LG. hawer), OHG. 
habaro (MHG. habere, haber, G. haber, hafer), 
ON. hafre, pl. hafrar (Sw. hafre, Da. havre):— 
OTeut. *hadron- wk.masc. In Eng. only northern, 
and presumably from Norse.] Oats. 

1362 [see Haver-cake]. 14.. Mom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
726/19 Hec avena, hafyr. 1483 Cath. Angl. 178/2 Havyr, 
auena, 15362 Butteyn Bk. Siniples (1579) 29 In the Northe 
this grayne is called Hauer; the Southern people cal them 
Otes. 1804 R. ANDERSON Cumberld. Ball, 99, | mun off to 
deetin havver. 1864 CartyLe Yredk. Gt. xit. x. (1872) IV. 
218 The hay, straw, barley and haver, were eaten away. 

== HAVERGRASS, oat-grass, 

1806 J. Gatpine Brit. Bot. 40 Wild oat or haver. 

c. attrib. and Comb., as haver-bannock, -bread, 


-malt, -meal, -straw. Also HAVER-CAKE, -GRASS. 
a 1804 Mrs, WHEELER WVestmild. Dial. (1821) 114 *Havver 
bannock, cald dumplin, anda potatoe pie. 1466-7 17S. Hos- 
till. Roll, Durham, Super le *Hauerbarne infra manerium. 
1641 Best Harm. Bhs. (Surtees) 52 The furthest roomestead 
in the haver barne next the East. cxq425 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 657/29 Panis auenacius, *hafyrbred. 1889 BARING- 
GouLp Pennycomequicks x. 149 note, In Yorkshire cake is 
white bread, bread is oat-cake, Haver-bread, 1572 /nv. in 
T. D. Whitaker Craven (1812) 332, 1x quart of *haver-malte, 
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at viiis. the quarter. 1624 Maworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 
217, xlj bushells of haver malt. 1785 Hutton Bran New 
Wark 11. 33 A dubbler of *haver-meal. 14.. J7S. Lincoln 
A. I. 17. lf. 282 (Halliw.) Take and make lee of *havyre- 
straa. 1820 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 154 ‘To hurkle down on 
a heap o’ haver straw. 4 4 

Haver, s2.3, usually in pl. havers (hé'-vo1z). 
Sc. and north, dial. Also haivers. [Origin un- 
known.] Foolish or senseless talk ; nonsense. 

1787 Burns 70 Gudewife o Wauchope House, Wi claivers, 
an’ haivers, Wearing the day awa. 1824 Scotr Redgauntlet 
Let. x, Dinna deave the gentleman wi’ your havers. 1893 
Crockett Stickit Minister 30 The haivers the twao’ ye talk 
aboot auld Tam. 1896 J. M. Barrie Margaret Ogilvy vii. 
141 It’s a haver of a book. 

Haver (héi-vo1), v. Sc. and north. dial, Also 
haiver. [Goes with prec.] zztr. To talk garru- 
lously and foolishly ; to talk nonsense. 

1721 [see below]. 1816 Scorr Antiguary xliv, He just 
havered on about it to make the mair of Sir Arthur. 1825 
Brockett WN. C. Gloss., Haver, Haiver, to talk foolishly, to 
speak without thought. 1881 Cursney Private Secret. II. 
xix. 148 Hilda shuddered as her father havered on. 

Hence Havering vd/. sb. and pf/. a.; Ha-verer. 

172t Ramsay Addr. Town Council Edin. ti, Gleg-eyed 
friends..Receiv’d it as a dainty prize, For a’ it was sae 
hav’ren. 3809 Scorr Ham. Lett. 15 Feb. (1894) I. v. 1332 A 
little havering and fun upon the other side of the question. 
1822 Blackw, Mag. X1. 90 The dull, stupid, superannuated, 
havering Edinburgh. 1826 J. Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 
1855 II. 23 Unhappy haverers are they over tumbler or jug. 

Haver, var. HAGHER a., skilful; obs. f. Havimr. 

Ha‘ver-cake. zorth. dial. [f. Haver sb.2; 
see CAKE sb. 1a and b.] Oatcake. 

1362 Lanci. P. Pl. A. vit. 269 (MS. U.) A fewe Cruddes 
and Craym and an hauir cake [1377 B. v1. 284 hauer cake], 
1542 Boorpe Dye/ary xi. (1870) 259 Hauer cakes in Scot- 
lande is many a good..lordes dysshe. 1606 PEAcuAmM Avt 
of Drawing 68 A blew stone, such as they make Haver or 
Oten cakes upon. 1829 GLover fst. Derby I. 198 Oat 
bread, or Haver-cake is the food of a large portion of the 
Derbyshire peasantry. 1855 E. Waucu Lanc. Life (1857) 
104 Oatmeal porridge, and oat-cake, enter largely into the 
diet of country people in this part of Lancashire. They used 
to pride themselves in the name of ‘the Havercake Lads’. 

Ha-verel (héiv'rél). Sc. and north. dial. Also 
-al, -il, haivrel. [f. Haver v.] 

1. One who ‘havers’ or talks without sense. 

a1818 Macneiti Poems (1844) 105 Gley’d Sawnie, the 
haivrel. 1825 Brockett J.C. Gloss. s.v., ‘ Parfitly redicclous 
is that haveril there.’ 1871 CarLyLeE in 7s. Carlyle’s Lett. 
II. 103 Their only child ‘ Bett’, a loud haveril of a lass. 

2. attrib. or adj. Given to havering or foolish 


idle chattering. 

21774 Fercusson Drink Eclogue 90 Ye haveril Scot! 
1785 Burns Halloween 32 Poor hav’rel Will fell aff the 
drift. 1842 Mrs. CarryLte /etf, I. 176 A good-hearted, 
rattling, clever haveral sort of woman. ; : 

Ha‘vergrass. Ods. exc. north. dial. [f. HAVER 
5b.2]  Oat-grass’; a name for several wild grasses 
resembling oats; species of Avena and Bromus. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. xlvi. 505 Hauergrasse is..much like 
to Otes, in leaues, stemmes, and eares, 1597 GERARDE Herbal 
I. xxii. (1633) 30 Hauer-grasse hath small creeping roots. 
1713 J. Petiver in Phil, Trans. XXVIII. 35 Single spiked 
Havergrass. 1879 BrittEN & HoLiLanp Plant-n., Haver- or 
Havver-Grass, the northern name for ‘ oat-grass’,. Bromus 
sterilis; Avena elatior; Bromus mollis. 

Haversack (he'voisek). Also havresack, 
and as’F. havresac. [a. F. Aavresac (1680 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. G. habersack lit. § oat-sack’ (ef. 
H Aver sé.2), orig. the bag in which cavalry and 
horsemen carried the oats for their horses (Grimm), 
thence extended to a bag in which travellers and 
others carried personal property, and to that used 
by French and English soldiers. ] 

A bag of stout canvas, worn with a strap over the 
shoulder, in which a soldier carries his current 
day’s rations. Also, any similar bag used for a like 


purpose by travellers, etc. 

(In Cavendish’s Wolsey edd. Singer 1827, Morley 1885, and 
error for half hakks.) 

1749 SMOLLETT G27 BZ, 11. viii. (1782) I. 198 A long sword lay 
by him on the grass, with an havresack, of which he had un- 
loaded his shoulders. 1818 Byron Alazepffa iv, The vener- 
able man From out his havresack and can Prepared and 
spread his slender stock. 1839 New Monthly Mag. LVUI. 
257, 1 .. strapped on my havresac. 1860 TynpaLL Glac. 1. 
xi. 71 Converting my waterproof havresack into a cushion, 
1868 Regul. §& Ord. Army P 1128 Both straps of the havre- 
sack are to be worn outside the waist belt. 1879 M. Parti- 
son Ailton xiii. 165 Every private in the French army 
carries in his haversack the baton of a marshal. . 

+b. ‘A gunner’s case for ordnance, being a 
leather bag used to carry cartridges from the 
ammunition-chest to the piece in loading’. Ods. 

1858 in Simmonps Dict. Trade. 

Haversian (havd-isiin), a. Anat. [f. the name 
of Clopton Havers, an English anatomist (¢ 1690).] 
Applied to certain structures in bone discovered by 
Havers, as in 

Haversian canal, one of the minute cylindrical passages 
in bone which form the channels for blood-vessels and 
medullary matter. H. edands, the fringed vascular folds of 
the synovial membranes, described by Havers as mucila- 
ginous glands, and regarded by him as the source of the 
synovial secretion; also called H. folds, H. fringes, H. 
lameliz, hollow cylinders of bone tissue surrounding and 
concentric with a Haversian canal. HY. sface, the name 
given to a Haversian canal when large and irregular, as in 


HAVERSINE. 


growing bone and the cancellous tissue of adult bone. 7. 
system, ‘term applied to the H. canal, its concentric lamellz 
of bone, and the lacunz with their canaliculi’ (Syd@.Soc.Lex.). 

1836-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. II. 785/2 The fatty .. structure 
named Haversian gland. 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade M. 2 
The cells represent the Haversian canals, and are each sur- 
rounded by concentric lamella, 1845-6 Toop & BowMAN 
Phys. Anat, Haversian system, 1855 HoLtpen Hum. 
Osteol. (1878) 15 Almost all the compact substance of bone 
is made up of a multitude of these ‘ Haversian systems’. 
186a Woop Wat. Hist. I. 9 The reptiles possess very few 
Haversian canals. 

Haversine (he‘voisain). Zrzgonometry. [Ab- 
breviation of ha(Jf) versine (versed sine).] In 
nautical phraseology: Half the versed sine. 

1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. (ed. 2) 381 Add to- 
gether the log, secants of the two first terms .. and the half 
haversines of the two last. 

Havie, -y, obs. forms of Hravy, 

Havier (hé'vyar). Also 7-9 haver, 8-9 hav- 
ior, -our, 9 heavier. [Etymology uncertain: the 
earliest recorded form is haver, which Pegge took 
as = halver, from half, comparing Latin semdémas 
‘castrated’, The forms in -zer, -tour, would in 
this case be corruptions: cf. savour, haviour.) 
A gelded fallow deer. Also attrib. 

1676 Lapy CHaAwortTH in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. Vv. 33 The finest haver deere..that ever I saw. did, 
Lady Stanhope .. to whom I sent the hanch of the haver. 
1796 PEGGE Anonym. Iv. xlii. (1809) 152 A Halfer ., means 
a male Fallow-deer gelded .. Those that pronounce half, 
hfe, say haver; and those that speak half with @ open, sa 
hauver: but many, through ignorance of the etymon, will 
call it Aavior, which is very absurd. 1803 Ann. Agric. 
XXXIX. 556. 1829 Sforting Mag. XXIII. 369 It has been 
known for a havier to be hunted three times a season for ten 
years. 1850 Lp, Braysrooxke in JV. £0. ist Ser. I. 230/1 
The word Havior, by which all park-keepers denote an 
emasculated male deer. . Never having seen the word written 
or printed, I am guided, in attempting to spell it, by the 
usual pronunciation, 1891 /ie/d 7 Mar. 332/1 A poll havier 
has no antlers, nor even the stumps, because he was added 
to the list in his infancy. 

Ha‘vil. A small kind of crab. 

1857 [llustr. Lond. News XXXII. 70/2 A small species [of 
crab].. known by the Frenchas 2’ £777¢/e, and called in some 
parts of our country grubbin, or crabbin..in London havill. 

|| Havildar (he'vildit), Also 7 havaldar. 
£. Ind. [Pers. ys Jl ly hawal-dar, hawala-dar, 


f. Arab. 3| y= hawalah charge + Pers. 3 9 @ar hold- 


ing, holder.] ‘A sepoy non-commissioned officer, 
corresponding to a sergeant’ (Yule). 

1698 Frver Ace. E. India § P.126,1 sent to the Havaldar, 
to know when he would pass us up the Gaot. 1788 Gentd. 
Mag. LVIU1.1. 68/1 (Stanf.) A second flag, with a Sabahdaur 
and two Havildars, was sent in. 1839 THACKERAY J/ajor 
Gahagan vii, The .. havildars were absent. 1866 Livinc- 
stone Last Frais. ii, | left the havildar, sepoys [etc.], 

Having (he'vin), vi/. sd. [f. Have v. +-1NG1,] 

1. The action or condition expressed by the verb 
HAVE; possession, 

c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Fohannes 121 Of riches pe haff- 
ynge Is nocht Ill, bot be Ill spendinge. 1579 FuLke Confit. 
Sanders 679 He would not consent to the idolatrous hauing 
of images. 1644 BuLwer Chirol. 65 The covetous desire of 
goods and the thirst of having. 1678 BuTLeR Hw, m1. 1.743 
Find all his having and his holding Reduc’d t’eternal noise 
and scolding. 1890 Ester Way Transgressors 1. 221 If 
a book is worth buying and having it is worth taking care of. 

2. concr. (often in /.) That which one has or pos- 
sesses ; possession, property, wealth, belongings. 

c 1325 Rel, Ant. II. 119 Litel and povere is myn having. 
c1460 Towneley Myst, (Surtees) 162 For nothyng Thi negh- 
burs goodys yerne wrongwysly ; his house, his rent, ne his 
hafyng. a@1652 Brome Nove//a 1. ii. Wks. 1873 I. 114 Looke 
to my house and havings; keepe all safe. 1851 RusKIN 
Mod. Paint. 11, 11. 1. x. § 8 Neither imagination .. nor 
industry, nor sensibility, nor energy, nor any other good 
having. 1875 Tennyson Q, JZary u. ti, Your havings wasted 
by the scythe and spade. 

3. (Often in f/.) Behaviour, manners, demeanour, 


deportment. Chiefly Sc. (Cf. Have v. 12.) 

1375 Barsour Bruce vu. 135 The kyng. . Persauit weill be 
thair hawyng That thai lufit hym in na thing. cx14so0 tr. De 
Imitatione 11. i. 41 Pe wykkyd & wondyrfull hauyngys & 
beringes of men. 1501 Douctas Pal. Hon. 11. xliii, The 
merie speiche, fair hauingis, hie renoun Of thame. 1789 
Burns Kirks Alarm xiii, Ye may ha’e some pretence To 
havins and sense. 1824 Scotr Redgauntlet Let.xii, By and 
attour her gentle havings. 

Having, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 

1. That has or possesses; possessing property. 


(Now rare or Obs. exc. as participle.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 28943 Til him pat has bene hauand. .and 
falles in-to state o nede plight-les. 1483 Cath, Angi. 178/2 
Havynge, habens, possidens, 

2. Desirous of having or possessing; greedy, 
coyetous, grasping. Now only dad. 

1g9t GREENE Disc. Coosnage (1592) 3 To be of a hauing 
and couetous mind, 1622 Masse tr. A/eman'’s Guzman 
@ A/f. ut, 213 To a haying mind, all is too little. 1860 Gro. 
Etior M7t/ on FV. 1. vi, She's as jealous and having as can 
be. 1892 Emity Law ess Grania II. ii. gt A..spending, 
having brood they are. 

+Ha-vingness. Oés. [f. prec.+-NESS.] a. 
The quality of having or possessing. b. Desire of 
having, covetousness. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 609 God..by whome, 
in whome, and to whome all things are, being himselfe a 
Pap ~ most absolute évreA€xera, or perfite hauing- 

OL. V. 
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nes, 1646 J. Bensricce Vsura Accommod. 17 Mens 
Havingnesse.. will be the onely Remora to this good work, 

Haviour (héi-vior), +havour. Forms: 5 
hauoyr(e, -ore, 5-6 havoir, -oire, -ur(e, -eour, 
-your(e, 5-7 havour, -oure, 6— haviour (6 
hauior) ; see also Aver sd. [Orig. a. F. aveir, 
avoir ‘having, possession, property, estate, wealth, 
etc.’, subst. use of avoir, OF. aveir to have. 
First used in Eng. in the Norman form aveyr 
(see Aver); the Central Fr. form avoir ap- 
peared about 1400, and displaced aver, exc. in the 
northern dialect, where that form survived in a 
specific sense, In 14-15thc., association with the 
Engl. have, having, introduced the variants haver, 
havotr, havour, and the h was established b>fore 
1500, At the same time the parallel dehavour 
was formed on the Eng. dehave; and in 16th c. 
havour, beside its original sense of ‘ possession’, 
took also that of dehavour. Subsequently the ter- 
mination of both words passed through -eour to 
-tour (cf. saviour, and vulgar ‘/ovier’); the original 
sense ‘possession’ became obs. ; and, in the new 
sense, haviour came down alongside of Jehaviour, 
of which it may often have been viewed as a short- 
ened by-form.] 

+1. The fact of having ; possession ; a possession, 
property ; estate, substance, wealth. Ods. 

(1330, etc., in form avey”, avoir, etc.: see AVER.] ¢ 1400 
Rom. Rose 4720 Love, it is..Wit withoute discrecioun; 
Havoire withoute possessioun, c1440 Prom. Parv, 231/t 
Havure, or havynge of catel, or oper goodys (KX. havour, or 
werdly good..), averium. 1474 Caxton Chesse 94 He toke al 
his hauoir and put hyt in a shippe. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 84 
After her power and havyoure. 1478 Sir J. Paston in 
P, Lett, No. 814 III. 223 Every man off hys havore. 1523 
St. Papers Hen. VIIT, V1. 185 Prisoners of haveour takyn 
in the kinges armye, 1587 FLeminc Contn. Holinshed 111. 
1378/1 Persons of wealthie hauior. 1600 HoLttanp Livy 
xxi, xli. 502 Manlius had levied of them certaine money 
-. according to the havoir and abilitie..of each of them. 
1606 WARNER A/d. Eng. xvi. clxiv. 409 Food, Cloath, and 
havour competent. 1616 J. BuLLoKAR Eng. Lxfos., Hauoire, 
possession. 

2. The action of having or bearing oneself; de- 
portment, bearing, behaviour, manner. Also Z/. 
manners. arch. or dial. 

1503 Hawes Exam. Virt. vi. (Arb.) 22 Mylde in her 
hauour, dyscrete of chere. 1540-1 ELyor /mage Gov. (1556) 
4b, Of base haviour. 1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Apr. 66 
Her heauenly haueour, her princely grace. 1599 MAssINGER, 
etc. Old Law v. i, Nearer the haviour of a funeral, Than of 
a wedding. 1752 Foote 7aste 1. Wks. 1799 1.13 Mind your 
haviours. Where’s your best bow? a1756 West Aéduse 
Trav, (R.), A courteous haviour, gent and debonair. a 1800 
S. Pecce Anecd. Eng. Lang. (1814) 378 Haviours, manners. 
‘Do you think I have forgot my haviours 7’ 

Hence Ha'vioured a., in Comb., as modest-hav- 


toured, modestly behaved. 
1878 C. & Mrs. C. Crarxe Recoll. Writers 177 The 
modest-havioured woman simply sitting there. 


Havoc (he'vgk), sb. Forms: 4-5 havok, 5 
hauoke, haue ok, 6-7 havocke, 6-9 havock, 6- 
havoe. [a. AFr. favok, altered in some way from 
OF. havot (¢ 1150 in Du Cange, avo), used in same 
sense, esp. in phrase crzer havot. Prob. of Teutonic 
origin. ] 

1, In the phrase cry havoc, orig. to give to an 
army the order /avoc /, as the signal for the seizure 
of spoil, and so of general spoliation or pillage. 
In later use (usually after Shaks.) 7g., and asso- 


ciated with sense 2. 

[1385 Ord. War Rich. II, in Black Bk. Admiralty (Rolls) 
I. 455 Item, qe nul soit si hardy de crier havok sur peine 
davoir la test coupe. 1405 Asp. Scrope in Historians Ch. 
York (Rolls) II. 296 Idem dominus Henricus .. bona regia 
ubicunque fuerant inventa vastavit, et, clamando havok, 
fideles homines, tam spirituales quam temporales, quosdam 
spoliavit.] 1419 Ord. War Hen. V, in Black Bk. Ad- 
miralty (Rolls) I. 462 That noman be so hardy to crye 
havok upon peyn that he that is founde begynner to dye 
therfore. c1440 Facob’s Well (E. E. T. S.) 207 And for his 
euylle dedys his godys be cryed be be kyng ‘haue ok’. 
c1525 in Grose Hist. Eng. Army (1801) I. 194 Likewise 
be all manner of beasts, when they be brought into the field 
and cried havoke, then every man to take his part. 1601 
Suaxs. Ful. C, m1. i. 273 Cesars Spirit .. Shall .. with a 
Monarkes voyce, Cry hauocke, and let slip the Dogges of 
Warre. 1602 — Hamt.v. ii. 375 His quarry cries on hauocke. 
1858 Buckte C7vi/iz. (1869) II. i. 76 That bold and sceptical 
pase which cried havoc to the prejudices and superstitions 
of men. 


2. Devastation, destruction ; esp. in phr. fo make 
havoc, play havoc, in which the earlier sense of 
spoliation or plunder has gradually passed into 


that of destructive devastation. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxix. 265 They .. slowe al 
alyens and despoilled al hir goodes and made hauoke. 1560 
Brecon New Catech. Wks. 1844 II. 92 Whole Jewry came 
to havoc, and finally both destruction and desolation. 1576 
Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 202 Make havock of them one with 
another. 1609 Biste (Douay) Eec/us. xxxvi. Comm., By 
discord al thinges goe to havocke. 1635 Swan Sfec. M. iv. 
§ 2 (1643) 66 What havock the floud had made. 1745 P. 
Tuomas Jrul. Anson’s Voy. 22 The Scurvy..made a most 
dreadful Havockamong us. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 22 
The wicked broth Confused the chemic labour of the blood 
..Made havock among those tender cells. 1871 FREEMAN 





HAW. 


Norm. Cong. IV. xviii. 289 The work of William at this 
time was simple unmitigated havoc. 

Havoc, v. Infl. -ocked, -ocking. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans, To make havoc of ; to devastate ; to lay 

waste. Also adsol. 
. 1577 Fenton Gold, Efist. 171 A great Prince..entreth 
into the land of his enemie ., to surmount and hauock his 
enemy. 1648 Mitton Tenure Kings (1649) 38 To havock 
and turn upside-down whole Kingdoms of men. 1667 — 
P. L.x. 617 See with what heat these Dogs of Hell advance, 
To waste and havoc yonder World. 1884 TENNYSON Becket 
1, i, Those baron-brutes That havock'd all the land in 
Stephen's day. 

2. zntr. To make havoc, work devastation. 

1796 Mrs. IncuBaLD Na/urve §& Art xii, Remorse .. 
havocked on his firm inflexible mind as it would on a weak 
and pliant brain. 

Hence Ha‘vocking v2/. sb.; also Ha‘vocker, one 
who havocs or makes havoc. 

c1640 J. Smytu Lives Berkeleys (1883) 11. 148 This lords 
vast havocking of his patrimony. 1680 Otway Caius 
Marius 1. i, This Havocker..That..hunts Our senate into 
holes. 1824 J. Symmons tr. schylus’ Agam. 145 The 
havocker meets havock in his turn. 

Havoir, Havour, earlier forms of Haviour. 

Havy, obs. Sc. form of Hravy. 

+ Haw (hd), sé.) Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 1 
haga, 3 haze, hahe, 5 haw3e, 4-6 hawe, 7 dal. 
haghe, 5—- haw. [OE. haga, corresp. to MDu. 
hage, haghe, Du. haag, in same sense (whence 
’s Graven hage, the Count’s Haw, the Hague), 
MLG. hage, ON. hag? (Sw. hage pasture-field, Da. 
have garden) :—OTeut. *hagon-; co-radicate with 
OHG. hag, hac, enclosure, Ger. hag hedge, bush, 
coppice, fenced place; also OHG. hagan, MHG. 
hagen thorn, thorubush: cf. Hay sé.2, and Heper.] 
A hedge or encompassing fence (OE.); hence, 
a piece of ground enclosed or fenced in; a messuage 
(OE.); generally, a yard, close, or enclosure, as in 
timber-haw. See also CHURCH-HAWE. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2893 Heht 3a pet heado-weore to hazgan 
biodan. ¢ 825 Kent, Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 70/15 Sefzs, 
haga. 1044 in Kemble Cod. Dif. IV. 86 Se haga binnan 
port be A®zebric himsylfan zetimbrod hefde. azz50 O7/ 
& Night. 585 Wane bu comest to manne ha3e, Par pornes 
bop and ris i-dra3e. Jéd. 1612 Heo hongep me on heore 
hahe. ¢1386 CHaucer Pard. T. 527 Ther was a polcat in 
his hawe, That .. hise capons hadde yslawe. 1442 in 
Willis & Clark Caméridge (1886) I. 387 For cariage of xxxj 
lodes of lome .. in to the tembre haw. 1457 in Arnolde 
Chron.(1811) 72 Wharfes kranes tymbre hawes. 1594 NorDEN 
Spec. Brit., Essex 10 Certayne ladinges..wher they take in 
wood..which places are called vpon the Thames, westward, 
haws or woodwharves, 1674 Ray S. § Z. C. Words 68 A 
Haw, (Kent.) aclose. 1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3), Haw ..a 
Close or small quantity of Land near a House; as Bean- 
haw, Hemp-haw. 1860 Ad/ \’ear Round No. 76. 614 St. 
Mary, called Wool-church, because in its haw or churchyard 
is the beam whereby wool is appointed to be weighed. 

b. ¢ransf. 

¢1430 Hymns Vireg. (1867) 121 Then wolle the see wyt- 
drawe, And wend to hys owyn hawe. 

e. attrib., as haw-yard, 

1657 Howe i Londinop. 58 A great Haw-yard, or garden, 
of old time called Coleman Haw. 

Haw (h9), 54.2. Forms: 1 haga, 3-7 hawe, (5 
hawghe, 9 d7a/. hag, hague, haghe, haigh), 4— 
haw. [OE. haga, in pl. hagan. 

App. the same word as prec.: perh. short for *hegbere, 
i.e. hedge-berry; but this sense appears in none of the cther 
langs., and the history of its development is not clear.] 


1, The fruit of the hawthorn. 

at1o00 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 204/20 Cizum, hazan. 13.. 
XK, Alis. 4983 Other mete thai ne habben Bot hawen, hepen, 
slon, and rabben, ¢1374 CHaucerR Former Age 7 ‘They 
eten mast hawes and swyche pownage. 1483 Cath. Avg?. 
179/1 An Hawghe, cinum. 1555 Even Decades 87 He eate 
none other meate but only berryes and hawes. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 737 Stores of Haws and Heps do commonly portend 
cold Winters. 1784 Cowrer Jasé 1. 120, I fed on scarlet 
hips and stony haws. 1883 F. M. Pearp Contrad. xxxii, 
The old thorns .. ruddy with a wealth of haws. 1883 
Hampsh. Gloss., Hag, a haw, or berry of the hawthorn. 
1883 Almondbury Gloss., Haghe, or Haigh, the haw. 

+ 2. Used as a type of a thing of no value. (és. 

c1o0oo /ELFRIc Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 138/39 Gignalia, 
hazan. az1oo Voc, Ibid. 269/5 Quisguilia, hagan. 1297 
R. Grouc. (1724) 524 Al nas wurth an hawe. c1340 Ham- 
POLE in Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 81 No latyn 
ne lawe may helpe an hawe. c1386 Cuaucer Wi/e's Prod. 
659, I sette noght an haw Of his proverbes. c 1460 J. 
Russet. Bk. Nurture 99 Of suche fresch lustes set not an 
hawe. 1593 Yack Straw u.in Hazl. Dodsley V. 394 We'll 
not leave a man of law, Nor a paper worth a haw. 

3. The hawthorn, Crategus Oxyacantha. (Also 
applied with qualifying words to other species of 
Cratxgus, or other similar shrubs.) 

[1557 Tottell’s Misc. (Arb.) 260 Testament Hawthorne, I, 
Sely Haw, whose hope is past.] 1821 Cot. Timer in 
Open Court (U.S. A.) XI. 244 Clearing away the haw, dog- 
wood, and pawpaws. 1850 TENNyson /7% Jem, c, Hoary 
knoll of ash and haw. 1851 Loner. Gold, Leg. IV. 19 Sweet 
is the air with the budding haws. 1884 MiLier P/ant., 
Haw, .. Black, Viburnum prunifolium. May, or Apple, 
Crategus estivalis, Summer, Cratzgus flava. 

+4. A head or ear of grass, Ods. 

[Etymologically perh. a different word.] i 

160x Hotianp P/iny II. 145 Wild Otes..beareth in the 
haw or head certain grains hanging down, which resemble 
small locusts. /did. 235 Then the haw or eare that it 
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HAW. 


beareth, ought to be taken away. 
Anglia, Haw, the ear of oats. 

5. attrib., as haw-berry, -blossom; haw-gros- 
beak, the HAwFincu. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1787 We saw some currant 
oat fawn bushes. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 67/1 Haw- 
Jinch. "Haw Grosbeak, Grosbeak of the modern British. 


Haw, s/.3 Also 6-7 hawe. [Etymology un- 
certain.]| The nictitating membrane or ‘ third eye- 
lid’ of a horse, dog, etc., being a triangular cartilage 
lying just within the inner corner of the eye, which 
is capable of expansion, so as to sweep dust, etc. 


from the eye-ball. 

The haw is liable to inflammation and temporary enlarge- 
ment, and it was to this affected form, which the old farriers 
considered an ‘excrescence,’ that they usually applied the 
name. 

1523 Firzuers. /7usb. § 89 The hawe is a sorance in a 
horse eye, and is lyke gristell, and maye well be cutte oute, 
or els it wyll haue out his eye. 1587 Mascatt Govt. 
Cattle 1. (1661) 131 The haw in the eye of the horse is 
a little white and hard gristle in the inner corner of the eye, 
and it will grow. 1737 Bracken Marriexy Imipr. (1763) 140, 
I take what the Farriers call the Haws, to proceed from 
a long and continued Defluxion of Rheum upon the Eye. 
1829 Nat. Philos., Prelim. Treat. 30 (U. K. S.) A third eye- 
lid .. in the horse .. called the haw; it is moistened with 
a pulpy substance. .to take hold of the dust on the eyeball, 
and wipe it clean off. 1865 Youatr Horse viii. (1872) 159 
The old farriers strangely misunderstood the nature and 
design of the haw. 1880 77Zes 5 June 6/5 A chief point in 
bloodhounds was the appearance and quality of the ‘haw’. 
1893 H. Datzirt Diseases of Dogs (ed. 3) 62 Enlargement 
of the haw.. This membrane sometimes becomes inflamed 
and enlarged, interfering with the sight and preventing the 
eyelids from closing. ‘ 

+b. zransf. Applied to an excrescence in: the 


human eye. Ods. 

c1sso Lioyp Treas. Health (1585) F ij, The joyce of the 
Lyly rote put into thy eye taketh awaye the hawe. 1684 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1915/4 Joshua Bugge, Aged 15 years.. 
having a Haw or Speck on his left Eye. : 

Haw, sb.4: see Haw ent. 

Haw, ¢. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: 1 heawi, hewi, 
heewi, hawi, hewen, 5 haa, 6- haw(8 ‘Sc. haave). 
[OE. hdwi, héwi, héawt, whence héwen blue, 
discoloured.] a. Blue, azure; bluish, grayish- 
or greenish-blue; of a dull leaden blue. Ods. b. 


Discoloured, livid. Sc. 

aqoo Epinal Gloss, 221 Cla)erula, haeuui [E7f/. hauil. 
¢725 Corpus Gloss. 444 C(a)erula, heawi. Ibid. 981 Glau- 
cum, heauui, grei. c14z20 Anturs of Arth. ii, Hur hud of 
ahaa hew. c1450 Henryson Jest. Cres. 257 Hawe as the 
leed, of colour nothing clere. 1513 DoucLas A¢ne/s ul. i. 121 
Crownit with garlandis all of haw see hewis. 16.. Six P. 
Spens in Child Ballads m1. lviii. (1885) 28/2 He saw the 
green haw sea. 1768 Ross Helenore 23 (Jam.) Twa shep- 
herds out of breath.,and as haw asdeath. 1785 R. Forbes 
Poems in Buchan Dial. 8 (Jam.) He look’d sae haave as 
gin a dwam Had just o’ercast his heart. 

Haw, 7v¢. and sd.4 [Echoic.] An utterance 
marking hesitation: cf. Ha zz/. 3. Usually in 
collocation with Aum. See also HAw-HAw. 

1679 Hist. Somervilles in Ann. Lesmahagow (1864) 73 
She had a little haugh in her speech. a@ 1680 BuTLER Rem. 
(1759) I. 180 His frequent and pathetic hums and haws. 
a172g Concreve Wks, (1761) ILI. 459 (Jod.) If thro’ any 
hums or haws, There haps an intervening pause. 1886 Pad/ 
Mall G. 27 Aug. 14/1 Pauses filled by a prolonged ‘ haw’. 

Haw, v. [f. Haw zxz.] intr. To utter ‘haw!’ 
as an expression of hesitation. Usually in the col- 
location hem (hem) and haw: see Hom v. 

1632 Massincer & Fiero Fatal Dowry w. i, Nov. Ha? 
Bella. D’ee stand Humming and hawing now? 1739 Joe 
Miller's Fests cxiti, The Fellow was loath to speak, but 
humm'd and haw’d for a good Space. 1748 RicHarp- 
son Clarissa (1811) VII. 47 Such a humming and hawing 
caitiff, 1814 L. Hunt Feast of Poets 11 A whole court of 
Aldermen hawing and humming. 1884 W.C. Smitn 477- 
drostan 62 Public meetings where no heart is, And a chair- 
man haws and hums. 

Haw, obs. form of AWE. 

Haward, obs. form of Haywarp. 

Hawbart, obs. form of HALBErD. 

Hawbe, obs. form of ALB, 

©1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 755/23 Hec alba, a hawbe. 

Hawberg, -berke, -brek, obs. ff. Hauserk. 

Hawbergeon, -berioun, -byrschown, etc., 
obs. var. HABERGEON, 

Hawhbitzer, obs. form of How1rzer. 

Hawbuck (h@bsk). [perh. f. Haw 54.1 or 2 
+ Buck sd,1 2.] | An unmannerly lout; a country 
bumpkin. 

1805 Times in Spirit Pub. Frnis. (1806) 1X. 312, [1] 
Damned the hawbuck who quizzed us, and agreed to cross 
the fields towards Newington. 1851 Beck's Florist 32 
Davy .. called all the boys in our brig a set of haw-bucks. 
1855 KincsLey Westz. Ho (1861) 97 ’Slife, Sir, sorrow is 
making a hawbuck of me, 1858 Leeds Express 14 Aug. 
4/3 The veriest hawbuck that ever grew and flourished in 
the wilds of Kent. 

Haweubite (hokobait), Also Hawea-, 
Hawku-. One of a band of dissolute young men 
who infested the streets of London in the begin- 
ning of the 18th century; a street-bully, a ruffian. 

1712 Swirt Wonderf. Proph. Wks. 1755 11. 1. 174, I am 
the pe that was barbarously slain in Fleet street: by 
the Mohocks and Hawcubites was I slain. 1880 BREWER 
Reader's Hand-bk., Hawcabite. 1882 Atheneum 25 Nov. 


a1825 Forsy Voc. E. 
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693/1 Pounce in the ‘ Tender Husband’ .. having a whole- 
some distrust at his return of possible Mohocks and Haw- 
kubites. y 

+ Haw'dod. da/. Obs. [app. f. Haw a. blue 
+Dop sb.2] A name for the Blue Cornflower, 
Centaurea Cyanus (Britten and Holland), 

1523 Firzuers. //usb. § 20 Divers maner of wedes, as 
thistyls, kedlokes, dockes .. gouldes, haudoddes, dogfennel. 
/bid., Hawdod hath a blewe floure, and a fewe lyttell leues 

. and groweth comonly in rye vpon leane grounde, and 
dothe lyttel hurte. 1730 in Yorks. Diaries (Surtees) 296 
(Brit. & Hol.) A flower call’d hawdods. 

Haw(e, obs. var. Hor. 

Hawe, obs. Sc. and north. form of Hat. 

+ Hawe-bake, Ods. In the following, usually 
taken as =‘ haw(s) baken’, baked haws, equivalent 
to ‘plain fare’; but this is doubtful. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Man of Law's Prol.gs But nathelees I 
recche noght a bene Though I come after hym with hawe- 
bake [Camd. MS. aw bake, Lansdowne halve bake] 1 speke 
in prose and Jat him rymes make, 

Hawel, obs. form of Hain sd.1 and v.1 

Ha:wer, [f. Haw v.+-»r1.] One who ‘ haws’. 

1820 Miss Mivrorp in L’Estrange Zz/ (1870) II. 119 He 
is such a doubter,—such a hummer and hawer. 

Hawes, obs. f. Jawse: see Hause sé. 


Hawfinch (ho-finf). [f Haw sd.2 + Finca.) 
The common grosbeak, Coccothraustes vulgaris, a 
bird about six inches in length, having a large 
strong beak adapted for breaking the hard seeds 
and kernels which form its food. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Birds 88. 1759 B. STILLINGFL. 
tr. Biberg’s Econ. Nat. in Misc. Tracts (1762) 66 The cross- 
bill that lives on the fir-cones, and the hawfinch that feeds 
on the pine-cones. 1881 Standard 2 Mar. 5 The haw- 
finch some years ago was as common in Epping Forest as 
are pigeons in the Guildhall-yard. 

Hawgher, obs. form of HEIFER. 

Haw-haw (hho), zz., sd., and a. 
cf. Ha HA.] 

A. znt. An expression of hesitation uttered re- 
peatedly in an affected tone. Also, the representa- 
tion of loud or boisterous laughter. 

1834 Sepa SmitH May. F. Downing’s Lett. (1835) 160 
‘Major, call back Jany, and Barry, and Amos, and haw- 
haw-haw ’, says the Gineral. 

B. sd. The utterance of haw haw; a loud or 
boisterous laugh, a guffaw. ; 

1834 James Modder i, The first indication of his coming 
was a peal of laughter, a loud ‘Haw, haw, haw’. 1889 
A. R. Horr in Boy’s Own Paper to Aug. 715/3 There was 
another chorus of haw-haws, which made Ronald’s temper 
boil over, ; 

C. attrib. or adj. Characterized by the utterance 
of haw haw as an affected expression of hesitation. 

1841 Lyrron Nt. & Morn. (1851) 314 (Hoppe) ‘ Hush!’ 
said the stranger, perfectly unconcerned, and regaining the 
dignity of his haw haw enunciation. 1866 Cornh. Mag. 
Oct. 464 The affected, lisping, and haw-haw fool. 1867 F. 
Harrison Choice Bks. (1891) 102 Lounging with that inef- 
fable haw-haw air of your Rotten Row. rs 

Hence Haw-haw‘ism, the habit of affectedly 
uttering haw haw. 

1867 E. Yates Horlorn Hope x, Forbes would assume a 
languid haw-hawism. 

Haw-haw, v. [f. prec.] zntr. To utter haw 
haw; to laugh loudly or boisterously. Hence 
Haw-hawing v0/. sd. 

1834 Sepa SmitH Maz. ¥. Downing’s Lett. (1835) 160 He 
step’d up to me .. throw'd his head back, and haw-haw’d 
right out. 1889 A. R. Hore in Boy's Own Paper 10 Aug, 
715/3 Vhe other rustics haw-hawed at their master’s repartee, 

Haw-haw, var. Ha-Ha sd.2 

Hawin, -yn, obs. forms of Haven. 

Hawk (bok), 53.1 Forms: 1 hafoc, heafoc, -uc, 
(haefuc, habuc, heebuc), 2 hauek, heauek, 2-4 
havek, 3 havec, 3-4 hauck, 3-7 hauk(e, 5-6 
halk, 5-7 hawke, 7 haulk, 7—- hawk. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. habuc, heafoc=OS. hadoc- (in proper 
names) (MDu. havic, havec, hawic, Du. havik, 
EFris. héfke, WFris. hauck), OHG. habuh, hapuh, 
MHG. habech, -ich, G. habicht, ON. hauk-r, from 
*hafukr (Sw. hok, Da. hog):—OTeut. *habuko-z ; 
generally referred to root had-, haf- to seize, as L, 
accipiter to capere.] 

1. Any diurnal bird of prey used in falconry ; 
any bird of the family Falconzde. In Nat. Hist., 
restricted to a bird of the subfamily Accipztrine, 
with rounded and comparatively short wings, 
which chases its prey near the ground; distinguished 
from a falcon or bird of the subfamily Palconine, 
which has long pointed wings and lofty flight. 

Hawk of the fist, the lure, the soar: see quots. 1841, 
1879. 

a7zoo Ep~inal Gl. 1023 Horodius, uualh{hjebuc [Zx/furt 
uualbhaebuc]. ¢725 Corpus Gl. 1899 Soricarius, mushabuc. 
@ 800 Leiden Gloss. 51 inO. E. Texts 112 Accipitres {-iter), 
haefuc. azooo Wyrde 86 in Exeter Bk. lf. 88b (Bosw.) 
Sum sceal wildne fugol atemian heafoc, ¢ 7s Lamb, Hom, 
49 Pe habbed feire huses... heauekes and hundes. c 1200 
Lrin. Coll. Hom. 179 Hundes and hauekes and hors and 
wepnes, a1250 Owl § Night. 307 Pe havec folzep gode 
rede He fliht his wei. c1325 Rel. Aut. 1. 125 Y gladie for 
no song, Of haveke ne of hounde. ¢1440 Prom, Parv. 
230/2 Hawke, falco, 1538 Starkey Lugland iu. ii. 189 


[Echoic ; 


HAWK. 


Theyr haukys and theyr houndys. 1550 J. Coke Eng, & 
Fr. Heralds § 8 (1877) 60 We have hawkes of the towre, as 
leonardes, leonerettes, fawcons, jeafawcons, hobbes, & mer- 
lyons. 1612 Drayton Poly-olé, iii. 42 His deepe mouth’d 
Hound to hunt, his long-wing’d Haulk to flie. 1614 Be. Hatt 
Recoll. Treat. 161 The Soule, like unto some noble Hauke, 
lets passe the crowes. 1674 N. Cox Gentil. Recreat. (1677) 
162 ‘The Age of a Hawk; ‘he first year, a Soarage. The 
second year, an Interview. ‘The third year, a White Hawk. 
The fourth year, a Hawk of the first Coat. 1727-51 CHAM- 
BERS Cyc/. s.v., When... carefully looked after, she [the merlin] 
proves an excellent hawk. 1801 Srrutr Sports & Past. 1. 
li. 33 The books of hawking assign to the different ranks of 
persons the sort of hawks proper to be used by them,. The 
eagle, the vulture, and the merloun, for an emperor, . The 
gos-hawk, for a yeoman .. The sparrow-hawk for a priest. 
1841 BreLany Falconry 6, Hawk of the Fist. One that flies 
direct off the fist without mounting or waiting-on. /d7d., 
Hawk of the Soar. One that mounts in the air, and waits- 
on until the game be put up. 1879 E. D. Rapctirre in 
Encycl. Brit. 1X. 6 The first class comprises ‘falcons’, 
‘long-winged hawks’, or ‘hawks of the lure’;..The second 
class is that of ‘hawks’, ‘ short-winged hawks’, or ‘ hawks 
of the fist’. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds, Hawk, a word of 
indefinite meaning, being often used to signify all diur- 
nal Birds-of-Prey which are neither Vultures nor Eagles, 
and again more exclusively for those of the remainder which 
are not Buzzards, Falcons, Harriers or Kites. 

b. With prefixed word indicating species, varie- 
ties, sorts used in hawking, etc. : as brush-, field-, 
Jishing-, game-, long- or short-winged, etc. Also 
Black hawk, the American rough-legged buzzard ; 
Jack-hawk, a male hawk; Kitchen hawk (see 
quot. 1686); Musket-, Small-bird-, or Spar- 
hawk, the Sparrow-hawk; Ringtail hawk (/alco 
fludsonius); Sharp-shinned hawk (U.S.), a 
small species (Accipzter fuscus) with extremely 
slender shanks, also called Pigeon hawk. (See 
under their first element Dzuck-, Fish-, Lark-, 
Mouse-, Partridge-, Quail-hawk; also GOSHAWK, 
Hoppy-, PIckon-, SPARROW-HAWK, etc.). 

1486 Bk, St. Albans Div, Ther is a Spare hawke, and 
he is an hawke for a prest. 1615 W. Lawson Orch. & Gard. 
(1626) 45 If you have a..Spar-hawke in Winter to make the 
Black-bird stoop into a bush or hedge. 1674 N. Cox Gent. 
Recreat. (1677) 172 This is a great fault, and more incident 
to and worse in Field-Hawks than such as are fitted for the 
River. 1686 Brome Gentl. Recreat. 1. 29 The Lanner..isa 
Hawk well known .. being called a Kitchin Hawk. a@1700 
B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Fack-hawk, the Male. 1772 Forster 
in Phil. Trans. LXII1, 382 This species [Pigeon Hawk] is 
called a small-bird hawk at Hudson’s Bay. 1872 Cours 
Key N. Amer. Birds (1884) 528 Accipiter fuscus, sharp- 
shinned Hawk, ‘Pigeon’ Hawk, so-called, but not to be 
confounded with Falco columbarius. Ibid. 549 American 
‘Rough-legged Buzzard’ ‘Black Hawk’. 1873 Sir W. 
Buter Birds N, Zealand I. 222 ‘The continuous screaming 
of the Bush-Hawk is understood by the natives to be a sure 
indication of change. 

ce. Proverbs and phrases. (See also Buzzarp sd.1 
1b, Hanpbsaw b, HERNSHAW.) 

¢1386 Cuaucer Reeve’s 7. 214 With empty hand, men 
may none haukes tulle [allure]. c1530 H. Ruoprs Bz. 
Nurture 740 in Babees Bk, 102 For empty fystes, men vse to 
say, cannot the Hawke retayne. 1832 J. KENNEDY 
Swallow B. (1860) 17, I entered Richmond between hawk 
and buzzard [= at twilight]. 1846 G. S. Fanrr Left. on 
Tractarian Secess. 171 As different from..modern Popery, 
as a hawk from a handspike. 

2. With qualifying word as night-hawk, dor- 
hawk, gnat-hawk, moth-hawk, screech-hawk, ap- 
plied to the goatsucker. (See these words. ) 

3. fig. Applied to a person, in various senses de- 
rived from the nature of the bird of prey: e.g. one 
who preys on others, a rapacious person, a sharper 
or cheat ; one who is keen and grasping ; an officer 
of the law who pounces on criminals (as in vaga- 
bonds’ phrase, wave the hawk: see WARE). 

1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. IV,199b, If he might .. allure 
the duke to his partie, that king Edward should be desti- 
tute of one of his best Hawkes. a1553 UpaLt Royster D. 
ut. iii, (Arb.) 48 Ye were take vp for haukes. a1700 B. E 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Hawk, a Sharper. 1824 Gen. P. Toomp- 
son Lverc. (1842) III. 328 Men are hawks when they view 
their interests singly, and beetles when they are to lose in 
crowds. 1834 H. AinswortH Rookwood 1. iii. (Farmer), 
The game’s spoiled this time..the hawks are upon us. 1843 
Lever ¥. Hinton ix. (1878) 56 He..ended by becoming a 
hawk, where he had begun as a pigeon. 

4. attrzb.and Comb. a. obvious combs., as hawk- 
cage, -hood, -perch; hawk-headed adj. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 179/t An Hawke bage, cassidile. 1743- 
51 G. Epwarps Nat. Hist. Birds 165 The Hawk-Headed 
Parrot, 1812 Sporting Mag. XX XIX. 27 The hawk-cage. 
1832 G. Lone Zeyft. Antig. 1. x. 222 ‘Phe hawk-headed 
sphinx. 1859 Tennyson En7d 280 O wretched set of sparrows 
.. Who pipe of nothing but of sparrow-hawks ! Speak, if you 
be not like the rest, hawk-mad. 1891 Kipiinc J/ax § Beast 
in India 55 The hawk-hood of soft deerskin .. jesses, lures, 
and hawk-bells, are still regularly made in the Punjab. 

b. Special combs. Hawk eagle, an eagle of the 
genus JVisaetus ; hawk-eye (U..S.), colloq. appella- 
tion of a native or inhabitant of Iowa, popularly 
called the ‘Hawk-eye State’; hawk-eyed a., 
having eyes like a hawk’s; very keen-sighted ; 
hawk-fly, a fly of the family Asz/idex, also called 
hornet-flies, which prey on other insects; +hawk’s- 
foot, -feet, an old name for the columbine ; hawk- 
kite, a kite made of silk or cotton in form ofa 


hawk, used in shooting to make the birds lie; 


HAWKE. 


hawk’s meat, food for a hawk; also jig. (cf. 3) ; 
hawk-nut, a name for the earth-nut or pig-nut; 
hawk-parrot, a parrot of the genus Deroptyus ; 
hawk-swallow, a local name for the swift; 
hawkwise adv., in the manner of a hawk. 

1883 Cassell’s Nat. Hist. 111. 284 *Hawk Eagles (Wisaétus), 
remarkable for their long legs. 1818 Topp, *Hawk-eyed. 
1849 Ropertson Servz. Ser. I. xiii. (1866) 227 The hawk- 
eyed deities of Egypt..implied omniscience. 1890 BoLpRE- 
woop Col. Reformer (1891) 335 The hawk-eyed Piambook 
had descried the stranded coach .. about a mile off. 1747 
Goutp Eng. Ants 6 ‘Vhe Dragon, or more properly, large 
*Hawk-fly. 1883 Cassedl's Nat. Hist, V1. 86 These insects 
(the Asélidz)..from their habits, might very well be called 
‘ Hawk Flies’. a@1500 Sloane MS. 5, lf. 6/1 Columbina, pes 
aucipitis, idem G[allice] columbine, Alnglice] *hauekesfet. 
Ibid. 10/2 Pes aucipitis, A[nglice] hauekesfot. 1888 Li, 
Pryce Pheasant Rearing 161 Who can make a really satis- 
factory *hawk kite? 1577 Harrison England ui, i. (1877) 1. 
34 A minister taking a (raaaes -. was inforced to paie to 
his patrone twentie quarters of otes, ten quarters of wheate, 
and sixteene yeerelie of barleie, which he called *hawkes 
meat. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 82 Wash your Hawks- 
meat with the Juice thereof when you feed him. 1724 
Ray’s Synops. Stirp. 209 Earth-nut, or Kipper-nut..by the 
Vulgar Pignuts..in some Places *Hawknut. 1885 SwAINsON 
Prov. Names Birds 96 Swift..* Hawk swallow. From its 
habit of hawking for flies. 1818 Keats Endym. iw. 514 Her 
steed a little higher soar’d, and then Dropt *hawkwise to 
the Earth. 

+ Hawk, sd.2 Obs. [Cf Huck 5d.! 2.] A kind 
of fish-trap: see quots. 

1669 WorLIDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 252 There is a sort of 
Engine, by some termed a Hawk, made almost like unto 
a Fish-pot, being a square frame of Timber fitted to the 
place .. and wrought with Wire to a point almost, so that 
what Fish soever go through the same, cannot go back 
again. 1705 Act 4 § 5 Anne c. 8 § 5 Nets, Pots, Racks, 
Hawks, Gins or other Devices to kill Salmon. 

Hawk (hok), 54.8 [Origin uncertain] A 
plasterer’s tool: see quots. Hence Hawk-boy. 

1700 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 12 Tools relating to Plastering 
..3. A Hawke, made of Wood about the bigness of a square 
Trencher, witha handle..whereon the Lime and Hair 
being put, they take from it more or less as they please. 
1823 Builder's Perp. Price-Bk. (Kelly) 142 Hawk-boy, per 
day ts. 9d. 
quadrangular tool with a handle, used by a plasterer, on 
which the stuff required by him is served..He has always 
a boy attending on him, by whom he is supplied with the 
material. The boy in question is called a Hawk boy. 1892 
Sir G. Durry in Contemp. Rev. Jan. 152 A plasterer called 
to the boy to bring him his hawk, 

Hawk, sJ.4 [f. Hawk v.3] An effort made to 
clear the throat ; the noise made in such an effort. 

1604 T. M. Black Bk. in Middleton's Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 
18 After a rotten hawk and a hem, he began to spit. 1755 
Jounson, Hawk..an effort to force phlegm up the throat. 

Hawk, dial. form of Hack sb.) rb. ~ 

1808-18 Jamieson, Hawk, a dung fork. 1893 Northumbld. 
Gloss., awk, an implement or hand-tool for filling manure. 

Hawk (bok), v1 [f. Hawk sd.1} 

1, intr. To chase or hunt game with a trained 
hawk; to engage in or practise falconry. 

1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 299 For to hauke ne hunte haue 
weno leue. ¢1345 Orpheo 294 Every on an hauke on honed 
bere, And went haukyng by the rivere. 1548 Latimer 
Ploughers (Arb.) 25 Thei hauke, thei hunt, thei card, thei 
dyce. 1697 R. Peirce Bath Ales. 1. iv. 8t [He] went hence, 
to his own House, to Hawk (after the Harvest was in) for 
a Month. 1884 Tennyson Becket 45 Where is the King? 
..Gone hawking on the Nene. 

b. trans. Cf. to hunt a cover. 

1783 Ainswortu Lat. Dict. (Morell) 1. s.v., Let us first 
hawk this ersh, for here lieth a covey. 

2. intr. Of birds or insects: 
wing. 

1399 Pol. Poenis (Rolls) I. 389 Thus hawkyd this egle, and 
hoved above. 1697 Drypen Virg. Aineid xi. 693 As the 
black swallow .. Now hawks above, now skims along the 
flood To furnish her loquacious nest with Food. 1768 G. 
Wuite Sedborne xxi. (1853) 89 The bird [a martin] was 
hawking briskly after the flies. 1852 THomas in Zoologist 
3650 As daybreak advanced, I could see the fern-owls .. 
hawking for moths. 1879 Jerreries Wild Life in S. Co. 
318 A dragon fly, hawking to and fro on the sunny side 
of the hedge. 

b. trans. To pursue or attack on the wing, as a 
hawk does; to prey upon while flying. 

1825 R. P. Warp Tvemaine III. xvii. 316 The lark sings 
to the moment when she ishawked. 1868 KincsLey Christ- 
mas Day 15 Flitting bats Hawk the pale moths of winter. 


3. To hawk at: to tly at or attack on the wing, 


as a hawk does. Ofa person: To fly a hawk at. 
1605 Suaxs. Macd. u. iv. 13 A Faulcon towring in her 
ride of place, Was by a Mowsing Owle hawkt at, and 
il’d. 1633 G. Hersert Zemple, Sacrifice xxiii, Who 
does hawk at eagles with a dove? 1690 Locke Hum, 
Und. Ep. to Rdr. 7 He that hawks at Larks and Sparrows 
has no less Sport. .than he that flies at nobler Game. 1872 
Ruskin Eagle's N.§ 36 Will you hawk at game or carrion? 
fig. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lvii. (1739) 106 
He hawked at all manner of game, France, Scotland, Eng- 
land, Laity, Clergy. 1820 Scorr Addot xx, To hawk at 
one brother with another, is less than fair play. 1886 H. 
Smarr Outsider I. ii. 28 Accustomed to be welcomed with 
smiles, and even hawked at by young ladies on promotion. 
b. trans. To let fly. 
1709 Strvre Ann. Ref. I. lii. 563 They straightwa 
hawked at their adversaries the terrible name of the hig 
commission. 


+4. To hawk after (for): to hunt after, to en- 
deayour to catch or gain. Ods. 


To hunt on the 


1842-76 Gwitr Archit. Gloss., Hawk, a small . 
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c15ro More Picus Wks. 15/1 All the aduauntage that ye 
hawke after, and all the fauour of the court. 15848 UbAtt, 
etc. Hrasm. Par, Matt, xxiii. 107 ‘To hawke for a vayne 
opinion of holines. 1581 Marpeck Bh. ef Notes 1076 When 
we do any good deed..we should not hunt and hauke after 
the praise of men. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo Il. 
98 It hawks after his Favour, with the Nets of Flattery. 
1720 Lett. fr. Lond. Frul. (1721) g A Bookseller... hawked 
at the Inn for Oxford Scholars. 

Hawk (hok),v.2 Also 6 hauk(e. [app. a back 
formation fram HAWKER 50.2] 

1. intr. To practise the trade of a hawker. 

1542-3 Act 34 § 35 Hen. VIII, c. 10 § 2 Euill disposed 

ersons..vse daily the craft and subtilty of hauking abroad 
in the Country, to Villages and to mens houses, putting the 
same naughty ware to sale secretly. 1676 Marvett Wr. 
Smirke 33 The little Emissaryes .. hawke about from 
London to Westminster with their Britches stiffe with the 
Copyes, and will sell them to any one. 1712 ArsuUTHNOT 
John Bull uw. iv, Yo go hawking and peddling about the 
streets, selling knives, scissors, and shoe-buckles. 

2. trans. To carry about from place to place and 
offer for sale; to cry in the street. 

1713 Swirr /72it. Hor. t. vii. 41 His works were hawk’d in 
ev'ry street, But seldom rose above a sheet. 1759 Covzf/. 
Let.-writer (ed. 6) 215 They immediately hawked it about 
to every surgeon. 1833 Arison “7st. Eurofe (1849-50) I. 
vi. § 56. 5: Inflammatory addresses were hawked in every 
street. 1866 Rocers Agric. §& Prices I. xix. 457 Salt was 
hawked about by retail dealers, 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. 

ax74s Swirt Friendly Afpol. (R.), All this with design .. 
To hear his praises hawk’d about. 180x1 Mar. EpGrwortu 
Belinda (1832) 1. ii. 28 Last winter, when I was at Bath .. 
this Belinda Portman was hawked about everywhere, 
1847 L. Hunt Jen, Women. § B. 11. x. 237 She consented 
to be hawked about asa sort of nurse and overseer. 1869 
Lowe tt Winter-Even. Hymn ix, 1 come not of the race, 
That hawk their sorrows in the market-place. 

3. trans. To traverse as a hawker with something 
to dispose of ; to canvass. 

1865 CartyLe /redk. Gt. xu. i. V. 3 That is all her 
Hungarian Majesty has yet got by hawking the world, 
Pragmatic Sanction in hand. 

4. intr. slang. (See quot.) 

185: Mayvnew Lond. Labour 1. 328 They have a man .. 
sometimes at a fair, to hawk, or act as a button (a decoy) to 
purchase the first lot of goods put up. 

Hence Hawked ///. a., Hawking v0/. sb. and 


ppl. a. 

1842-3 Act 34 § 35 Hen. VIII, c. 10 § 3 No .. couerlet- 
makers..shall..vse the said craft of haukynge, or go as 
haukers. a@1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hawking, going 
about Town and Country, with Scotch-Cloth, &c. or News- 
papers. 1708 Mrs. CentLivre Busie Body v.i, Those little 
Hawking Females that traverse the Park, and the Play- 
House, to put off their damag’d Ware. 1715 M. Davies 
Athen. Brit. 1. 346 Hawk’d-about Tryal-Pamphlets. 1862 
Trotiore Orley F. vi, I call it hawking and peddling, 
that going round the country with your goods on your back, 
It ain’t trade. 

Hawk: (hok), v.8 Also 6-7 hauk(e, 7 haulk. 
[Of uncertain origin ; probably echoic. ] 

l. intr. To make an effort to clear the throat of 
phlegm ; to clear the throat noisily. 

1583 [see awking below]. 1602 RowLanps Greenes 
Ghost 9 Then they will hamme and hauke, and saie they 
are not every bodie, and so take their mony. 1638 MrprE 
Rever. God’s House Wks. (1672) 11. 349 Nor is it lawful for 
us..to hauk or hem in the Church. 1797 Sforting Mag. 
X. 272 A man .. began to hawk and spit. 1816 Scorr 
Antig. xxx, ‘I shall prove a wretched interpreter’, said 
M’Intyre .. coughing and hawking as if the translation 
stuck in his throat. 1877 Roperts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 
I. 299 There is a frequent tendency to cough and hawk, 

2. trans. To bring up with a strong effort of. 
clearing the throat. 

1581 Mutcaster Posttions xx. (1887) 84 For hauking vp 
of blood. 1676 Wiseman (J.), A stinking tough phlegm 
which she hawked up in the mornings. 1751 SMOLLETT 
Per. Pic. xiv, He hawked up, with incredible straining, the 
interjection ah! 1843 Sir T. Watson Princ. §& Pract. 
Phys. xxviii. (1871) 593 He hawked up in the course of the 
day a considerable quantity of ropy mucus. 

Hence Hawking v0/. sd. and ffl. a. 

1583 Stanyuurst 4@neis Ded, (Arb.) 7 In such hauking 
wise, as if he were throtled with the chincoughe. 1600 
Suaxs. A. VY. Z. v. iii, 12 Shal we clap into ’t roundly, 
without hauking, or spitting, or saying we are hoarse? 1831 
TreLawny Adv. Younger Son Ul. 149 A gawky..bilious, 
hawking Frenchman. 1892 W. H. Hupson La Plata xx. 
307 The violent hawking of a man clearing his throat. 

awk-bell: see HAwK’s BELL. 

Haw'kbill. 

1. A species of turtle ; = HAWk’s-BILL 1. 

1782 P. H. Bruce Mem. xu. 424-5 Many sorts of tor- 
toises, of which the hawk-bill is the most valuable for its 
fine shell. 1885 C. F. Horper Marvels Anim, Life 27, 1 
found a hawk-bill turtle lying on the surface. 

2. An instrument. (See quots.) 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Hawk-bill, a pliers with curved 
nose, to hold pieces in blow-pipe soldering. /did., Hawk- 
bill-tooth-saw, a saw having a curving, hooked saw-tooth, 
somewhat resembling the upper mandible of the hawk. 

So Hawk-billed a., having a mouth like a hawk’s 
beak, as the hawhk-billed turtle (= HAWK’S-BILL). 

Hawkbit (ho-kbit). [f MHawk(wexp) + 
(Drviw’s) Brr. Called by Ray and others, ‘ Hzer- 
acium minus premorsd radice, Hawkweed with 
bitten roots, Yellow Devil’s bit’ (after Devil’s bit 
Scabious) ; the compressed form Hawhdit was in- 
troduced by Petiver in 1713.] 








HAWKING. 


A book-name for the genus Afargia of composite 
plants, resembling hawkweeds. 

1713 Petiver Herd. Brit. Rati Catal., Common Hawkbit, 
Jagged Hawkbit [etc.]. 1825 J. E. Smirn Zug. Flora 11. 
351- 1843 W. Gaze in Zoologist I. 30 The autumnal hawk- 
bit and dandelion. 1881 G. Atten Vignettes fr. Nature 
xxii, Some golden heads of the autumnal hawkbit. 

Hawked (hokt), @.1 [f. Hawk sd,!+-rn: ef. 
hooked.| Curved like a hawk’s beak; aquiline. 

1577 HeLtowes Gueuara’s Chron. 72 Adrian had an high 
bodie .. nose somewhat hawked. 1646 Sir T, Browne 
Pseud. Ep. V1. xi. 333 Flat noses seem comly unto the Moore, 
an Aquiline or hawked one unto the Persian. 1712 HEARNE 
Collect. (O. H. S.) IIT. 439 He had a hawk’d Nose. 1845 
James Stepmother (1846) IL. xxiii, 351 A stout, well-made, 
hawked-faced man. 

Hawked (hokt), a.2 Sc. and north. dial. Also 
hawkit. [Derivation obscure.] Ofcattle: ‘ Having 
white spots or streaks’ (Jam.); spotted, streaked, 
as in ved-hawked. 

1500-20 Dunpar Fengeit Freir 103 He maid a hundreth 
nolt all hawkit. 1612-3 in V. Riding Rec. (1884) IL. 11 
A cow..red hawked in colour. 1658 W. CHAMBERLAYNE 
Love's Victory in Pharonnida ww. (1850) 181 As much as 
the slit in our hawked bullock’s ear. 1811 W. Aron Agric. 
Ayrshire xiv. 425 A cow with much white on her neck was 
termed a hawked cow. 1818 Scorr Hrt. Afidd. xxxix, I do 
still haud by the real hawkit Airshire breed. 


Hawker (ho-ka1), 56.1 [OE. hafocere, £. hafoc 
Hawk 56.1: see -urn1 (cf. fowler).] One who 
hawks, or engages in the sport of hawking; one 
who tends or trains hawks; a falconer. 

a 998 Canons Edgar in Thorpe Anc. Laws Il. 258 We 
lzrad beet preost ne beo hunta, ne hafecere. 1463 Maz. § 
Househ, Exp. (Roxb.) 225 Item, the same day my mastyr 
gaff to the hawkerys, xij.@. 1601 HotLtanp Pliny x. viii. 
(R.), The hawkers and foulers when they have caught the 
foule, divide the bootie with the hawkes. 1893 Ear Dun- 
mMorE Pairs II. 269 Hassan Beg .. enlisted the services of 
a professional hawker. .so off we went with our falcon. 

Hawker (h9‘ko1), 5d.2. [app. a. MLG. hoker, in 
LG. and Ger. Aéker, Du. hewker, higgler, hawker, 
huckster, costermonger. The LG. word is usually 
referred to hocken to take upon the back, to carry 
pick-a-back, also, to squat, keep sitting in the 
same place; and has been variously explained as 
one that carries a pack or load on his back, and 
one that sits at a stall.] 

A man who goes from place to place selling his 
goods, or who cries them in the street. In mod. use 
technically distinguished from fed/ar: see quot. 
1595. 

1510 Nottingham Rec. II. 104 Pro correctione habenda 
de les Hawkers, iijs. ilijd, 1533 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c.9 
§ 6 Sundry euill disposed persons, which commonly beene 
called haukers .. goe about from place to place within this 
Realme, vsing buying and selling of Brasse and Pewter. 
1542-3 [see hawking : Hawk v.21]. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1432/4 A sort of loose and idle persons, called Hawkers, who 
do daily publish and sell seditious Books. .contrary to Law. 
1711 Bupceit Sfect. No. 150 P 1, I heard the Hawkers 
with great Vehemence crying about a Paper. 1785 CrAbBr 
Newspaper Wks. 1834 I], 118 The rattling hawker vends 
through gaping streets. 1895 Daily News 19 Mar. 7/7 He 
saw defendant acting as a hawker.. He asked him if he had 
a licence, when he produced a pedlar’s licence. .A hawker is 
a man who travels about selling goods with a horse and cart 
or van. A pedlar carries his goods himself..The cost of a 
pedlar’s licence is 5s., and is granted by the police. Hawkers’ 
licences are granted by the Inland Revenue, and cost 2¢. 

fig. a 1683 OtpuaM Wes. & Rent. (1686) 26 The Churches 
Hawkers in Divinity, Who ’stead of Lace, and Ribbons, 
Doctrine cry. 1855 Tennyson JZaud 1. x. iii, This broad- 
brim’d hawker of holy things. 

b. A horse used in hawking goods. 

1719 D’Urrey Pil/s 1V. 13 On Pads, Hawkers, Hunters, 
on Higlers and Racers. 

Hence Haw‘ker v. intr., to act as a hawker; 
whence Haw’kering ///. a. 

1678 Butter Hud. ui. iil. 620 [He] was implacable and 
auker’d To all that Interlop’d, and Hawker’d. 1682 OLp- 
HAM Sat. to friend Wks. (Bell) 221 They are forced to ply 
For jobs of hawkering divinity. 

Hawker, obs. form of Hookrr, a small vessel. 

Hawkery (hokoeri). once-wd. [f. Hawk 
sb.l; cf. rookery, and see -ERY.] A place where 
hawks are kept. 

1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 35 Lord Berkeley had 
proposed to shew them a hawkery of his in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Hawkey, hawkie (hoki). Sc. and north. deal. 
[Of same origin as HawkeEb a.”, with denominative 
-ie, -y, as in dlacky, brownie, etc.] ‘A cow, pro- 
perly one with a white face ; often used as a general 
name for a cow or an affectionate name for a 


favourite cow’ (Jam.). 

1724 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. u. iii, Nae mair the hawkeys 
shalt thou milk. 17853 Burns Cotter’s Sat. Nt. xi, The 
soupe their only Hawkie does afford. 1893 Vorthumbid. 
Gloss., Hawkie, a white-faced cow. Also a general pet- 
name for the cow. A 

Hawkey, hawkie, var. Hockry. 

Hawking (ho‘kin), vd/. sd. [f. HawK v."] 

1. The sport or practice of chasing birds or small 
animals by means of trained hawks. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus ut. 1779. ¢1375 Barsour Troy- 
6k. 1. 279 Quhar-throw of halkinge ande of huntinge Ha- 
boundanly thar hade pe kynge. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
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Aymon iv. 120 Theyr fader was a hawkyng vppon the ryver. 
@1533 Lp. Berners Hxon xii, 35 Desyryng me to ryde with 
hym an hawkynge. 1596 SHaks. 7am. Shr. Induct. ii. 45 
Dost thou loue hawking? 1660 H. Apis Kannaticks Mite 
7 He runs not to Hawkings nor Huntings. 1841 LANE 
Arab. Nts. 1. 126 Hunting and hawking were common and 
favourite diversions of the Arabs. 

fig. 1611 Dexxer Roaring Girle Wks, 1873 III. 166 
What dost thou go a hawking after me? : 

2. attrib. and Comb. Relating to or used in hawk- 
ing, as hawking-bag, costume, -gauntlet, -glove, 
language, -pole, ~pouch, spantel. ; 

1598 Fiorio, Falconiera, a faulkners bagge, a hauking 
pouch. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xx, The falconers take their 
hawking-poles in hand. 1654 WuitLocKk Zootomia 185 His 
Tongue is not acquainted with the hawking Dialect. 1656 
S. Hottanp Zara (1719) 52, I can seclude olus and his 
Sons in a Hawking-bag. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1124/4 A 
large well made Hawking-Spaniel. 1823 Scorr Quentin D. 
ii, A hawking gauntlet on his left hand, though he carried 
no bird. 1841 Evpuinstone //ist, Jud. 11. 255 Behram took 
advantage of Akber’s absence on a hawking party. 1888 
Miss Brappon Fatal Three 1. i, The Chelsea lady was in 
hawking costume. Pt 

Hawking, ///. a.) [f. Hawk v1 + -1ne?.] 
That hawks; addicted to the sport of hawking. 
In Shaks. 1601, ‘ hawk-like, keen’ (Schmidt). 

r601 SHaxs. Ad/'s Well 1.1. 105 His arched browes, his 
hawking eie. 1601 Cornwattyes Ess. xxii, Me thinkes a 
drunken Cobler, and a meere hawking Gentleman ranks 
equally. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1V. 770 His sarcastic 
remarks on the hunting, hawking boors. ; 

Hawking, vd/. sbs. and ppl. adjs.2 and3: see 
under Hawk v.? and 3, 

Hawkish (ho kif), a. [f. Hawk sd.) + -1sn.J 
Somewhat of the nature or appearance of a hawk. 

1841 CartyLte Misc. (1857) 1V. 245 Of temper most ac- 
cipitral, hawkish, aquiline, not to say vulturish. 1859 H. 
Kuinestey G. Hamlyn I. vi. 64 She..was now too fierce and 
hawkish looking, though you would still call her handsome. 

Hawkit, Sc. var. of HAWKED2. 

Haw’k-like, a. Like a hawk, or like that of 
a hawk. 

cex61x Cuapman //iad xxu. 121 Who, hawk-like, ayres 
swiftest passenger That holds a timorous dove in chace [etc.]. 
1775 G.Wuite Selborne xiiii. 109 This species may be easily 
distinguished from the common buzzard by its hawk-like 
appearance. 1892 Mrs. H. Warp D. Grieve I. 6 With a 
sudden hawk-like gesture..she tried to get hold of it, 

Haw'‘k-moth. A moth of the family Sphin- 
gtdx or Sphingina; asphinx-moth ; so called from 
their manner of flight, which resembles the hover- 
ing and darting of ahawk. There are many genera 
and species, as DEATH’s-HEAD /., ELEPHANT h., 
HUMMING-BIRD 4., PRiveT /.: see these words. 

1785 M. Martin (¢7¢Ze), The Aurelian’s Vade Mecum ; con- 
taining .. Catalogue of Plants affording Nourishment to 
Butterflies, Hawk-moths..and Moths in the state of Cater- 
pillars. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 707 The larve of the 
Hawk-Moths have always sixteen feet. 1851 MepDLockx tr. 
Schoedler’s Zool. 565 Lepidopterous insects are ., ranked 
as Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinges or hawk-moths. 

Hawk-nose. A nose curved like a hawk’s 
beak ; an aquiline nose. 

1533 Upatt Flowers Lat. Speakyug 192 (R.) Crokyng or 
bowyng inwarde, like as the bil .. of an hauke, and such 
we call in scorne or derision hauke-noses. 1611 CoTGr. s.v. 
Nez, A high-raisd, or hawke, nose. 1680 Loud. Gaz. No. 
1544/4 A Dapple Grey Mare ..seven years old, a Hawk 
Nose. 1889 Browninc /iperante Aug. 122 Those sparkling 
eyes beneath their eyebrows’ ridge (Hach meets each, and 
the hawk-nose rules between). 

Haw’'k-nosed, a. Having a nose curved like 
a hawk’s beak. 

1530 Parser. 315/1 Hawknosed, decgu. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius’ Voy. Anibass. 271 He was..somewhat Hawk- 
nos’d, as most of the Persians are. 1837 W. Irvine Cat. 
Bonneville III. 120 A fierce, game-looking set of fellows ; 
tall and hawk-nosed, and very much resembling the Crows. 

Hawk-owl. A name given to: a. The Short- 
eared Owl, Asto brachyotus. ). The Day-owl, 
Surnia wlula or funerea. Both so called from 
their smaller heads, and habit of seeking their food 
during the day. 

1743-51 G. Epwarps Nat. Hist, Birds 62 The Little 
Hawk Owl. ‘This Bird is rather bigger than a Sparrow- 
Hawk. 1802 G. Montacu Ornith. Dict. (1833) 242 The 
Hawk Owl comes to us in October. 1812 A. WiLson Amer. 
Ornith, V1. 64 Hawk Owl .. This is another inhabitant of 
both continents..a connecting link between the Hawk and 
Owl tribes. 1856 Knicut Cycl. Nat. Hist. 1V. 926 Surnia 
Junerea..it hunts frequently in the day-time. The smaller 
head. .combined with these habits, have obtained for it the 
name of Hawk-Owl. 

Haw’'k’s-beard. A book-name for the genus 
Crepis of composite plants, allied to the hawk- 
weeds. 

1806 J. Garine Brit. Bot. § 347 Crepis, hawksbeard. 
1861 Miss Pratr /lower, Pl. 111. 180. 

Hawk’s bell, hawk-bell. A small spherical 
bell, for fastening on the leg of a hawk. 

[1468 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 11. 557/2, 2 hawks’ bells.) 
1483 Actz Rich. I//, c, 12 That no merchaunt Straungier. . 
brynge into this Realme.. belles except haukes belles [etc.]. 
1486 Bk, St, Albans D iij (heading), Of haw Bellys. .Off 
a hawke bellis ther is chooce and.lyttill of charge of 
thaym. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xx, The trembling fowl 
that hear the jigging hawk-bells ring. 

Hist. Amer. (1778) Ve 
hawks-bells, glass beads or other baubles. 
Rev, XVI. 132 Beads and hawk-bells. 


1777. RoBERTSON 
u. 93 They.. received from them 
1832 Westnt. 
1835 W. Ixvinc 
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Crayon Misc. (1849) 298 Morris-dancers, gaily dressed up 
with ribands and hawks’-bells. 


Hawk’s-bill. ; 

1. (Also hawsk’s-bill turtle.) A species of turtle, 
Chelone imbricata, having a mouth resembling the 
beak of a hawk, inhabiting the Indian Ocean and 
the warmer parts of the Atlantic, and furnishing the 
tortoiseshell of commerce. Also HAWKBILL. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 4 The Loggerhead Turtle, 
and the Hawks bill Turtle, of which sorts, the latter is the 
best. 1697 Damrirer Voy. I. 103 The Hawksbill ‘Turtle is 
the least kind; they are so called because their mouths 
[resemble] the Bill of a Hawk: On the backs of these 
Hawksbill Turtle grows that Shell which is so much 
esteem’d for making Cabinets, Combs f[etc.]. 1712 E. Cooke 
Voy. S. Sea 20 There is Plenty of Tortoises, or Turtle, but 
not very good to eat, being a sort of Hawksbill. 1892 
Cham. Frnl. 14 May 318/2 The thirteen plates of tortoise- 
shell on the carapace of the hawk’s-bill tortoise. 

2. Part of the striking action of a clock. 

1875 Knicur Dict. Mech, Hawk’s bill, a catch-piece 
attached to a vibrating arm, which acts as a detent in the 
rack of the striking part of a clock, and assists in effecting 
the proper number of strokes, 

3. (See quot.) 

1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 78 Gryphites, the Hawk’s Bill, 
or Ague-shell. 

Haw'k’s eye. Also hawk-eye. 

1. The eye of a hawk; hence, a sharp or keen 
eye like a hawk’s. 

1684 Otway A ¢heist iv. i, A plague of her Hawk’s Byes ! 
1687 Concreve Old Bach. 1.i, 1 have a Hawk’s Eye at a 
Woman’s Hand. 1833 TENNyson Poems 119 Your hawk- 
eyes are keen and bright. 1884 SpurcEoN in Sword § 
Trowel July 338 There are persons in the world who seem 
to have hawks’ eyes where anything evil is concerned. 

2. A name given to some species of plover, as 
the golden plover and the black-bellied plover. 

1813 A. Witson Amer. Ornith. VII. 42 It is said, that at 
Hudson’s Bay it [the black-bellied plover] is called the 
Hawk’s-eye on account of its brilliancy. 

Hawkweed (ho‘k;wid). [trans]. of L. héera- 
cium =Gr. tepamoyr, f. iépag hawk, falcon; but the 
ancient application of the name was different (see 
Liddell and Scott).] The common name for plants 
of the large genus Azeracium (N.O. Comfposttx). 

Also sometimes loosely applied to other yellow-flowered 
composites, as Sexecio hieractfolius, Picris hieracioides, and 
the genus Crvepfis (Bastard Hawkweed). 

[c 1000 Sax. Leechd, 11.56 Hafocwyrt on hluttrum ealod.] 
1562 Turner Herbal u, 14 b, The nature of Hawke wede is 
to coule and partly to binde. 1597 Gerarve Herbal u. 
xxxii. 232 Haukeweede is also a kinde of Succorie. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxvi. 381 Hieracium or Hawkweed 
is a numerous genus of this order, 1806 J. Gaping Brit. 
Bot. 340 Picris hieracioides, hawkweed ox-tongue. 1849 
Kinestey Misc., N. Devon II. 28: Crumbling rocks, fes- 
tooned with heath, and golden hawkweed. 

Hawky (hoki), a1 [f. Hawk sd.1+-y.] Of 
the nature of a hawk; greedy as a hawk. 

1732 Exuis Pract. Farmer 98 in Britten Old Country 
Was. (E. D. S.), [Gravel is] of a hawky voracious nature, 

Hawky (ho'ki), 2.2 nonce-wd. [f. Hawk v.3] 
Characterized by hawking. 

1866 CarLyLe Remin, 11, 204 Speech of the most haggly, 
hawky, pinched and meagre kind. 

Hawle, obs. form of Hain sd.1 

+Hawler. Obs. [f. Aawle, HALL sb. +-ER; cf. 
HA.uizr 2.) The keeper or steward of a hall. 

c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxx. 136 A kyng es porter, 
anober hawler, anober chaumberlayne. 

Hawling(e, var. HaLuine Obs., tapestry. 

Hawm (hom), v. da/ [ktymol. unknown.] 
intr. ‘To move about awkwardly ; to lounge. 

1847-78 HatuiweELL, Yau, to lounge about. Lezc. [bid., 
Hawming, awkwardness. Linc. 1877 N. W. Linc. Gloss., 
Haw, to move about awkwardly, 1880 Tennyson North. 
Cobbler iv, Guzzlin’ an’ sodkin’ an’ smoakin’ an’ hawmin’ 
about i’ the ladnes, 

Hawnmie, obs. forms of Haut. 

Hawmbel, -ble, etc., obs. ff. AMBLE, etc. 

+Hawmed, a. Obs. [Derivation doubtful. 

It may possibly be f. hav, haw, Hame s0.2 (of the collar 
of a horse) as resembling them in their curvature. Another 
suggestion is f. Haw, Haut + -Eb?: in allusion to the 
prominent joints or frequent crookedness of jointed stalks.] 

Of legs: Bandy, curved. 

1610 HoLianv Camden's Brit. 1. 530 The diuels of Crow- 
land with their..crooked and hawm'd legs [vacis cruribus). 

Hawmed, haumed, ? corrupt form of Humzr, 
Humerre. 

1572 BossEWwELL Armorie 1. 14 b, The Hawmed in this 
Cote armour, is a manifeste demonstration of buriall, and is 
an aunciente token in Armorie. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
(1811) 373 He..beareth, a, a cross haumed s. 

+ Hawm-legged, z. Ods. Also haume-. 
[See Hawmep a.] Bandy-legged, bow-legged. 

1608 Iiithals’ Dict. 286 That is hawme legged [1634 
haume-legged], legges turned outward (as some say) that 
hath a paire of left legges, valgus. 

Hawse (h9z), 56.1 Maut. Forms: 5-7 halse, 
6 haulse, 7 hause (houlse, 8 harse), 6- hawse. 
[A phonetic spelling of 16th c, ha/se, haulse, app. 
a. ON. hdls neck (cf. HALSE sd.), fig. part of the 
forecastle or bow of a ship or boat, also, the front 
sheet or tack of a sail, the end of a rope, etc.] 

1. That part of the bows of a ship in which the 


HAWSE, 


hawse-holes are cut for the cables to pass through ; 
hence, sometimes, in A/wva/, the hawse-holes them- 


selves. 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 313, ij peces of tymbre 
for the halse of the seyd ship. 1567 G. Fenner in Hakluyt 
Voy. (1589) 147 We cut our cable at the hawse. 1582 N. 
LicHEFIELD tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. \xiv. 130 To let 
slippe their Gabells by theyr Halsis. @ 1608 Sir F. Vere 
Comm. 28 After many attempts to wind up the anchor I was 
forced to cut cable in the haulse. 1627 Cart. Smirn Sea- 
man’s Grant. ii. 10 The Hauses are those great round holes 
before, vnder the Beak-head, where commonly is used_ the 
Cables when you come to an Anchor, the bold or high 
Hause is the best. 1633 T. James Voy. 46 Our Cables froze 
in the hawse. 1706 Puiturs (ed. Kersey) s.v., A Bold 
Hawse, is when the Hole is lofty above Water. 1748 
Anson's Voy, ut. iv. 330 We were in a leaky ship, with three 
cables in our hawses. 1842 F. Cooper Yack o' Lantern I. 
140 Two men appeared near the Knight-heads ., looking at 
the vessel’s hawse. 

+2. A cable, a hawser. Ods. 

1598 Fiorio, 4/zana..a halse or cable to draw a bote or 
ship withall [161x 4 Zzaniere..a halse or halsier in a ship). 
a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 11. (1704) 346/1 Cat- 
holes are over the Ports in the Gun-Room .. to heave the 
Ship a stern by a Cable, or Hause. 

83. The space between the head of a vessel at 
anchor and the anchors, or a little beyond the 
anchors, esg. in phr. athwart (¢ thwart) the hawse 
(cf. athwart-hawwse, s.v. ATHWART C), fo cross the 
hawse, etc. Also fig. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Brave Sea-fight Wks. m1. 39/1 
In the darke night they might haue chained two or three 
Frigots together, and turning them vpon them, vpon the 
Ebbe, thwart their hawse, might much haue endangered 
them. 1665 Sir T. Hersert 77av. (1677) 332 Both fell foul 
one anothers houlses, through which mischance her boltsprit 
gave our mizen shrouds a [etc.]. 1666 Lond, Gaz. No. 21/4 
He fell thwart the Man of Wars Halse. 1667 /d7d. No. 160/4 
The Vice Admiral. .intended then to cross the Hause. 1712 
E. Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 350 Then I lay a-thwart the Enemy’s 
Harse. 1833 Marryar P. Simple xxxv, Nothing would suit 
Nelson but this four-decked ship ; so we crossed the hawse 
of about six of them, and .. were abreast of her, 1859 
Reape Love me dittle (Ward) ix. 112 ‘There are mischief- 
makers behind’. ‘Ay?..I’ll teach them to come across my 
hawse’. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., If a vessel 
drives at her anchors into the hawse of another she is said 
to ‘foul the hawse’ of the vessel riding there; hence the 
threat .. ‘If you foul my hawse, I'll cut your cable’, 


4. ‘ The situation of the cables before the ship’s 
stem, when she is moored with two anchors out 
from forward, one on the starboard, and the other 
on the port bow’ (Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk. 1867). 
b. Phr. Clear hawse, when both cables lead directly 
(without crossing) to their respective anchors. 
foul, open hawse (see quots.): t+ Hull hawse, with 
all the cable run out (obs.). To clear the hawse, 
Jresh (freshen) the hawse (see quots.). Cross, 
elbow, round turn in the hawse (see quot. 1881, 


and ELBow sé. 2 e). 

1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 33 The ship on hull, the 
helme on lee, full hawse in fable roades. 1706 PHILLIPS 
(ed. Kersey), Burning in the Hawse, is when the Cable 
endures an extraordinary Stress. Clearing the Hawse, is 
the untwisting of two Cables, which being let out at 
two several Hawses, are wound about one another. Riding 
upon the Hawse, is when any weighty Substance falls 
directly before the Hawse, orlies across it. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v., Fresh the Hawse when there is reason to suspect 
the cable may be fretted in those holes, they veer out 
a little, to let another part endure the stress. ./reshing 
the hawse is also used when new pieces are laid upon the 
cable in the hawse. 1748 Azson's Voy. u. i. 116 These.. 
gusts make it difficult for ships .. to keep a clear hawse 
when anchored. 1788 Chambers’ Cycl., Hawse, foul, im- 
plies that the cables lie across the stern, or bear upon each 
other, so as to be rubbed or chafed by the motion of the 
vessel. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship LU. 254* When a ship 
at her moorings fae her cables lead strait to her anchors, 
without crossing, she is said to ride with an open hawse. 1881 
Hamersty Naval Encycl. s.v., If from an open hawse a shi) 
swings 180° she brings a cross in the hawse, a second half 
swing in the same direction makes an eZdow, a third, a vound 
turn, a fourth, a vound turn and an elbow, and so on. 

5. attrib. and Comd., as hawse-bag, -block, 
-bolster,-box, -boxing,-buckler; hawse-fallen 
(a. pple., hawse-full a., hawse-hook, -timber : 
see quots.; hawse-wood = havwse-timber. Also 
HAWSE-HOLE, -PIECE, -PIPE, -PLUG. 

1819 Pantologia s.v., *Hawse-bags, are bags of canvas 
made tapering, and stuffed full of oakum .. to prevent the 
sea from washing in at these [hawse] holes. 1867 Smyru 
Satlor's Word-bk., *“Hawse-blocks, bucklers, or pieces of 
wood made to fit over the hawse-holes when at sea, to back 
the hawse-plugs. *//awse-bo/sters, planks above and below 
the hawse-holes. Also, pieces of canvas stuffed with oakum 
and roped round, for plugging when the cables are bent. 
c 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 55 The *hawse boxes, 
or deck pipe. 1867 Smytu Sazlor’s Word-bk., Hawse-box, 
or Naval Hood, pieces of plank bolted outside round each 
of the hawse-holes, to support the projecting part of the 
hawse-pipe. 188x Hamersty Naval Encycl., *Hawse- 
Boxing..was formerly a projection left upon the hawse- 
timbers in the wake of the hawse-holes. 1867 SmyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk., *Hawse-bucklers, plugs of wood to fit 
the hawse-holes, and hatches to bolt over, to keep the sea 
from spurting in. did. 373 To ride *hawse-fallen, is when 
the water breaks into the es in a rough sea, driving all 
before it. 1692 Capi. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 81 
To Ride *Hawse-full, is when in a rough Sea the Water 
breaks into the Hawses. 1867 Smytn Sazlor’s Word-bk. 
373 Riding hawse/ull, pitching bows under. c18s0 


HAWSE. 


Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 123 *Hawse-hook, the breast-hook 
over the hawse-holes. 1867 Smytn Sailor's Word-bk., 
*Hawse-timbers, the upright timbers in the bow, bolted on 
each side of the stem, in which the hawse-holes are cut. 

Hawse, s2.2, var. of Haus. 

+ Hawse, v. Ods. Also 6 hause, 6-7 halse, 
7 haulse. [a. F. hausser, in 16th c. haulser, OF. 
halcier, haucter (12th c.) = Pr. alsar, ausar, It. 
alzare, Sp. alzar:—late L. type *altiare, {. altus 
high. For the initial “in Fr. see Haur; and ef. 
Hance v.] trans. To raise, exalt, hoist. 

cxso0 Melusine xxiv. 166 He made to be haused a lytel 
galyote out of the grete galeye with viii hores. 1513 More 
Rich. IIT, Wks. 62/t Euery thing was hawsed aboue the 
mesure ; amercementes turned into fines, fines into raun- 
somes. 1548 Hatt Chron., Rich. III, 11 b, Halsed up 
their sailes. 1600 HoLtanp Livy xxv. xxv. 568 Bomilcar 
. having sea-roume, halsed up sailes. 

Hence + Hawsesé.3 Ods., exaltation, enhancement. 

c1475 Partenay 498 Puttyng my hole hert..and thought 
ay To your honour, hawse, and encrese also. 

Hawse, var. of Hause sd, and v.2 

Ha-wse-hole. Nau. A cylindrical hole, of 
which there are two in the bows of a vessel, for the 
cable to run through. Phr. Zo enter (come, creep, 
get in) by the hawse-holes: to enter the service at 
the lowest grade, to rise from before the mast. 

1664 E. BusuneLt Compl. Shipwright 8 Provided that 
the Rails .. fall not fowl of the halshols. 1748 Avson's 
Voy. 1. iv. 330 We made a great quantity of water through 
our hawse-holes, 1803 P/il. Trans. XCIII. 321 This.. 
accident was owing to the hawse-holes being extremely 
large and low, the hawse-plugs not being in, and the holes 
being pressed under water by a crowd of sail on the ship. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple xvii, Working my way up as 
regularly as one who gets in at the hawsehole and crawls 
aft to the cabin windows. 1894 C. N. Rosinson Brit. 
Fleet 341 Very few captains and flag-officers came in at the 
hawseholes. 5 

Ha‘wse-piece. Maui. One of the timbers of 
a ship through which a hawse-hole is cut; one of 
the timbers which compose the bow of a vessel and 
whose sides look fore and aft. 

1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1526/4 The Adventure Pink, Dogger 
built..new Hawse pieces. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(1789), Ecudbiers .. also the hawse-pieces, through which 
those holes are cut. c18s0 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 123 
Hawse-fieces, the timbers which form the bow of the ship, 
whose sides stand fore and aft, or nearly so; that is, parallel 
to the middle line of the ship. . 
_Ha‘wse-pipe. (Vawt. A cast-iron pipe fitted 
into a hawse-hole to prevent the cable from abrad- 
ing the wood, 

1865 Cornh. Mag. Apr. 465 The chain attached to the 
anchor, and made fast through a hawse-pipe to the bow or 
forepart of the vessel, acts as a pivot on which it swings. 
1888 Daily News 16 Feb. 2/7 Abbey Home. .left this morn- 
ing for Dover Harbour, with hawse-pipe broken. 

a'wse-plug. aut. <A plug made to fit 
into the hawse-pipe to prevent water from entering. 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Grant. ii. 10 They [use] a 
Hause-plug at Sea. 1803 [see HAwsE-HOLE]. 1886 J. M. 
CauLrEILp Seamanship Notes 8 When. .heavy weather [is] 
expected. .hawse-plugs [should be] put in. 

Hawser (h$:za1). Mawt. Forms: 4 hauceour, 
hauucour, haucer, (5 ¢vvoz.anwser),5-8hauser, 
' 6halsor, 6-9 halser, haulser, (7 haurser, harser, 
-or, hasar, 7-8 hasser), 5— hawser. [app. Anglo- 
Fr. hauceour, f. OF. haucter to Haws, hoist ; in 
reference to the original purpose of a hawser. Cf, 
obs. F. hausserée, haulserée ‘ the drawing, or haling 
of Barges, or great Boats vp a riuer by the force of 
men ashore’ (Cotgr.) from same source. Evidently 
from an early period associated in form and sense 
with Hawskr sé.1: cf. sense 1 b, and Hawss sé.1 2.] 

1, A large rope or small cable, in size midway 
between a cable and a tow-line, between 5 and 10 
inches in circumference; used in warping and 
mooring ; in large ships now made of steel. 

1338 AS. Sacrist’s Roll, Durham, Item j cabilus magnus 
xl cubitorum., Item j hauceour xxx cubitorum. 1355-6 
Lbid., Item j hauucour et j alia corda. 1373 in Riley Loxd. 
Mem. (1868) 369, 2 haucers pour boyropes, 2 touropes, 3 
werpropes. 1465 Mann. §& Househ. Exp. 200 An anwser 
weying iij. stone, viij. li. 1485-6 Naval Acc. Hen. VIT 
(1896) 18 Cables of sundrie sortes vj, Caggyng cable j, 
Hauser j. bid, 36 Hawsers for the botes takle iilj. 1592-3 
Act 35 Eliz.c. 8 Preamb., Cables, Halsors, and Cordage. 1615 
Cuarman Odyss, 1. 609 With well-wreath'd halsers hoise 
Their white sails. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 46 Ships.. 
have a Hasar or Rope ready to send one end ashore. 1745 
P. Tuomas Fraud, Anson's Voy. 178 We .. carry’d out two 
Hawsers and Anchors to heave the Ship off. 183x Tre- 
Lawny Adv. Younger Son 1. 230 He desired me to make 
fast a halser .. to the ring-bolts of her bob-stays. 1855 
Sincteton Virgil I1. 393 Saturnia snaps the halser. 1871 
Tynpatt Fragm, Sc. (1879) I. vi. 205 With three huge 
hawsers the ship’s stern was made fast. 

b. Used by confusion for HawssE sé.1 3. 

1684 Orway Atheist u. i, Laying your self atwart my 
Harser. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins Fohnson 443 note, A barge 
-. in great danger of running, as they call it, athwart the 
hawser and of oversetting. ; 

2. Comb., as hawser-fashion adv., hawser-like 
adj.; hawser-bend, a kind of hitch or knot; 
hawser-clamp, a gripper for a hawser to prevent 
its veering out (Knight Dict. Mech. 1875); + haw- 
ser-hole = HAWSE-HOLE; hawser-laid a., made 
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of three or four strands laid up into one; + haw- 
ser-work, towing. 

1793 Smeaton Ldystone L. 197 A rope laid *hawser 
fashion is a rope consisting of any number of yarns accord- 
ing to the strength required, which divided into three 
strands, and each being twisted equally, are prepared to be 
laid into a rope, x180z Mircuett in Naval Chron. VII. 52 
Daley was looking out at the *hawser-hole. 1769 FaLconeR 
Dict. Marine (1789) s.v. Rofes, Ropes are either cable- 
laid or *hawser-laid. c1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 
52 When three cablets are laid up together, it is called 
‘hawser-laid’ rope. 1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. 
(ed. 2) 360 Running rigging is hawser-laid, right-handed. 
1675 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 11. (1688) 411 The seamen, 
whom he encouraged at their *Halser-work. 

Hawslock: see Hause sé. 6. 

Hawson, obs. form of Hausen. 

Hawt(e, obs. ff. Havent; var. Haut v. Obs. 

Hawtane, -en, var. Haurain a. Obs. 

Hawtere, obs. form of ALTar. 

Hawthorn (ho:pgm). Forms: 1 hagu-, haga- 
Sorn, 3 haw3-, 4 ha3porn, 4-6 hau-, haweporn, 
-thorne, (7 hathorn),5—hawthorn. £. I he3z-, 
heguporn, 5 heiporne, 6 hai-, haythorne, [OF. 
haga-, hxgu-, hxgporn, f. haga Haw sb.1 + porn 
TuHorn. Cf.MDu. hagedorn, Du. haagdoorn, MAG. 
hagen)dorn, hagdorn (Ger. hagedorn), ON. hag- 
porn (Sw. hagtorn, Da. hagetori).] 

1. A thorny shrub or small tree, Cratwgus Oxya- 
cantha, N.O. Rosacex, extensively used for forming 
hedges; the White-thorn. It bears white, and, in 
some varieties, red or pink blossom (called ‘ may ’) ; 
its fruit, the haw, is a small round dark red berry. 


(Also extended to other species of Crategus.) 

2800 Erfurt Gloss. 19 Alba spina, hazudorn. cgs50 
Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 16 Hueder somnizas..of haga- 
Sornum fic-beamas. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 4532 Piderward 
sir Gij him drou3, And loked vnder an hawe-born bou3. 
13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 744 Pe hasel & pe ha3-porne. 1377 
Lanci. P. Pd. B. xvi. 173 A man.,. As hore as an hawe- 
thorne. ¢1450 Merlin 681 A bussh. .of white hawthorne full 
of floures. 1632 Mitton L’Adlegro 68 And every shepherd 
tells his tale Under the hawthorn in the dale. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 2 Nor any tree bigger than asmall Hathorn. 
1728-46 THOMSON Sfvi7g 89 The hawthorn whitens. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. a (ed. 4) II. 317 The Hawthorn 
is justly considered the best plant for hedges. 

B. a7o0 Epinal Gloss. 19 Alba spina, haeguthorn. ¢725 
Corpus Gloss. 114 Alba spina, hea[go]Oorn. cx000 Sax. 
Leechd. I. 54 Hegbornes blostman. 14.. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 572(45 Cinus, an haythorne & an hawe. 1573 
Tusser Husé, xxxiv. (1878) 76 ‘The box and bay, Haithorne 
and prim, for clothestrim. 1584 R. Scor Discov, Witcher. 
XII. xviii. (1886) 218 Haythorne, otherwise white[t]horne 
gathered on Maiedaie. 1688 R. Homme Armoury u1. 386/2 
Before.. finding out of the Needle..our Fore-fathers are said 
to make use of an Hay-thorn, or a Thorn Prick. 

2. Angling. Short for hawthorn-fly. 

1884 Senior in /isheries Exhib. Lit. 11. 399 The Gran- 
nom, Yellow-dun, Hawthorn, and Sedge. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as hawthorn bough, bud, 
bush, hedge, etc.; hawthorn china, a kind of 
Oriental porcelain, in which the decoration re- 
presents flowering branches of the Japanese plum- 
tree in white on a dark blue ground ; hawthorn- 
fly, a small black fly appearing on hawthorn-bushes 
when the leaves first come out; an artificial imita- 
tion of this fly used by anglers; hawthorn-gros- 
beak, the hawfinch (? U.S.) ; hawthorn pattern, 
a pattern in which the hawthorn is represented in 
flower; the pattern used in hawthorn china. Also 


TLAWTHORN-TREE. 

13.. [see 1]. ¢1386 Cuaucer Kxzt.’s T. 650 Were it of 
wodebynde or hawethorn [Lansdowne heiporne]leues. 1423 
Jas. I, Kingis Q. xxxi, And so with treis set Was all the 
place, and iio hegis knet. 1590 Suaxs, A7ids, Nv ut. 
1,4 This greene plot shall be our stage, this hauthorne brake 
our tyring house, 1653 Watton Azgder iv. 116 You may 
also make the hawthorn-flie, which is all black and not big, 
but very small, the smaller the better. /dzd. 118 The smal 
black fly, or hawthorn fly is to be had on any Hawthorn 
bush, after the leaves be come forth. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. 
Vill. 13 The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whisp’ring lovers made. 1890 DoroTHEA 
Gerarp Lady Baby I. viii. 187 The hedges were strung with 
pearls of hawthorn-buds. 1892 A. T. Fisner Rod §& River 
177 The Hawthorn-fly,.at times proves so good a killer that 
L have placed it on the list. 1896 Daily News 5 May 7/3 
The characteristic of the Sakura silks is the design of 
Japanese plum blossom with a fine and delicate tracery of 
stems, very similar to the ‘hawthorn’ pattern familiar upon 
china. 

Hence Haw'thorned a., furnished or planted with 
hawthorns. Haw‘thorny a., characterized by haw- 
thorns, redolent of the scent of hawthorn blossom. 

1831 Fr. A. Kemare ¥rv/. in Rec. Girlhood (1878) U1. 42 
Read one of Miss Mitford’s hawthorny sketches out of ‘Our 
Village’ .. they always carry one in fresh air and green 
fields. 1885 W. P. Breep Aboard § Abroad 23 A narrow 
path, with high hawthorned inclosures on each hand. 


Hawthorn-tree. = HawrHorn I. 

crago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 350/185 Onder an haw3porn- [v.~. 
ha3porn-]treo, 1862’ TurNeR Herédal 1. 73 b, Our haw thorn 
tre leseth hys leues euery yere. 1786 BosweLi Tour 
Hebrides 27 Aug., There is a hawthorn-tree, which rises 
like a wooden pillar through the rooms of the castle. 1876 
Mackay Poems, Secr. Hawthorn i, O thou snow-white 
hawthorn tree ! 

Comb. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 99 The Thorn or Haw- 
thorn Tree fly. 





HAY. 


+ Haw-tree. Oés. 

1. The hawthorn. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 905 Up to the hawe-tre he steghth. 
c 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 162 Awe-tre 
[v.7. hawethen], ceneler, 1388 Wyciir Dan. xiii. (Susanna) 54 
Vndur an haw tree. 1530 PAtscGr. 230/1 Hawe tree, espine 
blanche. 1570 Levins Manip. 46/37 An Haw tree, sertis. 

2. Applied by Hudson to the Whitebeam (Pyrus 
Aria) and the Service tree (P. torminalis). 

1762 W. Hunson Flora Angl. (1798) 214 Crategus Soltis 
cordatis .. wild Haw-tree or Service. 1879 Britren & 
Hotwianp Plant-n. 

Hawur, var. of HacHER a. Ods., skilful. 

Hawvelle, var. Havet sd.! Oés. 

Hawves, rare obs. pl. of Haur sé. 

Hax, obs. form of Ax. 

¢ 1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 807/17 Hec securis, a hax. 

Haxter, variant of Hackstmr, Ods. 

Haxyn =ashen, obs. plur. of Asu. 

1515 Pilton Churchw, Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 68 For ye 
ledde haxyn. .iiii*. iiii4, 

Hay (he), 5.1 Forms: 1 hiex, hiz, hész, 
(heiz, hoeg), 2-4 hei, 3-7 hey(e, 4 hai, 4-5 hey3(e, 
4-7 haye, 5 heiz(e, heygh, heey, 6-7 haie, 4- 
hay. (Com. Teut.: OE. hzez, hig, héz, = OS. 
houwt, (MLG. hot, houwe, MDu. héy, hoot, hoey, 
Du. hoot), OHG. hewi, houwé (properly, nom. iew7, 
gen. houwes, MHG. hou, how, houwe, G. heu), ON. 
hey (Sw., Da. 2d), Goth. hawt (gen. haujis) :— 
OTeut. *hawjom, app. an adj. used subst. = (that) 
which can be mowed, f. stem of vb. *Zauw-, OE. 
heaw- to Hew, cut down, mow. ] 

1. Grass cut or mown, and dried for use as fodder ; 
formerly (as still sometimes) including grass fit for 
mowing, or preserved for mowing. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter xxxvi[i]. 2 Swe swe hex hredlice 
adrugiad. 950 Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 10 Ues..gzrs vel 
heig micil on 6m styd. c975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. vi. 30 

zet londes hoeg pet to deze is and to mzrzen ve/ marne 

i6 in ofme sended. c1o0o Sax. Leechd. IN. 178 On.vi. 
nihtne monan do bonne hig on pin bed. cx2z05 Lay. 24441 
Per com hey, per com gras. 1382 Wyc ir AZark vi. 39 He 
comaundide to hem, that thei schulden make alle men sitte 
to mete aftir cumpenyes vpon greene hey. c1400 Three 
Kings Cologne 126 Seynt Elene.,founde be same heize pat 
crist was leyde in yn be manger. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon xx. 450 Ye be not worthe a botelle of heye. 1 
CoverDALE 1 Kings xviii. 5 Go thorow the londe vnto all 
the welles of water & ryuers, yf happlye we maye finde hay. 
c¢1645 Howe tt Ze/¢, 1. 47 They leave it dry many dayes 
like Hey. 1725 Swirr Lett. Wks. 1841 II. 575, I gave 
over all hopes of my hay..for I reckoned the weather had 
ruined it. 1730-46 THOMSON Autumn 1270 Amid the 
fragrant hay. 1830 TENNysoN Ow/ 1. 9 Rarely smells the 
new-mown hay. 1897 Grant ALLEN in Strand Mag. Oct. 
404/1 Mice, shrews and lizards..can conceal themselves less 
easily than they were wont to do in the long hay before the 
cutting. 

2. Burgundian or Burgundy hay, Lucerne, or 
Sainfoin : see BuRguNDY, BurauNDIAN A. Camels 
hay, an oriental grass or rush: see CAMEL 5. 

3. Phrases and Proverbs. Zo carry hay in one’s 
horns: to be ill-tempered or dangerous (Lat. 

Jxnum habet in cornu, Horace; from an ox apt 
to gore, whose horns were bound about with hay). 
To look for a needle in a bottle (bundle) of hay: 
see NEEDLE. Zo make hay: (@) lét., to mow grass 
and dry it by spreading it about and exposing it to 
the sun’s heat; () fig.,to make confusion. Zo 
make hay of: to throw into confusion, turn topsy- 
turvy, upset. Zo make hay while the sun shines: 
to lose no time, to seize or profit by opportunities. 

1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 6 Whan the sunne shinth 
make hay. 1648 Herrick /Hesfer., Oberon's Pal. (1869) 
176 He’s sharpe as thorn, And fretfull carries hay in ‘s 
horne. 1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 138 She .. was re- 
solv’d..to make Hay whilest the Sun shin’d. 1703 Maun- 
DRELL Journ. Yerus. (1732) 144 No Hay being here made. 
1817 Mar. Epcewortu Jose, Thistle, etc. 1. ii, Oh ! father, 
how you are making hay of my things! 1886 Pad/ Mai/G. 
g June 3/2 Sussex made hay of the Gloucestershire bowling. 
189x J. M. Dixon Dict. Idiomatic Eng. Phr. s.v., Between 
hay and grass, in an unformed state; hobble-de-hoy. 
F{amiliar]. An Americanism, said of youths between boy- 
hood and manhood. 

4. attrib. and Com. a, attributive, as hay-dottle, 
-bundle, -farm, -green, -ground, -land, -market, 
-mead, -meadow, -month,-season,-stalk, -wisp; (used 
in the cultivation, carriage, storage, etc. of hay) 
hay-basket, -boat, -cart, -chamber, -crook, -hook, 
-knife, -press, -spade, -wagon, -wain, -yard. D. 
objective genitive (as name of a person, or of a 
mechanical contrivance), as hay-binder, -carter, 
-dryer, farmer, -loader, -mower, -pitcher, ~presser, 
-raker, -stacker , -tedder, -tier, -tosser. ©. objective, 
as hay-binding, -carling, -pitching, -tedding. Q. 
instrumental, as hay-fed pa. pple., hayfeedv. e@. 
parasynthetic, as ay-coloured, -scented adjs. 

1726 Leoni tr. Alberti’s Archit, I. 96/1 Your Cart .. 
Harrow, Yoke, *Hay-baskets and the like utensils, 2826-44 
Loupon Encycl. Agric. 384 The *hay-binding machine is 
an invention by Beckway for weighing and binding straw 
or hay. 18.. Wuirtier Countess, The heavy *hay-boats 


crawl. 1552 Hutoer, “Haye bottell, /oenuscudum. 1653 
H. Mort Antid. Ath. m1. vi. § 6 While he was making hay- 


[f. Haw 50.1 or 2+ TReEx.] 


HAY. 


bottles in the barn. 1696-7 Act 8-9 Will. ///,c.17 Preamb., 
*Hay Cartes and Straw Cartes which are dayly brought into 
and stand in a Street .. called the Hay-Markett. 1880 
Jerreries Gt. Estate 159 We entered the meadows, where 
the men were at haycart. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4187/4 A.. 
House, with.. Barns, Stables, *Hay-Chambers. 1887 Daily 
News 20 July 6/1 *Hay colour is the fashionable tint for the 
straw of rustic hats. 1641 Best “arm. Bks. (Surtees) 37 As 
for stackes, they..cutte them eaven downe to the bottome 
with an hey-spade made for that purpose; but for pykes, 
they usually pull out the hey with *hey-crookes. 1634 W. 
Woop New Eng. Prosp, (1865) 41 Very good arable 
grounds and *Hay-ground. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ul. 
334/2 The *Hay Hook is..for the pulling out of Hay made 
either in a Rick, Stack, or Mow. 1828 Wesster, *//ay- 
knife, a sharp instrument used in cutting hay out of a 
stack or mow. 1690 Act 2 Will. & M. Sess. u. c. 8 § 15 
Noe person..shall..suffer his.. Waggon Cart or Carr to 
stand..in the place now called the *Hay Market neere 
Pickadilly..loaden with Hay or Straw..after two of the 
Clocke. 1832 J. Bree St. Herbert's Isle 14 The merry *hay- 
month gone, now August threw Her golden mantle over every 
plain. 1530 PatscGr. 230/1 *Hey mower, fauchevr de foyn. 
1831 Howirr Seasons (1837) 145 *Hay-scented fields. 1862 
Anstep Channel Isl. 11. viii. (ed. 2) 182 The delicate hay- 
scented fern (Lastrza zmula). 1508 FISHER 7 Penit. Ps. 
cit. Wks. (1876) 146 It shall perysshe and weder awaye as a 
floure in the *hey season. 1641 *Hay-spade [see hay- 
crook]. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. s.v. Hay-knife, The 
hay-spade has a sharp blade, a handle, anda tread. Jdid., 
*Hay-stacker, a portable derrick for the suspension of 
tackle in the use of the horse hay-fork in stacking. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 214 As small as an *Hay-stalk. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech.,* Hay-tedder,a machine to scatter hay 
to the sunand air. 1826-44 Loupvon Encycl. Agric. 420 The 
*hay-tedding machine, invented about 1800, by Salmon of 
Woburn. 1891 Daily News 28 Dec. 3/3 A farm labourer, 
*hay tier, and thatcher. 31641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 
37 It is very behoovefull to see that an *haywaine bee well 
raked, 1847-8 H. Mittrer First Jinpr. xv. (1857) 260 The 
hay-wains .. pass and repass to and from the hay-field. 
1798 BeresrorD in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) ILI. 403 
Robbing, plundering, and burning houses, *hay-yards, 
corn, &c. 

5. Special combs.: hay-barrack ( U.S.) = Bar- 
RACK 1b; hay-bearded a., having a beard of the 
colour or texture of hay; hay-cap, a piece of 
canvas or tarpaulin put on the top of a haycock 
or haystack to protect it from rain; hay-crome, 
an old kind of hay-rake (cf. Crome) ; see also quot. 
1825; +hay-dust, hay-seed; hay-goaf ({+golph, 
+ gulfe),ahay-mow; hay-grass, grass preserved for 
hay; hay-harvest, the season when hay is made, 
hay-making time ; hay-man, a man who sells hay, 
a hay-salesman; hay-pack, a large bundle of hay 
packed in a sheet; hay-plant, an umbelliferous 
plant of Tibet, Prangos pabularia; hay-rig, -rig- 
ging, a framework projecting from the sides of a 
wagon so as to increase its carrying capacity, a 
shelving (U.S.); hay-rope, a rope twisted of hay, 
a hay-band; hay-tallat, a Hay-Lorr ; hay-tea, 
a decoction of hay used for cattle; hay-time, the 
season at which hay is made and carried; hay- 
worm, a worm or caterpillar bred in hay. 

1807 VANCOUVER Agric. Devon (1813) 129 This contriv- 
ance is called a *hay-barrack, in Pennsylvania, where they 
are equally used for the protection of hay as well as of 
corn, 3186-. O. W. Hotmes Hunt after ‘the Captain’ in 
Pages fr. Old Vol. Life (1891) 29 A grave, hard, honest, 
*hay-bearded face. 1858 THorEAU Maine IW. (1894) 116 
The white *hay-caps, drawn over small stacks of beans or 
corn in the fields on account of the rain, 1599 NASHE 
Lenten Stuffe 40 They fell downe on their mary-bones and 
lift vp their *haycromes vnto him. a1825 Foray Voe. E. 
Anglia, Hay-crome. No rustic implement is now literally 
called by this name, but a metaphorical use of the word is 
very common. The characters scrawled by an awkward 
penman are likened to ‘hay-cromes and pitchforks’. 1607 
Torsett Serpents (1658) 1715 The seed of grasse, commonly 
called *Hay-dust, is prescribed against the biting of 
Dragons. 1563-87 Foxe A. § M7. (1684) III. 744 The poor 
man and woman were compelled to step into an *Hay-golph 
to hide themselves from their cruelty. 1604 Parsons 3 
Convers. 11. xv. 254 They two being taken togeather in a 
hay gulfe.. were carryed to the assises at Berry. 1895 East 
Anglian Gloss., Hay-goaf, hay mow. 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny Il, 286 Among the kinds of *hey-grasse. 1883 Szs- 
day Mag. July 446/1 What a leap from the grass of an 
English meadow. .to the hay-grass in Bengal ! 1552 Hutoer, 
*Hay harvest, foenisecium, 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 178 His master .. had begun the hay-harvest 
that very ae 1800 G. Rost Diaries (1860) I. 285 
The *haymen .. who sell the Kentish wheat. 1841 LEvER 
C. O'Malley cii, Already some *hay-packs were thrown in. 
1892 Pall Mall G. x0 Feb. 3/1 We came in sight of some 
men, with hay-packs ready for the downward leap. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVIII. 490/1 The Prangos *Hay-plant is 
herbaceous and perennial .. The crop consists of the leaves, 
which .. have a highly fragrant smell, extremely similar 
to that of very good new clover hay. 1896 Advance 
(Chicago) 19 Mar. 414/1 Two great farm wagons, provided 
with those wide projecting frames, technically known as 
*hay-rigs. 1865 THoreau Cafe Cod i. (1894) 4 We met 
several *hay-riggings and farm-wagons .. each loaded with 
three large, rough deal boxes, 1523 Firzuers. Husd. § 38 
Bynde her heed with a *heye rope .. to the syde of the 

enne. 41587 Mascari Govt. Cattle ii. (1661) 123 If your 

orse be sprained ., then bind him round in a hay rope. 
1686 N. Cox Gentl, Recreat. 1. (ed. 2) 29 To tuck it out of 
the Rick by little and little, as you have occasion to use 
it, makes it spend much better than it would otherwise do 
out of the *Hay-tallet. 1869 BLAckmorE Lorna D. xix, 
Being forced to dress in the hay-tallat. 1826 Loupon 
Encycl. Agric. (1844) 905 To make *hay-tea. 1530 Parser. 
230/1 *Heytyme, temps de fener. 1776 AvamM Situ W. NV. 
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1. x. 1. (1869) I. 121 The demand for country labour is 
greater at hay-time. 1753 CuHamBers Cycl, Supp, SV, 
It [hay] is a proper nidus of itself, sometimes, for a much 
larger species of insect called the *hay-worm, whose origin 
and changes have not, as yet, been properly observed. 

Hay, 57.2. Now arch. or dial. Forms: 1 hese, 
(heize, heage), 3 heie, 4-7 haie, hey, 5 hey3, 
heje, 6-7 heye, 4-haye, 5- hay. [OE. Aeze 
(:—*hagt-z) a deriy. of the same root as haga 
Haw sé.!, Hae sé.2, and Hepner. In its ME. form 
the word became more or less identified with Fr. 
haie:—OLG. haga (cf. MDu. hdge) hedge, a word 
of cognate origin. ] 

1. A hedge, a fence. (In some 17th c. writers 
distinguished as a ‘ dead hedge’.) 

¢725 Corpus Gloss. 606 Crates, hezas. 845 Charter in 

. £. Texts 437 Et gacit be nordan heze. c1000 ALL¥RIC 
Hom. Il. 448 Widutan minum hegum. a 12g0 Oz § 
Night. 817 ‘The vox kan crope bi the heie. @1300 Z. Z. 
Psalter \xxxviii{i]. 41 [40] Pou for-dide his haies. 1412-20 
Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xxiv, Both on hayes and in freshe 
greues, 1562 Acts “diz. c. 13 § 7 The Heyes, Fences, 
Dikes or Hedges next adjoining. .any high or common fair- 
ing Way. 1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest xx. § 5 (1615) 
172/2 ‘The wild beasts..must have their free passage. .with- 
out any forestalling or foresetting of them .. either with 
dogges, gunne, crosbow, longbow, dead hey, quick hey, or 
any maner of engin or let whatsoeuer. 1607 NorDEN 
Surv. Dial. in Harrison's England . Suppl. 196 A hedge 
implieth quickset and trees: but a hay a dead fence, that 
may be made one yeere, and pulled downe another. 1804 
Strutt Sports § Past. 1. i. 17 The game was usually 
enclosed with a haye or fence-work of netting. a@x1825 
Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Hay, a hedge; more particularly a 
clipped quickset hedge. 1867 JEAN INGELOw Story Doone 
1. 235 The golden bilhook, wherewithal He wont to cut his 
way, when tangled in The matted hayes. 1880 Hartinc 
Brit. Anim. Extinct u. 224 Great tracts of forest were .. 
inclosed within a pale, haye, or wall. 

2. An enclosed space; an enclosure; a park. 

€1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 107 (1810) 108 (Exeter) Another 
[religious house] was for. . Nuns, which is now the kalender- 
hay. 1679 Brounr Azc. Tenures 57 This Hay of Hereford 
was a great Woodland ground near the City, and heretofore 
reputed a forest. 1686 Piotr Staffordsh. 38 The Plains or 
Hays below in great part being covered only with.. Ling. 
1837 Howitt Rur. Life v. iii. (1862) 381 Five hays, or royal 
parks, each fenced in, and furnished with its lodge. 1881 
Daily News 19 Nov. 2/1 The sale of 1,270 acres to one of 
the Dukes of Kingston out of the hays of Bilhagh and 
White Lodge..[in] Sherwood Forest. 

+3. AZZ. An extended line of men. Ods. [Cf. 
F. haie] 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 55 Then draw up in Hay to 
the Rear. 1753 Execution Dr. A. Cameron (Tower Rec.), 
The Yeoman Warders were formed into a Hay. 1867 
Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Hay, a straight rank of men 
drawn up exactly in a line. 

4. Comb. + Hay-brier (heybrere), hedge-brier ; 
haymaids, ground-ivy; +hay-saule, a hedge- 
stake. Also HayBorr, HAywarp. 

1398 ‘Vrevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. cliii. (1495) 704 Sudes 
-.1s an heysaule other a stake sharped at eyther ende. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 568/25 Bodarius, heybrere. 
1640 Parkinson Z%eat. Bot. v. xciii. 677 Wee in English 
[call it]..Gill creepe by the ground, Catsfoote, Haymaides, 
and Alehoofe. 

+ Hay, 52.3 Obs. Forms: 4-7 haie, 5-8 haye, 
6-7 hey(e, 5— hay. [AFr. faze: origin uncertain. 

A conjecture is that it may have been an extension of Hay 
sb.2 (cf. sense 1 there, quot. 1598), or of the equivalent F. 
haie; but evidence is wanting.] 

A net used for catching wild animals, esf. rabbits, 
being stretched in front of their holes, or round 
their haunts, 

1389 Act 13 Rich. IJ, Stat. 1.c. 13 §1 Nene use furettes 
haies rees hare pipes ne cordes. c¢1440 Promp. Parv. 220/2 
Haye, net to catche conys wythe (1499 Pyzson hay net, IV. 
hanet), 1531 Etyor Gov. 11, xiv, He which entendeth to take 
the fierse and mighty lyon pytcheth his haye or nette in the 
woode, amonge great trees and thornes. 1659 T. PeckE 
Parnassi_ Puerp. 139 A Rabbet, who having escap’d a 
Weasel, fell into the Hayes. 1710 Act 9 Anne c. 27 § 5 
The pernicious Practice of driving and taking them with 
Hayes, Tunnells and other Nets, in the Fens, Lakes, and 
broad Waters. 1774 MS. Redsham Manor, Suf7., Game- 
keeper to destroy hays, nets, and snares. 1821 Sforting 
Mag. 1X. 11 Hays, nets, low-bells, hare-pipes. 

Jig. 1611 Speen //ist. Gt. Brit. vin. iv. § 4. 389 Harold. . 
tooke counsel how he might traine into his Haye the sonnes 
of Queene Emma. a 1643 W. Cartwricut Lady Errant v. 
i, How ’l you then subdue them? By policy; set Hays, and 
Traps, and Springs, And pitfals for ’em. 

b. Comb. Hay-net, in same sense. 

1499 [see above]. 1813 Sforting Mag. XLII. 214 In his 
pocket were found several bag nets and ahay net. a1825 
Forsy Voc, E. Anglia, Hay-net, a hedge-net. A long low 
net, to prevent hares or rabbits from escaping to covert, in 
or through hedges, 

Hay, hey, s/.4 Forms: 6 heye, 6-8 haye, 7 
haie, 6- hay, 7-hey.. [Of uncertain origin: haye 
@ allemaigne is used in 15th c. Fr. by Marot.] 

1. A country dance haying a winding or serpentine 
movement, or being of the nature of a reel, 

@1529 SKELTON Agst. Garnesche 170, I cannot let thé 
the knave to play To dauns the hayand run the ray. 1549 
Compl. Scot. vi. 66 Thai dancit al cristyn mennis dance, 
the northt of scotland..ihonne ermistrangis dance, the 
alman haye, the bace of voragon, [etc.]. 1596 Davies 
Orchestra \xiv. in Arb. Garner V. 39 He taught them 
Rounds and winding Heyes to bead: 1609 C. BuTLeR 
Fem. Mon. vy. (1623) Lij, They doe most nimbly bestirre 
themselves, sporting and playing in and out as if they were 
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dancing the Hey. 1656 Davenant Siege Rhodes 1v. Dram, 
Wks. 1873 IV. 418 Scourge him As boys do tops; or make 
him dance The Irish hey over a field of thistles Naked. 
1753 Hocartn Anal. Beauty xvii. 237 One of the most 
estas movements in country-dancing .. is what they call 
‘the hay’: the figure of it, altogether, is a cypher of S's, 
or a number of serpentine lines interlacing or intervolving 
each other. ?1810 Mar. Epcewortu 7, Lewis (1849) 151 
He..danced the Hays round two elbow chairs. 1881 
Besant & Rice Chafl. Fleet 11. iv, The hymns they sang 
might have been a hey or a jig in a country dance. 

b. transf. and fig. To dance the hay or hays: to 
perform winding or sinuous moyements (around or 
among numerous objects); to go through varied 
evolutions like those of a dance. 

1597 C. Leicu in Hakluyt Voy. 111. 200 Through variety 
of iudgements and euill marinership we were faine to dance 
the hay foure dayes together. 1607 Cuarman Bussy 
D'Ambois Plays 1873 U1. 14 The King and subiect, Lord 
and euerie slaue Dance a continuall Haie. 1718 Entertainer 
No. 28 p12 To make him thus dance the Hay of Scepticism 
and Latitude. 1813 Hansarp Parl. Debates XXVI. 614 
Lord Ellenborough considered the Bill as a most arbitrary 
measure} it tended to make property dance the hays, and 
to alter every description of tenure. 1887 Browninc Par- 
leyings, Daniel Bartoli xv, To be duchess was to dance the 
hays Up, down, across the heaven amid its host. 

ce. Comb. hay-fashion ady. 

1777 Map. D’Arsiay Early Diary (1889) Il. 196 He.. 
made his horse dance in and out by every other tree, Hay 
fashion. 

+2. Hay-de-guy, -guise. Forms: 6 hay the 
gy, haydeguies, -guyes, hey-day guise, heide- 
gyes, 6-7 heydeguies, 7 haydegues, -digyes, 
hey-de-gay, -gey, -guize, hydegy, hy-day-gies, 
evron. hadegynes. [lit. Hay of Guy or ? Guise.] 
A particular kind of hay or dance, in vogue in 
16th and early 17th c. Obs. 

a@1529 SKELTON Agst. Venom. Tongues 13 Enforce me 
Nothing to write but hay the gy of thre. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal, June 27 With Heydeguyes, and trimly trodden 
traces. c1580 Robin Goodfellow 101 in Percy Rel. (1765) 
III. 205 By wells and rills in meadowes greene, We nightly 
dance our hey-day guise, 1612 Drayton Po/y-olb. vy. Argt., 
Whilst the nimble Cambrian rills Dance hy-day-gies 
amongst the hills. a 1618 J. Davirs Zgdogues Wks. (1772) 
112 With an heydeguies, pipt by Tom-piper, or a lorrel-lad, 
1633 J. Fisuer Fuineus Troes ut. ix. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XII. 507 Be bonny, buxom, jolly, Trip haydegues belive. 
1638 Forp Fancies 1v. i, Not in a hey-de-gay of scurvy gal- 
lantry. 1694 Ladies Dict, 217 Hadegynes, a Country dance. 

Hay, 2. [f. Hay sd.1] 

l. trans. To furnish or supply with hay; to put 
(land) under hay. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4409/4 An Estate to be sold..well 
Hay’d and Wooded. 1857 B. ‘Taytor North. Trav. (1858) 
143 The postillion stopped. .to hay his horses. 1861 77zes 
27 Sept., Part of the land is hayed, the hay put in large 
cocks of about four tons each. 

2. intr. To make hay. 
pr. pple.) 

1556-1677 [see Hayinc v7. sd.]. 1828 WexssteR, Hay, to 
dry or cure grass for preservation. 1886 Padi Mall G. 
21 July 1/2 A great many of the Irish voters in towns go 
regularly haying, harvesting, hopping. 

3. trans. To make into hay. 

1884 W. Barrows Orvegor 332 ‘The bunch grass. .is hayed 
by the sun uncut. 1893 Zzwes 11 July 4/t In making hop 
bines into hay the bines must be got together directly they 
are ‘hayed’, : 

+ Hay, v.2 Obs. [OE. hegian, f. haga Haw, 
hege Hay sd.2] trans. To enclose or fence in by 
a hedge ; to hedge. 

axzo50 Liber Scintillarum xvi. (1889) 80 Hega [sepi] 
earan pine mid pornum. c 1425 4/S. Bibl. Reg. 12 B x If. 78 
Sepio..to heghyn. 1610 W. Fotkincuam Art Yau 
11. ii, 49 Collaterage Actiue, as siding, furrowing, balking.. 
haying, hedging orshawing. Jéd., Compound Contiguall 
Boundage is more significant, as side-haying, head-shaw- 
ing, etc. 

+ Hay, v.38 Obs. [f. Hay 50.3] 

‘hays’ or nets for rabbits, etc. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 221/1 Hayyn for conys, cassio. 
1552 Hutoet, Hayen for conyes, cassie. 1572 Lease Manor 
Hawsted, Suffolk in Promp. Parv. 221 note, Hawking, 
haying [=rabbit-netting]. 1613 Beaum. & FL. Coxeommd 1. 
iii, We shall scout here, as though we went a-haying. 

+ Hay, v.4 Obs. [f. Hay sb.4] intr. To dance 
the hay, Hence Haying vé/. sd. 

1768-74 Tucker Zt. Nat. (1852) I. 492 What pretty 
country-dancings, and hayings, your five million of million 
of corpuscles make! 1777 Map. D'Arsiay Early Diary 
(1889) II. 199 We danced round the room, Hayed in and 
out with the chairs, and all that. 

+ Hay, zz. and 56.5 Ods. [a. It. haz (pron. az) 
thou hast (it). Cf. L. Aadet, exclaimed when a 
gladiator was wounded. ] 


A. int. An exclamation on hitting an opponent. 
1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum... vii, O, it must be 
done like lightning, hay ! 
B. sé. A home-thrust. 


1sgz Snaxs. Rom. § Ful. u.iv. 27 Ah the immortall 
Passado, the Punto reuerso, the Hay. 


Hay, obs. or dial. form of Have. 
Hay, obs. var. HEIcH, Hry; see also HAYE. 


Hay-a'sthma. [In F. asthme de foin, Ger. 
heuasthma.] =HAY-FEVER. 

1827 Soutuey Le?t. (ed. Warter) IV. 61, I escaped from 
the hay-asthma with a visit of one month. 1840 7weedie's 
Syst. Pract. Med. V11. 86 In cases of hay-asthma, Dr. Ellis- 
ton recommends the diffusion of chlorine in the air of the 


(Chiefly in gerund or 


intr. To set 
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patient’s apartment. pire dae Rev. 7 June 760/1 The name 
‘summer catarrh’ is perhaps preferable to the more com- 
monly used ‘hay fever’ and ‘hay asthma’. 

Hay:-band. [Bann sé.12.] A rope of twisted 
hay used to bind up a truss or bundle of hay. 

1641 Best Farm, Bhs. (Surtees) 37 They twine two longe 
hey-bandes and cast over the toppe of it. 1836 Dickens 
Sk, Boz, Streets (1850) 30 Decayed cabbage-leaves, broken 
haybands, and all the indescribable litter of a vegetable 
market. 

Hay -barn: A barn in which hay is stored. 
1577 B. GooGr Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 13 My Hey- 
barne, which hath in the upper roomes my Hey, and 
beneath, Waynes, Cartes, 1774 Jounson Tour Wales 
x Aug. in Boswell (1848) 418/2 The hay-barn, built with 
brick pillars from space to space, and covered with a roof. 
1842-4 H. Sreruens Bk. of Farm (1891) III. 22 The hay- 
barns are now, as a rule, constructed entirely of iron. 

Hay’-bird. 

1. A name given locally to various small birds 
that build their nests with hay, esf. of the genera 
Sylvia and Phylloscopus, as the Blackcap, Garden 
Warbler, and Willow-Wren. 

1802 G. Montacu Ornith, Dict, (1833) s. v., A much more 
compact structure than the Hay-bird usually makes. /é7d. 
s.v. Pettychaps, Lesser, Dr. Latham says [the lesser Petty- 
chaps] is called in Dorsetshire the Hay-bird. 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 24 Blackcap..Hay bird (Northants). 
1889 H. Saunpers Man. Brit. Birds 64 In many places the 
Willow-Wren is also known as the Hay-bird. 

2. The Pectoral Sandpiper or Grass-snipe, 777nga 
maculata. (New Jersey, U.S.) 

Hay'bote. Also 5 heybote. [f. Hay sb.2+ 
Bors, Boor sd.1]_ Wood or thorns for the repair 
of fences ; the right of the tenant or commoner to 
take such material from the landlord's estate, or the 
common. By legal writers also called HEDGE-BOTE. 

21170 Charter in Mon, Angi. (1830) VI. i. 263-4 [H]usbo- 
tam et heybotam ad sufficientiam in bosco meo de Dicton. 
1235-52 Kentalia Glaston. (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 83 Hay- 
bote similiter sine vasto. 1484 Lease of Scotter Manor 
(N.W. Linc. Gloss.), 12 carect subbosci pro le heybote. 
1594 West 22d Pt. Symbol. § 55 Housebote, haibote, and 
plowbote, may be demanded by the name of estovers. 1607 
CowE.t /nterpr., Haye boote..is used in our common lawe 
for a permission to take thorns and freeth to make or repair 
hedges. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2), Mansfield, Nottingh. 
.-has..the privilege of having housebote and haybote out 
of his majesty’s forest of Sherwood. 1845 STEPHEN Comm. 
Laws Eng. 1. iv. (1895) 1. 251 When this allowance [of 
wood] is for. . repairing hedges and fences, it is termed hay- 
bote or hedge-bote. 

Haycock (hé'kpk).  [f. Hay 56.1 + Cock 5.2] 
A conical heap of hay in the field. 

¢1470 Harpinc Chron. cixxu. ii, Walter Wareyn among 
the hay kockes bushed. 1523 Firzners. Husd. § 25 Toward 
nyght make it in wyndrowes and than in smal heycockes. 
1632 Mitton L’Adlegro go To the tanned haycock in the 
mead. 1794 S. Wittiams Vermont 98 Of an oval form, 
resembling the construction of an haycock. 1851 D. JERROLD 
St. Giles xxx. 306 Perched upon a Kent haycock. 

Hay-day, obs. form of Hry-pay. 

Hay-de-guy, haydigyes: see under Hay 5.4 

Haydenite (h2i-dénsit). An. [Named 1822 
after H. H. Hayden.] A yellowish variety of 
chabazite. 

1822 CLEAVELAND JZ. 478 Haydenite. .occurs in reddish 
or garnet colored crystals. 1868 Dana Miz. (ed. 5) 435 
Haydenite is a yellowish variety in small crystals .. from 
Jones’s Falls, near Baltimore, Md. 

+ Haye. Ods. Also 7 hayen, hay. fa. Du. 
haaz, pl.-en, WF lem. haaze, in Kilian 1599 haeye, 
whence also Sw. iaj, mod.Ger. haz (in 1711 hdye), 
all=shark ; cf. ON. hdr, hdrr ‘ dog-fish’, and Ad- 
in comb. marking fish of the shark kind, as Adhar/ 
shark, etc.] A shark, or a particular species of 
shark. (Also hay-fish.) 

1613 Purcuas Pilerimage (1614) 504 They have of Hayens 
or Tuberons which devour men, especially such as fish for 
Pearles, 1665 Sir T. Hersert J7vav. (1677) 6 The greedy 
Hayen called Tuberon or Shark. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 
11. (1711) 139 They do not fling away the Hays in Spain, but 
sellthem. 1705 Bosman Guinea 282 When the Haye seizes 
his Prey he is obliged to turn himself on his Back. 1731 
Meptey Kolben’s Cape G. Hope 11. 193 There are in the 
Cape sea two sorts of Sharks. The Cape-Europeans call 
’em Hayes. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. III. 105 
The Frozen Ocean.,teems with. .the sea-dog..sea-hog, hay- 
fish. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Haye, a peculiar 
ground-shark on the coast of Guinea. 

Hayel, obs. form of Hain. 

Hayer, -yr, var. Harre, Ods. 

Hayesine (héi-zain). Min. [Named 1844, 
after A. A. Hayes.] A hydrous borate of calcium 
found in globular fibrous masses. 

1844 F. Atcer Min. 318 Hayesine .. occurs in globular 
masses of a fibrous structure. 1873 Howes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 
341 Much borax is now manufactured ., from .. hayesine, 
which occurs in southern Peru. 

Hay'ey, a. nonce-wad. [f. Hay sb.1 + -y; cf. 
clayey.| Of the nature of or resembling hay. 

1611 Cotcr., Heneux, hayie, full of hay. 

Hayfar(r)e, -fer, -fre, obs. forms of HEIFER. 

Hay-fever. [f. Hay sd.1] A disorder of the 
early summer, characterized by a catarrhal condi- 
tion of the ocular, nasal, and respiratory mucous 
membranes, accompanied generally by asthmatic 
symptoms ; usually caused by the pollen of grasses 
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and some flowers, sometimes also by the dust of 
other substances or the odorous emanations of some 
fruits and animals. 

First described under the name of Summer Catarrh by 
Bostock in Trans, Medico-Chirurg. Soc. 1819, X. 161, and 
1828, XIV. 437- Gordon in 1829 used the names Hay- 
asthma, Hay-/ever. 

1829 Gorpon in Med. Gaz. IV. 266. 1835 Syp. SmitH 
Lett. No. 354, Iam suffering from my old complaint hay- 
fever (as it is called). 1840 Tweedie's Syst. Pract. Med. 
III. $4 The Summer Catarrh, hay-fever, or hay-asthma as it 
is termed from its supposed connexion with the effluvium of 
new hay. 1851 Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace (1877) ILI. v. 
ix. 379 The King enjoyed an exemption from his annual 


attack of hay-fever. 
Hayfield. [f. Hay 53.1] A field in which 


haymaking is going on, or in which grass is stand- 
ing to be cut for hay, 

1784 Cowrer Task 1. 295 From the sun-burnt hay-field 
homeward creeps The loaded wain. 1853 Lytton Wy Novel 
1, iv, They were now in the hayfield. 

Hay-fork. [f. Hay 52.1] A long-handled fork 
used for turning over hay to dry, or in pitching and 
loading it. 

1552 Hutort, Hay forcke, fusca, furcula. 1573 TUSSER 
fTusb, xvii. (1878) 37 Sharp sikle and weeding hooke, haie 
fork and rake. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits iv. (Race) Wks. 
Bohn II. 26 If a farmer has so much as a hayfork, he sticks 
it into a King Dag. 

b. A large fork elevated by a horse and pulley 
in unloading hay from a wagon to a mow, or wice 
versd (Knight Dict. Mech. 1875). 

c. attrib., as hay-fork frame, a frame (of a 
tricycle) made in the shape of a hay-fork. 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 330/2 [Tricycle] A hayfork frame 
carries the wheels on short independent axles. 


Hay-house. ([f. Hay sé.!] | A building in 
which hay is stored, a hay-barn; sfec. a structure 
having a roof supported on pillars, and without 
side or end walls, 

a 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 237/36 Fenile, hezhus. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 169/2 An Hay howse, fenerizm. 1588 Bursar’s 
Roll in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 26 [There were 

. a] haye house [and a hen-house}]. 1611 CotGr., Foci, 
a Hay-stacke.. Hay-loft, Hay-house. 

+ Hayhove. Oés. In 4 heyhowe, hayhof, 5 
heyhove, -offe, -oue, haihoue. Seealso ALE-HOOF. 
[f. Hay sd,2+ Hove sb.] The herb Ground Ivy. 

¢1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc, 162 Eyre 
terestre, heyhowe. a 1387 Sinon. Barthol.18 Edera nigra, 
Edera terrestris, idem sunt i. hayhof, 14.. Roy. MS. 18 
A. VI, \f. 74b, Edera terrestris ys an herbe bat me clepyp 
erth yuye, or heyoue. c1460 J. Russet Bk. Nurture 993 
Hey hove, heyriff, herbe benet, bresewort, and smallache. 
"9 GrrarvE Herbal App., Heihow is Hedera terrestris. 

aying (hé2in), v7. 5b. [f. Hay v.1+-1ne!.] 
The process of making and storing hay. 

1677 Dade's Prognost. Aviij, In this Moneth [July] ply 
your Haying. 1864 Lowetn Fireside Trav. 108 ‘The hay- 
ing being over, fires blazed or smouldered against the stumps 
in thefields, 1882 77Zes 30 Nov, 11 The object of ensilage 
is to maintain the sap as nearly as possible in its original 
state, without .. transformation into grain or straw, or the 
fermentation of haying. 

b. attrib., as haying season, time. 

1556 WitHats Dict, (1568) 2a/r Heying time, Senifacium. 
1587 FLeminG Contnz. Holinshed 111. 1542/2 Till haruest or 
haieng time, 1814 Sforting Mag. XLIV. 206 One Sunday 
in the haying season. 1883 Mrs. Rotiins New Eng. Bygones 
83 In haying-time, thrice a day, ascore or more of stout- 
limbed laborers gathered around my grandfather's board. 

Hay--jack. [cf. Hay-pirp.] A name given to 
several small birds which build their nests of hay. 

a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hayjack, the lesser reed- 
sparrow, or sedge-bird of Penn. 1888 A. Newton in Excyc/. 
Brit. XXIV. 553/1 The nests of each of these species [of 
Sylvia] are very pretty works of art, firmly built of bents or 
other plant stalks. . This style of nest-building. . has obtained 
for the builders the name of ‘ Hay-Jack’, quite without 
reference to the kind of bird which puts the nests together. 

Hayl(e, haylle, obs. forms of Hain, Hatz, 

Haylee, -se, var. of HAILsE v. Obs. 

Haylemote, haylife, obs. ff. Hatimorz, 
Harrir. 

Hayllyer, obs. form of Habyarp. 

Hayloft (hzilpft). [f Hay sd.1] A loft or 
storing place for hay over a stable or barn. 

1573 Cusser Hzsb, Ixxxix. (1878) 179 Feare candle in 
hailoft, in barne, and inshed. 1789 P. Smyrna tr. Addrich’s 
Archit. (1818) 128 The stables with the hay-lofts placed over 
them. 1841 W. Spatpine /taly § Jt. {sZ, 111. 148 The ruined 
house, used as a stable and hay-loft, which stands near the 
Tiber at the foot of the Aventine. 

Hay, obs. Sc. form of Homs. 

Haymaker. [f. Hay sJ.1] _ f 

1. A man or woman employed in making hay ; 
esp. one engaged in lifting, tossing, and spreading 
the hay after it is mown. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 582/36 Venissa, a heymakere. 
1528 MS. Acc. St. Fohn’s Hosp., Canterb., For mete & drynk 
for the hay makers. 1590 GreENE Wever too late (1600) 103 
A womans smile is as good to a Louer, as a sunshine day to 
a haymaker. 1770 Westey ¥rn/. 28 July, A shower 
brought all the haymakers home. 1853 Lyrron My Novel 
1. iii, For the refreshment of the thirsty haymakers. 

2. An apparatus for shaking up and drying hay. 

1853 Catal. R. Agric. Soc. Show Gloucester 67 Patent 
Improved Double Action Haymaker. 1862 J. Witson Farm- 
ing 149 Haymakers are valuable implements. 


HAY-SEED. 


3. ~/. The name of acountry-dance. Also called 
haymakers’ jig. 

Hay'making, v//. si. [f.as prec.] The pro- 
cess of cutting and drying grass for hay. 

1588 Marfrel. Epist. (Arb.) 45 Tooke his seruants and 
went a heymaking., 1589 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 290 
How that at York the Monkes of Saint Mary Abbey and the 
Nunnes of Clement Thorpe met together at heymaking. 
1749 BerKELEY Word to Wise Wks. III. 447 The lightest 
labour, that of hay-making. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudce iv, 
Where there was merry hay-making in the summer time. 

b. attrib. and Combd., as haymaking season, time, 
etc.; haymaking furnace, an apparatus in which 
the heat of a coke furnace is driven by a fan through 
new-mown hay in order to dry it; haymaking 
machine, an apparatus for drying grass for hay. 

1752 TuyEer Nore on Milton's L’ Allegro 92 The hay- 
making scene in the lower lands. 1822 SHELLEY Chas. /, 
11. 39 To catch Woodcocks in haymaking time. 1826 Loupon 
Encycl. Agric. (1844) 420 Horse Rakes and Haymaking 
Machines. 1881 Miss YoncE Lads & Lasses Langley ii. 60 
There was hay-making-machine-work going on at the farm. 

Hay-mow (hemau). Also 5 -moghte, 7 
-mough. [f. Hay sd.!] A rick or stack of hay; 
in some places applied to the pile of hay stored in 
a hay-house or barn, orto the compartment of a 
barn in which hay is stored. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 170/1 An Hay moghte, arxconius. _1530 
Patscr. 230/1 Heymowe, tas de foyn. 1620 SHELTON Quix. 
(1746) III. iv. 26 The poor Fellowthinks belike that we sleep 
here ina Hay-mow. 1655 Mra. Worcester Cent. Inv.§ 77 
Which I have tried..in a Barn, from one end to the other, 
on an Hay-mow. 1664 PowEer Exp. Philos.1. 13 A little 
white short-leg’d Spider (which you shall find..in a sweat- 
ing Hey-mough). 1838 HawTHoRNE Amer. Note-Bks. (1883) 
198 Fields of grass beyond, where stand the hay-mows of last 
year. 1864 BowEn Logic ix. 303 Our inability to finda needle 
in a hay-mow is no proof that the needle is not there. 1888 
E. Eaccieston Graysons 182 The hay-mow at the other end 
of the floor was full of men and boys. ; 

+Hayne!. Ods. Also 4~5 heyne, 6 haine, 
hayn. [Origin obscure. Connexion with Harn v.! 3 
has been suggested. (The phonology shows con- 
nexion with OE. 4éaz to be impossible.)] A term 
of reproach: A mean wretch, a niggard. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Can. Yeom, Prol. §& T.766 He..in his sleue 
..hadde a siluer teyne He slyly tooke it out, this cursed 
heyne [v.7~. hayn(e, haine, Lavsd. hyne]. @ 1529 SKELTON 
Bouge of Courte 328 It is great scorne to see such an hayne 
As thou arte.. With us olde seruantes such maysters to playe. 
1542 Upart Lrasm. Afoph. 1. 51a, Haines and niggardes 
of their purse. /éid. 1, 215 a, That sparing, pinching, and 
plaiyng the nygardes or haynes, belonged to cookes, and 
not to kinges. 1570 Levins Manzp. 200/6 Hayne, verna. 

+ Hayne 2. Astro/. Obs. [f. Han v.” to raise, 
elevate.] = EXALTATION 3. 

1647 Litty’Chr. Astrod, \xx. 416 The Significator of the 
Man hath no manner of affliction, viz. 9 she being in her 
Hayne, and free from the least manner of misfortune. 

Haynous, obs. form of HEINOUS. 

Hayyr, obs. form of Harr, Hoar; var. HaIReE. 


Hay'-rack. [f. Hay sd.1] 

1. A rack for holding hay for cattle. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 1601 A crow cawing on the 
hay-rack, 1888 E. EccLteston Graysons 191 [They] had to 
climb over a hayrack and thence down to the ground. — 

2. A light framework projecting from the sides 
ofa wagon to increase its carrying capacity for hay 
or other bulky material; a shelving. U.S. 


Hay’-rake. 

1. A hand-rake used in haymaking. 

1725 Baitey Erasm. Collog. 552 A Boy..with a Hay-rake 
upon his Shoulder, 1826 Loupon Excycl, Agric. (1844) 370 
The hay-rake is usually made of willow, that it may be light 
and easy to work. 4 

2. An implement drawn by a horse for raking 
hay into windrows ready for pitching. 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Mech. 

Hayrick (héitrik). Also 5 heyrek, 6-8 hay- 
reek. [f. Hay 5d.1+Rick.] A haystack. 

14.. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 582/39 Fenile, heyrek. 1547 
Boorpe Brev. Health \xxiii. 24 A bocher had a sonne that 
fel out of a hyghe haye-rycke. 1591 Percivatt Sf. Dict., 
Almiar, a Hay reeke. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1451/4 Many 
Hay-Reeks are spoiled. 1721 Cisser Rival Fools u, I’m 
mute as..a goose in a Hay-Reek. 1766 GoLpsm. Vic. W. 
viii, Inthe meadow or at the hay-rick. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
vii, The rich, sweet smell of the hayricks. 

Hayrif, var. Harnir, cleavers. 

Hayron, Hayse, obs. forms of Hrron, Haze. 


Hay'-seed, hay’seed. [f. Hay sd.1] 

1. The grass seed shaken out of hay. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb, 1. (1586) 44b, Some doo 
cast Hey seede, geathered from the Heyloaft or the racks, 
over the grounde. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 350 With rye grass and clovers .. and what are 
termed hay seeds, a permanent pasture of the best quality 
..cannot be made. Vo/e. Hay seeds consist of the sweep- 
ings of hay-lofts, or the seeds and chaff obtained from hay. 
Jig. (cf. sense 3). 1894 W. C. RusseLt Good Ship Mohock 
T. 43 They were fresh from a rural parish; the hayseed 
smelt strongly in their hair, as the sailor says. 

2. The redseed, brit, etc., on which mackerel and 
other fish largely feed. U.S. (Cent. Dict.) 

8. Humorous name for a rustic. U.S. 

1889 Boston (Mass.) Fru. 29 Apr. 2/2 To send a glimmer 
of returning reason through the mind of the frontier hay- 
seed. 1891 Harper's Weekly 19 Sept. 705/3 Dickey thought 
it a base presumption for an ‘old hayseed’ to try to enter 


HAYSEL. 


the town’s society. 1896 Daily News 9 July 4/2 His ‘hay 
seed ' following sent him to the U. S. Senate. 
Haysel (héscl). [f. Hay sd,.1 + ME, SEie 
season.] The hay season, (Proper to East Anglia.) 
[1674-5 Watertown (Mass.) Rec. 9 Mar. (1894), The town 
agreed to alow him for his salary 30 pounds and A fortnites 
time in hay-sill [f77nfed hay fill).] a 1825in Forsy Voc. Z. 
Anglia. 1865 Times 14 Feb. (Lett. fr. Suffolk] Only at 
certain times—as in haysel and harvest. 1869 Gd. Words 
Mar. Suffl. 5 It was glorious weather for haysel. 1883 G. C. 
Davies Norfolk Broads xxxi. (1884) 240 In the period be- 
tween ‘ haysel’ (hay-harvest) and November. 
Haystack (hastek). [f. Hay sd.1] A stack 
or large pile of hay built in the open air, of regular 
form and finished off with a pointed or ridged top. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 725/32 Hic arconius, a haystak, 
1555 Even Decades 351 The myddlemost is lyke a heye 
stacke. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury mt. 73/1 A Hay Stack is 
. shaped broad at the bottom and narrow at the top. 1850 
Cartyte Latter-d. Pamph. vi. (1872) 205 If these rats meet 
a haystack, they eat their way through it. 
b. attrib. and Comb., as haystack roof; hay- 
stack boiler, an old tall form of steam-boiler 


somewhat like a haystack in shape. 

1855 Cuamier My Travels I. iii. 42 A large white house, 
with a kind of haystack red roof. 

Haysugge. Os. exc. dial. Forms: 1 hege- 
sugge, 3 heisugge, 4-5 heysoge, -soke, -sug(ge, 
5 eysoge, haysugge, 9 dal. haysuck, -zick, [OE. 
hezesugee, f. hege Hay sb.2+ fem. form of sugea, 
sucga sucker, f. sigan to suck,] The hedge-sparrow. 

crooo /ELeric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 131/34 Cicada, ui- 
cetula, hezesugge. a12g0 Owl § Night. 505 Thu singst 
worse thon the hei-sugge, pat flij3th bi grunde among the 
stubbe. ¢1381 Cuaucer Parl. Foules 612 Thow mortherere 
of the heysoge [v.7~. heysoke, heysug(g(e, haysugge]. 14.. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 577/16 Cu[r]ruca, an heysugge. c 1450 
Bk. Hawkyngin Rel. Ant, 1,296 Eysoges..and other smale 
briddes. 1616 BuLLoKar “ng. Exfos., Heisugge, a bird 
which hatcheth the Cuckooes egges. 1890 Gloucestersh, 
Gloss., Haysuck or Hayzick, the hedge sparrow. Generally 
pronounced ‘ Isaac’, 

Hayt, obs. form of Hor; var, Herr 7x7. 

Hayte, obs. form of Arr 50,1, an islet. 

1532 in W.H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 108 A certain 
parcel of meadow called a hayte, lying between the said 
meadow. .on the east, and the Thames on the west. 

Haythe, Haythen, Haythorn, obs. forms of 
Heicut v., HEATHEN, HAWTHORN. 

Haytorite (hé‘torsit), An. [Named 1827, 
from Hay Tor, in Devonshire.] A pseudomorphic 
chalcedony, having the form of datolite. 

1827 Philos. Mag. Ser. u. I. 39 We contemplate calling it 
Haytorite in honor of its birthplace. 1868 Dana Min. 382 
Haytorite is datolite altered to chalcedony, 

Hayuie, obs. Sc. form of HEAvy. 

Hayward (hé'woid). Also 3 heiward, 4 
haiward, 5-7 heyward, 7 haward. [f. Hay sd.4 
+ Warp, OE. weard guardian.] An officer of a 
manor, township, or parish, having charge of the 
fences and enclosures, esf. to keep cattle from 
breaking through from the common into enclosed 
fields; sometimes, the herdsman of the cattle 


feeding on the common. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 418 Peonne mot heo benchen of pe kues 
foddre .. oluhnen pene heiward, c1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. 
III, 436 Pe emperor. .makede hise bishopis haywardis of be 
world. 1393 Laner. P. PZ. C, vi. 16 Canstow..haue an 
horne and be haywande, and liggen oute a nyghtes, And 
kepe my corn in my croft fro pykers and peeues? c1440 
Promp. Parv. 234/1 Heyward, agellarius. 1§11-12 Act 3 
Hen. VITT, c. 23 § 9 The said accomptauntes .. that is to 
saye, Feodaries Bailliffes Reves Heywardes and Bedelles. 
1607 CowELt /uterpr., Haward..signifieth with us one that 
keepeth the common heard of the towne. 1638 in Coffin 
Hist. Newberry, Mass. (1845) 28 Thomas Hale and John 
Baker are appointed hay wards till the town shall appoint 
new. 1654 in Picton L'fool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 191 The 
Heyward..shall take and impound the said swyne. 1664 
Evetyn Sylva (1776) 399 Are not s000 Oaks worth the 
fencing and inspection of a Hayward? 1880 Daily News 
18 Feb, The hayward at Corfe Castle has charge of the 
beautiful common which lies on the Swanage side of the 
village, on which the inhabitants are allowed to turn their 
cattle. 1884 Century Mag. Jan. 443/2 In some parts of 
Massachusetts a ‘hayward’ was employed to attend the 
cattle of a whole township. 1892 Oxford Chron. 23 Apr. 8 
From 1810 to 1852, the time of the Cowley Inclosure, he 
had frequently tended the cattle as hay-ward in these 
grazings. 

Hazard (he-zaid), 5d. (a.) Forms: 4-6 has- 
ard, 5-6 -arde, 6 hazarde, (hassard(e, hazered, 
Sc. hasart), 6-7 hazzard, 5- hazard. [a. OF. 
hasard, -art (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.): cf. Pr., 
Sp., Pg. azar, It. /a zara, azzardo (from Fr.), 
med.L. azardum, azarum (Du Cange). 

The origin of the French word is uncertain, but its source 
was prob. Arabic. According to William of Tyre, the 
game took its name from a castle called Hasart or Asart in 
Palestine, during the siege of which it was invented; see 
Littrés.v. The true Arab name of this castle appears to 
have been ‘Aix Zarba (Prof. Margoliouth), Mahn pro- 


poses vulgar Arab, pep az-zahr or )\p\ az-zir ‘die’ 
(Bocthor) ; but early evidence for this sense is wanting.] 
1. A game at dice in which the chances are com- 


plicated by a number of arbitrary rules. 


¢ 1300 Havelok 2326 Leyk of mine, of hasard ok, Romanz 
reding on pe bok, ¢ sve Wyciir Ws. (1880) 152 Pei fallen 
to nyse pleies, at tables; chees & hasard. c1440 Proms. 
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Parv, 228/2 Hasarde, play, aleatura. 1530 PAtscr, 2209/2 
Hasarde a dyce playe, Aasart, azart. 1599 SHaKs. Hen, V, ; 
mt. vii. 93 Who will goe to Hazard with me for twentie 
Prisoners? 1638 Sir T. Herpert 7rav. (ed. 2) 340 They 
can play at chesse, irish, passage, in and in, hazard. 1778 
C. Jones Hoyle’s Games Impr. 209 The Game of Hazard.. 
may be played by any Number of Persons. He who takes 
the Box and Dice throws a Main, that is to say, a Chance 
for the Company, which must be above four, and not exceed 
nine fetc.]. 1882 Srrjr. BALLANTINE Eafer. iv. 52 The 

rincipal game played was hazard, of which there were two 
nds : French hazard, in which the players staked against 
the bank, and English, or chicken hazard, in which they 
played against each other. 

2. Chance, venture ; a chance. 

1583 STanyHURST 2 ne/s in. (Arb.) 71, I viewd with 
wundring a grisly monsterus hazard. 1594 SuHaxs. Rich. 
117, v. iv. 10 Slaue, I haue set my life vpon a cast, And 
I will stand the hazard of the Dye. 1597 Daniet Civ. 
Wars 1. (R.), These mighty actors..on the hazard of a bad 
exchange, Have ventur'd all the stock of life beside. 1641 
Hinpe ¥. Bruen xxxix. 121 All games depending upon 
hazzard or chance are to be eschewed. 1697 Conf. at Lam- 
beth in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 44 They 
very unfairly threw out the Bill without so much as giving 
ita hazard, 1843 Lyrron Last Bar. 1. ii, On what hazards 
turns our fate ! ~. 

3. Risk of loss or harm; peril, jeopardy. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. IV, 219 In so many hasardes and 
ieoperdies of his life. 1576 FLemInc Panopl. Efist. 164 To 
inlarge your dominion: yea, and that without hassard and 
detriment, 1630 R. Fohnson’s Kingd. & Commw. 46 By 
preservation of himselfe from Hazards of Travell. c 1645 
Howe tt Let??. (1650) II. 33 Love .. in case of distance and 
long absence would be in hazard to languish. 1701 PEpys 
Corr. 4 Dec., I should not fear the hazard of sending him 
abroad. 1752 Hume £ss. § Treat. (1777) 1. 284 Profits pro- 
portionable to their expence and hazard. 1855 Macautay 
Hist, Eng. WI. 723 A service of some hazard was to be 
rendered to the good cause. 

+ 4. That which is risked or staked. Ods. rare. 

1596 Suaks, Merch. V.1. i, 151, I do not doubt .. Or to 
finde both, Or bring your latter hazard backe againe. 

5. In various phrases belonging to prec. senses. 

1340 Ayend. 171 He hise heb folliche y-spended .. and al 
yaxe to an hazard. 1530 Patscr. 582/2, I play at the 

azarde, or put a thynge in daunger, ye hazarde. 1548 
Hatt Chron., Edw, 1V, 197 b, To abyde the hasarde of hys 
dishonour, /éz¢. 222 To put the estate of y® realme on 
[GRAFTON in] an yll hasard. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 1. 
iii. 1v. ii. (1651) 628, I had rather marry a fair one, and 
put it to the hazard, 1638 Sir T. Hersert 7vav. (ed. 2) 
gt Allured..to runne a bold hazard with him to the 
gates of Death. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela (1824) I. viii. 21 
What a sad hazard a poor maiden .. stands against the 
temptations of this world. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 2 
P 15 Lest they should put their reputation in hazard. 1789 
Mrs. Piozzi Fourn. Krance Il. 368 They would have run 
such hazards getting home! 1834 Macautay £ss., Pitt 
(1854) 304 To put both his power and his popularity to hazard. 

b. Athazard (thazards) : (a) by chance, fortui- 
tously, without design or plan; (4) at stake, in 
danger. At (¢o, with) the hazard of, at the risk of. 
At all hazards, at every hazard, at all risks, in 
spite of every peril. Byhazard (F. par hasard) = 
at hazard. Ju hazard,in peril. On the hazard, at 


stake. Out of hazard, out of peril. 

a1547 Surrey in Jotte/l’s Misc. (Arb,) 19 In hazarde of 
his health. 1576 FLreminc Panofi. Efist. 181 Selling al at 
hazard, Jdid. 260 My reputation, and my worship had 
beene in hazard. 1640 O, SEDGWICKE Christs Counsell 24 
He did let and suffer his spirituall estate to run on at hazards, 
1641 Trapp Theologia Theol. 267 S. Hierome learnt Hebrew 
with the hazard of his life. ax1700o DrypeEN tr. Ovid's Art 
Love Wks. 1760 1V. 118 Some choose, and some at hazard seize 
their mate. 1726 SHELVocKE Voy. round World (1757) 304 
It was resolved, at all hazards, to go. 1751 JoHNSON Ram- 
bler No. 93 ® 10 No man can justly aspire to honour, but 
at the hazard of disgrace. 1801 CHARLOTTE SMITH Solitary 
Wand. II. 337 The life of Montgomeri appeared to be out 
of hazard. 1804 Something Odd I. 126 He once saved me 
..tothe imminent hazard of his own life. 1837 Sir F. PALGRAVE 
Merch. & Friar Ded. (1844) 2 The two Chose examples, 
takenathazard, 1838 Prescotr Ferd. § Js. (1846) I. v. 235 
He determined to relieve it at every hazard. 1846 TRENCH 
Mirac, xxi. (1862) 334 Where their worldly interests were 
at hazard. 1876 Darwin Cross-Fert7/. ix. 339 Two plants 
taken by hazard were protected under separate nets. 1880 
L. Watiace Ben-Hur v. xii, Messala's whole fortune was 
on the hazard. ; : 

ec. + Zo fall into (a person's) hazard, i.e. his 

power to hurt or harm: cf. DANGER 5d, 1. (Ods.) 
To make a hazard, to make a guess or venture. 

1615 T. Apams Two Sonnes 75 At last they fall into the 
usurers hazard. 1850 B. Tayvtor //dorado xi. (1862) 107 
Making a hazard at the direction in which the trail ran. 

6. Zennis, Each of the winning openings in a 
tennis-court. J/azard side, the side of the court 


into which the ball is served. 

1599 Suaks. Hen. V,1. ii. 263 We will in France. .play a 
set, Shall strike his fathers Crowne into the hazard. 1611 
Corer., Pelouse .. also the lower hazard in a Tennis-court. 
1642 Howe tt For. Trav. iii. (Arb.) 20 When at the racket 
court he had a ball struck into his hazard. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury wu, v. 265 They that serve upon the Pent-house, 
are to serve behind the Blew on the Hazard side, else it is 
a loss. 1702 Boyer Dict. Royal, Trou..Le petit trou (an 
Jeu de Paume), the hazard at Tennis. 1878 J, MarsHALt 
Ann, Tennisiv. 148 The positions of these various hazards, 
on a system which can only be excused by their name, seem 
to have been left very much to chance, or to the individual 
fancy of the builders of Courts. did, 149 That writer says 
‘The players on the azard-side have two openings to 
defend, the last gallery and the grille’, x891 Sat. Rev. 
LXXII, 690 The hazards, or winning openings, of modern 
tennis courts are three in number—the Dedans, the Grille, 


HAZARD. 


and the Winning-Gallery. To strike the ball into any one of 
these, at any point of the game, is to score a point. 

Jig. a1616 Beaum. & Fx, Custom Country v. iv, Our 
adverse fortune Bandying us from one hazard to another, 

+7. Billiards. One of the holes or pockets in 
the sides of a billiard table. Ods. 

1598 FLorio, Scaduta, a hole or hazard at billiard boord, 
1679 Evetyn Diary 4 Dec., A billiard-table, with as many 
more hazards as ours commonly have. 1688 R. Ho_me 
Armoury WW. 262/2 The Hazzards, the Holes in the four 
corners and sides of the .. Billiard Table. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. Billiards, Hazards, or holes, on the edges and 
corners, 


b. Hence, A stroke at billiards by which one of 


the balls is driven into a pocket. 

Losing hazard, winning hazard (see quot. 1856). 

1778 C. Jones Hoyle’s Games Impr. 197 Common Odds 
of ae Hazards. 1836 ‘T. Hook G. Gurney IIT. 153 Why, 
you cannot make a hazard, Gilbert; what is the matter? 
1850 Bohn's Handbk. Games 532 The full (or straight) 
winning hazard should first be practised. 1856 CrawLry 
Billiards (1859) 14 The Winning Hazard is one in which 
the object ball is struck with your own ball and sent into a 
pocket; the Losing Hazard is a stroke in which the 
striker’s ball is pocketed from off, or after contact with, 
another, 1857 Chambers’ Inform. 11. 713 A white winning 
hazard is made when you play at the anne ball and pocket 
it..A red winning hazard is when you pocket the red. 

8. Golf. A general term for bunkers, furze, water, 
sand, loose earth, or any kind of ‘ bad ground ’, 

1857 Chambers’ Inform. Il. 693 He possibly drives his 
ball into some hazard—such as sand or whin-bushes—from 
which he is only extricated after expending several strokes 
in the operation. Jéid., Driving it over hazards, such as 
bunkers, whins, etc. 1879 Daily News 22 Mar. 5/2 At 
Wimbledon certainly there are some very good ‘hazards’, 
or perilous places, 1889 LinsxiLt God/ ii. (1895) 8 The 
ground should be of an undulating character, and .. should 
abound in hazards of every description. 

9. A cab-stand (in Ireland). 

1882 77es g May, Being on acar ‘ hazard * (stand) at Park- 
gate-street on Saturday evening, 1884 Freeman’s Fru. 
5 Dec. 5/2 What about providing a hazard at each arrival 
platform ?..the public would then know that it was beyond 
the power of a cab or cabman to refuse the first call. 

10. attrib. and Comb., as (from sense 1) hazard- 
bet, -board, -table, etc.; hazard side: see sense 6. 

1570 Levins Manip. 30/26 Hazard play, alearum luidus. 
e17io C, Fiennes Diary (1888) 301 There are two hazard 
boards. @1737 Pore Wks, (1886) X. 263 Moralizing sat I by 
the hazard-table. 1829 Bengallee 109 Salary, wasted at 
keen Hazard-bets. 1849 Macauray Hist. Eng. Il. 65 His 
ill luck at the hazard table was such that his estates were 
daily becoming more and more encumbered. 


+ B. adj, =Hazarvovs. Obs. rare. 


160r1 WEEVER Mirr. Mart. Diij, But one of more experi- 
ence..Such hazard rash proceedings did not like. 


Haszard,v. Forms asin sb.; also Sc. 6 haszard, 
hasert, hazaird, 7 haisard. [a. F. hasarde-r 
(1407 in Hatz.-Darm., in sense ‘play at hazard’), 
f. hasard: see prec.] 

1. ¢vans. To put (anything) to the risk of being 
lost in a game of chance or other doubtful issue ; to 


stake ; to expose to hazard or risk. 

1530 Parser. 582/2 It is a great folye for a man to hazarde 
his lyfe for the mucke of this world. 1547 J. Harrison 
Exhort. Scottes Gj, For thinordinate gain wherof we do 
alwaies hazard our honoures, lifes, and countrey. 1614 
Sir R. Duptey in Yortesc. Papers 11 Nor hazard the repu- 
tation of my owne workes under the discretion or skill of an 
other. 1634 Sir T. Herpert 77av. 206 At Passage, or In 
and In, they [Chinese] will hazard all their worth, them- 
selves, wives, children and other substance. 1700 T. Brown 
tr. Hresny’s Amusent. Ser. §& Com. 98 When a Sick Man 
leaves all for Nature to do, he hazards much. When he 
leaves all for the Doctor to do, he hazards more. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. I. iv. 263 He would not hazard 
the prize by clutching at it too soon. 

absol, 1736 Lepiarp Life Marlborough Il. 31 Unfortunate 
Gawmesters .. hazard on, thinking to recover their Loss. 

b. vefl. To expose oneself to risk; to run or 
incur risks. Also z#¢r. in same sense (ods.), 

1549 Compl. Scot, xx. 176 3e maye haszard and fecht 
quhen that 3e think 3our comodius tyme, 1567 Safir. 
Poems Reform. vii. 88 Nobillis, quha durst couragiouslie 
Hazaird thame self to saif vs. 1639 S. Du VerGeRr tr. 
Camus’ Admir, Events 135 He shunnes blowes, and will 
not hazard himselfe, yet requires as much as wee who 
hazard our lives. 1653 Hotcrorr Procopius wv. 151 Thinke 
not that the Hunnes, Herulians, and Lombards will hazard 
to thedeath, 1698 Fryer Acc. Z. India § P.157 Not willing 
to hazard himself on a Voyage undertaken only for Pleasure, 

2. trans, To run or take the risk of (a penalty or 
misfortune). Also with z7f. od7. 

1577 Lp. Buckuurst in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 272 
To hazard .. your dishonor and her Ma, dislike, 1628 
Witner Brit, Rememb, m1. 1451 What Censures thou 
shouldst hazzard, in thy stay. 1675 tr. Machiavelli's Prince 
(Rtldg. 1883) 282 He will hazard to be famished. 1686 N. 
Cox Gentl. Recreat, ww. (ed. 2) 93 That your Adversaries 
being forced to follow you, may Paeead stumbling. 1703 
Moxon Mech, Exerc, 181 Hazards the breaking ofthe String. 
1796 Hist. Ned Evans 1. 179 Your son would .. perish in 
the dust before he would hazard to offend her. 1824 LAnpor 
Wks, (1846) I, 223 They hazard to .. break their shins by 
stemming the current. 1827 C. Bripces Ax, Ps. cxix. 
(1830) 78 We shall be ready to hazard all consequences, 

b. With odject and znfinitive. 

I in Strype Aun, Ref I. App. vi. 8 Hazarde. .ourselves 
to be .. drowned in the waters of schisme. 1587 FLEMING 
Contin, Holinshed 111. 1292/2 Forced to..hazard Limsalte to 
fall into the hands of naughtie people. 1659 D. Pete Jpr. 
Sea 480 It hides it self, and will not hazzard its tender flower 
to bee shaken, 


HAZARDABLE. 


+ 3. To endanger (any person or thing). Odés. 

1596 Spenser State /rel. Wks. (Globe) 651/2 There will 
helyein wayte,and. .will daungerously hazarde the troubled 
souldiour. x160r R. Jounson Kingda. § Commw. (1603) 172 
‘The king of Biarma in our times greatly hazarded the states 
of Pagu and Siam. 1664 BuTLer Hud. u. i. 868 Lillies 
limn’d on cheeks, and roses, With painted perfumes, hazard 
noses. 1716 S. Sewatt Diary 22 Oct, (1882) III. rog Mr. 
Lynde comes up from Nantasket, having .. been much 
wearied and hazarded with the Storm. 1786 T. JEFFERSON 
Writ. (1859) I. 558 His death, with that of the king of 
Prussia, would hazard the tranquillity of Europe. 

+4. To get by chance or luck; to chance upon. 

1575 R. B. Appius & Virg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 132 Be 
you not afraid, And so you may happen to hazard the maid : 
It is but in hazard and may come by hap: Win her or lose 
her, try you the trap. 1664 Power £24. Philos. ut. 155 
Might not such Microscopes hazard the discovery of the 
Aerial Genii, and present even Spiritualities themselves to 
our view? ; 

5. To take the chance or risk of; to venture 
upon ; to adventure, venture (¢o do something). 

1581 Petrie Guazzo’s Civ. Conv, 1. (1586) 18 Who that 
otherwise hazardeth to enter into it, exposeth himselfe to a 
great danger. 1638 Sir T. Hersert 7vav. (ed. 2) 103 Not 
daring to hazard the fight, or by stratagem break out to 
hazard their deliverance. 1666 DrypEN Axm. Mirad. xxviii, 
That what both love, both hazard to destroy. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 175 ® 9 It is not believed. .that the Enemy will 
hazard a Battle for the Reliefof Douay. 1753 N.Torrtano 
Gangr. Sore Throat 84 Scarification was hazarded without 
being looked on as an approved Method. 1844 H. H. 
Witson Brit, India III, 337 The Koles .. rarely hazarded 
an action. . 

b. To venture to offer (a statement, conjecture, 
or the like). 

1758 Monthly Rev. 188 If one may be allowed to hazard 
aconjecture. 1788 FRANKLIN Axtobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 174, 
I have hazarded the few preceding pages. 1816 COLERIDGE 
Lay Serm. 314 [This] justifies me .. in hazarding the bold 
assertion. i TynpaLt Glac. 1. xxvii. 379 He did not 
hazard an explanation of the phenomenon. 

+6. Billiards. To ‘ pocket’ (a ball). Ods. 

1679 Evetyn Diary 4 Dec., The game being only to 
prosecute the ball till hazarded, without passing the port .. 
It is more difficult to hazard a ball..than in our table, 

Hence Ha‘zarded Zf/. a., risked, ventured. 

1596 Spenser /. Q. vi. iii. 12 How to save hole her 
hazarded estate. 1841 D’IsrarLi Asmen. Lit, (1867) 26 These 
disagreeing dates are all hazarded conjectures. 

Hazardable (hie‘ziidab’l), a. [See -ABLE.] 

+1. Involving hazard ; hazardous, risky, Ods. 

1623 Winturor Le?#. in New Eng. (1825) I. 342 It is so 
difficult and hazardable..I cannot tell how to convey that, 
or anything else to thee. 1656 S. H. Golden Law 47 We 
made it hazardable and doubtfull, by dallying with him, 
1658 Sir T. Browne /7/ydriot. iii. 16 [It] were an hazardable 
peece of art. 

2. That can or may be hazarded or risked. 


In mod. Dicts. 
Hazarder (hezaido1). Nowvare. Also 4-6 


hasard-, (5 hass-, 5-6 -erd-), 4-6 -our, 5 -ar, 
5-6 -er. [ME, and AFr. hasardour=14th c. F. 
hasardeur, f. hasarder to HAZARD: see -ER 2 3.] 
1. A player at hazard or dice ; a dicer, a gamester. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 26854 Theif, reuer, or hazardour, hore 
or okerer, or Iogolour. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Pard. 7. 268 It is 
reproef and contrair to honour For to be halde a comun 
hasardour. 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 694/23 Hic aliator, 
-ahaserder, 1513 DouGras vezs vi. Prol. 56 The hasart- 
ouris haldis thaim heryit, hant thay nocht the dice. 1533 
More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1087/2 An honest man or 
elsa false haserder. 1556 LauDER 77actate 293 None hasar- 
dours at cards nor dyce. c 1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron, 
Scot. (1728) 115 A common hazarder. 1896 J. H. Wycic 
Hist. Eng. Hen. IV, UI. 397 No simoniac, adulterer, 
hazarder, drinker. 


2. ‘He who hazards’ (Johnson). 


+ Hazardful, a. Os. rave. [f. Hazarp sd, 
+-FuL.] Risky, hazardous, perilous. 

1626 Crt. §& Times Chas. J (1848) I. 86 How hazardful are 
the events of the most parts of such conferences. 1631 
Heywoop Zxg. liz. (1641) 86 Her infirmity being hazard- 
full, but not mortall. 1679 J. Ciipe in Naphtalé 504, I 
judge the loss of my Soul to be more hazardful. 

Ha‘zarding, v#/. sd. [f. Hazarp v. + -1n@1.] 
The action of the vb. Hazarp in various senses. 

1582 BentLey Jon. Matrones Pref. B iij b, To the hazard- 
ing of their owne liues. 1603 Kno.ties Hist. Turks (1638) 
go Without the hasarding of battell. E 

atirib, 1532 Hutoer, Hasarding house [gaming-house], 
alearium, aleatorium, Jorum aleatoriunt. 

+ Ha‘zardize, v. Ods. rare. [f. Hazarp sd, 
+-1ZE.] To put in hazard ; to jeopardize, risk. 

1628 WitHER Brit. Remembd. vi. 339 We will hazardize 
Our peace, our fame, and our posterities. 163 BraTHwalr 
Eng. Gentlew, (1641) 297 They make you idolize yourselves, 
and. .hazzardize the state of your soules. 

+ Harzardize, sb. Obs. nonce-wd. [For hazar- 
dise, f. HAZARD sb. + -2se as in merchand-ise.] A 
hazardous position, a condition of peril or risk. 

1590 SrensER F. Q. 11. xii. 19 A .. ship Which .. Her selfe 
had ronne into that hazardize [7#zes merchandize, mesprize). 

+ Hazardly, 2. Obs. rare—1, [f. HAzarp sb. 

+-LY2.] Risky, dangerous. 

1575 R. B. eee Vire. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 123 A 
hazardly chance may harbour a clap. 

ardous (he-zaidas), a. ([f. as prec. + 
-ous. Cf. F. hasardeux, 16th c. in Littré.] 

1, Of the nature of the game of hazard ; dependent 

on chance; casual, fortuitous. 
Vou. V. 
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1585 T. WasuincTon tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xii. 47 b, The 
adventure therof on the one side and the other was very 
hazardous and variable. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 1. ix. 
(1712) 66 In other Generations that are more hazardous. 
179r Burke Aff, Whigs Wks. VI. 257 They may indeed 
stop short of some hazardous and ambiguous excellence. 
1816 SinceErR fist. Cards i. 9 Hazardous betting or playing 
for stakes. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N.Y.) IV. 285 
Hazardous contracts, in which the performance depends 
upon some uncertain future event. 

+2. Addicted to risks; venturesome. Ods. 

1580 SipNey Arcadia m1. (1590) 323 Who was in the dis- 
position of his nature hazzardous, 1613 Purcuas Pilerimage 
(1614) 769 Hazardous Mariners. 165: Hosses Leviath, 1. 
xxiv, 129 Too hazardous in engaging the publique stock 
into a long, or costly war. ‘i 

3. Fraught with hazard or risk; perilous; risky. 

Hazardous insurance, an insurance effected at a high 
premium, on a life, building, etc. exposed to more than 
average risks, Hazardous occupation table, an actuarial 
table showing the probability of life in trades or professions 
the members of which are exposed to more than average risks, 

1618 Botton Florus 1. xvii. (1636) 5t A most hazzardous 
War. 167x Mitton P. R. ut. 228 The enterprize so 
hazardous and high, 1783 Watson PAilip III (1839) 47 
‘The most hazardous enterprise in which he had ever been 
engaged. 1856 Froupe Hist. Hug. (1858) I. v. 419 To 
attempt to analyse the motives of a double-minded man is 
always a hazardous experiment. 

Ha:zardously, adv. [f. prec. +-ny2.] Ina 
hazardous manner ; venturesomely; perilously. 

161x Corcr., Audacieusement, boldly, aduenturously .. 
hazardously, daringly. 1664 H. More Myst, Inigo. 44 
Grotius his either judgment or conscience does very Ancor 
ously lie at the stake. 1822-56 Dr Quincey Cov/ess, (1862) 
252 Lord Bacon said once too boldly and hazardously [etc.]. 
1883 Brack Shandon Bells xxxiii, Cottages ,. apparently 
clinging hazardously to the ascent, 

Ha‘zardousness. [f. as prec.+-NnuESS.] The 
quality of being hazardous; riskiness; perilousness, 

1682 H. More Axnot. Glanvill’s Lux O, 219 The hazard- 
ousness of these terms. 1694 KerrLewEeLL Comp, Perse- 
cuted 74 That no difficulties, or hazardousness of these 
assemblies, may make us indifferent about thy service. 
1874 Stupps Const. Hist. I. vi. 141 The hazardousness of 
their employments. 

+Hazardry. Ols. Also 3 hasarderye, 4-6 
-drie, -drye (6 hasarttrie). [f. OF. type *Zasar- 
derie, f. hasardeur FAZARDER ; see -ERY.] 

1. The playing at hazard; dicing ; gambling, 

1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 195 Ydelnesse hem ssal brynge to 
synne lecherye, To tauerne, and to sleube, and to hasarderye. 
1386 Cuaucer Pari, 7. 262 Now wol I yow deffenden 
hasardrye. a1555 LynpEsay Tragedy 306 Leif hasarttrie. 
1562 Lreicnh Armorie (1612) 78 Hazardrye and going to 
common Taverns. 1590 SPENSER /, Q. 1. i. 57 Some fel 
to hazardry, 

2. The incurring of risk ; venturesomeness. vare. 

1590 SPENSER /. Q. 11. v. 13 Hasty wroth, and heedlesse 
hazardry, Doe breede repentaunce late, and lasting infamy. 


Haze (héiz), sd. [Of obscure origin, 

Not known till nearly a century after Hazy a., so that it 
may bea back-formation from that word. For the derivation, 
connexion with OF. asu, haswe ‘grey , has been suggested 5 
but there isa long gap in time between the words, and there 
are difficulties both of form and early sense : see Haze v.?] 

1. An obscuration of the atmosphere near the 
surface of the earth, caused by an infinite number 
of minute particles of vapour, etc. in the air. In 
18th c. applied to a thick fog or hoar-frost ; but 
now usually to a thin misty appearance, which 
makes distant objects indistinct, and often arises 


from heat (Aeat-haze). 

1706 Puittirs (ed, Kersey), Haze, a Rime, a thick Fog. 
1721 Bary, A Hase,a thick Fog or Rime. 1755 JOHNSON, 
Haze, fog; mist. 1795 Burke Regic. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 
4 To trust ourselves to the haze and mist and doubtful lights 
of that changeable week, 1823 F. Crissorp Ascent Mt. 
Blanc 23 A circle of thin haze .. marked dimly the limits 
between heaven and earth. 1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed 
Sea viii. 128 Till he disappeared in the silvery night haze. 
1833 M. Scorr Yom Cringle xix. (1859) 526 A hot haze 
hung over the whole. 1849 D, P. Tuomson Jntrod. 
Meteorol. 114 When..the temperature falls below the dew- 
point, the moisture becomes visible in the form of a haze, 
mist, or fog ; haze when there is merely an obscuration near 
the surface of the earth; mist when it presents a defined 
outline, resting on, or hovering a few feet above the ground ; 
fog when the humid vesicles are so numerous as to produce 
a general obscuration in the atmosphere, 1863 Gro. Exior 
Romola, xiv, There was a thin yellow haze from incense 
mingling with the breath of the multitude. 189r Mrs, 
OurpHant Yerusalem 435 The soft hills on the other side in 
a haze of sunshine. ; : 3 

b. zransf. Something having a misty appear- 
ance, or obscuring the view. 

1879 St. George’s Hosp. Repis. 1X. 526 Ulceration [in the 
eye] .. sufficiently deep to leave a permanent haze, 1891 
Doucaut Beggars Ald 181 The copse..showed nothing but 
a haze of gray and reddish twigs. 

2. fig. A condition of intellectual vagueness and 


indistinctness; the obscurity of a distant time. 

«1797 Burke (T.), In the fog and haze of confusion all is 
enlarged, 1843 MrAtx in Wonconf III. 489 A haze of false 
and wretched morality. 1873 Burton Hist, Scot. I. i. 44 
The annalists.. were peopling the haze with obscure persons. 
1879 MeCartuy Own 7imes I. xxix. 362 No shade or faint 
haze of a doubt appeared anywhere. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Comm. III. Ixxx. 55 Nor do their moral and religious 
impulses remain in ae soft haze of self-complacent senti- 
ment. 


3. Comb.,as haze-cradled, haze-hung adjs, ; haze- 
fire, brilliantly luminous mist. 


HAZEL. 


1842 Faner Styr. Lake, etc. 328 The Carpathian chain, 
A fence of white haze-fire Compassing the plain. 1852 M, 
ARNOLD Sxmmer Night 21 The blue haze-cradled moun- 
tains spread away. 1894 Rev. of Rev. Feb. 170 The low and 
haze-hung country. 

Hence Haszeless a., free from haze. 

1874 TYNDALL in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 826 A calm and 
hazeless atmosphere. 

Haze (héiz), v.1 [Cf. OF. haser (1450 in Godef.) 
‘irriter, piquer, facher, insulter, aiguillonner’.] 

1. trans. To affright, scare; to scold; also, to 
punish by blows. dial. 

1678 Littteton Lat. Dict., To haze or hawze one, fer- 
terrefacio, clamore obtundo, 1721 BaiLey, ase, to afright 
withasudden Noise. /é7d., Hawze, to confound or frighten, 
to stun one with Noise. C[ountry Word]. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. 
Gloss,, Haze, to scold; also, to beat. 1881 WV. Linc. Gloss., 
f/aze, to thrash soundly; to upbraid. 

2. Naut. To punish by keeping atdisagreeable and 
unnecessary hard work ; to harass with overwork. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast viii. 18 Every shifting of the 
studding-sails was only to ‘haze’ the crew. Vote. Let an 
officer once say ‘I'll haze you’, and your fate is fixed. You 
will be ‘ worked up’, if you are not a better man than he is. 
1846 J. R. Browne Ztch. Whaling Cruise (1850) 187 The 
captain disliked him .. and continually hazed him for his 
awkwardness, 1893 J. A. Barry S. Brown's Bunyip, etc. 
“8 Now then, fore-top, there, shift your pins, or I'll haze you. 

. To subject to cruel horseplay (as practised by 
American students); to bully. U.S. See Hazine 3 


1850 Poem bef. Iadma 22 in B. H. Hall College Was. 
(1856) 251 "Tis the Sophomores rushing the Freshmen to 
haze. 1868 in G, M. Sloane Life ¥. MacCosh xiv. (1896) 
216 Did you not hear that he had been hazed? .. They 
gagged his mouth .. shaved his head, then put him under 
the pump, and left him tied on the campus. Jéz:¢., I called 
the hazed student to my house. 1886 Century Mag. 905/1 
Two of our roughs began to haze him. 1887 Lifpincott’s 
Mag. Aug. 293 The man who assists in hazing you in Fresh- 
man year, and who compels you to stand on a street-corner 
and scan Greek verse for the edification of the by-standers, 
lbid., Hazing, in its offensive signification, is practically 
dead and buried at Yale. 

4. intr. To frolic, ‘lark’. U.S. 

1848 V. Y. Com. Adv. 2 Dec. (Bartlett), W. had been 
drinking and was hazing about the street at night. 1855 
H. A. Wisk Tales for Marines (ibid.), Hazin’ round with 
Charity Bunker and the rest 0’ the gals. 

5. Haze about, to roam about aimlessly ; to loaf 
about. [? Associated with Hazy 2 b.] 

1841 Tazt’s Mag. VIII. 592 It would be idle to follow 
{her]..in hazing about—a capital word that, and one worthy 
of instant adoption—among the usual sights of London. 
1870 Mrs. Prentiss Let, in Lifé (1882) 335 ‘The boys are 
hazing about. 

Haze, v.2 [In sense 1, related to Haze 5d., 
Hazy a.; perh. a back-formation from the latter ; 
in sense 2 from the sb.] 

1. intr. To drizzle. dial. 

1674-91 Ray NV. C. Words 36 Tt hazes, it misles, or rains 
small rain. 1808 J. Bartow Columb. 1. 33 O’er Valladolid’s 
regal turrets hazed The drizzly fogs from dull Pisuerga 
raised, 1825 Brocxerr JV, C. Gloss., Haze, to drizzle, to 
be foggy. ‘ , 

2. trans. To make hazy, to involve in a haze. 
Hence Hazed ///. a. 

180r ANNA SewArD Le?/, (1811) V. 353 The noble moun- 
tains..are here [i.e. in the picture] softened and hazed away 
into indistinctness. 188. R, G. H{ite] Vorces zn Solit. 180 
‘The hazed sun with lurid weakness stared. 

Haze, v.83 dial. trans. To dry. 

a 1825 Forny Voc. E. Anglia, Haze, to dry linen, etc. by 
hanging it up in the fresh air..any thing so exposed is said 
to be hazed, as rows of corn or hay, when a brisk breeze 
follows a shower. 1863 Morton Cyc. Agric. (E. D. S.), 
Hazed, surface-dried. 

+ Haze=/a' ’s, syncop. form of have us. Obs. 

a1553 Upati Royster D, m1. iv. (Arb.) 49 Nay and ye 
will haze, haze .. And ye will not haze, then giue vs our 
geare againe. 

Hazel! (hztz’l). Forms: 1 hesel, hesil, 
heesl, sesil, 3 hasle, asele, 3-4 hesel, 4-6 hasil, 
4-7 -ell(e, 4-8 hasel(e, 5 hesil(1, -yl(le, -elle, 
5-6 hasill, 6 -ille, -yll(e, heasle, (.S¢. hissill), 
6-7 hazell, 6-8 hasle, 7 hassel, hassle, 7~ hazel, 
hazle, (mod.Sc. heazle, heezle), [OE. hxsel =. 
MDnu. /azel(are, Du. hazel(aar, LG. hassel, OHG. 
hasal masc., hasala fem. (MHG., mod.G. hasel f.), 
ON. has! (Sw., Da. hassel) :—OTeut. *hasalo-z :— 
pre-Teut. *Adsolos=L. corulus, corylus, OIr. coll 
(:—*cos?). ON. had also hes/z neut. (:—*hasili-) 
whence app. north. ME. hese/, hesy/,mod.Sc. heezle.] 

1. A bush or small tree of the genus Cory/us, 
having as its fruit a nut. The European species, 
C. Avellana, grows to a small tree; the North 
American species are C. Americana, a shrub form- 
ing dense thickets, and the Beaked or Cuckold 


Hazel, C. rostrata, found in Canada, etc. 

There are other species, as the Constantinople or Turkey 
Hazel, C. Colurna, Japanese Hazel, C. heterophylla. 

a7zoo Epinal Gloss. 236 Corylus, haesil [50 aesil]. a 800 
Erfurt Gloss. 536 Corylus, haesl. c1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 
96 Heesles ragu, & holen rinde nibewearde. c¢ 1205 Lay. 
8697 Hasles [c 1275 aseles] ber greowen. @ 1307 Thrush §- 
Night. in Hazl. E P. P. 1. 50 Somer is comen with loue to 
toune..The note of hasel springeth, 1387-8 T. Usk Test. 
Love 1. vi. 5 If thou desire grapes thou goest not to the 
Hasell. ¢ 1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xviii. 83 It es lyke vnto 
pe floure of pe hesill, bat springes oute eos ey lefes, 


HAZEL. 


1440 Promp. Parv. 238/1 Hesyl, tre, cornulus. 1538 
Leann /tin. V. 67 The Place wher the Town was ys al 
over growen with Brambles, Hasylles, and lyke Shrubbes. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens v1. lviil. 733 ‘There be two sortes of 
Hasel or wood Nut trees. 1 Drypen Virg. Past. v. 4 
Beneath the grateful Shade, Which Hazles, intermix’d with 
Elms, have made. 1769 Home Fatal Disc.v, A dell, whose 
sloping sides are rough With thick-grown hazel. 1861 
Detamer Kitch. Gard. 153 The variegated and Purple 
Hazels are ornamental shrubs of some esteem. 


b. The wood of this tree. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 54 Ther is a lake that torneth 
hasell in to asshe and asshe in to hasell. 1634 Pracnam 
Gentl. Exerc. xxi. 251, I leave it to their [Anglers’] owne 
discretion, whether to use either Haysell, or Cane. 1665 J. 
Wess Stone-Heng (1725) 161 Hasle was the Material of which 
the Stakes were at first made. 


e. A stick or rod of this wood. 

1603 OwENn Pembrokesh. (1891) 276 The horsemens cudgell 
..to be a hasell. 1649 G. DanieL 77inarch., Rich. TL 
cxxxy, The Hassle soe will bend (A Rhabdomancie, was 
observ'd of old) Stretch’d on the Earth, vnto a Mine of 
Gold. 1686 N. Cox Gent/. Recreat. 1. 71 Let the Angler 
fit himself with a Hazle of one piece or two set conveni- 
ently together. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa xxi. (1749) I. 
144 Mr. Solmes..fell to gnawing the head of his hazel. 

d. Short for hazel-nzt. 

160r Hotianp Pliny xv, xxii. (R.), As for other nuts, their 
meat is solide and compact, as we may see in filberds and 
hazels, 

e. Oil of hazel, a jocular name for an oil alleged 
to be contained in a green hazel rod, and to be the 
efficacious element in a sound drubbing ; 40 anoint 
with oil of hazel, to drub with a hazel rod. So 
sap of hazel in the same sense: cf. hazel-oz/, 4 c. 

c1678 Roxb. Ball. (1882) IV. 359 Take you the Oyl of 
Hazel strong; With it anoint her Body round. 

2. Applied with qualification to other plants, as 
Evergreen Hazel, Guevina Avellana; Austra- 
lian H., Pomaderris lanigera of N.S. Wales, P. 
apetala of Victoria; WircH or WycH H4zE1, q.v. 

3. The reddish brown colour of a ripe hazel-nut. 


b. aaj. Of this colour; used esp. of eyes. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) Il. 82 The different 
colours of the eye are the dark hazle, the light hazle, the 
green, the blue, the grey, the whitish grey. 1805 T. HarraL 
Scenes of Life 1. 52 An eye .. the index of an intelligent 
soul; it was a full, bright hazel. 1829 Lytron Disowned 5 
Of a light hazel in their colour. 

b. 1592 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. m. i. 22 Thou wilt quarrell 
with a man for cracking Nuts, hauing no other reason, but be- 
cause thou hast hasell eyes. ¢1730Swirt Dick, a Maggot 4 
You know him by his hazel snout. 1743-51 G. Epwarps 
Nat. Iist. Birds 69 The Eye of a yellowish Hazel Colour. 
1805 Scotr Last Minstr. v1. xix, O’er her white bosom 
stray'd her hazel hair. 1813 — Rokedy iv. v, Her full dark 
eye ofhazelhue, 1848 Lyrton Harold vu. ii, In the quick 
glance of his clear hazel eye. 

4. attrib. and Combd.,as hazel bank, bavin, bough, 
bower, bush, copse, cover, leaf, rod, staff, stick, twig, 
wand, etc.; hazel-hooped, -leaved adjs. 

a@1307 Thrush & Night. 106 in Hazl. 2. P. P. I. 54 
Fowel, thou sitest on hasel bou. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 
(Camden) 22 (Promp.) It was lytelle as a hesylle styke. 1584 
R. Scor Discov. Witcher. x. vii. (1886) 147 There must be 
made vpon a hazell wand three crosses. 1596 SHAKs. 7'am. 
Shr. i. i, 255 Kate like the hazle twig Is straight, and 
slender. 1678 Butter Hud. 1, ii. 1547 He’s mounted on 
a hazel bavin. 1727-46 ‘THomson Swsmer 1269 Close in the 
covert ofa hazel copse. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 
(ed. 2) 59 Budge barrels .. hazle hooped. 1855 TENNYSON 
Brook 171, 1 slide by hazel covers. 1858 Hocce Veg. Kingd. 
693 Hazel rods have been supposed to have magical proper- 
ties, as it was of them that the a@vining-vod was formed, 1864 
Sowerby's Eng. Bot. 111. 193 Hazel-leaved Bramble. 1880 
Encycl. Brit. X1. 549/t The virtue of the hazel wand was 
supposed to be dependent on its having two forks. 

pb. From sense 3. 

1769-74 J. Grancer Biogr. Hist. Eng. (R.), Cherry 
cheeked, hazel-eyed, brown haired. 1787 Winter Sysi. 
Hush, 24 Black and hazle colour soils. 1806 ForsyrH 
Beauties Scott. VV. 228 A deep hazel-coloured loam. 1886 
Ruskin Preferita I. v. 141 A dark hazel-eyed, slim-made, 
lively girl. 189: Mrs, ALexanper Wom. Heart 1. 3 Large 
hazel-brown eyes. 

c. Special combs.: hazel carpet, a geometer 
moth, Czdaria corylata; hazel crotties, the lichen 
Stecta pulmonaria; haxzel-fly, Phyllopertha horlé- 
cola, also an artificial fly imitating it ; hazel hoe, 
“a grubbing hoe for working in brush and bushes’ 
(Knight Dect. Mech.); +hazel-mouse [Ger. hase/- 
maus], the common dormouse (A/uscardinus avel- 
lanarius) ; hazel-oil (humorous) : seete; hazel- 
rag, -raw= hazel crottles; + hazel-rise [cf. Ger. 
haselreis], a twig or bough of the hazel; hazel- 
rough (U..S.), a hazel copse; hazel-worm [Ger. 
haselwurm], the blind-worm (Maunder’s Treas. 
Nat. Hist. 1854). Also HazEL-GRoUSE, etc. 

1796 WirHerinG Brit. Plants (ed. 4) IV. 55 Lungwort. 
Hazel Rag, or *Hazel Crottles..On the trunks of old trees. 
a Best Angling (ed. 2) 117 The Welchman’s Button, or 
*Hasle-Fly, 1883 A. Ronatps Fly-Fisher's Entomol. (ed. 9) 
104 Hazel Fly, Coch-A-Bondhu. 1607 TorseLt Four-/- 
Beasts (1658) 423 Of the Nut-mouse, *Hasel-mouse, or Fil- 
bird-mouse..so called because they feed upon Hasel-nuts 
and Filbirds, 1825 Jamieson, *Haze/-o7/, a cant term, used 
to denote a drubbing, 1894 Crockett Raiders 46 Ye shall 
suffer for this, if there’s hazel oil in Dumfries. 1565-73 
Coorer Thesaurus, Pulmonaria, after some lungeworte : 
after other *hasel ragge. "778 Licutroor Flora Scot. 
(1789) 83 Lungwort Lichen..*Hazleraw, Scotis. 13.. Ay 
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Alis. 3293 (Bodl. MS.) Whan notte brounep on *hesel rys. 
a1880 Christis Kirke Gr.xvi, Heich Hutchon with a hissil 
ryss. 1893 Advance (Chicago) 23 Nov., Among the *hazel- 
roughs are still a few chewinks. 

Ha‘zel’, hazle, Also hassell, hasel(l. [Of 
uncertain origin; known first in attrib. use or 
comb,, and in the adj. Haze.iy 1, 

Markham's hassell ground, hassell earth, correspond to 
Ger. hasselboden ‘ ground consisting of gravel, reddish clay, 
and somewhat black earth’ (Grimm), said also to be called 
in Switzerland haselerde. The latter implies connexion or 
association with hase? Hazew}, and» some would so explain 
the word in Eng., with reference to the colour of hazel 
ground, its suitableness for hazel, or other reason.] 

1. A kind of freestone:; see quots. Zocal. 

185s Puitiies Aan. Geol. Gloss., Hazle, a hard, often 
cherty, gritstone. 1883 Grestry Gloss. Coal Mining, 
Hazle, a tough mixture of sandstone and shale. A 

2. attrib. and Comb. Consisting of a mixture of 
sand or gravel, clay, and earth, as hazel earth, 


ground, loam, mould, sotl, etc. 

1613 MarkHam Eng. Husbandman t. 1. vi. (1635) 36 If it 
bee a rich hassell ground. Jdid. xiii. 83 Blacke Clay mixt 
with red Sand, which. .is called of Husbandmen an hassell 
earth, 1616 SurFLt. & Marku. Country Farme 556 Any 
mixed earths or hasell-grounds which are clayes and sands 
or clayes and gravells mixed together. 1686 Pror Sta/- 
Jordsh. 341 The manner of tillage that is also given light or 
hasel mould. 1789 77ans. Soc. Arts I. 165 A field of good 
hazle loam. 1796 J. Boys Agric. Kent (1813) 70 ‘To make 
summer-fallows on light land, such as hazel loam, sand, 
gravel or chalk, 1846 J. Baxter Lzbr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 
4) II. 26 On all soils, except those of a deep hazel mould or 


sandy loam. 
Hazeled (hé-z’ld), a. [See -zp2.] a. Full of 
b. Of a hazel colour. 


or clad with hazel bushes. 

1566 GascoIGNE Yocasta Wks. (1587) 115 Eyes .. whose 
hazeled light Shadows of dreadful death be come to close. 
1651 Wittie Primrose’s Pop. Err. 159 Hazled cocks, which 
are quick for motion,..strong to fight. 18.. in Miss Pratt 
Flower, Pl. 1, 148 Up yon hazel’d slope. 1853 G. JoHNSTON 
Nat, Hist. E. Bord. 1. 263 In our hazled deans. 

+ Hazelen, a. Ols. Forms: 1 heslen, 4 ha- 
selne, heslyn. [f. Hazen! + -En4 (= Ger. haseln): 
cf. HaLsen a.] Of or pertaining to the hazel. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 104 Zenim..heslenne sticcan opbe 
ellenne. 1388 Wycuiir Pref, Ef. 72 Of the haselne 3erd. 


?a1400 Morte Arth. 2504 Holtis and hare woddes with 
heslyne schawes. 


Hazel grouse. =next. 

1783 Latuam Hist. Birds s.v. Grouse, Hazel Grouse. 
Flaselhuhn. 1862 Mepiock tr. Schedler's Treas. Sc. 538 
Under the section of grouse .. we note .. the black grouse 
(Tletrao] tetrix), and the hazel grouse (7. Jonasia). 1883 
Cassell’s Nat. Hist. 1V.141 The Hazel Grouse .. does not 
come to England, but is found over Northern Europe and 
North Asia, and is a pretty bird with a fine crest. 

Hazel-hen. [transl. mod.G. hase/huhn, f. hasel 
Haze + Awhn hen.] The European ruffled grouse 


(Bonasia sylvestris). 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. §& Min. Introd., The .. heath- 
cock, hasle-hen, land duck. 1822 T. Mircuett Avistoph. 
II. 195 Floundering in the dirt like hazle-hens. 1893 Dazly 
News 11 Mar. 5/3 Ptarmigan and hazel hens are now the 
only inexpensive game procurable. 

Hazeline (héi:zélm). [See -1nr.] An alco- 
holie distillate from the Witch Hazel, Hamamelis 
virginica. 

1881 Neruercuirt in Brit, Med. Frnl. 18 June, The new 
product of Hamamelis Virginica called ‘Hazeline’. 1882 
W. Symes in Lancet 4 Nov., Hazeline was highly recom- 
mended two years ago for cases of haemoptysis. 

Hazelly (héi-z’li), a1 [cf. Hazen2.] Consisting 
of a mixture of sand, clay, and earth. 

1587 FiLeminc Contnu. Holinshed X11. 1543/1 The stuffe 
carried. .for the erection of the walles at Dover, was earth, 
being of a haselie mould, chalke and sleech. 1707 MortIMER 
fTusb, 1. (1708) 53 All sorts of Land may be reduced to 
Sandy, Gravelly, Chalky, Stony, Rocky, Hazely, Black- 
earth, Marsh or Boggy, and Clay-land. 17253 BrapLey 
Fam. Dict, s.v. Pine, Auy dry Soil, especially light hazelly 

3rick Earth will do. 1796 C. MArsHALL Garden, xix. (1813) 
383 The soil proper for carnations is a hazelly or sandy 
loam, procured from a pasture, 

Hazelly, 2.2 [f. Hazenl+-y.] Abounding 
in or clad with hazel bushes. 

1790 Burns Elegy Henderson 20 Ye hazly shaws and 
briery dens! 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 942 Vhe Steep 
and hazelly banks of the Woodburn. 1835 CLarE Rural 
Muse 158 From the hazelly wood, 


Hazel-nut (h2'z’ljnvt). Forms: see Hazen 
and Nur, [OE. hase/hnutu=Du. hazelnoot, LG. 
haselnot, hasselnot, OHG. hasalnuz, mod.G. hasel- 


nusz.) The nut of the hazel, a well-known fruit. 

725 Corpus Gloss. 33 Abelena, haeselhnutu. c 1050 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 345/15 Adedlana, haslhnutu. c¢ 1350 
Will. Palerne 1811 Hasel-notes, & ober fruit. .pat in forest 
growen. c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Dyamaundes 
.-of be mykilnes of hesill nuttes. 1577 B. Goocr Heves- 
bach's Hush, 11. (1586) 95 b; Among Nattes, is also .. the 
Hasell Nuttes, a kinde whereof is the Filberte. 1870 Yeats 
Nat. Hist. Comm. 207 The common hazel nut yields an oil 
most valuable for the delicate machinery of watches. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as hazel-nut ot, tree, etc. 

cr1oso Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 457/14 Nuculeus, sine 
nucleus, heeslhnute cy~fel. 1762 W. Hupson Flora 
Anglica, Corylus stipulis ovatis, etc., common Hazel-nut- 
tree. 1884 Cassell’s Dict. Cookery 310 Hazel-nut Cakes. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hazel nut ott.. is pale yellow..and 
is not a drying oil. 

Ha‘zel-tree. The hazel, Corylus Avellana. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 575/45 Corudus, an haseltre. 


HAZY. 


1873-80 Barret Aly. H 207 An hasell tree, or nut tree, a 
filbert tree. 1656 Cow.try Pindar. Odes, To Mr. Hobs 
Note, Virgula Divina, or a Divining Wand, is a two-forked 
Branch of a Hazel-Tree, which is used for the finding out 
either of Veins, or hidden Treasures of Gold and Silver. 
1832 Tennyson JZay Queen 14 On the bridge beneath the 
hazel-tree. 

Hazel-wood. 

1. A wood or thicket of hazel bushes. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 1174 From hasel-wode, there 
Ioly Robin pleyde. 1864 TENNyson Zn. Ard. 7 A hazel- 
wood By autumn nutters haunted. 

2. The wood or timber of the hazel. 

1573-80 Baret Adv. H 208 The magnificent and heroicall 
vertues of the haselwood. 1848 Sir J. G. WiLkinson 
Dalmatia & Montenegro I. 516 On the neighbouring moun- 
tains much hazelwood grows. 

+3. In phrase hazelwoods shake, or merely hazel- 
qwood ! (in Chaucer) app. =Of course. Ods. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 841 (890) A ryng quod he, ye 
haselwodes shaken, Ye Nece myne pat ryng moste han a 
stone Pat myhte a dede man a-lyue maken. /did. v. 505 
Ye haselwode poughte pis Pandare, And to hym self ful 
sobrelich he seyde, God wot refreyden may pis hote fare. 

Ha‘zelwort. ev}. [An adaptation of 16the. 
Ger. haselwurtz, OHG. haselwurz (also hasel- 
wurzel), £. wurz herb, Wort, wzrzel root.] A 
book name in the herbalists for Asarabacca. 

[1ssx Turner Herbal 1. Eijb, Asarum is called .. in 
english folfote .. and asarabacca in duche hasell wurt: 
because it groweth abowte hasell tree rootes.] 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens i. v. 319 This herbe .. is called in English Asara- 
bacca, and folefoote, it may also be called Haselworte .. in 
Germanie Haselwurtz: in Brabant Haselwortel. 1597 
Gerarve Herbal u. cccvi. (1633) 837. 1706 Puitites (ed. 
Kersey), Cabarick, an Herb otherwise call’d Hazlewort 
[mispv. Harlewort]; so 1730-36 in Bartry (folio), 1862 
Meptock tr. Schadler’s Treas. Sc. 460 The Pipe tree.. 
and the Hazelwort. 

Hazen (héi-z’n), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also -an, | 
-on. [prob. from same source as Haze v.1: see 


-EN95.] trans. Toscare, terrify ; to scold, threaten. 

1605 Hist, Evordanus, Night .. sent .. fantasie for to 
hazan idle heads, 1630 Lennarp tr. Charron’s Wisd. 11. 
xiv. § 12 That custome ., to beat, and to box, and with 
strange words and out-cryes to hazen Children. 1647 
Hammonp /ower of Keys vii. 141 To awake, and hazen, and 
drive those that wil not be allured and drawn. [1893 
Wiltsh. Gloss., Hazon, to scold or threaten. ‘ Now dwoan’t 
’ee hazon the child for ’t.’] 

Hazer (héi-za1). US. [f. Haze v.1] One who 
hazes or practises cruel horseplay on another. 

1887 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 5 Sept. (heading) A 
Hazer in Trouble. 1888 //arfer’s Mag. Mar. 636/1 The 
hazers in college are the men..to whom the training and in- 
stincts of the gentleman are unknown, 

Hazily (héizili), adv. [f. Hazy+-ny 2.] In 
a hazy manner; dimly, indistinctly. Also fg. 

1833 L. Rivcuie Wand. by Loire 31 Theriver .. glittered 
hazily in the last rays of sunset. 1889 ‘ Riva’ Sheda III. 
iii. 36 The light and the shadows seemed to swim hazily 
before her sight. 1894 Advance (Chicago) 31 May, One is 
so likely to think hazily of African territory. 

Haziness (héi‘zinés). [f. Hazy +-nnss.] The 
quality of being hazy. 

1. Mistiness, fogginess. 

170g BerkeLEy 7%, Vision § 71 Though there be no 
extraordinary fog or haziness. 1748 Amson’s Voy. 1. x. 106 
‘The haziness of the weather. 1803 AZed. F¥rnl. IX. 315 
The sun ., being obscured by a general haziness in the 
atmosphere. 

2. The quality of being intellectually indistinct ; 
vagueness of mental perception ; uncertainty. 

1872 Lippon “lem. Relig. i. 25 In no department of 
human knowledge is haziness deemed a merit. 1882 Masson 
in Macm, Mag. XLV. 235 Carlyle himself seems to have 
become aware of the haziness of his dating of the transaction, 

Hazing, vi/. 5b. [f. Haze v.1+-1nel] 

1. A sound beating, a thrashing. 

1825 Gentl. Mag. XCV.1. 396, I gave him a hazing. 

2. Naut. See Haze v.1 2. 

1893 J. A. Barry S. Brown's Bunyip, etc. 285 The process 
is called ‘hazing’, The sufferer gets all the dirtiest and 
most disagreeable .. jobs to be found on shipboard. 

3. A species of brutal horseplay practised on 
freshmen at some American Colleges. : 

a1860 Harvard Mag. 1, 413 (Bartlett) The absurd and 
barbarous custom of hazing, which has long prevailed in 
the college. 1892 Daily News 28 June 5/3 ‘ Hazing’ at 
Yale has unhappily led to the death of an unfortunate young 
student named Rustin, and to a general denunciation of 
this custom as ‘stupid and brutal’. 1894 /é/d. 16 Oct. 5/4 
‘The freshman class of Princeton is smaller this autumn than 
last..due in part to the hazing outrages of recent years. 

Hazle, hazzle (ha'z’l), v. dal. [freq. of Haz 
v.38: see -LE. OF, had hasler as variant of haler 
to burn, to dry; but this was prob. not connected. ] 
a. ¢vans. To dry superficially. b. gtr. To be- 


come dry on the surface. 

1642 RoGers Naaman 886 Who by that happy wind of 
thine .. didst hazle and drie up the forlorne dregges and 
slime of Noahs deluge. @1825 Forpy Voc. £, Angtia, 
Flazle, to grow dry at top. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., 
fHlazzle, to dry slightly. ‘If the clothes don’t dry much, 
they'll hazzle’. 1893 Sheffield Gloss. Suppl., Hazzle, to 
dry slightly .. It is better, if the ground is damp, to let 
the sun hazzle the surface of the land before the second 
harrowing. 

Hazle, Hazly: see Wazentand 2, Hazeny a.2 


Hazy (hé'zi), a. Forms: 7 hawsey, heysey, 
hasie, -ey, haizy, 8 hazey, 7—- hazy. [In form, 


HE. 


as if from Haze sb. + -y; but known nearly a cen- 
tury before the sb., so that their mutual relation is 
uncertain, ‘The early forms also offer difficulty.] 

1. Ofthe atmosphere, weather, etc.: Characterized 
by the presence of haze; misty. (orig. aut.) In17- 
18th c. use = foggy; but now usually applied to a 
kind of atmospheric indistinctness less determinate 
than mist or fog, and often caused by heat. 

1625 [mpeachm. Dk. Buckhm. (Camden) 7 The weather 
beeing thicke and hawsey, the winde highe. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 27 Moistness of the Air .. which the Sea- 
men call a Heysey weather .. as though the Sun shine out 
bright, yet we cannot see his body, till nine aclock. 1665 
J. Wess Stone-Heng (1725) 183 An hasie Morning. 1666 
Phil. Trans. 1. 241 The Air being light, though moist and 
a little hazy. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 2 The 
Air was haizy and full of fogs and snow, so that we could 
not see far. a 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hazy Weather, 
when it is Thick, Misty, Foggy. 1748 Azson’s Voy. 1. vii. 
72 We had little wind, with thick hazy weather. 1799 VINCE 
Elem. Astron. xxi. (1810) 231 A diffused light, which made 
the air seem hazy. 1856 STANLEY Sinai §& Pad, i. (1858) 
64 It was too hazy to see anything in the distance. 

2. fig. Lacking intellectual distinctness; vague, 
indistinct, uncertain. 

1831 Lams Léa Ser. u. Newspapers 35 Vrs. Ago, A hazy 

. uncertain delicacy. 1862 Burton Bh.-Hunter (1863) 35 
His communications about the material wants of life were 
hazy.) 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. iti, Some hazy idea. 
1874 L. Srepnen Hours in Library (1892) I. vii. 211 The 
chief article of Rousseau’s rather hazy creed. 

b. Somewhat confused with drink. collog. 

1824 T. Hook Sayings §& Doings Ser. 1. Lriend of Family 
II. 10 Hazy, Sir — You understand ? smoking and drinking. 
1842 Baruam Jvgol. Leg. Ser. u. St. Cuthbert, Staggering 
about just as if he were ‘hazy’, 


He (hz, hz), pers. pron., 3rd sing. masc. nome. 
Ferms: see below. [The simplest form of the 
(orig. demonstr.) base 4z-, which supplies not only 
the pronoun forms him, his, her, (h)zt, (h)ent, but 
also the adverbs here, hence, hither. OE. he, hé 
was cogn. with OFris. Az, he (fem. Azz, neut. hit), 
OS. ht, he, hie. ‘The other old Teutonic langs. 
(with OS. in the oblique cases) have parallel forms 
from stem z-; OHG. 77, ev, Goth. zs. Fragments 
of a i- stem, in sense ‘this’, are found, however, 
in Gothic, in dat. Azmma, acc. m. and n. hina, 
hita; they differ only in the initial % from the 
corresponding inflexions of zs ‘he’. In OHG. the 
East Franconian had also fer in place of the 
usual OHG. er, ‘he’. In English, the typical 
form in all ages has been ez, from which emphasis 
probably produced heo, hye, hee, and tonelessness 
Aid, d, which last long prevailed in representations 
-of familiar speech, as in the dramatists, and is 
still a prevalent dialect form. Jn OE. the base he 
supplied all parts of the third personal pronoun, 
singular and plural; it was thus inflected: 


SING, Masc, FEM. NEUT. PLURAL. 
Nom. he, he ~ hfo, héo, hfe,hi | hit | hf, hie, héo, hig 
Acc. hiene, hine (hyne) | hie, hf (héo) hit hf, hie, héo, hiz 
Dat. him (hym) hiere, hire (hyre) | him | him, heom (hym) 
Gen. his (hys) hiere, hire (hyre)| his | hiera, hira, heora 


t. Inall the cognate languages, even in the early period, 
certain parts of the /z- or z stem were lost, and supplied by 
the corresponding parts of the demonstrative base syd, a 
derivative of sé, Sr, This extended to English also in the 
rith or 12th c. when the fem. hzo, heo, became supplanted 
by the fem, demonstrative so, syo, which appears as sco, 
scho=sho in northern, and sce=shz in midl., now Sue, q.v. 
In the south and west feo (ho, hoo) survived in literature 
till the r5th c. and is still native in the dialects in various 
forms ; but sie has been the only literary Eng. form since the 
introduction of printing. In the oblique cases Her remains. 

2. The original plural has been supplanted by a plural 
of the demonstrative ‘iat, In the northern dial. ¢gs50, the 
O.E. Ad, plural of Avt, was often used instead of Aza, hi; 
within the next two centuries the equivalent ON. Aez-r 
must have been adopted, as it appears ¢1200 in full use in 
Orm. as e33, whence the later ¢hey, thei, thay, thai, which 
gradually spread south, and before 1500 superseded Az, hy, 
first in the nominative, and then also in the other cases, so 
that the plural forms are now they, them, their. But a 
relic of the earlier pronoun survives, in southern dialect and 
colloquial use, in the dat.-accus. 4e#z, commonly written ev. 

3. The original accusative forms have everywhere, except 
in the neuter, been replaced by an extended use of the 
dative: this began in the midl. dial. before 1000, and was 
completed in the southern by 1350. In this change, the 
analogy of the 1st and 2nd persons was followed (see Me). 

‘races of the original acc. sing. masc. Aime remain as e7, 
’2 (un), in southern dialects: see Hin. 

4. In the neuter the ace. 47# remained, and also displaced 
the dative Ai; in all constructions /é¢ lost its initial 
between 12th and rsth c. in Standard English; and in 16- 
17th c, the original neuter genitive 47s was displaced first 
by z¢, and then by 7?’s, 7ts. 

5. The genitive cases his, hire, hire, (their), were treated 
after 1100, on the earlier analogy of mine, thine, our, your, 
as adjectives, and inflected to agree with substantives ; the 
plurals is-e, hir-e were still used by Wyclif. Like the 
other possessives, they also developed two forms, an ad- 
jective and an absolute, the latter being hers, theirs (the 

-s of which was originally the possessive ’s); isis was 
used by Wyclif, but in mod.Eng. As and 7¢s take no 
additional s in the absolute form. His#, hern, theirn 
(perhaps by false analogy with sy, mine) appear in 16thc. 
in mid]. counties, but are now only dialectal. The changes 
which these, originally genitives of the Personal Pronoun, 
have undergone, make it more convenient in modern 
gramunar to treat them separately as Possessive Pronouns. 
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The present inflexion of this pronoun (with its derived 
possessives) is therefore: 


SING. MASC, FEM. NEUT. PLURAL. 
Nom. he (she] it [they] 
“lee, c : 

Dat. i him her it [them] 
Possess, adj. his her its [their] 
absol. his hers its [theirs] 


The following explanations and illustrations refer only to 
the nominative singular masculine He; the other inflexional 
parts are treated separately, each in its alphabetical place. 
So also the now collog. ‘Em, formerly Hem ‘them’, the 
obs. or dial. Hxo (oo) ‘ she’, H1 ‘ they’, Hin (dial. ’e7, ’222) 
‘him’, the ME. Hemi (dial. sez, mun) ‘them’, the early 
ME. Hise ‘her’, and Hise ‘them’, and the dial. Hisn, 
Hern, THEIRN.] 

A. Forms. 

a, I-he (6-7 h’); 8. 2-3 hi; y. 2 heo, 3-4 
3e, ghe; 5. 3 hw; «. 3-4 ha, 4 ho; ¢. 3 ©, 3-9 
(dial.) ~; 7. 4-5 hye, 0 hie; 6. 4-7 hee. 

a. ¢893 K. A‘LFRED Ovos. 1. i. §13 He cwxd pet he 
bude on hers lande. ¢1386 Cuaucer Prod. 636 Thanne 
wolde he speke and crie as he were wood. 1598 Marston 
Sco. Villanie x. H iij b, H’ath made a common-place booke 
out of plaies, 7647 Warp Sip. Cobler 85 And when h’ 
hath done, ’tis good to lay ’t aside. 

B. ¢x175 Lamb. Hon. 29 And cwesden in his bonke par hi 
bid. a@1200 Moral Ode 221 Neure in helle hi com. 

y. @31175 Cott. Hom. 217 Heo [God] is hefone liht. Jd. 
225 Heo and his wif pba bearn 3estriende. a@rzgo Owl § 
Night. 874 Mid mine songe ich hine pulte That ghe groni 
for his gulte. ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 123 Tho 3e [Jesus] was bote 
twelf wynter ald, 

6. cxz0g Lay. 23113 He hafed al his kineriche bi-quede 
her Lodde. 

e. c1250 Kent, Serm. in O. E. Misc. 27 Gob, ha seide, into 
bethleem, J/éi¢. 30 Ha maket of bo watere wyn, c¢1320 
R. Brunne Medit. 573 pey hye hym, and ho gop withoutyn 
any stryfe, 1340 Ayend. 30 Ha beat and smit and wyf and 
children,..ase ha were out of his wytte. 

¢. ¢ 1205 Lay. 15636 E [c1275 he] wende bat he ilad weore 
limen for to leosen. c1250 Meid. Maregrete \xiv, FE cleped 
ford malcus is monquellere. 1250-1610 [see A fron.]. 1756 
A. Murrny Affrentice. i, I got as far as the jesuit before a 
went out of town. 1864 Tennyson Worth. Farmer (Passim). 

yn. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 6376 And for he him so miseise 
y-seye Of prisoun aschaped, blibe was hye. c1s60 A. Scorr 
Poems (S.T.S.) iii. 4o Maist witt hes hie that moniest 
owrsylis. 1596 DaAtrympLe tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 50 The 
hie Salmonte haueng castne the meltis, and the sche sal- 
monte the Rounis. 

@. a1300 Cursor M, 17288+165 His name neuend hee. 
¢ 1386 CHaucer Cook's T. 2 Of a craft of vitailliers was hee. 
c 1440 [see B2]. 1567 [see B7]. 1575 Lanenam Let. (1871) 
23 Hee waz so loth to cum forward. 1611 Biste 7 vans. 
Pref. 1 Hee was no babe, but a great clearke. 1644 Mitton 
Areop. (Arb.) 37 That whereof before hee was so scrupulous, 

B. Senses and constructions. 

I. As proper masculine pronoun of the third 
person, nominative case. 

1, The male being in question, or last mentioned : 
Used of persons and animals of the male sex. 

c893 K. AStrrep Ovos.1.i. § 13 Ohthere sede .. bat he 
ealra Nordmonna norpmest bude. He cwad pet he bude 
on bem lande norbweardum wib ba Wests. cx1o00o Ags. 
Ps. (Th.) ix. [x.] 8 Drihten purhwunad on ecnesse. And he 
zearwad his dom-setl, and he demd ealre eorpan swyde 
emne. ¢c1175 Lamb. Hom. 7 Pis witezede dauid .. Pis he 
wite3ede bi drihtene purh pene halie gast. c1220 Bestiary 
146 De neddre .. If he naked man se, ne wile he him no3t 
neggen, oc he fled fro him als he fro fir sulde. 1388 Wycir 
Gen. iii. 6 And sche..get, and 3af to hir hosebonde, and he 
eet. a1400-50 Alexduder 1141 Pan drafe he sa to Damac 
with dukis and princes. c16z0o A. Hume &rit. Tongue 
(1865) 28 He is the noat of the male; as, he is a gud judge; 
he is a wyse man; he is a speedie horse. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. Ww. 297 For contemplation hee and valour form’d, For 
softness shee and sweet attractive Grace; Hee for God 
only, shee for God in him. 1678 Cupwortu Jnzed/. Syst. 1. 
1. § 4o. i. will go about to prove that there is something 
besides He-knows-not-what. 1697 DrypeEn Vive. Georg. 
iv. 700 He first, and close behind him follow’d she. 1835 
J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (1837) I. viii. 122 Our Saviour 
spake of man as he is. 


b. In some northern dialects (Westmorland, 
Cumberland, etc.), Ze is used instead of ¢houw or 
you, in addressing a boy or inferior (cf. Ger. Zr so 
used): e.g. ‘Well, Joe! where has he been? what 
is this he has brought me ?’ 

2. Of things not sexually distinguished: +a. 
Things grammatically masculine. Obs. b. Things 
personified as masculine, as mountains, rivers, oak- 
trees, etc. 

It is not easy to say when grammatical gender ceased to 
be used, this differing according to dialect. In dialect speech, 
he is still used for most things of definite shape, without 
any feeling of personification. 

a1200 Moral Ode 144 Swines brede is swide swete . swa is 
of wilde dore . alto dore he is abub[t]. ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 4o, 
Ichulle tellen him Wherfore be world was i-wrouht, And 
aftur how he was bi-tauht. ¢ 1386 CHAaucer Can, Yeon. 
Prol. §& T, 314 The Philosophres stoon Elixer clept .. With 
al oure sleighte he wol nat come vs to. ¢1440 CarGRAve 
Life St. Kath. v. 1379 Yet was this fyre soo horryble that 
hee..Brent men eke, ¢1449 Pecock Nefr. 4 This present 
book. .he schal have v. principal parties. /ézd. 8 An argu- 
ment if he be ful and foormal. .is mad of twey proposiciouns. 
1523 Firzners. Hush, §126 The better the stake wyll be 
dryuen whan he is well bounden, 1551 Turner //erbad 1. 
Cyja, Dyll..hath..a spokye top as fenell hath, whome he 
doth represent wonders nere. 1593 Suaks. Rich. //, 11. 
iii. 65 The blushing discontented Sunne.. When he perceiues 
the enuious Clouds are bent To dimme his glory. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus’ Descr. Germanic iv. 265 ‘That, euerie 
nation as he was strong, should not set himselfe in possession. 





HE. 


1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. u. 409 Jove’s own Tree... Full 
in the midst of his own Strength he stands..His Shade 
protects the Plains, his Head the Hills commands. 1823 
3YRON /s/and 1. i, The flashing .. Which robes the cannon 
as he wings a tomb. 1832 Tennyson New Vear’s Eve ii, To- 
night I saw the sun set: he set and left behind The good 
old year. 

3. Peculiar constructions: a. Used pleonasti- 
cally along with its noun. Common in ballad 
style, and now in illiterate speech. 

c1000 Prose Life St. Guthlac y. (1848) 32 Moyses erest 
and Helias hi feeston, and swylce eac se Hzlend..he feeste. 
1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 120 Pe kyng he sende aftur hem. 
a1300 Cursor M. 4055 Ioseph he sagh a night in sueuen. 
1430 Syr Tryam. 744 The kyngys sone of Armony..'To 
‘Tryamowre he ranne. 15.. Chevy Chase 74 The first man 
that did answer make, Was noble Percyhee. 1782 Cowrer 
Gilpin 85 ‘Fair and softly’, John he cried, But John he 
cried in vain. 1839 Loncr. Wreck of Hesperus iii, The 
skipper he stood beside the helm. 

4b. Erroneously for objective Azm. 

1560-2 WHITEHORNE Arte Warre (1573-4) II. 36a, These 
instrumentes helpeth much more him that besiegeth a towne 
then he that is besieged. 1594 MarLowe& Nasue Dido v. 
ii, Yet he, whose heart[’s] of adamant or flint, My tears nor 
plaints could mollify a whit. 1642tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bk. xi. 
§ 770. 338 It behoveth not he to be ready upon the land to 
make the feoffment. 

e. In s.w. dialects 4e is the emphatic objective, 
beside the unemphatic ’ev, ’w2z. ‘I zeed un drow 
it tu fee’, I saw him throw it to Azm. 

1863 Barnes Dorset Dial. 23 Gi'e the money to /, not fe. 
1878 ELwortuy Grammar of W. Somerset 34 Our objective 
hint is always un, 2, unless it is emphatic, when it is ee.. 
oe ded'n zai nowtirt tit ee, ‘she did not say anything 
to he’, 

d. He self: earlier form of himself nom., he 
himself: see SELF. 

ITI. As Antecedent pronoun, followed by relative, 
etc.; =OE. se, Je; Fr. celut; Ger. derjenige, der. 
(The neuter is ¢ha¢, the plural ¢hey or those.) 

4. The or that man, or person of the male sex 
(that or who...). Hence Jndefinitely, Any man, 
any one, one, a person (¢hat or who). 

a 1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Hom. 259 He sit on heh pat 
is ow on helpe. a1300 Cursor M. 3693 If pou be he i luue 
sa wele. c¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 2186 pis is he pat fader myn 
ordeyneb my lord to be. 1382 Wycuir Ps. xcili[i]. 9 He that 
plauntede the ere, shal he not heren? c1400 Maunpbev. 
Prol. (1839) 2 He that wil pupplische ony thing. 1523 
Lp. Berners /roiss. I. ix. 8 As he that was yong and lusty 
desiryng all honoure, 1526 Tinpate MMatz¢. xi. 15 He that 
hath eares to heare, let him here. 1581 Petrie Gwazzo's 
Civ. Conv. u. (1586) 77 There is not he, who is not glad 
with all his heart to be honoured. 1590 SpeNsER /. Q. 1. 
i. 43 He that the stubborne Sprites can wisely tame. 1590 
Suaxs. Mids. NV. u. i. 34 Are you not hee, That frights the 
maidens of the Villagree? 1712 Appison Sect. No. 441 P4 
He who considers himself abstractedly. 1842 Tennyson 
Vision of Sin 127 He that roars for liberty. 1859 — Elaine 
1083 He makes no friend who never made a foe. 

b. Followed by a prepositional phrase; as ‘he 
of Modena’, ‘he of the sevenfold shield’, ‘he with 
the scar on his face’. arch. 

1598 Suaxs. Merry W.1. i. 173 He in the red face had it, 
1644 Mitton Aveop. (Arb.) 39 If he of the bottomlesse pit 
had not long since broke prison. a182x Keats 2d Sonn, 
to Haydon, Great spirits now on earth are sojourning ; He 
of the cloud, the cataract, the lake. 

III. As demonstrative pronoun. 

5. He and he: this and that, the one and the 
other, both. arch. 

@1300 Cursor M. 16161 For he and he had samen ben, 
forwit selcuth wrath. ¢138x Cuaucer Parl, /oules 166 It 
likyth hym at wrastelyng for to be, And demyn 3it wher he 
do bet or he. 1513 DouGLas 4xeis vi. xil. 68 And gan 
begyn desyre, baith he and he, In bodeis 3it for to returne 
agane. 1535 Stewart Cro. Scot. I. 371 Talkand thai 
raid togidder to the toun, Hand for hand rycht hamelie 
he ard he. c1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue vii. (1865) 18 He 
snapped me on this hand and he on that. 1848 CLoucu 
Bothie iii, 20 Arthur..Leapt from the ledges with Hope, he 
twenty feet, he thirty. 1876 Tennyson /Yarodd Introd. Sonn., 
But he and he, if soul be soul, are where Each stands full face 
with all he did below. 

IV. As sd. (not changing in the objective). 

6. Man, person, personage. Amy he: any person 
whatever. avch. and Poet. 

1384 Cuaucer Ho. Fame ut. 979 And nat so sone 
departed nas That he fro him, thoo he ne mette With the 
thrid. 1472 Sir Joun Paston in Lett. No. 703 III. 59, I 
mente weell by my trowthe to hyr..as any he that owythe 
heer best wyll in Ingelond. 1538 Bate 7hre Lawes 1439, 
Iam no other but euen the very he. 1574 tr. Marlorat's 
Afocalips 25 The way, truth, and lyfe, and to be short, the 
only he that can saue vs for euer. 1652-62 Hb&yLIN 
Cosmogr. 11. (1673) 150/t Who .. challenged the proudest 
He of the Macedonians, to a single combat. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy War (Cassell) 275 He has shewed as much honesty 
and bravery of spirit as any he in Mansoul. 1742 FieLpinc 
¥. Andrews (L.), The best he in the kingdom. 1880 G. 
Mereviru 7rag. Com. (1881) 230 He—that great he— 
covers all. : 

7. Opposed to she: Male. (Also as adj.: see 8.) 

cso Lindisf. Gosp. Mark x. 6 From fruma .. sceftes 
woepen mon ved hee and hiuu ved wifmon worhte hia god. 
— Luke ii. 23 Ezhuelc he vel woepen-mon to-untynes hrif 
. -haliz drihtne ze-ceized. c 1000 AELFric Gram. vii. (Z.) 18 
ZEle nyten byd odde he odde heo. bid. 19 Hic coruus Ses 
hremn, swa hwader swa hit byd, swa he, swa heo. 1567 
Map.et Gr. Forest 105 It is also carefull in laying vp store 
for Winter, both the Heeand Shee, 1888 Sat. Rev. 20 Oct, 
467/1 Any one not a poet, whether he or she, ia toil, [etc.}. 
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HE. 
b. Amale. (With pl. hes, he’s, + hees.) 


1575 Lanenam Let. (1871) 53 The hées to sum laughing, 
but the shées to more sport. 1649 Mitton Zzkon. x. Wks. 
(1851) 415 The dissolute rabble of all his Courtiers .. both 
Hees and Shees, if ther were any Males among them, 1701 
Rowe Amb. Step-Moth. iv. i. 1725 The greatest he.. Must 
have confest Woman’s superior Wit. 1776 S. J. Pratt 
Pupil of Pleasure 1. 225 Unprotected by some ostensible 
he or she. x80r C. K. Suarre Corr. 12 Jan. I. 102 Good 
spouses to the shes, and none at alltothe es! 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. 2) II. 331 Do we divide dogs into hes and shes, 
and take the masculine gender out to hunt ? 

V. atirib. (Now generally hyphened to follow- 
ing noun; sometimes written separately like an 
adjective.) . 

8. Male. (Now confined to the lower animals, 
as he-goat; in 16-18th c. with nouns denoting per- 
sons; this is now contemptuous.) ‘+ /7e-she: see 
quots. 1661, 1754. 

@1300 Cursor M. 6067 A clene he lambe, wit-vten sake. 
14.. Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 571/24 Catéa, a hecatte, 1509 
Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 1o Oon he swan. 1535 CovERDALE 
Dan. viii. 5 Then came there an hegoate from the west. 
1879 Futke Refut. Rastell 759 Be there hee Angels and 
she Angels also? 1580 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn 
Amoureux, ahee louer. Amoureuse, a shee louer. Lbid., 
Barbier, a hee barber. 1596 [see A 7]. 1605 Yeronimo 
in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 357 Vl be the he-one then, and rid 
thee soon Of this dull, leaden, and tormenting elf. 1620 
Suetton Quix. IV. xxi. 171 Thou and thy Wife, with two 
of thy He-friends, and two of her She-friends. @ 1661 
Futter Worthies (1840) I. iv. 15 Pope Joan. .this He-she. . 
is generally believed born at Metz, 1665 Pepys Diary 
11 June, My aunt James and he-cosen Harman. 1692 
Wasuincton tr. JWilton’s Def. Pop. viii. (1851) 193 You 
now make He-Saints, and She-Saints, at your pleasure, as 
if you were a true genuine Pope. 1734 Fretpinc Uziv. 
Gallant 1. Wks. 1882 X. 44 A woman .. may speak to one 
of her husband’s he-friends there. 1754 J. SHEBBEARE 
Matrimony (1766) II. 88 A He-she Thing! a Disgrace to 
his Sex. 1813 Moore Post-bag iii. 8 A He-cook, of course ! 
- ne'er keep a She-cook. 1829 Marryat /, Mildmay 
xxii, Great he-fellows of footmen. 1836 Hazsard’s Part. 
Deb, Ser, 11. XXXII. 1201 The appropriate language of 
a noble Lord..who..said, ‘I have not risen to defend these 
he-pensioners, and she-pensioners, whom I find in this list’. 
1855 SINGLETON Virgil I, 46 Safe is thy he-goat. 

b. Sometimes with names of plants. He-oak, 
an Australian tree, Casuarina stricta; also C. su- 
berosa. Cf. SHE-OAK, applied to other species. 

1626 Bacon Sylva §608 For the difference of Sexes in 
Plants, they are oftentimes by name distinguished ; as 17ale- 
Piony, Female-Piony..He-Holly, She-Holly. 1876 Forest 
§ Stream 13 July 375/3 ‘ Wattle’ in large variety, he-oak, 
she-oak, and very many others. 1880 Fison & Howitt 
Kamilaroi 252 They chose a tall He-oak, lopped it to 
a point. ‘ 

e. Of things. Cf. male and female screw. 

1816 Speci. F. Welch’s Patent No. 4052 The claws or 
prongs of the he part received or inserted in the she part. 

Hence He, v. ¢vans., to speak to or of (a person) 
as “he”. 

1741 Ricuarpson Pamela I. 17, I must he and Aim him 
now ; for he has lost his Dignity with me. 

+ He, zt1 Obs. (Cf. F. Aé, and Hen.] An 
exclamation used to draw attention or express 
emotion. 

13.. K. Alis. 880 He! fyle asteynte horesone ! 
was ay thy wone 

He (hz), zt¢.2 [A natural exclamation: cf. L. 
he, hx, Ger. he, etc.; also Ha, Ho.] Repeated, 
as he, he, or in combination with ha, ha, etc.: A 
representation of laughter expressing a closer-utter- 
ance than ha, ha, or ho, ho, usually affected or 
derisive. 

c1oo0 Aitrric Gram. xlvili. (Z.) 279 Ha ha and he he 
setacniad Jhblehter on leden and on englisc. 1567 77iadl 
Treas. Eiij, We, he, he, he, he! ware the horse heles, I 
saye. 1599 SHAKS. AZuch Ado tv. i. 23 How now! interiec- 
tions? why then, some be of laughing, as ha, ha, he. 1675 
Wycuertey Country Wife u, He! he! he! he’s my wife’s 
gallant; he! he! he! 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle 
ul, Pray, sir, what do you mean by Ha! ha !?..Precisely, 
sir, what you mean by He! he!..You need not dispute 
about terms; they are two modes of expressing merriment. 
1854 THackeray Rose § Ring vii, ‘O, ho, ho! ha, ha, ha! 
he, he, he!” And he nearly choked himself with laughing. 

Hence He-he v., to utter he he in Jaughter. 

1848 THackrray Bk. Snobs xxxii, This was said with 
much archness and he-he-ing. 

He, obs. form of Eyn, Hicu. 

Heach, var. Hercu. 

Head (hed), 5d. Forms: 1 héafod, -ud, -ut, 
1-2 heofod, 2 hefed, -et, heavet, 2-3 heafd, 
heofed, 2-4 hefd, heaved, 2-5 heved, 3 hefd, 
heifd, hafed, hafd, hafved, hefved, hefved, 
heved, (hehved), hevod, hevd, 3-5 hevid, 
-yde, 3-6 heed, 3-8 hed, 4 hewid(e, -yd(e, 4-7 
hede, 6— head; (5-6 heede, hedd(e, 6 heade, 
5- (Sce.) heid, 6 heide, heyd). [Com. Teut.: 
OE, héafod = OF ris. hdved, hdfd, hdvd, had, OS. 
hibid (LG, hoved, hifd, MDu. hévet(d), Du. hoof), 
OHG. houbit, haubit (MUG. haubet, G. haupt), 
ON. haufud, later hgfud (Sw. hufoud, Da. hoved), 
Goth. hawbip :—OTeut. *haudud-, -ido (with suffix 
ablaut). Notwithstanding a close consonant corre- 
spondence with L, caput, capit-, the difference of 
the root vowel makes it very difficult to identify the 


To misdo 
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words, or to refer them to a common root. Some 
refer the Teutonic word to an ablaut stem hewd-, 
haud-, hub-, whence OHG, héba, Ger. haube, OF. 
hilfe, head-covering, cap. The phonetic develop- 
ment of the word in Eng. has been héafod, héved, 
hévd, héd, hed (héa'vad, hé-vad, héyd, hed, hed); 
in Sc. (hed, héd, hid, hid). In some dialects a 
diphthongal (héad) has developed as (hi‘ad, hie'd, 
hyed, yed).] 

I. The literal sense, and directly connected uses. 

1. The anterior part of the body of an animal, 
when separated by a neck, or otherwise distin- 
guished, from the rest of the body; it contains the 
mouth and special sense-organs, and the brain. 

a. In man, the upper division of the body, joined 
to the trunk by the neck. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter iii. 4 Uphebbende heafud min. ¢975 
Rushw. Gosp. John xiii. 9 Honda and heofod. c¢x000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. v. 36 Ne 6u ne swere purh din heafod. cx11r75 
Lamb. Hom. 29 3if pin hefet were offe. c1200 Trin. Coll. 
Hom. 205 Uppen his holi hafde. cxz0g Lay. 1596 He gurde 
Suard on bat hefd. c¢1230 Hali Med. 3 Lustne me wid 
earen of pin heaued. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 17 And smot 
hym vpon pe hed. @1300 K. Horn 641 Pat heued i be 
bringe. a 1300 Cursor M. 528 (Cott.) Mans hefd has thirls 
seuen. ¢ 1340 /did. 5314 (Trin.) On his heede his hatt he bare. 
1382 Wyctir Zatz. vy. 36 Neither thou shalt swere by thin 
heued. c1400 Lanfyanc's Cirurg. 2 From be heed to pe 
foot. c1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) g24 His fete vpwarde, 
his heued doune. 1450 Paston Lett. No. 93 I. 125 Oon of the 
lewdeste of the shippe badde him ley down his hedde. 1526 
TinpaLe Ma?t. viii. 20 The sonne of the man hath not 
wheron to leye his heede [1557 Gevzeva head]. 1530 Patscr. 
230/t Heed of a man or beest, ¢este. 1535 COVERDALE 
Mark vi. 24 Thon baptistes heade. 1546 J. HEywoop Prov. 
(1867) 70 God sende that hed (said she) a better nurs. For 
whan the head aketh, all the bodie is the wurs. 1610 SHAKs. 
Temp. 1. ii. 40 Keepe a good tongue in your head. 1726-7 
Swirt Gulliver u. viii. (1865) 130, I had like to have gotten 
one or two broken heads for my impertinence. 
Rob Roy viii, As if I had brought the Gorgon’s head in my 
hand. 1859 Gro. Etior A. Bede xxvii. 233 He'd leave his 
head behind him, if it was loose. 

b. In lower animals. 

c1000 AiLFRIc Gex, iii. 15 Heo tobryt pin [the serpent’s] 
heafod. cx12zs0 Gen. §& Ex. 3151 Heued and fet .. lesen fro 
@e bones and eten. 1390 Gower Conf I. 93 He his hors 
heved aside Tho torned. c1430 Tzvo Cookery-bks. 9 Take 
fayre garbagys of chykonys, as be hed, be fete, pe lyuerys. 
1877-87 Ho.insHEeD Chron, (1808) VI. 412 The great and 
venomous hydra was thus shortened of one of his heds. 
1735 SOMERVILLE Chase m1. 407 He [a stag]..tosses high his 
beamy Head. 1870 Rotieston Anim. Life 246 The asexual 
‘head’ or ‘nurse’ [of the tapeworm] is armed with a double 
circlet of spines. 1888 RotLeston & Jackson Axim. Life 
333 Coelomata..A shorter anterior region or head which is 
preoral, and a longer postoral region, the body. 

jig. 1865 Gosse Land & Sea (1874) 5 An envious sea 
curled up its green head right over the quarter. 

c. As a measure in comparing persons’ heights, 
as taller by a head ; to cut shorter by the head, i.e. 
to behead. So in Racing, as fo win by a head, 
i.e. by the length of the horse’s head. (See also 
head and shoulders, 47 b.) 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI, 166b, Beyng taken..was 
made shorter by the hedde. 1588 Suaxs, L.L. L.v. 1. 44 
Thou art not so long by the head as honorificabilitudinita- 
tibus. a@1674 CLarENDoN //7st. Red. xu. § 69 Near the 
head higher than most tall Men. sha Tennyson Privc. 
ut. 163 She stood Among her maidens, higher by the head. 
1875, JowEtr Plato (ed. 2) I. 480 A is taller by a head than 
B. 1886 World 17 Nov. 21 To be beaten by a head or 
a neck. ; 

2. a, As the seat of mind, thought, intellect, 
memory, or imagination; cf. Brain sd. 3. Often 
contrasted with heart, as the seat of the emotions: 
see Heart g. Formerly (rarely) in reference to 
disposition (quot. @1450). (See also in phrases, 


33-62.) 

1374 Cuaucer Tvoylus 111. 845 (894) Discrecioun out of 
3oure heuid is gon. ¢1380 Wycuiir Sed, Wks. III. 134 
Monnis hond helpis his heved. a1450 Kut. de la Tour 22 
Thei that haue an euelle hede and wold chide. 1559 W. 
Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 159 There is now an other 
dout entred into my hed. 1573-80 Barrr A/v. H 271 ‘They 
remembred, or it came into their heads. 1703 T. N. City & 
C. Purchaser 46 To set their Heads to work at it. 1708 
Swirt Death Partridge Wks. 1755 II. 1. 258 He had often 
had it in his head. 1802 Mar, Epcewortu JZorad 7, (1816) 
I. xix. 153 Accounts .. which he kept in his head. c¢182z0 
Houlston Fuvenile Tracts No. 17 forethought 3 We ought 
not to expect old heads to grow on young shoulders. 1863 
Mrs. Gasket Sylvia’s L. (1877) 282 Tell him, Sylvie .. for 
my head’s clean gone, 1870 freeman (Vor. Cong. (ed. 2) 
1. App. 696 The story .. was running in the heads of those 
who devised it. 1886 Mrs. C. Prarp AZiss Facobsen’s Chance 
I. xvi. 312 That young man hasn’t got a head on his 
shoulders. 1887 Epna LyaLu Kuight-Ervant xvi. (1889) 144 
Your head will be turned with all this triumph, 1892 Daily 
Tel. 29 Mar. 573 Whether he bowls with his head, as it is 
called, or turns himself into a catapult. 

b. As a part essential to life; hence, in phrases, 
=life. 

ax000 Laws Edgar ww. c. 2 § 11 (Schmid) Sy he beof and 

olige heafdes. _cxz0g Lay, 28148 Min hafued beo to wedde 

at iseeid ich pe habbe Sod buten lese. 1382 Wyciir Dan. 
1. 10 3e shuln condempne myn hed to the kyng. 1559 Mirr. 
Mag., Dk, Clarence xv, The peril of my hed, 1749 Fir_pinc 
Tom Fones v. iv, Many ’s the man would have given his 
head to have had my lady told. 1887 P’crss Curis TIAN 
Mem, Margrav, Baireuth 42 Proofs enough against this 
scoundrel, Fritz, to cost him his head. 


1818 Scott ° 





_ Kingston, where the places are two-pence a head. 


HEAD. 


3. A representation, figure, or image of a head. 

¢1430 Lyne. in Turner Dom. Archit. 111. 39 Gargoyle, & 
many hydous heede. 1585 'T. WasniNcTon tr. Vicholay’s 
Voy. u. iii. 33 ‘The statue of a woman .. certaine yeeres 
before the head had been taken away. a@1719 ADDISON 
Paria Wks. 1871 II. 13 A head of Titian by his own hand. 
1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyci. s.v., Vert, a chevron gules, be- 
tween three Turks heads, couped, side-faced, proper. 1801 
Srrutr Sports § Past, rv. ii. 296 Any other coin with a 
head impressed upon it. 1849 Macautay //ést. Eng. x. I. 
650 William and Mary must be king and queen. The heads 
of both must appear together on the coin. . 

b. The obverse side of a coin, when bearing the 
figure of a head ; the reverse being called the ¢a7/; 
in phr. head(s) or taz/(s), used in tossing a coin to 
decide a chance. codlog. 

1684 Orway A ¢hezst 11. i, As Boys do with their Farthings 
..go to Heads or Tails for “em, x80x Strurr Sports § 
Past. (1810) 296 One person tosses the halfpenny up and 
the other calls at pleasure head or tail. 1838 De Morcan 
Ess. Probab. 82 In 100,000 tosses, between what limits is it 
gg to x that the heads shall be contained? 1846 Dx. Rur- 
LAND in Croker Papers (1884) III. xxiv. 59 A game which 
a sharper once played with a dupe, intituled, ‘ Heads I win, 
and tails you lose’, 1853 Dre Quincey Aztodiog. Sk. Wks. 
I. 189 ‘We tossed up’, to settle the question .. ‘ Heads’ 
came up. : ( 

4. In reference to, and hence denoting, the hair 
on the head. (See also head of hatr, 42.) 

13.. K. Adis. 1999 His hed was crolle, and yolow the 
here. 1530 PatsGr. 662/1, I holde best to polle my heed. 
Jbid. 694/2 You muste nedes rounde your heed for shame 
or you go home. 1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Crines emtisst, 
.. heare cast abroade as a woman loosing hir heade. 1775 
Suerwan Rivals 1. i, He'll never forsake his bob, though 
all the college should appear with their own heads! 1832 
Tennyson Sisters vi, I curl'’d and comb’d his comely head. 

+5. The hair as dressed in some particular man- 
ner; applied esp. in the 18th c. to the heads of 
powdered and pomaded hair drawn up over a 
cushion or stuffing, and dressed with gauze, ribbon, 
etc., then worn; hence, a head-dress. Ods. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. ccxxiv. 251 For that tyme clerkes 
vsed busshed and brayded hedys. 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 
3199/4 A striped Muslin Head, laced with a fine small edg- 
ing. 1712 ArsuTHNoT John Bull wv. viii, To buy .. some 
high-heads of the newest cut, for my daughters. 1712 
Appison SZect. No. 323 ® 7 At my toilette, try’d a new head. 
1752 Jounson Rambler No. 191 Pg Ladies .. asked me the 
price of my best head. 1753 Miss Cottier Art Torment. 
1. ii. 70 2o¢e, Blushing is full as much out of date as high- 
heads. 1792 Northampton Merc. 20 Dec., The ladies now 
wear the lappets to their gauze heads worked with aces of 
spades, hearts, diamonds, and clubs, and call them quadrille 
heads. 18.. Mrs. Marxuam Hist. France xxxix. (1855) 539: 

b. A horse’s headstall. 

1897 Price List, Best Billeted Weymouth Heads and Reins, 
with Noseband..Double-Rein Snaffle Head and Reins. 

6. Venery. The ‘attire’ or antlers of a deer, roe- 
buck, etc. 

c 1420 Venery de Twety in Rel. Ant. 1. 15t He [a hart] 
goth wexyng tyl he come to .xxxij. yere.. his hed aftir that 
tyme wexith no furthere. @1547 Surrey Descr. Spring 6 
The hart hath hung his old head on the pale. 1611 Mark- 
HAM County, Content. 1. iv. (1668) 24 The Red Deer is said 
the first year to have no head. Jééd., Stags yearly cast 
their Heads in March, April, May or June. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 87 The Rain-deer .. intrapped with 
Nets .. by reason of his great and spreading Head. 1892 
Chamb. Frnl. 14 May 318/2 The state of a deer’s antlers, 
by which his age is known, is spoken of as his ‘ head’. 


b. Phr. Of the first head: said of a deer, etc, at 
the age when the antlers are first developed; hence 


Jig. of a man newly ennobled or raised in rank. 

c1420 Venery de Twety in Rel. Ant. 1. 151 The .vj. yere 
a hert at the fyrst hed..for alleway we calle of the fyrst hed 
tyl that he be of .x. of the lasse. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
E iv b, Robucke of the first hede he is at the iiij. yere. 1509 
Barctay Shy of Folys (1874) I. 36 A fox furred Jentelman: 
of the fyrst yere or hede. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 
439 Reproching him.. that he was a new upstart, and a 
gentleman of the first head. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. /Y/ist. 1. v. 
(1862) I. 329 The buck is called... the fifth year, a buck of 
the first head. 1824 Scorr St. Ronxan’s xxxi, But here is 
my lord, just upon us, like a stag of the first head. 

7. Put for the person himself: a. in reference to 
his mind or disposition (cf. 2a), or to some quality 
or attribute, 

1551 ‘I. Witson Logike (1580) 88b, Some heddes are 
verie bolde to enter farther than witte can reache. 1573-80 
Barer Adv, P 476 A pleasant companion, a merrie head. 
1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cad. Gen. Argt., Sauing the leaue of 
such learned heads. @ 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 
21 Pestered with the admission of too many young heads. 
1794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Lif & Writ. (1832) 1. 424 
Montesquieu ., is certainly one of their best heads, 1828 
Scorrt /, M. Perth xv, The swaggering Smith, and one or 
two other hot heads. 1840-1 Dre Quincey Rhetoric Wks. 
1862 X. 57 Different crowned heads ., bidding against each 
other. 1887 P’crss CuristTiAN Mem. Margrav. Baireuth 
28x ‘Those wise heads came to the conclusion that there was 


hope. 
b. in enumeration: An individual person. er 


head: for each person. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 Chron. xiii. [xii.] 23 This is the nombre 
of the heades harnessed vnto the warre which came to 
Dauid vnto Hebron. /é¢d. xxiv. [xxiii.] 24 Counted after 
the nombre of y® names heade by heade. @1687 Perry 
Pol. Arith. viii. (1691) 105 Forty Millions, that is 42. per 
Head. 1748 H, Watrote Let#?. to Montagu xxx, A play at 
I 
Mrs. Suerwoop /2/é xxi, 355 An anna a head for each oe 
1869 Freeman Worm. Cong. III. xi. 57 Except by taking 
the votes not by heads, but by tribes, cities, or cantons, 


HEAD. 


e. As a unit in numbering cattle, game, etc. 
(Plural, after a numeral, head.) 

1513 DoucLas dines vu. i. 96 Wyth thretty heyd .: of 
grysis syne. 1533 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 105, x hed 
of shepe and lams. 1677 W. Huspsarp Narrative (1865) 
II. 186 Thirteen Head of Neat Cattel were also killed by 
them. 1772 dun. Reg. 160/2 The low grounds were laid 
under water, and many head of cattle drowned. 1856 
Oumstep Slave States 219 Next year, twenty head of 
black men, direct from Africa, were landed from a Dutch 
ship, in James River, and were immediately bought by the 
gentlemen of the Colony. 1865 Trottorr Belton Est. xvi. 
183 Every head of cattle about the place had died. 


d. An indefinite number or collection of animals, 


esp. of game. 

1601 Death Earl of Huntington w. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VIII. 292 This howling like a head of hungry wolves. 1852 
C. W. H[oskyns] 7adfa 5 Adapted for the. .accommodation 
of a better and larger head of stock. 1862 Lond. Rev. 
26 July 69 Everything has been lost sight of except the 
possible head of pheasants to be bagged next Christmas, 
1894 7 Yes 16 Apr. 7/3 Shooting tenants ought to be obliged 
to wire-in their woods where they kept a large head of 
rabbits. , 

II. A thing or part of a thing resembling a head 
in form or position. 

8. The upper or principal extremity of various 
things, esp. when rounded, projecting, or of some 
special shape. 

a. The striking or cutting part of certain weapons and 
instruments (as distinct from the shaft or handle): as of an 
ax, spear, arrow, hammer, club, etc. b. The rounded or 
knobbed extremity of a pin, nail, screw, etc., opposite to 
the point. ce. The extremity of a bone, at which it arti- 
culates with another bone; esp. when rounded. d. The 
relatively fixed end of a muscle (usually consisting of a 
tendon) by which it is attached to a bone; the origin of 
a muscle. (A muscle may have more than one head; e.g. 
the Biceps.) e. The bulb at the end of a tube as ina 
thermometer. (Cf. BoLTHEaAD 2.) f. The rounded part of 
a comet, comprising the nucleus and coma, as distinct from 
the Zaz? g. Music. That part of a note (in modern nota- 
tion round or oval) which determines its position on the 
stave, as distinct from the stewz or ¢aid. bh, That part of 
a lute, violin, etc. above the neck, in which the tuning-pins 
are inserted; usually of a rounded form, and often artisti- 
cally carved. i, The upper end or point of a violin-bow ; 
also, the projecting part at the handle end in which the 
hairs are inserted. j. The upright timber of a gate at the 
opposite end from the hinges (opposite to the heeZ); each of 
the two upright pieces at the ends of a hurdle. k. The 
flat end of a barrel, cask, or similar vessel; the, mem- 


brane stretched across the top or end ofa drum, tl. The 
capital of a column. Oés. m. The cover of an alembic or 
crucible. n. Acover or hood foracarriage. 0. Acol- 


lective trade-name for the larger plates of tortoiseshell 
(usually thirteen) on the carapace of the hawk’s-bill turtle. 
(Cf. Foor sd. 17.) p. The upper member or part of 
various other things : see quots. : 

@, 13.. Coer de L. 2201 King Richard.. Let him make an 
ax..The head was wrought right wele ; Therin was twenty 
pounde of stele. ¢1386 Cuaucer Sir Thopas 171 His spere 
it was of fine Ciprees .. The heed ful scharpe ygrounde. 
e1400 Rom. Rose 1784 This arowe.. I anoon dide al my 
crafte For to drawen out the shafte..But in myn herte the 
heed was lefte. @1533 Lp. Berners Hox viii. 19 A spere 
with a sharpe hed. 1545 AscHam Toxoph. (Arb.) 123 A 
shaft hath three principall partes, the stele, the fethers, and 
the head. 1556 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 248 
The hedd of the mase fell of. 1562 [see HAMMER-HEAD 1]. 
1611 Bis_e Deut. xix. 5 A stroke with the axe .. and the 
head slippeth from the helue. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, 
Head, .. the striking part of a hammer, 1896 Park Golf 
Gloss., ead, the lowest part of the golf-club. 

b. 1542-3 Act 34 & 35 Hex. VIII, c. 6 Pinnes.. such as 
.. haue the heads soudered fast to the shanke. 1565-73 
Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Acus, Thou hast hitte the nayle on 
the heade. 1694 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 119 Those Chissels 
Joyners use have their wooden heads made hollow to receive 
the Iron Sprig..to endure the heavy blows of the Mallet they 
lay upon the head of the Chissel. Zézd. 157 That the Head 
of the Rivet be on the outside. 1711 C. MZ. Lett. to Curat 
83 Which drives the Nail to the Head. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. 
fist. (1776) VII. 153 Little protuberances .. as large as a 
pin’s head. 1879 ‘THomson & Tair Nat. Phil. 1.1. § 424 
Measured by means of a divided head fixed perpendicularly 
to the screw at one end. 

C. 1727-51 Cuampers Cyc/, s.v., When a bone has a round 
tip, or end, which advances, or projects forward. .it is called 
the head of the bone. 1793-1804 J. Bett Anat. Hum. Body 
(1829) I. 35 The head of each rib has .. a small articulating 
surface. 1871 Huxtry Vertebr. Anim. 155 Head of the 
hyomandibular which articulates with the skull. 

d. 1727-51 Cuambers Cycl., Head is also used for the 
extreme of a muscle, which is fastened or inserted into the 
stable-bone..The head of a muscle is always a tendon, 1877 
Rosentuat Muscles §& Nerves (1881) 13 The ends are spoken 
of as the head and tail, of the muscle. 3 

@. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 120 Take a long Tube, with 
a Head like a Weather-Glass, onely open at both ends. 1665 
R. Hooke Microgr. Pref. Cb, I prepare a pretty capaceous 
Bolt-head .. with a small stem about two foot and a half 
long..and then fit the whole .. that almost half the head .. 
may lye buried in a concave Hemisphere cut into the Board. 

f. 1727-51 Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Comet, Their tail is a very 
thin, slender vapour, emitted by the head, or nucleus of the 
comet. 1878 Newcoms Pog. Astron. mu. v, Nucleus and 
coma. .are together called the Aead of the comet. 

&. 1727-52 Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Note, There are three 
things to be considered in these [musical] notes: 1. The 
quantity, i.e. the size and figure, of the head. 2. The 
quality, i.e. the colour, of the head ; whether it be white or 
black, or full oropen. 1888 Strainer & Barrett Dict. Mus. 7. 

1611 Corcr., Joug .. the head of a Lute, Violl, etc. 
a Cuampers Cyc. s.v., The head of a lute, theorbo, or 
the like, is the place where the pins, or pegs, are screwed, 
to stretch or slacken the strings, 

i. 1836 Dusourc Violin ix, (1878) 280 Their bend .. is so 


‘shipped, 
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regulated as to cause the nearest approach made by the 
stick to the hair to be exactly in the middle, between the 
head and the nut. 1879 Grove Dict, A/us. 1. 264 The bow 
now [13th c.] gradually loses more and more the actual 
bow-shape ; the head is distinct from the stick. 

j. 1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 15 Toa barre [=hurdle] 
belongeth two heads .. into which the 4 spelles are to bee 
putte. 1826 Loupon Eucyc?. Agric. (1831) 500 When gates 
are hung to open one way only, their heels and heads 
generally rest against the hanging and falling post. 1854 
Gruul. R. Agric. Soc. XV. u. 251 The head, heel, and top 
rail of a gate should be of oak. A 

k. 1390-1 in Lafed. Earl Derby (Camden) 41 Hans Cou- 
P= pro barelhedes et pro imposicione eorundem in dictos 

arellos, v scot. 1428 Szrtees Misc. (1888) 2 He opend ye 
heued of yeother barell. 1567 Gotpinc Ovia’s Met. xu1.155 As 
a man should pat Small stones vpponadromslets head. 1659 
Wittsrorp Scales Comm. 159 The diameter at the bung 30, 
and at the head or either end 21 inches. 1691 Ray Creation 
ul. (1701) 271 A membrane... stretched like the head of a 
drum. 1799 G. Smitu Laboratory 1. 22 A paper cylinder 
with two small heads or bases. 1835 Marryat Pacha ii, 
I was directed to take the head out of the cask. 

1, 1552 Hu.ort, Heade or chapiter of a pyller. 1660 
Broome Archit. A, The Corinthian head. 

m. 1594 PLar Yewedl-ho. u. 3 Let the bucket, or cooler in 
the head containe as much more colde water, as our ordi- 
narie Limbecks doe. 1727-51 CuAmbBers Cyc/., Alemiic.. 
consisting of a matrass or body, fitted with a roundish head, 
terminating in a sloping tube. 1758 Rerp tr. Macguer’s 
Chym. 1. 230 Fill therewith a crucible. .heat it till it melts: 
then set it on fire, and when its whole surface is lighted place 
it under a Jarge glasshead. 1800 Henry /7t, Chent. (1808) 
gt An alembic of pure silver, furnished with a glass head, 

D. 1794 W. FeLton Carriages (1801) I. 202 Heads to 
phaetons, &c. are found great conveniencies for sheltering 
from the sun, wind, or rain. 1851 Voy. to Mauritius v. 174 
A ‘bogy’—a gig with a head but no back. 1868 Rumer 
Techn. Dict. s.v.. Head of a carriage (covering which may 
be taken down). 

0. 1892 Chamb. Fruil. 14 May 318/2. 

P. 1535 CoverDALE 1 Kings x. 19 Y° heade of the seate was 
rounde behynde. 1659 WiLLsForD Scales Commz., Archit. 30 
A post with a turn’d or carv’d head. 1663 Gerprer Counsel 
22 Cover the top of Chimneyes..the smoake holes can be.. 
made on the sides of the heads of them. dd. 29 The 
middle part of the head of the Windowes. 1706 PuILLirs 
(ed. Kersey), Head of an Anchor, the Shank or longest 
part of it, 1848-s2 Dict. Archit. 1V. 34 Head of a Down 
Pipe, a sort of small cistern .. which receives the water 
directly from the gutter and conveys it into the .. down 
pipes. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bk. s.v. Capstan, Cap- 
sterns..agree in having a horizontal circular head, which 
has square holes around its edge, and in these long bars are 
1868 Rumer Zechn. Dict., Head, cap of a wind- 
mill. 1869 Stir E. J. Reep Shipduild. 252 The rudder 
generally tapers considerably from the head to the heel. 
1886 Barinc-Goutp Court Royad II, xxxii. 181 Captain 
Otley .. put the silver head of his cane to his mouth, 1887 
Ruskin Preterita II, viii. 271, I offered to design the entire 
window head. 

9. a, Any rounded or compact part of a plant, 
usually at the top of the stem: 

e.g. a compact mass of leaves (as in the cabbage and let- 
tuce), of leaf-stalks (as in the celery), of flower-buds (as in 
the cauliflower), or of flowers, esp. of sessile florets upon 
a common receptacle, as in the Composite ( = CariruLum) 5 
one of the young shoots of asparagus; an ear of corn; the 
‘cap’ or pileus of a mushroom, etc.; the capsule of the 
poppy. Also applied to the compound bulb of garlic, and 
formerly to a simple bulb, as in the onion, 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1.376 Nim pes leaces heafda and dryz 
swide. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 232/1 Heed of a garlek, lely, 
or oper lyke (Hav. or of a leke), dedbus. 1565 J. SparKE in 
Hawkins’ Voy. (1878) 57 The head of mayis. 1577 b. Goocr 
Heresbachs Husb. u. (1586) 56 The great Cabbedge with 
broad leaves and a great head. Jézd. 6x Garliche groweth 
both of the head and the seede, as the Onyon and other of 
this kind dooth. 1620 VenNneR Via Recta vii. 135 The 
great, hard, and compacted heads of Cole, commonly called 
Cabbage. 1665 R. Hooke Microgy. 128 Resembling the 
head ofa mushroom. a@ 1697 Ausrey Wilts (1862) 198 The 
mowers..have always a pound of beefe and a head of garlick 
every man. 1697 DrypEN Vg. Georg. 1. 425 Bearded Grain : 
While yet the Headis Green. a@ 1732 Gay (J.), How turneps 
hide their swelling heads below, And how the closing cole- 
worts upwards grow. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. vi. 67 
An aggregate or capitate flower, or a head of flowers. 1866 
7 reas. Bot. 842/2 A decoction of poppy-heads. 1880 Gray 
Struct, Bot. v. 147 A Head or Capitulum is a globular 
cluster of sessile flowers, like those of Red Clover, 

pb. The rounded leafy top of a tree or shrub. 

1523 Firzuers. xsd, § 133 And euery boughe wyll haue 
a newe hede. 1596 SpeNsER /. Q. vil. vii. 8 Most dainty 
trees, that .. seeme to bow their bloosming heads full lowe. 
1712 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 157 Your Trees .. 
should be cut..by taking off their Heads. 1794 CowrEr 
Needless Alarm 11 Oaks. .that had once ahead. 1861 Miss 
Prartr Flower. Pi. V. 80 A large tree.. with a bushy head. 

10. A collection of foam or froth on the top of 


liquor, esp. ale or beer. 

1545 Ascuam To-xofh, (Arb.) 117 Newe ale. .wil sone lease 
his pith, and his head, afore he be longe drawen on, 1707 
Mortimer /7usé, 1. (1708) 574 Stirring of it twice a day, and 
beating down the Head or Yeast into it. 1760-72 tr. Juan 
§ Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 50 Palm-wine..bears a greater 
head than beer, and is of a very inebriating quality. 1810- 
zo B. Suman Frnl. Trav. (ed. 3) 111. 89 The porter 
drinkers of London reject the liquor unless it foams, or Aas 
a head, as they call it. i 

b. A collection of cream on the surface of milk. 

[1589 Cocan Haven Health cxcv. (1636) 179 Creame .. is 
indeed the very head or heart of Milke.] 1848 Frud. XR. 
Agric. Soc. 1X. 11. 480 The extent of surface in the large 
milk-pans produces a large ‘head’ of cream, 1888 EL- 
wortuy W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., ‘Il ont break my head 
vor nobody’—meaning, now that the head or cream has 
begun to rise, I will not disturbit, Mod. (Devonshire 
Farmer’s Wife) Would you prefer raw head or scald head? 








HEAD. 


11. Various technical uses. 

a. A bundle of flax or silk: see quots. b. Atile of half 
the usual length, used at the eaves of a roof. ce. Local 
name for certain geological formations : see quots. d 
Gold-mining, A rammer for crushing quartz. e. (p2) 
Tin Manuf. (See quot.) 

a. 1704 Dict. Rust., Head of Flax. .signifies twelve Sticks 
of Flax tied up to make a bunch. 1858 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade, Head,..a bundle of flax measuring probably two 
feet in length, and weighing a few pounds; in the North of 
Europe 18 head of hemp or flax are about 1 cwt. 1876 
TotnausEen Lechn. Dict., Head of silk. 

. 1703 1, N. City § C. Purchaser 165 Heads,..a Term 
used by Bricklayers, by which they mean 4 a Tile in length, 
but to the full breadth of a Tile; these they use to lay at 
the Eaves of a Roof, 

Cc. 1846 Frnl. R. Agric. Soc, VII. u. 452 ‘ Heads’ or 
prominent parts of the substratum of sand rising up through 
the substratum of brick earth in the manner that ‘ heads of 
marl’ shoot up towards the surface. 1876 H. B. Woopwarp 
Geol, Eng. (1887) 485 During later Tertiary times, a great 
part of the country was dry land, and then no doubt much 
‘head’ or subaérial detritus was formed. 1882 GrIKIE 
Text-Bk. Geol. 1. u. ii. § 1. 340 ‘ Brick-earth’, ‘head’ and 
‘rain-wash’.. earthy deposits, sometimes full of angular 
stones, derived from the subaerial waste of the rocks of the 
neighbourhood. 

d. 1890 Goldf. Victoria 7 Forty additional heads will be 
shortly added to the crushing power, bringing the battery 
up to sixty heads. 1896 Daily News 11 Mar. 11/5 ‘The new 
ten heads are running well, but the old 1o-head mill has 
been giving trouble. 

e@. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. Il. 98 (Tin-washing) 
The rack or frame..consists of a long table on a slight 
incline down which the slimes are carried by a_gentle 
stream of water .. The purest ore called ‘heads’ collects at 
the upper part of the table. 

12. The top, summit, upper end (of an eminence, 
or erection, as a pole, pile, mast, sail (cf. Foor sé. 
18 d), staircase, ladder, etc.). 

a@1300 Cursor M. 16577 Apon pe hefd o pis rode, ouer- 
thwart was dona brede. c1425 Craft Nombrynge (E.E.T.S.) 
7 Pen write pe articulle pat is ten ouer be figuris hed of twene 


as pus .).. 1542 RecorpE Gr. Artes 135 b, 30 is repre- 


sented by the ioynynge together of y° headdes of the fore- 
most fynger and the thombe. 1548 Comzpd, Scot, vi. 51 Ane 
man beand on the hede of ane hil. 1602 SHaks. Hawi. v. i. 
276 The skyish head Of blew Olympus. 1627 Cart. Siri 
Seaman's Gram. v. 19 The head of the fore top-Mast. 1711 
W. Sutuertanp Shipbuild. Assist. 114 The upper Part is 
called the Head of the Sail. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond’s 
Gardening 17 From the Head of these Steps you have 
a general View of the Garden. 1797 Mav. D’Arstay Le?¢. 
Dec., I then accompanied her to the head of the stairs. 
1810 Scorr Lady of L.1. i, But when the sun his beacon 
red Had kindled on Benvoirlich’s head. 1882 Nares Sea- 
manship (ed. 6) 9 Head..The upper end of a spar. 

13. The top of a page or writing; hence, Some- 
thing, as a title, written at the top of a page, sec- 
tion, etc.; a heading. 

1586 A. Day Zug. Secretary To Rdr. (1625) Aiv, Peruse 
but the head of every page, and there you shall finde what 
in the same page is contained. 1659 WiLtsrorp Sca/es 
Comme. 58 Being stated (as in the head of the table). /dzd.; 
Archit. 9 Contracted to heads in necessary particulars. 
1685 Locke Comm.-Pl. Bk. Wks. 1812 III. 311 The heads 
of the class appear all at once, without the trouble of turning 
over a leaf. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 273 P 2 Without see- 
ing his name at the head of it. a@185q4 E. Forses Liz. 
Papers vii. (1855) 189 The heads of chapters are ornamented 
with artistic woodcuts. 1866 Branpe & Cox Dict. Sc. etc. 
II. ror In Printing .. The divisions and subdivisions of a 
work, when they are set in lines and chapters are also called 
heads. 


14. The maturated part of a boil, abscess, etc., 
at which it tends to break. Chiefly in phrases, as 


to come to a head, to suppurate : see also 31. 

1611 Corcr., Adboutir, to wax ripe, or draw to a head, as 
animpostume. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. mu. 691 To lance 
the Sore, And cut the Head. 1737 Bracken Farriery lnipr. 
(1756) I. 15 Suppuration, or coming to a Head, as it is 
vulgarly called. 1871 Diaz W. Henry § Lett. 134 Come 
to a head—like a boil or a rebellion. 

15. The upper end of something on a slope or so 
regarded; e.g. that end of a lake at which a river 
enters it; the higher end of a valley, the inner ex- 
tremity of a cave, gulf, etc.; that end of a bed, 
grave, etc. towards which a person’s head lies; that 
end of a table at which the chief seat is (cf. 26). 

847 Charter in O. E. Texts 434 Fram smalan_cumbes 
heafde to grewanstane. c1zgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 6/179 Pe 
heued of pis valeie. a@ 1300 Cursor M. 17288+219 Pat one at 
pe fote of be graf, pat other at the hede. ¢1380 Wyctir 
Wks, (1880) 49 Vndir here beddis hed. c¢ 1400 Maunpev. 
(Roxb.) xiii. 58 At pe heued of pis see of Galile. .es a castell. 
1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. IV, 32 b, He caused his crowne to 
be set on the pillowe at his beddes heade. 1676 WALTON 
& Corron Angler xx. (Chandos) 341 The head of the pond. 
1786 Map. D’ArsLay Diary 17 July, 1 was offered the seat 
..at the head of the table. 1830 Lyert Princ. Geol. 1. 286 
A point which must..be considered the head of its delta. 
1860 TYNDALL Glac. 1. xiv. 98 A crevasse that extended quite 
round the head of the valley. 1862 StanLey Few. Ch. (1877) 
I, viii. 159 At the head of the Gulf. 

16. spec. The source of a river or stream. Now 


chiefly in FouNTAIN-HEAD, q.V. 

1375 Barsour Bruce ur. 589 Till pai come to be hed off tay. 
1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 2 The riuers Seuarn and dee 
almost to the heedes. 1538 Letanp /7im. (1768) II. 51 ‘The 
Hed of Isis in Coteswalde risith about a Mile a this side 
Tetbyri. x54x Act 33 Hen. VILL, & 35 Cleane running 
water, issuyng out of the heades of freshe springes. 1625 
N. Carventer Geog. Del. u. ix. (1635) 142 Nilus in Africke 
is thought to haue his first head in the mountaines of the 


HEAD. 


Moone. 1718 Watts Ps. cxiv. ii, Jordan beheld their 
March and fled With backward Current to his Head. 1854 
Frnl. R. Agric. Soc. XV. u. 426 Where the spring head 
has been boggy. 1871 Puituirs Geol, Oxf. iii. 25 ‘The re- 


freshing rivulet which has been honoured by the name of | 


‘ Thames Head’ or ‘the very head of Isis’. 
b. fig. Source, origin: usually FoUNTAIN-HEAD. 


1548 CrANMER Catech. 206b, The wel and heade, out of | 


the which al these euylle do spring is original synne. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 96, I will go to the head 
of the matter. 1720 WaTERLAND Light Serm, 112 By 
referring all Things to one Head and Fountain, 1817 
Coterince Big. Lit. 80 Acquiring facts at the fountain head. 


17. A body of water kept at a height for supply- 
ing a mill, etc.; the height of such a body of water, 
or the force of its fall (estimated in terms of the 
pressure on a unit of area). Sometimes, the bank 


or dam by which such water is kept up. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxvii. 261 Brekyng hir 
fisshponde hedes and lete the water of hir pondes, stewes 
and riuers renne out. 1530 Parser. 506/2, I damme or 
make the heed of a water. 1563 Acts Eliz. c. 21 §1 Any 
Hedd or Heddes, Damme or Dammes, of any Pondes, Pooles, 
Motes, Stanges, Steues, or severall Pittes, 1723 Koyal Pro- 
clam. in Lond. Gaz. No. 6135/2 Heads of Fish-Ponds. 
1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. I. 274 Here is a very large 
Pond, or Lake of Water, kept up to an Head by a strong 
Battre d’Eau, or Dam. 1791 R. Mytne 2nd Rep. Thames 
15 Millers.. working their Heads of Water in a spendthrift 
way. 1814 Gen. Rep. Agric. State Scotl, xiii. § 4 Il. 671 
Heads, or banks of earth, for the confinement of water in 
artificial lakes or ponds. 1832 Eaaminer 289/1 He has 
dammed the stream to give it head. 1861 Sir W FAIRBAIRN 
Afilts I. 178 The head of water is 132 feet. 1878 Huxiry 
Physiogr. 181 At certain seasons the head of water attains 
to as great a height as forty feet. : 

b. transf. The difference of pressure (per unit of 
area) of two columns of fluid (liquid or gaseous) 
of different densities communicating at the base; 
the pressure (per unit of area) of a confined body 


of gas or vapour. 

1862 Times 27 Mar., The ‘Merrimac’..made direct for 
the ‘Cumberland’ under a full head of steam. 1889 ‘ Mark 
Twain’ Vankee at Crt. K, Arthur (Tauchn.) I. 141 By the 
time I had got a good head of reserved steam on. 

e. A high tidal wave, usually in an estuary; = 
Bore sb.3 2, EAGRE. 

1570 Tarlton’s Fests App. 127 At twelve a clock at night, 
It [the rushing river] flowde with suchahed. 1807 Sournry 
Espriella's Lett. 111, 380 The tide [in the Parrot] instead 
of rising gradually, flowsinahead. 1854 rd. R. Agric. 
Soc. XV.1. 5 [The] river came down with a ‘head’ similar to 
the tidal phenomenon on the Severn. 

d. Founding. (See quots.) 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Feeder,..a large head or 
supply of fluid iron to a runner or mould in heavy castings. 
1867 Gwitt Archit. § 2265 h, Cannon, pipes, columns, 
&c., are stronger when cast in a vertical than in a hori- 
zontal position, and stronger still when provided with a 
head or additional length, whose weight serves to compress 
the mass of iron in the mould below it. 1869 [see Drap- 
HEAD 2]. 1884 Knicur Dict. Mech. Suppl., Head, over 
the thickest part of heavy castings, a large flow-gate or 
riser for the metal is placed. Through this the contracting 
mass below is fed from time to time with hot metal, while 
a boy keeps the head open with a feeding or working rod. 

18. The foremost part or end; the front. (See 
also AHEAD.) 

a. The front of a procession, army, or the like. 
e1205 Lay. 8671 Per com Julius teon forn a3zien heore 
heued. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 610 And syne schir 
Kduardis cumpany .. Set stoutly in the hedis agane. 1618 
Botton Florus iv. ii. (1636) 288 Caesar ., ranne like a mad- 
man into the head of the battell. 1796 /ustr. & Reg. Cavalry 
(1813) 116 If gradual and inconsiderable changes of direction 
are to be made during the march of the column, the head 
will, on a moveable pivot, effect such change. 1863 Kinc- 
LAKE Crinzea I. xiv, The head of the vast column of troops. 
b. The front, outer or projecting end of a forti- 
fication, a pier, etc. 

1706 Puivuirs (ed. Kersey), Head of a Work (in Fortif.), 
the Front of it next the Enemy, and farthest from the Body 
of the Place. 1727-51 CuamBers Cycl., Head of the Camp 
is the front, or foremost part, of the ground an army is 
encamped on; or that which advances most towards the 
field, or enemy. 1758 Bortase Nat. Hist. Cornwall iv. 53 
The Seyn-boats, riding at the head of the pier, 1823 Crabb 
Technol, Dict., Head (Gunn.), the fore part of the cheeks 
of a gun or howitz carriage. 

e. The front part of a plough which bears the 
share. (Cf. plough-tatl.) 

1842-4 H. SrerHens Bk. Marne (1871) 1. 76 The attach- 
ment of the sock is with the lower end of the head of the 
plough. /did. 488, I caused to be fitted to the plough ..a 
shifting head with unequal sides. 1844 Loudon’s Encycl. 
Agric. 39 ‘The materials with which ploughs are constructed 
is, generally, wood for the beam and handles, cast iron 
for the head. 

+19. The beginning (of a word, writing, etc.). 
b. Astrol. The commencement of a zodiacal sign, 
i.e, the point where the sun enters it. Ods. 

1340 Hamrote Px. Consc. 486 E es pe first letter and be 
hede Of pe name of Eve. 1382 Wyctir Ps. xxxix. 8 (xl. 7) 
In the hed of the boc it is write of me, that I do thi wil. 
¢ 1391 Cuaucer Astvol.1. §17 In this heued of cancer is the 
grettest declinacioun northward of the sonne. 1816 Scotr 
Axtig. xxi, ‘When she [the moon] is in her fifteenth man- 
sion, which mansion is in de head of Libra.’ 2 

20. The thick end of a chisel or wedge, opposite 
to the edge. 

1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 238 [see 46]. 1842 Chambers 
Inform. 11, 24 Here the wedge is seen to taper from a thick 
end or head. ,to a thin edge or point. 
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21. The fore part of a ship, boat, etc.; the bows. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) so Sheves of Iren in 
the bote Hede. 1582 N. Licueriecp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. 
£. Ind. xxx. 73 b, The Shippes laye with their beake heads 
close to the same [land]. 1697 Drypen Virg. Atneid vi. 4 
‘They turn their heads to sea, their sterns to land. 1795 
Ne son in Nicolas Dzsf, (1846) VII. p. xxx, We are getting 
on very fast with our caulking; our head is secured. 1834 
M. Scorr Cruise Midge vi. (1867) 108 We were riding with 
our head up theriver. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) III. xxxviii. 
374 ‘They were moored by anchors head and stern, 1867 
SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Head, .. the whole fore-part of 
a ship, including the bows on each side. ‘ 

b. Phrases. By (down by) the head, with the 
head lower in the water than the stern; hence /g. 
(slang), slightly intoxicated. Acad on, with the head 
pointed directly towards something : see ON adv. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine Uu iv, The vessel is too 
much by the head. dd. (1789), Orser, to row against the 
wind, or row head-to-wind. 1860 77Zses 17 Dec. 10/5 He 
said he was a little by the head, but not drunk. 1894 HALL 
Caine Manxman vy. iii, The boat was brought head to the 
wind. 

ec. spec. The work fitted in front of the stem in 
some (mostly obsolete) types of ships, including the 
knee of the head, the figure-head, rails, etc. Also 


used simply for FIGURE-HEAD, 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1130/4 A square stern’d Sloop with 
a Deck, a small Head, and the Figure of a Cat thereon. 
1703 [bid. No. 3968/1 The Privateer .. carried away her 
Head and Boltsprit. 1711 W. Sutuertanp Shipduild. 
Assist. 161 Head of a Ship, that part which is fasten’d to 
the Bow or foremost part of the Ship without-board. 1804 
A. Duncan JZariner’s Chron. Pref. 19 A Head is an orna- 
mental figure erected on the continuation of a ship’s stem. 
c1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 123 Head .. particularly 
applied to all the work fitted afore the stem, as the figure, 
the knee, rails, etc. 1867 SmyrH Sailor's Word-bk., Head, 
-.in a confined sense that part on each side of the stem 
outside the bows proper which is appropriated to the use of 
the sailors for wringing swabs, or any wet jobs. 

22. A projecting point of the coast, esp. when of 
considerable height; a cape, headland, promontory. 
Now usually in place-names. 

¢ 1155 Newminster Cartud. (Surtees) 45 Usque ad Gladene- 
hefde. 1461 Liber Pluscardensis 1x. xxxiil, Apud locum 
qui Sanct Abbis Heid vocatur. 1577-87 HoLinsHED Chron. 
I. s/t The name of an head of land in Britaine called 
Promontorium Herculis. 1606 Suaxs. Aut. §& Cl. m1. vii. 
s2 Our ouer-plus of shipping will we burne, And with the 
rest full mann’d, from th’ head of Action Beate th’ approach- 
ing Casar. 1843 Macautay Armada 38 High on St. 
Michael’s Mount it shone: it shone on Beachy Head. 1893 
W.T. Wawn S. Sea Islanders 162 Hardly were we within 
the ‘ Heads’, when the wind dropped. 

b. A projecting point of a rock or sandbank. 

1775 Romans Hist. Hlorida App. 34, 14 miles E. from the 
land are a parcel of dangerous sunken heads called the Hen 
and Chickens. 1846 MeCuttocu Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 
I. 61 The Bunt Head, on the west side [of the Goodwin 
Sands] is very dangerous. 

23. Coal-mining. An underground passage or 
level for working the coal; =IHapine 11. 

1664 Powrer Lf. Philos. 177 If a Pistol be shot off in a 
head remote from the eye of a pit, it will give but a little 
report. 1894 Times 15 Aug. 13/3 He knew that gas existed 
in one of the heads, and fences were placed there to indicate 
that it was dangerous. 

24, An end, extremity (of anything of greater 
length than breadth). Ods. exc. in certain special 
uses, as of a stone or brick in a building (cf. HEADER 


5), or of a bridge. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1672 At the tother hede of be halle was 
.. A wonderfull werke. ¢1400 Maunpev, (1839) xxii. 242 
His Lond..durethe so ferre, that a man may not gon from 
on Hed to another, nouther be See ne Lond, the space of 
7 Zeer. 1452 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 336 [A 
messuage] abbuttyng at the one heved vpon the high strete 
and at the other heved vpon the said College. 1622 /ézd. I1. 
74 The east hed abutting upon the strete and the west hed 
upon the buildings belonging to Katherine Hall. 1703 T. N. 
City & C. Purchaser 29 If a Barn consist of a Floor, and 2 
Heads, where they lay Corn, they say a Barn of 2 Bays. 1735 
J. Price Stone-Br. Thames 4 A House on each Head of the 
Bridge .. to receive the Toll. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ 82 Two Headers or bond pieces; whose heads being cut 
dovetail-wise, adapted themselves to and confined in the 
stretchers. 1843 Macautay Lays Anc. Rome, Horatius 
xxxv, As that great host, with measured tread .. Rolled 
slowly towards the bridge’s head. - 

III. Various figurative uses arising from pre- 
ceding senses. 

25. A person to whom others are subordinate ; 
a chief, captain, commander, ruler, leader, prin- 


cipal person, head man. 

c897 K. AEtrrep Gregory’s Past. xvii. 112 Da ic Se zesette 
eallum Israhelum to heafde. ¢ 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1087 
Hine pe wes zrur heafod to bam unrzede. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 362 
He wass Preost Hafedd off alle preostess. a1240 Sawles 
Warde in Cott. Hom. 247 Pat heaued prof is be feont [fiend]. 
a@ 1300 Cursor M. 17288+172 He ordend him hede of heli 
kirk. ¢1330 R. BrunnE Chron. (1810) 2, I rede we chese a 
hede, pat vs to werre kan dight.. For werre withouten hede 
is not wele, we fynde. ¢1380 Wycuir Sel. Wks. III. 339 
Heed of pis Chirche is Crist, bope God and man. ¢ 1460 
Forrescug Ads. §& Lint. Mon. xv, Thai all haue an hed, or 
a cheef to rule be counsell. 1521 Fisuer Ws. (1876) 314 
The heed of the vnyuersall chirche is the pope. 1532-3 
Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 12 Preamb., This Realme of re 
lond is an Impire .. governed by oon Supreme heede and 
King. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cad. June 83 The soueraigne 
head Of shepheards all, 1667 Miron P. Z. 1x. 1155 Why 
didst not thou the Head, Command me absolutely not to go? 
1686 J. Dunton Lett. /r. New-LEng, (1867) 106 Madam Brick 








HEAD. 


is a Gentlewoman whose Head [i. e. Husband] has been cut 
off, and yet she lives and walks. 1725-51 Cuambers Cyc. 
s.v., A dean is the head of his chapter. 1793 A. HamILTon 
I’ks. (1886) VII. 71 ‘Vhe President and heads of departments 
ought to be near Congress. 1838 Prescorr Ferd. & Js. 
(1843) I. iv. 198 The head of the house of Mendoza. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commu. 1. v. 47 That a single head is not 
necessary to a republic might have been suggested to the 
Americans by.,ancient examples. 

b. spec. The master or principal of a college or 
‘house’ in a university; also short for Hxap- 


MASTER. 

1565 in Strype Parker (1821) III. 127 All Heddes, and all 
other Scholers .. shal weare in ther cherches or chappels .. 
surplesses and hodes. 1576 in Nichols Progr. Q. £liz. (1823) 
II. 111 The said Vice-chauncelor and hedds of Colledges. 1583 
Lbid. 406 Reverend Doctors and heads of houses all on horse- 
backe. 163x T, Apams in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 147 
From the Vice-Chancellour and Heads of your famous Uni- 
versity. 1705 Hearne Codlect. 7 Sept. (O. H. S.) I. 42 He 
never knew any Fellow turn’d out in the Heads Absence. 
1780 V. Knox L7b. Educ. (R.), In the presence of heads of 
houses, public officers, doctors, and proctors. 1847 TENNy- 
son Princ. 1v. 360 Delivering seal’d dispatches which the 
Head Took half-amazed. 1889 A. R. Hore in Boy’s Own 
Paper 3 Aug. 697/3 Who could «. mix on equal terms with 
these ineffable beings the head’s daughters. 

e. A collection of persons holding a position of 
command or leadership ; in quot. 1605, translation 


of CAPUT 3, q.v. 

1665 J. Buck in Peacock Stat. Cambridge (1841) App. B 
66 The V. C. readeth all the graces, some one of the Head 
holding the Posers Bill to stay those whose names are not in 
the said Bill. } 

d. Applied to things or places: The chief city, 
capital ; the chief or most excellent part. 

c 893 K. AoLrrep Oves.u1. i. § 3 Sameramis. .zetimbrede ba 
burg Babylonie, to pon pat heo were heafod ealra Asiria. 
1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 4081 Bygyn at Rome; For it es 
heved of all cristendome. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 18 This 
Cite was hede and chief Cyte of alle Venedocia. 1589 
Cocan Haven Health excy. (1636) 179 Creame..is indeed the 
very head or heart of Milke. 16xx Bisie /sa. vii. 8 The 
head of Syria is Damascus. 

26. Position of leadership, chief command, or 
greatest importance ; chiefly in phr. a¢ (‘+ 27) the 
head of. (Sometimes with mixture of sense 18 a.) 

a1300 E. L. Psalter xvii[i]. 44 (Matz.) pou sal In heved of 
genge me set with al. a1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS. (1867) 5 Oure gastely fladire pat hase heuede of vs. 
1563-87 Foxe A. § MM. (1841) I. 341 ‘Thus Rome first began 
to take a head above all other churches. 1599 Broughton’s 
Let. ix. 32 To keepe their wiues from soueraintie, and not 
suffer them .. to take head and ouerrule. 1636 MassincEer 
Bashf. Lover i. ii, Vho’ you charged me I’ the head of your 
troops. 1662 H. More PAzlos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 23 
Certain opinions of his..in the head of which he names this 
of the Prae-existence of the Soul. 1678 Lapy CHAwortn in 
r2th Rep, Hist. MSS. Coma. App. v. 5t Having sucha Prince 
as the Duke of Yorke at the head of our Armies. 1735-8 
Boxincsroke Ox Parties 22 Some leading Men.. who 
thought it better to be at the Head ofa Sect, than at the 
Tail of an Establishment. 1845 M. Parrison Zss. (1889) I. 
7 At the head of the class of the pictorial historians stands 
Augustin Thierry. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng, vii. II. 166 
At twenty-one. .he was placed at the head of the administra- 
tion. 1894 H. Drummonp Ascent Man 143 Anatomy places 
Man at the head of all other animals that were ever made. 

b. Head of the river (in Bumping races): the 
position of being first boat; also said of the boat, 
crew, or college, which gains this position in a race 
or series of races, such as the Oxford ‘ Eights’. 

7853 C. Bepre Verdant Green x, The placing of the Brazen- 
face boat at the head of theriver. 1897 Whitaker's Alm. 
632/1 On the first night New College bumped Magdalen 
and went head of the river, 

27. One of the chief points of a discourse; the 
section of it pertaining to any such point ; hence, 
a point, topic; a main division, section, chapter of 
a writing ; a division of a subject, class, category. 

(Partly arising from sense 13, and often associated with it, 
as in the phr. wader this head.) 

c1500 Melusine xxiv. 185 This gentylman thanne reherced 
to them fro hed to hed ..all thauenture of theire vyage. 
1573-80 Barer Adv. H 271 Set this on my head in your 
booke, or write that you haue lent it, or deliuered it to me. 
1607 SHaks. 7707 11. v. 28 As if they labour’d To bring 
Man-slaughter into forme, and set Quarrelling Vpon the head 
of Valour. 1632 J. Lee Short Surv. A iij, The Contents or 
principall heads handled in this whole Discourse. 1652 
Gataxer Antinom.s5 We were acknowledged to agree in 
those two heds. 1725 Dre For Voy. round World (1840) 209 
He made me many compliments upon that head. 1773 
Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. u. (Globe) 653/2 Make yourself 
easy on that head. 1838 TuirtwaLi Greece LV. xxxii. 241 
‘The accusation comprised several heads. 1849 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. 1, 306 The expenditure under this head must 
have been small indeed. 1868 Heirs Realmah xv. (1876) 
411, I have very little to say upon this head. 1875 Jowerr 
Plato III, 603 The heads of our yesterday’s discussion, 

28. Turning of the head, backward change of 
the course: =Hxapine vd/. sb. 4. ? Obs. 

1607 ‘Torset, Mour-f. Beasts (1658) 208 The wandring 
hares. .making heads upon the plain ground, to the confusion 
of the dogs. /é7d. 211 In her course she taketh not one way, 
but maketh heads like labyrinths to circumvent and trouble 
the Dogs. 1798 Sporting Mag. X1.3 After much manceuvring, 
heads and doubles, as well as equally good racing in view, 
she [the hare] was killed in the rickyard of the Sun Inn. 

29. Advance against opposing force ; resistance ; 
insurrection: in certain phrases, as ¢o make or gain 
head (see 52); to bear or keep head against, to 
resist successfully, hold one’s own against. 


HEAD. 


1597 Daniet Civ. Wars u. xi, If any hardier than the rest 
..offer head that idle fear tostay. 1602 SHaxs. Hawt. ww. v. 
ror Young Laertes, in a Riotous head, Ore-beares your 
Officers. 1612 Haywarp Ann. Eliz. (Camden) 43 Unable.. 
to beare head against this storme. 1806-7 J. BERESFORD 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) t. Introd., ‘This ‘ gypsy-jargon * 
..Which is gaining head upon us every hour. 1818 KrEaTs 
Tsabella xxvii, The bream Keeps head against the freshets. 

+ 380. A body of people gathered ; a force raised, 
esp. in insurrection. (See also fo make a head, 
52b.) Ods. 

1588 Suaks. 77¢. A. rv. iv. 63 The Gothes have gather’d 
head. 1596 — 1 Hex. JV,1, iii. 284 To saue our heads, by 
raising ofa Head. 1631 GouGE God's Arrows i. § 69. 115 
Korah .. impudently gathered an head against Moses and 
Aaron. 1661 Pepys Diary 8 Jan., Some talk to-day of a 
head of Fanatiques that do appear about Barnett. 

31. Issue, result; conclusion, summing up; cul- 
mination, crisis; maturity; pitch, height; strength, 
force, power (gradually attained): in various 
phrases, as ¢o come, grow, gather to a head; to 
bring, draw to a head ; to gather head. 

App. a blending of various senses : often, in reference to 
evils, consciously 7g. from 14. Cf. also F. venir & chef, 
mettre ad chef, and the derivative, achever, ACHIEVE. 

1340 Ayend. 183 He yetb red huerby me comp to guode 
heauede and to guode ende of bet me nimp an hand. 1879 
Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 31 Sith these abuses are growne 
too head and sinne sorype. 1596 SPENSER State [re/. Wks. 
(Globe) 673/2 To keepe them from growing to such a head. 
1598 Hak uyt Voy, I. 56 To take away the head or force 
from the fire, 1614 Br. Hatt Recoll. Treat. 166 There 
(which is the heade of all thy felicitie,) thine eyes shall see 
him whom now thine heart longeth for. 1662 Pepys Diary 
31 Oct., Some plots there hath been, though not brought 
toahead. 1678 Littteton La/, Dict. s.v., To draw toa 
head, or to sum up, vecapitulor, in suman colligo. 1771 
Wes ey Wks. (1872) VI. 156 Vice is risen to such a head, 
that it is impossible to suppress it. 1814 Scotr Ld. of Jsles 
tr. ix, Where valiant Lennox gathers head. 1855 Prescorr 
Philip II, 1. ut. vi. 207 Religious troubles in France had 
been fast gathering toa head. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 
281 The revolt of Sardinia was stamped out before it came 
toahead. 1887 T. Harpy Woodlanders I. ix. 168 It might 
bring things to a head, one way or the other. 1888 R. F. 
Horton J/uspir. § Bible vi. (1889) 170 But it is time to 
draw to a head this somewhat lengthened discussion, 

IV. Phrases. 
* With a preposition. 

32. At or in the head of: sce sense 26. 

+33. Of one’s own head. Ont of one’s own 
thought, device, or will; of one’s own accord, 


spontaneously. Ods. or arch, 

1375 Barsour Bruce 11. 121 Tak him as off thine awyne 
heid, As [had gevyn thar-to na reid. 1420 in Ellis Org. 
Lett, Ser, 1. I. 69, | of myn owne heuede have wryte vn to 
hym a lettre, 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen, VIII, 27 The master 
carpenter would woorke all of his awne hedde without coun- 
sayll. 1613 Sir H. Fincn Law (1636) 181 He that entereth 
into land of his owne head, and receiueth the profits of it. 
1687 Woop Lizz 30 May, The Bishop sent it of his owne head. 
19775 SHERIDAN Rivals v. iii, It [the pistol] may go off of its 
own head. 1800 IT. Jerrerson Wit, (1859) 1V. 313, I do 
not propose to give you all this trouble merely of my own 
head, that would be arrogance. 1831 Lamp £@éa Ser. 1. 
Newsp. 35 Yrs. Ago, He never went in of his own head. 

34. Off one’s head. Out of one’s mind or wits, 


crazy. collog. 

a18483 Hoop Turtles iii, He ‘was off his head’, 1872 
Brack Adv. Phaeton xiii. 177 He is off his head: he does 
not know what he says. 1883 M. Partison JZem. (1885) 156 
One poor girl went off her head in the midst of all. 

35. On or upon.. head. 

a. On one’s head: said of evil, vengeance, etc., 
or of blessing, etc. figured as falling or descending 
upon a person; also of guilt, ‘ blood’ (see BLoop 
sb, 3c), or responsibility of any kind, figured as 
resting upon him, 

[c825 Vesp. Psalter vii. 17 Sie gecerred sar his in heafde 
his.]_13.. Coer de L. 1732 On his head falleth the fother. 
1388 Wyciir Fosh. ii. 19 The blood of hym schal be on his 
heed, that goith out at the dore of thin hows. 1598 SHaks. 
Merry W.u. i. 191 What hee gets more of her then sharpe 
words, let it lye on my head. 1611 — Wnt. 7. v. iii. 123 
You Gods looke downe, And from your sacred Viols poure 
your graces Vpon my daughters head, 1735 Porr Prod. 
Sat. 348 The distant threats of vengeance on his head. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. Ill. xii. 253 If Harold sinned, his 
guilt was on his own head. 

+b. On one’s own head =of one’s own head, 33. 

1340 Hampote Px. Consc. 8874 Yhit wille I ymagyn, on 
myne awen hede, Ffor to gyfit adescripcion. 1579 ‘Tomson 
Calvin's Serm. Tim. 1/2 That he [S. Paul] thrust not in 
himselfe, vppon his owne head, but that he was appointed of 
God. 1656 BramuHatL Refdic. iii. 133 If the persons so 
banished will return on their own heads, @ 1667 Jer, TAYLor 
Serm. Titus ii. 7-8 Wks. 1831 IV. 179 Let no man, on his 
own head, reprove the religion that is established by law. 
1707 I’rREIND Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 123 He had quitted the 
army in discontent and upon his own head. 

+e. On head: Straight forward; towards the 


front, or in front; AHEAD. Ods. 

1579 Gosson Sch. A buse (Arb.) 44 It runnes on head. 1590 
Spenser Muiop. 420 Some vngracious blast .. perforce him 
{the butterfly] droue on hed. 1672 H. Savite Engagem. 
w. Dutch Fleet 4 Sir F. Holles in the Cambridge, came .. 
on Head of us. 1708 Motrevux Rabelais ww. Ixiti. (1737) 256 
We were becalm’d, and could hardly get o’ head. 1741 
Compl. Fam.-Piece u. i, 288 To make forth on Head. 

+d. On (upon) head (a, the head): Headlong, 
precipitately, hastily, rashly, inconsiderately. Ods. 

mss5 W. Watreman Fardle Facions i. iii, 36 Roilyng and 
rowmyng vpon heade, heather and thether. 1565-73 Cooper 
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Thesaurus, Abruptum ingeniumt, a rashe braine that doth 
all things on heade. 1579-80 Nortu Plitarch (1676) 129 So 
went Lucius upon a head to present battle to the Enemy. 
1622 Bacon Hen. VI/, Wks. 1825 III. 306 Rebels contrari- 
wise run upon an head together in confusion. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreat, (1677) 207 ‘Vhe Faulcon. .is apt presently to 
fly on head at the check. 

36. Out of one’s own head. From one’s own 
mind, imagination, or invention. (Somewhat co//oq.) 

1719 Dr For Crusoe 11. xii, It came from you, and not out 
of my own head. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) I. 288 Were 
not all these answers given out of his own head? 

7. Over... head. 

a. Over one’s head, up aloft; cf. OVERHEAD. 

1590 SPENSER /’. Q. 11. ix. 46 The roofe hereof was arched 
over head. 1704 Appison /taly (1733) 278 Bridge .. coped 
over Head, 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 188 It 
was dry over head. 1834 M. Scorr Cruise Midge viii. (1867) 
134 A faint distant strain of solemn music seemed now to 
float over head. 

b. To such a depth that the head is submerged. 

1653 Baxter Wore. Petit, Def. 35 That silly women shall 
be dipt over head in a Gumble-stool for scolding ? 

c. Over (one’s) head: lit. above one, e.g. in the 
sky or air, or affording shelter; also of something 
(e.g. waves) rising and overwhelming one ; hence 
wg. of danger or evil impending, or of some over- 
whelming or oppressive force. 

1530 PatscrR. 595/2 They have jombled so over my heed 
to nyght I coulde nat slepe. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 2 
The daungers hangyng over theyr heades. 1816 Scorr 
Antig. xli, Dinna be cast down—there’s a heaven ower 
your head. 1883 Mrs. Huncerrorp Rossmoyne ILI. v. 156 
You will have the roof burned over your head one of these 
dark nights. 1886 Cassell’s A7ag. Dec. 12 That the father 
and child might have a roof over their heads. 

d. Over (some one’s) head: passing over (a 
person) who has a prior right, claim, etc. ; said 
esp. in reference to the promotion of a person into 
some position above another who is considered to 


have a better right to it. 

e825 Vesp. Ps. \xv[i]. 12 Du onsettes men ofer heafud ur. 
xgso Lever Sev. (Arb.) 142 They take one anothers ferme 
ouer their heades. 1635 R. N. Camden's Hist. Eliz. an. 7. 
1.59 [He] devorcing his first wife, marryed over her head in 
her life time. @1661 Futter Worthies (1840) I. vi. 25 The 
younger being often brought over the head of the elder to 
be principal. 1887 Z7zes 31 Oct. 9/3 It is no compliment 
.. that an ex-diplomatist should be chosen for promotion 
over their heads. 

e. Over (one’s) head: (of time) past, over. 

1576 Freminc Panofl, Epist. 24 Persuade your self. .that 
her uttermost houre passed over head. 1634 RuTHERFORD 
Lett, (1862) I. 14x When all these strokes are over your 
head, what will ye say to see your wellbeloved. 1708 
Burnet Le?z. (ed. 3) 118, I have now another Month over 
my Head, 1755 Ramsay £/. to ¥. Clerk 69 Now seventy 
years are o’er my head. 1886 H. Smarr Oxtsider I. ii. 26 
Ere many more days were over her head ! 

£. Over (one’s) head: beyond one’s comprehen- 
sion or intellectual capacity (cf. sense 2 a). 

1622 Bacon Holy War Ep. Ded. Misc. Wks. (1629) 86 
It flies too high ouer Mens Heads, 1837 Lyrron £, 
Maltrav. (1886) 111 Talking over the heads of the company. 
1886 H. Smart Oxtsider 11. ii. 20 Welstead quickly became 
cognizant that his wife was over his head. q 

38. To (one’s) head. To one’s face; directly to 
the person himself. Ods. exc. dial. 

1603 Suaxs. Meas. for M. ww. iii. 147 And to the head of 
Angelo Accuse him home and home. 1607 ‘T. RoGers 39 
Art. Pref, § 31 (1625) The 22.. Brethren tell K. James to his 
head, how the Subscription. .is more then the Lawrequireth. 
a1828 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia s.v., We say, ‘I told him so 
to his head’, not to his face, which is the usual phrase, 

** With another substantive. 

39. Head and ears. 

a. By the head and cars: roughly, violently, as 
one drags a beast; see Earn sb.l 1c. (Cf. 47.) 

1sgo Nasue Pasguil’s Afol,1. Cb, They have all vowed 
to hale thee out of thy trenches by the head and eares. 
1873 Punch 17 May 200 An.. utterly irrelevant story, lugged 
in by head and ears. ; 

b. Over head and ears: completely immersed ; 
also fig. deeply immersed or involved (e.g. in love, 
in debt). Rarely head and ears. 

1530 Pasar. 725/2 He souced him in the water over heed 
and eares. 1576 Freminc Panofl. Efist. 353 That Man.. 
should lye.. and shrowde himselfe, head and eares, in 
slouthfulnesse. 158x Mutcaster Pos7tions xxvii. (1887) 104 
To dippe their new borne children into extreme cold water 
ouer head and eares. 1663, 1768 [see Ear sd.) rc]. 1665 
Man ey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 875 The Commonwealth 
.. would run over head and ears in debt. 1690 W. WALKER 
Idiomat, Anglo-Lat. 233 He is over head and ears in love. 
1749 Fiecpinc Tom Yones ww. iii, The poor lad plumped over 
head and ears into the water. 1867 TRoLLorE Chron. Barset 
II. liii. 103 You are over head and ears in debt, 

“| Also corruptly head over ears (cf. ‘ head over 
heels’, 44). 

1887 CaroLine Fotuekcitt Exthusiast Il. 95 He was 
head over ears in debt when he married her, 

AO. Head... foot. 

a. From head to foot: all over the person ; fig. 
completely, thoroughly, ‘all over’. (Also head to 


Soot, head and foot.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 16435 Fra the hefd vnta pe fote, Oueral 
pe bled vte-wrang. 1382 Wycuir Zev. xlii. 12 If..the 
rennynge lepre..couer al the flesh, fro the heed vnto the 
feet. 1602 SHaxs. Hami.1. ii. 228 Ham. From top to toe? 
Both. My Lord, from head to foote. did. u. ii. 478 Head to 
foote. 1762-71 H. Watrote Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 


HEAD. 


IT. 188 He..leaves..to Lord Rothes the King’s picture from 
head to foot. 1784 R. BaGe Barham Downs 1. 269 He 
overthrew it head and foot. 1886 ‘Tennyson Promise of 
May 1, A gentleman? .. That he is, from head to foot. 
+b. Metther head nor foot: =‘ neither head nor 

tapas. 0S. =e 

1563-87 Foxe A. & MV. (1837-41) V. 479 When the bishop 
..looked on the writing, he pushed it from him, saying, 
‘What shall this do? It hath neither head nor foot’. "1566 
Gascoicne Supfoses ui. (D.), I find neither head nor foot 
in it. 

4]. Head and front. A Shaksperian phrase, orig. 
app. denoting ‘summit, height, highest extent or 
pitch’ (cf. 12, 31); sometimes used by modem 


writers in other senses. 

1604 SHaks. O/¢h, 1. iii. 80 It is most true: true I haue 
married her; The verie head, and front of my offending, 
Hath this extent; no more. 1813 Scott Let. to F. Ballan- 
tyne 25 July in Lockhart, The head and front of your 
offending is precisely your not writing explicitly. 1888 
Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. xii. 375 He was the head and 
front of every movement for good in his neighbourhood, 

2. Head of hair. The covering or growth of 
hair on the head, esp. when long or copious. (See 4.) 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Tred. in Holinshed (1808) VI. 328 
This head of haire they call a glibe. 1602 Marston Avz. § 
Mel, 111. Wks, 1856 I. 36, I have a good head of haire. 1717 
Lapy M. W. Monrtacu Let. to C’tess Mar 1 Apr., I never 
saw in my life so many fine heads of hair. 1859 JEPHSON 
Brittany viii. 131 It was a head of hair more than a yard 
long. .which he had bought. y 

+43. Head to head. Face to face; in private 
conversation. (F. ¢éte-a-téte.) Obs. rare. 

¢1728 Hart or AiLessury Jem. (1890) 595 An account ofa 
long discourse. .I had head to head with the Baron of Rens- 
woode. 1858 Hoce Life Shelley I1. 453 Head to head, as 
the French have it, he was by no means silent. 

44. Head ... heel(s. 

a. From head to heel: =from head to foot, 4oa. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 7720 Fro pe hede to pe hele herit as 
acapull! 1781 Cowrer Anti-Thelyphthora 184 So polished 
and compact from head to heel. 1843 Macautay Lays Anc. 
Rome, Kegillus xxiii, And many a curdling pool of blood 
Splashed him from heel to head. 1847 TENNYSON Princ. v. 
29 Disprinced from head to heel. 1886 Mrs. HuNGERForD 
Lady Branksmere i. iv. 96 A tall figure. .clothed from head 
to heel in sombre garments. 
b. Head over heels: a corruption of heels over 
head, frequent in modern use; see Hert sd.1 

1771 Contemplative Man 1. 133 He gave [him] such a 
violent involuntary kick in the Face, as drove him Head 
over Heels. 1840 THackEeray Paris Sk.-bk, (1869) 32 Why 
did you.. hurl royalty .. head-over-heels out of yonder 
Tuileries’ windows? 1887 Riper Haccarp Yess i. 4 Away 
he went head-over-heels like a shot rabbit. 

45, Head of horns. The horns of a deer, etc. as 


forming the adornment of the head. (See 6.) 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 757 To make an Oxe or a Deere haue 
a Greater Head of Hornes. 1786 Burns Ca//, That you may 
wear A noble head of horns. 

46. Heads and points. Said of nails, wedges, 
ete. placed alternately in opposite directions, so that 
the head of one lies against the point or edge of 
the next; hence ¢rams/. of persons lying ; also of 
whales (see quot. 1889). 


161r Corer. s.v. Bechevet, Teste a teste Bechevet, the 
play with pins, called, heads and points, 1612 Capt. SMitH 
Map Virginia 21 On these round about the house, they 
lie heads and points one by thother against the fire. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 238 The two wedges in each groove 
would then lie Heads and Points. 1889 Cent. Dict. s.v., 
To blow heads and points, to run.. hither and thither, 
spouting and blowing..said of whales when attacked. 

47. Head and shoulders. 

a. By head and shoulders (sometimes with ellip- 
sis of dy): by force, violently; with ¢hrast, push, 
drag, bring (in), etc.; fig. of something violently 
and irrelevantly introduced into a speech or writing. 

1s81 Sipney AZol, Poetrie (Arb.) 65 All theyr Playes .. 
thrust in Clownes by head and shoulders. 1647 Warp S777z/. 
Cobler 24 Any, whom necessity .. thrusts out by head and 
shoulders. 1679 Hist. Fetzer 20 The Lecturer brought in 
this whole affair by the head and shoulders into his Sermon, 
1768-74 Tucker L?. Nat. (1852) I]. 116 He.,hunts per- 
perally for texts .. introduces them by head and shoulders 
upon the most trifling occasions, 1887-9 T. A. TRoLLoPE 
What I remember I. iii. 44, I must drag the mention of 
the fact in head and shoulders here, or else I shall forget it. 

b. (with aller, higher, etc.) By the measure of 
the head and shoulders (cf. 1c) ; hence fg. (in re- 
ference to intellectual or moral stature), consider- 


ably, by far. 

1864 WesstTer s. v., He is head and shoulders above them. 
1885 D. C. Murray Rainbow Gold Il. 1. v. 124 Job 
walked leisurely among them, head and shoulders higher 
than his neighbours. 

8. Head or tail. ’ 
a. Either one thing or another ; anything definite 
or intelligible. (With negative expressed or im- 


plied.) Now always o make head or tail of. 

1651 Baxter /u/. Baft. 213 On a loose sheet or two that 
had neither head nor taile. 1679 Marc. Mason 7ichler 
Tickl. 7 Their Tale..had neither head nor Taile. | 1729 
Fievpinc Axthor’s Farce m. i, Pray what is the design or 

lot? for I could make neither head nor tail on ’t. 1890 

. H. McCartuy Fr. Rev. 11. 88 It is difficult to make head 
or tail of the whole business. 

b. Head(s or tail(s: see sense 3 b. 
*k* With a verb, (To come toa head: see senses 


14,31. Zo Brat one’s head, Break Priscian’s h., 


HEAD. 


Eat one’s h. off, Hine one's h., Knock on the h., 
Turn 4., etc.: see the verbs.) 
49. Get head. To gain force, ascendency, or 


power ; to attain to vigour. (Cf. 26, 31.) 

1625 SANDERSON 12 Sev. (1637) 226 The times were such, 
as wherein sin had gotten head. 1631 GouGE God's Arrows 
iii. § 84. 341 Whereas.. Haman..got_ some head, the Lord 
had warre with him. 1722 De For*Plague (1884) 252 A 
great Fire..gets a Head, 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 
g2 Hydrophobia .. will occur and get head even in the 
coldest weather. : 

50. Keep one’s head. To keep one’s wits about 
one, retain self-control, keep calm : the opposite of 


to lose one’s head, 51 b. (Cf. 24.) 

1717 Prior Ada i. 186 Richard, keep thy head, And 
hold thy peace, 1876 TRevetyan Macaulay I. i. 22 If only 
the man in the post of responsibility .. can contrive to keep 
his head. 

b. Zo keep one's head above ground: to keep 
oneself in life; so to keep one’s head above water; 
also fig. = out of debt or insolvency. 

1627 Drayton Moon-Calf Wks. (1753) 513 Scarce their 
heads above ground they could keep. 1712, ARBUTHNOT 
Fohn Bull iwv.i, t have almost drowned myself, to keep his 
head above water. 1886 TENNYSON Promise of May Ill. 
Farmer Dobson, were I to marry him, has promised to 
keep our heads above water. 

51. Lose one’s head. 

a. lit. To have one’s head cut off, be beheaded 
(as a form of capital punishment), 

€1386 Cuaucer Axt.’s T. 849 Namoore vp on peyne of 
lesynge of youre heed. 1484 Caxton Fadles of AZ sop X. iii, 
Which haue been cause of theyr dethe and to lese theyre 
heedes. 1594 SHaks. Rich. I//, tv. iv. 242 Vp to some Scaf- 
fold, there to lose their heads, 1888 Bartnc-GouLp Zve I. 
iii. 31 Copplestone. .escaped losing his head for the murder 
by the surrender of thirteen manors. | 

b. fig. To lose self-possession or presence of 
mind, to become confused. 

1847 Tennyson Prizc, Concl. 59 The gravest citizen seems 
to lose his head. a@x1849 Por Marginalia \xxiv. (D.), It 
has now and then an odd Gallicism—such as ‘she lost her 
head’, meaning she grew crazy. 1855 Macaunay //ist. Eng. 
IV. 121 He lost his head, almost fainted away on the floor 
of the House. 

52. Make head. 

a. (in sense 29): Ta advance, press forward, 
esp. in opposition to some person or thing: also 
formerly 4o make a head. Usually, Zo make head 
against : to advance against; to resist; to rise in 
insurrection or revolt against ; to resist successfully, 
advance in spite of. 

1577-87 HotinsHep Chron. (1808) VI. 82 That. .they might 
the better make head against both Romans and Britons. 
1640 tr. Verdere's Romant of Romants I. 50’ That done, he 
made head to the Giants, who battered him. 1667 Mitton 
P. L, 1. 992 That mighty leading Angel, who of late Made 
head against Heav’ns King. 1821 Byron Sardan. 11. i. 89 
[They] make strong head against The rebels. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge xxxiv, They made head against the wind. 

+b. Zo make a head (sense 30): to raise a body 
of troops. Obs. - 

1593 SHaks. 3 Hen. VT, 11. i. 144 In the Marches heere we 
heard you were, Making another Head, to fight againe. 
1627 Drayton JZiseries QO. Marg. 153 That Warwick. .Had 
met the Duke of York, and made a head Of many fresh and 
yet unfought-with bands. 1648 Everyn Mev. (1857) III. 8 
Lo make a handsome head, and protect such as shall recruit. 

58. Put (a thing) in or into (a person’s) head: 
to suggest it to his mind, make him think of it; 
formerly also, to remind him of it. So zo put out 
of one’s head, to cause one to forget. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI, 158b, Puttyng into mens 
heades secretely his right to y° crown. 1682 CLAVERHOUSE 
in Napier £2 (1859) I. 1. 135 What those rebellious villains 
they call szznisters put in the heads of the people. 1735 
Porr Ef, Lady 178 She bids her footman put it in her head. 
1816 Scorr Axzig. xliii, You said something just now that 
put every thing out of myhead, 1844 Hazw/stone ix. (1846) 
127 If you had not put it into my head, I should never 
have done it ! 

+b. Hence, by corruption, Zo put (a person) iz 

the head of (a thing): to suggest the idea of it to 
him; to remind or put in mind of. Ods. 
_ 1613-18 Daniex Coll. Hist, Eng. 60 (D.) Putting the king 
in head that all these great castles. . were onely to entertaine 
the partie of Maude, 1668 Pepys Diary 31 Jan., Griffin did 
.. put me in the head of the little house by our garden .. to 
make me a stable of. 1749 Firtpinc Tom Yones 1x. vi, And 
now you put me in the head of it, I verily and sincerely 
believe it was the devil. 

54. Show one’s head. To show oneself pub- 
licly; to appear abroad. Cf. to show one’s face 
(see Face sd. 2 b). 

1551 T. Witson Logike (1580) 49 This manne..durst not 
once for his life shewe his hedde, for feare. 1593 Saks. 
Rich. I, v. vi. 44 With Caine go wander through the shade 
of night, And neuer shew thy head by day, nor light. 1610 
Crt. § Times Fas. I (1849) 1. 122 He hath scarce shewed 
his head ever since. 1775 J. Q. Apams in Mam. Lett, (1876) 
50 The Tories there durst not show their heads, 

5. Take... head. 

ta. To take (a) head: to make a rush forward, 
to start running. Ods. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 129 Having broken 
out of a Forest and taken head end-ways, he [a boar] will 
not be put out of his way either by Man, Dog .. or any 
thing. 1760-72 H, Brooke Fool of Qual. xvii. (1792) IV. 5 
So I took a head, and ran into the country as fast as my 
feet would carry me, 
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+b. Zo take a head: to make insurrection; to 
raise a tumult. (Cf. 29.) Obs. 


1678 LitrLeton Laz. Dict. s.v., To take ahead, tumultuor. 


+e. Zo take (one) zz the head: to come into 


one’s mind, occur to one. Obds. 

181 G. Perri tr. Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 12b, 
Moved either by some sodaine toie which taketh them in 
the head. 1591 F. Sparry tr. Cattan’s Geomancie 38 He 
-.will not do any thing but that which taketh him in the 
head. 1609 Hotranp Am. Marcell, (Farmer), Now, it 
tooke him in the head..to set first upon Constantino. 
a 1632 T. Taytor Goad’s Fudgent. 1. 1. xx. (1642) 70 It took 
him in the head to..visit Rome. 


d. 7o take into (in) one’s head: to conceive the 
idea or notion of; to have (something) occur to 
one’s mind: usually, ¢o ¢ake it into one’s head 


(that. .., or to do something). 

171x Appison Sect. No. 47? 7 When every Body takes 
it in his Head to make as many Fools as he can, 1837 
Disraeii Venetia (Tauchn.) I. x. 66, I took it into my head 
to walk up and down the gallery. 1876 E. Jenxins Alot on 
Queen's Head 17 Little Ben had taken it into his head.. 
that the sign-board..could be improved. 


KEK With adverb. 

56. Head first, head foremost: with the head 
first or foremost; hence fg. precipitately, headlong, 
hastily. (Also with hyphen, or as one word.) 

{1625 Hart Anat, Ur. 1.i. 8 [She] thrust him .. his head 
foremost, into an ouen.] 1697 [see Foremost a. 3d]. @1813 
A. Witson Loss o' the Pack in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. 
Poems (1862) 86 Frae that day forth I never mair did weel, 
But drank, and ran headforemost to the deil! 1828 Wers- 
ster, Headjirst, adv. with the head foremost. a 1845 Hoop 
Sub-marine iv, Down he went, Head-foremost. 1877 [see 
First 3b]. 1884 Pad? Mall G. 24 Apr. 3/1 The.. Dean.. 
plunged headforemost into the controversy. 


tee Various figurative and proverbial phrases. 
57. Zo give (a horse) the head, also to let him 
have his head: not to check or hold him in with 
the bridle; to give him freedom, let him go freely. 
So ¢o take the head, to throw off control or restraint. 


Hence Le in reference to persons. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 24 You are no sooner 
entred, but libertie looseth the reynes, and geues you head. 
1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 29 Thrusting theme to rashenes, 
ynrulines, and to take ouermoche heade and bridle. 1597 
Suakxs. 2 Hen, [V,1.1. 43 With that he gaue his able Horse 
the head. 1703 SteELe Tend. Hus. 1. i, What a Fool have 
I been to give him his Head so long. 1886 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Paston Carew xxxiv, He had yielded so far to the 
necessities of the case as to give Lady Jane her head. 
1886 Besant Childr. Gideon 111, 148 She let him have his 
head for a bit. 

+58. To give one’s head for the polling or wash- 
7mg: to yield tamely without resistance. Ods. 

c1583 J. Hooker Descr. E-xcester (1765) 82 Such a one as 
would not give his Head for the polling, nor his Beard for 
the washing. 1663 Butter H7zd. 1. iii. 256 For my Part it 
shall ne’er be sed, I for the washing gave my Head. 

59. To lay (+ run, put, cast, + draw) their heads 
together ; to consult or take counsel together. 

€138x Cuaucer Parl. Foules 554 The watyr foulis han 
here hedis leid Togedere.. They seydyn sothly al be on 
assent How that [etc]. 1523 Lp. Berners /yoiss. I. cxv. 
137 Whenne they sawe hym, they began to murmure, and 
began to ron togyder thre heedes in one hood, and sayde, 
beholde yonder great maister. 1526 SKELTON Magnyf. 572 
Nay, let vs our heddes togyder cast. 1551 Rosinson tr. 
More's Utop. 1. (1895) 70 They will laye theyr heddes to- 
gither and conspire agaynst the weale publyque. 1682 
Bunyan Holy War 122 And there lay their heads together 
and consult of matters. 1886 Barinc-GouLD Court Royal 
r i. 17 We'll put heads together and consider what is to be 

one. 

+ 60. Ln spite of or maugre his head: in spite of 
himself ; notwithstanding all he can do. Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Wife's T. 31 Of which mayde anon, 
maugree hir heed By verray force birafte hire maydenhed. 
¢ 1449 Pecock Repy. 1. x. 52 He schal consente in his witt.. 
amagrey his heed. 1568 Grarron Chron. I]. 114 He gave 
them all to the French men in spight of their heades. 1600 
Hoiranp Livy xxx. xxx. 760 You pulled me maugre my 
head out of Italie. 

61. Zo ¢alk (etc.) a person’s head off (humorous) : 
i.e. until he is too weary to reply, or thoroughly 
sick and tired of it, ad nauseam. So to beat his 


head off, i.e. to beat him out and out; etc. 

1855 ‘THACKERAY WVewcomes vi, He pretends to teach me 
billiards, and I’ll give him fifteen in twenty and beat his old 
head off. 1872 Mrs. OuirHant Mem. Montalembert I. 29 
In society in the evenings yawns his weary head off. 1897 
D. Geratp Spotless Reput, vii. (ed. 2) 88 If it were not for 
the standing danger of having one’s head talked off one’s 
shoulders, 

62. Prov. Two heads are better than one (cf. 
sense 2 a, and Eccl. iv. 9). 

1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 18 Two heddis are better 
than one. x1g91 SpeNnsER 17. Hubberd 82 Two is better than 
one head. 1772 Foote Wabod 1. Wks. 1799 II. 289 Here 
comes brother Thomas; two heads are better than one} let 
us take his opinion. 1818 Scotr Rod Roy viii, O certainly ; 
but two heads are better than. one, you know. 

‘VV. Attributive uses and Combinations. 
* Simple attrib. or as adj. (Often hyphened.) 

63. At the head (sense 26); in the position of 
command or superiority ; chief, principal, capital. 

crooo AEtrric Hom, II. 420 Abiathar, dzra Iudeiscra 
heafod biscop. ¢xz00 OrmiN 299 Aaron wass hzefedd preost. 
Lbid. 8469 Zerrsalem was hefedd burrh Off Issrazless riche. 


| @x225 Aucr, R, 392 Uour heaued luuen me iuint idisse 








HEAD. 


@ 1300 Cursor MM. 22229 Pe kingrikes 0 grece and 
pers war hefd kingrikes. c1400 Destr. 7roy 10902 Thurgh 
helpe of pat hynd, and hir hede maidons. 1548 HALL 
Chron., Hen. VII, 58b, London .. the hed citie of hys 
realme. /bid., Hen. VIII, to The lord Stuard nor the head 
officers could not cause them to abstaine. 1588 SHAks. 
L. L. L. Ww. i. 43 Which is the head Lady? 1658 A. Fox 
Wurtz’ Surg. 1. vi. 22 Having cleared the two head points.. 
I will touch also other abuses. x71x Suarress, Charac. 
(1737) I. 318 How the inferiour imps appear, when the head- 
goblin is securely laid. 1752 J. Lournian Form of Process 
(ed. 2) 82 At the Market Cross of the Head-burgh of the 
Shire, Stewarty, or other Jurisdiction. 1822 Byron V’7s. 
Fudgem. \xxxix, He..scribbles as if head clerk to the Fates. 
1842 ‘TEnnyson W7ll Waterproof i, O plump head-waiter 
at The Cock. 

+b. Applied sec. to the ‘ cardinal virtues’ and 
the ‘ deadly sins’; see CARDINAL a. 2. Obs. 

cx1o0o /ELFric Hom. II. 592 Pa heafod leahtras sind 
mansliht, cyrc-braece [etc.]. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 103 Nu 
beod .viil. heofod sunnan, Jézd. 105 Nu beod .viii. heafod 
mihtan pe magen ouercumen alle bas sunnan purh drihtnes 
fultum, ¢ 1200 ORMIN 10213 Gredi3nesse iss hefedd plihht. 
@1300 Cursor M, 10010 Four vertus principals, Pe quilk 
man clepes cardinals; All ober vertus o bam has hald, 
For-bi er pai hede vertus tald. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 
448 The seuen heued synnes or dedely synnes. ¢1440 
Hytton Scala Perf. (1494) u. xi, Of pryde or enuye, of 
couetyse or lechery, or of ony other hede synne. 1654 
Gataxer Disc. Apol. 67 His Popish reckoning of the 
seven Hed-sins, F 

Fe. as adj. in superl., Aeadest = chiefest. Obs. rare. 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. wv. (1586) 181 b, To kill 
the heddest of the dissention, and to appease the fury of 
the fighters. 1658 J. Jones Ovw?a’s [bis 10x Content is a 
lesson too hard for the headst Of the highest forme a King. 

64. Situated at the head, top, or front (see senses 
12-24); initial (quot. 1387); coming from the 
front, meeting one directly in front, as a head wind. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 299 Pe heed lettres of be 
vers speleb bis menynge. 1627 Cart, Smitu Seaman's. 
Gram. ix. 41 If your course be right against it, you shall 
meet it right a head, so we call it a head Sea. 1659 WILLs- 
ForD Scales Comme, Archit. 8 Part of .. [the] head wall 
..is brick. 1796 /ustr. §& Reg. Cavalry (1813) 153 The head 
division of each., regiment. 1799 J. RoperTson Agric. 
Perth 107 This fence .. because it ran across the head of 
every farm..was called .. the head-dyke. 1824 W. IrvinG 
T. Trav. 1. 53, I was kept by storms and head winds for 
three long days. 1893 W. T. Wawn S. Sea Islanders 226 
The vessel paid off under the weight of her head canvas. 

** Combinations. 

65. General Comb. a. atirzd., ‘of or for the 
head’, as head-affectzon, -attire, -brush, -covering, 
-end, -fillet, +-hair, -knot, -notion, -rest, -room, 
-shake, + -top, -vein, -wing, -wrapping, etc. 

1862 J. B. Harrison Lett. Dis. Children iii. 47 In relation 
to *head affections. 1601 Horranp Pliny Il. 533 With 
their hoods and other *head attire of sundry colours. 1837 
CartyteE Fy. Rev. Il. 1 v, Duel and *head-breakage. 
1596 NasHe Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 135 His 
case of *head-brushes and beard-brushes. 1860 FarrHoLr 
Costume Eng. (ed, 2) 482 The Anglo-Saxon *head-coverings 
were very simple. 1545 AscHam Zo-xofh. (Arb.) 127 The 
*head ende would euer be downwardes, and neuer flye 
strayght. 1676 Corron Walton's Angler (Chandos ed.) 155 
It must not be at the head-end of the worm. c r000 /ELFRic 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 156/30 Cafilii, *heafodher. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. \xvi. (Add. MS. 27,944), If a 
man is withoute hed-her. 1717 Prior Ada 1. 332 Her 
scarf pale pink, her *head-knot cherry. c¢1200 7%7n. Coll. 
fom. 163 Pe *haued line [linen] sward, and hire winpel wit. 
1642 Rocers Vaamian 23 Absolon is snatcht up, by his long 
*head locks. 1884 H. N. Hupson Stud. Wordsw. 243 The 
*head-logic grows so..as to stifle and crush the heart-logic. 
1886 H. P. WeLLS Amer. Salmon Fisherman 84 *Head- 
nets, to go over the hat and tuck in under the shirt- 
collar. 1801 W. Huntincton Bank of Faith Ded. 22 Filled 
with *head notions from commentators rather than the grace 
of God in their hearts. 1853 Handbk. Photogr. App. § 37. 
72 Instruments have been constructed called *head-rests, to 
assist the sitter. 1884 Health Lxhib. Catal, 102/2 Invalids’ 
Bedstead and Mattress, with adjustable headrest, x85x 
J.S. Macautay Field Fortif. 190 The frames..should be 
set..perpendicular to the slope; more *head-room is thus 
obtained. 1602 SHaxs. Ham. 1. v. 174 With Armes encom- 
bred thus, or this [/02. thus] *head shake; Or by pronounc- 
ing of some doubtfull Phrase. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3188/4 
Two laced *Head-Suits. 1583 Stanynurst 2 ne7s 11. (Arb.) 
65 A certeyn lightning on his *headtop glistered harmelesse. 
1838 ELwin Bk, Kam. Crests I, 17 The *head-trappings of 
their horses. 1600 RowLanps (fi¢/e) The Letting of Humours 
Blood in the *Head-Vaine. 1610 HEALry St. Ang. Citie of 
God 273 [Mercury] had *head-wings also behind each of his 
eares. 1887 Riper Haccarp Se xvii. 198, I looked up at 
Ayesha, whose *head-wrapping had slipped back. 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as head-breaking, 
-combing, -hanging, -purging, -shaking, sbs. and 
adjs.; head-breaker, -maker. 

¢ 1515 Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy) 11 Dyssymulynge beggers, 
*hede brekers. 1843 Bretuune Sc. Hiveside Stor. 8 To use 
your utmost endeavours to promote *head-breaking. 1845 
Hoop Craniol. i, By simple dint of *Head-combing. 1545 
Ascuam To-roph, (Arb.) 137, I woulde wyshe that the *head 
makers of Englande shoulde make their sheafe arrowe 
heades more harder poynted. 1591 SPENSER Mwiofot. 197 
Veyne-healing Verven, and *hed-purging Dill. 1847 o 
Hunt Men Women & B. 11. ix. 189 In very solemn, *head- 
shaking style. 1883 Brack Shandon Bells xxvii, ‘Vhere is 
to be a tremendous *head-smashing when he and Murtough 
meet. 1 Warp Simp. Cobler 57 Importable *head- 
tearings and neart-searchings 


e. locative, as head-felt, -wise, -wrong adjs. ; 
instrumental, as head-lined, -lugged adjs. ; simila- 
tive, etc., as head-high, -like adjs. 


worlde. 


HEAD. 


1880 T. W. Atiies Life's Decis. 137 Heart-felt and *head- 
felt difficulties. 1842 Witson Zss., Streams (1856) 32 The 
ancient Moss with its heather *head-high..is now drained. 
1874 Pop. Encycl. s.v., The so-called head of .. tape-worms 
is only the end of attachment, the globular hook-bearing 
mass being *headlike on a long neck. 1606 SytvestER Du 
Bartas u. iv. 1. Trophies 514 *Head-lined helmes, heaw’n 
from their trunks. 1605 Suaks. Lear tv. ii. 42 (1st Qo.) 
A gracious aged man Whose reuerence euen the *head-lugd 
beare would lick, 1673 Penn Life Wks. 1782 I. 43 Carnal 
*head-wise opposers .. skilled in science falsely so called. 
1863 Mrs. C, Crarke Shaks. Char. xvii. 415 The headlong 
and *headwrong Richard II. 

66. Special Comb. : + head-angles, vertical or 
opposite angles; head-ax (Whaling), an ax used 
in cutting off the head of the whale; head-bay, 
the water-space just above a lock ina canal; head 
betony : see Betony b; also a name for Pedicu- 
laris Canadensis (Cent. Dict.) ; + head-bone (OE. 
héafod ban), the skull; head-boom (Wauw?.), a 
boom at the ship’s head, a jib-boom or flying-jib- 
boom ; head-bound /#/. a., wearing a turban, tur- 
baned ; head boy, the senior pupil in a school, the 
captain of the school; +head-brand (ME. hed- 
bronde), a brand or log placed at the back of the 
fireplace to keep the fire in during the night; head- 
eap (Bookbinding), the leather cap over the head- 
band; head-case (Zy/omol.), that part of a 
chrysalis which covers the head of the insect ; 
head-cell (Zot.), a cell at the end of the manu- 
brium in the Characex ; head centre: see CENTRE 
sb.8; head-chair, a chair with a high back form- 
ing a rest for the head; head-cheese (U.5S.), 
pork-cheese, brawn; head-chute (/Vazz.), a tube 
leading from the ship’s head down to the water, 
for conveying refuse overboard; head-coal, the 
upper portion of a thick seam of coal which is 
worked in two or more lifts (Gresley Coal-mining 
Terms) ; head-collar, the leather headstall of 
a horse; head-cone (Zoo/.), one of two or three 
conical appendages surrounding the mouth of 
certain pteropods ; head-cowl (Zoo/.), one of the 
two coverings on the head of certain pteropods ; 
head-cracker (Whaling) = head-spade; head- 
cringle (/Vaut.), a cringle at the upper comer 
of a sail (Smyth Saz/or’s Word-bk.) ; head-earing 
(WVaut.), an earing attached to a head-cringle 
(zdid.); + head-edging, ?an ornamental edging 
to a head-dress ; head-fish (U.S.), ‘a sun-fish of 
the family Molidx’ (Cent. Dict.) ; head-footed a. 
(tr. CEPHALOPODA), having the organs of locomo- 
tion attached to the head; + head-fountain = 
FoUNTAIN-HEAD; head-frame, the frame of a 
head-block in a saw-mill; also, a structure at the 
head of a shaft in a mine, a gallows-frame ; head- 
gate, (see quot.) ; }+ head-height (Arch.) = HEap- 
WAY 3; head-hid a., having the head or source 
hidden; head-house (JZinzng), the ‘house’ or 
structure forming a shelter for the head-frame ; 
_+head-hung a@., hanging the head, despondent ; 
head-hunter, one who practises head-hunting ; 
head-hunting, the practice, among certain savage 
tribes, of making incursions for the purpose of pro- 
curing human heads as trophies, etc.; so head- 
hunting adj.; head-kidney (Zmbryol.), the fore- 
most of the three parts of the rudimentary kidney 
in a vertebrate embryo, the pronephros; head- 
knee (WVaut.): see quot.; head-knife (Whaling), 
a knife used in cutting off the head of the whale 
(Knight Dict. Aech., Supp.) ; head-lease (Law), 
a lease granted directly by the freeholder; head- 
ledge (Ship-building), one of the thwart-ship 
pieces which frame the hatchways and ladderways ; 
head-lessee (Zaw), a person to whom a head- 
lease is granted; head-light, a light carried on 
the front of a locomotive, or on the mast-head of 
a steamer ; head-lining ( U.S.) ; see quot. ; head- 
lobe, an appendage on the head of the embryo in 
certain molluscs; head-louse, the common louse 
(Pediculus capitis), which infests the hair of the 
head; +head mass penny: see quots.; head- 
matter (Whaling), the substance obtained from 
the head of the sperm whale, consisting of oil and 
spermaceti, also called shortly head; head-netting 
(Naut.), an ornamental netting used in merchant 
ships instead of the fayed planking to the head- 
rails’ (Smyth Saz/or’s Word-bk.); head-page 
(Printing), a page on which the beginning of a 
book, chapter, etc. is printed; +head-polles sd. 
pl., a name for the swan, crane, and bustard, ? as 
the chief or largest of fowl used for the table (F. 
poule); head-post, (a2) one of the posts at the 
head of a four-post bedstead ; (4) the post nearest 
to the manger in a stable ; head-pump (/Vavt.), 
a small pump at the head of a ship, communicating 
with the sea, and used for washing the decks; 

VoL. V. 
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head-reach v. znxtr. (Naut.), to shoot ahead, as 
a sailing vessel while tacking; head-rent (Zaw), 
rent payable to the freeholder; head-ridge (.Sc. 
head-rig) = HrapLAND 1; head-ring, (a) see 
quot. 1794; (4) a decoration consisting of a leaflet 
of palm fixed to the hair, worn by Kafir men after 
marriage; head-shield (Zoo/.), a horny plate on 
the head of a snake, lizard, tortoise, or armadillo; 
head-sill, (2) the upper part of the frame of a door 
or window ; (0) a piece at each end of a saw-pit, 
on which the end of the log rests ; + head-silver 
= HEAD-MONEY I (ods.); head-skin (see quot.); 
head-spade (Whaling), an instrument with a 
long handle and steel blade, used in cutting 
the bone which joins the whale’s head to the 
body; head-station (Australia): see quot.; head- 
stool, a kind of small pillow, formerly used to 
rest the neck or cheek upon without disturbing the 
hair or head-dress ; + head-strain = HEAD-STALL 
sb.1 2; head-territ =head-ring (a); head-timber 
(Ship-building), one of the upright pieces of tim- 
ber which support the frame of the head-rails ; 
head-tin: see quot.; head-tone = HEAD-NoTE 2 ; 
head-tree (Coal-mining), ‘a piece of wood about 
a foot long set across the head of an upright prop 
to support the roof in a pit: cf. crown-tree’ 
(Northumb. Gloss.); head-turner, ‘a machine 
for rounding and beveling barrel-heads’ (Knight 
Dict. Mech., Supp.) ; head-valve, in a steam-en- 
gine, ‘the delivering valve, the upper air-pump 
valve’ (zbzd.); head-veil, a veil worn over the 
head and falling behind it, not over the face ; 
+head-well = H&AD-SPRING, FOUNTAIN-HEAD ; 
head-word, a word written or printed at the top 
or beginning of a chapter, paragraph, etc. ; a word 
forming a heading; head-yard (/Vaut.), one of 
the yards on the foremast. 

1570 BittincsLey Luc/id 1. xv. 24 If two right lines cut the 
one the other: the *hed angles shal be equal the one to the 
other. 1874 Scammon Jar. Mammals 232 The rest of the 
cutting gear..which consists of toggles, spades ..*head- 
axes, etc. c1000 Sax, Leechd. 11. 126 Monnes *heafod ban 
bern to ahsan. ¢1205 Lay. 1467 He smot Numbert. .pat 
his heefd-bon to-brec, @1400 Six Perc. 1190 He.. Made 
the Sarazenes hede bones Hoppe, als dose hayle stones, 
Abowtte one the gres. @1616 Beaum. & FL. Kut. of Malta 
1. iii, *Head-bound infidels, 1851 THAckERAY Eng. Hum., 
Steele (1853) 120 The person to whom he has looked up 
with the greatest wonder and reverence, was the *head boy 
at his school.. Addison was always his [Steele’s] head boy. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 607/33 Refofocilium, an *hed- 
bronde. 1888 Arts § Crafts Catal, 87 The head-band and 
*head-cap, the fillet of silk worked in buttonhole stitch at the 
head and tail, and the cap or cover of leather overit. 1826 
Kirsy & Sp. Extomo/. 111. 249 The *Head-case covers and 
protects the head of the inclosed imago, 1887 K. GorBeL 
Morphol, Plants 58 Each *head-cell is surmounted by six 
smaller cells (secondary head-cells). 1860 BartLetr Dict. 
Amer., *Head-Cheese, the ears and feet [ed. 1877 scraps of 
the head and feet] of swine cut up fine, and after being 
boiled, pressed into the form of a cheese. 1852 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. IV. 174/2 The *head-cowls are shown partially 
folded back, so as to display the conical appendages 
(*head-cones) which the cowls enclose and protect. 1731 
Chron. in Thackeray Four Georges ii. (1861) 96 Her 
Majesty .. wore a flowered muslin *head-edging. 1843 
Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. VV. 1x A fish found upon Squam 
Beach N. J. called by the fishermen the *Head-fish. 185 
Ricuarpson Geod, viii. 248 [The head] is surrounded by 
a circle of fleshy processes, or feet, from whence the name 
of the class, ‘*head-footed’, is derived. 1688 Norris Theory 
Love t. iii. 24 The Heart is..the *Head-fountain of Life. 
1878 Sci. Amer. XXXVIII. 291 The *head frame .. is 
supported by track wheels secured to axles, 1875 KNIGHT 
Dict. Mech., *Head-gate (Hydraulic Engineering), (a) one 
of the upper pair of gates of a canal-lock. (4) a crown-gate, 
flood-gate, water-gate, by which water is admitted toa race, 
run, sluice, etc. 1620-55 I. Jones Stone-Heng (1725) 40 
There could not possibly be a convenient *Head-height 
remaining a Passage underneath. 1625 K. Lone tr, Barclay’s 
Argenis 1, xii. 33 A land where *head-hid Nile his streames 
divides, 1631 Suirtey Love in Maze w. ii, You must not 
be so *head-hung. 1632 — Bird in Cage mi. ii, Gentlemen, 
be not head-hung, droop not. 1853 H. Kepper Jud. Archip. 
I. 14x A chief named Dungdong..had..adopted the Dyak 
costume, and become a notorious *head-hunter. Ibid. 129 
Some..Dyaks have. .stated that they would give up *head- 
hunting, were it not for the taunts and gibes of their wives 
and sweethearts. 1884 Rayan Brooke in Pall Mall G. 
x Mar. 2/t The *head-hunting Dyaks. 1880 Rep. Brit. 
Assoc. 644 The hypothesis of Gegenbauer and Fiirbringer 
as to the relation of the *head-kidney to the hinder part of 
the excretory system. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bk., 
*Head-knees, pieces of moulded compass timber fayed 
edgeways to the cutwater and stem, to steady the former. 
1882 Law Rep. 8 Queen’s Bench Div. 329 The contract 
of a sub-tenant to perform the covenants of the *head- 
lease. 1819 Rees Cyci. s. v., *Head-ledges, are the thwart- 
ship pieces which frame the openings in the decks. 1869 
Sir E. Reep Shipduild. xv. 275 Half round iron is riveted 
to the upper edges of the plate coamings and head- 
ledges. 1845 Disraeti Sybil (1863) 132 There are no land- 
lords, *head-lessees, main-masters, or butties in Wodgate, 
1864 WessteR, */Heaa-light, a light..placed at the head of 
a locomotive, or in front of it, to throw light on the track at 
night. /did., *Head-lining, the lining of the head or hood 
of a carriage ; the oil-cloth or other textile lining of the roof 
of a railway car (U..S.). 1854 Woopwarp Mollusca (1856) 
99 The. .eggs of the fresh-water limneids .. are not hatched 
until the young have passed the larval condition, and their 
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ciliated *head-lobes .. are superseded by the creeping disk, 
or foot. 1547 Boorpr Brev. Health §273 *Head lyce, 
body lyce, crabbe lyce. 1861 Hutme tr. A/oguin-Tandon 
Il, VI. i. 292 The Head (or Common) Louse..is found on the 
head, in people who are neglectful of their person. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 104 To gyf alle in my cofer, ‘To 
morne at next to offer Her *hed mas penny. 1514 in Lng. 
Gilds (1870) 144 For a hedmesse penny, a penny. 1791 
Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 44 A cargo of 76 tons of spermaceti 
oil and *head-matter. 1874 C. M. Scammon Marine Mam- 
mals 1m. 239 The oil taken from the case of the Sperm 
Whale is.. when put into casks..known as head, or head- 
matter. 1838 Timpertey Printer's Man. 114 *Head page, 
the beginning of a subject. 1553-4 Act Comm. Council 
Lond, (Journal 16, fol. 334-5) That theare be no Swanne, 
Crane, nor bustarde, which are wonte to be called *hed polles, 
1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Head-fost, a stanchion by the 
manger inastable. 1879 Burcuer & LANG Odyss. 382 Begin- 
ning from this head-post, I wrought at the bedstead till I had 
finished it. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xiv. 33 The crew 
rig the *head-pump, and wash down the decks, 1858 A/erc. 
Marine Mag. V. 310 Lying *head reaching, under close- 
reefed stormsails. 1859 Rules 15 July (Landed Estates 
Act Ireland 1858) § 31 What sums are due for arrears of 
rates, cess, taxes, *head rents, quit rents. 1765 A, Dickson 
Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 452 The earth of a *head-ridge. 1875 
W. McItwraitu Guide Wigtownshire 42 A path along the 
head-rigs of some fields. 1794 W. Fetton Carriages 
(1801) II. Gloss. 189 *Head Ring, or Head Territ, a 
ring, placed on the top of the bridle of the wheel harness, 
through which the leading reins pass, when four horses 
are drove in hand. 1893 H. N. Hurcuinson Extinct 
Monsters 31 The eyes are placed on the margin of the 
*head-shield. 1694 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 144 The Window 
Frames are so framed, That the Tennants of the *Head- 
sell, Ground-sell, and Transum, run through the outer 
oe about four Inches. 1467 Rolls Parit, V. 582 Hidage, 

eaupleder, Frithsilver, *Hedesylver. 1565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Capitatio .. headsilver: subsidie, 1874 C. M. 
Scammon Marine Mammals. viii. 75 This [whale’s nos- 
tril], with the ‘case,’ is protected by a thick, tough, elastic 
substance called the ‘*head-skin,’ which is proof against 
the harpoon. 1881 A. C. Grant Bush-Life Queensland I. 
42 A *headstation, as the homestead and main buildings of 
a station are invariably called. 1598 FLorio, 7estiera,.. 
the headstall of a bridle, a *headstraine. 1658 Hist. Chris- 
tina Q. Swedland 371 With Furniture of Velvet .. twisted 
with Silver, with buckles, bridles, and head-strains of the 
same metall, c1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 124 *Head- 
timbers, the pieces that cross the rails of the head vertically. 
‘They are bolted through their heels to the cutting-down of 
the knee, and unite the whole together, 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., When the [tin] ore has been pounded and 
twice washed, that part of it which lies uppermost or makes 
the surface of the mass in the tub, is called the *Head- 
tin. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. Giijb, If the Wholes be 
too soft... we puta Sill under them..and drive them fast 
up against the *Head-tree. 1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade 
Terms Northumb, & Durh. 30 Head-tree, a piece of 
a crowntree, a foot long, placed upon a prop to support 
the roof; the head-tree being to extend the bearance of 
the prop. 1896 L. Ecxenstein Woman under Monast. 
115 The dark *head-veil is given up for white and coloured 
head-dresses. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 868 On *heued-welle of flum 
iordan. 1823 Crass TZechuol. Dict., *Head word. 1762 
Fatconer Shipwr. u. Argt., The *head yards braced aback, 


Head (hed), v. Forms: 4-5 hefd(en, heued, 
(5 hefed), 4-6 hedde, hede, hed, 5-6 heed, 6 
heade, Sc. heid, 6- head. [f. Heap sé.; in 
many senses having no connexion with each other, 
but formed independently on the sb. and its phrases, 
at various times. Not in OE., which had, how- 
ever, in sense 1, dehéafdian to BEHEAD.] 

I. To take off the head. 
1. trans. To cut off or remove the head of; to 


decapitate, behead. +a. a person. Ods. 

a1300 Cursor M. 7587 Daui.. hedded him wit his aun 
brand. /d7d. 20990 Hefdid he was wit dint 0 suord. 1375 
Barsour Bruce iv. 30 The king..gert draw hym, & 
hede, & hing. c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiv. 62 Pare es 
a kirk of sayne George, whare he was heuedid. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. VI, 160 Hym..caused..to be hedded, and his 
head to be fixedonapoole. 1603 Suaxs. AZeas. for M. 11 i. 
251 If youhead and hang all that offend that way. 1608-33 
Br. Hart Medit. § Vows (1676) 397 Are weheaded? so was 
John Baptist. 

b. an animal. 

c1470 in Hors, Shepe § G., etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 
33 A pigge heded & syded. 1800 Naval Chron. III. 284 
‘They head and gut the fish, : 

2. To lop off the branches forming the head of 
(a tree or plant); to top, poll. Also, to head down. 

1823 Firzners. usd. § 132 Excepte thou hede thy trees 
& cut of the toppes. 1649 BiirHe Lng. Linprov. Lnipr. 
(1653) 172 [The Lime-tree] being headed and set in walks 
in roes, makes a very gallant shady walk. 7 J. JAMES 
tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 145 The Willow..is headed every 
three or four Years. 1769 Projects in Ann. Reg, 120/t 
Your fruit-tree is planted and headed down. 1789 Trans. 
Soc. Arts 1,111, I was obliged to head them [Ash trees] the 
first year, 1882 Garden 11 Mar. 169/3 Stocks intended for 
grafting are headed down in readiness for that operation. 

II. To put a head on; to form a head. 

8. trans. To put a head on; to furnish or fit 
with a head; to fit with an arrow-head. 

(The first quot. is, from its date, very doubtful : Chaucer 
may have written Aedid: see Heapen ffl. a.) 

[cx374 Cuaucer 7voylus 1. (993) 1042 Yf a peyntour 
wolde peynte a pyk With asses feet and hede it [4/S. Gg. 
4. 27 hedit]) as an ape.) 1530 ParsGr. 582/2 Heed your 
arowes with Strande heedes. 1589 R. Harvey Pi. Perc. 
(1860) 31 Like two drums which are headed, the one with 
a sheeps skin the other with a woulfes hide, 1697 DrypEn 
Vire. Georg. 1. 357 Let him..whet the shining Share..Or 
sharpen Stakes, or head the Forks. 1766 PostLETHwayt 
Dict. Trade (ed. 3) s.v. Fisheries, The ec put the 
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finishing hand to all, by heading the casks. 1797 Monthly 
Mag. \11. 300 Engines, to cut and head nails. 1854 H. 
Miter Sch. §& Schm. (1858) 510 Acquiring the ability .. of 
heading a pin with the necessary adroitness. 1856 F7v/. 
R. Agric. Soc. XVII. u. 363 The..fence..is..then headed 
or finished with 2 feet of grass sods, : 

b. To close zp (a barrel or cask) by fitting the 
head on; to enclose (something) in a barrel or cask 


by this means. 

16rr Corcr., Joncer, to head a peece of Caske. 1641 
S. Smitn Herring-Busse Trade 10 [He] then fills them up, 
and Heads up the Barrels. 1727 Braptey Mam. Dict. s. v. 
Herrings, In a fresh Barrel .. close packed and headed up 
by a sworn Cooper, 1800 CoLqunoun Comm. Thames il. 
59 To open and again head-up the casks, 1833 /7aser’s 
Mag. VIII. 57, I was going to pack my most valuable 
seeds, and head them up in flour-barrels. ; 

ec. To form or constitute the head or top of. 

1637 Davenant Brit. Triumph. Dram, Wks, 1872 II. 279 
His hook was such as heads the end of pole. 1686 PLor 
Staffordsh, 389 The Mangers were..so placed that the 
range of them headed the end of the barn. 1870 Mrs. 
Garty Parables fr, Nat. Ser. v. (1871) 67 Carved oaken 
finials headed the divisions of the open sittings. 

4. a. To furnish with a heading or head-line; to 
place a title, name, ete. at the head of. b, To stand 
at the head or form the heading of (a page, list, 
etc.). See also HEADED 6. 

1832 Tennyson Dream Fair W. 201 Heaven heads the 
count of crimes With that wild oath. 1844 //awékstone 
(1846) I. iii. 34 Mr. Lomax very liberally headed it [a sub- 
scription-list] with two pounds. 1877 *H. A. Pacer’ De 
Quincey 11. xviii, 80 We have so headed this chapter. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 13 July 5/2 At the last general election Mr, 
L. headed the poll with 4,159 votes. 

5. To head a trick (at cards): to play a card of 


a higher value. 

1863 Parpon //oyle's Games 130 (All Fours) It is not 
incumbent on the player to head the trick with one of the 
same suit or a trump. 

6. zntr. To forma head; to come or grow to a 
head. Also with oz, 2/. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hush, xt. 136 Now leek, ysowe in veer, 
transplaunted be That hit may hede. 1577 B. Goocr 
FHleresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 60 b, If you will not have it 
[onion] seede but head, plucke off the blade still close by 
the ground. 1606 Marston /azwze 1. i, I charge you check 
Your appetite and passions to our daughter, Before it head. 
1768 G. WasHincton HWrit. (1889) I. 242 All my early 
wheat..was headed and heading. 1864 Lowett /ireside 
Trav. 289 The crop of early muscle that heads out under 
the forcing-glass of the gymnasium, 1872 O. W. Hotmes 
Poet Breakf.-t. i. (1885) 23 Cabbages would not head. 

7. Of a stream: To have its head or source, to 
take its rise, to rise. Chiefly U.S. 

1762 J. Bartram in Darlington A7Zem. (1849) 423, I believe 
Haw River..heads in the high hills on the south side of the 
bottom. 1814 BrackenripGe Frxd. in Views Louisiana 
220 The Kansas, a very large river..heads between the 
Platte and the Arkansas. 1881 Academy 21 May 366/1 
The upper waters of the Cubango, the great artery which 
heads..in the highlands of Bihé..and dies of drought in the 
Ngami Lake. 1887 R. Murray Geol. Victoria 9 [These 
rivers] head from a range which forms the divide between 
their waters and those of the Morwell. 

8. trans. (with up): To collect (water) so as to 
form ahead. Also fig. 

1829 I. Tayvtor EHuthus. x. 281 The means of diffusing 
religious knowledge long .. accumulated and headed up 
above the level of the plains of China. 1867 SmMytu Saz/or’s 
Word-bk., Heading up the land water, when the flood-tide 
is backed by a wind, so that the ebb is retarded, causing an 
overflow. 

III. To be at the head, to lead. 

9. trans. To be the head, chief, captain, or ruler 
of; to be or put oneself at the head of. 

a 1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (EK. E.T.S.) lili, 188 
Hir herte holliche on him bat pe heuene hedes. 1669 
Dryven Tyrannic Love u. i, They head those holy factions 
which they hate. 1696 Prior 70 the King 73 Heading his 
troops, and foremost in the fight. 1727 Popr, etc. Art of 
Sinking 96, 1 in person will my people head. 1864 Bryce 
Holy Rom. Emp, xvii. (1875) 303 ‘The reforming party in 
the church, headed by Gerson, 

10. To go in front or at the head of; to lead; 
to go before, precede ; fig. to surpass, outdo, excel. 

1711 BupGEt Sfect. No. 116 ® 7 The old Dogs, which had 
hitherto lain behind, now headed the Pack. @1763 SnEN- 
STONE Zs. (1765) 14 Some find their account in heatiae 
a cry of hounds. 1884 Manch. Exam. 8 Apr. 4/7 The 
Cambridge crew..took the lead from the first, were never 
headed, and won by upwards of three lengths. /did. 11 
oa 5/2 [He] has headed all the records of mountaineering 

y a long stretch. 

IV. To direct the head, advance, face, ete. 

ll. zutr. To direct the head or front in a specified 
direction ; to face, front. 

1610 W. Fo.xincuam Art of Survey 1. ii. 49 Confrontage 
Actiue may enter the Plot with these or the like Epithetons, 
Abutting, Heading, facing, fronting. .etc. Or Passiue headed, 
faced, etc, 1850 Scoressy Whaleman’s Adv. iii. (1859) 34 
Sing out when we head right! 1880 C. C. ApLey Ref. 
Pioneer Mining Co., Lim. 2 Oct. 1 Two strong veins. .head- 
ing on in the direction of the main lode, 1897 tr. Nansen’s 
Farthest North il, 566 ‘The Fram lay moored..with her 
bow heading west. r 

To have an upward inclination or slope: 
opp. to dp. 

1802 Piayrair Jilustr. Hutton. Th. 409 The secondary 
strata..are not horizontal, but rise or head towards the 
west, dipping towards the east. 

ce. trans. To cause to take a specified direction. 
1610 [see ir}. 
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d. To point towards with the head, to face. 

1887 Frorence Marrvar Driven to Bay 111. viii. 126 The 
.. ship..drifted along idly, with her nose heading every 
point except the one she was wanted to follow. 

12. intr. To move forward or advance towards 
(a particular point); to shape one’s course in a speci- 
fied direction ; to make for. (Especially of a ship.) 

1835 Wits Pencillings 1. xxiv. 167 We head for Venice. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast iv. 7 We saw a small, clipper- 
built brig.. heading directly after us. 1887 Sir R. H. 
Roserts /2 the Shires ii. 23 Out [the fox]..comes, heading 
down the field for the main road. 1884 Harper's Mag. 
Dec. 96/2 Wagons were coming into view, heading for the 
court-house, 

+b. Zo head it: to make head, advance; cf. 13. 

1684 Bunyan Piélgr. 11. 137 That which heads it against 
the greatest opposition, gives best Demonstration that it is 
strongest. . 

ce. trans, To direct the course of. 

1885 Mauch. Exam. 16 Feb. 4/7 The vessel was then 
headed for Brodick. 1888 B, W. Ricnarpson Sox ofa S/ar 
III. xi. 200 Joshua heads his troops towards Caesarea 
Philippi. 

13. évans. To move forward so as to meet; to 
advance directly against, or in opposition to the 
course of ; to face, front, oppose ; to attack in front. 

168r Tate in Dryden’s Abs. & Achit. 1. 597 At once 
contending with the waves and fire, And heading danger in 
the wars of Tyre. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), 
Franchir la lame, to head the sea; to sail against the 
setting of the sea. Jd7d, EK eeijb, The wind heads us, or 
takes us a-head. 1877 CLery JZix. Yact. v.63 Headed and 
attacked in flank. 188: Miss Brappon Asfh. III. 34 In 
a district where he has to cover his face with a muffler, and 
head the driving snow. h 

b. To get ahead of so as to turn back or aside ; 
now often with dack, off; also jig. 

1716 B. Cuurcn Hist. Philip's War (1865) I. 133 Conclud- 
ing that if they headed him and beat him back, that he 
would take back in his own Track. 1812 Sforting Mag. 
XX XIX. 232 The fox being repeatedly headed, the hounds 
ranintohim, 1822 Scorr az. Lett. 6 Mar. (1894) II. xviii. 
136 The Bavarian General..tried to head back Bony in his 
retreat from Leipsic. 1891 R. H. Savacre AZy Offic. Wife 
iii. 35 To head my rival off I indulged in a tremendous 
flirtation, 1893 SeLous Trav. S. EZ. Africa 75, I saw that 
I must head my eland before she crossed the valley. 

4.. To go round the head of (a stream or lake). 

@1657 Braprorp Plymouth Plant, x.81 They..headed a 
great creake, 1766 J. Bartram 972. 12 Jan. in Stork Acc. 
£. Florida 33 Soon came to a little lake which we headed. 
1866 Huxtry Lay Serm., (1870) i. 14 It is shorter to cross a 
stream than to head it. , 

V. 15. trans. To strike or drive with the head. 

1784 Laura §& Aug. II. 29 Old Crabtree .. headed and 
handled the door so dexterously, that he sprained his collar- 
bone. 1887 [see Hrapinec v2, sd. 5]. 1897 Rosepery in 
Westm. Gaz. 12 Apr. 4/t The way in which the [football] 
players headed the ball. 

-head (hed), sax, later form of ME, héde, 
héd, found already in rath c., but not known in 
OE., though pointing etymologically to an OE. 
*_h&du, -o (obl. cases -héde) fem., beside OF. -hdd 
masc., corresp. to OHG. -/ez¢ masc. and fem. 

This suffix was orig. an independent subst. (OTeut. 
*haidu-z masc. in Goth. Aazdus m., manner, way (see Hap 
sb., Hebe), which, after coming to be used only in comb., 
was practically only a suffix of condition or quality. In its 
primary use, -Zede appears to have been appropriate to adjs.as 
boldhede, biterhede, drunkenhede, fairhede, falshede, etc., 
but it was soon extended to sbs., as in kuyehthede, manhede, 
maydenhede, wommanhede (all in Chaucer), being thus used 
indiscriminately with -éd (-hode, -hood) from OE. -hdd. In 
Cursor M. fadirhede, jaderhade, preistes hede, pristis hade, 
occur as MS, variants. This led the way finally to the 
obsolescence of -iede, -head, and the substitution, even in 
adjs., of -hood, asin mod. falsehood, likelihood, etc. One or 
two special forms in -head, e. g. godhead, maidenhead (dis- 
tinguished from godhood, maidenhood), only remain. In 
Scotch, on the contrary, -hede, -hefd, remained the current 
form, but is now more or less obsolescent. See also Hap 
sb., Hebe sd., and -Hoop. 

Headache (he‘djcik). Forms: see Hiab sé. 
and AcHE sd. Also 5-8 -ake, 7-9 -ach. 

1. An ache or continuous pain, more or less deep- 
seated, in the cranial region of the head. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11.20 Wip heafod ece hundes heafod 
sebeern to ahsan..legeon. a1225 Ancr. R. 370 Ase pauh 
hit were betere to bolien golnesse brune pen heaued eche. 
1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R.Vv. ii. (1495) 104 Also heed ache 
cometh of grete fastinge and abstynences. 1581 SipNEy 
A pol. Poetrie (Arb.) 44 How many head-aches a passionate 
life bringeth vs to. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 119, I like 
not him that will cure the Headach by cutting the Throat. 
1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 154 Having asevere head-ake. 
1779-81 Jounson L. P., Pope Wks. LV. 90 His most frequent 
assailant was the headach. 1845 Darwin Voy. Naz. vii. 
(1879) 128, I was confined..to my bed bya headach, a@ 1861 
Mrs. Browninc Ld. Walter's Wife vii, Will you vow to be 
safe from the headache on Tuesday? 1884 Ouipa P’cess 
Nafpraxine i. (1886) 5 No doubt, it is utterly wrong, and 
would give [him] a sick headache, 

2. A rustic name for the wild poppy (Papaver 
Rheas), from the effect of its odour. 

a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Head-ache, the wild field- 
poppy. Any one, by smelling it for a very short time, may 
convince himself of the propriety of the name. 1827 CLARE 
Sheph. Cal. 47 Corn-poppies .. Call'd ‘ Head-achs’ from 
their sickly smell. Mod. (Northampton), The barley field 
is red with head-aches. 

3. Comb. Headache-tree, a verbenaceous shrub, 
Premna integrifolia, found in the East Indies and 


Madagascar, the leaves of which are used to cure 
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headache (77veas. Bot. 1866); headache-weed, 
ashrub, Hedyosmum nutans (N.O. Chloranthacex), 
found in the West Indies (Miller P/ant-2., 1884). 

So Head-aching s0., aching of the head, = Hrap- 
ACHE I; adj., causing headache. 

1679-80 MartporouGu in Wolseley Life (1894) I. 228, 
I never had so long a fit of headaching. 1824 Lapy Gran- 
vILLE Lett. (1894) I. 259 She, an excellent, head-aching 
woman. 1860 Geo. Extot in Z7/e (1885) I]. 155 Written in 
six weeks, even with headaching interruptions. 

Headachy (he-dje'ki), a. [f. prec. +-y.] 

1. Suffering from or subject to headache. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek vi. 136 Mrs. ‘Temple 
arose, head-achy and feverish. a 1834 Lamp /inad Mene. 
i. To Coleridge, From your afflicted, headachey, sore- 
throatey, humble servant. 1897 Mary Kinas.ey IW. A/rica 
234, 1 go, dead tired and still head-achy..with my host. 

2. Accompanied with or producing headache. 

1828 Lapy Granvit_e Le?éz. (1894) II. 26 ‘The consequence 
.. is the heavy headachy accablement, 1862 RAwLiNnson 
Anc. Mon. 1. 44 ‘The wine, ‘sweet but headachy’. 

Hence Headachiness. 

1872 Gro. Extot in £7/é (1885) III. 149 Dragged back into 
headachiness by a little too much fatigue. 

Headband (he'dbznd). 

1. A band worm round the head, a fillet. 

1535 CovERDALE /sa. iii. 20 Headbandes, rynges and gar- 
landes. 1677 Govt. Venice 120 Coyfe of white Linnen. like 
the Headband which the Conservators of their Laws wore 
at Athens during their Office. 1725 Braptey Ham. Dict. 
s.v. Sleeping, To promote Sleep, take common Roses with 
the white of an Egg well beaten .. and make an Headband 
or Fillet of it. 1853 Hick tr. Avistoph, (1872) 11.547 Let 
me wear the head-band as conqueror. 

b. tr. L. capistrum a halter. (Cf. FILLET Ic.) 

1782 ELpuinstTon tr. JZartia/ 1. civ. 77 A beast, like Caly- 
don’s of yore, Boasts headbands never eae wore, 

2. A band round the top of trousers or drawers. 

1818 Scorr Hrt, Mid? xxviii, Giving the head-band of his 
breeches a .. hoist with one hand. 1834 M. Scorr Cruise 
Midge x. (1863) 180 ‘The iron-hook was .. passed through 
the head-band of his nether garment. 

3. Bookbinding, An ornamental band or fillet 
(usually of silk or cotton) fastened to the inner 
back of a bound book at the head and tail; also, 
the material of which this is made. 

161r Corcr., Tvenchefile, the head-band of a booke, 
1727-51 CuamBeErs Cyci. s.v. Book-binding, The headband. . 
is an ornament of silk of several colours .. placed at each 
extreme of the back, across the leaves. 1817 Dispin 707. 
Decameron II. 526 His great error lay in double head-bands, 
and brown-paper linings. 1892 ZarHNsporr Binding of 
Lk. 11 In cheap work this headband, bought by the yard, is 
fastened on by glue..In early times this headband was 
twisted as the book was sewn, and .. laced into the wooden 
boards. 

4. Arch. The band of mouldings on the inner 
contour of an arch; = ARCHIVOLT. 

1723 Cuambers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. Archit. 1. 57 The 
Archivolte or Head-Band. 

5. Printing. a. A thin slip of iron forming the 
top of the tympan of a printing-press. b. A printed 
or engraved band of decoration at the head of a 
page or chapter. (U..S.) 

1841 SAvAGE Dict. Print. 310. 1848 Encycl. Metrop. VILL. 
774/2 These tympans are light square frames covered with 
parchment. ‘They consist of three slips of thin wood with 
a headband or top slip of thin iron. 

Hence Hea‘dbander, the person who fastens on 
the headbands of books ; Hea‘dbanding, the pro- 


cess of fastening these ; also concr. the headband. 

1707 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2401 Bookbinding shall be 
handled in all its Parts.. Folding, Sewing, Headbanding. 
1873 Spon Workshop Ree. (1875) 396 Headbanding, there 
are two kinds, stuck on and worked. 1892 ZAEHNSDORF 
Binding of Bk, 11 Headbanding next follows, and is the 
work of women, it is the silk or cotton finish at the edges, 
head and tail. did, 18 Headbander, the person who works 
the fine silk or cotton ornament at head or tail of the book. 

Head-block (he'dblgk). 

+1. A log put at the back of the chimney to keep 
the fire in by night: cf. head-brand in HEAD 66. 

1642 Futter oly & Prof. St. v. xix. 439 These Nether- 
lands being like the head-block in the chimney, where the 
eee warre is alwayes kept in (though out every where 
else), 

2. In a saw-mill: The device for holding the log 
upon the carriage, while it is sawn. 

1864 Wesster, Head-block (Saw-mill), the movable cross- 
piece of a carriage on which the log rests. 1878 Sci. Amer. 
XXXVIII. 291 An improved head block..for saw mills, 

3. The piece which connects the wheel-plate or 
‘fifth wheel’ of a carriage with the fore-body. 

1875 in Knicur Dict, Mech, 1884 Ibid. Suppl., Head 
Block Plate (Carriage), an iron resting on the fore-axle and 
supporting the head block. 

Head-board (he'db6e:d). 

1. A board at the head or upper end of anything, 
as a bedstead, a grave, etc. 

1730 Soutuatt Bugs 34 Deal Head-Boards..avoid. 1869 
R. B. Smytu Goldf, Victoria Gloss,, Head-Board, a wedge 
of wood, or part of a slab, placed against the hanging-board, 
1895 HorrmMan Beginn. Writing v. 65 The head-board, 
erected to the memory of a woman, has displayed upon it 
various articles used by her in life. 1897 Mary Kincstey 
W. Africa 412 A big wooden bedstead of the native type— 
a wooden bench without sides, but with a head- and foot- 


oard, 
2. Naut. ( pl.) ‘The berthing or close-boarding 
between the head-rails’ (Smyth Saz/or’s Word-bk.). 


HEADBOROUGH. 


Headborough (he-dby:rd). Forms: 5 -borwe, 
5-7 -borow, 6-7 -borowe, -boroughe, 7 -bur- 
rowe, -burrough, 8 -bourg, 6- -borough. 

Originally, the head of a /r7zddorh, tithing, or frank- 
pledge (see Borrow sd. 3); afterwards a parish 
officer identical in functions with the petty constable ; 
= BoRROWHEAD, BorsHOLDER, TITHINGMAN. 

1440 Proup. Parv. 231/2 Heed borow (K., H. hed- 
borwe), plegius capitalis. cxg15 Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy 
Soc.) 10 Constables, hede borowes, and katers. 1536 Act* 
28 Hen. VITI, c. 10 Euery..counstable, hedborowe, thyrd- 
boroughe, borsolder, and euery other lay officer. 1596 
Suaks. Tam. Shr. Induct. i. 11, I must go fetch the Head- 
borough. Seg. Third, or fourth, or fift Borough, Ile 
answere him by Law. 164z Rocers Naaman 228 Oh! yee 
Headburrowes, and Officers of Townes, let this truth of God 
convince yee. 1722 De For Plague (1884) 301 There died 
six and forty Constables and Headboroughs. 1766 ENnticK 
London IV, 389 The officers stand thus ; 6 church-wardens 
--3 headboroughs. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 11 
The Whig theory is .. that the right of a king is divine 
in no other sense than that in which the right of a .. judge, 
of a juryman, of a mayor, of a headborough, is divine. _ 

b. transf. An official holding a similar position 
in foreign countries. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. iv. 47 The head- 
borough of the Citie (whom we call the Mayour). 1598 
Haxuuyt Voy. I. 152 Two other headboroughs, one of 
Dantzick, and the other of Elburg. 1843 Borrow idle ix 
Spain xlix. (1872) 283, I was visited by various alguazils, 
accompanied by a kind of headborough who made a small 
seizure of Testaments and Gypsy Gospels. 


Head-cloth (he'dklpp). [See Ciorn sd, 1.] 

1. A cloth or covering for the head; in A/. the 
pieces composing a head-dress. 

atzooo Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 199/13 Cafitale, heafodclap, 
uel wangere. a1225 Ancr. R. 424 Hore heued clod sitte 
lowe. 1552 Juv. Ch. Goods Surrey 46 Item iiij or hed- 
clothes, 1653 H. More Antid. Ath, 1. vii. (2712) 106 The 
Spirit .. stuck two pins in the Maid’s head cloaths, and bid 
her keep them. 1707 Mrs. Cenriivre Platon. Lady ut. 
Wks. 1760 II. 2t4 Head-cloaths to shorten the Face, 
Favourites to raise the Forehead. 1741 RicHARDSON 
Pamela (1811) I. 12 (D.) Two suits of fine Flanders laced 
head-clothes. 1886 W. J. Tuckrer Z. Europe 426 A..bodice 
of coleured prints with a cotton head-cloth to match. 

2. A piece of cloth at the head of a bed. 

1730 SouTHALL Bugs 34 Head-Cloths lined with Deal, or 
Rails of that Wood. 

3. ‘A canvas screen for the head of a ship’ (Cent. 
Dict.). 

Head-court. /is¢. A chief court (of justice) ; 
spec. in Scotland, a court or meeting of the. free- 
holders of a county, anciently held thrice a year, 
in later times once a year; now obsolete. 

This court was for some time, under an act of 1681 and 
Act 16 Geo. II, c. 11, used as a court for the registration 
of county voters, a function which it ceased to have after 
the Reform Act of 1832. 

1545 Brinktow Compl. 22 Gret and wayghty matters, 
which may be brought to one head court of the reame. 
1609 SKENE Reg. Maz. 55 Advocat to the kings heid court, 
1748 Act 20-Geo. IJ, c. 50 § 18 Whereas the ancient usage 
of the vassals of the king and other subject superiors, being 
obliged to give suit and presence, or to appear at head 
courts at certain times of the year, has of a long time been 
useless, 1773 Erskine Just. Law Scotd, 1. iv. §5 All free- 
holders were bound to attend the three head-courts which 
- were held by the Sheriff yearly. 1820 Scorr Monast. 
Introd. Ep., The laird .. had to attend trustee meetings, 
and lieutenancy meetings, and head-courts. 


Head-dress (he'djdres). Any dress or cover- 
ing for the head; esf. an ornamental attire for the 
head worn by women. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3743/4 Lost..a Deal Box .. having 
in it., three Head-Dresses. 1773 Mrs. Cuarone J7prov. 
Mind (1774) U. 111 As ridiculous as an old woman with 
a head-dress of flowers. 7 M. M. Grant Sus-Maid vii, 
It is the old national head-dress of the women of Russia. 

eee 171z Appison Sect, No. 265 P 3 Among Birds 
..the Male..very often appears ina most beautiful Head- 
dress ; whether it be a Crest, a Comb, a Tuft of Feathers, 
or a natural little Plume. , 

+ Head-dressing. Ods.’ The dressing or at- 
tiring of the head; concr. a head-dress. 

1568 in Axtig. Rep, (1808) II. 394 She hathe a new 
Devyce of Heade dressyng. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1325/4 
A laced Apron, a laced Head-dressing. 

Headed (he'déd), a. and fa. pple. [f. Heap 5d. 
and v.+-ED.] 

1. Having a head (of a specified kind). b. Of 
a stag: Having a ‘head’ of horns. 

¢ 1374 [See Heap v. 3.] 1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles 11. 11 
Pe seson was paste For hertis y-heedid so hy and so noble. 
1579-80 Nortu Plutarch 133 (R.) Schinocephalos, as much 
as to say, headed like an onion. 1607 TorseLt Your-f Beasts 
(1658) 249 Setting their horses in a double front, so as they 
appeared headed both wayes. 1670 Narsoroucu Frvdé. in 
Acc. Sev. late Voy. 1. (1694) 59 They are.. headed and 
beaked likea Crow. 1876 Jas. Grant Oxe of the 600 ix. 75 
Headed like a snake, ; as 

e. Frequent in parasynthetic combinations, as 
bare-headed, clear-headed, light-headed, many- 


headed, etc., q.v. under the first element. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prol. 645 He. -hire forsok for terme 
of al his lyf Noght but for open-heueded he hir say Lokynge 
out at his dore yponaday. 1553 Epen Treat, Newe /nd. 
(Arb.) 15 They are all naked .. and go beare headed. 1863 
E.V. Neate Anal. Th. § Nat, 16 Clearest headed thinkers. 
2. Of things; Furnished with a head ; tipped, as 


an arrow, etc. (Often as pple., const. with.) 
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¢1450 Henryson Jest. Cress. 168 Flanis fedderit with yse, 
and heidit with hail-stanis. ¢1470 Henry Wadlace x. 853 
With speris hedyt weill. 1624 T. Scorr Vox Dei To Rdr. 5 
All the arrowes they shoote..are both headed and feathered. 
1670 NarsoroucH Frud. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 98 
A Cane..headed with Silver. 1830 Tennyson Poet iii, The 
viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed And wing’d 
with flame. 

3. Of a plant: Having a head, grown to a head. 

1577 _B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. u. (1586) 60 ‘The 
headed, or sette Leeke. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 
51 Good chinnell-oates, that are large and well headed. 
1753 CuAmbBers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Brassica, The headed 
cabbage. 1822 J. Fuunt Lett. Amer, 227 Oats, at that 
time, were headed out and luxuriant. 

4. That has come toa head or matured, as a boil. 

1600 SuaAks. A. Y, ZL. 1. vii. 67 All th’ imbossed sores, 
and headed euils. 

+5. Of flints := Faced: see FAck v. 14. 

1671 Evetyn Diary 17 Oct., Buildings of flints so exqui- 
sitely headed and squared. 1717 Tasor in PAdl. Trans. 
XXX. 554 A very firm.. Wall, made of Roman Brick, squar’d 
Stone and headed Flint. /é¢d., Pitch’d with small Flint 
and Stones, Pointed at their lower ends, and Headed at 
their upper ends. 

6. Furnished with a heading, written or printed. 
(Usually as pple., followed by wth, or simply by 
the word or words which constitute the heading.) 

1838 GLADSTONE Staze iz Rel. Ch, vii. § 30 (L.) Prayers... 
headed with the promise that such and such religious ad- 
vantages shall be given to all who devoutly recite them. 
1838 De Morecan “ss. Probad. 69 A column headed t. 1884 
L’pool Mercury 18 Feb. 5/6 The following five-lined whip, 
headed ‘Most important’, has been issued to members of 
the Opposition. 1894 Daily News 9 Apr. 2/7 A letter on 
the headed notepaper of a firm in New Bond-street. 


Header (he-doz). Forms: 5 hevedare, hef- 
dare, heder(e, -are, 6 heeder, 7 (9) headder, 
6- header. [f. Heap v. and sd.+-zR1.] 

1. One who or that which removes the head. 
+a. One who beheads; a headsman, executioner. 

1432-50 tr. Wigden (Rolls) V. 113 Alban .. conuertede his 
heder in to the feithe of Christ. c1440 Promp. Parv. 231/2 
Hedare, or hefdare..decapitator. 1519 Horman Vulg. 136 
An hangeman or an heeder is odiose to loke vpon. 

b. One who removes the heads of fish; also, a 
machine used for this purpose. 

1623 WHITBOURNE Vew/oundland 82 Skilfull headders, and 


splitters of fish. 1809 Naval Chron, XXI1.21 The headder cuts 
open the fish, tears up its entrails, and. . breaks off its head. 


e. A kind of reaping-machine which cuts off only 
the heads of the grain; also, a machine for gather- 
ing the heads of clover for the seed. 


1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Clover-seed Harvester, .. it is 
known asa header. 1883 Ha7fer’s Mag. Aug. 389/1 Here 


‘are .. no ‘headers’ devouring fields and delivering sacks of 


clean grain. 1884 /é7d. Sept. 503/t The use of ‘headers’ 
rather than the ordinary mowers and reapers. 

2. One who puts a head on something, e.g, casks, 
nails, pins, etc. b, An apparatus for shaping the 


mouth end of a cigar. 

1755 JoHNSON, Header, one that heads nails or pins, or the 
like. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Header, a cooper who 
closes casks, 1870 Eng. Mech. 4 Mar. 599/1 A ‘header’.. 
shapes the head or mouth end of the cigar, ‘ 

++ 3. One who makes head against or resists some- 
thing; an opponent. Ods. rare. 

1537 Hitsey in Strype Eccl. Ment. (1721) I. App. Ixxxviii. 
232 The headers of that truth that God techyth cannot 
escape just judgment. 

4, One who heads or leads a party, etc.; a leader. 
rare, 

1818 Topp, Header ., 2, one who heads a mob or party. 
1882 W. B. WEEDEN Soc. Law Labor 94 The header, cap- 
tain, intertaker..must conduct the operation. 

b. ‘A ship’s mate or other officer in charge of a 
whale-boat; a boat-header’ (Cezt. Dict.). 

5. Building. A brick, or stone, laid with its head 
or end in the face of the wall; opp. to stretcher, 
which is laid lengthwise. Also applied to sods, 
etc., similarly placed in fortification. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 261 Header, is the laying the 
end of a Brick in the outside of a wall. 1700 Moxon JZech. 
Exerc. 36 The Header half the length of the Stretcher. 
1725 W. Hatrrenny Sound Building 51 The Course. .con- 
sists of two Streachers and one Header. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L. § 82 The tail of the header was made to. .bond 
with the interior parts. 1851 J.S. Macautay Field Fortif. 
63 The third kind of revetment .. made with sods of un- 
equal sizes, called headers and stretchers. 1884 J7/7lit. 
Engin. 1. . 73 Making good the interval between parapet 
and gabions with filled sandbags, header, and stretcher. 


6. Pugilism. A blow on the head. 

1818 Sforting Mag. 11. 279 The latter almost instantly 
surprised Johnson with another header. 

7. A plunge or dive head foremost. co/log. 

1849 An. Smit Poftleton Leg. 298 A ‘header’ from the 
bank through a thin coat of ice. 1859 W. H. Grecory 
Legypt I, 276 Four blacks one after the other took a header 
into the boiling current. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. § 
Mere xiv. 113 The delights of a header off a rock ten feet 
high, and an unknown depth of clear, cold water below. 

transf. and fig. 1860 Hucues Tom Brown at Oxf. (1870) 
II. iv. 59 Till we..take our final header out of this riddle 
ofa world. 1870 H. Meapve WN. Zealand 286 The mast.. 
took a clear header overboard. aro Spectator 25 July, 
The world in general goes a header for the new system, 

8. One who dives head foremost. rare. 

1848 CLoucn Bothie 11. 20 There they bathed, of course, 
and Arthur, the glory of headers, Leapt from the ledges with 
Hope, he twenty feet, he thirty. 





HEADING. 


9. Mining. A collier or coal-cutter who drives 
a head (see HEAD sd. 23). 

1883 GresLey Gloss. Coal-mining. 

10. Needle Manuf. A person who turns the 
needles all one way for drilling (Cent. Dict.). 

Headfast (hedfast), sé. aut. Also 7 -fest. 
[f. HEAD sé.4+ Fast 56.2] A rope or chain at the 
head of a vessel, to make her fast to a wharf, buoy, 
or other point. 

€1569 Hawkins 37d Voy. (1878) 77 So leesing her hedfasts, 
and hayling away by the stearne fastes shee was gotten out. 
1635 Voy. Foxe §& James to N, W. (Hakluyt Soc.) I. 146 
They cut the head-fest from the sterne of their ship. 1724 
Der For Tour Gt. Brit. 1.98 The Ships ride here .. with 
their Head-fasts on Shore. 1837 CoLqunoun Com. Oars- 
man’s Guide 31 The painter is the rope attached to the 
stem to make fast by, and is otherwise called the head/ast. 

attrib. 1876 'T. Harpy Ethelberta (1890) 349 A strong 
pull from a headfast rope might drag the erection com- 
pletely over. ; 

Hence Hea‘dfast v. ¢ramzs., to make fast with a 
head fast. 

1889 Daily News 9 Nov. 6/4 The point in the river at 
which the barge may be headfasted. 

Head-foremost, headforemost, adv. fiir. 
anda, a. adv. phr. See head foremost, s.v. HEAD 
sb. 56. b. adj. Headlong, precipitate. rare. 

1871 Member for Paris 1. 180 That headforemost kind of 
rhetoric which capsizes a jury. 

Headful (he-dful), sd. [f. Heap 5d.+-run 2.] 
As much as the head contains or will hold. 

1589 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 234 A headfull of vapours. 
1633 Forp ’7%s Pity 1. ii, I'll undertake, with a handful 
of silver, to buy a headful of wit atany time. 1884 Cexdury 
Mag. XXIX. 54 For all his headful of knowledge. 

Head-gear (he'digie:). 

1. That which is worn on the head; a hat, cap, 
bonnet, or head-dress of any kind. 

1539 Juv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 53 (Jam.) Item, ten heid 
geiris of fedderis for hors. 162x Burton Anat. Afed, 111, il. 
11. iii, Glittering attires, counterfeit colours, headgears, 
curled hairs. 1729 SoMERVILLE Ef, fo Ramsay 65 In her 
tartan plaid And all her richest headgear trimly clad. 1875 

. H. Bennet Winter Medit. 1. iii. (ed. 5) 76 The peculiar 

eadgear used in India as a protection against the sun. 
1888 J. Pavn Alyst. Mirbridge I. iii. 47 His headgear—a 
billy-cock-hat. ; 

2. The parts of the harness about a horse’s head. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Head-gear, the bridle of a 
horse. The head-stall and bit. 

3. Mining. Apparatus at the head of a shaft. 
(See also quot. 1881.) 

1841 Collieries § Coal Trade (ed. 2) 200 The erection of 
head-gear will depend much .. upon the description of 
machinery to be employed. 1875 R. F. Martin tr, Havrez 
Winding Mach. 97 An iron head gear consisting of two 
vertical lattice girder legs and two struts. 188x Raymonp 
Mining Gloss., Head-gear, that part of deep-boring 
ieee which remains at the surface. 

. The rigging on the fore part of a vessel. 

Headgrow, dial. form of Epcrow. 

+ Hea'dhood. Oés. rare. In 5 heedhode. [f. 
HEAD sd,+-HOOD.] = HEADSHIP. 

¢1449 Pecock Refr. 439 If Crist wolde Petir or hise Suc- 
cessouris to stonde in Heedhode of al the chirche in Erthe. 

Headily (hedili), adv. [f. Heapy + -ty 2] 
Ina heady manner; headlong, precipitately, hastily, 
rashly; violently, impetuously; teagerly. _ 

1450 Merlin 119 Antor .. met hym so hedylyche with a 
grete spere, that bothe the tymbir and stelen heede shewed 
eure his shuldre. 1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. Epist. 
(1593) 10 A person sage and wise..who headily will nothing 
enterprise. 1683 R. Grove Perswas. Communion 17 Why 
should we run so headily into opposite Parties? 1736 L. 
We step Scheme Provid. iv. Wks. (1787) u. 454 The multi- 
tude. .ran headily into mischief. 

Headiness (he'dinés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being heady. ; 

1. Rashness, hastiness, precipitancy ; unruliness, 
self-will, obstinacy, headstrongness. __ 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 79 Usid after his owne wilfulnesse and 
hedinesse and without counceile. 1579 SPENSER Sheps. 
Cal, Ded., Of witlesse headinesse in iudging, or of heede- 
lesse hardinesse in condemning. 1768-74 Tucker L/. Nat. 
(1852) II. 414 The, rationalist, who complains so loudly of 
the headiness and hastiness of zeal. 1865 W. G, PALGRAVE 
Arabia I. 85 Famous for headiness and the spirit of con- 
tradiction. - . cae 

2. The quality of going to the head; intoxicating 
quality. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 65b, He was not able to 
beare his drinke nor resist the least headinesse and strength 
thereof. 1655 GuRNALL Chr. in Arm. 1. x. § 2 (1669) 56/x 
Water to dash this strong wine of joy, and take away its 


headiness. 
Heading (he'din), v0/. sd. [-1nc}.] 


I. The action of Huan v., in various senses. 

1. The cutting off or removal of the head: a, 
of persons: beheading, decapitation. arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 22860 Men .. wit hefding draght, or 
hanging spilt. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 1. xxxvii. 27 By hedd- 
yng, fleyng, brennynge, & other cruel execucions. 1555 
W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. v. 66 To be periured was 
headyng. 1692 Wacsrarre Vind. Carol. xv. 102 Their 
frequent Headings and Gibbettings. 1893 Atheneum 9 
Sept. 346/1 Plots and rumours of plots, with their con- 
sequences of headings and hangings, 

b. of trees, etc. 
x552 HuLoer, Headynge, or choppynge, or clypoymee of 
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HEADING. 


any thynge, ¢runcatio. 1707 Mortimer //usé. 1. (1708) 335 
As 'tis a large tree you must avoid heading of them if you 
can. 1843 ¥rul. R. Agric. Soc. 1V. 1. 396 Heading-down, 
that is, removing all the branches to within a foot or two of 
the main forks or the stem of the tree. 1886 G, NicHOLSON 
Dict. Gard. s.v., Heading-down will be requisite with 
fruit-trees which it is intended to graft. 

2. The action of furnishing or fitting with a head. 

1390-1 in Exped. Earl Derby (Camden) 22 Pro hedynge 
iiij doliorum pro floure imponendo. 1463 Mann. §& Househ. 
Exp. (Roxb.) 193 For hopyng and hedyng and settyng in of 
hedys of pypys and barells. 1599 Minsueu, Zxastadura, 
heading with iron. 

3. The process of forming a head or coming to 
a head; fg.culmination. Also heading-up. (See 
HEAD sd. ga, 17, 31; Heap v. 6, 8.) 

1819 Rees Cyc. s. v. Brassica, The true purple kind is 
superior both in size and perfectness of heading. 1857 P. 
Freeman Princ. Div. Serv. 11. 98 It was .. the heading-up 
and the final effort of a form of thought, which .. had for 
near a century past been gathering momentum. 1873 F. 
Rosertson Engin. Notes 12 The heading up of the water. 

4. A facing or advancing in a particular direction; 
the doubling of a hare, etc. (= Hap sd, 28). 

1607 TorseLt Four-f. Beasts (1658) 107 Remembring and 
preventing..the subtile turnings and headings of the hart. 
Lbid. 120 The nature of this hare is sometimes to leap and 
make headings, sometimes to tread softly. 1860 A/erc. 
Marine Mag. VI1.-98 With your present heading you will 
run aground, 

5. Football. The action of striking or driving the 
ball with the head. 

1887 Sporting Life 28 Mar. 4/5 Their kicking and head- 
ing being perfection. 1887 M. Surarman Athletics § Foot, 
(Badm. Libr.) 347 Heading is often quicker than ‘footing’ 
when the ball is high in the air. 

II. Concrete senses. 

6. A distinct or separable part forming the head, 
top, or front of a thing; b. in Meedlework; ec. in 
Mining : see quots. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 40 The Heading is made like the 
Heading of k. 1870 F. R. Witson Ch. Lindisf. 81 The 
east window has [a] low four-centred arched heading. 1875 
Knicur Dict. Mech., Heading. .(Fireworks), the device of 
a signal-rocket, such as a s/ar-heading, a bounce-heading. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Heading .. (Sewing), the 
extension of a line of ruffling above the line of stitch. 1882 
Cautreitp & Sawarp Dict. Needlework, Heading, a term 
used sometimes instead of Footing, to distinguish the edge 
of the lace that is upon the side of the lace sewn to the dress 
from the edge that is left free. 1886 Queen 22 Jan. 114 
Two curtains.. with headings made in soft silk. 

ce. 1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., Headings, in ore- 
dressing, the heavier portions collecting at the upper end of 
a buddle or sluice, as opposed to the tailings, which escape 
at the other end, and the middlings, which receive further 
treatment. 

d. The highest part; that which is at the top. 

1846 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 1. 56 The middle or head- 
ing of the stetch would grow little. 1883 GresLey Gloss. 
Coal-mining, Heading,..the top portion above the tub sides 
of the load carried. 

7. Material for the heads of casks. 

1772 Ann. Reg. 230/2 Bounties .. to be allowed upon the 
importation of white oak staves and heading. 1774 J. Q. 
Avams Diary 17 Aug. Wks. 1850 II. 344 They had vast 
forests, and could make their own heading, staves, and 
hoops. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Heading, pieces of 
wood suited for closing sugar hogsheads, and other casks. 

8. The title or inscription at the head of a page, 
chapter, or other division of a book, manuscript, 
etc.; cf. HEAD sd, 13. 

Dead heading (Printing), the numbers indicating the 
pagination; dive heading, the running title at the top of the 
page (Tolhausen Technol. Dict. 1874). 

1849 Freese Comm. Class-bk. 53 The Heading .. should 
be written the whole width of the paper on which the 
account is to be made out. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1870) I, App. 667 This is the date given in the heading of 
one of the manuscripts. 1885 Sir R. BaGGALLay in Law 
Times Rep. LAI. 672/1 A group of sections, the heading of 
which is ‘ Official Receivers and Staff of Board of Trade’, 

b. fig. A division, section of a subject of dis- 
course, etc. ; cf. Heap sd. 27. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. (1873) 122 The principle dis- 
cussed under the last heading may be applied to our present 
subject. 1862 T'Rrottope Orley F. xxxii, The woman 
Bolster is in the next room, And I .. will take down the 
headings of what evidence she can give. - 

9. A fancy striped border at the end of a piece of 
calico, or the like. 


+10. ?A bank or dam: cf. Huan sd. 17. Obs. 

_ 1662 Ducpate Hist. Imbanking x\v. 234/1 The Heved- 
inges of Spalding, on Westone Side, had used and ought to 
be whole, but then were cut through in divers places. 1793 
Southburn Inclos. Act 14 Cuts, drains .. headings, trays. 
183 ORES Drainage Act 13 Dams, mounds, headings, 
cloughs, 

11. A horizontal passage driven through in pre- 
paration for a tunnel, for working a mine, or for 
draining, ventilating, or other purpose; a drift or 
drift-way; also, the end of a drift or gallery. 

1819 Rees Cycl., Headings are small soughs or tunnels 
driven underground to collect and draw off the springs of 
water from any tunnel, deep-cutting, or other large work. 
1838 F. W. Simms Pub. Wks. Gt. Brit. 32 The heading 
must be carried through before any part of the main tunnel 
iscommenced, 1878 I’, S. Wittiams AZid/. Railw. 422 The 
bottom of the landslip..was drained by underground head- 
ings of great depth. 

2. A top layer or covering : in various technical 
applications. 
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1777 Macsrine in PA. Trans. UXVILI, 115 Ooze is then 
poured on, to fill up interstices; and the whole crowned 
with a sprinkling of bark, which the tanners call a heading. 
1846 Worcester, /feading .. foam on liquor. 1869 R. b. 
Smyru Goldf. Victoria Gloss., Headings, coarse gravel or 
drift overlying the washdirt. 1873 QO. Rev. CKXXV. 143 
The lignite is covered by a thick heading of sand [etc.]. 

13. A mixture for producing a ‘ head’ on beer, etc. 

1861 Wynter Soc. Bees 85 The heading..is.a mixture of 
half alum and half copperas ground to a fine powder. 

4. Homespun cloth. Southern U.S. 

1878 N. H. Bisuor Voy. Paper Canoe 236 A roll of home- 
spun for a pillow, which the women called ‘ heading’. 

IIL. 15. attrib. and Comb. a. From sense 1a: 
used for beheading, as heading ax, block, hill, man, 
+ stead, sword. b. from sense 8, as heading-line. 
ce. In the names of tools used in various trades for 
making or manipulating the ‘head’ of an article, 
as heading chipper, chisel, circler, hammer, jointer, 
planer, saw, tool, etc. dd, heading-course, a 
course of bricks lying transversely or consisting of 
headers ; heading-joint (see quot.) ; + heading- 
stone, a faced or pitched stone: cf. HEADED 5. 
Also HEADING-KNIFE, etc. : 

1513 Douctas Afueis vi. xiv. 46 So bryme and felloun 
with the *heding ax. 1679 in Daly News 1 Jan. (1894) 5/6 
[A] ‘ heading axe’ [does not appear in the Tower Iaventories 
before the year 1679.) @1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk, JT. 
Aurel. (1546) D iij, There shoulde be no nede of .. *headd- 
yng blockes for traitours. 1875 Knicut Dict, Jech., 
* Heading-chisel, a chisel for cutting down the head of a 
mortise, a mortise-chisel. /did., *Heading-circler (Cooper- 
ing), a machine for cutting down and dressing the pieces to 
form the head of a cask. 1659 WiLtsForD Scales Comiz., 
Arch, 2 The length of 2 bricks or 18 inches for the *heading 
course. 1776 G. Sempte Luzlding in Water 116 ‘The 
Parapets..must rest on a heading Course of cut Stone. 
1874 ToLtuausen Technol. Dict. *Heading-hanimer 
(needlemaking). a1800 Young Waters xiv, They hae taen to 
the *heiding-hill His lady fair to see. 1823 Crass Technol. 
Dict., *Heading Foint (Carfent.), the joint of two or more 
boards at right angles tothe fibres. 1874 ToLHAusEN Tech- 
nol. Dict. s.v., *Heading-line, head-margin, running title. 
1890 Cuitp Ballads vu. ccviii. 125/2 He orders the *heading- 
man to make haste. c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Cristofore 594 
Christofore furth pan haf pai lede, Furth one to pe *heding 
stade. 1766 Entick Loudon 1V. 424 St. James’s-square. .is 
neatly paved with *heading-stone all over. 1513 DouGtas 
Aineis Vi. xiv. 30 *Heding swerd, baith felloun, scherp and 
gair. 1564-5 Burgh Rec. Edin. (Rec. Soc.) 3 Feb. (Jam. 
Suppl.), His tua handit sword to be ysit for ane heiding- 
sword, 1868 Morris Zarthly Par, 1. 120 Make sharp-thy 
fearful heading sword, 1852 ArrLeton Dict. Mech. 1. 695 
The *heading tools..are made of all sizes and varieties of 
forms. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Heading-tool (Forging), 
a tool used in swaging heads on stems of bolts. 

Heading, #//. a. [f. as prec.+-1NG2.] That 
heads or forms a head. 

1819 Rees Cyc/. s.v. Brassica, Of the..common heading 
cabbage, the varieties are numerous. 1826 Loupon Zucycé. 
Agric. (1831) 515 The sheaves are set on end in pairs .. and 
covered. .by what are called heading sheaves. 


Heading-knife. A knife used for heading. 
Applied a. to various kinds of knives used by 
coopers, saddlers, curriers, etc.; b. to a knife for 
removing the heads of fishes. 

1574 in Rogers Agric. §& Prices III. 580/2 (Carpenter's 
tools) 23 heading knives. 1880 Turner Catal. Tool Whs. 
(Sheffield) 10 Cowpers Heading Knives. 

Heading-machine. a. A kind of harvester ; 
=Haperic. b. A machine for forming heads, 
as for casks, pins, bolts, etc. 

1875 Knicut Dict, Mech., Heading-machine (Agriculture), 
a machine for cutting off the heads of grain in the field. 
1884 B'ham Daily Post 23 Feb. 2/4 Heading-machine, for 
bicycle spokes. 

+ Hea‘dish, a. Ods. rare. [f. Hwan sd. + -18H.] 
Heady, headstrong. ; 

1530 PALscr. 31 5/ Heedysshe or heedstronge, ¢es¢z. 

Headkerchief (he-dkoutfif). ave. Also head- 
kercher. A kerchief for the head. 

1540 CoveRDALE Frith. Less. iii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 
327 The clothes wherein the Lord was wrapped, the head- 
kerchief, every thing folden together in his several place. 
1577 Frampton Yoy/ul News (1580) 3 They doe perfume 
therewith their head kerchers, when they doe goe to sleepe. 
1851 Layarp Pop. Acc. Discov, Nineveh 78 Over his Kiffiah 
or headkerchief was folded a Turban. 1896 West. Gaz. 
14 Dec. 2/1 ‘The costumes and headkerchiefs are infinitely 
picturesque and varied in colour. 

Headland (he‘dlénd). [f. Huan sé. + Lann s6.] 

1. A strip of land in a ploughed field, left for con- 
yenience in turning the plough at the end of the 
furrows, or near the border; in old times used as 
a boundary. Called in Scotland, headrig, + head- 
room. 

In some districts the headland is left only at the two ends 
of the ridges or ‘lands’, but in others it runs parallel to the 
fence, round the whole field; it is ploughed last, with 
furrows parallel to the fence, which at the head and foot of 
the regular furrows of the field cross these at right angles. 

956 Charter of Eadwiz in Earle Land Charters 291 On 
pet heafod lond of pe heafodon andlang fura. ¢ r000 Airric 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 147/18 Limites, hafudland, 14.. Voc. 
ibid. 584/8 Forarium, aa hedelonde. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
180/r An Hede lande, auiseges, artifinium. 1573 TUSSER 
usb. xxi. (1878) 58 Now plough vp thy hedlond, or delue 
it with spade. 1598 Kircnin Courts Leet (1675) 209 Custom 
to turn his Plough upon the Head-land of another is a good 
Custom. 1637 Watertown (Mass.) Rec. 26 Feb. (1894) 3 
There shalbe two Rod of hadland lying next to every mans 


* ouer the hedde lande. 





HEAD-LINE. 


particular meddow. 1669 Wortipcr Syst. Agric. (1681) 
327 Head-land, that which is ploughed overthwart at the 
ends of the other Lands. 1863 Fawcett o/. Econ. 1, vi. 81 
After the centre of the field has been ploughed, the head- 
lands will remain to be ploughed separately. 

2. A point of land projecting into the sea or 
other expanse of water; a cape or promontory: 


now usually, a bold or lofty promontory. 

1527 R. Tuorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 253 An head lond 
called Capo verde. 1555 Even Decades 350 A rounde hyll 
1595 SPENSER Col. Clout 283 An 
high headland thrust far into the sea. 31622 R. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sea (1847) 179 In all the coast from head-land to 
head-land. 1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. 11. 312 The Cape 
or Head-land of St. Bees..still preserves its Name, 1856 
Kane Arct. Exfl. I. ix. 102 Lofty headlands walled it in. 

attrib. 1887 Bowen Virg. Aineid ui. 699 The towering 
bluffs of Pachynum’s headland brow. 

Headle, variant of HeppLr. 


Headless (he'dlés), a. [See -LEss.] 
1. Without a head; having no head; deprived of 


the head, beheaded. 


cxzooo AEtrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 159/1 Truncus, hea- 
fodleas bodiz. 13.. Sexynx Sag. (W.) 1333 The heuedles 
bodi.. Was i-drawe thourgh eueri strete. c1489 CAXTON 
Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 331 Hym that never shall come 
agayn, but he be hedles. 1579 Spenser Shefh. Cal. Feb. 
86 Cuddie, I wote thou kenst little good, So vainely 
taduance thy headlesse hood. 1596 — /. Q. 1V. iii. 20 The 
headlesse tronke, as heedlesse of that stower, Stood still 
awhile. 1773-91 Hoorr Ord. Fur. xuu. (R.), The headless 
trunk of Agramant. 1862 D. Witson Preh. Man II. xix. 
126 Headless figures are the symbols of the dead. 
(Headless hood, in quot. 1579, is explained in the Globe ed., 
followed by recent Dicts., as = Aeedlesshood; but Spenser 
elsewhere always distinguishes head/ess and heeddess.) 
+b. In grimly jocular phr. ¢o hop headless =to 
have the head struck off, to be beheaded. Ods. 


c1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1082 Hedles 
schal pou hop. ¢ 1330 King of Tavs 1039 Hou the Sara-. 
zins that day Hopped hedles for heore pray. 1596 Dat- 
RYMPLE tr. Lesdie’s Hist. Scot. vil. 9 Mony ane of the cheif 
nobilitie ..the Bruse gart hap heidles. 1635 R. N. tr. 
Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. 111 Lest she saw ere long those 
on whom she most leaned, hop headlesse. ; 

e. Having no head, or haying lost the head (in 
various senses, see zap sd, II); without the top. 

Headless cross (spec.) = tau cross; see Cross sb. 18. 

c1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 881 Brenne heer and ther the 
heedles garlek stelis. 1513 DoucLas Zve7s v1. xiii. 12 That 
lenys him apon his heidless speir. 7563 in Vicary’s Anat. 
(1888) App. iii. 163 There shalbe CC blew hedles Crosses 
made with all convenient spede. 1693 C. Matuer Word. 
Inuvis. World (1862) 137 Several Poppets..with headless 
Pins in them, the Points being outward. 1884 A/zdit. Engin. 
I. 1. 86 Each cylinder is made of gabions or headless casks, 
placed end to end, and lashed together. 

d. Having no part distinctly organized as a head ; 
= ACEPHALOUS 3. 

1880 Bastian Brain vii. 107 Sedentary animals, though 
they may possess a Nervous System, are often headless. 
1883 American VI. 46 It [the oyster] isa headless creature. 

2. Having no chief or leader. b. Subject to no 
ecclesiastical head. (Cf. ACEPHALI 2.) 

c 1330 R. Brunner Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6617 A lond hedles 
in tyme of nede. 1529 Morr Com. agst, Trib. 11, Wks. 
1260/1 Now to this great glory can ther no man come 
hedlesse. Our head is Christ. 1565 T. StapLeron //orty. 
Faith 93b, Headles heretikes bicause they were vnder no 
bishops. 1598 Barrer Theor, Warvres u. i. 28 Not to send 
them out like headlesse men. @1647 Sir R. Fitmer Pa- 
triarcha ii. § 17 (Rtldg.) 4x It will he in the hands of the 
headless multitude. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. xii. ix. (L.), 
He..would .. appeal to Christendom against the decrees of 
a headless council. 

3. Wanting in brains or intellect ; brainless. 

1826 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 225 That the kyng of 
heuen wolde marry his onely eternall sone to a hedles 
woman. 1549 Cueke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 22 Neither.. 
touched of headlesse Captaines, nor holden of brainlesse 
Rebels. 1884 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 4/2 A landowner, 
perfectly heartless and headless. a 

b. Of things, actions, etc.: Senseless, stupid. 

1586 J. Hooker Givald. Ire. in Holinshed 11. 86/1 Their 
bare words or headlesse saiengs. @1619 Fornersy A ¢heome. 
1. ix. § 2 (1622) 62 Headlesse Old-wiues Tales. 17ox J. Law 
Counc. Trade Introd. (1751) 12 The main hazard .. will be, 
of a rash, raw, giddy and headless direction. ; 

Hence Hea‘dlessness, headless condition. 

1876 L. Tottemacue in ortn, Rev. Jan. 112 This singular 
example of sanitary headlessness, 

Hea‘dlet. Ods.or dial. [f. Heap sd, + -LEr.] 
A little or miniature head. 

1577 Harrison Zxgland i. Vili. (1878) 1. 55 The heads [of 
the crocus] are said to child, that is, to yeeld out of some 
parts of them diuerse other headlets. 1847-78 HALLIwELL, 
Headlets, buds of plants. West. 


Hea‘d-line. 
1. Waut. a. One of the ropes that make a sail 
fast to the yard. b. See quot. 1794. 


1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Yung. Seamen 15 Diuerse other 
small cordage, as head lines. 1627 — Seaman’s Grant. v. 22 
Head lines, are the ropes that make all the sailes fast to 
the yard. 1794 Rigging § Seamanship 1. 169 Head-line, is 
ie line sewed along the upper edge of flags to strengthen 
them. 

2. Printing. +a. See quot. 1676. +b. See quot. 
1823. @. The line at the top of a page in which 
the running title, pagination, etc., are given; a 
title or sub-title in a book, newspaper, etc. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 6 The Head-line is the upper line 
that bounds the Short Letter, 1823 Crane Technol. Dict. 
s.v. Head, Head-line, the line which is drawn across the 


HEADLINE. 


top or head of a page. 1824 J. Jounson 7yfogr. II. vi. 133 
Head-lines are generally set in small capitals of the same 
fount, or in Italics. 1825 HANSARD 7yfogr. 411 Having .. 
placed the head-line at the top, and signature or direction 
line at bottom. 1890 Ditke Probl. Greater Brit. 1.78 The 
amazing headlines which are so conspicuous a feature in 
the leading journals of New York. 

3. A line or rope attached to the head of an ani- 
mal, as a bullock (Cent. Dict.). 

Hence Hea‘d-line v. ¢vans., to furnish with a 
head-line ; Hea‘d-liner, one who writes head-lines. 

1891 Punch 25 Apr. 196/2 A daily newspaper gave a head- 
lined account of the speech. 1891 Pa/Z Mall G. 27 Oct. 2/2 
The 7iwes is becoming quite smart as a ‘ head-liner’. 1892 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp, 2 Aug., The headliner of the Journal. 
oa Literary Guide x July 199/t The book is head-lined 
with the announcement that [etc.]. 

+ Hea‘dling, sd. Ods, Forms: 1 héafod-, 
-ud-, 3 heuedling. [f. Heap 56.+-tinel: cf. 
Daruinc.] In OE., Equal, fellow, mate; in quot. 
1275, Chieftain: cf. Ger. hauptling. 

€ 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 49 Gif..yfle Srael. .ongann 
slae heafudlinges his. c1275 Lay. 9986 Hadden hii anne 
heuedling [c 1205 to here-to3e]. 

+ Hea'dling, adv. (a.) Obs. [f. Heap 5d. + 
-LING 2; cf. OK. decling.] 

A. adv. 1. With the head foremost ; headlong. 

13... K, Adis. 2261 Heore hors hedlyng mette. 1382 
Wycutr AZatt. viii. 32 Al the droue wente heedlynge [1526 
TrnvALeE hedlinge] in to the see. c1410 Sir Cleves 354, 
J schall..put the out hedlynge. 1540 Cranmer Bidde Pref., 
‘To tumble a man heedlinge downe the hyll. 

2. Without thought or regard ; precipitately. 

1421-2 HoccLeve Dialog 647 Thou wilt nat haaste, I trowe, 
Vn-to thy penne and ther-with wirke heedlynge. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 51 To renne hedlynge .. vpon 
all ieopardyes. 1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1621) 170 The 
rest of his discomfited armie flying headling back againe 
to Constantinople. 

B. adj. Precipitate. 

¢1510 Barciay Jdirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Bv, In sen- 
tence remise is lesser iniury, Then in headling sentence pro- 
nounced hastely, 

+Hea‘dlings, adv. Obs. Also 4-6 -es, -is. 
[£ prec. with adverbial genitive -es: see -LINGS.] 

1. =HeEaprine I. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 7485 [He] hurlit hym doun hedlynges. 
1535 COVERDALE 2 Kizgs ix. 33 Cast her downe headlinges. 
1550 — Sir. Perle vi. (1588) 66 In a slippery and sliding 
place he might fall headlings ouer & ouer. 

2. =HEADLING 2. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Se/. Wks. III. 150 pei gon hedlingis to helle. 
1558 Br. Watson Sev. Sacra. xx. 127 Whether so euer the 
fleshe and the deuyll leadeth hym, thyther he runneth head- 
lynges. 1596 Datrympte tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 118 
Mony walde be drawne heidlings into the deip swallie of al 
abhominable vice. 3 

Headlong (he-dlyy), adv, and a. Also 5-6 hed- 
long. [Alteration of the earlier HrabLine, by 
erroneous assimilation to -LONG: cf. sédelong.] 

A. adv. 1. Head foremost, in falling or plung- 
ing ; head downmost. 

1482 Monk of Evesham xii. (Arb.) 85 Oftyn times he fylle 
down hedlong. 1548 UDALL, etc. Zrasm. Par. Matt. iv. 32 
To cast a man hedlong into the ryver. 1594 BLUNDEVIL 
Exerc, ut. 1. xxiv. (ed. 7) 330 Capricornus..riseth right up, 
and goeth downe headlong. 1658 J. Jones Ovid's /bis 36 
Achzus whom his subjects took And hang’d him headlong 
in the golden brook, 1725 PoprE Odyss. vul. 556 To plunge 
it headlong in the whelming wave. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
“Eneid v. 176 Headlong into the waters the laggard helms- 
man he threw. 

Jig. 1602 T. FirzHerpert AfZo/, 28a, He casts him selfe 
head-long to hel. 1652 Correrey Cassandra ui. (1676) 34 
He plunged himself headlong into his grief. 

2. Head foremost, as in rushing forward; with 
ungoverned speed; with blind impetuosity. 

1576 GascoiGne Philomene (Arb.) 117 The harbrainde colte 
Which headlong runnes and for no bridle bydes. 1697 Dry- 
DEN Virg. Georg. 1.140 He bears his Rider headlong on 
the Foe. 1719 Youne Revenge 1. i, Darting headlong to 
thy arms, I left The promis’d fight. 1884 Chr. World 
11 Sept. 678/4 A train ran off the line, and went headlong 
into a morass. _ . : 

b. fig. With unrestrained course ; without regard 
to where one is going ; precipitately. 

1530 TINDALE Answ. More 1. xxix, They..runne headlong 
vnto al mischief. 1665 MANLEY Grotius’ Low C. Warres 
129 This cast the Duke head-long upon Counsels, dangerous, 
and full of desperation. 1721 BerxeLtey Prev. Ruin Gt. 
Brit. Wks. 1871 III. 205 To see their country run headlong 
into all those luxurious follies. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 362 He among us who would be divine .. should not rush 
headlong into pleasures. 

B. adj. 1. Of heights, etc. : Such as one might 
fall headlong from; precipitous. Now rare. 
e1550 Cueke Mazz. viil. 32 Bi an hedlong place in to y® 
see. 1692 E. Waker Lfictetus’ Mor. (1737) |x, You 
tumble down a headlong Precipice. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. 
ut, xli, Like a tower upon a headlong rock. 1854 Haw- 
THORNE Eng. Note-bks. (1879) I. 890 Such a headlong hill. 

2. Plunging downwards head foremost, as when 
one falls or dives: a. of actions. 

1586 C’ress Pemproke Ps, txxii. v, They fell with 
headlong fall, 1608-11 Br. Hatr Jedit. §& Vows 1. § 60 The 
descent..[is] easie and headlong. 1856 Mrs. BrowninG 
Aur, Leigh 1. 617 Headlong leaps of waters. 1897 Mary 
Kincstey W. Africa 612 Taking a headlong dive into the 
deep Atlantic. 

b. poet. of a person, etc. 

1663 Butter Hud. 1. ii. 870 The Friendly Rug preserv’d 

the ground, And headlong Knight from bruise or wound. 
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1855 Loner. Hiaw. viii. 124 Down .. Plunged the headlong 
Hiawatha, 
e. Hanging head downmost. vavre. 

1710 Pore Windsor For. 210 Oft in her glass the musing 
eprelcs spies The headlong mountains and the downward 
skies. 

3. Rushing forward impetuously ; wildly impe- 
tuous. Of actions or agents. 

1590 SPENSER /’, Q. 1. xi. 18 Nor bounds nor banks his 
headlong ruine may sustayne. 1613 J, Dennis Secy. Ang?. 
1. in Arb. Garner I, 158 The rivers making way .. With 
headlong course into the sea profound, 1715-20 Porr /liad 
x11. 120 The moving legions speed their headlong way. 
1718 Mreethinker No. 88 » 4 At her Call, he plunged into 
the headlong Stream. 1849 Macautay fist. Eng. I. 122 
‘They saw a brigade of their countrymen. .drive before it in 
headlong rout the finest infantry of Spain. /d/d. 540 Wild 
mountain passes..torn by headlong torrents. 

4. fig. Characterized by unrestrainable or un- 
governed haste; precipitate, madly impetuous ; 
rash, reckless. Of persons, their actions, etc. 

1566 T. StarLteton Ret. Untr. Fewel rv. 58 Of most high 
wickednes or of hedlonge arrogancie. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald. Irel. in Holinshed V1. 89/2 The lord Thomas being 
youthfull, rash, and headlong. 1640 Yorxe Union Hon. 29 
The headlong crew of London favour the rebelles. 1791 
Cowrer Odyss. 11. 322 Injurious Mentor ! headlong orator ! 
1810 Scorr Lady of L. 1, xxi, The sparkling glance .. Of 
hasty love, or headlong ire. 1884 JZanch. Exam. 7 Oct. 5/1 
Rash and headlong leaders. 

Hence + Hea‘dlongwise adv., ina headlong way, 
precipitately. Ods. 

1600 Hottanp Livy 29 Should still run on end, and head- 
longwise fall unto such base varlets. 

+ Hea‘dlong, v. Ods. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To cast headlong; to precipitate. 

¢1586 C’tess Pemproke Ps. Lx. ii, To headlong him 
their thoughtes devise. 1622 H. SYDENHAM Serm. Sol. Occ. 
i. (1637) 170 That place from which he was headlonged. 
?a16s5 T. Avams Was. (1861-2) ILI. 93 (D.) Our own sinful 
ignorance that headlongs us to confusion. : 

2. intr. To proceed in a headlong fashion. 

1654 Trapp Comm. Esther vi. 14 [They] hurried and head- 
longed in a turbulent manner. 

+ Hea‘dlongly, adv. Obs. [f. Hmapnone a. 
+ -LY?.] In headlong manner ; = HEADLONG adv. 

1610 R. Aspot Old Way 29 Warning vs .. to doe nothing 
headlongly and rashly. @ 1612 DonNE Biadavaros (1644) 94. 
In France the Lawes abound against Duells, to which they 
are headlongly apt. 1653 Consid. Dissolv. Crt. Chancery 
16 They were not hurried, or headlongly driven on. 

Hea‘dlongness. rave. [see-NESS.] Headlong 
quality or speed; precipitateness, rashness. 

1580 A fol. Pr. Orange in Phenix (1721) 1.517 By the Head- 
longness or Hastiness of some. 1865 Pad/ Mlall G. 23 Dec., 
It..saves him from any dangerous headlongness of impulse. 

Hea‘dlongs, adv. Ods. exc. dial. [An altera- 
tion of the earlier HEADLINGS.] = HEADLONG adv. 

[c 1400 Destr. Troy 10980 [MS. 16the. ; cf. Heapuincs 1] 
He hurlit down hedlonges to the hard erthe.] 1546 Bate 
Eng. Votaries 1. (1560) 21 She should haue bene brought 
into a high mountaine & there throne down headlonges. 
1551 Rosinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (1895 10r To rome hed- 
longes the contrary waye. 1558 Be. Watson Sev. Sacramz, 
xxvi. 166 To runne hedlonges without bridle, from one crime 
toanother. 1859 Gro. Exior A. Bede vi. 135 That’s the road 
you'd all like to go, headlongs to ruin. 

+ Hea‘dly, ¢. Ods. Also 1 héafodlic, 4 haued- 
liche, hedly. [f. Heap sb.+-L¥1.] Chief, prin- 
cipal; capital; (of sins) deadly. 

971 Blick. Hom. 37 pet we us healdan. .wib pa heafodlican 
leahtras. 1340 Ayend. 15 Pe zeuen hauedliche zennes. c 1380 
Wyciir Sed. Wks, III. 162 Pis weddyng is broken by iche 
hedly synne. [1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, 11. iii. 32 The filthy and 
contagious Clouds Of headly Murther, Spoyle, and Villany. 
Frls. 2, 3, 4 heady.) 

+ Headly, adv. Ots. Also 4 heedli. [f Hzap 
sb. + -LY2.] In a heady manner; impetuously ; 
precipitately ; headily. 

1388 Wycuir Fudg. v. 22 The strongeste of enemyes fledden 
with bire, and felden heedli. 1477 Norton Ord. A/ch. iv. in 
Ashm. (1652) 45 Headly they proceed as men well nigh madd. 


Head-man,headman, head man. Forms: 
see Huan sé. [OE. héafodman: cf. MHG. houbet- 
man, houptman, Ger. hauptmann, ON. hofuds- 
madr, Sw. hufvudman. See HEAD sé. 63.] 

1. Chief man, chief, leader. In various contextual 


applications. 

c1o0o Aitrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 155/20 Primas, 
heafodman, we? Fegn, a1123 O. EZ. Chron. an. 1101 pa 
wurdon pa heafodmen widerrzeden togeanes pam cynge. 
ex175 Lamb. Hont. 123 3if pa hefdmen of pissere worlde 
hefden icnawen crist. c1z00 OrMIN 297 Moyszes wass 
hafedd mann Off Issrazle peode. a1400-50 Alexander 
441 To be halden heuydman of all pe hale werde. 1548 
UpaALt, etc. Erasm. Par. Fohn vii. 50 An headman, & a 
doctor of the lawe. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 164 All Lords, 
and heidmen of all parts of this Realme. 1791 W. Bartram 
Carolina 489 The head men, or chiefs of the whole nation, 
were convened, @1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Head-man, 
the chief hind on a farm, 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. India 
I. 407 The landholders and head-men of the villages. 1873 
Act 36 & 37 Vict. c. 88 § 2 The term ‘ foreign state ’ includes 
any foreign nation. .sovereign, prince, chief, or headman. 

2. =HEapsman 2. Obs. rare. 

1673 [R. Leicu] Transp. Reh. 69 Probationer for the 
headmans office. 1816 Byron Pavisina xv, ‘The headman 
[some edd. headsman]. . Feels if the axe be sharp and true. 


Hea‘d-mark. Sc. [f. Hap sd.+ Manx s0.] 
1. The peculiarity of head, face, and features, 
which distinguishes each individual of a species : 








HEAD-MOULD. 


said primarily of sheep, and opposed to any 
artificial mark as of a brand or ‘buist’. Hence /o 
know by head-mark: to know by personal appear- 
ance, recognize by face. 

1727 P. WALKER Remark. Passages 169 (Jam.) K. James 
VI..knowing them all by head-mark, 1805 Forsyru 
Beauties Scotl, 1. 180 An intelligent shepherd knows all 
his sheep from personal acquaintance, called head-mark, 
and can swear to the identity of a sheep as he could to that 
of afellow-servant, 1816 Scorr Axtig. xl. uote, He knew 
every book, as a shepherd does the individuals of his flock, 
by what iscalled head-mark. 1888 Bryce Amer, Comm. 
II. lx. 426 In cities where people do not know their neigh- 
bours by headmark. 

2. A headland marking the limits of fields. 

1820 D. TurNnER Normandy I. 101 Not a fence to be seen ; 
nor do there even appear to be any balks or head-marks. 


Head Master, hea:d-ma‘ster. The prin- 
cipal master of a school, having assistant masters 


under him. 

1576 Freminc Panofl. Epist. 357 The head maister of the 
schole lysteneth. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Gymmnasiarch, the 
head Master of the place where Champions did exercise, also 
the head Master ofa School. 1791 Bosweti Johnson 29 Apr. 
an. 1778, We were all as quiet as a school upon the entrance 
of the head-master. 1829 Lyrron Devereux 1. iii, The 
head-master publicly complimented him, 

Hence Head-ma‘sterdom (zo7ce-wd.), the world 
or sphere of Head Masters. Head-ma‘stership, 
the position or office of Head Master. 

1827 Arnotp Le?#. 21 Oct. in Stanley Live & Corr. ii. 
(1890) 48 Wishing to procure for me the head-mastership at 
Rugby. 1892 Pall Mall G. 21 Jan. 2/2 The successful 
removal of Uppingham to Borth by Mr. Thring was always 
regarded as one of the greatest triumphs in the annals of 
headmasterdom. 

The 


Head Mistress, hea:d-mi'stress. — 
principal mistress of a school, having assistant 


mistresses under her. 

1872 (May) Prospectus School Women’s Educ. Union, 
The School will be under the general superintendence of 
a qualified Head Mistress, who will have the same powers 
and duties as the Head Master of a Public School. 1881 
Macm, Mag. XLIV. 483 The attendant soon brought 
the head-mistress. 

Hence Head-mistress-ship, the position or 
office of Head Mistress. 

Hea'd-money. Money paid for or by each 
person or head. 

1. A fee, tax, ete. paid per head; a poll tax; a 
capitation fee. 

1530 Patser. 230/1 Heed money, ¢ruazge. a 1618 RALEIGH 
Rent. (1644) 101 He used David’s Law of Capitation or 
Head-money, and had of every Duke ten marks. @1716 
Politia United Prov. in Somers Tracts (1810) III. 632 All 
the people of the land..pay yearly for head money..x4. 
1794 J. Girrorp Louis XV/. 119 An ancient custom..by 
which a kind of poll-tax was levied upon the subjects of 
either nation in the other, called, in England, head-money 5 
in France, avgent du chef. 1819 Rees Cycl. s.v. Head, 
Capitation. .called also fod/ and head-money. 

2. A sum paid for each prisoner taken at sea, for 
each slave recovered, or for each person brought 
in certain circumstances. 

1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5099/3 Her Majesty’s Bounty for the 
Head-Money of the Prisoners taken in the.. St. Francis. 
1868 Every Boy’s Ann. (Rtldg.) 219 The freed Africans 
were made over to the civil authorities, and the ship’s com- 
pany..received the head money allowed by government. 
1893 W. T. Wawn S. Sea Jslanders 67 A small sum per 
head for all recruits [Polynesian labourers] brought to 
Queensland .. The practice of paying ‘head-money’ was 
stopped roth March, 1884. 

+ 3. Payment for redemption from death. Ods. 

@ 1533 Lv. Berners xo xiii. 142 To pay me for a know- 
lege euery yere .iili. drams of gold for thy hed money. 

Hea‘dmost, a. [f. Hap sd.+-mosr.] 

1. Most forward or advanced in order or progres- 
sion. a. Said esf. of the foremost ship of a line. 

1628 Dicsy Voy, Medit. 36 My sattia (that was headmost 
by much) kept sight of her all night. 1727 A. Hamit- 
ton New Acc. E. Ind. Il. 1. 226, I kept in the headmost 
Jonk, and a good Officer in the sternmost. 1797 NELSON in 
A. Duncan Lz (1806) 40 The Excellent was engaged with 
the headmost, and .. leewardmost of the Spanish division. 
1850 Scoressy Whalencan’s Adv. v. (1859) 72 Each striving 
to be headmost in the chase, 

b. Foremost of any advancing series. 

1676 Marvett Mr. Smirke 62 [65] They .. would joyn, 
and at least be the Headmost in the Persecution of their 
own former Party. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. 1. ii, Then, as 
the headmost foes appeared. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred II. xxi. 
216 They saw the headmost squirrel walk into Dred’s hand. 

2. Topmost. Chiefly dad. 

1798 H. Tooke Purley (1829) I. i. ix. 423 Where you may 
use indifferently.. Topmost, Upmost or Headmost. Jad. 
Sc. Gang up the glen to the heidmost house. uN 

+ Hea‘d-mould!, Ods. [f. Moutp skull.] The 
skull. Only in Head-mould-shot: see quot. 1719. 
So Head-mould-shottenness : see quot. 1684. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 1x. 321 Seiriasis, or, An 
Inflammation of the Brain, and of its Membranes, attended 
with a Hollowness of the Mold of the Head..It may be 
called Head-mold-shottenness most properly. 1719 Quincy 
Phys. Dict., Head-Moula-shot, is when the Sutures of the 
Skull, generally the Coronal, ride; that is, have their Edges 
shoot over one another. 1781 Gent/. J7ag. LI. 633 (Lond. 
Bills of Mortality) Headmouldshot, Horseshoehead, and 
Water in the Head..20. 3 : 

Head-mould ”, -moulding. Avch. A variant 


of Hoob-MOULD, -ING, given in some mod. Dicts. 


HEAD-NOTE. 


1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Head-molding. 
Dict., Head-mold, -molding. 

Hea‘d-note. 

1. Zaw. A summary prefixed to the report of a 
decided case, stating the principle of the decision, 
with, latterly, an outline of the facts. 

1855 Sir R. B. Crowver Com. Bench Rep. XVI. 491 The 
head note or the side or marginal note of a report, is a thing 
upon which much skill and exercise of thought is required. 
1885 Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 812 The facts .. may be 
gathered from the above head-note. p 

2. Mus. A note produced in the second or third 
register of the voice: cf. Hmap-voicr. 

1869 in Eng. Mech. 1X. No. 220. 259 The result will be 
the emission of a firm, clear, sharp head note. 1889 Grove’s 
Dict. Mus. 1V. 322 The peculiarity of the female voice is 
the possession of a large range of fine head-notes in the 
place of the male falsetto. 


+ Hea‘d-pan. 0d. [OE. héafodpanne, f. héafod 
HEAD + Janne PANn.] Skull, brain-pan. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 33 On ba stowe pe ys 
zenemned golgotha, bet is, heafod-pannan stow [Lindisf. 
G. heafudponnes stowa]. c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 370 Hundes 
heafodpanne zecnucad. 13.. Sir Benes (A.) 2876 A karf 
ato his heued pan. , 

Hea‘d-penny. ds. exc. //ist. 

1, A poll tax or capitation fee. Cf. Hrap-MonEy. 

¢1z00 OrMIN 3293 He shollde bzr forr himm Hiss heefedd- 
peninng reccnenn. 1444 Act 23 Hen. VI, c.7 La somme de 
Ix li. & pluis, appellez hede peniez. c1460 ZVowneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 70 Byd ych man com to you holly, And bryng to 
you a heede penny. 1624 Carr. SmitH Virginia iv. 167 
A Penny vpon euery Poll, called a head-penny. 

2. A personal or individual ecclesiastical payment 
or offering. 

1550 CrowLey Jnform. & Petit, 11b, .1. d. to the curate, 
which he called an heade penye, and .vi. d. to .ii. clarkes. 
1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 182 First-fruits, Redemption of 
the first-borne, head-pence, and such like, were by his Laws 
reserved to the use and benefit of the priests. 

Hea‘d-piece. The piece that covers or forms 
the head. 


1. A piece of armour for the head, a helmet. 

1535 Latimer Sevm., Zusurrect. North (1844) 31 Take also 
the helmet or head-piece of health. @1627 Haywarp 
Edw. VI (1630) 37 He finding the Earle.. without his helmet 
..tooke of his owne headpeece and put it on the Earles head. 
1697 DrypEN 4¢ne7d vu. (1886) 176 The shining headpiece 
and theshield. 1843 Macauray Lays Anc. Rome, Lake Re- 
gillus xxviii, Mamilius smote Herminius Through head- 
piece and through head. 1874 Bourert Arms § Arit. 106 
‘The head-pieces of these warriors. 

2. Any covering for the head; a cap. 

1552 luv. Ch. Goods Surrey (1869) 90 Vj amyses or hed 
peases. 1605 SHAks. Lear ul. ii. 26 He that has a house to 
put’s head in, has a good Head-peece. 1824 Miss FERRIER 
Inher. xvii, His ordinary head-piece, a striped woollen 
nightcap. 1824 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 213 
A fine plain clear-starched caul..was plaited on a Scotch 
gauze head-piece. 

3. The head, skull, cranium. arch. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. May 241 In his headpeace he 
felt asore payne. 1627 F, E. Hist. Edw. I (1680) 89 One 
and the self-same Hood doth fit the head-piece of divers 
Actors. 1836-8 B. D. Watsu Avistoph., Acharnians U. ii, 
I will speak, sir, with my head-piece On a butcher’s chop- 
ping-block, 

b. The figure-head of a ship. 

1807-8 Syp. Smita Plymley’s Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 136/1 
A wooden image of Lord Mulgrave, going down to Chatham, 
as a head-piece for the Spanker gun-vessel. 

4. The head, as seat of the intellect ; brain. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. i. 2 Not lurking in the 
obscure head-pieces of one or two loytering Fryers. 1613 
Crt. §& Times Fas. I (1849) 1. 262 The hurt..which was 
feared had somewhat crazed his headpiece. 1741 RicHarp- 
son Pamela (1824) I. 79 You have an excellent head-piece 
for your years. c¢1817 Hocc Tales § Sk. V. 231 An easy, 
good-natured, and gentlemanly being..with no great head- 
piece. 1890 BoLprewoop Col. Reformer (1891) 402 With 
a real good headpiece too, though there ’s not much book- 
learning in it. 

b. Aman possessed of brains; aman of intellect. 

1656 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 309 Of all the head-pieces 
that were there, he was thought to give the strongest 
reasons. 1720 GAy Poems (1745) I. 226 Is not this Steward 
of mine a pure ingenious fellow now .. a rare head-piece ? 
1803 Cuatmers Lez, in Life (1851) 1. 475 Exhibiting yourself 
..as a great philosopher, a wonderful head-piece, 

5. +a. The protective covering of the forehead 
of a barded horse (0ds.)._b. A halter, a headstall. 

1530 Patscr. 230/1 Head pece of harnesse, armet, cha- 
Jrayn. 1611 Corcr., Chanfrain de Cheval d’armes, the 
front-stall, head-peece, or forhead-piece, of a barbed horse. 
1632 SHERwoop, The head-peece of a bridle. 1678 Litrie- 
ton Lat. Dict. s.v., The head-piece of a bridle, capistrum. 
1844 Ab. Smitu Adv. Mr. Ledbury (1856) I. iii. 20 Horses 
[with] head-pieces and bearing-reins, 

6. The top piece or part of various things. 

a. The lintel of adoor or window. b. The head-board of 
a bed. ec, The upper part of a section of a made mast, 
d. The top part of a yoke for attaching cattle. 

161r Corcr., Linteau, the lintell or headpeece ouer a 
doore. 1726 Leoni A lberti’s Archit. 11. 46/1 The Windows 
.. Their head-piece may be upon a line with the top of the 
Columns. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 27 The heel-piece 
- coaks on to the heel of the lower tree, and the head-piece 
to the upper tree. 1807 VANCcouvVER Agric. Devon (1813) 473 
A button or knob at each end .. put into the circular holes 
of the flat head-piece [of a yoke]. 

7. Printing. A decorative engraving placed at 
the top of the first page of a volume and at the 


beginning of books, chapters, etc. 


1889 Cent. 
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1718 Freethinker No. 70? 1, 1am ata Loss for a Head- 
Piece to my Paper; to speak in the Printer’s Language. 
1762-71 H. Watrote Vertue's Anecd, Paint. (1786) I. 156 
‘This and several head-pieces in the same book were designed 
by Holbein. 1866 Branpe & Cox Dict. Sc., Lit. etc. Il. 
ror Headpieces have been revived of late years ; they are 
mostly copied from old works, 

+ Hea‘d-place. 02s. 

1. The residence occupied by the owner of a pro- 
perty containing several messuages; the capital 
messuage, 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 20, I will yt my newe hous .. 
be deseverid and partyd froom the hefd place. /dzd, 21 The 
seid hefd place or whoo that ocupyeth it, to paye the hool 
rente, 

2. A head or chief division of a subject. 

1559 Br. Scorin Strype Aun. Ref. I. App. vii. 15 For the 
better understandinge of the same [reasons], I will brynge 
them unto three head-places. 

Hea‘d-plate. 

tl. Coach-building:; see quot. 1794. Obs. 

1794 W. Fetton Carriages (801) I. 171 Head Plates .. 
are ornaments made to fix on the upper quarters of a coach 
or chariot, and on the flats of a chaise head. did. 
172 Fig. 21, a fashionable bead-rim head-plate for a crest to 
goin, 1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIII. 276 The crests, in 
raised silver, will be placed in a garter in the head-plates. 

2. Artillery. ‘The plate which covers the breast 
of the cheeks of a gun-carriage’ (Knight Dzct. 
Mech. 1875). 

3. Saddlery, ‘The plate strengthening the point 
or cantle of a saddle-tree’ (/d7d.). 

1874 in ToLHauseN Technol. Dict. 

4. Eniom. The chitinous upper surface of the 
head of a caterpillar or other larva. 

1836 Suuckarp Man. Entomol. § 53. 37 Larve with a 
distinct corneous head-plate. 

Hea‘d-quarters, 5. #/. (Rarely sing. head- 
quarter.) [f. Heap sé. 63.] 

1. Milit. The residence, permanent or temporary, 
of the commander-in-chief of an army; the place 
whence a commander’s orders are issued. 

1647 CLARENDON /7ist¢. Red. vi. § 80 Edge-hill.. where the 
head-quarters of the earl was. 1660 7ria/ Regic. 158 The 
head-quarters of the Army were at Windsor. 1767 T. 
Hurcuinson fist. Mass. 11. iii. 279 To repair to the head 
quarters on the .. western frontiers. 1837 W. Irvine Café. 
Bonneville \.12 He..was on his way to report himself at head- 
quarters, in the hopes of being reinstated in the service. 

b. The officers belonging to head-quarters. — 

r8xzin A. H, Craufurd Craufurd § Light Div. (1891) 218 
Lord Wellington and the whole of head-quarters moved in 
the mournful procession. 1893 ForBes-MircHEett Peri. 
Gt. Mutiny 5 It turned out to be the Mauritius with head- 
quarters on board. 

ce, ‘The man of war, or transport, which carries 
thestaff of an expedition’ (Smyth Saz/or’s Word-bk.). 

2. A chief or central place of residence, meeting, 
or business; a centre of operations. 

1851 D. Jerroip S¢, Giles xix. 202 Whereupon the can 
vassing party returned to their head-quarters. 1860 Tyn- 
DALL Glace. 1. xxiii. 161 The Mattmark hotel, which was to 
be my head-quarters for a few days. 1888 Burcon Lives 
12 Gd. Mev I. ii. 178 Sound guidance ., and a strong con- 
tinuous impulse from head-quarters. 

3. attrtb., usually in form head-quarter. 

1879 Luspocx Addr. Pol. §& Educ. i. 5 For recruiting 
expenses, headquarter expenses, or non-effective charges. 
1887 Riper Haccarp Jess 194, I must drive round by the 
headquarter camp to explain about my going. 

Hea‘d-race. ‘The race or flume which brings 
water to a mill-wheel. Cf. ¢azl-race. 

1846 Kane tr. Rahlman’s Turbines 12 Head race and 
tail race. 1873 Act 36 § 37 Vict. c. 71 § 17 No person 
shall catch .. any salmon .. in the head race or tail race of 
any mill, 

Hea‘d-rail 1. 

1. One of the rails at the head of a ship. 

1823 in Crass Technol. Dict. c1830 Rudim, Navig. 
(Weale) 123 Head-rails, those rails in the head which 
extend from the back of the figure to the cat-head and bow, 
and which are not only ornamental to the frame, but useful 
to that part of the ship. 

2. The upper horizontal piece of a door-frame, 

1874 ToLHausEN Technol. Dict., Head-rail, dinteau en 
cloison. 1875 Kwnicur Dict. Mech. 

Hea‘d-rail2. Ods. exc. Hist. [OE. héafod- 
hregl (Sweet), f. héafod head + hregl garment, 
dress.] The kerchief or head-dress of women in 
Old English times. 

1834 Prancut Brit. Costume 35 The head-dress of all 
classes is a veil or long piece of linen or silk wrapped round 
the head and neck..The Saxon name for it appears to have 
been hzefodes reegel (head-rail) or weefles. 1860 FAIRHOLT 
Costume Eng. (ed. 2) 43 The hood, coverchief, or head- 
rail (the latter being the genuine Saxon name). 

Hea‘d-roll. +1. A phylactery. Ods. 

1583 GotpInG Calvin on Deut. x\vi. 275 Men must haue 
Gods lawe continually in their sight and make as it were a 
headroll thereof. fk 

2. A roll or list of names of individuals, 

1864 Burton Scot Abr, I. iii. 114 Froissart gives a head- 
roll of those whose names,he remembered. 1877 W. Bruce 
Comm, Rev. 306 Names which hold an Lonorble place in 
the annals and headrolls of the Church. 

+ Hea‘droom., Sc. Ods. = HEADLAND I. 

1572 in Peebles Burgh Rec. (1872) 337 It is statute .. that 
the haill inhabitantis .. euery ane to big their awne heid- 
roome betuix the Tolbuth to Peblis brig. c1575 Balfour's 
Practicks 439 All landis..In Scotland’s partis, has merchis 





HEADSPRING. 


thre ; Heid-roume, water, and monthis bord .. Heid-roume 
is to the hill direct, Fra the haugh callit in effect, 

Hea‘d-rope. 

+1. One of the stays of a mast. Ods. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 3668 Thane was hede-rapys hewene 
pat helde vpe pe mastes. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
805/5 Hee antemmis, a hedrope. 4 

2. ‘That part of the bolt-rope which terminates 
any sail on the upper edge, and to which it is ac- 
cordingly sewed. Also, the small rope to which 
a flag is fastened, to hoist it to the mast-head, or 
head of the ensign staff’ (Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk.). 

1627 Carr. SmitH Seaman’s Gram. v.22 The Robbins are 
little lines reeued into the eyelet holes of the saile vnder the 
head ropes. 1762-9 Fatconer Shifwr. 11. 207 To each 
yard-arm the head-rope they extend. 1861 Chambers’ 
Lncycl, 11, 205 A head-rope along the top edge, 

3. A rope along the top of a fishing-net. 

1883 Cassell’s Nat. Hist. V. 94 The floating barrel fixed 
to the head-rope of a pilchard-net. 3 ; 

4. A rope for leading a horse, or for tying him up. 

1854 H. H. Witson tr. 2zg-veda II. 115 ‘The halter and 
the heel-ropes of the fleet courser, and the head-ropes. 

+ Hea‘d-roping. Ods. =Hwap-Rorx 3. 

1615 E. S. Britains Buss in Arb. Garner III. 630 Round 
about the head and two sides of each net, but not at the 
bottom, must be set asmall cord, about the bigness ofa bow- 
string, which is called [the] Head-roping or Nostelling. 

Head-sail. (aut. A general name for any of 
the sails belonging to the foremast and bowsprit. 

1627 Carr. Smity Seaman's Gram. vii. 32 All head Sailes, 
which are those belonging to the fore Mast and Boltspret, 
doe keepe the Ship from the wind, or to fall off. 1670 Nar- 
BorouGH ¥rud. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 21, 1 braced 
the Head-sails to the Mast. 1806 A, Duncan Nelson 123 
The enemy appeared in great confusion, being reduced to 
his head-sails. 1875 Brprorp Sazlor’s Pocket-bk. vi. (ed. 
2) 221 Her sails should be much reduced, a half-lowered 
foresail or other small head-sail being sufficient. : 


Hea‘d-sheet. 

+1. (?) A sheet put at the head of a bed. Ods. 

1423 in Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 228 Item, 1 Hedeshete de 
Reyns veilx, de 11 toelx. c1460 J. Russet, Bh. Nurture 
925 Bobe hedshete & pillow also. ?c¢1475 Sgr. dowe Degre 
843 Your headshete shall be of pery pyght, With dyamondes 
set and rubyes bryght. ‘ 

2. Naut. A sheet belonging to the head-sails. 

c1860 H. Sruarr Seaman's Catech.6 The men .. to.. 
stand firmly on the head sheets. 

Headship (hedfip). [f. Heap sd. + -suip.] 
The position or office of head, chief, principal, or 
supreme governor; chiefship, leadership; the first 
place or position; supremacy, primacy. 

1582 BrentLeEyY Mon. Matrones 11. 272 Knocke Sisera of 
Roome in the temples of his usurped headship. 1654 GATAKER 
Disc. Apol, 54 Hedship of one of the principal Colledges. 
1660 R. Coxe Power § Subj. 73 Henry the Eighth, (who 
being of all mortal men the most unfit for a Churchman, 
ascribed to himself the Headship of the Church), 1736 NEaL 
Hist. Puvit. U1. 342 As to the Supremacy, he thinks such 
an Headship as the Kings of England claim..is not to be 
justified. 186x Hucues Tom Brown at Oxf. xiv, ‘The prize 
is the headship of the river. 1870 Rocrrs H7st, Gleanings 
Ser. u. 113 The headship of a college is the best prize 
which the fellows of the society have to bestow. 1886 Rus- 
Kin Preterita I. vii. 209 Keeping .. the headship of her 
class [in school]. vs 

Hea'dsman. [f. Zead’s, genitive of Huap + 
Man: cf. draughtsman.) 

1. A chief, leader, head man. Now rare. 

?a1400 Morte Arth. 281 Thei .. Hyngede of peire heddys- 
mene by hundrethes at ones. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. 
(1821) II. 478 Mony othir noblis and heidismen. 1602 2nd 
Pt. Return fr. Parnass. \W. ili, 1864 The worshipfull heads- 
men of the towne. 1890 Botprewoop Miner's Right xix. 
183 One boss or headsman. 

2. One who beheads ; an executioner. 

60x SHaxs. Ad's Well w. iii. 342 Come headesman, off 
with his head. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenis 1. vi. 14 
Brought upon the scaffold to offer her tender necke to the 
Headsmans axe, 1814 Scorr Ld. of Isles y. xxvi, The 
griesly headsman’s by his side. 

3. The man in command of a whaling boat, who 
steers till the whale is struck, and then moves to the 
head of the boat. : 

1839 T. Beate Sperm Whale xiii. 157 The crew of the 
boat. .consists of the headsman, boatsteerer and four hands 
.. The headsman..has the command of the boat. /ézd. 164 
The line is running through the groove at the head of the 
boat .. the headsman, cool and collected, pours water upon 
it as it passes, 1854 Chamb. Frnd. 1. 53 We gain on one fine 
fellow, which our headsman is steering for. 

4. Mining. A labourer in a colliery who pushes 
coal from the workings to the tramway; a ‘putter’. 

1841 Collieries § Coal Trade (ed. 2) 227 These (who push 
a tram singly) are called hewing putters or headsmen: the 
others are two toa tram, and are called headsmen and foals. 
1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms Northumb. § Durh. 30 
This little boy is called a foal. He sometimes assists the 
headsman by pushing the tub beside him, 

Hea‘dspring. 

1. The fountain-head or main source of a stream. 

1430-40 Lypc, Bochas 1. xii. (1544) 23a, From one hed- 
spring There ran out riuers and stremes of al cunning. 1586 
Hotinsuep Chron, (1808) VI. iv. 40 The riuer of the Banne 
flowed from this head spring. 1691 T. H{ace] Acc. New 
Invent, p. \xii, The great winding of the River .. and the 
low-lying of the Head-springs of it. 1876 Bancrorr Hist, 
U.S. III. iti. 54 The land was not less fertile to the very 
head-springs of the river. 


2. jig. The chief source of anything ; the quarter 
whence anything originates, 


HEAD-STALL. 


¢1450 in Pol, Rel. § L. Poems (1866) 47 Hede-spryng and 
welle of perfite continence! 1877 tr. Budlinger’s Decades 
(592) 630 As the Sunne is the headspring of the light and 
the heat: so is the Father the headspring of the Son. 1698 
Norris Pract. Disc, (1707) 1V. 30 Faith being..the Head- 
Spring of all that is goodinus. 1859 Mitt Liberty ii. 46 
The two headsprings of ethical as of all other philosophy. 

Head-stall, headstall (he'dst9l), sd.' Ef. 
Heap sd. + StTatt, OE, steal/ position, standing 
position, standing place, place, stall for horses, etc. 

Possibly applied first, as in #izger-s¢al/, to a closed place or 
case made to contain a part, and thence extended to the open 
casing of a head-stall.] 

+1. (?) See quot. Ods. 

1404 Mann. § Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 264 Item, for a hed- 
stalle for the taberet, iiij. @ 


2. The part of a bridle or halter that fits round 


the head. 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 153, x hedstalles and 
x broderayns for x hobyes and palfreys. 1592 GREENE Art 
Conny Catch. it. 5 A litle white leather head-stal and rains. 
1684 Evetyn Diary 17 Dec., The reins and headstalls were 
of crimson silk. 1715-20 Pore /Zéad vin, 676 And fix’d their 
headstalls to his chariot-side. 1852 R. S. SurTErs Sfonge's 
SA. Tour vi. 25 The collar-shanks were neatly coiled under 
the headstalls. 

3. A bandage worn by ancient flute-players to 
prevent undue distension of the cheeks in blowing. 

1753. Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Head-Stall, among antient 
musicians. 1888 in Strainer & Barrerr Dict, Mus. T. 

Hence Head-stall v. zonce-wd. trans., to put a 


headstall on (a horse), 

1616 Surri. & Maru. Country Farme 92 You must first 
beat him from these faults, before you goe about to head- 
stall him, 

+ Head-stall, s2.2 Ods. A choir-stall for a chief 
official, having its back against the screen, i.e. 
facing east. 

e151g in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 483 Karving 
and ioynyng for x hedstalles with their tabernacles of them. 

Hea‘d-stick. 

+1. An ancient piece of artillery. Obs. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Slangis, and half slangis, quartar 
slangis, hede stikkis, murdresaris. 

2. Naut. ‘A short round stick with a hole at 
each end, through which the head-rope of some 
triangular sails is thrust, before it is sewed on. Its 
use is to prevent the head of the sail from twisting ’ 
(Smyth Sazlor's Word-bk.). : 

1794 Rieging & Seamanship I. 128 The hoist-rope is put 
through the holes in the head-stick. 

3. Printing. (See quot.) 

1841 SavaGcE Dict. Print. 310 Head stick, pieces of furni- 
ture put at the head of pages when a form is imposed, to 
make the margin at the head of the page. 


Headstock. [f. Heap sd. + Srock sd.] 

1. Name applied fo the bearings or supports of 
revolving parts in various machines. 

a. The framing which supports the gudgeons of a wheel 
or axle. b. That part of a lathe which carries the mandrel 
or live stock, ¢@. The framework in which the carriage of a 
spinning-mule runs. d. The head which supports the 
cutters in a planing machine. e. (f2.) A/ining. A frame 
oyer a shaft, carrying the pulleys for the hoisting cables; a 
gallows-frame. i ‘The stock of a bell. 

@. 1731 Breicuron in Phil. Trans. XX XVII. 6 A quad- 
ruple Crank .. the Center .. is fixed in Brasses at each End 

‘in two Head-stocks. 

b. 1812-16 J. Smitu Panorama Sc. §& Art I. 55 An 
accommodation of a few inches is obtained by screwing H 
further through or out of the headstock. 1863 Sir W. Farr- 
BAIRN Mills Il. 9 A large headstock, carrying a hollow 
spindle through which is inserted a mandrill, 

ce. 1851 L. D. B. Gorpon in Art Frnl. Illustr. Catal. 
p. vi**/r In some Mules the headstock is placed in advance 
of the roller-beam, towards the middle of its length, 1879 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ. UV. 395/2 Seven .. to nine hundred 
spindles. .arranged..upon the ‘carriage’..in one long row, 
which is interrupted at the middle. . by the ‘headstock’, 

d. 1863 Sir W. Faresairn A7ilis Il. 1x A headstock 
carrying two cutters, one for roughing, and the other for 
finishing. 

e. 1869 Eng. Mech. 19 Nov. 238/r It .. was taking the 
chair and men .. over the headstocks, 1882 Pall Mall G. 
25 Jan. 8/2 The engineman .. failed to pull up in time to 
prevent the ascending empty cage from being wound over 
the headstocks. 

f, 1882 Standard 20 Dec. 2/r In ordinary peals the bells 
are swung well upwards, and. .every headstock is provided 
with a stop, to prevent the bell accidentally turning over. 
1882 /did. 20 Mar. 2/4 The bell is secured to the headstock 
by iron straps passing through its canons and bolted above 
the stock. 

2. Sc. (See quots.) 

1834 H. Mitcer Scenes §& Leg. (1858) 420 The schoolmaster 
would call on the boys to divide and choose for themselves 
‘ Head-stocks’, 7.e., leaders, for the yearly cock-fight. 1854 
— Sch. §& Schm. iii. (1857) 50, I contributed in no degree to 
the success of the iead-stock or leader. 

Headstone, head stone. : 

1. (head stone) The chief stone in a foundation ; 


the commerstone of a building, Also fg. 

1535 Coverpae Ps. cxvii[i]. 22 The same stone which the 
buylders refused, is become the heade stone in the corner 
(Wycuir the hed of the corner]. 1649 Mitton Zikon. 1 His 
first foundation and as it were the head stone of his whole 
Structure. 1870 Rossetti Poems (1872) 37 Thou headstone 
of humanity, Groundstone of the great Mystery. 

2. (headstone) An upright stone at the head of 
a grave ; a gravestone. 

1775 Asn, Headstone. .a gravestone set up at the head with 
an inscription. 1787 Sederunt Managers Kirk Canongate 
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22 Feb. in Burns’ Wks. (1856) II. 35 The said managers .. 
grant power and liberty to the said Robert Burns to erect a 
headstone at the grave of the said Robert Fergusson. 1833 
Tennyson Poems 3 Come only, when the days are still, And 
at my headstone whisper low, And tell me if the woodbines 
blow. 1866 Gro, Exior 7, Holt i. 5 The churchyards, with 
their grassy mounds and venerable headstones. 

+ Hea‘dstoops, adv. Obs. In5 hedstoupis. 
[f. HEAD sb. + -stoufes an advb. genitive, from root 
of ME, stovpen, OF. steipian, to Stroop: lit. ‘with 
the head falling’.] Head downmost; headlong. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 6638 Mony hurlit doun hedstoupis to 
be hard vrthe. Jdzd. 7434 Hedstoupis of his horse he hurlit 
to ground, 

Headstrong (he-dstrpn), a. [f. Heap sd. + 
STRONG a. ; lit. strong of or in head.] 

1. Of persons: Determined to have one’s own 
way or to pursue one’s own course; wilful, obsti- 
nate; violently self-willed. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xvi. (1495) 200 An euyl 
seruaunte and heedstronge settyth more by hymself than of 
his lorde. 1530 Patscr. 315/1 Heedstrong, selfe wylled, 
effronté, estourdi, 1890 GREENE Never too late (1600) 15 
To tie a headstrong girle from loue, is to tie the Furies 
again in fetters, 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. ix. 335 They 
were too stiff-necked and headstrong. 1720 Gay Poewis 
(1745) I. 172 The headstrong coursers tore the silver reins. 
1856 Emerson Eg. Traits, Char. Wks. (Bohn) II. 61 They 
are testy and headstrong through an excess of will and bias. 

2. Of things, actions, etc.: Characterized by or 
proceeding from wilfulness or obstinacy. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud, lr. Acad.1.To Rdr., That none 
through any headstrong conceit should be wedded to private 
opinions. 1676 HaLe Contemp. 1. 317 Commonly our own 
choice is headstrong and foolish. 1796 H. Hunrer tr. Sz. 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 11.25 Dangerous and headstrong 
passions. 1871 R. Exiis Catzl/us xv. 14 Should. .humour 
headstrong Drive thee wilfully..to such profaning. 

Hence Hea‘dstrongly adv. 

a 1639 W. Watery Prototyfes 1. xix. (1640) 224 He will 
head strongly like a madded beast runne on in his owne race. 

Hea‘dstrongness. [f. HEapsrrone +-NESS. ] 
The quality or condition of being headstrong ; 
wilfulness, obstinacy. 

1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenis v. ili. 339 The head- 
strongnesse of any bad men. 1741 Ricuarpson Pawicla 
(1824) I. xcviii, 483 A little sort of perverseness and head- 
strongness, 1867 R. Parmer Life P. Howard 131 He 
followed out his views with a headstrongness that wrought 
great troubles. f = 

Hea‘dswoman, dial. [f. head’s genitive case : 
cf. HEADSMAN sense 1.]_ A midwife. 

@ 1825 in Forsy Voc. E, Anglia. 1857 in Duncuison. 

Head-tire (he'd,taie1). Now arch. or dal. 
Attire for the head ; a head-dress. 

1560 Bisrr (Genev.) 1 Zsdras iii. 6 An head tyre of fine 
linnen. 1653 Hotcrorr Procopius I. xiii. 20'The King..took 
from him his Head-tire of gold and pearl, which tied up his 
hair, 1847 Mrs. SuErwoop L7/ xxiii. 378, I see this tyrant 
now, in her smart head-tire, seated in hér elbow chair. 1855 
Roxsinson Whitby Gloss., Head-gear or //ead-tyre, the 
head dress and its adornments, 1885 Bistr (R. V.) Zsa, iii. 
20 The headtires, and the ankle chains, 

Hea‘d-voice. One of the higher registers of 
the voice in singing or speaking; applied both to 
the second register (that immediately above the 
chest-voice), and to the third register or falsetto. 

1849 Dickens Dav. Cofp. xxxvi, He has a remarkable 
head-voice. 1880 B, Harte ¥. Briges's Love Story ii, 
Come here ! she cried in a small head voice not unlike a 
bird’s twitter, 1896 R. J. Lirovp Gen. of Vowels in Fru. 
Anat. & Physiol. XX X1. 239 Here. .in singing up the scale, 
the ‘chest * voice changes into the ‘ head * voice, 

Hea‘d-ward, s/. Obs. exc. Hist, (OK. héafoa- 
weard: cf. ON. hpfudvprdr body-guard.] The 
guarding or protection of the lord’s head or life ; 


attendance as a guard upon the lord or king. 

c1ooo Rect. Sing. Pers. in Thorpe Anc, Laws (1840) 
I. 432 Heafod-wearde healdan and hors-wearde. 1861 
Pearson Early & Mid. Ages Eng, 206 note, He must..do 
heed-ward and horse-ward, go post far and near, as he is 
told. 1883 Green Cong. Eng. 331 To keep ‘head-ward’ 
over the manor at nightfall, or horse-ward over its common 
field. .were tenures by which the villagers held their land, 

Headward (hedw6:d), adv. and a. Also 9 
-wards. [f. Hmap sd. +-wARD.]} 

+ A. orig.in phrase Zo the headward, toward 

the head, in the direction of the head. b. Of a 


ship: In advance, ahead. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa Hieden (Rolls) II. 323 A brizt swerd..and 
pe poynt dounward evene to his hevedward, 1662 Hoppers 
7 Problems vi. Wks. 1845 VII. 44 The ship will gain the 
space DF to the headward. 1674 N. Famrrax Bulk & Selv, 
130 Why earthworms are limed so much to the headward. 

B. adv. Towards or in the direction of the 


head. e 

1798 H. Tooxe Purley (1829) I. ix. 423 Where you may 
use indifferently either Upward, Topward, or Headward. 
1862 M Epwarps John & I xxix. (1876) 221, I was 
thrown headwards from my seat. 1883 A. Maccean in 
Memorial Vol. 295 They are robust enough headward. 

C. adj. Being in the region or direction of the 

head. 

1667 T. Coxe in Phil. Trans. 11. 452 The heart-ward part 
of the Vein .. and the head-ward part of it. 1894 Nation 
(N. Y.) 13 Sept. 195/1 Headward growth of branches. 


+Head-wark, -werk. Now dial. Also 6 
rarely -work. [OE. ee ae masc., ON. hgfiwd- 
verkr headache, f.ipfud head + verkwork; cf. verkja 





HEADY. 


to ache, pain, ‘virkir mik i hofu¥it’, it aches me 
in the head. OE. weorc neut., besides ‘ work’, had 
the senses ‘ hardship, pain, grief’. 
1. Pain in the head, headache. Cf. dial. del/y-wark. 
crooo Sax. Leechd. Il. 18 Wid heafod warce zenim 
rudan. cx1350 in Archxol. XXX. 350 All hys hedwerk 
awey xal synke. c¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2580 Alle 
hir hedewerk went away. 1483 Cath. Angi. oe pe 
Hedewarke. ax510 Douctas King Hart u. lvii, Heid- 
werk, Hoist, and Parlasy. 1549 Compd. Scot. vi. 37 Caterris, 
hede verkis, ande indegestione. 1629 Z. Bovn Balm Gilead 
59 (Jam.) A toothache, or an head-worke, as we say. 
attrib. c1440 Promp. Parv. 232/2 Heedwarke sufferere. 
2. The Common Corn Poppy; =HzaApacup 2. 
1863 Prior Plant-2., Headache, or Head-warke, from the 
effect of its odour, the red field-poppy, Pafaver Khaas. 


Head water, head-water. 
l. pl. Head waters; The streams from the 


sources of a river. 

{1535 CoveRDALE Gex. ii. 1o A ryuer .. there deuyded it 
selfe in to foure heade waters.] 1802 2. Brookes’ Gazetteer 
(ed. 12) s.v. Lexington, Lexington .. on the head waters of 
the Elkhorn river. 1862 D, Witson Preh. Man I. viii. 271 
‘The head-waters of the Mississippi. 1878 Huxtry Physiogr. 
4 The main stream splits up into a number of smaller 
streams, forming the ‘ head-waters’ of the river. 

attrib, 1895 Educ. Rev. Nov. 356 The whole river-system, 
its dismembered headwater streams excepted. 

2. Head-water-mark, a mark showing the ‘head’ 
(cf. Heap sd, 17) to be allowed above a weir, etc. 

1894 Act 57-8 Vict. c. clxxxvii. § 75 [They] shall. .prevent 
the waters of the Thames being at any place above the level 
of any head-water-mark for the time being fixed. 


Headway. [In I. short for ehead-way; in I, 
f. Heap sd. + Way sd.] 
I. 1. Ofa ship: Motion ahead or forward; rate 


of progress. 

1748 Anson’s Voy, 1. i, 112 By means of the head-way we 
had got, we loofed close in. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) Rrij, The head-way ..is.. feeble. 1809 W. Irvinc 
Knickerb, (1849) 88 She made as much leeway as headway. 
1865 Dickens J7ut, Fr. 1.1, The boat made slight headway 
against it [the tide]. 

2. transf. and fig. Advance, progress (in general). 

1775 AsH, Headway, the act of moving forward, the mo- 
tion of advancing. 1837 CarLyLe F”. Kev. II. 1v. i, ‘There 
is rearing, rocking, vociferation; not the smallest headway. 
1887 Jrssope Avcady vy. 159 Rarely, except in the open 
parishes, do the demagogues make headway. 

II. 3. Arch. Room over head ; the clear height 
of a doorway, arch, tunnel, or the like. 

1775 Asu, Headway,..room for the head to pass, 1842-76 
Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Headway of Stairs, the clear dis- 
tance, measured perpendicularly, from a given Janding place 
or stair to the ceiling above. 186x Smites Engineers II. 
355 The strength as well as lightness of a bridge of this 
material .. is of great moment where headway is of import- 
ance. 1892 Pal? Mall G. 23 Feb. 3/3 The bridge has a clear 
headway of 20 ft. 6 in. above high water. 

4. Mining. (Also headways.) A narrow passage 
or ‘ gallery’ connecting the broad parallel passages 
or ‘ boards’ in a coal mine. 

1708 J.C. Compd. Collier (1845) 41 This Headways. .or first 
working. .is carried on, according to the Grain of the Coal, 
as it lies along the Grain, and not cross the Grain, did. 
42 A Yard and a Quarter broad or wide for a Headways. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 247 A series of broad parallel passages 
or bords..communicating with each other by narrower pas- 
sages or ‘headways’. 1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss. s.v., 
The headways are the second set of excavations in post-and- 
stall work. 

5. Comb. Headways course: see quots. 

1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms Northumb, §& Durh. 
30 Headways Course, a line of walls or holings, extending 
from side to side of a pannel of boards. 1883 GresLry Gloss. 
Coal-mining, Headways Course, when a set of headings 
or walls extend from side to side of a set of boards, they 
are said to be driven headways course. 


Hea‘d-work. [f. Hap sd. + Work sd,] 

1. Mental work ; brain-work. 

1843 Maury in Mrs. Corbin Z7/e (1888) 46 Destroying 
myself with over-much head-work, 1859 Gro. Exior A. 
Bede mt. xxxiii, His headwork was so much more important 
to Burge than his skill in handicraft. 1869 J. Martineau 
Ess. 11. 49 The art..is not hand-work, but head-work. 

2. Arch. ‘An ornament for the keystone of an 
arch’ (1864 in Webster citing Gwilt). 

Hence Hea‘d-wo:rker, one who works with his 


head or brain. 
1873 B. Srewart Conserv. Force (U.S. ed.) viii. 224 The 
head-worker is not equally fitted to be a hand-worker. 


Heady (he'di), a. Forms: 4-5 hevedi, -y, 
hedi, 4-0 hedy, 6 heedye, heddie, -y, 6—7 headie, 
-ye, headdy, 6- heady. [f. Hnapsd.+-y. Allied 
in orig. sense to headling adv.] 

1. Headlong, precipitate,impetuous, violent ; pas- 
sionate; headstrong; ‘hurried on with passion’ 


(J.). a. Of motion, action, personal qualities. — 

1382 Wyciir ¥ude. v. 15 Into hevedi fallynge [gvas? ix 
preceps] and helle, he 3af hym silf to peryl. 1460 Paston 
Lett. No. 349 I. 514 With here hevedy and fumows lan- 
gage. 1545 Raynotp By7th Mankynde Prol. (1634) 8 They 
that giule so precipitate and heady judgements. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Jnst. u. ii. (1634) 118 Raging with headie 
lust. 1579 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 145 That hot and heady 
humor which he is by nature subiect ynto. 41656 Br. Hatt 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 149 Carried with an heady and furious 
impetuousnesse. 1749 Jonson Van. Hum, Wishes 28x 
His heady rage. 1871 R. Extis Catudlus xv. rx Let luxury 
run her heady riot. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll 112. 


HEAF. 


b. Of a person. (In early use, also, domineer- 
ing, overbearing (quots. 1494, 1526) ; passionately 
desirous of something, ‘keen ’*zfon (quot. 1540).) 

1494 FApyan Chron. vit. 342 Noo wonder thoughe y* kyng 
were thus hedy or greuouse to y°cytie. 1526 Pilger. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 70 The fyfthe condicyon that becometh a 
prynce, is, that he be not heddy to his subgectes. 1526 
TINDALE 2 Tim. iii. 4 Traytours, heddy, hye mynded, gredy 
apon voluptousnes more then the lovers of god. 1540 in 
Strype Zccl. Mem. 1. App. cxv. 324, I wold have men not 
be heady upon flesh at such times as yt is forbydden them. 
1545 AscuAm 7oxofh. (Arb.) 85 Wales being headye, and 
rebelling many yeares agaynst vs. 1690 Locke Govt. 11, xviii. 
§ 205 Mischiefs that may happen .. when a heady Prince 
comes to the Throne. 175x Jonnson Rambler No. 184 ? 6 
Passions by which the heady and vehement are seduced and 
betrayed. 1888 Riper Haccarp Col. Quaritch xii, He 
was too heady a man to reason overmuch. " 

e. Of a stream or current: Impetuous, violent. 

1599 Suaxs. Hen. V,1. i. 34 Neuer came Reformation in 
a Flood, With such a heady currance scowring faults. 1636 
Featiy Clavis Myst. xxxii. 428 Like as a_headie streame 
glides by the bankes. 1837 Blackw. Mag. XLI. 602 Swept 
.. by the currents of the heady ocean. ; 

2. Apt to affect or ‘go to’ the head; having an 
intoxicating or stupefying quality. 

1577 Harrison Zugland i. xviii. (1877) 1. 295 There is 
such headie ale. 1652-62 HEyLIn Cosmogr. i1. (1682) 128 
All heady and intoxicating Drinks are by Law prohibited. 
1664 Evetyn Sylva u. vii. (1812) II. 161 They are driven 
from their haunts, for a time, by garlic, and other heady 
smells. @1774 W. Harte Charit, Mason (R.), Both ways 
deceitful is the wine of Power, When new, ’tis heady, and, 
when old, 'tis sour, 1848 H. Rocers “ss, I. vi. 278 Just 
the man to be easily intoxicated with this heady liquor. 
1893 Q. [Coucn] Delectable Duchy 39 The yellow was out 
on the gorse, with a heady scent like a pineapple’s. 

Jig. 1669 Penn No Cross viii. § 1 His [Nebuchadnezzar] 
Successes and Empire were too Heady for him. 

+b. Affected in the head; giddy. Ods. rare. 

1628 WitHer Brit, Rememb. vit. 820 Some sheep are 
headdy ; Some get the staggers; some the scab. 

+3. Having a large head. Obs. rare. 

1552 Huoet, Headye, or hauynge a great heade, cafifo. 

+4. Ofa tenure: In chief (2 capite); held direct 
of the crown. Ods. nonce-wse. 

1599 Marston Sco, Villanie 1. ii. 179 Tenure..All to be 
headdy, or free-hold at least. 

5. Comb., as heady-rash, heady-minded adjs. 

1590 Suaks, Com. Lrr. v. i. 216 Nor headie-rash pro- 
uoak'd with raging ire. 1598 R. Bernarp tr. Terence, 
Hecyra ww. i, What are you so headie-minded that you wish 
the death of the child? 


Heaf. orth. dial. [Modification of heft, Hart, 
sb.2, v.3.] Accustomed pasture-ground (of sheep). 

e1525 Survey St. Bees Priory in Monast. Ang?. (1821) 111, 
579/1 A pasture for shepe upon the morez or hefe called Sand- 
with Marshe, 1852 Frnl. KR. Agric. Soc. XIII. 1. 265 (Cum- 
berland) Some shepherds are at the daily pains of taking a few 
stones of hay.. five or six miles to their sheep-heaf, and thus 
induce the sheep to keep their heafin all weathers. 1886 PadZ 
Mall G. 9 Aug. 4/1 Some of the largest farms have most 
extensive ‘heafs’, and graze from two to four thousand 
sheep. 1894 R.S. Fercuson Hist. Westmld. xviii. 290 A 
Herdwick sheep is very much attached to its own ‘ heaf’, or 
that part of the fell where it generally goes. 

Heaft, rare obs. form of Hart 56.1 

Heake, erron. form of HEcK sé, 

+ Heaking-time. Obs. rave—1. ?Time to draw 
in the Hakrn@, or the fish caught in it. 

1599 NasnE Lenten Stuffe 20 Now it is high heaking-time, 
and bee the windes neuer so easterly aduerse, and the tyde 
fled from vs, wee must violently towe and hale in our re- 
doutable Sophy of the floating Kingdom of Pisces, etc. 


+ Heal, hele, sd. Ods. exc. Sc. Forms: 1 
hélu, héelo, héel, 2-3 hsele, 2-6 hele, 2-7 heale, 
4-5 heel(e, 6-7 heal; also 4 hel, Sc. heile, heyle, 
5 helle, (3ele), 5 zorth., 5-7 Sc. heill, 6 Sc. heil, 
7-8 Sc. heal(1, 9 Sc. hale. [OE. hélu, helo, 
hel, corresp. to OS. héld (MDu. hezle), OHG. hezl?, 
haili, hélé (MUG, hezle), Goth. *hazlez, -ein, from 
hail-s, OF, hdl adj. Hate, WHOLE; one of the 
abstr. fems. in WGer. -#, from earlier -#7, which in 
OF. changed this ending to -z. Cf. the doublets 
Hat sd.2, Hane 50.1] 

1. Sound bodily condition; freedom from sick- 
ness ; health. 

@ 1000 Crist 1654 per is .. halu butan sare. c1o0o Sax. 
Leechd. 1. 342 Him cymd god hel. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 
145 Per scal beon. .hele wid-uten unhele, @1300 Cursor M. 
23465 Hele [Zdin. hel] wit-vten seke or sare. c¢ 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, (E. E. T. S.) 66 Kepyng of 
hele ys mor bettir and mor precious pan any medicyne. 
1431 £. EL. Wiils (1882) 87 Beyng yn goode heale and yn 
my full wittes, c1460 J. Russet, Bk. Nurture 351 To 
preserue your lord in heele [vie euery deele]. 1508 Dun- 
BAR Poems iv. 1, I that in heill wes and glaidnes, Am trublit 
now with gret seiknes, @1553 Upaty Royster D. mi. iii. 
(Arb.) 46 He was your right good maister while he was in 
heale. 1606 Warner A/b. Eng. xvi. ciii. 405 That thou 
beest, Pegge, in better heale than I my selfe am now I wish. 
172x Ramsay Answ. Burchet’s Epist. 31 Vl wish ye weel, 
And aft in sparkling claret drink your heal. 1795 Burns 
To Mr. Mitchell v, My heal and weal I'll tak a care o't. 

b. Recovery from sickness, healing, cure, (In 
quots. 1470-85, 1687, A cure, remedy.) 

e1175 Lamb, Hom. 29 Ane wunde .. oder hwile hit is on 
wane of his hele. ¢ 1290 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 16/514 Heore hele 
huyhadden ri3t bere. c1340 Cursor M. 19754 Crist 3yue be hele 
of biwo. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xvi. xi, And she myght 
haue a dysshe ful of blood of a mayde, .that blood shold be 
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her hele. 1687 P. Mapan Tunbridge Waters in Hari. Misc. 
(1808) I. 586 A common heal, A free-cost health. 

2. Well-being, welfare, safety ; prosperity. 

cgso Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. v. 47 Gif zie halo beadas brodero. 
13.. Z. E, Allit. P. A. 16 Pat wele pat wont watz . - heuen 
my happe & al my hele. ¢1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 359 
Arueragus with heele and greet honour .. Is comen hoom. 
1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v, Where thrugh thin honor 
worship & thin hele Was lost. 1522 Sketton Why nat to 
Court 768 To cause the commune weale Longe to endure in 
heale. @1603 Monrcomerie Sonn. viii. 14 Revenge, re- 
vert, revive, revest, reveall, My hurt, my hairt, my hope, 
my hap, my heall. 

b. Good heal, welfare, fortune ; whence ME. (/0) 
godere hele,to good fortune, toselfare ; fortunately. 
e1175 Lamb. Hom. 57 Godere hele pu hit scalt iseon, 
c 1208 Lay. 3597 3ef bu heo bus dalest, to godere pire hele. 
1297 R. Gove. (1724) 368 Pat goder hele al Engelond was 
heo euere ybore. é : 
ce. Evil heal: disaster, harm. (Zo) evil hele, 
wrother heal, unfortunately, disastrously. Cf. Ham 
sb.2 2, HALE sb. b. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom. 33 Hwet seid be dusie? to ufele hele 
wes ic iboren, ¢ 1205 Lay. 490 To wroper_ heore hele 
habbed heo such werc idon. @ 1330 Otwel 211 Sarazin, nere 
thou messager Wrother hele come thou her. ¢ 1340 Cursor 
AM. 6583 (Trin.) Ful euelhele brake 3e pe day. 

3. Spiritual health, well-being, or healing; sal- 
vation. Cf. SOUL-HEAL. 

go1-9 Charter of Eadweard in Kemble Cod. Dipl. V. 163 
Ic Ser mynster on Zestadolode for mine saule halo. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp, Luke xix. 9 To-dzz pisse hiw-reeddene ys hel 
zeworden. c1200 77in. Coll. Hon. 41 He.. bihat us to 
mede eche hele. azz25 Ancr. R. 430 To alle uolkes heale. 
@1300 Cursor M. 11341 Do me to rest nu seruand pin, For 
nu min ei has sen pin hel. c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) x. 39 
Godd .. has wro3t hele in myddes of be erthe. 1578 Ps. 
dxvit. in Scot. Poems 16th C. 11. 128 Thy sauing heill and 
righteousnes. 

Heal (h71), v.t Forms: 1 hélan, 2-3 helen, 
2-6 hele(n, 3 (helien), healen, 4 haile, 4-5 
heel(e, (Sc. heile, heyle, hel), (5 3ele), 6-7 
heale, (Sc. heil(1), 7- heal. [A Com. Teut. vb. : 
OE. hkélan = OF ris. héla, OS. hélian (MDu. 
hilen, hetlen, Du. heelen, LG. helen), OHG. hetlan 
(Ger. hezlen), ON. heil (Sw. hela, Da. hele), Goth. 
hatljan, deriv. of hazl-s, OTeut. *hazlo-z, OS. hdd, 
Hae, WHOLE. ] 

1. trans. To make whole or sound in bodily con- 
dition ; to free from disease or ailment, restore to 
health or soundness; to cure (ofa disease or wound), 

c1000 Ags. Gospf, Matt. x. 8 Helad untrume. c¢1175 
Lamb, Hom. 9t Heo weren iheled from alle untrumnesse. 
a 1300 Cursor AM, 13261 He..heild mani bat war seke. ¢1325 
Metr. Hom. 130 The prophet Helesius Of leper heled an 
hethen man. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 117 He heilys 
sek men And quyknyse dede. 1382 Wyctir Luke iv. 23 
Leeche, heele thi silf. c1q00o MaunpeEv, (1839) vi. 69 The 
drye tree .. heleb him of the fallynge euyll. cx14so St. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 1066, How aungel Raphael helyd his kne. 
1607 SHAKS. 7707 U1. 1. 24, I .. must not breake my backe, 
to heale his finger, 1842 Tennyson Morte d’Arth. 264 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound. 1846 ‘TRENCH 
Mirac. Introd. (1862) 20 Christ, healing a sick man with 
his word. 

b. absol. To perform or effect a cure. 

c 1000 Ags. Gospf. Matt. xii. ro Ys hyt alyfed to hzlenne 
[ce 1160 Hatton G. to helen] on reste-dagum? cx1o00o Sax, 
Leechd. 1. 342 Wid eazena dymnysse zenim foxes geallan.. 
hyt helep. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Symon §& Fudas 32 Of 
fewire and parlesy, Vith word pu heilis. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. 
(1839) xi. 124 Pe Oyle.. heleb of many sykenesses. c 1450 tr. 
De Imitatione ut. lv. 132 Pe heuenly leche of soules, pat 
smytist & helist. 1611 Biste Devt. xxxii. 39, I wound, and 
Theale, 1732 Porr £7. Bathurst 234 As Poison heals, in 
just proportion us’d. 1827 Krpie Chr. Y, Visit. Sick iii, As 
if one prayer could heal. 

ec. spec. To touch for the ‘ king’s evil ’. 

1503-4 in Pegge Curialia Misc. (1816) 127 For heling 3 
seke folks 20. o .. for heling 2 seke folks 13. 4. 1661 Pepys 
Diary 13 Apr., I went to the Banqiet-house, and there saw 
the King heale. 

2. To cure (a disease); to restore to soundness 
(a wound) ; also ¢o heal up, over. Also absol. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 1 Det hig .. heldun [¢c 1160 
Hatton G, helden] adle, and zlce untrumnysse. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
23072 For heo sculde mid haleweie helen [c 1275 heale] his 
wunden, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxi. (1495) 209 
To kepe helthe and to heele sykenesse. c1450 Golagros & 
Gaw. 882 Thai hynt of his harnese, to helyn his wound. 
1590 SPENSER F, Q. 111. v. 42 O foolish physick. . That heales 
up one, and makes another wound! 1676 WisEMAN Suv. 
(J.), A fontanel had been made in the same leg, which he 
was forced to heal up. 1781 Coweer Exfostulation 153 
‘They saw distemper healed, and life restored. 1863 WuyTe 
MELvILLE Gladiators ix. (1864) 62 Mere scratches, s 
and healed over now. 

Jig. To restore (a person, etc.) from some 
evil condition or affection (as sin, grief, disrepair, 
unwholesomeness, danger, destruction); to save, 
purify, cleanse, repair, mend. 

c 82s Vesp. Psalter cxlvii. 3 Se haeled zedreste on heortan. 
¢ 1000 Ags. Ps, (Spl.) xliii. 4 [xliv. 3] (Bosw.) Earm heora ne 
help hiz. cxx75 Lamb, Hom. 95 He ne com na to demane 
moncun..ac to helenne, _¢ 1205 Lay. 15871 3if ich pi were 
[a ruined wall] hele. 1382 Wycur 2 Chron. vii. 14, I schal 
.- ben mercyable to the synnes of hem, and helyn their lond. 
1535 CoverDALE 2 Kings ii. 22 So the water was healed. 
1650 Jer. TAytor Holy Living (1834) 190 Let it alone, and 
the thing will heal itself. 1719 De For Crusoe u. xii, Our 
ship was .. healed of all her leaks. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
11. 49 Heal me with your pardon. 


in deep, 











HEALEND. 


b. To cure, repair, amend (any evil condition 
compared to a disease or wound). 
c1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 173 Elch sinne..bute hit be here 
forgieue oder mid bote iheled. 1340 Hamrote P”. Conse. 
1724 Pe gastly woundes of syn Thurgh penaunce may be 
heled. 1826 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) G b, Sacramentes 
of the chirche: the whiche cureth, releueth & heleth all de- 
fautes. 1600 SHaxs. A. ¥. Z. 1. v. 117 Faster then his 
tongue Did make offence, his eye did‘heale it vp. 1720 
OzeLt Vertot’s Rom. Rep, 11. xiv. 348 Octavia, Antony’s 
Wife and Czesar's Sister..at various ‘limes, heal’d up their 
Breaches. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. 11. 135 Something 
might have been done to heal the lacerated feelings ..of the 
Irish gentry. 1887 TREvELYAN in 7zmues 7 Mar. 10/6 ‘The 
breach in our ranks might be healed tomorrow, 
A. intr. (for vefl.) To become whole or sound ; 
to recover from sickness or a wound ; to get well. 
(Said of the person, of the part affected, or of a 


wound or sore.) 

@1375 Foseph Arvin. 681 Pe arm helede a-3eyn hol to be 
stompe. a@x1400-s0 Alexander 2817, I sall hele all in hast. 
1530 PatsGr. 595/r Whan thy wounde begynneth to heale, 
it wyll ytche. 1606 SHaxs. 77. & Cyr. 1. ili, 229 Those 
wounds heale ill, that men doe giue themselues. 1803 Jed. 
Frnt. UX. 432 He suffered the issues to heal, 1888 Garden- 
ing 11 Feb, 685/1 The incisions in the crowns soon heal over. 

Heal, v.2, to cover: see HELn v.2 

Heal(e, dial. forms of Hae a. 

Hea‘lable, a. vare—°.  [f. Hnanv.1 +-aBue.] 
That may be healed; curable, remediable. 

1570 Levins JZanip~. 2/26 Healeable, sanadiiis. 
Corer., Guarissable, healeable, cureable, recouerable, 

Heal-all (h71,51). [f. Huan v. + Aun. Cf. 
ALL-HEAL. } 

1. Something that heals or is reputed to heal all 
diseases ; a universal remedy ; a panacea. Also/ig. 

1877 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 191 It was 
called in the olde time Panacea or Healeal. a@1878 LEwEs 
Study Psychol. (1879) 150 Forgiveness is contemplated as a 
heal-all. 1891 Zzt. World 4 Sept. 159 Unlike many other 
popular economic heal-alls, co-operation does not involve 
any fundamental economic fallacy. , j 

2. Herb. A popular name of various plants, in- 
cluding Rhodzola rosea, Valeriana officinalis, Pru- 
nella vulgaris, and Collinsonia canadensis. 

1853 G. Jounston Wat. Hist. E. Bord. 82 (Britt. & Holl.) 
Rhodiola rosea, Often to be met with in gardens, where it 
is sometimes called Head-al/, for the leaves are applied to 
recent cuts of a slight nature. 1884 Mitter P/ant-n., Heal- 
all, Collinsonia canadensis and Rhodiola rosea, 

+Hea‘l-bite. Ods. [f. as prec. + Birn sd.] 
= HEAL-DOG, q.v. 

Heald (hild). Weaving. [app. the same word 
as OE. hedeld, hefeld, he fel, ON. hafaild, a deriv. of 
*hafjan, hebban, hef- to raise, with instrumental 
suffix ; cf. OE. nzd/, ME. an and 7e/de, needle. 
But the OE. word appears to be applied to the 
threads of the warp or woof themselves.] = HEDDLE. 

a700 Efinal Gloss. 602 Liciatorium, hebild [Corpus 
hebelgyrd]. ¢725 Coréus Gloss. (O. E. T.) 1232 Licium, 
hebeld. Licza, hebelddred. c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 320 
Gewrid to anum hefel-praede. c1ogo Supp. Atlfric’s Voe. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 187/13 Licizs, hefeld. 1483 Cath. Angd. 
181/1 An Helde, ¢rama. 1760 Specif. Patent F. Stell No. 
753 The lashes, harness or healds which contain the warp. 
1824 Axx, Reg. 270* An improved method of making healds 
to be made in the weaving of cotton, silk, woollen, and other 
cloths, 1851 Art Frnt. Ldlustr. Catal. p. vii**/1 Placed 
in the healds or ‘heddles’ of the loom. 1864 Chambers’ 
L£ncyci. V1, 189 In the case of plain weaving the threads of 
the warp are divided alternately by the loops of each heald. 

b. attrtb. and Comb., as heald-cord,-knitter ,-ing, 
-machine, -maker, -shaft, -thread, -yarn. 

1851 in /é/ustr. Lond. News (1854) 5 Aug. 118 [Occupa- 
tions of the people] heald maker, heald knitter. 1862 
Chambers’ Encyct. V. 276 The manufacture of heald yarns 
.. employs the chief attention of several manufacturers, 
1864 /bid. VI. 189 Six heald-threads and six warp-threads 
are shown, 1874 ToLHAusEN 7'echnol. Dict., Heald-cord, 
cross string... eszbarbe. 

Heald, var. H1ExD z. to lean, incline to one side. 

Heald(e, obs. forms of Horn z. 


+Heal-dog. Ods. [f. Huan v. + Doc.] A 
name formerly given to species of Alyssum, called 
also heal-bite. 


1551 Turner Herbal 1. Cja, Alysson of Dioscorides and 
Plyny may be named in English helebyte or heledog, of 
the property that it hath in helyng of the bityng of madde 
dogges. 1597 GrrarDE //erbad 11. cxviii. § 2, 380 Mad- 
woort or Moonewoort is called .. of some Heale dog. 1611 
Corer., Alysson, the hearbe Madwort..heale dog. 

Healed (h7ld), gf/. a. [f. Heat v.1 + -ep1,] 
Restored to health, cured. Also fig. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 13863 Iesus..par spak he wit pis heeld 
man. 1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. ZV,1. ti. 167, I am loth to gall 


a_new-heal'd wound. a183r A. Knox Rem. Il, 150 To 
give evidence of a healed mind. 


+Hea'lend. O/s. Forms: 1-3 hélend, 2 
helend(e, halende, 3 helind(e, halind, healend, 
-ent. [OE. hélend, hélend=OS. hiljand, héleand, 
hiland, OG., MHG. hetlant, G. hetland: sub- 
stantival form of pres. pple. of OE. Aé/an :—OTeut. 
*hatljan to heal, save.] One that ‘heals’ or saves; 
the Saviour. In OE. regularly used instead of the 
proper name Jesus. 

¢1000 Ags. Goss. Matt. i, x Her ‘is on cneorisse-boc 


helendes cristes dauides suna. /did. 16 Se halend pe is 
senemned crist. ¢xooo Aitrric //om. II. 214 Lesus is 
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HEALER. 


Ebreisc nama, beet is on Leden ‘Saluator’, and on Englisce 
‘Helend’, ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 3 Pe helend nehlechede 
to-ward ierusalem. ¢1200 ORMIN 3355 3uw iss borenn nu 
to da33 Hzlennde off 3ure sinness. c 1205 Lay. 9144 A child 
.-pat scolde beon ihaten Heelend [c 1275 Helare]. axz225 
Ancr. R. 112 Pe luuewurde Louerd and helinde, of heouene. 

Healer! (hrlez). [f. Heat v.l+-ER1.] 

1. One who heals (wounds, diseases, the sick, 
etc.) ; a leach, doctor; also, one who heals spirit- 
ual infirmities ; in early use, Saviour = prec. 

e1175 Lamb. Hom. 83 3ef he hefde on his moder ibroken 
hire meidenhad, ne mihte nawiht brekere bon icloped 
helere. c¢1275 Passion Lord 115 in Old Eng. Misc. 40 He 
com to be Gywes .. And chepte heom to sullen, vre helare. 
c1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xliv, This 
name Jhesu is nou3t elles for to saye upon englisshe but 
heler. 1611 Bree /sa. iii. 7, I will not be a healer. 1680 
Orway Complaint (R.), In vain you strive To act a healer'’s 
part. 1859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. Middle Ages i. 9 
Healers of the sick in their hospitals. 

2. A healing substance ; a remedy. 

1523 Firzuers, Husd. § 43 Terre of hym-selfe is to kene, 
and isa fretter, and no healer. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. 
i. xxv. 151 The said Hearb .. is an extraordinary healer. 
1674 R. Goprrey nj. § Ab. Physick 5 This can no waies 
be better, and safelier done than by Spirituous, Valiant, and 
Innocent Healers, seconded by a regular Diet. 

Healer”: see Hetmr, coverer. 

Healewei, -wi, var. of HaLewnt, Ods. 

Healfang: see Hatsrane, Obs. 

+ Healful, a. Ods. Forms: see Hran sd. [f. 
Hear sd. +-FuL.] Fraught with health, well-being, 
safety, salvation; wholesome, salutary. 

¢1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 1 Ihesu es als mekyll to be 
mene als saueoure or helefull. c1375 Sc. Lee. Sazuts, 
Pelagia 206 [He] Iniungit hyr heileful pennance. 1387 
Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) I. 305 Pis lond hab hoot welles and 
heleful. ¢1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xv. 67 Pe Ewangels, in 
pe whilk es helefull teching and sothefastnes. a@1563 BALE 
Sel. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 122 Healful remedies to know and 
to withstand the privy suggestions and the apert temptations 
of the fiend. 

Healing, v//. sb... [f. Heat v.1+-1ne 1.] 

1. The action of the vb. Hrat; restoration to 
health; recovery from sickness; curing, cure. 

cx000 Gosp. Nicod. x, Ne be helinge, ne be reste daga 
sewemminge. ¢1340 Cursor M, 13871 (Trin.) Of sekenes 
hastou helynge. c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 68 Of pis heel- 
yng ..hise neizeboris hadden greet wondir. 1546 J. Hry- 
woop Prov. (1867) 71 It is yll healyng of an olde sore. 1611 
Biste Nahum iii. 19 There is no healing of thy bruise : thy 
wound is grieuous. 1860 Exviicotr Life Our Lord v. 213 
Numerous healings... performed in the plain of Gennesareth, 
1880 Daily News 7 Dec. 5/4 The wound is already showing 
signs of healing. ; : . 

b. spec. The touching by English sovereigns for 
the king’s evil. , 

(An Office for the Healing was formerly often printed with 
the Prayer-book. A MS, copy, said to be of 1559, is in the 
Bodleian Library.) 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1082/4 Lost in the Banketing-house 
at Whitehall..presently after the Healing, a Ring, with an 
Onyx-Stone. 1707 Bk. Com. Prayer Y vi (title), At the 
Healing. 1876 Brunt Azmnot. P. B. 580 The Office used at 
the Healing. /d7d., Two silver touch-pieces for distribution 
at the healing. 

2. transf. and fig. Mending, reparation ; restora- 
tion of wholeness, well-being, safety, or prosperity ; 
spiritual restoration, salvation. 

a1228 St. Marher.19 Fulht of fonstan healunge. 1611 
Briere Mad. iv. 2 Vnto you that feare my Name, shall the 
Sunne of righteousnesse arise with healing in his wings. 
1704 F, Futter Med. Gym. (1711) 100 It seems to promise 
enough, and carry more Healing with it. 1861 May Const. 
Hist, i, (1882) I. 9 A new reign .. was favourable to the 
healing of political differences. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as healing action, art; 
healing-box, the box containing the chrism for 
unction (Ogilvie, 1885); +healing-coin, -gold, 
the money given to those that were touched for 
the king’s evil; healing-pyx = Aealing-box. 

1683 Treasury Warrant 17 Nov. (Halliwell), Privy purse 
healing-gold £500, 1824 Scorr St, Ronan’s vil, It covered 
more of the healing science than the gowns of a whole 
modern university. 1857 Chambers Inform. 1. 777 If the 
healing action is languid, some stimulating ingredient may 
be added. 1857 Mayne Reto War Trail xxvii. 124 Ample 
practice in the healing art. 


Healing, v//. sb.2, covering : see HELtne. 


Healing, ///. a. [f. Hear v. +-1NG2.] 

1. That heals or cures; curative ; salutary. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxiv. (1495) 618 The 
apples of the cypresse tree .. ben soure and heelyng. 1605 
Suaxs. Mac. 1v. iii. 156 To the succeeding Royalty he 
leaues The healing benediction. 1611 Bite Yer. xxx. 13 
Thou hast no healing medicines. 1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock 
1v. 56 A branch of healing Spleenwort in his hand. 1824 
Scorr St. Ronan's i, An analysis of the healing waters. 

2. transf. and jig. 

1659 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 331, I should be glad that 
this question might be a healing question among us, 1 
Mitton P. LZ. 1x. 290 To whom with healing words Adam 
reply'd. 1701 Rowe Amd. Step-Moth. u. i. 535 By his 
Concurrence, Help, and healing Counsels To stop those 
wounds. 1 T. Hutcnuinson Hist. Mass, I. iii. 228 He 
made the following mild and healing speech to them. 
a1839 Macautay Hist. Eng. V. 281 Some Lords..came 
down to give a healing vote. 

3. Of a wound: That cicatrizes or closes. 

1857 Chambers’ Inform. 1. 777 The best dressing for 
a healing wound. 1888 Daily News 4 Oct. 6/2, I saw six.. 
healing sores on the left forehead. 

VoL. V. 
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4. Comb.: healing blade, leaf, (a) the Com- 
mon House-leek, Sempervivum tectorum; (b) the 
Greater Plantain, P/antago major; healing-herb, 
the Common Comfrey, Symphytum officinale ; 
+ healing-horn, ? hartshorn; healing-oil, the 
chrism used in the rite of extreme unction (Lee 
Gloss. Eccl. & Liturg. Terms). 

1657 Reeve God’s Plea 317 Ivory, Furs, Musks, Sables, 
healing-horns, Bezarstones, etc., come not there from Beasts? 
1799 Hss. Highland Soc. V1. 389 (Jam.) The uniformly 
successful treatment of sheep affected with this disorder 
.. by giving them a decoction of the Dewcup and Healing 
leaf boiled in buttermilk. 1877 A. W. Bennett tr. Thomié's 
Struct. Bot. (1882) 43 In direct contrast to the generating tis- 
sues are the healing-tissues, tuberous tissues, or cork-tissues. 

Hence Hea‘lingly adv. 

_.1864 in WepstER, 1886 Miss Broucuton Dr. Cupid IIT. 
ii. 39 The lovely common sights of early morning touch 
healingly upon his bruised brain, 

+ Healless, a. Ods. In 4-5 heleles. [f. HEAL 
sb, +-LESS.] Deprived of health or well-being. 

1374 CHaucer Tvoylus v. 1593 How myght a wyght in 
torment and in drede, And heleles [ed. 1561 healelesse] yow 
sende as yet gladnesse. 

Healm, -et, obs. forms of Heim, Heimer. 

+Healme. 00s. [a. obs. F. heaulme, heaume 
helmet, ‘the Helmet cherric, Heart-cherrie, French 
cherrie’ (Cotgr.): see Hrtm.] A kind of cherry. 

1574 Hytt Planting 86 Ye may well begin to graffe .. at 
Christmas..and principally the healme or great Cherrie, 
1375 Art of Planting 15 The great healme cherry. 

+ Healmier. Oés. [a. obs. F. healmzer, heaut- 
mer ‘the Heart-cherrie tree’ (Cotgr.), f. prec. ] 

1575 Art of Planting 15 The great Cherry (called Heal- 


mier), 
+ Healness. Ods. In 3 heilnesse. [OE. 


hiines, £. hile, by-form of #dZ whole + -NESS.] 
Welfare; salvation. 

c897 K. Aiterep Gregory's Past. xxxvi. 246 Nu is hier- 
sumnesse tima & nu sint hzlnesse dagas. c 1250 Gen. §& Lx, 
2068 Heilnesse and blisse is Ser-in. 

Healp, obs. form of HELP. 

Healsfang: see HALSFANG. 

Healsome, @. Ods. exc. Se. [ME. helsaum, 
f. hele, Hnau sd. health + -somE. Cf. HaLEsomE; 
Ger, hezlsam, ON. hetlsamr.] Wholesome, salu- 


tary; healthful. 

¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Cecile 150 Sene pat pu Has trewit 
heilesum consel now. c¢1400 Afo?, Lol/. 6 It is helsum to 
be pope .. pat be peple be ri3tly enformid, how pei owe to 
accept be pope as pe vicar of Crist. ¢1450 Henryson Jor, 
Fab. 3 Helsome and good to mans sustenance. c1s60 A. 
Scorr Poems (S. T. S.) xv. 1 Vp, helsum hairt ! thy rutis 
rais, and lowp! 1785 Burns Cotter's Sat. Né. 92 The heal- 
some parritch, chief 0’ Scotia’s food. 

Hence Healsomeness, wholesomeness. 

1818 Scorr Hrt. Mid/. ix, The healsomeness of the food. 

Health (help), sd. Forms: 1 hélp, 3-5 helpe, 
4-5 heelthe (elth(e), 4-6 helth(e, 6 healthe 
(hellthe),6- health. [OE. 2#/)=OHG. hetiida, 
-itha, -idha:—W Ger. type *hatlipa,f. hail-s WHOLE, 
HALE: see -TH.] 

1. Soundness of body; that condition in which 
its functions are duly and efficiently discharged. 

cr1000 /Eirric Hom, Il. 540 Ure lichamana helde we 
awendaé to leahtrum. cx1205 Lay. 29992 Pa weoren /Eluri- 
ches wunden. .alle iheled, ah be helde was neovdered for lurre 
of his monnen. 1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B, x1v. 298 Pe fyfte 
{pouerte] is moder of helthe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
190 b/r A preest .. had lost the helthe of one of his handes 
that he myght synge no masse. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Salisbury 
xxxvi, Whan helth and welth is hyest. 1593 SHAKS. 2 Hen, 
VI, 1. i. 82 All health ynto my gracious Soueraigne. 1626 
Massincer Rom. Actor v. ii, I, that feel myself in health 
and strength. 1709 Appison Tatler No. 75 P3 With a.. 
Flush of Health in his Aspect. 1815 JANE AUSTEN Z7zma 
v, One hears sometimes of a child being ‘the picture of 
health’; now Emma always gives me the idea of being the 
complete picture of grown-up health, 1851 CarrenTER AZan, 
Phys. (ed. 2) 253 The accumulation of nutritive matter in 
the blood is so far from being a condition of health, that it 
powerfully tends to produce disease. a 

2. By extension, The general condition of the 
body with respect to the efficient or inefficient dis- 
charge of functions: usually qualified as good, dad, 
weak, delicate, etc. 

1gog Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxiv. iv, Your lady .. is in 
perfect health. 1390 SPENSER /. Q. 11, ix, 26 Her crased 
helth. 1633 G. HeRBERT Temple, Church Porch xxiii, 
Amidst their sickly healths. 1638 Baker tr. Badzac’s Lett, 
(vol. III.) 34 Ignorant of the state of your health. 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia iii. 32 The ill health of her uncle had 
hitherto prevented her. 1802 Med. Frni. VIII. 210 She 
enjoyed very tolerable health. 1827 G, BEAUCLERK Fourn, 
Marocco xvi. 190 Our healths slightly improved. , 

b. Bill of health : see Brut sb.3 10 ; formerly in 

Scotch Law, an application by an imprisoned 
debtor to be allowed to live out of prison, on the 
ground of bad health (Bell Dzct. Law Scotl.). Board 
of Health, (a) in the United Kingdom: a Govern- 
ment Board which existed 1848-58 for the control 
of matters affecting the public health : its duties are 
now discharged by the Local Government Board ; 
(0) in the United States: the name of boards of 
commissioners for controlling sanitary matters, 
esp. in reference to contagious and infectious 





U.S. VI. lv. 433 Health-giving truth. 


HEALTH, 


diseases. Office, Officer of [ealth: see health- 
office, -officer in 8. 

1617 Moryson /#in. 1. 74 Hee must‘bring to the Confines 
a certificate of his health. . Neither will the Officers of health 
in any case dispence with him, /é7d. 252 Appoint chiefe men 
to the office of providing for the publike health, calling the 
place where they meete, the Office of Health. 

+3. Healing, cure. Ods. 

¢ 1000 ANirric How, II. 28 Gif we wyllad ealle Sa wundra 
and helda awritan .. zefremode burh Sone wuldorfullan 
cydere Stephanum, 1382 Wycuir Acfs iv. 22 The man..in 
the which this sygne of heelthe was maad. — 1 Cor, xii. 9 
To another, grace of heelthis. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
88 b/2 Holy oylle..moche vayllable to thelthe of sykenesses 
ofmany men. 1555 EDEN Decades 74 The diseased woman 
obteyned healthe of the fluxe of her bludde. 

4. Spiritual, moral, or mental soundness or well- 


being; salvation. aych. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 111. 236 Pam arist rihtwisnysse sunne, 
and help is on hyre fiderum. c12g0 Old Kent. Serm. it 
Old Eng. Misc. 32 Greded gode .. pet he us yeue gostliche 
helbe in ure saule. 1382 Wycuir 7s. xxvifi]. 1 The Lord 
my li3ting and myn helthe. — Lwke ii. 30 Myn y3en han 
seyn thin helthe, 1526 TinpaLE Lvke xix. g Iesus sayd 
ynto hym: This daye is healthe come vnto this housse. 1552 
Bk. Com. Prayer Gen. Confess., There is no health in vs. 
1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle v. 1620 He hath made sale of 
his soules dearest health, 1744 Harris Three Treat, i. x1. 
(1765) 185 That Health, that Perfection of a Social State. 
1887 Epna Lyact Kut.-Errant xxiii. 224 As you value the 
health of your own souls. 

+ 5. Well-being, welfare, safety ; deliverance. 

c1zg0 Gen. & Ex. 2344 Ic am iosep, dreded 3u no3t, for 
gure helde or hider bro3t. 1382 Wyctir 2 Sav. xxiil. 12 
He smoot the Philisteis, and the Lord made a greet heelth. 
1535 CoverDALE 1 Sam, xiv. 45 Ionathas..that hath done 
so greate health in Israel this night. 1602 SuHaxs. /Zamz. 1. 
iv. 40 Be thou a Spirit of health, or Goblin damn’d.  c 1611 
Cuarman Jad xv. 683 There is no mercy in the wars, your 
healths lie in your hands. 

+b. Evil health: bad luck, hurt, disaster. Ods. 

c1477 Caxton Yason 30 Thenne cam agaynst him the 
king of Poulane, but that was to his euill helthe. ¢xg500 
Melusine xxxvi. 287 ‘To theire euyl helthe they haue re- 
countred geffray. 

6. A salutation or wish expressed for a person’s 
welfare or prosperity ; a toast drunk in a person’s 


honour. See also DRINK v. 14. 

1596 Suaxs. Tam. Shr. ut. ii. 171 Hee calls for wine, a 
health quoth he. 1602 Marston Azt, § Mel. ww. Wks. 
1856 I. 46 Your drunken healths, your houts and shouts, 
Your smooth God save’s. 1675 Cocker Morals 9 By drink- 
ing others healths, to lose their own, 1713 Appison Cato 
mt. ii, Cassar sends health to Cato. 1795 Wotcorr (P. 
Pindar) Convention Bill Wks. 1812 ILI. 378, I like not 
healths; too oft they carry treason. 1855 Macautay Hist. 
Eng. xvii. lV. 7 As often asany of the.. princes proposed a 
health, the kettle drums and trumpets sounded, 

+7, Healthiness, wholesomeness, salubrity. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II, 13 Bretayne passep 
Irlond in faire weder and nobilte but no3t in helpe. 

8. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as health- 
culture, -drop, -vecuperation, -token; . obj. and 
obj. gen., as health-building, -drinker, -ing, -giver, 
-seeker, -wishing; health-bearing, -boding, -giving, 
-hunting, -promising, -restoring, -saving adjs.; C. 
instrumental, as health-flushed, -proud adjs. a. 
Special Comb.: health-board = Board of Health ; 
health exhibition, a public exhibition of sanitary 
appliances and the like; health-guard, an officer 
appointed to enforce quarantine regulations (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1867); health laws, the statutes 
regulating general sanitary conditions by the ap- 
pointment of Boards of Health (Bouvier Law Dict. 
1856); }health-offering, peace offering; health- 
office, the department having the administration 
of the health laws; health-officer, an officer 
charged with the administration of the health laws 
and sanitary inspection; health-resort, a place 


to which people resort for the benefit of their 


health; health-roll, a list showing the state of 
health of a company of people, as of a ship’s crew. 

1888 Miss A. K. Green Behind Closed Doors iii, He ison 
the *Health Board. 1598 Sytvester Du Bartasu. ii. 1, Ark 
383 O sacred Olive!..* Health-boading branch, 1896 West. 
Gaz. 5 Aug. 6/3 The time that you can devote to *health- 
building. 15882 Hutort, *Health causynge .. sosfitadis. 
1606 Marston Fawze tv. Wks. 1856 II. 72 Favour-wearers, 
sonnet-mongers, *health-drinkers. 1633 Prynne Histvio- 
Mastix Vitle-p., Sundry particulars concerning Dancing, 
Dicing, *Healthdrinking. 1813 Saettey Q, Mad vi. 52 
Until pure *health-drops, from the cup of joy, Fall like a 
dew of balm upon the world. 1884 Nature 388/2 Prepara- 
tions for .. the International *Health Exhibition. _ 1382 
Wycuir Ps, Ixiv. [xv]. 6 God, oure *helthe 3iuere. 1882 EDNA 
LyaLt Donovan xxi. (1887) 257 It drew him away from the 
thought of weakness and soul-disease to the Health- 
giver. 1588 SHaxs. L. ZL. L. 1. i. 236 The moste wholesome 
Physicke of thy *health-giuing ayre. 1876 Bancrort Hist. 
i 1535 CoVERDALE 
Ezek. xiii. 27 The prestes shal offre their burntoffringes and 
*healthoffringes vpon y® aulter, /did. xlv. 15, xlvi, 12. 
1856 Bouvier Law Dict. I. 581 Health Officer, the name 
of an officer invested with power to enforce the *health laws. 
1804 tr. Volney's View Soil U.S. 252 The establishment 
of lazarettoes and *health-offices. 1860 Mut Repr. Govt. 
xv. (1865) 116/1 It is ridiculous that a surveyor, or a*health 
officer. should be appointed by popular suffrage. 1753 Miss 
Cottier Art Torment. 164 People may be *health-proud as 
well as purse-proud. 1865 R. B. Grinprop Malvern 29 No 
other *health resort in England which eee re a 


HEALTH. 


combination of hygienic advantages. 3891 Freeman Sk. /7. 
French Trav. 181 Royat, a village which has become a 
health-resort. 1715 Rowe Lady Fane Gray 1. i, [He] 
Try'd ev'ry *health-restoring herb and gum. 1856 Kane 
Arct, Expl. \, xx. 256 His “health-roll makes a sorry 
parade, 1888 M. B. Enwarns Parting of ate III. xi. 179 
A... *health-saving invention. 1883 W. H. Bisnop House 
Merch. Prince iii. (1885) 40 They went .. to the *health 
springs of Colorado and Florida. 1886 Annie EDWARDES 
Playwrights Dau. ii, 21 The companion of her father's 
Italian *health-wanderings. 1613 SELDEN Ox Drayton 
Wks, III. 838 (Jod.) An usual ceremony among the Saxons 
..asa note of *health-wishing. 

+Health, v. Ods. [f. prec. sb.] zr. To drink 
a health or healths. Also /o health it. 

1611-1696 [see Heartuinc vil, sb. 2]. 1633 Heywoop 
Eng. Trav, wv. Wks. 1874 IV. 72 Goe, health it freely for 
my good successe. 1636 W. Sampson Vow Breaker i. i, 
They now are healthing, and carrowsing deepe. 

Heasltheries, sd. A/. collog. [f. Hmati sd. + 
-rrY.] A name familiarly given to the Health 
Exhibition held in London in 1884; suggested by 
the /#sheries of the preceding year, 

1884 Daily News 30 May, The Shakspeare show. . will be 
more attractive to poetic souls than the Healtheries. 1884 
Pall Mall G, 12 Aug. 2/1 If the Fisheries spoiled the early 
Promenades last year, it is probable that the Healtheries 
will do so with these..this year, 


Healthful (he'lpfiil), a. [f. Heavrisd,+-ruu.] 

1. Promoting or conducive, to bodily health ; 
health-giving, wholesome, salubrious, 

1398 TrevisA Barth. De P. R. xiv. xii. (1495) 473 Mount 
Effraym was most helthfullin ayre. 1559 W. CuNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr. Glasse 180 These famous, and helthfull rivers, the 
Rhine, Danuby. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. u, (1711) 212 
‘The Country seems much subject to Earthquakes, else very 
healthful. 1709-10 STEELE 7at/er No. 128 P 4 Cleanliness 
and healthful Industry wait on all your Motions. 1877 
Tuorotp in Gd, Words XVIII. 16/1 ‘The cheapest and 
healthfullest route. .is by steamer. 

b. Bestowing, promoting, or conducive to moral 
or spiritual welfare or prosperity; salutary, saving, 

1382 Wyc.ir 2 JZace. iil. 32 He offride for helthe of the 
man an helthful sacrifice [kost/am salutarem). c1410 Love 
Bonavent. Mirr. (Gibbs MS.) lf. 121 In pat furst makynge 
of pis helpfulle sacramente, 1560 Brecon Vew Catech. Wks. 
1844 II. 201 His glorious passion and healthful death. 1596 
DatryMpce tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. v. 281 King Gregorie .. 
setis out helthfull and gud lawis. 1642 Declar. Lords & Com. 
23 Nov. 2 Healthfull for the present State of this Kingdome, 
1862 D. Witson Preh. Man M1. xxiii. 369 Healthful elements 
of European civilization, 

2, Of persons, their actions, etc.: Full of or 
characterized by health; enjoying good health ; 
healthy. Now vare, 

1850 CovERDALE S/ir. Perle xv. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 138 
When a man hath been a long season healthful and without 
any manner of sickness, 1667 D’cuess NewcastTLe Life Dk, 
NV. (1886) III. 208 By this temperance he finds himself very 
healthful. 1754-81 Jonnson LZ. P., Cave, He was generally 
healthful, and capable of much labour, 1862 Miss YoNGE 
C'tess Kate i. (880) 2 Kate was tall, skinny, and brown, 
though perfectly healthful. 

b. Marked by intellectual or moral soundness, 

1601 SHaks. Ful. C. 1. i. 3t9 Such an exploit haue I in 
hand Ligarius, Had you a healthfull eare to heare of it. 
1744 ArmstRONG Preserv, Health 1, (R.), In healthful body 
how A healthful mind the longest to maintain. 1831 
Macautay Ess., Ld. Nugent's Hampden (1887) 205 A mind 
so great ..so healthful and so well proportioned. 1884 
Manch. Exam,14 Nov. 5/7 The Chinese will continue to be 
a clog upon the healthful progress of the world. 


Hea‘lthfully, adv. [f. Heavrurvn a. + -Ly2,] 
In a healthful manner: see the adj. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvi. lxxiv. (1495) 829 A 
wesell brent to asshes is helthfully done inmedycyn. 1581 
Marseck Lk, of Notes 74 They therby are stirred to hate 
themselues, and so are healthfullie killed. @1642 Sir W. 
Monson Naval Tracts tv. (1704) 3904/1 The Island [is] 
Healthfully seated. a@1687 Perry Pol. Arith, vi. (1691) 97 
New England..where People live long, and_healthfully. 
a179t Westey Hush. & Wives vy. Wks. 1811 IX. 81 An ad- 
monition..healthfully sharp. @ 1864 HawtTHorne S, Melton 
(1879) 14 Living healthfully in the open air, 

Hea‘lthfulness. [f.as prec.+-NESS.] The 
condition or quality of being healthful; wholesome- 
ness, salubrity, healthiness. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1v. xiii. 86 They refreshe 
their body, so muche as suffiseth for life and healthfulnesse, 
@ 1568 CovERDALE Ghostly Ps. 1. Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 575 
Thou God of all my healthfulnesse. 1661 Lovett //isé, 
Anim. §& Min, Introd., According to the healthfulnesse of 
the place, in which they live. 1863 Bares Nat. Amazon i. 
(1864) 20 The healthfulness of the climate. 1878 Bayne 
Purit. Rev. iv. 110 Solid ability and moral healthfulness. 

Hea‘lthily, adv. [f. Hwauruy a, + -ty2.] 
In a healthy manner. 

1632 Suerwoop, Healthfully, or healthilie, sainenzent, 
salubrement, salutairement. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. 
I, 3/2 Where they might live the most healthily. 1847 
Emerson Lepr, Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 333 Beh- 
men is healthily and beautifully wise, notwithstanding the 
mystical narrowness. 1868 Lyncn Rivulet cxivu. ii, His 
wind, that bloweth healthily, Thy sicknesses to heal. 

Hea-lthiness. [f. as prec. +-nzss,] Healthy 
quality or condition, salubrity: see the adj. 

1670 Narporoucn Frud. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 
96 A good Testimony of the healthiness of the Country, 
1748 Anson's Voy. 313 All these advantages were greatly en- 
hanced by the healthiness of its climate. 1884 SEELEY in 
Contemp. Rev, Oct. 503 ‘ Werther’. .has certainly no advan- 
tage in healthiness of tone. 


|} Healthing, v//. sd. [f. Hmarru sé, or v.] 
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1. The furthering or imparting of health. vare. 

1881 Mutcaster Positions xlv. (1887) 298 The helping, and 
healthing of all studentes. 

2. The drinking of healths; toasting. 

1611 Br. HALt Sern. xxiv. Wks. 1837 V. 324 What bouz- 
ing, and quaffing, and whiffing, and healthing is there. 
1654 Trapp Comm. Estheri. 8 This detestable healthing and 
carousing too too common in all parts of Christendom. 1696 
O. Heywoop Le#. in Thoresby's Corr. (Hunter) I. 229, 
I prefer this exercise to ranting, railing, healthing. 

+ Hea ‘lthist. Os. nonce-wd. [f. Hearn sb, + 
-I8T.] One who is addicted to drinking healths. 

1640 Br. Hatt Chr. Moder. 1. i. § 3 The Greeks drink in 
small cruses at the beginning of their feasts, and in large 
bowls at the latter end: an order ill imitated by the lavish 
Healthists of our time, ~ 


Healthless (he'lplés),a. Now7are. [see -LESS.] 
1. Without health, out of health; destitute of 
bodily, mental, or spiritual health; unhealthy. 
1568 T. Howett Ard. Amiitie (1879) 97 Why doe I seeke 
to heate my helthlesse hart? 1635 Quartes /72dd. m1. iil. 
(1718) 139 Restore health to my healthless soul. 1651-3 JER. 
Taytor Servm. for Year 1. xiii. 165 It may be for the lust of 
thy youth thou hast a healthlesse old age. 1857 Mrs. 
Matuews 7¢a-t. Talk 1. 48 [Her] healthless condition had 
kept her many years in painful retirement. J 
2. Not conducive to health; unwholesome, in- 


salubrious. 

16s0 Jer. Taytor Holy Living 1. i. § 16 Like him whose 
..meat [is] nothing but sauces ; they are healthless, charge- 
able, and useless. 1855 SincLEToN V7rgi7 11. 354 Who dwell 
In..ancient Pyrgi, and Graviscz healthless. 

Hence Hea‘lthlessness, unhealthiness; unwhole- 


someness. 

1658 Jer. Tavtor Unum Necess. vi. §7 (R.) There is such 
a certain healthlesness in many things to all. .that to supply 
a need is to bring a danger. 1660 — Duct. Dubit. u. 
iii.-viii. § 7 Fasting. .is the best. .unless it be altered by the 
inconveniences or healthlessness of the person. 


Healthsome (he'lpsim), a. Now rare. [f. 
HEALTH sd. + -SOME.] 
+1. Full of health; possessing good health ; 


healthy. Ods. 

1363 Homilies 1. Sacrament 1, (1859) 444 A stomach .. 
which is healthsome and sound. 1635 R. Carewin Lismore 
Papers (1888) Ser. 11. III. 225 Some say he is y® healthsomer 
for it [sickness]. ; E 

2. Bestowing health (bodily, mental, or spiritual) ; 


wholesome; salutary. 

1538 Bate Comedy Fohan Baptiste in Harl. Misc. I. 105 
Thys helthsome counsell maketh my hart joyfull and glad. 
1573 Lusser //usb. xi. (1878) 27 And healthsom aire inuest 
thee. 1610 HoLtanp Cawzden’s Brit. 1. 63 That healthsome 
light of Jesus Christ shone. .upon the Britans. 1707 SLOANE 
Jamaica \. 45 A stream of hot water, which., becomes cool 
and healthsome. 1891 H.C. Hatumay Someone must suffer 
II, xiii. 240 The healthsome joys of the covered-cart. 

Hence Hea‘lthsomely adv.; Hea‘lthsomeness. 

1563 GoLDING Cxsar (1565) 271 He. .made so many iorneyes 
. -for chaunge of the places for healthsomnesse, 1579 FurKE 
Heskins’ Parl, 498 He did helthsomly or profitably con- 
secrate his bodieand bloud. 1582 BENTLEY Jon, Matrones 
ii. 16 Wellspring of all healthsomnes. 


Hea‘lthward, ¢. [f. Heaurn sd, + -warp.] 
Tending in the direction of health. 

1884 Pennsylv. Sch. Frnl, XXXII. 382 There is a strong 
healthward tendency in the constitution. 1886 By7t. AZed. 
Fru. 25 Sept. 585/2 If we can do nothing to help nature on 
her healthward course. 

Healthy (helpi),¢. [f. Hearn sé. +-y.] 

1. Possessing or enjoying good health; hale or 
sound (in body), so as to be able to discharge all 
functions efficiently. 

1552 Hutort, Healthye or healthfull, zzcolumis, saluber, 
salutifer, salutaris, sanus. 1881 PETTIE Guazsos Civ, 
Conv. 1. (1586) 23 Healthie men. .are properly those, who 
have y® foure humours so equally tempered in them ., that 
one thing exceede not another. 1670 Narsoroucn $777. in 
Acc, Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 96 ‘The Spaniards are well- 
complexioned People..and seem to be mighty healthy. 
a1715 Burnet Owz Time 11. 535 He is of a very vigorous 
and healthy constitution, 1815 W. H. Iretanp Sc77bdleo- 
mania 15 My abstinence keeps me quite healthy. 1879 
Harian Lyesight v. 57 Healthy eyes, if given anything 
like a fair chance, will take care of themselves. 

2. Conducive to or promoting health; whole- 
some, salubrious; salutary. Also fig. 

1552 [see sense 1]. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. 
(1586) 8 b, Best is it..in good and healthy places, to set the 
house toward the East. @1704 Locke (J.), Gardening or 
husbandry, and working in wood, are fit and healthy re- 
creations for a man of study or business. 1748 WestEy Let. 
conc, Tea in Besant London (1892) 372 A Mixture of Herbs 
.. healthier as well as cheaper than Tea, 1871 Napurys 
Prev. & Cure Dis. i. v. 135 Healthy dwelling-houses. 

Jig. 1884 Chr. World 11 Sept. 682/4 The deep, wide, and 
healthy influence which he exerted upon society. 

3. Denoting or characteristic of health or sound 
condition (Zz¢, and fig.) ; opp. to morbid, 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V,1. ii. 4 He said. .the water it selfe 
was a good healthy water. 1709 STEELE Zatler No. 77 P x 
With a fresh, sanguine, and healthy Look. 1790 Burke 
Fr, Rev. 34 Vhe healthy habit of the British constitution. 
1878 H. M. Stantey Dark Cont. I. vii. 199 An interchange 
of small gifts served as a healthy augury for the future, 
1897 Daily News 7 June 9/4 The cutlery trade is in a very 
healthy state. 

b. spec. in Med.; see quots. 

1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surgery 2 By healthy 
inflammation, is meant that which is not characterized 
and modified by any particular disease in the part or 
constitution. 1854 Mayne Zafos, Lex., Healthy Pus, 





HEAP. 


term applied to pus discharged from abscesses which are 
the result of phlegmonous inflammation ; or from wounds 
and ulcers in the healing state; formerly termed laudable pus. 

4. Comb., as healthy-looking, -minded adjs. 

1800 Sir M. Hunter Frvd. (1894) 176 The farmers are 
healthy-looking. 185: Mayne Reip Scalp Hunt. ii. 17 
Displaying healthy-looking, sun-tanned throats. 1886 Mrs. 
C, Praep Miss Facobsen’s Chance }. ii. 33 She was as 
thoroughly discontented with her own lot as any fairly 
healthy-minded girl can be. 

Healve, obs. form of HreLvr. 

+ Heam. Obs. or dial, [A dial. variant of HAME 
sb.1] The amnion of an animal (= Cav sd. 5b); 
the secundine. 

1681 WALLER Advice to Painter 11. 2 (Brand) Then draw 
a Haw-thorn Bush, and let him place The Heam upon't. 
1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3), Hea (in Beasts) is the same thing 
with the after-birth in women, 

Heam, var. HAME”, Emr, uncle. 

+ Hean, hene, a. Olds. Forms: 1 héan, 3 
heene, heane, 3-4 hene, 4 heyne. [Com. Teut. 
adj.: OK. Aéan=OHG. héni, Goth. hauns can- 
temptible, base, humble: cf. Lettish Laws shame, 
disgrace, dishonour.] Mean, abject, poor; humble, 


lowly. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1275 pa he hean ze-wat, dreame be-daled. 
¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter ix. 39 [x. 18] Doem dam freondleasan 
and dam heanan. cx1205 Lay. 3172 Heo hold me for 
haene [c 1275 wrecche]. /é/d. 12136 Hermes heo worhten 
and hene lond makeden. ¢ 1230 Hadi Meid. 13 Who maked 
out. .of heane hine, of fa freond. ¢1325 Pod. Songs (Camden) 
150 Me halt hem ful hene. c1400 Afol. Loll. 26 To stere 
men to be heuy of per mysse and to desire to be heyne. 

+Hean, hene, v. Ods. Forms: 1 hfenan, 
hynan, hénan, 2-4 hene(n, 3 heanen, heenen. 
[Com. Teut.: OE. Afenan = OF ris. héna (MDu. 
hénen, Du. hoonen), OHG. héinen (MUG. hanen, 
Ger. hohnen), Goth. haunjan, f. haun-s adj.: see 
prec. (From the OHG. came OF. honzr to dis- 
honour, pa. pple. oz, in ‘honi soit qui mal y 
pense’.)] ¢vans, To treat with contumely; to 
insult, humiliate, debase, lower. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2320 Geata leode hatode ond hynde. c¢ggo 
Lindisf. Gosp. Luke x, 16 Sede iuih teled vel zehened mec 
henes. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 13 Stala and steorfa swide eow 
scal hene. c¢ 1205 Lay. 6874 Al his folc he hatede and al he 
hit heende. ¢1230 Hati Meid. 13 Vre flesch is ure fa & 
heaned us & harmed. cx1410 Chron. Eng. 1030 (Ritson 
Metr. Ron. 11, 313) Heo heveden him in henyng, Ant seiden 
he wes traitour. 


+ Heasnling. Ods. In3heanlung. [f. Hnan 
a@.+-LInG.] A base, abject, or humble person, 


az225 St. Marher. 14 Heanlunges maked ham wid 
heouenlich hird. 

Heap (h7p),sd. Forms: 1 héap, 2—heap, (2hap, 
3 heep, 3-5 hep, 4( Ayend. hyeap, hyap, 4-7 heep, 
hepe, 5 heppe, heype, 6 Sc. heip, 6-7 heape). 
[OE. Aéap = OF ris. dp, OS. hép (MDu., MLG., 
LG. hép, Du. hoop), OHG. houf (MUG. hou), 
ON. hédpr (Sw. hop, Da. hob) adopted from LG. ; 
wanting in Gothic ; :—OTeut. *Zaupo-z. In ablaut 
relation to OHG. Aaifo, MHG. hase, Ger. haufe:— 
*hnpon-; from stem *hep-, pre-Teut, *kud-: cf. L, 
cumbére, cubare. 

1. A collection of things lying one upon another 
so as to form an elevated mass often roughly conical 
in form. (A heap of things placed regularly one 
above another is more distinctively called a f7/e.) 

¢ 725 Corpus Gloss. 1912 (O. E. T.) Strues, heap. ¢ 897 
K.ASLFRED Gregory's Past. xlviii. (Sw.) 367 Galad on Ebreise, 
Sat is on Englisc gewitnesse heap. @1225 Ancr. R. 314 
Heo gedered al bet greste on one heape. 1340 Ayend. 139 
Zuo hit is of be hyeape of huete y-borsse. 1382 Wyciir 
Song Sol. vii. 2 An hep [1388 heep] of whete. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P, R. xu. iii. (1495) 442 Hepes of grauell and 
erthe. ¢1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1470 Of .. twelue stones 
fro the bank .. Thai made a hepe. 1535 CoverDaLe Ps, 
Ixxviii[i]. 1 They haue..made Ierusalem an heape of stones. 
1574 J. Der in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 39 An heap of old 
papers and parchments. 161x Brste Josh. ili. 13 The waters 
of Jordan..shall stand upon anheape. 1774 Goipsm. Vas, 
Hist. (1776) I. 252 The waters will... be attracted by the 
moon, and rise inan heap. 1854 Ronatps & RicHARDSON 
Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) 1,111 Coking in Heaps or Ridges.— 
‘The oldest and still very common method of preparing coke 
isin meiler or heaps. 1860 TyNDALL G/ac. 11. viii. 266 At 
first sight, these sand-covered cones appear huge heaps of 
dirt. 1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., Heap (Newe.), the 
refuse at the pit’s mouth. 

b. fig. of things immaterial. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 4330 All piss prinne taless hep. @ 1300 Cursor 
M. 26021 Scailand a hepe es samen o sin. 1340 Ayenb. 130 
He yzi3p bane greate heap of his zennes. 

+e. Mass, main body. Oés. 

1608 Suaks. Per, 1, i. 33 Her countless glory .. which, 
without desert, because thine eye Presumes to reach, all thy 
whole heap must die. 1709 SteeLe Yatler No. 87 » 8 If 
we consider the Heap of an Army, utterly out of all Pros- 
pect of Rising and Preferment. 

d. Hallacy of the heap: see quot. 1768-74. 

1768-74 Tucker L¢. Nat. (1852) I. 140 Their sophism of 
the sorites, or argument of the heap; because, say they, if 
you drop a number of things upon one another you can 
never tell precisely when they begin to make a heap, 1893 
Oxford Mag. 1 Nov. 39/1 Mr. A.’s contention..seems to us 
based on a fetitio princifii, or on the fallacy of the heap. 

2. a. A heaped measure of capacity. b. A pile 
or mass of definite size, varying with the commodity. 


HEAP. 


1674 JBAKE Arith. (1696) 70 Usage in some places hath 
continued Measure by heap, although some Statutes order 
it by Strike. 1813 R. Kerr Agric. Surv. Berw. 448 (Jam.) 
In Berwickshire .. four fills [of a firlot with potatoes], heaped 
by hand as high as they can go, called heaps, are counted as 
one boll. 1823 Crass Technol. Dict., Heap (Print.), any 
number of reams or quires as is set out by the warehouse 
keeper for the pressmen to wet is called a heap..‘ The heap 
holds out,’ i.e. it has the full intended number of sheets. 
1855 Rosinson Whitby Gloss., Heeap or Heap, a quarter of 
a peck measure. 1862 Miatt 77/le Deeds Ch. Eng. 39 note, 
Barley and oats were titheable by the heap or cock. 

3. A great company (esp. of persons); a multitude, 
a host. An early sense in the Teutonic langs.; now 
only as in 4. 

Beowulf (Z.) 400 Pryd-lic begna heap. 971 Blickl. Hon. 
81 Se halga heap hehfedera and witzena. ax175 Cott. 
Hom. 219 He 3escop tyen engle werod oder hapes.. 
Her beod nizen anglen hapes. c1275 Lay. 10300 Po wes 
Seuarus heap mochel ibolded. c1zgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 
63/331 An hep of foules grete i-nov3. 1340 Ayenb. 267 Ich 
yze3 to be blyssede heape of confessours. 1377. LANGL. 
P. Pl. B. x. 309 An heep [C. hepe] of houndes at his ers, as 
he a lorde were. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 105 
A great heep of sheep. 1535 CoverpaLe Lzek, xxxviii. 22 
I’yre and brymstone, wil I cause to rayne vpon him and all 
his heape. 1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. iv. 16 The heapes of 
peorle, thronging in the hall, Doe ride each other, upon 

er to gaze. 31594 Suaks. Rich. J//, u. i. 53 Among this 
Princely heape, if any heere.. Hold me a Foe. 

4. Hence, in later colloquial use: A large num- 
ber or quantity; a (great) deal, ‘a lot’. 

a166r Futter Worthies (1840) 111. 53 No county in Eng- 
land hath such a heap of castles together. a@ 1682 Sir T’. 
Browne 7racts (1684) 116 This heap of artificial terms first 
entring with the French Artists. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 
I. 389 The Principal of a heap of Islands. 1741 RicHARDSON 
Pamela (1824) I. 64 What a heap of hard names does the 
poor fellow call himself! 1818 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 ILI. 
166 A man on the coach said the horses took a ‘hellish heap 
o’ drivin’’. 1867 TRoLLore Chron. Barset 11. xlv. 12 She lives 
in a big house, and has a heap of servants. 1884 BrsANT 
Childr. Gibeon u. xxxii, He got into trouble a heap of times. 

b. fi. in same sense. Cf. the like use of ‘lots’. 

@1547 Surrey Poems, Compl. Lover, What pleasant life, 
what heapes of ioy these litle birdes receue. 1622 Sparrow 
Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 170 For the antiquity of this Feast, 
heaps of ‘Testimonies might be brought. 1856 Wuyre 
Metvit_e Kate Cov.i, We're in heaps of time. 1872 BLack 
Adv. Phaeton iii. 25 He has..knocked heaps of things to 
smithereens. 

e. absol, and as adv. A great deal, much; a 
‘lot’. (stag. and pl.) collog. 

a 1834 Dow Serm. (Bartlett), To go to church in New 
York in any kind of tolerable style costs a heap a-year. 
1848 Ruxron Life in Har West 223 (Farmer) He pro- 
nounced himself a heap better. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. x. 80 It’s nature I should think a heap of him. 
1871 W. ALEXANDER Johnny Gibé viii. (1873) 46 ‘Aw wudna 
care a great heap, gin we can’gree aboot the waages.’ 1887 
Mrs. H. Martin Amor Vincit 1. 5 You will find some one 
somewhere you think heaps better than me. 

5. Phrases. +a. Ly, zt heaps: in crowds, in 
large quantities, in great numbers. b. Zi (of) a 
heap: (of a body falling or lying) in a mass, in a 
state of collapse, having the appearance of a shape- 
less inert mass, ¢. + Ox heap (4-5 an hefe): in 
a heap or mass, together; =AHEAP. + On a heap, 
on heaps: in a prostrate mass, prostrate. +d. Zo 
heap : together, into one mass. e. All of (on) a 
heap: allin a mass falling or fallen; so + al/ on 
(upon) heaps. To strike allof (+ on) a heap(colloq.): 
to paralyze, prostrate mentally, cause to collapse. 

a 1523 Lp. Berners /7o7ss. I. clxxxiii. (R.), They.. 
slewe and hanged them ypon trees by heapes, 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. 11. 259 They.. walked in the streetes in heapes. 1641 
Mirron Reform, u. Wks. (1847) 14/1 The inhabitants. .are 
enforced by heaps to forsake their native country, @1700 
Dryven Ceyx § Alcyone 174 The sailors run in heaps, a help- 
less crowd. 1799-1805 S. Turner Avglo-Sax. (1836) I. 111. 
i. 157 [Hengist] is affrmed..to have butchered in heaps the 
people who fled to the mountains and deserts. 

1840 Mrs. Browninc Drama of Exile Poems 1844 I. 
23 What is this, Eve? thou droppest heavily In a heap 
earthward. 

Cc. ax000 Wonders of Creation in Codex Exon. (Thorpe) 
350 Gewited pon..ford mzre tungol, faranonheape. c 1205 
Lay. 28292 Pa heo weoren per on hepe an hunddred busende 
hedene and cristene. ¢ 1325 Gloss. W.de Biblesw. in Wright 
Voc. 158 En monceus, onhepe. c1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 
15 Gar hit on hepe to renne. 1590 Srenser J. Q. 11, iv. 16 
He tombled on an heape, and wallowd in his gore. 1607 
Suaks. Timon ww. tii. tor When I haue laid proud Athens 
on a heape. 161r Bisre Ps. Ixxix. 1 They haue layd 
Ierusalem on heapes. 

a@1300 Sarmun xxxiv. in Z, E, P. (1862) 5 Sei, sinful 
nian, whi neltou leue pat al ping sal come to hepe. ¢1374 
Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. vi. 105 (Camb. MS.) Puruyance 
embraceth alle thinges to hepe. c1391 — Asérod. 1. § 14 
A litel wegge.. pat streyneth alle thise parties to hepe. 1393 
Lanci. P. Pl. C. x1, 189 And 3ut were best to bee aboute 
and brynge hit to hepe, That alle londes loueden, and in on 
lawe by-leouede. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 590/26 /uvicem, 
to geder, to hepe. c1475 Rauf Coilzear 83 Bot, micht we 
bring this harberie this nicht weill to heip. 1480 Caxton 
Descr. Brit, 12 Gadrith to hepe grete hepes of grauel. 

@. 1588 Suaks. 77¢. A. u. iil, 223 Lord Bassianus lies 
embrewed heere, All on a heape. 1653 H. More Antid. 
Ath, \. xi. (1712) 34 That lies like a Net all on heaps in the 
Water. x71x Brit, Afollo III. No. 133. 2/1 A Young 
Woman..struck me allonaheap. 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela 
I. 205 This alarm’d us both; and he seem’d quite struck of 
a Heap. 1759 Sterne 77. Shandy I. xxi, The story. .is long 
and interesting..it would be running my history all upon 
heaps to give it you here, 1818 Scorr Kod Ray xxiv, ‘The 
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interrogatory seemed to strike the honest magistrate, to use 
the vulgar phrase, all of a heap. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 120 Some one who..will not be struck all of a heap 
like a child by the vain pomp of tyranny. 1887 RIDER 
Haccarp Jess 3 It .. struck her horse upon the spine .. so 
that it fell all of a heap on to the veldt, 

6. attrib. and Comé.: heap-cloud = CUMULUS 2 ; 
heap-flood, a heavy sea; heap-measure = heaped 
measure; heap-keeper, heap-stead (see quots.). 

1561 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (Spalding Club) I. 335 To be 
mesourit with ane straik mett corresponden to the hep 
messour. 1583 STANyHURST 4@ne7s 1. (Arb.) 2t One ship 
.. Was swasht wyth a roysterus heapeflud. 1858 Simmonps 
Dict. Trade, Heap-keeper, a miner who overlooks the 
cleaning of coal on the surface. 1883 GresLtey Gloss, Coal 
Mining, Heap-stead, the entire surface works about a 
colliery shaft. 1889 Nature XXXIX. 26 The common 
cumulus or heap-cloud, which is the commonest cloud of 
the day-time in fine weather. 

Heap (hip), v. Forms: see the sb. [OE. 
héapian, corresp. to OHG. houfin, MUG. houfen, 
mod.G. haufen, haufen ; deriv. of the corresp. sb.] 

1. ¢vans. Yo make, form, gather, or cast into a 
heap; to pile wf, amass, accumulate ; to pile one 
thing zon another so as to forma heap. Often 
with wp, together, on. 

e1000 Ags. Gosf. Luke vi. 38 God zemet .. zeheapod 
and ofer-flowende. azz25 Ancr. R. 314 Heo .. heaped .. 
togederes al pet was er bileaued. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Fohannes 207 He pat mony heppis ay, Is seruand pare-to 
nycht and day. 1483 Cath. Angl. 183/r To Heppe, 
accuniuilare. 1538 Svarkey Lzgland 1. i. 6 Lyke vnto 
ryches hepyd in cornerys. 1590 SreNSER /, Q. 111, Vii. 47 
The Titans which did make Warre against heven, and 
heaped hils on hight To scale the skyes. 1611 Biste Yod 
xxvii. 16 Though he heape vp siluer as the dust. 16x11 — 

’zek. xxiv. 10 Heape on wood, kindle the fire. 1860 Tyn- 
DALL Glac. 1. xxvil. 198 The snow had been heaped in 
oblique ridges across my path. 

b. intr. for pass. (Chiefly U.S.) 

1873 LowEeLt Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. 273 A stripe of 
phosphorescence heaping before you in a star-sown snow. 
1890 Harper's Mag. Nov. 865/1 Fallen avalanches heap 
whitely at intervals below. 

2. transf. and fig. To amass, accumulate; to add 
many things together or one thing to another. 
Often with 1p, together. Also adsol. 

cgoo [see Hrapine vd. sd.],_ cx1z00 OrMIN 4331 All piss 
prinne taless hep Iss hapedd a33 wibb ehhte. c1320 
R. Brunne Medit. 865 Pey wounded here, and heped 
harm vp on harmes, 1382 Wyc.ir //ad. ii. 5 He shal 
hepe togidere to hym alle peplis. 1529 S. Fisn Supfpdic. 
Beggers (E. E, T. S.) 13 [They] haue heped to him benefice 
vpon benefice. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 2 77m. iv. 3 According 
to their owne desires they will heape to themselues maisters, 
hauing itching eares. a@x1605 Montcomerie Sovn. xxxiv. 
'5 More hevynes within my hairt I heep, 1711 STEELE 
Spect, No, 260 P 1 The Circumstances which are heaped up 
in my Memory. 1845 M. Pattison Zss. (1889) I. 3 Genera- 
tions of antiquaries have heaped together vast piles of facts. 

th. vefl. and intr. for refl. (or pass.) Obs. 

c1400 Destr., Troy 3548 Thes harmes so heterly hepit in 
his mynde. 1508 Dunpar 7ua Mariit Wemen 334 And 
zit hatrent I hid within my hert all; Bot quhilis it hepit so 
huge [etc.]. 1535 CoverDALe Lzek. xxxix. 17 Heape you 
together and come. 158x Petrie Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 1. 
(1586) 53 b, The preasse of people which heapeth together at 
the judgement place. 

3. trans. To furnish with a heap or heaps; to fill, 
load, cumber, with a heap or heaps. Also with wf. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 54 Your measure .. 
heped & fylled vnto it flowe ouer. 1530 Patscr. 583/1 
Heape this busshell as hye as you can, 1542-3 Act 34 § 
35, Hlen. VIII, c. 9 § x The mouth & hole channell of the 
saide hauen is so heaped and quarred with stones. 1667 
Mitton P. Z, v. 391 With these various fruits the Trees of 
God Have heap’d this Table. 1790 A. Witson Death Poet. 
Wks. 63 Frowning dread Stalked o’er the world, and heapt 
his way with dead. 1824 Macautay /vrvy v, The field is 
heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven mail. 

+b. znxtr. for ref. and pass, Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. ii. (1495) 465 The erthe 
hyght ‘Tellus, for we take fruyte therof, and hight ops, for 
he hepyth wyth fruyte. c¢1400 Destr. Troy 3688 The heuyn 
in hast hepit with cloudis. 

4. trans. To deal or bestow in heaps or large 
quantities. Const. upon. 

1573-80 Barer Adv. H 303 To heape euill upon him, con- 
glomerare mala in aliguent. 1590 SPENSER /’, Q. UL, Vii. 33 
Yet he perforce him held, and strokes upon him hept. 161 
Suaxs. Hen. VIII, 1. ii. 175 Your great Graces Heap’ 
vpon me (poore Vndeseruer), 167x Mitton Samson 276 To 
heap ingratitude on worthiest deeds. 1861 Bricur SZ, ov 
India 19 Mar., To heap insults on his memory. 

5. To load, charge, or overwhelm (a person) wth 
(something in large quantities). 

1583 Sranynurst /ve7s 1. (Arb.) 21 Hee..sees thee Tro- 
ians wyth seas and rayne water heaped. /é7d. 11. 58 Pat fals 
thee turret, thee Greeks with crash swash yt heapeth. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 9t #14 Some were .. heaped by 
Patronage with the gifts of Fortune. 1874 Kincstey Le?éz. 
(1878) Il. 427 We are received with open arms, and heaped 
with hospitality. 

Heaped (h7pt), Af/. a. [f. prec. +-ED1.] 

1. Gathered or thrown into a heap; piled zp. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 235/2 Heepyd, cumulatus, 1592 Wyr- 
Ley Armorie, Ld, Chandos 95 As lurcking sparke in hept 
straw inclosed. 1632 Mitton LA Z/egro 147 A bed Of heaped 
Elysian flowers. 1820 Suettey Vision Sea 128 The heaped 
waves behold The deep calm. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapé. 
fleet 1. xii, Heaped-up piles of fruit and vegetables. , 

2. Having its contents piled up above the brim 


instead of being levelled, Yeaped measure, a dry 








HEAR. 


measure used for certain commodities which are 
heaped up in a cone above the brim of the measure. 

1530 Pasar, 315/1 Heaped, as thynges that be measured, 
comble. 1581 LAMBARDE rex. IV. iv. (1588) 455 Ifany person 
have bought .. corne by heaped measure. 1659 WiLLSFORD 
Scales Comm, Archit. 5 The common allowance for lime is 
one quarter, or 8 bushels (heap’d measure) to every 1000 of 
bricks. 1740 Berxetey Let. to 7. Prior 8 Feb. Wks. 1871 
IV. 263 A heaped spoonful of rosin. 1866 RocEers Agric. 
&§ Pr, I. x. 168 When the bushel is described as heaped, nine 
struck bushels are reckoned as equal toeight heaped. 1896 
Whitaker's Alm, 424 Coke, apples, potatoes .. are still sold 
by heaped measures and the sack of three bushels. 

3. fig. Accumulated ; stored 2. 

1g40z Hoccteve Let. of Cupid 407 Hir heped vertu hath 
swich excellence. 1513 Doucias 4ive/s 1. Prol. 228 In mair 
hepit malice. 1847 DisraELi Zancred ww. iv. (1871) 264 All 
the heaped-up lore of ages. 1865 NEALE Glor. Parad. 66 
O how dear, how heaped, the rapture ! 

Heaper. [f. Huar v. + -rr1!.] One who 
heaps up or accumulates. 

c1490 Promp. Parv. 235/2 (MS. K.) Hepar, cumulator. 
1548 Upatt Zrasm. Par, Luke xxiii. (1551) 377 b, An heaper 
of sinnes ypon sinnes, 1755 Ramsay Ef. to ¥. Clerk 9 May, 
‘Tho’ I ne’er was a rich heaper, ‘To make that up I live the 
cheaper. 186x Dasenr Burnt Nad I. go Heaper up of 
piles of dead. ; 

+Heap-full, z. Ods. [f. Hvar 5d. (in adyb. 
relation) + Futn @.] Full and heaped up. 

1530 Patscr. 549/2 Fyll your busshell heape full. Zézd. 
849/2 Heape full, or heaped full, a comble.. 1769 Projects 
in Aun, Reg: 115/2 A corn-bushel heap-full. 

Hea‘ping, vé/. sb. [f. Hear v, +-1ne !.] 

1. The action of the verb Hear; making into a 
heap; accumulation. Also concer. 

cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. v. xiv. [xiii.] (1890) 440 In heapunge 
eowerre niderunge. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Hepynge, 
cumulacio. 1571 GotpinG Calvin on Ps. \xv. 7 In that un- 
measurable heaping of the earth. a@ 1631 Donne in Sedect, 
(1840) 30 This better resurrection is a heaping euen of that 
fulness. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 549 ® 1 Grown old in the 
heaping up of riches, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. 156 
Circular mounds or heapings-up of the crumbled limestone. 

2. Comb, + heaping figure, a rhetorical figure 
in which epithets, etc. are heaped up. Ods. 

1589 Purrennam Lug. Poesie ut. xix. (Arb.) 243 The 
Latines called it Congeries and we the heaping figure. 

+ Hea‘ply, adv. Obs. rare—°.  [f. Heap sd. + 
-LY 2.] In heaps. 

1552 Hutorr, Heape upon heape, and heapelye. 

+ Heap-meal, adv. (OE. héap-melum, f. map 
5b.: see -MEAL.] In heaps; in large quantities or 
numbers. (Also dy heap-meal.) 

c897 K. 4 irrep Gregory's Past. x\vi. 348 Hu hie hie 
gadriad heapmalum. c1ooo Aitrric Vumd, i. 3 Telle pu 
and Aaron heapmelum, c 1000 — Saints’ Lives (EK. E.'T.S.) 
II. 282 pa hepenan .. feollon heap-mzlum ealle to pas 
halzan weres cneowum. 1610 HOLLAND Camiuten’s Brit. 1. 
71 And thereon powre the same forth by heap-meale. 


Heapy (hpi), a. [f. Hear 5d.+-y. Cf. Ger. 
haufig frequent.] Full or consisting of heaps. 

1552 Hutoet, Heapye or full of heapes, aceruosus. 1557 
Tottell’s Mise. (Arb.) 242 My heapy doubtes and trembling 
feares are fled. 1725 Pore Odyss. xix. 515 With wither’d 
foliage strew’d, a heapy store! 1869 Puitiirs Vesuv, iv. 
128 Lava lying in heapy ridges. 

Hear (hives), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. heard 
(hdid), Forms; /zf. 1 hieran, hyran, héran, 
2-5 heren, 4-5 heere(n, 3-6 here, 6-7 heare, 
6-hear; also 3(Zay.) heren, (Orz.)herenn, 3-4 
heoren, 3-5 s.w. hure(n, 4 hyere(n, hiere(n, 4-5 
hir(e, s.w. huyre, Sc. heyre, 4-6 her, hyre, 5 22d 
sing. harst; Sc.5-Oheire,5—heir. /a.¢. 1 hierde, 
hyrde, hérde, 2-6 herde, 4-6 herd, hearde, 4— 
heard; also 3 heorde,(Orm, )heorrde, 3-4 herede, 
3-5 hirde, hurde, 3-6 harde, 4-7 (.Sc.-9) hard. 
La. pple. 1 sehiered, -hyred, -héred, 2 hered, 
2-6 herd,6—heard; also 3 (Orm.) herrd, heorrd, 
3-5 hurd, 4 y-hyerd, 5 y-herd, 4-6 harde, 4-7 
(Sc. -9) hard. [Com. Teut. vb.: OEF., early 
WS. Aleran, late WS. Ayran, Anglian héran 
G—*héarjan) = OFris. héra, héra (:—*hdrja) 
(WFris. hearren, Satl. héra), OS. hérjan, horean 
(MLG., MDu. hdvex, Du. hooren), OHG. hérren 
(MHG. haven, Ger. hiven), ON. heyra (Norw. 
hoyra, Sw. hora, Da. hore), all:—*haurjan = 
Goth. hausjan :—OTeut. *hausjan. Beside the 
simple vb., OF. had, like the other old ‘Teutonic 
langs., the compound gehéeran (Goth. gahausjar) 
in the same sense, but perhaps with greater 
implication of completeness of action. In some 
uses ge/feran was more frequent in OE. than the 
simple vb., so that the latter is rare or not evi- 
denced ; it occurs more frequently in Old Northum- 
brian, and becomes commoner after 1200, perhaps 
under Norse influence. The pa. pple. in ge-, in 
early ME. southern dialect, may belong to either 
verb. See YHERE. 

Cognates of /auzjan outside Teutonic are unknown, 
Conjectures of its relationship to the root avz- Ear, to L. 
audire, and Gr. akovew, are all extremely doubtful.] 

1, intr. To perceive, or have the sensation of, 
sound ; to possess or exercise the faculty of audi- 
tion, of which the specific organ is the ear. The 
proper verb to express this faculty or function. 

20-2 


HEAR. 


cso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiii.15 Dy les ezum hia zesead 
fea eae as fee G. zehyron]. — 16 Eadzo bidon.. 
earo iuere fordon héras hia [Ags. G. hiz zehyrap]. c 1200 
Orin 15501 And dumbe menn and dzfe he 3aff To spekenn 
wel and herenn. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathou 62 Als 
pai tuk fra men pe sycht, And for to here to haf na mycht. 
1382 Wycur Matt. xi. 15 He that hath eeris of heerynge, 
heere he. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 566/44 Audio, to huyre. 
1526 TinpaLe Ma/t. xi. 15 He that hath eares to heare, 
let him here. 1599 Suaxs. Much Ado w. i. 89 Leonato, I 
am sorry you must heare. ¢ 1600 — Sovm. xxili, To heare 
with eies belongs to loves fine wit. 1611 Bisre Devt. iv. 
28 Ye shall serue gods. . which neither see, nor heare. 1785 
Rew /zt, Powers u.i, We cannot see without eyes, nor 
hear without ears, /did., The ear is not that which hears ; 
but the organ by which we hear. 1875 Jowetr Plato 1. 54 
[He] whispered. .so that Menexenus should not hear. JZod. 
He does not hear readily; he is dull of hearing. 


b. Zo hear of both ears, Not to hear of that ear 
(see Ear sd.) 3 d), on that side (see quot. 1617). 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. 1V, 16 b, The kyng was required 
to purchase his deliverance. .but he could not heare on that 
side. @1617 Bayne Ox Efi. i, If he have no mind to per- 
form it, we say, hee cannot heare on that side. 1624 Br. 
Mounracu Gage Pref. 9 We should have heard thereof on 
both eares to a purpose. 

2. trans. To perceive (sound, or something that 
emits or causes sound); to have cognizance of by 
means of the ear or auditory sense. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosf. Matt. xiii. 17 zewillnadon..zehera da 
ilco ze heres and ne herdon [Ags. G. zehyran pa bing pe ze 
zehyrad, and hiz ne zehyrdon).  ¢x1175 Lamb. Hom. 47 Peos 
ilke weord..god ha beod to heren [cf. 49 for to iheren godes 
weordes]. c1200 Vices §& Virtues 11 He it ne herde. ¢ 1200 
OrmIN 10850 Pzer wass pe Faderr heorrd anan Off heoffne 
purrh an stefine. @1300 Cursor M. 2849 Sir loth wijf pis 
crisco hard. 1382 Wycuiir Luke x. 24 Many prophetis and 
kyngis wolden .. heere tho thingis, that 3e heere, and thei 
herden not. c1440 Gesta Rom. lix. 243 (Harl.) He harde a 
voyse seing to him, ‘Whi erte thowe so hevy?’ 1538 
Srarkty England 1. i. 20 Thyngys wych we se, fele, or her. 
1563 W. Furke JZeteors (1640) 27 Although the lightning 
appeare unto us, a good pretty while before the thunderclap 
be heard. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. JV, 11. ii. 35 Lay thine eare 
close to the ground, and list if thou can heare the tread of 
Trauellers. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 44 So great 
a noise, that one can hardly hear his own words. 1715 DE 
For Fam. Instruct. 1. i. (1841) I. 15 How can he hear what 
Isay? 1860 TynpaLt Glac. 1. xxvii. 215 The men shouted 
..and I distinctly heard them through the falling snow. 

b. predicated of the ear. 

[c 825 Vesp. Psalter ix. 38 [x. 17] Lustas heortan heora 
seherde eare din.] ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 428 
Na pine eris to her it sa lange ma nocht thole. 1382 WyctiF 
1 Cor. ii. 9 Y3e sy3 not, ne eere herde .. what thingis God 
made redy bifore to hem that louen him. 1586 B. Younc 
Guazzo's Civ, Conv. 1. (1586) 191 Ladie Lelias eares are to 
daintie to heare anie reasons. @1835 Mrs. Hemans Better 
Land iv, Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy. 

c. Not to hear day nor door: not to hear any- 
thing distinctly. Sc. 

1768 Ross Helenore 86 (Jam.) That day nor door a body 
cudna hear. 1816 Scorr Old Mort. viii, ‘She's as deaf as 
Corra-linn—we canna mak her hear day nor door.’ 

3. As with other verbs of perception, the subst. 
or pronominal object may be followed by an zf, 
pres. pple. (orig. vbl. sb, with a-), or pa. pple., ex- 
pressing an action performed or suffered by it. 

The infin. now takes /o after the passive, but not after the 
active vb.: We heard him groan; he was heard to groan. 
But exceptions to both rules are to be met with: see b. 
axo00 Beowulf (Z.) 1346 1c pzet lond-buend leode mine .. 
secgan hyrde. ¢1z00 Ormin gor Godd .. wollde himm sellf 
ye belless herenn ringenn. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 279 He 
iurde angles synge an hey. ¢ 1340 Cursor M, 550 (T'rin.) 
OF bese binges I haue herde seide Was adames body to 
gider leide.. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 58 As he 
mycht heyre be cok craw. c144 Gesta Rom. ii. 6 (Harl. 
MS.) Whenne pe seruauntis hirde hire lord crye. 1508 
Dunpar 7ua Mariit Wemen 117 Quhen I heir nem- 
myt his name. 1g51 T. Wirson Logike (1580) 33 As I 
heard once a doctor of Divinitie .. earnestly defendyng his 
cause with examples. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. v. 113, 
I hearea Bird so sing. 1651 Hopes Leviath. 1. xxvi. 141 
‘Yo assemble the people .. to heare it read. 1716 ADDISON 
frecholder No. 1x (Seager), Mr. Motteux has been heard 
to say it more than once. 1737 Pore Hor. Efist. u. ii. 93 
A Poet begs me, I willhear him read. 1782 Cowrer Gilpin 
206 Whereat his horse did snort, as he Had heard a lion 
roar. 1850 ‘Tennyson /7 Mew. x. 2, I hear the bell struck 
in the night. dod. I heard a clock striking; I heard the 
clock strike three. 

1574 tr. Lit/leton’s Tenures 8b, Yf that childe.. 
bee harde crye. 1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberville's Polex- 
ander I, 180, I heare the magnanimous Benzaida to accuse 
the ingratefull Nephizus, 

ce. Hence, by ellipsis of such objects as peop/e, 
persons, some one, before the infinitives say, speak, 
talk, tell, the phrases to hear say, hear tell, etc., of 
which some are still in dialectal or colloquial, 
and occasionally literary, use. Formerly also with 
pa. pple., as to hear told (obs.). 

1000 Beowulf (Z.) 582 No ic wiht fram pe swylcra searo- 
nida secgan hyrde. a@x1123 O. E. Chron. an. 1114 Da be 
munecas of Burch hit herdon segen. cx220 Bestiary 584 
He hauen herd told of dis mere .. half man and half fis. 
1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 391 Kyng Macolon hurde telle her-of 
in Scotlonde, 1465 Sir J. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 531 
Il. 244 When Debnam herd sey how that I began to gadyr 
sylvyr. ¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 379, I her spek of that 
man. @1533 Lp. Berners /7uon lxv. 225 Ye neuer herd 
speke of a trewere nor more noble man. 1589 CoGan Haven 
fTealth (1636) 139, 1 have heard tell of a bishop of this land, 
that would have eaten fryed frogs. 1603 KNoutes Hist. 
Turks (1638) 322 He was. .neuer afterwards seene or heard 
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tell of. 1640 tr. Verdere’s Rom. Romants u. 71 The burn- 
ing Knight, of whom it may be you have heard talk, /déd. 
i. 59 Hee would by no means hear speak of sleeping till 
Florisbell had related [etc.]. 186x Gro. Exior Silas M7. vi, 
We heared tell as he’d sold his own land, 1892 G. F. X. 
Grirritu tr. Houard’s St. Peter 13x Even those who had 
heard tell of his conversion did not know [etc]. 

d. Hence the gerundial phrase + (dy) hearing say, 
(by) hearing it said (by) hearsay. Ods. or dial. 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 304 Edward vnderstode, 
borgh oft heryng say, How [etc.]. 1491 Caxton Vitas 
Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xxxvii. 49a/2 He sayde soo by 
heryng saye. 1525 Lp. Berners /7oiss. 11. cxxvil. 
[cxxiil.] 361, I knowe nothyng of the mater but by heryng 
saye. @1533 -— Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Bvb, Thet 
wrote by heryng saie. Zod. Sc. They knew by hearing 
tell of it. ; 

4. To exercise the auditory function intention- 
ally; to give ear, hearken, listen. a. znér. 

[c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xv. 10 zehyrad and ongytap.] 
¢1340 Cursor M. 271 heading (Trin.) Hereb now of pe 
trinite dere And _ of be makyng of pis world here. 1382 
Wycur 1 Sam. iii. 9 Spek, Lord, for thi seruaunt herith. 
c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 17 Harstow, boy? ther isa 
podyng in the pot. 1482 Warkw. Chrox. (Camden) 27 A 
castelle that spekethe, and a womane that wille here, thai 
wille be gotene bothe. 1611 Bisre 2 Sam. xx. 16 Then 
cried a wise woman out of the Citie, Heare, heare. 1702 
RowE Tamer. 1. i. 443 When first thy moving Accents Won 
me to hear. ’ : 

b. ¢rans. To listen to (a person or thing) with 
more or less attention or understanding ; to give 
ear to, hearken to; to give audience to. Ong. 
with dative of the person or thing. Zo hear out, 
to listen to to the end: see Our. 

ax000 Fuliana 371 (Gr.) He minum hrade leahtrum 

elenge larum hyred. ¢1160 Hatton Gosp. John viii. 47 Se 
be is of gode he herd [Ags. G. gehyrd] godes word. | ¢ 1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 127 And bigan pat folc..to here his wise 
lore. c¢1205 Lay. 1329 Ne bid na man weri heora songes 
to heren. c1230 Hali Meid. 3 Her me, dohter. a1300 
Cursor M, 20510 Sittes stell now .. And hers [/azz/ heris] 
now pis mirines. c1440 Gesta Rom. lvi. 239 (Harl. MS.) 
He that hurithe the doctrine of the ioyes of paradys. 1475 
Bk. Noblesse 79 He..disdeyned to hire theym. 1611 Biste 
1 Sam. xxiv. 9 Wherfore hearest thou mens words? 1617 
Moryson /¢iz. 1. 137 There is a Chamber [in the Vatican]... 
wherein Ambassadours are heard. /éd. 11. 32‘The Pharises 
..were to be heard, as sitting in the chaire of Moses. 1637 
Suirtey Gamester 11. (Dodsley O. PZ. 1780 IX. 63) It will 
be inconvenient to hear out your curranto. 1749 FreLpING 
Tom Fones xiv. iii, I desire only to be heard out. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts, 1. 81 Hear my story, O fisherman. 1875 JowErr 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 363 There was an agreement between us 
that you should hear me out. 

ce. With two objects, as Zo hear (one) his 
Zessons : to listen to the recitation of his lessons. 

1804 Lapy Hunter in Szv AV. Hunter's Frnl. (1894) 202, 
I. .have heard Georgeand James their lessons, 1811 L. M. 
Hawkins C’tess §& Gertr. (1812) Il. 256 He hears some of 
the younger ones their lessons. 1894 Blackmore Perlycross 
111 Three pupils, and not a lesson have I heard them. 

5. trans. To attend and listen to (a lecture, ser- 
mon, play, musical performance, etc.) ; to form one 
of the audience at. 

a1300 Cursor M. 9764 (Gitt.) He mote paim giue his 
benisoun, Pat wil gladly here pis sarmoun. c1375 Lay 
folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 2 Hou mon scholde here hys 
masse. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xvi. ix, Vpon the morowe 
whan they had herde masse. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. 
VITI, 9 He and the Quene heard evensong. 1596 SHAKS. 
Tam. Shr. Induct. ii, 136 They thought it good you heare 
aplay. 1827 Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) I. ii. 95 Many 
persons were sent to prison for hearing mass. 

b. ‘To bea hearer of; to sit under the preaching 
of; as, what minister do you hear? (A colloquial 
use of the word.)’ Webster, 1828. Also abdsol. 

1783 Cowper Lez. 8 Sept., There are, however, many who 
have left the Church, and hear among the Dissenters. 


6. ¢rans. To listen to judicially in a court of law; 


to give (one) a hearing ; to try (a person or a case). 

c1160 Hatton Gosp. John vii. 51 Demo ure ee anizene 
man bute hyne man zr hyre[4gs.G. zehyre]? 1382 WycLiF 
Deut. i. 17 The litil 3e shulen here as the more. 1484 Lett. 
etc. Rich. II (Rolls) 1. 79 If any persone wolle come and 
compleyn of any of the said baillieffes that they shalbe herd. 
1609 SkENE Reg. Maz. Table 62 He quha first accuses, is 
first hard. 1613 Suaxs. /7en. VIZ, v. iii. 120 His Royall 
selfe in ludgement comes to heare The cause. 1709 ADDISON 
Tatler No. 121 Pt They are so in haste, that they never 
hear out the Case. 1 H. H. Wuson Brit. India 1. 175 
‘Three Judges were appointed to the special duty of hearing 
appeals from the courts below. 1891 Law Reports Weekly 
Notes 202/1 The plaintiff ought to have had an opportunity 
of being heard before he was dismissed. 

7. To listen to with compliance or assent; to ac- 
cede to, grant (a request or prayer). Chiefly in 
scriptural use. 

97: Blickl. Hom, 49 Gif himmon ponne hyran nelle, bonne 
mot se mzesse-preost hit wrecan, ¢1175 Lamb. Hom.63 Ah 
lauerd god her ure bone. @1300 Cursor M. 10499 ‘Anna’, 
he said, ‘herd es pi bone, Pou salt haf child and pat wel 
sone’. 1382 Wyciir Matt, xviii. 15 3if he shal heere thee, 
thou hast wonnen thi brother. — Luke i. 13 Thi preier is 
herd. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 188 Though ye deserue 
not to be harde for youre selfe, yet that he wylle graunte 
you youre askynges. 1562 Win3ET Hour Scoir Thre Quest. 
Wks. 1888 I, 9x That altar, vpon the quhilk the prayaris 
of all acceptit and hard be our heuinly Father are offerit. 
1568 Grarron Chron, II. 73 The king .. sent to Rome with 
his excuse, which the Pope woulde in no wise heere. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Georg. wv. 656 Orpheus’ dying Pray'rs at 
length are heard. 1827 Kep_e Chr. Y. St, Peter's Day ii. x 
The prayer is heard. 











HEAR. 


b. Zo hear of, with well (would) and negative ; 
to refuse to listen to, entertain the notion of, con- 


sent to, or permit. ; 

1584 Powet Lloyd's Cambria 274 He would in no case 
heare of reconciliation. 1658 W. Burton /¢i7. Anton. 150 
The learned Antiquary will not hear of it. 1785 Mrs. S. Boys 
Coalition 1. 143 She would not hear of it. 1796 CHARLOTTE 
Smiru Marchmont IV. 347 He would by no means hear of 
her going. 1879 Mrs. Ouiruant Within Precincts (Tauchn.) 
IL, xxix. 237 Mother would not hear of her staying. 

+8. To obey. Obs. (Only OE., ME., and arch.) 
Orig. with dative. 

cgs0 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark iv. 41 Hua .. is Ses pete ec 
wind and se herad him. , ¢rooo Aitrric Lxod. xiv. 31 
Pzet Israhelisce folc .. hyrdon Gode and Moise his peowe. 
¢ 1380 Wycuir Serv. Sel. Wks. I. 214 [Crist] ordeynede many 
folk to here alweie bis newe lawe. 1700 Prior Carmen 
Seculare 215 The fiery Pegasus disdains To mind the Rider's 
Voice, or hear the Reins. @ 1729 Concreve Ode to Godol- 
phin (T.), The beast..Whom soon he tam’d to use, and 
taught to hear the reins. __ 

+9. zntr. To be subject (40); to belong. Ods. 
[So MIG. heren, beside gehwren.] 

¢893 K. AStrrep Ovos. 1. i. § 22 Pas land eall hyrad to 
Denemearcan. 940 Chart. Eadniund in Cod. Dipl. U1. 415 
Se haga at Wiltune de hyrd into Wiliz. cxz05 Lay. 24062 
pa hafuenes alle, pe herden to ban londes. _?a@1300 Shires 
of Eng. in O. E. Misc. 146 Her-to here viii store schire. 

10. ¢rans. To learn or get to know by hearing ; 
to receive or obtain as information ; to be told; to 


be informed of. 

c 930 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xvi. 2 Huztd Sis ic hero from Se? 
[Ags. G. Hwi gehyre ic pis be pe?] ¢1160 Hatton Gosp. 
ibid., Hwi here ich pis be pe? ¢ 1250 Gen. §- Ex. 1370Sum 
good tiding heren or sen. c1290 Beket 814 in S. Eng, Leg. 
I. 130 To court eft-soone he wende, For-to heore [v.~. hure] 
be kingus wille. @1300 Cursor M. 4192 His fader of him 
hirs na tiband. c1450 Merliz 32, 1 shall often .. brynge 
soche tidinges as thow shalt put in thi boke, And wite it well, 

eple shulbe glad euer to heiren it. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. 
Wks. 159/t The Jewes that were vnworthy to hyre it, were 
offended. 1568 Grarton Chron, II. 377 The next newes 
that was heard of him, was, that he was slaine in Lorraine. 
1667 Mitton /. L. 1x. 888 Adam, soon as he heard The fatal 
Trespass don by Eve. 1781 Cowrer Conversation 804 Great 
changes and new manners have occurred, And blest reforms, 
that I have never heard. 1893 W. T. Wawn S. Sea 
Islanders 53 The inquiry over, I heard nothing more about 
the matter. 

b. with 07. clause. 

axo00 Beownlf (Z.) 2173 Hyrde ic pat he Sone heals-beah 
Hyzde zesealde. c1oso Byrhtferth’s Handboc in Anglia 
(1885) VIII. 321 We habbad on gastlicum zewritum oft ze- 
hyred peet us ys beboden. c1160 ation Gosp, John ix. 32 Ne 
herde [Ags. G. zehyrde] we nefre.. pat anyz un-tynde pas 
eazen. c1200 77in. Coll. Hom. 63 Nu 3e hauen herd pat 
ure drihten bit turnen to him, hea nuo huuele wise. 1382 
Wycuir Gev. xlii. 2, 1 haue herd that wheet is sold in Egipte. 
1559 W. CuNNINGHAM Cosmogr. Glasse 5 Let me here what 
you call Cosmographie. 1591 SHAks. 7wo Gent. 1V. il. 113, 
I likewise heare that Valentine is dead. 1670 Lapy M. 
Bertie in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 21, 1 am 
very sorry to heare that the small pox increases so as to fright 
you from Exton. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 193 
Garlick I have heard will do the like. 1746 Tom Thumb's 
Trav. 32 The courteous Behaviour of the Inhabitants, which, 
I hear, is habitual to them. 1808 Ssetches of Character 
(1813) I. 198, I hear there are no lodgings to be had. 

Ll. adsol. or intr. To be informed, learn ; to re- 
ceive information or tidings of or obtain news 
concerning ; to receive a message or letter from. 

c 1320 Cast. Love 1371 3e habbeb i-herd nou riht Of his 
strengbe and of his miht. c1g00 Destr. Troy 1866 Ne I 
hardely herde of hym hade in my lyue. a@x1400-s0 Alex- 
ander 2667 As sone as Darye pe derfe of pis dede heris. 
@ 1533 Lp. Berners Huon exxyii. 466 They neuer had hard 
of suche amyracle. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V, 78 Therle 
of Suffolk ., hearing of their doynges. 1611 Suaks. Cyd, 
1V. ili. 36-8, I heard no Letter from my Master..Nor heare I 
from my Mistris, who did promise To yeeld me often tydings. 
770 Trial of Nundocomar 23/1 Would you not have heard 
if he had been so ill as not to be able to come out? 1830 
Soutuey Le?#t, (1856) IV. 168, I too had been looking to hear 
from you. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, You shall hear from me in 
the morning, sir. Zod. When did you hear from your son 
in South Africa? We hear from him regularly every mail. 
He has never been heard of since. 

b. Yo hear of it: to be spoken to about it; to 
be called to account for it. co//og. ; 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. JV, 1. iii. 124 Send vs your. Prisoners, 
or you'l heare of it. 1658 GurNnaLt Chr. in Arm. Verse 15. 
xiv. § 3 (1669) 2161/2 We .. look to find them at hand on the 
shelf, clean and fit for use, or our servants shall hear of it. 
Mod. You'd better not do it again, or you'll hear of it. 

+12. To be reported or spoken (well or ill) of. 
[After Gr. 0, xax@s anova, L. bene, male audire.] 

1583 Basincton Commandm. ix. (1637) 85 Desire ever .. 
rather to heare well, than to be rich: yea .. to leave unto 
thy posterity an honest report and name, before heaps of 
any riches. 1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. v. 23 O! what of gods 
then boots it to be borne, If old Aveugles sonnes so evill 
heare? 1652 Br. Hatt /uvis. World 11. i, Aristotle himself 
is wont to hear ill for his opinion of the soul’s mortality. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 147 You have been three 
days upon it. It hears ill abroad. 1706 Stannore Paraphr. 
ILI. 502 If such Indulgences hear ill in the World, and 
naturally expose a Man to Censure and Disrepute. 

b. To hear rather: to prefer to hear, to prefer 
to be addressed or called. (A Latinism.) 

1667 Mitton ?. Z, ut. 7 Or hear’st thou rather pure 
Ethereal stream Whose Fountain who shall tell? 1829 
Lams Let. to V, Novello Oct., Dear Fugueist—or hear’st 
thou rather Contrapuntist ? 

13. The imperative Hear!, now usually repeated, 


Hear! hear! (formerly Hear him! hear him !) 


HEARABLE. 


is used as an exclamation to call attention to a 
speaker’s words, and hence has become a general 
expression of approbation or ‘ cheering’. 

It is now the regular form of cheering [CHEER sd, 8] in the 
House of Commons, and expresses, according to intonation, 
admiration, acquiescence, indignation, derision, etc. 

1689 Sir E. Seymour 19 Feb. in Cobbett Pard, Hist. V. 
122, I see gentlemen speak here under great disadvantages 
..When gentlemen speak with reflections, and cry ‘hear 
him, hear him’, they [the former] cannot speak with freedom. 
1689 Sir H. Caren 7bid., When Seymour was in the Chair, 
I have heard ‘ Hear him, hear him’, often said in the house. 
1762 Foote Orators u. Wks. 1836 II. 176 Ter. Dermot, 
be easy— Scam. Hear him— Tire. Hear him— Ter 
Ay, hear him, hear him. 1768 Lp. J. Cavenpisu Sf. //o. 
Com, 8 Dec. in Sir H. Cavendish Ded. (1841) I. 96 Let us.. 

ive a dispassionate attention to everything that passes, 

Hear!] That very word ‘hear!’ I dread of all others. 
1769 Sir F, Norron Sf. ibid. 432 The common law is as 
much the law as the statute law. [Mr. Grenville called out 
hear! hear !] If the hon. gentleman will hear, by and by 
he will hear, 1770 G. Grenvitte Sf, 16 Feb. ibid. 461 The 
House will be obliged to you [the Speaker] for your informa- 
tion. [Hear, Hear!] Afr. Speaker, I beg the House will 
be silent. Iam sure that is disorderly. 1783 Gentl. Mag. 
LIII. 11. 822 As to himself, he was free to acknowledge..the 
hand which he had in it (A cry of Hear him! Hear him !) 
By the cry of Hear Him! said his Lordship, gentlemen 
seem to think I am going to make a confession. 1803 in 
Stanhope Life Pitt (1862) LV. 49 When he [Pitt] sat down 
there followed three of the .. most enthusiastic bursts of 
applause I ever heard. .as faras I observed, however, it was 
confined to the parliamentary ‘Hear him! Hear him!” 
1812 Parl. Deb. 5 May in Examiner 11 May 292/2 Orders 
were sent off to Mr. Henry to withdraw from the United 
States.—(//ear, hear!) 1865 Lowe Scotch the Snake 
Prose Wks. 1890 V. 251 One Noble Lord or Honorable Mem- 
ber asking a question, and another Noble Lord or Honorable 
Member endeavoring to dodge it, amid cries of Hear ! Hear ! 

b. Hence as sb. Hear, hear! (formerly hear- 
him), acheer. Also Hear-hear v. zr., to shout 
‘hear! hear!’; ¢vans., to acclaim with shouts of 
‘hear! hear !’; to cheer. Hence Hear-hea‘rer. 

1727 Poprr, etc. Art of Sinking 115 The hear hin of the 
house of commons. 1736 Botincproke Patriot. (1749) 48 
Withrepeated hear-hims ringing in his ears, 1836 Westi.Rev. 
Apr. 233 The hear hims are more fervent than on almost any 
other occasion. 1837 Dickens Pickw. vii, I thank my 
honourable friend, if be will allow me to call him so—(four 
hears, and one certainly from Mr. Jingle)—for the sugges- 
tion. 1855 — Dorrit 1. xxxiv, Hearing, and ohing, and cheer- 
ing. 1868 Disrarxt SZ. in /7o. Com. 3 Apr., If the hear- 
hearers have their way. 1879 Sir G. Camppett White 5 
Black 374 The members seemed generally very quiet ; there 
was little ‘ Hear, hearing!’ 1883 Standard 3 Apr. 5/4 He 
. ‘hear, hears’ the member for Northampton. 1895 Daily 
News 3 Dec. 3/1 Mr. Morley’s explanation of his position.. 
was received with sympathetic hear, hears. 

Hear(e, obs. ff. Harr, -b, Hem, Herz, Hicuer. 

Hearable (hie‘rib’l), a. [f. Hear v,+-aBue.] 
That can be heard, audible. 

c 1449 Pecock Lepr. 1. xiv. 74 That he haue sure knowing 
of heereable treuthis and that bi heering of eeris. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 3184/1 Hereabylle, audibilis., 1851 Ruskin 
Let. to F, D. Maurice (1889) 9 He is to me Visible and 
Hearable. 1885 W. C. Russet Strange Voy. 1. viii. 106 
It was necessary to scream to make one’s words hearable. 


Hearb, Hearce, Heard, obs. ff. Herz, 
Hearse, Herp. 


Heard (haid), Ap/. a. 
Perceived by the ear. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 183/2 Herde, auditus. 1819 Kreats 
Grecian Urn 11 Heard melodies are sweet, but those un- 
heard Are sweeter. 

Heard-say, obs. var. of Hzansay. 

Hearer (hierar). [f. Hear v.+-nr1,] 

1. One who hears; an auditor, listener. 

@1340 Hampote Psalter y. 11 Pai shew stynkand wordes 
pat corumpis pe herers, 1382 Wycuir ¥as. 1, 23 An herere 
of the word, and not a doere. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 
150/2 The fruit of stryfe among the hyrers. 1599 SHAKS. 
Much Ado 1.i. 309 ‘Thou wilt be like alouer presently, And 
tire the hearer with a booke of words. @1734 Norru 
Exam. mi. vii. § 19 (1740) 517 As in the proverbial Court at 
Dover, all Speakers and no Hearers, 1758 Jounson /dler 
No. 49  t He knows me to be a very patient hearer. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 151 ‘VYhose who are present..ought 
to be impartial hearers of both the speakers. 

+b. One who hears causes; a judge. Ods. 

1535 CovERDALE Fudg. xi. 10 The Lorde be hearer 
betwene vs. a 

2. One who receives oral instruction, or attends 
lectures or sermons ; a disciple. Cf. AuprEent. 

1686, J. Dunron Lett. /r. New-/ung, (1867) 59 Mr. Bur- 
roughs .. formerly a hearer, and still a great lover, of my 
Reverend Father in Law, Dr. Samuel Annersly. 1838 
‘TuirLwatt Greece V. 251 He was for a time one of Plato’s 
hearers, 1888 Pad/ Mall G.2 Apr. 14/1 The non-matricu- 
lated students, or ‘hearers’, at the four [Swiss] universities 
are about four hundred in number. 

3. Eccl. Hist. [tr. L. audiens.] One admitted to 
hear the Scriptures read and receive instruction, but 
not to the common worship of the church: applied 
to catechumens and penitents of the second order, 

1697 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist, U1. 109 This sort of Cate- 
chumens were called Hearers, because they heard the 
Instructions which were given in the Church. a@1711 KEN 
Hymnotheo ut. Poet. Wks, 1721 ILL. 76 Within the hallow’d 
Door on either Hand, The Penitents advanc’d to Hearers 
stand. 1722 J. Bincuam Chr. Antig. VI. 534 St. Basil says ex- 
pressly,they were hearers only, and notallowed to be present 
at any prayers whatsoever. 

Hear-hear, v., etc.: see HEaR v. 13 db. 


[pa. pple. of HEar v.] 
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Hearing, vol. sb. [f. Hear v, +-1ne 1] 

1. The action of the verb Hear; perception by 
the ear or auditory sense; the faculty or sense by 
which sound is perceived ; audition. 

c1230 Hali Meid. 13 Fif wittes, sihde & heringe [etc.]. 
a1300 Cursor M. 13107 pe def has hering, blind has sight. 
1375 Barsour Lruce 1. 10 Suth thyngis .. Tyll mannys 
heryng ar plesand. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. ult. xviii. 
(1495) 64 Alway the heryng is gendred by ayre smytte. 1509 
FisHer Pun. Serm. C’tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 305 
Her herynge sholde haue dulled more and more. 1548 
Hatt Chron., Edw. IV,232 b, Fayning that he was thycke 
of hearyng. 1588 Suaxs. Z. LZ. LZ. u. i. 75 Aged eares 
play treuant at his tales, And yonger hearings are quite 
rauished. 3597 GerarvE Herbal (1633) 856 Ground-luy 
is commended .. for them that are hard of hearing. 1772 
Priestiey Just. Relig. (1782) 11. 154 Captivating .. at the 
first hearing. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 11. 224 The 
organ of hearing is not manifest in insects. 

b. Zn one’s hearing, in such a position or way 
as to be heard by one. Within hearing, out of 
hearing, at such a distance as to be heard, or not 
heard ; within, or out of, hearing distance. 

1388 Wycuir ze. ix. 5 He seide to hem in myn heryng, 
Go 3e thorou3 the citee .. and smytte 3e. ¢c1470 Henry 
Wallace x. 455 Quhen that the Bruce out off thair heryng 
wer. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 200 [He] curssed his sonne 
in the hering of those that had the guyding of them. 1590 
Suaks, Alids. N. u. ii. 152 What, out of hearing, gone? No 
sound, no word? 1596 —- Merch. V.v.i. 241 In the hear- 
ing of these manie friends I sweare to thee. 1615 G. SANDYS 
Trav. 9 Where stood that renowned Citie of Corinth, in 
hearing of both Seas. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. xxx, As soon 
as we came within hearing, I called out to him by name. 
1791 BoswEtt Yohnson (1831) III. 79 It was not said in his 
hearing. 1862 D. Witson Preh. Mau II, xxiii. 361 Within 
the hearing of Niagara’s voice. 

2. The action of actively giving ear, listening 
(e.g. to a lecture, sermon, play, etc.); spec. attend- 
ance at preaching (dza/.); audience. Also fig. 

a1225 St, Marher. 2 Hercnid alle pe mahen, ant herunge 
habbed. ¢1340 Cursor M. 13708 (Trin.) Pei jaf hering to 
him vchone. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 168/2 To 
gyue diligent hyrynge .. and faithfull obedience to the 
churche. 1568 Grarron Chvox. II. 390 At that tyme the 
Archebishop had no further heeryng. 1602 Suaks. Ham. 
ut. ii, 161 We begge your hearing Patientlie. 1604 Hieron 
Preacher's Plea Wks. 1624 1. 539 To draw the people to 
hearing upon the weeke-dayes. 1791 Cowrer ZLef#. 26 June, 
He .. has a mother between seventy and eighty, who 
walks every Sunday eight miles to hearing, as they call it, 
and back again. 1856 FroupE H/7st. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 170 
New doctrines ever gain readiest hearing among the com- 
mon people, ‘ 

3. The listening to evidence and pleadings in a 
court of law; the trial of a cause; sfec. a trial be- 
fore a judge without ajury. b. (Sc. Law.) Hearing 
in presence, ‘a formal hearing of counsel before the 
whole thirteen Judges’ (Bell Dict. Law Sc. 1861). 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 357 The Usher. .is willing to 
give us the hearing, and to determine the controversie. 1603 
Suaks. Meas. for M.1. i. 141 I'll take my leaue, And leaue 
you to the hearing of the cause. 1690 Woop Zz/é 15 Jan. 
(O. H. S.) III. 322 There was to be a hearing between the 
University and City of Oxon on the 15 January [zo/e, at the 
barr of the house]. 1705 Hearne Cod/ect. 17 Nov., On ye r4th 
Instant..came on the Hearing of y® Election of St. Albans. 
1768 BLacksTONE Cow. (1800) III, 453 ‘The cause is again 
brought to hearing on the matters of equity reserved, and a 
final decree is made, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 554 The 
cause was twice heard in Ireland, on the last of which hear- 
ings, before Lord Middleton..he decreed a perpetual injunc- 
tion against Lord Forbes 1891 Law Reports Weekly Notes 
80/1 [They] attended the hearing before the registrar. 

4. Knowledge by hearing or being informed ; 
esp. in phr. fo come to one’s hearing. 

¢1450 Loneticu Grail lvi. 322 So long they spoken of 
this thing .. that it cam to hire lordis hering. @ 1533 Lp. 
Berners //von \xxxviii. 281 ‘The brute therof came to the 
herynge of duke Raoull. 1617 Moryson /¢77, 1. 111 Upon 
the hearing of his Lordships returne, 

5. Something heard ; report, rumour, news. dal. 

a1300 E. £, Psalter cxi{i]. 7 Of ivel hering noght drede sal 
he, 1382 WycuiF Z£zek. vii. 26 Trublynge togidre shal come 
vpon trublynge togidre, and herynge vpon herynge. c¢ 1440 
Jacob's Well xxxiy. (E. E. T. 8.) 220 pin erys, pat first spak 
dyshonest herynges of bacbytyng, flateryng, lesynges, & 
rybaudrye. ?a@1500 Sir Beues 3680 (Pynson) The pope [of] 
that herynge was ful glad. 1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 182 
Tis a good hearing, when children are toward, But a harsh 
hearing, when women are froward. 1611 — Cymd, 11. i. 4 
Whose remembrance .. will to Eares and ‘Tongues Be 
Theame, and hearing euer, 1666 Perys Diary 4 Aug., De 
Ruyter dares not come on shore..Which is a very good 
hearing. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xlviii. (1892) 348 
This is a pleasant hearing. I thank Heaven for it. 

6. A ‘lecture’, a scolding. dial. 

1816 Scorr Ofd Mort. xiv, ‘ After she had gi’en us a hear- 
ing on our duties,’ 1824 Miss Ferrier /n/er. xli, [She] left 
the room for the purpose..of giving her a good hearing. 

7. attrib, and Comb., as hearing-day, -distance, 
-organ, -tube; hearing-fee, the fee paid by a suitor 
to an official of the court before the case is heard ; 
hearing-trumpet = EaR-TRUMPET. 

1860 Firzroy in Merc. Marine Mag. V1. 343 What is 
called ‘a good *hearing-day’, may be mentioned among 
the signs of wet. 1887 Cassell’s Fam. Mag. 141/2 You 
must pay 2s. for every pound you sue for, for *hearing-fee. 
1895 Daily News 4 Dec. 6/2 So poor that she actually could 
not pay the hearing-fee. 1725 Watts Logic u. v. $1 
Mediums which assist the Hearing, such as Speaking- 
Trumpets, *Hearing-Trumpets. 1856 Lp. Cocksurn Jem. 
i. (1874) 4x A att hearing trumpet fastened by a black 
ribbon to a button-hole of his coat, 








HEARKEN. 


8. Hearing say, gerundtal phr.: see HEAR v.32 d. 

Hearing, ///. a. [f. Hearv.+-1ne’.] That 
hears : see the verb. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 27989 Pe eres o be herand. 1382 Wyciir 
Prov. xx. 12 ‘The herende ere, and the seende e3e. 1676 
Wycuertey 77/. Dealer ut. i, If it had not been for me, thou 
hadst been yet but a hearing counsel at the bar. 1884 A. J. 
Exus in Athenzum 12 Jan. 55/1 A school .. for teaching 
deaf-mute infants in. .association with hearing infants. 

Hearing, obs. form of Herrina. 

+ Hea‘ringless, a. Ods. [f. Heanine v0. sd. 
+ -LESS.] Destitute of the faculty of hearing; deaf. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. m1. xviii. (Yollem. MS.) 
Ambrose sayep pat men of be contray pere be ryuer Nilus 
arisep ben heringles [1382 void of hearing]. 

Heark, obs. form of Hark. 

Hearken, harken (hauk’n), v. Forms: 1 
herenian, heorenian, 2-3 herenen, (Orm. 
herrenenn), 3 herenien, 3-4 heorknien, herk- 
nen, herkin, 3-6 herken, 4 herkon, 4-5 herkyn, 
5 harkyn, 6 harcken; 4— harken, 6- hearken. 
[OE. hercnian, heorcnian, hyrcnian, formed with 
suffix -72- from *heorct-an, the OE. type of Hark v. 

The spelling Aavken, which agrees with that of Hark, and 
is at once more regular and of earlier standing, is the ac- 
cepted one in modern American Dictionaries, and is pre- 
ferred by some good English writers; but in current English 
use it is much less frequent than Aearken. The preference 
for the latter spelling is probably due to association with 
Hear, supported by the analogy of heart and hearth.) 


1. zztr. To apply the ears to hear; to listen, give 


ear. Const. fo (fof), in OF. and ME. with dative. 

axoo00 Life St. Guthlac (1848) 42 Gudlac .. eode pa sona 
ut and hawode and hercnode. c1o0oo AitFric How. I. 422 
Ypolitus .. heora wordum heorcnode. c1175 Lamb. Howt. 
59 Herenid alle to pis writ. cxz0g Lay. 19668 Heo. .herc- 
neden 3eorne of pas kinges herme. a@1300 Cursor M7. 966 
He said, ‘adam, now wel sais pou I sal pe tell, and herken 
(Gott, harkin] now’, 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 1708 Pe fox.. 
Hauilounez, & herkenez, bi heggez ful ofte. ¢ 1386 Cuau- 
cer Kut,'s 7. 668 His felawe That was so neih to herken 
of his sawe. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. u. xxxvii. 155 They 
ought often to herken yf they can here eny noyse or smyt- 
ynge of hamers. 1530 Patscr. 579/r Harken here at this 
hole. 1550 CrowLey J/xform. § Petit. 255 Herken you 
possessioners. 31592 Suaxs. Ven. §& Ad. 868 She hearkens 
for his hounds and for his horn. 1697 DrypEn Virg. Georg. 
Iv. 564 But aged Nereus harkens to his Lore. 1718 Lapy 
M. W. Montacu Let. to Lady Rich 10 Oct., It is full em- 
ployment enough to hearken, whether one answers or not. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 50 Whenever it is 
whistled to, it stops to hearken. 1832 Tennyson Znone 
23 Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

+2. intr. To listen privily; to play the eaves- 
dropper; to eavesdrop. Oés. 

1382 WycLir Lcclus. xxi. 27 [24] The folie of a man to 
herknen thur3 the dores. 1535 CoverDALE 7é7d., A foolish 
man standeth herkenynge at the dore. 1588 Nottingham 
Rec. 1V. 219 By harckeninge of our howses with drawen 
weapens. : ‘ 

3. intr. To apply the mind to what is said; to 
attend, have regard; to listen with sympathy or 
docility. Const. Zo. 

c 1230 /fali Meid. 39 Hercne his read. 1535 CovERDALE 
Lxod. no But they herkened not vnto him, for very 
anguysh of sprete, and for sore laboure. 1549 LATIMER 
Ploughers (Arb.) 25 No man wyll herken to it. 1651 Hopses 
Leviath, Wt. xxxvi. 224 Josiah not hearkning to them, 
was slain. 1667 Mitton P, Z. 1x. 1134 Would thou hadst 
heark’nd to my words, and stai’d. 1777 Rosertson His¢. 
Amer. (1778) 11. v1. 205 Instead of hearkening to some of 
his officers. 1870 Bryant J/iad I. 1. 12 ‘To him Who 
hearkens to the gods, the gods give ear. 1896 A. AusTIN - 
Eng. Darl, i. iv, They would not harken. 

+b. with oz. Ods. 

1523 Lp. Berners /’voiss. I. cclxxiii. 414 The people. . had 
great desyre to harken on the promysses that the duke of 
Amiens made ynto them. 1580 SipNey Arcadia (1627) 434 
Harkening on euery rumour. 

4. trans. To hear with attention, give ear to (a 
thing) ; to listen to; to have regard to, heed; to 
understand, learn by hearing; to hear, perceive by 
the ear. Now only joes. 

c1000 fErric /fom, II. 440 Heo zest zt Godes fotum, 
his word heorcniende. c1z00 OrMIN 11723 Forr 3uw birrp 
herrcnenn Godess word. a@1zz5 Ancr. RX. 82 Nout one peo 
pet hit speked, auh peo pet hit hercned. c¢ 1374 CHAUCER 
Boeth. ut, pr. i. 50 (Camb. MS.) For thow seyst bat thow 
art so desirous to herkne hem. a1400-50 Alexander 2304 
Sets temple he turned tythandis to herken. 1529 Morr 
Comf, agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1232/2 When they heare it, 
harken it but as they woulde an idle tale. 1610 Suaxs. 
Temp. 1. ii. 122 This King of Naples being an Enemy ‘To 
me inueterate, hearkens my Brothers suit. 1832 ‘TENNYSON 
New-Vear's Eve 39 Tho’ I cannot speak a word, I shall 
harken what you say. : P 

b. With personal obj. (orig. dative as in 1; 
but this afterwards levelled with the accusative or 
objective). Ods. exc. dial. 

1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 308 Kyng Edmond .. lende vp bys 
sseld, & herkned hym ynou. ¢x1400 Destr. Tray 9238 Sho 
herknet hym full hyndly. /did. 9264 Long he stode.. Doun 
hengond his hed, herkonyng the qwene. ¢1500 A/edusine 
lvi. 334 Raymondyn herkned hym gladly. 1583 STANYHURST 
A@neis 11. (Arb.) 76 Who would Cassandra then harcken? 
1890 Vorksh. Clergyman, What do youcome to church for? 
Boy. To harken yo. 7 ; ; 

+5. intr. Hearhen to: Listen, give ear. [As if 
from a compound vb. fo-hearken; cf. Ger. za- 
horchen, imper. horch zu! Cf. Go to, from vb. 


To-go.] Ods. 


HEARKENER. 


1526 TINDALE lark iv. 3 He..sayde vnto them in his 
doctrine: Herken to. Beholde, The sower went forth to 
sowe. — Acts vii. 2 Brethren, and fathers, harken to. 1535 
CoverDALE 2 Chron. xviii. 27 Herken to, all ye people. 

+6. zutr. To seek to hear tidings; to make in- 
quiries, to inquire after, ask for. Obs. 

1523 Lp. Berners /’roiss. I. ccciii. 450 There abode styll 
the Englysshmen to harken after other newes. 1575 LANE- 
nam Leé. (1871) 36 A this day allso waz thear Back earnest 
tallk and appointment of remoouing, that I gaue ouer my 
noting, and harkened after my hors. 1599 Suaxs. JZuch Ado 
v. i. 216 Cau. Harken after their offence my Lord, Prince. 
Officers, what offence haue these men done? a 1670 Hacker 
Abp. Williams 1. (1692) 19, 1 hearkened no more after it: 
for I reckon’d it was done. 1783 JouNson Let. to Miss 
S.A. Uhrale 18 Novy., I hearken every day after a letter 
from her. 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. VII. 41 To 
abstain from hearkening after libels upon himself. 

+7. intr. To lie in wait; to wait. Ods. 

(Cf. 1523 in 6.] 1580 R. Hircucock Politic Plat in Arb, 
Garner 11. 159 People who daily do harken when the world 
should amend with them. 1584 Srarrorp in Motley 
Netherl, (1868) 1. iii. 70 Vhe king hearkeneth to see the end, 
and then to believe as he seeth cause. 1596 Suaxs. Zam. 
Shr, 1. ii. 260 The yongest daughter whom you hearken for, 
Her father keepes from all accesse of sutors. 1633 T. 
Strarrorp Pac. Hib, 1. xv. (1810) 167 Whether it were. .the 
hearkening after a Ship, to arrive in those parts..that 
occasioned his delatory excuses. 

+ 8. trans. To get to hear of; to search owt or 
find by inquiry. Ods. 

1sgo0 Sir T. Cockaine Hunting B iij, Your Hounds 
.. harken them foorth of such a kinde as bee durable. 
1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 226 If I can 
hearken out some wealthy marriage for her. 1607 DEKKER 
Kut.s Conjur. (1842) 57 It is some ease to Syr Timothy 
.. to harken out the worst that others haue endured. 1609 
B. Jonson S7/. Wom, 1. ii, He has imploied a fellow .. 
to harken him out a dumbe woman. 1637 R. Humpurey 
tr, S¢. Ambrose 1. 118 Hunting and hearkening out places 
of mart where hee may best vent them. 

+ 9. znxtr. To have regard or relation. Obs. rare. 

1734 Pore Ess. Man iv. 40 There’s not a blessing Indi- 
viduals find, But some way leans and hearkens to the kind. 

10. ‘To talk in one’s ear, to whisper. Ods. exc. Sc. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xii. 200 This harkneth with his 
friend, as though with him to breake Of some intended act. 


Mod. Sc, What are ye herk’ning thegither aboot? He 
herk’nt to me to gang and fetch them, 
Hearkener, harkener (ha‘ik’no1). Also 


4-5 herkner(e, 6harkner. [f. HEARKENZ, + -ER1,] 
One who listens or gives ear; a listener. 

1340 Ayend, 58 Pe herkneres do wel Ihe33e. cxz422 Hoc- 
CLEVE Learn to Die 547 Vhyn herkners and thyn Auditours. 
1423 Jas. I Azugis Q. clvi, There sawe 1 .. The fery tigere 
.. The herknere bore. 1477 Kart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
tor The predication is not to be lawded that endureth ouer 
the power of the herkeners. 1550 CrowLey Efigr. 1421 An 
herkener of fables and lyes. 1811 W. TayLor in Monthly 
Rev. LXV. 486 The starers..or harkeners are satirized. 

+b. An eavesdropper; a scout. Ods. 

1549 CovERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Tint. v. (R.), Babling 
tale-tellers & curious herkeners. 1580 Hottypanp 7eas, 
fr. Tong, Escouteur..a harkner, a scout, an eavesdropper. 

Hearkening, harkening (hask’niy), v//. sd. 
[In OF. heorcnung, f. heorcnian to HEARKEN + 
-InG1.] The actionof the vb. HEARKEN; giving ear, 
hearing with attention ; listening; giving attention. 

c 1000 Eirric Hom. 1. 26 Deafum [he forgeaf] heorcnunge. 
Ibid. 96 We sceolon .. awendan [ure] earan from yfelre 
heorcnunge. a1225 Avcr. R. 104 Auh hold widinnen pin 
hercnung, pi speche, & tine sihde. ¢1375 Lay Folks Mass 
Bk. (MS. B.) 28 To him hou gyue gode herknynge. 1583 
Sranynurst 4xe/s, etc. (Arb.) 131 Toe graunt mee Gratius 
harckning, @1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) Il. 29 The 
ill effects of his not harkening to their address. 188s 
STEVENSON Dynamiter 185 The sound was gone, nor could 
his closest hearkening recapture it. 

+b. Searching owt; inquiry; discovery. Obs. 

@ 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 53 The Steward 
-. specially owith to have herkenyng uppon this clerkes 
demeanyng in the countries for oppressions. 1602 Fut- 
BECKE 1st P¢. Paral. 66 His eares to be open for the hark- 
ning out of their offences. 

Hearn(e, hearon, obs. ff. Hern, Heron. 

Hearsay (hie-isz’). Forms: see Hear v. and 
Say zv. Also 6 heard say. [subst. use of phr. 
to hear say: see HEAR 3c. ] 

1. That which one hears or has heard some one 
say; information received by word of mouth, 
usually with implication that it is not trustworthy ; 
oral tidings; report, tradition, rumour, common 
talk, gossip. 

¢ 1532 Drewes /n/rod. Ir. in Palsgr. 1075, I knowe nothyng 
of it but by here say. 1383 GrimaLpE Cicero’s Offices 
(c 1600) 14 b, I have heard nothing but by heard say. 1577 
HeLiowes Gueuara’s Chron. 315 Thou speakest by heare- 
saye, rather then by anye experience. 1577 Harrison 
Lugland i, ix. (1877) 1. 199 So much as I have gathered by 
report and common heare-saie. 1589 R. Harvey P/. Perc. 
(1590) 1x Heresay is too slender an euidence to spit a mans 
credit vpon. 1600 HoLtanp Livy xxxix. vi. 1026 Things.. 
which by bare heeresay were reported to haue beene done. 
1631 GouGE God's Arrows V. vil. 417 The whole world was 
made to tremble at the heare-say of them. 1642 RoGErs 
Naaman 117 The hearsay of Christ wrought all these things 
inthem, @1708 Beveripce Thes. Theol. (1710) II. 298 Not 
meerly upon hearsay or tradition. 176 Gilbert's Law 
Evidence 112 Hearsay is good evidence to prove, who is my 
grandfather, when he married, what children he had, etc. of 
which it is not reasonable to presume that I have better 
evidence. 1769 Sin W. Draver in ¥unius Lett. xxvi. 121 
Is it hearsay, or the evidence of letters, or ocular? 1847 
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James ¥. Marston Hall ix, I gave him stronger proof than 
mere hearsay. 

b. Witha@and g/. A report received ; a rumour, 
a piece of gossip. 

a1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iv. (1704) 428/1 
This Report seems to be a Hearsay of a second Person. 
1699 Bentiey Pad. Introd, 7, lam asham’d tosee a Person 
tell such little Hear says. 1730 Berxetey Let. to 7. Prior 
7 May Wks. 1871 IV. 183 A hearsay, at second or third 
hand. 1840 Cartyte Heroes i, Wrappage of traditions, 
hearsays, mere words. 1847 Loner. v.11 i. 33 Sometimes 
a rumour, a hearsay. .came, ; : 

2. attrib., passing on one side into an adj., on 
the other giving rise to combinations: (a) Of the 
nature of hearsay ; (6) founded or depending upon 
what one has heard said, but not within one’s direct 
knowledge, as hearsay account, censure, déclara- 
tion, knowledge, report, rumour, tale; (c) of hear- 
say, speaking from hearsay, as hearsay author, 


babbler, witness, + hearsay-man. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia 1. x. 139 Poet. Wks. 1873 II. 33 
[Those] whose metall stiff he knew he could not bend With 
hear-say pictures. 1602 Carew Cornwall (1811) 59, I can 
in these tin cases plead but a hearsay experience. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. xxv. 171 An hearsay account 
by Bellonius. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 361 These Hear- 
say-men or Book-Philosophers, called, The Learned, are as 
ignorant as any..of the true knowledge of God in them- 
selves. 1738 Bircu Life Milton App. M.’s Wks. I. 94 All 
the Evidence was two hear-say Depositions taken in 1642, 
from Persons who were told so by the common Soldiers of 
the Irish. 1787 M. Curcer in Lif, etc. (1888) I. 254 We 
had both of us an hearsay knowledge of each other. 1814 
Cuatmers Zuid. Chr. Revel. i. 44 The report of hearsay 
witnesses, 1816 Sincer Hist. Cards 149 ‘To promulgate 
hearsay reports. 1826 in Sheridaniana 315 ‘The crude 
opinions of the hearsay babbler. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 
800 She blamed herself for telling hearsay tales. 

b. Hearsay evidence : evidence consisting in what 
the witness has heard others say, or what is com- 
monly said, as to facts of which he has himself no 


original or personal knowledge. 

1753 W. Stewarr in Scots Mag. Mar. 135/1 Hearsay- 
evidence is.,rejected inlaw. 1768 BiackstonEe Com. 11. 
xxiii. (1800) 368 Yet in some cases (as in proof of any 
general customs, or matters of common tradition or repute) 
the courts admit of hearsay evidence. 1848 WHarton Law 
Lex. s.v. Hearsay Evidence, 'Vhe exceptions to the general 
rule of the inadmissibility of hearsay evidence are. .(1) 
dying declarations; (2) hearsay in questions of pedigree ; 
(3) hearsay on questions of public right, customs, bound- 
aries, [etc.]. 1878 Lecxy Hyg. in 18th C. II. vi. 148 Hear- 
say evidence of the loosest kind was freely admitted, 

Hence Hea‘rsay v. intr. (nonce-wd.), to tell what 
one has heard; to repeat rumours, +Hear-saying 
(in 4 hyere zigginge), hearsay, report = hearing 
say: see Wrap 3d. 

1340 Ayenb. 117 He ne may nobing wel conne bote ase me 
kan pe batayle of troye be hyere-zigginge, 1837 CARLYLE 
fr. Rev. II. vi. vii, Men riding and running, reporting 
and hearsaying. 

Hearse (haus), sb. Forms: 4-5 heers(e, 5 
heerce, 5-6 hers, 5-6 (9) herce, 6 hearce, herst, 
7 hierce, 4~9 herse,6- hearse. [Formerly herse, 
a. F. herse (12th c. in Littré) = It. evpece :—L. 
hirpic-eme (hirpex) large rake used asa harrow ; 
?cf. Gr. dprag grappling-iron. See Huse, under 
which the sense ‘harrow’ and its immediately 
derived senses are treated.] 

+1. a. A triangular frame somewhat similar in 
form to the ancient harrow, designed to carry can- 
dles, and used at the service of Zewebyvx in Holy 
Week. b. A candlestick used at the Benedictio 
tgnzs on Easter Eve. Obs. 

[1287 Synod of Exeter xii, in Wilkins Conc. (1737) II. 139 
Vas ad aquam benedictam. Hercia ad tenebras.] 1563 Znv. 
Chr. Ch., Canterb. (Chapter Libr. Canterb.), Item a heade 
for the hearse of coper and gylte to carrye the iij. lyghts to 
the fier vppon Estereuen. 

2. a. An elaborate framework originally intended 
to carry a large number of lighted tapers and other 
decorations over the bier or coffin while placed in 
the church at the funerals of distinguished persons ; 
also called castrum doloris, chapelle ardente, or 
catafalco. 

[1291 Ace. Executors QO. Eleanor in Gloss. Archit. (1845) 
I. 199 Pro meremio ad hercias Domine Regine, apud 
Westmonasterium.] ¢ 1368 CHaucer Com/l, Pite 15 Adown 
I fell when I sawe the herse, Dede as stone. [1399 Zesé. 
Rich, II in Rymer Fadera VIII. 75 Ita .. quod, pro 
predictis Exequiis, iv Hercie .. per Executores nostros 
congrue preparentur.] cx400 Destr. Troy 8753. @1450 
Le Morte Arth. 3532 By-fore atombe, that new was dyghte 
..There-on an herse, sothely to saye, Wyth an C tappers 
lyghte. 1485 W72l/ in Rifon Ch. Acis (Surtees) 277 That 
there be byrnyng on herse v serges, ilkoone of a pownde of 
waxe. 1526 WS. Acc. St. Yohn’s Hosp., Canterb., Payd for 
strykyng of iiij tapers for the herst jd. 1548 Hatt Chvon., 
Hen. VIIT, 1b, The body was taken out, and caried into 
the Quire, and set under a goodly Herce of waxe, garnished 
with Banners, Pencelles, and Cusshions. a@ 1678 MARVELL 
Wks, 11,510 And starrs, like tapers, burn’d upon his herse. 
1814 Scorr Ld. of date Concl., ‘That one poor garland, 
twined to deck thy hair, Is hung upon thy hearse, to droop 
and wither there! 1849 Rock Ch. of Mathers IL. vii. 495 
There used to be put up in the church a ‘hearse’, which 
was a lofty framework of wood. .with four or eight posts. .and 
ceiled, 1896 Pxacock in Andrews Church Gleanings 218 It 
was the custom in the case of rich families to erect one of these 
hearses inevery church where it [the body] rested for the night, 





HEARSE, 


b. A permanent framework of iron or other 
metal, fixed over a tomb to support rich coverings 
or palls, often adapted to carry lighted tapers. 

1552 Berksh. Ch. Goods 10 A herse of Irone. 1846 PARKER 
Gloss. Archit. 129 There is a brass frame. .over the effigy 
of Richard, earl of Warwick, in the Beauchamp chapel at 
Warwick, which is called a herse in the contract for the 
tomb. 1851 Turner Dom. Archit. 11. v. 242 The Sheriff of 
Southampton is commanded to repair the herces in the 
king's chapel. 1866 Peacock Lug. Ch. Furniture 128 
A very graceful iron hearse of this kind .. in Tanfield 
Church. ‘ 

ce. A temple-shaped structure of wood used in 
royal and noble funerals, after the earlier kind (2 a) 
went out of use. It was decorated with banners, 
heraldic devices, and lighted candles; and it was 
customary for friends to pin short poems or 
epitaphs upon it. 

¢ 1575 J. Hooxer Life Sir P, Carew in Archeol. XXVIII. 
145 he nexte daye his herse was sett ype, beinge made after 
the forme of a felde bedd, covered with blacke. - Seruenee 
with scogeons and with yelowe pynyons full of blacke lyons. 
1598 Remembrance of Eng. Poets in Barnfield’s Poems 
(Arb.) 119 Whose Fame is grav’d on Rosamond’s blacke 
Herse. c162x 7B. Jonson Lit. C’tess Pembroke, Under- 
neath this sable herse Lyes the subject of all verse. 1639 
Horn & Ros. Gate Lang. Uni. xcvii. § 962 Gravestones 
(toombs) and herses are rear’d up, and epitaphs..written on 
them. 1659 PeckE Parnassi Puerp. 119 Shall I to pin 
upon thy Herse, devise Eternal Praises ; or weep Elegies? 
@ 1667 CowLry Voy. W. Harvey Wks. 1710 I. 27 Be this my 
latest Verse With which I now adorn his Herse, 1898 
Anprews Church Treasury 280 The last herse used in this 
country was the one under which her effigy {that of Mary 
IJ] was placed. 

3. A light framework of wood used to support 
the pall over the body at funerals. It fitted on to 
the parish bier, and was probably adapted to carry 
lighted tapers. : 

1566 in Peacock Hug. Ch. Furniture (1866) 36 Item a 
hearse—sold to John Banton..who hathe put it to prophane 
use. 1 Peacock in Andrews Church Gleanings 216 Of 
these hearses, not a single example is known to have come 
down to our time. 

+4. A hearse-cloth, a funeral pall. Ods. 

1530 PatsGr. 230/2 Herce for a deed corse of silke, Aotdle. 
r58x W. Srarrorp Exam. Compl. 1. (1876) 16 All other 
Marchaundize that wee buy from beyond the Sea .. and all 
Hearses, and Tapestry. 1603 Knoties Hist. Turks (1621) 
1200 ‘This coffin of the great Sultan .. covered with a rich 
hearse of cloth of gold downe to the ground. 

5. A bier; a coffin; vaguely, a tomb, grave. Ods. 
or arch. 

r6or SHAks. Ful. C. ut. ii. 169 Stand from the Hearse, 
stand from the Body. 1610 G, Firercuer Christ's Vict. 1. 
xliv, One touch would rouze me from my sluggish hearse, 
1616 BuLLoKar, Hearse, a buriall coffin couered with blacke. 
1623 Liste “Uric on O. & N. Test. Ded. xxix, But, wheth’r 
I Jive, or be first laid on herse. 1625 — Du Bartas, Noe 
132 As thou my cradle wert, so wilt thou be my herse. 1651 
Davenant Gondibert 1. v. (R.), When she with flowres lord 
Arnold's grave shall strew..She on that rival’s hearse will 
drop a few. @1700 DrypveNn MWeleager 325 Ah! hadst thou 
died, my son, in infant years, Thy little hearse had been 
bedewed with tears. 1849 Loncr. Blind Girl iii, Decked 
ve flowers a simple hearse To the churchyard forth they 

ear, 


+6. The solemn obsequy in a funeral. Obs. 


(Perh. only an error.) 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Nov. 60 O heauie herse [gZoss. 
Herse, is the solemne obsequie in funeralles]. /ézd, 70 The 
earth now lacks her wonted light, And all we dwell in deadly 
night, O heauie herse, 

+7. A dead body, a corpse. Obs. 

1530 Patscr. 230/2 Herce, a deed body, corps. 1609 Hry- 
woop Brit. Troy ut, Ixxxvi. 72 Bold Archas pierses ‘Thrugh 
the mid-hoast and strewes the way with herses. 1633 May 
Hen. I, v. 775 Her hearse at Godstow Abbey they enterre. 

8. A carriage or car constructed for carrying the 


coffin at a funeral. (The current use.) 

1650 B. Discolliminium 2 It ishung about with as many.. 
trappings, as Coll. Rainsboroughs Herse and horse were at 
his fine Funerals, 1672 Woop Z7/é(O. H.S.) Il. 245 Thomas 
Moor hath a hearse .. for the carrying of dead corps to any 
part of England. 1706 Hearne Collect. 4 Dec., He was 
very decently interr’d, being carried in a Hearse, and the 
Company in Mourning Coaches. 1722 De For -Plague 
(Rtldg.) 35 They saw Herses and Coffins, 1850 Mrs. 
Cartyte Lett. Il. 128 A hearse too, with plenty of plumes, 
and many black coaches. 1881 Bresanr & Rice Chap. 
Ileet I, 294 A hearse stopped before our door. 

b. transf. A vehicle for carrying pianofortes. 

1812 CotreripcE LeZt, I]. 584 Musical Instrument Manu- 
facturers, whose grand pianoforte hearses he [a horse] now 
draws in the streets of London. 

9. Comb., as hearse-light (see 1, 2); hearse- 
man, -plume (sense 8); hearse-cover, a pall ; 
hearse-house, a dead-house; a building in which 
a hearse is kept; hearse-like a., like a hearse ; 
mournful. Also H&ARSE-CLOTH. 

1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch, Eng. U1. 451 ‘Three *hearse- 
covers..eight stall-cloths. 1870 I’. R. Witson Ch. Lindis/. 
zor A vestry, with a *hearse-house beyond it .. has been 
built in modern times. 1895 Pryce Burden of Woman ox 
‘The hearse-house or dead-house of the church (the lowest 
room of a tower where in old days the bodies of strangers 
who had lost their way and perished were placed for possible 
identification pending burial). x555 Churchw. Acc. St. 
Helens, Abingdon (Nichols 1797) 141 For making the *herse 
lyghtes. 1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 127 
‘The sepulcre and herse lightes wt all the bookes of papistrie 
rent and burned. 1625 Bacon Zss., Adversitie (Arb.) 505 
If you Listen to Davids Harpe, you shall heare as many 


HEARSE. 


*Herselike Ayres, as Carols. 1839 Barry Festus xxiii. 
(1848) 289 It steals Hearselike and thieflike round the uni- 
verse. 1893 J. W. Barry Stud. i Corsica 170 It [the corpse] 
is..abandoned to the *hearseman. 1848 Exiza Cook Lines 
among Leaves viii. 3 Like *hearse-plume waved about. 

Hearse, var. of HEARST sd. 

Hearse, v. [f. Hearse sd.] 

L. rans. To lay (a corpse) ona bier or in a coffin ; 
to bury with funeral rites and ceremonies. b. (in 


recent use) To carry to the grave in a hearse. 

1592 Nobody § Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 
319 We will forbeare our spleene. .till you have hearsd Your 
husbands bones. 1596 SHaks. Merch. V. 111. i. 93 Would 
she were hearst at my foote, and the duckets in her coffin. 
e611 CuarMan /diad xvi. 199 Then the Grecians spritefully 
drew from the darts the corse, And hears’d it, bearing it to 
fleet, his friends with all remorse Marching about it. 1827 
Potrox Course T. vit. 295 Richly hearsed With gloomy 
garniture of purchased wo. 1854 GitritLtan Life Blair in 
Beattie’s, Blair's, etc. Wks. 126 He lashes the proud 
wicked man whom he sees pompously hearsed into Hell. 
1855 SINGLETON V’7rgi/ 11. 81 In his own resting place con- 
sign him first, And hearse him in the grave. 

e. To enclose or contain as in a bier or tomb; 
to entomb. 

1608 Day Hum. out of Br. 1. iv, Please you survey the 
cell, go in and see, I’me hearst, and none but sorrowe lies 
with me. 1764 Cuurcuity ££. to Hogarth 452 Worth may be 
hears'd but Envy cannot die. 1796 W. Taytorin Monthly 
Mag. U1. 489 Shall marble hearse them all? 1819 WIFFEN 
Aonian Hours (1820) 160 Murmurs deep, not loud, Swelled 
in the gale when earth thy relics hearsed. 

2. fig. To furnish with something hearse-like. 

1646 CrasHaw Steps to Temple (R.), The house is hers’d 
about with a black wood, Which nods with many a heavy 
headed tree. 1864 Loner. Hawthorne vi, The hill-top 
hearsed with pines. 

Hence Hearsed £#/. a., placed on, in, or under 
a hearse. 

1602 Suaxs. Hawt, 1. iv. 47 Tell Why thy Canoniz’d bones 
Hearsed in death, Haue burst their cerments. 


Hea-rse-cloth. [f. Huarse sd.] A black cloth 
to cover a bier or coffin ; a funeral pall. 

1522 Churchw. Acc. St. Marg. Westm, (Nichols 1797) 9 
Sir Robert Danby Curett .. of him, for his herst-clothe 2s. 
1530 Patscr. 231/t Herse clothe, fozlle. 1642 FULLER 
Holy §& Prof. St. wv. ix. 282 No more then a dead corps is 
affected with a velvet herse-cloth over it. 1650 R. Srapy.- 
TON Strada’s Low C. Warres x. 22 Foure Mourners..each 
of them holding in their hands a corner of the Herse-Cloth. 
1829 Heatu Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 14 note, The Fish- 
monger’s Company have preserved their herseclothe or pall 
..at their Hall. 

Hearr-so, sb. sonce-wd. [f. HEAR v.+Soadv.] 
One who has heard so; one who knows by hearsay. 

1639 J. Crarke Paremiologia 309 One eye-witnesse is 
better than two heare-so’s, ; 

Hearst. “Hunting. Also 7-8 hearse. A hind 
of the second or third year. 

1674 N. Cox Gentil, Recreat. (1677) 7 A Hinde..is called 
the first year, a Calf. The second year, a Hearse; and 
sometimes we say Brockets Sister. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat, 
Hist. u. v. (1862) I. 324 The female is called a hind ,. the 
second year she is a hearse. 1877 ‘STONEHENGE’ B77t. 
Sports (1886) 134 According to the Devonshire Hunt—Deer 
under one year are called Calves; till three, the male a 
Brocket, and the female a Hearst. 

+Hea'rsum, hersum, a. Ods. Forms: 1 
hier-, hér-, hyrsum, héarsum, 2 hersam, 2-4 
hersum, 3 heersum, (horsom). [OE. héersum= 
OF ris. hérsum, OHG. hérsam, f. stem of héeran, 
Goth, hauzjan to Hear: see -SomE. S/éarsum 
was a later OE by-form.] Ready to hear; obe! 
dient, compliant; dutiful, devout. 

cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. 1. xiv. [xxv.] (1890) 58 Se be him 
hyrsum beon wolde. @ 1000 Guthlac 677 Pt ze. .him hear- 
sume ..sibpan weron. /éd. 697 Gearwe stodon heftas 
hearsume. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 5t Pat israelisshe fole 
..Was hersum godes hese. c 1205 Lay. 19395 He hehte his 
cnihtes leoue beon hzrsume [1275 horsom] Lode. 13.. Gaw. 
& Gr. Kut. 932 To be hersum euensong of pe hy3e tyde. 

Hence }He'rsumlecg (mod.type *hearsomledge), 
+ He'rsumnesse, obedience. 

c tr. Beda’s Hist. v. xxii[i]. (1891) 478 Ealle pas maexbe 
4 “Bhelbolde Mercna cyninge in hyrsumnesse under beodde 
seondon. a1175 Cott. Hom. 223 Mid edmodnisse and mid 
hersamnisse. cx1175 Lamb. Hom. 107 3if pe 3unge bid 
butan hersumnesse. c1z00 OrMIN 2521 All full off hali3z 
mahhtess, Off herrsummleccg, off rihhtwisleccg. c 1205 Lay. 
29731 Austin..hehte heom comen..& don him hersumnesse. 

+ Hea‘rsum, he'rsum, v. Ods. Forms: 1 
héar-,hyr-, hérsumian, 2~3 hersumien,-sumen. 
[OE. héer-, héarsumian = OHG, héorsamén ; f. 
hiersum adj.: see prec.] trans. To obey, be 
obedient to; to revere. (In OF. with dative.) 

cgo0 tr. Beda’s Hist. 1. vi. (1890) 116 Hweedre he. .baem 
godcundan bebodum peowode ond hearsumede. c¢ 1000 Ags. 
ys Matt. viii. 27 Windas and sz him hyrsumiad [//at/on 
G. her-]. c1175 Lamb, Hom. 11 Hine 3e scule wurpian and 
hersumen. a1225 Leg. Kath, 249 [He] hered and hersumed 
seheliche schaftes. 

Heart (hat), sd. Forms: 1-3 heorte, 3-6 
herte, 4-6 harte, 4-7 hert, hart, 6— heart. 
(Also 1 north. hearta, 2-3 horte, hierte, 3 Orv. 
heorrte, herrte, 3-4 s.w. hurte, 4 huerte, ert, 
4-6 hertte, hartt, herth, 6 hearte, 6-7 Sc, hairt). 
[Com. Teut.: OE. heorte (Northumb, hearta) = 
OF ris. herte, hirte, OS. herta (MLG. herte, MDu. 
hert(e, hart(e, Du. hart), OHG. herza (MHG. 
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herze, Ger. herz), ON. hyjarta (Sw. hjerta, Da. 
/ygerte), Goth. hatrté:—OTeut. *herton-; orig. a 
weak neuter, which became in OE. and OFris. 
a weak fem., in MLG. and MDu. fem. or neuter. 
Radically related to L. cor, cord-, Gr. napd-ia, 
xpaé-ia (also «jp from xnpd-); Olr. crdde, Lith. 
sztra-ts, OSlav. Cphabue sridi-tse, cpLabe svevdi-tse 
(Russ. serd-¢se, Boh. srd-ce) heart ; root herd-, krd-.] 

General arrangement. I. The simple word. * The bodily 
organ, its function, etc., 1-4. ** As the seat of feeling, etc., 
5-13. *** Put for the person, 14-16. **** Something 
having a central position, 17-19, ***** The vital part or 
principle, 20-22, ****** Something of the shape ofa heart, 
23-30, II. Phrases. * With governing preposition, 31-39. 
** With verb and preposition, 4o-44. *** With governing 
verb, 45-49. **** With another noun, 50-52, ***** In ex- 
clamations, 53. ****** Proverbial phrases, 54. Ill. 
Attributive uses and Combinations, 55-56. 

I. The simple word. * The bodily organ, its 
Junction, region, etc. 

1. The hollow muscular or otherwise contractile 
organ which, by its dilatation and contraction, 
keeps up the circulation of the blood in the vas- 
cular system of an animal. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 111. 42 Gif pin heorte ace. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hom. 121 He wes..mid speres orde to bere heorte 
istungen, @1300 A. //orn 872 He smot him bure3 pe herte. 
1382 WycuiF 2 A7vgs ix, 24 The arewe is sent out thoru3 his 


hert, ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 237/2 Hert, ynwarde parte of a 
beste. 1483 Cath. Angl. 177/1 A Harte, cor, cordialis, cor- 
culum, 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VT, 183 [He] stacke the 


erle to y® hart with his dagger. 1548-77 Vicary Azaz. vii. 
(1888) 56 The Hart .. is the principal of al other members, 
and the beginning of life. 1607 SHaxs. Cov. 1. i. 140, I send 
it through the Riuers of your blood Euen to the Court, the 
Heart. 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 357 The vse of this 
Mediastinune or bound-hedge is first to hold the hart vp 
suspended. 1664 Power “4f. Philos. 58 Perfect Animals 
have an incessant motion of their Heart, and Circulation of 
their Bloud. 1812 Jorn. Chron. in Examiner 253 May 
336/2 After the body of Bellingham was opened, it was 
noticed that his heart continued to perform its functions .. 
for four hours. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 
556 A heart is present in all the Brachiopoda. 1872 Mivart 
Elem, Anat. i. 4 The Heart .. is rhythmically contractible 
and propulsive. 1887 H. S. Cunnincuam Cavu/eans 1.145 
Camilla’s heart went pit-a-pat. 1897 Mary Kincstey W, 
Africa 297, | saw a sight that made my heart stand still, 
jig. a@1822 SHELLEY Ode to Heaven 44 Drops which 
Nature’s mighty heart Drives through thinnest veins. 1842 
Tennyson Locksley Hall 140 Tho’ the deep heart of exist- 
ence beat for ever like a boy’s. 1866 Loncr. Killed at 
Ford i, The heart of honor, the tongue of truth. 
b. Right (left) heart, the right (or left) side of 
the heart. Szzoker's heart, a disordered condition 


of the heart due to excessive tobacco-smoking, 

1886 Cassell's Fam. Mag. Nov. 722 Those who suffer from 
chronic rheumatism have often weak right hearts. 1888 
Science (N.Y.) 9 Nov. 223/2 The frequent existence of what 
is known as ‘smoker’s heart’ in men whose health is in no 
other respect disturbed. 

2. Considered as the centre of vital functions: 
the seat of life; the vital part or principle; hence 
in some phrases = life. Obs. or arch. , 

c82s Vesp. Psalter xxii]. 27 Hergad dryhten da soecad 
hine leofad heorte heara in weoruld weorulde. @ 1325 Prose 
Psalter ciii{i].t5 And wyn glade mannes hert. 1382 Wyctir 
Ps. cifi]. 5, lam smyten as hei3, and myn herte driede. 1382 
— Gen. xviii. 5, I shal sett a morsel of breed, and 3oure herte 
be coumfortid. 1535 CovERDALE /éid., A morsell of bred, 
to comforte youre hertes withall. 1548 Hatt Chron, 
Edw. IV, 213 Commaundyng, upon pein of the harte, that 
no man should once passe the sea with hym, c¢16ox Sir C. 
Hatton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 2 Beecause hee hath nothinge 
deerer then his harte. 1611 Biste Ps. civ. 15 Bread which 
strengtheneth man’s heart. @ 1618 RALEIGH Left, (1651) 109 
That the King (though I were not pardoned) had granted 
my heart under the Great Seal. 1743 BuLKELEY & Cummins 
Voy. S. Seas 97 Desiring no more than to go off Heart in 
Hand from this Place to the Southward. [1871 Speaker's 
Comment. Gen. xviii. 5 The heart considered as the centre 
of vital functions, is put by the Hebrews for the life itself. 
To support the heart therefore is to refresh the whole vital 
pewers and functions.] 

3. transf. The region of the heart ; breast, bosom, 

c1480 Hotitanp Howdat 477 He..it hyng About his hals 
full hende, and on his awne hart. 1535 Coverp. vod, xxviii. 
29 Thus shall Aaron beare the names in y? brestlappe of iudg- 
ment vpon his hert. 1890 SPENSER /. Q. 11. vi. 26 He. .ever 
held his hand upon his hart. 1592 SHaks. Rom. & Fud. 11. 
v. 192 Lay hand on heart, aduise. 1611 Biste 2-vod. xxviii. 
30 The Urim and the Thummim..shall bee vpon Aarons 
heart, when he goeth in before the Lord. 1717 Pork Héoisa 
123 Let me..Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be press’d. 
1887 H. S. Cunnincuam Carudeans 11. 226 He pressed her 
to his heart. ‘ 

b. Hence in fg. expressions. 

1886 Dowben Shelley I. vi. 280 Godwin..had indeed taken 
the young disciple to his heart. 1887 Epna Lyatt A7vz.- 
Errant xviii. 162 He hugged his old conviction to his heart, 

4. The stomach. Oés. or dal, Chiefly in phr. 
next the heart; on an empty stomach, fasting (ods. 
or dial.). Cf. Fr. avoir mal au caur: to be sick 
(bilious), 

1542 Upatt Evasm, A fofph. (1877) 359 (D.) A newe founde 
diete, to drink wine in the morning nexte the harte. 1589 
Cocan Haven Health (1636) 189, I have knowne some 
maidens to drinke vineger next their heart to abate their 
colour, 1647 R. Srarytron Yuvenal vi. 637 (D.) The 
Romans held it ominous to see a Blackamoore next their 
hearts in a morning. 1674 R. Govrrey /#7. §& Ab. Physic 
116 So much is it the mode still to call the Stomach the 
Heart, that people frequently say their Hearts were at 
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their Mouths, when on a sudden fright or surprisal thei 
Stomach's have been mov’d. a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, 
Heart, the stomach. ‘A pain at the heart’ means the 
stomach-ache, 

** As the seat of feeling, understanding, and 
thought. 

5. =MrnD, in the widest sense, including the 
functions of feeling, volition, and intellect. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter \xxx. 13 [Ixxxi. 12] Ne forleort hie 
efter lustum heortan heara. c1o0o Ags. Gosf. Luke ii. 51 
His modor geheold ealle bas word, on hyre heortan smea- 
sende. c1175 Lamb, Hom. 25 He seid mid pa mude pet 
nis naut in his heorte. a1225 Lee. Kath. 2142 Do nu 
penne hihendliche pat tu hauest on heorte. 1390 Gower 
Conf. Il. 225 His hert and tunge must accorde. 1558 
Knox First Blast (Arb.) 36 A principle. .depelie printed in 
the hart of man. 1607 Suaxks. Cov, ut. i. 257 His Heart’s 
his Mouth; What his Brest forges, that his Tongue must 
vent. 1611 Biste 1 A7mgs viii. 18 Thou diddest well that it 
was in thine heart. 1635 SANDERSON Serv. II. 306 The heart 
..is..very often in Scripture. .taken more largely, so as to 
comprehend the whole soul, in all its faculties, as well the 
apprehensive as the appetitive ; and consequently taketh in 
the thoughts, as well as the desires, of the soul. 1729 
3UTLER Servm., Love Neighbour Wks. 1874 II. 159 ‘The 
whole system, as I may speak, of affeetions (including 
rationality), which constitute the heart, as this word is used 
in Scripture and on moral subjects, 1886 H. Conway Living 
or Dead II, ix, 180 Capable of any villainy that the heart of 
man could devise, 

b. In this relation spoken of as having ears, 
eyes, etc., meaning those faculties of the mind, 
understanding, or emotional nature, that have some 
analogy to these bodily organs. Cf. heart of heart(s. 

e1025 Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 1 Ahyld eare heortan 
pinre. c1z00 OrmIN 3899 Wibb innwarrd heorrtess tunge. 
c1230 Hali Meid. 3 Opene to vnderstonde be ehne of pin 
heorte. c¢1400 Afo/. Loli. 36 Wip be eeris and een of his 
hert, he schuld vnderstond hem. 1604 Act x Yas. [,c. t 
Vpon the knees of our hearts to agnize our most constant 
faith, obedience and loyaltie to your Maiestie. 1620 Sir T. 
Mattuews tr. S?, Augustine's Confess. 1. v, Behould the 
eares of my hart, are set before thee; open thou them, 
O Lord. 1735-8 Botincproke Ox Parties 13 The Parlia- 
ment acknowledged, on the Knees of their Hearts (such was 
the Cant of the Age) the indubitable Right, by which .. the 
Crown descended to Him, 

6. The seat of one’s inmost thoughts and secret 
feelings; one’s inmost being; the depths of the 
soul; the soul, the spirit. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 34 Soblice of pzre heortan 
willan se mub spich. ax1300 Cursor M. 43 Vr dedis fro vr 
hert tas rote. 1382 Wycvir Zat?zt. xii. 34 Sothely the mouth 
spekith of the grete plente of the herte. 1508 DunBar Tua 
Mariit Wemen 162, I sall a ragment reveil fra [the] rute of 
my hert. a5, (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Communion, 
Vnto whom all hartes bee open. 1580 Hottypanp 77¢as. 
Fr. Tong, Contre son cueur, dissemblingly, or against his 
heart. x61x BistE ¥zdg. v. 16 For the diuisions of Reuben 
there were great searchings of heart. 1627-8 FELTHAM 
Resolves (1636) 366 Rather than have poured out his heart 
with such indiscretion. 1794 Mann in Lett, Lit. Men 
(Camden) 440 Excuse my laying my heart open to you and 
exposing my feelings as theyare. 1886 Barinc-Goutp C7, 
Royal xviii. I. 283, I like you to speak out of your heart 
freshly what you think. 

b. Double heart, two hearts: phrases indicating 
duplicity orinsincerity; see DouBLE@. 5,and cf. 51b. 

1382 WYcuirF 1 Chron. xii. 33 Fyfty thousand camen in to 
help, not in double hert. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
ur. Ep. to Rdr. 4 Men of two harts, or of a double heart. 1611 
[see 51 b]. 

7, Intent, will, purpose, inclination, desire, Ods. 
exc. in phr. after one’s own heart. 

c 828 Vesp. Psalter xix. (xx.) 4 Selle Se dryhten efter heortan 
Oinre. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 3 Heo urnen on-3ein him .. mid 
godere heorte and summe mid ufele peonke. ¢ 1290.5. Eng. 
Leg. 1. 10/330 Muchea3ein heore heorte it was. 1387 TREVISA 
Higden (Rolls) V1. 437 He hadde be money ajenst herte, 
¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 386 Waith suld be delt, in all 
place, with fre hart. ¢1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 47 Now 
have I told yow my hart. 1535 CovERDALE 1 Sam, xiii. 14 
The Lorde hath soughte him out a man after his owne hert. 
1568 Grarton Chron. II. 200 Mawgre the heart and minde 
of all his Barons, 1584 R. Scor Discov, Witcher. xv. v. 
(1886) 330 They..may be forced to yeeld in spight of their 
harts. 1883 Mrs. Huncerrorp Rossmoyne I. vi. 120, lam 
going to give you a mission after your own heart. : 

+ 8. Disposition, temperament, character. Ods. 

ax225 Aucr. R. 384 Auh swote and schir heorte is god 
to alle binges, 1307 Elegy Edw. J, i, Alle that beoth of 
huerte trewe. 1402 Hoccieve Let. of Cupid 36 Fful herd 
yt is to know a manys hert. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymion ix. 205 They had the herte so fell that they wolde 
take none amendes. 1548 Hau Chrox., Hen. VII, 40 To 
whom at the fyrst he shewed his good hart. 1599 SHAKS. 
Much Ado u. i. 324 In faith Lady you haue a merry heart. 
1603 — Meas. for M. v. i. 389 Not changing heart with 
habit. x16xx Biste Zcclus. iit. 27 An obstinate heart shall 
be laden with sorrowes. 

9. The seat of the emotions generally ; the emo- 
tional nature, as distinguished from the intellectual 


nature placed in the head. 

In earlier use often referring to the physical organ; in 
later mostly fig. ; 

Beowulf (Z.) 2463 Heortan sorge. c¢1050 Byritferth's 
Handboc in Anglia VIII. 317 Him mez beon pe gldre his 
heorte. c1275 Passion Our Lord 6 in O. E, Misc. 37 
Heore heorten weren so colde. ¢1350. Leg. Rood (1871) 88 
Vp he rase with hert ful light. 1413 P#Zg7. Sowdle (Caxton) 
1. iii, (1859) 4 The syght .. gladyd moche my harte. 1548 
Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 20 Breakynge their stonie hertes, 
1596 Suaxs, Merch. V. ut. ii, 64 Tell me where is fancie 
bred, Or in the heart, or in the head, ¢ 1600 — Sonn. xlvi. 
1 Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war How to divide 
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the conquest of thy sight, @1700 DryDen tr. Ovid's Art 
Love 1. Wks. 1808 XII. 252 Tears will pierce a heart of ada- 
mant. 1735 Pore Zp, Lady 250 To raise the Thought, and 
touch the Heart bethine! 1784 Cowrer 77roc. 897 One com- 
fort yet shall cheer thine aged heart. 1824 Scott St. Ronan's 
xvi, With zeal honourable to his heart and head. 1867 
Trotiorr Chron. Barset 11.1, 71 Her heart was too full to 
speak. 1884 Ourpa P’cess Napraxine vi. (1886) 67 In her 
it was a thirst of the mind, in him it was a hunger of the 
heart. 1886 H. Conway Living or Dead 11, ix. 193 If the 
man had a soft place in his heart I felt sure I was finding it. 


+b. The feeling or sentiment which one has in 


regard toa thing. Ods. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. 1. ii. 141 If I could bid the fift 
welcome with so good heart as I can bid the other foure 
farewell, I should be glad of his approach. 1603 KNoLLES 
Hist. Turks (1621) 356 Above others, his heart was greatest 
against the Hungarians. 

10. More particularly, The seat of love or affec- 
tion, as in many fig. phrases: fo give, Jose one’s 
heart (to), to have, obtain, gain a person’s heart. 
Hence = Affection, love, devotion. ear, nearest, 
one’s heart, close or closest to one’s affection. 

c1175 Lamb, Hom. 5 We sulen habben ure heorte and 
habben godne ileafe to ure drihten. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 
24 Kyng Locryne’s herte was al clene vp hire y went. .[He] 
tho3te hire to spouse, so ys herte to hire dro3.. ¢1330 R. 
Brunne Chron, (1810) 253 Sir Edward .. His herte gaf tille 
dame Blanche, if hir wille wer perto. 1382 Wyciir Prov. 
xxiii. 26 Gif, sone myn, thin herte to me. ¢1450 Merlin 24 
So hadde Vortiger the hertys of the peple. 15390 SPENSER 
F. Q.1, xii. 40 Thrise happy man .. Possessed of his Ladies 
hart and hand. 1610 Suaxs. Tewzp. 1. i. 65 The verie instant 
that I saw you, did My heart flie to your seruice. 1676 
Wycnertey PZ. Dealer ui. i. (1735) 43, L have an Ambitien.. 
of losing my Heart before such a fair Enemy. 1711 ADDISON 
Shect. No. 18 ® 4 The Lover..gained the Heart of. his 
Princess. 1884 Epna Lyatt We Two xxv, Lady Caroline 
will quite lose her heart to you. 1886 Barinc-GouLp C77. 
Royal xxxiii, I1. 195 In matters of the heart... I am confused. 
1887 Epna Lyati Aut.-Errant ix. 69 She..won all hearts. 
1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. Pref. 28 Important for the 
cause which was nearest to his heart. 


b. Kindly feeling; cordiality, heartiness. rare. 
21656 Br, Hatt Zz in Satz. (1824) p. lv, His welcome to 
Waltham could not but want much of his heart without 
me. 1827 Scott ¥rnd. 7 Mar., I must say, too, there was 
a heart,—a kindly feeling prevailed over the party. 
ce. Susceptibility to the higher emotions; sensi- 
bility or tenderness for others; feeling. (Often 
qualified by indef. article or 70.) 

1735 Porr /£f. Lady 159 With ev'ry pleasing, ev’ry prudent 
part, Say, what can Chloe want?—She wants a Heart. 
1839 C. L. H. Perenpiex Crt. 7 ime QO. Charlotte (1887) Il. 
55 A total want of heart or filial affection. a1845 Hoop 
Lady's Dream xvi, But evil is wrought by want of Thought, 
As well as want of Heart! 1847 TENNyson Princ. vi. 218 
Our Ida has a heart. 1886 Mrs. ALEXANDER By Woman's 
Wt 11, viii. 266 Which would have been pain and humilia- 
tion to a woman of real heart and delicacy. 

11. The seat of courage; hence, Courage, spirit. 
Especially in to pluck wp, gather, keep (ap), lose 
heart. See also 48, 49, to have the heart, take h. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter cxi{i]. 8 Getrymed is heorte his. @ 1000 
Cxdmon's Gen. 2348 (Gr.) Heortan strange. c1250 Gen, & 
Ex. 3253 On and on kin, als herte hem cam, dat folc 
ilc in his weiz3e nam. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 28 King 
Robert .. That hardy wes off hart and hand. 1390 Gower 
Conf. 11. 12 He hath the sore, which no man heleth, The 
whiche is cleped lacke of herte. a@1400-30 Alexander 470 
‘Nay’, quod be comly kyng ‘cache vp pine hert’. 1450 
W. Somner in Your C. Eng. Lett. 4 Thanne his herte 
faylyd him. 1481 Caxton Godfrey cxlix. 221 They ran on 
them with grete herte, and slewe them som of them, 1530 
Pacsecr. 661/2 Plucke up thy herte, man, thou shalte be set 
at large to morowe. 1596 SPENSER State [rel. (Globe) 659 
To give harte and encouradgement to all such bold rebells. 
1607 SHAKS. Cor. I. iii. 212 Why, had your Bodyes No 
heart among you? @1700 Drypen //ector § Androm. 48 
Thy dauntless heart .. will urge thee to thy fate. 1776 
Burke Cory. (1844) II. 107 You have, however, heart to the 
last. 1850 Merivate Rom. Emp. (1865) I. x. 435 The 
Germans lost heart. 1863 Mrs, Gaskety Sylvia's L. (1877) 
247 Now, good-by..and keep a good heart. 1867 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. 1.v. 376 ASthelred seems to have plucked upa 
little heart. 1885 Sat. Rev. 24 Jan. 103/2 Its younger 
members, if brainless, are not without heart and pluck. 
1886 IF. L. SHaw Col. Cheswick's Camp. 11. 1.14 You put 
heart into me again, 

b. The source of ardour, enthusiasm, or energy. 
So zo have one’s heart in, put one’s h. into (a thing), 

1780 Map. D’Arsiay Lett. 22 Jan., I have so little heart 
in the affair, that I have now again quite dropped it. 1853 
Lytton My Novel 1. xii, His whole heart was in the game. 
1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton aston Carew I. x. 181 A man 
who puts his heart into all he does, 

12. The seat of the mental or intellectual facul- 
ties. Often = understanding, intellect, mind, and 
(less commonly) memory. arch. exc. in phrase dy 
heart: see 32. 

e950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xii. 40 Ofblindade ego hiora & 
onstidade hiora hearta pate ne zesead mid ezum & ongeattad 
mid hearta. cx175 Lamb. Hom, 121 Pe deofel ablende 
heore heortan pet heo ne cunnan icnawen ure helend. 
a 1200 Moral Ode 285 Ne mai non heorte it penche, ne no 
tunge ne can telle. ¢1300 Beket 1199 His hurte him 3af 
that hit was he. 1415 Rolls of Parilt. 1V. 85/1 As free mak 
I the, as hert may thynk, or eygh may see. 1576 GascoIGNE 
Steele Gl, (Arb.) 50 And me they found .. Whose harme- 
lesse hart, perceivde not their deceipt. 1602 SHaxs. //am. 
1.v. 121 Would heart of man once think it? 1611 Biste Hosea 
vii. 11 Ephraim is like a silly dove without heart [1885 2.V. 
understanding]. — Luke xxiv. 25 O fooles, and slow of 
heart to beleeue all that the Prophets haue spoken. 
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13. The moral sense, conscience. Now only in 


phrase my (his, etc.) heart smote me (him, etc.). 

1382 WycuiF 2 Sav. xxiv. 10 Forsothe the herte of Dauid 
smoot hym, aftir that the puple is noumbred, 1382 — 
1 Yohn iii. 20 For if oure herte shal reproue us, God is more 
than oure herte. ax699 Lapy Hatkett Awtobiog. (1875) 3 
‘That my owne Hart cannott challenge mee. 

*** Put for the person. 

14. Used as a term of endearment, often qualified 
by dear, sweet (see SWEETHEART), etc.; chiefly in 
addressing a person. 

c1305 St. Kenelm 142 in E, LE. P. (1862) 51 Allas, heo 
seide .. Pat mie child, mie swete hurte, scholde such ping 
bitide. c1350 Will. Palerne 1649 Whi so, mi dere hert? 
Ibid. 1655 Mi hony, mi hert, al hol pou me makest. ¢1374 
Cuaucer Compl. Mars 138 Alas whan shall I mete yow, 
herte dere? ¢1440 Partonofe 792 As ye byn hir hert swete. 
1494 Will of Combe (Somerset Ho.), My last derest hart 
& lady. c1g00 Me/usine xlv. 318 Adieu, myn herte, & al my 
joye. @1553 UDALL Royster D.1. iii. (Arb.) 25 Howe dothe 
sweete Custance, my heart of gold, tell me how? 1676 Beate 
Pocket-bk. in H. Walpole Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) 
III. 139 My dear heart and self and son Charles saw at 
Mr, Walton's the lady Carnarvon’s picture. 1677 “fist. to 
Yung. Maidens, Sweet Hearts..I have..composed this little 

300k, as a Rich Storehouse for you. 1719 HAmiLton //. to 
Ramsay 24 July x, Do not mistake me, dearest heart. 1855 
‘Tennyson Mazd 1. xvitt. vili, Dear heart, I feel with thee 
the drowsy spell. 


+b. Dear heart: a boon companion. Ods. 

1663 Drypen Wild Gallant 1. i, He’s one of your Dear 
Hearts, a debauchee. Jéid. 11. i, That you were one of the 
errantest Cowards in Christendom, though you went for 
one of the dear Hearts. 


15. As a term of appreciation or commendation : 
Man of courage or spirit. Often in nautical lan- 


guage ; cf Hearry C. 2. 
c1s00 Melusine xxi. 141 Whan the noble hertes herde hym 
saye thoo wordes they held it to grete wysedome of hym. 
1600 NasHE Szwzmer's Last Will Wks. (1883-4) VI. 104 
What cheere, what cheere,my hearts? 1610 SHaxs. 7Zemip. 
1. i. 6 Heigh my hearts, cheerely, cheerely my harts. 1627 
Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram. xiii. 61 Courage my hearts for 
afreshcharge. 1684 Mrriton Praise Vorksh. Ale (1697) 14 
Come here my Hearts, Said he. 1780 Cowrer Zable 7. 23 
History .. Tells of a few stout hearts that fought and died. 
a1845 Hoop Storm iv, Come, my hearts, be stout and bold. 
1863 Kincstey Water-Bad. vii, They were all true English 
hearts ; and they came to their end like good knights-errant. 
b. Hearts of Steel: the name of an agrarian 
organization formed by the Protestant tenants in 


Ulster in 1770. 

1772 Petition in Froude Jyed. 18th C, v. ii. (1881) II. 133 
It is not wanton folly that prompts us to be Hearts of Steel, 
but the weight of oppression. 1780 A, Younc Tour Jre?. 1. 
217 The hearts of steel lasted 3 years; began in 1770 against 
rents and tythes. 1807 VANCOUVER Agric. Devon (1813) 468 
The insurgent banditti of Tories, Hearts of Steel, Peep-o’day 
Boys, White Boys, etc. 1882 Lecxy Avg. 77 18th C. 1V. 303 
In the North the disturbances of the Hearts of Steel had 
just broken out. 


+16. As a term of compassion: Poor heart! (cf. 
poor soul, poor body). Obs. 


1599 SuHaxs. Hex. V, u1. i. 123 A poore heart, hee is so 
shak’d of a burning quotidian Tertian. 1668 Pepys Diary 
27 Dec., My wife and I fell out a little .. she cried, poor 
heart ! which I was troubled for. 1682 Bunyan /Joly War 
(Cassell) 91 Wherefore the town of Mansoul (poor hearts !) 
understood him not. 1749 Frecpinc Jom Yones x1. ii, The 
poor little heart looked so piteous, when she sat down. 

*#EK Something having a central position. 
17. The innermost or central part of anything ; 


the centre, middle. 

@ 1310 in Wright Lyric P, viii. 31 That ys in heovene hert 
in-hyde. @1328 Prose Psalter x\v[i]. 2 Pe mounteins shul 
be born in-to be hert of pe see. 1530 Patscr. 34 The herte 
of Fraunce. 158x Mutcaster osiffons xl. (1887) 228 In 
the hart of a great towne. 1658 CokaIne To W. Dugdale 
Poems 112 Our Warwick-shire the Heart of England is. 
1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk & Selv. 71 A bore through the heart 
or centre of the earth. 1722 Dr For Plague (1884) 30 The 
Heart of the City. 1855 C. BrontE V7/lette vi. 44, I got 
into the heart of city life. 1871 L. Srepuen Playgr. Europe 
v, We soon found ourselves in the very heart of the glacier, 

b. The part of any time or season when its char- 
acter becomes most intense (usually the middle 


part); the height, depth. 

1764 Mem. G. Psalmanazar 168 To send me away in the 
heart of a severe winter. 1844 DisraELi Coningsby vill. i, 
It was the heart of the London season, y 

18. esp. A central part of distinct conformation 
or character, as a. The pith of wood, the white 
tender part of a cabbage or the like, the core of 
an apple, etc., the receptacle or other central part 
of a flower; b. The central strand of a hawser- 
laid rope, round which the other strands are 
twisted; ¢@. The central solid portion or core of a 
twisted column (Knight Dict. Mech. 1875). 

1878 Lyre Dodoens 11. \xi. 402 The Roote. .hauing in the 
middle a little white, the whiche men call the Harte of Os- 
munde. 1596 Suaks. Merch. V.1. iii. 102 A goodly apple rot- 
ten at the heart. 168x W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 
715 The heart or pith of a tree, medulla. 1707 Curios. in 
//usb. & Gard. 45 A Flower is compos'd of,.the Cup .. the 
Leaves, and the Heart. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 155/2 Ropes 
formed in the most common manner, with three strands, do 
not require a heart, or central strand. 1866 Tyeas. Bot. 
166/1 Cabbage .. eaten ina young state .. before the heart 
has become firm and hard. did. 166/2 The heart, or middle 
part of the plant [Large-ribbed Cabbage] has..been found 
very delicate. 1875 Brprorp Sailor’s Pocket Bh. x. (ed. 2) 
360 Shroud-laid rope, 4 strands and a heart. 
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19. spec. The solid central part of a tree without 


sap or alburnum, Cf. HEARTWOOD. 

c1400 Maunpev.(Roxb.)ix. 35 Treesse.. failed in paire hertes 
and become holle within. 1523 Firzners. Hush. § 126 Get 
the stakes of the hert of oke. _ 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's 
Husb. 11. (1586) 103 The Elme..(as it is all hart) it maketh 
good tymber. 1659 Wittsrorp Scales Comimt., Archit. 16, 
3 kinds, v7z. heart of Oak, sap and Deal lath. 1760 New 
Song in Universal Mag. Mar. 152 Heart of oak are our 
ships, heart of oak are our men. 

b. Hence fig. Heart of oak: a stout, courageous 
spirit ; a man of courage or valour; a man of sterling 
quality, capable of resistance or endurance. (Cf. 
¥. caur d’or; also sense 15.) Also attrib. 

1609 Old Meg of Herefordsh. (N.), Yonkers that have 
hearts of oake at fourescore yeares. 1691 Woop A/¢h. O-von. 
II. 221 He was .. a heart of oke, and a pillar of the Land. 
1760 [see 19]. 1832 TENNYSON Buonafarte 1 He thought to 
quell the stubborn hearts of oak.. 1870 Dickens £. Drood 
xii, A nation of hearts of oak. 1895 Q. Rev. Oct. 320 
Thrashers, Whiteboys, Heart-of-Oak-boys .. and other off- 
spring of agrarian and political discontent. 

eK The vital part or principle. 

20. The vital, essential, or efficacious part; es- 
sence. (Often combined with other notions.) 

¢ 1533 Latimer Ser. § Rem. (1845) 237 God looketh not 
to the work of praying, but to the heart of the prayer. 1598 
Suaks, Merry W, 11. ii. 233 Now (Sir John) here is the heart 
of my purpose. 1653 Baxter Meth. Peace Consc. 44 The 
Heart of saving faith is this Acceptance of Christ. 1840 
Mrs. Browninc Drama Exile Poems 1844 I. 52 And from 
the top of sense, looked over sense, To the significance and 
heart of things. 1871 Darwin Life & Lett. (1887) ILI. 147 
Mr. Huxley's unrivalled power in tearing the heart out of 
a book. 1889 Jessorr Coming of ’viars ili. 122 The church 
of a monastery was the heart of the place. 

21. Of land, etc.: Strength, fertility; capacity 
to produce or effect what is required of it; ‘proof’ 
(of grass, etc.). Li (good, strong, etc.) heart: in 
prime condition. Ozt of heart: in poor condition, 
unproductive. 

1873 Tusser Hush. xix. (1878) 49 Land out of hart, Makes 
thistles a number foorthwith to vpstart. 1594 PLat Yewedl- 
ho. 1. 59 A fruitfull molde, and such as giueth hart vnto the 
earth. 1620 MarkHam Farew. Husé, 11. xi. (1668) 49 This 
..shall maintain and keep the earth in good heart. 1649 
Burne Lng. Lmprov. Impr. (1653) 139 To Vill it forth of heart 
is just as if you work an Ox off his legs. 1697 DrypEN Vir. 
Georg.1. 108 That the spent Earth may gather heart again. 
1704 Swirt Batt. Bhs. Misc. (1711) 231 Their Horses 
large, but extreamely out of Case and Heart. 1727-51 
Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Hops, If the hops be in good heart, 
manuring and pruning is most adviseable. 1805 ForsyTH 
Beauties Scot, 1. 263 The soil being kept in heart, or rich 
.. by superior agriculture. 1807 VANCOUVER Agric. Devon 
(1813) 212 The produce of upland hay varies according to 
the season, the heart, and condition, the land may be in. 
1856 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. XVII. 1.528 Such grass affords, 
as the farmers say, ‘no heart’—‘no proof’ in it. 1895 W. 
Rye /did. Mar. 5 In 1787 the heart of the land was so im- 
proved that Coke began to sow wheat. 

b. Hence, generally, /z heart: in good or sound 
condition. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 305 The Lees..keepe the Drinke in 
Heart, and make it lasting. 1703 Av? §& A/yst. Vintners 11 
The Lee, tho’ it makes the Liquor turbid, doth yet keep 
the Wine in heart. 

22. The best, choicest, or most important part. 

1589 Cocan Haven Health cxcv. (1636) 179 Creame. .is in- 
deed the very head or heart of Milke. 1603 KNoLLEs //is¢. 
Turks (1621) 528 ‘Vo deliver into his power the castle with 
the heart of the citizens, 

HEE Something of the shape of a heart. 

23. A figure or representation of the human 
heart ; esp. a conventionalized symmetrical figure 
formed of two similar curves meeting in a point 
at one end anda cusp at the other. Also, an object, 
as a jewel or ornament, in the shape of a heart. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 35 The seid broche herte of 
gold to be hange, naylyd, and festnyd vpon the shryne, 
1593 SHAKS, 2 Hen. V/, ut. ii. 107, I tooke a costly Iewell 
from my necke, A Hart it was bound in with Diamonds. 
1720 Mrs. Mantey Power of Love 1. (1741) 20 The Justs 
ended with his receiving a Heart of Diamonds from the 
Dutchess. 1766 Porny Heraldry (1787) 150 A Man's Heart 
Gules, within two equilateral triangles braced Sable. 1828-40 
Berry £ucycl. Her., Hearts are..met with in coat-armour, 
borne in several ways. 1834 L. Ritcuie Wand. by Seine 104 
At the foot of the tomb was another heart in white marble. 

24. A playing card bearing one or more conven- 
tionalized figures of a heart ; one of the suit marked 


with such figures; #/. the suit of such cards. 

1529 LATIMER 1s¢ Sev. on Card (1886) 27 Now turn up 
your trump, your heart (hearts is trump, as I said before), 
and cast your trump, your heart, on this card. 1599 ///st. 
Pope Foan Ajb in Singer Hist. Cards 259 Like the ace of 
hearts at Mawe. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., Oberon’s Palace 
(1869) 177 With peeps of hearts, of club and spade. 1712-14 
Pore Rafe Lock ut. 79 Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild dis- 
order seen. JZod, I couldn't follow suit; I hadn’t got a heart. 

++ 25. The sole of a horse’s foot. Ods. 

1523 Fitzuers, Hxsb, § 100 Morfounde .. appereth vnder 
the houe in the hert of the fote. 1737 Bracken Farviery 
Impr. (1757) I. 210 He has got a Prick thro’ the Sole or 
Heart of the Foot (as it is called), 

26. Naut. A triangular wooden block pierced 
with one large hole through which a lanyard is 
reeved, used for extending the stays; a kind of 
dead-eye. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine, Heart, a peculiar sort of 
dead-eye, somewhat fares the shape of a heart .. only 
furnished with one large hole in the middle, whereas the 
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common dead-eyes have always three holes. 1804 A. DuNcAN 
Mariner's Chron. Pref.17. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 
37 Lanyards, rove through iron-bound hearts. 

27. Mach. A heart-shaped wheel or cam used for 


converting a rotary into a reciprocating motion. 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Mech. 

28. Short for heart-shell (see 56). 

1750 R. Pococke Trav. (1888) 153, I found in the Quarries 
several of those bivalve petrifyed shells, call’d hearts. 

29. Short for heart-net (see 56). 

30. In names of trees and plants. 

Black-heart, White-heart, varieties of cultivated Cherry 
(see BLack a, 19, WuITEa.). Bleeding-heart (see BLEEDING 
Ppl.a.5). Floating heart, an American name for Lz- 
nanthemum (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1664 Evetyn Kad, Hort. (1729) 219 Black Cherry, Morellos, 
Black Heart, all good. 1803 t ABERCROMBIE Lv, Man his 
own Garitener (ed. 17) 674/1 Cherries.. White heart, Black 
heart, Bleeding heart. 

II. Phrases. 
* With governing preposition. 

31. At heart. In one’s inmost thoughts or feel- 
ings; in one’s actual character or disposition ; in- 
wardly, secretly ; at bottom; in reality. 

1735 Pore Zp. Lady 216 But every Woman is at heart a 
Rake. 1780 Cowrer Tadle T. 191 Patriots, who love good 
places at their hearts. 1 Macautay Hist. Eng. Il. 222 
It was certain that the King at heart preferred the Church- 
men to the Puritans. 1855 /dzd. xii. 11. 153 Rice was charged 
to tell James that Mountjoy was a traitor at heart. 1855 
Prescotr Philip I, wt. viii. (1857) 296 One cannot doubt 
that Philip was at heart an inquisitor. 

32. By heart. In the memory; from memory; 
by rote; so as to be able to repeat or write out 
correctly what has been learnt. Cf. F. par ceur. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 1494 She told ek al pe pro- 
phesies by herte, 1528 GarpInERin Pocock Rec. Ref I. 1. 
103 [We] rehearsed by heart the chapter Veniens. 1573-80 
Baret Alw. H 202 To learne by harte, or without booke..To 
say byharte. 1645 FuLLER Good Th. in Bad T, (1841) 15, 
I had said them [prayers] rather by heart than with my 
heart. 1682 WHELER Yourn. Greece Vv. 367 The Tragedians 
gat their Plays by heart. 1709 Prior Hans Carvel 13 
Whole Tragedies she had by Heart. 1739 Cuesterr. Let?, 
(1792) I. xliii. 138 Pray get these verses by heart against the 
time I see you. 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 339/2 Few 
lawyers know by heart the complicated statutes relating to 
Church matters. 

+33. For one’s heart. For one’s life; to save 
one’s life. See For grep. A. 9c. Obs. 

34. From one’s heart. Out of the depths of 
one’s soul; with the sincerest or deepest feeling. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. t. 93 And wee know 
.. that hee speakes from his heart. 1651 Sir E, NicHotas 
in N. Papers (Camden) I. 249, I wish from my hart Mr. 
Attorney had come away. 1665 Boye Occas. Re/i. ul. vi. 
(1845) 159 In such kind of Sermons, there is little spoken, 
either from the Heart, or to the Heart. 1840 CARLYLE 
Heroes ii. (1858) 234 If a book come from the heart, it will 
contrive to reach other hearts. 

35. In... heart. 

a. In (one’s) heart; in one’s inmost thoughts 
or feelings; inwardly; secretly ; at heart. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 48 zyf se yfela beowa Sencb 
on hys heortan and cwyp, min hlafurd uferad hys cyme. 
ens Cott. Hom, 219 [He] cwed an his herto, pat he 
wolde and eade mihte bien his sceoppende 3elic. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 2959 (Gétt.) Abraham syhid in his hert ful sare. 
a 1325 Prose Psalter lii{i].x Pe vnwys seid in his hert, God 
nis nou3t. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 64 Many one Which 
speketh of Peter and of John And thenketh Judas in his 
herte. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI, 127b, Whiche thyng 
in his harte, he moste coveted and desired. 1611 Biste 
Transl. Pref. 2 They..wish in their heart the Temple had 
neuer bene built. 1849 MacauLay zs¢, Eng. vi. 11. 105 Julian 
had..pretended to abhor idolatry, while in heart an idolater. 

+b. Jn all one's heart (transl. L. 2% toto corde): 
with all one’s heart (39 a). Ods. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter ix. x Ic ondetto de dryhten in alre 
heortan minre, 1382 Wycuir /é7d., I shal knoulechen to 
thee, Lord, in al myn herte, 1382 — ¥er. xxiv. 7 Thei 
shal turne a3een to me in al ther herte. 

ec. /n heart : in good spirits. So in phr. fo put 
in (or into) heart: to restore to good spirits. 

1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. tv. v. 78 Well, Petruchio, this has 
put me in heart. 1614 Rateicu Hist, World II. v. iii. § 15. 
442 His Armie must have somewhat to keep it in heart. 
1719 Dr For Crusoe ut. vy, Whether they were still in heart 
to fight. 1832 Ht. Martineau £éla of Gar. viii, 100 To 
put you in heart again. © 

d. In good condition : see 21. 


36. Near, next one’s heart: see Io, 4. 


+37. Of (all one’s) heart. With all one’s heart; 
sincerely, earnestly, Obs. (Cf. F. de tout mon coeur.) 

¢1380 Wycur Se, Wks. 111. 431 To holde religioun of 
Crist and love hym of hert sip. .Cristis religioun stondip in 
love of God of al our herte. ¢1400 Afol. Loll. 47, | cnow- 
lech of mowp & hert, me to hold pe same feip of be sacra- 
ment of pe Lordis bord. 

38. Out of heart. 

a. In low spirits; discouraged, disheartened. 

1586 J. Hooxer Girald. Jrel. viii. in Holinshed IU. g/2 
Perceuung them to be somewhat dismaied and out of heart. 
1690 W. Wacker /diomat. Anglo-Lat. 234 After he had 
lost his boy, he grew quite out of heart, r7xx tr. Weren/fels’ 
Disc. Logomachys 143 Pray, dear Good Sir, don’t be out 
of Patience, or out of Heart. 1882 TENNYSON Promise of 
May i. Wks. (1894) 300/t What is it Has put you out of 
heart? 189x Spectator 11 Apr. 497 The Regent is evidently 
out of heart, 

b. In poor condition: see 21, 
Vou. V. 
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39. With... heart. 

a. With (OE. mid) all one’s heart, With one’s 
whole heart, + With heart: with great sincerity, 
earnestness, or devotion ; now chiefly in weakened 
sense, with the utmost goodwill or pleasure. 

971 Blick?. Hom. 13 Herede heo hine..mid ealre heortan. 
c1ooo /ELFRIc Hom. 1. 420 zelyfst Su mid ealre heortan? 
c1220 Bestiary 171 To helden wit herte de bodes of holi 
k{ilrke. c1470 Henry Wadlace wv. 20 He luffyt him with 
hart and all hys mycht. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvil. 
xxxix, With all my herte I wyll, quod he, accepte Hym to 
my servyce. 1535 CoveRDALE Yer. xxiv. 7 They shal re- 
turne vnto me with their whole herte. 1598 SHaxs. Merry 
W.1. i. 86, I thank you alwaies with my heart, la: with my 
heart. 1606 — 7%, § Cr, ut. iii. 294 God buy you with all 
my heart. 1653 WALTON Angier ii. 44 Take one with all 
my heart. 185r Mayne Rew Scalp Hunt, vii. 60 ‘That 
I will promise you, with all my heart. 

b. With a heart and a half: with great plea- 
sure, willingly. With half a heart: halt-heartedly, 
with divided affection or enthusiasm. 

1636 MassinGer Gt, Dk. Florence 1. ii, Such junkets 
come not every day. Once more to you With a heart and 
a half, i faith. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. IIL. 587 Some 
naval officers..though they served the new government, 
served it sullenly and with half a heart. 1885 TENNYSON 
Let, to S. Cox 5 Aug., I thank you, as the Irishman says, 
“with a heart and a half’, for your volume of Expositions. 

** With verb and preposition. 

40. Find in one’s heart. To feel inclined or 
willing ; to prevail upon oneself (to do something) : 
now chiefly in negative and interrogative sentences. 

¢1440 [see Finp v. roc]. 1530 Patscr. 687/1 Thoughe 
you can nat fynde in your herte to honour hym for his 
owne sake. 1638 F. Junius Paint. of Ancients 316 Yet can 
these men finde in their hearts to boast. 1665 BoyLe Occas. 
Refi. w. viii, [One] that can find in his Heart to destroy 
Armies, and ruine Provinces. 1834 M. Scorr Cruise Midge 
vii. 122 Neither of us could find it in our hearts to speak. 
1883 E. BuackweLt Booth iv. 45 They could hardly find in 
their heart to disturb its peaceful surface. : 

4]. Have at heart. To have as an object in 
which one is deeply interested. 

1711 STEELE Sect. No. 20 P1 The Correction of Impu- 
dence is what I have very much at Heart. 1712 App1son 
Italy Wks. 1721 II. 138 The Pope has this design extremely 
at his heart, 1850 MrrivaLte Rom, Ems, (1865) 1. v. 199 
The Romans had no object more at heart than to obtain 
possession of this key to Gaul, 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 206 A matter which we have very much at heart. 

b. So, conversely, 0 de at the heart of. 

1824 Scotr St. Rovan’s iii, The interests of the establish- 
ment being very much at the heart of this honourable 
council. 

42. Lay to heart. To take into one’s serious 
consideration, as a thing to be kept carefully in 
mind; to think seriously about; to be deeply 
affected by or concerned about (a thing); vare/y, to 
impress it seriously upon another. 

1602 Dekker Sativom, Wks. 1873 I. 234 Captaine, I’m 
sorry that you lay this wrong so close unto your heart. 
1605 Suaks. JZacé. 1. v. 15 Lay it to thy heart, and fare- 
well; 161r1 Brste Mad, ii. 2 If yee will not lay it to heart, to 
giue glory vnto my name. 1802 Beppors //ygéia II. v. 21 
Many writers .. have laid it to the heart of mothers not to 
commit to hirelings the task of nurse. 1853 TrENcH Proverbs 
141 It contains..a lesson which I should do wisely and well 
at this present time to lay to heart. 1884 Century Mag. 
Oct. 942/2 Do not lay it to heart, my child. 

+43. Put or set to or on the heart; earlier 
equivalents of prec. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir A7fa/. ii. 2 3if 3e woln not putte on the herte, 
that 3e 3eve glorie tomy name. ¢1400 Afo/. Loll. 24 If 3e 
wil not sett to pe hert to 3ef glory to my name. /d/d. 34 
Son of man, putt to hert, and see wip pin een. .alle bings pat 
I spek to pe. 

44, Take to heart. To take seriously; to be 
much affected by; to grieve over; + to be zealous, 
solicitous, or ardent about (ods.). 

a@1300 Cursor M. 24010 Pat mast i tok til hert. 1535 
CoverDALE Ecc/. vii. 2 There is the ende of all men, and he 
that is lyuinge taketh it to herte. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. 
Trel. in Holinshed (1808) V1. 299 Whose death he is said to 
haue taken greatlie to hart. 1621 Burton Amat, Mel. 11. iii. 
vu. (1651) 352 But why shouldst thou take thy neglect, thy 
canvass so to heart? a1626 Bacon (J.),If he would take 
the business to heart, and deal in it effectually, it would 
succeed well. a@1647 CLareNDon //7st, Red. vin. § 257 It 
was very vehemently pressed by many persons .. and 
amongst those who took it most to heart, sir John 
Stawel was the chief. 1822 Lams “lia Ser. 1. Dream 
Children, Though I did not cry and take it to heart as 
some do.. yet I missed him all day long. 1865 TRoLLorr 
Belton Est. vi. 60 She had no idea when she was refusing 
him that he would have taken it to heart as he had done. 

*#* [With governing verb. 

45. Break the heart of. 

a. To kill, crush, or overwhelm with sorrow. 

See Break v. 7c. 

b. To accomplish the hardest part of (a task), 
to ‘break the back of’. 

1684 J. Scorr Chr. Life (ed. 3) 383 You must by this time 
have broken the Heart of the Difficulty of your Warfare. 
1828 Craven Dial, s. v.,‘T5 break the heart of a business’, 
to have almost finished it. 

46. Cry (cat, fight, plague, slave, tease, tire, 
weary, weep, etc.) one’s heart out: to cry (etc.) 
violently or exhaustingly; see the verbs. 

1606 Suaks. 7%. § Cr. m1, ii. 54 Nay, you shall fight your 
hearts out ere I part you. 1712 Swirt Let. to Mrs. Dingley 
25 Jan. (Seager), They have never paid him a groat, though 
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I have teazed their hearts out. 1885 Epna Lyacu J Golden 
Days I11. vii. 142, I could weep my heart out. 1886 Miss 
YoncE Mod. Telemachus 1. i, 15 Making him weary his 
very heart out. 

47. Eat one’s heart: to suffer or pine away 
from vexation or longing. See Eat v. 8c. 

1581 Petrie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 47 b, If you thinke 
to stoppe everie ones mouth: Which were to eate up your 
heart, as they say. 1591 SreNsER JV. Hudberd go4 To eate 
thy heart through comfortlesse dispaires. 1603 HoLtanp 
Plutarch’s Mor, 15 ‘ Eat not thy heart’, that is to say, 
offend not thine owne soule, nor hurt and consume it with 
pensive cares. 1890 W. A. WALLACE Only @ Sister? xviii. 
155 Why, there’s poor Aikone .. eating his heart out and 
getting no further, 

48. Have...heart. 70 have the heart: tobe 
courageous or spirited enough, to prevail upon 
oneself (to do something) ; also (in mod. use and 
chiefly in negative sentences), to find it in one’s 
heart, to be hard-hearted enough. 

1300 Cursor M. 11805 Hu had he hert to sced pair blod? 
1413 Pilger. Sowde (Caxton) Iv. xxxvili. (1859) 63, | am soo 
full of sorow, and of heuynes, that I haue no herte to speke 
to yow. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. vi. 12 All thoost shold 
haue the better herte to fyghte. 1594 SHaks. Rich. ///, 1. 
ii. 15 Cursed the Heart, that had the heart to do it. 1657 
North's Plutarch Add. Lives (1676) 44 The Turks being 
discouraged..had not the heart to defend themselves. 1716 
Avpison Freeholder No. 30 (Seager) One cannot have the 
heart to be angry at this judicious observer, 1780 Map. 
D’Arsiay Diary 6 Dec., I had no heart to leave .. Mr. 
Thrale in a state so precarious. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge 
xlviii, Have you the heart to say this of your own son, 
unnatural mother! 1882 TENNYSON Promise of May ut. 
Wks. (1894) 798/2, I hadn’t the heart or face to do it. 

b. Have, put (one’s) heart in, into: see 11 b. 

49. Take heart. To pluck up courage. (Also 
with qualifying adj.) Zo ‘ake heart of grace, etc. : 
see HEART OF GRACE, 

13.. Coer de L. 5757 They wer bolde, her herte they 
tooke. 1530 Parser. 748/1, I take herte, ze prens couraige. 
1590 SPENSER F. Q. m1. x. 26 Take good hart, And tell thy 
griefe. 1600 SHaxs. A. Y. L. tv. iil. 174 Take a good heart, 
and counterfeit to be a man. 1663 Butter //zd. 1, iii. 35 
Took heart again and fac’d about, Asif they meant to stand 
it out. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge (Libr. ed.) II. ix. 76 
‘Take heart, take heart. We'll find them, 

wee With another noun. 

50. Heart and hand. (Also w7th h. and hand.) 
With will and execution ; readily, willingly. 

a 1847 SurREY Poems, Lover describeth (Aldine) 79 And all 
the planets as they stand, I thank them too with heart and 
hand. 1847-78 HatiiweLt s.v., 70 be heart and hand, to 
be fully bent. 1884 7zzes (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 5/3 The 
woman said she would have admitted me ‘heart and hand’, 
only that her orders were peremptory. 


51. Heart... heart. 
a. Heart of hearts (orig. more correctly, heart 
of heart, heart’s heart): the heart’s core ; the centre 
or depth of one’s heart ; one’s inmost heart or feel- 


ings. Usually 27 one’s heart of hearts. 

1602 SHaks. Hav. ut. ii. 78, I will weare him In my hearts 
Core: I, in my Heart of heart, 1605 SyLvestER Du Bartas 
Il. iii. 11. Law 1287 O Israel .. in thy heart’s-heart (not in 
Marble) beare His ever-lasting Law. 1606 SHaks. 77. §& Cr. 
Iv. v. 171 From heart of very heart, great Hector welcome. 
a1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poews Wks. (1711) 39/1 Him deep 
engrave In your heart's heart, from whom all good ye have. 
1806 Worpsw. /utim. Jmmort. 190 Yet in my heart of hearts 
I feel your might. 1867 Trottore Chron. Barset 11. lxxiii. 
293 That she should be admitted to his heart of hearts. 
1895 Q. Rev. Oct. 298 In his heart of heart Froude would 
have admitted that. ; it 

b. A heart and a heart, a Hebraism = duplicity, 
insincerity. (Cf. 6 b.) 

c 828 Vesp. Psalter xi. 3 [xii. 2] Welure faecne in heortan 
and heortan spreocende. 1382 WycuiF Ps. xifi]. 2 Ther trec- 
cherous lippis in herte and herte speeken. 1583 HARSNET 
Serm. Ezek. (1658) 137 God doth abhor a Heart and a 
Heart, and his soule detesteth a double minded Man. 1611 
Brste 1 Chron. xii. 33 They were not of double heart [Hed. 
without a heart anda heart], 1633 Eart Mancu. AZ Mondo 
(1636) 86 A heart and a heart God cannot abide. 

[Heart and part: error for art and fart: Axt 16.} 

52. Heart and soul. 

a. The whole of one’s affections and energies ; 


one’s whole being. 

1883 Rita After Long Grief xxvi. 160, I saw that you 
were mine, heart and soul, as ever. 1884 77mes (weekly ed.) 
26 Sept. 6/2 The earnest actor who has heart and soul in his 
work. 

b. advb, With all one’s energy and devotion. 

1798 CoteripGE Lef#?, (1895) 261 Read it heart and soul. 
1845 M. Pattison Zss. (1889) I. 4 Entering heart and soul 
into the dust and heat of the Church’s war with the world. 
1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. xi. 329 He threw him- 
self, heart and soul, into every requirement of the time. 

e. attrib. Devoted and enthusiastic. 

1836 Darwin in Life & Lett. (x87) I. 275 The heart-and- 
soul manner in which he put himself in my place. 

KK Ty ejaculations of surprise and exclamatory 
tnvocations. 

53. + God’s heart !, + Ods heart!,’s heart, or 
simply + Heart! (obs.). Also, For Cod’s heart, 
Heart of God!, Ads my heart!, +My heart! (obs.), 
Dear heart! The commonest expressions now are : 
Lord (God) bless my (your, etc.) heart! ellipti- 
cally, Bless my (etc.) heart! See Buss v.! 9 and 
cf, Lirr, Soun. 


€1386 Cuaucer Miller's T, 629 Help, water! _ help ! 
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for goddes herte. 1573 Mew Custom u.. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
III. 37 Heart of God, man, be the means better or worse, I 
pass not, 1596 SHaks. 1 Hen. JV, 11. 1. 252 Heart ! you 
swear like a comfit-maker's wife, 1605 7ryall Chev. i. 1. 
in Bullen O. PZ. III. 306 S’hart, what a name's that! 168 
Drypen S%. Friar u. i, Heart! you were hot enough, too 
hot, but now. 1701 Cisper Love makes Man ui. 1, 27, I 
can't bear this! ’Sheart, I could cry for Madness! 1728 
Vanpr. & Cis. Prov, Husb. 1. i. 42 Odsheart ! this was so 
kindly done of you naw. 1732 Fietpinc Jiser v. i, Bless 
her heart! good lady! 1741 Ricwarpson Pamela I. 84 
Ad's my Heart ! I think it would be the best Thing. 1844 
Dickens Christmas Carol 161 Dear heart alive, how his 
niece by marriage started! 1862 Mrs. SEweLt Patience 
Hart xxv. 166 Bless your heart, child; you are a good girl. 
1886 Miss Broucuton Dr. Cupid II. vii. 164 She can no 
longer look upon me as a child, bless her old heart ! 
KEKE Pyoverbial phrases and locutions. 

54. a. One's heart +s in (at) one’s heels or 
hose, tis at the bottom of, or turns into, one’s hose, 
sinks in one’s shoes, etc. ; ludicrous intensifications 
of ‘the heart sinks’, connoting extreme fear or 
dejection. (See Boor sd.3 1b.) b. To have one’s 
heart in one’s mouth, one’s heart leaps into one’s 
mouth (throat), referring to the violent beating 
and apparent leaping of the heart under the in- 
fluence of a sudden start. So, to bring one’s h. 
into one’s mouth, make one’s h. leap out of one’s 
mouth, @. + To wear one’s h.in one’s mouth, to 
have one’s h. at one’s tongue’s end: to be always 
ready to speak what is in one’s mind. ‘| Zo carry 
one’s mouth in one's h.: to do the opposite of this, 
to conceal one’s thoughts, keep silence. d. One's 
h. zs in its right place: one’s sympathies. are 
rightly engaged, one means well. te. Zo have 
one’s h. upon one’s pouch: to be set upon one’s 
private profit. f. Zo wear one’s h. upon one’s 
sleeve : to expose one’s feelings, wishes, intentions, 
etc. to every one. g. Zo do one’s heart good: 
to make one feel better, gladdened, strengthened, 


etc. (see also GooD). 

a. ¢1430 Hymns Virg. 91 Myn herte fil doun vnto my 
too. 1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 30 Your hert is in your 
hose all in dispaire. 1548 Upatt Zrasm. Par. Luke xxii. 
174b, Petur beeyng feared with this saiyng of a woman.. 
as if his herte had been in his hele clene gon. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. & M, (1631) IIL. x1. 253/2 When the Bishop heard this, by 
and by his heart was in his heeles, and..he with the rest of 
the Court betooke them to their legges. c1600 7770 1. v, 
My hart is at the bottome of my hose. 1642 [see Boor sd,3 
tb.] 1682 N. O. tr. Botleau's Lutrin u. 174 Chear up, 
and pluck thy Heart out of thy Hose! 1888 Mrs. H 
Warp 2. Elsmere 11. 153 An expression which sent the 
sister's heart into her shoes, 

1548 Upatt Erasm. Par. Luke xxiii. 199 Hauyng 
their herte at their verai mouth for feare, they did not 
belieue that it was Iesus. 1601 W. Parry 7vav. Sir A. 
Sherley 16 It had been an easie matter to have found a com- 
pany of poore hearts neere their maisters mouthes. 1716 
Avpison Drummer t.i. (D.), I fell across a beam that jay 
in the way, and faith my heart was in my mouth; I thought 
I had stumbled over a spirit. 1809 W. Irvine Avnzckerd. 
(1861) 154 Antony .. sounded a charge with such a tremen- 
dous outset .. that it was enough to make one’s heart leap 
out of one’s mouth only to be within a mile of it. 1856 
Wuayte Metvitte Kate Cov. xiii, A ring at the door-bell 
brings everybody’s heart into everybody’s mouth. 1887 
Epona Lyauy Avt.-Errant xviii. 158 Francesca’s heart leapt 
into her mouth. 

c. cxs90 Nasue Pasguil’s Afpol. 1.Ciib, I will carrie 
my mouth in my hart..there is a time for speech, and a 
time for silence. 1592 — P. Penilesse Wks, 1883-4 II. 5 
A hare braind little Dwarfe .. that hath his hart at his 
tongues end. 

1809 Marxin tr. Gil Blas (K. O.), Heart lies in the 
right place. 1886 Scumitz tr. Stinde's Buchholiz Fam. 51 
Your heart is in its right place; if only you had the right 
words on your tongue, 

e. 1583 GoLpinc Calvin on Deut. clxxxviii. 1171 Hee 
was such a oneas had his tongue to sale, and his heart vppon 
his powche. 

1604 SHaks. Oth. 1. i. 64 ’Tis not long after But I will 
weare my heart vpon my sleeue For Dawes to peckeat. 1862 
Sata Seven Sons II. xi, 282 A. .ready-tongued man, wearing 
.-his heart upon his sleeve. 1891 Smites ¥. AZurray 11. 
xxxiv. 449 He did not wear his heart upon his sleeve. 

g. 1590 Suaxs. Mids. N. 1. ii. 73, I will roare that I will 
doe any mans heart good to heare me. 1824 Scorr Sv. 
Ronan’s vii, It’s done me muckle heart’s good. 


III. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

55. a. attrib. Of, for, or pertaining to (@) the 
physical heart, as heart-action, -beating, -disease, 
failure, -murmur, -pulse, -shape, -shock, -stroke, 
-throb, -valve, -wall; (b) the heart as the seat of 
emotion, etc., as heart-agony, -anguish, +-brest 
(=burst), -corruption, -grief, -grudge, -hardness, 
-hate, -heaviness, -tll, -religion, -service, -sorrow, 
-worshtp, etc., etc.; also, with vbl. sbs.: heart- 
bleeding, -heaving, -longing, -pining, -rising, -sink- 
eng, etc. 

1887 Cassell’s Fam. Mag. July 467/2 A belladonna plaister 
..to quieten pain and *heart-action. 1807 Worpsw, White 
Doe Rylstone tt, 102 That dimness of *heart-agony. 1710 
Puitivs Pastorals wv, 162 Who can relieve *Heart-anguish 
sore. 1593 NasHe Christ's T. Wks. 1883-4 1V. 248 This 
holy Father (with no little commiserate *hart-bleeding) be- 
holding [etc.}. ¢1340 Cursor M. 4283 (Trin.) What is 
more “herte brest Pen want of ping bat men loue best. 
a@1711 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 211 To temper all 
the Sisters *Heart-complaints. 1878 Browninc La Saisiaz 
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116 From the *heart-deeps where it slept. 1868 MiLMAN 
St. Paul's xi. 275 Elizabeth had no..comprehension of the 
*heart-depth of that Puritanism which thus opposed or 
slighted her mandates. 1864 TENNyson Sea Dreams 264 
He suddenly dropt dead of *heart-disease, 1580 HoLLyBAND 
Treas. Fr, Tong, Tristesse et douleur de cueur, sorowe, 
or *hartgriefe. 1671 Mitton Samson 1339 In my midst 
of sorrow and heart-grief To show them feats, and play 
before their god. 1877-87 Ho.insuep Chron. I. 53/2 
Which..was to them an occasion of *hartgrudge. ¢ 1550 
Cueke Maz?t. xix. 8 Moosees did suffer iou to loos iour- 
selves from yot wiifes for iour *harthardnes. 1863 A. B. 
Grosart Swall Sins (ed. 2) 50 note, The gushing lip-kind- 
ness with heart-hardness of many. 1875 TENNYSON Q. 
Mary ut. iv, A fierce resolve and fixt *heart-hate. ax 
Fox Hist. Yas. LT, iii. 210 (Jod.) With a *heart-hatred of 
popery, prelacy, and all superstition. 1600 Suaxs, 4. V.L. 
v. ii. 51 The more shall I to morrow be at the height of 
*heart heauinesse. 1751 SmotteTr Per. Pic. (1779) 1. viii. 
6s Frequent palpitations, *heart-heavings, and alterations of 
countenance, 1678 Bunyan Pilev.115 A life of holiness, 
*heart-holiness. 1892 G. E. Woopperry /xtvod. Lam's 
Elia p. xiii, That mournful fancy, that affection for things 
unrealized, which betray *heart-hunger. a 1605 MONTGOMERIE 
Flyting w. Polwart 302 The hunger, the *hart-ill, and the 
hoist still thee hald. 1884 Hupson Stud. Wordsw. 243 
The head-logic grows so out of proportion as to stifle and 
crush the *heart-logic. 1742 Younc N7. 7%. vi. 263 *Heart- 
therit wanting, mount we ne’er so high, Our Height is but 
the Gibbet of our Name. 1798 Soruesy tr. Wieland’s 
Oberon (1826) II. 21, I, who in every *heart-pulse feel her 
glow. 1788 S. Hayward’s Serm. p. viii, How truly his 
mind was bent in pursuit of *heart-religion. 1583 GoLpinGc 
Calvin on Deut, xxxvii. 222 Ye must looke whether ye haue 
not some *hartrisings and eagernesse in you. 1668 P/i/. 
Trans. 111, 859 The Interception of the *Heart-sap may 
have an effect analogous to the boring at the Heart. 1863 
G. Seton Law Her. Scotl. v. 192 This form .. tending to 
the pear-shape and *heart-shape. 1850 RoBERTSON Serv. 
Ser. mi. vi. (1864) 95 The man who has received the *heart- 
shock from which. .he will not recover, 1660 BaxTER CalZ 
Unconverted 158 They charge them with *heart-sins, which 
none can see but God, 1842 ManninG Sev. (1848) I. 38 
A heart-sin, indulged in secret, which eats into their whole 
spiritual life, 1879 Cur. Rossetti Seek § #. 312 Moments 
of keenest fear and utmost *heart-sinking. 1887 T. Harpy 
Woodlanders 111. xxi, They could read each other's *heart- 
symptoms like books, 1846 WuiTTIER Lines 2 He..felt the 
*heart-throb of the free. 1g09 Hawes Past. Pleas. xv. 
xxii, To devyde my joye and my *hert torment. 1856 
R. A. VaucHan Mystics (1860) I. 21 *Heart-weariness, the 
languishing longing for repose. c¢1400 Destr. Tvoy 10979 
Pantasilia.. Hit hym so heturly with a *hert wille, Pat he 
hurlit down hedlonges to the hard erthe, 1630 SANDERSON 
Serm. 11, 262 The lip-worship they may have .. but the 
*heart-worship they shall never have. 

b. objective and objective genitive, as heart-biting, 
-conner, -disposer, -searcher, -wringing sbs.; heart- 
affecting, -cheering, -dulling, -easing, freezing, 
-fretting, -hardening, -melting, -moving, -purify- 
ing, -stirring, -wounding, etc., etc., adjs. 

1563 Man Musculus’ Commonpl. 45a, He that made man 
-.is aptly called Cardiognostes, that is, The hart-conner. 
1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xii. 166 Consider..the hart- 
bitings.. which he indureth. 1654 Trapp Comm, Esther v. 2 
God the great Heart-disposer so ordered it. 1872 Brack 
Adv. Phaeton xxiii. 327 What bitterness and grievous 
heart-wringing. 

1880 SipNEy Arcadia ui. (1724) II. 431 What a heart- 
tickling joy it is. 31881 — AZol. Poctrie (Arb.) 23 This 
hart-rauishing knowledge. 1590 SpeNSER J’. Q. IL ii. 5 
With hart-thrilling throbs and bitter stowre. 1593 Drayton 
Essex Wks. 1753 1. 590 Heart-moving music. 1593 SHAKS. 
Lucr. 1782 Heart-easing words. 1594 SPENSER A soretti 
xxxix, A melting pleasance..me revived with hart-robbing 
gladnesse. 1596 —/’. Q.1V. v. 45 Disquiet and hart-fretting 
payne. 1607 SHaxks. Cor. tv. 1. 25 Thou hast oft beheld 
Heart-hardning spectacles. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 
iv. v, Sequestred from all company, but heart-eating melan- 
choly. 1632 Mitton L’Adlegro 13 In Heav’n ycleap’d 
Euphrosyne, And by men, heart-easing Mirth. 1644 Vicars 
Fehovah-Fireh 5 The Suns. .heart-cheering bright beams. 
1645 Quartes Sol. Recant. v. 67 The heart-corroding 
Fangs Of griping Care. 1659 D. Pett Jpr. Sea 304 One 
of the dreadfullest, and heart-bleedingest conditions that 
can bee seen. @1z71r Ken Hywinotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 II], 
112 Heart-melting Zeal. 1730-46 THomson Autumn 40 
A gayly-checker’d heart-expanding view. 1748 SMOLLETT 
Rod. Rand, \xi. (1804) 439 Heart-gnawing cares corrode 
my pensive breast. 178x Cowrer Hofe 714 In darkness 
and heart-chilling fears. 1784 Burns Comsmonpl. Bk. Sept., 
There is. .a heart-melting tenderness, in some of our ancient 
ballads. 1814 Scorr Wav. xxvii, The long and heart- 
sickening griefs which attend a rash and_ill-assorted 
marriage. 18291. Tayvtor Zxthus. v. (1867) 101 The heart- 
affecting elements of piety and virtue. 1848 BLAKEY /’7¢e-2w. 
ot These heart-stirring and delightful emotions. 

ce. Jocative and instrumental, Tn, at, from, with 
the heart; as to the heart: as heart-blow ; heart- 
angry, -burdened, -chilled, -deadened, -dear, -deep, 
-drawn, -free, full, -happy, -hardened, -heavy, 
-hungry, -sorrowing, -true, -weary, -wounded, 
-wrung, etc. adjs.; heart-eat vb. 

1622 Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman D' Alf. 1. 160, I was 
*heart-angry with my selfe, that I had told him so much. 
1731 Meptey Kolben's Cape G. Hope 1. 362 The coup-de- 
grace, or *heart-blow, as it is called, not being given them, 
they were taken alive from the wheel. 1646 CrasHaw 
Delights Muses (1652) 102 ‘The *heart-bred lustre of his 
worth. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hex. JV, u. iii, 12 My *heart-deere- 
Harry, 1609 Armin Maids of More-C/. (1880) 100 It is my 
loue .. that makes me step * Heart-deepe in disobedience to 
my mother. 1871 SwinpurNne Songs bef. Sunrise, Blessed 
among Women 106 Heavens own heart-deep blue. 1851 
D. Jerrotp St, Giles xi. 111 A deep, *heart-drawn sigh 
broke from him, 1630 Bratuwair Lng. Gentlem. (1641) 197 
They.,.cannot see..anything which likes them, but with 
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a greedy eye they *heart-eat it, 1830 I. Taytor Unitary. 
111 *Heart-fallen and sick of the profitless usages of devo- 
tion. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) II. 167 If indeed 
she be hitherto innocent and *heart-free. 1886 W. S. 
Gitpert Ruddigore (1887) 4 Rose is still heart-free. 1876 
T. Harpy Ethelberta (1890) 168 She was *heartfull of many 
emotions. 1623 PENKETHMAN Handf, Hon. ww. i, If thou 
would’st be *heart-happy, wealth despise. 1661 R. Daven- 
port City Night-cap 1. in Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 107 She that 
is lip-holy Is many times *heart-hollow. 1591 GREENE 
Maiden's Dreame xiii, *Heart-holy men he still kept at his 
table. 1880 W.S. Gitpert Patience 15 Do you know what 
it is to be *heart-hungry? 1727-46 THomson Svumer 
892 The *heart-shed tear, th’ ineffable delight Of sweet 
humanity. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, u. ii. 112 You clowdy 
Princes, and *hart-sorowing-Peeres. 1601 CuEsTER Love's 
Mart., K. Arth. xcvii, *Heart swolne heauinesse. 1602 
Warner Ab. Eng. x1. Ixviii, And theare did him the *heart 
trew King most kindly intertaine. 1840 Mrs. Norton 
Dream 12 Sinking *heart-weary, far away from home. 1820 
Ellen Fitzarthur 93 Floods of *heart-wrung tears, 

d. stmilative, as heart-fashioned, -leaved adjs. 
Also HEART-SHAPED, 

1786 Sir J. Hitt Brit. Herbal 359 The lower lip..is short, 
broad, and heart-fashioned. _ 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 630 The three species of cinchona.. the lance- 
leaved. .heart leaved..and oblong leaved. 

56. Special Combs.: + heart-bag, the pericar- 
dium; heart-bearer, + (@) a name of the Francis- 
can friars; (4) a name of the moth Axarta cordi- 
gera; heart-bird, the Turnstone, Strepsilas inter- 
pres (U.S.); heart-cake, a heart-shaped cake; 
heart-cam (see quot.) ; heart-clot, a clot of blood 
or fibrin formed in the heart, usually after death ; 
heart-cockle, a bivalve mollusc, /socordia cor, so 
called from its shape; + heart-lath, a lath made 
from the heartwood of the oak; heart-moth, the 
moth Dicycla Oo; heart-motion, the motion. 
generated by a heart-cam ; heart-net, -piece (see 
quots.); +heart-pit, the hollow in the middle of 
the breast at the bottom of the breast-bone; 
+ heart-purse, heart-sac, the pericardium; heart- 
seine, -shake (see quots.) ; heart-shell = heart- 
cockle; + heart-side, the left side; heart-sound 
(see quots.); heart-strand, the central strand of 
a rope: cf. 18b; +heart-strength, the central 
strength or fortress; heart-stroke, (a) the impulse 
of the contraction of the heart, apex-beat ; (0) = 
Angina pectoris ; heart-thimble (/Vaz/.), a heart- 
shaped thimble; heart-trace, ‘the record on 
smoked paper made by the needle of a cardio- 
graph’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); heart-urchin, a sea- 
urchin of the genus Spatangus, being heart-shaped ; 
a spatangoid; heart-warm a., warm-hearted, 
genuinely affectionate; heart-wheel = heart-cam ; 
+ heart-white, the white spot on a butt or target ; 
heart-yarn, the soft yarn in the centre of a rope. 

1668 Cucrerrer & Cote Barthol. Anat. i. vi. 100 The 
Watry Vapors of both the Ventricles, are congealed into the 
water of the *Heart-bag. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. 
(1573) 116b, The secte of the Fryers Minors (otherwyse 
called *hartbearers). 1844 De Kay Zool. N. York ut. 216 
Known under the name of Brant-bird, *Heart-bird, Horse- 
foot Snipe, and Beach-bird. 1756 Mrs. Brooke O/d Maid 
No, 36 (1764) 294 Delicate *heart-cakes, a penny a-piece, 
1885 Old Lond. Cries 29‘ Spanish Chestnuts’; ‘ Ripe Turkey 
Figs’; ‘Heart Cakes”, 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Heart- 
cam, a form of cam which serves for the conversion of 
uniform rotary motion into uniform rectilinear reciprocating 
motion. 1874 DuncLison Med. Dict. s.v. Polypus, Fibrinous 
concretions found in the heart, *Heart clots. 1854 Woop- 
warD Mollusca 1. 300 The *heart-cockle burrows in sand 
by means of its foot. 1479 Churchw. Acc. St. Mary Hill, 
Lond. (Nichols 1797) 94 For 4 cwts. of *Hertlaths, 1617 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 205 The studies to bee 
lathed with hart lath, 1737 Brapiey Ham. Dict.s.v. Build- 
ing, Heart Laths of Oak are one shilling and ten pence a 
bundle or hundred. 1869 E. Newman S7it, Moths 381 The 
*Heart Moth .. appears on the wing in July, and has oc- 
curred in the New Forest, 1829 E. Irvine Tales Times 
Mart. in Anniversary 283 Her spinning wheel was of the 
upright construction, having no heck, but a moveable eye 
which was carried along the pirn by a *heart-motion. 1884 
Knicut, Dict, Mech. Suppl., *Heart-Net, a [fishing] net 
with a leader and a bow! or pound, between which is a 
heart-shaped funnel. 1884 F. J. Britren Watch § Clockm. 
(ed. 4) 121 *Heart Piece, a heart-shaped cam used in chrono- 
graphs to cause the chronograph hand to fly back to zero, 
13.. K, Alis. 2250 He hit him thorugh theo *heorte put. 
1615 Crooke Body of Man 426 Hee thinketh that the water 
which is found in the *heart purse is a portion of our drinke. 
1896 Daily News 29 Dec, 3/2 ‘The heart had been slowly 
bleeding into the pericardium or ‘*heart-sac’..and no help 
would have availed to save her life. 1884 Knicur Dict. 
Mech. Suppl., *Heart Seine (Fishing), a species of seine, 
with a leader, heart, and pound secured by stakes so that 
the upper edge is floated at the surface and the lower touches 
the bottom. 1875 Lasterr 7%der 25 Timber having much 
*heart-shake. 1884 Sfon's Mech. Own Bk. (1886) 167 
‘Heartshakes : splits or clefts in the centre of the tree; 
common in nearly every kind of timber. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp.,* Heart-shells..always expressing what we call 
the figure of a Heart. 1580 Sipney Arcadia ut, (1724) 11. 
664 Closing her eyes, and turning upon her *heart-side. 
1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. 1X. 111 *Heart-sounds were clean 
and free from murmur, 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hleart| sounds 
.. are two in number, one dull and prolonged, the other 
shorter, sharper, and terminating more abruptly. They 
have been likened to the syllables tub, diip. c¢1860 H. 
Stuart Seaman's Catech. 52 The standing rigging is often 
made with four strands and a *heart strand. 1618 Botton 
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Florus WX. x. (1636) 205 Then assaulting the *heart-strengths 
of the Warre, he destroyed Avaricum. 1860 Chambers’ 
Encyctl. I. 254 Subject to fits of the *heart-stroke. 1874 
Duneuison Med. Dict. s.v. Heart, The Beating or Im- 
pulse of the heart, Heart-stroke, Apex beat .. against the 
arietes of the chest is mainly caused by the systole of the 
eart, which tends to project forwards. 1882 NaAres 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 37 The shroud is turned in. round 
a *heart thimble. 1843 Embrrron in Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Club M1, No. 11. 51 Amphidotus cordatus. Common * Heart 
Urchin. 1855 Kincstey Glaucus (1878) 167 The great 
eee heart-urchin (Sfatangus purpureus), clothed in pale 
ilac horny spines. 1787 Burns Farew. Brethren St. James's 
Lodge, Adieu! a *heart-warm, fond adieu! 1834 M. Scorr 
Cruise Midge (1863) 200 A shout of heartwarm and heart- 
felt gratitude. 1806 O. Grecory Mech. (1807) I. 203 
*Heart wheel is the name given in England to a well-known 
method of converting a circular motion into an alternating 
rectilinear one .. contrived we believe by Sir Samuel Mor- 
land about the year 1685. 1875 Ure’s Dict. Arts 111. 997 
‘The periphery of the heart-wheel .. is seen to bear upon 
friction wheels. 1600 Look about You xiv. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VII. 426 Ay, there’s the But, whose *heart-white if we hit, 
The game is ours. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., The 
*heart-yarn or centre, on which four-stranded rope is formed. 
b. In names of trees and plants; heart-cherry, 
a heart-shaped variety of the cultivated cherry ; 
heart-clover, Medicago maculata ; heart-leaf, (a) 
= prec. ; (6) an American species of Limnanthemum, 
also called floating heart; heart-liver = heart- 
clover; theart-nut, a name for the Cashew-nut, 
Anacardium ; heart of the earth, a popular name 
of Self-heal, Prunella vulgaris; heart-pea, heart- 
seed, a name for plants of the genus Cardiosfer- 
mum, especially of C. Helicacabum, from the heart- 
shaped scar which marks the attachment of the 
seed ; + heart-trefoil = heart-clover. 

1596 GerarvE Catal. Arborun (1876) 29 Clerasus| cordata 
matora, Great *hart Cherrie. 1655 Mourer & BENNET 
Health's Improv. (1746) 294 Heart-Cherries, because they 
are made like a Heart .. are the firmest of all other. c¢ 1000 
Sax, Leechd. 1. 16 Herba chamedris pet is *heortclefre. 
1794 Heart-clover [see CLover sd. 2]. 1854 THoreau Wal- 

‘vt ix, (1886) 178 A few small *heart-leaves and potamo- 

etons, 1794 Martyn Flora Rustica II, \xxvi, Heart 

‘edick ., others call it Heart Claver or Clover, which has 
been corrupted into *Heart Liver. 1568 Turner /erbal 
1. 5x Anacardium maye be called in Englishe *Hartnut 
of the likenes that it hath with an hart. 1597 GrerarDE 
Herbal u. Mii. § 2. 271 The blacke winter Cherrie is called 
..in English the Indian hart, or *hart Pease. 1731-68 
Mitter Gard. Dict., Cardiospermum, Hart Pea; by the 
inhabitants of America called Wild Parsley. /d7d., * Heart- 
seed with smooth leaves. 1866 Treas. Bot. 222 The common 
Heartseed. .sometimes called also Winter Cherry, or Heart 
Pea. 1597 Gerarne Herbal (1633) 1189 The *Hart Trefoile 
hath. .leaues ioined together by Soke on little slender foot- 
stalks, euery little leafe of the fashion of a heart, whereof it 
took his name. 1656 W. Cotes Art of Simpling 89 Heart 
Trefoyle is so called .. also because each Leafe containes 
the perfect Icon of an Heart, and that in its proper colour, 


viz. a flesh colour. 

Heart (hat), v. Forms: 1 hyrtan, hiertan, 
3 hirten, 3-5 hert(e-n, 5-6 hart, 6—- heart. [OE. 
hiertan, hyrtan:—*hertjan, *heortjan, f. hert, 
heort, HEART sb. (Cf. MHG. herzen, MDu. herten 
in same sense. )] 

1. trans. To give heart to, put heart into (a per- 
son, etc.); to inspire with confidence, embolden, 
encourage, inspirit, animate ; =HEARTEN I. arch. 

c897 K. Aitrrep Gregory's Past. viii. 53 Mid odrum 
worde he hierte. c¢ 1205 Lay. 25941 Beduer heo gon hirten 
mid hendeliche woorden. c 1250 Gen. & Ex. 1980 His sunes 
comen..And hertedin him. a 1300 Cursor M. 27296 Pat be 
oe -hert be sinful wel. c1400 Vwaine & Gaw. 1889 He 

erted so his cumpany, The moste coward was ful hardy. 
c1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. \xii. 115 (Gibbs MS.) Pis one 
thyng schulde stire & herte pin intencioun. 1540 Hyrve tr. 
Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom. (1592) Cj, Vhose that bee apt, 
should bee harted and encouraged. 1580 Sipney Arcadia 
ut. Wks. 372 Growing now so hearted in his resolution, 
1681 Coivit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 189 To sing and pray .. 
hearts them more when danger comes, Than others trumpets 
and their drums. 1830 Tennyson Poems 33 A grief not un- 
informed and dull, Hearted with hope. 

b. Const. to and inf, or subord. cl. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvut. i, (1495) 737 All 
beestys of the erthe ben..hertyd to gendre. ¢1449 Pecock 
Repr. i. v. 165 That he mai therbi be hertid .. for to serue 
God. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 262 Martyrs she harted 
to suffer ioyfuJly trybulacyons. 1600 Fairrax Tasso 1x. 
liii. 169 Harting the Pagans that they shrinked not. 1848 
Fraser's Mag. XXXVIIL 315 It was long before I was 
hearted to herd again in the woods by myself. 5 

4+2. Tosupply with physical strength or stimulus; 
to put (land) into good heart. Cf. HeARTEN v. 
3 b, Hearr sb. 21. Obs. 

1573 Tusser Hush. xlviii. (1878) 106 The land is well 
harted with helpe of the fold, for one or two crops. — 

3. To take to heart, establish or fix in the 
heart. (See also HEARTED 5.) 

1604 Suaks. Oth. 1. iii. 373, I hate the Moore. My cause 
is hearted; thine hath no lesse reason. 1633 ‘I. Apams 
Exp. 2 Peter ii. 6 There is one thing, if we hear it, and 
heart it, enough to fright us all. 

b. To establish as central or essential. rare. 

1884 Browninc Ferishtah, Two Camels 84 She richness 
hearted in such joy Is in the knowing what are gifts 
we give. : 

+c. To utter with the heart or org Shes 

1642 S. Asne Best Refuge for Oppressed 48 Mt will not 
sufficient to say a Pra vies to word it before the Lord; 
but we should rather t it before God in holy prayer. 
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4. Building. To fill wp the central space within 
(a pay of masonry) with rubble or similar mate- 
rial. Also with 77. 

1776 G. SempLe Building in Water 49 We..laid a Course 
of large flat Stones, and filled and hearted them in close 
about the Pile, /did. 79 ‘Vhey hearted their Walls with 
their Spawls and smallest Stones. 1892 Gd. Words Feb. 
103/r It was enough to ‘heart’ the embankment with clay, 
and protect it outside with heavy stonework. _ 

5. zntr. Of a plant, esf. cabbage, lettuce, etc. : 
To form a ‘heart’ or close compact head; to have 
the leayes growing into a firm dense globe. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 166/1 Cabbages are preferred when ., 
thoroughly hearted and blanched. /é7d. Heading or heart- 
ing cabbages. 1887 Gardening 17 Dec. 569/1 The cabbages 
heart sooner by two or three weeks, 


Heart-ache (ha-t)#k). [f. Harr sd. + Acuu.] 

1. Pain in the heart ; formerly = HeArreurn 2, 

c1ooo Sax. Leechd. 1. 192 Wid heort ece, zenim pysse 
ylean wyrte. 1685 Cooke’s Marrow Chirurg., Physic i. v. 
526 Heart-ach Fever is caused by the Pancreatick Juice 
getting a corroding quality. 

2. Pain or anguish of mind, esp. that arising from 
disappointed hope or affection. 

1602 SHaxs. //am. ui. i. 62 The Heart-ake, and the thou- 
sand Naturall shockes That Flesh is heyre too. 1749 Fievp- 
ING Tome Jones v. vi, Many bitter heart-achs, that Fortune 
seems to have in store for me. 1875 J. H. Benner Winter 
ATedit, 11. xi. (ed. 5) 373 ‘The anxieties and heartaches that 
are inseparable from our arduous career. 

So Hea‘rt-aching v//. 56.= HmArt-ACHE; Hea‘rt- 
aching ///. a., causing heart-ache, distressing. 

1650 Husserr Pill Formality 227 Many a groan, many 


a sigh, and heart-aking. Eg Bows, Ulyss. W. i. 175% Vf 
Wi 


ever maid was yet belov’d. th such Heart-aking, eager, 
anxious Fondness. 1882 Serjr. BALLANTINE L-xfer. xxiii. 
229 ‘he heart-aching that is concealed within the glare and 
tinsel exposed to the audience. : 


Heart-bag, -bird, etc. : see Hmarr sd. 56. 

Hea'rt-beat. [See Brar sd.16.] A beat or 
pulsation of the heart ; 4g. an emotion ; ¢rams/. an 
extremely brief space of time. 

1850 Marc. Futter Wom. r9th C. (1862) 211 Those who 
do not know one native heart-beat of my life. 1855 Loner. 
Hiaw. xxi. 218 Speaking many tongues, yet feeling But 


one heart-beat in their bosoms. 1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 
584/r In another heart-beat the whole .. valley was afloat. 


Heart-blood, heart’s-blood. Blood from 
the heart; blood shed in death, life-blood ; hence, 
vital energy, life. 

a1240 Ureisun in Cott. Hom. 191 Al min heorte blod to 
6e ich offrie. a1300 Cursor M. 17136 For be i gaf mi hert 
blode. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, Feb. 243 My hartblood 
is welnigh frorne. 1688 Bunyan Heavenly Footman (1886) 151 
‘Thy sins are washed away with His heart-blood. a 1723 Ld. 
Thomas & Fair Ellinor xvii. in Allingham Ballad Bk. (1864) 
239 O dost thou not see my own heart’s blood Run tricklin 
down by my knee? 1815 I’. Jerrerson Wit. (1830) IV. 
250 The cement of this Union is the heart-blood of eve 
American. 1878 B. Taytor Deukalion 1. v. 128 The pas | 
of human heart’s-blood comes to dim My crystal eyesight. 

Wf. 

1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. 11. i, 34 The mortall Venus, the 
heart bloud of beauty, 1627 CresweLt Sf. in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1659) 1. 506 Justice..is the Life and the Heart- 
blood of the Commonwealth. 1875 LowreLtt Ws. (1890) 
IV. 397 Creations which throbbed with the very heart’s- 
blood of genius. 


Heart-bond. [See Bonn s.17,13.] a. A 
union of hearts, betrothal. b. (See quot. 1851.) 

1823 in Crabs Technol. Dict. 1851 Dict. Archit., Heart- 
bond, the construction of walling in which two stones side 
by side form the width of the wall, and a third stone of an 
equal breadth is put over the joint in the course above. 
1887 W. S. Gupert Ruddigore 32 Our plighted heart-bond 
gently bless. 

Hea‘rt-bound, 7/7. a. [See Bounp Z/. a.?] 
Bound in heart, having the heart bound: a. Hav- 
ing the heart enchained or entirely devoted (¢o an 
object). +b. Having the heart shut up or fast-closed 
(4o a person) ; pitiless, hard-hearted (ods.). 

1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 92 Her, who both them did 
possesse As heart-bound slaues, 1616 T. Apams Seri. 
Wks, 1861 I. 169 The most laxative prodigals, that are 
lavish. .to their lusts, are yet heart-bound to the poor. 1618 
T. Gatnsrorp Hist. P. Warbeck in Select. Harl. Misc. 
(1793) 82 Because she should not think him barren of educa- 
tion, nor heart-bound to his ambitious designs. 

Hea‘rt-break, sd. (a.) [See Break sb.1] 

A breaking of the heart; great and overpower- 
ing sorrow, such as breaks the heart; overwhelm- 
ing distress of mind. ’ 

1583 Banincton Commandm. vii. (1637) et Those griefes, 
cares, heart-breakes, and sorrowes, which are incident 
daily to maried folks. 1598 Suaxs. Merry W, v. iil. 11 
Better a little chiding, then a great deale of heart-breake. 
1624 Heywoop Gunaik. m1. 130 [This] deformitie being 
a sorrow to the father, and almost a heart-breake to the 
daughter. 1828 Scorr Aunt Marg. Mirr.i, The poor girl 
- died of heart-break. 

+B. adj. Heart-breaking. Ods. 

1586 Wanner Alb. Eng. w. xxii. 105 Shunne Jelousie 
that heart-breake loue. 1 T. Mfouret] Si/k-wormes 
63 The hart-breake crush of melancholies wheele. 

So Hea‘rt-break v. (nonce-wd.) trans., to break 
the heart of. Hea'rt-breaker, a. one who breaks 
hearts; b. a curl, a love-lock: by Butler used 
contemptuously of Samson’s long hair. Hearrt- 
breaking vb/. sb, = HeEART-BREAK sb. Hearrt- 








HEART-BURNING. 


breaking 7//. a., causing intense sorrow or 
crushing grief, extremely distressing; hence 
Hea 'rt-breakingly adv. 

1792 Burns What can a young Lassie do iv, V'1l cross him, 
and wrack him, until I *heart-break him. 1663 BuTLer 
Hud. 1. i, 253 Like Sampson’s *Heart-breakers, it grew In 
time to make a Nation rue. @1687 Cotron Poet. Wks. 
(1765) 124 A red Heart-breaker next she mow’d off, A Wart 
that Dido was full proud of. 1863 V. & Q. 3rd Ser. IV. 30% 
We don’t refer to the ball-room butterfly. . but to the regular 
professional heart-breaker. 1606 SuHaxs. Ant. & C/.1. il. 74 
It is a *heart-breaking to see a handsome man loose-Wiu'd. 
€1610 Sir J. Metvit Merz. (1683) 56 They took them to the 
fields to her Majesty’s great dissatisfaction and heart- 
breaking. 1885-6 SpuRGEON 7veas. Dav. Ps. cxli. 5 Head- 
breaking and heart-breaking attend the anointings of the 
riotous. 1591 SPENSER 7¢ares Muses 6 Making your musick 
of *hart-breaking mone. a1711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 I. 163 Nothing can more Heart-breaking Grief 
excite, Than utmost Love, repaid with utmost Spite. 1886 
Annie Tuomas Reigning Favourite ut. ix. 169 Dull, level 
tones that were *heart-breakingly significant. 

Hea‘rt-broke, a. Archaic variant of next. 

1636 W. Denny in Ann. Dubrensia (1877) 14 At last 
downe falls The heart-broke Hare. 1711 Swirt Let. to 
Mrs. Yohnson g Feb. Wks, 1778 XIV. 164 They say the old 
King is almost heart-broke. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Seraphim 
Poems I. 116 He seemeth dying..heart-broke by new joy 
too sudden and sweet. 

Hea‘rt-broken, ¢. [f. Hearts). + Broken.] 
Having a broken heart, broken-hearted; over- 
whelmed with anguish, despair, or crushing grief. 

¢1586 C’ress Pembroke Ps. ut. vii, The sacrifice that God 
will hold respected, Is the heart-broken soule. 1694 Woop 
Life 14 Sept., Benjamin Wood. .died of a feaver, and hart- 
broken. 1752 YounG Brothers iv. i, He views, with horror, 
what mad dreams have done, And sinks, heart-broken, on 
a murder’d son. 1872 Baker Wile Tribut. xviii. 319 They 
were heart-broken at the idea of losing their animal. 

b, ¢ransf. Said of a person’s feelings, acts, etc. 

1832 J. M. Reynotps Méserrimus (1833), I stood before 
you in heart-broken penitence. 1834 CamMpBeLL Life Mrs. 
Siddons I. vi. 139 To make us weep over the heart-broken 
death of Katharine. 1844 Marc. Futter Wowz. 19th C. (1862) 
60 In low heart-broken tones [he] tells her of Heaven’s will. 

Hence Hea‘rt-bro:kenly adv., -bro‘kenness. 

1881 D. C. Murray Yoseph’s Coat xxviii, Quite heart- 
brokenly penitent. 1882 J. Parker Afost. Life I. 95 Who 
has felt heart-brokenness on account of sin? 

Heartburn (ha‘itbz1n), sé. Also 3 herte-bren. 
[f. Hear s6.+ Burn sd.3 Sense 2 translates Gr. 
xapitadyia in Galen: cf, Heart sd. 4.] 

+1. Burning of heart ; fire of passion. rare. 

¢ 1250 Gen, & Ex. 4054 De 3inge wimmen of din lond .. de 
cumen brewen herte-bren. f 

2. An uneasy burning sensation in the lower 
part of the chest, due to putrefactive fermentation 


of the food in the stomach ; cardialgy. 

1597 GeRARDE Herbal ul. cxxxvi. 414 Small stonecrop. .is 
good for the hart-burne. 1620 VeNNER Via Recla vil. 142 
It is of singular force against the heart-burne. 1710-11 
Swit Lett. (1767) II. 105 Congreve’s nasty white wine 
has given me the heart-burn. 1789 W. Bucuan Dom. Med. 
(1799) 419, I have frequently known the heart-burn cured. . 
by chewing green tea. 1880 Beate Slight Ailmt. 93 Chalk 
or magnesia is taken for the relief of the Heartburn. 

3. Kankling jealousy, discontent, or enmity; = 
HIEART-BURNING 5d. I. 

1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's Met, 1. (1626) 42 Faire Herse’s 
happy state such heart-burne breeds In her black bosom. 
1748 RicHArpson Clarissa (1811) Il. 78 Not without a little 
of the heart-burn. 1862 H. Aint Carr of Carrlyon MI. 253 
Was so poor a triumph worth the exchange to an existence 
of struggle, and heartburn, and unrest ? 


+Hea‘rt-burn,z. Oés. [f. Hearrsd. + Burn v.; 
cf, HEART-BURNING Jd.] 
1. trans. To affect with heartburning ; to render 


jealous or grudging. 

c1ggo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 86 Not being 
able to reconcile them .. for the greate hatred which harte- 
burned them. 1599 Suaxs. Much Ado i. i. 4 How tartly 
that Gentleman lookes, I neuer can see him, but I am heart- 
burn’d an howre after. 1669 SHapweLt 2. ShepfA. u. Wks. 
1720 I, 241, 1 had been most abominably heart-burnt, if I had 
kept it in: this Love-passion [etc.]. , 

3. To regard or treat with jealous enmity. 

1612 I. TayLor Comm. Titus ii. 4 To quippe, raile, heart- 
burne their betters, 1612-15 Be. Hari Contempl., N. T.1v. 
iv, He once reverencd him .. whom now he heart-burns as 
an enemy. 


Heart-burning (hautbziniy), sd. [f Hear 
sb. + Burnine v6b/. s6.] 

1. A heated and embittered state of mind, which 
is felt but not openly expressed ; jealousy or dis- 
content rankling in the heart ; grudge. 

1513 More Rich. I//, Wks. 38/1 A long continued grudge 
and hearte brennynge betwene the Quenes kinred and the 
kinges blood. 1661 MARVELL Corr. xxxii. Wks. 1872-5 JI. 
76 Lest there should be any new feud or hart-burning occa- 
siond thereby. 1809 W. Irvine Knickerd. (1861) 107 Which 
outrages occasioned as much vexation and heart-burning as 
does the modern right of search on the high seas. 

b. #/. Feelings of this description ; grudges. _ 

1605 2 Vunat. & Bloodie Murthers (Collier) 31 Their 
seuerall seruants could not agree one with another, but would 
expresse their heart-burnings. 1768 Boswert Corsica il. 
(ed. 2) 120 There was nothing but heart-burnings, and 
miserable dissensions. 1874 Burnanp My Time iii. 23, | was 
manager of a theatre where there were neither heart-burn- 
ings nor jealousies. 

= HEARTBURN 5b. 2. Obs. 

xsgt Percivatt Sf. Dict., Azedia, sharpnes, ee of 
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stomack, hartburning. 1635 Swan SZec. AZ, vi. § 4 (1643) 262 
Lettice..cooleth a hot stomach called heart-burning. 1747 
Wes ey Prim, Physic (1762) 74 The Heart Burning, asharp 
gnawing Pain at the Orifice of the Stomach. 
attrib. 1607 TorseLy Serpents (1658) 749 The hearts of 
them that die of the heart-burning disease. 

Hea‘rt-burning, ///. a. [f. Huanr sd. + 
Burnine ffl. a.] ‘That inflames, kindles, or con- 
sumes the heart ; distressing the heart. 

1588 Suaks. ZL. L. L. 1. i, 280 Thine in all complements of 
deuoted and heart-burning heat of dutie. 1590 SrpENSER 
F. Q. u. vii. 22 Disloyall ‘Treason, and hart-burning Hate. 
1821 Byron ¥uan v. xxiv, Swallowing a heart-burning sigh. 

Heart-cake, -cam, -cherry, -clover, 
-cockle, etc.: see Heart sé, 56. 

Hearted (hated), A/a. [f. Huarr sd. and 
v.: see -ED!, 2,] 

1. Having a heart ; esp. in parasynthetic comb., as 
FAINT-HEARTED, HARD-HEARTED, etc., q.v. 

c1z05 [see HARD-HEARTED]. a@1225 Ancr., X. 118 Mine 
leoue sustren..loked bet 3e beon..swete & swote iheorted. 
a1529 SKELTON Col. Cloute 169 They are good men Much 
herted like an hen. 1577-87 HouinsHEp Chvoz. ILI. 1176/1 
Which answer of so nate an hearted princesse .. mooued a 
maruellous shout. ¢1825 Brppors 7orrismond 1. iii, If 
this man should be Vain, selfish, light, or hearted with a 
stone. 1860 DeLtamer Azfch. Gard. 56 In cutting a hearted 
cabbage. 

+2. Sagacious, wise, prudent; = HEARTY a. 2. 

1388 Wycur Yod xxxiv. 10 Therfor 3e men hertid [g/oss. 
that is, vndirstondinge] here 3e me, 

+ 3. Full of heart, spirited, courageous. Obs. 

1538 Letanp /ti. V. 26 Coltes. . better fed then harted or 
apt for War. 1595 SourHweELL Sé. Peters Compl. 7 O coward 
troups, far better arm’d then harted. 

4. Having the shape of a heart; cordate. 

1834 Piancnté Brit. Costume 199 The steeple head-dress, 
which succeeded the horned or hearted shape. a 1864 
Lanpor (Webster), With hearted spear-head. 

5. Fixed or established in the heart. 

1604 Suaks, O¢h. 111. iii. 448 Yield vp (O Loue) thy Crowne, 
and hearted Throne To tyrannous Hate. 1850 ‘TALFouRD 
Lett. Lamb vii. 67 A deep and hearted feeling of jealousy. 

Hence -heartedly, -heartedness in comb. 

1583 [see HARDHEARTEDNESS]. 1585 T. WASHINGTON tr. 
Nicholay’s Voy. 1. xix. 23 So fainte heartedlie to surrender 
themselves. 1884 J. Parker Afost. Life III. 93, I ask for 
great-heartedness—all but infinite heartedness, that will 
listen to all kinds of people. 

Hearten (hait’n), v. Also 6-7 harten. [Ex- 
tended form of HEART v. ; see -EN 5 2.] 

1. ¢rvans. Yo put heart into, give heart to (a per- 
son, etc.) ; to inspire with confidence, embolden, 
encourage ; torouse to fresh energy or enthusiasm ; 
to inspirit, animate, cheer. 

1526 R. Wuytrorp Jartiloge (1893) 182 Saynt Cicily 
hertned them vnto martyrdom. 1553 T. Witson 7hed. 
115 b, Because I have halfe weried the reader witha tedious 
matter, I wil harten him agayne with a merye tale. 1650 
Futter Pisgah u. 61 Where God .. heartened his own 
people .. by drying up the waters of Jordan. 1777 Burke 
Let. Sheriffs Bristol Wks. 111. 156 One of a noisy multi- 
tude to halloo and hearten them into doubtful and 
dangerous courses, 1855 Browninc Gram. Funeral 76 
Hearten our chorus! 1859 SmiLes Self-Help xi. (1860) 293 
Encounter with difficulties will train his strength. . hearten- 
ing him for future effort. 

b. Const. inf 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 945 This [token] did hearten 
him, .to follow his purpose. 1683 Afol. Prot. France iii. 
[They] heartened him by their advice to pursue his Hellish 
Design of stabbing the King. 188: Exiz. R. CuapmMan 
Master of All \. 77 The slant rays. .heartened the robins to 
chirp their merriest. 

ec. refi. 

1571 Goxpinc Calvin on Ps, vii. 1 Too thentent he may 
harten himselfe unto boldnesse. 1708 Stannorr Paraphr. 
(1709) IV. 503 Let us hearten our selves with their Assistance 
against Temptations. _ 1806-7 J. Brresrorp Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) x1. Concl., How long a time you will 
require to hearten yourself for the next consultation. 

2. With ady. a. Zo hearten on: to encourage, 
inspirit, incite, stimulate. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions u. x. 221 The princes 
and capitaines .. crye vnto their men, and harten them on. 
ax690 Rusuw. /7ist, Coll. (1721) V. 358 The Train-Band.,. 
kill’d a Ballad-Singer with one Arm, that was heartning on 
the Women [rioters]. 1878 Bosw. Smit Carthage 259 
Meatenite on his men, till he dropped exhausted from his 
saddle, 

b. To hearten up: to animate, cheer up. 

1590 Martowe Law. J/, m1. ii, Hearten up your men. 
1674 R. Goprrey /7. & Ab. Physic 76 The Doctor heartned 
him up, and admonishbt him not to Jet in fears. 1724 De 
For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 185 They boasted of the victory 
to hearten up their friends. 1849 Grore Greece u. Ix. 
(1862) V. 292 Marshalling the troops, heartening up their 
dejection. 

ce. vefl. and intr. for refi. To rouse oneself from 
despondency ; to take fresh heart or courage, regain 
one’s spirits, cheer up. 

1708 Motrevux Rabelais iv. xxiv. (1737) 101 Who is fain 
to drink to hearten himself up. 1874 T. Harpy Far _/r. 
Madding Crowd (1889) 308 Do hearten yourself up a little, 
ma'am, 1883 Sunday Mag. Dec. 751/2, | heartened up a 
good bit. 1891 Atkinson Last Giant Killers 136 ‘ Hearten 
up, my sweet’, he said. 
+3. To give physical strength or stimulus to: a, 
To strengthen with food or nourishment. Ods. 

_ 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 110 Good Ale, which 
inwardly must hearten him. 1616 Surry. & Marxu. 
Country Farme 82 Peacocks are verie sicke when they 
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moult, and then they must be heartened with Honey, 
Wheat, Oates, and Horse-beanes. 1693 Sir T. P. Brount 
Nat. Hist. 118 Messengers..take of it [opium] to hearten 
themselves. 1748 Anson's Voy. u. viii, 220 Of great service 
both in lengthning out our store of provision, and in heart- 
ning the whole crew with .. palatable food. 1792 OsBaL- 
piston Brit. Sportsman 74/1 A composition given to 
hearten and strengthen them. ho 

+b. To put (land) into good heart; to fertilize 
with manure. Cf. Heart v. 2. Ods. 

1594 Prat Yewell-ho. 1. 49 These being returned vppon 
the grounds .. do helpe in some measure to harten them 
again, 1601 CornwaLLyes Disc. Seneca (1631) 34 But 
rather hearten our soils and make us shoot up. 1622 May 
Virg. Georg. (J.), The ground one year at rest ; forget not 
then With richest dung to hearten it again. . 

+e. To supply (liquor) with stimulant quality. 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. 293 Makes most delicate Punch ; 
but it must have a dash of Brandy to hearten it, because 
this Arack is not strong enough. 

4. transf. in weaker sense: To strengthen, help 


on, further, promote. Oés. 

1615 T. Apams Sfir. Navig. 4 Somewhat to hearten the 
probability of this opinion. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. 
Addit. i. (1654) 384 His offensive marriage with his Neece 
is hartned by asophisticall pleader. ’ 

Hence Hea‘rtened f//.@. Hea'rtener, one who 
heartens, encourages, or cheers. Hea'rtening vol. 
sb., encouragement, stimulus, renewal of strength 
or spirits. Hea‘rtening ///. a., that heartens, 
stimulates, etc. : see senses of vb. 

1649 Lanc. Tracts (Chetham Soc.) 223 The *heartned old 
man quickly left me. 1601 F. Gopwin Bfs. of Eng. 514 
He was a great *hartner of King John against the Pope. 
1896 Advance (Chicago) 12 Nov. 662 What the world most 
greatly needs is hearteners, not dishearteners, 1581 Mut- 
CASTER Positions xxxvii. (1887) 151 Without any either 
great feare, or much *heartening. 1616 Surry. & Marku. 
Country Farme 10g Which exceedeth all other kinds of 
dung in goodnesse, for the great substance, strength, and 
heartening which it giueth ynto the ground, 1816 J. BALLAN- 
TYNE in Smiles ¥. Murray (1891) I. xviii. 467, ‘I am..cone 
fident of the success of this work”. ‘This is no bad hearten- 
ing. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past, u. ii, They turn’d 
them tow’rds the *hart’ning sound. 1796 Mrs. GLasse 
Cookery xiv. 217 This is a pretty heartening dish for a sick 
or weak person. 1895 J.SmitH Wessage Exod. v. 67 Anew, 
living and most heartening message from the Unseen. 

+ Heasrter. Ods. rare—*. [f. Heart v, + -ER1.] 
One who heartens or encourages ; an abettor. 

c1550 Vpchering of Messe 29 in Skelton's Wks. (1843) 1. 
App. iii. p. cxiii, Plewmen, smythes, & carters, With such 
as be their hartars, 

Hea‘rt-felt, a. [f. Huanrr sd. + elz, pa. pple. 
of FEEL v.] Felt in the heart ; appealing to or pro- 
ceeding from the innermost self; hence, thoroughly 
sincere, genuine, real, 

1734 Pore Ess. Man iv. 168 The soul’s calm sunshine, 
and the heartfelt joy. 1783 Map. D'Arsiay Diary 3 Oct., 
I have been repeating internally, all day long, these heart- 
felt lines. 1861 Gen, P. Tuomrson Audi A/t. III. clxxviii. 
215 Honest and heartfelt enemies of Slavery. 1888 BurGon 
Lives 12 Gd, Men 1. Pref. 17 Of great religious earnestness, 
and consistent heartfelt piety. 

Heartful (ha-itful), sd. [f. Hearr sd. + -FuL 2]. 
As much as a heart can contain: chiefly fg. 

1637 RutTHEeRForD Lett. (1862) I. 253 So that I may get 
my heartful of my Lord Jesus. 1839 Bamwry Jestus xx, 
(1848) 264 It is a handful of eternal truth Make ye a heart- 
ful of it. 1860 O. W. Hotmes £ésie V. (1861) 302 If she 
is of the real woman sort, and has a few heartfuls of wild 
blood in her. 

Hearrtful (hastfil), a. [f. Hear sd, + -FuL 
1.] Full of heart; characterized by deep emotion 
or sincere affection ; hearty. 

1375, etc. [implied in next]. 1535 CoverDALE Ezek. xxvii. 
32 They shall mourne for the with hertfull sorow. 1820 
Byron Mar. Fadl. 1. i. 206 Happy, heart-full hours! 188 
Patcrave Vis. Eng., Sir Hugh Willoughby, The heartful 
prayers, the fireside blaze and bliss. ; 

Hea‘rtfully, adv. [f. prec. + -ty2.] With 
the whole heart; with entire affection, enthusiasm, 
or devotion; cordially, heartily ; earnestly. 

1375 Barsour Bruce ui. 510 Thai welcummyt him mar 
hartfully. ¢1475 Rauf Coilzear 891, I rid that thow hart- 
fully forsaik thy Mahoun. 1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge 
I. 1443, I pray you hertfully Take no dysplesure. ¢1565 
Linvesay Chron, Scot. (1728) 35 Douglas.. was received right 
heartfully by the King. 1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. 
(1653) 292 To animate and inable us the more heartfully to 
serve him. 1890 Mrs. Larran Louis Draycott 11. u1. iv. 85, 
I worked harder, and more heartfully. 

Hea‘rtfulness. [f.as prec. +-neEss.] Heart- 
ful quality ; sincerity of affection, cordiality. 

1611 CotGr., Cordialité, cordiallnesse, heartinesse, heart- 
fulnesse. 1823 Examiner 586/1 An additional tinge of 
acidity, and a consequent negation of what we hope we may 
be allowed to call heartfulness, 1845 G. Murray J/slaford 
157 Whose heartfulness has warmth enough To give the 


thing a soul. 

Hearth! (harp). Forms: 1 heor®, herth, 
(4 erpe), 4-6 herth(e, 5-7 harth(e, 6- hearth. 
[OE. heord str. masc. = OFris. herth, herd, OS. 
herth, (MDu. heert, haart(d), MLG. hert, Du. 
haard, LG. heert, heerd); OHG., MHG, hert, 
Ger. herd floor, ground, fireplace :—W Ger, *herpoz. 
(In Se. and north. dial. still rimes with cavth.)] 

1. That part of the floor of a room on which the 
fire is made, or which is beneath the fire-basket or 
grate ; the paved or tiled floor of a fireplace. 


HEARTH. 


a700 Epinal Gloss. 5 Arula, fyrpannae vel herth. ¢72 
Corpus Gloss. 906 Fornacula, cyline, héorde. ¢ 1000 Azariah 
176 Hweorfad nu zfter heorde. 1382 Wyciir Fer. xxxvi. 23 
He kutte it..and thre3 it in to the fyr, that was vpon the 
herth. ¢1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 657/1 Hoc focarium, 
harthe. c1440 Promp. Parv. 237/2 Herthe, where fyre ys 
made, ignearium. 1486 Nottingham Rec. 111. 258 Bace- 
ford ston for to make be chymney harth with. 1573-80 
Barer Adv. H 328 The Hearth wherein fire is kept, focus. 
1596 DALRyMPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 95 Thay bake it 
at theharth. 1634 A/thorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons 
App. 65 The stone for the harth in the Great Chamber. 
1750 Gray Llegy vi, For them no more the blazing hearth 
shall burn. 1838 THirtwatt Greece II. 98 The sacred fire, 
which was kept constantly burning on the public hearth 
of the colony, was taken from the altar of Vesta. 1849 
James Woodman ii, A pile of blazing logs on the hearth. 

Jig. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. To Rdr.7 
The heart is the harth from whence proceedeth all that inset 
and natiue heate. 1866 B. Taytor /cavus Poems 247 
Hearths of air Whereon the Morning burns her hundred 
fires. 

b. A portable receptacle for fire, or flat plate on 
which it may be made. 

1618 Botton /Zorvus (1636) 321 Carrying, for as it were his 
crest, a chafing-dish or little hearth upon his helmet, and the 
coales thereof kindling with the motion of his body. 1665 
Sir T. Roe’s Voy. E. Ind. 359 They .. bake it upon small 
round iron hearths, which they carry with them. 

ec. ‘ Applied to the ship’s fire-place, coppers, and 
galley generally ’ (Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk. 1867). 

2. As typical of the household or home; the 
home, ‘ fireside’. Often in the alliterative phrase 
hearth and home. 

c1000 Laws Edgar u. c. 2 (Schmid) Be zlcum frizan 
heorde, ¢x000 AELFric Hom. 11. 262 He sceolde bebeodan 
Israhela folce pat hi namon at azlcum heorde anes geares 
lamb. 1585 T. WasuincTon tr. Wicholay’s Voy. 1. xii. #3 b, 
This towne doth not now containe above 300 harthes. 1607 
Suaks. Cor. Iv. v. 85 Now this extremity, Hath brought me 
to thy Harth. 1817 Byron Manfred ui. iv, A grove which. 
..twines its roots with the imperial hearths. 1838 Tu1rv- 
WALL Greece V. 35 To fight for their hearths and altars. 
1857 Mayne Reip War Trail (Rtldg.) 141 Puissant de- 
fenders of the hearth and home, : 

3. Technical. a. The fireplace of a smith’s forge. 
b. The floor in a reverberatory furnace on which 
the ore, or in a puddling furnace on which the iron, 
is exposed to the flame. ec. The hollow at the 
bottom of a blast-furnace through which the molten 
metal descends to the crucible. od. A portable 
brazier or chafing-dish used in soldering. e. In 
cylinder glass manufacture: A spreading frame. 

Open-hearth furnace, a form of regenerative furnace of 
the reverberatory type used in some processes of making 
steel; hence ofen-hearth steel. 

1398 TrEvisa Barth. De P. R. vt. xxix. (Tollem. MS.), Pe 
eyer bat bloweb in be erpe [1535 forge] is hoot and dry; hit 
heteb and dryepb smepis. 1645 G. Boate in Wat. Hist. lred. 
(1726) 76 The [melted] iron itself descendeth to the lowest part 
of the furnace called the hearth ; the which being filled .. 
they unstop the hearth, and open the mouth therof. 1693 
Lister in Phil. Trans. XVII. 866 Those Bars which are 
wrought out of a Loop, taken up out of the Finnery Harth, 
or second Forge, are much better Iron than those which are 
made in the Bloomary or first Harth. did. 867 Set in the 
Smiths Forge or Harth, a Crucible, or Dish of Crucible Metal. 
1872 Raymonp Statist. Mines & Mining 125 The furnaces 
must be differently constructed. .the walls must come down 
straight to the hearth, or contract gradually. 1875 Uve’s 
Dict. Arts 11. 996 The puddling furnace..is divided in- 
teriorly into three parts ; the fireplace, the hearth, and the 
flue, 1883 Crane Swithy § Forge 10 The smith’s hearth, 
when of the largest descriptign, is a kind of trough of brick- 
work about six feet square, elevated several inches from the 
floor of the smithy, 1894 Harfer's Mag. Jan. 412 It may 
be crucible, Bessemer, or open-hearth steel. 

4. attrib. and Comé., as hearth-broom, -brush, 
fire, -holder, -light, -place, -side, -staff, -tool; 
hearth-baken adj. b. hearth-book, a book con- 
taining a list of hearths for the purpose of the 
HeskTH-TAX; hearth-bottom, the stone which 
forms the bed of a blast-furnace ; hearth-cake, a 
cake baked on the hearth ; hearth-cinder, the slag 
formed on the refinery-hearth ; hearth-cricket, 
the common house-cricket; hearth-ends, particles 
of unreduced lead ore from a blast-furnace; hearth- 
fellow, a fireside companion; hearth-fly, a kind 
of artificial fly used in angling ; hearth-plate, a 
cast-iron plate forming the hearth of a reverberatory 
furnace; +hearth-stock, = HEAD-BLOCK 1; hearth- 
warming, a merry-making to handsel a new house ; 
a house-warming; ‘+ hearth-yeld = Huarru- 
PENNY. Also HEARTH-MONEY, -PENNY, -RUG, 
-STONE, ~TAX, 

c1000 /EFric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 153/36 Sudcinericeus, 
uel focarinus, *heordbacen hlaf. 1769 R. Price Odserv. Re- 
vers. Payments (1792) Il, 276 According to the *hearth- 
books of Lady-day 1690. 1781 Burney in Boswell Fohnson 
July, He cut some bristles off his *hearth broom. 1752 G, 
Wuite Petty Cash Acc. in Selborne (1878) II. 317 Cinder- 
sifter and *hearth-brush. 1617 Moryson /7i. 11. 155 They 
vulgarly eate *harth Cakes of Oates. @ 1781 R. CHALLONER 
Medit. (1843) 1. 379 That hearth-cake of the prophet Elias, 
with which he was fed. 1789 G. Wuire Selborne x\lvii. 
(1853) II. 286 Cats catch *hearth-crickets and.. devour 
them. 1870 J, Percy Metall. Lead 289 The *hearth-ends.. 
consist of particles of ore, projected from the hearth partly 
by the action of the blast, but chiefly by decrepitation of the 
ore, and of particles of fuel and lime. 1895 Morris Beowulf 
110 For the fall of their lord, e’en they his *hearth-fellows. 


HEARTH. 


1784 M. Unperwoop Dis. Childr. (1799) I. 294 The warm 
ashes of a “hearth-fire. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 106 The 
*Hearthfly Dubbed with the wool off an aged black ewe, 
mixed with some grey colt’s hair. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. 
II. vi. ii, So many householders or *hearthholders do 
severally fling down their crafts and industrial tools. 1723 
Pres. State Russta Il. 375 The *Hearth-place is in the 
middle of the Tent, 1875 Uve's Dict. Arts II. 997 Cast- 
iron *hearth-plates, resting upon cast-iron beams. 1803 
Mary Cuariton Wife § Mistress 1V. 170 Let ’em all get 
to their own *hearth-side. 1863 W. PuiLuirs Sfeeches xix. 
443 Soldiers .. at their very hearth-sides. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury ut. 321/t The *Hearth-staff .. is to open and stir 
up the Fire, and cast out the Cinders that come from the 
Iron. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 10 With your Hearth- 
staff stir up the Fire. c1440 Prom. Parv. 237/2 “Herthe 
stok or kynlyn .. refofocilium. 1830 W. Carteton Jrish 
Peasantry (1836) II. 198 Among the peasantry no new house 
is ever put up without a *hearth-warming, and a dance. 
c 1300 Battle Abbey Custumals (1887) 10 Pro Romescot et 
*hert3eld iiij a. 

Hence Hea‘rthing (once-wd.) : cf. FURNACING. 

1612 SturTEvANT Metallica (1854) 109 By their new kind 
of furnacing and hearthing. 

+ Hearth?, Ods. rare. In 4 Kent. hyerpe. 
[f. OE. Aéerv-an to hear +-1H.] =HeEarine. 

1340 Ayend. 91 Pe vif wyttes of be bodye be zy3be be 
hyerbe be smellinge be zuel3ynge and be ealynre ay 

Heart-heaviness: see Hmarr sd. 55a. 

Hearthless (hauplés), ¢. [f. Huarru! + 
-LESS.] Without a hearth. 

1817 Byron Lament Tasso ix, While thou, Ferrara! .. 
shalt..view thy hearthless halls, 1818 SHELLEY Rev. Jslam 
vi. xlvi, A heap of hearthless walls. 

Hea‘rth-money. ist. 

+1. Used by Coke for the ancient CHurcH-scor. 

1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 175 Let the Hearth-money 
be first paid to the Church by every Freeman. [Cxzd’s 
Laws 1. c. 11 § x (Schmid) And ga ele cyric-sceat into 
pam ealdan mynstre be zlcon frizan heorde ‘and let each 
church-scot go to the mother church for each free hearth ’.] 

. A tax upon hearths or fireplaces; esp, a tax 
of two shillings per annum on eyery fire-hearth in 
England and Wales, imposed by Act 13 & 14 Chas. 
II, repealed by 1 Wm. and M.; = CHIMNEY-MONEY. 

1663 Act 15 Chas. LJ, c. 13 Title, An Additionall Act for 
the better ordering and collecting the Revenue ariseing 
by Hearth Money. 1664 Eart Orrery State Lett. (1743) 
I. 155 The payments of hearth and chimney money. 1689 
Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 506 The king sent a mes- 
sage to the commons, signifyeing that the duty of hearth- 
money becomeing a greivance to the people, he left it to 
their consideration. 1733 Berxetey Let. to 7. Prior 19 
Apr. Wks. 1871 IV. 206 The number .. had been lately 
and accurately taken by the collectors of hearth-money. 
1780 A. Younc Tour Jred. I]. 66 The number of people at 
Corke mustered by the clergy, by hearth-money, and by 
the number of houses. 1855 Macautay Hist. Exg. xi. UI. 
36 Importuned by the common people to relieve them from 
the intolerable burden of the hearth money. 

Hearth-pace, erron, f. Haur-pace; cf. Hath- 


pace. 

1667 Primatt City § C. Buzld. u. (1680) 146 A Pair of 
Hearth-pace Stairs, 

Hearth-penny. ist. Also 1 heorSpenisz, 
-pening, 3 hert-, hurt-, hurdpeny, hurpeny. 
[So called because chargeable on every dwelling- 
house. ] 

1, The payment also called Peter’s pence and 
Rome-scot, anciently made to the Pope. 

c1o00 Edgar's Laws ut. c. 4 (Schmid) Sy zlc heord-peniz 
agifen be Petres masse-dege. 1235-52 Kentalia Glaston. 
(1891) 13 Et dat hurdpeny sicut Jordanus. /did. 76 Edit{ha] 
..reddit xijd. de Gabulo et viijd. ad lardarium et hertpeni. 
1660 R. Coke Power §& Subj. 159 Let the Hearth-penny be 
paid before the Feast of S. Peter. 1889 Archvol. Rev. Aug. 
43 It was called Rome-scot, Rome-penny, Hearth-penny. 

+b. perh. =szlh-xlmesse, or plough-alms, an ec- 
clesiastical tax on ploughed land (Schmid). Ods. 

c1000 Rectitud. Sing. Pers. in Schmid Gesetze App. iii. 
372 Sylle [cot-setla] his heord-pzniz on halgan punres-dzg, 
eal swa elcan frigean men gebyred. 

Hea'rth-rug. A mg laid before a fireplace 


to protect the carpet or floor. 

1824 Scorr St. Ronan’s viii, A setter is .. fitter for his 
place on the hearth-rug than a pointer. 1835 Dickens Sh. 
Boz, Brokers & Mar.-Store, A bright red, blue, and yellow 
hearth-rug. 1869 Trottore He Knew, etc. i. (1878) 6 He 
would sometimes come in and eat his biscuit standing on 
the hearth-rug. 


Hea‘rth-stead. [f. Srzap place.] The place 
of a hearth ; fireside; hence, =homestead. 

¢1475 in Horstmann Adtengl. Legenden (1881) p. cxxi. 
note, Pe herthstede pat has bene all wynter browne & blake 
with be smok, 1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay’s Voy. 
i. x. 44 The village containeth about two or three hundred 
hearthsteds, 1834 Sournry Doctor xxxiv, II. 17 The most 
sacred spot upon earth to him was his father’s hearth-stead, 
1851 Borrow Lavengro I. 180 Northmen. -flocked thither 
across the sea to found hearthsteads on its fertile soil. 


Hearthstone (ha‘spstoun), sd. ; 

1. The flat stone forming the hearth ; a variety of 
stone used for this purpose. Also put symbolically 
for the fireside or home. 

1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 170 Hastre, the 
hert-ston, ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 779/9 Hoc fo- 
carium, ahartstone. a1491 J. Ross Hist. Reg. Angi. (1716) 
130 Locum antique prophetiz .. The hare shall kendyll on 
the harthstone. 1634-5 Brereton 7yav, (Chetham Soc.) 22 
Adorned with such stones a yard and dim, high, as are our 
best hearthstones in England. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 
1. ii. Song 5, A bleezing ingle and a clean hearth-stane. 182% 
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Byron ¥xan mt. cvii, Whate’er of peace about our hearth- 
stone clings. 1847 Emerson Poems, Good-Bye 15, 1 am 
going to my own hearth-stone. 

2. A soft kind of stone used to whiten hearths, 
door-steps, etc. ; a composition of powdered stone 
and pipeclay used for this purpose. 

185t Mayuew Lond. Labour I. 27/1 The hearthstone- 
barrow, piled up with hearth-stone, Bath-brick, and lumps 
of whiting. 1896 Dazly News 9 Sept. 7 Those who mined 
for what London housekeepers know as ‘hearthstone ’. 

3. Comb., as hearthstone-maker, -seller, -woman. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. 7rade, Hearth-stone Maker. 

Hearthstone, v. [f. prec. sb.] ‘trans. To 
whiten with hearthstone. Also abso. 

1840 P. Pariley’s Ann. 1. 151 Mosette..with her wet feet 
left many black marks in the hearth-stoned kitchen. 1887 
Miss Brappon Like & Unlike 111. xiv. 255 He.. washed and 
hearth-stoned steps and window-sills. 

Hea‘rth-tax. = Herarru-monry 2. 

1689 Evetyn Diary 8 Mar., In the mean time to gratify 
the people, the Hearth Tax was remitted for ever. 1807-8 
Syp. Smita Plymiley's Lett, Wks. 1859 II. 140/2 Ireland 
does not contain at this moment less than five millions of 
people. ‘There were returned in the year 1791 to the hearth 
tax 701,000 houses. 1846 MeCuttocu Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) If. 405 A hearth-tax, or duty proportioned to the 
number of fire-places in a house, was established in this 
country [England] at a very early period. 

Hearthward (ha-ipwoid), adv. and a. [see 
-WARD.] a. adv. Towards or in the direction of 
the hearth. b. adj. Directed towards the hearth. 

1847 in J. Brown Horg# Subs. (1882) 408 Folks look hearth- 
ward then. 1852 Meanderings of Mem. 1. 206 Hag of the 
hearthward cringe and tripod stool. 

+ Heartikin. O/s. Also 6 hartykyn. [f. 
Heart sé.; see -Kin.] Little heart: a term of 
endearment. Ods-heartikins!, a minced oath (= 
God’s heart) ; cf. HEART 50. 53, and BoDIKIN 2. 

1540 Panscr. Aco/astus Hartykyn (Halliw.). 1741 Ricu- 
ArDsoN Panicla 1. xxviii. 45 Ads-heartikins! you young 
gentlemen are made of iron and steel, I think. 1751 Smot- 
LetT Per, Pic. \xvii. (1779) Il. 230 Odds heartlikins ! had 
I known. J/ézd. Ixxviii. III. 43 Oddsheartikins! this may 
be some London apprentice running away. 

Heartily (hautili), adv. [f. Hearty a. + 
-LY 2, Cf. also H#artiy adv.] In a hearty 
manner. 

1. With full or unrestrained exercise of real feel- 
ing; with genuine sincerity; earnestly, sincerely, 
really ; with goodwill, cordially. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 20054 Qua hertili hers or redis it. 
¢ 1385 CuHaucer L. G. W. 1492 Hypsipyle, Myn lady quod 
he thanke [hertyly. 1596 Suaxs. AZerch. V. 1. i. 243 Most 
heartily I do beseech the Court To giue the iudgement. 
1631 1. Powett Yom Ali Trades 142 To bid all his guests 
welcome right heartily. 1717 Lapy M. W. Monracu Let, 
to Lady Rich 17 June, I really could not forbear laughing 
heartily at your letter, 1751 Jonnson Rambler No. 174 
Pr 14 No man heartily hates him at whom he can laugh. 
1868 Farrar Silence & V. ii. (1875) 47 To repent heartily 
is to be forgiven wholly. 

2. With courage, zeal, or spirit; 
zealously. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15954 Pe hertiloker 
on bem he brak. 1612 in Crt. §& Times Fas. I (1849) 1. 168 
Taking his cause, to seeming, very heartily, 1719 De For 
Crusoe 1. i, The Men rowing very heartily. 1875 JowETr 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 55 The people never fought heartily for 
their masters. j 

3. With good appetite ; to the satisfaction of ap- 


petite, abundantly, amply. 

a1613 Oversury A Wife (1638) 210 He breaks his fast 
heartilest while hee is making a grave. 1725 Dr For Voy. 
round World (x840) 275 We made no dinner this day, having 
fed heartily in the morning. 1733 Curevne Eng. Malady 
i. ix. § 7 (1734) 215 Advice to Persons of weak Nerves..to 
drink a Bottle heartily every Day. 1874 Dasenr Haifa 
Life Wil. 172 No man .. ever devoured his food more 
heartily. 

4. Abundantly, plenteously; to the full, com- 
pletely, thoroughly; exceedingly, very. 

1686 N. Cox Gent, Recreat. v. (ed. 3) 67 Follow the Dogs 
three quarters speed, that he may sweat heartily. 1719 De 
For Crusoe u. v, They ..were..heartily beaten. 1727 
Arsutunot Yohn Bull ut. vi, Old Lewis Baboon was.. 
heartily sick in mind of his last Law-Suit. 1839 JAMES 
Louis XIV, I. 244 The citizens had .. become heartily 
tired of the war. 

Heartiness (havitinés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being hearty; genuine sincerity of 
feeling, earnestness; enthusiasm, zeal; cordiality 
and friendliness of manner; goodness of appetite ; 
strength, healthiness, vigour, etc. 

1530 Patscr. 229/2 Hartynesse, magnanimité. 1548 
Upatt Evrasm. Par. Luke vii. (R.), The lustie freashnes 
& hertinesse of spirit in him, 1647 Jer. Taytor Lib. Proph. 
§ 20 (R.) Idolatry .. which yet they hate and disavow, with 
much zeal and heartiness of perswasion. @1715 Burner 
Own Time (1766) II. 13 The duke [of York] with a seeming 
heartiness gave his consent, 1862 Lyrron St Story Il. 
30 Strahan..rushed up to me with the heartiness of old 
college days. 1882 A. W. Warp Dickens i. 14_ Half 
achieving his task by the very heartiness with which he set 
about it, 

Hearting (hatin), vé/. sd. [f. Hear v.] 

1. The action of the verb Hearr ; the imparting 
of courage ; encouragement, animation, cheer. 

c12zg0 Gen. §& Ex. 1982 ‘Nai! nai!’ quat he, ‘helped it 
no3t, Mai non herting on me ben wro3t. ¢ 1350 Leg. Rood 
(1871) 88 He..was ful glad, For he so gude herting ban 
kat c1440 York Myst. xvii. 115 3is certis, such hartyng 


spiritedly, 





HEARTLESSNESS. 


haue we hadde. 15.. Susfees Misc. (1888) 68 ‘ Marye, that’s 
ill hartinge’, saies my Lord Charlls Howeward. 1637-50 
Row Hist. Kirk (1842) p. xxii, In hairting .. of him to byd 
still langer. 

2. Building. The filling up of a central space 
within masonry with rubble or similar material ; 
concr., the material so used. 

1858 /dlustr. Times 7 Aug., Vhe small materials used for 
the hearting of the breakwater. 1862 Smites Engineers 
ILI. 405 Built of ashlar, with a hearting of rubble. 

3. The growing to a heait; as ‘the hearting of 
a lettuce’. Also a¢érid. 

1858 R. Hoce Veg. Kingd. 67 Cabbages..assuming the 
headed or hearting character. 

+ Heartist. xonce-wid. 
pierce the heart. 

@ 1625 Fiercuer Love's Pilgr. iv. ii, Where is there a 
man now liying in the Town ‘That hath a steady hand ?. .is 
there Ever a good heartist, or a member percer, or a Small- 
gut man left? 


Heart-leaf: see Hzart sé. 56 b. 


Heartless (havitlés), @. [f. Heart sd. + -LEss.] 

1. Zé¢. Without a heart. 

1586 J. Hooxer Girald. [rel. (1808) VI. 319 None hart- 
lesse liues, 1603 Drayton Odes iv. 19 It cannot two Brests 
fill, One must be heartlesse still. 1753 Sco/s Alag. July 
315/1 A shapeless, helpless, heartless body. 

2. Destitute of courage, enthusiasm, or energy ; 
spiritless ; out of heart, disheartened, dejected. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11564 Porow ildel- 
nesse of pes Are Bretons feble & herteles. 1380 Lay Folks 
Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 1375 Hertles in eny gostly good. 
a1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 644, I hertles was ay 
thurghe myne impressede drede. 1596 DaLrymMpLe tr. 
Lestie’s Hist. Scot. vt. 313 The kingis capitane was sa 
hartles at the sycht of sik a multitude, 1666 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 65/t Their own Seamen being poor heartless fellows. 
a1795 AlKin Evenings at Home xvii. (1858) 227 Whence, 
cold and heartless, home he slunk, Involved in sore disgrace. 
1799-1805 Worpsw. Prelude 1x. 515 A hunger-bitten girl .. 
Was busy knitting in a heartless mood Of solitude. 

b. Without warmth or zeal; not heartfelt, hearty, 


or zealous. 

1658 Whole Duty Man v. § 22. 47 Slight and heartless 
petitions. 1706 E. Gisson Assize Servi. 28 These ill im- 
pressions make subjects cold and heartless in their service. 
a1822 SHettey Halsehood 96 Heartless scraps of godly 
prayer, 

+3. Without understanding; foolish. Ods. 

1382 Wyciir Prov. xii. 8 Who forsothe is veyn and herte- 
les [Vulg. excors] shal ben open to despising. ¢1440 Promip. 
Parv. 237/2 Hertles, or vnherty, vecovs. 1509 Barclay 
Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 211 O hertles folys, haste here to 
our doctryne. 1611 [see HEARTLESSLY]. , ; 

4.. Destitute of feeling ; lacking in affection or 


friendliness ; callous, unfeeling, unkind, cruel. 

(The current sense, which, however, is not recognized in 
Johnson, Todd, Webster 1828; it is doubtful whether the 
Shaks. quotation belongs here.) 

1599 SHAks. Pilger. 279 How sighs resound through heart- 
less ground. 1816 SHeLtey Alastor 690 Heartless things 
Are done and said i’ the world. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's 
Field 368 Leolin cried out the more upon them—lInsolent, 
brainless, heartless! 1887 Ruskin Pretevita II. vi. 189 He 
made up his mind that I was heartless and selfish. 

5. Of land; Without fertility, sterile. 

1594 Prat Fewell-ho. 1. 38 Inan hartlesse peece of ground. 
r61r R, Fenton Usury u. xiii. 95 The land if it want 
a Iubile will in time grow hartlesse. 1641 Best Hari. Bks. 
(Surtees) 37 Growndes that are mossy and heartlesse. 1839 
Morcuison Silur. Syst. 1. xii. 154 Of so cold and heartless 
a quality as almost to defy improvement. _ p 

6. Of food or drink: Without stimulating or 


sustaining power. 

1657 Austen Frutt Trees 1.131 Wine that was [not] worth 
the drinking being so small, and heartlesse. 1674 R. Goprrey 
Inj. & Ab. Physic 90 Following Heartless Slops and Spirit- 
less Small-beer. 1688 Burner Persec. Piedmont 39 Bad 
Bread, black and heartless, without Substance. 1869 BLack- 
MORE Lorna Doone vi, Their wretched heartless stuff, such 
as they call claret. ; 

7. Of plants or trees: a. Without heartwood or 
core. b. Not forming a heart or compact mass of 


leaves. 

1731 S. Hares Stat. Ess. I. 13 The motion of the sap..in 
the heartless vegetable would otherwise be very slow. 1859 
W. H. Russe t in 7Z7es 24 Mar. 9/4 Spongiose and heart- 
less timbers are of no good. 1883 Leisure Ho. 149/t Heart- 
less. .cabbages. 


Hea‘rtlessly, adv. [f. prec. + -ty?.] Ina 
heartless manner; +a. Foolishly. +b. Without 
spirit, dejectedly. ce. Without feeling, callously, 
cruelly ; insincerely. 

161r Corcr., Bestentent .. witlesly; dully; heartlesly. 
1629 J. Cote Of Death ps We must not heartlesly lye 
downe, but courageously beare [our cross]. 1886 RuskIN 
Preterita I, vii. 210, I was stupidly and heartlessly careless 
of the past history of my family. 

Hea‘rtlessness. [f.asprec.+-nuEss.] The 
state or fact of being heartless: +a. Lack of energy 
or spirit, dejection ; b. Lack of feeling ; insincerity ; 
callous cruelty. , 

1sgt Percivatt Sp. Dict., Descorazinamiento, heartles- 
nesse..sluggishnesse. 1647 Br. Hatt Christ Myst. 1. § 10 
(R.) A disconsolate heartlessnesse, and sad | dejection of 
spirit. 1658 Whole Duty Mani. § 39. 8 Their negligence 
and heartlesness when_they are at them. @ 1836 Mrs. 
Suerwoop Wun v. 121 Our ceremonies ; there is a sameness 
and heartlessness in them, 1891 Leeds Merc. 25 May 5/2 
There .. cannot be the shadow of excuse for the heartless- 
ness of the atrocity. 


A fencer who can 


HEARTLET. 
Heartlet hautlet). [f Hearrsd.+-Ler.] A 


little heart or core; a nucleus. 

1826 Goop Bk. Nat. (1834) 1. 164 We find the seed to 
consist internally of a corculum, or heartlet. 

Hea:rtlike, «. and adv. 

A. adj. Like or having the appearance of a heart. 
16x16 Surrt. & Markn. Country Farme 343 Garden 
plummes and hartlike cherries. 1776 Da Costa Conchol. 
275 (Jod.) ‘The two shells do not close, but leave a large 
oval or heartlike gap. 1839 Baitry J’estes (1854) 309 
Shaped Out of one ruby heartlike. 
B. adv. Like or after the manner of a heart. 

1844 Mrs. Brownine Vis. Poets Ixiii, His brain beat heart- 
like. 

Heartlikins: see [1earrikin, 

+Heartliness. Oés. rare. [f. HEARTLY a. 
+-NESS.] Cordiality, heartiness, sincerity. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love 1. xv. 32 Both in excellence of 
wark and hartlynes in lufe. 1452 Declaration in ‘Tytler 
Hist. Scot. (1864) 11. 387, 1 .. shall take thay personnes in 
heartlines and friendship. 

+ Heartling. O’s. [f. Hwarr sd. + -LING.] 
Little or dear heart: cf. HEARTIKIN. 

Ods heartlings !: a minced oath (=God’s heart !). 

1598 Suaxs. Afervy W. ut. iv. 59 Odd’s-hart-lings, that’s 
a prettie iest indeede. ‘ 

+Heartly, cz. Os. Forms: 4 hertelyche, 
4-5 hertli, -ly, 4-6 hertely, 5 hertlie, (herte- 
lysshe), 5-6 hartlie, -ly, 6 heartly. [f. Hzarr 
sb. +-LY13 cf. MUG. herzelich, Du. hartelizk, ON. 
hjartaligr.] 

1. Proceeding from or seated in the heart; ex- 
pressive of real feeling ; earnest, genuine, sincere ; 
= HeEarry 4. 

1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 061 3e han hertely hate to oure 
hole peple. 1388 Wycuir Yod viii. 2x Til thi mouth be fillid 
with leiztir, and thi lippis with hertli song. 1483 Caxton 
Cato 1jb, When the persone hath the herte fulle of herte- 
lysshe loue. c1489 — Sonnes of Aymon xix. 429 He toke 
for it suche a hertly sorowe. __ : 

2. Showing genuine friendliness or warmth of 
affection; cordial, affectionate, kindly; = HEARTY 3. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer L.G. W, 2124 Ariadne, This lady smylith 
..at his hertely wordis. 1563 Win3Et Jour Scoir Thre 
Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 96 As... hertlie mother, haifand com- 
passioun of hir tribulit sones. 1573 Let. in Wodr. Soc. 
Misc. 289 Efter maist hartlie commendatioun, 1600 Gow- 
vie’s Conspir. in Select. Harl. Misc, (1793) 193 Without 
any welcomming of his maiestie, or anie other hartlie forme 
of entertainement. yt 

3. Courageous, spirited. 

1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 95 As be heie heuene goodus 
wip herteli bouhtus So a-wecchen my wit. ¢ 1430 Sy Gener. 
3634 With hertli corage and manful chere. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. 11. 598 To caus his men no forder for to fle, 
Bot turne agane with hartlie mynd and will. 

4. Vigorous, severe, sore. 

Ya1400 Morte Arth. 1835 Of his hertly hurte helyde he 
neuer. /47d. 2551 Hittes one hellmes fulle hertelyche dynttys. 

+ Hea‘rtly, adv. Ods. Forms: 2-3 heort(e)- 
liche, 3 hertelike, -li, 4 hert(e)lich, 4-6 herte-, 
hert-, hartly, etc., 5-7 hartely. [f. Hwarr 5). + 
-LY *, Perhaps in some instances merely a variant 
of HEarrizy.] 

1. With the heart; earnestly, sincerely; cordially ; 
= HEARTILY 1. 

ai225 Fuliana 75 Wel him pe. .heorteliche siked ofte for 
his sunnen. a@1240 Uveisun in Cott. Hom. 185 Wend me 
heorteliche and turn me allunge to pe. a@1300 Cursor MM. 
20045 All pat..herteli it heres or redes. 1393 LANGL. P. 
Pi. C. x1. 84 He. .helpeth herteliche alle men of pat he may 
aspare. ¢1420 Cpt. Bravurort in Ellis Ortg. Lett. Ser. 1. 
I. 8 Trusty & welle belouid, I grete 3ow herttely well. 1548 
HA. Chron., Edw. IV, 198 He..hartely thanked the lady 
for her consent. 1583 SranyHuRsT 4neis 1. (Arb.) 17 A 
labor and a trauaile too plowswayns hertelye welcoom. 
1664-5 Lp. Winpsor in Hatton Corr. (1878) 46 Which I 
am hartely glad are so much. — , 

2. With courage or spirit; courageously; vigor- 
ously, with might and main; = HEARTILY 2. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 16814+7 losephe of abaramathy, Vnto 
pilat hertly went. c1380 Wyciir Wes. (1880) 298 Aj3en 
errours pat bey sowen men shulden speke hertliche. c1450 
Golagros § Gaw. 849 Thai..girdit out suerdis.. And hewit 
on hard steill, hartlie but houne. 

3. With good appetite; = HEAnrTILyY 3. 

1589 L. Wricur Summons for Sleepers Epistle to Rdr., 
The first friend ..,deuoured his apple hartely, sound and 
rotten together. 

4. In heart: opp. to zz body, in spirit. 

a1225 Ancr. 2, 40 And stien nu heortliche, & hwonich deie 
gostliche, a domesdeie al licomliche, into de blisse of heouene. 

Heart of grace, phrase. Forms: 6 herte a 
gresse; 6 hart a grasse, hart of grease, 
grasse, grace, 6-7 hart at grasse ; 0-7 heart 
of grasse, h. at grasse, 7 h. to grasse, a grasse, 
7-8 h. a grace, 6- heart of grace. [Not known 
before 1530: origin and early form uncertain. 

The simple take heart (= F. prendre ceur) is as old or 
older. The words heart, hart, were both written hert(e, hart 
in 16th c, Hence it has been surmised that ¢ake herte a 
gresse, or hart of grease, was orig. a punning or sportive 
expansion of fake herte, after the earlier herte of gresse, 
hart of grease, fat hart (see Hart 1 b); and that when the 
expression became proverbial, attempts were made to put 
sense into it by substituting grass and grace. Of course, 
heart of grace might be the original, and all the other forms 
popular corruptions of it; but it is not easy to expen grace 
in such a connexion; there is no corresponding F. caur de 
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| grace. In any case, the number and variety of the forms 
show that the analysis was not clear even in the 16th c.] 

a. in phrase ¢o ¢ake h. of gr., h. a gr., to pluck 
up courage. Cf. take heart (HEART 49). 

1530 Patscr. 748/1, I take herte a gresse, as one doth that 
taketh a sodayne courage upon hym, je prevs cueur en 
pance. 1848 UpbAtt, etc. Lvasm. Par. Matt. xxii. 106 
They takyng hart of grace agayne. 1560 Brecon New 
Catech. Wks. (1564) 516a, They [evil wives] shame not to 
answer.. They haue bene made dolts and foles long inough : 
it is now high time to take hart of grease ynto them. There 
is no worme so vile, but if it be troden vpon it will tourne 
again. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Lfigr. (1867) 1440 Thou 
takest hart of grasse, wyfe, not hart of grace. 1567 MarLer 
Gr. Forest 43 'Vhe Fir tree .. being cut, eyther hindred or 
hurt .. it by and by taketh hart a grasse, and groweth .. a 
little beneath his top. 1583 Gotpinec Caluin on Deut, clvii. 
971 When he seeth that we take heart of grasse against him. 
1600 HoLtanp Livy 115 The Commons should take heart of 
grasse and hold up head againe. 1673 R. Heap Canting 
Acad. 141 His wife. .took heart a-grace, 1712 ARBUTHNOT 
Fohn Bull w.iv, He was afraid to venture himself alone 
with him, At last he took heart of grace. @1734 Nortu 
Exam. U. Vv. § 10 (1740) 321 The Loyallists began to chear 
up, and to take Heart-a-grace. 1823 Scorr Quentin D. vi, 
The peasants, who at first shrunk from him in horror.. took 
heart of grace as he got toa distance. 1861 HuGues ov 
Brown at Oxf. xxxiv, In a day or two, however, Tom began 
to take heart of grace. 1890 7%7es 14 Oct. 6/2 The non- 
union labourers. .took heart of grace and applied for work. 

Hence 70 get, give, keep, gather h. of gr. 

1887 Hicins in Mirr. Mag., Sir N. Burdet xv, By our 
losses they gate heart of grasse. 1591 Harincton Ord. Fur. 
xx1. xxxix, His absence gaue him so much heart of grace. 
1856 Kane Arct. Ex. II. xxi. 213 But they kept heart of 
grace. 1870 Morris Harthly Par. 11. 11. 297 She gathered 
heart of grace to meet The few words they might speak 
together. 

+e. Also 16-17th c. 20 take heart (hart) at grass, 
to grass. Obs. 

1876 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 80 Vaking courage and hart 
at grasse. 1579 Lyty EAuphues (Arb.) 65 Rise therefore 
Euphues, and take heart at grasse, younger thou shalt neuer 
be. 1602 Carew Cornwall 134 b, Our Foyens tooke heart 
at grasse, and..stiffly refused to vaile their bonets. 1631 
WEEVER Anc. Fun. Mon. 866 Animated by his manly 
prowesse, they tooke heart to grasse, as the prouerbe is. 

In other expressions. 

(In 1609 perh. associated with herd of grace, rue.) 

1609 W. M. Aan in Moone (1849) 3 After I had eaten 
a little heart a grasse, which grew at my feete, I feared not. 
1703 R. Witkinson Iv. Vice Reclaimed G ij b, I will hide my 
self in thy Bosom, and be not far from thy Heart of Grace. 

Heart-pea, -piece, -pit, -purse: see Heart 
5d. 56. 

Hea‘rt-piercing, a. [See Prercev.] That 
pierces, or is fitted to pierce, the heart ; fig. that 
appeals keenly to the heart or emotions. Hence 
Hea‘rt-piercingly adv. 

1590 SPENSER /. Q. 111. xi. 30 The point of his hart-percing 
dart. 1647 Trappe Conn, Matt, xiti. 4 The Pharisees were 
not a button the better for all those heart-piercing sermons 
of our Saviour. 1715-20 Pore ///ad x1v. 569 Heart-piercing 
anguish struck the Graecian host. a1797 Mary WoLt- 
stonecr. Posthum. Wks. (1798) I. 50 So heart-piercingly 
pathetic in the little airs they would sing. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1, u. 460 That sweet heart-piercing melody. 

Hea‘rt-quake. [See Quaxku, and cf. earth- 
guake.| VPalpitation of the heart ; fg. sudden and 
violent emotion, as of terror, delight, etc. 

1561 Hottysusu Hom. Apoth.6b, Somtyme commeth it 
[palsy] of .. swounynge, hartquake, and superfluitye of 
bloode. ¢ 1611 CuApman //zad vu. 188 Heartquakes shook 
the joints Of all the Trojans, @1711 Ken Anodynes Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. 427 When I a Heart-quake feel within, And 
Pains, Mementos of my Sin. 1819 Byron ¥uaz 11. clxxxvi, 
Each kiss a heart-quake. 1884 Browninc Verishtah, Two 
Camels 117 How a Kip’s mere tremble..cheek’s just change 
of colour. .effect a heartquake. 

So Hea‘rt-quaking v//. 5b. = prec.; Hea‘rt- 
quaking a, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RX. vu. xxxii. (1495) 246 Herte 
quakinge other Cardiacle comyth of defawte of the herte. 
@ 1649 Drumm. or Hawru, Poems Wks. (1711) 25 This great 
heart-quaking dolor wail and mourn, 

Hea‘rt-qualm. [See Quatm.] An attack of 
palpitation or faintness of heart ; also fg.; cf. prec. 

c1621 S. Warp Life of Faith (1627) 33 Vsing it .. for 
swones and heart qualmes only. 1635 Swan SZec. J, (1670) 
205 Borage .. doth greatly hinder swooning and heart- 
qualms. 1673 JANEwAy Heaven on E, (1847) 180 To be 
cured of these heart-qualms. 

Hea‘rt-rending, az. [See Renp v.] That 
rends the heart; terribly distressing. So Hea‘rt- 
rending vd/. sd., terrible distress, pangs of an- 
guish ; Heart-rendingly adv. 

@ 1687 Water (J.), Heart-rending news .. That death 
should licence have to rage among The fair [etc.]. 1798 
Ma rruus Popul. (1817) Il. 45 The heart-rending sensation 
of seeing his children starve. 1810 T. Jerrerson Wit. 
(1830) IV. 154, I had..heard of the heart-rending calamity. 
1854 J. S. C. Assotr WMafoleon (1855) I. xxi. 343 Asa.. 
mother, I must feel the heart-rendings of those who will 
apply to me, 1873 Back Pr, Thule xx. 333 The trouble 
and heartrending of sleepless nights. 1890 Temple Bar 
Mag. 468 He. heard her heart-rendingly beg him not to go. 

+ Hea‘rt-root. Qds. Rarely heart’s-root. 
[See Roor sd.] 

1. (Also pl. Aeart-roots.) The depth or bottom of 
the heart ; the seat of the deepest emotion or most 
genuine feelings. 

c1z00 Trin, Coll, Hom. 151 Pe teares be man weped.. 
walled of pe heorte rotes, swo water dod of welle. a 1300 








HEART-SHAPED. 


Cursor M. 14892 He luued baim in his hert rote. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Wife's Prol. 471 It tikleth me aboute myn herte 
roote. 1413 Prlgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) Iv. xxx1. 80 He 
draweth a depe sighe fro the herte rote. 1583 BanincTon 
Commandm. iv. (1637) 39 Lamenting the same euen from 
our heart roots. 16g0 S. Crarke Lecé. //ist, 1. (1654) 41, 
1..am sorry from the heart-root. 1822 Scorr Viged xxvii, 
Bash and Battie, blessings on the heart’s-root of ye ! 

2. A sweetheart; a beloved one. 

1522 SxeLton Why not to Court 664 He ys the kynges 
derlyng And his swete harte rote. 1555 Braprorp in Cover- 
dale Lett. Mart. (1564) 322 Praye for me myne own hart 
roote in the Lord. a@1765 Old Robin of Portingale xxvii. 
in Child Badlads m1. \xxx. (1885) 241/2 Euer alacke, and woe 
is me, Here lyes my sweete hart-roote ! 

3. The tap-root of a tree. rare. 

1668 Phil. 7rans, 111. 863 The best [wood] is found in the 
midst of the Tree, nourish’d by the Heart-root, which goes 
straight down into the Ground. 

4. ? =Hearrwort. 

1617 Minsueu Ductor, Harts-roote, radix cordialis: 
namque radix hujus herb confortat et corroborat cor. — 

Hea:rt-scald, -scad. Sc. and xorth. dial. 
[See ScaLp sb.] a. =HeEaRTBuRN. Db. fig. Dis- 
agreeable sensation, disgust, aversion. 

1629 Z. Boyp Last Battel/ 1266 (Jam.) What an heart-scald 
should this bee vnto us, that wee have so long neglected 
this best part. @1774 VrerGusson Cauler Water Poems 
(1845) 25 Tho’ cholic or the heart-scad tease us. 1822 ScoTr 
Nigel xiv, A look..that suld give her a heart-scald of walk- 
ing on such errands. 1825 Brockett JV, C. Gloss., Heart- 
scad, any thing disagreeable or contrary to your expectation 
or wishes. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hea:rt-searching, cz. [See Srarcu v.] That 
searches or rigorously examines the heart or feel- 
ings. SoHea‘rt-searching sb. ; Hea'rt-searcher. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 57 Into what importable. -heart- 
searchings you will be ingulfed. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. NV. 
7. Matt. x. 1z Ministers being not heart-searchers, must 
pronounce God’s Blessing on Men, on uncertainties. @ 1708. 
Beveripce Thes. Theol. (1711) 111. 6 To fear Him ..as an 
heart-searching God. 1863 I. Wittiams yw, ‘Lord in 
this [etc.]’, Fill me with heart-searching fears. 1885 A then- 
eum 28 Nov. 697/1 The somewhat superfluous heart-search- 
ings he has idea 

Heartsease, heart’s-ease (hauts)zz). [See 
Heart sd. and EAsz.] 

1. (prop. as two distinct words.) Ease of heart ; 
tranquillity or peace of mind; freedom from care 
and trouble ; blithesomeness. 

14.. Chaucer's Clerk's T. 378 (MSS. Corp. ; Lansd.) And 
wisly bringe hem alle in hertes eese [v.7. reste and ese].. 
1444-60 Paston Lett. No. 330 1. 443 To his plesaunce, and 
to your herts ease. @1869 KincesmyLt Confl. Satan 
(1578) 50 He is at heartesease both in mind and bodie. 1591 
Troub. Raigne K. Fohn u. (1611) 84 Hap and hearts-ease 
braue Lordings be your lot. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa 111. 
iii. 32 In mere wantonness and heartsease I was for buffet- 
ting the moon. 1855 Loner. Hiaw. x. 265 Songs of happi- 
ness and heart’s-ease. 

2. As name of a flower or plant. In 16the. ap- 
plied both to the Pansy and the Wallflower ; at 
length restricted to the former. 

The origin and occasion of the name are not clear. By 
the medizval herbalists the pansy and wallflower or wall- 
gilliflower (as well as the stock gilliflower and other plants) 
were included in their genus Vola. Of the 16th c. 
herbalists, Turner 1548-51 has ‘heart’s ease’ only as a 
name of the wallflower ; Lyte in 1578, both of the wallflower 
(‘viola lutea’) and ‘pances” (‘viola tricolor’). But Pals- 
grave 1530.applies it only to the pansy, and this appears to 
be the general usage from R. Greene onward. 

a. The Pansy (Vola tricolor); more esp, the 
small wild form. Also extended to kindred species, 
as the Mountain Heart’s-ease (V. /utea). 

1530 Patscr, 229/2 Hartysease, a floure. /did. 231/1 Hertes- 
ease, menve pensee. 1878 Lyte Dodoens u. it. 149 This 
floure is called .. in English Pances, Loue in idleness, and 
Hartes ease. 1671 SALMON Syn. Med. ul. xxii. 440 Viola 
Flammea, Herba ‘Trinitatis..Hearts-ease, it is Emollient, 
helps Epilepsies. 182x CLare Vill. Minstr. U1. 97 True- 
love-lies-bleeding, with the hearts-at-ease. 1828 Moore /¢7 
Omens iii, She stole through the garden, where heart’s-ease 
was growing. 1862 Huxrey Lect. Wrkg. Men 132 Hearts- 
ease and red clover. .are fertilized by the visits of the bees. 

allusively. 15399 Life Sir T, More Commend, Ep. in 
Wordsw. Zcct. Biog. (1853) Il. 47 The golden marygold of 
obedience, hearts-ease of a settled conscience. 1684 BuNyAN 
Pilgr. u. 100 This Boy .. wears more of that Herb called 
Hearts-ease in his Bosom. 

+b. The Wallflower (Chezvanthus Chetrt). Obs. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 80 Viola .. There are 
diuerse sortes of Leucoion. One is called in english, Cheiry, 
Hertes ease or wal Gelefloure..it hath yealowe floures. 1562 
— Herbal u. 163», Viola .. that hath the yelow floure ., is 
called .. in Englishe Wal gelouer or hartis ease. 1562 
Butteyn Def. agst. Sickness (1579) 46 ‘This herbe [Viola 
alba] .. is commonly called Sweete William or Harts ease. 
1578 Lyre Dodoens u.4ii. 151 The yellow Gillofer is called 
..1n English Wall floures and Hartes ease. 

ec. locally in U.S. The common Persicary or 


| Peachwort (Polygonum Persicaria). 


d. An ornament resembling a pansy flower. 

a1542 Q. Karu. Howarp in Burnet H7zs/. Ref III. App. 
1. Ixxii. (1715) III. 171 He gave mea Heart's-Ease of Silk 
for a New-Year’s Gift. 

3. slang. (See quots.) 

axzjo0 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hearts-ease, a Twenty 
shilling piece; also an ordinary sort of Strong Water. 
1785-96 Grose Dict. Vulgar 7. 

Heart-shaped, a. Having the shape of a 
heart, especially the conventional form (HEART 
23); cordate. 


HEART-SICK. 


1776 J. Ler Iutrod, Bot. (ed. 3) Gloss. 408 Conlatum 
JSolium, the Heart-shaped Leaf. 1824 Miss Mitrorp V7 illage 
Ser. 1. (1863) roo Heart-shaped and triply folded, and its 
root Creeping like beaded coral. 1866 Miss Yoncr Dove in 
L£agle’s N. i. (1880) 2 The heart-shaped shepherd’s purse. 

Hearrt-sick, a. [f. Heart sé. + Sick a.] 

1. Sick at heart ; fig. depressed and despondent, 
esp. through ‘hope deferred’ or continued trouble. 

1526 SKELTON Maguyf, 1640 Yet Iam not harte seke. 1638 
Baker tr, Balzac’s Lett. (Vol. I1.) 127 The League is dead, 
and Spaine heartsicke. 1784 Cowrer 7ask 11. 244 Chatham, 
heart-sick of his country’s shame. 1793 Resid. France 
(1797) I. 442 Faint and heart-sick with the unhealthy air. 
1862 Mrs. H. Woop M/rs. Hallib. 111. xxiv. (1888) 444, [have 
concealed our troubles until I am heart-sick. 

2. Pertaining to or characterized by heart-sickness. 

159t Greene Maiden's Dr. vy, So was this Hinde with 
Hart-sicke pains enthralled. 1644 Vicars ¥ehovah-Fireh 21 
To recover the Kingdom of its heart-sick diseases. 1667 
Mitton P, LZ. x1. 482 Qualmes Of heart-sick Agonie. 1857 
-W. Corus Dead Secret v1. i, With a heart-sick conscious- 
ness of the slur that was cast on her birth. 

3. (See quot.) 

1725 Brapiey Faw. Dict., Heart-Sick, a Distemper inci- 
dent to Oxen, and may be known by the frequent panting 
of the Flanks. 

Hence Hea‘rt-sickness, heart-sick condition. 

1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3) s.v., Heart-sickness in Oxen. 
1841 Lytton Wz. § Morn. 1. v, Catherine was. .deadly pale 
with heart-sickness and dismay. 

Heartsome (haitsim), a. Chiefly Sc. [f. 
Heart sd, + -SOME.] 

+1. Courageous, spirited, bold. Ods. 

1567 Satir. Poems Reform. iii. tot Now euerie Dowglas 
of ane hartsum mynde, Think on dame Margaret. 

2. That gives heart or cheer; that rejoices the 
heart; animating. 

1596 Datrympte tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 49 The citie 
[Aberdeen] enioyes .. a schip read, or hartsum hauining 
place. 1634 RutHerrorp Left. (1862) I. 110 Pray for well- 
cooked meat and an hartsome Saviour. 1726 E. Erskine 
Serm. Wks. 1871 I. 288 What a lightsome and heartsome 
dwelling place the believer has. 1879 STEVENSON Trav. 
Cevennes (1895) 191 Overhead the heartsome stars were set 
in the face of the night. 1889 Harper's Mag. Dec. 121/2 
The wild thyme. . filled all the air with heartsome fragrance. 

3. Full of cheer or gladness; cheerful, merry, 
joyous, blithe. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t, Misc., Polwari on Green, With sangs 
and dancing keen We'll pass the heartsome day. 1799-1805 
Worpsw. Prelude vit. 29 Ye heartsome Choristers, ye and 
I will be Associates. 1895 Crocketr Sweetheart Trav. 129 
He was a heartsome cleric, and gave us jovial greeting. 

Hea‘rtsomely, adv. Sc. [f. prec. + -Ly 2. 
With good heart or cheer ; cheerily, blithely. 

1732 E. Erskine Ser. Wks. 1871 Il. 150 How heart- 
somely doth faith lay claim to these treasures. 1831 CARLYLE 
in Froude Zz (1882) If. 184, I can sit down with a clear 
conscience and talk heartily and heartsomely. 

Eea‘rt-sore, sd. [f. Heartsd. 55 a+ Sore sd.] 

1. Pain or grief of heart ; a cause of such pain. 

ce1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 207 Cordis contricio..pat is herte 
sor for mannes o3ene sinne. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. (1858) 
I, 17 With siching, sobbing, and with greit hart-sair. 1590 
Spenser /. Q. 1. i. 2 That godly knight .. His onely hart- 
sore and his onely foe. 1601 Be. W. Bartow Defence 114 
As A®gina to Athens, Any, the eiesore thereof; so is this to 
Rome, the hartsoare thereof. 1835 Miss Mitrorp Country 
Stories (1850) 154 Chalcott mill..was to Mrs. Deborah not 
merely an eye-sore, but a heart-sore. 

+2. A disease of horses, etc. (obs. F. encaur). 

1616 Surri. & Markku. Country Farme 139 The Enceur 
marg. The hartsore or swelling of the kernels of the hart. 

Heart-sore, «. [f. Heart sd. 55 c+SoreE a.] 
Sore or grieved at heart ; characterized by grief. 

1sgt SHaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 30 With hart-sore sighes. 
1856 Lever Martins of Cro’M. 412 Heartsore with the 
cares of wealth. 1862 TroLttopE Orley F. xiii. (1866) 98 
Every word that the dear, good, heart-sore woman spoke, 
told the tale of her jealousy. j 

Hea‘rt-spoon. Oés. or dial. [See Spoon sd.] 
a. The depression at the end of the breast- or 
brisket-bone, called also spoon of the brisket or 
stomach. . The pit of the stomach; the navel 
or midriff. 

61386 Cuaucer Kuxt.’s T. 1748 He feeleth thurgh the 
herte spoon the prikke. a@1728 Kennetr E£tym. Angl. 
Lansd. MS. 1033 If. 174/2 Ha's varra seek, it warks at his 
heart-speaun. 1821 Scotr Kenilw. xx, I will whet my 
dagger onmhis heart-spone, that refuses! @ 1825 Forsy Voc. 
E. Anglia, Heart-spoon, the pit of the stomach. 

Hea‘rt-strike, v. rare. [See SrrixE v.] 
trans. To strike to the heart, make a deep impres- 
sion upon the feelings of. So Hea‘rt-stricken 
ppl. a. (=HEART-STRUCK b) ; Hea‘rt-strickenly 
adv. 

1637 B. Jonson tr. Horace’ Art Poetry 136 If they seeke 
to heart-strike us That are spectators, with their miserie. 
1797 1. Park Sonn. 6 Heart-stricken deeply by some barbed 
grief. 1837 HawrtHorne Twice-Told T, (1851) I. iii. 44 
Cruel ! cruel! groaned the heart-stricken bride. 1846 Lan- 
por Wks. (1853) I. 571/2 mote, So heart-strickenly and 
desperately was I ashamed. F 

eart-strings (ha‘1t\strinz), sb. 7. [f, Heart 
sb, + STRING in sense ‘ sinew, tendon ’.] 

1. In old notions of Anatomy, the tendons or 
nerves supposed to brace and sustain the heart. 

1483 Cath. Angel. 177/1 An Hartstringe, precordia. 1530 
PatsGr. 229/2 Hartestrynges, weines de cuevr. 1587 GoLp- 
inc De Mornay xv. 238 The head .. heart .. Liuer .. the 
Sinewes, Heartstrings, and Vaines come from those parts. 
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1643 PryNnne Ronte’s Master-P.. (1644) 34 Stabbing [him] first 
In the mouth, next in the heart-strings. 1881 Rossetti Badd. 
§ Sonn, (1882) 33 Once she sprang as the heifer springs With 
the wolf’s teeth at its red heart-strings. 

2. transf. and jig. 

16or Horranp Péiny I. 30 To seek out gemmes .. we 
plucke the very heart-strings out of her [the earth]. 1652 
R. Saunpers Balwz to heal Rel. Wounds 72 The heart- 
strings of .. his.. arguments are cut. 1659 Rusuw. /is¢. 
Colt. 1. 537 The Priviledges of this House .. are the Heart- 
strings of the Commonwealth. 1896 Daily Netus 4 June 6/2 
a et -holding in his firm grasp the heartstrings of 
the ship. 

b. esp. The most intense feelings or emotions; 
the deepest affections ; the heart. 

1596 SPENSER /. Q. Iv. vi. 29 Her hart did leape and all 
her hart-strings tremble. @ 1625 Fretcuer Nice Valour 1. 
i, The falsest woman, That ever broke man’s heart-strings. 
1742 Fietpinc ¥. Andrews 1. xiii, A young woman, whom 
he loved as tenderly as he did his heartstrings. 1857 
Livincstone 77vav. Introd. 3 By his .. winning ways he 
made the heartstrings of his children twine around him. 

ce. Often with allusion to stringed instruments of 
music. 

1602 27d Pt. Return fr. Parnass. v. i. 1982 [A fiddler 
sings] How can he play whose heart stringes broken are? 
1869 SpuRGEON Teas. Dav. Ps. cxi. 2 Our heart-strings are 
evermore getting out of tune. 1887 Lapy M. Majenpie 
Precautions M11. ii. 47, I will play on your heart-strings as 
I used to do. 

Hea:rt-struck, A//. a. Struck to the heart : 
+a. Keenly affecting or distressing the heart (o/s.). 
b. Smitten with mental anguish or dismay. 

1605 SHaks. Lear 1. i. 17 His heart-strooke injuries. 
I Mirton P. Z. xt. 264 Adam at the newes Heart-strook 
with chilling gripe of sorrow stood. 1785 Burns Cotter’s 
Sat. Nt. 61 Wi heart-struck anxious care. 1818 Miss 
Mirrorp in L’Estrange Zz (1870) II. 43 Were you not 
heart-struck at the awful catastrophe? 

Heartward (hau1tw§1d), a. and adv. [See 
-WARD.] Towards or in the direction of the heart ; 
as concerns the heart. 

1667 T. Coxe in PAz/. Trans. Il. 452 The heart-ward part 
of the Vein to receive the Maingy Dog-blood. 1862 FRoupE 
in Fraser's Mag. May, Some silent heartward way. 1883 
A. Mactean in Alemorial Vol. 295 What a wasting disease 
we soon discover heartward. 

Hea:rt-whole, «. [See WHOLE.] 

1. Uninjured at the heart; having the spirits or 
courage unimpaired ; undismayed. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur 1x. xxxiv, Neuer drede the, for I 
am herte hole, and of this wounde I shal soone be hole. 
159t Horsey 77vav. (Hakl. Soc.) 201 He is as hartt hole as 
ever he was. 1656 Lp. Hatton in Nicholas Pap. (Camden) 
III. 280, I haue not heard from. .the good Earle of N... [hope 
he is hart whole. 1721 Natsu in Phil. Trans. XXX1. 226 
Dying daily by Piecemeal ; but Heart-whole, as he express’d 
it. 1843 Sir T. Watson Princ. & Pract. Phys. (1871) 1. 
XXViii. 600 The mental faculties are clear, and the patients 
serene, and what is called heart-whole, to the last. 

2. Having the affections free; with the heart un- 
engaged. 

1600 Suaks. 4. Y. LZ. tv. i. 49 Cupid hath clapt him oth’ 
shoulder, but Ie warrant him heart hole. 1712 STEELE 
Sect. No, 288 » x Your (yet Heart-whole) Admirer, and 
devoted humble Servant, Melainia. 1862 Mrs. RippELL 
World in Ch. (1865) 314 Having passed heart-whole through 
a succession of London seasons. 

3. Whole-hearted ; free from hypocrisy or affecta- 
tion; sincere, genuine. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. u.141 Any Pilgrim .. if he keeps 
Heart-whole towards his Master. 1879 Farrar St. Pazl 
(1883) 353 The Philippians were heart-whole in their Chris- 
tian faith. 1886 Mrs. HunGerrorp Lady Branksmere 1. 
i, 18 Such a gay, pretty, heart-whole laugh ! 

b. Thorough, thorongh-paced, unmitigated. 

1811 Lams Guy Faux Misc. Wks. (1871) 370 This arch- 
bigot, this heart-whole traitor. 

Hence Hea‘rtwholeness. 

1882 H. G. MerivaLce Faucit of B. II. 1. xiv. 69 That 
same heartwholeness..had been exposed to some dangerous 
siege-work. 1888 Mrs. H. Warp 2. Elsmere I11. 4 Calmly 
certain of her own heart-wholeness. 

Hea‘rt-wise, adv. [See -wisE.] After the 
manner or shape of a heart. 

1727 Bravery Fam. Dict. s.v. Horse Shoe, Leaves..made 


Heartwise and divided by a crooked line. 1865 SWINBURNE 
Ball. of Life 12 Shaped heartwise. 

Hea‘rt-wood. A name for the central part 
of the timber of exogenous trees, hardened and 
matured by age; duramen. 

1801 Knicut in PAz7. Trans. XCI. 351 Ossified within 
the heart-wood. 1876 Oxford Bible-Helps 113 Ebony .. is 
the heart-wood of the date-tree. 1880 Gray S/ruct. Bot. 
iii. § 3. 80 In all trees which have the distinction between 
the sap-wood and heart-wood well marked, the latter 
acquires a deeper colour. 

Heartwort (hauitwzit), Also hert-, hart-. 
[From form of leaves (or ? seeds).] 

1. The plant Avistolochia Clematitis, also called 
Birthwort. 

¢1350 O. E. Med. Gloss. in Archxol. XXX. 409 Hert- 
wort, see Wodebron. Wodebron, bot. Frarimis [2 /raai- 
nus). 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 15 Astrolochia or 
round hertworte, /é7d., Aristolochia longa. .bryngeth furth 
fruite lyke blacke peares and seede lyke mennes hertes. 
1565-73 Coorer 7hesaurus, Aristolochia. .Called astrologe 
orhartworte. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. i. 314 Called. .of some 
Byrthwort and Hartwort. 1 TorsELL Four, Beasts 
(1658) 269 Take of Aristoloch, otherwise called round Hart- 
wort, one ounce. 1610 Markuam Master. 11. clxxiil. 483 
Aristolochia, which we call birthwort, or hartwort. 








HEARTY. 


+2. =Hartwort, q.v. Obs. 

+8. A species of Mint. Ods. 

1597 Gerard Herbal (1633) 681 The fourth [species] is 
called..in English, Hart-woort, or Heart-mint. 

+4. A local name of Melilot. Odés. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 120 In some places of Essex 
they call it Harf/wort, because [it causes] heart burne or 
paines of the heart. 

Hearty (haiti), a. (adv.) and sb. Forms: see 
Heart sd. [f. Heart sb.+-y 1] Full of heart. 

1. Full of courage ; courageous, bold (ods.). In 
later use coloured by senses 4 and 5: Zealous; 
energetic or thorough in one’s support or action. 

¢1380 Wycuir Serv. Sel. Wks. I. 286 Made hem herti to 
die for pe love of be treube. c1400 Destr. Troy 3813 The 
hertist to helpe of all the high kynges. /é7d. 8203 Triet 
men .. herty to stryke. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvii. 
lix, Dame Minerve .. Dvd me endue with harty hardynes. 
1568 Grarton Chron. II. 2192 Valiaunt Capteynes and 
hartie Souldiours. 1684 Drypen 2/77. to Constantine 23 
Such hearty rogues against the king»and laws. 1704 Co/. 
Rec. Pennsylv. 11. 166 Persons hearty to the English 
Interest and Government. 1709 Swirt Adv. Relig. Wks. 
1755 II. 1. 119 Declaring himself hearty for the government. 
1776 ApaM Smitu JV. WN. 1. i. (1869) I. 10 When he first 
begins the new work he is seldom very keen and hearty. 
1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 259 Two of the allied 
powers, and two only, were hearty in the common cause. 

+b. As an epithet of compliment: ? Great- 
hearted, magnanimous, noble. Ods. (But perh.= 
prec. ‘bold, courageous ’.) 

1552 Latimer Wés. (1844) I. 356 Esay, that hearty pro- 
phet, confirmeth the same. Jé7d. 515 Judas Machabeus, 
that hearty captain. 1596 Datrympte tr. Leséie’s Hist. Scot. 
vi. 312 Thay namet hima hartie horsman [L. genevos/ egutis] 
or a noble rydar. 

+ 2. Possessed of understanding ; wise, prudent, 
sagacious. Obs. rare. 

1382 Wyciir Deut.i. 13 3yue 3e of 3ow wise men and 
herti [Vulg. gvarvos]. — Fob xxxiv. 10 Therfore, herty 
[Vulg. cordaztz] men, hereth me. 

3. Full of kindly sentiment or goodwill ; exhibit- 
ing warmth of affection or friendly feeling ; cordial, 
kind-hearted, genial, cheery. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 238/1 Herty, cordialis. c1490 
Plumpton Corr. 83 In the most hartyest wyse I recommend 
me to you. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 757 
No one thing .. gat him .. more hartie favor among the 
common people. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 269 P 5 Our 
Salutations were very hearty on both Sides. 1853 Lytton 
My Novel v. ii, There was no hearty welcoming smile on 
his face, 1856 Kane Arct. Exf/, 1. iii. 30 Madame Chris- 
tiansen..was hearty and warm-hearted as ever. 

b. Merry, blithe; =Hzarrsome 3. Sc. 

1768 Ross Helenore 117 (Jam.) Come, deary, gie’s a sang, 
And let’s be hearty with the merry thrang. 

4. Proceeding from the heart ; heartfelt, genuine, 
sincere, 

1479 Office Mayor Bristol in Eng. Gilds 415, I shal aske 
theym forgevnes in as herty wyse as I can. 1526 Pilger. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 245 b, With herty thankes. 1546 in 
Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. iii. 129 Att the hartye desyer of 
the hole court. 1601 Br. W. Bartow Ser. Paules Crosse 
36 His repentance was so harty, that [etc.]. 31771 Funtus 
Lett. \v. 292 Heis a true and hearty christian. 1875 T. W. 
Hiceinson Hist, VU. S. xxiv. 239 Jefferson had a very hearty 
faith in it. 

b. Existing in the heart ; belonging to the inner 
feelings. rare. 

1550 J. Coxe Eng. & Fr. Heralds i. (1877) 55 Perceyvyng 
.. the sayde boke to be compyled of harty malyce. 1674 
Brevint Saul at Endory 124 Tho they keepstill their hearty 
thoughts, they do quite reform their Language; they are 
ashamed to say in England, what they are proud to do at 
Rome. 1880 G. Merepita 7rag. Cor. (1881) 60 His in- 
most hearty devil was glad of a combat. 

5. Giving unrestrained expression to the feelings ; 
vehement, vigorous. 

a 1661 Futter Worthies, Cambridge (1840) I. 318 Such 
hearty laughters and other passionate gestures. 1727 SWIFT 
Gulliver i. iii, After an hearty fit of laughter. 1823 Scorr 
Peveril xx, The captain bestowed a hearty curse. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxviii, Mr. Dennis gave him a 
hearty slap on the back. 1874 L. SterHEen Hours in 
Library (1892) I. ii. 48 Who provoked Fielding to a coarse 
hearty burst of ridicule. 

+6. Of disease: Violent, severe. Ods. 

a 1639 Spottiswoop 7st. Ch. Scotd. vi. (1677) 411 The 
Chancellor. .contracted a hearty sickness. 

7. In sound health, having good appetite and 
spirits ; vigorous, hale. Also ezphem. tipsy (S¢.). 

1552 HuLoet, Hartye not beynge sycke, sanus, valens in 
corpore. 1662 R. MatHew Ux. Alch. § 22. 13 He was hearty 
and eat his meat. 1727 Philif Quaril (1816) 41 He awoke 
in the morning refreshed and hearty. 1818 Adin. Even. 
Courier 8 Oct. (Jam.), The pannel was hearty, but knew what 
he was about, and could walk very well. 1828 Craven Dial. 
s.v. Hearty, Shoe’s feaful hearty to her meat. 1844 
W. H. Maxwety Sforts §& Adv. Scot?. xxxiii. (1855) 266 
His honour was riding home hearty. 1858 Loner. AZ. 
Standish v. 73 Square built, hearty, and strong, with an 
odour of ocean about him. ‘ 

8. Of food or drink: Yielding good nourish- 
ment ; strengthening, invigorating. 

1617 MarkHAm Cavad. vi. 17 This foode is verie hartie. 
1776 Avam Smitu IV, N. 1. xi. (1869) I. 171 Bread of oat- 
meal is a heartier food for labouring people than wheaten 
bread. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery xv. 265 Itis a very hearty 
drink. 1871 Narneys Prev. §& Cure Dis. 1. ii. 58 Mutton and 
lamb have the reputation of being less hearty. .than beef. 

9. Ofa meal or portion of food or drink: Satisfy- 


ing to the appetite ; abundant, ample, full. 


HEASCEN. 


1593 Bacchus Bountie in Hart. Misc. (1809) Il. 308 They 
applied themselves to the harty carouse. 1596 SPENSER 
F. Q. 1. iii. 48 Ech drunk an harty draught. 1653 WALTON 
Compl. Angler 73 So here's to you a hearty draught. 1721 
Ramsay Zo a friend at Florence, Of all those dainties take 
a hearty meal. 1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville 111. 124 
In a hearty and prolonged repast. 


10. Of soil, land, etc.: In good heart, well fitted 


to bear crops. : 

1573 Tusser /7usb. xix. (1878) 49 Thistles so growing.. 
signifieth land to be hartie and strong. 1719 Lonpon & 
Wise Compl. Gard. 314 Stronger and more hearty Lands. 
1871 Beever Daily Life Farm Sept. 182 There was plenty 
of wet hearty muck put underneath. 

11. Oftimber: Consisting of heart-wood; strong, 
durable. die 

1624 Wotton Archit. 1, Oake and the like true hartie timber. 
19776 G. Sempre Building in Water 115 Hearty and sound 
red Fir. 1884 West. Morn. News 30 Aug. 1/5 The oak is.. 
clean, and very hearty. : 

12. Comd., as hearty-hale, -mild, 

1591 SPENSER Mujiof. 198 Sound Savorie, and Bazil hartie- 
hale, 1592 SytvesTER 777. /aith1. xv, Repentance, Hope, 
and hearty-milde Humility. 

B. adv. or quasi-adv. = HEARTILY. 

1753 Foote Eng. in Paris Prol., At your tragedy sure 
they laugh’d hearty enough. a@1863 THACKERAY /atal 
Boots viii, 1 don’t think I ever..ate more hearty. 

C. sb. 1. The adj. used adsol. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 10053 Hard was the hurtelyng tho herty 
betwene. 

2. A hearty fellow; a brave, vigorous man ; es/. 
in phr. AZy hearty ! My hearties ! used in address- 
ing sailors. Hence, a sailor, a jack-tar. 

1839 Marryat Phant, Ship xli, You might .. have let me 
had a side-rope, my hearties. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley 
xxxvi, Monsoon, my hearty, how goes it? 1890 W. C. 
Russert AZy Shipmate Louise 11. xvi. 38 The lively hearty 
in the bows hooked-on. 

+ Heascen, v. Ols. Also 1 hyscan, hiscan, 
[OE. hyscan, f. husc insult, scorn, mockery.] 

l. trans. To mock, deride, taunt. 

c1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) ii. 4 (Bosw.) Sede eardab on 
heofonum hysch hy. c100o Lamb, Psalter xxxiif{i]. 10 
(Bosw.) He hisch zepeahtas ealdra. ax1225 Fulianas Hire 
fleshliche feader..heascede mest men pe weren cristene. 

2. intr. To rail, utter taunts. 

c1000 Wulfstan 235/25 Ponne hyscte he on $a godcundan 
ee c1230 Hali Meid. 31 Inker eider heasci wid 
ooer, 

Hease, variant of Hruzr, 

Heast, obs. form of Hest, Hicunst a. 

Heat (h7t), sb. Forms: 1 h&to, hétu, hé&te, 
2-3 heete, 2-6 hete, 3, 6-7 heate, 6— heat, (4-5 
hette, heite, 4-6 heete, Sc. heit, 4-5 het, 5 heyte, 
5-6 heet). [OE. hetu, heto, str. fem., also 
hte wk. fem.; the former = OFris. hé¢e, MDu. 
héte, heete, hette, OHG. hezg#:—OTeut. *haztin-, f. 
*hatto- Hor: cf. brede, heal sbs. ; hte corresponds 
to a type *haztjén-. Other words from same root 
(Ait, hit, hazt), differing in ablaut-grade and suffix, 
are Ger. Aztze, OHG. hizza, OS, hittia, Du. hitle :— 
OTeut. *A2ztjd-, also ON. hzfe masc., and Goth. 
hezté fever. ] 

1. The quality of being hot; that quality or con- 
dition of matter which produces the sensation de- 
scribed in b; often regarded as a substance or 
thing contained in or issuing from bodies: esf. 
In ordinary use, A high or sensible degree of this 
quality ; the condition of being hot ; high tempera- 
ture; warmth. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xviii. 7 [xix. 6] Ne is se Se hine ahyde 
from haeto his. 971 Blickl. Hom. 51 Pere sunnan heto pe 
pas eorpan hlywep. cx200 Trin. Coll, Hom. 119 Fir 
haued on him pre mihtes, on to giuende hete, oder to giuende 
liht [etc.] ¢ 1200 Ormin 1487 Pu. .grindesst itt, annd cnedesst 
it, And harrdnesst itt wipp hete. ax1300 Cursor M, 2248 
Pe hette[v.7. hete] obe sun. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mag- 
dalena 116 Pe gret heit of pe sone. c1440 Promp. Parv. 
238/1 Hete, calor, estus. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes 
G vij a, If there should bee twoo sonnes, it wer perill least 
their two heates should burne vp al the arth, 1553 Gau 
Richt Vay 108 As heit procedis fra y® fyr. 1585 T. 
Wasuincton tr. Wicholay's Voy. 1. viii. 7b, The. .stoves of 
Germanie in the whiche with a small heate they do breed 
and hatch their egges. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 39 A 
‘Thermometer, thus marked and prepared, will be the fittest 
Instrument to make a Standard of heat and cold, 1731 
Arsutunor A /iments 6 The Heat in Land Animals helps 
likewise to the Solution of the Aliment. 1870 Jevons 
Llem. Logic xxxiii, 291 Heat means ordinarily the excess of 
temperature above the ordinary mean, 

b, The sensation or perception of this quality or 
condition ; one of the primary sensations, produced 
by contact with or nearness to fire or any body at 
a high temperature, and also by various other 
causes, e.g. by any agency that quickens the 
circulation of the blood. 

(In early use not easily separable from that which causes 
the sensation, the external or internal quality (senses 1, 4); 
see esp, quots, 1225, 1375 in 4 C.) 

a1704 [see 2]. 1794 J. Hutron Philos. Light, etc. 19 
When we approach the fire, our sense informs us in a par- 
ticular manner; and this we name feat, which is then purely 
a sensation. 1855 Bain Senses § Int. 1, i, § 6 We can 
neither feel nor know heat, except in the transition from 
cold. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 15 The word Heat 
is used in common language, both as the name of a par- 
ticular kind of sensation, and to denote that condition of 
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matter in which it is capable of producing this sensation 
in us. 
e. With adjectives of colour, used in reference to 
the appearance of metals and some other substances 
when at certain high temperatures, as BLUE heat, 
Rep heat, Waite heat; also with other defining 
words, as ANIMAL heat, BLOOD-HEAT, FEVER heat, 
etc.: see these words. 

1703 Moxon Mech, Ex. 8 Several degrees of Heats Smiths 
take of their Iron..As first, a Blood-red Heat. Secondly, a 
White Flame Heat. Thirdly, a Sparkling, or Welding Heat, 

2. In Physics, formerly supposed to be an elastic 
material fluid (CAtoric), of extreme subtility, 
attracted and absorbed by all bodies; now held 
to be a form of Enrrey, viz. the kinetic and 
potential energy of the invisible molecules of 
bodies, capable of being transmitted from one 
body to another, whether in contact (see Con- 
DUCTION 6, CONVECTION) or separated (see RADIA- 
TION): in the latter case, the energy during the 
transmission takes the form of (b.) Radiant heat, 
which is not properly heat at all, but the energy 
of vibration of the intervening ether, being identical, 
within a certain range of wave-length, with light. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 99 It is certaine, that of all Powers 
in Nature, Heat isthe chiefe. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 37 
Heat is a property of a body arising from the motion or 
agitation of its parts; and therefore whatever body is 
thereby toucht must necessarily receive some part of that 
motion, whereby its parts will be shaken. /dzd. Table 248 
Experiments to shew, that bodies expand by heat. 1695 
Woopwarpb Wat. Hist, Earth ui. i. 121 note, Heat and 
Fire differ but in degree: and Heat is Fire, only in lesser 
quantity. Fire I shall shewto be a Fluid consisting of 
Parts extremely small and light and consequently very 
subtile, active, and susceptive of Motion. a1704 Locke 
Elem. Nat. Phil. xi. (R.), Heat is a very brisk agitation of 
the insensible parts of the object; which produces in us 
that sensation, from whence we denominate the object hot : 
so what in our sensation is heat, in the object is nothing but 
motion. 1760 J. Brack Jug. Nat. Heat 529 But heat is 
evidently not passive; it is an expansive fluid, which 
dilates in consequence of the repulsion subsisting among its 
own particles, 1833 N. Arnotr Physics (ed. 5) II. 10 Heat 
cannot be exhibited apart, nor proved to have weight or 
inertia. c1860 Farapay Morces Nat. iii. 79 Whenever we 
diminish the attraction of cohesion we absorb heat. 1862 
H. Spencer First Princ. i. viii. § 66 That mode of force 
which we distinguish as Heat, is now generally regarded by 
physicists as molecular motion. 1879 THomson & Tair 
Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 385 The Dynamical Theory of Heat .. is 
based upon the conclusion from experiment that heat is a 
form of energy. 

1794 G. Avams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. iv. App. 157 
The nature and properties of what has been called radiant 
heat, 1800 HerscueEt in Phil. Trans. XC. 291 If we call 
light, those rays which illuminate objects, and radiant 
heat, those which heat bodies, it may be inquired, whether 
light be essentially different from radiant heat? @ 1832 Sir 
J. Lestir Dissert. in Encycl. Brit, (ed. 7) 1. 646/2 Scheele 
pursued a similar path. .{That] which streams immediately 
from its source in rectilineal directions .. he designated 
{c 1775] by the phrase Radiant Heat, which has since 
become a favourite appellation. 1834 Mrs. SomErviLLE 
Connect. Phys. Sc. xxv. (1849) 240 Radiant heat passes 
through the gases with the same facility as light. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 309 Radiant heat 
from an open fire, : 

ce. Latent heat (Physics): the heat required to 
convert a solid into liquid or vapour, or a liquid 
into vapour; which, as it does not raise the tem- 
perature and so become sensible to the touch as 
warmth, was regarded as being absorbed and 
remaining latent in the resulting liquid or vapour. 

Now viewed as the energy absorbed during the change of 
state, partly in increasing the molecular potential energy 
of the body, and partly in compressing external bodies. 

c€1757 J. Brack Lect. (1803) I. 157 Considered as the 
cause of warmth, we do not perceive its presence } it is con- 
cealed or latent, and I gave it the name of /atent heat. 
1765 Reip Let. Wks. I. 42/2, I have attended Dr. Black's 
lectures hitherto. His doctrine of latent heat is the only 
thing I have yet heard that is altogether new. 1787 Krir 
in Phil. Trans. UXXVIL. 277 The heats absorbed and ren- 
dered latent, as some late philosophers express themselves. 
1799 Phil. Mag. 111. 419 A great quantity of vaporific, or, as 
it is called, latent heat, is carried off by the steam of water. 
1830 LyeLL Princ. Geol. I, 406 A portion of the steam is at 
first condensed into water, and the temperature of the water 
is raised by the latent heat evolved. 

d. Specific heat (Physics): the heat required to 
raise the temperature of a given substance to a 
given extent (usually one degree) ; it is calculated 
relatively to some standard substance, usually 
water (see quot. 1871), and forms a measure of 
the given substance’s capacity for heat. 

@ 1832 Sir J. Leste in Lxcycl. Brit. (ed. 7) 1. 645/2 The 
best series of experiments on the distribution of heat among 
different bodies was performed before the year 1784 by 


Professor Gadolin of Abo, who, rejecting the notion of Cafa- | 


city, introduced the unexceptionable expression, Specific 
Hleat. 1842 BRANDE Dict. Sci., etc., s.v., The term specific 
heat is applied to the quantity of thermometric heat required 
to raise different substances to the same temperature.. The 
specific heat of water being = 1, that of oil is o-5. 1863 
Tynpau /Teat (1870) 13) As the specific heat increases, the 
atomic weight diminishes, and wice versa. 1871 MAXwELL 
The. Heat iii. 66 The Specific Heat of a body is the ratio 
of the quantity of heat required to raise that body one 
degree to the quantity required to raise an equal weight 
of water one degree. 1881 Nature No. 627.15 Platinum 
has a specific heat of only ‘032, 
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e. Atomic heat, molecular heat (Chem.): the 
product of the specific heat of a substance into its 


atomic or molecular weight ; see quots. 

1850 Granam Elem. Chem. 1. 139 The atomic heat of 
bodies, as it is named by this chemist [M. Regnault, 1841], 
is obtained by multiplying the observed specific heat of 
each body by its equivalent. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 
III. 37 Within certain classes of allied compounds .. the 
molecular heats of the substances..or the products of 
their specific heats into their molecular weights .. are ap- 
proximately equal .. As a rule, the molecular heat of solid 
compound bodies increases with the number of atoms 
contained in their molecule. | 

3. spec. A hot condition of the atmosphere or 
physical environment; hot weather or climate: 
often spoken of as an agent perceptible by its effects 
(cf. Coup sd. 1 a). 

c 825 Vesp. Hymns viii. 8 Bledsiad cele and hztu dryhten. 
c1000 Ags. G. Matt. xx. 12 Gelice us pe baron byrpena on 
pises deezes hzton. 1340 Hampote Py, Consc. 1438 Now 
es cald, now es hete, Now es dry, and now es wete. 1382 
Wyc ir Gen. viii. 22 All the daies of the erthe, seed and 
ripe, coold and hete, somer and wynter, ny3t and day, 
shulen not rest. c1420 Pallad. on Husb.1, 41 1f hit [water] 
be cole in hete an luke in colde. c1470 Henry Wallace 
1v. 2 In September..Quhen passyt by the hycht was off the 
hette [v.~. heit]. 1593 SHaxs. Lacy. 1145 Some dark deep 
desert .. That knows not parching heat nor freezing cold. 
1697 Drypen Virg. Georg.1v. 581 Weary with his Toil, and 
scorch’d with Heat. 1799 Med. Fru/. 1.78 Throughout a 
great part of September, the heat continued with little sign 
of abatement. 1870 Lowett Study Wind. 4,1 had not felt 
the heat before, save as a beautiful exaggeration of sun- 
shine. 

b. (with Z/.) An instance of this condition; a 
hot period or season. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 106 The cheles bothe and eke the 
hetes. 1448 Prose Chron. in R. Glouc. (1724) 520 This yere 
[1252] was a gret hete and droughthe in Engelond. 1526 
Ske.ton Magny/, 12 After a hete oft cometh a stormy colde, 
1573-80 Barer Adv. H 333 The great heates are abated. 
1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 11. 267 The heats not 
being excessive, nor the colds severe. 1856 STANLEY S7maz 
§ Pal. i. 1.19 The chief resorts of the Bedouin tribes during 
the summer heats. 

e. A hot place; a fire. 

1382 Wycutr Acts xxviii. 3 An eddre, whanne she cam 
forth fro the heete, asailide his hond. a@ 1400 S77 Perc, 862 
Hekeste the wiche in the hete. 16xr Bipte Acts xxviii. 3 
phere came a Uiper out of the heat, and fastened on his 
hand. 

d. High temperature produced by fermentation 
or putrefaction, asina hotbed; hence applied concr. 
to a hotbed, esp. in phr. 27 heat. 

c 1400 MaunbEV, (1839) v. 49 Thei .. coveren hem [Eyren 
of Hennes, etc.) with Hete of Hors Dong, with outen 
Henne, Goos or Doke, or any other Foul. 1664 Evetyn 
Kal, Hort. (1729) 189 The Dung..must have pass'd its 
first Heat, lest apply’d before, it burn the Plant. 1724 
Mitter Gard. Dict. s.v., All Heat of Hot-Beds, Mr. Bradley 
says, proceeds from fermentation. 1796 C. MarsHaLi 
Garden, xix. (1815) 385 Some chuse to forward them on 
heat, in March and April. 1887 Gardening 3 Dec. 531/1 
‘Those that are wanted to come in early may at once be put 
in heat. 1887 /éid. 17 Dec. 567/3 Strike them... in a 
moderate bottom-heat. i 

4. As a quality or condition of animal bodies. 
a. The normal high temperature of the body in 
warm-blooded animals; the warmth characteristic 
of a living body (xatural heat, vital heat). 

1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 328 Whan we holde waxen, Whan 
mihte lakken our limus & lesen our hete, We schulle for- 
leten oure lif. 1390 Gower Conf. I, 251 ‘The life hath lost 
his kindely hete, And he lay dede as any stone. 1563 W. 
Futke Meteors (1640) 3 The vitall heat is quite extin- 
guished. 1697 DrypEN “xed m1. 397 Astonished at the 
sight, the vital heat Forsakes her limbs. , 

b. High temperature in the body arising from 
a disordered condition, as in inflammation or fever ; 
inflamed or feverish state. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 82 Gif se lichoma hwer mid hefi- 

here hzeto sy zebysgod. Jééd. 84 Wip wunda hatum zenim 
Ee wegbraedan ba wyrt. c 1205 Lay. 30550 Pa iward pe 
king..hafde pat uuel hate. a 1535 More Ws. 572 (R.) No 
more then the heate of a feuer is a right natural heate. 
1573-80 Baret Aly, H 333 It helpeth the head ach, the 
burning heat of the eies, and other inflammations. 1597 
GerarveE //er6al (1633) 171 The iuyce [of onions] taket 
away the heate of scalding with water or oyle. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia I. viii. 272 ‘The burning heat of his skin. 
1862 J. B. Harrison Lett. Dis. Children 192 There is room 
for more apprehension..if there be no febrile heat, 

e. A condition of the body in which the general 
surface temperature is higher than usual, producing 
the sensation described under 1 b; the state of feel- 
ing hot. 

ax225 Lee. Kath. 1701 Ne eiled per na mon .. nowéder 
heate ne chele nowder hunger ne burst. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Paulus 912 He tholit.. bath gret hungir & het. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynion xx. 452 For there nys noo 
man so oolde, but he sholde soone gete hete there wythin 
a lityll while. 1573-80 Barer 4/v, H 333 When they were 
in heate with dining: 1612 Drayton Poly-old. ii, Where 
over-toil’d, her heat to cool, She bathes her in the pleasant 
Pool. 3007 P’cess Curistian Mem. Marerav. Baireuth 
383 The soldiers .. having got into a fearful state of heat, 
threw themselves into cold water. 

d. with @ (rarely in f/.): An instance of this 
bodily condition. ++ 70 catch or get a heat: to be~ 
come hot or warm (o#s.). 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3803 A litill drysnynge of dewe ..' 
[he] bringis it to oure balde kyng to brigge with his hetis. 
1508 DuNBAR Tuva mariit Wemen 222 Me think ther haldin 
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3ow a hete, as 3e sum harme alyt. axg29 SkeLton Dyners 
Balettys Poet. Wks. 1843 II. 22 After her cold she cought a 
hete. 1589 PurrEnnam Eng. Poesie 11. xxiv. (Arb.) 302 When 
she walketh apace for her pleasure, or to catch her a heate 
in the colde mornings. 1887 Rita Lady Nancye 1. ix. 37 
‘To commence, he was in a profuse heat. 

+5. In medizeval physiology, as a quality of 
‘elements’, ‘humours’, and bodies in general : 
see Hot a. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 100 The drie coler with his hete 
By wey of kinde his propre sete Hath in the galle. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. mi. xiv. (1495) 58 Bi hete and 
wete the vertue inmutatiua werkyth the softer substaunce. 
1610 BarrouGu Meth, Physick t. ii. (1639) 2 By heat in this 
Chapter is meant a hot distemper without any kind of 
humour. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 758 Doues are the fullest 
of Heat and Moisture amongst Birds. 

6. The quality of being ‘hot’ in taste; strength 
or pungency of flavour. 

1586 B. Youn Guazzo's Civ, Conv. 1v. 190 b, She caused 
the heate of the wine to be delayed with water. 1599 
Suaks, Hen. V, 1m. vii, 2t The heat of the Ginger. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 863 The Root [orris root] seemeth to haue a 
Tender dainty Heat. 

7. A redness or eruption on the skin, accompanied 
by a sensation of heat, or indicating inflammation. 

1597 GerarvE Herbal (1633) 999 The ripe Straw-berries. . 
take away..the rednesse and heate of the face. 1676 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 1146/4 A black brown [Nag] having a little heat 
on his fore-feet. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 57 P 5, I have 
seen a Woman's Face break out in Heats, as she has been 
talking against a great Lord. 1773 (¢i¢de), The History of 
a Gentleman cured of Heats in the Face. 

b. Prickly heat: askin disease common in hot 
climates (Lzchen tropicus), characterized by minute 
papulze formed by the hyperzemia of the sweat fol- 
licles. 

1736 Westry Ws, (1872\ I.37 She had only the prickly 
heat, a sort of rash, very common here in summer. 1874 
Duncutson Med. Dict., Prickly Heat, Lichen Tropicus. 
The pimples are bright red .. with heat, itching, and 
scratching. 

+ 8. A heating (in phr. 4o give a heat to). Obs. 
exc, as in b, 

1430 Two Cookery-bks. 22 Sette it on be fyre, an 3if it 
an hete. 1500-20 Dunpar Poems xxvi. 77 Thay gaif thame 
in the fyre a heit. 1545 Ascnam TYoxofh. 1. (Arb.) 114, 
I woulde desyre all bowyers to season theyr staues well, to 
woorke them and synke them well, to giue them heetes 
conuenient and tyllerynges plentye. 

b. A single operation of heating, as of iron in a 
furnace ; hence concr. the quantity of metal heated 
at one operation. 

1594 Greene & Lopcr Looking Glasse Wks. (Rtldg:) 119, 
I have left my master striking of a heat and stole away. 
1602 Life T. Cromwell i. ii. 79 You idle knaves.. What, not 
a heat among your work to-day? 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
9 But if it be not..throughly welded at the first Heat, you 
must reiterate your Heats so oft. 1831 J. Hottann Manu/. 
Metal 1, 84 It [the..metal) is piled loosely in the middle of 
the furnace, and is called a heat. 1888 Scz, Amer. 21 Apr. 
246/3 A field bakery of this kind can deliver 17,928 loaves of 
bread for nine ‘heats’, each loaf forming two rations. 1892 
Labour Commission Gloss. s.v. Heats, The quantity of metal 
oe placed ina puddling mill or Siemens furnace is called 
a heat. 

+e. A run given to a race-horse by way of exer- 
cise in preparation for a race. Ods, 

[1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Hush. ut. (1586) 123b, Then 
walke him to chafe him, and put him in a heate.] 1670 
Evetyn Diary 22 July, The jockeys breathing their fine 
barbs and racers, and giving them their heats, 1683 Mark- 
ham's Masterp. Revived Vitle-p., Containing Methods 
for the Training of Horses up for Racing, with their Heats 
and Courses. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc. s.v., Two heats in 
a week are reckoned a just measure for any horse .. The 
jockeys lay it down as a rule, that one of the heats be given 
on the same day of the week whereon the horse is to run 
his match. 

9. jig. A single intense effort or bout of action; 
one continuous operation; a stroke, a‘ go’. Chiefly 
in phr. at a heat. (Sometimes associated with 8 b.) 

¢ 1380 Sir Ferumb, 2762 Capouns y-bake al-so tok he foure 
in pilke hete. c¢ 1400 Destr. Toy 10288 Miche harme, in bat 
hete, happit to falle. 1676 DryDEN A u7engz. u. i, I'll strike 
my fortunes with him at a heat, And give him not the leisure 
to forget. 1681 — Sf, Hriar Ep. Ded., Neither can a true 
just play, which is to bear the test of ages, be produced at a 
heat. 1726 Leoni Alberti’s Archit. 111. 26/2 One..shewed 
him a piece of Painting, with a boast, that he had done it at 
asingle heat. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom, Amusem. p. iv, The 
new articles.. having been ‘ thrown off at a heat’, stood par- 
ticularly in want of re-revision, 1855 MorLey Dutch Rep. 
viii. (1858) II, 12 On one occasion he hanged twenty heretics, 
including a minister, at a single heat. 

10. A single course in a race or other contest. 


(See also DEAD HEAT.) 

@ 1663 Visct. FALKLAND Marriage Nt... in Hazl. Dodsley 
XV. 129 And will ride his heats as cleanly as a dieted Geld- 
ing. 1673 Drypen Marr, a-la-Modde w. i, 1 take heat after 
heat, like a well-breath’d Courser. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1026/4 The second Plate will be Run for on the same Moor, 
by three Heats. 1697 /bid. No. 3315/4 The same day in the 
morning will be run for, by Women, a Smock of 5/7. value, 

Heats, half a mile each Heat. 1751 SMoLLett Per. Pic. 
Fee ta (Farmer), Seeing his antagonist distanced in the first 
and second heats, 1801 Strutt Sports § Past. 11. ii. 82 These 
contests are extended to two or three heats or trials. 1873 
Bennett & ‘Cavenpisu’ Billiards 12 He won three heats of 
100 up, and in the second heat made 22 spot-hazards. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1685 Drypen Efil. to Albion §& Albanius 4 Feigned Zeal, 
you saw, set out the speedier pace; But the last heat, Plain 
re rn race, 1705 STANHOPE Paraphr. II. 222 He 
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that gives out, at the last Heat, loses the Benefit of all his 
labours and successes in the former. 1817 Byron Let. to 
a Apr., As for ‘ Manfred’, the first two acts are the 
best; the third so so; but I was blown with the first and 
second heats. 1849 THackrray Pendennis iv, Pen had 
started in the first heat of the mad race. 

+ ¢. The ground on which a heat is run; a race- 
course. Ods. 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1741/4 The Plates are run for 3 times 
round the Round-Heat. 1701 /é7d. No. 3751/8, 3 Plates will 
be run for on the new Heat upon Epsom Downs. 

11. Intensity or great warmth of feeling ; fervour, 
ardour, animation, vehemence, eagerness, excite- 
ment, passion, rage. 

c825 Vesp. Hymns xi. 9 Se rehta zeleafa mid hztu walle. 
¢ 1200 OrMIN 13855 Off all sop Iufess hate. ¢1375 Sc. Lee. 
Saints, Katherine 386 In ire & in gret het. ¢1380 Wycuir 
Serm. Sel. Wks. r 104 Dewe of grace..wib be hete of 
charite. 148x Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 110 Fooles that in 
hete hasten hem so moche. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 107, I wyll..not departe for all this intemperate heate. 
1580 Sipney Ps. vi. i, While thou art in the heate of thy dis- 
pleasure. 1604 Suaks. O¢h. 1. ii. 40 It is a businesse of some 
heate, 1649 Mitton Ezkon. (1770) 21 He was sorry to hear 
with what popular heat elections were carried in many 
places. 1694 F. Bracce Disc, Parables tv. 155 Many a man 
injures another in suddain heat and passion. 1834 L. Rircuir 
Wand. by Seine 66 A lady, who spoke with some heat, and 
great volubility. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop M/s. Hallib. . iii. 
(1888) 323 It was done in the heat of passion. 

b. (with Z/.) An instance of this: an access of 


feeling or intensity. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll, Hom.111 He is sendere of alle holie 
heten. 1340 Ayenb, 124 Temperance aye bet zoub aye pe 
wykkede hetes. 1474 Caxton Chesse 111. iil. (1883) 103 That 
he .. myght eschewe the heetes and occasions of lecherye. 
1565 JewEL Def AZol. (1611) 238 Amplifications, or heats 
of speech, the better to stirre vp, and to enflame the minds of 
the Hearers. 171xx Appison Sfect. No. 261 ? 6 When the 
first Heats of Desire are extinguished. 1856 W. ArTHUR 
Tongue of Fire ii. (1885) 27 ‘The very head whose heats of 
ambition and of vindictiveness He had rebuked, 

c. (with Z/.) A fit of passion or anger; fa 
quarrel, angry dispute (o0ds.). 

1549 W. WricutmaNn in Tytler Edw, VT § Mary (1839) I. 
170 He was in a great heat, 1570-6 LamBarDE Peramd, 
Kent (1826) 329 Betweene whom and the predecessors of 
these Monks there had beene great heats for the erection of 
the same. 1664 Power Exp, Philos. ut. 184 A vexatious 
dispute..which..signified no more than a Heat ’twixt two 
Oyster-wives in Billingsgate, 1733 Pore Hor. Sat. 11. i. 
136 Fond to spread friendships, but to cover heats, 1804 
We uneton in Gurw. Desf. III. 107 To keep alive heats 
and animosities, 1887 Epna Lyaty Avt.-Errant xii. 106 
Vexed ! I was never in such a heat in my life. 

+d. As a personal quality: Passionateness, ex- 
citability, ardour of temperament. Ods. 

1689 Burnet 7vacts I. 44 One sees in them a heat, and 
bigotry beyond what appears either in France or Italy. 
1712 Appison SZect. No. 440 P 6 The Man of Heat replied 
to every Answer of his Antagonist with a louder Note than 
ordinary. 1718 Hickes & Ne son ¥. Kettlewedl i. cxix, 
483 She should not choose People of Heat for her Com- 
panions. F ; 

12. The intense or violent stage of any action; 
greatest vehemence or intensity; height, stress (e.g. 
of conflict, debate, etc.). . 

1588 Q. Exiz. in Nichols Progr. (1823) II. 536 Being re- 
solved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die 
amongst you all, 1607 SHAks. Cov, Iv. tii. 19 To com vpon 
them, in the heate of their diuision. 1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3098/2 The heat of the Action lasted about two hours. 1722 
De For Plague (1754) 42 At the first Heat of the Distemper, 
1838 Prescorr Ferd. & Zs. (1843) I. iii. 187 In the very heat 
of the war against the insurgent Catalans. : : 

13. Sexual excitement in animals, especially in 
the female, during the breeding season ; usually 


in phr. a¢ or 2 heat. 

1768 G. Wasnincton W77t. (1889) II. 243 Music was also 
in heat and served promiscuously by all the Dogs. 1794 
S. Wittiams Vermont 102 The female is in heat in the 
winter, and bears her young in..March. 1836-9 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat. 11. 441/2 This state of excitement, generally named 
‘the heat’, lasts for a longer or shorter period, 

14. Comb. a. attrib., as heat-chart, flame, -focus, 
-force, -lamp, -ray, supply ; (sense 4b) heat-pimpk, 
-rash. Also heat-like adj. or adv, f 

1875 Wond. Phys. World 11, iv. 311 The *heat-action of 
the sun. 1892 E, Reeves Homeward Bound 42 Weather, 
wind and *heat charts, 1881 Warrs Chem, VIII. 11. 1017 
The axis of greatest *heat-conduction in uniaxial crystals is 
parallel to the direction of easiest cleavage. /did., The 
*heat-conductivity of mercury. 1871 tr. Schedlen's Spectr. 
Anal. iii, 1x1 No soot is deposited.,by the non-luminous 
*heat-flame, 1884 Zzes (weekly ed.) 12 Sept. 17 Wind- 
mills..with those unwieldy arms swaying around in the 
*heat-haze. 1839 Bawey Festus xxili. (1848) 292 As a 
spiritual quality.. Hidden or open, *heatlike doth inhere 
In all existence. a 1665 in Walton Life Hooker H.'s Wks. 
1888 I. 77 His face full of *heat-pimples. 1887 Saintspury 
Hist. Elizab. Lit. xii. (1890) 450 They were only harmless 
*heat-rashes, not malignant distempers. 1866 BranpE & 
Cox Dict. Sci., etc, *Heat Rays, applied to the red rays of 
the spectrum, and to other rays which fall outside the red 
end of the spectrum, and which are consequently invisible. 
1887 Warp tr. Sachs’ Phys. Plants xxxix. 696 The least 
refrangible heat-rays. x 

b. objective and oj. genitive, as heat-absorbing, 
Sorming, -giving, -making, -tempering adjs.; heat- 
economizer, -giver, -measurer, -regulator. 

@ 1618 SyivesTeR Posthumi Sonn. xiil. Wks. 1880 IT. 323 
The timely sweet heat-temp'ring showers. 1800 HerscHEet 
in Phil. Trans. XC. 310 if the coloured rays themselves 
are not of a heat-making nature. 1857 Chambers’ Inform. 
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People 1. 739/t The proportion of nutritive to the heat- 
forming principle in loaf-bread is 10 to 46. 1864 Pvoc. 
Amer, Phil. Soc. YX. 343 The heat-absorbing capacity of 
aqueous vapor. 1874 Dunciison Med. Dict. s.v. Aliment, 
Liebig divides them [aliments] into two classes .. flesh 
formers and heat givers. 1877 Estes Hal(hour Recreat. 
Pop, Sc. Ser. 11. 148 An accurate Heat-Measurer. 1879-81 
Watts Dict. Chem. VIII. 11, 1018 ‘The heat-conducting 
power of water. 97 Daily News 8 Jan. Infra-red 
waves or the invisible rays beyond the red end of the 
spectrum. . being calorific or heat-producing, 
ec. instrumental, as heat-clouded, 
-cracked, -laden, -oppressed adjs. 

1598 SyivEsTeR Du Sartas i. i. 1. Puries 470 Heat-con- 
creted sand-heaps. 1605 Suaxs. Macd. 1. 1. 39 A false 
Creation Proceeding from the heat-oppressed Braine. 1859 
Lp. Lyrron Wanderer (ed. 2) 179 ‘he glimmer Of day 
thro’ the heat-clouded window. 1876 Gro. Exior Dan, 
Der, liv. 1V. 102 Heat-cracked clay. 

d. Special combs, ; heat-apoplexy,-asphyxia 
=heat-stroke; heat-engine, an engine in which 
the motive power is produced by heat; a thermo- 
dynamic engine; heat-factor = Enrrory ; heat- 
fever, fever caused by exposure to heat; heat- 
lightning, summer lightning, occurring in hot 
weather ; heat-potential, term used by Rankine 
for the rate of isometric variation with temperature 
of the external work done by a body per unit mass 
during its isothermal expansion to any volume from 
a standard volume ; heat-spectrum, the spectrum 
of heat-rays, visible and invisible; heat-stroke, 
an affection of the nervous system, frequently fatal, 
caused by exposure to excessive heat; heat-unit, 
a unit quantity of heat; usually reckoned as the 
amount of heat required to raise the temperature 
of a unit weight (pound, gramme, etc.) of water 
one degree. See also HEAT-DROP, -SPOT, -WAVE. 

1874 Dunc.ison Med. Dict., Coup de soleil, .. an affection 
produced by the action of the sun on some region of the 
body .. has been called heat or solar asphyxia, heatstroke, 
*heat apoplexy. 1891 Daily News 21 Sept. 6/1 Two men 
were seized with heat apoplexy. 1859 RANKINE Steam Eng. 
310, > is called the thermodynamic function of the substance 
for the kind of work in question; and in some papers, the 
*heat-factor. 1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 24 The lord sal sende 
pestilens on the, the *heyt feueir, droutht. 1890 Jutia P. 
BALLARD Among the Moths 122 Like the play of miniature 
*heat-lightning. 1853 RaNKINE in 7yvans. R.S. E. XX. 
569, I shall call this function a *heat-potential. 1874 *Heat- 
stroke [see heat-apoplexy]. 1891 Lancet 11 July 82 Heat- 
stroke is not a frequent disease in the British Navy .. the 
cases .. generally arise in the Red Sea in the persons of 
cooks, stewards, bakers, and occasionally stokers. 

Heat (hzt), v. Forms: 1 hétan, (haten, hat- 
ten), 2-5 hete(n, 3 heaten, (3rd sing. pres. hat), 
4-6 Sc. het, 5 heete, hette, 6-7 heate, 6- heat. 
Pa. t. and pple.: see below. [Com. Teut.: OE. 
hélan=MDu. heeten, heten, heiten, Du. heten, LG. 
héten, OHG, and MHG, hezgan, Ger. heizen, ON. 
heita (Da. hede):—OTent. *haztjan, f. *hait-oz Hor. 
The pa. t. and pple. underwent in ME, various 
shortenings, some of which are still dialectal ; the 
literary language now recognizes only heated.] 

A. Illustration of Forms of Pa. t. and Pa. pple. 

1. Pa. t, a, 1 h&tte, hette; B. 3-4 hatte; y. 4 
hette, 4-5 hett, 5-7 (dal. -9) het ; 5. 6-7 heat; 
e, 6— heated. 

a. c1000 Shrine 16/15 Des swanes wif hztte hire ofen. 

B. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15729 Pe 
ffeuere agu ful sore hym hatte. 

¢1381 CuHaAucer Parl, Foules 145 That on me hette, 
that othir dede me colde. ¢ 1430 Lyne. AZix. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 40 She het his bak. c1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
3491 He hett water and wescht his fete. 1616 MartowEe & 
CHAPMAN JZusevus ut. Wks, (Rtldg.) 291/2 Her blushing 
het her chambers, 

6. 1607 Torsett Fours. Beasts (1658) 203 He first of all 
heat the Goats dung, 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 35 
Others. .I heat red hot..and then suffered them to cool. 

e. 1583 Sranyuurst “/ve7s it. (Arb.) 75 Thee fields .. 
thee dogstar Sirius heated, 

2. Pa. pple. a. 1 sehet(ed, -h&tt; 8. 3-4 yhat, 
ihatte, 5-6 hatte; y. 4 i-het, 4-6 hett, -e, 5-6 
(dial. -9) het; 5. 5 heet, 6-7 heat, -e, 7 Sc. 
hete; ¢«. 6-— heated. 

B. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) Il. 61 The water ..is 
i-hatte kyndeliche. ¢1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. vi. (Gibbs 
MS.), In bat cold tyme pe chyld .. hadde nede to be hatte 
[v.r. hette] in pat manere. 1528 Paynet Salerne’s Regim. 
G ij b, Hit be.. hatte vpon the coles. 

y- 1387 Trevisa Yigden(Rolls) 11. 17 3if he is i-froted and 
i-het. cx1q00 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, (E, E. T. 8.) 
71 Hit ys cold and nedith to be het. 1575 ‘lurBERV. Kaxd- 
conrie 310 When ye have well het it in the fire, 1583 
Basincron Commandm., vii. (1590) 316 So shall the wrath 
of God..cause hell to bee hette 70 times 7 times hotter. 

6. ¢1449 Prcock Kefr. 111. viii. 330 The wil is heete and 
inflamyd into loue. 1560 Biste (Genev.) Dax, iii, 19 That 
they shulde heate the fornace at once seuen times more 
then it was wonte to be heate [1611 heat]. 1595 Saks. 
Yohn w.i. 61 The Iron of it selfe, though heate red hot. 
1662 Gurnatt Chr, in Arm. Verse xviii. lv. 424/1 To make 
some sinful impression upon the Saint when he is heat. 

€. 1553 1. Witson 2 Aet. (1567) 100a, So sone as the Sunne 
had somewhat heated hym, 

B. Signification. I. ¢rans. 

1. To communicate heat to; to make hot, to 
warm ; to raise the temperature of, 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 370 Wid top wrece .. hat scenc 
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-concreted, 


HEAT. 


fulne wines. ¢1000 Laws Ordeal in Schmid Gesetze 414 
zif hit ponne weeter sy, hate man hit. cx1z00 77in, Cold. 
Hom. tog Pe sunne..hat alle ping, pe on eorde wecsed. 
€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 588 [He] in be fyre gert 
het bem wele. c1430 7'wo Cookery-bks. 12 Hete it hote, 
but let it nowt boyle. 1590 SHaks. Com. Err. iW. iv. 33 
When I am cold, he heates me with beating. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 161 If you bore with a Wimble..till you heat 
it soundly. 1707 Mortimer //usd. (1708) 141 As fast as 
you pick your Hops, dry them, for their lying undried heats 
them, and changes their Colour, 1834 CoLertpGr 7ad/le-t. 
5 July, Like emerging from a sick room heated by stoves, 
into an open lawn, 
+b. fig. To keep (a place) ‘ warm’ by frequent- 

ing it. Obs. rare. 

1606 HoLianp Seton. 71 Wee haunted I say and heat 
the dicing house. 

+e. (?) To run swiftly over, as in a race. Ods. 

1611 Suaks. Wint. 7.1. ii. 96 You may ride’s With one 
soft Kisse a thousand Furlongs, ere With Spur we heat an 
Acre. 

2. To produce the sensation of heat in, cause to 
feel hot or warm; to bring into a condition of 


bodily heat, to inflame. Also adsol. 

1601 Hoxtanp Péiny II. 180 Ammoniack..hath vertue to 
mollifie, to heat, discusse, and dissolue, 1606 SHaxs. Ant. 
& Cl.1, ili. 80 You'l heat my blood no more. 1738 War- 
puRTON Div. Legat. u. note Wks. 1811 II. 346 Men heated 
with wine, 1887 H. Aipk Passages in Life Lady 111, xii, 
55 His blood was heated. 

3. fig. To rouse to intense emotion ; to excite in 
mind or feeling ; to inspire with ardour or eager- 


ness ; to inflame with rage or passion, 

a1225 Ancr. R. 404 Sturied ou euer cwicliche ine gode 
werkes, & pet schal heaten ou. @1340 Hampoite Psalter 
xxii. 7, Hetand & strenghtand me withinen. c¢ 1400 Dest. 
Troy 2054 His harme, as a hote low, het hym with in, 1596 
Suaks. Merch, V. ut. i. 60 He hath .. cooled my friends, 
heated mine enemies, 1638 F. Junius Paint. of Ancients 
180 Nothing heateth their forward spirits so much as the.. 
applauses of all sorts of men. 1719 De For Crusoe iu. iii, 
‘This .. discourse had heated them, 1855 Macautay //ist. 
Eng. xviii. 1V. 163 Officers who heated each other into fury 
by talking against the Dutch, 

II. zntv. 4. To contract heat, become hot or 
warm, rise in temperature. 

a7o00 Efpinal Gloss. 206 Calentes, haetendae. c¢725 
Corpus Gloss. 357 Calentes, hatende. 1398 TrEvisA Barth. 
De P. R. xvi. viii. (1495) 557 Noo thynge ouercometh the 
adamas..also it heetyth neuer. c1qqo Promp. Parv. 238/2 
Hetyn, or waxyn hoote, cadeo. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 432 They set a Kettle of water over the fire to heat. 
1707 Mortimer //usé. 1. iv. (1708) 35 You must take care 

. that it do not lie thick, because it will heat. 1828 
WeesstTer s.v., Green hay heats in a mow, and green corn in 
a bin, 1884 5S. P. Toompson Dynamo- Electr. Mach, (1888) 
113 The first machines constructed heated too much. 

b. To have or get the sensation of heat, to grow 
hot; to become inflamed physically. 

a1300 K, Horn 608 Pe sarazins he smatte Pat his blod 
hatte. 1596 Suaxs. Merch. V.1. i. 81 Let my Liuer rather 
heate with wine. 1826 Scorr ¥rn. (1890) 1. 185 In walking 
I am like a spavined horse, and heat as I go on. 

5. fig. To become inflamed or excited in mind or 
feeling ; to wax warm. 

a1225 Fuliana 21 His heorte feng to heaten. 1648 W. 
Asuuurst Reasons agst, Agreement Pref., I thought it .. 
unsafe, to let so great dis-satisfactions lye privately heating 
together, 1859 KincsLey AZisc. (1860) I. 249 Heating into 
asneerer. 1880 G. Merepitu 7rvag: Com. (1881) 238 As I 
waned, she waned} as I heated, so did she. 

Hence Hea‘table a., capable of being heated. 

1570 Levins Manip. 2/32 Heatable, calefactabilis. 

Hea‘t-drop. Usually in Z/.: a. A few drops 
of rain ushering ina hot day. Also fig., e.g. of 
tears. b. Drops of sweat. 

1651 C. CartwriGut Cert. Relig. 1. 55 No more consider- 
able in respect of the whole, then so many heat-drops of 
error, can stand in competition with a cloud of witnesses. 
1663 CowLry Cutter Coleman St. iv. i, Nothing at their 
Command beside their Tears, And we, vain Men, whom 
such Heat-drops deceive. 1839 Baitey Vestus viil. (1848) 
g2 Weep if you can, and call the tears heat-drops. 1887 
Barinc-Goutp Red Spider xxii. (1888) 166 Her brow was 
pearled with heat-drops. 

Heated (h7 ted), 47. a. [f Heat v.+-Ep1.] 

1, Made hot; having the temperature raised. 

1617 Moryson /#inm. 11. 97 A long Table furnished with 
these often heated meats. 1697 Drypen neid 1x. 799 
The heated lead half melted as it flew. 1842 Penny Cycd. 
XXII. 484/1 These tubes. .increase considerably the heated 
surface in contact with the water. 1858 LarpNer Hand-bh, 
Nat. Phil. 182 A balloon ., containing 23000 cubic feet of 
heated air, 1881 Print. Trades Frnl. XXXI1. 38 Heated 
bearings in machinery may be relieved... by the use of 
graphite as a lubricator, 

2. Inflamed, excited (physically or mentally) ; 
fevered, impassioned, angry. 

1593 SHaks. 3 Hen. VJ, u. i. 124 But whether "twas the 
coldnesse of the King .. That robb’d my Soldiers of their 
heated Spleene. 1751 JorTIN Sev. (1771) I. i. 1 When 
the heated imagination is let loose. a 1839 Prarp Poems 
(1864) II. 23 Morning cools my heated brain. 1886 Manch. 
Exam. 28 Sept. 5/3 These heated phrases .. are the out- 
come of a bitter disappointment. 

Hence Hea‘tedly adv., in a heated manner, with 
warmth of temper. 

1862 H. Aipt Carr of Carrlyon 11. 90 Mrs, Courteney, 
(said Carr, rather heatedly,) do you not ‘place enough con- 
fidence in me to say candidly what this. .is? 1885 M/anch. 
Exam. 12 Sept. 5/2 The decision..was heatedly discussed. 

+ Hea‘ten, v. Ols. Also 5 hatne-n. [f. Hear 
v. or sb.+-EN5,] =Heatyv, a. zntr. b. trans. 
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9. c1400 Destr. Troy 9153 All hatnet his hert, as a hote 
fyre. bid. 9304 Now hatnis his hert all in hofe loue, 

1559 Morwync Lvonym. 363 Dry fomentacions do 
drye..and heaten more, did. 366. 1788 D. GiLson Sev. 
346 The malignant spirit that heatened her veins, 

Heater (h7ta1). [f. Hear v. +-2r 1] 

1. A person or thing that heats; a heating agent. 

a1soo Medulla Gram., Ciniflo, a fyre blower, an yryn 
heter. 1638 Raw ey tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1650) 64 
Heaters from without, during the assimilation after sleep. 
1664 Eve.yn Kad. Hort. (1729) 228 Common Stoves, Pans of 
Charcoal, and other included Heaters. a@ 1691 Boye Wks. 
V. 104 (R.) Camphire..is..a great heater of the blood, 1803 
Naval Chron. XV. 56 Cabin keepers, oakum boys, and 
pitch heaters. 1894 Daily News 28 Dec. 2/6 The electric 
current .. in its various capacities of a chemist, a heater, 
an illuminator, a messenger, and a power. 

2. spec. The name of various contrivances for 
imparting heat, 

a. A piece of iron, which is made hot and placed in a 
cavity in a box-iron, smoothing-iron, tea-urn, etc. b. An 
instrument used in encaustic painting for burning in the 
wax. c. A stove used for heating a room, lobby, or office. 
d. A vessel or other contrivance in which something is 

laced to be heated. e. A pan in which cane or maple juice 
is heated as part of the process in sugar manufacture. 

1755-73 Jounson, //eafer, an iron made hot, and put into 
a box-iron, to smooth and plait linen. 1759 CoLEBROOKE in 
Phil. Trans. U1. 44 An ironing box, charged with an hot 
heater, 1807-26 S, Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 244 
An apparatus, consisting of a stand, an iron heater on which 
the mercurial powder is thrown, and a tube for conducting 
the smoke to the part affected. 1848 Wornum in Lect¢. 
Paint. 221 note, Burning in with a heater (cawterfum) the 
ordinary wax colours. 1880 Girl’s Own Paper 13 Nov. 
108/1 A box-iron with three heaters. 1883 //arfer’'s Mag. 
Dec. 45/2 A great heater, with its ample rotundity and 
glowing heart. .stood there, 

3. altrrb. and Comb., as heater-shape, -shaped adj., 
etc.; heater-piece, a gore or triangular piece of 
land; heater-shield, a triangular shield with 
curved sides, like the shape of a flat iron heater. 

1821 Scott Let. to F. Ballantyne 20 July in Lockhart, A 
three cornered, or heater shield. 1863 G. Seton Law //er. 
ScotZ. v. 192 About the middle of the thirteenth century, 
when the heater-shape was almost universally adopted. 
1874 BouTELL Avis & Arm, x. 193 The shield assumed 


the ‘heater’ form, 
Hea‘tful, a. rare. [f. Hear+-run.] Full of 


heat or warmth; producing heat. /7¢, and fig. 

1s9t SytvesteR Du Bartas i. ii. 977 Bright-flaming, heat- 
full Fire. /éid. 1. v. 90 ‘The banefull Hare, And heat-full 
Oyster. 1622 Masse tr. Aleman'’s Guzman ad Alf, 11. 302 
In his heatfull humour, set on fire with filthy Lust. 1627-77 
FettHam Resolves tt. lv. 271 Their Loves that by frequent 
Intercourses, were heatful and alive between them. 

Heath (h7p), sd. Forms: 1-3 he, 3-4 hep, 4-6 
heth, -e, heeth, 6 heyth, 4- heath. [OE. A#d 
(:—*hazpi-), corresponding, exc. in the formative 
suffix, with MLG. héde, MDu. héde, heide, Du. 
heide, het, OHG. hezda (only as in sense 2), 
MHG., G. hetde, ON. heidr, Goth. hazfz fem., 
gen, haipjés field, open untilled land, pasture, 
open country, from pre-Teut. root *fazt-. A 
cognate has been suggested in L. d7-c?tum cow- 
pasture. ] 

1, Open uncultivated ground ; an extensive tract 
of waste land; a wilderness; now chiefly ap- 
plied to a bare, more or less flat, tract of land, 
naturally clothed with low herbage and dwarf 
shrubs, esp. with the shrubby plants known as 
heath, heather or ling. 

In ME. often contrasted with hot or wood. 

axo00 Czdmon's Exod. 118 Py les him westengryre, har 
had. .ferhd zetwaef(de). c12z05 Lay. 12819, I wude i wil- 
derne, inne heede & inne uzrne, c1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 8864 F fro stede to stede pey fledde to sculk, 
On heb & hilles to hyde in hulk. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prol. 6 
Whan Zephirus.. Inspired hath in euery holt and heeth The 
tendre croppes. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 1350 The Troiens.. 
Fleddon..Ouer hilles & hethes into holte woddes. 1412-20 
Lypc. Chron, Troy 1. iii, On holte and hethe the merye 
somers daye. 1530 Patscr. 231/1 Hethe a playne, dande. 
1535 COVERDALE er. xii. 12 The distroyers come ouer the 
heeth euery waye [161x upon all high places through the 
wilderness]. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 383 [They] met the 
King on the Hethe on this side Shene. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 834 Some Woods of Orenges, and Heathes of Rose Mary, 
will Smell a great way into the Sea. gs N. Cox Gentd. 
Recreat, (1677) 46 As for high Downs or Heaths, the best 
are about Marlborough, Salisbury, Cirencester, and Lincoln. 
1784-92 BeLtxnap Hist, New Hampsh. in Morse Amer. 
Geog. (1796) I. 366 A large area, called the plain. It is 
a oy heath, composed of rocks covered with moss. 1792 
A. YounG Trav, France (1794) 20 An uninteresting flat, with 
many heaths of ling, 1815 Duc pe Levis Eng. 19th Cent, I. 
12 A Common .. the English distinguish these uncultivated 
lands .. into heaths and pastures. 1872 E. W. Ropertson 
Hist, Ess. 246 At a comparatively recent period .. in many 
parts of England. .the Common of modern days was known 
as ‘the heath’ or ‘ the waste’. 


+b. ¢ransf. Part of a garden left more or less 
in the wild state. Ods. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Gardens (Arb.) 558 Gardens..to be 


diuided into..A Greene in the Entrance ; A Heath or Desart 
in the Going forth ; And the Garden in the middest. 


2. A name given to plants and shrubs found upon 
heaths or in open or waste places. +a. In early 
times vaguely applied or identified. Ods. 


azoo Epinal Gloss. 1007 Thymus, haeth. a800 Erfurt 
Gloss. 269 Calomacus, haeth. bid. 2012 Thymus, haedth. 





HEATH. 


1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 Mirix, Mirica, 
idem, bruer heath, sive genesta. /bid. 33 Paliurus, heth. 
b. The ordinary name for undershrubs of the 
Linnzan genus “7ica, of which the common native 
species are 2. (now Calluna) vulgaris, common 
heath, heather, or ling, /. cénerea fine-leaved heath 
(the ‘common heath’ of some parts),and Z. tetralix 
cross-leaved heath. By botanical writers sometimes 
limited to the modern genus Z77ca, sometimes ex- 


tended to other cognate genera of Lricacew. 

The name /eath seems native to the south and middle of 
England: see Hearner. Since the ‘common heath’ is 
now separated from the genus /7/ca, botanical writers 
sometimes distinguish it from the ‘true heaths’ by its 
northern names Linc and Heatner ; but locally all three 
names include all the native species. Of early botanical 
writers, Turner mentions only #. vulgaris, Lyte (transl. 
Dodoens), 2, vudearis and tetralix, distinguished as ‘long 
heath’ and ‘smal heath’. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 354 Wid lipa sare..smeoce mid 
hzebe, and pet ylce on wine drince. ¢1325 Avow Thyself 
30 in Z, #, P, (1862) 13x What is al pat forp is past Hit 
farep as fuir of heth. c1440 Promp. Parv. 238/2 Hethe or 
lynge, fowaly, drvarium. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 
(E. D. S.) 35 Erice is called in greeke Ereice, it is named 
in english Heth, hather, or ling .. it groweth on frith and 
wyld mores ; some vse to make brusshes of heath, 1578 
Lyte Dodoens vi. xvi. 677 There is in this Countrie two 
kindes of Heath, one..is called long Heath. The other .. 
smal Heath. 1610 Suaxs. Temp. 1. i. 70 Now would I giue 
a thousand furlongs of Sea, for an Acre of barren ground : 
Long heath, Browne firrs, anything. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 
379 They frequently used the rica vulgaris, heath, or ling 
instead of hopps to preserve their beer. 1728-46 ‘THOMSON 
Spring 513 Oft with bolder wing they [bees] soaring dare 
‘The purple heath, or where the wild-thyme grows. 17 
Martyn Roussean’s Bot, xix. 258 Common Heath..is dis- 
tinguished by the anthers being terminated with an awn, 
and lying within the flower. /d/d., Fine-leaved Heath has 
crested anthers lying within the corolla. 1834 Mrs. Somer- 
VILLE Connect. Phys. Sc. xxvii. (1849) 307 Heaths are ex- . 
clusively confined to the Old World, 1858 R. Hoae Veg. 
Kingd. 482 Vhe Common Heath, or Ling, of the hills of 
Britain, is Calluna vulgaris .. With Heath, cottages are 
thatched, besoms are made, and faggots are composed to 
burn in ovens. /d7d. 483 The Heaths [of] our greenhouses 
are all natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and embrace 
upwards of six hundred species and varieties. 

ce. With distinctive additions, applied ta other 
species of “rica, and allied genera ; and popularly 
to some other plants. 

‘The three less common British species are the CiZiated, 
Cornish, and Mediterranean Heaths (E. ciliaris, vagans, 
Mediterranea) ; other species are Sicilian, Spanish, Tree, 
and Winter H. American False Heath, //udsonia 
ericoides,_ Black-berried H., the Crowberry, Empetrum 
nigrum; Irish or St. Dabeoc’s H., Menziesia polifolia; 
Australian H., “pacris grandiflora; Otago H., Leuco- 
pogon Fraseri; Sea Heath, Frankenia levis; Tas- 
manian H., Lfacris exserta. tHeath of Jericho, 
Rose of Jericho, Anxastatica Hierochuntina. 

1617 Minsueu Dzctor, Heath of Jericho, exica Hieri- 
contea, quod similitudinem aliquam habeat cum erica. 

d. In two passages (Jer. xvii. 6, xlviii. 6) in 
Coverdale’s and later versions of the Bible, applied 
to some desert plant, identified variously with 
Tamarisk, or with Savin, Juniperus Sabina. 

1535 CoverDALE Yer. xvii. 6 He shall be like the heeth, 
that groweth in the wildernes [1382 Wyctir iencian trees, 
ree bromes, 1611 heath, 1885 (7. V’.) wzarg. Or, a tamarisk]. 
Lbid. x\viii. 6 Get you awaye..and be like vnto the heeth 
in y° wildernes [Wycuir, 161x and 2. V. as before]. 

3. Short for /leath butterfly, moth: see 5 c. 

1827 Butterfly Collector's Vade Mecum 68 Hipparchia 
Typhon, Scarce Heath. H. Pamphilus, Small Heath... 
Tithonus, Large Heath. 1832 J. RenniE Butterflies & 
Moths tor Vhe Brown Heath (F{idonia] atomaria, Haworth) 
..Common, /d%d. 102 The Grey Heath (/. ericetaria, 
Stephens) appears in August. 1871 E. Newman 277?. 
Butterflies (1874)93 Vhe Large Heath, Epinephele Tithonus, 
Lbid, ror Vhe Small Heath, Canonympha Pamphilus. 

4. attrib. and Comd, a. simple attrib., as heath- 
bank, -besom, -broom, -bush, field (a 1000), -fire, 
flower, -ground, -honey, -land, -man, -mould, 
-mutton, -pony, -snail, -soil, -tribe. b. obj. and 
obj. gen., as heath-cropping adj., -keeper, -tramper. 
e. locative and instrumental, as heath-bred, -clad, 
-grown, -roofed, -thatched adjs. QA. heath-like adj. 

1813 CoLEripGE Remorse 1. i, Stretched on the broad top 
of a sunny *heath-bank. 1610 J. Heatu “fier. in Brit. 
Bibl, (1812) II, 250 That *Heath-bred Muse, 1874 P. O. 
Lond. Trades Directory, *Heath Broom Makers. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur xxi. iv, Ryght soo came an adder oute of 
a lytel *hethe busshe. 1766 J. Cunnincuam Day vii, 
On the *heath-clad hill. cg0g Charter of Eadweard in 
Cod. vee V. 177 Donan to higgeate; St utt on done 
*hedfeld. 1787 G. Wuite Selborne vii. 20 About March or 
April .. vast *heath-fires are lighted up. 1810 Scotr Lady 
of L.1.xviii, A foot more light .. Ne’er from the *heath-flower 
dashed the dew, 1824 Miss Mitrorp Vid/age Ser. 1. (1863) 
tor The ruddy glow of the heath-flower. 1523 FirzHErs. 


| Husb. § 2 Some sande.,and in many places *heeth 


grounde. 1653 WALTON Angler 222 Ploughing up heath- 
ground, 1577 B. Goocr Hereshach's Husb. w. (1586) 184 
*Heath Hony, a wilde kind of Hony..being gathered.. 
while the Heath is in floure, 1895 S¢, Fares’ Gaz. 10 Sept. 
o/2 An auxiliary *heathkeeper in the employment of the 
London County Council. 1819 Rees Cycl., Heath-plough, 
a plough for preparing *heath-land for planting. 1864 
TuorEau Cage Cod vii. (1894) 159 A barren, *heath-like 
plain. 186x Dretamer FZ. Gard. 118 In pots, Heaths must 
have *heath-mould, 1771 SMottetr umph, Cl. (1820) 166 
As much superior in flayour..asmy *heath-mutton is to that 
of St. James’s Market, 1804 J. Graname Sadbath (1808) 67 


HEATH. 


Yon *heath-roofed shielin. 1832 Cartyte Remin.1. 51 This 
ittle *heath-thatched house. 1853 C. A. Jouns “lowers of 
Field (1885) 392 Evicacee, the *Heath Tribe. 

5. Special Combs. : heath-ale, -beer, a tradi- 
tional beverage said to have been anciently brewed 
from the flowers of heather ; heath-blooms,a name 
given by some to the plants of the Natural Order 
Ericacee; + heath-coal: see HIEATHEN-COAL ; 
heath-cropper, /i¢. one that crops or feeds on 
heath ; a sheep or pony, living on open heath or 
down; hence, a person who inhabits a heath ; 
heath-fowl=EATH-BIRD ; heath-game, grouse 
or moorfowl ; heath-stone, see quots.; heath-tax, 
a tax to defray the expenses of repairing the course 
at Newmarket; heath-throstle, -thrush, the Ring 
Blackbird or Ring-ouzel, Zurdus torquatus. 

180r J. Levpen Elfin-King xxi, The cup..With *heath- 
ale mantling o'er. 1828 Scorr Rev. Ritson’s Hist. Wks. 
(1849). 356 The genuine heath-ale of the Picts. 1858 R. 
Hoce Veg. Kingd. 479 Ericacez, *Heath-blooms. 1819 
Rees Cycé. s.v. Sheep, *Heath-cropper, a small ill-shaped 
breed..of sheep.. found abundantly..within the precincts of 
the forest of Windsor, 1863 Kincstry Water Bad. ii. 62 You 
are a heath cropper bred and born, . 1893 H. J. Moute Old 
Dorset 109 They tramped, or rode their shaggy heath- 
croppers. 1804 J. Graname Sabbath (1839) 6/2 ‘The *heath- 
fowl’s plumes. 1823 in Yoanna Baillie's Collect. Poems 287 
Conceal’d 'mong the mist, where the heath-fowl was crying. 
1711 Act 9g Anne c. 27 § 3 *Heath-Game or Grouse. 1773 
Barrincton in PAil. Trans. LXIIL, 229 The claws of our 
common Grous, or Heath-game, 1447-8 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 399 Ragge *hethstones and Flints to be 
parveid for the seid werkes. 1813 G. Rosertson Agric. 
Surv, Kincard. 3 (Jam.) There is a variety. .known under 
the name of Heathens or heath-stone, and is I think what is 
otherwise called Gneiss, 1851 Dict, Archit., Heath-stone, 
a name given by builders to a description of sandstone that 
occurs in irregular masses in the Bagshot sands. 1856 in 
‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports (1886) 510 The payment of *Heath 
Tax shall not be taken to confer on the person paying the 
same any legal rights which shall interfere..with the abso- 
lute control the Club now has over all persons using or going 
on to their grounds. 1676 Lisrer in Ray's Corr. (1848) 125 
*Heath-throstle .. the Ring-ouzle is so called with us in 
Craven, 1804 Cuartorre Smiru Conversations LU. 54 Bash- 
ful..The *heath-thrush makes his domicile. 

b. In names of trees and plants: applied to any 
species which grows on heaths, as heath bedstraw, 
hair-grass, mouse-ear, rush; * heath-bramble, 
the Dewberry, Rubus cwsius; heath-corn (U.S.), 
Buckwheat, Polygonum Fagopyrum ; heath-cup, 
an erect herb, Arvtanema fimbriatum (N.O. Scro- 
Phulariacex), native of the East Indies and Aus- 
tralia, cultivated for its large blue flowers; heath- 
cypress, a Club-moss, Lycopodium alpinum ; 
heath-fern, the Sweet Mountain Fern, Lastrea 
Oreoplerts; hheath-grass, Tyiodia decumbens ; 
heath-honeysuckle, Australian name for a flower- 
ing shrub, Banksta serrata; + heath-rose, the 
Rose of Jericho, Anastatica Hierochuntina. 

_ 1578 Lyre Dodoens vi. iv. 661 The lesser berie is called .. 
in Englishe, a heare Bremble, or “heath Bramble. . The fruite 
is called a Dewberie, or blackberie, 1551 TurNER Herbal 
1. Liva, Chamaccyparissus..may be called in English 
*hethe cypres because it groweth amonge hethe, or dwarf 
cypres. 1777 Ronson British Flora 264 Lycopodium alpi- 
nun..Cypress Wolfsclaw, Heath Cypress. 1863 KINGSLEY 

Water Bad. ii, (1889) 50 Heaps of fallen limestone .. with 
holes between them full of sweet *heath-fern. 1578 Lyre 
Dodoens 1, \x, 87 The small [Pilosella] .. may be called in 
English..* Heath mouse-eare. 1597 Gerarve /Yerbal (1633) 
1387 The Rose of Jerico.,in English, the *Heath Rose. 

c. In names of butterflies and moths : see quots. 


and cf, sense 3. 

1832 J. Rennie Butterflies § Moths 137 The Heath 
Rivulet (Z[wunelesia] ericetata..) appears in June, 1871 
i. Newman Brit. Butterflies (1874) 46 The Heath Fritillary 
.-is fond of basking on thistles. 1883 Cassedl’s Nat. Hist. 
VI. 67 The Heath Moths, or /idonidz, fly by day. 

Hence Heath v. /vazs., to cover with heath. 

1862 Macm. Mag. Sept. 426 How was it lichened and 
mossed, ferned and heated -and brought to such a show of 
verdure and softness ? 


Hea‘th-bell. 

1. The bell-shaped flower of the Heath: cf. 
HEATHER-BELL. 

1808 Scorr Maru. ut. Introd. ix, Let the wild heath-bell 
flourish still. 18x0 — Lady of L. 11. vy, Heath-bell with her 
purple bloom. 1840 Miss Costetto Summer amongst the 
Bocages 1. 128 Before the smell of steam has taken the place 
of the perfume of the heath-bell. 

2. Applied to other bell-shaped flowers growing 
on heaths, esp. the Blue-bell (Campanula rotun- 
difolia). 

1804 J. GrauaAme Sabbath (1808) 67 Thinly strewed with 
heath-bells up and down. 1821 Crare Vil, Minstr. 11.135 
Last lingering of the flowery kind, Blue heath-bells tremble 
‘neath the sheltering furze. 1824 L. Hunt Mirr. Months 
in Hone Every-day Bk. U1. 1284 Even the elegant and 
fragile heathbell, or harebell, has not yet quite disappeared. 

Hea‘th-berry. A name vaguely applied to 
various berries growing on heaths, esp. the Bil- 
berry and Crowberry. 

cx000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 344 zenim..hab bergian wisan .. 
do bas wyrta in an fat. 1670-1 Narsoroucn rx. in Acc. 
Sev. Late Voy, 1. (1711) 124 A-shore there is great Store of 
Heath-berries..and small Black-berries. 1772-84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) V. 1909 Berries of different species, such as cran- 
berries, hurtle-berries, bramble-berries, and heath-berries. 
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@1792 S. Hearne Yourn. North. Ocean in Southey Comm.- 
pl. Bk, WV. 167 Heathberries grow close to the ground, 

Hea‘th-bird. A bird which lives on heaths; 
spec. the Black Grouse, of which the male is the 
Hxaru-cock and the female the H»arH-HEn, 

1683-4 W. Penn Let. to Dk. Ormonde 9 Jan. in Academy 
(1896) 11 Jan. 36/3 Phesants, heath-birds, Pidgeons and 
Patredges, innumerably. 1810 Scorr Lady of L, ui. xii, 
Like heath-bird, when the hawks pursue. 1842 Faser 
Styrian L. 151 A heath-bird that lies on the Cheviot moor. 

Heath-cock. The male of the Huarn-pirp 
or Black Grouse (7Zetrao ¢etrix), the Blackcock ; 
in N. America, the Canada grouse and other 
species, 

1590 R. Payne Descr. Ired. (1841) 7 Great store of wild 
Swannes, Cranes..Heathcocks, Plouers. 1674 Ray Collect. 
Words, Birds 85 The common Heath cock, Black game or 
Grous. 1789 G. Wuire Sedborne vi. (1853) 26 That was the 
heath-cock or black-game. 1810 Scovr Lady of L. 1. Xxxv, 
Until the heath-cock shrilly crew. 1893 [see HEaTu-nEN]. 

Heathen (h7dén, -3’n), a. and sd. Forms: 1 
h&ten, hépen, héSen, 2-3 heen, heSen, 2-5 
hepen, 2-6 hethen (3 heaSen, heapen, epen, 3-4 
hapen, hethene, 4 heipen,-in, heypen, he3then, 
haipen, -in, hepyn, -in, heden, -in, 4~5 haythen, 
5 hepun, -on(e, -ynne, 6 Coverd. heithen), 6- 
heathen. [OE. Avden= OF ris. héthin, -en, OS. 
Addin (MDu., Du. hedden), OHG. hetdan (MHG. 
heiden, Ger. heide), ON. hetdinn (Sw., Da. heden) ; 
cf. Goth. ZazJné Gentile or heathen woman. 

As this word is used inall the Germanic langs. in the sense 
‘non-Christian, pagan’, which could only have arisen after 
the introduction of Christianity, it is thought probable that, 
like some other terms of Christian origin (e.g. church), it 
was first used in Gothic, and thence passed to the other 
tribes. This is supported by the use by Ulfilas, in Mark vii. 
26, of the fem. form haipud (Vulg. mulier gentilis, all OF. 
versions #den). The word has generally been assumed to 
be a direct derivative of Gothic az//, Hearn, as if ‘dweller 
on the heath’, taken as a kind of loose rendering of L. 
paganus (orig. ‘ villager, rustic’, later, after Christianity 
became the religion of the towns, while the ancient deities 
were still retained in rural districts, ‘pagan, heathen’). 
But in this there are difficulties chronological and etymo- 
logical, esp. in reference to the form and use of the suffix; 
and Prof. S. Bugge (/udog. Torsch. V. 178) includes this 
among several words which point to Armenian influence on 
the language of Ulfilas; he takes AazJné as indicating a masc. 
haipans, which he refers to Armenian /et‘anos ‘ heathen’, 
ad. Gr. €@vos ‘nation’, pl. ‘nations, Gentiles, heathens’. 
This would explain the OHG. form hetdan, while in OE., 
etc., the suffix was, as in cv/sten, levelled under the ordinary 
-in, -en, from -i. But even so, the stem-vowel has prob. 
to be explained by assimilation to Aaz/i heath.] 

A. adj. 1. Applied to persons or races whose 
religion is neither Christian, Jewish, nor Moham- 
medan; pagan; Gentile. Inearlier times applied 
also to Mohammedans ; but in modern usage, for 
the most part, restricted to those holding poly- 
theistic beliefs, esp. when uncivilized or uncultured. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 15 He bid zeseald haepnum mannum. 
c1000 /Exrric /Tom. I, 206 Se zetigeda assa and his fola 
getacniad twa folc, pat is Iudeisc and haden, 1154 O. £. 
Chron. an, 1137 Nzure hethen men werse ne diden pan hi. 
a1z00 Moral Ode 295 in Trin. Coll. Hom. 229 Par bed be 
hadene men be waren laje-lease. c1z00 Ormin 7286 Patt 
hapbenn follc, Kalldisskenn follc, Wass warr off Cristess 
come. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 397 Wyllam..an ebene kyng 
com to. ¢1300 Cursor M. 19740 (Edin.) Babe to haipin 
[v.x~. hepen, hebin, heipen] folc and iues. 1340 HampoLe 
Pr. Conse. 5508 Haythen men .. Pat never baptem ne right 
trouthe tuke. 1377 Lanet. P. P/. B. xv. 450 A barne.. Til 
it be crystened in crystes name and confermed of pe bisshop, 
It is hethene as to heueneward .. Hethene is to mene after 
heth and vntiled erthe. ?a1400 Arthur 435 Lat not be 
hepbone Men Destroye be puple crystien. 1563 W. FuLKE 
Meteors (1640) 13 Helena was of the Heathen men. taken 
as a Goddesse, the daughter of Jupiter and Leda, 1627 
Sanperson Sev. I, 263 Abimelech, an heathen-man, who 
had not the knowledge of the true God of heaven to direct 
him, 1708 Swirr Remarks Wks. 1883 VIIL. 142 Made 
familiar to such practices by the heathen priests. 1825 
Scorr Yadism. vi, I did the heathen Soldan injustice. 
1870 B. Harte Heathen Chinee 17 He went for that heathen 
Chinee. 

2. Of things: Pertaining to such persons or races, 
or to their religion and customs. 

826 Charter of Ecgberht in Cod. Dipl. V. 83 Andlang dic 
to dem hedenum birigelsum, c1000 Aitrric Hom. I. 98 On 
hedenumdazum. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 53 Pe temple. .of hise 
headene godes. 13.. Sir Benes (A.) 547 Me 3he solde in to 
hepenlonde. a1400-s0 Alexander 5673 Out*of haythen 
Spayn. 1485 Caxton Malory’s Arthur Pref. 2 In al places 
crysten and hethen, 1662 STILtincrL. Or7g. Sacr, 1. li. § x 
Having already shewed a generall defect in the ancient 
Heathen Histories, 1708 Swirr Remarks Wks. 1883 VIII. 
118 The same authority..may abolish Christianity, and set 
up the Jewish, Mahometan, and heathen religion, 1722 
Wottaston Relig. Nat. ix. 208 Even the Heathen world 
believed that the souls of men survived their bodies. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul (1883) 3 The victorious aE a heathen 
philosophy and heathen worship had passed his boyhood 
amid the heathen surroundings of a philosophic city, 

3. transf. Religiously or otherwise on a level 


with heathens. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 22 A 
country of extremes—dukes and chartists, Bishops of 
Durham and naked heathen colliers. 

B. sb. (or adj, used subst.) , 
1, One who holds a religious belief which is nei- 


ther Christian, Jewish, nor Mohammedan ; a pagan. 














HEATHENESSE. 


€ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark vii. 26 Sodlice bet wif was haden 
sirofenisces cynnes. 13.. Coer de L. 6297 He..slowgh ther 
many a hethene. 1682 Evetyn Diary 24 Jan., The Russian 
Ambassador ., behav’d himselfe like a clowne, compared to 
this civil heathen, 1720 Warts Div. Songs vi, That 1 was 
born of Christian race, And not a Heathen or a Jew. 1727 
Swirt Gudliver 1. i, | was sorry to find more mercy in an 
heathen than ina brother Christian, 1873 Eprra Tuompson 
list. Eng. iii § x Though himself a heathen, he [A®thelbert] 
had agreed to allow his wife, as being a Christian, free exer- 
cise of her religion. 

b. The adj. plural, the heathen (cf. the faithful), 
is now collective ; in O.T.=the Gentiles, or people 
who did not worship Jehovah, the God of the Jews. 

c1ooo Aitrric Saints’ Lives (E, K. T.S.) IL. 322 Pa he- 
benan swa dydon. a@x13x OL. Chron. an. 1128 Betwenen 
a cristene and pa hedene. c 1200 Vices § Virtues (1888) 51 
And beuall bo hadene mid his ledre mene3inges. ¢ 1340 Cur- 
sor M, 21254 (Fairf.) Pen come pe heiben wip mikel wrange 
pet cristen men to pine was prest. 1535 CoverRDALE Ps. 

xxviii[i]. r O God, y® Heithen are fallen in to thine heretage. 

— 2 Esdras ii. 7 Scatred abrode amonge the Heithen. 1671 
Miron Samson 1430 And spread his name Great among the 
Heathen round. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxviii, 
It would certainly be a greater self-denial to receive heathen 
among us than to send missionaries to them. re 

e. The sb. plural, Zeathens, is mostly individual. 

1630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 135 Heathens..want the true 
knowledge of God. 1736 Wrstey Ws. (1872) I. 25 My 
brother and I.,went to pay our first visit in America to the 
poor Heathens. 1845 R. Jess in Lucycl, Metrop. 11. 692/1 
Among the speculations of the more enlightened heathens 
we find the love of mankind at large highly commended. 
1857 Maurice Zf. St. Fohun iii. 38 Showing you how both 
Heathens and Jews were taught. ae! 

2. ¢vansf. One that has no more religion, en- 
lightenment, or culture than a pagan. 

1818 Scorr Nod Roy xv, Puir frightened heathens that 
they are. 1870 Dickens Z. Drood viii, My ideas of civility 
were formed among Heathens. 

3. Applied humorously to persons belonging to 
places bearing the name ‘Heath’, as Blackheath. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 16 Nov. 1/2 Blackheath crossed over with 
a goal to love... The Oxonians .. got two goals, while the 
Heathens were unable to score. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 15 Jan. 
6/2 Blackheath v. London Scottish .. a victory for the 
Heathens, 5 . ; 

C. Comb., as heathen-minded adj. ; heathen-like 
adj. and ady. 

1565 JeweL, Def Afol. (1611) 21 Thus prophanelie and 
Heathen-like he writeth. 1889 R. B. Anperson tr. Ryd- 
berg’s Teut. Mythol. 104 Heathen-heroic songs. 1895 Dublin 
Rev. Oct. 318 A society of heathen-minded Humanists. 

Heathen, sd.2 = Heath-stone: see HuatH 5. 

+ Heathen-coal. Obs. (See quot. 1697.) 

¢1697 Kennett L/y. Angl. Lansdowne MS. 1033 If. 
174/2 At Amblecot in Staffordsh, .. the second measure is 
called /Yeath or tough-coal: and the reth or lowe.t of all, 
is called Heathen-coal. 1712 Brvvers in Phil. Trans. 
XXVII. 542 The Heathen-Coal. 1719 I’. Hauxsper Phys, 
Mech, Exp. Suppl. 319 The Heathen-Coal. 3 

Heathendom (hzdendam). [OE. 2evendim = 
MLG. hetdendim, OHG. hetdentuom, Ger. hetden- 
dum, Du. heidendom, ON. hewWindéimr (Sw. he- 
dendom); f. HeatuEn+-boM. The old word ap- 
pears to have died out before 1400; in modern 
use app. formed anew after Christendom. Not in 
Johnson, Todd 1818, Webster 1828.] 

1. The belief and practice of the heathen; = 
HEATHENISM I. 

c1000 Laws of Edw. § Guth. § 1 (Schmid) Hi zecweedon 
pat hi anne God lufian woldon, and alene hedendom 
zeorne aweorpan. ¢1200 OrmIN 18855 Piss bessterrnesse iss 
hzpbenndom And dwillde inn hafedd sinness. ¢ 1200 Vices 
§ Virtues (1888) 31 Da unwraste ileaue of haden-dome. 
az225 Leg. Kath. 35 And dreien cristene men.. alle to 
headendom. 1701 J. Law Counc. Trade (1751) 233 Im- 
provement of human society, beyond what it could possibly 
attain toin Heathendom. 1850 Hawrnorne Scarlet L. xx, 
The many precious souls he hath won from heathendom. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. iv. 179 Whatever 
traces of heathendom may have cloven to Rolf himself, 

b. ¢ransf. The condition of being unenlightened 
and untouched by Christian influences. 

1850 Kincstry Cheap Clothes § Nasty in Alt. Locke (1879) 
p. Ixiii, He trims his paletots, and adorns his legs, with the 
flesh of men and the skins of women, with degradation, 
pestilence, heathendom, and despair. 

2. The domain or realm of the heathen ; heathen 
people collectively ; the heathen world. 

1860 TRENCH Serv. Westm, Abb. ix. 96 Thick darkness 
rested over the whole of heathendom, 1861 E. Gasket 
Boyle Lect. 32 ‘The mighty work of subjugating all heathen- 
dom to the faith of the crucified Nazarene. 

Hea‘theness. vave. [f. Hearnen + -xss.] 
A female heathen, a heathen woman. 

1876 Contemp. Rev. XXVII, 962 The proud heatheness 
humbly submitted to baptism. 

Heathenesse (hidéne:s), avch. Forms: 1 
h&Se(n)nes, -nys, 3 heSenesse, hepinesse, 
3-5 hepen-, hethenesse, -es, -isse, -nes, etc., 
6 heathennesse, heath-, heythnesse, 6-7, 9 
heathenesse, -(n)ess, [OE. Aadennes, -nys, f. 
heden HEATHEN + -NESS. From an early date 
one of the two #’s was generally omitted, so that 
the word was sometimes treated as analogous to 
such words of French origin as odlesse, Lyonesse.] 

1. The quality or condition of being heathen ; 
the belief and practice of the heathen; heathenism. 

22-2 


HEATHENHEDE. 


¢c tr. Bada's Hist. ut. xxii. [xxx.] (1890) 250 He to 
haedenisse [v. x. hadennysse] wes zehwyrfed. c¢ 1205 Lay. 
29388 And forsaken godes masse, and luuien hadenesse. 
1388 Wycuir 1 Chron. xxii. 2 Alle conuersis fro hethenesse 
to the lawe of Israel. c¢1430 Life St. Kath, (1884) 35 Aftur 
I had leyde be-syde me pe errour of hethenesse. 1540 
Hyrpe tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom. (1592) Bb vy, When we 
couple..Paganisme and heathennesse, unto Christianitie : 
and the devill to God, 158r Marseckx Bk. Notes 627 Then 
shall the vnfruitfull, rough and woodye heathnesse .. bee 
tourned vnto the religion of Christes congregation or 
Church, 1848 Lytton Harold 1.i, Merriments, savouring 
of heathenesse. 

2. Heathendom, the heathen world; the lands 
outside Christendom, including, in Middle English, 
Mohammedan lands. 

c1205 Lay. 16631 Pe wes in hadenesse king of muchele 
mehte. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 480 Saladin nom the holi 
croys, & to hethenesse it ber. a@ 1300 Cursor MM. 2102 Asie 
..es pe best, for bar in es Bath haly land and hethyennes. 
1380 Six Ferumb. 2187 In al hepenis ys no Sarsyn 
wikkeder ban is he. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxviii. 
263 His fame..sprang so ferre that it come in to hethnes 
and barbarye. 1599 Haxtuyt Voy. II. 161 Divers provinces 
of Christendome and of Heathenesse. 1828 Blackw. Mag. 
399 The event was not such as could bear trumpeting in 
Heathenesse. 


+ Hea‘thenhede. Ods. 
= H®ATHENDOM 2. 


a1300 Cursor M, 7024 (Cott.) Kinges four of haithen-hede. 
[bid. 19864 (Gétt.) Pe mete pai ete in haipen-hede. 


+ Hea’thenhood, -hode. (ds. [Sce -noop.] 
= HEATHENDOM I, 

c 1275 Serving Christ 38 in O. E. Misc. 91 Al pes world is 
bi-heled myd hepene-hode. 

+ Heathenie, a.and s/. Obs. In 6 heathnick, 
7 hethnike. Var. of Erunic assimilated’ to 
heathen. So + Heathnical a. = Erunicat. 

1554 Hoorer in Strype Zecl, Mem. (1721) III. App. xxvii. 
78 The sword of the eatinichs and gentils. 1583 STUBBES 
Anat, Abus. 1. (1879) 177 Beare baiting and other exercyses 
.. These Hethnicall exercyses vpon the Sabaoth day. /éd. 
185 More then Hethnicall impieties. 1632 Lirucow 7rav. 
1x. 397 Whose presence to me after so long a sight of 
Hethnike strangers was exceeding comfortable. 


Heathenish (h7dénif), cz. Also 6 heathnish, 
(etnyshe). [OE. Aedentsc = OHG. hetdanisc, 
-inisc (G. heidnisch), ON. hetdneskr (Sw. hednisk, 
Da. hedensk). In modern use prob. a new forma- 
tion: see -ISH.] 


1. Of or pertaining to the heathen. Now rare. 

c893 K. AStrrRED Ovos. m1. iii. §x Him man _ worhte 
anfiteatra, bat mon mehte pone heSeniscan plezan pzrinne 
don. 1550 Bate Jmage Both Ch. Biij, All her hethnyshe 
ceremonyes, supersticions, and sorceryes. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. \xxviii. § 2 The most eminent part both of 
Heathenish and Jewish seruice did consist in sacrifice. 1677 
Hare Prim. Orig. Man. u. v. 167 The various Denomina- 
tions of those Heathenish Deities. 1774 J. Bryant Mythod. 
II. 475 The heathenish temples. 

=Heatuena. 1. [Cf. Jewtsh.] Obs. 

1535 CoverDALE 1 Kzugs Contents, Salomon displeaseth 
God with the loue of Heythenysh wemen, 1581 J. BeLy 
Haddon’'s Answ. Osor. 92, All nations and people, as well 
Heathenishe, as the Jewes alsothemselves. ax6g2 J. SmirH 
Sel. Disc. vi. 297 ‘The heathenish philosopher Plutarch. 
1718 Lavy M. W. Monracu Let. to C’tess Bristol (1887) I. 
239 She was too good a christian to kill herself, as that 
heathenish Roman did. [1882-3 Scnarr Eucycl. Relig. 
Knowl, U1. 1941 A heathenish slave bought of a heathen.]} 

3. transf. and fig. a. Heathen-like; unchristian, 
uncivilized, barbarous; unworthy of a Christian. 
b. collog. Abominable, disgusting, offensive, 
‘beastly’. (Cf. CHRISTIAN 50. 3.) 

1593 Nasue Harvey-Greene Tractates Wks. (Grosart) IT. 
206 O Heathenish and Pagan Hexamiters. 1604 Suaks. 
Oth. V. ii. 313 Most Heathenish, and most grosse. ¢ 1700 
‘T. Browne in Hour C. Eng. Lett. 147 Tobacca, though it 
be a heathenish weed, 1718 Fyeethinker No. 3 ® 1, 1 may 
not appear a strange, heathenish Creature to the Ladies. 
1859 Miss Cary Country Life (1876) 218 It was heathenish 
in the mowers to laugh. 1866 Gro. Exior /. Holt (1868) 39 
That's a heathenish, Brutus-like sort of thing. 1882 Mrs. 
Pirman Mission L. Greece § Pal. 251 The heathenish noises 
I now hear from a garden near by us. 

Hea‘thenishly, adv. [f. prec.+-ty2.] Ina 
heathen, unchristian, pagan, or barbarous manner. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Afoc. (1573) 84 A thousand 
yeares after the incarnation of Christ, the Byshops began 
to defile the Lordes supper .. too heathenishly. 1580 Ord. 
of Prayer in Liturg, Serv. Q. Eliz. (1847) 574 The Sabbath 
days and holy days .. spent full heathenishly, in taverning, 
tippling [etc.]. 1611 Beaum. & Fi. King & no Ki. i, ’Tis 
heathenishly done of em in my conscience. 1749 F1ELp1NG 
Tom Fones v1. xv, He was heathenishly inclined to believe 
in, or to worship the goddess Nemesis. 1836 Chamb. Frul. 
24 Dec. 383 The burial place of the royal family heathen- 
ishly styled the ‘ Pantheon’. 

Hea‘thenishness, [f. as prec. + -nuss.] 
Heathenish quality or condition ; barbarity. 

1571 GotpinG Calvin om Ps. x. 16 Horrible was the 
heathnishnesse, when the land that was given for an heri- 
tage to God’s people did foster ungodly and wicked in- 
habiters. 1633 Prynne 2nd Pt. Histrio-M. 1. i. (R.), The 
obscenity .. heathenishnesse, and prophanenesse of most 
play-bookes. 1880 Miss Birp Fagan I. 135 Singing..which 
sounds like the yery essence of heathenishness, 

Heathenism (h7déniz’m). [See -18m.] 

1. The religious or moral system of heathens ; 
heathen practice or belief; paganism. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 11. xiv. § 9 The heresy of the 
Anthropomorphites ,. and the opinion of Epicurus, answer- 


[See Hunn, -HEAD.] 
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able to the same in heathenism, who supposed the gods to 
be in human shape. 1645 Mitton Teévach. (1851) 152 If 
we be not Jesse zealous in our Christianity, then Plato was 
in his heathenism. 1707 Curios. in Hush. § Gard. Pref. 
6 A Relick of Heathenism, a@1719 Appison Chr, Relig. 
§ 5, 8 (Seager) He brought over multitudes both from heresy 
and heathenism. 1868 ’REEMAN Worm. Cong. (1876) 1. App. 
650 The whole. .country relapsed into heathenism. 

b. With @ and Z/. A heathen belief or charac- 
teristic. 

1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 202 Cast out asa dead 
heathenism. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Worship Wks. 
(Bohn) II, 397 Witness the heathenisms in Christianity. | 

2. transf. Unchristian state of things; heathenish 
condition ; unchristian degradation or barbarism. 

1742 Firtpinc ¥. Andrews (L.), Ay, there is nothing but 
heathenism to be learned from plays. 1895 Miss Monrresor 
Into Highways §& Hedges i. ii. (ed. 4) 302 Fitting orna- 
ments for the ‘heathenism’ of luxury. dod. The practical 
heathenism of our great cities. 


+ Hea'thenist. Ods. [f. Hearuen + -1sT.] 
One holding or supporting heathenism. 

15st Asp. Browne Servm. in Harl. Misc. V. 567, These 
sorts will turn themselves into several Forms; with the 
Heathen a Heathenist; with Atheists, an Atheist; with the 
Jews, a Jew. 1§70 Dex Math. Pref. 21 Could the Heathen- 
ists finde these vses, of these... Mighty Corporall Creatures. 

Hea‘thenize, v. [f. HuarHEn +-1zE.] 

1. trans. To render heathen or heathenish. 

1681 H. More xf. Dan. iii. 74 Endeavouring to 
Heathenize the People of God again. 1827 Hare Guesses 
(1859) 84 Till very lately we sent out our colonists, not so 
much to christianize the Heathens, as to be heathenized by 
them. 

2. intr. To practise heathenism; to become 
heathen or heathenish. 

1769 [see below]. 1850S. R. Marriann Zruvin (ed. 2) 174 
The Christians, instead of judaizing, began to heathenize. 
1861 Trencu Sev. Ch. Asia 74 These..do not judaize but 
heathenize, seeking to throw off every yoke. 

Hence Hea'thenized ///. a.; Hea‘thenizing 
vol. sb. and ppl. a. 

1769 W. Jones (of Nayland) Wks. (1810) I. 203 By the 
proud Arian or the heathenizing moralist. 1856 Miss Wink- 
wortH Tauler’s Life §& Serm. (1857) 75 Vo combat the 
heathenizing philosophers of Christendom, 1857-8 SEARS 
Athan. vii. 64 A heathenized Christianity. 1893 E. Brt- 
Lasis Mem. Serjt. Bellasis 157 ‘The result .. must be the 
heathenizing of the rising generation. 


+ Hea‘thenly, a. Ods. [f. Hmarnun + -ty 1. 
Cf. OHG, heidanlih, MUG. heidenlich.| Heathen- 
like, heathenish, heathen. 

1418 HoccLeve Zo Sir 3, Oldcastle 21 Fro cristen folk to 
hethenly couyne. 1579 Lyty Luphucs (Arb.) 176 Which 
hath made me..of an heathenly Pagan a heauenly Pro- 
testant. 1591 Horsey 77vav. (Hakl. Soc.) 158 The manner.. 
of this mariage was so streinge and heathenly. 


Hea‘thenly, adv. [f. as prec.+-Ly 2.] After 
the manner of the heathen ; barbarously. 

1382 Wycur 2 Macc. xv. 2 Do thou not so feersly and 
heithenly. — Gad. ii. 14 If thou, sithen thou ert a Jew, 
lyuest hethenli [1388 hethenlich] and not Jewly. 1579 J. 
Jones Preserv. Bodie & Sozle 1. xxxix. 87 Them that teach 
with the desperate and damnable Turkes, or that do beleeue 
as his lenesaries are instructed al too Heathenly. 1776 W. 
C. Compe Diaboliad 6 note, Mercury ..is (Heathenly 
speaking) the presiding Genius of rogues, sharpers, &c. 

Heathenness : see HEATHENESSE. 

+ Hea‘thenous, a. Obs. rare—'. Heathen. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 715 That huge Heathen- 
ous ‘Tract of the unknowne South Continent. 

Heathenry (h7dénri). [f. Hearnen + -ry.] 

1. Heathen belief, practice, or custom; heathen 
character or quality ; heathenism. 

1577-87  Hoinsuep Chron. II. 28/1 In conuerting the 
lland from heathenrie to christianitie. 1583 SrupBes Avat. 
Abus. 1, (1879) 144 It is all one, as if they had said, bawdrie, 
hethenrie, paganrie. 1856 ‘TI. A, TRottore Girlh. Cath. de 
Med, iii, 46 Aghast on his arrival in Rome at the utter 
heathenry around him. 1868 Contemp. Rev. VIII. 166 
Some of our brilliant imitators of Greek poetry seem to 
pursue it mainly for its heathenry. 

2. Heathen people. (Cf. /réshry.) 

ax890 R. F. Burton in Lady Burton Life (1893) I. 292 
My Goanese boys, being ‘ Christians’ .. will not feed with 
the heathenry. 

. , 
+Hea‘thenship. Os. or arch. [OE. h&den- 
scipe ; f. EATHEN + -SHIP. ] 

1. Heathenism, heathendom. 

axoo00 O. E, Chron. an. 634 For pan hedenscipe pe hi 
drugon. @1o000 Afirric How. IL. 504 Martinus .. awende 
his moder of manfullum hedenscipe. ¢1z05 Lay, 12114 And 
summe heo godd wid-soken and to hadenescipe token. /é7d. 
14862 Hengestes lazen .. and his hedene-scipe pa he hider 
brohte. [1832 Torre tr. Cvdmon’s Par. 229 And would 
not swerve from the Lord of hosts..into heathenship.] 

2. Gentilism ; uncircumcision. rave lileralism. 

1535 CoverDALE 1 Cor. vii. 18 Yf eny man be called beynge 
Circumcysed let him take no Heythenshippe vpon him. Yf 
eny man be called in the Heythenshippe let him not be cir- 
cumcysed, 

+ Hea'theny, ¢. Obs. rare. 

+-Y.] Heathen, heathenish. 

1580 Stpney Ps, x. ix, Who hast the heath’ney folk 
destroy’d From out Thy iand. 

Heather (he'do1). Forms: 4, 6 hathir, 5 
had(d)yr, 6 haddir, hedder, 6-7 hadder, 6-8 
hather, 8 hether, 8- heather. [Of uncertain 
origin; commonly viewed as related to heath ; but 
the form heather appears first in 18th c., and the 


[f. Iiuaruen 5d, 








HEATHER-BELL. 


earlier adder seems on several grounds to dis- 
countenance such a derivation. The word ap- 
pears to have been originally confined to Scotland 
(with the contiguous part of the English Border) ; 
the northern Engl. equivalent, as in Yorkshire, etc., 
being ing, from Norse. The word hea/h, on the other 
hand, seems to be native only in Southern and Mid- 
land counties, and never to have been applied to the 
Yorkshire or Scottish ‘moors’; it is only in com- 
paratively recent times that the southern English 
heath and the Se. hadder, hedder, have been asso- 
ciated, and the spelling eather thence introduced, 
On the analogy of adder, bladder, ladder, now in 
Sc. ether, blether, lether, and of Eng. feather, toge- 
ther, weather, we should expect heather to go back 
through hedder, hadder,toa typehadder or haddre.] 

1. The Scotch name, now in general use, for the 
native species of the Linnzan genus rica, called 
in the north of England, Line ; especially Z. (now 
Calluna) vulgaris, Common Heather, and £. 
cinerea, Fine-leaved Heath or Lesser Bell-heather. 

Some recent botanical writers have essayed to limit the 
originally local names heath, ling, heather, to different 
species; but each of these names is, in its own locality, 
applied to all the species there found, and pre-eminently to 
that locally most abundant. On the Yorkshire and Scottish 
moors, the most abundant is 2. vwdgaris, which is therefore 
the ‘Common Ling’ of the one, the ‘Common Heather’ of 
the other. But in other localities, esp. in the south-west, 
E. cinerea is the prevalent species, and is there the ‘Com- 
mon Heath’, Scottish distinctions are Dog-heather, He- 
heather (E. vulgaris), Carlin h., She-heather (E. cinerea). 

1335 Compotus Procuratoris de Norham (Durham 'Trea- 
sury MS.), In strauue et hathir emptis pro coopertura domus 
molendini. ¢1470 Henry Wadvace v. 300 In heich haddyr 
Wallace and thai can twyn. fd. x1. 898 Hadyr and hay _ 
bond apon flakys fast. 1500-20 Dunpar Poems Ixvi. 86 
Greit abbais grayth I nill to gather, Bot ane kirk scant 
coverit with hadder. 1548 Hather [see HearH 2b]. 1572 
Satir. Poems Reform. xxxii. 19 With Peittis, with Turuis, 
and mony turse of Hedder. 1578 LytE Dodoeus v1. xvi. 678 
Heath, Hather, and Lyng is called in high and base Al- 
maigne, Heyden. 1607 Norpen Surv. Dial. (N.), Heath is 
the generall or common name, whereof there is one kind, 
called hather, the other ling. 1621 Burton Anat. Med, i. 
ii, vi. i. (1651) 546 Those Indian Brachmanni..lay upon the 
ground covered with skins, as the Redshanks do on Hadder. 
1633 Harr Diet Diseased 1. xxvii. 126 In the Northerne.. 
places of this Island..They dry their malt with ling, or 
heath, called there hadder, 1674-91 Ray JV. C. Words 135 
Hadder, Heath or Ling. 1725 Brapitey Mam. Dict. s. v. 
Plague, They are to give them Hather or Hadder to eat. 
c1730 Burr Lett, N. Scotd. xiii. (1754) I. 297 The Surface 
of the Ground is all over Heath, or, as they call it, Weather 
1866 Z7eas. Bot. 199/t Calluna. The true ‘ Heather’ of 
Scotland, called also Ling and Common Heath, 1873 Brack 
Pr. Thule 3 Set amid the browns and greens of the heather. 

b. phr. Zo set the heather on fire: to make a 
disturbance. Zo take to the heather: to become 
an outlaw or bandit. 

1818 Scorr Rob Roy xxxv, It’s partly that whilk has set 
the heather on fire. 1896 MWestm. Gaz, 28 July 1/3 A 
woman. .informed against the murderer, who at once ‘ took 
tothe heather’, , ; 

2. Applied with distinctive additions to other 
plants. 

Himalayan Heather, Andromeda fastigiata (Miller, 
1884); Monox Heather, the Crowberry; Silver or 
Sponge Heather, the moss Polytrichum commune. 
(Britten & Holl. Péant-n,) 

3. attrtb. and Comb. a. Of, pertaining to, con- 
sisting of, or made from heather, as heather-ale, 
-bed, -beer, -besom, -bloom, -blossom, -brae, -brake, 
-bush, -cow (Cow sb.2), -honey, -knoll, -land, -roof, 
-top, -tuft, -wine. b. Of the colour or ap- 
pearance of heather: applied to fabrics, etc., 
of a mixed or speckled hue thought to resemble 
that of heather, as heather-mixture, -stockings, 
-suit, -tweed, -wool. ec. heather-clad, -covered, 
-mixed, -sweet adjs. A. heather-cat, a cat living 
wild and roaming among the heather ; hence fg. 
applied to a person ; heather-grass =/eath-grass, 
Triodia decumbens; heather-owl, the Short-eared 
Owl, Asio acctpitrinus. é 

1820 Scott Monast. xxv, Halbert Glendinning. .expressed 
himself unwilling to take any liquor stronger than the 
*heather ale, which was at that time frequently used at 
meals, 1724 Ramsay Gentl. Sheph. 11. i, And skulk in 
hidings on the *heather braes. 1855 KincsLry //eroes, 
Theseus i. 196 Beneath whose shade grew. .purple *heather- 
bushes. 1886 Stevenson A7duafpped xvi. 153 He's here and 
awa ; here to-day and gone to morrow ; a fair *heather-cat. 
1895 Crocketr Men of Moss Hags xvi, ‘That daft heather- 
cat of a cousin of mine, 1886 G. Aiien Afaimie’s Sake ii. 
12 To climb the *heather-clad hill. 1818 Scorr By. Lamm. 
xxix, What a can the poor bird do..except pine and die 
in the first *heather-cow or whin-bush she can crawl into? 
1863 KincstEy Water Bad, (1879) 146 He. .smelt..the wafts 
of *heather honey off the grouse moor. 1863 J. G. BAKER 
NV. Yorksh. 181 A considerable extent of the surface yet 
remains as *heatherland. 1885 Mapet Cotuins Prettiest 
Woman xxvi, He changed his ‘*heather-mixture ’ for clothes 
more suitable to Piccadilly. 1819 ReEs Cycd. s.v., *Heather- 
roofs are frequently met with in the district of Cowal. 1876 
Mrs. ALEXANDER //er Dearest Foe 1. 278 Tom entered, in 
a bright purple-tinted ‘*heather suit’, 1824 Scorr St. 
Ronan’s it, A head like a *heather-tap. ; 

Heather-bell. a. A name given to Lyrica 
tetralix (or spec. to its blossom), and sometimes 


HEATHER-BLEAT. 


also to &. cinerea. 
BELL 2.) 

1725 Ramsay Genll. Sheph. ut. iv, Blue heather-bells 
Bloom’d bonny on moorland. 1785 Burns To W. Simpson 
56 Her moors red-brown wi’ heather bells. 1808 Scorr 
Marm., 1. Introd. 18 Away hath passed the heather-bell, 
‘That bloomed so rich on Needpath-fell. 

Hea‘ther-bleat. Sc. [Perversion, after hea- 
ther, of the OK. name hwfer-bléte, goat-bleater, f. 
hxfer goat + bletan to bleat: from the noise which 
it makes in flight, associated in many languages 
with the bleating of a goat (Newton, Dict. Birds 
885 ; Swainson, Prov. Name Birds 192). So Ger. 
himmelziege, Vr. chevre-volante, Gaclic meannan- 
adhair air-kid, gabhair-adhair sky- or air-goat, 
etc.] The Snipe. 

[cxooo AMirRic Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 116/41 SBicoca, 
hzeferblete, weZ pur, bid. 260/3. ¢x1050 Ags. Gloss. ibid. 
361/17 Bugiune, heferblete.] 1824 Mactaccart Gadlovid. 
Lncycl., Heather-bleet, the mire snipe, 1894 Crockerr 
Raiders xxxvi, The snipe (which is called the heather- 
bleat). /é¢d., Farther off a heatherbleat whinnied. 

Hea‘ther-blea:ter. Sc. and north. dial. Also 
-blut(t)er, -bluiter, -blooter ; corrupted earn- 
bleater, hammer-bleat,-er. [as prec., with second 
element conformed to agent-nouns in -ER.]= prec. 

a x6r7 Buren Pilgremer in Watson Collect. (1706) 11. 27 
(Jam.) The Hobie and the Hedderbluter. 1791 Svatist. 
Ace. Scotl., Ayrsh, 11. 72 (Jam.) A bird, which the people 
here call a hether blutter. 1820 Scorr A/onast. iv, What 
saw she in the bog, then .. forby moor-cocks and heather- 
blutters? 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Heather-bleater..Atis 
also called mzre-bleater and gutter-snipe. ‘ 

Heathered (hedo1d), a. [f. Huaruur + -Ep2.] 
Covered with heather. 

1831 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag, XXIX. 319 A treeless 
but high-heathered rock. 1849 Ayroun Lays, [sland of 
Scots xi, Scotland’s high and heathered hills. 1884 Q. 
Vicrorta More Leaves 133 A lovely drive with pink heathered 
hills to the right. 

Heathery (hz peri), 5d. [f. Hwara+-nry: cf. 
pinery, fernery.] A collection of heaths; a place 
in which heaths are grown. 

1804 H.C. Anprews (¢i//e) The Heathery, or Monograph 
of the Genus Erica. 1849 Beck's /lorist 10, 1 know from 
experience that Heaths will thrive as well in a greenhouse 
..as they would do in a heathery. 1850 /did. Feb. 33 A 
skilful disposition of the plants in the Heathery. 

Heathery (he‘dari), a. Also 6 hadrie. ff. 
Hearuer + -y.] Covered with or abounding in 
heather; of the nature or appearance of heather. 

1535 STEWART Cyon. Scot. 1. 340 In craig and cleuche, and 
mony hadrie hill, 1710 Eart Cromertie in Phil. Trans, 
XXVII. 296 ‘he Surface is covered with a heathy, and (as 
they call it) a heathery Scurf. 1804 J. GraHAmME Sabbath 
152 Flowers that strangers seem Amid the heathery wild. 
1810 Scorr Lady of L. 1. ii, The antlered monarch of the 
waste Sprung from his heathery couch in haste, 

Hence Hea‘theriness, 

1862 Suirtey Vuge Crit. 1. 67 The romance of the moor 
has been recently disturbed, and even the gor-cock has 
begun to lose the old racy heatheriness. 

Hea‘th-hen. a. The female of the Heatu- 
cock ; the Grey-hen, b. Applied in N. America 
to species of grouse. 

_ Isgt Shuttleworth Acc, (Chetham Soc.) 66 A lade of Alex- 
ander Bradshawes we! broughte hethe henes iiijd. 1670 D. 
Denton Descr. New York (1845) 5 Wild Fowl there is great 
store of, as Turkies, Heath-Hens, Quails. 1728-46 ‘THom- 
son Spring 699 O’er the trackless waste ‘The heath-hen 
flutters. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds, Heath-cock and Heath- 
hen, originally names by which,.the Black-cock and Grey- 
hen were called; but on the North American continent.. 
applied to one or more species of grouse. 

Hea‘thless, a. rave. [f. HuatH+-LEss.] De- 
void of heath. 

1804 J. GrauAme Saddath 247 There on the heathless moss 
outstretch’d he broods. 

Heathnick, -ical: see HEATHENIC. 

Heath-pea(hzppz). Also8-pease. A tuberous- 
rooted leguminous plant, Lathyrus macrorrhizus 
(Orobus tuberosus), called also CARMELE. Also 
Heath-peaseling. 

1706 Putxuirs (ed. Kersey), Yeath-fease, or Wood-pease, a 
kind of wild Pease. 1755 Jounson, //eath-peas, a species 
of bitter Vetch, 1800 Garnett Zour Scotl. 1. 337 The 
Orobus tuberosus, or heath-peasling. 1808 Med. Frnl. X1X. 
77 Heath peaseling..‘The roots, when boiled, are savoury 
and nutritious, 1863 Prior Plant-n., Heath-pea. 

Hea‘th-poult. Also -polt,-powt. = Hxaru- 
BIRD; more sfec. the female or young. 

1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith., The Merlin.. They fly also 
Heath-pouts with it. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No, 2263/4 It is His 
Majesties Will and Pleasure, That no Person do .. presume 
to Hawk at any Heath-Poult, in any year before the 2oth 
day of July. 1825 Sforting Mag. XVI. 422 [He] had the 
good fortune. .to get 16 shots at heath-poults, or black game. 
1884 Jerreries Red Deer ii. 33 Heath-poults, the female of 
black game, Ye. like a great | eoren ee 1887 Pall Mall G. 
4 Oct. 5/1 The young heath-poults are at first extremely 
tender creatures, 

Heathwort (hipwoit). Lindley’s name for 

( y 
a plant of the Nat. Ord. Zricacew. Also attrib. 

1847 in CraiG. 1866 Treas. Bot, 461/1 Shrubby plants be- 

Hos to the heathwort order. 
eathy (hpi),a. Also5hethy. [f Hzatu 

+ -Y.]_ Abounding in or covered with heath ; of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of heath; heathery. 

ar4s0 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 11 The tawney colour 


(In quot. 1725 app. = Hearu- 
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for those waters that ben hethy or morysshe. 1545 Brink- 
Low Compé iv. Byj, Such heathy, woddy and moory 
ground, as is vnfrutefull for corne or pasture. 1667 PAi/. 
Trans. II, 525 It is Heathy, Ferny and Furzy, 1809 
Suetrey Zastvozsi iv. Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 18 The wild berries 
which grew amid the heathy shrubs, 1873 Back Px. Thule 
ii, An illimitable prospect of heathy undulations. 

Heating (hitin), vd/. sd. [f. Hear v. +-1nNG!,] 
The action of the verb Hrav; imparting of heat, 
warming ; becoming hot; ¢echz, ‘in the iron and 
steel industry, Getting the steel hot for rolling’ 
(Labour Comm. Gloss. 1892). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vit. xlix. (1495) 263 Bath- 
ynges and heetynges whyche dyssolue and departe and 
melte the matere. 1545 AscHam Joxofh. (Arb.) 115 Well 
seasoned..wyth hetynges and tillerynges. 1592 Suaks, Vex, 
§ Ad. 742 Sickness, whose attaint Disorder breeds by heat- 
ing of the blood. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 37 A gradual 
heating and cooling does anneal or reduce the parts of Glass 
to a texture that Is more loose. 1858 GREENER Cusnery 
175 The loss of strength by heating or softening, 1884 
S. P. Tuomrson Dynamo-Electr. Mach, 105 There is 
another cause of heating in field-magnet cores, 

b. attrib. and Comb., as heating apparatus, ap- 
pliance, power, stove; heating furnace (see quot.) ; 
heating pan, a pan in which substances are warmed 
in various manufacturing processes, 

161r Corcr., Chanf/age,.. heating stuffe, or stuffe to heat 
with, 18zx A, ‘I’. THomson Lond. Disf, (1818) p. xxxviii, 
Chemical effects .. independent of its heating power. 1 
Tynpat_ Glac. u. ii, 240 Beyond the red..we have rays 
possessing a high heating power. 1862 W. Fairpairn Aids 
I. 270 Feed-water Heating Apparatus, 1881 Raymonp 
Mining Gloss., Heating-furnace, the furnace in which 
blooms or piles are heated before hammering or rolling. 


Heating, #//. a. [f. Huarv.+-1ne1.] That 
heats or makes hot, in various senses. 


159t Percivatt Sp. Dict., Caluroso, hot, heating. 160% 
Hottanpn Pliny Il. Table, Heating medicines. 1732 
Arsutunor Rules of Diet 258 lruffles..are heating. 1812 


L. Hunt in Lxaminer 7 Dec. 771/1 To have ., his warmth 
in an argument traced to a heating diet. 

b. Heating surface, the total surface of a steam 
boiler, exposed on one side to the fire, on the other 
to water ; the fire-surface ; see quots. /Zealing-lude, 


a water tube in a boiler surrounded by flame. 

1854 Ronatps & RicuArpson Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) I. 
259 ‘lhe grate is large in proportion to the consumption of 
fuel, as well as the heating surface. 1861 W. Fairbairn 
AMitls 1. 261 The efficient heating surface is obtained by 
deducting from the total heating surface one-half the area of 
vertical portions, and one-half the area of horizontal cylin- 
drical flues, 1894 7%es 23 July 6/4 Boilers, which have 
an aggregate heating surface of 7,890 square feet, with 
a grate area of 189. 1 . 

Hence Hea‘tingly adv., in a heating manner. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 303 Heatingly. Illuminatingly. 

Heatless (h7tlés), a vare. [f. Hear sd, + 
-LESS.] Destitute of heat. 

1596 WILLoBIE Avisa (1880) 154 This Not-seene Nimph, 
this heatlesse fire. 1664 Drypen Rival Ladies v. iii, ‘Vhe 
heatless Beams of a departing Sun. 1680 J. CHAMBERLAINE 
Birth Ges My Wife is likewise known, ‘Vhrough heat- 
less age, past hopes to have a Son. 1887 ‘I’. Harpy Wood- 
landers ILI. xii. 243 Bright but heatless sun. 

Heat-spot. a. A red spot on the skin, a freckle. 
b. Physiol. A spot or point of the skin at which 
the sensation of heat can be produced, 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 479 The blushing 
halo by which they are surrounded, is popularly called a 
heat-spot. 1887 G. T. Lapp Physiol. Psychol. xiii. 315 
The sense of locality connected with the cold-spots is about 
twice as fine..as that connected with the heat-spots. 

Heat-wave. a. A wave of radiant heat; one 
of those vibrations of the ether that produce heating 
effects: see Huat sb. 2b. b. A ‘wave’ or access 
of excessive heat in the atmosphere, esp. when re- 
garded as passing from one place to another. 

1878 J. Fiske in V. Amer, Rev. CXXVI. 35 The sum- 
total of motion is ever the same, but its distribution into 
heat-waves, light-waves, nerve-waves, &c., varies. 1893 
R. S. Bart Jz the High Heavens xii, (heading) ‘The ‘ Heat 
Wave’ of 1892. /bid. The culmination of what had been 
somewhat absurdly designated ‘the great heat-wave’..The 
so-called heat-wave then seems to have travelled eastward, 

Heaume (hdum). Obs. or arch. [a. F. heaume 
(hém) :—OF. helme: see Huu sd.'] A massive 
helmet, reaching down to the shoulders, worn in 
the 12th and 13th centuries, sometimes over a 
smaller close-fitting one. , 

1572 BossEwELL Armorie 1, 122 Whiche of heraltes is 
proprely called blazon, heawme, and timbre, 1610 GuiLtim 
Heraldry v1. Vv. (1660) 3 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), 
Heaulme or Heaume, a ‘Verm in Heraldry for an Helmet 
or Head-piece. 1834 PLancué Brit, Costume 186 ‘The great 
crested helmet or heaume was now [temp. Hen. V] only 
worn for the tournament. 1858 Morris Near Avalon Poems 
239 Their heaumes are on, whereby, half blind, ‘They pass 
by many sights. 

eauto-(hz,5to), before a vowel heaut-,comb. 
form of Gr. éavrod of oneself, used occas. instead of 
the more common Autro-: as in Heauta*ndrous 
a, [Gr. dvip-, dvnp man] (see quot.). Heau:to- 
mo'rphism [Gr. poppy form] = AUTOMORPHISM, 
Heauto‘phany [Gr. -pavia, f. paivew to show], 
. . f 
self-manifestation. Heau:topho‘nics [Gr. pov7 
sound] = AuTropHony. 

1837 i F. Parmer in ¥. /unter’s Wks. VV. 35 note, 

Three kinds of hermaphroditism, First, the cryptandrous 
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«Second, the *heautandrous, in which the male organs are 
developed, but so disposed as to fecundate the ova of the 
same individual. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 248 Vhe act 
of self impregnation observable in these heautandrous 
hermaphrodites. 1886 Sutty //andbk. /'sychol., *Heauto- 
morphism, in default of science, is ever the first resource of 
explanation; i.e. we judge of others by ourselves. a 1834 
Corerwcr Notes Eng. Divines (1853) 1. 257 If there be 
one other subject graced by the same total *heautophany, 
it is in the pouring forth of he [Jeremy ‘laylor’s) profound 
common sense on the ways and weaknesses of men. 

Heave (hiv), v. Pa. t. and pple. heaved 
(hzvd), hove (hdvy), Forms: 1 hebban, heeb- 
ban, 2-4 hebbe(n, 3-5 hefe(n, 3-6 heve(n, 6- 
heave; also 3 heoven, (37d res. sing. /nd, hef8, 
heficdS), 4 heeve, 5 heff(e, 5-6 Sc. and north. 
heive, 6 Sc. heif. Pa. t. and pple.: sce below. 
[A Com. Teutonic strong vb.: OL. hebban (he fp), 
hof, hafen (hxfen) = OK ris. heva, héf, heven (hevet), 
OS. hebbian (heffian), hof (heof), haban (MLG. 
heven, hov, hafen, LG. hefen, heffen, hof, hafen, 
MDu., heffen, hoef (hief, hucf), gehaven, geheven, 
Du. heffen, hief, geheven), OUG. heffen (Agvit), 
huob, haban (hapan) (MUG. heben (heven, hefer), 
huop, huoben, gehaben, also hebte, gehebt, mod.G, 
heben, hob, gehoben), ON. hefja, héf, hafenn (Sw. 
hifva, hof, hafwen, and hafde, hafd, Da. have, 
hxvide, hevd), Goth. hafjan, héf, hafans:—OTeut. 
*hafjan, hof (pl. hdbun), habano-, corresp. to L. 
capére, capio, to take, Originally belonging to the 
same ablaut-series as shake, shave, but subseq. 
affected by many changes. ‘The present stem /a/j- 
had orig. a formative 7 (=L. -Z- in cap-t-0), which 
caused umlaut of the stem vowel, giving OE. ¢, 
ME. e, lengthened by position to @, ea. The 
WGer. gemination of //, giving 60 in OS. and OE., 
affected all parts of the present stem, exc, 2nd and 
3rd sing. pres. Ind. and sing. Imp., giving “¢bde, 
hebbad, hebban, hebbende, beside hefest, hefep, hefe. 
In ME. the 40 forms were retained (in the south) 
till 14th c., but were at length everywhere reduced 
by levelling to / (later v). The pa. t. 2df came 
down as hove; but in ME. this was largely dis- 
placed by a type haf, heaf, héf, héve, and another 
haf, have, both of which survived till 15the, The 
OE. pa. pple. Aafen was by the 12th c. abandoned 
for hofen (later hoven, hove), with o from the pa. t.; 
there are also traces of hevex (cf. OF ris. and Du.). 
But, beside these strong inflexions, there appeared 
also in late OF. (as in some of the other langs.) 
weak inflexions hefile, hefod; these gained ground 
in ME., and esp. in mod.Eng., in which heaved is 
now the general form, though ove remains in 
certain uses. ‘The original sense, as evidenced by 
various derivatives, as well as by L. capcre, was 
‘take’, whence, through ‘take up’, came that of 
‘lift, raise’, already developed in Com, Teut. 

The close correspondence to Latin is seen in comparing 
capio, capis, capit, capiunt with OTeut. *hafjd, hafis, 
hafip, hafjand, OLG. hebbiu, hebis, hebid, hebbiad, OF. 
hgbbe, hg fest), he sep, hgbbad, Since heave is thus certainly 
cognate with cafére, it must be originally quite distinct 
from have, if the latter is = L. hadere. The two verbs 
however come close together in various forms in most of 
the langs., and their derivatives have probably influenced 
each other, so that it is difficult in some instances to know 
whether these belong to Aafjan ‘heave’ or habén ‘have’.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1, Present tense stem (with consonant-exchange). 

a. Beowulf (Z.) 655 Ic hond and rond hebban mihte. 
aiza5 Ancr. R. 290 Uorte hebben up hire breo uingres. 
1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 17 Pat an ober hit scholde hebbe vn 
iets Lbid. 455 Our [= your] herten hebbeb vp. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 1248 Sche gan po hebbe and pynge. e 

B. cxo0o Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxiii. 4 [Ixxiv. 3] Hefe pu pine 
handa, c¢1z00 Ormin 11865 He wile hemm hefenn upp. 
az225 Ancr. R. 32 Hwon pe preost hefd up Godes licome. 
c 1230 Hali Meid. 25 Pat tu schuldest pin heorte heouen 
piderward. 13.. 2. &. Addit. P. A. 472 Py self in heuen 
ouer hy3 pou heue. 13.. Gaw. & Gm Kut, 1346 And 
heuen hit vp al hole. a1400 Prymer (1891) 65 Hefeth up 
3oure handes. 

2. Past ‘lense, a, 1-5 h6f, 3— hove; (3 //.hofen, 
hoven, huven), 4 hoif, hoof, 6 Sc. huif, huve. 
B. 2-4 hef, 3 heef, heaf, heof, 4 heef, 5 heve ; 
pl. 3 heven, hefven, heoven, 4-5 hevyn. y. 
4-5 haf, 4 have. 6. 1 hefde, 2-5 hevede, 4-6 
heved, (Sc. 4 hewid, -it, heywit, 5 heyfiyt, 
6 huit), 6—heaved. e. 6 heft(e. . 

a. c1000 Ags. Ps. (Uh.) cxxii{i] 1 To de ic mine eagan 
hof. ax300 Cursor AM. 11114 Pis ilk was Ion .. pat after- 
ward hot {v.r. hoif] iesu crist. bid. 28240 Childir bat ic 
houe o funt. c1400 Destr. Troy 5259 [He] hof vp his 
hond. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek 93 Vhe surface hove up 
intoheaps, 1872 Biackie Lays Hight. 16 His prayerful 
hands he hove. [See also senses 20-22.) | 

B. cx12z00 V'rin. Coll. Hom. 35 He..hef his honde, ¢ 1205 
Lay. 1914 He..him grimliche heaf [c1275 heof]. /éid, 
16509 Aldolf .. haf [c 1275 hefde] hah3e his sweord. Lbid, 
23195 Heo. .hefuen hine to kinge. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. 
pr. 1. 2 (Camb, MS.) She hef hyr heued heyere. 13.. Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. \iii, 262 Pen Susan..Heef hir hondus 
on hi3. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 640 Pey..hevyn up pe ston. 

y. @1300 Cursor M. 17913 (Gott.) Quen i haf [v.7r. haue, 
heef] pat sacles. ¢1340 /did, 10479 (Laud) She hafe [w.r7. 
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heef, lift] hir hondes vp. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Kut.’s 7. 1570 
And Arcita anon his hand vp haf. ¢1430 Pilgr. Lyf Man- 
hode it. i. (1869) 138 She haf it hye to hire tunge. 

6. ¢x000 ASLFRic Gen. xlviii. 14 He hefde ba his swibran 
hand ofer Ephraimes heafod. c¢12z00 Trin. Coll. Hom, 111 
He dranc..and parfore heuede siden up pat heued. c 1375 
Se. Leg. Saints, Katerine 350 Pane hewid scho wpe bath 
hir handis. c1470 Henry Wadlace x1. 544 Pai.. Heyffyt wp 
thar handis. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes af Aynion xvii. 392 He 
. -heved his handes. 

«. 15.. How marchande did his wyfe betray 42 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. 1. 198 Tho.. He heft hyt in hys purs, 1590 
Spenser /. Q. 1. xi. 39 His raging blade he hefte. 1596 
lbid. w. iii. 12 The other halfe..Cambell fiercely reft, And 
backe at him it heft [Ze cleft]. 

3. Past Participle. a, 1hafen, hefen. B. 2-4 
hofen, 2-9 hoven, 4-5 hovin, -yn, -un, 4 ihove, 
4-hove. y. 3 heven. 6, 1 hefod, 2-5 heved, 
3 iheved, (efed),4 Sc. heywit, 5 hevyd,hewede, 
6 heyved; 6— heaved, 7 heft. 

a, a@xooo Christ 651 He ws upp-hafen engla fedmum. 
a1000 Andreas 1157 Pa wes wop hefen. 

B. cxz00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 167 Hie pis dai was houenin 
to heuene. a@1300 Cursor M. 17962 (Géott.) Houen [v.77 
hovyn, hofen] sal he be in flom iordane. 1303 R. BruNNE 
/Tandl, Synne 55 (Miatz.) 3yf a man have hove a chylde. 
1382 Wyciir Gez. xxiv. 63 Whan he had houun vp the 
eyen. 1599 Broughton’s Let. ii. 8 You are so houen and 
lifted vp. 1787 Winter Syst. usb, 162 To be hove out of 
the ground, 1853 Ferron Ham. Lett. i. (1865) 3 ‘The ship 
was hoven to. 

y. a1300 £. E. Psalter xii, 3 [xiii. 2] When sal mi fa 
heven over me be? 

6. c888 K. Aitrrep Boeth. xxxvi. § 2 Siddon bu ofer pone 
bist ahefod. c1z00 777. Coll. Hom. 111 Ure helende pe was 
pis dai heued on hegh. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 
926 And fand be magdelane .. He [high] heywit vpe with 
angel hand, 1382 Wyc.ir Gem. xiii. 1o His eyen heued vp. 

B. Signification. . 
I. Transitive senses. 

1. To lift, raise, bear up. (Often with wf.) a. 
Formerly in general sense ; now only arch. or dial. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 149 Hie hofan pa bere. c1000 AELFRIC 
Hom. 1, 516 Pet hi de healdon, and on heora handum 
hebban. ¢1z00 Ormin 16705 All swa se Moysees Hof upp 
pe neddre i wesste. «1350 Childh. Fesus 102 (Mitz.) 
Josep .. of pat best pat heo sat on Softeliche haf hire 
adoun, 1382 Wyctir Gen. xiii. 14 Heue vp thin eyen. 
1386 Cuaucer Pol. 550 Ther nas no dore pat he ne wolde 
heue of harre. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xxi. iv, He 
swouned ofte tymes, and syr Lucan .. and syr Bedwere 
oftymes heue hym vp. 1493 /estivadl (W. de W. 1515) 6 b, 
Heve up thy heed, & be mery. 1596 Spenser /. Q. VI. viii. 
to His hand was heaved up on hight. 1639 E. Spenser in 
Lismore Papers Ser. i. (1888) 1V. 75 He heaved vp his 
sticke with an intent..to haue strooken me. 1671 Mitton 
Samson 197 How could I once look up, or heave the head. 
1702 Pore Dryofe 45 Her trembling hand she heaves To 
rend her hair. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blona’s Gardening 
174 Moles. .do a great deal of Mischief to the young Plants, 
in heaving the Earth. 1803 Breppors Hygéia x. 63 It 
pitched him between two walls, so close that he could not 
heave an arm, 1855 Ropinson Whitby Gloss., To Heave 
the Hand, to bestow charity in mites, amounting to little 
more than..the mere motion of the hand in the act. 

b. In modern use: To lift with exertion (some- 
thing heavy) ; to raise with effort or force ; to hoist. 

1715-20 Pore J/diad 1. 250 Murmuring they move, as 
when old Ocean roars, And heaves huge surges to the 
trembling shores. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 98 Our 
boat, which the seamen were heaving into the sloop, filled 
with water. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xv. (1878) 236 
For a space they have been heaved nearly on end. 1865 
KincsLey Herew. xix, Who heaved up a long twypbill, or 
double axe. 

e. absol. 

1593 Suaks. 3 fen. VI, v. vii, 23 This shoulder was 
ordain’d so thicke, to heaue. 1607 TorseLt Mour-f, Beasts 
(1658) 390 Of the Mole or Wane aWihex they heave, they do 
it more for meat than for breath. 

2. ¢ransf.and fig. To raise. a. In various figura- 
tive senses directly related to 1. 

a1000, Cedmon’s Exod. 573 Hofon here preatas hlude 
stefhe. c1o0o Ags. Ps, (Th.) xxiv. [xxv.] 1 To Se ic habbe 
--min mod, ¢1205 Lay. 11280 Scottes huuen up muchelne 
rem. 13.. £. £. Addit. P. A. 314 Man to god wordez 
schulde heue. @1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 552 
Hef up 30r hertes in-to heuen. a@ 1400-50 Alexander 3014 
Ser Dary .. Heuyd vp a huge ost. 1826 Piler. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 290 It is so violent, that it heueth and 
lyfteth vp the spiryt to god, 1824 W. Irvine 7. Tvav. II. 
r2 The resolution... heaved a load from off my heart. 1851 
W. Puiturs Woman's Rights in Speeches (1863) 28 Strong 
political excitement..heaves a whole nation on to a higher 
platform of intellect and morality. 

+b. To raise, exalt, lift up, elevate (in feeling, 
dignity, station, etc.); to extol. Ods. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xcviiili]. 9 Hebbad up dryhten god 
urne. c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 213 He hefied his lichame, 
and hened his soule. ¢ 1205 Lay. 23183 We scullen. .hebben 
hine to kinge. a@1225 Ancr. R. 156 Heo schal .. holden 
hire stille, & so hebben hire sulf buuen hire suluen. a 1300 
A. Horn 1267 Pu me to kniz3t houe. a1400-50 Alexander 
3290 Oure lord..heues him to welthis, 1450-1530 Myrr. 
our Ladye 290 Lorde thou art .. heyued aboue all thynges 
wythouten ende, 1581 Perri Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 
43 b, Ambition .. heaveth those that followe it to the high 
degree of dignitie and honour, 1596 Br. W. Bartow 7Arce 
Serm. i. 127 Rich men, who .. haue bene houen and lifted 
vp with their heapes of riches, 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 1. 
vi, For the prevention of growing schisme the Bishop was 
heav’d above the Presbyter, 

+c. To set up, erect, institute. Ods, 

€%200 OrmIN 16840 Pe33..hofenn purrh hemm sellfenn upp 

+ Settnessess, 
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+ 3. spec. To lift (a child) from the font (formerly 
the duty of a sponsor at baptism) ; to stand sponsor 
to; hence ¢vansf. to baptize, christen. Ods. (Ger. 
ein kind aus der taufe heben, med.L. levare de 


sacro fonte.) 

c1z00 OrMIN 10881 Whase shall i Crisstenndom Beon 
hofenn upp. 1303 R. Brunne Hanal. Synne 9698 3e bat’ 
chyldryn heue, Je shul nat for3ete ne leue, To teche hyt 
paternoster and crede. c1340 Cursor M. 168 (Fairf.) Of 
baptist seynt loan bat ihesus hoef in flume Jordan. 1340 
Hamro.e P», Conse. 3126 When he was hoven at funtstane. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxii. 94 Edelwold..prayd hym to 
heue a sone of his at fontstone. 1535 Lynprsay Satyre 781 
Wee mon all thrie change our names. Hayif me, and I sall 
baptize thee. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform. xxviii. 39 Ham- 
miltoun he me huif.. Ane sorie Surname. 

+b. ¢ransf. To present for confirmation, Obs. 

€1315 SHoREHAM 18 Hym selve no man hebbe schel To 

the bischoppynge.. That hi ne hebbe hare o3e child. 


+4. To lift and take away, carry off, remove, 


convey. Ods. 

a1240 Lofsong in Cott. Hom. 205 Summe tide ich habbe 
iheued of oder monnes mid woh and mid unriht. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) Il. 153 Flemmynges .. were ihoue 
pennes and i-putte to Hauerforde. c1440 Vork Myst. xxx. 
134 Heue me fro hyne. 1580 Sipney Arcadia ul. xxviii. 31 
Poems 1873 II. 72 Thy words .. had almost heaued me 
Quite from my selfe. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars y. lii, His 
onely Daughter, whom (through false Pretext) Stephen, 
Earl of Bulloyn, from the kingdom heaves. 1648 Mitton 
Observ. Art, Peace (1851) 568 Since thir heaving out the 
Prelats to heave in themselves, they devise new ways [etc.]. 
1649 G. Daniet 7rinarch., Hen. IV, cclxxxvi, To arrogate 
all Ill, They heave the Peerage; for that Pale throwne 
downe In breakes the Herd, to the vnfenced Crowne. 

tb. Thieves Cant. To ‘lift’, to rob. Oés. 

1567 Harman Caveat 84 To heue a bough, to robbe or 
rifle a boeweth. 1609 Dekker Lanthorne & Candle-lt. 
Ciij b, If we heaue a booth wecly the Ierke. 1673 R. Heap 
Canting Acad. 39 Heave a booth, to rob an house. Jézd. 
78 They will not stick to heave a Booth; that is rob a Boot 
ata Fair. axzoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew. » 

ce. Mining and Geol, To move away or displace 
(a vein or stratum): said of another vein or stratum 


intersecting it. 

1728 Nicuotts in Phil, Trans. XX XV. 403 The Load is 
frequently intercepted by the crossing of a Vein of Earth, 
or Stone..one Part of the Load is moved a considerable 
Distance to one Side. .the Part of the Load which is moved, 
is, in their Terms, said to be heaved. 1758 Bortase Wat. 
Hist. Cornwall ix. 157 Guessing..that the lode is heaved, 
or more properly speaking, started, 1815 W. Putvuirs Ox. 
Min. & Geol. (1818) 163 North and south veins. .always divide 
tin or copper veins, and generally alter their course ; or in the 
language of the miner, heave them out of their place. 1884 
J. Prestwicu Geol, I. 318 The ‘cross-courses’..are of later 
date than the veins which they frequently displace or heave. 

+5. fig. To ‘move’; to rouse the feelings of, agi- 
tate; to urge, press. Obs. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 8962 Hit heuet hym hogely of pat 
hard chaunce. 1593 Drayton Essex Wks. 1753 II. 616 
The king to marry forward still I heave. 


6. To cause to swell up or bulge ont; to swell. 

1573 Tusser Hush. xlix. (1878) 108 Tom Piper hath houen 
and puffed vp cheekes, if cheese be so houen, make Cisse to 
seeke creekes, 1621 AinswortH Azmot. Pentat. Lev. vi. 21 
So fried that it may be hoven as with bubbles. 1730-46 
Tuomson A x/umn 923 Glittering finny swarms, That heave 
our friths, and crowd upon our shores. 1808 7yans. Soc. 
Arts XXVI. p. vii, Cattle hoven or swollen by this dis- 
order, @1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia s.v. Hoven, Cattle 
are hoven by eating too much green clover in a moist state 
-.Turnips are hoven by rank and rapid growth in a strong 
wet soil, 

7. To cause to rise in repeated efforts. 

1612 J, Taytor (Water P.) Ws. (1872) Introd. 12 The 
surges up and down did heave us. 1719 Younc Revenge . 
i, O what a doubtful torment heaves my heart! 1810 
Scotr Lady of LZ. u. xxxiii, The death-pangs of long- 
cherished hope .. Convulsive heaved its chequered shroud. 
1832 De LA Becue Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 111 The water was 
observed. .to be heaved up and agitated, 1836 J. Gitpert 
Chr, Atonem., iii. (1852) 83 When pity is heaving his bosom 
with emotion, 1851 Exiz, WeTHEeRELL Old eine xi. 201 
The swelling tide of thought and emotion which heaved the 
whole assembly. 

8. To utter (a groan, sigh, or sob; vavely, words) 
with effort, or with a deep breath which causes the 


chest to heave; to ‘fetch’. 

1600 Suaxs. A. Y. LZ. ut. i. 36 The wretched annimall 
heau'd forth such groanes. 1605 — Lear .v. iii. 27 Once 
or twice she heaved the name of father Pantingly forth. 
c¢1718 Prior Answ. to Cloe 6 Heave thou no sigh, nor shed 
atear. 1820 W. Irvine Shetch Bk. 1. 343 He heaved a 
deep sigh. 1824 Miss Ferrier /aher. lit, ‘ Miss Pratt !’ 
heaved the Earl. 

intr. for pass, 1821 Crare Vill, Minstr. 1. 166 Thy sigh 
soon heaves, thy tears soon start. 

9. To throw, cast, fling, toss, hurl (esp. some- 
thing heavy, that is lifted and thrown with effort). 
Now only aut. and collog. 

@ 1592 GREENE Orfharion Wks. (Grosart) XII. 68 The 
Pirats had heaued me ouer boord. 1596 Spenser /, Q. 1Vv. 
iii. 12 The other halfe [of the spear]..Out of his headpeece 
Cambell fiercely reft, And with such furie backe at him it 
heft. 1627 Carr. Smiru Seaman's Gram. ix. 44 He that 
doth heaue this Jead..doth sing fadome by the marke. 166 
Gerber Counsel 57 Tnere is..so much Stone heave 
thereon. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 116 
They hove over their grappling in five fathom water. 1727- 
51 Cuamuers Cyci., Heave, at sea, signifies to throw away, 
or fling, any thing, over-board. 1744 M. Bisnor Life & 
Adv, xxvi. 248 The Captain .. by heaving the Lead found 
us to be but three Fathom Water, 1828 Craven Dial, 
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Heave, to pour corn from the scuttle before the wind 
instead of cleansing it by the fan. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
xiv, The body..was hove overboard. 1833 M. Scorr Zon 
Cringle xiv. (1859) 329 With a swing he hove the leathern 
noose at the skipper and whipped it over his head. 1863 
Kincstey Water Bad. i. (1889) 4 Tom was just hiding behind 
a wall, to heave half a brick at his horse’s legs. 

10. Naut, To haul up or raise by means of a 
rope; and, more generally, to haul, pull, draw 
with a rope or cable; to haul a cable; to weigh 
(anchor) ; to unfurl (a flag or sail; also, 4o heave 
out) ; to cause (a ship) to move in some direction, 
as by hauling at a rope (e.g. at the anchor-cable 
when she is aground, or at the sail-ropes so as to 


set the sails to the wind). 

1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Yung, Seamien 27 Heaue out your 
top-sayles, hawle your sheates. 1633 T. James Voy. 95 We 
heau’d home our Anker. 1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's 
Gram. 1. xvi. 77 To heave out the Flag, is to wrap it about 
the Staff. 1697 Drypen Afneid vy. (1886) 109 With iron 
poles they heave her off the shores. 1711 W. SUTHERLAND 
Shipbuild, Assist. 161 To Heave, to hale or pull by turning 
round the Capstan, 1748 Azson’s Voy. 1. 1.112 The capstan 
was so weakly manned, that it was nearly four hours 
before we hove the cable right up and down. 1779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 365 On the 23d, got a hauser .. and hove 
the vessel off the ground. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bkh., 
Heaving astern, causing a ship to recede or go backwards, 
by heaving on a cable or other rope fastened to some fixed 
point behind her. This more immediately applies to draw- 
ing a vessel off a shoal. 1893 W. T. Wawn S. Sea Islanders 
5 The anchor was hove up for good, 

absol. 1840 Marryar Poor Fack xxvii, We hove up [i.e. 
the anchor] and made sail. 1856 Kane Arct. Zafl. II. 
xvi. 176 Poor fellows not yet accustomed to heave together, 
1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Heave and rally, an en- 
couraging order to the men at the capstan to heave with 
spirit, with a rush, and thereby force the anchor out of the 
ground. /did., Heaving in, shortening in the cable, 


II. Intransitive senses. 
+11. To remove, shift to another place. Ods. 


¢ 1205 Lay. 27490 Pa heef pat fiht of ban studen per heo zr 
fuhten. 


+12. To be moved or agitated in mind; to feel 


vexation. Obs. 

c1400 Desty. Troy 12815 Hir hade leuer haue lost all hir 
lond hole .. Thus heuet bat hynd to hir hede lord. Zd¢d. 
13426 Pirrus heivet in hert for his hegh chaunse, And myche 
dut hym for deth of his derf graunser. 

18. To rise, mount, come up, spring up. Now 
Obs. exc. in spec. uses: see following senses. 

c1325 Body & Soul 252 in Map’s Poems (Camd.) 343/1 
The hed haf up and the swire. c 1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. W. 
1196 Dido, And vp-on courseris.. Hire 3onge knyghtis 
houyn al a-boute. c1420 Pallad. on Hush. x. 75 Out of 
molde er colde eek must hit heuen. 1638 Suckiinc Goblins 
iv. (1646) 38 Pox on that noise, he’s earth’t, Prethee let’s 
watch him and see Whether hee’le heave agen. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. xxi. 194 The huge trunc rose, and heav’d into the 
sky. 1808 J. Bartow Columb. 1. 238 And temples heave, 
magnificently great. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxii. (1856) 
279 This ice seems to heave up slowly against the sky. _ 

b. Leave and set: to rise and fall, as a floating 


object upon the waves. ; 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxi. i, Quadrant it was, and 
did heve and sette At every storme whan the wind was 
great. @1661 Hotypay Fuvenal 232 Sometimes the one 
end .. sometimes the other .. is mounted-up by the waves 5 
and this is called the heaving and setting of a ship. 1727-51 
CuamBers Cyc. s.v., When a ship, being at anchor, rises 
and falls by the force of the waves, she is also said to heave 
and set. 1867 in Smytu Sailor’s Word-bk. 

14.. To rise above the general surface, or expand 
beyond the ordinary size; to swell up, bulge out. 

1629 GauLteE Holy Madn. 94 Marke how he heaves, as 
though hee almost scorn’d to tread. 1655 H. VAUGHAN 
Silex Scint. 1. Rules §& Lessons (1858) 73 True hearts spread 
and heave Unto their God. 1697 Drypen Virg. Past. x. 
109 Alders, in the Spring, their Boles extend ; And heave so 
fiercely, that their Bark they rend, 1711 Appison Sfec?. 
No, 127 P 2 Their Petticoats, which began to heave and swell 
before you left us, are now blown up into a most enormous 
Concave. 1750 Gray Zéegy iv, That yew-tree’s shade, Where 
heaves the turf in many a mould’ring heap, 1850 Frad. 2. 
Agric. Soc. XI. 1. 152 It [cheese] is too strong-tasted, and 
inclined to heave, or get hollow and full of eyes. 

15. To rise with alternate falling, as waves, or an 
object floating on them, the breast in deep breath- 
ing, etc. Also fig. 

1618 J. Taytor (Water P.) Navy Land Ships Wks. (1872) 
8 Ships do wallow and heave, and sit upon the sea. 1713 
Appison Cazo 11. ii, My blood runs cold, my heart forgets 
toheave, 1746 Wrs.try Princ. Meth, 46 His Breast heaving 
at the same Time, as in the Pangs of Death. 1827-35 
Wittis Confessional 3 When heaved the long and sullen 
sea, 1850 Tennyson /# Mem. xi, Dead calm in that noble 


breast Which heaves but with the heaving deep. 1856 
Srantey Sinai § Pal, ii, (1858) 124 They actually heave 
and labour with the fiery convulsions that glow beneath 


their surface. 1884 Lafositor Mar. 207 ‘The dangerous 
forces in a community which heaved with discontent. 

16. To draw in the breath with effort; to pant, 
gasp. 

1678 Drypen & Lee Zdifus wv. i, While we fantastic 
dreamers heave and puff. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. u1. 
756 He heaves for Breath ; which, from his Lungs supply’d, 
And fetch’d from far, distends his lab’ring side. 1812 
W. R, Spencer Poems 21 And horse and horseman heave 
for breath. ; 

17. To make an effort to vomit, to retch; fig. to 


feel loathing. Also trans., to heave the gorge. 
16or [see Heavine vd. sd.]. 1604 Suaks. Oth, u. i, 236 
Her delicate tendernesse wil find it selfe abus’d, begin to 


HEAVE. 


heaue the gorge, disrellish and abhorre the Moore. 1755 
Jounson, /feave .. 4, to keck; to feel a tendency to vomit, 
1868 Arkinson Cleveland Gloss., Heave and throw, to vetch 
and end by vomiting. 1894 Mrs. Lynn Linton Oe too Many 
I, 120 It makes me heave to hear you. 

+18. To make an effort to lift or move some- 
thing; to push or press with force; to put forth 
effort, endeavour, labour, strive. eave at: to aim 
at, strive after. Ods. 

¢1374 Cuaucer 7roylus 11. 1240 (1289) But ber-on was to 
heuen and to done. ¢ 1380 Six Kerumb. 1248 As sche wolde 
pe dore to-breke, sche gan po hebbe and pynge. cxq2z 
Hoccteve Yereslaus’ Wife 912 The wynd ful sore in the 
sail bleew & haf. 1535 CoverDaLe Jatt. xxiii. 4 But they 
them selues wil not heaue at them with one of their fyngers. 
1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv., 121 It asks some time to 
heave or pend in, before it actually starts. 1742 YouNnG 
Nt. Th. vit. 399 Souls immortal must for ever heave At 
something great. 

+b. “eave at (fig.): to meditate or threaten an 
attack upon ; to take up a position of hostility to; 
to oppose; to aim at with hostile intent. Ods. 
(Frequent in 17th c.) 

1546 Bate Sed, Wks. (Parker Soc.) 165 John Frith is a 
great mote in their eyes, for so turning over their purgatory, 
and heaving at their most monstrous mass or mammetrous 
mazan, which signifieth bread or feeding. 1592 NasHE 
P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 15a, He was spite blasted, heaued at, 
and ill spoken of. 1655 Futter Ch, Hist, m. i. § 22 His 
adversaries heaved at him, to cast him out of his Bishoprick. 
1674 P. Watsu Quest. conc. Oath Alleg. Pref.,'Vhen they 
shrewdly heav'd at me again. 

19. ‘Yo pull or haul (a¢ a rope, etc.) ; to push (at 
the capstan so as to urge it round and haul in the 
cable) ; to move the ship in some direction by such 
means; of the ship, to move or turn in some direc- 
tion. 

1626 Cart. SmitH Accid. Vug. Seamen 27 Break ground 
or way Anchor, heaue a head. 1727-51 CuAmpers Cycd. 
s.v., Zo heave at the capstan signifies to turn it about. 
1749 Naval Chron. III. 88 Did you observe her heave up 
in the wind? 1794 Riseging & Seamanship 11. 338 The 
chaser heaves about as soon as the vessel he is in pursuit of 
ison his beam. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. (1856) 513 Heav- 
ing ahead between an iceberg and a heavy field of ice. 1867 
Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Heave about, to go upon the 
other tack suddenly. /é7d., Heaving ahead, is the act of 
advancing or drawing a ship forwards by heaving on a cable 
or rope made fast to some fixed point before her. 

trausf. 1857 Hucues Tom Brown ut, vi, Make the most 
of it; heave ahead, and pitch into me right and left. 188r 
Rossetti Bald, § Sonn. (1882) 293 Then one great puff of 
wings, and the swarm heaves Away with all its din, 

III. Phrases. 

20. From senses 10 and 19: Zo heave a-peak: 
see quots, and A-pEAK. Zo heave (the ship) zz 
stays: to bring her head to the wind in tacking ; 
also zutr. of the ship. Zo heave short: ‘to heave 
in on the cable until the vessel is nearly over her 
anchor’ (Smyth). Zo heave taut: to heave at the 
capstan until the cable is taut. 

1726 SHELVOCKE Voy. round World 19 Which done, I hove 
apeak on my anchor. 1727-52 CHambers Cyc/. s.v. Peek, 
The ship being about to weigh, comes over her anchor, so 
that the cable hangs perpendicularly between the hause and 
the anchor; the bringing of a ship into which position they 
call heaving a-peck. 1769 FaLconer Dict. Marine (1776), 
Fleaving-short. Ibid., Heaving-taught. 1795 NELSON 13 
Mar. in Nicolas Dzsf. II, 14 At one PM the Frigate hove in 
stays and got the Ca Ira round .. As soon as our after-guns 
ceased to bear, the Ship was hove in stays. 1832 MarryaT 
N. Forster xi, The frigate [was] unmoored, and hove ‘ short 
stay a-peak’. 1839 — Phant. Ship xviii, They had laid an 
anchor out astern, and hove taut. 1893 W. T. Wawn S, Sew 
Islanders 88 Towards sundown, the chain was hove short. 

b. Heave down: to turn (a ship) over on one 
side by means of purchases attached to the masts, 
for cleaning, repairing, etc.; to careen. (Also 
intr. of the ship.) The part thus raised above the 
water is said to be hove out. 

1745 P. Tuomas ¥rnl, Anson’s Voy. 271 They could not.. 
use it asa Help for heaving down by. 1748 Avson’s Voy. 
1. v. 55 The Commodore .. ordered the 77yal to be hove 
down. /did. u. iii. 140 There are two coves .. where ships 
may conveniently heave down. /d7d. 111. vii. 367 They .. 
hove out the first course of the Ces/277on's starboard side, and 
had the satisfaction to find, that her bottom appeared sound 
and good. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine Uuij, To heave 
down orcareenaship. 1798 Netson 7 Sept. in Nicolas Dis. 
III. 116 The place where large ships heave down. 1836 
E. Howarp R&. Reefer liv, The ship had been hove down. 

ce. Heave to: to bring the ship to a standstill by 
setting the sails so as to counteract each other; to 
make her lie to. (@) ¢vans. with the ship as obj. 
(6) intr. or absol, 

a. 1775 Datrympte in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 397 Hove 
the ship to. 1833 M. Scorr Vom Cringle xv. (1859) 357 
‘Shorten sail. .and heave the ship to’, said the Captain. 1884 
Lapy Brassey in Ga. Words Mar. 163/1 We remained hove- 
to all the next day. 

fe. 1887 Stevenson Misadv. ¥. Nicholson iv, [He] was 
at last hove-to, all standing, in a hospital. 

b. 1781 BLaGpeEN in Phil. Trans. LX XI. 337 Soon after- 
wards we hove-to in order to sound. 18 Gi J. Ross 
Narr. 2nd Voy. vi. be obliged us to heave to. 1860 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xix. § 807 Took in fore and mizen 
top-sails; hove to under close-reefed main top sail and spencer, 

transf. 1832 Marryat JV, Forster iii, We must ‘ heave- 
to’ in our narrative awhile. 


21. intr. (from sense 13.) //eave tn sight: to 
rise into view, become visible, come in sight, as an 
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object at sea when approaching or approached ; 
hence (col/og.) transf. in general sense, 

1778 J. SULLIVAN in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) IT. 205 
Those ships were out of sight yesterday morning, but I hear 
they afterwards hove in sight again, 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand 
Master 1, 24 The ‘Table-mountain heaves in sight. 1830 
Gatt Lawrie T. m1. ix. (1849) 115 A most tremendous he- 
bear hove in sight. 1874 GREEN Short Hist, v. § 1.223 The 
great Spanish ships heave in sight, and a furious struggle 
begins. 1878 Bosw. SmirH Carthage 103 They hove in 
sight of the enemy..to the west of the promontory of 
Ecnomus, 


= \ 

Heave (hiv), sd. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. An act of heaving, in various senses; a lift; 
an effort to lift or move something, a push, shove, 
pressure ; a swelling or rising up; rhythmical rising 
(and falling), as of waves, the breast, etc. ; the utter- 
ance of a sigh, etc. with a deep breath ; an effort to 
vomit; a throw, cast. //eave of the sea: the force 
exerted by the swell of the sea in quickening, 
retarding, or altering a vessel’s course. 

@ 1571 Jewri Ox Thess. iv. 6 When his heaves renew, the 
heat increaseth, his heart panteth. 1602 SHaks. //azu. Iv. 
i, x There’s matters in these sighes. These profound heaues 
You must translate, 1612-15 Br. Hatt Contemp, O. T. xx. 
viii, Judah was at a sore heave. 1640 tr. Verdere’s Rom. of 
Romants III, 188 The Gyant..gave him such twitches, and 
terrible heaves, that he had .. like to have overthrown him 
1663 Butter Hd. 1, i, 411 After many strains and heaves, He 
got up to his Saddle Eaves. 1684 'T. Burnet 7/. Earth 1. 186 
Only to have given it an heave at one end, and set it a little 
to rights again, 21734 Nortu Lives 11.59 Divers heaves were 
made at the Duke of Lauderdale. 1755 Jounson, Heave..3- 
Effort to vomit, 1833 C. Sturt 2 Lafed. S. Australia I. 
164 [A channel] so narrow that we passed over it between 
the heaves of the lead. 1834 M. Scorr Cruise Midge (1863) 
18 The vessel rolled about on the heave of the sea, 1877 
SpurGeon Servm. XXIII. 140 It took them a long pull and 
a great heave to haul the uncomely lump of marble into its 
place. 1893 STEVENSON Catriona 296 ‘There went through 
me so great a heave of surprise that I was all shook with it. 

+b. Leave and shove: fig. great exertion or 
effort. Ods. 

1600 HoLLanp Livy iv. xxv. 155 They obtained at length 
with much heaue and shoue, that there should be militarie 
‘Tribunes chosen. 1612 Drayton Polyolbion iv. 56 Mongst 
Forrests, Hills, and Floods, was ne’re such heaue and shoue 
Since Albion weelded Armes against the sonne of Ioue. 

2. Mining and Geol. A horizontal displacement 
or dislocation of a vein or stratum, at a ‘ fault’. 

1801 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 436 The heave of the copper lode 
is about eighteen or twenty inches to the right, in the lan- 
guage of the Cornish miner. 1874 J. H. Cottins Metal 
Mining 30 These heaves .. are sometimes of great extent, 
occasionally as much as 70 fathoms. 1882 Greimir Teat Bk. 
Geol. (1885) 514 Sections to show the variation of horizontal 
displacement or Heave of Faults, 1890 Goldfields Victoria 
12 The reefs here have taken a north-west ‘ heave’, 

3. pl. A disease of horses, in which the breathing 
is laborious ; broken wind, 

1828 WessTeR, //eaves. 1837-40 Hatinurton Clockwne. 
(1862) 86, I blow like a horse that’s got the heaves. 1855 — 
Nat. & Hum. Nat. U1, 122 It gave him the heaves. .it made 
his flanks heave like a blacksmith’s bellows. 

4, concr. A raised place; a swelling, an undula- 
tion. 707ce-wse. 

1882 G. MacponaLtp Warlock o Glenwarlock (Cent.), 
Crossing a certain heave of grass. 

Heaved (hivd), #A/. a. [wk. pa. pple. of HnavE 
v.: see also Hove.} Lifted, swollen, etc. 

1578 Banister Hist, Man 1. 35 Lyke a round heaued, or 
swelled thing. 1591 Greene Mazdens Dreame 49 With 
heavéd hands she poureth forth these plaints. 1670 DiidpeN 
and Pt. Cong. Granada ut, ii, With heaved-up hands. 1676 
— Aurengz. w. i, Heard you that sigh? from my heaved 
heart it past. 1816 L. Hunr Rimini 1. 47 With heaved-out 
tapestry the windows glow, 1871 R. Exiis Catudlus xiv. 368 
Dankly that high-heav'd grave shall gory Polyxena crimson. 

Heave ho, zt. and sb, Formerly also heave 
and how (hoe, etc.) ; heave-low (-law, -logh). 
[app. the imperative of HEAVE v., (?) with Ho 
int, Cf.also Hey Ho.] A cry of sailors in heaving 
the anchor up, etc.; also used as the burden of 
asong. + W2th heave and how (ho), fig? with force, 
with might and main (0s.), Hence Heave-ho vz, 
inir., to cry ‘heave ho !’ 

13.. Coer de L, 2522 They rowede hard, and sungge ther 
too : ‘With heuelow and rumbeloo’, 1494 FAaByan vit. 420. 
axso0 Ortus Vocab., Celeuma est clamor nauticus, vel 
cantus vel heuylaw romylawe (ed. 1518 7¢ heue and howe, 
rombylow). @1529 SxeLtton Bowge of Courte 252 Heue 
and how rombelow, row the bote, Norman, rowe! 1558 
Puarr ned v1, R iij, Heaue and hoaw for ioy they sing. 
1sgt Harincton Or/. Fur. xxxvit. |xxxix, Though the 
seeme in punishing but slow, Yet pay they home at last, wit 
heaue and how. 1600 NasnEe Swszmer's Last Will 243 
Here enter. .3. maids, singing this song, daunsing: Trip and 
goe, heaue and hoe, Vp and downe, toand fro. 1611 Cotcr. 
s.v. Cor, A cor & a cry,..by might and maine, with heaue 
and hoe; eagerly, vehemently, seriously, 1803 Dispin Songs 
II. 254 To the windlass let us go, With yo heave ho! 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxv. 81 ‘They were heave-hoing, 
stopping and unstopping, pawling, catting, and fishing, for 
three hours. 1885 C. F. Hotper Marvels Anim, Life 175 
Yells,..snatches of song, and heave-hoys rent the air. 

Heaveless (h7vlés), a. [f. HEave 5d. or v.+ 
-LESS.] Free from heavings; that does not heave. 

2704 Jae NGaas Matilda in Evans Old Balt, X11, xiii. 252 
Yes, Yes ! his little life is fled, His heaveless breast is cold. 
1853 7ait’s Mag. XX. 532 The tents that round and far like 
a heaveless ocean lay. 





HEAVEN. 


Heaven (he'v’n), sb. Forms: 1 heben, hefen, 
-on, heofon, -un, -en, hiofon, -un, heafen; 
heofene, -one; 2 heofone, hefeno, 2-3 heofene, 
heouene, houene, 3 heauene, heofne, heoffne, 
heffene, heuone, 3-5 heuene, 4 hefen, heyuen, 
heiuen, -in; 4-5 hevyn, hewyn(e, -in(e, 4-6 
heven, heuin, 5 heuon, -un,6 heavin, 6- heaven. 
[OE. heben, hefen, -on, heofon, -un, str. masc. = OS. 
heban, MLG. heven (Schiller-Liib.), LG. Aében, 
héwen, hewen; in late OE. also heofone weak fem. 
(app. after corde, in heofonan and eordan). The 
OE. form in ¢0 was caused by 2-umlaut before the 
ending -272, -on. Southern ME. had usually Aevene, 
even in nom.,, perh. from /eofome fem.; the more 
northern form in 13-14thc. was Aeven, i.e. héven, 
whence ¢1525 heaven with (€), now shortened as 
in bread. Ulterior etymology unknown: not con- 
nected with afjan to HxEave, the e being radical. 

The LG. *hebana-, *heduna-, was app. an entirely different 
word from Goth. Aimins, ON. himinn (:—*himina-), and 
OHG. himil (:—*himila-), whence Ger. himme/, Du. heme; 
at least no connexion between them can, in the present 
state of our knowledge, be assumed, The alleged ON. 
hifinn, sometimes cited as a connecting form, has no 
existence (see Bugge Avchiv II. 214). ‘Vhe existence of 
himil beside hebux in OS. was possibly due to High German 
missionaries. ‘The mod.Da., Sw., and Norw. Aimed are 
also from German.] 

1. The expanse in which the sun, moon, and stars, 
are seen, which has the appearance of a vast vault 
or canopy overarching the earth, on the ‘face’ or 
surface of which the clouds seem to lie or float ; 
the sky, the firmament. Since 17the. chiefly poetical 
in the sing., the plural being the ordinary form in 
prose}; see c. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1571 Swa of hefene hadre scined rodores 
candel, azooo boeth. Metr, xxi. 77 Hiofones leohtes 
hlutre beorhto. ¢ 1000 AXLFric Gen. i. 8 And God het pa 
feestnisse heofenan. a@ 1123 O. Z. Chron. an. 1106 Weron 
zesewen twezen monan on pre heofonan. c1275 Lay. 
27455 Ase heauene [c 1205 heouene] wolde falle. @1300 
Cursor M, 22694 Al that es vnder heuin [v.~ heiuin]. 
c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 89 Pane lyftyt he his Ene to 
hewin. 1387-8 T. Usk Jes¢. Love 11. iv. (Skeat) |. 94 The 
heuens iye, which I clepe y* sonne. a1400-5s0 Alexander 
84 Any hathill vnder heuen. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 
89 A gounn Rich to behald..Off ewiry hew under the 
hevin. 1535 CoverpaLe Zcc/. iii. 1 All that is vnder the 
heauen. 1585 T. WasHincTon tr. WVicholay’s Voy. 1. vi. 4 
The ordinaunce..made such a great noyse and thunderyng 
that it seemed the heaven would have fallen, 1656 STaNLEY 
Hist. Philos. v. (1701) 187/2 Stars and Constellations; some 
fixed for the ornament of Heaven, @1700 DrypDEN Ov/a's 
Met. 1. Wks. 1808 XII. 63 Heaven's high canopy, that 
covers all, 1796-7 CoLerIpGE Poems (1862) 35 Still burns 
wide Heaven with his distended blaze. 1860 TyNDALL Glac. 
1. xv, 101 A serene heaven stretched overhead. 

b. Things of great height are said by hyperbole 
to reach to heaven; opposite points of the sky are 
said to be a whole heaven apart. Also fg. 

c1o0o AiiFric Deut. i. 28 Micle burga and op heofun 
feeste. ¢1175 Lamb, Hont. 93 Swa hehne pet his Rof astize 
up to heofena. 1382 Wyctir Devzt. i. 28 Greet citees, and 
in to heuene wallid [1611 walled vp to heauen], 1576 
Freminc Panopl, Epist. 147 Advauncing you with praises 
above hilles and mountaines, yea to the very heaven. 1731 
Porr Ef. Burlington 59 Vhat..helps th’ ambitious Hill the 
heav’ns to scale. 1864 TrEnnyson Sea Dreanis 100 ‘Trees, 
As high as heaven, 1885 J. L. Davies Soc. Quest. 372 
There must always remain a whole heaven of difference 
between the position of those who know nothing of nature. . 
and that of those who recognise light and guidance .. as 
coming to men from the living God. 

ce. The plural heavens was formerly used, esp. 
in Biblical language (transl Heb. pl. onw 


shamayim) in the same sense as the sing. ; it is 


now the ordinary prose form for the visible sky. 
Hence maps of the heavens, planisphere of the 
heavens, globe of the heavens, etc. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter viii. 4 [3] Ic zesie heofenas werc fingra 
Sinra. 1382 Wycuir Ps. xvilifi]. 1 Heuenes tellen out the 
glorie of God. 1535 CoverDALE Zech. viii. 12 The grounde 
shal geue hir increase, and the heauens shal geue their dew. 
1590 SHAKS. Com, Err. 1. i. 67 What obscured light the 
heauens did grant. 1625 N, Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iv. 
(1635) 77 The Heauens..are carryed in 24 houres from East 
to West. 1812 WoopHousE Astron, i. 1 If, on a clear night, 
we observe the Heavens, they will appear to undergo a con- 
tinual change. 1891 Law Times XC. 441/2 The Spectator 
..seemed to think the heavens must fall because the Press 
questioned the capacity of a judge. 

2. By extension (in accordance with Biblical use) 
the region of the atmosphere in which the clouds 
float, the winds blow, and the birds fly; as in the 
more or less poetical expressions, ¢he clouds, winds, 
breath, fowls of heaven. 

Rain or dew of heaven, so called as falling (or supposed to 
fall) from the clouds, 

¢1000 /ELFRic Gen. xxvii. 28 Sylle be God of heofenes deawe. 
1382 Wycur Yod xxxy. 11 The bestis of the erthe. .the foulis 
of heuene. — Daz. vii. 2 Loo! foure wyndis of heuen fou3ten 
in the mydil see. 1563 W. Futke AZeteors (1640) 49 b, The 
water that commeth from Heaven, in raine. 1596 SHAKS. 
Merch. V. ww. i. 78 The Mountaine Pines. . fretted with the 
gusts of heauen. 1733 Pore Zss. Man u1. 38 The birds of 
heav’n shall vindicate their grain. 1864 TENNyson A ydurer’s 
Field 429 Tears, and the careless rain of heaven, mixt Upon 
their faces. 1870 — Window 146 Be merry in heaven, O larks, 
and far away. Zod. Exposed to every wind of heaven, 


HEAVEN. 


b. In reference to the atmospheric conditions of 


a country, the clear or cloudy sky, etc., =climate. 

1581 Petrie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 26 Everie.. 
Countrie, by the nature of the place, the climate of the 
Heaven, and the influence of the starres hath certaine 
vertues. 1596 Datrympce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 44'The 
clemencie of the hevin, and gentlenes of the wethir. 1697 
Drvpen Virg. Past. x.94 Not tho’ beneath the Thracian 
Clime we freeze; Or Italy's indulgent Heav'n forego. 
1847 TeNNySON Princ. Prol. 12 Flowers of all heavens .. 
Grew side by side. L 

3. The ‘realm’ or region of space beyond the 
clouds or the visible sky, of which the latter is 
popularly or poetically viewed as the ‘floor’. 
Esp. in the collocation heaven and earth, as 


constituting the universe. 

¢ 1000 /ELFric Gen. i. 1 On anginne zesceop God heofenan 
and eorpan. c1250 Gen. §& Ex. 40 In firme bigining, of 
no3t Was heuene and erde samen wro3t. 1382 Wyciir Mark 
xiii. 31 Heuene and erthe schal passe, forsothe my wordis 
schulen not passe. 1596 SHAks. Merch. V.v. i. 58 Looke 
how the floore of heauen Is thicke inlayed with pattens of 
bright gold. 1823 F. Ciissorp Ascent A7t. Blanc 23 A circle 
of thin haze..marked dimly the limits between heaven and 
earth, 1842 Tennyson S?%. Agves’ Eve iii, All heaven 
bursts her starry floors. 1862 TRoLLoPE Orley J, xix. (1866) 
149 Papa..would move heaven and earth for her if he could. 
1887 New Antigone xix. (1888) II. 97 Nothing in heaven or 
earth would have stayed her hand now. 

b. The plural is sometimes used for the realms 
or regions of space in which the heavenly bodies 
move, 

1678 Cupwortu /x¢ell, Syst. (1837) I. 683 Lifted up far 
above the starry heavens. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 95 
The Planets and Comets move in the Heavens very freely. 
1838 Nicuot (¢i¢Ze) Views of the Architecture of the Heavens, 
1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. vu. iv. V. 152 The Heavens, for 
the great vault or void, with all its planets, and stars, and 
ceaseless march of orbs innumerable. 

+e. transf. A model showing the motions of the 
heavenly bodies ; an orrery, a planetarium, Ods. 

1600 NAsHE Summer's Last Will Wks. 1885 VI. 88 Euery 
man cannot, with Archimedes, make a heauen of brasse. 
1605 VeRSTEGAN Dec. [ntedd. ii. (1628) 52 The heauen of 
siluer which..was sent vnto Soliman the great Turke 
wherein all the planets had their seuerall courses. 

4. In the language of earlier cosmography: 
Each of the ‘spheres’ or spherical shells, lying 
above or outside of each other, into which astro- 
nomers and cosmographers formerly divided the 
realms of space around the earth. These generally 
corresponded to the spaces supposed, according to 
the Ptolemaic system, to be comprised within the 
successive orbits of the seven planets (including the 
sun and moon), the fixed stars, and other spheres. 
Their number varied according to computation from 
seven to eleven. 

1340 Hampote Py. Consc. 7567 Sere hevens God ordaynd 
for sere thyng .. bese hevens er oboven us heghe .. Ane es 
pat we pe sterned heven calle .. Ane other es pat clerkes 
calles cristallyne [etc.]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. 
vut ii, (1495) 296 Heuens ben seuen namyd in this manere 
Aereum Olimpium Igneum Firmamentum Aqueum, Im- 
perium, Celum. c1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 
(E. E. T. S.) 95 Per ar nyne heuens, oon in erthe, pe ober 
amonge hem seluyn, ilk oon amonge ober; pe firste & be 
souerayne of be speres, is be spere couerant, and panne 
with-ynne pat pe spere of be sterrys; after pat pe spere of 
Saturne, and so to be spere of be mone, vnder whom ys be 
spere of pe elemenz, pat er fyre, Eyre, water, and erthe. be 
Erthe panne ys yn pe myddyl stede of be oper elementz. 
1559 W. CuNNINGHAM Cosmogr. Glasse 210 Whatsoever is 
conteined within the circuit of the heaven of the Mone. 1594 

3LUNDEVIL Liverc. I. 1. iii. (ed. 7) 280 What doth the 
celestiall part containe? The eleven Heavens and Spheares. 
Ibid. 281 In ascending orderly upwards .. The first is the 
Spheare of the Moone.. The fourth, the Spheare of the 
Sunne..The seventh, the Spheare of Saturne. The eighth, 
the Spheare of the fixed stars, commonly called the firma- 
ment. ‘The ninth is called the second movable or Christal 
heaven. The tenth is called the first movable. And the 
eleventh is called the Imperiall heaven, where God and his 
Angels are said to dwell. 1783 HooLe Or/. Fur. xi. (Brewer), 
Sometimes she deemed that Mars had from above Left his 
fifth heaven, the powers of men to prove. 1832 TENNYSON 
Mariana in the S, 92 Deepening thro’ the silent spheres 
Heaven over Heaven rose the night. 

jig. 1599 Suaxs. Zen, V, Prol. 2 O For a Muse of Fire, 
that would ascend The brightest Heauen of Inuention. 

5. The celestial abode of immortal beings; the 
habitation of God and his angels, and of beatified 
spirits, usually placed in the realms beyond the sky; 
the state of the blessed hereafter. Opposed to he/1. 

c¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 9 Fader ure be be eart_on 
heofene. ¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 45 Grid on eorde and grid on 
hefene. Jéid. 79 Engles in houene, ¢1200 OrMIN 3263 
To brukenn heffness blisse. c1205 Lay. 21442 Pu woldest 
to hwuene. a@1300 Cursor M. 24783 (Cott.) He suar be 
pe king ofheuen. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 16 To be 
I gyff be keys of hewyne. ¢1470 Henry Wadlace x1. 1236 
Scotland he fred, and brocht it off thrillage, And now in 
hewin he has his heretage. 1500-20 Dunsar Poents |xxxi. 
100 Sufficience dwellis nocht bot in heavin. 1544 Spf. 
to Hen, VIII, 21 Teache the people to gett heuen with 
fastynge. 1581 Petrie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 157 b, 
Marriages (as they saie) are made in heaven, and are 
guided by destinie. 1622 Bacon Hen. VI7, Wks. 1825 III. 
275 Stirring both heaven and hell todo him mischief. 1667 
Mitton P. Z.1. 263 Better to reign in Hell, then serve in 
Heav’n. 1803-6 Worpsw. /utim. Immort. v. 9 Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy. 1855 Browninc An Epistle 141 
Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth, Earth forced on 
a soul’s use while seeing heaven. 1858 Sears A¢han. ul. ix, 
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326 Heaven is not the firmament overhead, but the condition 
of the redeemed after death, of which the blue serene gives 
us the appropriate symbol. 1879 Cur. Rossetti Seek & F. 
22 Heaven 1s the presence of God: the presence of God, 
then, is heaven. : 

b. Also in plural, [In its origin a literalism of 
transl. = L. cw/z, Gr. odpavoi, Heb. naw shamayim: 
CEPlecay 

coso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 9 Fader urer Su ard in 
heofnum ved in heofnas [Vx/e. in celis]. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. xviii. 18 Swa hwylce swa ze ze-bindad ofer eorpan 
pa beop zebundene on heofonum. ¢1380 Wycuir Ws, (1880) 
42 Heiris and kyngis of pe kyngdom of heuenys. 1548 
UpaLt, etc. tr. Erasm. Par. Acts 16a, He..sitteth and 
reigneth in high heauensaboue. 1596 Datrympcetr. Les/ie’s 
Hist. Scot. x. 386 Leiuing the course of this lyfe tha pas to 
the heuinis. 1611 Binte Hed. iv. 14 Wee haue a great high 
Priest, that is passed into the heauens. é 

c. By the Jews (at least in later times) seven 
heavens were recognized; the highest, called also 
“heaven of heavens,’ being the abode of God and 
the most exalted angels, Thence also the seven 
heavens of Mohammed. 

This division was probably of Babylonian origin, and 
founded on astronomical theories (cf. 4). 

c1oo0 /Exrric Deut. x. 14 Heofon and heofuna heofun. 
c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 948 Paule..thocht pat he 
was rewyst ewine .. to be thred hewyne, & syne in paradis. 
1382 WycutF Ps. cxiii. [cxv.] 16 The heuene of heuene [c 1430 
MS. S. heuenys] to the Lord; the erthe forsothe he 3af to 
the sones of men. 1382 — 2 Cor. xii. 2, I woot a man 
in Crist .. rauyschid til to the thridde heuene, 1560 
Brste (Genev.) Ps. cxlvili. 4 Praise ye him heauens of 
heauens, and waters, that be abouethe heauens, 1611 Bis_e 
1 Kings viii. 27 The heauen and heauen of heauens cannot 
conteine Thee. 1688 Prior Ode Exod. iii. 106 ‘The Heaven 
of Heavens, the high abode, Where Moses places_ his 
mysterious God. 1734 SALE Koran (1764) II. 178 And we 
have created over you seven heavens. 1841 Lang Arad. 
Nts. I, 20 According to the common opinion of the Arabs 
there are seven Heavens, one above another. 1858 W. 
Muir Mahomet 11. 219 From Jerusalem he seemed to mount 
upwards, and ascend from one Heaven to another. 

d. The seat of the celestial deities of heathen 
mythology. 

1382 Wyciir Yer. vii. 18 Thei make sweete cakis to the 
quen of heuene. 1588 Suaks. 77¢. A. Iv. iii. 4o With Ioue 
in heauen, or some where else. @1700 DryDEN Ovéd’s 
Met, 1. Wks. 1808 XII. 69 Against beleaguered heaven the 
Giants move. 179 Cowper /diad x1. 60 Aurora, now on 
the Olympian height Proclaiming, stood new day to all in 
heaven. 1841 Evpninstone “7st. Ind. 1, iv. 169 The 
heaven of Siva is in the midst of the eternal snows and 
glaciers of Keilas, one of the highest and deepest groups of 
the stupendous summits of Himalaya. 


e. transf. and fig. 

1810 Montcomery W. [ndies ut. 23 In the clear heaven of 
her delightful eye, An angel-guard of loves and graces lie. 

. The power or majesty of heaven; He who 
dwells above; Providence, God. (With capital H.) 

c1o00 Ags. Gosf. Luke xv. 21 Feder, ic synzgude on 
heofon, and beforan Se. 1388 Wyciir Daz. iv. 23 [26] Aftir 
that thou knowist that the power is of heuene, 1593 Dray- 
ton Essex Wks. 1753 II. 602 Envy.. Affecting the Supremacy 
of Heaven. 1640 tr. Verdere’s Rom. Romantsi.3 The heaven 
takes care of your quiet. 1667 Mitton P. Z.1. 212 The will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven. 1692 Drypen S¢. 
Euremont's Ess. 347 Sometimes Heaven ordains, and Nature 
makes an opposition, x171z Appison Sfect. No. 164 P 5 
Heaven only knows how dear he was to me whilst he liv’d. 
1816 Scotr LZ. Dwarfiii, ‘ For Heaven's sake, no’, said his 
companion. 1819 SHELLEY Cemci v. iv. 57 Sweet Heaven, 
forgive weak thoughts! 1885 Epna LyaLt /x Golden Days 
ILI. xiv. 299 How in heaven’s name did you manage it all? 

b. Also in plural, The powers above; the 
gods; God, 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 62, I hope in the 
heavens my chin will on day be so favorable and bountifull 
unto me. ¢18§92 Martowr Massacre Paris 1. iii, The 
Heavens forbid your highness such mishap! 1611 Bisir 
Dax. iv. 26 After that thou shalt haue knowen that the 
heauens doe rule. 1640 tr, Verdere's Rom. Romants i. 174 
‘The heavens .. made me yesterday seek to save you. 17.. 
Siege of Aubigny 118 Whatever power the Heavens have 
favoured me with, 1859 TENnNyson Geraint §& Enid 893 She 
was ever praying the sweet heavens To save her dear lord 
whole from any wound, 

ce. In asseverations: By (+ through, before, fore) 
heaven, (heavens). Cf. BY prep. 2. 

The sense in @ and @ is somewhat indefinite, probably 
including the place and its Divine Lord or inhabitants; cf. 
Matt. v. 34, xxiii. 22. 

[c 1000 Avs. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 22 Sebe swerad on heofonan 
[Zind. on heofne, Rushw. be heofune, V2dg. in coeloj, he 
sweryd on godes prymsetle, and on pam pe ofer pet sitt.] 
c1400 Destr, Troy 8313, I may not hate hym, by heuyn, 
pat me in hert tes. 1610 B. Jonson Adch. 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
240/2 Not I, by heaven. /did. 241/2 Fore heaven, I scarce 
can think you are my friend. 1716 Appison tr. Ovid Wks. 
1753 1. 176 By heav’n the story’s true. 1752 Mrs. Lennox 
Fem. Quix. vm. iit, 11.187 * By Heavens !’ cried Glanville 
..‘there’s no bearing this’, 1859 TENNYSON Merlin & 
Vivien 341 By Heaven that hears, I tell you the clean 
truth. 1887 A, C, Gunter Mr, Barnes of N.Y. xviii. 
(1888) 135 He commenced to strut and hector about .. and 
cry, By Heavens. : 

d. In exclamations expressing surprise, horror, 
etc. (Also in f/.). .Often with qualifications, as 
good, gracious, great. Also heaven and earth! 

1588 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) 11. 559 O Heavens ! 
O Earth! O never-dying Fame! 1610 Suaks. Tevzp. 1. ii. 
59 O the heuens, What fowle play had we. 1709 STEELE 
Zatler No. 23 #7 Heavens! Is it possible you can live 
without Remorse? 1752 Mrs. Lennox Hem. Quix, vu. iii. 
II. 187 Good Heavens! cried Mr. Glanville .. quite out of 
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patience, I shall go distracted! 707d. 1x. i. 209 Oh, heavens 

..this must..be a very notable adventure. @1777 Dopp 
Fanny Melmouth (1799) 96 ‘Heaven and earth !’ exclaimed 
Miss Melmouth, ‘ what will become of me?’ 1801 AMELIA 
Orie Father § Dai. (1809) 102 Gracious Heaven ! who are 
you? apr Mrs. Marcet Conv. Nat. Phil. ii. (1851) 36 
Heavens, Emily, what an idea! 1887 Fritu Axéodiog. II. 
iv. 75 Great heaven! What a place to stop at! 

7. fig. @. A place like or compared to heaven ; 
a place of supreme bliss. 

1377 Lanct. P. P2. B. x. 300 For if heuene be on this 
aie ..It is in cloistere or in scole. 1546 J. Heywoop Pov, 
(1867) 33 They that be in hell, wene there is none other 
heven, 1590 SHaks, Mids. N. 1. i. 243, 1 follow thee, and 
make a heauen of hell. 1660 SP. 7 Ho. Comme. 14 Nov. in 
Cobbett Parl. Hist. (1808) 1V. 145 England, that was 
formerly the heaven, would be now the hell for women. 
1667 Mitton P. L. 1. 254 The mind is its own place, and in 
it self Can make a Heav'n of Hell, a Hell of Heav’n, 1725 
Pore Odyss. v1. 22 A heav'n of charms divine Nausicaa lay. 
1810 Scotr Lady of L.u. viii, Ere Douglasses, to ruin driven, 
Were exiled from their native heaven, 1831 CarLyLe Wide- 
lungen-Lied in Misc. Ess. (1872) I11. 142 Here for eleven 
days..there is a true heaven-on-earth, : 

b. A state of bliss or supreme felicity. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus 11. 777 (826) It an heuene was 
hire voys to here. 1546 J. Hrywoop Prov, (1867) 70 
Husbandes are in heauen whose wiues scold not. 1596 
Spenser //ymn to Love 244 What heauens of ioy, then 
to himselfe he faynes. 1604 Mippiteton & DEKKER 1st Pt. 
Honest Wh. 1. 1. (Dalbiac) O what a heaven is love ! 
O what a hell! 1625 Bacon Zss., Truth (Arb) 501% 
Certainly, it is Heauen vpon Earth, to haue a Mans Minde 
Moue in Charitie, Rest in Prouidence, and ‘Turne vpon the 
Poles of Truth. 1678 BuTLer Hid, 111. i. 935 And like an 
Anchorite, gives over This World for th’ Heaven of a 
Lover? 1792 S. Rocers Pleas. Mem, 1. 59 The clock.. 
That faithful monitor, ’twas heaven to hear, When soft it 
spoke a promised pleasure near. 

c. In same senses: Heaven of heavens, seventh 
heaven, third heaven. (fig. from 5 ¢.) : 

1824 Scott S¢, Ronan's xxvi, He looked upon himself as 
approaching to the seventh heaven, 1883 Rita A/ter 
Long Grief xxii, Lady Ramsey was in the seventh heaven 
of delight. 1885 J. H. McCartuy Camiola I. vii. 156 The 
heaven of heavens into which he presumed, an earthly 
guest, was the West End of London. 

+ 8. transf. [from 7]. A quintessence. Ods. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 2 Philosophoris clepen pe purest 
substaunce of manye corruptible pingis elementid, quinta 
essentia, bat is to seie, mannys heuene. Jézd. 13 How pat 
3e may wip oure heuene drawe out euery 5 essencia from 
alle pingis aforeseid. 

9. transf. [from 1]. A canopy; the covering 
over a stage. [F. cée/, Ger. hzmmiel.] In the 19the. 
quots. directly fig. from sense I. 

1486 Surtees Misc, (1888) 54 In the entre..shalbe craftely 
conceyvid a place in maner of a heven..under the heven 
shalbe a world desolaite, 1612 Corcr., Volerie,..a place 
ouer a stage which we call the Heauen, 1612 Hrywoop 
Afpol. Actors u. Dijb, The couerings of the stage, which 
wee call the heauens..were Geometrically supported by a 
Giant-like Atlas. 1821 SnettEy Prometh. Unb, 1. iii. 140 
Bright golden globes Of fruit, suspended in their own green 
heaven. a1822 — Two Fraem. Love ii. 3 Under a heaven 
of cedar boughs. E ; . 

10. attrib. and Comd. a. Simple attrib. : in sense 
‘of heaven’. (Many of the early ME, instances in 
hevene are prob. examples of the genitive case: cf. 
Lady-day, Lady-chapel, Bride-well, etc.). 

ax000 Phenix 173 Under heofun-hrofe. ¢ 1000 AELFRIC 
Past, Ep. in Thorpe Laws II. 382 Into his faezeran heofon- 
healle. c12z20 Bestiary 227 If he leue haue of ure heuen 
louerd. ¢1280 Gen. & Hx. 101 De firmament .. mai ben 
hoten heuene-Rof. did, 281 Al de Shinges..Twen heuone 
hil and helle dik. Zdéd. 1547 Heuene dew, and erdes 
fetthed. a1300 Cursor M. 8290 (Gétt.) An angel com fra 
heuen trone. /6éd. 18741 (Cott.) Pe tober us come fra heuen 
ture. 1390 GowEerR Covf, III. 102 Under the heven cope, 
c1440 Gesta Rom, u. lvi. 373 (Add. MS.) ‘The loye of 
heuyne life. 159 Sy_vester Du Bartas 1. ii. 555 Many 
Heav'n-floods in our Floods do lose. 1667 Mitton ?. LZ. 
xu. 52 Ere the Tower Obstruct Heav’n Towrs, 1844 Mrs. 
Browninc Rhapsody of Life’s Progr. viii, On the Heaven- 
heights of Truth. 1870 Max MuLver Sc. Kedig. (1873) 
172 We have in the Veda the invocations dyazs fitar 
..and that means .. Heaven-Father! 1882 J. Parker 
Afost. Life 1. 43 God came down in the great heaven-wind 
and the great heaven-fire. 

b. Obj. and obj. gen. as heaven-climber, 
-worshipper ; heaven-assailing, -defying, -kissing, 
-rending, -threatening, etc. adjs. (Mostly since 
1600; their number is practically limitless.) 

1602 Suaxs. //amz. 1. iv. 59 Mercurie New lighted on a 
heauen-kissing hill. 1602 Carew Cornwall (1811) 272 Set 
forth, against that heaven-threatening Armada, 1645 
Quartes Sol, Recant. xi. 60 When that blood pleads, 
heav’n will not lend an eare If heav'n-engaging Charity be 
not there. @1671 Marvett Poems, Billborow Hill, The 
cliff Of heaven-daring Teneriff. 1780 Cowrrr Tadde-t. 
418 Perjury, that Heaven-defying vice. 1818 Keats 
Endym, 1. 284 Giving out a shout most heaven-rending. 
1827 Kesite Chr, Y. Whitsun Mond., Heaven-assailing 
cries. 1880 G. Merepitu 7rag. Com, (1881) 252 The whole 
Alpine. .heaven-climbers. 

e. Instrumental and locative, as heaven-accepied, 
-begot, -descended, -dyed, -fallen, -forsaken, -given, 
-made, -protected, -sprung, -taught, etc. adjs. (The 
number of these is unlimited: nearly all since 1600.) 
Also HEAVEN-BORN, HEAVEN-SENT. 

15s9t Suaxs. 7wo Gent. m1. ii. 72 Much is the force of 
heauen-bred Poesie. 1600S, NicHoLson Acolastus (1876) 
57 Diuine Aurora full as faire as she, Whose heauen-di'de 
face the Graces still admire. 1606 Sy.vester Du Bartas 
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11. iv. 1, Magnificence 386 Words of the Heav’n-prompted 
stile, 1659 W. CHAMBERLAYNE Pharonnida mt. iii. (1820) 
Il. 52 The heaven-built pillars of his soul. 1667 MiLton 
P. L. x. 535 All yet left of that revolted Rout Heavn- 
fall’n, in station stood. 1693 Tate in Dryden's Fuvenal 
Sat. xv. (1697) 374 Prometheus Ghost is sure o’er-joy’d to 
see His Heav’n-stol’n Fire from such disaster free. 1715-20 
Pore liad 1x. 803 The fall of Heaven-protected Troy. 
1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 314 The Heav’n-instructed Shipman 
thus replies. 1727-46 THOMSON Sumer 1010 Who heaven- 
inspired ‘To love of useful glory rais’d mankind. 1742 
Younc Wi. Th. 1. 2 Reason, that Heav’n-lighted Lamp 
in Man. 1777 Potrer 2 schylus (1779) I. 60 (Jod.) Heav'n- 
sprung, or mortal? if permitted, say. 1787 Burns Verses 
in Kenmore, Here poesy might wake her heav'n-taught 
lyre. 1849 Hark Par. Sern. 11. 227 In the free heaven-lit 
atmosphere of the Gospel. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng.Ch. 256 
The Heaven-controlled Seer. 

d. Adverbial, ‘to or toward heaven’, as heaven- 
affianced, -aspiring, -dear, -devoted, -erected, -trans- 
lated, etc. e. Similative, as heaven-clear, -sweet, 
etc. f. Parasynthetic, as heaven-hued, etc. adjs. 
See also HEAVEN-HIGH, -WIDE, etc. 

1ggt SytvEsSTER Dx Bartas i. 667 Heav’n-bent souls. 1897 
Suaks. Lover's Compl. 215 The heaven-hued sapphire. 1598 
Sytvester Du Bartas u. ii. u. Babylon 564 Mong the 
Heav'n deer spirits. 1607 J. Davirs Suma Totalis K jb, 
Then (with that Heu’n-rapt Saint) rapt Muse ascend. a@1711 
Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 526 A Heav’n-aspiring 
Mind. ax711 — Hymnotheo Ibid. 111. 155 With a Heav'n- 
erected Look. 1772 W. Hopson Ded. Temp. Solomon 19 
This Heavy’n-devoted Shrine, 1821 Lamp Lezsuxe, The 
heaven-sweet burthen of eternity. 1839 Bamrey Fes¢us xx. 
(1848) 253 The Heaven-affianced spirit. 1858 HAwTHorNE 
fr, & It. Fruis. V1. 126 This heaven-aspiring tower, 

ll. Special combinations: >+ heaven-bow, rain- 
bow; heaven-bridge, bridge of the dead; heaven- 
burster (see quot.) ; heaven-gazer, (a) one who 
gazes at the sky, who studies the stars, an astrologer ; 
(6) a fish, the star-gazer; so heaven-gazing; 
heaven-god, a celestial deity, a god of the heaven 
or sky; heaven-plant = heaven-tree; heaven- 
send, something received as sent specially from 
heaven, a godsend; heaven-tree, a mythical tree, 
which figures in some Malay and Polynesian beliefs, 
as reaching from the under-world to the earth, or 
from earth to heaven; heaven-worshippers, a 
Judzeo-Christian sect (C@/icol) of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. Also H&AVEN-BLISS, etc. 

_ € 1320 Cast. Love 743 For *heuene-bouwe is abouten i-bent, 
Wib alle pe hewes pat him beb isent. 1865 Tytor Lardy 
Hist. Man. 352 Like the *Heaven-Bridge, the Heaven- 
Gulf which has to be passed on the way to the Land of 
Spirits, has a claim tocareful discussion. /d7d. xii. 349 The 
Polynesians .. still call foreigners ‘*heaven-bursters’, as 
having broken in from another world outside. 1535 Cover- 
DALE /sa@. xlvii. 13 The *heauengasers & the beholders of 
starres. 1611 Corcr., Tafecon, the Heauen-gazer ; a scale- 
lesse sea-fish. .hauing..a great head, on whose top his eyes 
(wherewith he lookes directly vpward) are placed. 1593 
NasueE Christ's T. Wks. 1883-4 IV, 82 Excessiue staring, and 
stedfast *heauen-gazing. 1871 Tytor Primm. Cult. 11.235 The 
Aztec Tlaloc was no doubt originally a *Heaven-god, for 
he holds the thunder and lightning. 18653 — Early Hist. 
Max. xii. 346 A story.. which contains the episode of the 
*heaven-plant. 1811 H. Martyn in Mem. 111. (1825) 436 
This was a *Heaven-send. 1887 Century Mag. Nov. 45/2 
The man who has been away, is a heaven-send in a village. 

1865 Tytor Zarly Hist. Man. 348 note, In the Samoan 
group..there was a *heaven-tree, where people went up 
and down, and when it fell it stretched some sixty miles. 

Hea‘ven, v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vans. To make 
heavenly in character, to transport or transform 
into heaven ; also, to bless with heaven, beatify, 
render supremely happy. 

1627-47 FrertHam Resolves 1. xlviii. 153 They are idle 
Divines that are net heav’ned in their lives, above the 
unstudious man. 1637 RuTuHEerrorD Left. (1862) I. 225 
Surely I were rich enough, and as well heavened as the 
best of them, if Christ were my heaven. ax6g0 T. ADAMS 
Pract, Wks. (1861) I. 194 (D.) He heavens himself on earth, 
and fora little pelfcozens himself of bliss. 1655 H. VAUGHAN 
Silex Scint. 1. Search (1858) 34 He heav'nd their walks, and 
with his eyes Made those wild shades a Paradise. 1839 
Baitey Festus xxxvi. (1848) 365 Heaven our spirits, Hallow 
our hearts, 


Heaven, obs. form of Haven. 


+ Heaven-bliss. Ods. [perh. heaven was 
here orig. genitive case.] The bliss of heaven. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 2692 (Gitt.) Vr lauerd went him to heuen 
blis. ¢1320 Cast. Love 113 Of heuene-blisse heo beop 
i-flemed. 1583 StanyHurst /xe7s 1. (Arb.) 62 Her deitee 
to the Saincts dooth luster in heunblisse. 


Hea’ven-born, 2. ie 

1. Of celestial birth, of divine origin. 

1595 J. WEEveR Efigr. Iv. xxii. (1599) E vj, Some heaven 
born goddesse. 1629 Mitton Nativity 30 While the Heaven- 
born child All meanly wrapped in the rude manger lies. 
1794 CoLERIDGE Monody on Chatterton 16, 1 weep that 
heaven-born Genius so should fall. 1863 I. Witt1ams Bap- 
tistery 1. vi, The immortal shoot Of heaven-born virtue. 

2. Of such original genius or ability as to seem 
specially prepared or designed by Heaven for the 
work. Now often sarcastic. 

1789 in Parl, Hist. XXVII. 1080 (Ho. Lords 17 Jan.) 
The duke [of Chandos] parodying what Mr. Pitt’s father 
had said of General Wolfe, pronounced the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a heaven-born minister. 1789 
Burke Sf. Ho. Com. 6 Feb. Speeches 1816 III. 394 The 
present minister, he understood, had been called ‘a heaven- 
born yoy in another place. 1827 Scorr 7d. 27 Aug., 

OL. . 
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He is a heaven-born teacher. 1858 J. B. Norton Jofics 
265 The same Heaven-born amateurs still occupy the bench, 
and the quality of their judgments cannot but be the same. 

Hea-ven-directed, a. 

1. Directed or pointing towards the sky. 

1732 Pore Ef. Bathurst 261 Who taught that heav'n- 
directed spire to rise? 

2. Directed or guided by Heaven ; divinely guided. 

1738 Pore Efil. Sat. u. 214 O sacred weapon!..To all 
but Heav'n-directed hands deny’d. 1823 E. Irvinc Orac. 
God 152 ‘The force of heaven-directed will. 

Hea‘venful. [Sce -rut.] As many, or as much, 
as would fill heaven. 

1637 Rutnuerrorp Leté. 1. xlv. (1675) 96 The blessing of 
that House-ful or Heaven-ful of Dyvours, shall rest for ever 
upon him, 1884 J. Parker Afost. Life 111. 15 He is a host, 
an army, a whole heavenful..of human nature. 

Heaven-gate. ‘The gate or portal of heaven. 

c1250 Gen, § Ex, 1620 Her, heuenegate amongus us. 
€1440 Facol’s Well (KE. E.T.S.) 269 Pin obedyens schal be 
pin heuene-keye, pat schal opyne to be heuen-gatys. 1688 
Bunyan Ferus. Sinner Saved (1886) 48 To see so vile a one 
knock at heaven-gates for mercy. 1844 Mrs. Browninc 
Mournful Mother, Until ye two give meeting Where the 
great Heaven-gate is. 

Heaven-high, a. and adv. As high as heaven. 

A. adj. Reaching or piercing the clouds, very 
lofty. B. adv. To the height of heaven, to an im- 
mense height. 

a 1000 Cxdnion's Dan. 553 Peet bu zesawe. . heofon-heanne 
beam. c1515 Cocke Lorell’s B,. (Percy) 13 They songe 
and daunsed full merely, With swerynge, and starynge 
heven hye. @1618 J. Davirs Exstasze Wks. (Grosart) 93 
(D.) Their Heav'’n-high roofes shal be embattelled With 
adamant in gold enuelloped. 1864 Browninc Adt Vogler 
i, Each from the other heaven-high, hell-deep removed. 
1878 — La Saisiaz 382 World-wide heaven-high sea. 

Hea‘venhood. rave. [See -Hoop.] Heavenly 
quality or character ; heavenliness. 

1878 G. D. BoarpMan Creative Week 63 (Cent.) Ripe, 
rich fruits of heavenhood. 1888 Max Miter Nat. Relig. 
ii. (1889) 30 This is the heavenhood of heaven. 

+ Hea‘venish, a. Ods. [See -1sH.] Of or 
pertaining to heaven ; celestial, heavenly. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 1813 Ful of heuenyssh melodye. 
¢ 1374 — Compl, Mars 30 Lord a-bove.. by heuenysh [v.7~ 
-yssh(e] reuolucion., c¢ 1391 — Astrol. 1. § 21 This forseide 
heuenissh zodiak is cleped the cercle of the signes. c¢ 1450 
Mirour Saluacioun 964 Ffor thilk flece be it self wete of 
this hevenyshe dewe. 1577 B. Goocr Hevesbach’s Husb. 
Iy. (1586) 180 b, Hony dewe, cleaving to the leaves.. loosing 
much of his heavenishe Vertue. 

Hence + Hea‘venishly adv. Obs. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Axnt.’s 7.197 As an Aungel heuenysshly 
she soong. 

Hea'venize, v. rare. [See-1zE.] trans. To 
render heavenly, imbue with heavenly principles. 

@1656 Br. Hatt Soliloguies \xxx, O my soul, if thou be 
once soundly heaveniz’d in thy thoughts and affections, it 
shall be otherwise with thee. 

+ Heaven-king. Os. 
plied to God or Christ. 

97%. Blick?. Hom, 201 Ic eom heahengel Heofoncyninges. 
c1175 Lamb. Hom. 6x Hwilch wurdin(g) eow haued idon pe 
heouenking. @ 1300 Cursor AZ. 14921 (Gitt.) Pat for vs gaf 
iesus, heuene king. c1440 Generydes 2642 For loue of 
hevyn kyng, Tell me the trougth. xs91 SyLvester Dz 
Bartas i, vii. 105 The Heav’n-King’s glorious Prayse. 

Hea‘venless, a. rare. [See-Less.] Having 
no portion in heaven. 

1652 WARREN Unébelievers (1654) 22 Write this man.. 
hopelesse, heavenlesse. 1839 Baitey Festus xx. (1854) 375 
As do idolators their heavenless gods, We deify the things 
which we adore. 

Hea‘venlike, «. (adv.) [See -L1Kr.] 

A. adj. Like heaven; heavenly, divine. 

1548 UpaAtt, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark viii. (R.) Menne 
farre aboue the common sorte, or as you woulde saye, 
heauenlyke felowes. 1610 //istrio-7. 1. 176 The Harmonie 
of musick is so Heavenlike that I love it with my life. 
1816 CoLEeRIDGE States. Man, (1817) 355 O how heaven- 
like it is to sit among brethren at the feet of a minister who 
speaks under the influence of love ! 

B. adv. After the manner of heaven. 

1876 SwinpurNE Lvechth. 1590 Who behold Thee made 
so heavenlike happy ? 

Heavenliness (he'wnlinés). [f. Heaventy 
a. +-NESS.] The state or quality of being heavenly 
in origin, nature, or character. 

1530 Patscr. 231/r1 Hevenlynesse, celestialeté. 1587 
Gotpinc De Mornay xxvii. 418 One further marke of the 
heauenliness of our Scriptures. @1665 J. Goopwin /i2l/ed 
w, the Spirit (1867) 367 By the holiness and heavenliness of 
his life and conversation. 1702 C. Matuer Magn. Chr. v. 
i. (1852) 183 The heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of 
the doctrine. 1856 VAUGHAN JMJystics (1860) I. vi. iv. 182 
Now we feel that in heavenliness of nature he has gone 
beyond his former self. = 

b, As a title: Celestial highness, divinity. 

1596 Davies Orchestra (R.), Goddess of women, sith your 
heavenliness Hath now vouchsaf'd itself to represent To 
our dim eyes. 

Heavenly (hevnli), a. (s?.) Forms: see 
HEAVEN 50.: in 1-4 -lic, 2-4 -lich, -lik, 4-5 -li, 
4--ly (also 3 heueliche, 5 hefly). [OE. Aeofonlic : 
see HEAVEN and -Ly 1.] 

1. Of, in, or belonging to heaven, as the abode 
of God ; divine, celestial. 

971 Blicki. Hom. 11 Del-nimende pes heofonlican rices. 
c1000 Ags. Gosf. Luke ii. 13 Mycelnes heofonlices werydes. 
e1175 Lamb, Hom, 113 We ne ma3en habben bene heouen- 


King of heaven: ap- 





HEAVENLY-MINDED. 


lichen ebel. cxazg Passion our Lord 638 in O. E. Mise. 
55 Ye beon byweued of heueliche myhte. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Paulus 859 Hevinlyk Ioy and lestand bliss. 1382 
Wycuir Matt. vi. 14 3oure heuenly fadir shal forzeue to 3ou 
3oure trespassis. ¢1450 Golagros §& Gaw. 265 Hevinly 
god !..how happynis this thing? 1526 Piler. Pery. (W. de 
W. 1531) t Takyng on ys the iourney to the heuenly 
Jerusalem. 1611 Biste Transl. Pref 3 A showr of heauenly 
bread. 1713 Gay //fis¢. iii, In her notes the heavenly choir 
descends. 1840 De Quincey S¢y/e 1. Wks. 1861 X. 247 
Under a heavenly afflatus, 

b. Belonging to the heaven of the heathen gods. 

1483 Cath, Angi. 185/1 Heuenly, celestis. 1596 SHAKS. 
Merch, V. ut. v. 84 If two gods should play some heauenly 
match, And on the wager lay two earthly women. 1678 
Cupwortn /ntel?, Syst. (1837) I. 645 The heavenly Venus. 

2. Of or belonging to the natural heaven or sky ; 
now chiefly in the phrase heavenly bodies, i.e. the 
stars, planets, comets, etc. Formerly also, Coming 
from the clouds or atmosphere, as ‘ heavenly dew’. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 271 Pe ouer party berof 
hatte Celica, pat is, heuenliche and hi3ze, for hize moun- 
taignes bat beep berynne. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 34 Lo, 
first the hevenly figures. The sonne and mone eclipsen 
both. ¢1450 HoLttanp How/et 431 The colour of asure, ane 
hevinliche hewe. 1508 Dunsar Gold. Taree 23 The rosis 
-- powderit brycht with hevinly beriall droppis. 1535 Cover- 
DALE er. viii. 2 The Sonne, the Moone and all the heauenly 
hooste. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb.) 308/1 Princes 
are like the heavenly bodyes, which cause good, or evill 
tymes, and which have much veneration, but noe rest. 1677 
Hare Prim, Orig. Man. u. iii. 145, 372 Astronomical miles, 
or 25 Heavenly degrees. 1874 Estes Halfhour Recreat. 
Ser. 1. 96 Of the physical constitution of the heavenly bodies. 

3. Having relation to heaven and divine things; 
divine, sacred, holy, blessed. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor 1101 Lang sermonyng Of 
haly lyf & hewinlik thing. 1447 Boxennam Seyztys (Roxb.) 
31 She was soenflawmyd with hevenely hete. 1588 Suaxs. 
L. L, L.v. ii. 356 A breaking .. Of heauenly oaths, vow’d 
with integritie. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1x. vii. § 13 Instruct- 
ing them by his heavenly preaching. 1814 Sourury 
Roderick xxv. 312 Never man enjoyed a heavenlier peace. 
1879 R. K. Doucias Confucianism iii. 72 The Sage .. pur- 
sues the heavenly way without the slightest deflection. 

4. Having the excellence, beauty, or delight that 
belongs to heaven; of more than earthly or human 
excellence; divine. Of music: Such as that of 
the heavenly choirs. 

1460-70 Bk, Quintessence 22 3e schulen haue an heuenly 
medicyn to cure perfiztly pis sijknesse. c1470 HENRY 
Wallace vin. 1193 Quhar byrdis blythly sang. .in hewynly 
armony. 1559 Morwyne Lvonym.g94 Quintessence they 
name to be the chief and the heavenliest power or vertue in 
any plant, metall, or beast. 1588 SHaxs, LZ. LZ, L. tv. iii. 
227 Who sees the heauenly Rosaline That..Bowes not his 
vassall head? 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 443 P 1 A graceful 
Person, an exalted Mien, and Heavenly Voice. 1779 Mav. 
D’Arstay Diary 26 May, Our journey was delightfully 
pleasant, the day being heavenly. 1860 TynpALL G/ac. I. 
xxv, 188 The gush of the direct sunlight could add nothing 
to this heavenly beauty. ; 

5. absol. in pl. The heavenites: a literal render- 
ing of Gr. (év) rots érovpaviows (Eph. i. 3, iii. 10), 
variously translated ‘(in) heavenly places’ or 
‘things’, in Rhemish Vers. ‘in the celestials’. 

1844 Mrs, BrowninG Drama Exile Poems I. 102 Thy 
speech is of the Heavenlies, 1872 SpurGEoN Teas. Dav. 
Ps, lxi. 7 In him we are made to sit together in the heavenlies, 
1875 E. WuitEe Life in Christ 1. xii. 138 Against spirits 
of wickedness in the heavenlies, or aerial regions. 

6. Comb., as heavenly-seeming, -dewed adjs. 

1580 SIDNEY Arcadia ut. vii. 44 Poems 1873 Il. 52 The 
second sweetly-fenced ward, Her heauenly-dewed tongue to 
gard. 1785 Burns V7ston uu. 2, I view'd the heavenly- 
seeming Fair. 

7. Heavenly fruit, the genus Dzosfyros, the 
Fruit of Jove (Loudon Lxcycl. Plants, 1855, 870). 

Heavenly, adv. In 1 -lice, 2-5 -liche. [OE. 
heofonlice ; see HEAVEN and -Ly ?.] 

1. a. From or by heaven. b. In a heavenly 
manner or degree; divinely; qualifying an adj. 

c1ooo /ELFRIc Gram. xxxvill. (Z.) 239 Celitus, heofon- 
lice. ¢1380 Wycuir Se/. Wks. III. 343 Joon lovede Crist 
more heuenliche. ¢1430 Prlgr. Lyf Manhode i. cxxii. 
(1869) 12x Pat I be a brid, hye raueshed, heuenlich contem- 
platyf. 1508 Dunpar 7a mariit Wemen 11 Vnder ane 
holyn hewinlie grein hewit. 31590 SPENSER /. Q. 1. Introd. 
iv, O Goddesse heavenly bright! 1604 SHaxs. Of¢h. v. ii. 
135 Oh she was heauenly true. 1717 Porr Eloisa 297 Oh 
virtue heav’nly fair. 

e. Usually hyphened to adjs. used a¢trzd, 

1580 SIDNEY Avcadia ut. ii. 18 Poems 1873 II. 115 
Captiuing snares Which heau'nly-purest gifts defile. c 1630 
Mitton Ox Time 19 Our heavenly-guided soul. 1717 Pore 
Eloisa 2 Where heav’nly-pensive contemplation dwells. 
1850 Tennyson Jz Mem. |xxxvii, Azure orbits heavenly- 
wise. 1868 Lp. Houcuton Select. fr. Wks. 213 To seem So 
heavenly-happy in my dream. 


2. To the extent of heaven, as in heavenly wide, 


as far apart as the two poles, differing Zofo ce/o. 

1674 Hickman Hist. Quinguart. (ed. 2) 107 But indeed 
his Opinion and the Remonstrants Opinion, seem to be 
heavenly wide. 


Hea‘venly-mi:nded, ¢. Having the thoughts 
and affections set on things above; holy, devout. 

a16s6 Br. Hart Soul's Farew. to Earth ix. (Jod.), They 
are of the heavenly minded with far greater ardency of 
spirit affected. a 166x Futter Worthies, Norfolk (1840) 
II. 465 This heavenly-minded man Archbishop Whitgift. 
1869 W. P. Mackay Grace § Truth (1875) 211 To be more 
holy, more Christ-like, more heavenly-minded. 
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HEAVENLY-MINDEDNESS. 


Hence Hea:venly-mi'ndedness. 

1647 Warp Sip. Cobler 42 Hope, zeale, heavenly-minded- 
nesse. 1835 Loner. Outre-A/er Pr. Wks, 1886 I. 205 Many 
a pure soul, through heavenly-mindedness ., has fled from 
the temptations of the world to seek ..a closer walk with God. 


Hea‘ven-pointing, a. [Haven tod.] Point- 
ing upward to heaven. 

1884 Symonps Shaks. Predec. ix. 333 One heaven-pointing 
pyramid, 

+ Heaven-queen. Ols. [Orig. two words 
with Aewene in genitive.] The, or a, queen of 
heaven; sfec. a title of the Virgin Mary. 

c1230 Hali Meid, 11 Meidenhad is heuene cwen and 
worldes alefnesse. a1300 Cxrsor M. 20140 Pe leuedi, pat 
es heuen quene, hir langed sare hir sun cum to. ¢ 1386 
Cnaucer Can. Yeom, Prol. & T. 536 Sire oste, in faith, 
and by be heven [v.7. heuenes] quene, It was anoper Chanon, 


+ Heavenric, -rich, Os. Forms: 1 heofon-, 
2 heofen-, 2-3 heouen-, 2-5 heuen-, heven- (see 
HEAVEN); I -rice, 2-5 -riche, 3-5 -ryche, 3-4 
-rike, 4 -ryke. [OE. heofonrfce=OS. hebanrihi, 
f. heofon, Haven + réce kingdom, realm; cf. OS, 
himilriki, OF ris. himelrik, OAG. himilrichi, ON, 
himinrthkt. (Vhe form in Ags. Gosp. is heofona 
vice kingdom of the heayens.)] The kingdom of 
heaven; heaven as the place of the blessed. 

971 Blick? Hom. 9 Heofonrices duru..belocen standeb. 
a 1000 Christ 1259 Bid him hel bilocen, heofonrice aziefen. 
¢ 1200 OrMIN 3489 ‘l'o cumenn upp Till heofennrichess blisse. 
c 1200 Vices § Virtues (1888) 7 De angel was 3edriuen ut of 
heuene riche for modinesse. 1340 HampoLe PP Covsc. 1898 
Here lyves nan, under hevenryke, Pat can telle .. what pe 
ded es lyke. 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Knt, 2423 Of alle pyse ober, 
vnder heuen-ryche, ¢1450 Hymns Virg. 119 In erthe and 
in heuyn-ryche. 

Heavens! znt.: see Heaven sd. 4d. 

Heavens, a/v. dial, and collog. Employed as 


an intensive. 

1878 Miss Brappon Ofex Verd. xxxviii. 260 ‘It'll rain 
‘eaven’s 'ard presently.’ 1888 D. C. Murray Weaker Vessel 
xv, It was raining heavens hard. 


Hea‘ven-sent, z. Sent from heaven ; provi- 
dentially sent. Cf. heaven-send, HEAVEN sé. 9. 

@ 1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poems Wks, (1711) 37/2 If you 
your Mesa Sone econ could duly prize. 1777 Porrer 
LE schylus (1779) 1. 52 (Jod.) How relate the heay’n-sent 
tempest That burst upon my head? 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I, 341 He is their heaven-sent friend. 


Heavenward (hevnw9:d), adv. and a, [f. 
HEAVEN sd, + -WArD.] 
A. adv. Towards heaven, in the direction. of 


heaven. Orig. 40 heaven-ward; cf. Towarp. 
c1250 Gen. §& Hx. 30252Moyses .. warp es vt til heuene- 
ward, ¢1350 Will. Palerne 102 To-heuene-ward he loked. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 151 Howsuch thing to the hevenward 
Among the goddes mighte falle. c1400 Melayne 135 He 
sawe a bryghtenes of a beme Up un-to hevenwarde glyde. 
c1440 Facob’s Well (EK, 1. T. S.) 172 Pin herte is raysyd in 
sorwe in heueneward. 1580 SipNEY Arcadia i. xvi. 2 
Poems 1873 II. 130 Your heads to heav nward heaue. 1634 
Hasincton Castara (Arb.) 89 When Pelion. .saw, that raine 
which fell But now from angry Heaven, to Heaven ward swell. 

1646 JENKYN Remora 28 Shall we run with the swiftness 
of the Roe earthward, and go a dull Asses trot heaven- 
ward? 1681 Fiaver Meth. Grace xxxi. 533 They would 
move..heavenward. 1784 Cowrer Jask vi. 818 Heav’n- 
ward all things tend. 1838 Marc. Futter Wom. 19th C. 
(1862) 360 Above the heavenward-pointing spire. 1860 
‘TYNDALL GZac. 1. xvi. 106 The other summits, without a trace 
of cloud. .pointed heavenward. 

B. adj. Directed towards heaven; tending or 
conducting towards heaven. 

1795 SouTHEY Yoan of Arcy. 24 The reverend man..with 
heaven-ward eye Call’d on the God of Justice. 1799 Camp- 
BELL Pleas. Hofe ii, I smile on death, if Heaven-ward Hope 
remain. 1828 Moore // thou lt be mine iii, Like streams 
that come from heavenward hills. 

Hence Hea‘venwardly adv., Hea‘venwardness. 

1838 Blackw. Mag. XLIV. 612 The expansivity and soar- 
ing heavenwardness of the gases. 1839 Baitey Festus xix, 
(1848) 202 Echoes of Light, reacting heavenwardly. 

Heavenwards (hev’nw6:dz), adv. [f. prec. 
with advb. gen. -s:; see-wWARDS.] Towards heaven, 
in the direction of heaven. 

1650 W. Broucu Sacr. Princ. To Rdr., Using them .. as 
..guides and helps to heaven-wards. 1670 Brooks Wks. 
(1867) VI. 229 What trade did you drive Christ-wards, and 
heaven-wards, and holiness-wards? 1860 Pusey A/ix. Proph. 
418 Weighing it down that it should not rise Heavenwards. 

+ Hea‘venware. Os. Forms: 1 heofonwara, 
2 houene-, 2~3 heueneware. [OL. heofonwara 
pL., f. -wara ‘ people ’.] The inhabitants of heaven. 

¢1o0oo /Etrric /7om. I. 36 Cristes acennednys zegladode 
heofenwara, and eordwara, and helwara. c1175 Lamb, 
Homt. 139 Sunnedei blissed to-gederes houeneware and 
horde ware. az225 Ancr. R. 244 (MSS. T. & C.) Al heuene 
ware and helle ware. 

Hea‘ven-wi:de, adv. and a. 

A. adv. By the width of the heavens, as far as 
the east is from the west. 

¢1611 Cuapman J/iad xxi. 299 Hurl’d about This way 
and that..all heaven wide of his end. 1857-8 Sears Athan, 
vii. 62 This principle clears the pneumatology of the Bible 
heaven-wide of the slough of naturalism. 

B. adj. As wide or broad as the heavens. 

1883 J. Parker Afost. Life II. 71 This heaven-wide prin- 
ciple. 1891 Pal? Mail G. 18 Nov. 3/3 An appearance of 
heaven-wide difference of opinion, 
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Hea‘ve-o-ffering. In the Levitical law: An 
offering which was ‘heaved’ or elevated by the 
priest when offered ; also used of other offerings, 


e.g. those for the construction of the tabernacle. 

The word is used in Jindale’s version of the Pentateuch 
and the Bible of 1611 to render Heb. WOWN 27a (in 1611 
also frequently rendered simply ‘offering’ or ‘ oblation’), 
which was taken by. some Rabbis to mean ‘ elevation’, from 
DON rdmem to lift up. 

1530 TinpALe Exod. xxv. 3 This is the heueoffrynge [1611 
offering] which ye shall take of them. [7adle exp. Words, 
Heveoffringe, because they were hoven vp before the Lorde.] 
— Numbers xv. 20 Ye shall geue a cake of the first of youre 
dowe vntoan heue offerynge : as ye do the heue offerynge of 
the barne, euen so ye shall heue it, 1611 Biste vod. xxix. 
27 Thou shalt sanctifie the brest of the waue-offering, and the 
shoulder of the heaue offering, which is waued, and which 
is heaued vp of the ramme of the consecration. 1653 Mitton 
Hirelings Wks. (1851) 252 He..passes, by Deed of Gift, this 
Tenth to the Levite; yet so as offer’d to him first a Heay- 
offering, and consecrated on his Altar. 

Heaver (h7vo1). [f. Hwave v. +-Er1.] 

1. A person who heaves (in various senses: see 
the verb); sfec. a labourer employed in landing 
goods at a dockyard. (See also BALLAst-heaver, 
COAL-HEAVER. ) 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 11. 84/1 Not- 
withstanding the pushes giuen against him by secret heauers 
that enuied his fortune. 1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 69 
Padders, Booth-heavers, and the like. 1696 LuTrreLL 
Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 96 ‘The heavers of coales from the ships 
to the lighters. 1824 Hxaminer 70/2 Mere heavers of the 
leg, kickers of the ankle. 188x Miss Jackson Shrofsh. 
Word-bk, s.v. Heler, “The heler’s as bad as the heaver 3 
which is analogous to ‘The receiver’s as bad as the thief’. 

2. Something that heaves; an apparatus for 
heaving or lifting, a lever; spec. (Naut.) a 
wooden bar or staff used for twisting or tightening 


a rope or strap. 

1598 FLorio, 7o/adro, an instrument, heauer, or engine to 
mount any piece of ordinance vp into the carriage, 1615 
Crooke Body of Man 775 The fourth Muscle is called 
Leuator or the Heauer. a@1zoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Heaver, a Breast. 1769 Fauconer Dict. Mar. (1776), 
fleaver,a name given by seamen to a wooden staff, em- 
ployed by them as a lever on many occasions, 1794 Rigging 
§ Seamanship I. 190 The strap is nippered, with a heaver, 
round the block. 1867 Smytu Sazlor’s Word-bh., Heaver, 
a wooden bar or staff, sometimes tapered at the ends; it is 
employed as a lever or purchase. 

Heaves, a disease of horses; see HEAVE 50,3 


Heave shoulder. In the Levitical law: The 
shoulder of an animal ‘heaved’ or elevated in 
sacrifice (cf. HEAVE-OFFERING). Also ¢ramsf. and 
ie. 

1530 TiNDALE Lev, vii. 34 The wauebrest and the heue- 
shulder I haue taken of the childern of Israel .. and haue 
geuen it vnto Aaron the prest and vnto his sonnes; to bea 
dutie for euer of the children of Israel. 1647 Husbandm. 
Plea agst. Tithes 38 Then the custome is (in some Parishes) 
for the Parson to have a tenth joynt, a heave shoulder, or a 
shake breast. @1659 Br. Brownric Sev. (1674) I. xxi. 
278 ‘God’, said Gregory, ‘requires. .the heave-shoulder and 
arm of Obedience’, ? 

+ Heave-shouldered, a. Obds. rave. With 
raised shoulders ; high-shouldered. 

1599 NasHe Lexten Stuffe in Harl. Misc. V1. 157 Cap- 
taines that wore a whole antient in a scarfe, which made 
them goe heave-shouldred, it was so boysterous. 

Heave thigh, substituted by the Kevisers of 
1885 for HBAVE SHOULDER in the Bible of 1611. 

1885 Binte (R. V.) Zev. vii. 34 The wave breast and the 
heave thigh [arg. Or, shoulder]. 

Heavily (he'vili), adv. Forms: 1 hefizlice, 
hefilice, hefelice, 3 hefilike, heui(c)liche, Orm. 
hefizlike, 4 hevyleche, 4-6 hevely, hevyly, -li, 
5 Sc. hevaly, hewyly, 5-6 havelie, 6 hevily, Sc, 
hewilie, 6- heavily. [OE. hefizlice adv., from 
hefig HEAVY: see -LY2.] 

1. In a heavy manner; with or as with weight, 
“it. and jig.; ponderously, massively; burden- 
somely, oppressively. 

¢ 1320 Cast. Love 1671, I-charged with synne so hevyleche, 
1375 Barsour Bruce vit. 209 His fut he set Apon his man 
weill hevaly. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 802 They 
did sound a long time upon ‘Trumpets, Cornets, and Flutes, 
very heavily. 1622 Massetr. Aleman’s Guzmand’ Alf I. 
188 This .. will light heavilier vpon you then you are 
aware, 1712 STEELE S/ect. No. 268 Pp 2 A Gentleman 
leaning upon me, and very heavily, 1837 W. Irvine Caz. 
Bonneville 111. 150 The horses were too heavily laden to 
travel fast. 1871 Freeman Worm. Cong. (1876) 1V. xvii. 57 
On the great house of. ,Eadward his hand fell more heavily. 
1886 Mrs. ALEXANDER By Woman's Wit 1. vii. 207 Mrs, 
Ruthven did not find time hang heavily on her hands. 

2. With heavy, laborious, or dragging .move- 
ment; laboriously, sluggishly; without elasticity 
or animation, 

c1000 Ags. Gosf, Matt. xiii. 15 Hig hefelice mid earum 
sehyrdon, 7398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. 1. xvii. (1495) 63 
The humour by nyghte meuyth heuyly. 1496 Dives § Paup. 
(W, de W.,) 1. lix. 101/2 Yf the seruyce be sayd so hauenly 
[Pynsox hauely] & dedely., 1611 Bite Exod. xiv. 25 And 
broke off their charet whecles, that they draue them heauily. 
1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3288/3 The .. Fireship sailing very 
heavily, 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 72 P 6 He read his Dis- 
course. .so heavily, and with so little Air of being convinced 
himself, 1760 Mitves in PAz?, Trans. LI. 538 Burn heavily, 
leaving a large quantity of brownish ashes. 1824 Miss 
Ferrier /nher. \xvii, Breakfast passed very heavily. 1887 


HEAVING. 


H. Errotr Ugly Duckling II. vii. 122, ‘I think I'll be off 
now ’, said Lambert getting heavily up. 
3. With sorrow, grief, displeasure, or anger; 


grievously. Ods. or arch. 

c 1000 /ELFric Ge. xxi. 11 Abraham ba undernam hefizlice 

as word, ¢1380 Wycuir Sevm, Sel. Wks. II. 26 Jesus. .tok 
it hevely. 1388 — Mark xiv. 4 There weren summe that 
beren it heuyli with ynne hem silf. 1483 Vudgaria abs 
Terentio 8a, 1 fere me lest my fadyr bere heuyly that 3ister- 
day j com not to hym. 1591 Spenser 7eares Aluses 35 [They] 
Hearing them so heavily lament, Like heavily lamenting 
from them went. @1674 Crarenpon //ist. Reb. xu. § 124 

3erkley,.took this refusal very heavily. 1777 Burke Corr, 

(1844) II. 169 Any mistake or neglect of mine is .. heavily 
taken, 1816 Byron Svege Cor. xix, There he sate all 
heavily, 

4. With great force or violence; forcibly, vio- 
lently ; intensely, deeply, strongly ; severely. 

897 K. ALrrep Gregory's Past. xxiv. 179 Da weras mon 
sceal hefizlecor and stidlecor lzran, and da wif leohtlecor, 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xi. 53 Pa ongunnun .. ba egleawan 
hefilice him azen standan. c¢ 1200 OrmIN 8236 He wass .. 

3iforr pe Romanisshe king Full hefilike wrezedd. 1375 

SarBouR Bruce ut. 235 It ranyt sa hard and hewyly. 
1500-20 Dunpar Poems xxxv. 6 Off Fortoun I complenit 
hevely. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI, 95 b, Thei had been 
hevyly thretened for the tyme of his absence. 1588 SHAKs. 
LL. LZ. tii. 155 Thou shalt be heauily punished. a@ 166 
Futter Worthies, Northampton (1840) 11. 533 Lately the 
earl of Oxford was heavily fined. 1798 Mattuus Popzd. 
(1878) 128 Merchants .. complain heavily of this inconveni- 
ence. 1876 GREEN Stray Stud, 223 The strong tendency to 
national unity told heavily against judicial inequality. 

5. To a large or heavy amount. 

1819 Scotsman 30 Jan. 40/3 Oatmeal .. sold heavily at 
fully more money. 1847 ¥rul. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 64 
Farm-yard manure is used heavily. 1850 /4/d, XI. 11. 613, 
I stock heavily. 1859 Darwin in Life & Letzté, (1887) II. 464, 
I have .. corrected so heavily, as almost to have rewritten 
it. 1864 Frul. KR. Agric. Soc. XXV. u. 271 The county is 
heavily wooded. : 

Heaviness (hevinés). Forms: 1 hefiznes, 
(heefiznes, heefnis), 3-5 heuenes, -nis, -nys, 3-6 
hevinesse, 4 Sc. hewynes, 4-6 hevynesse, 5 
euynes, 6 hevines, heueneys, Sc. havines, 6-7 
heavines(se, 6— heaviness. [OE. hefignes: sce 
Huavy a, and -nEss.] The state or quality of 
being heavy; in the various senses of the adj.; esp. 
a. Weightiness, ponderousness; gravity; weight 
or force of impact. : 

€ 1340 Cursor M. 23235 (Fairf.) Is heuenis of dint.. Als hit 
ware dintis of a stipi Pat smibbis smitis in paire smebi. 
c1440 Promp. Parv, 239/1 Hevynesse of wyghte, fondero- 
sitas. 1545 AscHam To-voph. (Arb.) 126 What heuynes 
doth in a stripe euery man by experience can tell. 1600 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 63 Having .. on the one side of 
their horses a great waight..to counterpoize the heavines of 
their drums on the other side. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & 
Selv. 153 A perpendicular from the centre of heaviness. 

b. Burdensomeness, oppressiveness, severity; a 


grievance. 

€950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xx. 12 We Sa Se beron hefiznise 
Ses deges & heto. a1225 Ancr. R. 132 Pe heuinesse of 
hire flesche & flesches undeawes binimed hire hire vluht. 
c1400 Desty, Troy 1800 ‘The harmys and pe heuenys hym 
happit of yow. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VJ, 95 The causes 
and matters of hevinesse, declared in articles, /é7d. 97 There 
were caste many hevinesses and sedicious billes, under the 
names of suche laborers. 1582 N. LicnErietp tr. Casta- 
nheda's Cong. E. Ind.\xxiii. 150 b, The heauinesse of my losse 
beeing such. 1638 App. Symson in Spurgeon 77eas. Dav. 
Ps, vi. 2 And only lament the heaviness of his sickness. 

+c. Enraged feeling, displeasure, anger. Ods. 

€1386 Cuaucer Melid. » 782 He hath swich heuynesse 
and swich wratthe to vs ward. 1431 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
279 If any man be at heuynesse with any of his bretheryne. 
1502 ARNOLDE Chron, (1811) 291 My sayd Lorde of 
Glouceter bare heuynes vnto my Lorde off Winchester. 1548 
Haty Chron., Hen. VI, 98b, Never..take..querelles, dis- 
pleasures or hevinesses. .one against the other. 1590 SPENSER 
#, Q.1. v. 6 The instruments of wrath and heavinesse, 

d. Oppressed condition of the body, members, 
or senses; torpor, drowsiness; dullness ; want of 
animation. ; 

_¢888 K. AEtrrep Boeth, xxxv. §1 Nan hefiznes dees 

lichoman, ne nan unbeaw. a@x1225 Ancr. KR, 270 3if pet tu 
muhtest wel wakien, he..leid on be heuinesse. 1382 Wyciir 
Luke xxii. 45 He fond hem slepinge for heuynesse. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ut. xviii. (1495) 65 Callyd defnes 
and .. heuynesse of heringe. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's 
Hush, WW, (1586) 190 b, The dumpishe heavinesse, that pro- 
ceedeth of Melancholy. 1700 Drypen Sigism. § Guise. 
204 A welcome heaviness That seiz’d his eyes. 1885 JZanch. 
Exam, 18 Feb. 3/3 The terrible dryness and heaviness 
which make themselves manifest on every page. 

e. Dejectedness of mind; + sadness, grief. 

e1295 AT Pains of Hell 45 in O. E. Misc. 212 Hou dred- 
ful is hel..In pe wyche is heuenes with-out gladnes. c¢ 1386 
Cuaucer /’rankl, 7, 100 Hire freendes..Conforten hire in 
al pat euer they may Al for to make hire leue hire heuy- 
nesse. ¢1440 Generydes 4625 Hir joy was turnyd into 
hevynes. 1513 More in Grafton Chvon. (1568) II. 756 He 
was with great funerall honor and heavynesse of his people 
.-enterred at Windsore, 1610 SHAks. /emzp. v. i. 200 Let 
vs not burthen our remembrances, with A heauinesse that's 
gon. 1742 RicuArpson Pamela 1V. 215 So much Heavi- 
ness had I lost, and so much Joy had I received! 1879 
Dixon Windsor 11. viii. 92 Richard, in seeming heaviness 
of heart, broke up his Court. 


Heaving (hivin), vd/. sd. [f. Heave v. + 
-ING1,] The action of the verb Have, q.v., in 
various senses. 

a 1300 E, FE. Psalter cx\(i). 2 Heving of mi hend. a13r10 


HEAVING. 


in Wright Lyric P. x. 36 Ne kepte heo non heuyng here. 
1523 Sketton Gard. Laurel 250 With heuynge and shou- 
ynge, haue in and haue oute. 1601 Hoitann Pliny II. 62 
The sicke heauing of the stomacke. J/é/d. 277 They shall 
not be sea-sicke nor giuen to heauing, as commonly they be 
that are at sea. 1611 Suaxs. Wint, 7. 1. iii. 35 "Tis such 
as you That creepe like shadowes by him, and do sighe At 
each his needlesse heauings. 1709 SreELe Tatler No. 82 
p 4 The silent heaving of the Waves. 1758 Retp tr. Mac- 
guer's Chent. 1. 391 A reduction of the Lead, which is always 
attended with a sort of effervescence, and such a consider- 
able heaving, that... most of the mixture runs over the 
crucible, 1802 Prayrair Jélustr. Hutton. Th. 255 The 
heaving of one vein by another. 1805 Forsyru Beazties 
Scott. 11. 279 A..mode of fishing, called heaving or hauling, 
is standing in the stream..with a bag or net fixed to a kind 
of frame. .. Whenever a fish strikes against the net, they.. 
instantly haul up the mouth of the net above water. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Threnody 101 When thou didst yield thy 
innocent breath In birdlike heavings unto death. 

b. The rustic custom, formerly observed at 
Easter, of heaving or lifting into the air persons of 
the opposite sex. 

1787 Public Advertiser 13 Apr. (Brand), The counties of 
Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire boast of one [custom] 
of equal antiquity, which they call Heaving. 1800 F. 
Leicuton Let. to ¥. Boucher 17 Feb, (MS.), With respect 
to the custom of heaving at Easter .. The men heave the 
women on Easter Monday; the women heave the men on 
the Tuesday. 1826 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 425 Lifting or 
heaving differs a little in different places. In some parts 
the person is laid horizontally, in others placed in a sitting 
position on the bearers’ hands. Usually, when the lifting 
or heaving is within doors, a chair is produced. 

e, A name for certain diseases of animals: see 
quots, 

1799 Med. Frnd. 1. 116 The pox of swine, called also by 
the London feeders, the heavings. 1883 Standard 19 Apr. 
2/3 The disease from which ewes die, about three days after 
parturition. . generally called ‘inflammation’, or sometimes 
‘heaving’, is due to a disease which is analogous to puer- 
peral fever in women. 

+d. Heaving of the maw: name of an old game 
at cards. Ods. 

ax61z2 Harincton Ffigr. iv. 12 Then thirdly follow’d 
heauing of the Maw, A game without Civility or Law, An 
odious play, and yet in Court oft seene, A sawcy knave to 
trump both King and Queene, 

e. With adv. Heaving-down, heaving-to: see 
HEAVE z, 20. 

1799 Netson 6 Mar. in Nicolas Disf. (1843) III. 280 The 
Emerald... having been on shore and got so much damage 
as to require heaving down. 1833 M. Scorr Jom Cringle 
i. (1876) 4 Heaving to was impossible. 1875 Brprorp 
Sailor's Pocket-bk. v. 146 Conveniences for heaving down. 

f. attrib. and Comb.: heaving-day (see quots., 
and b above); + heaving-house, (?) a gambling- 
house, for dice-play ; heaving-line (/Vaz/.), a line, 
usually from 5 to 10 fathoms long, used for casting 
from a vessel to enable a hawser to be hauled ashore 
or to another vessel; heaving-net, a net that is 
heaved or hauled up: see quot. 1805 in a. 

1584 Order in Descr. Thames (1758) 63 No Fishermen, 
Garthmen, Petermen..shall avaunce or set up any Wears, 
Engines.. Heaving Nets, except they be 2 Inches in the 
Meish. 1579 T. F. Newes fr. North xiv. (1585) Fiv, I 
call to witnesse the Theaters, Curtaines, Heauing-houses, 
Rifling boothes, Bowling alleyes, and such places. 1826 
Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 425 Easter Monday and Easter 
‘Tuesday were known by the name of heaving day, because 
on the former day it was customary for the men to heave 
and kiss the women, and on the latter day for the women 
to retaliate on the men. /ééd., ‘The women’s heaving-day 
was the most amusing. 

Hea‘ving, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1nG*.] That 
heaves, in various senses ; see the verb. 

1606 Suaxs. 77. § Cr, u. ii. 196 The performance of our 
heauing spleenes. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. U1. 166 ‘The 
Youthful Charioteers with heaving Heart Rush to the 
Race. 1714 Gay Trivia u, 193 The heaving tide In 
widen'd circles beats on either side. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Fr, Wines & Pol. iv. 66 A heaving ocean of upturned faces. 
1887 Bowen Virg. ‘ineid v. 33 Over the heaving billows 
the ships of the Teucrians go. ; 

+ Hea‘visome, a. Obs. or dial. Also 5 heui- 
sum,evysum. [f. TWeavya.+-somg.] Of heavy 
mood, doleful, sad; dull, gloomy. 

1435 Misyn ive of Love u. iv. 77 Heuisum longyng of 
pis exile me castis downe. c1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 
365 Sory and evysum ye ben alway: Your myrthe is gon. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 60 A heauisome misti- 
nesse is cast before our eyes. 1825 Brockerr, Heavisome, 
dark, dull, drowsy. So 1828 Craven Dial. 

Hence + Hea‘visomely adv. Ods., sadly. 

1382 Wycur ZEcclus. vi. 26 Vnderlei thi shulder, and ber 
it, and ne bere thou heuysumli in the bondis of it. 

+ Hea'vity. Ols. In 5 hevyte, -ee [irreg. f, 
Heavy a. + -Ty.] Heaviness of heart, sorrow. 

14.. Chaucer's L. G. W. 1736 (MS. Fairfax) Lucrece, 
And eke the teeres ful of hevytee [v. vv. oneste, honeste, 
-ee, heuynesse] Embelysshed hir wifely chastitee. c¢1440 
Partonope 2466 The french departed wyth grete heuyte. 

Heavy (he'vi), a. (sd.) Forms: 1 hefiz, hefes, 
(north. heefiz), 2-3 hefe3, 2-4 hevi, 3 (Orm.) 
hefi3, (evi), 4 heve, 4-6 hevy, Sc. hewy, 
5-6 (evy), hevye, 6 hevey, (Sc. havy, -ie, 
hawy(e, hayvie), 6-7 heavie, -ye, 6- heavy. 
LOE, he fig=OS. hebig (MDu, hevich, Du. hevig), 
OHG. iebig, hevig, hevich, MHG. hebec, ON. 
hifugr, hifigr :—OTeut. *habigo-, *habdugo-, f. 
*hafi-z, OE. he fe weight, f. *hafjan, to HEAVE.] 
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I. In the primary physical sense, and uses con- 
nected therewith. 

1. Of great weight; weighty, ponderous. The 
opposite of light. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosf, Matt. xxiii. 4 Hiz bindad hefize byrpyna 
--and lecgead pa uppan manna exla. c 1200 Vices & Virlues 
(1888) 95 Ic am heui, al so he Se is imaked of ierde. a 1300 
Cursor M. 17288+99 Who sal yus helpe ‘To remou bat heuy 
stone? 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 289 Pis ax, pat.is heue in- 
nogh. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Diij, Looke..that thay be not 
to heuy ouer hir power to weyr. x592 Timme 10 Eng. 
Lefers Civb, [A coate] too colde for winter, and too 
heavie and hote for sommer, 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 204 
It [the ant] was able to grasp and hold a heavy body, three 
or four times the bulk and weight of its own body. 1765 
A. Dickson Tveat. Agric. (ed. 2) 158 Bad tradesmen make 
this plough heavy and clumsy. 1853 W.-GreGory /norg. 
Chent. (ed. 3) 24, 1 atom of oxygen will be eight times 
heavier than 1 atom of hydrogen. 

Jig. @1340 Hamrote Psalter iv. 3 Pe weght of wickednes 
pt makis 30ure herts heuyere ban lede. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 
2868 For syn es swa hevy and swa harde, Pat it drawes be 
saul ay dunwarde. @ 1786 Cowrer Yearly Distr.iv, Each 
heart as heavy as a log. 

b. Zo lie, sit heavy upon or at: chiefly fie. 

1594 Suaks. Rich, I//, v. iii. 118 Let me sit heauy on 
thy soule to morrow. 1638 Baker tr. Badzac’s Lett. 
(Vol. IIL.) 32, I have something, I know not what, lies heavy 
at my heart. 172x BerKELey Prev. Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. 
III. 209 This public calamity that lies so heavy on the 
nation. ¢1726 A. Evans Elegy on Vanbrugh, Lie heavy on 
him, earth! for he Laid many heavy loads on thee! 1849 
Macautay /ist, Eng. I. 287 These burdens did not lie very 
heavy on the nation, 

ce. Weighty because of the quantity present ; 
hence, in large quantity or amount, abundant. 

1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 78 Heavy harvests nod beneath the 
snow. 1795 Gent. Mag. 5390/1 Another sharp frost and 
heavy snow. 1835 Penny Cycl. IIL. 464/1 The early-sown 
crops are..in general the heaviest. 1857 Livincstonr 7vav. 
xix. 373 Virgin soil does not give such a heavy crop as an 
old garden. : } 

d. techn. Possessing (appreciable) weight. In 
Physics, applied to bodies whose weight may not 
be disregarded in calculations. 

1871 Tair & Sreere Dynamics of a Particle (ed. 3) iv. 
Example 46 A heavy particle is projected from a given point 
with a given velocity. 

2. Possessing great weight in proportion to bulk ; 
of great specific gravity. 

ax000 Boeth. Metr. xx.266 Eorbe is hefizre odrum zesceaf- 
tum. 1382 Wycuir Prov. xxvii. 3 Heuy is the ston, and 
charjous is the grauel. c¢1440 York Myst. xviii. 20 Hevye 
as leede. 1530 PatsGr, 315/1 Heavy as golde is or any thyng 
that wayeth moche, svzassz£ 1695 Woopwarp Wat. //isé, 
Earth Pref., According to the Order of their Gravity those 
which are heavyest lying deepest in the Earth. 1838 T. 
Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 608 An oil, deeper coloured... 
but equally heavy. 1868 Lockyer Lew. Astron. iii. (1879) 
59 Platinum, the heaviest metal. - 

b, Of bread, pastry, etc.: That has not properly 
‘risen’, and is consequently dense and compact. 

1828 Wesster, Heavy..25. Not raised by leaven or fer- 
mentation ; not light; clammy; as heavy bread. 1837-42 
Wuittock, etc. BA. Trades 17 Kneading .. is .. indispens- 
able, or the dough would bein lumps and the bread heavy. 
1859 Gro. Exior A. Bede u. (ed. 5) 208 If the bread turned 
out heavy. 1887 Barinc-Goutp Led Spider xxix. (1888) 218 
‘The pasty is heavy. 

3. Great with young; gravid, pregnant. Also fig. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 396 Suppose with barne 
scho hewy ware. a@ 1684 Leicuton Comm. 1 Pet. Wks. 1835 
I. 345 When they are big and heavy with some inward exer- 
cise of mind. 1884 Jerreries Red Deer ii. 32 ‘Two of them 
were heavy in calf. 

4. Increased in weight by the addition of some- 


thing ; laden with. Also jig. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, Wks. 1825 III. 324 His men heavy 
and laden with booty. 1726 Leoni A lberti’s Archit. I. 65/2 
Winds .. from the West .. are heavyest at Sun-rise. 1840 
Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Lzf (1870) III. vii. 109 ‘The 
very air heavy with the rich perfume of the seringas and 
acacias. 1888 L. Mater Couns. Perfect. 63 The words 
seeming to her heavy with meaning. 47d, 290 ‘This hour, 
heavy though it was with possible sorrow. 


5. Applied technically to classes of goods, manu- 
factured articles, breeds of animals, etc. of more 
than a defined or usual weight. Hence b. ¢vazs/. 
Connected or concerned with the manufacture, car- 


riage, etc. of such articles. 

1617 Moryson //iz. 1. 56 They have not heavy luggage. 
Ibid. 95 They have a race of heavy Horses. 1883 Mrs, 
Croker Pretty Miss Neville xiii. (1884) 110 Your heavy 
baggage—is it all right? 1887 Daily News 2 May 2/7 In 
heavy woollens .. there is a little more doing. 1895 /did. 
3 Jan. 5/3 Precedence is as usual given to the exhibition of 
heavy horses, colloquially known as ‘shires’. 

b. 1888 Lit. World 7 Sept. 179/1 The father became 
a curate in the Heavy Woollen District of Yorkshire. 1894 
Daily News 19 Mar. 3/7 Those engaged in the heavy steel 
trades. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 9 July 6/1 The ro lines 
have secured gains on increases a year ago, but on some of 
the ‘ heavy ’ lines less satisfactory results are shown. 


6. Applied to ordnance of the larger kind. 

1727-51 CuamBers Cycl. s.v. Artillery, There was no 
ateaccng such a place for want of heavy artillery. 1813 
WELLINGTON in Gurw. ee. X. 479, I have not by me 
the state of the heavy ordnance and stores which were 
sent, 1828 WezstTER s.v., Yeavy metai, in military affairs, 
signifies large guns, carrying balls of a large size, or it is ap- 
plied to large balls themselves. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. 
India 11, 24 Heavy guns were brought up .. and prepara- 
tions were made to carry the fort by storm. 1889 Cent. 


HEAVY. 


Dict, s.v. Artillery, Heavy Artillery (U.S), all artillery 

not formed into batteries or equipped for field evolutions. 
b. fig. Heavy metal: see quot. 

1882 Ocitvie s.v., Heavy metal, guns or shot of large 
size; hence, fig. ability, mental or bodily; power, in- 
fluence; as, he isa man of heavy metal}; also, a person or 
persons of great ability or power, mental or bodily; used 
generally of one who is or is to be another's opponent in any 
contest ; as, we had to do with heavy metal. (Collog.) 

7. Afil. Carrying heavy arms or equipments; 
heavily armed or equipped : said chiefly of soldiers 
(who are themselves usually specially selected for 
their height and weight). Heavy (marching) 
order; see quot. 1883. (Cf. B. 1.) 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 389/1 The heavy cavalry in general 
carry carabines, pistols and swords ; and the light cavalry 
very small carabines, pistols, and sabres. 1838 ‘CHIRLWALL 
Greece V. 43 To raise an army of 20,000 heavy infantry and 
500 cavalry. 1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 55 To be frequently 
paraded, and exercised at least once a week in Heavy 
Marching Order, 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
394 The soldier., when he marches in time of peace in heavy 
order, carries his pack, kit, haversack. 1883 H. P. Situ 
Gloss. Terms § Phr., Heavy order or heavy marching 
order, that of a soldier equipped and carrying, besides his 
arms and ammunition, complete kit, and great coat, amount- 
ing altogether to about 60 pounds. 1885 ‘TENNYSON (é7¢e) 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade. 

II. Expressing the action or operation of things 
physically weighty. 

8. Having great momentum ; striking or falling 
with force or violence. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 369 He him-selff .. Sa hard and 
hewy dyntis gave. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems |xix. 7 With 
haill, and havy schouris. 1590 Spenser /’. Q. 1. viii. 18 The 
stroke upon his shield so heavie lites. 1663 Butter Hud, 
1. li. 871 Like feather-bed betwixt a wall And heavy brunt 
of cannon ball. 1805 in Nicolas Velson’s Disp, (1846) VII. 
166 zote, The Enemy opened a very heavy fire on the Royal 
Sovereign. 1857 Hucues Yom Brown 1. vy, They mean 
heavy play and no mistake. 1865 Gosse Land & Sea (1874) 
A heavy sea running outside. 1888 Mrs, ALEXANDER Life 
Interest I. x. 198 A heavy thunderstorm came on. 

9. Of ground, a road, etc.: That clings or hangs 
heavily to the spade, feet, wheels, etc., and thus 
impedes motion or manipulation ; soft and tena- 
cious. Also ¢vansf. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 22 b, If you 
breake up newe ground, yf it be riche, heavie, and prepared 
for seede, it suffiseth to plowe it once. ,1710 S. SEWALL 
Diary 1 Dec. (1879) II. 294 The ways were heavy. 1720 
De For Capt. Singleton vi. (1840) 105 The sand was nowhere 
so deep and heavy. 1827 WuaTeLy Logic 1. 1. (1836) 181 
Universally what are called heavy soils are specifically the 
lightest. 1837 Boston Herald 3 Jan. 2 Scarcely any of the 
mail-coaches arrived in London before half-past 8 o’clock, 
owing to the heavy state of the roads. 1855 THoREAU Cafe 
Cod iii. (1894) 34 That we should find it very ‘ heavy’ walk- 
ing in the sand, 1884 Lidlywhite’s Cricket Ann. 44 The 
ground was so heavy from recent rains. 

10. That weighs upon the stomach ; difficult of 
digestion. 

1574 Newton Health Mag. L ij, Mullets and Barbilles.. 
fried .. are heauie and hard to digest. 1661 Lover Ais¢. 
Anim. § Alin. Introd., The flesh of the males is more strong, 
dry, and heavy of digestion. 1708 Swirr Remarks Wks. 
1883 VIII. x27 It may lie heavy on her stomach, that she 
will grow too big to get back into her hole. 1842 J. WiLson 
Ess., Health (1856) 172 Bacon is a coarse and heavy food. 

Ll. Leavy in, on (upon) hand: said of a horse 
that bears or hangs on the bit. Also fig. 

1682 Lond, Gaz. No. 1708/4 A Spring Snaffle, that Com- 
mandeth with the greatest ease imaginable, all hard-mouthed 
Run-away Horses ..and those that ride heavy in hand. 
1831 JouNnson Sfortsiz. Cyct. s.v., A horse is said to be 
heavy in hand, when from want of spirit he goes sluggishly 
on, bearing his whole weight upon the bit. 1857 G. Lawrence 
Guy Liv. xi. 106 Poor Bella ! how heavy on hand she will 
find him, 

TEI. Weighty in import, grave, serious. 

12. Of great import ; weighty,important; serious, 
grave. Now rare or Obs. 

971 Blickl. Hont, 101 Eac we mazon Zepencean pet pet 
hefigre is bat man [etc.]. c1000 Ags. Gosf, Matt. xxiii, 23 
Ge forleton pa ping be synt hefegran [c 1160 Hatton G. 
hefezeren], fare z dom, and mildheortnysse, and zeleafan. 
a1225 Ancr. R. 76 For be seldspeche hire wordes weren 
heuie, and hefden much mihte. 1596 SHaxs, 1 //ex. JV, 1. 
iii. 66 Some heauie businesse hath my Lord in hand. 1601 
— All's Wellu.v.49 Trust him not in matter of heauie con- 
sequence. ae Spectator 6 Dec., To make a graver, and, if 
we may be allowed the adjective, a heavier speech. 

13. Grave, severe, deep, profound, intense. 

c1ooo Eccl. Inst. xxvii. in Thorpe Anc, Laws Il. 424 
Hwa..on swa hefize scylde zehreose. c¢1050 Dyrhtferth’s 
Handboc in Anglia VIL. 320 Wid hefizgum synnum. 21123 
O. E. Chron. an. 1106 Dises zeares eac weeron swide hefize 
and sinlice zewinn betwux on Casere .. and his sunu. 
e1175 Lamb. Hom. 51 Ulcene mon..pet lid in heuie sunne. 
€1200 OrMIN 10028 Full of hefiz dwilde. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol, 1.i. § x A number of heauie preiudices, deepely 
rooted in the hearts of men. 1596 Datrympte tr. Leséie’s 
Hist. Scot. 1. 196 margin, The hayuie hatred and Jnuie of 
the Pechtes towarde the Scottis. 1603 Knottes Hist. Turks 
(1621) 827 A dead march sounded, and heavy silence com- 
manded to be kept through all the campe, 1801 STRUTT 
Sports § Past. u. i. 50 In the sixteenth century we meet 
with heavy complaints respecting the disuse of the long- 
bow. 1820 SHELtey Zdifus 1. 371 The heaviest sin on this 
side of the Alps! 186x Dickens Left. (1880) II. 138 You 
have read in the papers of our heavy English frost. 


IV. Having the aspect, effect, sound, etc. of 
heaviness. 
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HEAVY. 
14. Of the sky, clouds, etc. : Overcast with dark 


clouds ; lowering, gloomy. 

1583 Stanynurst A@neis ut. (Arb.) 89 Thee welken is 
heauye. 1596 Br. W. Bartow 7hree Serm. Ded. 82 Who 
so obserued our heauie heauens. 1876 Mrs. ALEXANDER 
Her Dearest Foe 1. 304 A mild, heavy day. 

15. Having comparatively much thickness or 
substance; thick, coarse; also, massive in con- 
formation or outline; wanting in gracefulness, 
lightness, elegance, or delicacy. 

1818 Scotr Rob Roy vi, The good humour and content 
which was expressed in their heavy features, /d/d. xix, We 
feel that its appearance is heavy, yet that the effect pro- 
duced would be destroyed were it lighter or more orna- 
mental. 1859 Jeruson Brittany yv. 54 The church, like 
most of the purely monastic buildings .. is heavy. 1886 
F, L. Suaw Col. Cheswick's Canip. 1. x. 217 With heavy 
renaissance porch and wide spreading flight of granite steps. 
Mod. The heavy lines of the drawing. Make a heavier 
stroke. His handwriting is heavy and clumsy. 

16. Having a sound like that made by a weighty 
object ; loud and deep. 

1810 Scorr Lady of L. 1. i, The deep-mouthed blood- 
hound’s heavy bay Resounded up the rocky way. 1819 
Suet_ey ¥xudian 97 Listen well If you hear not a deep and 
heavy bell. 1845 Wawkstone (1846) I. xxvii. 383 One heavy 
tramp he could hear close at his side. 

+17. Of an accent: =GRAVE. Obs. 

1589 Putrennam Zug. Poesie u. vii]. (Arb.) 92 To the 
lowest and most base because it seemed to fall downe rather 
then torise vp, they gaue the name of the heauy accent. 

V. Having the slow or dull action of what is 
weighty. 

18. Of persons, their qualities, etc. : Ponder- 
ous and slow in intellectual processes; wanting in 
facility, vivacity, or lightness; + slow of under- 
standing, inapprehensive, dull, stupid (0ds.). 

¢1300 Cursor M, 27789 (Cott. Galba) Slewth .. makes a 
man lath for to lere, And heuy in hert sarmon to here. 1340 
Ayenb, 31 Pe man is zuo heui pet ne louep bote to ligge and 
resti and slepe. a@ 1400-50 Alexander 2708 Bot parde, pi 
prouidence impossible it semes, A heuy As to be houyn vp 
to be sternes. 1604 SHAks. O¢/. u. i. 144 Oh heauy ignor- 
ance: thou praisest the worst best. 1667 Pepys Diary 
(1877) V. 71 ‘he heaviest man in the country. @1700 B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, A heavy Fellow, a dull Blockish Slug. 
1709 STEELE 7atler No. 132 P1 A Set of heavy honest Men, 
with whom I have passed many Hours with much Indo- 
lence. 1873 Lowett Among my Bhs, Ser. 1. 259 If there is 
anything worse ., it is a heavy man when ‘he fancies he is 
being facetious. 

19. Acting or moving slowly, clumsily, or with 
difficulty; wanting in briskness or alacrity ; slow, 
sluggish ; unwieldy. a. of material objects. 

ax1400-50 Alexander 5572 With heuy hedis and hoge as 
horses it were. 1538 Starkey Zxgland i. iii. 79 Of them.. 
we haue ouer many, wych altogyddur make our polytyke 
body vnweldy and heuy, and, as hyt were, to be greuyd 
wyth grosse humorys. 1595 Suaks. Yon ut. iii. 43 If that 
surly spirit melancholy Had bak’d thy bloud, and made it 
heauy, thicke. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 214 
More creese than the Lanner, and more heavy and sluggish 
in her flight. @1700 Drypen Pyth. Phil. Wks. 1808 XII. 
221 His heels too heavy, and his head too light. 1808 
WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. IV. 45, I understand that some 
of the transports you have with you are heavy sailers. 1844 
Mrs. Browninc Brown Rosary u. 77 He flapped his heavy 
wing all brokenly and weak. 

b. of abstract things. 

1sg0 Suaks. Mids. N, v. i. 375 The heauy gate [gait] of 
night. 1595 — Yo/w 1. i. 47 Still and anon cheer’d vp the 
heauy time. 1690 Locker //wz. Und. To Rdr., The diver- 
sion of some of my idle and heavy Hours. 1816 Byron 
Parisina xx, Sleepless nights and heavy days. 1831 (incoln 
Herald 30 Sept. 1 The oat trade is heavy, and this grain 
may be quoted full 1s. per qr. under our last quotation. 

ce. Time is said fo Ze or hang heavy, when its 
passage seems slow and tedious. 

1703 FarQuHAR /uconstant v. iii, My time lies heavy on 
my hands. 1794 Mann in Left, Lit. fen (Camden) 444 My 
time does not hang heavy on my hands. 1833 ‘TENNYSON 
Clara Vere de Vere 65 lf Time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, Nor any poor about 
your lands? 

20. Of things, esp. artistic or literary produc- 
tions: Wanting in vivacity; dull; ponderous ; 
tedious, uninteresting. 

160r HoLianp Péiny II. 533 Polygnotus the Thasian .. 
represented much variety of countenance, far different from 
the rigorous and heauy looke of the visage beforetime. 1638 
F, Junius Paint. of Ancients 6x Without such a force of 
psa the whole labour of their braines will be but a 

eavie, dull, and life-lesse piece of worke. 1708 Swirr 
Remarks Wks. 1883 VIII, 111 It may still be a wonder how 
so heavy a book ., should survive to three editions. 1846 
Waricut Ess, Mid. Ages II. xix. 257 The longer poems. .of 
the first half of the fourteenth century are dull and heavy. 
1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. xv. 383 This play..has 
been denominated a ‘heavy one’, which means that it is 
not distinguished by various and rapid action, or abrupt and 
startling incident. 

21. In Theatrical phrase: Sober, serious; relat- 
ing or pertaining to the representation of sombre 
or tragic parts; as heavy villain, heavy business, 

1826 Disrarwi Viv. Grey v. xii, The regular dramatic per- 
formance was thought too heavy a business for the evening. 
1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxii, I played the heavy children 
when I was eighteen months old. 1868 Hetrs Realmah 
Vill. (1876) 230 As the heavy villain at the Surrey Theatre 
would say. 1885 W. C. Day Behind Footlights 113 Prac- 
tising attitudes before the cheval glass we have the heavy 
gentleman, chronic villain of the footlights, 
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VI. That weighs or presses hardly or sorely on 
the senses or feelings. 

+22. Of persons: Oppressive ; troublesome, an- 
noying ; angry; severe, violent. Ods. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter liv. 4 [lv. 3] Onhaldon in mec un- 
rehtwisnisse and in eorre hefie werun me. cx1000 Ags. /’s. 
(Th.) liv. [lv.] 3 Wurdon me ba on yrre yfele and hefige. 
1382 Wyciir Like xviii. 5 Netheles for this widowe is heuy 
[gZoss, or diseseful] to me, I schal venge hir. 1388 /d/d. xi. 7 
Nyle thou be heuy tome. c1400 Destr. Troy 12320 Eneas 
with anger was angardly heuy With Antenor the traytor. 
1452 in Pastox Lett. 1, Introd. 72, I..am informed that the 
King, my sovereign lord, is my heavy lord, greatly dis- 
pleased with me. 1476 Str J. Paston Jébid. No. 771 III. 
153 [tis demyd that my lady wolde herafftr be the other myn 
hevy lady ffor that delyng. 1579-80 Norru Plutarch (1676) 
go2 Above all others Fabius Maximus was his heavy Enemy, 
1628 Hospes 7 hucyd, (1822) 38 You would have been no 
less heavy to the confederates than we. 1703 J. Locan in 
Pa, Hist. Soc. Mem. 1X. 225 Who groan to find their 
deliverer prove so heavy, 

tb. Heavy friend: a troublesome or eyil friend; 
anenemy. So heavy father. Obs. 

cxsro Barctay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) F iij, If this 
ioconde person would alter his visage, And counterfayt in 
chere an heauy father sage. 1554 in Strype Mecd, Mem. 
ILI. xxiii. 193 Sir, I perceive that thou art my heavy friend. 
1600 Hottanp Livy xu. xiv, 1124 He .. was an heavier 
friend unto Asia than Antiochus had bene. 16rz Srrep 
Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x, xx. § 4 Some..thinke him to haue beene 
an heauy Father to the Common-wealth. 1621 Moire 
Camerar. Liv, Libr. 1, iii. 8 This woman while she liued 
was an heauie friend of mine, 

23, Hard to bear, endure, or withstand ; oppres- 
sive, grievous, sore ; distressful. 

azo00 Laws A¢l/red 1. c. 49 § 3 (Schmid) Pet ure seferan 
sume ., eow hefizran [wisan budan] to healdanne. c¢ 1200 
Ormin 1442 Harrd and hefi3 pine. 1340 Hampote ?’7, 
Consc. 4583 Pe days pat er ille and hevy. c1440 Promp. 
Parv. 239/1 Hevy and grevows, gravis. 1567 Satir. Poems 
Reform. xi. 21 My hauie hap and piteous plicht. 1592 
TimME to Lng. Lepers D ij, Wherewithall they carie the 
heavie vengeance of God. 1607 Suaxs, Cor. v. vi. 143 Le 

. endure Your heauiest Censure. 1667 Mivron ?. Z, x11. 
103 Who for the shame Don to his Father, heard this heavie 
curse. 1703 Maunprett Yourn. Ferus. (1732) 145 Let. 
p. 2 [They] hold their own Slaves in the heaviest Bondage. 
1844 Mem. Babylonian P'cess IJ, 46 Universally regarded 
as a heavy calamity. 1867 ‘TRoLLore Chron. Barset I. xl. 
349 The world has been very heavy on him. 

24. Hard to perform or accomplish ; requiring 
much exertion ; laborious, toilsome. 

c1250 Gen. § Ex. 2565 For al Sat swine heui & sor. ¢ 1391 
Cuaucer Astvod. Prol., Curio[u]s enditing and hard sentence 
is ful heuy atones for swich a child to lerne. 1577-87 
Houinsuep Scot. Chron. (1805) IL. 288 Certain factious 
persons did beat into their ears, how heayie a journie that 
would be unto them. 16x Biste “ved. xviii. 18 This 
thing is too heauy for thee; thou art not able to performe 
it thy selfe alone. 31855 Macautay //ist, Hug. III. 537 
The work, he said, was heavy; but it must be done. 1887 
Ruskin Prevterita IL. v, 170 'Vhe day had been a heavy one. 

25. Causing or occasioning sorrow ; distressing, 
grievous, saddening ; sad, sorrowful. 

1374 Cuaucer Compl. Mars 12 The glad nyght ys 
worthe an heuy morowe. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sovses of Aymon 
xxii. 492 Your departyng is so hevy to me that I trowe I 
shall deye for sorow. 1568 Grarron Chyon. II. 626 Where 
he without great solempnitie kept a heavie Christmasse. 
1600 HoLianp Livy 1241 These proved in efféct to be un- 
fortunate and heavie presages [ausficia tristia] unto 
Mancinus. 16.. Chevy Chase ut. 19 in Percy’s Relig., It was 
a hevy syght tose. 1719 Dk For Crusoe 1. x, ‘This was a 
heavy piece of news to mynephew, 1827 CarLyLE AZise, (1857) 
I. 30 To the great body of mankind this were heavy news. 

+h. Heavy hill: the ascent to Tyburn; the way 
to the gallows, Oés. 

1577 Gascoicne Arrvaignm. Lover in Brit. Bibl. (1810) I. 
76 ‘Thou must go hence to Heavy Hill; And there be hang’d 
all but the head. 1678 Drypen Kind Keefer iv.i, 1 saw 
you follow him up the heavy hill to Tyburn, 

26. Oppressive to the bodily sense; overpowering. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 702, And vaknit as of hewy 
slepe. 1697 Drypen Ving. Georg. Iv. 583 His Eyes with 
heavy Slumber overcast. 1845 Mrs. S. C. Hacy WAiteboy 
ii. 9 The heavy smell of the oil. JZod. The poppy has 
a heavy smell. 

VII. Weighed down mentally or physically. 

27. ‘Weighed down’ with sorrow or grief; sor- 
rowful, sad, grieved, despondent. 

ax1300 Cursor M. 12625 Wit heui hert and druppand 
chere. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 18 He felt him heuy 
& ferly seke. cxgoo Sowdone Bab. 400 Tho sorowede alle 
the Citesyns And were full hevy than. ¢ 1450 S¢. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 7369 Pe bischop semed to be heuy, be kirke was 
left sa unsemely. 1§26 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 87 
Consyderyng some persones to be iocunde and mery, some 
sadde oat heuy. 1634 Rurnerrorp Le/¢, (1862) I. 113 Her 
husband is absent and I think she will be heavy. x725 
Pore Odyss. 1x. 117 With heavy hearts we labour thro’ the 
tyde, To coasts unknown, and oceans yet untry'd. 1859 
Tennyson Z/aine 1284 For this most gentle maiden’s death 
Right heavy am I, 1863 Fr. A. Kempe Resid. in Georgia 
34 With a heart heavy enough, : 

b. Expressing or indicative of grief, doleful. 

az225 Ancr. R. 342 Heui murnunge. c1275 XJ Pains 
of Hell 170 in O. £, Misc, 216 Poule he weppid with heue 
chere. 14.. Hoccreve Zin. Poems (1892) 67, I walkid.. 
Besyde a groueinanheuy musynge. 1568 Grarron Chvon. 
II. 2t7 Then answered he with heavie chere: alas, alas, 
am not I here in prison, and at your owne will? 1603 
Knoties Hist. Turks (1621) 82 With flouds of teares 
abundantly running down their heavie countenances, 1827 
Potrox Course T.u, Who farther sings, must change the 
pleasant lyre ‘To heavy notes of woe. 








HEAVY. 


28. ‘Weighed down’ by sleep, weariness, or some 
physical depression or incapacity ; hence, esf. weary 
from sleep, sleepy, drowsy. 

1382 Wycir Zxod. xvii. 12 The hoondes of Moyses 
weren heuy. c¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 885 Thisbe, On hire 
he caste hise hevy dedly eyen. cx1440 Promp. Parv. 239/1 
Hevy a-slepe .., sompnolentus, 1526 ‘VinDALE JZatt. xxvi. 
43 He..founde them aslepe agayne. For there eyes were 
hevy. 1587 Turnerv. 7vag. 7. (1837) 152 And stole upon 
the heavie prince, That slumbring long had byn. 1620 
Venner Via Recta v. 86 It will make the head heauy by 
repleating it with vapors. 1760 C. Jounston Chrysal 
(1822) II. 247, I thought I iid oversiepe myself—I am so 
heavy. 1843 Hoop Soug of Shirt i, With fingers weary 
and worn, With eyelids heavy and red. 

VIII. Transferred from action to agent. 
29. That does what is expressed heavily (in 


various senses). 

1816 Sforting Mag, XLVIII. 181 The heavy betters 
began to quake at this change of things. 1856 FroupE 
Hist. Eng. (1858) 11. viii. 305 ‘Yo pardon so heavy an 
offender. 1884 Sword §& Trowel Jan. 25, I have been a 
very heavy drinker. 1887 A. C, Gunter M7. Barnes of 
N. ¥. (1888) 95 Miss Anstruther..returns to the hotel a 
heavy loser. 1888 Gardening 25 eb. 712/2 A heavy cropper 
and a good table Potato. ape . 

IX. 80. In other specialized uses (chiefly tech- 
nical from 1): heavy-clay, Zit. (see 9); jig. an 
agricultural labourer ; heavy drawer, in coining, 
a drawer into which coins exceeding the standard 
weight are dropped; heavy drift-ice, heavy ice 
(sce quot.); heavy-earth = BAryta; heavy gun- 
ner, /ig.=heavy swell; heavy pine, a name of the 
Pinus ponderosa; heavy-sizing, -wood (sce 
quots.) ; heavy swell co//og. (with pun on heavy 
swell in sense 8), a man of showy or impressive 
appearance ; one dressed in the height of fashion. . 

1869 Daily News 8 Sept., These unfortunate *heavy-clays 
never dream of bettering their condition. 1887 Pald Mali 
G. 2 June 5/1 Should the coin being weighed prove too 
heavy, the pan into which it falls goes down, and the coin 
slips into a ‘*beavy’ drawer, 1890 Boiprewoop Cod, 
Reformer (1891) 136 We can always find out and trace our 
‘*heavy guiners’, 1835 Sir J. Ross Warr, 2nd Voy. Explan. 
Terms p. xv, *//eavy-ice, that which has a great depth in 
proportion, and not in a state of decay, 1880 Nature XX1. 
209 Unscrupulous manufacturers introduced the practice of 
‘*heavy-sizing’—that is, in plain terms, of substituting 
cheap mineral substances for cotton, 1830 Lavy GRANVILLE 
Lett. (1894) 11. 60 ‘The people at Melton..asking ‘Who’s 
that “heavy swell?’ 1883 Mrs. Croker Pretty Miss Neville 
xlii. (1884) 385 You ought to make a good match, you know, 
and marry some heavy swell with heaps of coin. 1884 MiLLer 
Plant-n., Baroxylon rufun, Red *Heavy-wood, 4 

31. Comd., mostly parasynthetic, unlimited in 
number, as H#Avy-ARMED, -HANDED, etc.; also 
heavy-blossomed, -browed, + -cheered, -eyed, -faced, 
fisted, -footed, -frutted, -heeled, -jawed, -lidded, 
-Limbed, -lipped, -mettled, -mouthed, -paced, -priced, 
-shotted, -shuttered, -tatled, -winged, -witted, etc. ; 
also heavy-looking, -seeming. : 

1377 Lanct. 2. 2. B. xx. 2 Heuy-chered I 3ede and 
elynge in herte. 1893 Suaxs. Rich. L/, 1. ii. 15 Let.. 
heauie-gated ‘loades lye in their way. 1598 Grenewry 
Tacitus’ Ann. wl. vi. 73 He seemed drousie and heauie 
metled. 1625 Girt Sacr. Philos. viii. 116 As fast as our 
heavy-footed reason can follow our faith. 1632 Suzrwoop, 
Heauie-looking, Aalbyvenné. 1688 Bunyan //eavenly Foot- 
mtan (1886) 146 What, do ye think that every heavy-hecled 
professor will have heaven? 1702 VANBRUGH /’alse Yriend 
1, Lhe dull, heavy-tailed maukin melts him down with her 
modesty, 1815 Sporting Mag. XLV 1. 263 Heavy-mouthed 
horses. 1824 Miss Ferrier /xher. xvii, The great awkward 
heavy-footed maidservant, 1842 ‘Tennyson Locksley Hall 
163 Droops the heavy-blossom’d bower, hangs the heavy- 
fruited tree, 1850 — /2z Mem, vi, His heavy-shotted 
hammock-shroud, 1888 I. J. Goopman Zoo Curious iv, 
A dull, heavy-looking girl. . 

B. sé. [absolute use of the adj.] 

l. Al. Heavies: heavy cavalry; the Dragoon 
Guards. Rarely in sézg. 

1841 Lever C. O’Jalley \viii, We'd: better call out the 
‘heavies’ by turns, 1849 THackeray Pendennis xlix, Have 
you ., never happened to be listening to the band.of the 
Heavies at Brighton? 1876 Voyie AZilit. Dict. (ed. 3) 86 
In the British service there are 7 regiments of heavies, viz. 
the dragoon guards.. ‘he weight the horse of the heavies 
has to carry 1s over 19 stone. 1895 Daily News 19 Dec. 5/3 
Old soldiers .. representing the Household Cavalry, the 
heavies, Lancers, Hussars. 

2. A stage wagon for the conveyance of goods. 

1847 De Quincey Schlosser’s Lit. Hist, Wks. VILL. 53 
The very few old heavies that had begun to creep along 
three or four main roads. 

8. Short for Hravy wer. slang. 

1823 Spirit Pub. Frnis. (1824) 441 A drop of any thing 

eyond a pint of heavy. 1850 Kincstry A /¢. Locke ii, Here 
comes the heavy. Hand it here to take the taste of that 
fellow’s talk out of my mouth. 

4. To do the heavy: to swagger, to make a fine 
show. slang. 

1884 Gd. Words June 399/2 Your ordinary thief, if he 
have a slice of luck, may ‘ do the heavy ’ while the luck lasts. 

Heavy (hzvi), a2 [f Heaven 56.3 +-Y.] Ofa 
horse: Suffering from the heaves. 

1864 in Wenstrr, and in mod. Dicts, 

Heavy (he'vi), adv. [OE. hefige = OHG. hebigo, 
hevigo ; t. hefig HEAVY a.) = Hmaviny, 

1, Ina heavy manner; with weight, /7/. & fig.; pon- 
derously; massively ; burdensomely, oppressively. 


HEAVY. 


c1000 Ags. Ps, (Th.) lviifi]. 2 Forban das wite eft, on 
eowre handa, hefige seeode. a 1225 Ancr. R. 32 Heo ligged 
mid iren heuie iveotered. c1q47o Henry Wadlace x. 426 
Hewy cled in to plait off penile, 1582 N. LicHEFIELD tr. 
Castanheda’s Cong, E. Ind, \xxvili. 158b, The Boates 
went verye heavie laden with theyr furniture. 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa ut. 383 Holding their hands heavie over 
such as shewed themselves repugnant. 1611 BisLe /sa. 
xlvi. r Your carriages were heauie loaden. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 17 Lean heavy upon it. 1790 Burke /*. 
Rev. Wks. 1808 V. 403 The least likely to lean heavy on 
the active capital employed. 1828 SourHey Zss, (1832) 11. 
231 The mortality. .fell heaviest upon the poor. 

2. With laborious movement; slowly, sluggishly; 
laboriously. 

r7or Lond. Gaz. No. 3715/4 Stolen .. a sorrel Gelding .. 
trots heavy. 1798 NeE.son 7 Sept. in Nicolas Désf, (1845) 
ILI. 116 The Culloden sails so heavy, by having a sail under 
her bottom in order to stop her leak. 1803 Naval Chron. 
X. 157 The third [boat], from rowing heavy, did not get up. 

+3. With displeasure or anger. See also dear 
heavy, Brar v.! 16. Obs. 

€1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. 111. 359 Many men benken ful 
hevy wip pis sentence. 1382 — Mark x. 14 Whom whanne 
Jhesus hadde seyn, he baar heuye. 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 
v. xxv. (1554) 138b, Hatefull also to euery creature, And 
heauy borne of worthy kynges three, c1565 LinpesAy 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 38 The king took very heavy 
with this high contempt. 

+4. Gravely, seriously. Ods, 

1563 Win3eEt Mour Scotr Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 106 
Thai hef failzeit hauelie..and 3e fer hauiar. 

5. Now chiefly hyphened to participles which it 
qualifies. See also HEAvy-LADEN. 

1553 Brenve Q. Curtis 133 (R.) Dimichas yt were foote- 
men, heauye-harnised, but yet rydyng on horsebacke. 1669 
Dryven Zyran. Love w.i, Gross, heavy-fed..And shotted 
all without. 1836-48 B. D. Wasa Aristoph., Clouds 1. iv, 
The pipe’s heavy-echoing booming. 1840 Marryat P00 
Jack x, A heavy-pulling boat. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast 
xv. 37 A large, heavy-moulded fellow. 1885 Howetts Si/as 
Lapham (1891) 1. i. 45 Lapham’s idea of hospitality was .. 
to bring a heavy-buying customer home to pot-luck. 

+ Heavy, v. Oss. Forms: 1 hefisian, hefe-~ 
sian, 3 heuegy, heueji, 3-4 heuien, 4-6 hevie, 
-ye, (5 euye), 6 heauy, Sc. hewie. [OE. hefi- 
gian, hefegian = OHG. hevigdn:—OTeut. *hebz- 
gojan, f. *hebigo-, OE. hefizg HEAVY a.] 

1. trans. To make heavy, burdensome, or oppres- 
sive, 

c 82s Vesp. Psalter xxxi{i]. 4 Dees and naehtes zehefezad 
is ofer me hond din. axz00 £. EL. Psalter ibid., For 
over me, bathe dai and night, Hevied es pi hand of might. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 239/1 Hevyyn, or makyn hevy in 
wyghte, gravo, aggravo, pondero. 

2. To weigh down ; to burden ; to oppress, grieve, 
distress. : 

c897 K. Aitrrep Gregory's Past. liv. 419 Se hund wile 
aspiwan done mete Se hine hefizad on his breostum. cgoo 
tr. Beda’s Hist. 1. xxi, [xix.] (1890) 320 Heo wavs eft hefizad 
mid bem zrrum sarum. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxvi. 43 
Sodlice heora eagan weron zehefezode. c1200 Trin. Coll. 
Hom. 79 Pe fule lustes heuien be sowle. 1382 Wyctir 2 Sav. 
xiv. 26 Onys inthe 3eer he was doddid, for the heere heuyde 
[1388 greuede] him. c1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode 1. x\ix. 
(1869) 30 It is not matere of wratthe; it shulde not heuy yow 
of no thing. 1465 Pastou Lett, No. 508 Il. 200 Thei had 
hevyed the peple that dwelle ther and that gretly. 1553 
Gau Richt Vay 62 Cum to me al 3e quhilk ar hewit (that is 
with sine), 1582 Mutcaster Posztions xx. (1887) 88 Darke 
and cloudie aire heauyeth. 

3. zntr. To grow heavy or weighty. 

¢ 897 K. Ai-rreD Gregory’s Past. xxi. 163 Hu sio byrden 
wiexp and hefegab. c1305 St. Christopher 96 in LE. £. P. 
(1862) 62 Eueree as he bar pis child: hit gan to heuye faste. 

4. To become heavy through weariness or grief. 

a 1000 Guthlac 956 in Exeter Bk. lf. 46b, Leomu_hefe- 
sedon, sarum gesohte. ¢1275 Lay. 18408 Nou non hii solle 
heue3i and supbe hii solle sleape. 1382 Wyciir JZark xiv. 
33 He..bigan for to drede, and to heuye [1388 be anoyed]. 

Heavy-armed (he'vi,aimd), a. Bearing heavy 
armour or arms, 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 388/2 The employment of artillery 
in the field deprived this heavy armed cavalry of all the 
advantages it possessed over the soldiers who fought on foot. 
1843 LippeLt & Scorr Greek Lex.,‘Onditys, a heavy-armed 
foot-soldier, man-at-arms, who carried a pike and a large 
shield. 1875 Jowerr P/ato (ed. 2) I. 74 As the heavy-armed 
Spartans did at the battle of Plataea. 

Hea‘vy-ha'nded, z. 

1. a. Having the hands heavy from physical in- 
capacity or weariness. b. ‘Clumsy ; not active or 
dextrous’ (Webster 1828). 

@ 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 137 If we grow weary (like 
Moses who was heavy-handed) yet let Aaron and Hur. . lift 
them up againe. 1647 Trappe Comm. Hebr. v. 11 Slow- 
paced and heavy-handed. 

2. Having the hands laden; full-handed. 

1864 Burton Scot Ady, I, ili. 117 They came back heavy- 
handed with droves and flocks. 

3. Oppressive ; overbearing. 

1883 Mrs. Croker Pretty Miss Neville xvi. (1884) 143 
Some day Nemesis will arrive heavy-handed, in the shape 
of a couple of pretty grown-up daughters. 

Hence Heavy-ha'ndedness, heaviness of hand ; 
the opposite of lightness of hand. 

1892 A thenzum 26 Nov. 736/2 The dialogue gives an im- 
pression of heavy-handedness, 

Hea‘vyhead. rare. <A dull, stupid fellow. 
1398 Lanci. Rich. Redeles m. 66 A! hicke hevyheed ! 

ard is by nolle To cacche ony kunnynge. 
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Hea‘vy-hea‘ded, «. 


1. Having a heavy or large head. 

1684 Lond. Gas. No. 1910/4 Adark Iron gray Gelding .. 
heavy headed. 1771 Map. D’Arsiay Hardy Diary 8 May, 
A very civil, heavy-headed man of the Law..listened with 
attentive admiration. 1865 H. H. Dixon / veld & Fern ix. 
243 Some of the heavy-headed [rams] grow sadly weary. 
1886 //urst § Hanger it. viii. I. 15 ‘Vhe glorious hunters’ 
moon, rising above the heavy-headed elms. 

2. Dull, stupid. 

1590 MartowE Edw. //, v. ii, To dash the heavy-headed 
Edmund's drift. 1603 KNouLes //ést, Turks (1621) 604, I 
would not bee accounted so base minded, or heavy headed. 
1825 J. Neat bro. Jonathan |. 19t He stood .. regarding 
his vulgar, heavy-headed. . brother opposite. 

3. Drowsy, sleepy; =Ilnavy a. 28. 

1552 Hutoer, Heuy headed, gvanedinosus. 1560 ROLLAND 
Crt. Venus Prol. 31 Heuie heidit, and seindill in game or 
glew. 1600 Hotianp Livy 735 (R.) Some that had taken 
their load of wine, and were heauie-headed and sleepie. 
r160z Suaxs. H/am, iv. i. 17 This heavy-headed revel.. 
Makes us traduced and tax'’d of other nations. 1887 
Cassell’s Fam. Mag. 94/2. No wonder they are heavy- 
headed, and tired of a morning. 

Hea‘vy-hea:rted, «. 

1. Havingaheavy heart; grieved,sad, melancholy. 

ce 1400 Cato’s Mor. 235 in Cursor M. p. 1672 Heuy 
herted men and stille studious men. 1535 CoverRDALE 
Neh, ii. 2 Thou art not sicke, that is not y° matter, but thou 
art heuy harted. 1766 Smotierr 7yav. I. v. (Jod.), lama 
little heavy-hearted at the prospect. 1888 Mrs. OLirnant 
Joyce I, xvi. 304 The old man..saw nothing as he jogged 
onward heavy-hearted. 

2. Proceeding from or caused by a heavy heart ; 
sad, doleful. 

1s62 J. Hevwoop Prov, § Epigr. (1867) 151 Lyght purses 
Make heauy hartes, and heuy harted curses. @ 1656 Hates 
Gold. Rem. (1688) 210 Sad and heavy-hearted thoughts. 
x8sr H. MeLvit_e Whale xxii. 117 We gave three heavy- 
hearted cheers. 

Hence Heavy-hea‘rtedness, sadness. 

1860 Pusey Min. Proph. 269 Deep was the sleep, .not of 
heartlessness, but of heavy-heartedness. 

+ Hea'vyingly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. heavying, 
pr. pple. of Hmavy v.] Heavily, severely. 

1434 Misyn Aending Life (E. EK. T.S.) 107 Qwhos cold 
mynd heviyngly we reprefe. A 

Heavyish (he'vijif), a [f. Hwavy a, +-18n.] 
Somewhat heavy, in various senses. 

1736 Byrom Frud. § Lit, Rem. (1856) Il. 1. 47 A little 
heavyish, I fancied, with drinking wine. 1784 Map. D’Arsiay 
Diary 17 Apr., 1am only heavyish, not ill, 1876 Smies 
Se. Natur. iv. (ed. 4) 280 Having put a heavyish stone at 
the bottom of the trap. 

Hea‘vy-la‘den, a. 

1. Laden or loaded heavily; bearing a heavy 
burden. Also fig. 

c1440 Yacob’s Well xxxvii. (EK. KE. T. S.) 236 Pou art full 
of fruyte of vertuys, heuy ladyn wyth gode werkys. 1697 
Drypen Virg. Georg. u. 287 No toiling ‘Yeams from 
Harvest-labour come So late at Night, so heavy laden 
home. 1784 Cowrrr Vas 1. 242 He dips his bowl into the 
weedy ditch, And heavy-laden brings his bev’rage home. 
1859 Mrs. Cartyte Leéé, ILI. 13 One of Pickford's heavy- 
laden vans. ; 

2. Weighed down with trouble, weariness, etc. ; 
oppressed. 

1611 Biste Ma/t. xi. 28 Come vnto mee all ye that labour, 
and are heauie laden, 1871 Cartyte in Ars, Carlyle’s 
Lett. 1. 47, I was sickly of body and mind, felt heavy-laden, 
and without any hope. 

Hence Heavy-la'denness. 

1877 A. Evrersueim in Spurgeon 77¢as. Dav. Ps. exxxvii. 
3 The cure of weariness, and the relief of heavy-ladenness, 
lies in this—to take the cross upon ourselves. 

Heavy spar. [transl. of Ger. Schwerspat, the 
name given by Werner in 1774.] ‘The native sul- 
phate of barium, barytes ; also improperly applied 
to barium carbonate, and sometimes to the sulphate 


and carbonate of strontia (Page Geol. Terms). 

1789 A. Crawrorp in Med. Commun, IL. 353 ‘The muri- 
ated barytes..was obtained by the decomposition of the 
heavy spar. é7d. 356 Heavy spar from the lead mines of 
Derbyshire. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. AZin, (ed. 3) 107 
Heavy spar, and actyonite afford examples of the hexa- 
hedral prism. 1845 Arkinson in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club 
Il. No. 13. 137 It 1s calc-spar, in a setting of heavy-spar or 
sulphate of baryta. 1892 Dana's Min. 903 The septaria of 
Durham, .have the veinings lined with brown heavy spar, 

Heavy-weight. A person or animal of more 
than the average weight ; sfec. in sporting phraseo- 
logy, applied to a rider, jockey, boxer, etc. of more 
than the average weight, or ¢vavsf. a horse which 


carries more than the average weight. 

1857 G. Lawrence Guy Liv. iii. 17 The horses he kept 
were well up to his weight, and he stood A x. in Jem Hill's 
estimation, as the best heavy-weight that had come out of 
Oxford for many a day. 1888 W. Day //orse Index 447 
Heavy-weight carriers, hie to breed. 

jig. ‘A person of weight or importance; one 
of much influence’ (Cet. Dict.). U.S. collog. 

Heavy wet. slang. [See Wer sd.] Malt 
liquor. 

1821 Ecan Tom & Yerry 75 (Farmer) The soldiers and 
their companions were seen tossing off the heavy wet and 
spirits. 1823 Spirit Pub. Frnds. (1824) 57 One pint of heavy 
wet was then distributed to every domestic in the establish- 
ment. 1843 CartyLe Past § Pr.t. v, They .. have loved 
their own appetites, ambitions, their coroneted coaches, 
tankards of heavy-wet. 

Heaw, obs. form of Hrw. 
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Heawin, obs. form of HKAveEN sé, 

Heban, obs. form of Bon, ebony. 

+ Hebawde, Sc. Obs. rare. [?Pad. F. hidou 
owl.] An owl. 

1513 Doucias Afneis vu. Prol. 1o5 Hornit Hebawde, 
quhilk clepe we the nycht owle, Within hir caverne hard I 
schout gat jowle, 

Hebbe(n, obs. forms of Hbavu v, 

Hebberman, var. of EpBerMan, Ods. 

1630 Ord. Preserv. Brood Fish Thames in Descr. Thames 
(1758) 75 No hebberman shall fish for Smelts before the 
twenty-fourth Day of August, /é/d, 76 No Hebberman 
shall work any higher for Whitings than Dartford Creek. 
1670 Biount Law Dict., H/ebber-man, a Visherman below 
London-bridge, who fishes for Whitings, Smelts, &e. 
commonly at Ebbing-water, and therefore so called. 1839 
~40 ‘Tnackeray Catherine xiv, The ferries across the river, 
and .. the pirates who infest the same—namely tinklermen, 
petermen, Pecks per, trawlermen, 

Hebbing, obs. form of Isnina, 

1475 Nolls Parlt, V1. 159A Fishgarthes,, Lokkes, Hebb- 
yng weeres .. and dyvers other ympedyments dayly been 
made. 1590 Cad. St. Papers, Dom. Ser. 692 Regulations 
for hooks, lamperne rods, and hebbing nets. 

Hebdomad, -ade (he'bddmid, -e'd). Also 6 
ebd-. [ad. L. heddomas, hebdomad-, a. Gr, EBdopas 
(-a5-) the number seven, a period of seven days.] 

+1. The number seven viewed collectively; a 
group composed of seven. Ods. 

1545 Jove “xf. Dan. x. (R.s.v. Aleavy), | Daniel was so 
heuey by thre hebdomads of dayes. x1§52 Huon, 2édo- 
made, Vide in number of 7. 1603 Sin C, Heypon Feed, 
Astrol, 411 (Stanf.), 9 Hebdomaces of yeares: 1678 Cun- 
wortn /rteld, Syst, 1. iv. § 20. 376 The ‘Vetrad is an arith- 
metical mediety betwixt the Monad and the Hebdomad. 
1837 Sournry Doctor LV. Inter-ch. xiv. 57 Like the heb- 
domad, which profound philosophers have pronounced to be 
..a motherless as well as a virgin number, 

2. The space of seven days, a week; used parti- 
cularly in reference to the ‘70 weeks’ of Daniel’s 
prophecy. 

1600 W. Watson Quodlibels Relig. § St. (1602) 201 
(Stanf.) In this Babylonian transmigration Daniels Heb- 
domades beginning to take their place. 1662 GLANVILL Lit 
Orient. ii, (1682) 15 ‘Those of creation being concluded 
within the first Hebdomade. 1890 HK. Jounson Mise 
Christendom 413 Vhe Passion was consummated in the 
time of the seventieth Hebdomad. 

3. In some Gnostic systems, a group of seven 
superhuman beings; also a title of the Demiurge. 

1837 Wuewe we //ist. (nduct. Sc. (1857) 1. 223 ‘Vhe in- 
tellectual gods... evolve the intelligible, and at the same time 
intellectual triads, into intellectual hebdomads. — 1853 
W. EL. Tayier //ippolytus i. iv. 97 Seven powers are 
supposed to have originated from the First Cause of all, 
which hebdomad formed, with their author, the first 
ogdoad..or root of all existence, 188x Cur, Worbswortit 
Ch. Hist. 1. 195 In the next lower sphere [below the 
Ogdoad, in the system of Basilides] called the Hebdomad, 
or sphere of seven, is the second Archon, or Ruler. 

Hebdomadal (hebdgmadal), a (sé.) — [ad. 
L. hebdomadil-is, £. hebdomad-: see prec. and -At,] 

+L. Consisting of or lasting seven days. Ods. 

1613 SeLpEN on Drayton's Poly-olb, xi. (V.), They had 
their original of later time than this hebdomadal account. 
1646 Sik ‘IT. Browne Pseud, Lf, 1. xii, 212 Hebdomadall 
periods or weeks. 165r Bicas New Disp. Pref. 11 When 
he [God] was about his hebdomadal work of the Hexameron 
Fabrick. 

b. Changing every week ; fickle, changeable. 

1796 Burke Aegic, Peace iv. Wks. 1X. 5 Listening to 
variable, hebdomadal politicians, who run away from their 
opinions without giving us a month’s warning. 

2. Meeting, taking place, or appearing once a 
week ; weekly. 

Hebdomadal Council: the representative board of the 
University of Oxford, which meets weekly, and takes the 
initiative in all matters to be brought before the University ; 
it has taken the place of the earlier Hebdomadal Meeting 
of Heads of Houses, 

1711 STEELE Sfect, No. 17 ® 2 Several of these Hebdoma- 
dal Societies. 1818 Scorr Hod Roy iv, His hebdomadal 
visitants were often divided in their opinion, 1846 MeCut- 
tocu Ace, Brit, Empire (1854) U1. 333 In the reign of 
Elizabeth. .the regent masters were deprived of the initiative 
in legislative measures in the House of Convocation in 
Oxford, which was transferred to the hebdomadal meeting 
of heads of houses. 1849 Sir J. Srevuen Lec, Biog. (1850) 
If. 403 The whole tribe of party writers, diurnal and heb- 
domadal, 1854 [see CounciL 11 b], 1880 Fow.er Locke 
ii. 16 A letter to the Hebdomadal Board from Lord Claren- 
don, then Chancellor of the University. 

B. sd. (eldipt.) A periodical appearing once a 
week, a ‘weekly’. ( pedantic or humorous.) 

1835 Blackw, Mag. XXXVIII. 637 Accounts .. have 
occasionally appeared in the journals and hebdomadals. 
1838 B. Corney Controversy 4 Let its appearance be pro- 
claimed in the diurnals, in the hebdomadals, etc. 1885 
Advance (Chicago) 18 June, A fit contemporary of our 
Eastern hebdomadals. ‘ 

Hebdomadally, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly*.] Once 
a week; weekly. (Aumorous or affected.) 

1816 G. Cotman Bm. Grins, Lond. Rurality (1872) 318 
The secondary Cit.. From London jogs hebdomadally down 
And rusticates in London out of town. aa Blackw, Mag. 
XXII. 603 He .. is seen hebdomadally in the pulpit. 1880 
Mrs. C. Reape Brown Hand & White 1. ii. 60 The leader 
she hebdomadally supplies to the advanced weekly. 

+Hebdo'madar, -er. Sv. Os. [ad, eccl. 
L. hebdomadarius (sce next): cf. ordinar, testa- 
mentar, etc., also I’, hebdomadaire.| In the Scotch 


Universities ; ‘The name given to one of the superior 
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members whose weekly turn it was to superintend 
the discipline of the students; also, in Grammar 
Schools, the master who took ‘ duty’ for the week. 

1700 Order 23 Oct. in Aberdeen Counc. Reg. (1872) 330 
Upon every play day the hebdomader for that week shall 
goe along with the scholars to the hill when they get 
the play. 1807 J. Hatt 77av. Scotd. 1. 114 The masters 
in their turns exercised the office of what was called Heb- 
domader. His business was to preside and say grace at the 
college table and to go round and call at every chamber at 
six o'clock in the morning to see if the students had got up 
{etc.]. 1840 in Bulloch Hust. Aberdeen Univ. (1895) 179 
Professor Gordon happened to be the hebdomadar. 

Hebdomadary (hebdgmadari), sd. and a. 
Also 5-6 ebdomadary, -edary. [ad. eocl. L. 
hebdomadari-us, £. hebdomas HEBDOMAD.] 

A. sb. R.C. Ch, A member of a chapter or 
convent, who took his (or her) weekly turn in the 
performance of the sacred offices of the Church. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I, 113 The mansiones also of 
the ebdomadaries, prestes, and minstres. 1450-1530 J/yrr. 
our Ladye 127 Yt ys always sayde of the ebdomedary .. to 
whome yt longeth rather to gyue blyssynge then to aske yt 
in that offyce. 1864 GreENsHIELD Ann. Lesmahagow 13 
While engaged in such services as they performed by 
weekly turns, monks were called ‘Hebdomadaries’. 1877 
J. D. Cuambers Div. Worship go. 1888 ‘ Bernarv’ rom 
World to Cloister 29 The voice of the Hebdomadary was 
heard, as he prayed, , 

B. adj. Hebdomadal, weekly ; doing duty for a 
week, 

1625 N. Carrenter Geog. Del. 11. vi. (1635) 97 Marriners 
make six degrees of change in the tides .. The second Heb- 
domedary, or weekely, @1631 Donne Sev. Ixi. 614 An 
Hebdomadary righteousnesse, a Sabbatarian Righteous- 
nesse is no righteousnesse. a@igix Ken Hymns Evang. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 7 Hebdomadary Priests neglect their 
turns, 1892 Sfeaker 30 July 141/1 Mr, Pinkerton, of the 
hebdomadary picnics. 

+ Hebdoma die, a. Obs. [f. Gr. €Bdoua5- HEB- 
DOMAD +-I¢.] Pertaining to the days of the week. 

a1681 Wuarton Dominical Lett. Wks. (1683) 68 Seven 
Hebdomadick [ Axnted Hebdomaick] Letters used be, And 
those are A. B. C. D.E.F. G. 

He‘bdomary. Also ebd-. A shortened form 
of HEBpoMADARY sé. 

c1450 Rules St. Saviour & St. Bridget x\vi. in Aungier 
Syou Monast., etc. (1840) 362 ‘The ebdomary is bounde. .to 
absteyn thynges that wyke that myght lette her to performe 
her office. 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Eddomadarius ., 
the Ebdomary or Weeks-man, an Officer in Cathedral 
Churches. 1879 E. Waterton Petas Mariana 260 The 
hebdomary, i.e., the canon of the week, who sang the daily 
High Mass, 

+ Hebdomatical, az. Ods. rare. [f. late L. 
hebdomatic-us, ixreg. ad. Gr. €Bdopadiunds weekly 
+-AL.] Weekly ; hebdomadary. 

@1%659 Morton “isc. Ch. (1670) 142 Far from the con- 
ceipt of a Deambulatory, Hebdomatical (or peradventure 
Ephemeral) Office. 

Hebdomically, adv. [f. Gr. Bdop-os 
seventh + -1¢ + -AL +-Ly 2.] According tothe hebdo- 
mad or mystical number seven: cf, HEBDOMAD 3. 

1837 WueEweELt Hist. Jnduct. Sc. (1857) I. 223 ‘The in- 
tellectual gods produce all things hebdomically. 

|| Hebe (hrbz). [a. Gr. 78 youthful prime, 
puberty ; name of the daughter of Zeus and Hera.] 

1. The goddess of youth and spring, represented 
as having been originally the cup-bearer of Olym- 
pus; hence applied fig. to; a. A waitress, a bar- 
maid; b. A woman in her early youth, 

1606 SytvEstER Du Bartas u. iv. ut. Magnificence 862 
Here, many a ebé fair, here more than one Quick- 
seruing Chiron neatly waits vpon The Beds and Boords. 
1815 Scotr Guy AZ. xliv, Shortly after, the same Hebe 
brought up a plate of beef collops. 1889 Mrs. Watrorp 
Stif-n. Generation I, ii, 35 ‘Good heavens! what a per- 
fect Hebe !’ 

2. Astron. Name of the sixth of the asteroids. 

1858 Herscuer Ovtl, Astron. (ed. 5) 335 The discovery 
of Astrea and Hebe by Professor Hencke in 1845 and 1847. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as Hebe bloom; Hebe-like 
adj.; Hebe’s cup, Heidelberg Punch ( Cassell’s Dict. 
Cookery) 5 Hebe vase, a small vase like a cotyliscos 
of the kind which Hebe is represented as bearing 
(Brewer Dict. Phr. & Fable). 

1838 Lyrron Alice vi, vi, A certain melancholy in her 
countenance .. I am sure not natural to its Hebe-like ex- 
pression, 1842 Tennyson Gard, Dau, 136 Her violet eyes, 
and all her Hebe bloom. 

Hebe- (hzbz), used as combining form of Gr. 
78y youth, also puberty, down of puberty, taken in 
senses @. Pubescence (in botanical terms), as in 
Hebea‘nthous a. [Gr. dvdos flower], having the 
corolla of the flower pubescent (Mayne £xfos. 
Lex. 1854). Hebecarpous a. [Gr. xapmds fruit], 
having pubescent fruit (ibid.), Hebecladous 
(hzbekladas) a. [Gr. «Addos branch], having pube- 
scent branches (ibid.), Hebegynous (-e'dzinas) a. 
[Gr. yuh female: see -¢yNnous], having pubescent 
ovaries (ibid.). Hebepe'talous a., having pube- 
scent petals (ibid.). b,. Puberty, as in Hebephre-- 
nia [Gr. ppjv mind], a form of insanity incident to 
the age of puberty (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hebe- 
phre‘niac a, and sd., (a person) affected with hebe- 
phrenia. 
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Heben, Hebeny, -yf, obs. ff. Enon, Esony. 

+ He benon, Hebon, Hebona, Names given 
by Shakspere and Marlowe to some substance 
having a poisonous juice. 

Commentators have variously identified the word with 
ebon, henbane, and Ger. eibe, etbenbaum the yew. Gower 
has Aebenus app. ina similar sense. 

[1390 Gower Conf. Il. 103 Of hebenus that slepy tre.] 
c1sgz Martowe Yew of Malta iu. Wks. (Rtldg.) 164/21 In 
few, the blood of Hydra, Lerna’s bane, The juice of hebon, 
and Cocytus’ breath. 1602 Suaxs. Hamz.1. v. 62 Vpon my 
secure hower thy Vncle stole With iuyce of cursed Hebenon 
[Qos. hebona] in a Violl. 1789 E. Darwin Bot. Gard, u. 
Loves Pl, 111, Brews her black Hebenon, and stealing near, 
Pours the curst venom in his tortured ear. 

+ Hebescate, v. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. L. hebesc- 
ére to grow dull.) ¢vans. To make dull or blunt. 

1657 ‘Tomiinson Renou's Disp. 570 Such affections .. as 
stupifie the senses or hebescate motion. 

Hebetant (he'b/tant), @. [ad. L. hebetant-em, 
pr. pple. of Aebetare to Huperarn.] Making dull. 

1801 LAMB Curious Fragm. iv. Poems, etc, (1884) 202 
Who disallows the use of meat in a morning as gross, fat, 
hebetant. 

Hebetate (hebiteit), v. [f. L. Aedetat-, ppl. 
stem of hebetare, f. hebes, hebet- blunt, dull. Cf. 
F. hébéter (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. trans. To make dull or obtuse ; to blunt. 

1574 Newton Health Mag. 53 To hebetate or dull the 
memorie. 1694 F. Bracce Disc. Parables 11. go It .. 
effeminates the soul, and dispirits and hebetates the body. 
1851 CarLyLe Sterling 1. vili. (1871) 51 Men's souls were 
blinded, hebetated, 1887 LoweLL Democr., etc. 118 De- 
sultory reading. .hebetates the brain. 

2. intr. ‘Vo become dull or inert. 

1832 Examiner 673/2 Allowing it [the clergy]to cram, and 
surfeit, and pall, and hebetate, with forbidden wealth, 

Hence He'betated, He'betating Z//. adjs. 

1735 Tnomson Liberty i. 381 Of narrow gust and 
hebetating sense. 1826 Blackw. Mag. X1X. 659 Patients 
with callous appetites and hebetated tongues. 1864 CARLYLE 
Lredk, Gt. 1V.186 The hebetated old gentleman, 

He'betate, c. Bot. [ad. L. hebetat-us, pa. pple. 
of hebetave: see prec.] Having a dull or blunt 
and soft point (Gray Bot. Zext-bk. 1. Gloss.), 

Hebetation (heb/stZi‘fon). [ad. late L. hebe- 
tation-em, n. of action f. hebetare to Heprratn. 
Cf. 15th c. F. Adbétatéon.] The action of making 
or fact of being made blunt or dull; blunted or 
dulled condition, 

1623 CockeraAM 11, Didnesse, hebetude, hebetation, 1755 
Jounson, /Tebetation. 1, The act ofdulling. 2. The state of 
being dulled. ¢1865 in Cz7c. Sc. I. 363/1 A hebetation of 
the senses..supervenes. 

Hebetative (he'bitcitiv), a. [f. L. hebetat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of hebetare; see -IvE.] Having the 
quality of making dull. 

1834 Yait’s Mag. I. 586 Hebetative and instupifying 
qualities, 

Hebete (hebit), a. rare. [ad. L. hebes, hebet- 
blunt, dull.] Dull, stupid, obtuse. 

1743 J. Exits Knowl. Div. Things (1811) 325 Observe 
how hebete and dull they are. 1840 E. FirzGrravp Lett. 
(1889) I, 56, I am becoming more hebete every hour. 

+ Hebete, v. Obs. rare. [a. ¥. Adbéter (14th. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L, hedetare: see HEBETATE.] 
zrans. ‘To make dull. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 53 It hebeteth and maketh 
grosse the spirits of olde folkes and children. 

Hebetin. [?f. L. hebes, hebet-+-1n.] Anhy- 
drous silicate of zinc, the same as WILLEMITE, 

1865-72 Warts Dict. Chem, 111. 138. 1868 Dana Min, 


(ed. 5) 262. 
He'betize, v. rare. [f. L. hebes, hebet- blunt, 
dull +-1zn.]  ¢rans, To make dull; to blunt. 

1845 Vulgar Errors Adapted 102 Vhe ignorance of the 
patient thus hebetizing, as it were, the art of the doctor. 

Hebetude (he'brtivd). [ad. L. hebetido, n. 
of quality f. Aedes, hebet- blunt, dull: cf. F. Aébé- 
tude (1535 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The condition or 
state of being blunt or dull; dullness, bluntness, 
obtuseness, lethargy. 

e162t S. Warp Life Lath (1627) 62 Motion as well as 
health. .driues away all Jassitude, hebetude, and indisposi- 
tion. 1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 10 According 
to their grosseness or subtility, activity, or hebetude. 1787 
Sir J. Hawnins Life Fohuson 258 ‘That appearance of 
hebetude which marked his countenance when living. 1833 
Cuarmers Const, Man I. iii. 165 A hebetude, if it may be 
so termed, of the moral sensibilities, 


Hebetudinous (heb/tiz-dinas), a. [f. L. hede- 
tudo, -tidin-; see prec, and -ous.] Inclined to 
hebetude ; dull, obtuse. 

1820 L. Hunr /udicator No. 37 (1822) I. 291 Dull, unin- 


formed, hebetudinous. 1834 H. Ainswortu Aookwood 1. 
v, His person was heavy and hebetudinous, 


Hence Hebetudino'sity, dullness, obtuseness, 

1884 S/, Yames’s Gaz. 22 Aug. 5/1 [His] intellectuals are 
clogged in the peculiar manner which constitutes hebe- 
tudinosity. 

- He-bolace: see HERBELADE, 

Hebrean (hzbr7‘an). Also 6-8 Hebrean. ff. 
L. Lebrx-us, a. Gr. “EBpai-os (see HEBREW) +-AN.] 

+1. A Hebrew, a Jew. Obs. 

1509 Barcray Shyp of Folys (1874) I1. 3 Kynge Assuerus 
+» Whiche commaundyd all the hebreans to be slayne. 





HEBRAIST. 


+2. A Hebrew scholar, Hebraist. Ods. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 466 His father being a 
great Hebrean, and the man that first broght the know- 
ledge of Hebrew letters to Scotland. c1770 WesLry Wks. 
(1872) XII. 464 The best Hebraean I ever knew. 1801 W. 
‘Taytor in A/outhly Mag. X11. 214 The translators of the 
bible were better Hebraans than Anglicists. — 

3. One of a school of religionists in Holland, 
whose system rested on the interpretation of certain 
hidden truths in the Hebrew language. 

1882-3 Scuarr Lncycl. Relig. Knowd., 11. 1604 Mysticism 
entered into various combinations. .producing, in the 18th 
century, the Hebraeans in Holland, the Hutchinsonians and 
Jumpers in England. — d 

Hebraic (hzbr@ik), @. [ad. late L. Hebraic-us, 
a. Gr. ‘EBpaixds, f. a stem “Efpa-: see Huprew. Cf. 
F. hébratque (15th c.in Hatz.-Darm.).] Pertaining 
or relating to the Hebrews ortheirlanguage; having 
a Ilebrew style or quality ; Hebrew. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer 77. Fame m1. 343 The Ebrayke Iosephus 
the oldé. 1530 Parser. 315/1 Hebrayke, belongyng to the 
countrey, speche of Hebrewe, Aebraicg. 1632 Lirucow 
Trav. 290 Making merry with our Hebraick friends. 1669 
Gare Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. x. 54 Plato affirmes .. that the 
Hebraic language was the Mother of al Languages. 1730 
Bouincsroke fist. Eng. i. (1752) 8 (Jod.) Reducing the 
immense antiquity of the A°gyptians within the limits of the 
Hebraick calculation. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Sweden- 
borg Wks. (Bohn) I. 323 His perception of nature .. is 
mystical and Hebraic. 

Hebrajical, a. 
=prees 

160r Deacon & Waker Answ. Darel 20 An hebraicall 
iterating or doubling of one and the selfesame matter, to 
make it more notoriouslie and expreslie apparant. 1877 
Dawson Orig. World ii. 55 Cosmological conclusions similar 
to the doctrines of that Hebraical school, > 

Hebraically, adv. [f. prec. + -ty*.] In 
Hebrew fashion ; after the manner of the Hebrews 
or the Hebrew language (e.g. with reference to the 
fact that Hebrew is written from right to left, or 
* backwards’). 

1720 Swirt Adv. Yung. Poet Wks. 1841 Il. 297 The.. 
modern device of consulting indexes, which is to read books 
Hebraically and begin where others usually end. 1836 T. 
Hook G. Gurney (1850) I. vii. 129 Contingencies and con- 
sequences hebraically obscure to my comprehension, 

+Hebrai‘cian. Ods. [f. Hxpsraic + -1An, 
after physiczan, logician, etc.] = HEBRAIST 1. 

1610 Hearry St, dug. Citie of God 577 A great Hebrai- 
cian sayth they were called Hebrewes, guasi travellers, for 
so the word intends. 1675 T. Tutty Let. Baxter 25 
Pagnine, Buxtorf &c. are very good Hebraicians. 1705 
HickerRinciLt Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 216 He himself also was 
a great Hebraition. oe 

Hebra‘icism (bzbrétisiz’m). rare. [f.as prec. 
+ -1SM.] =H 4eBRAISM 2. 

1852 Rosertson Sev. Ser. 111. xv. 183 What..was called 
Judaism, and in modern times is called Hebraicism. 

Hebrav‘icize, v. vave—°. [f. as prec. + -12u.] 
trans. = HEBRAIZE 2. 2, 

1882 in OcILvIE, E 

Hebra‘ico-, comb. form of L. Hebraicus, 
used in sense: Hebraically, Hebrew and : 

18z0 T. Moore AZerz. (1853) ILI. 145 [1] wrote a verse or 
two of my Hebraico- Hibernian Melody. 

Hebraism (hzbrejizm). fa. F. Aédbraisme 
(1567 in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. mod.L. Hebratsmus 
= late Gr: ‘EBpaicpds, f. EBpaifey to HEBRAIZE : 
see HxBrrw and -1sM.] 

1. A phrase or construction characteristic of the 
Hebrew language ; a Hebrew idiom or expression. 

1570 Levins Manip. 146 Hebraisme, hebraismus. 1645 
Mitton Tetrach, (1851) 237 The New Testament, though 
. originally writt in Greeke, yet hath nothing neer so many 
Atticisms as Hebraisms, and Syriacisms. 1712 Appison 
Sect, No. 405 ® 3 Our Language has received innumerable 
Elegancies and Improvements, from that Infusion of Hebra- 
isms, which are derived to it out of the Poetical Passages 
in Holy Writ. 1844 Srantey Arnold (1858) I. vi. 228 ‘Vo 
fill our pages with Hebraisms, 

2. A quality or attribute of the Hebrew people; 
Hebrew character or nature; the Hebrew method 
of thought or system of religion, Judaism, 

1847 Emerson Lepr. Alen, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 
326 ‘The book had been grand, if the Hebraism had been 
omitted, and the law stated without Gothicism, 1872 Cur. 
Worpswortu Cowan. Rev. Pref. 149 note, Vhe design of 
the Apocalypse is not to Hebraize Christianity but to 
Christianize Hebraism. 1888 Mrs. H. Warp 2. Elsmere 
a 2 In Hebraism of feature, and swarthy smoothness of 
cheek. 

b. Applied by Matthew Arnold to that mode of 
human thought and action of which the ancient 
Hebrew is taken as the type ; the moral, as opposed 
to the intellectual, theory of life: cf. HELLENISM. 

1869 M. Arnoip Cult. § Anarchy iv. (1875) 133 Self-con- 
quest, self-devotion, the following not our own individual 
will, but the will of God, odedzence, is the fundamental idea 
of this form, also, of the discipline to which we have 
attached the general name of Hebraism. 

Hebraist (h7brejist).  [f. stem Hebra- in Hx- 
BRAIC, HeBRAIZE; see -Ist. Cf. F. Aébraiste.] 

1. One versed in the Hebrew language ; a Hebrew 
scholar, 

1755 in Jounson. 1817 Corrriwce Biog. Lit. 55 A very 
Jearned man and a great Hebraist, 1883 A, Rosrrrs O. 7. 
Revis. viii. 173 The celebrated Hebraist, Gesenius. 


2. One who has the qualities of the Hebrew 


Nowvare. [f.as prec. + -AL.] 





HEBRAISTIC. 


people; an adherent of the Hebrew system of 
thought or religion. 

1879 Farrar S¢. Pax I, 26 St. Paul was a ‘ Hebraist’ in 
the fullest sense of the word. 1887 SwinsurNE in 19¢h 
Cent. XXI. 423 This splendid poetic style..what modern 
criticism would define as that of a natural Hebraist. 

3. A Jew of Palestine, who used the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as opposed to a Hellenistic or Grecian 
Jew. 

1892 G. F. X. Grierivu tr. Mouara’s St. Peter 62 [The 
Hellenists] were better prepared than were the Hebraists 
for the teachings of Jesus. 

Hebrai'stic, ¢. [f. prec. + -1c.] Of or per- 
taining to Hebraists; marked by Hebraism; of a 
Hebrew quality, Hebraic. 

1846 in Worcester, 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred I. xix. 257 
Giving a Hebraistic coloring to their habitual mode of 
expression, 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets xii. 422 The separa- 
_ tion between the Greeks and us is due .. principally to the 
Hebraistic culture we receive in childhood. 1882-3 Scuare 
Encycl, Relig. Knowl. 11. 964/t In the New Testament. . 
words .. are often used with more Hellenic than Hebraistic 
signification. 

Hence Hebrai‘stical a, =prec.; Hebrai-sti- 
cally adv. 

1846 Worcester, Hebraistical. 1864 Kitto’s Cycl. Bibl. 
Lit. U1. 105 Oi é&w, those without, which is Hebraistically 
used in the N. T. E 

Hebraize (hfbrejaiz), v. [ad. Gr. “EBpatfew 
to speak Hebrew, to imitate Jews, f. stem ‘E8pa- in 
‘Efpa-txds, etc.; see Hesrew. Cf. F. hébraiser.] 

1. intr, To use a Hebrew idiom or manner of 
speech. 

1645 Mitton 7Tetrach. (1851) 237 The Evangelist heer 
Hebraizes, 1699 [see below]. 1862 Lowett Aielow P, 
Poems 1890 IT. 329 If they [Puritans] Hebraized a little too 
much in their speech, they showed remarkable practical 
sagacity as statesmen and founders. 

b. To follow Hebraism as an ideal of mind and 
conduct. See HEBRAISM 2 b. 

1869 M. Arnotp Cult, §& Anarchy [see HEttenize 1 b]. 
Ibid. v, We have fostered our Hebraizing instincts, our 
preference of earnestness of doing to delicacy and flexibility 
of thinking, too exclusively. 

2. trans. To make Hebrew; to give a Hebrew 
character or quality to. 

1816 G. S. Faner Orig. Pagan Idol. 11. 292 What they 
hebraized into Sabaoth was, I believe, no other than the 
Indian Seba, 1869 [see below], 1873 Tristram Moaé xiv, 
276 An attempt to Hebraize a foreign sound, 

Hence He'braized A//. a., He‘braizing vd/. sd. 
and ffl. a.; also Hebraiza‘tion, the action of 
Hebraizing ; He*braizer, one who Hebraizes, 

1699 BentLey Phad. 412 We must impeach him not only 
for Atticizing, but for Hebraizing too. 1869 Daily News 
1 Feb., A deeply Hebraized Christianity. 1869’M. Arnotp 
Cult, & An. iv. (1882) 143 The Reformation has been often 
called a Hebraising revival. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I, 
256 The stern old Hebraisers—the Hebrews of Hebrews— 
who taught in the schools of Palestine and Jerusalem. 18.. 
NV. York Courier-Frul. (Cent.), The next decade will see 
a more extensive Hebraization of the wholesale trade of 
New York than ever. 

+ Hebreish, a. and sd. Ods, In 1 ebreise, 
(ebrisc), 1-2 hebreisc, 3 ebreisch, ebris(se. 
[f. L. Hebre-us (med.L. Lbré-us), Gr. “EBpaios 
Hebrew: see -ISH.] = HEBREW. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf, John xix, 20 Hit wees awriten ebreisceon 
stafon, & grecisceon & leden stafon. cu1ogo Byrhtferth’s 
Handboc in Anglia VIII. 322 Pasca is ebreisc nama & 
he zetacnad oferfeereld. a1225 Ancr. R. 302 Bode heo 
speled on an Ebreische ledene. c12ge Gen. § Ex. 73 Dis 
ik wort in ebrisse wen He witen Se sode dat is sen. 

Hebrew (hbrz), sb. and a. Forms: (1 (/.) 
Ebréas), 3-6 Ebreu, 4 Ebru, Ebrewe, Hebru, 
Hebreu, Sc. Hebrow, 4-6 Sc. ( f/.) Hebreis, 4-7 
Ebrew, 5-7 Hebrewe, 6 Ebrue, Hebrieu, 6-7 
Hebrue, 4- Hebrew. [ME. Loéreu, a. OF. 
Ebreu, Ebrieu (nom. Lbreus, 12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. med.L. £drgus for cl.L. Hebreus, a. 
Gr. “Efpaios, f. Aramaic *813) sebraz, corresp. to 
Heb, VAY s7bvz ‘a Hebrew’, lit. ‘one from the 
other side (of the river)’; f£. 12Y ser the region 
on the other or opposite side ; f. 12 sar to cross 
or pass over. Cf. the LXX, Gen. xiv. 13 ’ABpdp 6 
mepatns, ‘ Abram the passer-over’ or ‘ immigrant’, 
for 37 DIAN ‘Abram the Hebrew’. At the 
revival of learning the initial H was resumed after 
cl.L. in French and English. (The OE. 2éréas 
was immediately from med.L. 2bré?.) 

To the Aramaic form on which the Greek word was 
fashioned is due the stem ‘Efpa-, Hebra-, in Hebraic, 
Hebraist, Hebraize, etc,] 

A. sb. 

1. A person belonging to the Semitic tribe or 
nation descended from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 
an Israelite,a Jew. (Historically, the term is usu- 
ally applied to the early Israelites ; in modern use 
it avoids the religious and other associations often 
attaching to Jew.) 

[cro0o ASirric Gen. xl. 15 For pam pe ic was dearnunga 
forstolen of Ebrea lande.] ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 
73 Pare is bot a god but drede, bat of hebreis pe god Is. 
e450 tr. De Lmitatione ut. xiii. 114 Not seruaunt, but 
a veray hebrewe. 1553 Gau Richt Vay 35 As it is writine 
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in the vi chaiptur to the Hebreis. 1585 T. WasHINcToN 
tr, Micholay's Voy. 1. xii. 93 Of nature an Hebrew. 1591 
Suaks. Two Gent. ut. v. 57 It not, thou art an Hebrew, a 
Tew, and not wosth the name of a Christian, 1671 Mitton 
Samson 1319 Thou knows’t Iam an Ebrew. 1845 Maurice 
Mor. §& Met. Philos. in Encycl. Metrop, U1, 558/1 The 
difference between the Hebrews and Greeks generally. 
+b. Hebrew race or stock. Ods. 

€ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 59 A madyne com amange 
em all Of hebrow borne In-to pe land.  /éid. 65 He of 

ebrow ves a manne. 1382 Wyctir Gex. xl./15 Theuelich 
Yam had awey fro the loond of Hebrew [1388 brews]. 

2. The Semitic language spoken by the Hebrews, 
and in which most of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment were written ; it became extinct in vernacular 
use three or four centuries B.C., but survived litur- 
gically, and is still cultivated by educated Jews 


throughout the world. 

(In the New Testament applied to the Aramaic or Syriac, 
the vernacular language of the Hebrews of the time.) 

a@1225 Ancr. RK. 136 Vor Iudit on Ebreu is schrift an 
Englis. @1300 Cursor M. 2179 Al men spak bot wit on 
tong, bat es hebru, al for to sal. c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) 
xxix, 132 Pai can speke na langage bot Ebrew. /éid. All 
pe Tews .. lerez for to speke Hebrew. 1826 TiINDALE John 
xix. 17 A place..which is named in hebrue, Golgatha. 
1645 Mitton Coast, Wks. (1851) 345 As if hee knew both 
Greek and Ebrew. 1796 H. Hunrer tr. St. Pierre's Stud, 
Nat. (1799) U1. 732 The Doctor of the highest reputation 
for learning, who understood Hebrew, Arabic and the 
Hindoo Language. 1842 Pricuarp Nat. Hist. Man 143 
Even the language of Numidia is supposed by Gesenius to 
have been a pure, or nearly pure, Hebrew. 

b. collog. Unintelligible speech: cf. Greek. 

1705 VANBRUGH Confederacy 1. ii, Afon. If she did but 
know what part I take in her sufferings—/7/p. Mighty 
obscure! Jon, Well, I say no more; but—/7Z/Z. All 
Hebrew! 1816 Lapy L. Stuart Let. 5 Dec. in Scof?’s 
Fam. Lett. (1894) 1. 394 Even I..found a great many words 
absolute Hebrew to me. 


B. adj. Belonging to the Hebrews; Israelitish, 


Jewish: a. in reference to the nation. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 1709/2 Hebrewe, hebreus. 1604 R. 
Cawprey Jable Alph., Hebrew, from Hebers stock. 1681 
Drypen Ads. § Achit. 128 Which Hebrew priests the more 
unkindly took, 1851 GaLLENGA /¢aly 123 He is said to be 
of Hebrew extraction, the son of a converted Jew. 

b. in reference to the language; of persons: 
learned in Hebrew, as a /7ebrew scholar. (In the 
New Testament = Aramaic: see A. 2.) 

@1300 Cursor M. 406 In a dale..pat ebron hatte, in hebru 
nam, 1526 TinpALE Lwke xxiii. 38 His superscripcion was 
written over him in greke, latin, and ebrue letters. 1591 
SytvesterR Du Bartas 1. i. 198 Turks Characters, nor 
Hebrew points to seek, 1611 Be, Hati Serv. iii. Wks. (1837) 
50 The Maccabees had four Hebrew letters in their ensign, 
1663 ButLer 2d. 1. i. 59 For Hebrew roots, altho’ they 're 
found To flourish most in barren ground. 1895 W. A. 
Copincer in Trans. Bibliogr. Soc. 11, ii. 112 Hebrew type 
is found in a book printed by Fyner, at Esslingen in 1475.. 
but no work was, I believe, wholly printed in this character 
till 1477. 

ce. Hebrew character, Hebrew letter: collectors’ 
names for a kind of moth and of shell respectively, 


so called from their markings. 

1756 T. Amory ¥. Buncle (1770) I. xiii. 51 The Hebrew 
letter, another voluta, is a fine curiosity, 1843 Humpureys 
Brit. Moths (1858-9) 41 Semiphora Gothica (the Hebrew 
Character)..appears to be double-brooded, 

Hence He‘brew-wise adv., in Hebrew fashion ; 
in the manner of Hebrew writing, from right to 


left, backwards, 

1689 Prior Ep, to Fleetwood 61 The God makes not the 
poet; but The thesis, vice-vers4 put, Should Hebrew-wise 
be understood ; And means, the Poet makes the God. 1774 
Burney //ist. Afus. (1789) I. vii. 100 The opinion of some 
that the Greek scale and music should be read Hebrew wise. 


He‘brewdom. [See -pom.] The Hebrew com- 
munity; the spirit or quality of the Hebrew people. 

1843 ‘I’. Parker in J. Weiss Zz I. 214 The culmination 
of Hebrewdom, the blossom of the nation, 1889 Advance 
(Chicago) 28 Feb., He must have enough of Hebrewdom in 
him .. his spirit and attitude must be sufficiently Hebraic. 


Hebrewess (hibrizjés). [See-Ess.] A female 
Hebrew, a Jewess. 

1535 CovERDALE Yer. xxxiv. 9 Euery man shulde let fre 
go his seruaunt and handemayde, Hebrue and Hebruesse 
{16x1x Hebrewesse]. 1849 Jait’s Mag. XVI. 749 He was 
willing to abandon the great Otha, although only for another 
idol—namely, the young Hebrewess. 

Hebrewish (hrbrzif), a. [See -1su.] a. 
= HEBREW a. (ods.). 1b. Somewhat Hebrew ; hay- 
ing something of a Hebrew character. 

a 1228 Ancr, R.136 On Ebreuwische ledene, Oloferne is 
pe ueond, bet maked uet kelf & to wilde, feble & unstrong. 
a1655 Vines Lords Supp. (1677) 37 The expression is 
Hebrewish. 

He‘brewism. [See -1sm.] =HEBRAISM. 

1611 FLorio, Zbraismo, an Hebrewisme. 1684 N. S. Crit. 
Enq. Edit, Bible xiv. 137 The Hebrewisms are .. more fre- 
quent. 1873 Geo. Exior in Cross Zz/¢ III. 216 This is, to 
me, pre-eminently true of Hebrewism and Christianity. 1886 
A. B. Bruce Mirac. Elem, Gosp. ix. 342 He has discovered 
the defects of Hebrewism. 

Hebrewist. rave °. 

In mod, Dicts, 

Hebrician (hzbri:fian). Now rare or Obs. 
Also 6 Hebrecyon, Hebretian, 6-7 Hebrecian, 


= HEBRAIST I. 


Hebritian. [Another form of HEBRAICIAN: cf. 
algebrician, (In early form perh. assimilated to 
Grecian.) 











HECATOMB. 


+1. A Hebrew. Odés. 

1542 Boorpre Dyetary xxii. (1870) 287 Wherfore the He- 
brecyon doth say, ‘why doth a man dye?’ 1565 CaLFHiLt 
Answ. Treat, Crosse (1846) 108 It is the last letter of 
twenty-two among the Hebritians. 1570 Levins Mani, 
19/30 Hebretiane, hebreicus. 

. One versed in Hebrew, a Hebrew scholar. 

1571 GoLpING Calwin on Ps. xviii. 2 Some Hebretians 
interpret ittoseekemercy. 1582 G. Martin Disc. Corruft. 
Script. Her. in Fulke Def. (1843) 122 The great Grecians 
and Hebricians of the world. a@166x Futter Worthies, 
Suffolk wi. (1662) 70 He was an excellent Hebrician and 
well skilled in Cabalistical Learning. 1702 C. Matuer 
Magn. Chr. wt. 1. i. (1852) 254 The third chapter of Isaiah 
..might therefore have puzzled a very good Hebrician. 
1883 C. F. Apvams Col?. Fetich 22 Not to make learned 
Hebricians, but to teach..the Hebrew alphabet. 

Hee, obs. form of Heck sé. 

Hecatarchy (hekataiki). xonce-wa. [f. Gr. 
éxar-dv hundred + -apxia rule, after heplarchy.] 
Government by a hundred rulers ; = Hecaronr- 
ARCHY (with play on HEcatr). 

1884 Blackmore Tommy Up. 11. xx. 273 Any other man, 
of any English era, from Heptarchy to Hecatarchy (that 
last child of Hecate), 

|| Hecate (he'katz). Also 5 Ecate, Echate, 7 
Hecat, Heccat. [a. Gr. ‘Exarn, fem. of éxaros 
far-darting, an epithet of Apollo, (Always disyl- 
labic, like Fr. Hécate, in Shaks., exc. in one pas- 
sage (see 1d); so also once in Milton.)] 

1. In ancient Greek mythology, a goddess, said 
to be of Thracian origin, daughter of Perses and 
Asteria; in later times more or less identified with 
several others, esp. with Artemis, and thus (b.) 
with the moon ; also, with Persephone the goddess 
of the infernal regions, and hence (c¢.) regarded as 
presiding over witchcraft and magical rites. 

@, 1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 133 ‘Theagenes .. 
was wont to consult an image of Hecate, which he had ever 
about him, /d7d. 165 Statues of Diana or Hecate, set up 
at the meeting of three severall ways. 

b. ¢1420 Padlad. on Hush. xi. 253 But let not Ecate this 
craft espie [vza7e. luna], 

ce. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 141 Yet had I 
rather serve Hecate then any sutch. 1590 Suaxs. MW7ds. N. 
v. i, 391 And we Fairies, that do runne, By the triple 
Hecates teame, From the presence of the Sunne. 1605 — 
Lear t, i, 112 ‘The miseries of Heccat and the night. 1605 
— Macd. 11. v. t Enter the three Witches, meeting Hecat. 
1. Why how now Hecat, you looke angerly? 1634 Mitton 
Comus 135 Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, Wherein thou ridest 
with Hecat’, and befriend Us thy vowed priests. /d7d. 535 
Doing abhorred rites to Hecate In their obscured haunts, 

d. ¢ransf. Applied vituperatively to a woman : 
= Hag, witch. 

rwsor Suaxs.1 Hex, VJ, m1. ii. 64, I speake not to that 
rayling Hecate, But vnto thee Alanson, and the rest. 1634 
Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 169 An old Tartarian Hecate my 
servant. 1753 SMOLLETT C/, Fathon xxi. (1817) 1V. 100 
(Stanf.) This declaration had its effect upon the withered 
Hecate. ae a 

e. Hecate supper (Gr. ‘Exarns S5efnvov), a meal 
set out by rich persons at the foot of the statue of 
Hecate on the thirtieth of each month, which be- 
came a kind of dole for beggars and paupers, in 
later times of offal or miserable food (Liddell and 


Scott). 

1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 429 Lupines, and a Hecate- 
supper. . : 

2. Astr. Name of the tooth asteroid, discovered 
in 1868, 

Hence Hecate’an [Gr. éxarat-os: see -AN], 
Heca‘tic [see -10], He'catine [sce -1NE] ad/s., be- 
longing to Hecate, magical. 

1635 Quartes Ld, u. ix, Twas neither Hecatzean spite, 
Nor charm below, nor pow’r above. 1678 Cupwortn /x/elé. 
Syst. 293 From that Operation about the Hecatine Circle. 
1792 T. Taytor Proclus I. 24 note, Nicephorus. .informs us, 
that the hecatic orb is a golden sphere [etc.]. 

Hecatolite (he katoloit). Min. [f. Gr. “Exarn 
as ‘the moon’; see HrcaTE 1 b.] = Moonstone, 

1868 Dana J7in. (ed. 5) 354+ d 

Hecatologue (he'katolpg). monce-wd. [f. Gr. 
érat-dv hundred + Adyos word, after decalogue.] A 
code of a hundred rules, 

1894 Biackmore Perlycross 241 Of all offences upan the 
Sergeant's Hecatologue, mutiny was the most heinous. 

Hecatomb (he'katpgm, -t#m), sé. [ad. L, 
hecatombé, a. Gr. ExarépBn, properly, ‘an offering 
of a hundred oxen’ (f. é«arév hundred + Bows 
ox), but even in Homer meaning simply ‘a great 
public sacrifice’ not necessarily confined to oxen, 
Cf. F. hecatombe (15-16th c. in Hatz.-Darm., 1611 
in Cotgr.). The first pronunciation is now usual.] 

1. A great public sacrifice (properly of a hundred 
oxen) among the ancient Greeks and Romans, and 
hence extended to the religious sacrifices of other 
nations ; a large number of animals offered or set 
apart for a sacrifice. 

azso2z H. Situ Ws, (1867) 11. 391. Augustus had been 
very liberal in making the great sacrifice called hecatomb. 
1599 Marston Sco. Villanie u. v. 198 Ile offer to thy shrine, 
An Hecatombe, of many spotted kine. 1659 T. Pecke 
Parnassi Puerp. 157 For many Laurel wreaths, the Prince 
of Rome, The Gods presented with an Hecatomb. 1791 
Cowrer //iad 1. 121 A whole hecatomb in Chrysa_ bled. 


HECATOMB. 


1820 Byron Mar. Fad. t. ii. 231 Great expiations had a 
hecatomb. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 48 His altars 
reeked with the blood of human hecatombs in every city of 
the empire. i ees 

2. transf. and fig. A sacrifice of many victims; 
a great number of persons, animals, or things, pre- 
sented as an offering, or devoted to destruction ; 
/oosely, a large number or quantity, a ‘heap’. 

1598 Marston Pygmal. v. 156 O Hecatombe! O Catas- 
trophe ! From Mydas pompe, to Irus beggery! 1646 G. 
Dantet Poems Wks. 1878 I. 85 Whole Hecatombes of 
‘Tribute Rhimes. 1713 PArNett Guardian No. 66 P6 A 
hecatomb of reputations was that day to fall for her plea- 
sure. 182r Suectey Prometh. Unb. 1. 7 Hecatombs of 
broken hearts. 1879 Gro. Evior 7heo. Such xi. 197 Some 
of us might be offering grateful hecatombs by mistake. 

Hence He‘catomb v. ¢rans., to furnish with a 
hecatomb, 

21745 Swirt AZisc. Poems (1807) 37 Bid a hundred sons 
be born, ‘I'o hecatomb the year. 1808 J. Bartow Columb. 
1v. 230 What altars hecatomb’d with Christian gore } 

Hecatomped (hekatpmpéd), a. [ad. Gr. 
éxatépmed-os of a hundred feet long, f. éxarév hun- 
dred + 7e5- ablaut-grade of rovs, 705- foot.] Mea- 
suring a hundred feet in length and breadth; a 
hundred feet square. So Hecato‘mpedon [Gr. 
éxatounedov], a temple of these dimensions, as the 
Parthenon at Athens; hence Hecato‘mpedism 
(irreg. hecatompedonism), applied to the system of 
exact proportions in architecture. 

1703 SAVAGE Let. Antients cxlvi. 343 I'll pass over .. the 
Hecatomped Temples. 1773 MELMorH Catzo 239 (Jod ) The 
Athenians, after they had completed the building of the 
temple called the Hecatompedon, exempted from all future 
toil those beasts of burden, whose labours had assisted in 
carrying on that sacred edifice. @1854 Cockpurn /ss., 
Pagan or Chr, in Mem. (1860) 72 Admirers of Grecian 
Hecatompedonism and the mathematical exactness of a 
fixed series of Ratios in the proportions of a structure. 
Ibid. 193. 

Hecatonstylon (he:katpnstoilgn). [f. Gr. 
éxarév hundred + orvAos column, pillar, app. after 
F. hécatonstyle.| A building having a hundred 
pillars or columns. 

1842 in BranpE Dict. Sc7., etc. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

+ Hecatontad. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. éxatovtas, 
-a5- a group of a hundred.] A hundred. 

1680 H. More Afocal. Afoc. 147 Sixteen Hecatontads or 
Centuries of furlongs. 

Hecatontarchy (hekitpntaski). [ad. Gr. 
€xatovtapxia the post or command of a centurion, 
f. éxarov7(a)- comb. form of éxaréy hundred + 
-apxia, adpxy rule, soyereignty.] Government by 
a hundred rulers. 

1660 S. Forp Loyal Subj. Exhult. 37 One whiles we were 
under a Saxon Heptarchy again .. sometimes under an 
Hecatontarchy (give me leave to frame a new name for 
anew thing). @1670 Hacker Ads, Williams i. (1692) 202 
What would come to pass if the choice of a governor or 
governors were referred to the thousands and millions of 
England? Beware a Heptarchy, again beware a hecaton- 
tarchy. 1852 Grore Greece u. Ixxvi. (1856) X. 98 The 
omnipotent Hekatontarchy named by the partisan feelings 
of Agesilaus. 

+ He-catontome. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. éxa- 
tév hundred + répos tome, volume.] A collection 
of a hundred volumes. 

1641 Mitton Animadv. (1851) 246 A better confutation of 
the Pope and Masse than whole Hecatontomes of contro- 
versies, 

Hecatophyllous (he:katofi'los), a. Bot. rare. 
[f. Gr. é«aroy hundred + pvaAdov leaf + -ous.] 
Having leaves consisting each of a hundred leaflets. 

1854 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hecceitie, obs. form of Haccriry., 

1625 Gitt Sacr. Philos. x11. 202 The difference of men 
must be in their hecceities, or numerall diversitie of their 
bodies onely. 1654 Garaker Disc. Aol. 68 All other Doc- 
trines, that bear the tru mark and hecceitie of corruption. 

Hecche, Hecchele, obs. ff. Heck, HavcuHeEt. 

+ He'cco. Obs. The woodpecker: cf. Hick Watt. 

1604 Drayton Ow/e 206 The sharp-nebd Hecco stabbing 
at his braine. 1612 — Poly-olb, xiii. 215 The laughing 
Hecco, then the counterfetting Jay. 

Heefer, -forde, obs. ff. Hirer. 

Hech (hex, hex’), z#7¢. Sc. [Sc. form of Hrtan.] 
An exclamation expressive of various feelings, 
chiefly of surprise, sorrow, or fatigue. 

1777-1808 J. Mayne Sil/er Gun 1. 113 Hech, sirs! what 
crowds were gather’d roun’, 1816 Scott Azz. xliv, Hech, 
sirs! guide us a’! to burn the engines? that’s a great waste, 
1823 W. Tennant Cdl. Beaton 171 (Jam.) Hech, man! is 
that possible? 1871 C. Giszon Lack of Gold i, Hech, sirs, 
but it’s a sorry thing to come to this pass. 

Hence Hech v., to utter the exclamation hech ! 

e1750 Mary Hamilton xiii. in Child Ballads (1889) III. 
vi. clxxiii. 392 Monie a lady fair Siching and crying, Och 
how !..What need ye hech and how, ladies? What need ye 
how for me? 

Hech, Sc. var. Hicu a. 

Hech, obs. form of Eacn. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 240 Seynt Peter .. tormented hym 
sore ynou, bat hech lyme hym oke. 

Heche: see Hatcu, Heck. 

Hechele, -il, obs. forms of Hatcuen. 

Hechewal, obs. form of Hickwauu. 

Hecht, obs. Se. form of Hieu. 
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Heck (hek), sb.! Chiefly Sc. and north. dial. 
Forms: I hee, 4-5 hek, hekke, (5 hec, heke), 
6—heck (6 hekk, 7 hecke, heake); other forms, 
see Haron sd,t [OE. Age (in Jodder-hec, Anglia 
IX. 265), also hac:—WGer. *hakja: cf. in same 
sense MLG. heck, Du. hek fence, rail, gate, in 
Kilian hecke. eck is a northern form, the southern 
being hetch. The OE. variant hee (cf. Sievers 
Ags. Gr., ed. 3, § 89) gave in southern and midl. 
Eng. the form Haren: see also Hack s0.?] 

1. The lower half ofa door; also, an inner door; 
= Haren sb.1 1, north. dial. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxiv. 231 Of paradys 
he opened the hekke. cxq25 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 668/4 
Hoc ostiolum, hek. c1440 Promp. Parv. 231/2 Hee, hek, 
or hetche, or a dore. c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 106 
Good wyff, open the hek. Seys thou not what I bryng? 
1483 Cath. Ang/. 181/1 An Heke (A. hekke), avtica. 1570 
Levins Manip. 54/9 An Heck, hatch, fortel/a. 1674 91 
Ray NV, C. Words 36 The Heck, the Door. Steck the Heck. 
Ibid. 133 The Hollen is a wall about 24 yards high, used in 
Dwelling Houses to secure the family from the blasts of 
wind rushing in when the heck is open. 1703 THorEsBy 
Let. to Ray (E.D.S.), Heck, the heck is ordinarily but 
halfa door, the lower half. 1788 W. Marsuatt Jorksh. 
Gloss, (E, D. S.), Heck .. also the inner or entry-door of a 
cottage; formerly, in all probability made like a Aeck. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Heck, a door, or rather a door in halves as 
a top and bottom; especially the lower halfdoor. 1893 
Northumbld, Gloss., Heck, heck-door, the inner door be- 
tween the entry or Jobby, and the house or kitchen. 

b. (See quots.) orth. dial. 

1825 Brockett, /Zeck,..the passage into a house. 1847-78 
Hatuwe tt, eck, the division from the side of the fire in 
the form of a passage in old houses. y ; 

2. A grating or frame of parallel bars in a river 
to obstruct the passage of fish, or other solid bodies, 
without obstructing the flow of the water: vari- 
ously applied to an apparatus of this kind used to 
catch fish at a weir, and in Sc. and north Eng., to 
the bars or spars of which this is composed, also 
to a horizontal series of bars laid alongside the top 
of a dam or weir to prevent salmon from jumping 
over it, and to a grating of vertical bars set in a 
mill-race to prevent solid floating substances or 
fish from passing over or under the mill-wheel ; 
= Hare sé.1 7. 

1424 Sc. Acts Fas. I, c. 12 pat ilk hek of pe forsaid crufis 
be pre inche wyde as it is requirit in pe auld statutis, 1472 
Act 12 Edw. /V,c. 7 Hebbyngwerez, estakez, kideux, hek- 
kez ou flodegates. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 18 title, 
Fisshegarthes, piles, stakes, heckes, and other ingins sett 
in the Ryver & Water of Ouse & Humbre. ¢1575 
Balfour's Practicks (754) 543 All sic cruives and maskis 
and heckis thairof, sall have at the leist twa inche in lenth, 
and thre inche in breidth, swa that the smolt or fry may 
frelie swim up and down the water. 1623 NV. Riding Kec. 
(1885) III. 11. 199 Matthew Harland presented for suffering 
his salmon heckes to stand in the Eske in unseasonable 
times. @1724 in Hearne 2. Glouc. (1724) Gloss. s.v. Hext, 
Grates, sett in Rivers or Waters before Fludgates, which 
are called Hecks. 1804 Act 43 Geo. II/, c. xlv. §15 No 
person shall use any grate heck or other engine or device. . 
in any fishery... whereof the bars or staps shall be otherwise 
than perpendicular and of an oval shape. 1820 Aderdeen 
Frni. 2 Aug. (Jam.), To put proper hecks on the tail-races 
of their canals, to prevent salmon or grilse from entering 
them. 1863 V. 3B. Daily Mail 12 Sept., It is in the power 
of the Commissioners to order hecks above and below mill- 
wheels. 1870 Law Rep. 5 Com. Pleas 717 Besides the 
perpendicular hecks placed in the apertures of the weir or 
dam, there were also a set of horizontal hecks .. along the 
top of the weir. /é¢d. 718 This coop was legal in all its 
parts..both in the coop-hecks and the weirhecks. 

3. A rack made with parallel spars to hold fodder, 
either fixed in a stable, or movable, so as to be 
placed in a field, cattle-yard, or sheep-fold (stazd- 
heck); =H ack sé.2 2, Haron sh.l 2. At heck and 
manger: in comfortable circumstances, in plenty, 
‘inclover. Sc. and xorth. dial. 

c 1420 Anturs of Arth. 448 (Thornton MS.) Haye hendly, 
heuyde in hekkes [v.7 haches] on hyghte. xrsz2r in 
Archxol. XVII. 203 A rowm .. which I have orissed with 
Hek and Mangeor for xx horse. 1620 Markuam /arew. 
Husb, ii. 13 The soyle of yong Cattell made in the Winter 
time by feeding at stand Heakes. 1663 Juv. Ld. F. Gor- 
don’s Furniture, The stables all in order, with heck and 
manger. 1748 tr. Renatus’ Distemp, Horses 99 The Rack 
or Heck as the common People call it. 1814 Scorr Wav. 
Ixiv, ‘{He] maintained puir Davie at heck and manger maist 
feck o’ his life.’ 1824 Miss Ferrier /zher. II. 237 (D.) Six 
horses. .had been living at heck and manger. 1877 V. W, 
Line. Gloss., Heck, a rack for fodder in a stable or field. 

4. =Hake 54,3 1. Obs. or dial. 

1403 Nottingham Rec. 11. 20, j. chesehek, ijd. 


[see CHEESE sé. ! 7]. 
5. (See quots.) Also heck-board. Jocal. 


1825 Brockett, Heck-board, a loose board at the back 
part ofacart. 1862 Frnd. R. Agric, Soc. XXIII. 216 One- 
horse carts, with hecks and shelvings. 1883 Admondbury 
Gloss., Heck, ..the rail or hurdle placed in front and behind 
a cart, used in housing hay. ~ . 

6. A ‘shuttle’ or sluice ina drain; =Harcn sd,1 
6. local, . 

1877 V. W. Linc. Gloss. ayy, 

7. A contrivance in a spinning-wheel, and hence, 
also, in a warping-mill, by which the yarn or thread 
is guided to the reel or reels: see quots. 

1824 Macraccart Gallovid. Encycl., Heck,..the toothed 
thing which guides the spun-thread on to the pirn, in spin- 
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HECKLE. 


ning-wheels. 1829 E. Irvine Tales Times Mart. in Anni- 
versary 283 Her spinning wheel was of the upright con- 
struction, having no heck, but a moveable eye which was 
carried along the pirn by a heart-motion. 1883 H. P. Smiru 
Gloss. Terms & Phr., Heck, ..an apparatus by which the 
threads of warps are separated into sets for heddles. 


8. attrib. and Comb., as heck-door, -stake (see 
sense I), -stave ; heck-board (see sense 5); heck- 
box, a box used to divide the warp threads 
into two alternate sets, one for each heddle or 
heald; heck-stead, -way (dial.), a doorway; 
heck-stower, one of the spars of a heck: see 


also quot. 1876. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., s.v. Heck, The “heck-box slides 
vertically on a bar as the reel rotates, and thus disposes the 
warp spirally on the reel. 1811 Arron Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. 
115 (Jam.) The cattle .. turning the contrary way by the 
*heck-door to the byre or stable. 1888 Sheffield Gloss, 
Heck-doors, small wooden doors opening into a farmyard. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., *Heckstecak, the door-stake or night- 
bar. 1416-17 Durh. MS. Terr. Roll, *Hekstaues pro 
ovibus inle Holme, 1876 Whitby Gloss., *Hecksteead, or 
Heckway, the doorway. 1401-2 Durh. MS. Terr. Roll, 
*Hekstaures pro le Holme. 1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (Sur- 
tees) 121 Younge trees..in fower or five yeares space..will 
serve for flayle-hande-staffes, cavinge-rake-shaftes, hecke- 
stowers [etc.]}. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Heckstower, the 
portable beam across the middle of the hatchway (i.e. the 
opening through the shop-floor into the cellar) for supporting 
the lid. 

+ Heck, sd.2 Obs. rare —}. Short for Hector sd. 

1707 E. Warp Hud. Rediv. 11. 11. 20 Behind these came 
two Bully Hecks, With feather'd Cock'd up Cordebecks [cf. 
quot, 1598 s.v- Hector sé. 1]. ~ 


Heck, v. [Echoic. Cf. Hack v.! 13.] dtr. 
Tocough slightly ; to imitate the noise of a cough. 


1892 P. H. Emerson Sox of Fens 44 They had seen me, 
and they hecked when they came in. 

So +He‘cking ///. a.=Hackine ffi. a. 2. : 
1642 Futier Holy & Prof. St. u. ii. 55 An hecking cough 
which ever attendeth that disease. 1750 Phil. 7rauns. 
XLVI. 438 A short, low, hecking, hoarse Cough. 1799 
Bepvoes Contrib. Phys. §& Med. Knowl. 536 A hard cough, 

which had succeeded to a short hecking cough. 

Heckberry, var. HacBerry, 

Heckel, -ill, obs. forms of Hecke, 

Heckfare, -fer, -furth, etc., obs. ff. Hrirmr. 

Heckle (hek’l), sd. Also 5-7 hek-, hekk-, 
heck-, -el(1, -il(1, -yl(1. [A parallel form (:—OE. 
*hecel) of HACKLE, q.v. for etymological relations. 
Another parallel form is HATcHEL, with variants 
hetchel, hitchel.] 

1. An instrument for combing or scutching flax 
or hemp; =HAck.xe sd.2 1. 

c1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 668/32 /7ec mataxa, hekylle. 
©1440 Promp. Parv. 234/1 Hekele (Hav. heykylle), mza- 
taxa, 1485 Juv. in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 372, ij hekels 
pro lino. a@1g29 SkELton E2. Rummyng 295 Som layde to 
pledge. .Theyr hekell and theyr rele. 1570 Levins Maxzp. 
125/30 An Heckyl, fecten. 1615 Markuam Eng. Housew. 
11. v. (1668) 135 When your Hemp hath been twice swingled, 
dryed and beaten, you shall then bring it to the heckle. 
1808 Char. in Ann. Reg, 101 To determine .. whether long 
or short heckles make least refuse in dressing the flax. 
1863 Sir W. Farrsairn A7id/s 11. 197 [Baxter's] machine 
consists generally of six gradations of heckles. 

Jig. 1788 Burns Ep. to H, Parker 3 A land unknown to 
prose or rhyme; Where words ne’er crost the Muse’s 
heckles. ?a1800 Rod Roy xii. in Child Ballads vu. ccxxy. 
246/1 He was a hedge unto his friends, A heckle to his 
faes, ladie. 

2. The long shining feathers on the neck of cer- 
tain birds, esp. the cock; = Hack. sé,2 3. 

c¢1450 Henryson Mor. Fab., Sir Chanticleer 58, I beheld 
your fedderis fair and gent, Your beike, your breist, your 
Hekill & your Came. 1513 Douctas Axeis x11. Prol. 156 
Phebus red fowle. .Oft streking furth his hekkyll, crawand 
cleir, 1893 Daily News 8 Apr. 7/t For Guildersmalsen, 
January, 1795, the men of the ‘ Forty Twa’, were rewarded 
with ‘the glorious red heckle’ or vulture plume, which has 
ever since been the distinctive badge of the Black Watch, 


b. Zo set up (one’s) heckle. See Hacky sd.2 3b. 

1601 Dracon & WALKER Axsw. to Darel 79 If. .you begin 
(like a cowardlie crauen) so soone to set vp the heckle. 

3. Angling. An artificial fly; = Haoxun sé? 4. 
Also heckle-fly. 

1808-18 Jamieson, /Teckle ..A fly, for angling, dressed 
merely with a cock’s feather. 1825 Brockett, Hecke, 
Hecklefree, an artificial fly for fishing. 

4. One who heckles. See HEcKLE v. 3. Sc. 


1830 Gat Lawrie T. 1v. xi. (1849) 183 What was the use 
of argolbargoling with such a heckle ? 

5. attrib. and Comb., as heckle-maker, -pin, tooth 
(sense 1); heckle-fly (sense 2); heckle-headed adj. 
To be on the heckle-pins, to be in painful anxiety 
or uneasiness. 

c1450 Henryson Mor. Fab., Lion & Mouse 32 His hude 
of skarlet, bordowrit with silk, In hekle wyss vntill his girdill 
doun. 1483 Cath, Ang?. 181/1 (MS. A) Hekylle makere, ma- 
taxarius. 1770 in A. N. Palmer Wrexham (1893) Introd. 
11 One heckel-maker. ¢1785 3. Thompson's Man 15 Crook- 
backed, heckle-headed .. lap-lugged, ill-haired. "1808-18 
ies s.v. Hecklev., To come o'er the heckle-pins, to 

severely examined, 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 209 [They] 
present their heckle points radially from their axes. 1863 
Sir W. Farrsairn M7l/s II, 198 The short .. fibres .. are 
taken out by the heckle teeth. /d7d., The bite of the holder 
is quite close up on the points of the heckle-pins. 1872 C. 
Gispon For the King xix, The poor lad was on heckle-pins. 


Heckle, dial. var. of Hick wat. 


HECKLE. 


Heckle (he'k’l), v. Forms: 5 hekel, -ylle, 
-le, 5-6 heckel(1, (hecle), 6- heckle. [f. prec. 
sb. ; cf. HackLE, Hace. vds.] 

1. trans. To dress (flax or hemp) with a heckle, 
to split and straighten out the fibres; = HAcKLEzv.3 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 234/1 Hekelyn, mataxo. 1530 
Patscr. 582/2 My father was a hosyer and my mother dyd 
heckell flaxe. 1535 [see Hatcnet v, 1 a, quot. 1398]. 1616 
Suret. & Maru. Country Farme 567 Heckle it through 
a finer heckle, then spinne it. 1794 A. Younc Agric. Suffolk 
(1797) 122 The buyer heckles it [the hemp]. .he makes it into 
two or three sorts : long strike, short strike, and full tow. 
1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 213 A system of machines for 
scutching and heckling flax was specified by patent .. in 
July, 1833. 

b. transf. To scratch. 

1508 Dunsar Tua Mariit Wemen 107 With his hard 
hurcheone skyn sa heklis he my chekis. 

2. intr. for refl. To undergo heckling. 

1733. P. Linpsay /xterest Scot. 153 This Kind of Lint 
heckles away almost to nothing, and is indeed in Appear- 
ance very fine. ; 

3. trans. To catechize severely, with a view to 
discover the weak points of the person interrogated. 
Long applied in Scotland to the public questioning 
of parliamentary candidates. Also adsol. 

1808-25 Jamieson, 70 Heck/e, 2. To tease with questions, 
to examine severely. 1880 Punch 28 Aug., To heckle with 
questions and bother with Bogeys Appear the Fourth Party’s 
preposterous rules. 1886 Leeds Mercury 12 Mar. 5/2 The 
audience proceeded to ‘heckle’ him in a way dear to Scotch 
constituencies. 1891 E. W. Gosse Gossip in Library xxiii. 
298 On the hustings, Lord John Manners was a good deal 
heckled. 

+4. intr. To wrangle. Cf. Hace v. 2. Obs. 

1596 J. Metvitt Diaxy (Wodrow Soc.) 302 And ther they 
heckled on, till all the hous and clos baith hard much of a 
large hour, 

5. trans. To ‘dress’, chastise. dial. 

1828 Craven Dial., Heckle, to beat, to chastise. 1855 
Rosinson Whitby Gloss., A Heckling, a scolding under- 
gone; the ordeal of being ‘called over the coals’. 

Hence He-ckled /#/. a., dressed (as flax) with a 
heckle ; Hecklee* 2once-wad., one who undergoes 
heckling or hostile interrogation; Heckling ///. 
a., that heckles. 

1863 Sir W. Farrsairn J772/s II. 198 Heckled flax. 1888 
Besant Herr Paulus 1. 296 ‘ Permit me one more ques- 
tion’, this heckling Professor continued. 1893 STEVENSON 
Catriona 8g He answered, with a heckling laugh. 1895 
Daily Tel. 17 July 5/1 As a ‘hecklee’—if the term be per- 
missible—the Liberal candidate for East Fife leaves little to 
be desired. 


He-ckleback. [f. Hzoxur sd. ; cf. Hacktn 53.2 
2.] Local name of the fifteen-spined or sea stickle- 
back. 

1710 SIBBALD oie (1803) 128 (Jam.) Our fishers call it 
Stronachie or Heckleback. 


+ Heckled, «. Ods. [? f. HuckuE sd. 2.] ? Hay- 
ing a border or fringe like the heckle of a cock. 

¢1450 Henryson Jest. Cres. 244 His hude was reid, 
hekhit atouir his croun. a@ 1568 ? Licutoun Quha douttis 
dremes B in Bannatyne MS. (1887) 291 Ane heklit hud 
maid of the wyld wode.sege Trest weill this pundlar thocht 
him no manis pege. 

Heckler (he'klor). [f Hecxir v.+-Er1.] 

1. A dresser of flax or hemp. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 234/1 Hekelare, mataxatrix. 1720 
Lond, Gaz. No. 5882/10 Robert Pickering, Heckler. 1851 
Mayuew Lond. Labour (1861) 11. 306 The hecklers or flax- 
dressers, can unfold ‘a tale of wo’ on this subject. 

2. One who severely questions another; sfec. one 
who catechizes a parliamentary candidate. 

1885 Manch. Exam. 13 Oct. 5/2 A lively bout between .. 
the Liberal candidate .. and some hecklers whom he en- 
countered at Delph. 1889 Sfectator 16 Nov., Mr. Morley’s 
‘heckler’, Mr. Laidler, who signs himself ‘ Bricklayer’. 

+ He‘cklester. Ods. rare. [See -stmr.] A 
dresser of flax or hemp: originally feminine. 

©1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 795/9 Hee matatrix, a hekyl- 
ster [fxintedhok-]. _c 1481 Caxton Dialogues (E, E. T.S.) 
44/40 Roberte the heklester Hath no more hempe, And hath 
lost her hekell. 7 

Heckling (heklin), v//. sb. The action of 
FLECKLE v. 

1. The splitting and separation of the fibres of 
flax and hemp. 

1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P, R. (W. de Worde) xvi. clx. 
7o8 Wyth moche brakyng, heckelynge [47S. Bod?, hechel- 
inge] and robbyng, hardes ben departyd fro the substaunce 
of hempe and of flexe, 1618 Naworth Househ. Bks. 
(Surtees) 93 To iij women for heckling ix dayes, ijsiij, 1863 
Sir W. Farrearrn J772/s I. 197 Heckling..consists in effec- 
tually completing the process commenced in scutching. 

2. Severe catechizing or cross-examination. 

1879 Sir G. CampBety White & Black in U.S. 245 There 
was no opposition and no heckling. 1888 Z7zes 10 Oct. 5/1 
He underwent another severe heckling to-day before a juge 
@'instruction. 

3. attrib. and Comb. (from sense 1), as heckling- 
machine, -shop, etc. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 349/2 Machinery for spinning tow 
.-has a different heckling apparatus. 1863 Sir W. Farr- 
BalRN A/il/s II. 197 Heckling machines are various, accord- 
ing to the quality of the flax. 1876 Smites Sc. Natur. iii. 
(ed. 4) 50 The boys were first put into the heckling shop. 
1894 H. Speicur Nidderdale 304 Many of the old ‘heck- 
ling-mills * are now. .abandoned. 


e‘ckum-pe‘ckum. (See quot.) 
any: a Angling vi. (1880) 251 The great trout fly 
OL. V. 
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for the lakes, known through all the South of Scotland as 
the Heckum Peckum. 1886 World 25 Aug.g The ‘Zulu’ 
~~ the ‘heckum-peckum’ are the only two flies for the 
och, 


Heckyl(1, obs. forms of HEcKLE sd, 

Hecseite, obs. form of Hxccrrry. 

|| Hectare (he-ktée1, or as F. (h)ekta-r). Also 
hectar, hecatare. [F., irregularly f. Gr. éxarév 
hundred (see Hecro-) + Are 50,3, ad. L. avéa.]_ In 
the Metric system, a superficial measure containing 
100 ares, or 2°471 acres. 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 Hectar, square hecto- 
meter, 1839 W.CuamBers Jour Belgium 81/1 The third.. 
contains 138 mines in an extent of 32,777 hectares. 1881 
Darwin Veg. Mould 159 There must exist 133,000 living 
worms in a hectare of land. 

Hectastyle, erron. form of HEXASTYLE. 

Hectic (hektik), @. and sd. Forms: a. 5 
etik(e, 5-6 etyk(e, 6 eticke, ethyke, hetique. 
B. 7 hecticke, -ique, 7-8 hectick, 7— hectic. 
[ad. (through Fr.) late L. hectic-us, a. Gr. éxtixds 
habitual, hectic, consumptive, f. éé«s habit, state of 
body or mind. The earlier forms efi, etc., were 
a. OF. étzque (13th c. in Littré) = It., Sp. etico, 
Romanic forms from hectic-ws; the later agree with 
F. hectique (Paré, 16th c.).] 

A. adj. 

1. Belonging to or symptomatic of the bodily 
condition or habit: applied to that kind of fever 
which accompanies consumption or other wasting 
diseases, and is attended with flushed cheeks and 
hot dry skin. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. xxxv. (1495) 248 The 
feuer etyk hurtyth and greuyth the sadde membres. 1562 
Turner Herbal u. 103 a, In consumyng agues which ar 
called hectice. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xlix. 71 Such as are 
fallen into Consumtions and Feuer Hetiques. 1604 R. Caw- 
DREY Table Alph., Hecticke, inflaming the hart, and soundest 
parts of the bodie. 16rx Corer. s.v. Ectigue, Thence is 
a feuer called Hecticke, when it hath possessed all parts of 
the bodie, without any alteration in it selfe. 1719 Quincy 
Phys, Dict., Hectick. .it is only joined to that kind of Fever 
which is slow and continual, and ending in a Consumption. 
1807-26 S, CoorER first Lines Sure. (ed. 5) 34 Hectic fever 
is more or less remittent, but never wholly intermittent. 

b. Belonging to or symptomatic of this fever. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 541 No hectique disposition upon 
the body so sapes away the strength thereof. 1651 DAVENANT 
Gondibert 1. v. (R.) The hectick heate Of Oswald’s blood 
doubled their pulses’ pace. 1807 CraBBe Par. Reg. ul. 923 
All the rose to one small spot withdrew: They call’d it 
hectic; *twas a fiery flush, 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic 
xiii, (1833) 326 This action on the lungs..oppresses them 
with a hectic cough. 1885 Epna Lyatt Gold. Days I. x. 283 
Like the hectic beauty of one dying of consumption. 

ce. Affected with hectic fever ; consumptive. 

1664 Phil. Trans, 1. 24 All of them in time .. become 
paralitick and dye hectick. 1771 Smottett Humph. Cl. 
(1820) roo Thin, puny, yellow, hectic figures. 1850 KincsLry 
Alt. Locke iv, A pretty, hectic girl of sixteen. 1860 Pizsse 
Lab. Chem. Wonders 54 Many young people with hectic 
cheeks. 

2. fig. a. Wasting, consuming. b. With refer- 
ence to the hectic flush. 

1603 FLorio Montaigne (1634) 495 All enjoyings are not 
alike. There are some hecticke, faint and languishing ones. 
1819 SHELLEY Ode IW. Wind 4 The leaves ., Yellow, and 
black, and pale, and hectic red. 1826 Mrs. Hemans for. 
Sanct. 1. xii, Day’s last hectic blush. 1886 DowbDEN Shelley 
1. iii. 99 Thrill with vehement and hectic feeling. 

+3. In etymological sense: Habitual, constitu- 
tional. Obs. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. ui. iii. (1851) 162 That hectick dis- 
position to evill, the source of all vice. 1654 H. L'EsTRANGE 
Chas. I (1655) 5 He seemed naturally to affect a majestique 
carelesnesse, which was so hectique, so habitual in him 
as [etc.]. { ¢ 

B. sd. (ellipt. use of the adj.) 1. A hectic fever. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. v. (Tollem. MS.), It 
helpep tisik and etik. c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 279 Or 
pe patient falle into etikis. 1519 Horman Vlg. 37 b, He is 
in an eticke or a consumption. 1602 SHaks. Hav. 1. iii. 
68 Like the Hecticke in my blood he rages, And thou must 
cure me. 1651 Wirttie tr. Prinerose’s Pop. Err. 11. 88 In 
them that have the consumption, the lungs especially are 
affected, and the whole body in hecticks. 1845 Bupp Dis. 
rag 237 She had much hectic and sweating. 

fg: 

c1430 Lyne. sof iii. 26 in Herrig’s Archiv LXXXV. 
25 With suche false etykes many man is shent. 1647 Case 
Kingdom 2 This heat of Presbytery proved .. an Hectique 
in the body Politique of Scotland. 1742 Younc N+. 7%. 1. 

Wishing, that constant hectic of a fool. 1879 Gero, 
ioe Theo. Such 30, 1 have often had the fools’ hectic of 
wishing about the unalterable. . 

2. A person affected with hectic fever; a con- 
sumptive person. 

a 1653 G. Daniet /dy/Zii. 126 The Hecticke has y*° Day 
To cease in, but drinks Marrow. 1687 Wittis Tunbridge 
in Hari. Mise. (1808) I. 587 As for hecticks, they are com- 
monly of afine texture of body. c 1800 K. WuitE Time 102 
The hectic, lull’d On Death’s Jean arm to rest. 

3. A hectic flush; ¢vavsf. a flush or heightened 
colour on the cheek; also fg. 

1768 SterNE Sent. Yourn. (1778) 1. 17 (Monk Calais), A 
hectic of a moment pass’d across his cheek. 1847 De 
Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun xvi. (1853) 41 One man’s cheek 
kindled with the hectic of sudden joy. 1890 W.C. Russece 
Ocean Trag. 111, xxxii, 193 Overhead the sky had fainted 
into a sickly hectic. 


HECTOMETRE. 


Hectical (he'ktikal), a. 
=Hecric a. (Zt, and fig.) 

1614 Wotton Let. to Sir E. Bacon 8 June in Relig. Wot- 
ton. (1685) 433, I will keep it from being hectical. 1626 
Jackson Creed vi. xii. § 6 Hecticall, pestilentiall, or other 
feevers. 1765 Huxuam in PAil. Trans. LV. 8 With the 
thin, tender, and hectical, it seldom agrees. 1806 Med. 
Frnt. XV. 568 The hectical symptoms precluded all hopes 
. from the trial of any other means. 


Hence He’etically adv. 


1761 JoHNSON Ascham Wks. IV. 635 He was for some 
years hectically feverish. 


+ Hective, a. Obs. [Altered from Hectic, or 
corresp. Fr., after adjs. in -IvE, as COsTIVE.] = 
HEctTIc a. 

1634 T. Jonnson Parey’s Chirurg. X. xxxi. (1678) 261 An 
hective Fever [la fiévre hectigue] easily follows upon these 
kinds of Wounds. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. 1.1. 55 

3eing guilty ofno Greek, and being demanded why it was 
called an hective fever; because, saith he, of an hecking 
cough which ever attendeth that disease. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 34% 5 Of a very spare and hective Constitution. 

Hecto-, hect-, a non-etymological contraction 
of Gr. éxaréy hundred, first used as a combining 
form in French words, esp. in the Metric system of 
weights and measures to express a hundred times 
the unit. 

Hectocotyl, -e (hektokp'til); also in L. form 
hectocotylus. Zool. [ad. mod.L. Hectocotylus, 
name given by Cuvier to what he took for a genus 
of parasitic worms (see def. below), f. HEcto- + Gr. 
KoTVAn small cup, hollow thing (cf. CoryLE 2 b).] 

A modified arm in male dibranchiate Cephalo- 
pods, which serves as a generative organ, and in 
some species is detached and remains in the pallial 
cavity of the female; in this position formerly mis- 
taken fora parasite, to which the name Hectocotylus 
octopodis was given by Cuvier. 

1854 Woopwarp Mollusca (1856) 65 Dr. Albert Kolliker 
has suggested that the real males .. are the hectocotyles, 
previously mistaken for parasitic worms. The hectocotyle 
of octopus granulatus was described by Cuvier, who 
obtained several specimens from octopods captured in the 
Mediterranean. 1877 Huxtrey Anat. [nv. Anim. viii. 538 
The male is very much smaller than the female, and gives 
rise toa Hectocotylus. 

Hence Hectoco'tylize v. ¢vans., (a) to convert or 
modify into a hectocotyle; (4) to impregnate with 
a hectocotyle. Hectocotyliza‘tion, the process of 
hectocotylizing. Hectoco'tylism, the formation 
of a hectocotyle. 

1870 NicHoLson Zoo/. 272 The arm so affected. .is said to 
be ‘hectocotylised’. 1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv. Anini. viii. 
530 The male Cephalopods are distinguished .. by the 
asymmetry of their arms, one or more of which, on one side, 
are peculiarly modified, or hectocotylised. /d7d. 534 There 
is thus a kind of hectocotylisation in the Tetrabranchiata. 
1878 Bett Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 327 This ‘hecto- 
cotylised arm’ is not developed, as are the others, by a pro- 
cess of free gemmation, but it is formed in a vesicle, from 
which it is not let loose till it is mature. /did. 386 Hecto- 
cotylism is the cause therefore of a functional adaptation. 

Hectogramme, -gram (he'ktogrem). [ad. 
F. hectogramme (gktogram): see Hecro- and 
GramMe, GRaM.] In the Metric system, a weight 
containing 100 grammes, or 3°52 0z. avoirdupois. 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 302 Hectogram=3 oz. 2 gros. 
I2°1 gr. 

Hectograph (hektograf), sd. Also hekto-. 
[f. Hxcro- + Gr. -ypapos writing.] An apparatus 
for multiplying copies of writing: = CHROMO- 
GRAPH 2. Also applied to the process of taking 
copies by means of this. 

1880 Printing Times 15 Feb. 43/2 A multiplying process 
based upon the use of the glue plate..used in the hektograph 
and other similar processes. 1882 77mes 13 Feb., The 
manner in which the political ‘hectograph’ manufactures, 
reproduces, and multiplies ‘ public opinion’. 1884 Standard 
6 May, The police discovered the first number of a new 
Socialist paper..printed by hectograph. 

Hence He'ctograph wv. zvans., to reproduce by 
means of the hectograph ; Hectogra‘phiec a., per- 
taining to, or produced by, the hectograph. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 18 Apr. 1/1 The hektographed resolu- 
tions of executive committees. Jb7d. 27 May 7/2 By means 
of hectographic placards. 1890 Times 27 Mar. 5/4 They 
had helped to hectograph this address to the Russian 


ople. 
"Hectoid (hektoid), a. [irreg. f. HEcT-10 + -orD.] 
Of a hectic appearance. 

1871 W. A. Hammonp Nervous Syst. I. xvi. (Cent.), The 
skin was red with a hectoid flush. 

Hectolitre, -liter (he‘ktolzto1). [F. /ecto- 
litre (gktol7tr): see Hecto- and Lirrr.] In the 
Metric system, a measure of capacity containing 
100 litres, or 3-531 cubic feet, or about 2} bushels. 

1810 Naval Chron, XXIV. 301 Hectolittre=2-9203 cubic 


feet. 1860 All Year Round No. 69. 448 A hectolitre con- 
tains a trifle more than a three-bushel English corn-sack. 


[f. as prec. +-AL.] 


1891 Daily News 31 Oct. 2/3 Russia has usually a crop of 


about 200 million hectolitres of oats. 

Hectometre, -meter (he'ktomitor). ([F. 
hectometre (gktomgtr): see Hecro- and MEtTke.] 
In the Metric system, a measure of length contain- 
ing 100 metres, or 328-0809 feet. 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 Hectometer, 100 a 
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HECTOR. 


Roscoe Elem. Chem. 24 The multiples of the metre .. are 
called decametres, hectometres, and kilometres. 

Hector (hektd1, sb. [L. Hector, Gr. "Exrwp, 
son of Priam and Hecuba, husband of Andromache, 
‘the prop or stay of Troy’; in origin, as adj. €erwp 
=holding fast, f. éxew to have, hold.] 

1. Name of a Trojan hero celebrated in the Iliad ; 
hence ¢vansf. A valiant warrior like Hector. 

1387 Trevisa Agden (Rolls) Il. 255 3if we wil mene 
pat bey beep.. hardy, we clepep hem //ectores. 1525 Lp. 
Berners Fyroiss. IL. exliii. (R.) Thus he [Duglas] went 
euer forwarde lyke a hardy Hector. 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen. VI, 164, Thys English Hector and marcial flower. 
1598 Suaks. Merry W.1. iii. 12 Said I well (bully Hector?). 
1621-51 Burton Anat, Mel. To Rdr. (1676) 18/1 Every 
Nation hath their Hectors, Scipios, Caesars and Alexanders. 

2. A swaggering fellow; a swash-buckler; a 
braggart, blusterer, bully. 

(Frequent in the second half of the 17th c. ; applied s/ec. 
to a set of disorderly young men who infested the streets of 
London. Cf. ‘Bully Hector’ 1598 in 1.) 

1655 Sir E. Nicuoras in NV. Papers (Camden) II. 256 The 
Earle of Anglesie and his two Hectors upon Sunday morn- 
ing last fought a duell with Collonel Dillan..and two Irishe 
Captains .. His Lordships Hectors had no hurt, and y* 
Irishe came of untoucht, a@1658 CLEVELAND Zo the Hec- 
tors x You Hectors ! tame Professors of the Sword! 1693 
Lurrrett Brief Rel. (1857) III. 2 On Sunday night last 3 
hectors came out of a tavern in Holborn, with their swords 
drawn, and began to break windows. @1716 BLackaLt Wks, 
(1723) I. 333 Surely this blustering Hector is not one of the 
Sons of Adam. 1849 Macautay /77st. Eng. iii. 1. 361 The 
Muns and Tityre Tus had given place to the Hectors, and 
the Hectors had been recently succeeded by the Scourers. 

3. Name of a species of butterfly (Pafpz/io Hector). 

1863 Woop ///ustr, Nat. Hist. U1. 508 The Hector forms 
a fine contrast to the preceding insect [the Sarpedon], its 
colours being almost wholly black and flaming crimson. 

Hence Hecto'rean, -ian a. [f. L. Hectore-us + 
-AN], belonging to Hector. He'ctorism, the 
quality or practice of a hector or bully. He‘ctorly 
a., of the nature of a hector, blustering, insolent. 
He‘ctorship, a trait characteristic of a hector. 

1715-20 Pore //iad xvii, 18 Warn’d to shun Hectorean 
force in vain. 1673 O. WaLker Zduc. (1677) 82 Men mis- 
like a vice for a seemingly-like but really-contrary virtue — 
as hectorisme for valour. 1675 J. Smirn Chr. Relig. 
Appeal u. 15 A desperate Principle of Hectorism, 1676 
SHADWELL V7rtu050 Iv. i. Wks. (1720) 375 My wife with a 
nectorly fellow here! a 1677 Barrow Sev. Wks. 1686 ITT, 
xxxi. 336 Presumptuous transgression of God’s law, (Hec- 
torly profaneness), 1858 CartyLe /redk. Gt, m1. x. (1872) 
I 108 His other Hectorships I will forget. 

Hector (hekt61), v. [f. prec. sb. (sense 2).] 

1. intr. To play the hector or bully; to brag, 
bluster, domineer. Also, ¢o hector it. 

1660 HICKERINGILL Famaica (1661) 80 For which he needs 
not venture life nor limb, Nor Hector it, nor list under Sir 
Hugh. 1681 — Def, Fullwood's Leges Angliz 5 While I 
hector and rant and call names. 1723 Swirt Sted/a at 
Wood-Park 6 Don Carlos made her chief director, That she 
might o’er the servants hector. 1764 Foorr Mayor of G.1. 
(1783) 25 She does now and then hector a little. 1863 
Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks, Char. vi. 145 John not only allows 
himself to be bamboozled, but ., to be hectored over. 1882 
Miss Brappon Mt, Royal ILI. vii. 141 He blustered and 
hectored as of old. 

2. trans, To intimidate by bluster or threats; to 
domineer over ; to bully; to bring or force out of 
or z¢to something by threats or insolence. 

1664 Perys Diavy 22 Feb., Our King did openly say .. 
that he would not be hectored out of his right and pre- 
eminencys by the King of France. 1670 DryDENn Cong. 
Granada it. i, But [Fortune] she’s a drudge, when hector’d 
by the Brave. 1722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 27 You 
shan't be hectored by him. 1749 Fietpinc Tom Yones x. 
viii, We are. .not to be hectored, and bullied, and beat into 
Compliance. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. II. 37, I was 
hectored and lectured in my own green-room, 1850 — 
Mahomet xxiii. (1853) 131 But suffers himself to be .. hec- 
tored out of his crafty policy. 

Hence He'ctoring v//. sb. amd PA/. a.; also 
He‘ctorer, one who hectors. 

1664 Butter Hud. i. i.352 The Hect’ring Kill-Cow Her- 
cules. 1678 Cupwortu /ntel/. Syst. 176 Ranting and hector- 
ing atheists. 1788T. Jerrerson W77?. (1859) II. 443 A mere 
piece of hectoring to frighten Russia. 1827 jy. Cooper 
Prairie I, xii. 175 Ah! you are a hectorer with the boys, 
when need calls! 1849 C. Bronte Shirley i, He grew a 
little insolent, [and] said rude things in a hectoring tone. 

Hectostere (he’ktostie1, Fr. gktostgr). [F. 
hectostere ; see Hecto-and Srere.] In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity containing roo steres, 


or 3531°65 cubic feet. (Little used even in Fr.) 

1864 in WEBSTER, 

Hecup, obs. form of Hiccup. 

Hed, hedd(e: see Han, Herp, Hing 2,1 

Hedder, obs. torm of Hratuer, Hirer, 

Heddir, obs. form of ADDER, 

¢1400 Afol. Loll. 97 Def heddir stuppend her 3eris. 

Heddle (he'd’l),s). Weaving. Also6 hedel(l)e, 
Sc. heidle, 8-9 hiddle, 9 ? dal. haddle. [app. 
:-OE. *hefedl, earlier form of hefeld: see 
Heatp.] In plural, The small cords (or in recent 
use, wires) through which the warp is passed ina 
loom after going through the reed, and by means 
of which the warp threads are separated into two 
sets so as to allow the passage of the shuttle bear- 
ing the weft, 
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A leaf of heddles consists of a set of parallel cords of the 
width of the webs stretched vertically between two horizon- 
tal shafts of wood, and forming in their centre loops or eyes 
through which the warp-threads pass. : K 

1513 Douctas nes vu. i. 29 With subtell slais and hir 
heidlis [x553 hedeles] sle, Rych len3e wobbis natly weiffis 
sche. 1523 SKELTON Garl. Laurel 791 To weve in the 
stoule some were full preste, With slaiis, with tavellis, with 
hedellis well drest. 1792 A. ApaM Rom. Antig. 523 The 
principal parts of the machinery of a loom, vulgarly called 
the Caam or Hiddles, composed of eyed or hooked threads, 
through which the warp passes. 1831 G. R. Porter S7/k 
Manuf. 215 The depression of each treadle will corre- 
spondingly influence the position of its heddle. 1875 Ure's 
Dict. Arts U1. 979 In every species of weaving. . the whole 
difference of pattern or effect is produced, either by the 
succession in which the threads of warp are introduced into 
the heddles, or by the succession in which those heddles 
are moved in the working. 

b. Comd.,asheddle-beam, -maker,-thread,-twine, 
-yarn ; heddle-eye, -hook, -lever: see quots. 

1794 A. Martin Agric. Surv. Renfr. 257 (Jam.) Heddles 
..are made of very strong thread called heddle-twine. 
1852 AppLeToON Dict. Mech. 257 The heddle-beam. 1864 
Wensster, /eddle-eye, the eye or loop formed in each 
heddle to receive a warp-thread. 1875 Knicut Dict, Mech., 
Heddle-hook, a hook used in heddling the warp-threads. 
1885 G. A. Grierson Bihar Peas. Life 74 Heddle-levers .. 
the upper levers to which the heddles are attached. 

Hence Heddle v. ¢vans., to draw (warp-threads) 
through the eyes of a heddle. 

1864 WessTER, Heddling. 1875 [see b above]. 

Heddre, var. Eppre Oés., bloodvessel, vein. 

a1300 Vox §& Wolf 43 in Hazl. £. P. P. I. 59 Hy ne 
mi3tte non lengour libe, Bote here heddre were i-take. 

+Hede. Os. Also hed. [ME. hede:—OE. 
type *hédu (acc. h&de) fem., beside hdd masc. ; 
corresp. to MHG. hezt fem., OHG. hazt, hezt, m. 
and f., ‘person, order, rank, position’, Goth. hazdus, 
masc., ‘manner, way’. See Han sd., -HEAD suffix.] 

1. Rank, order, condition, quality. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21220 [Barnabas] wan vn-to pe apostlis 
hede. /ézd. 21700 Suld haf pe preistes hede wit dome. 
a1400 Sir Perc. 1103 Blode rede was his stede, His aktone 
and his other wede, His cote of the same hede. 

2. By entering into combination with qualifying 
adj., or with sb., it became a suffix, ME. -ede, 
mod.Eng, -head, Sc. -hetd : see -HEAD, 

azroo O. E. Chron. an. 1070 Purh heora druncen hed on 
an nibt for beernde pa cyrce. c1z50 Gen. & Ex. 56 On 
mi3t and on godfulhed. 07d. 1852 Sichem tok hire maiden- 
hed. a@1300 Cursor M. 6949 (Gitt.) His sone Elyazar was 
neist, And bar pe state of his fadir hede. c1440 Hy_ton 
Scala Perf. (1494) u. xlvi, The fairhede of angels. 1535 
CovEeRDALE Zech, xi. 14 The brotherheade betwixte Iuda 
and Israel. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poeste (Arb.) 54 Chyldheid. 

Hede, obs. form of Htap, Herp. 

Hedell, Heden, obs. ff. Hipst, HEATHEN. 

Hedenbergite (he dénbaigait). Ain. [Named 
by Berzelius, 1819, after Ludwig Hedenberg : see 
-1TE.] A black crystalline variety of PYROXENE. 

1822 CLEAVELAND Ji. 615 Hedenbergite. . occurs inmasses 
composed of shining plates. 1868 Dana M7zn, (ed. 5) 215 
Iron-lime pyroxene ; hedenbergite. 

Hedeous, -ows, obs. forms ef H1pEous. 


Heder (hide1). dial. Also 6-7 hidder, 8 
heeder. [f. He +(?) Deer: cf. SHEDER:] A male 
sheep ; sfec. one from eight or nine months old till 
its first shearing. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Sept. 211 He would haue de- 
uoured both hidder & shidder [g/oss. He & she, Male and 
Female]. 1633 J. Fisner Azmus Troes in. ix. in Hazl. 
Dodsley X11. 507 Hidder, eke, and shidder. 1799 A. Younc 
Agric. Linc. 235 (E. D.S.) They are forced to sell their 
heeders, and joist their sheeders in the spring. 1851 ¥rn/. 
R. Agric. Soc. X11. 11.333 A lamb eight or nine months old, 
and until his first shearing, is called a ‘ heder’ or ‘sheder’.. 
or ‘lamb-hog’. /dzd. 341 The ‘ hedler’ hogs being grazed on 
the seeds, and the ‘sheders’ on grass, 


Heder, obs. form of HitTHERr. 


Hederaceous (hedéra‘fas), a. [f. L. hederdce- 
us, f. hedera ivy.) Pertaining or allied to ivy. 

1727 Batvey vol. II, Hederaceous, of or belonging to Ivy. 
1755 in JOHNSON. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Hence Hedera‘ceously adv., after the manner 
of ivy. 

1683 Phil. Trans, XI11.107 Many several sorts growing 
up Hederaciously together, 

Hederal (he-déral), a. [f. L. heder-a ivy + -au.] 
Of or pertaining to ivy. 

1656 BLount Glossogr. s.v., The Hederal Crown or Gar- 
land was given to Poets, and excellent Musitians. 1706 in 
Puituies (ed, Kersey), 1721 in Battey. Hence in mod. Dicts, 
_Hederated (he'dére'téd), a, [f. L. hederat-us 
in same sense (f. Aedera ivy) + -ED.] Adorned or 
crowned with ivy. 

a1661 Futter Worthies, Yorkshire ui. (1662) 207 He 
[Gower] appeareth there neither laureated nor hederated 
Poet..but only rosated, having a Chaplet of four Roses 
about his head. 

Hederic (hide'rik), a. Chem. [f. L. heder-aivy+ 
-Ic.] Of or pertainiag to ivy; as in Hederic acid. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. II. 138 Hederic acid, an 
acid contained, according to Posselt (Ann. Ch, Pharm. Ixix. 
62) in the seeds of ivy (Hedera helix)..It appears to belong 
to the family of the tannic acids. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hederic acid., consists of colourless bitter crystals, soluble 
in alcohol, but insoluble in water and ether. 
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Hederi‘ferous, a. [f. L. hedera ivy + -FEROUS.] 
Bearing or producing ivy. 
1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1721in Baitey. In mod. Dicts. 


He'deriform, z. [ad. medical L. hederiform- 
zs, f. hedera ivy +forma: see -FoRM. Cf. F. hédé- 
riforme.| Resembling ivy. 

1656 Biount Glossogr. s.v. Vein, Hederiform vein, a 


certaine veine which passes down along by the sides of the 
womb, 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex, . 

Hederi‘gerent, a. [f. L. hederiger ivy-bear- 
ing + -ENT, after L. gerent-em bearing.] Bearing 
or wearing ivy. 

1871 M. Cotuns Myg. § Merch. III. iii. 96 The hederi- 
gerent Maenads of old. a1876 — Th. in my Gard. (1880) 
1. 269 Nymphs, hederigerant, wine that’s refrigerant, These 
are the joy of the poets and gods. 

Hederine (he‘dérain). Chem. [mod. f. L. he- 
dera ivy +-INE; in F. hédérine.] A bitter alkaloid 
obtained from the seeds of the ivy. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. I11. 138. _ 

Hence Hederi-nic = Hederic (acid). 

Hederose, a. [ad. L. hederos-us, f. hedera 
ivy : see -OSE.] 

1727 Baitey vol. II, Hederose, full of Ivy. In mod. Dicts. 

edge (hedz), sd. Forms: 1 *hecg (dat. 
hegge), 3-6 hegge, 4 hegg, 5-6 hege, 6 Sc. haige, 
5 hedche, 7 hedg, 4-hedge ; 8. 4-Gheg. [OE. 
*hece, heeg str. fem., corresp. to EFris. hegge, 
MDnu. hegghe, Du. hegge, heg, OHG. hegga, hecka 
(MHG. hegee, hecke, Ger. hecke) :—OTeut. *hagya- ; 
a deriv. of the same root as OE. haga Haw s0.1 
and hege Hay sb.2 Cf. also Hae 56.2 

1. A row of bushes or low trees (e.g. hawthorn, 
or privet) planted closely to form a boundary be- 
tween pieces of land or at the sides of a road: the 
usual form of fence in England. 

A hedge is called guickset or dead according as it is planted 
of living or dead plants. (See these adjs.) 

785, Charter in Cart. Sax. (Birch) I. 339 AZt bere lange 
hegge znde. 855 O. £. Chron. an. 547 He zetimbrade 
Bebban burh, sy wes czrost mid hegge be tined. a@x250 
Owl & Night. 17 Pe nihtegale .. sat up one faire bo3e .. In 
ore waste tick hegge. 1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 211 Hii come 
among narwe heggys. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 16428 Any leues or rotes sep, Pat henged on heg or 
on hep, 1382 Wycuir £cc/. x. 8 Who scatereth the hegg 
[1388 hegge]. 1382 — Mark xii, 1 A man plauntide a vyne- 
3erd, and puttide aboute an hegge. c1440 Promp. Parv. 
232/t Hedge (K., S. hegge), sefes. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
xxx. (Arb.) 75 The serpent stode in an hedche. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 180/1 Hege, wo¢ a garthe. 1508 Dunsar Goldynx 
Targe 34 On every syde the hegies raise on hicht. 1508 
— Tua Mariit Wemen 13 That in haist to the hege so 
hard I inthrang. 1550 CrowLtey Zfzgr. 10b, Two beggars 
that vnder an hedge sate, 1556 Ch7on, Gr. Friars (Camden) 
59 The commyns..within the realme ryssyd and pullyd up 
heggys and palys. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Hus. ut. 
(1586) sob, Columella .. preferreth the quickeset hedge be- 
fore the deade. 1653 WALTON A xe7er ii. 62 But turn out of 
the way..towards yonder high hedg. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. 
fist. (1776) V. 142 To take shelter in the first tree or hedge 
that offers. 1806 ForsytH Beauties Scotl. 1V. 73 Hedge 
and ditch is the most common mode of fencing property, 
1826-44 Loupon Eucycl. Agric. 475 Dead hedges .. are 
principally intended for temporary purposes. 

b. Locally or spec. applied to other fences. 

1850 Beck's Florist 25 If we examine the stone walls, or, 
as they are called, ‘hedges’. 1868 Kirk Chas. Bold Il. v. 
iii. 428 The Burgundians erected a palisade, called in the 
military language of the time a ‘ Boden *, 1887 Hart Caine 
Deemster xvi, One .. had jumped to the top of the broad 
turf hedge. 

2. A fishing weir of faggots or of wattle-work, 

1653 WALTON Angler vi. 135 They [salmon] will force 
themselves over the tops of Weirs, or Hedges, or stops in 
the water. 1714 Actx Geo. J, Stat. nm. c. 18 § 14 If any 
person..make, erect, or set any bank, dam, hedge or stank, 
net or nets, cross the said rivers or any part thereof. 

3. transf. Said of any line or array of objects 
forming a barrier, boundary, or partition. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss, I, cxxx. 157 The frenche kynge 
wolde fayne haue come thyder. . but there was a great hedge 
levrand’haye) of archers before hym, 1578 Banister Hist. 
Mant, 10 A [Processe]..which..into the nostrels discend- 
yng, constituteth the hedge, or partition of the nose. 1617 
Moryson /77%. 11. 95 These three Countries being an hedge 
betweene the English Pale, and the North. 1638 Sir T. 
Hersert 77av, (ed. 2) 183 Towring in a hedge of hills from 
Armenia to the furthest part of Indya. 1808 Scorr Maz- 
mion Vi. xviii, Flashing on the hedge of spears. 1835 Hr, 
Martineau A wfobiog: (1877) Il. 121 Hedges of police from 
our little street to the gates of the Abbey. 

4. transf. and fig. A barrier, limit, defence; a 
means of protection or defence. 

1340 Ayend. 240 Hardnesse of liue pet is a strang heg aye 

wyckede bestes. c 1380 Wyciir Ser. Sel. Wks. III, 29 

s was Poul constreyned to crepe out of his hegge, and 

olde pe sect of Crist, forsakinge pe sect of Pharisees, 1526 
Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 65 As hedges, or stoppes to 
lette those thynges that myght hurt perfeccyon. 161 
Moryson /¢7m. 11. 72 It might appeare by that hedge whi 
he diligently put to all his answers, that he spake .. only to 
cleere himselfe. 1649 Belfast Presbytery in Milton's Wks. 
(7851) II. 550 Their strong oppositions to Presbyterial 
Government (the Hedg and Bulwark of Religion). 1825 Scorr 
Fru. 19 Dec., He talks of..making sales of our interest., 
which would put a hedge round his finances. 1879 FARRAR 
St, Paul 1.148 The Pharisees regarded it as the main func- 
tion of their existence to raise a hedge around the Law. 

5. spec. Betting. [f. HepGx v. 8.) The act of 
hedging ; a means of hedging. 


HEDGE. 


1736 Frevpinc Pasguin 1. i, S, That's laying against 
yourself, Mr. Trapwit. 7. I love ahedge, sir. 1801 Sfort- 
ing Mag. XVI\I. 100 To make a hedge; to secure a bet, 
or wager, laid on one side, by taking the odds on the other. 
1805 WiINDHAM Seeches Pari. 26 Mar. (1812) II. 298 What, 
in the sporting language was called ‘a hedge’, the effect of 
which was, that there was a chance the Right Honourable 
Gentleman would at all events win. 1857 Hucues Tov 
Brown 1. viii, The horse is no use to you. He won't win, 
but I want him as a hedge. 

6. Phrases and proverbs. a. Zo hang (be hung) 
on (in) the hedge: to be put on one side, to be ‘ on 
the shelf’. Zo be on the right (better, safer) or 


wrong side of the hedge: to be in a right or wrong 


position. Zo take a sheet off a hedge: to steal 
openly. Zotake hedge: todepart. The only stick 


left in one’s hedge: one’s only resource. By hedge 
or by stile (see quot. 1700). Zo be on the hedge= 
to ‘sit on the fence’. 

c1510 Hickscorner 17 Ye whan my soule hangeth on the 
hedge cast stones. 1600 Hortanp Livy ixix. Epit. 1246 
One who ever loved to be on the better side of the hedge 
[L. secundam fortunam transire], 1630 R. Fohnson's 
Kinga. § Commw, 27 He durst as well take a sheet of an 
hedge, as come within the cracke of a pistoll. 1638 Forp 
Lady's Trial 1. ii, They durst not give the souse, And so 
took hedge. a@x164x Br. Mountacu Acts & Mon. (1642) 64 
That much talked of, and employed distinction .. of implicite, 
and explicite, faith .. may be hanged on the hedge, for any 
useis of it. 1644 Vicars Fehovah-Fireh 196 Those two Reg- 
ments were the onely stick they now had left in their hedge. 
1653 Baxter Worc. Petit. Def. 24 If you say, We have 
too much in any of these particulars; then we are on the 
safer side the hedge. 1666 Pepys Diary 27 Oct., The busi- 
ness of money hangs in the hedge. a@17oo B, E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, By Hedge or by Style, by Hook or by Crook. 
1816 Ainswortu Lat. Dict. s.v.,'To be on the wrong side of 
the hedge, or mistaken, hadlucinor, erro. 

b. Other locutions of obvious meaning. 

1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 56 Where the hedge is 
lowest, men maie soonest ouer. 1563 Win3ET Wks. (1888) 
II. 54 The serpent sal byte him quha cuttis the haige. 1591 
Lyty Zxndym. 1. iii, Some men may better steale a horse, 
then another looke over the hedge. a 1656 Br. Hatt Rem. 
Wks. (1660) 223 Men are still apt to climb over the hedg 
where it is lowest. 1869 Hazutr Prov. 201 Hedges have 
eyes and walls have ears. 1892 Daily News 4 July 3/1 The 
fog.. hanging like a heavy pall ‘as thick as a hedge’. 

7. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., ‘ of or for 
a hedge’, as hedge-bottont, -cricket, -fence, -flower, 
Sruit, -knife,-plant,-sctssors,-shears, -spade, -stake, 
-tree, -weed. b. objective and obj. gen., as hedge- 
breaker, -breaking, -clipper, -cutter, -cutting, 
-maker. ©, instrumental, as hedge-bound. 

1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodies 1. xxxvi. (1645) 386 Hares..hide 
themselves in *hedge bottomes, or in woods, 1816 Azms- 
worth's Lat. Dict. s.v., She lays her eggs in hedge bottoms. 
1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 62 As *hedge-breakers or 
breakers of the peace they put them in the stockes. 1785 
J. Putuirs Treat. Inland Navig. 19 Poor people who now 
destroy all the hedges .. will find *hedge-breaking a losing 
trade. 1871 W. H. Beever Daily Life Farm i, 6 Heaps of 
fire-wood and *hedge-clippings. 160x Suaxs. Ad/’s Welliv. 
i. 2 He can come no other way but by this *hedge corner. 
1826-44 Loupon Excycl. Agric. 475 *Hedge fences are of 
two kinds: either..of dead materials, or..of living plants. 
@1774 Harte Exudogius in Chalmers Eng. Poets (1810) XVI. 
386 Beck'd. . With poor *hedge-flow’rs. 1647 TRAPP Cow. 
Matt. xv. 27 Those that are hunger-starved are glad to feed 
upon *hedge-fruit. 1846 WorcesTER, *Hedge-knife, an in- 
strument for trimming hedges. 14.. om. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
697/21 Hic septor, a *hegmaker. 1758 Bortase Wat. Hist. 
Cornwall 229 Hill and *hedge plants. 1887 Gardening 
to Dec, 553/2 Laurustinus is used here largely as a hedge 
plant, 1833 J. Hotrann Manuf. Metal II, 44 [Pruning in- 
struments] resembling common *hedge-shears, 1602 22d Pt. 
Return fr. Parnass. i. ii. 326 They haue some of them beene 
the old *hedgstakes of the presse. 1843 Zoologist 1. 97, 
I generally have a stout hedge-stake or clothes-prop to try 
the soundings with. 161 Cotcr., Marmaux, Arbres mar., 
*Hedge-trees, wild trees. 1591 F’. Sparry tr. Cattan’s Geo- 
mancie 73 A number of thieves and *hedge walkers. 1844 
H. Srernens Bk. of Farm (1871) IL. 473 A small useful im- 
plement is the *hedge weed-hook... which pulls out the weeds 
between the hedge-roots. 1866 Zvreas. Bot. 1064/1 Sisyi- 
brium officinale..a common *hedge-weed. ; 

8. a. Born, brought up, habitually sleeping, 
sheltering, or plying their trade under hedges, or 
by the road-side (and hence used generally as an 
attribute expressing contempt), as hedge-bantling, 
-brat, -chaplain, -curate, -doctor, -lawyer, -parson, 
-player, -poet, -wench, -whore, etc. Also HEDGE- 
priest, b. Done, performed, produced, worked, 
under a hedge, in by-ways, or clandestinely, as 
hedge-marriage, -notes, -press, -rimes. ©. Of such 
kind as is met with by the way-side; of mean, in- 
ferior, ‘common ’, ‘third-rate’ quality, and generally 
as a contemptuous adjunct, as /hedge-alehouse, 
-inn, -lodging, -tavern, -wine, etc. Also HEDGE- 
SCHOOL. 

c1530 yl of Breyntfora’s Test. 331 A hedge Curat, with 
as moche wit asacalf. 1546 Bate Eng. Votaries u, (1550) 
Liij, They .. continued vnder the slender name of secular 
priests or hedge chaplains. 1583 StanyHurst “eis 1v. 
(Arb.) 108 A runnagat hedgebrat. 1590 R. W. 3 Lads. § 3 
Ladies Lond. in Hazl. Dodsley Nias This blindfold 
buzzardly hedge-wench, 1641 Brome Yovial Crew v. Wks. 
1873 III. 435 Hedge-birds said you? Hedge Lady-birds, 
Hedge Cavaliers, Hedge Souldier, Hedge Lawyer, Hedge 
Fidlers, Hedge Poet, Hedge Players, and a Hedge Priest 
among’em. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat, Unl. § 804. 
251 Hee doth not rashly yenture upon the cure (as Quack- 
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salvers, and Hedg-doctors are wont). 1711 Swirt Rem. Let. 
to 7 Lds, Wks. 1814 1V. 196 These hedge-writers (a phrase 
I unwillingly lend him, because it cost me some pains to 
invent)seldom speak a word against any of the late ministry. 
1738 THYER in Byron's Rem. (1856) IL. 1. 198, 1 find your 
curiosity tempted into a hedge bookseller’s in some bye-lane. 
175 SMOLLETT Per. Pic, Ixxxvii. (1779) 1V. 34 This hedge 
inamorata. 1815 Scorr Guy M. xxxi, She ran out into 
a horrid description of a hedge-ruffian, 1822 — Niged xvii, 
A hedge-parson, or buckle-beggar, as that order of priest- 
hood has been irreverently termed. 1855 Mrs, GASKELL 
North & S. (ed. 2) 1. 183 Not hedge-lawyers, as Captain 
Lennox used to call those men in his company who ques- 
tioned and would know the reason for every order. 

b. @1667 Cowley Answ. Verses fr. Fersey 13 Such Base, 
Rough, Crabbed, Hedge-Rhimes, as ev’n set the Hearers 
Ears on Edge. 1679 Mutcravr Ess. Sat, in Dryden's 
Wks. (1821) XIII. 53 When they began to be somewhat 
better bred. .they left these hedge-notes for another sort of 
poem, somewhat polished. 1724 Swirr Drafier's Lett. 
Wks. 1755 V. 11. 7 Corrector of a hedge-press in some blind 
alley about Little Britain. 1847-78 HattiwELi, Hedge- 
marriage, a secret clandestine marriage. orth. 

Cc. 1594 Nasue Terrors Nt. Wks, 1883-4 III. 267 Hedge 
wineand leane mutton, 1688 SHADWELL Sg”. Adsatia 1. i, Is 
not rich generous wine better than your poor Hedge-Wine 
stum’d? @z700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hedge-Tavern or 
Ale-house, a Jilting, Sharping Tavern, or Blind Alehouse. 
171x Swirt Lett. (1767) III. 203, I was forced to go to 
a little hedge place for my dinner. 1748 SMOLLETT Xod. 
Rand. (1812) 1. 38 A small hedge alehouse. 1816 Scotr 
Fam. Lett. 26 Aug. (1894) I. xii. 368 Otterbourne..is an in- 
different sort of hedge inn. 

d. Hence passing into an adj. with sense ‘ Mean, 


third-rate, paltry, despicable, rascally’. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden Wks. 1883-4 III. 38 Rascally 
hedge rak’t vp termes. @ 1734 Nortu Axam. 11, vili. § 78 
(1740) 643 These are hedge Objections. When nothing can 
be said against the Matter, they fall upon the Manner, and 
in Circumstances not material. @ 1745 Swirt (J.), The clergy 
do much better than a little hedge, contemptible, illiterate 
vicar can be presumed to do. 

9. Special combs. : hedge-accentor, the hedge- 
sparrow; + hedge-binding, something used to 
bind together the bushes composing a hedge ; 
hedge-born Zf/. a., born under a hedge, of low 
or mean birth ; hedge-brow (see quot.) ; hedge- 
bush, a bush used to make a hedge, sfec. haw- 
thorn; hedge-carpenter, one whose business is to 
repair fences; so hedge-carpentering ; hedge- 
chafer, the cockchafer ; hedge-chanter,-chat, the 
hedge-sparrow; hedge-crocus, an itinerant quack- 
doctor: see Crocus 4; hedge-fight, a fight under 
cover of hedges or other shelters, as opposed to a 
pitched battle; hedge-fire, firing from a hedge ; 
+hedge-frog, a toad; hedge-green, the green 
headland in a ploughed field ; hedge-hook, a bill- 
hook for trimming hedges; hedge-planter, ‘a 
frame for holding plants in order as to distance and 
position while being set in the furrow prepared for 
them’ (Knight Dict. Mech. 1875); hedge-popping, 
shooting from behind a hedge; hedge-pulling, 
the pulling of firewood out of a hedge ; hedge-rise 
(see quot.); hedge-rustic, the moth Luperina 
Cespitis ; hedge-shrew, ?the shrew-mouse ; hedge- 
warbler, the hedge-sparrow ; hedge-wise adv., in 
the fashion of a hedge. Also HEDGE-BILL, etc. 

@ 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, * Hedge-accentor, the hedge- 
sparrow. 1611 Beaum. & Fi. Kut. Burn. Pestle u. iv, He 
came and basted me with a *hedge-binding. 1591 SHAKs. 
1 Hen. VI, w.i. 43 Like a *Hedge-borne Swaine, That doth 
presume to boast of Gentle blood. 1750 W. Extis A/od. 
Hlusé. I. 1. 37 (E. D. S.) Where bushes, or other trumpery, 
that grew near hedges, have been grubbed up, which we call 
*hedge-brows. 1576 FLeminG Panopl. Epist. 351 The prick- 
ing Blackthorne, the *hedge bushe, the Bryer, the bramble. 
1859 W.S. Coteman Woodlands (1862) 38 The Maple, from 
its valuable qualities as a hedge-bush. 1888 T. Harpy 
Wessex T. 1. 29 ‘You may generally tell what a man is 
by his claws’, observed the *hedge-carpenter, looking at his 
own hands. 1878 Jerreries Gamekeeper at H. ili. 55 
*Hedge-carpentering was..a distinct business, followed by 
one or two men in every locality. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) I. 79 Rooks are fond of the eruce of the *hedge-chafer. 
1882 A. Hersurn in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1X. No. 3. 504 
The Redbreast and *Hedgechanter were plentiful. 1821 
Crare Vill. Minstr. 1. 91 No music’s heard the fields 
among; Save where the *hedge-chats chittering play. 1851 
Mayuew Lond. Labour 1. 424 *Hedge crocusses—men who 
sell corn salve, or ‘ four pills a penny ’, to cure anything, and 
go from house to house in the country. 1724 De For Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 213 It was a kind of a *hedge-fight, for 
neither army was drawn out in the field... They cet twice 
through the town..and in the hedges and lanes with exceed- 
ing fury. 1859 TENNENT Cey/on II. vin. v. 372 A *hedge- 
fire of musketry was kept up in the rear of the terrified 
elephants. 1580 Hottysanp Tveas. Fr. Tong, Vn verdier 
.. akinde of tode or *hedge frogge, 1601 Hottanp Pliny 
II. 450 The hedge frog, otherwise called a toad. 21732 W. 
Exus Gloss. to Pract. Farmer s.v.Baulks of grass (E.D.S.), 
Those which some call *hedge-greens ; they lie next to the 
hedges in ploughed fields, and serve to turn the plough- 
horses on. 1890 Sale Catal. Suffield House near Derby, 
*Hedge hook and mittens. 1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. 
Sports 1. 1. i. § 5. 8 Some *hedge-popping boy is made to 
bear the blame. 1887 C. J, R. Turner Vagrants § Vagrancy 
205 Six women were in the year 1800 stripped to the waist 
and flogged .. for ‘*hedge pulling’ under the Acts of 1766 
and 1768. 1828 Craven Dial., *Hedge-rise, underwood for 
making hedges, 1862 E, Newman Brit. Moths (1874) 297 
The *Hedge Rustic. .appears on the wing in August. 184 
BROWNING ie Passes Concl. 12 But winter hastens at 
summer's end, And fire-fly, *hedge-shrew, lob-worm, pray, 
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How fare they? x77 sted Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) I. 
179 *Hedge Warbler. Hedge Sparrow. 1727 BrapLey Fawr, 
Dict. sv. Garden fences, Rather to be handprun’d with a 
Knife than clipt or struck up *Hedgewise with a Hook. 

10. In names of plants and fruits growing in 
hedges, as hedge-apple, -mallow, -nut, -pear, -rose ; 
hedge-bedstraw, the white-flowered species, Ga- 
fium Mollugo; hedge-bell(s, hedge-bindweed, 
the Greater Bindweed, Convolvulus (or Calystegia) 
septune; also erron. the Field Bindweed, C.arven- 
sts; thedge fumitory, Corydalis claviculata ; 
hedge-garlic, Sesymbrium Alliaria (Alliaria 
officinalis), also called garlic mustard, a common 
cruciferous weed with an odour like garlic; hedge- 
laurel, name of various species of L7t/osporum, a 
genus of shrubs or small trees found in Australia 
and New Zealand; hedge-maids, a local name 
of Ground Ivy = haymazds ; hedge-mushroom, 
Agaricus arvensis; hedge-mustard, the cruci- 
ferous plant S¢symbrzum officinale, a common weed 
with small yellow flowers; also applied to plants 
of the genus Lrysimum ; hedge-nettle, name for 
labiate plants of the genus Stachys, esp..S. sylvatica, 
also called hedge woundwort; hedge-parsley, 
common name of the genus Zori/is, esp. Z. An- 
thriscus, an umbelliferous weed with finely-divided 
leaves ; also applied to various species of Cazcalis ; 
hedge-peak, -pick, -speak, local names for the 
wild hep, the fruit of the dog-rose; also for the 
sloe, esp. a small kind of sloe; hedge pink, 
the Soapwort, Saponaria officinalis ; hedge-taper, 
the Great Mullein = Hag-rarEer ; hedge-thorn, 
a thorn-bush growing in a hedge, esp. the haw- 
thorn; hedge-vine (eg-vine), name given by 
Turner to Clematis Vitalba; hedge violet, Viola 
sylvatica; hedge woundwort, Stachys sylvatica. 

1617 MinsuEu Ductor, *Hedge-apple .. Vi{de] Crab, or 
Arbut. 1597 GERARDE Heréad ui. cccxvil. (1633) 863 Called 
in English Bindeweed and *Hedgebels. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 
I, xv. 24 Henfoote or *hedge Fumeterre..is of the same 
nature and vertue as the other Fumeterre. 1836 Penny 
Cycl. V. 251 The common *hedge mallow. 1671 SALMON 
Syn. Med. wi. xxii. 399 *Hedge Mustard .. opens the 
Lungs, and cures an old cough. 1678 LirrLeton Lat. Dict, 
*Hedge-nettle, Galeopsis. 1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. iv. 
45 Strong smelling and stinking as hedge nettle. 1620 
VENNER Vza Recta vii. 127 The common *Hedge, or Hasell- 
nut. 1830 Withering’s’ Brit. Plants (1845) 143 Torilis 
anthriscus, Upright *Hedge-parsley. 1889 JEFFERIES eld 
& Hedgerow 159 The broad hedge-parsley leaves, tunnelled 
by leaf-miners. 3690 J. Taytor (Water P.) Wks, (N.), The 
bullesse, *hedg-peake, hips, and hawes, and sloes, Attend 
his appetite where e’er he goes, 1678 E. Howarp Max of 
Newmarket (N.), I judge it is with men as it is with plants ; 
take one that blossoms too soon, ’t will starve a sloe or 
hedg-peake. a@1722 ListE Observ. Husb. (1757) 432 The 
slow, or hedge-peak-bush is apt to die in the hill country. 
1609 Sir R. Survey in Hard. Misc. (Malh.) III. 95 Their 
victuals .. are acorns and *hedge-pears. 1875 TENNYSON 
Q. Mary i. iv, Like the wild *hedge-rose Of a soft winter, 
possible, not probable. 1847-78 HaLvLIwE Lt, */Tedge-speaks, 
hips. Glouc. 1855 Househ. Words X. 172 That's the very bush 
. .it’s grow’d to almost a tree, and bears hedge-speakes. 1893 
Wiltsh, Gloss. sv. Sloe, In N, Wilts, at Huish, Sléxs are 
large and Hedge-spedks small. 1585 Lurron Thous, Notable 
TA. (x601) 2 An hearb called Mullen, some calls it *Hedge 
taper. 1640 Parkinson Z7heat. Bot. 1026 The Hawthorne 
is called.. Hawthorne or *Hedgethorne, Whitethorne and 
May or May-bush. 1548 TurnER Names of Herbes (1881) 
8x It maye be called in Englishe *Heguine or Downiuine. 

Hedge, v. Forms: 4-5 hegge(n, -yn, 5 
hedgyn, 5-6 hege, 6- hedge. [f. HEDGE s0.] 

1. ¢vans. To surround with a hedge or fence as a 
boundary, or for purposes of defence. Also with 
in, about. To hedge off: to fence off with a hedge. 

[c 1000 Rectitud. Sing. Pers. c. 2 in Schmid Gesetze 372 On 
sumon he sceal.. bytlian, and burh hegezian.] 1388 Wyciir 
Matt. xxi. 33 An hosebonde ntan. .plauntide a vyn3erd, and 
heggide it aboute. c1449 Pecock Refr, v. vi. 517 Heggis 
and wardis..for to close and kepeand hegge yn. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 180/1 To Hege, ui to close. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 53b, Defensed & hedged about with the 
sacramentes of Chrystes chirche. 1652 AsHmMoLEe 7/eat. 
Chem. 214 Heggyd and dychyd to make yt sure and strong. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India § P. 37 Pallisadoes .. hedge in 
at least a Mile of ground. 1755 SMoLLetTt QOv7-x, (1803) I, 233 
Till you hedge in the sky, the starlings will fly. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat, (1799) 1. 443 In need 
of being watered, and of being hedged round. 1 
Advance (Chicago) 14 Jan. 58/3 A portion of the home-par 
is hedged-off for her particular diversions. 

2. intr. or absol, To construct hedges or fences. 

1393 Lanai. P. PZ. C. vi. 19 Heggen oper harwen . ober 
swyn oper gees dryue. c1440 Promp. Parv. 232/2 Hedgyn, 
or make an hedge .. sefio. 1573 Tusser Husd, xx. (1878) 
59 No season to hedge. @1845 Hoop Lay of Ladourer ii, 
To hedge, or dig the ditch. 

3. trans. To shape (trees) to form hedges. _ 

1765 Eart Happincton Jorest-trees 15 The hedging of 
trees, in my opinion, takes away much of the beauty they 
have in their natural shape. : 

b. To arrange so as to forma barrier. 

1812 Examiner 25 May 332/1 As well. .oppose the inunda- 
tions of the mountain torrent by hedging up piles of chaff. 
1868 MenKEN /1/elicia 15, I know that ye [Philistines] are 
hedged on the borders of my path. 

+4. fig. To bound, limit, define. Ods. 

c1440 York Myst. xli, 206 The lawe is hedgyd for theme 
right playn, That they muste be puryfied agayne. 55x T. 
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HEDGE. 


Wuson Logike (1567) 74b, For, this worde [wife] in the 
firste Proposicion, is hedged with her circumstaunce, that is 
to saie, adultrie, whiche causeth diuorcement. 

5. To surround as with a hedge or fence. Also 
with z, about, around. 

¢1500 Babees Book 375 The ffirst cours: brawne, with the 
bory shed, lying in a felde, hegge about with a scriptur, 
sayng on this wyse; Welcombe you bretheren godely in this 
hall. 158x Sipney Asty. §& Sted/alxxv, The floure-de-luce. . 
strongly hedg’d of bloudy lyons’ pawes. 1595 SHAKS. 
Yohn u. i. 26 England hedg’d in with the maine, ‘That 
Water-walled Bulwarke. 1602 — Hawz. 1v. v. 123 There's 
such Diuinity doth hedge a King. 1659 D. Pett /mfr. 
Sea 36 note, They would hedge him about with Pearl. 1710 
STEELE Yatler No. 197 P 3 Hedged in by Logical ‘Terms. 
1894 Nature 26 July 295 A pursuit which is further hedged 
about with a formidable and unwieldy terminology. 

b. To hem zz, so as to prevent escape or free 
movement; to confine, restrict. 

1549 Latimer 1st Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 27, I will 
hedge strongly thy waye. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 2 The 
Duke .. seeyng all the country ready set to hedge him in. 
1596 Suaks. Merch. V.u. i. 18 If my Father had not scanted 
me, And hedg'd me by his wit to yeelde my selfe His wife 
who wins me by that meanes. 1612 T. Taylor Comin. 
Titus ii, 12 This excellent grace hedgeth his heart. a1732 
T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 77 To hedge you up from 
courses of sin. 1828 D’Israrti Chas. J, II. v. 108 The 
King was hedged in by the most thorny difficulties. 1860 
Tynpatt Glac. 1. x. 66, I found myself so hedged in by 
fissures [etc.]. 1863 Mrs. Ripper, World in Ch. (1865) 66 
‘ By Jove, I am getting hedged’, thought the young man. 

+c. In reference to trade; to restrict or confine 
to one’s own use; to monopolize. Ods. 

17or J. Law Counc. Trade (1751) 110 Persuaded. .that by 
the meer means or ways of monopoly, praeemption and ex- 
clusion, they could hedge in the herring, code and other 
sorts of fish, as some of the same stamp..that they can thus 
not only hedge in their wool, but hinder it or anything like 
it to grow elsewhere. Jdid. 149 They are at least as in- 
capable of hedging in the herring, white, and other sorts of 
fish, as our ancestors have been. 1832 Westim, Rev. XVII. 
273 The attempt to hedge-in gold and silver. 

6. To obstruct as with a hedge ; also hedge up. 

1535 CovERDALE Yod xix. 8 He hath hedged up my path. 
16zo J. WILKINSON Courts Leet 119 If any high-waies or 
foote-pathes to Church, Mill, or Market bee stopped or 
hedged up. 1854 J.S.C. Aspotr Napoleon (1855) II. xiv. 
259 The path of the army seemed now entirely hedged up. 
1864 D. G. MitcHELu Sev. Stories 227 The difficulties which 
hedged all approach. 

+b. Hedge out: to shut or keep out, to exclude. 

1549 Latimer 4th Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 109 Naye 
ye be hedged out of that lybertye. 1606 Suaxs. 77. §& Cr. 
i. i. 65 Nay this shall not hedge vs out, weele heare you 
sing certainely. 1670 Mitton Hist. Eng. u. Wks. (1847) 
496/2 Lollius Urbius .. drew another wall of turves .. to 
hedge out incursions from the north. xzor J. Law Counc. 
Trade (1751) 256 Money. .[is) capable of being hedged out, 
but never of being hedged in, by restraints, coercions, and 
prohibitions. 

+7. Hedge in. a. To secure (a debt), app. usually 
by including it in a larger one for which better 
security is obtained. Ods. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1.1, Some pretty ring or 
jewel, Of fifty or threescore pound.—Make it a hundred, 
And hedge in the last forty, that I owe you, And your own 
price for the ring. c16z0 Donne Let. to Sir H. Goodyere 
Wks. VI. 382 You think that you have Hedged in that Debt 
by a greater, by your Letter in Verse. 1667 WATERHOUSE 
Fire Lond. 165 To inforce him to hedg in his first Debt by 
addition of money lent. 

+b. To introduce and include within the limits 
of something else; to thrust in, intrude, insinuate. 
(Perh. in some later instances associated with edge 
in, EDGE v.1 6b.) Obs. 

1664 J. Witson Cheats 1. ii, Pox o’ these bonds! I must 
persuade him to take another £ 1000, and hedge all into one 
good mortgage. 1665 J. WEBB Stone-Heng (1725) 163 
He could never .. have any pretence, to hedge in other 
Antiquities at his Pleasure. @1700 Drypen (J.), I pr’y 
thee, let me hedge one moment more Into thy promise. 
1729 Swirt Direct. Servants, Footman (1745) 47 When you 
are sent on an Errand, be sure to hedge in some business of 
your own. «1764 Lioyp Ef. to Colman Poet. Wks. 1774 
I. 167 Proud to hedge in my scraps of wit. 

8. ¢rans. To secure oneself against loss on (a bet 
or other speculation) by making transactions on the 
other side so as to compensate more or less for 
possible loss on the first. Formerly also with zz, 


of. Also fig. (In origin app. related to 7 a.) 

1672 Vitiiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal (1714) 31 Now, 
Criticks, do your worst, that here are met ; For, like a Rook, 
I have hedg’d in my Bet. a@x700 B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, 
Hedge, to secure a desperate Bet, Wager or Debt. @ 1734 
Nortu ram. 1. vi. § 65 (1740) 471 Abetting on one Side 
or the other, to hedge (as they call it) their own Stake. 
1774 Westm. Mag. I. 583 He .. contrived now-and-then 
prudently to hedge in a bet, by which means he soon found 
himself in possession of a sum which placed him above the 
abject dependence of a waiter. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLI. 4, 
I kept hedging my bets as I laidthem. 1820 /did. New Ser. 
VI. 79 This..induced most of the sporting men to hedge off 
their bets. 1887 E. J. Goopman 700 Curious xi, Backing 
the horse named and dexterously hedging his other invest- 
ments. 

b. absol, or intr. 

1676 Marvett Mr. Smirke 1, [Some] like cunning Betters, 
sate judiciously hedging, and so ordered their matters that 
which side soever prevailed, they would be sure to be the 
Winners. «1677 Barrow Serm. (1686) III. 397 This rook- 
ing trick, to hedge thus, and save stakes, to play fast and 
loose, to dodge and shuffle with God, God doth not like. 
1761 Corman Yealous Wife v. ii, When one has made a 
bad bet, it is best to hedge off, you know. 1819 Sforting 
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Mag. 1V. 76 No man should venture to bet, who could not 
hedge well. 1855 MacauLay Hist. Eng, xvii. IV. 57 
Godolphin .. began to think .. that he had betted too deep 
on the Revolution, and that it was time to hedge. 1894 
Wotse.ey Marlborough U1. \xxviii. 316 He played for 
averages .. when, therefore, the stakes became high he 
invariably ‘hedged’ against all serious loss. 


9. intr. To go aside from the straight way; to 
shift, shuffle, dodge ; to trim ; to avoid committing 
oneself irrevocably ; to leave open a way of retreat 
or escape. 

1598 SHaks. Merry W.u. ii. 26, I, 1, I my selfe some- 
times, leauing the feare of heauen on the left hand .. am 
faine to shuffle: to hedge, and to lurch. 1606 — 77. & 
Cr. ut. iii. 158 If you giue way, Or hedge aside from the 
direct forth right. 1611 Corcr., Harceler, to haggle, 
hucke, hedge, or paulter long in the buying of acommodity. 
1861 O. W. Hoimes Pages fr. Old Vol. Life, Bread § 
Newsp. (1891) 12 Prophesy as much as you like, but always 
hedge. 1866 Lond. Rev. 8 Dec. 623 He has hedged with 
such dexterity upon this point that his clergy must be 
sorely puzzled to determine how far they may go in ritualis- 
tic observances. 1888 ‘Cusuinc’ Blacksm. Voe \. 245 Fora 
while the miller hedged and dodged, but being pressed hard 
he finally admitted the truth. 1894 WotseLrey Marlborough 
II. 291 It was..natural to him to trim and hedge in politics. 

Hedg(e, obs. forms of EpGE sé. 

a1535 More How Sergt. wd. be Frere 118 in Hazl. Z. 
P. P. i11. 123 He bare it out, Even unto the harde hedge. 
1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 437 b, Supported to y® 
hard hedg. 

Hedge-bank. [See Bank sd.! 1.] The bank or 
ridge of earth on which a hedge is planted ; the 
slope beneath a hedge by a wayside. 

1776-96 WitHERING Brit, Plants (ed. 3) III. 362 Woods, 
mountainous heaths, walls, and hedge banks, 1854 P. J. 
Sevsy Observ. Wasps in Hist. Berwick. Nat. Clit II. 181 
[It] makes its nest in hedge-banks. F 

Hedgeberry, hedge-berry. A ‘berry 
or fruit growing in a hedge, as the blackberry ; 
spec. applied to the hagberry or bird-cherry, Prwszzs 
Padus, and the common wild cherry, P. avium. 

1623 Mippteton More Dissemblers v. ii, Black in mouth, 
Like boys with eating hedge-berries. 1657 Cotes Adame in 
Eden (Britten & Holl.), In Westmerland and Lancashire 
they call it [bird-cherry] the Hedge-berry-tree. 1866 77veas. 
Bot. 572/2 Hedgeberry, Cerasus avium. 

Hedge-bill. [See Biru sé.1 4.] 

1. A bill for lopping and pruning hedges. 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 98 Sithes .. vj, ffelling 
axes .. xxiiij, Hegge billes.. xxv. 1576 Freminc Pazofpd. 
Epist. 356 Let us gett a hedgebill and fall to repayring 
broken fences, 1823 Scorr Peveril x, The peasant-boy .. 
with a hedge-bill in his hand. 

2. A collector’s name of a moth. 

= J. Rennie Consfectus Butterfl. §& Moths 220 The 
Hedge Bill (P{Zutella] subfalcatella, Stephens). 

He-dge-bird. 

1. Any bird that lives in or frequents hedges. 

1884 Jerreries in Chamb. Frnl. 1 Mar. 130/1 The hedge- 
sparrows..are early in spring joined by the whitethroats, 
almost the first hedgebirds to return. 

2. transf. A person born, brought up, or accus- 
tomed to loiter undera hedge; a vagrant; a sturdy 
vagabond; a footpad. Cf. gaol-bird. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair u. i, Out, you rogue, you 
hedge-bird, you pimp. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 6 
His garb spoke him rather a Hedge-bird. 1706 EsrcourT 
Fair pas v. 1, I know there’s some Business a-foot by 
this Hedge-bird’s cackling. 1877 SpurcEon Serm. XXIII. 
287 They were highwaymen and hedge-birds. 

Hedgebote (he'dz,bout). Zaw. Also 6 -butt, 
-bot, 6-8 -boot. [See Boor 5d,1 5.] = Haysore. 

1565 Lease Manor Pollington, Yorksh. (MS.), Lessees 
may take housebutt, henbutt, firebutt, hedgebutt and 
ploughbutt. 1579 Rastet, Expos. Diff. Words, Haybote 
or Hedgbot is necessarie stuffe to make and mend hedges, 
which lessee for yeres, or for life, of common right may take 
vpon the ground to him leased. 1716 Lease of Lands in 
Bruniby in N. W, Linc. Gloss., To have..sufficient house- 
boot, hedgeboot..and Stakeboot yearly. 1767 BLacksToNE 
Comm. i. iii. (1799) 34 _Hay-bote or hedge-bote is wood for 
repairing of hays, hedges, or fences. 1845 [see Haysore]. 

+ He‘dge-creeper. Ods. 

1. ‘One that skulks under hedges for bad pur- 
poses’ (J.); a hedge-bird ; a sneaking rogue. 

1548 W. Patten Eafed. Scotl. in Arb. Garner III. 140 
A dozen or twenty of their hedge-creepers, horsemen that 
lay lurking thereby. 1594 Nasue Un/fort. Trav. 11 A 
sneaking eauesdropper, a scraping hedgecreeper. 1688 
Bunyan Yerus. Sinner Saved (1886) 35 These poor, lame, 
maimed, blind, hedge-creepers and highwaymen, must come 
in, 1708 Morreux Rabelais (1737) V. 217 Rovers, Ruffian- 
Rogues, and Hedge-Creepers, 

2. A hobgoblin, pixy. 

c1580 J. Jerrere Bugbears m1. ili. 50 Wood-crepers, hedg- 
crepers, and the whyte and red fearye. 

7 Sees a. Obs. 
sneaks by hedges; clandestine, base; cf. HEpGEsd. 8. 

1579 J. StupBES Gaping Gulf Bij, To set vp a thousande 
hyll alters for hedgecreeping Priestes. 1597 Br. Hat Sat. 
1v. v. 107 Some base hedge-creeping Collybist. 1602 F. 
HerrinG Anat, 6 The croaking and hedge-creeping Quack- 
saluer. 1656 Artif. Handsom. (1662), Like the hedge- 
creeping light of glo-worms 

Hedged (hedzd), Af/. a. [f. Hepax z. or sb. + 
-ED.] Enclosed with or as with a hedge. Also 
with zz, 

cx1440 Promp. Parv. 232/2 Hedgyd (K., S. heggyd) 
septus. 1625 K, Lone tr. Barclay’s A reenis Iv. ae 
Over ditches and hedged fields. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village 
(1863) 257 A real cottage..with its hedged-in garden. 189 
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HEDGEHOG. 


Euiz. R. Pennect Stream of Pleas. 44 Long walks through 
hedged-in lanes. 

Hedgehog (hedzjhpg). Also 5 heyghoge, 6 
hediock, 7 hedgehock. [f. HupcE sé. + Hoe: 
named from its frequenting hedgerows and from its 
pig-like snout.] 

1. An insectivorous quadruped of the genus Z77- 
naceus, armed above with innumerable spines, and 
able to roll itself up into a ball with these bristling 
in every direction ; an urchin. 

a450 Fysshynge w. angle (1883) 2 Wen he wenyt hyt be 
a hare ful often hit ys a heyghoge [1496 hegge hogge]. 15; 
Coverpbate /sa. xxxiv. 15 There shall the hedghogge buylde, 
digge, be there at home. 1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 373 
Thou arte..not vnlyke vnto the Hedgehogge, who euer- 
more lodgeth in the thornes, bicause he himselfe is full of 
prickells. 1656 Br. Hatt Occas. Medit. (1851) 136 The fox 
knows many pretty wiles, but the hedgehog knows one 
great one. 1864 TENNYSON Ay/mer’s F. 850 The hedgehog 
underneath the plantain bores. 1889 Pad/ Mail G. 6 Feb. 
1/2 You need a tolerably thick skin when you go to bed 
with a hedgehog. ya A 

fig. 1642 R. Carventer Lxferience u. iii. 142 In .. desire 
to be delivered of a hedghog that wounds and teares them 
in their tender inside. 1828 Hawrnorne Fanshawe vil. 
(1879) 108 Her firmness, decision, and confident sagacity— 
which made her a sort of domestic hedgehog. 1876 Exiz. 
WETHERELL Daisy in Field xiv. 173 That hedgehog of 
thoughts began to stir and unfold and come to lifes9" 

2. Applied to various animals armed with spines, 
as (a) the Tenrec of Madagascar (6) the Porcupine 
Ant-eater of Australia ; (¢) Sea-hedgehog, the Porcu- 
pine-fish Diodon hystrix ; also the Sea-urchin. 

1598 Frorio, Hechinometri, a kinde of sea hedgehog. 1737 
Ozett Rabelais 1. 350 The Shells of Sea-hedge-hogs are .. 
call’d Coquecigrués. 1863 Woop /dlustr. Nat. Hist. IVF. 337 
The Urchin-Fish or Sea Hedgehog is a good example of the 
genus Diodon, or Two-toothed fishes .. remarkable for the 
tremendous array of spiny points which it bears on its skin: 

3. A name for prickly seed-vessels or burs borne 
by plants, and for the plants which bear them, e.g. 
Ranunculus arvensis, Medicago Echinus (M. mn- 


tertexta), Echinaria capitata. 

17ixr J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 387 Hard Bur 
Hedgehogs..The Fruit of this resembles our Xanthium or 
Lesser Burdock. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxv. 369 
Hedgehogs, whose legumes are closely armed with long 
spines pointing out every way. 1864 H. Trimen in Jr. 
Bot. V1. 79 Rlanunculus| Arvensis .. called ‘ Hedgehogs : 
(I suppose from its muricated fruit) by the country people. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 572/2 Hedgehog, Medicago intertexta. 
1880 JEFFERIES Gt. Estate 132 The curious prickly seed- 
vessels of the corn buttercup—the ‘hedgehog ’— whose 
spines, however, will not scratch the softest skin. 

4. Applied to other things likened to a hedge- 
hog: +a. A disease of sheep. Ods. +b. A kind 
of military firework. Ods. ¢. (See quot. 1794.) 
d. A kind of vagrant rabbit. e. A kind of dredg- 
ing-machine. f. A dish in cookery. 

1607 TorseLt Four-f/. Beasts (1658) 476 Of the Warts and 
Cratches of Sheep. This disease is called by the vulgar 
shepheards the Hedghog. 1672 T. Venn A/7lit. Discipé. 
ut. m1. xv. 13 To make Hedg-hogs, or balls, you must fill 
them with the same receipts you do your Arrows and Pikes 
[etc.]. 1794 W. Ferton Carriages (1801) II. Gloss., Hedge 
Hog, a leather stuck full of nails, to buckle on the pole with 
the points upward, to prevent the horses gnawing it. 1846 
P. Parley’s Ann.V 11.325 The hedgehog is a sort of vagabond 
rabbit. 1855 Exiza Acton Mod. Cookery (1863) 480 An Apple 
Hedge-Hog, or Suédoise, this dish is formed of apples, pared, 
cored without being divided, and stewed tolerably tender ina 
light syrop. 1856S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms, Hedgehog, a 
machine for removing mud and silt from riversand streams. It 
is somewhat similar in shape to a road or garden roller, con- 
sisting ofa wheel revolving on anaxle, to which drawing shafts 
are fixed. ‘Timber stocks are projected from the cylinder. 
with iron spades bolted thereto, which act upon the bottom 
of the river, clearing away all obstructions. 

+5, Applied to a person who is regardless of 
others’ feelings ; often as a term of obloquy. Ods. 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. /1/, 1, ii. 102 Do’st grant me Hedge- 
hogge. 1605 T7ryall Chev. ut. i. in Bullen O. PZ, IIT. 306 
My name, sir, is Bow wow. S'hart, what a name’s that! 
the Hedge-hog mocks us. 1660 M/7s. Kump 2 Thou Dam'd 
Hedgehock. ; ( - 

6. attrib., passing into adj. : Of, belonging to, or 
resembling a hedge-hog. 

1610 Guittim Heraldry ui. vii. (1660) 135 Unlike to those 
Hedge-hogge holy-ones whose Sharpe censures .. pierce 
thorow all those who converse with them. 1774 GoLpsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) 1V. 99 Animals of the Hedge-hog kind. 
1891 N. Cory Lett. § Frnis. (1897) 46x The tilting, hedge- 
hog, ransom age. é 

7, a. General Comb., as hedgehog-hooked adj., 
-hunting, -like adj. or adv. 

1606 SyLvestER Du Bartas u. iv.1. Trophets 74 His hands 
and arms, and bosom bristled were (Most Hedg-hog-like) 
with wyer insteed of haire. 1678 Narr. Murder God/rey 4 
There had been several Soldiers thereabout..a Hedghog- 
hunting. 1792 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Ode to Acad. Chair 
Wks. 1812 III. 48 Most hedgehog-like thou bristlest up my 
hair. 1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Hedge-hog-hooked, Echi- 
nato-uncinata spica. A spike beset with prickles. 

b. Special Comb.: hedgehog cactus, a plant 
of the genus Zchinocactus, globular and spiny ; 
hedgehogcaterpillar( U..S.),seequot.; hedgehog 
crystal (see quot.) ; hedgehog fruit, the prickly 
fruit of an Australiantree, Echinocarpus Australis; 
also the tree itself; hedgehog fungus = hedgehog 
mushroom ; hedgehog gooseberry, a variety of 


gooseberry covered with stiff hairs; hedgehog 


HEDGEHOGGED. 


grass, + (@) a kind of sedge (Carex flava) having 
prickly fruit; (4) name of various grasses of which 
the spikelets form burs, esp. Cenchrus tribuloides 
of N. America ; hedgehog holly, a variety of 
holly with spines on the surface of the leaves 
(Miller Gard. Dict. 1724) ; hedgehog liquorice, 
name for Glycyrrhiza echinata, an Italian plant 
from which liquorice is made (Gervarde’s Herbal 
1633); hedgehog medick, a species of Medicago 
with prickly pods, as M/. Echinus (MM. intertexta), 
M. maculata; hedgehog mushroom, an edible 
fungus of the genus //ydnum, haying prickly hy- 
menium; hedgehog parsley, a name for bur- 
parsley, Caucalis daucoides; hedgehog plant = 
sense 3; hedgehog pudding, a pudding stuck 
over with blanched almonds (Cassels Dict. 
Cookery); hedgehog rat, a rodent of the sub- 
family Zchinomyine (see quot.) ; hedgehog shell, 
the shell of AWurex erinaceus, haying prickly pro- 
jections ; hedgehog soup (see quot., and cf. hédge- 
hog pudding); hedgehog stone, popular name of 
a brown iron ore occurring in rock crystals; hedge- 
hog thistle = hedgehog cactus; hedgehog trefoil, 
?= hedgehog medick. 

_ 1872 C. V. Ritey Noxious Insects 143 The larva of this 
insect (Arctia Isabella) .. is familiarly known by the name 
of the *Hedgehog Caterpillar. It is thickly covered with stiff 
black hairs oneach end and withreddish hairs on the middle of 
the body. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex.,*Hedgehog-crystais, the globu- 
lar masses of sodium urate found in the urine, which are pro- 
vided with points or prickles. 1887 C. F. Hotper Liv. 
Lights 138 The chantarelle and the *hedgehog fungus are 
esteemed by many. 1676 Wor.LIDGE Cyder (1691) 229 The 
*Hedgehog Gooseberry is a large fruit, well tisted, and 
very hairy, 1597 Gerarpe Herbal t. xiv. § 1.15 *Hedgehog 
grasse hath broade, long and stiffe flaggie leaues .. and at 
the top of euerie stalke groweth certaine round and pricking 
knobs, fashioned like an Hedgehog. 1884 Mitter Plazt-n., 
Hedgehog Grass, Panicum stagninum. 1861 Miss Pratt 
flower. P/11.92 The* Hedge-Hog Medick (Medicago inter- 
texta), 1854 Mayne Expos, Lex., *Hedgehog Mushroom, 
common name for the Hyduusm erinaceum. 1879 Prior 
Plant-n., *Hedgehog parsley, from its prickly burs, Caucadis 
daucoides. 1884 MiLLer Plant-n., *Hedge-hog-plant, Az- 
thyllis erinacea and Echinaria capfitata. 1884 KINGSLEY 
Stand. Nat. Hist. V. 89 The Echinoniyinz, or *Hedge-hog 
Rats, as they may be collectively termed .. the pelage is 
usually harsh, or bristly, or even mixed with spines. 1863 
Woon Jllustr. Nat. Hist. 1, 370 The British Woodcock or 
*Hedgehog Shell .. is a native of our seas .. much smaller 
than the thorny woodcock. 1769 Mrs. RarraLtp Zug. 
Hlousekpr. 778) 6 Blanch a few Jordan almonds .. stick 
them round the edge of the rolls slantways, then stick them 
all over the top of the rolls..when dished up pour the soup 
upon the roll..some French cooks give this soup the name 
of *hedge-hog soup. 1849 J. Nico: Azz. 403 [Goethite] 
occurs enclosed in rock crystal .. the Stachelschweinstein, 
*Hedgehogstone. 1597 GeRARDE Herbal (1633) 1177 Of 
the Melon or *Hedge-hog Thistle. 1856 Knicur Cyc/. Nat. 
Hist, U1. 466 Echinocactus, a genus of..Cactacee..known 
by the name of Hedgehog Thistles. 1706 Puuituirs (ed. 
Kersey), *Hédge-hog-Trefoil, a kind of Herb. 


He‘dgehogged, a. [transl. L. echindtus, f. 
echinus hedgehog: see -ED2.] Set with prickles. 


1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Hedge-hogged Pericarp, Zchina- 
tum pericarpium. 


Hedgehoggy (he'dghpgi), a. [f. Heparnoc + 
-y.] Of the nature of a hedgehog; externally re- 
pellent; difficult to get on with. Hence He‘dge- 
hogginess. 

1858 Morey in Corr. (1889) I. 266 ‘Why is it that we 
English, when we meet abroad, are so very friendly, and 
when we reappear in London are so very hedgehoggy?’ I 
told her that the reason why there was no hedgehogginess 
on this occasion was because I was not an Englishman. 
1866 Ruskin Eth. Dust (1883) ror So your hedgehoggy 
readers roll themselves over and over their Bibles, and 
declare that whatever sticks to their own spines is Scrip- 
ture. 1882 SpurGeon in Chr. World Pulpit XX11. 163 Get 
near some of those dear hedgehoggy brethren, and go and 
make a pillow of them. 

Hedge-hyssop. A name given by early her- 
balists to Gratiola officinalis, a scrophulariaceous 
plant of Central Europe, formerly noted for its 
medicinal properties ; extended to various British 
plants supposed to resemble this in appearance or 
properties, e.g. Scutellaria, Lythrum hyssopifoliun. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xii. 673 Hedge Hysope is founde in 
certayne places of Germanie and Fraunce..It groweth in 
Hedges, and wilde places. Some do call it in Latine, 
Gratia Dei, howbeit it is nothing like Gratia Dei, or 
Gratiola. 7a1605 Mipp.eton Witch ut. iii, Hedge-hyssop 
too : how near he goes my cuttings ! 1633 JoHNSON Gerarde's 
Herbal 564 (Britten & Holl.) It | #o/yga/a]is vulgarly known 
in Cheapside to the herbe-women by the name of Hedge- 
Hyssop; for they take it for Gratiola, or Hedge-Hyssop, 
and sell it to such as are ignorant for the same. 1640 
Parkinson Theat, Bot. xxvii. 220 Gratiola vulgaris, true 
hedge Hyssope. Jbid. 221 Gratiola cerulea, sive latifolia 
mayor, the greater broade leafed or blew flowred hedge 

yssope. 1796 Witnerinc Brit. Plants (ed. 3) Il. 442 
Lythrum. jyssopifolium. .Grasspoly, Small Hedge-hyssop. 
1893 McCartuy Red Diamonds M1. 43 The deadly fox- 
glove, and its less deadly cousin, the hedge hyssop. 

Hedgeless (hedzlés), a. [f. HEDGE sd. + 
-LESS.] Destitute of hedges. 

1802 W. Taytor in Robberds Memz. (1843) I. 412 The 


hedgeless sweeps of field, 1873 Miss Broucuton Nancy I. 
164 The endless, treeless, hedgeless German flats. 
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Hedgeling (he'dzlin). [f. as prec. +-LING.] 

1. A young or dwarf hedge. 

1787 W. Marsuatt Norfolk I. 103 The hedgling is de- 
fended on one side by a deep ditch. 

2. A young hedge-bird. (Cf. fledveling.) 

1833 Airp Ws. (1856) 337 ‘The callow hedgelings chirping 
through the briar. 


Hedgelong, a. [f.as prec. + -/ong, OF. -lang: 
cf. ALONG.] Extending alongside of a hedge. 


@1758 Dyer Poems (1761) 55 (Jod.) On the hedgelong 
bank Sow frequent sand. 


Hedge-pig. 1. =Hepcxuoc. 

1605 SHaks. Macd. iv. i. 2 Once the Hedge-Pigge whin'd. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 31 May 2/2 Hedge pigs are egg eaters, 
and will also dine off young birds. 

2. A corrupt form of hedge-pick, -peak, -speak, 
dial. name of the sloe. See HEpGE sé. 10. 

He‘dge-priest. [See Hupcn sd. 8a.] An 
illiterate or uneducated priest of inferior status. 
(contemptuous.) 

isso J. Coxe Eng. §& Fr. Heralds § 167 (1877) 107 In 
Fraunce..the most parte of your speritual men. .be symple 
persons, hedge priestes not lerned, @ 1568 Ascuam Scholem., 
u. (Arb.) 136 Therefore did som of them at Cambrige .. 
cause hedge priestes fette oute of the contrie to be made 
fellowes in the vniuersitie. @1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 8 
In times of superstition every hedge-priest’s blessing was 
highly esteemed. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 1. 116 The 
whole body of the clergy, from Pope to hedge-priest, 

Hedger (hedzo1). [f. Hepex sé. or v. + -ER1.] 

1. One who makes, repairs, or trims hedges. 

c1515 Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy Soc.) 11 Hedgers, dykers, 
and mowers. 1634 Mitton Coss 293 The swinkt hedger 
at his supper sat. 1791 Boswetit Yohknson 3 Apr. an. 1776, 
A pair of large gloves such as hedgers use. 1848 Mitt Pol. 
Econ. i. ii. § 1 The hedgers and ditchers, who made the 
fences necessary for the protection of the crop. 

2. One who hedges; a shuffler. 

1728 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 401 The Go ons and Nox 
Ziguets, too often hedgers and skulkers. @1845 Hoop Ode 
to Rae Wilson xix, A black-leg saint, a spiritual hedger. 

3. One who ‘ hedges’ in betting. 

1873 Slang Dict. s.v., The hedger. .cannot lose, providing 
his information or judgment lead to the required result. 


Hedgerow (he'dz,rou). Forms: see Hepen 
sb. and Row sb. [OE. heggereéwe, -réwe, f. HEDGE 
sb. + Row sb. OE. had also hegeréwe.] 

1. A row of bushes forming a hedge, with the 
trees, etc. growing in it; a line of hedge. 

940 Charter of Eadmund in Cod. Dipl. V1. 229 Of Stan- 
forde on de olde heggerewe on sondermede. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach’s Husb. ut. (1586) 97 Cheryes growing wilde in 
the Woodes, and Hedgerowes. @1661 FuLLER Worthies 
(1840) I. 549 Made of apples, here [Gloucester] grown in 
hedge-rows. 1769 N. Nicuotts Cory. w. Gray (1843) 100 
There are many fine trees in the hedge-rows. 1849 Macau- 
Lay Hist. Eng. 1, 281 Rich corn land and meadow, inter- 
sected by green hedgerows. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as hedgerow-bird, -carpenter, 
-elm, -oak, -shrub, -thief, -timber, -tree. 

1632 Mitton L’ Allegro 57 By hedge-row elms, on hillocks 
green. 1781 Cowrer (Retirement 419 Her hedge-row shrubs, 
a variegated store. 1807 VANCOUVER Agric. Devon (1813) 
115 The common Devonshire plough, made by a hedge-row 
carpenter. 1878 Stevenson /uland Voy. 43 The hedges 
were of great height, woven about the trunks of hedgerow 
elms. 1892 A. Birrety Res Frdic. ii. 48 His family tree.. 
was indeed of the most ordinary hedge-row description. 

Hence Hedgerowed (he'dz,rdud) a., traversed by 


hedgerows. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 163 That rich and beauti- 
fully hedgerowed country. 

Hedgery (he'dzéri). 
Hedges collectively. 

1880 Mrs. Wuitney Odd or Even? xxvi. 275 The kindly 
tangles of its broken hedgery. 

He-dge-school. A school held by a hedge- 
side or in the open air, as was once common in 
Ireland; hence, a poor, mean, low-class school. 

1807 Edin. Rev. X. 53 The lower Irish are sufficiently 
well taught, even in their hedge-schools. 1807 T. Horne 
tr. Goede’s Trav. 11. 81 Bristol [has] a few charity-schools, 
and two hedge-schools with only one master. 1830 W. 
Carteton JVraits Irish Peasantry (1836) I. 142 The 
worthy pedagogue selected the first green spot on the sunny 
side of a quick-set-thorn hedge..and there..carried on the 
work of instruction. From this circumstance the name of 
Hedge School originated. 1845 R. W. Hamitton Pop. 
Educ. viii. (ed. 2) 194 The hedge-school, a name of contempt 
for institutions in which the smatterings of knowledge could 
only be obtained. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 394/1 
The workmen are Irish ; taken from common hedge schools. 

Hence Hedge-schoo'lmaster. 

1830 W. Carteton Traits Irish Peasantry (1836) II. 248 
What was Plato himself but a hedge schoolmaster? 1851 
Tuacxeray Eng. Hum. vi, Paddy Byrne, the hedge-school- 
master, took him in hand. ; 

He'dge-side. ‘The side of a hedge. Also 
attrib., sometimes with sense of HEDGE sé. 8 c. 

1568 Grarton Chron. II. 296 [He] layed him under a hedge 
side for to refreshe hym. 182r Crare Vild. Minstr. 1. 208 
By hedge-side coolly led, Brooks curl o’er their sandy bed. 
1848 Kincstey Lez. (1878) I. 174 The commonest hedge- 
side leaf. 185x D, JerroLp Sz. Giles xiii. 135 Maid-of-all- 
work at a hedge-side hotel. 


He'dge-sparrow. A common British and 
European bird (4ccentor modularis), belonging to 
the Sy/viide, or Warblers. 


1530 Parser. 230/1 Hedge sparowe, a byrde. 1629 Mas- 
SINGER Picture 1. ii, Soldiers—that, like the foolish hedge 


[f Hepex sd. + -ERy.] 





HEDONIC. 


sparrow, To their own ruin, hatch this cuckoo, peace. 1774 
G. WuiteE Selborne xli. 106 Hedge-sparrows frequent stake 
and gutters in hard weather, where they pick up crumbs 
and other sweepings. 1897 Z7zes 2 Jan. 8/3 ‘The so-called 
hedge sparrow is not a sparrow at all, the colour of the 
upper parts being its only similarity with that bird..it has 
nothing whatever in common with true sparrows, 

He'dge-wood. +a. Wood for hedge-bote 
(obs.). b. ‘Trees or timber grown in hedgerows. 
e. Firewood gathered from hedges. 

160z FuLBECKE 22d Pt. Parall. 52 The termor hath .. 
hedge-wood, and fire-woode belonging to his tearme of 
common right: and he may cut wood for that purpose, 
1707 Mortimer //usé. 1. (1708) 610 Plant timber-l'rees or 
Coppice-Wood, or Hedge-wood. 1785 J. Puittirs 7 reat. 
Inland Navig. 19 Coals purchased will be cheaper .. than 
hedge-wood stolen. 

Hedging (he'dgin), 07. sd. [f. Hunex v.] 

1. The action of the verb Hepner; the construc- 
tion or repair of hedges. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 28 For dichying and 
hegging, and delvynge of tounes. 1481-93 Howard Househ. 
Bks. ‘Roxb,) 366 For woode makynge and hedgynge. 1663 
GeErsier Counsel (1664) 52 Charges for hedging, forty shil- 
lings. 1818 Cruise D7gest (ed. 2) III. 53 No tithes shall be 
paid of sy/va cedua employed in hedging, or for fuel. 

2. concr. Matter forming or made into a hedge. 

1517 Domesday Inclos. (1897) 1. 249 One acre of Errable 
land, with hedgyng and Dikyng. 1801 R. Gitt 7%nt Quey 
in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems (1862) 176 Whilk .- 
had, by light o’ day, Within the hedging made its way. 

3. The securing of, or limiting the possible loss 
on, a debt, bet, or the like: see HEpGE v. 7, 8. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. V. cxxvili. 301 All your Hedgings in 
of Debt, all your crafty Bargains. c1770 C. Anstey Hor. 
Imit. Wks. (1808) 191 Hedging and odds and bets their 
theme. 1816 Sforting Mag. XLVII. 277 In amanner that 
will render the practice of hedging off rather precarious. 
1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 172 An affair of 
bettings, and hedgings, and cheatings. 

4. Shuffling, dodging. 

1722 Wodrow Corr. (1843) Il. 645 Where was a great deal 
of hedging and political disputing. 1728 /d/d. ILI. 407 The 
plain shiftings and hedgings I have observed before the 
committee, 1826 CartyLe in Froude Life (1882) I. 352 
Persuaded that he shall go to heaven, when his hedging 
here below is done. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as hedging time; esp.=used 
in hedging, as hedging cuff, glove, hook, money. 

152z in Rogers Agric. §& Prices III. 565/4, 3 pr. hedging 
cuffs & gloves @ /6. 1530 Patscr. 230/1 Hedgyng glove, 
moufle. 1611 Cotcr., Hayeson, hedging time, or, the sea- 
son to make hedges in. 1827 in Hone L£very-day Bk. M1. 
gos With. .his bill-hook and hedging mittens in his hand. 

Hedgingly, adv. [f.hedging,pr. pple. of Hepeu 
v.+-LY4,] So as to hedge (see HEDGE zv, 8). 

1894 Sat. Rev. 12 May 488 The contention which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer merely hedgingly threw out 
on the first night of the debate. 

He‘dging-bill. [Birr sd.! 4.] A bill with a 
ong handle used in cutting and trimming hedges. 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 116 Ffelling axes..xxx, 
Heggyng billes .. xxiiij. 31523 Firzuers. //usd. § 5 An 
husbande muste haue an axe, a_hachet, a hedgyngebyll. 
1681 WortincE Dict. Rust. (E. D.S.), A Bild is an edg- 
tool, at the end of a stale or handle; if short then it is 
called a Hand-bil/; if long then a Hedging-bill. 1712 J. 
James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 173 Cutting the Palisade 
..with the Hedging-Bill. 1827 Dr Quincey Murder Wks. 
1862 IV. 53 One author contends. . for a hedging-bill. 

Hedgy (he'dzi), a. [f. Hupgr sd.+-y.] ta. 
Of or belonging to a hedge (ods.). b. Characterized 
by abundance of hedges. 

1597-8 Br. Hatt Saz. 111. i, Or search'd the hopeful thicks 
of hedgy rows, For briery berries, or haws, or sourer sloes. 
1643 Nicuoras Let. in Carte Ormonde (1735) III. 173 
Between the rivers of Severne and Avon, in a woodland 
and hedgy country. 1890 7%es 10 Sept. 5/1 The hedgy 
nature of the country rendered it impossible for cavalry to 
act in force. 

Hedious, hedoes, obs. forms of HipEous. 

Hedir(e, obs. form of HirusEr. 

+ Hedley medley. Oés. [A riming jingle upon 
medley. Cf. hugger-mugger.}| A jumble, con- 
fusion ; an impersonation of confusion. 

1646 J. Hare Poems 1. 7 Strange hedly Medly ! who would 
uae his swine Turn grey-hounds, or hunt foxes with his 

ine 

Hedonic (hzdgnik), a. and sd. [ad. Gr. H5ov- 
ucos pleasurable, f. 750v7 pleasure. ] 

A. adj. Of or relating to pleasure. (In first 
quot. applied to the Cyrenaic school of philo- 


sophers : see B. 1.) 

1656 Srantey “7st, Philos. wv. (1701) 134/1 Aristippus .. 
Instituted a Sect called Cyrenaick from the place, by some 
Hedonick, or voluptuous, from the Doctrine. a . 
Grote Exam. Utilit. Philos. xi. (1870) 182 ‘Hedonic’ 
knowledge. 1880 Mind V. 88 The defects of Mill’s Hedonic 
philosophy. , 

B. sb. +1. One who maintains that pleasure is 
the proper end of action; applied to the ancient 
Greek school of philosophers (Gr. of 15oveKot) 
otherwise called CyrENnatos. Ods. 

1678 Cupwortn /ntell. Syst. 75 Our Fellow-Atheists, the 
Hedonicks and Cyrenaicks. : 

2. ~/. Hedonics: The doctrine of pleasure; that 
part of ethics which treats of pleasure. 

1865 ?: Grote Treat. Mor. Ideas ii. (1876) 14 The unideal 
form of eudzemonics of which I have spoken is Aedonics, or 
a science of indolentia. a1866— Exam, Utilit. Philos. ii. 


HEDONICAL. 


(1870) 181 Hedonics, or the science of human pleasure. 1879 
Mill Hill Mag. June 6 And now one rises to bepraise John 
Stuart Mill's hedonics. 

Hedonical, @. rave— °. =HEDONIC a. 

In recent Dicts. 7 

Hedonism (hidéniz’m). [f Gr. 750v7 plea- 
sure (see prec.) + -1sm. Cf. F. Aédonisme (Littré 
Suppi.).| The doctrine or theory of ethics in which 
pleasure is regarded as the chief good, or the proper 
end of action. 

1856 Seetye tr. Schwegler’s Hist. Philos, (1864) 71 
Hedonism, the philosophical doctrine of the Cyreneans that 
pleasure is the chief good. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets v. 138 
As mere hedonism—the simple love of sensual pleasure— 
grew, so did the songs and the style of Anacreon gain in 
popularity. 1879 H. Srencer Data of Ethics 151 Dis- 
tinguishing Hedonism into the two kinds, egoistic and 
universalistic, according as the happiness sought is that of 
the actor himself or is that of all. 1897 G. G. Finpiay in 
Expos. Times ¥eb., Hedonism, or the pleasure theory of 
life. .is the great heresy in morals. 

Hedonist (h7donist). [f. as prec. +-1sT.] One 
who maintains the doctrine of hedonism ; one who 
regards pleasure as the chief good. 

1856 Dr Quincey Confess, (ed. 2) 251 In Professor 
Wilson's word, ‘Gentlemen, I am a Hedonist ; and if you 
must know why I take opium, that’s the reason why’. 
(Note) Professor Wilson coined the English word Hedonist. 
1874 L. SterHen Hours in Library 1.390 If a man chances 
to be a Hedonist, he should show the good temper which is 
the best virtue of the indolent. 1876 Pater in E. Gosse 
Crit, Kit-Kats (1896) 258, I wish they wouldn’t call me ‘a 
hedonist’; it produces such a bad effect on the minds of 
people who don’t know Greek. 

attrib, 1878 Dowpen Stud. Lit. 402 This devotion to 
beauty, to beauty alone.. was a kind of hedonist asceticism, 
1896 Mrs. H. Warp Sir G, Tvessady 361 George’s hedonist 
temper was almost at the end of his patience. 

Hedoni'stic, c. [f. prec. + -1c.] Pertaining 
to hedonists, or of the nature of hedonism. 

1866 Mitt in Zein, Rev. CXXIILI. 341 Sokrates .. incul- 
cates the ordinary duties of life on hedonistic grounds, and 
recommends them by the ordinary hedonistic inducements. 
1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 30 The Utilitarian or hedon- 
istic mode of speaking. 1894 Thinker V. 571. 

Hence Hedoni'stically adv., according to hedon- 
ism, in reference to hedonism. 

1874 Sipcwick Meth. Ethics 1. v. § 4.156 The moral pain 
.. would be so great as to render the whole remainder of life 
hedonistically worthless. 1886 — Oxtl. Hist. Ethics iv. 
§ 6. 181 zofe, Shaftesbury interprets the ‘good’ of the 
individual hedonistically, as equivalent to pleasure, satis- 
faction, delight, enjoyment. 

Hedono'logy. 7ave. 
-(0)LoGy.] =HEpDonIcs. 

a 1866 J. Grore Exam. Utilit. Philos. xxi, (1870) 345 
Hedonics, or hedonology, the science of human pleasure, 

Hedono'meter, fwmorous. [f. as prec. + 


‘METER.] An apparatus for measuring pleasure. 

1880 Sat. Rev. No. 1312. 763 Who will construct a hedo- 
nometer for us which shall give the exact values in coin. .of 
a’47 signboard and a bottle of ’47 port ? 1887 ¥us 6 May 14/2 
Who is a competent judge, and where is his ‘ hedonometer ’? 

Hedous, -ly, obs. forms of HIDEOUS, -LY. 

+ He-dral, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. é5pa seat, base 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to the base of a solid. 

1690 W. Lreysourn Curs. Math. 326 The Diametre of the 
Basial or Hedral ambient Circle of the Hexaedron. 

Hedur, -yr, obs. forms of HirHEr. 

Hedus, obs. form of HipgEous. 

Hedyphane (hedifein). An. [Named Hedy- 
phan by Breithaupt, 1830, f. Gr. 75vs sweet + 
-payns appearing (cf. Gr. 75upans sweet-shining) 
in reference to its brilliant lustre.] A colourless 
variety of mimetite, containing calcium ; a variety 
of green lead ore. 

1832 C. U. Suerarp J/in. 222 Hedyphane. 1852 Brooke 
& Mitter AZix, 483 Breithaupt’s hedyphane is a massive 
variety of mimetite, 

Hee, obs. form of Eyz, Hr, Hien. 

Heed (h7d), v. Forms: 1 hédan, 2-3 heden, 4-5 
hede, 5 heede (heyd), 4—- heed. /a.7, 1 hédde, 
3 hedd(e, 5 hedit, -yt, -ut, 6- heeded. Ja, 
pple. 4hed, hedit, etc. [OE. hédan=OS. hédian, 
huodian (MDu., Du. hoeden, LG. hoden, hoen), 
OHG. huotan (MHG. hiieten, Ger. hiiten):— 
WGer. *héddjan, deriv. of *hédé, sb. str. fem., OF ris. 
hide, hide, OHAG, huota, MHG. huote, Ger. hut 
fem., heed, guard, care, keeping ; not recorded in 
OE., where its form would have been /éd.] 

+1. zztr. (In OE.) To take charge, take posses- 
sion, take. Const. with gerztive, 

c1000 /Etrric How. I. 330 Lazarus ne moste .. hedan 
Sera crumena. Jbid. Il. 114 We hedad pera crumena 
Ses hlafes. cxo00 Rectitud. Sing. Pers. c. 5 in Schmid 
Gesetze 376 Ponne him ford-sid zebyrige, hede se hlaford 
pees he lafe, bute hwet frizes sy. 

2. intr, To havea care, pay attention, take notice. 
Const. in OE, and ME. with genztive; subseq. with 
of, later to, for. arch. and dial. 


[f. Gr. 750v7 pleasure + 


Beowulf (Z.) 2697 Ne hedde he pes heafolan. c¢x000 
Inst, Polity § 10 in Thorpe Laws II. 316 Bisceopum Zeby- 
red pat hi.. ne hunda ne haveca hedan to ee 1300 


Irragm. Sev. Sins 33 in E. E. P. (1862) 19 Nel he of obir 
ping hede, c1400 Des/r. Troy 2663 Hedis to bat, and 
puttis of bat purpos. did. 11531 Euer hedyng in hert 
of the hegh treason. ax1400-50 Alexander 3094 Hefys 
nott your hert to hye, bott hedes to your ende, 1477 Earu 
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Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 2 Whan I had heeded and loked 
vpon it. @16x8 SytvesteR Paradox agst. Libertie 800 
Much strength and many men unto their hoordes to heed. 
1690 Penn Rise §& Progr. Quakers (1834) 60 Never heed, 
the Lord’s power is over all weakness and death. 1828 
Scorr /. M. Perth xxvi, Heed no longer for me, my lord. 
1868 Arxinson Cleveland Gloss. s.v., Never heed, don't 
concern yourself, never mind. 

3. trans. To care for, concern oneself about ; to 
take notice of, give attention to, to mind ; to regard. 
(In Engl. now chiefly literary ; in common use in 
Se.) 

a 1225 Fuliana 8 Aspe bat heh bing hefde to heden. ¢ 1340 
Cursor M. 3085 (Trin.) Oure lord him af his lawe to hede. 
c1400 Destr, Troy 10339 He hedut no hathell. 1553 T. 
Wirson hed. 54 (R.) That man should be punished who 
little heedeth the maintenaunce of his tillage, 1592 WEST 
1st Pt. Symbol. § 48 In the persons two thinges are to bee 
heeded. 1759 Hurp Retirem. 11. (R.), Which seem to be 
not perceived, or not heeded, by othermen. 1816 J. Wi1LSON 
City of Plague i. iii. 104 Heed not that foolish wretch—go 
on, goon, 1870 Bryant Ziad I. 1. 11 Domineer Over thy 
Myrmidons ; I heed thee not. Mod. Sc. Never heed them! 

+4. To observe, see, behold, take note of. Also 
intr. To look. (Cf. F. vegarder.) Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 17801 Heo leopen to pan bedde, & pene king 
hedden. 13.. Z. £. Addit. P. A. 1050 Pe hy3e trone per 
mo3t 3e hede. a@1400-s0 Alexander 678 He..to be heuyn 
lokis, Hedis heterly on hize, behelde on a sterne. /bid. 1527 
Who so wates fro withowte & within hedes. 

Heed, sd. Forms: 3-6 hede, 4-5 hed, 4-6 
Sc. heid, 5 hedde, (3ed, -e), 5-6 heede, heade, 
5- heed. [app.f. Heep v.: there is no correspond- 
ing OE. sb.: see prec.] 

1. Careful attention, care, observation, regard. 
(Now chiefly literary.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 4248 (Gott.) loseph held euer his in hede. 
1357 Lay Folks Catech. 200 Our gastly fadirs that has hede 
of us. 1553 T. Witson R/et. (1567) 54 b, Good hede would 
be had, that nothing be doubtfully spoken. 1575 LANE- 
HAM Let, (1871) 50 With great art and heed.. thyther 
conueyd, and thear erected, 1590 Suaks. Com. Err. iv. 
i. tor, I will .. teach your eares to list me with more 
heede. 1634 Sir T. HERBERT 7rav. 5 Swimming so with- 
out heed, that some were in apparant danger. 1782 CowrPER 
Gilpin 72 Full slowly pacing o’er the stones With caution 
and good heed. 1867 FREEMAN Vor. Congq. (1876) I. App. 
7o1, I look on this account as worthy of all heed. 

b, Esp. in phr. fo take (‘+ 2tm) heed. 

c1305 St. Dunstan 25 in E. E. P. (1862) 35 His freond 
nome perto hede. c¢ 1305 St. Swithin 47 Ibid. 44, He po3te 
on bat be godspel saip, bat me takp of lute hede. 13..-S7r 
Beues (A.) 1030 Beues of hem nam gode hede. 1340 Ham- 
roLtE Py. Consc. 592 Bot proud man of pis tas na hede, 
c1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 177 Necessite hath neuere haly- 
day: Tak hede of that. c1q425 Seven Sag. (P.) 279 Of 
falsnesse non heed he nam, Bot at the last out hit kame. 
c1480 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 368 Tak hede at Aaron, 
1526 TInDALE JZark iv. 24 Take hede what ye heare. 1535 
CovERDALE Ps, xxxvii. 37 Kepe innocency, and take hede 
vnto the thinge that is right. 1548 Hatt Chrou., Hen. VIII, 
6b, Every man toke muche hede to them that daunsed. 
a1g9z H. Smiru Ws. (1867) 11. 33 Take heed is a good staff 
to stay upon, ¢1689 Prior Ode 13 Take heed, my dear, 
youth flies apace. 1875 JowrErr Pato (ed. 2) I. 65 Let us 
take heed, and be on our guard against deceptions. 

ce. later, Zo give, pay heed (to). 

zsoq4 Atxynson tr. De /mitatione 111. iii. 197 My sone, 
gyue hede to my wordes. 1526 TINDALE 1 7772.1. 4 Nether 
geve hede to fables. #1774 Pearce Ws, IIL. xi. (R.), 
Every christian is bound to give diligent heed to the read- 
ing, and the study of them. 1844 THirRLWALL Greece VIII. 
443 Damocritus however paid no heed to their advice. 1870 
Morris Larthly Par. I, 1. 423 These unto thee will call To 
help them, but give thou no heed at all. 

+2. That which one heeds. Ods. rare. 

1588 Suaks. L. L. LZ. 1. i. 82 Who dazling so, that eye 
shall be his heed, And giue him light that it was blinded by. 

3. Comb., as heed-giving, heed-taking. 

1545 Ascuam Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 53 Companions of shoting, 
be prouidens, good heed giuing, true meatinge, honest com- 
parison. 1577 Harrison Znugland i. vi. (1877) 1. 152 They 
fall into this for want of heedtaking. 1619 W. Scrater Zxf. 
x Thess, (1630) 218 Circumspection ; diligent heed-taking to 
our selues, 

Heed, obs. form of Hrap, 


+Heedely, heedly, adv. Ods. [f. HuEp sé. 
+-LY%; but prob. orig, a variant of HEEpILy: cf. 
hastely, hastly, hastily.| = HExEDILY. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse D iij, Let vs hedely beware lest christ 
iudge vs by our mouth, 1577 B. Goocr /eresbach’s Husb, 
Iv. (1586) 166 b, The Hennes must be .. heedely looked to, 
1583 STanyHURST “/neis 111. (Arb.) 82 Too the eende in thye 
trauayl thow mayst the more heedlye be lessond, 

Heeder (h7der). One who heeds, 

1849 J. SrerLine in Fraser's Mag. XXXIX, 410 If they 
found a heeder, 

Heeder, obs. form of HepEr. 

Heedful (hzdfil), a. [f. Heep sd. + -ruz.] 
Full of heed; careful, attentive, watchful, mindful. 

1548 UDALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark xi. (R.), God. .loueth 
wakeful & hedeful persones. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s 
usb, 1, (1586) 40 You must be very heedefull in the weed- 
yng of it. 1607 Rowtanps Guy Warw. 46 On every side 
they cast a heedful eye. 1725 Pore Odyss, 1. 397 Heedful 
of advice. - 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. viii. 142 If use were 
heedful of incongruities. 


Hee'dfully, adv. [f, prec. +-Ly 2.] In a heed- 
ful manner; attentively, carefully. 

156r T. Norron Calvin's Just. 11, 326 Let vs be hede- 
fully bent to this most earnest thing. 1610 Suaxs. Temp. 
1. il. 78 Pros. Do’st thou attend me? Jira, Sir, most 
heedefully. 1634 TI. Jounson Parey’s Chirurg. xxv. xviii. 





HEEL. 


(1678) 640 Cauteries heedfully used, strengthen and dry the 
part. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. 1. 32 Heedfully He 
guarded it, that none came in, 

Hee‘dfulness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being heedful ; attentiveness, carefulness. 

1s6r T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Pref., To moue you to 
willingnesse and hedefulnesse. a@ 1677 Barrow Is, (1830) 
I. 130 A circumspect heedfulness not to provoke any man. 
1832 Hr. Martineau £l/a of Gar. xi. 133 Fergus waited upon 
them both with all the quiet heedfulness of a girl. 

+ Heedily, adv. Ods. [f. Hempy + -ty2.] 
Heedfully ; with attention. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. wi. (1586) 114 b, The 
shape and proportion of the Horse, ought heedily to be 
considered. 1589 Putrennam Zug. Poesie ul. iv. (Arb.) 156 
This part in our maker or Poet must be heedyly looked 
vnto. 1612 Brinstey Lud, Lit. 23 Writing English heedily, 
in true Orthography. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. 
Uul. § 501. 147 Heedily receiv information concerning it. 

+ Heediness. Olds. [f. as prec. +--NESS.] 
Heedfulness, attentiveness ; caution. 

1596 SpeNSER F, Q. v. vi. 34 By Gods grace, and her good 
heedinesse, She was preserved. 1620 Br. Hart Hon. Mar. 
Clergy 1. § 29 Pretextu cautionis, in pretence of heedinesse. 

Hee-ding, v//. sd. [f. Herp v.+-1ne!.] The 
action of the verb HrEpD; attention; care. 

1678 ButLer /Yzd. 11, ii, 1320 Your constant Method of 
Proceeding, Without the Carnal Means of Heeding. 1699 
Lister Fourn. Paris 108 With a little heeding ’tis yet very 
legible. 

Heedless (h7‘dlés), a. [f. Heep sd. + -LESs.] 
Without heed ; paying no heed or attention ; care- 
less, inattentive, regardless, 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cad. July 15 Though one fall through 
heedless hast, Yet 1s his misse not mickle. 1624 GEE /oot 
out of Snare in Somers Tracts (1810) III. 53 To make 
havock and spoil of the harmelesse and heedelesse flock of 
Christ. 1764 Gotpsm. 7vav.161 There in the ruin, heedless of 
the dead, The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed. 1857 
Buckxe Civiliz. I. xiii, 730 Despising unsupported authority, ° 
and heedless of tradition. 

4] Undeserving of attention. Ods. 

1611 SpeeD 7%eat. Gt. Brit. (1614) 145/1 A man.. may 
well esteem them [certain legendary histories] as heedlesse 
as vncertaine, 

[Heedlesshood, a supposed synonym of /eed- 
lessness, which some would read for ‘ headelesse 
hood’, in Spenser Sheph. Cal.: see HEADLESS @. I.] 

Hee‘dlessly, adv. [f. Hempiess+-ty2.] In 
a heedless manner ; carelessly, inattentively. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 30 Post not heedlesly 
on, 1710 STEELE Zatler No. 212 P 3 Our Women run on 
so heedlesly in the Fashion, that [etc.]. 1861 Mrs. H. 
Woop Last Lynne (1885) 24, I think the woman did it heed- 
lessly ; not mischievously, é 

Hee‘dlessness. ([-nuss.] The quality of 
being heedless; carelessness, inattention, disregard. 

1581 Petrie Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 13 b, If through 
heedlesnesse you resalute not a friend, he will speake no 
more to you. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. v. ® 56, 50 Thro heed- 
lesness, and want of looking before us. 1789 BenTHAM 
Princ. Legist. ix. § 12 What heedlessness is in the case of 
an unadvised act, rashness is in the case of a misadvised 
one. 1823 Scorr Peveril xxxiv, 1 tripped on, showing a 
bold heedlessness of his displeasure. 

Heedling, var. of Hnapiine. __ 

+ Heedy, a. Ods. [f. Herp sd. + -y.] Heed- 
ful, attentive, careful, cautious. 

1548 Gest P. Masse Ded., Rather heady than heedy. /di. 
A vij, Therfore good reader gyue heedy attendaunce therto. 
1581 Marseck Bk, of Notes 1058 Worldly men are more 
heedy in their affaires of this world. 1645 UssHer Body 
Dw. (1647) 237 That we have a carefull and a heedy watch 
to all things that may advance God's glory. 

Heef, obs. pa. t. of HEAVE. 

Heegh, hee3, obs. forms of Hien a., Hie z. 

Hee-haw (h7'hd:), sd. Also hiu haw, he-haw 
(he-hawn W.S.), [Echoic.] 

1. A conventional representation of the bray of a 
jackass ; a name for this, 

1815 W. H. Irevanp Scridbleomania 84 note, The chants 
were interrupted at intervals with an Hiu Haw, in imitation 
of the Ass's braying, 183r S. Warren Diary Physic. xyi. 
(1832) I. 379 An Ass. .opened on us with an astounding hee- 
haw ! hee-haw ! hee-haw! 1878 Brownina Poets Croisic 
cxx, To. .estimate applause As just so many asinine he-haws. 
1884 C. D. Warner in Harper's Mag. Dec, 14/2 He-hawn, 
sire Ass, you sing. 

2. A loud unrefined laugh. 

1843 THackEeray Miss Tick/etoby iii, If to laughter he 
was minded, out they burst in loud hee-haws. 1872 ANNE 
Tuackrray Men's Wives 402 All the boxes began to roar 
with great coarse heehaws at Titania hugging Bottom’s 
long ears. 

Hence Hee-haw v. zz/r., to bray, as an ass. 

1821 Crare V77/. Minstr. 1. 44 Ass after ass still hee-haws 
through the town. 1831S, WARREN Diary Physic. xvi. (1832) 
I. 379 Away sprung the jackass .. hee-hawing incessantly, 
1859 THackeray Virgin, (Ogil.), Suppose thou art making 
an ass of thyself ..are there not people in England who 
heehaw too? 1884 C.D. Warner in Harfer’s ae Dec. 
14/2 The ass he-hawned, or brayed..The people he-hawned 
or brayed thrice, in like manner, 

Heel (hil), 5.1 Forms: 1 héla, héla, (hél), 
3 heale, 3-6 hele, 4-5 heill, 4-7 heele, 5-7 
heille, (5 hyelle, 6 helle, hiele, 7 eel), 6-7 
heal(e, 4- heel. [OE. Adda, hela wk. masc. = 
OF ris. iéla fem., MDu. hzele m. and f., Du. hzel 
m.; cf. ON. él/m. (Sw. hal, Da. hel) :—*héhil :— 
*hanhil, deriv. of *hank-, in OE. héh hough, heel.] 


HEEL. 


I. 1. The projecting hinder part of the foot, 
below the ankle and behind the hollow of the foot. 
c8s0 Lorica Gloss. 57 in O. E. Texts 173 Talos, helan. 
Ibid. 59 Caicibus, helum. ¢ 1100 Ags. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
266/8 Calx, hela, hoh nibeweard. axz225 Ancr. R. 112 A 
lutel ihurt i pen ele derued more pen ded a muchel ide hele, 
vor bet fleschs is deadure bere. c 1300 Havelok 898 Sparede 
he neyther tos ne heles. 1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 596 The 
gilt spuris, richt by the heill. c1485 in Z. £. Misc. (War- 
ton Club) 7 Undure my hyelle is that me grevys, Fore at 
my hart I fele no sowre. @1529 SKELTON P. Sfarowe Wks. 
(1843) 86 To se her treade the grounde With heles short 
and rounde. 1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffe 24 A fift, of an 
inflamed heale, 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T.1. 17 A 
Serpent, a Basilisk, biting the heele, and stinging the face. 
1711 BupGett Spect. No. 77 ® 8 His Stockings are about 
his Heels. 1842 Tennyson Morte d’Arthur 286 Then 
Francis. .drove his heel into the smoulder'd log. 


b. The heel armed or fitted with a spur. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6394 Ector .. toke his horse with his 
helis, hastid before. c¢1620 Z. Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 
62 It's time to lend my horse a heele. 1663 Butter Hud. 
I, ili. 484 Then ply’d, With iron heel, his courser’s side, 
1792 OsBaALpIsTon Brit, Sportsm. 395 The word heel is 
taken for the spur itself; hence they say .. ‘he knows the 
heels; he obeys the heels ; he answers the heels ; he is very 
well upon the heels’. 1888 Mrs, Kennarp Glorious Gallop 
92 She gave Galopard a slight touch of the heel, and trotted 

riskly on. 

e. Put for the foot as a whole. 

a1228, Fuliana 30 Pat hit urne endelong hire leofliche bodi 
dun to pe helen. a1225 St. Marher. 13 Pe meiden dude 
swa, leowsede ant leodedea lutel hire hele. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald. Trel. Ep. Ded. Aijb in Holinshed III, His bodie 
hanged by the heeles at Corke. 1590 SPENSER F. Q. 11. xii. 46 
His looser garment .. flew about his heeles in wanton wize. 
a4 Mitton Lycidas 34 Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns 
with cloven heel From the glad sound would not be absent 
long. c1718 Prior Hans Carvel 118 He .. was carried off 
to bed: John held his heels, and Nan his head. 1859 Gro. 
Extor A. Bede 1. xi, For ye’re a stirring body in a mornin’, 
an’ ye’ve a light heel. 


d. Cribbage, etc. (See quots.) 

1796 Grose’s Dict. Vulg. T.s.v., To turn up his heels, to 
turn up the knave of trumps at the game of all-fours. 1850 
Bohn's Hand-bk. Games 275 (Cribbage) Should the turn-up 
ecard itself be a Knave, the dealer immediately scores two 

oints.. which by way of antithesis with ‘his nob’, are called 

two for his heels’, 1882 Soczety 11 Nov. 9/1 In cribbage 
parlance, it was one for her nob and two for her heels. 


2. In quadrupeds and other vertebrates: a. Ava- 
tomically, The part of the hinder limb which is the 
analogue of the human heel; the calcaneal part of the 
tarsus, whatever its shape or position; in digitigrade 
and ungulate quadrupeds, and in birds, this is ele- 
vated above the ground, and is popularly called 
knee or hock, also heel of the hock. 


1792 OspaLpiston Brit. Sportsnz. 93/2 These are of a 
wenny nature, and grow on the point of the ellow and the 
heel of the hock, 1874 Cours in Baird, etc. Hist. N. A. 
Birds V1. 545 The heel (calcaneus) is at the top of the 
tarsus. 

b. popularly. (a@) In quadrupeds, the hinder 
part of the hoof; also, each of the projections on 
the coffin-bone. 

1674 N. Cox Gentil. Recreat. (1677) 72 Seek for his Slot : 
If he findes the Heel thick, and the Toe spreading broad, it 
argues an old Deer. 1727-5r Cuampers Cycl., Heel of 
a horse, is the lowest hind part of the foot, comprehended 
between the quarters, and opposite to the toe. 1831 YouaTr 
Horse (1848) 378 On either side [of the coffin-bone].. are 
projections called the wings, or heels of the coffin-bone. 

(6) More commonly applied (in f/.) to the two 
hind feet. Also, the hoof or whole foot. See 3 a, c. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd.1. 346 Wid wambe wrace zenim haran 
helan. ¢ 1420 Anturs of Arth. 386 (Douce MS.) His horse 
in fyne sandel was trapped to pe hele. 1535 CoveRDALE 
Gen. xlix. 17 Dan shalbe .. an edder in the path, and byte 
the horse in the heles [WycuiF feet]. 1577 B. Goocr Heres- 
bach’s Hush. i. (1586) 152 b, After that, hanging him [Hog] 
up by the heeles, you shall plucke [etc.]. 1607 TopseLi 
Four, Beasts (1658) 245 They must not be afraid of other 
Horses..but..rush into the battle, fighting (as is said) with 
heels and mouth, @1700 DrypeN Ovid's Met. xu. Wks, 
1808 XII. 170 He falls; and lashing up his heels, his rider 
throws. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 44 She trampled some 
beneath her horse’s heels. ¢1875 Mary Jewry Lvery-day 
Cookery 128/2 Put two thoroughly clean cow-heels into a 
stew pan. 1877 A. B. Epwarps Uf Nile iv. 91 The donkey 
kicks up his heels and brays. » 

(c) In birds, the hinder toe or hallux, the spur. 

161r1 MarKHAmM Countr. Content. I. xix. (1668) 82 A sharp 
heel’d cock, though it be a little false, is much better than 
the truest cock which hath a dull heel, and hitteth seldome, 
1792 OsBaLpiston Brit. Spfortsm. 346 His narrow heel, 
or sharpness of heel, is known no otherwise than by obser- 
vation in fighting. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon viii. (1864) 
237 Swarms of goatsuckers .. descend and settle on a low 
branch..and then, squatting down on their heels, are 
difficult to distinguish from the surrounding soil, 


8. Pregnant uses in reference to the heel or hind 
foot of man or beast. a. As the instrument of 
kicking: hence /o razse or Lift the heel against, to 


make a heel. 

e930 Lindisf. Gosp. John xiii. 18 Sede brucad mec mid 
pect hlaf he ahefed onzzezn mec hel his, @1225 Aucr. R. 
136 Mi leof is ivetted..& smit me mid his hele. 1382 

yeLir ¥ohn xiii. 18 He that etith my breed, schal reyse 
his heele azens me. 1535 CoverpaLe Ps. xl[i]. 9 Yee 
euen myne owne familier frende .. hath lift vp his hele 
agaynst me, xs90 Suaks. Com. Err. ut. i. 15, I should 
kicke being kickt, and being at that passe, You would keepe 
from my heeles, and beware of an asse. 1728 Ramsay 
Fables & T., Ass & Brock g Replied the Ass, and made 
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a heel. 1732 Pore Ef. Bathurst 68 With spurning heel. 
@ 1822 SHELLEY Ode Naples 112 Fair Milan. . lifts her heel 
To bruise his head. 

b. As the instrument of trampling down or 
crushing. 

160or HoLLanp Pliny xvi. v, That the lords eie is far 
better for the land, than his heele. 1819 SHELLEY Cencé tv. 
iv, Our innocence is as an armed heel To trample accusation. 
1838 Prescorr Ferd. § Is, (1842) I, x. 440 The green crop 
had no time to ripen ere it was trodden down under the 
iron heel of war. 1867 Gotpw. Smitu Three Eng. States- 
men (1882) 218 Too hasty in setting his heel on the agents 
of tyranny and corruption, 1879 H. Grorce Progr. §& Pov. 
v. il. (1881) 257 Those classes upon whom the iron heel of 
modern civilization presses. 

e. feels: as the hindmost parts displayed by 
a fugitive ; hence as the means of flight. Zo have 
or get the heels of: to outrun. 

1523 Lp. Berners /oiss. I. cli. 180 Suche as had their 
horses by them mounted and shewed their horses heles, and 
thenglysshmen after them in chase. 1583 StusBEs Anat. 
Abus. 1. (1879) 96 He showes them a faire pair of heeles, and 
away goeth he. 1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. 
1. 96a, The rest, full of lyfe in the heeles, saued them selues, 
1599 Suaxs. Hex. V, ut. v. 34 Saying, our Grace is onely 
in our Heeles, And that we are most loftie Run-awayes. 
1612-15 Br. Hatt Contempl., O. T. x1x. viii, Many a one 
hath had better counsell from his heeles, then from his 
elbows. 1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberwille’s Polexander 
I1.-1v. 197 One squadron. -he routed and put to their heeles. 
¢1685 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Conf. Wks. 1705 II. 49 
Father, your zeal has got the heels of your Discretion. 
1719 Dr For Crusoe 1. xx, Friday .. had. .the heels of the 
bear. 1730-6 Baiey (folio) s.v., One Pair of Heels is worth 
two Pair of Hands, that is, it is better to run for it, than be 
beaten, where a Man has not the Courage or Force to with- 
stand his Enemy. 1832 Marryat WV. Forster xi, Be smart, 
my lads, for she has the heels of us, 


4. In insects: a. The terminal extremity of the 
tibia; b. The base of the first tarsal joint, when it 
is curved to join the tibia; the ‘ calx’ of Kirby, by 
him limited to the heels of the four posterior tarsi ; 
e. Leach’s name for the bristles forming the stri- 
gilis (Century Dict.). 

1826 Kirpy & Spence /uztrod. Entomol. 111. 386 Calx (the 


Heel). The curving part of the Planta .. by which it 
inosculates with the 77éza. 

5. a. The part of a stocking that covers the heel ; 
b. the thick part of the sole of a boot or shoe 
which raises the heel. 

1577-87 Hotinsuep Chron., Trel. 111. 89/2 He.. bare it 
awaie in the heele of his stocke. 1596 SHaxs. Tam. Shr. 
Iv. i. 136 Gabrels pumpes were all vnpinkt i’th heele, 1634 
Sir T, Herperr 7rav. 146 Their shooes.. are usually 
sharpe at the toe..the heeles shod with thin Iron. 1709 
Steete Tatler No. 7 P 16 One of his Shoes had lost an 
Heel. 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 31 The wooden Heel may raise 
the dancer’s bound. 1753 in Fairholt Coste (1860) 304 
But mount on French heels when you go toa ball. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 397 She determined. .whether his 
heels must be high or low. 1882 Cautremp & Sawarp 
Dict. Needlework 305/t Upon the ease with which the 
heel fits the wearer much of the comfort of the stocking 
depends. Mod. She wears high heels. Slippers have no heels, 


6. The heel of Italy: the S.E. extremity of that 


country (which in shape resembles a leg and foot). 

1717 BerKeLtey Tour in Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 556 No 
mountains in the heel of Italy. 1869 Rawiinson Anc. Hist. 
335 The heel of Italy (Iapygia). 

7. A part of a thing which has the position or 
shape of the human heel; the hinder end of the 
base; a protruding hinder or lower extremity. 

a. generally. _b. The lower or handle end of a pike, 
violin bow, etc., or of the blade of a sword, etc.; the crook 
in the head of a golf-club; the top corner of the butt of 
a gun when in firing-position at the shoulder; the hinder 
part ofa ploughshare. ce. Naut. The after end ofa ship’s 
keel; the lower end of a rudder, mast, or piece of timber. 
d. Arch. ‘The lower end or foot of a rafter where it rests 
on the wall or plate’ (Knight Dict. Mech.); also, a cyma 
reversa. e. Horticulture. A projecting bit of older wood 
taken off with a cutting. f. Silversmiths’ work. The 
small projecting part at the back of the bowl of a spoon. 
g. The vertical timber of a gate which bears the hinges ; 
the harre. h. Conch, The part of a bivalve shell which 
bears the joint orhinge. i. Heel of the hand: The lower 
part of the palm, next the wrist. J. Heels ofa horse-shoe: 
The turned up extremities; the calkins. 

a. 1707 Mortimer Huséd. (1708) 256 In Hertfordshire 
they have a particular Sort of Spade .. the Teeth of which 
being Iron and broad, rakes out the Mould and spreads it ; 
and at the other side there is a kind of heel or knob. 

b. x59r Garrarp Art Warre 55 The heele and tippe of 
their pikes would be equally bolden. 1807 A. Younc 
Agric. Essex (1813) 1. 139 The plough heel, comprising the 
position of the breast behind, and forming, together with 
the end of the rest, that wedge which fills up the furrow. 
1812 Examiner 31 Aug. 552/t Two hairs on the heel of it 
fa razor]. 1856 Mrs. C. Crarke tr. Berlioz’ Instrument. 
12 With the heel of the [violin] bow. 1857 Chambers’ In- 
orm. U1. 696/2 Heel, the crook of the head [of a golf-club] 
where it joins the shaft. c1860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 1x On the stock [of a rifleJisa..heel. 1881 GREENER 
Gun 432 Most gun-stocks are twisted over, that is to say, 
the toe of the butt is more out of truth with the barrels than 
the heel. 1890 Gloucestershire Gloss., Heel, the lower part 
of a scythe blade. 

c. x602 Marston Azz. § Mel, 1. Wks. 1856 I. 16 Now 
gustie flawes strook up the very heeles Of our maine mast. 
1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Talon de la quille, 
the after-end of the keel, into which the foot of the stern- 
ie is tenented: this is also called the ship’s heel. 1840 

. H. Dana Bef, Mast xxx. 107 The tightest ship. . will leak 
more or less round the heel of the bowsprit. 1858 Merc. 
Marine Mag.V.19 She ..went with her heel upon the rocks. 
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@. 31882 Garden 4 Feb. 85/3 [They] propagate readily from 
cuttings made of ripened wood, taken off with a ‘heel’. 1889 
Co-op. News 6 Apr. 349 The slips [of currant-bush] being 
about ten inches long, and having a ‘ heel’ if possible. 

f. (1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. VV. 413/1 The next opera- 
tion is stamping upon it the little projection which in trade 
parlance is called the ‘heel’, and which seems to indicate the 
juncture of the bowl with the stem. 

. 1854 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. XV. u. 250 The head and 
heel [of gate], called here the ‘ har’, are usually made of elm. 
1893 Jbid. Mar. 38 A gate is a rectangular frame consisting 
of ‘heel’ and ‘head’ and top and bottom rails. 

h. 1692 Ray Dissol. World 115 It seems strange to me 
that two shells should be so adapted together at the heel 
as to shoot out to the same extension and the upper and 
nether valve be of different Figure. 1836 Pexny Cycl. V. 
312 The heel of the larger valve deeply notched up to the 
border of articulation. 

i. 1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans ix. (1738) 222 A hole 
made in the Heel of each hand. 1887 D. Granam in Buck 
Hand-bk. Med. Sc. VV. 645/1 The heel of the operator’s hand 
will be used for vigorous friction of the palm. 1888 Ex- 
wortuy W. Somerset Word-bk., Heel of the hand, the part 
of the hand on which it rests in the act of writing. 

j. 183x Youatr Horse (1848) 421 ‘The heels of the shoe 
should be examined as to their proper width, 1886 PadZ 
Mall G. 17 Aug. 14/1 The shoes of the horses have neither 
toes nor heels, which seems to be a peculiarity of Paris 
farriery. 

8. The crust at the bottom (also, sometimes, the 


top) of a loaf; the rind of a cheese. 

1362 Lanoct. P. P27. A. vit. 181, I nolde 3eue for pi pardoun 
one pye hele, 1611 CotGr., Esguignonner, to cut, or breake 
off a lumpe, cantle, crustie heele, or peece from a loafe of 
bread. «1774 Frercusson Rising of Session vii, | wat weel 
They'll stoo the kebbuck to the heel. 1814 Scorr Wav. 
Ixiv, The heel o’ the white loaf that came from the bailie’s. 
1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xi, The heel of a Dutch cheese. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Heel, the top crust 
of a loaf cut off, or the bottom crust remaining. 

9. The latter or concluding part of a period of 
time; also, of a book or writing; in Astrol., of a 
zodiacal sign: cf. HEAD sd. 19 b. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xitt. vii. (1886) 243 That it 
be not doone in the end, declination, or heele (as they terme 
it) of the course [of the planet]. 1599 NasHEe Lenten Stuffe 
47 So but seldome should they meete in the heele of the 
weeke at the best mens tables, vppon Fridayes and Satter- 
dayes. 1636 B. Jonson Lng. Gram. 1. vi, I will promise. .to 
giue, in the heel of the Book, some spur and incitement to 
that which I so reasonably seek. 1758 J. Rutty S77. 
Diary (ed. 2) 122 Nine hours spent in bed; it is a great 
deal in the heel of the evening. 1803 WELLINGTON in Owen 
Wellesley’s Desf. 787 The corps..in a close pursuit at the 
heel of the day, lost many men. 1847 Catnoun Wks. 1V. 
363 The Senate’s resolution—passed at the very heel of the 


session. 
II. Phrases. * With prep. or adv. 


10. At, on, upon, +in (one’s) heel(s. Close 
behind ; in close pursuit or immediate attendance ; 
also fig. At the hard heels of, at the very heels of : 
see HARD @. 20. 

13.. Gaw, §& Gr. Knt. 1899 Renaud com..& alle be rabel 
in ares, ry3t at his helez. 1390 Gower Conf I, 18 There 
bene also somme as men saie, That folwen Simon ate heles. 
@1555 Latimer Sev. & Rent. (1845) 229 It is but a super- 
stition to think that a Pater Noster cannot be well said with- 
out an Ave Maria at its heel. 1571 Gotpinc Calvin on 
Ps. xlix. 13 Death preaceth hard at your heeles. 1579 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 26 Our auncestours, which pur- 
sued vertue at the harde heeles, and shunned vyce. 1607 
Suaxs. Tzmon 1. i. 27 Painter. When comes your Booke 
forth? Poet. Vpon the heeles of my presentment sir. 1646 
Trape Comment. Numb. xxxii. 23 The guilt will haunt you 
at heels, as a bloodhound. 1650 Cromwe i Lett. 30 July 
in Carlyle, I marching in the heel of them with the residue of 
the army. 1674 N. Cox Gent/. Recreat, mi. (1677) 13 To have 
your Dog at your heels. @1687 Petry Pol. Avith. Pref., 
The Hollanders are at our heels, in the race of Naval 
Power, 1749 Firipinc Tow Yones xvi. x, Unavailable 
repentance treads on his heels. 1782 Cowrer Gilpin 204 
Away went Gilpin, and away Went post-boy at his heels. 
1827 PotLoK Course T.v, So swift trode sorrow on the heels 
of joy! 1853 M. Arnotp Poems, Sohrab & R., Ruksh, his 
horse, Follow’d him like a faithful hound at heel. 1860 
TynpAL G/ac, I. xvi. 112, I.. kept close at his heels. 

11. Down at heel (adv. and adj.) : a. having the 
heels of one’s boots or shoes quite worn down ; 
taken as a symptom of destitution: cf. 12; b. 
said of shoes or slippers, when negligently slipped 
on so that the heel part is crushed down under the 
foot ; also, of persons so wearing their shoes ; and 


Jig. slovenly, slip-shod. 

1732 Gentl. Instr. (ed. 10) 212 (D,) Sneak into a corner ., 
down at heels and out at elbows. 1835 Loner. Outre-Mer 
Prose Wks. 1886 I. 120 Thus the unhappy notary ran 
gradually down at the heel. 1840 Barnam /ngol. Leg., St. 
Odille, Her shoes went down at heel. 1860 AlZ Year 
Round No. 57. 158 Down-at-heel self-neglect. 1875 Tenny- 
son Q. Mary 1.i, Fray’d i’ the knees, and out at elbow .. 
and bursten at the toes, and down at heels. 1880 Wor/d 
8 Dec. 2 Shuffling down-at-heel sentences. 1886 Pa// Mall 
G. 7 Dec, 11/2 If ignorance is bad, assuredly down-at-heel 
dilettantism is worse. ; ? 4 

12. Out at heels (adv. and adj.) : with stockings 
or shoes worn through at the heel ; also, of persons 
wearing such; fig. in unfortunate or decayed cir- 
cumstances; in trouble or distress. 

1853 Witson Pet. (1567) 82 b, Some riche snudges .. go 
with their hose out at heles, 1588 Fraunce Lawzers Log. 
1. iv. 27 To affectate such woordes as were quite worne out 
at heeles and elbowes long before the nativitie of Geffray 
Chawcer. 1605 SHaks. Lear u. ii. 164 A good mans fortune 
may grow out at heeles. _1676 Wycuertey P/. Dealer i. 
(1735) 74 Go look out the Fellow. .that walks with his Sword 
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and Stockings out at Heels. 1747 W. Horstey Fool (1748) 

II. No. 83. 254 My present Situation being, as I may say, 

a little out at Heels. { ‘ 
13. To heel. Of a dog: close behind, in behind ; 


under rule, Also fig. 

1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 149 They will back, or 
come to heel, as commanded. 1849 James Woodman xiii, 
To heel, good dog. 1870 Huxtey Lay Serm. iii. (1874) 35 
Whose passions are trained to come to heel. 1873 G. C. 
Davies Mount. § Mere vi. 45 We did so, the dogs, a spaniel 
and a retriever, keeping to heel. 

** With another substantive. 

14. Heeland toe. a. adv. With proper walking, 
as opposed to running; also as adj.and sb. b. Of 
dancing (also heel over toe). 

1820 W. Irvinc Sketch Bk., Christm. Eve (1865) 251 Master 
Simon... was endeavoring to gain credit by the heel and 
toe, rigadoon, and other graces of the ancient school. 1827 
T. Hamivton Cyril Thornton (1845) 277 With that sort of 
walk, generally called heel and toe, he led his fair partner 
to her station. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xl, Bravo—heel over 
toe—cut and shuffle. 186r Hucues To Brown at Oxf. 
xiv, They returned to college, having done a little over 
fifteen miles, fair heel and toe walking. 1883 Biack Shan- 
don Bells iii, A curious clamping and shuffling, as if some 
one were doing a heel-and-toe step on a wooden floor. 1892 
A. M. Voshiwara Episode 33 He spent the best part of the 
day in a healthy heel-and-toe to Ojigoku. 

15. Heels over head. With the heels in the air 
and the head downmost; upside down ; ¢o turn 
heels over head, to turn a somersault. 

13.. E. E. Altit. P. C. 269 He [Jonas] glydez in by be 
giles, pur3 glaymande glette..Ay hele ouer hed hourlande 
aboute. 1768 Ross Helenxore 64 (Jam.), I couped Mungo’s 
ale Clean heels o’er head. J/ézd. 86 (Jam.) Now by this 
time the house is heels o’er head. 1814 Worpsw. E-xcurs. 
vit. 387 They .. An uncouth feat exhibit, and are gone 
Heels over head. 1864 CartyLe Predk. Gt. 1V. 523 A total 
circumgyration, summerset, or tumble heels-over-head in 
the Political relations of Europe. 1886 Tennyson Locksley 
Hall 60 Y, After 135 Tumble Nature heel o’er head. 

attrib, 1887 Century Mag. Nov. 49/1 What’ll happen if 
you go on in this heels-over-head way ? 

b. So (Sc.) heels over gowdy. 

1796 Burns Poem on Life 37 Soon, heels-o'er-gowdy ! in 
he gangs. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm’d (1827) 150 
Heels-over-gowdie whurlin’, 

#** With a verb, 
+16. Cast or throw at..heel(s. To cast under 


foot, reject with contempt. Ods. 

1555 W. WatreMAN Fardle Facions App. 350 Those that 
. .threwe not at their hieles those thinges that Moyses had 
taughte them. 1576 GascoicNne S/eele GZ, (Arb.) 56 Wherein 
I see, a corps of comely shape..Is cast at heele, by courting 
al to soone. @1628 Preston Breastfl. Faith (1630) 24 
They resist it, casting it at their heeles. 1659 D. PrLt 
Impr. Sea 593 The States of England throw not their dear 
and costly purchased Victories at their heels. 

17. Kick one’s heels. To stand waiting idly or 
impatiently. Cf. Zo cool one’s heels, s.v. CooL v. 5. 

1760 Foote Minor ut. (1781) 51 To let your uncle kick his 
heels in your hall. 1833 Marryat P. Ste xiii, I'll trouble 
him [not] to leave me here kicking my heels, 

8. Lay, set, clap by the heels. To put in 
irons or the stocks; fo fetter, arrest, or confine; 
also, fig. to overthrow, disgrace. So fo have by the 
heels; and, of the person confined, ¢o Ze or be tied 
by the heels. 

c1510 Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 170, I will go fetch 
a pair of gyves, For in good faith he shall be set fast by the 
heels. 1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. mt. xv. (1886) 51 
One of Q. Maries justices .. laid an archer by the heeles, 
1654 G. Gopparp Jxtrod. Burton’s Diary (1828) I. 160 
When they had seized upon him and clapped him by the 
heels. 1700 Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 638 The lord 
cheif justice..will lay the undersherif by the heels. 178r 
Map. D'Arstay Diary Aug., I supposed you would have 
finished it [a play] in your last fit of sickness .. pray go on 
with it when you are tied by the heel next. 1865 KincsLey 
Hlerew., U1. xvi. 274 Tell him Hereward has .. half a dozen 
knights safe by the heels. 1889 Badtimore (Md.) Sux 
19 Nov., The bold offender .. would have been quickly set 
by the heels. 

19. Take to one’s heels; formerly Zo (be)/ake 
himself to his heels, to take one’s heels. To run away. 

1542 Upart Lrasm. Apoph. 1. 127 When this Manes had 
taken his heeles and renne awaye from his maister. 18548 
Hai Chron., Hen. VII, 49 So deceavyng his kepers [he] 
toke him to his heeles. 1583 Struspes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 
54 They..betake them to their heeles as to their best refuge. 
1590 Suaxs. Cone. Err.t. ii.g5 Nay, and you will not sir, 
Ile take my heeles. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxximt. xxxvi. 848 
The Gaules..turned their backe, tooke them to their heeles, 
and ranaway. 1659 B. Harris Pavivals Iron Age 7 The 
‘Tartars..as soon as they..find the Poles advancing, betake 
themselves to their heels. 1690 W. WALKER /diomat. Anglo- 
Lat. Pref. 1 Let us take our heels and run away. 1809 W. 
Irvine Knickerd. vit. xi. (1849) 440 The rabble incontinently 
took to their heels, 1889 Jessore Coming of Friars ii. 93 
‘The beholders would have. .taken to their heels and run for 
their lives, : : 

20. Trip (hick, strike, throw) up a person’s heels. 
To trip up, upset, or overthrow (him); also fig. 

1600 Suaxs. A. Y. L. mt. ii. 225 It is yong Orlando, that 
tript vp the Wrastlers heeles, and your heart, both in an 
instant. 1618 J. Taytor (Water P.) A7ng’s Mazesty Wks. 
(1872) 3 Thy Constancy hath trip'd up Fortune’s heel. 1678 
Bunyan Pier, 1. 174 It shall go hard but they will throw 
up his heels. 1706 AppIson Rosamond vii. Wks. 1721 I. 123 
Death has tripped up my heels. 1887 Barinc-Goutp 
Gaverocks I11, 58, | wish it were in my power to kick up 
his heels. 

+ 21. Turn one’s heels. To run away. Ods. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Trel. xxv. in Holinshed II. 19/1 
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He turneth a faire paire of heeles and runneth awaie. /éid., 
Trel. 142/1 [They] turned their heeles, forsooke the field, and 
dispersed themselues into the woods. ¢1620 Z. Boyp Zion’s 
Flowers (1855) 120 Big looking minions .. make hast To 
turne their heeles, 


22. Turn on (7072) one’s heel. To turn sharply 


round, turn back or away. 

1787 W. Tuompson 2. VN, Advoc. 38 L—d V—e .. turn’d 
short on his Heel, telling me he knew nothing of the Matter. 
1782 Miss Burney Cecilia I. 61 Sir Robert .. turned upon 
his heel, and was striding out of the room. 1834 M. Scorr 
Cruise Midge viii, He turned round on his heels, and 
marched out of the cabin, 1887 Epna Lyatt A7v?.-Ervrant 
xii. 102 Carlo had turned sharply round on his heel and 
left him without a word. 

23. Turn (kick, tumble) up a person’s heels. 
To knock (him) down; to lay low; to kill. So 
to turn (kick, lay, tip, topple) up one’s heels, to die. 

c1500 Maid Emlyn (Halliw.), He toke a surfet with a cup, 
That made hym tourne his heels up. 1577-87 HottNsHEep 
Chron., Ivel. I11. 93/2 He strake him with his bullet full in 
the forehead. .and withall turned vp his heeles. 1599 NASHE 
Lenten Stuffe 13 Of which {sickness]..seauen thousand and 
fifty people toppled vp their heeles there. 1604 DEKKER 
Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 11. 8, I would not for a duckat she 
had kickt vp her heeles. 1611 Cotcr., Passer oultre, to tipe 
vp the heeles, todie. c¢1620 Z. Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 
155 Nowe Shechem’s gone, he hath laid up his heeles. 1641 
Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 29 Oftentimes (after a longe 
declininge and goinge backe) [they] turne up theire heeles. 
1648 Gace West. Ind. vi. 17 Our men with one reasonable 
Cup of Spanish Sacke presently tumbled up their heeles, 
and left them like swine. 1688 Bunyan Heavenly Footman 
(1886) 148 He hath turned up their heels, and hath given 
them an everlasting fall. 1845 Browninc light Duchess 
xvii. 33 His heels he'll kick up, Slain by an onslaught fierce 
of hiccup. 

*EKE Other phrases. 

24, +a. To bless the world with one’s heels, to be 
hanged. +b. Zo cast or lay (one’s) heels in one’s 
neck, to leap headlong or recklessly. +e. Zo ru 
back the heel, run or hunt heel, hunt it by the heel, 
take it heel, to run back on the scent ; to hunt or 
run counter; also ¢o run heel-way(26c). a. With 
the heels foremost or forward, as a corpse is carried. 

a. 1566 Painter Pad. Pleas. 63 The three theues were 
conueied foorth, to blesse the worlde with their heeles, 

b. 1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe 8 His yeomen bolde cast 
their heeles in their necke, and friskt it after him. 1676 
Corton Walton's Angler 1. 281 These stones are so slippery 
I can not stand!..I think I were best lay my heels in my 
neck and tumble down ! 

ec. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 16 When the 
Hounds or Beagles hunt it by the Heel, we say, they Hunt 
Counter. 1781 P. Beckrorp Husting (1802) 148 A fault.. 
which such hounds must of necessity sometimes be guilty 
of; that is, running back the heel. 1828 Sporting Mag. 
XXII. 232, I cannot help challenging a stale scent, or, 
speaking more technically, taking it heel. 18.. Rec. MN. 
Devon Staghounds 45 (Elworthy) The whole pack took it 
heel, and were stopped before they reached the edge of the 
covert. 1888 En.wortuy W. Somerset Word-bk., Heel, 
hounds following the scent in the wrong direction are said 
to ‘be running heel, 1897 D. H. Mappen Diary Silence 
51 He was merely hunting counter (or heel, as it is now 
called). 

d. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals u. u. 147 He was clapt 
in Prison, and came not out but with his heels forward. 
rjor CissER Love makes Man ww .ii, Car. How came you 
hither, Sir! D. Lew. Faith, like a Corpse into Church, Boy, 
with my Heels foremost. 

III. attrib. and Comd. 

25. General, as heel-beam, -catcher, -end, -leather, 
-loop, -stitch, -strap; heel-sliding, -treading vbl. 
sbs.; heel-fast, -hurt adjs. 

1827 Steuart Planter’s G. (1828) 242 Others. .have added 
what they denominatea‘ *Heel-beam’ 18 in. out from the axle 
or cross-bar. .in front of the axle, and next to the draught-bar, 
to which the horses are put. 1646 Trapp Comm, Gen. xxv. 26 
Calcanearius, an *heel-catcher, or supplanter. 1807 VAN- 
COUVER Agric. Devon (1813) 119 At the *heel-end [in a drill- 
plough] of this sole, a perpendicular baris inserted, 1887 Fo. 
Marryat Driven to Bay III. xv. 241 Clinging to the heel 
end of the spar. 1896 Ch. Times 2 Apr. 403 Rogues who 
are lying *heel-fast in gaol. a@1s69 Kincesmyii JZan’s 
Est. ix. (1580) 45 Wee are but *heele hurted, but he shall 
be wounded in the head. 1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) 
II. 123 A *heel-leather to shelter the legs behind. 1880 
Turner & Co.’s Catal. Tools (Sheffield) 66 Common brown 
Skate Straps, with *heel loops. 1859 Dickens Haunted Ho. 
vit. 48 There ensued such toe-and-heeling .. and double- 
shuffling, and *heel-sliding. ¢1740 Firtpinc Zss. Conv. 
Wks, (1840) 640 Three dancing-masters..the *heel sophists. 
1882 Cautreitp & Sawarp Dict. Needlework 306/2 Place 
together the pin holding the *heel stitches and those hold- 
ing the foot stitches. 

26. Special combinations: a. in Shoemaking 
(see sense 5), as heel-blank (also d/ank heel), a 
set of ‘lifts’ built up into a heel for attachment to 
a shoe; heel-block, a block used in fastening 
a blank heel or a ‘lift’ to a shoe; heel-cutter, a 
tool for cutting out the ‘ lifts’ which form the heel 
of a boot or shoe; heel-fastener (see quot.) ; 
heel-iron = HEEL-PLATE 2}; heel-lift, one of the 
pieces of leather, etc., of which the heel of a shoe 
is built up ; heel-maXer, one who makes the heels 
of shoes; heel-quarters, the part of the shoe 
round the heel, the counter; heel-seat, the part 
of the sole to which the blank heel is attached ; 
heel-shave, a tool like a spoke-shave, used to shape 
the heel; heel-tip = Heet-prare 2 (Simmonds 
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Dict. Trade 1858); heel-trimmer, a machine for 
trimming and shaping the edges of the ‘ lifts’ or 
heel-blank. 

1600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I. 23 Hoe, boy, 
bring him an *heele-blocke, heers a new-journeyman [shoe- 
maker]. @1666 A. Brome Ox Death Yosias Shute 32 He 
was no whirligig lect’rer of times, That from a heel-block to 
a pulpit climbs, 1888 Penton § Son's Shoe Mercery Catal, 
*Heel Fastener,a Metal Plate for placing between the Sock 
and Innersole and attaching firmly all round the Seat of 
Shoe to Wood Heel. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1094/2 The 
*heel-lifts are cut to graduated size, and merely require 
beveling after attachment. 1660 Chas. JJ Esc. fr. Worcester 
in Harl. Misc. (1744-6) 1V. 423/x A Captain of the Rump, 
one Broadway, formerly a *Heel-maker. 1723 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6196/8 Joseph Cook .. Heelmaker. 1798 CoLrEripGE 
Satyrane’s Lett. in Biog. Lit. (1817) 252 Countrywomen and 
servant girls..with slippers without *heel-quarters, tripped 
along the dirty streets, 1885 Harfer’s Mag. Jan. 284/2 The 
crude heel is pressed upon the ‘ *heel seat’ of the shoe. 

b. Nautical (see sense 7 c), as heel-brace, ‘a 
piece of iron-work applicable to the lower part of 
a rudder, in case of casualty to the lower pintles’ 
(Smyth Sazlor's Word-bk.); heel-chain, a chain 
for holding out the jib-boom ; heel-jigger, ajigger 
or light tackle fastened to the heel of a spar to as- 
sist in running it in and out; heel-knee, ‘ the com- 
pass-piece which connects the keel with the stern- 
post’ (Smyth); heel-lashing, ‘the rope which 
secures the inner part of a studding-sail-boom to 
the yard; also, that which secures the jib-boom’ 
(Smyth); heel-tackles, ‘the luff purchases for the 
heels of each sheer previous to taking in masts, or 
otherwise using them’ (Smyth). 

1847 A. C. Key Recov. H. M.S. Gorgon 24 The upper 
purchase was hauled taut, and heel tackles clapped on. 
c1860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 74 The heel of the jib- 
boom has asheave for the heel rope to reeve through, a score 
for the heel chain. i 

ce. In other uses: heel-cap, a cap or protective 
covering for the heel of a shoe or stocking; whence 
heel-cap v. ¢rans., to put a heel-cap on (a shoe or 
stocking); heel-clip, a part of a sandal used when 
a horse has cast a shoe; heel-dog, one that comes 
or keeps to heel; a retriever; heel-fly, ‘a bot-fly, 
flypoderma lineata, that attacks the heels of cattle 
in Texas’ (Funk); heel-joint (Ormzth.), the joint 
between the cvas or leg and the tarsometatarsus or 
shank of a bird, the suffrago; +heel-lifter, a run- 
away; heel-pad, (a) a pad in the heel of a boot; 
(4) see quot.; heel-ring, the ring securing the blade 
of a plough (Halliwell 1847-78); that by which the 
blade of a scythe is fixed on the snathe ; heel- 
string, the Zendo Achillés (Syd. Soc. Lex.); heel- 
tool (see quot.) ; heel-tree, the swingle-tree of a 
harrow (Halliw.); heel-way adv., backward on the 
scent (see sense 24 c); heel-wedge, (a) a wedge 
used to fasten the coulter; (4) a wedge used to 
tighten the heel-ring of a scythe (Halliw.). 

1813 W. Beatriz Myuits Time Parings 34 [He] *heel- 
caps his hose. 1859 J. Brown Rad & F. 8 His heavy 
shoes .. heel-capt and toe-capt. 1831 Youatr /Yorse (1848) 
429 The *heel clips are two clips at the heels of the side bars, 
1887 Mield LXX. 569/3 Any man..would with ease dispose 
of twenty ‘*heel’ dogs ere he was asked for one ‘ Hold up’* 
one. 1889 FARMER Americanisms, *Heel Fly, an insect 
pest which infests cattleon Western ranches. 1583 STocKER 
Hist, Civ. Warres Lowe C,1.132b, Amongest the lustie 
*heele lifters..a good manie..were driuen to returne. 1874 
Coves Gloss. in Baird, etc. Hist, N. A. Birds III. 545 
*Heel-pad, pterna, tuber .. The posterior portion of pelma, 
immediately under the foot-joint, and frequently prominent. 
(But ee/-fad should not be used in this connection, since the 
heel (ca/canezs) is at the top of the tarsus, and not at the 
bottom, where the kee/-fad lies.) 1894 Westm.Gaz. 12 July 3/3 
The knees are squeezed in a vice..and heel-pads inserted in 
the boots. 1849-50 WEALE Dict. Terms, *Heel tool, a tool 
used by turners for roughing out a piece of iron, or turning 
it to somewhat near the intended size: it has a very acute 
cutting edge and an angular base or heel. 1873 V. § Q. 4th 
Ser. XII. 198/t There is a sporting pe to ‘run *heel- 
way’, when, after a check, hounds take up the scent in the 
wrong direction, running back towards the start. 1523 
Firzuers. Hus, § 4 Inthe settyng of the culture : and with 
the dryuinge of his syde wedges, forewedge and *helewedge. 

Heel (h7l), 53.2. [A later form of Hrexp, after 
Hert v.2] aut. An act of heeling or inclining 
to one side; the amount of such inclination on the 
part of a ship. 

1760 C. Jounston Chrysal (1822) II. 252 When the ship 
takes aheel. 1819 Byron Yvan u. li, She gave a heel, and 
then a lurch to port. 1862 Standard 24 Apr., An average of 
2 deg. of deviation for each degree of heel! 1882 W. H. 
Wuite Naval Archit. (ed. 2) 15x The Devastation..was 
made to reach a heel exceeding 7 degrees, by four hundred 
men running eighteen times across her deck. 

Heel (hz), v.1 [f. Het sé.1] 

l. intr. To move the heel, tap or touch the 
ground with it ina rhythmical manner in dancing ; 
also ¢rans. to perform (a dance) with the heels. 


Also 70 heel it. 

1606 Suaks, Ty. §& Cy. tv. iv. 88, I cannot sing, Nor heele 
the high Lauolt, 1828 “xaminer 679/1 Our English Sailor 
again toed and heeled, almost as neatly as life. 1845 Mrs. 
S.C. Hatt Whiteboy iv. 30 [He] performed a most charac- 
teristic and animated jig in the dust, covering the buckle 
—heeling and toeing—whirling his whip. 1863 RussELL 
Diary North & South 1, 273 The men [negroes] .. shuffled 


HEEL. 


and cut and heeled and buckled to each other with an over- 
whelming shen. 

2. ¢rans. To furnish with a heel or heel-piece ; 
to add or put a heel to, 

1605 Rowranps /ell's Broke Loose 18 Hendrick the 
Botcher, cease from heeling Hose. 1612 Wesster White 
Devitt, ii, For want of means. .1 have been fain to heel my 
tutor's stockings. 1888 Corney Grain Axufobiog. 14 One 
Gibson, who soled and heeled shoes in the world. 

b. To arm (a game-cock) with a gaff or spur; 
hence (U.S. slang), to furnish or arm (a person) 
with something, esp. with a weapon: see HEELED 2. 

1755 JouNson, To heel, v.a., to arm a cock. 1881 Lp. 
Dunraven in 19th Cent. Nov. 688 We ain’t much ‘heeled’ 
for chairs, Vote, A bird is said to be heeled when his spurs 
are put onand he is ready for the fight. 

3. To catch or take by the heel (sonce-use) ; to 
fasten or secure by the heels. 

a 1638 Mepe /Vks, (1672) 1. 226 My brother may well be 
called an Heeler, for he hath heeled me these two times. 
Now..to come behind a man and take him by the heel was 
foul play. 1887 NV. VY. Evening Post 14 Jan. (Cent.), One 
would heel him (rope him [a calf] by the hind feet), while the 
other roped him about the neck. 1889 FARMER Ammerican- 
zsms 8.v., In cowboy vernacular to heel is to lariat or secure 
an animal by the hind leg, 

4. To follow at the heels of, chase by running at 
the heels; also adso/. to follow at a person’s heels. 

18., Sportsman's Gaz. 448 (Cent.) See that he [the collie] 
.. Is staunch on point and charge, heels properly, 1889 
BoLpREWooD Robbery under Arms (1890) 12 The old dog 
had been heeling him up too, for he was bleeding up to the 
hocks, 1893 J. A. Barry S. Brown’s Bunyip, etc. 197 
Cattle-dogs were heeling his horses. 

5. a. To urge on with the heel. 

1886 R. F. Burton Avadb. Nis. I. 386 So he made towards 
his steed and mounted and heeled him on. Nofe, Arabfic], 
‘kicked’ him, i.e. with the sharp corner of the shovel- 
stirrup, 

b. Football. (intr. or absol.) To pass the ball 
out at the back of the scrimmage with the heels, 
so that it may be picked up. 

1892 Stratford-on-Avon Herald 18 Novy. 2/2 First get 
mastery in the scrums, and then you will heel out properly. 
1893 Daily News 14 Dec. 2/6 Oxford were well content to 
only hold the scrummage, and heeled out quickly. 

ec. Golf. (trans.) To strike (the ball) with the 
‘heel’ of the club. 

1857 Chambers’ Inform, 11. 695/1 When standing too 
near, the ball is often ‘heeled’, or struck with that part of 
the club-head nearest the shaft. 1880 A. Lanc Bad/ades 
Blue China, Golf 4 Ye may heel her and send her agee. 

6. Shipbuilding. (intr.) To rest with the heel or 
lower end oz something. 

c 1850 Rudin, Navig. (Weale) 147 The stern-timber. . heels 
upon the end of the..transom, 1869 Sir E. J. Reep Ship- 
build, v. 88 The pillars heeling on the floors and, lowest tie 
plate are acne in diameter, 

Heel (h7l), v.2 Chiefly Vaut. [A corruption 
of earlier Aee/d, Hrexp v., due perh, in part to the 
final @ being regarded as the pa. t. suffix. But cf. 
MDu, and Du, ellen for earlier *heldlen, in OS. 
-heldian, LG, hellen, in MLG. helden, hellen, and 
ON, halla, hella, Sw. halla (=Da. helde), in which 
also the dental is merged in prec. /.] 

L. zutr, Of a ship: To incline or lean to one side, 
as when canted by the wind or unevenly loaded. 
Also of other things (quot. 1887). 

[1530see Hietpv.1.] ¢1575 J. Hooker Life Sir P, Carew 
(1857) 33 (MS. reading) The Mary Rose beganne to heele 
that is to say Jeane on the one syde. /d7d., The sayde Mary 
Rose thus heelynge more and more was drowned. 1659 
Somner Saxon Dict. s.v. Hylding, As we say, the ship 
heeles, when it lies or leanes to one side. 1682 WHELER 
Journ, Greece ii, 286 The Wind abated nothing of its force... 
making the Vessel often heel, 1782 Cowrer Royal George 7 
Hight hundred of the brave .. Had made the vessel heel, 
1854 H. Miter Sch, § Schm., (1858) 15 Our cargo is shift- 
ing..I could hear the coals rattle below ; and see how stiffl 
we heel tothe larboard, 1887 77#zes (weekly ed.) 14 Oct. 18/2 
‘The balloon then heeled over, and. .there was a large rent in 
the silk near the escape valve. 

Jig. 1858 CartyLe Predk. Gt. vu. iii. 11. 308 Grumkow 
himself. .is now heeling towards England. 1865 /d/d. xvi. 
ii. VII. 119 The Austrian Battle .. has heeled fairly down- 
wards, and is in an ominous way. 

2. trans. To cause (a ship) to heel; to lay (her) 
on her side; +to careen. Also abdsol. 

1667 Pepys Diary 30 June, The Dutch did heele ‘the 
Charles’ to get her down. 1684 W. Hacke Coll. Voy. 
(1699) 8 Here we heeled our Ships and scraped them, x60 
Dampier Voy. I. 363 At the S.E. end of the Island we heel’ 
and scrubb’d also. 1772-84 Coox Voy, (1790) V. 1872 The 
commodore was determined to heel the ship in our present 
station. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlix. (1856) 461 The 
Rescue was heeled over considerably by the floes. , 

Hence Hee‘ling v0/. sd.; also attr7b., as in heeling 
error (see quot, 1893). 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 283 When it doth lean too much 
on one side : or doth turn too much on each side... Heeling.. 
Rolling. 1785 Franxuin Lett, Wks, 1840 VI. 477 In heel- 
ing they are not so subject to take in water as our boats. 
1893 Standard 15 Mar. 3/5 ‘Lhe error of the compass caused 
by the heeling of the vessel.. Comparatively few compasses 
are properly adjusted for heeling error, 

eel, heele, obs. forms of HEAL, HELE v.2 

Hee'l-ball, sd. 

1. The ball or under part of the heel. 

1796 S. Dinsmoor in Morse Amer. Geog. I. 667 One of 
these tracks was very large .. the proximate breadth behind 
the ae a inches, the diameter of the heel-ball five. 

OL, . 
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2. A polishing substance, composed principally 
of hard wax and lamp-black, used by shoemakers 
to give a shining black surface to the sole-edges 
of new boots and shoes ; used also for taking rub- 
bings of monumental brasses, ete. 

182z R. G. Wattace Fifteen Years Ind. 142 Heel balls, 
shirts, and nankeen for the use of the soldiers. 1842 Fez 
Words to Churchw. (Camb. Camden Soc.) 1. 11 There is a 
way of taking copies of them [brasses] by laying thin paper 
upon them, and rubbing it over with black lead, or with 
what is called heel-ball. 186 Sat. Rev. 22 June 647 What 
the upholsterers call ‘lining paper’, and what the shoe- 
makers call ‘heelball’, form the weapons of a brass-rubber. 

Hence Heel-ball v., to polish with heel-ball. 

1851 Maynew Lond. Labour 1. 369 The old shoes are to 
be cobbled up, and the cracks heel-balled over, 1870 Daily 
News 10 Nov., The Prussian troops have heel-balled the 
eagle on their helmets. 

Hee'l-bone. The bone of the heel; the ca/- 
caneum or os calczs. 

1598 Fiorio, Calce .. the heelebone of a mans leg. 1741 
Monro Azat. Bones (ed. 3) 297 The internal Side of the 
Heel-bone is hollowed. 1836-9 Topp Cyc?. Anat. I. 339/2: 

Heeld(e, var. HiELp v. 


Heeled (hzld), Af/.a._ [f. Hern sd.1, v.1+-np.] 

1. Fumished with a heel or heel-like projection ; 
esp. in comb., as long-heeled. 

1562 J. Heywoop Zfigr. (1867) 134 A hart in a heelde 
hose, can neuer do weele, 1698 FrvER Acc. EF. India & P. 
245 Persian Boots (which are low-heel’d and good cordovan 
Leather). 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4034/4 A short Negro Man, 
long Heel’d. r71x ‘J. Distarr’ Char. Don Sacheverellio 3 
A pair of Red-heel’d Shooes. 1854 Woopwarp Mollusca 
(1856) 299 Foot large, heeled. ' 

2. Provided, equipped ; armed, esp. with a re- 
volver. U.S. slang. 

1883 Leisure Hour 282/2 The ratio of ‘heeled’ citizens 
increased .. the meekest-looking individual having one 
[revolver]. 1887 A. A. Hayas in Yesuit’s Ring 227 You 
fellows would want to go well heeled. 

3. Golf. Struck or given with the ‘heel’ of a club. 

1890 Hutcuinson Golf 63 The tendency of the ‘heeled’ 
ball to fly to the right. 1891 /ze/d 7 Mar. 349/1 A heeled 
tee stroke at this point is sure to lie in tufty grass. 

Heeler (hélo1). [f Hern v.! or s6.1+-rr1.] 

1. One who puts heels on shoes ; cf. soler. 

1665 Canterbury Marriage Licences, George Robinson of 
Canterbury, heeler. 1884 L. Grontunp Co-ofer. Commw. 
viii. 179 The ‘heelers’ among the operatives in a shoe- 
factory. 

b. (See quot.: cf. HrEn v, 2b). 

1831 JoHNSON Sforlsman’s Cycl., Heeler, is the person 
who affixes the spur to the heel of a game cock. 

2. A fighting cock, that uses his spurs or ‘ heels’. 

1688 R. Home Avmoury u. 252/1 A Heeler, or a Bloody- 
heel Cock..strikes or wounds much with his spurs. 1815 
Sporting Mag. XLVI. 24 Mark them for steady fighters, 
good heelers. .and deep game, ; 

3. One who has light heels; a quick runner. 

1828 Craven Dial., Heeler,a quick runner, active. : 

4, One who catches by the heels ; one who trips 
up, undermines, or supplants. 

@ 1638 [see HEEL v,' 3]. 1850 J. T. WHEELER Anal, O. 
Test. fist, 14 Jacob signifying a heeler or one who heels 
or strikes up his adversary, 

5. One who follows at the heels of a leader or 
‘boss’; an unscrupulous or disreputable follower 
of a professional politician. -U7..S. 

a1877 N.Y. Herald in Bartlett Dict. Amer. (1877) S. v., 
The politician, who has been a heeler about the capital. 
1888 Bryce Amer, Comm. 11. 11. Ixiii. 451 By degrees he 
rises to sit on the central committee, having .. surrounded 
himself with a band of adherents, who are called his 
‘heelers’, and whose loyalty. .secured by the hope of ‘some- 
thing good’, gives weight to his words. 

Heeling, v0/. sb.! [f. Hunn v.1+-1ne 1] 

1. The action of Heer v,!, in various senses. 

[1691 J. Witson Belphegor iw. iii, One cobbling of old 
shoes; another heeling of stockings.] 1859 Gro, ELior 
A. Bede i, 186 ‘ She’ know nothin’ o’ narrowin’ an’ heelin’, 
I warrand,’ 1896 Daily News 21 Feb. 3/5 There was none 
of the fashionable heeling-out for your Yorkshire forward, 

2. concr. a. The heel-piece of a stocking. b. 
Naut. The (square) lower end of a mast or spar; 


the heel. 

1sgt SPENSER M7. Hubberd 213 His hose broken high aboue 
the heeling. 1794 Rigging and Seamanship 1. 29 The 
heeling is to be square. 1823 Crass Zechno/. Dict., Heeling, 
the square part left at the lower end of a mast. ; 

3. attrib., as heeling-machine, a machine for 
attaching the heel to a boot or shoe. 

1880 Times 21 Sept. 4/4 There are other varieties of heeling 
machines, which also attach the heel with one stroke, 

Heeling, v2/. sd.2; see under Hern v,? 

Heelless (h7‘l\lés), a. [f. Hrev sd.) +-1xss,] 
a. Having no heel. b. Not using the heel. 

1841 Tait’s Mag, VIII. 61 Heelless stockings and ragged 
jerkin. 1857 Chamdb. Frnl. VIII. 1 Villagers in heelless 
boots. 1866 Cornh, Mag. Mar. 309 The red man,.steps on 
ahead with that easy, light-toed, heelless step which has 
taken these mountain men up many a smoke-wreathed hill, 

Hee'l-piece, »/. : 

1, The piece forming or covering the heel. a, The 
part of a shoe, etc, which forms its heel; a piece 


added to the heel. 

1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 65. 2/2 A pair of Heel-pieces, 
1733 Swirt On Poetry 173 Like a Heel-piece to support 
A txipple with one Foot too short. 1858 Simmonpns Dict. 
Trade 192/1 Heeling.. putting new heel-pieces to boots, 
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b. Armour for the heel; that part of the sol- 
leret which bore the spur. 

1828 Wesstek, citing CHESTERFIELD. 

c. The piece forming the heel of a mast or the like, 

1794 Rigging §& Seamanship 1. 27 The heel-piece .. coaks 
on to the heel of the lower tree, and the head-piece to the 
upper tree, 

2. fig. The end-piece ; the conclusion. 

1761 Lioyp Cobbler Tessington's Let. 16 And then it 
griev’d me sore to look Just at the heel-piece of his book. 
1786 Francis, Philanthr. V1. 176 That great furnisher of 
theatric heel-pieces. 

Hence Heel-piece v. trans. to put a heel-piece on. 

1712 ArpuTHNOoT Yohn Bull ut. vil, Some blamed Mrs. 
Bull for new heelpiecing of her shoes, 1826 Miss Mirrorp 
Vidlage Ser, 1. (1863) 442, I don't think he has had so much 
as a job of heel-piecing to do since [etc.]. 

Heel-plate. 

1. The plate on the butt-end of a gun-stock. 

a7. Infantry Man. (1854) 34 Bring the firelock .. to the 
shoulder, pressing the centre part of the heel-plate, .into the 
hollow of it. 188: GREENER Gum 257 The heel-plates are 
either of buffalo horn or ebonite, 

2. A metal plate protecting the heel of a shoe, 


Heel-post. a. The post to which a door or 
gate is fastened. b, Shzp-butlding. The post which 
supports a propeller shaft at the outer end, nearest 
the screw (Webster 1864). ¢@. The outer post which 
supports a stall-partition in a stable. 

1846 Loudon's Encycl. Cott. Archit. Gloss., Heel-posts, to 
which the stalls of a stable are attached, 1875 Knicur 
Dict. Mech., Heel-post..(2) That stile of a gate to which 
the hinges are attached. (3) The post to which a door or 
gate is hung. (4) The quoin-post of a lock-gate. 1893 
Frul. R. Agric. Soc. Mar. 58 Additional security may be 
given to the heel-post..by nailing on to it slabs of timber. 

Heel-rope, sd. A rope attached to the heel of 
anything : spec. a. A rope rove through a sheave 
at the heel of the bowsprit or jib-boom, in order 
to haul it out; a rope temporarily attached to the 
heel of a rudder to move or secure it. b. A rope 
by which the heels of a horse are fastened so as to 
prevent kicking. 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 172 Heel-rofe is to haul 
out the bowsprits of cutters, etc. 1854 H. H. Witson tr. 
Rig-veda 11. 115 The halter and the heel-ropes of the fleet 
courser, 1869 Sir E. J. Reep Shipfbuild. xiii. 251 Heel- 
ropes are usually fitted to large ironrudders. 1886 Army § 
Navy Co-op. Soc. Price List Sept.1525 Heel Ropes, V Shape, 
with Leather Leg Strap. 1893 W.T. Waun S. Sea /s- 
landers 173, 1..rove a heel rope to the main-top-mast. 

Hence Heel-rope v., to fasten with a heel-rope. 

1890 R. Kiprine in Fort. Rev. XLVII. 357 Even the 
stallion too long heel-roped, forgets how to fight. 

Hee'l-tap, 2. 

1. One of the thicknesses or ‘lifts’ of leather (or 
other material) of which a shoe-heelis made. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut, 324/2 A false quarter shooe 
..hath one of the Heel Taps cut off. 1797 Wotcorr (P. 
Pindar) Out at Last Wks, 1812 III. 494 With heeltaps, 
toe-caps, soles for worn out fame. c1850 Nat, Encycl. 1. 
240 The imports of Herat..lemon-juice, and ivory heel-taps. 

2. The liquor left at the bottom of a glass after 
drinking ; also, the fag-end of a bottle. //ee/-tap 
glass, one without shank or foot. 

1780 BANNATYNE Mirror No. 76 ® 13 Having, it seems, 
left a little more than was proper in the bottom of his glass, 
he was saluted with a call of ‘No heeltaps!’ 1820-36 [see 
Dayuicut 3). 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop \xii, ‘Toss it off, 
don’t leave any heeltap.’ 1859 L. OtipHant Earl Elgin's 
Miss. to China I. 203 Obliging us to turn over our glasses 
each time as a security against heel-taps. 

attrib, 1897 Pall Mall Mag. June 158 Old heel-tap 
glasses with toasts engraved round the rim, 

b. fig. The last or end part of anything. 
1894-BLackMorE Perlycross 75 Her heart was full again, 
and the heel-tap of a sob would have been behind her words. 

Hence Heel-tap v. ¢vans., to add a piece of lea- 
ther to the heel of (a shoe), Also fig. 

1763 Brit, Mag. 1V. 38 A great club who sit till break of 
day to heel-tap the nation; which, they say, is also run out 
at the toes. 

Heelthe, obs. form of HEALru. 

Heel-way. Erroneous rendering of he/e-waes in 
‘ The Grave’: see quot. a 1200 s, v. HELEWoU. 

1838 Loncr. The Grave ii, The heel-ways are low, The 
side-ways unhigh, 

Heemantic (h7)émentik), a Heb. Gram. In 
7 hem-, heem-. [f. Heb. MAIONT hedmantiv a 
mnemonic term containing all the letters in ques- 
tion.] Applied to those Hebrew letters which are 
used in the formation of derivative words and 
inflexional forms. 

a@ 1638 Mepe Wks, (1672) 1, 281 Gog .. signifies the very 
same with Magog, for Mem is but an Hemantick letter. 
#1646 J. Grecory Assyr. Mon. Posthuma (1650) 189 Gir 
signifying in the Persian tongue an arrow, to which if wee 
add the Hemantick letter Tau, we have the word entire 
Tiger or Tigris. 1674 Bovte Grounds Corpusc. Philos. 40 
Hzemantic letters. 1681 H, More £2. Dan. 137 The 
Hemantik n being prefixt. 

Heeme, var. Emz, Ods., uncle. 

Heende, obs. f. END sé.; var. HEND a, Obs. 

c1440 Carcrave Life St. Kath, Prol. 177 Of her lyffe & 
also of her heende. 

Heeng, obs. pa. t. of Hane v. 

Heenge, obs. form of HINGE sé. 
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Heep(e, obs. forms of Hear, Hr. 

Heer (hives). Sc. Alsohier. [Origin obscure: 
connexion with ON. herfaskein has been suggested. ] 
A measure of linen or woollen yarn containing two 
cuts, ‘the sixth part of a hesf or hank of yarn, or 
the twenty-fourth part of a spyndle’ (Jamieson). 

1777 J. Anperson Observ, Nat. Industry in Varmers® 
Mag. (1856) Jan. 44 It was so coarse that they could not 
undertake to draw above ‘ forty heeres’ from a pound of it. 
1792 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Forfarsh.1V.19 (Jam.) A woman 
could spin at an average only 34 hiers in a day.—A hier is 
240 threads, or rounds of the reel, each..gt inches long. 

Heercee, obs. form of HEARSE sd. 

Heerd(e, obs. forms of Herp 54.1 and 2, 

Heerdes, obs. form of Harps, Hurps. 

Heer(e, var, Hern sh. Obs., host; obs. ff. Warr, 
Haire shs., Hern adv., WiGHER a. 

Heerin(g, -(r)yng, dial. and obs. ff. Werrine. 

Heern, Heerse, obs. ff. Hmron, Huarse, 

Heest, Sc. and north. form of HiauEst a. 

Heet(e, obs. forms of Hrat, Hicut v. 

Heeze, heize (hiz),v. Sc. and 207th. Forms: 4-6 
heis, hese, 6 heiss, heise, 6-9 hease, 8-9 heeze, 
9 heize, f[orig, identical with hysse, hyse, hyce, 
early forms of Horsr v.; cf. Icel. Azsa, Da. hese, 
heise, LG, hiesen, hissen, Du. hijschen; Fr. hisser.] 
trans. To hoist, raise, elevate, push or pull up: 
generally with the notion of exertion. Also fg. 

c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Theodera 217 Na heis fbul pe for 
riches. 1§13 Doucias 4neis v. xiv, 6 Than all sammyn, 
with handis, feit, and kneis, Did heis thar saill, dd. 1x, 
viii. 112 All sammyn .. Hesit togidder abuf thar hedis hie. 
1549 Compl. Scot, vi. 41 The marynals began to heis vp the 
sail, cryand, heisau, heisau. 1589 R. Bruce Servm. (1843) 
166 ‘To have our hearts heased and our minds lifted vp to 
the heavens, 172z Ramsay Azsw. Bourchet 19 Up to the 
stars I'm heez’d. 1780 J. Mayne Siller Gum 11. 135 Heeze 
up his carcass on a chair, 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Heeze, 
..to hoist, to elevate. 

Heeze, heize, s+. Sc. [f. Hurze v.] 
act of hoisting or raising ; a lift. 

1513 Doucias 4ne/s i. il. 120 With mony heis and how. 
Lbid. iW, viii. 111 With mony heis and haill. 1790 Suirrers 
Poems 77 (Jam.) I'll gie the match a heeze. a@1832 Scorr 
in Lockhart xvi, As Scott has confessed, ‘ the popularity of 
Marmion gave him such a heeze he had for amoment almost 
lost his footing’. 

Hence Hee‘zy, in same sense. 

1719 Ramsay Answ. /Tamiilton's 1st Ep. iii, When Hamil- 
ton..Lends me a heezy. 1815 Scorr Guy M. xiii, If he had 
stuck by the way, I would have lent him a heezie. 1824 
Macraccart Gallovid. Encycl., Heezie, a mighty lift. 

Hef, hefe, heffe, obs. ff. Hear, Have vz, 

Hefd, hefed, -et, obs. forms of Hran. 

Hefen, heffne, obs. forms of Haven. 

Heffarth, -forth, hef(fe)ker, heffour, -fre, 
obs. forms of Hrrrer. 

Hefful, dial. form of Hickwatn. 

Heft (heft), sd. [A late deriv. of Haver v.; 
app. analogical: cf. weave, weft, thieve, theft, 
etc., also heft pa. pple.= Aeaved. In sense 1, there 
was perh. immediate association with heavy.] 

I. 1. Weight, heaviness, ponderousness. dad, 
and U.S. 

1558 Purr neid vu. S iijb, A swarme of bees beset the 
bowes..and fast with feete in cluster clung..and on the top 
with heft they hung. 1567 Turperv. in Chalmers Ze. 
Poets VW. 583/t Or never crusht his head with Helmets 
heft. 1598 GrenewEy Zacitus’ Aun. xv, xiii, 240 Weigh- 
ing downe with the heft of her bodice. 16553 Mro. Wor- 
cESTER Cent, Inv. § 56 That all the Weights..shall be per- 
petually .. equal in number and heft to the one side as 
the other, 1848 Lowe. Biglow P. Ser. 1. iv. 135 Con- 
stitoounts air hendy to help a man in, But arterwards don’t 
weigh the heft of a pin. 1867 Pennsylu. School Frnt, No. 
16107 ‘The books have a heft,—a feeling of weight and 
solidity,—that the book fancier especially prizes, 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh, Word-bk., Heft, ..a heavy weight. A 
dead heft is a weight that cannot be moved, 

Sig. 1878 Mrs. Srowr Poganuc P. iii, 24 Come to a ser- 
mon—wal, ain’t no gret heft in't, 

+b. Force (of falling blows), Ods. 

1659 W. CuamperLayne Phavonnidavy. v. (1820) 98 Bach 
nimble stroke, quick. . fell ; yet with a heft So full of danger, 
most behind them left Their bloody marks. 

+ 2. fig. Stress, pressure of circumstances; ‘need, 
emergency’ (Nares). Ods. 

1586 Mirr. Mag., K. Morrex vy, Far-apart from vs we 
wisedome left: Forsooke each other at the greatest heft, 

3. ‘The bulk, mass, or main part. U.S. collog. 

1816 PickreRrinc Vocab. 104 A part of the crop of corn was 
good, but the heft of it was bad. 1849 V. V. Herald 5 Feb. 
(Bartlett), He’s to his shop the heft of his time. 1884 //ar- 
per's Mag. Oct. 740/t The heft of Mr. Lane’s means was 
placed in the boat and the house. 

IT. +4. A heave, a strain; a heaving effort. Ods. 
x6xe Suaxs, Wint. 7. 11. i. 45 He cracks his gorge, his 
sides, With violent Hefts. 

5. The act of lifting ; a lift. dad. 

188r Biackmore Christowe// iii, The sturdy parson seized 
the bigger of the two ash staves, and..gave the stuck wheel 
such a powerful heft, that the whole cart rattled. 1888 
*P. Cusnine’ Blacksm. of Voe 1. Prol. 12 Giving a sudden 
mighty heft that was intended to do the work. 1895 2. 
Anglian Gloss., Heft, ox Hift, a \ift or a push, 

Heft, v.! dal.and U.S. collog. [app. f. Hurt sb.] 

1, To lift, lift up; to remove by lifting. 


The 
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a1661 Futter Worthies (1840) 111. 106 Hence hefted over 
into Flanders. 1789 Davipson Seasons 3 (Jam.) The eagle 
..to the beetling cliffhe hefts his prey. 1858O. W. Ho_mes 
Aut. Breakf-t. xii. (1883) 260 ‘The Governor hefted the 
crowns. 1882 Jerreries Bevis 111, xvi. 254 With this con- 
siderate ease Bevis was to ‘heft’ his gun to the shoulder, 

2. To lift for the purpose of trying the weight. 

1816 Pickerinc Vocab. 104 Vo he/t,..to lift any thing in 
order to judge of its weight, is not in the dictionaries. 
1828 WepsTer s.v. //ef/t n., We sometimes hear it used as 
a verb, as, to heft, to lift for the purpose of feeling or judg- 
ing of the weight, 1872 O. W. Hotmes Poet Break/-t. xi. 
(1885) 303, I should like to ‘heft’ it in my own hand. 1894 
Buackmore Perlycross 58 He..‘hefted it’ (that is to say, 
poised it carefully to judge the weight, as one does a letter 
for the post), 
jig. 1878 Mrs. Srowe Poganuc P. iii. 24 Come to heft 
him, tho’, he don’t weigh much ‘longside o’ Parson Cushing. 

3. intr. To weigh, have weight. 

185 S. Jupp Margaret (1871) 241, | remember the great 
hog up in Dunwich, that hefted nigh twenty score. 

Heft, v.2 Chiefly Sc. [prob. a. ON. hefta to 
bind, fetter, hold back, restrain, f. haf/¢ handcuff, 
fetter; cf. Ger. heflen to make fast : see Hart v.* 
and 8,] To restrain, retain (milk or urine). 

1808-25 Jamieson, 70 /e/?, to confine nature, to restrain, 
A cow's milk is said to be heftit, when it is not drawn off 
for some time. .. One is said to be heftit, when, in con- 
sequence of long retention, the bladder is painfully distended. 
1842 H. Srerurns Bk. of Harm (18495 522/2 The impro- 
priety of Av/ting or holding the milk in cows until the udder 
is distended, 

Heft, var. of Harr sb,! and 2, v.! and 8, 

Heft, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Have. 

Hefty (he‘fti),a. d/a/.andU.S. [f. Herrsd. + -y.] 

l. Weighty, heavy ; hard, grievous. 

1867 F. H. Luptow /leecing to Tarshish 167, 1 reckon I 
could forgive him .. but I’m afeard it ‘d come hefty on me. 
1875 My Opinions & Betsey Bobbett’s 372, 1 never looked 
well in the saddle any way, being so hefty. 

2. Violent. [Cf. Ger. heftzg.] 

1886 Mrs. F.H. Burnerr Little Ld. Fauntleroy xi. (1887) 
222 A hefty un she was—a regular tiger-cat. 

3. Easy to lift or handle. 

1885 American 1X. 232 It should be hefty, light and of a 
form that can be easily held in the hand. 

Heg, obs. form of Hac, Hepa, Hien. 

Hegberry, dial. form of Hacprrry. 

Hege, obs. form of Hay, Hupcr, Huy, Hicr. 

Hegelian (hzgrlian, hegé‘lian), a. and sd. _ [f. 
the name of the German philosopher Georg Wil- 
helm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831).] ; 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
Tegel or his philosophy. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 99/1 The thought..independent of 
its subject matter, or, in the Hegelian terminology, of all 
its contents. 1845 Maurice Mor. & Alet, Philos. in Encycl. 
Metrop. 11.671 Something which should be a substitute for 
the Hegelian system. 1875 Jowetr Pato (ed, 2) I. xviii, 
The Kantian and Hegelian philosophies, 

B. s/. One who holds the philosophical system 
of Hegel. 

1864 in Wester. 1881 Vation (N. Y.) No. 834. 443 All 
these facts..are mostly admitted by Hegelians. 

Hege'lianism. [f.prec.+-1sm.] The philo- 
sophical system of Hegel. 

A system of Absolute Idealism (as distinguished from the 
Subjective Idealism of Kant), in which pure being is regarded 
as pure thought, the universe as its development, and 
philosophy as its dialectical explication, 

1860 Manse Proleg. Log. ix. 299 note, [Michelet] pro- 
fesses to discover in Aristotle’s Metaphysics an anticipation 
of Hegelianism, 1865 Sat. Rev. 12 Aug. 214 For this spice 
of Hegelianism, or identification of opposites, the British 
mind, it might be thought, was hardly prepared. 

So Hegele’se, the language or jargon of Hegel; 
Hege'‘lianize v. ¢rams., to render Hegelian; He’~ 
gelism = HGELIANISM; He'gelizev. zn/r., to do 
like Hegel. 

1856 Mem. F. Perthes 11. xxv. 376 It Hegelized and 
Straussized too much, 1864 Wesester, //egedism. 1881 
Nation (N. Y.) No. 834. 443 Hegelism is .. essentially 
passive, receptive, feminine. 1887 LowrLt Devtocr., etc. 
169 When the obvious meaning of Shakespeare has been 
rewritten into Hegelese. 1887 A. Sern in AZind Jan. o4 
‘The Hegelianising of Kant may be best illustrated from the 
section on the ‘ Deduction of the Categories ’. 

+ Hegemorniac. Os. =Hucrmonic sé. 

1656 Sraniny //ist. Philos, vit. (1701) 318/2 Profit is a 
part of Virtuous, as being the Hegemoniack thereof. /dzd. 
A virtuous man being the whole, in respect of his Hege- 
moniack, which is profit, isnot different from profit. 

Hegemonic (hedz/mpnik, h7g-), a.and sd. [ad. 
Gr. yepovucds capable of command, leading, au- 
thoritative, #yepoviedy, neut. used subst., authori- 
tative principle, f. yeumy leader, chief.] 

A. adj, \uling, supreme. 
_ Hegemonic functions, * the functions of the highest value 
in the animal economy’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1656 Stantey /List, Philos. vu. (1701) 332/2 The Supream 
or Hegemonick part of the Soul. 1800 J. Jounsrone On 
Madness 2 (T.) All maniacks have a predominant idea, 
which .. is hegemonick in most of their propositions. 1893 
Huxtry Lvol. §& Ethics 26 ‘The one supreme hegemonic 
faculty. .the pure reason. 


B. si. ‘The ruling or supreme part, the master-. 


principle. 

1678 Cupwortu Jntel/. Syst. 3 In animals, the members 
are not determined by themselves, but by that which is the 
Hegemonick in every one, 1837 Wueweit ist. /nduct. 


HEH. 


Sc. (1857) III. 354 Who placed the hegemonic or master- 
principle of the soul, in the heart. [1848 J. H. Newman 


-Loss & Gain 177 Spirit, or the principle of religious faith 


or obedience, should be the master principle, the hege- 
monicon.] : 

Hegemorvnical, a. [f. as prec. +-AL.] =prec. 

ax619 Fotnersy Atheom. 1. xi. § 5 (1622) 120 The most 
Prince-like and Hegemonical part of his soule. 1678 Cup- 
wortH /ntel/. Syst.859 Mind. .hatha natural imperium and 
dominion over all—it being the most hegemonical thing. 

Hegemony (hidzeméni, hedzzmoni, hi; or 
with g hard). [ad. Gr. yyepovia, f. jyenmy leader. 
Cf. F. hégémonie.} Leadership, predominance, 
preponderance ; esp. the leadership or predominant 
authority of one state of a confederacy or union 
over the others: originally used in reference to the 
states of ancient Greece, whence transferred to the 
German states, and in other modern applications. 

1567 Mar.er Gr. Forest 29 Keeping our selues free from 
blame in this Aegemonie or Sufferaigntie of things growing 
vpon y® earth. 1847 Lewes “Hist. Philos, (1867) I. 278 
Philip .. claimed for Macedon the hegemony of Greece. 
1847 Grote Greece 11. xliv. (1862) 1V. 16 The headship, or 
hegemony, was in the hands of Athens. 1860 Zzmes 5 May 
g/2 No doubt it is a glorious ambition which drives Prussia 
to assert her claim to the leadership, or as that land of pro- 
fessors phrases it, the ‘hegemony’ of the Germanic Con- 
federation, 1887 Lecky Eng. in 18th C. VI. 41 A universal 
Republic under the guidance and hegemony of France. 

Hegge, obs. form of Hac, HEpcE, 

Heggle, dial. form of Haceue. 

Hegh, zz/. Variant of Hea, Hecn, Herren. 

1722 Dr For Col. Yack (1840) 59 Hegh, hegh, hegh, the 
rogues. .have got away my bag! 1816 Scott Azt7g. xxvi, 
Hegh, sirs, can this be you, Jenny? 

Hegh, he3, obs. forms of HicH a, { 

Hegh, obs. form of Hry, Hin, 

Heght, he3t(e, he3pe, obs. forms of Hutcnr. 

Heght, he3t(e, obs. forms of Hien v. 

He3then, obs. form of HEATHEN, 

|| Hegira, hejira (he-dzira, erron, hzdgai'ra). 
Also 7 hegire, hegyra, hegeira. [a. med.L. 
hegira (¥. hégire, Sp. hegira, It. egtra), ad. Arab. 
Bysxo hijrah departure from one’s country and 
friends, spec. ¥,s4)\ al hijrat the flight of Mo- 
hammed from Mecca to Medina; f. hajara to 
separate, go away. ‘The more correct form, directly 
from Arabic, is H1grau.] 

l. The flight of Mohammed from Mecca to 
Medina in 622 A.D., from which the Mohammedan 
chronological era is reckoned ; hence, this era. 

The era is reckoned to begin with 16th July 622, though 
the actual date of Mohammed’s flight is now believed to 
have been nearly a month earlier. As the era is reckoned 
by lunar years of 354 and 355 days, it progresses more 
rapidly than the Christian era, founded upon the solar year, 

1590 L. Lioyp Consent of Time 7og (Stanf.) Neither the 
Arabians of their Hegyra. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
11. 381 From this flight the Mahumetans fetch the originall 
of their Hegeira. 1681 L. Appison Disc. Tanger 15 The 
last Month of the 1073 year of the Hegira. te MarsDEN 
in Phil. Trans, LXXVIIL. 414 The era of the Mahometans, 
called by them the Hejera, or Departure. 1800 Asiatic 
Ann. Reg. 1. 121/1 These transactions occurred in the 38th 
year of the Hejira. 

2. transf. Any exodus or departure. 

1753 H. Watrote Corr. (1837) I. 205, I perceived how far 
I was got back from the London hegira. 1850 W. Irvinc 
in Life §& Lett. (1864) 1V. 77, I am sorry to find my hegira 
from town caused you so much regret and uneasiness. 

Hence Hegiric, hejiric a., pertaining to the 
Mohammedan era. 

1827 G. S. Faser Calendar of Proph. (1844) I1. 2906 The 
Hejiric Year 699. 

Heglayr, obs. var. of HiacLer. 

Hegtaper, obs. form of HaG-raprr. 

1587 Mascaut Govt. Cattle (1627) 236 The iuyce of heg- 
taper called Foxegloue, put into his eare. f 

Hegumen (h/giz-mén). [ad. med.L. hegi- 
menus, a, Gr. tyyovpevos chief of an abbey, abbot, 
pr. pple. of wyeto@a to lead, command, used 
subst. Also in Greek form. Cf. F. hégoumene 
(Littré Sapp/.).] In the Greck Ch,: The head of 
any religious community; sfec. the head of a 
monastery of the second class, corresponding to 
the abbot of a second-class convent; also, the 
second person in authority in a large monastery, 
corresponding to a prior in the West. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 1. (1669) 104 
(Stanf.) They have Archimandrites, Kelari’s, and 
Igumeni’s, who are their Abbots, Priors, and Guardians. 
1778 J. G. Kine Gx. Ch. in Russia 376 The probationer 
takes up the scissars. .and delivers them .. to the hegumen. 
1820 ‘I. S. Hucues 7rav. Sicily 11. v. 113 (Stanf.) The 
hegumenos, or prior, in fullrobes. 1850 NraLe “astern Ch. 
I. 887 The catechetical discourse..is read by the Hegumen 
or Ecclesiarch, the brethren standing. 

Heh (h2), zzt. [Cf Fr. 2é and Hw 7v71] An 
exclamation used to express emotion, as sorrow 
or surprise, or to attract attention. ; 

1475 Lk. Noblesse 41 Heh allas! thei did crie, and woo be 
the tyme they saide. es Ramsay Axsw. to Hamilton 
io July iii, Ha heh! thought I, I cannasay But I may cock 
my nose the day, 1724 — Gentle Sheph. 1. ii, Heh! lass, 
how can ye loe that rattle-skull? 1806 Mrs. Opie Blac 
Pelisse (1846) 186, 1 suppose it was that very money which 
she gave..Heh! was it not so, Julia? 7 


HEIFER. 


Heh, obs. form of Hicn. He-haw, -n, var. of 
Her-Haw. Hehte, Heicht, obs. ff. Hieur v., 
Heicut. Heiar, -ast, obs. ff. Hicuer, -Est. 
Heicht, var. Hicur Sc. Heid(e, Sc. ff. Huan. 
Heidue, var. Hreypuck. Heie, obs. f. Hien, 


Him. Heif, obs. Sc. f. HEAvVE. 
Heifer (he’fat). Forms: a. 1 heahfore, hea- 


for, heahfru, 4 hayfre, (?heyffer), 5 heyfre, 
hayfare, (hawgher), 5-6 heyghfer, 6 heighfer, 
hayfer, -farre, heyffer, heyfar, haifer, -ir, hafir, 
6-8 heyfer, 7 heifar, 6— heifer. 8. 5 hekfore, 
-fere, hekefeer, hefker, 6 heffeker, effker, 
hec(k)fare,-forde, -forthe, -furthe, hek-, heke-, 
heckefar, 7 heckfer, heicfar, 9 dia/. heifker. 
y- 5 heffre, 6 heffour, effer, heffarth, -orth. 
[OE. heahfore (prob. héahfore), heahfru, -fre, of 
_ obscure etymology ; not found outside English. 
_ As to the form, Aéahfore might perh. mean ‘ high-farer ’, 
i.e. high-goer or high-stepper (-/0ve unstressed form of -/are, 
fem. of -/ara, f. faran to fare, go). But the applicability of 
such a name is not apparent; and the form Aéah/ru, -/re, 
remains without satisfactory explanation. The difficulties of 
form and sense are increased by connecting, as some sug- 
gest, fare, -/ru, with OF. fearr, OHG. far(%, farro bull.J 

l. A young cow, that has not had a calf. 

a. cgoo tr, Beda’s Hist. ww. iv. (1890) 272 In Scyttisc 
zenemned Inisbofinde, bzet is ealond hwitre heahfore. cxooo 
/Exvrric Lev. iii. 1 Bringe unwemme fear obbe heafre. c1x000 
— Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 120/29 Aunicula, uel vaccula, 
heahfore. did. 120/35 AJltilium, feet heahfore. _¢ 1000 
Ags. Voc. Ibid. 274/20 Axntile, heahfru. a@1327 in Pod. 
Songs (Camden) 239 With lowe lacede shon Of an hayfre 
hude. 1387 Trevisa Higdex IV. 451 An hoyffer [? heyffer ; 
v.rr. heyfre, heffre]..enyed a lomb [vitula agnum peperit). 
14... Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 624/14 Hayfare, zuuenca. 
€1483 Caxton Dialogues (E. E. T. S.) 10/17 Flessh of 
moton or of lambe Of an hawgher or of a calfe. 1526 
Tinpace /Yfed. ix. 13 The asshes off an heyfer. 1548 WilZ 
of F. Plume (Somerset Ho.), A blake bulloke otherwyse 
called a Hayfer. 1555 Even Decades 4 Heyghfers and such 
other of bothe kindes. 1560 Brste (Genev.) Deut, xxi. 4 Let 
the Elders of that citie bring the heifer vnto a stonie valley. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb, 1. (1586) 131 b, Oxen, 
Kine, and Hayfarres. 1587 Harrison England i. i. (1878) 
u. 2 For the steere and heighfer. 1697 DrypEen Virg. Georg. 
Iv. 78x Four fair Heifars yet in Yoke untry'’d. 1767 A. 
YounGc Farmer's Lett. People 232 Two steers, or heifers, 
may be kept and fatted in the place of one cow. 1863 P. 
Barry Dockyard Econ. 121 The Greek philosophers sat on 
their stools chewing the facts in much the same fashion as 
heifers chew their grass. 

B. 1407 in Kennett Par, Antig. (1818) II. 212 De debili 
vitulo cujusdam hekfore vendito, cx425 Found. St. Bartholo- 
mew's (E.E.T.S.) 41 A yonge hefker alone leuyng, Lay yn 
thryssheholde. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 234/1 Hekfere, beeste 
« Juvenca. 1510 Will of Parker (Somerset Ho.), Yong mete 
callid Heffekers. 1529 Acc. Metyngham Coll. (B. M. Add. 
MS. 27404), For xx kien and for xx heckforthes. 1570 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 156 One blacke heckforde of two yeares 
age. 1570 Levins Manip. 29/1 Heckfare, bucula. 1572 
Will of R. Gibson (Somerset Ho.), ‘To Mary Pye, one heck- 
furthe. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. cxx, Take a young 
Hekfar from the drque. 1606 in Maddison Linc, Wills 
Ser. m. 23 To my sister Harrington one heckfer. @1825 
Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Heifker, a heifer. This is the 
pronunciation of the word, whatever may be its orthography. 

y- 1387 Heffre [see in a]. 1525 Zest. Hdor. (Surtees) V. 
210 A heffour in calf. 15352 Hutort s.v. Vouge, Yonge cowe 
or heffarth, zanzx. 

b. Zo plough with one’s heifer: derived from 
the story of Samson (Judges xiv. 18). 

1560 Bist (Genev.) Yudg. xiv. 18 If ye had not plowed 
with my heiffer, ye had not founde out myridle. 1655 Sir E. 
Nicuotas in V. Papers (Camden) II. 172 If he doe not, wee 
will plough with his heifer as well as with others. 1663 J. 
Spencer Prodigies (1665) 15 Some few which had their own 
heifer to plough withal. 1677 Gitrin Desnmonol. (1867) 63. 

ce. fig. Wife. 

1609 B, Jonson SiZ. Wom. 1. v, Her, whom I shall choose 
for my heicfar. 

2. Comb.,as heifer calf, yearling; + heifer-bud, 
a weaned she-calf of the first year. 

1507 Will of Walter (Somerset Ho.), Juvencas voc. heffer- 
buddes. 1865 H. H. Dixon Fiedd § Hern vii. 133 Deacon 
Milne bought the heifer yearling. bid. 140 The brothers 
only sell a few heifer calves. 

Hence Heiferhood, the state or age of a heifer. 

1886 A// Vear Round 14 Aug. 36 The cows never get arun 
after they haye once grown out of heiferhood. 

Heigh (hd, he), zz. (sd.). [Cf also He éné.1, 
Hecu, Ween, Hen, Hey,] An exclamation used 
as a call of encouragement. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. u.i, They'll leap 
from one thing to another, heigh ! dance and do tricks in 
their discourse. 1610 SHaxs. Tevzf.1.i. 6 Heigh my hearts, 
cheerely, cheerely my harts. 1611 — Wint. 7. 1v. iil. 2 
When Daffodils begin to peere, With heigh the Doxy ouer 
the dale. 1750 Westey Wes. (1872) 1X. 75 Now, heigh for 
the Romans! 1871 J. MitLer Songs /taly (1878) 116 Heigh 
boot and heigh horse, and away with a will. 

b. As an expression of inquiry: cf. e4? 

1848 THackeray Van, Fair (1878) IL. xvi. 173 Heigh ha? 

Run him through the body. Marry somebody else, hay? 
B. sb. Used as a name for the exclamation. 

1573-80 Barer A/v. H 369 An Heigh, or shrill sound, 
extentus sonus. 1575 LANEHAM Let. (1871) 6x What. .with 
my Spanish sospires, my French heighes. 1595 Eng. Tripe- 
wife (188r) 146 Shall he run vp and downe the town, with 
friskes, and heighs, and fillops, and trickes. 

Heigh, obs. form of Hay, Hin v., Hien a. 

Heighday, -go-mad, -pass, -presto, etc.: 
see HEY-, 
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Heighfer, obs. form of Herren. 

Heigh-ho (hého), zut. (sb., v.). Forms: 6 
heyhow, -hough, heihow, heigh hoe, heigh- 
how, 7 hey ho, heyho, hai-ho, 6— heigh ho, 7- 
heigho, heigh-ho. [f. Hxtcu, Huy zt. + Ho.] 

An exclamation usually expressing yawning, 
sighing, languor, weariness, disappointment. 

@1553 Upart Royster D. 1. i. (Arb.). 33 Ah for these long 
nights, heyhow, when will it be day? 1590 Suaks. A/zds. 
NV. tv. i. 209 Hey ho, Peter Quince? 1599 — Much Ado un. 
i. 332, I may sit in a corner and cry, heigh ho for a husband. 
1 Burtrer Man in Moon in Brit. Bibl, (1812) 11. 89 
Heigh-ho how he sigheth, and beateth his brest. 1633 
MAssInGER Guardian v. ii, We'll talk of that anon.—Heigh 
ho! (Falls asleep.) 1776 Maiden Aunt II, 151 Heigh, 
ho!—Be merciful on that trying occasion. x80r Mar. 
Epcewortu Angelina ii. (1832) 22 Heigh-ho! must I sleep 
again without seeing my Araminta? 1842 M1ALvin Noncon/. 
II. 832 Heigho! Thisis a world ofupsand downs, 1871 W. 
H. Beever Daily Life Farm 40 Heigh-ho! this dreary day ! 

B. sé. An utterance of heigh-ho!; a loud or 
audible sigh. 

2¢1600 Distracted Emp. 1.1. in Bullen O, PZ. III. 208 
Dreames sonnetts to the tune of syghes and heyhos, a 1616 
Beau. & Fi. Bonduca. ii, Ay me’s | and hearty hey hoes ! 
Are sallads fit for soldiers. 1795 Mate of Sedley I. 149, 1 bid 
her farewell as a lover, and left her with a low bow and 
an heigho. . 

C. v. To utter hetgh-ho !, to sigh audibly. 

1824 Gar Rothelan III. 241 She began to sob, and 
wipe her dry eyes, and heighho, 1852 M. W. SavaceE X, 
Medlicott 1, 1x It was just the sort of house which youthful 
couples .. heigh-ho’d for as they passed. 1868 ATKINSON 
Cleveland Gloss., Heigh how, to yawn, as when weary. 

Heizre, variant of Hairg, Oés. 

Height (hoit), highth (hoip), sd. Forms: 
a. I hiehpo, héhpu, héahpu, hyh® ; 3-4 he3pe, 
3-5 heizpe, 4-5 heizthe, hey3th(e, (5 hekpe, 
heyeth, heth, 5-6 heygth, heyth(e), 6-9 
heighth, (6 heyghth, heighthe, hyghth, hyethe, 
6-7 heith, 6-8 heigth, 9 Glouc. dial. hecth) ; 
also 3-4 hihpe, hizpe, 7-9 highth (9 W. Som. 
dial, ’uyth). B. 4-5 he3t(e, height(e, (heyt), 
Sc. heycht; 4-5 heght, hey3te, heyhte, (Sc. 
hecht); 4-6 heyght, Sc. heicht, 5 heghte, 
heihte, hey3te, heyghte, 4- height (5-6 
heighte, heyght) ; also 3-5 hi3t, (4-5 -te), 3-9 
hight, (4 hiht, hithte, hit, 4-5 hy3t(e, 4-6 Sc. 
hycht, 4-7 Sc. hicht, 5 highte, hyghte, 5-6 
hyght). [OE. AzehJo (also later héahpu) =OLG. 
*hohitha (MDu. hogede, hochte, hoochte, Du. hoogte, 
MLG. hogede, LG. hégte), OHG. héhida (MHG. 
hoehede), Goth. hauhipa, f. hauh- Hieu + abstr. 
ending -7Ja:; see-1H. From the 13th c. the final 
-th after -}, -gh varied with ¢ (cf. drought, drouth). 
In ME, the forms in -¢ were predominant in the 
north, and since 1500 have increasingly prevailed 
in the literary language; though hetghth, highth 
were abundant in southern writers till the 18thc., 
and are still affected by some. ‘The stem-vowel 
has generally been 2, ey, ez, though forms in z 
occur from 13th c., esp. in northern writers, Aéché 
being the typical Sc. form from 14th c.; in Eng. 
hight is found from 15thc., and was very common 
in 16th and 17th c.; Azghth was also very common 
in 17th c. and was the form used by Milton. ‘The 
het- forms come lineally down from OF. (Anglian 
héhpo) ; the héz- forms are due in the main to later 
assimilation to Hie, Current usage is a com- 
promise, retaining the spelling hezgi¢ (which has 
been by far the most frequent written form since 
3500), with the pronunciation of Aéghd.] 

I. The quality of being high. 

1. Distance or measurement from the base up- 
wards; altitude; stature (of the human body) ; 
the elevation of an object above the ground or any 
recognized level (e.g. the sea). 

a. c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 266/190 Fram pe eorpe heo was op 
ichoue pe heizpe of fet reo, 1398 Trevisa Barth, De PR. 
XV. xviii. (1495) 613 A shrub that neuer growyth passynge 
the heyeth and quantyte of two cubytes. cx51x 1st Lng. 
Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 33/2 This people ben .xx. Cubettes 
of heythe. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIII, 77 The same 
Trees were..in heighth from the foote to the toppe .xxxiiii. 
foote of assise. 1570 Dex Math. Pref, Poure in water, 
handsomly, to the heith of your shorter line. 1673 Ray 
Journ, Low C. 76 Stakes or Poles of about a mans highth. 
1756 Burke Subd. § B.11.x, The Medium betwixt an exces- 
sive length or heighth and a short or broken quantity. 1809 
Rotanp Fencing 22 It depends on the person’s heighth, 
1890 Glouc. Gloss., Hecth, height. . 

B. a 1300 Cursor M. 1419 Of a nellen heght pai ware. /éid. 
1677 (Gott.) Fiftene [elne] on..heit. 1382 Wyctir Ge. x1. 4 
A citee and a towr, whos hei3t [1388 hijznesse] fulli ateyne 
vnto heuene. a@ 1400-50 Alexander p. 282 All be housez of 
pat Cyte were of one hight. 1591 Suaxs. 772wo Gent. 1. iv. 
169, I know she is about my height. | 1664 Power Lf. 
Philos. 108 So the same Cylinder of 29 inches is raised by a 
Column of the height of the whole Atmosphere it self. 1868 
Lockyer Elem. Astron, ix. (1879) 323 The average height 
of the tide round the islands in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans is about 34 feet. a 

b. fig. (Often in reference to Eph. iii, 18.) 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 220b, What is the 

length, the brede, the heyght & depnes of y® crosse of 
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Chryst. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vit. 413 To attaine The highth 
and depth of thy Eternal wayes. 1672 Br. Patrick Dev. 
Chr. (1676) 258 O the heighth, the depth, the breadth of thy 
love in Christ Jesus. 1850 Hare AZission Comf. Pref. 9 
‘The progressive unfolding of the truth, in its world-em- 
bracing highth and depth and breadth and fulness. 

2. The quality of being comparatively high; 
great or considerable altitude or elevation. 

@1300 Cursor M. 1380 (Gott.) Cedir [es] a tre of hit [v.27 
heght, he3t], widuten make. 1553 Even 7yeat. Newe Ind. 
(Arb.) 22 The sea in certaine chanels is of such heigth and 
depth, that no anker may come to the bottome therof. 1563 
W, Furke AZezeors (1640) t Those bodies .. named of their 
height Meteors. 1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 107 But the 
height did not so amate us, as the danger of descending. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 39 
ape height and the tumult of those tides of Cook’s great 
River, 

3. The elevation of a heavenly body, the pole, 
etc., above the horizon ; = ALTITUDE 5. 

x851 Ropinson tr. More's Utop. u. (Arb.) 165 The suble- 
uation or height of the pole in that region. 1559 W. 
CunnincHam Cosmogr. Glasse 89 A Table of the sonnes 
height, for every degree of the signes in the Zodiake. 1726 
tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 352 From the Altitudes and Azimuths 
observed, and the Height of the Pole. 

+4. The diameter of a bullet ; the bore of a gun. 

1588 E. Yor« Ord. Marshall in Stow’s Surv. (1754) LU. v. 
xxxi, 570/r Some men.. brought hither the name of the 
Height of the Bullet for the Piece. 1590 Sir J. SmyTu 
Disc. Weapons 18 b, Bullets for the field being smaller and 
lower..than the heighths of the peeces by a bore. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag.v. 49 How by knowing the weight 
of one Bullet, to find the weight of another Bullet, the height 
being given. 1678 Puituirs (ed. 4), Caliber, in Gunnery the 
height of the bore in any peice of Ordnance. 

+5. Geog. = LavirupE. Oés. 

(Cf. the expression high latitude.) 

1585 T. WasuincTon tr, WVicholay’s Voy. 11. vi. 35 Cituated 
betweene the Iles of Samos and Lesbos, about the height of 
Erithase. 1604 E.G. tr. D’ Acosta’s Hist, Indies 16 The 
ignorant suppose this Crosse to be the southerne Pole, for 
that they see the Navigators take their heigth thereby. 
1622 Peacnam Compl. Gent. 208 Spain lyeth..in the same 
height and parallel with the Azores Islands. 1694 Acc. Sev. 
Late Voy. Introd, (1711) 6 They sailed..until they came to 
the height of r5 degrees of South Latitude. ; 

+b. More generally: Position (at sea) in the 
parallel of, alongside of, and, hence, of/some place. 
(F. @ la hauteur de.) Obs. 

1604 E.. G. tr. D’Acosta’s Hist. Indies 58 Vasco de Gama, 
who in the heigth of Mosambique, met with certaine 
Mariners. 1673 Lond. Gaz. No. 751/4 Growing extreamly 
leaky at the height of the Isle of Wight, they were forced 
yesterday to run her on shoar. 1711 did. No. 4911/2 Six.. 
Men of War are cruising off the Hight of Lisbon. 1753 
Hanway 7 av. (1762) I. vii. Ixxxvi. 403 The 20th we reached 
the height of Gotland. : 

46. High pitch (of the voice or of a musical note). 

1597 Mortey Jutrod. Mus. 3 Shewing the heigth and 
lownes of euery note. 1697 Drypen Virg., Past. Vv. 24 
Such is his Voice. .in sweetness and in height. 

+7. Exalted rank, estate, or degree. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1, 608 God of mycht Preserwyt him 
till hyer hycht. a@1400-s0 Alexander 3584 ‘To put away 
oure pouerte & pas to 30ure hiztes. c1600 Suaxs. Sons. 
xxxii, Exceeded by the hight of happier men. 1699 BuRNET 
39 Art. ii. (1700) 46 To be next to God, seems to be the 
utmost heigth, to which even the Diabolical Pride could 
aspire. @1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 160 Such by crying 
down all Heighth, raise themselves up higher than ever. 

8. High degree of any quality. Ods. or arch. 

1601 HoLtLAnp Pliny II. 276 Suffered to seeth gently and 
leisurely to the height or consistence of honey. 1629 Dave- 
nant A bovine m1. F iv, It works with hight, like new Mighty 
wine! as if ’twould split the Caske. 1659 Srantey //7s/, 
Philos. U1. u1. 22 Heighth of ambition causeth many men to 
goastray. 1662 CokaInr Ovid vy. ii, lam Become enamour’d 
on her to that height, ‘hat I must marry her or I shall die! 
1762 Gentl, Mag. 142 To such a heighth is licentiousness 
risen. 1770 GiLpIn Wye (1789) 84 A gentleman. .raised these 
mines to their greatest height. - 1823 J. Bancock Dow. 
Amusem. 138 The fusion is to be raised to the tempering 
height. | 

9. Haughtiness ; hauteur, Orig. Se. Obs. Also 
sometimes in good sense; Loftiness of mind, mag- 


nanimity. arch. 

¢1450 Hottanp //ow/at 965 For my hicht I am hurt, and 
harmit in haist. 1533 Bettenpen Livy wt. (1822) 255 Thay 
war instruckit with sa prideful counsel, that thay couth nocht 
dissimill thare hicht. 1596 Datrympce tr. Lesdie’s ist, 
Scot. vin. 63 This man .. of hicht and pryde contemned al 
creature. 1650 Cromwe.t Le? 2 Apr. in Carlyle Let. cxxx, 
A very resolute answer, and full of height. 1653 Dororny 
OsporneE Le?/t, vii. (1888) 50 ‘he worst of my faults was a 
height .. that was .. the humour of my family. 1662 Srit- 
LINGFL. Orig. Sacr. Ded. 4 If there be any such thing in 
the World as a true height and magnanimity of spirit. 1820 
Lams Elia Ser. 1. Christ's Hosp. 35 Vrs. Ago,With something 
of the old Roman height about him. 

II. Semi-concrete senses. 

10. A high point or position. ; 

1563 W. Furxe Meteors (1640) 33b, It .. negligently 
letteth them fall from a great height. 1667 Miron ?. L. 
1. 92 Into what Pit thou seest From what highth fal n. 
1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 11. 434 They take their Flight 
Thro’ Plains, and mount the Hills unequal height. 1839 
G. Brrp Nat. Philos. 78 A mass of water..falling from 
a given height. 1849 Hare Par, Serm. 11. 468 Mounting 
from strength to strength, from highth, to a higher highth! 
1893 Bookman June 85/2 There are critics who reach classical 
heights and metaphysical depths which he does not attempt. 

ll. The highest part ofanything; the top, summit. 

a. a 1000 Cxdmon's Genesis 321 Heoldon englas ford heof- 
onrices hehde. 1388 Wyciir Dan. xi. 45 He schal sette 
his tabernacle.,on the noble hil and hooli; and he schal 
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com til to the heizthe [1382 hee3] therof. cx1440 Promp. 
Parv. 233/2 Heythe (S. heyght, Pynson heighte),.. cudmen, 
cacumen, sublimitas, summitas. 1517 TorKINGTON Pilgr. 
(1884) 30 We went ynto the hyethe and tope of thys.. 
Mounte, 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V, 65 b, On the top and 
heigth of the same was set a great Egle of golde. 1667 
Mitton ?. L. u. 190 He from heay’ns highth All these our 
motions vain, sees and derides. : 

B. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Yacobus minor 167 And 
stabliste hym one pe maste heycht Of be tempil. 1486 
Surtees Misc. (1888) 55 On the hight of Ouse brigge. @ 1533 
Lp. Berners /770n exxxi. 483 And so came to the heyght 
of the mountayne. @ 1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. 
(7711) 15 Phoebus mounting the meridian’s hight. 1712-14 
Pore Rape Lock v. 53 ‘Triumphant Umbriel on a sconce’s 
height Clapp’d his glad wings, and sate to view the fight. 
1788 Cowrer On A/rs. Montague’s Feather-hangings 35 
Like sunbeams on the golden height Of some tall temple 
playing bright. ee 
Jig. 1667 Mitton ?. L. 1x. 510 Her who bore Scipio the 
highth of Rome. 

12. The highest point, the utmost degree (of some- 
thing immaterial); extremity; summit ; zenith. 

a. ar1o5o Liber Scintill. i. (1889) 4 Mzez sodes Zebedes ys 
hyho sodre lufe. cx1q91 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 61 He that 
wyll come to the heyth of contemplacion..euermore he 
must areyse his herte vpwarde. 1611 B. Jonson Catiline 
ut. iv, The heighth of wickednesse. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 
370 Now was the heighth of the Easterly Monsoon. 1704 
in B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1867) U1. 164 Carrying the 
Remainder into Captivity in the heighth of Winter, 1714 
Swirt Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1755 IL. 1. 210 Those who 
professed the heighth of what is called the church principle. 
1726 Lreonitr. Adberti’s Archit, Pref. 8 The heigth of Beauty. 

B. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 508 In-to the takyn that he 
was set In to the hicht of cheuelry. c¢1475 Mawf Coil- 
3ear 496 Quhill half the haill day may the hicht haue. 
1632 J. Haywarp tr. Liondi’s Hromena 66 God .. grant 
your Majestie the height of felicity. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
I, 414 The height of the Storm is commonly over when 
the Corpus Sant is seen aloft. 1718 /veethinker No. 79 ® 3 
Ceasing to be the Height of Folly, it became the Height of 
Wickedness, 1766 Forpycr Sev. Yng. Wom. (1767) I. ii. 
48 A young lady dressed up to the height of the present 
fashion, 1841 Macauray Let?, to Napier in ‘Trevelyan Life 
(1876) IL. ix, 130 He was in the height of his popularity. 

ITI. Concrete senses, Something that is high. 
+13. The regions above; the heavens. Ods. 
agoo Cynewutr “lene 1087 Feder zlmihtiz, wereda 

wealdend. .haliz of hiehdo. a1000 Guthlac 796 in Exeter 
Bk., On eordan ecan lifes hames in heahpu. a@ 1000 Christ 
414 zbid,, Pe in heahpum sie a butan ende ece herenis. 
axoso Liber Scintill, \iii, (1889) 180 penne hyhd [celsitudo} 
heofenlic by openud. a1400 Prymer (1891) 23 Wonderful 
is the lord in hey3this. 1535 CoverpaLe Zcclus. xlili. 1 
‘The glory of the heyth, is the fayre and cleare firmament. 
1553 Gau Richt Vay 48 He is passit wp to the heicht and 
led the presoners with hime. 1615 BEpweLL Moham. [nip. 
1. § 29 So is God in the height, and in the earth, by Christ 
his word. 

14. A high or lofty tising ground; an eminence. 

1375 Barsour Druce x. 52 Thai had .. The hicht abovyn 
thair fayis tane. ¢1470 Henry Wallace v. 781 Syn lychtyt 
for to gang ‘Towart a hicht, and led thar hors a quhill. 
1585 T. WasHINncTON tr. Vicholay’s Voy. 1. xii. 13 b, Caused 
upon a height..towardes the West, a great castle too be 
builded. 1615 W. Lawson Orch. §& Gard. (1626) 5 The 
wind will blow fatnesse from the heights to the hollowes. 
1727 Swirt Gulliver i. i, 1 stood upon a height about two 
hundred yards from the shore. 1804 W. TENNANT /xd. 
Recreat, (ed, 2) 11. 390 The country was .. diversified with 
heights and swells, 1887 C. Ransome Short Hist. Eng. vu. 
ii. 349 When morning broke, Montcalm .. saw the British 
drawn up on the Heights of Abraham close to Quebec. 

+b. = EMINENCE 2 a. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 150 Pe ligament of be prote is 
clepid emanence eipir be hei3pe [J7S. 2. hekbe] of pe epiglote, 

15. Her. (See quot.) 

1847 Gloss. Heraldry 134 A plume of feathers strictly 
consists of three .. If there-be more rows than one they are 
termed heights. 


IV. Phrases. 

16. At (..) height. At the height (arch.), + At 
height (obs.): atthe highest point or degree, (Cf. 
12.) Now usually at zs height. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xm. 713 Kyng robert now wes weill 
at hycht. 1594 Suaks. Mich. ///, 1. iii, 41, I feare our 
happinesse is at the height. 1684 R. H, School Recreat. 
32, Golden Rain, or Streams of Fire, that will when at 
height, descend in the Air like Rain. 1709 Mrs. D, MANLEY 
Secret Mem. (1736) 111. 199 Luxury reigns at the height, 
1839 Marryar Phant. Ship x, The gale was..at its height. 
1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. iii, I. 397 Her military glory 
was at the height, 

- +17. In (. .) height. Ods. 
a. [un hetght: on high, aloft. 

21340 Hampote Psalter vii. 8 And for that in heght [i 
altum) agayn ga, 1617 Moryson /¢ém, 111. 109 Plants Elme 
‘Trees .. and likewise plants Vines, which shoote up in 
height upon the bodies of those trees. 

b. “x (Se. into) height: aloud; openly; in an 
open or evident manner. 

1375 Barsour Bruce v. 487 Him thoucht nocht speidfull for 
to fair Till assale hym into the hicht. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Machor 1425 Lof god in hicht, & blissis hyme with all 3our 
mycht. ?ax1g00 Chester Pi. (E. E.'T. S.) 243/350 Why I say 
this..I shall tell you sone in height. 

c. Ln the height: in the highest degree. 

1599 Suaks. Much Ado Ww. i. 303 Is a not approued in the 
height a villaine ? 

d. /n height, in the (tts, etc.) height =16. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant. & Cl. 1. x. 2x Anthony .. Leauing the 
Fight in heighth, flyes after her, 1662 STILLincrL. Orig. 
Sacr. 1. iv. §1x When Learning was in its height in Greece. 
1722 Dr For Plague (1884) 219, I must..speak of the 
Plague as in its height. 
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+18. On or upon height. Ods. 

a. On high, aloft (of position or direction). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13620 ‘ Blisce him’, bai said, ‘pat wons 
on hight’. 1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 123 Pe tres. .spronngen 
on hizbe. 1475 Nau Cotljear 37 Amang thay Montanis on 
hicht. 1526 Ske:ton Magny/. 428 To ‘Tyburne, where they 
hange on hyght. 1540-1 Evor /age Gov. (1549) 90 The 
crosse.. beyng lifte vp on height. 

b. Aloud. 

€ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 249 He sad on hicht, pat all 
mycht heyre: ‘pece be till 30w’. c 1386 CHAucEeR Ant.’s 7. 
926 He..spak thise same wordes alon highte. ¢1460 O¢ter- 
bourne 34 in Percy's Relig., The Skottes they cryde on 
hyght. 1596 Spenser /’. Q. vt. vi, 24 And with reprochfull 
words him thus bespake on hight. 

+19. To the height. To the highest or utmost 
degree; to the extremity; to the utmost. Ods. 

[1375 Barsour Bruce v. 183 Syne he drew him to the 
hicht, To stynt bettir his fais mycht.] 1606 Suaxs. 77. & 
Cr. v. i. 3, Let vs Feast him to the hight. 1613 — Hen. 
VITI, 1. ti. 2t4 By day and night Hee’s Traytor to th’ 
height. 1660 Suarrock Vegetables 136 It is his interest .. 
to improve his ground to the height. 1765 ‘T. Hutcninson 
Hist, Mass. 1. 57 Carrying antinomianism to the heighth. 
1798 W. CLuspe Omnium 114 His Colonel., Goes to the 
Serjeant, praises to the height. F 

V. 20. Comb., as height-growth, -increaser ; 
height-board, + (a) ? =height-rule; (b) ‘a stair- 
builders’ gage for the risers and treads of a stair- 
way’ (Cent. Dict.); + height-rule, a rule for 
measuring the bores of guns. 

1672 T. Venn Milt. Discip/. 10.1. xxi. 5t Furnished with all 
necessary things for his Artillery. .viz... Rammers, Spunges, 
Worms, ‘lampions, height-board, Auger-bit [etc.]. 1692 
Capt, Smith's Seaman's Gram. i. iii, 92 A Gunner's 
Height-Rule of Wood, or Brass. 1889 Nature 12 Dec. 122 
Different species have a different mode of height-growth .. 
Scotch pine and beech..make the principal height-growth 
during the first period of their life, 

+ Height, hight, a. Sc. and north. dial. Obs. 
Forms: 4-6 heycht, 4-7 hecht, 5-6 hight, 6 
heicht, hicht, hycht. [app. a variant form of 
hetch Wien.) =H1cH; in various senses. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 11. 707 Sum [schippys] wald slyd fra 
heycht to law. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Facobus 360 Hyr 
palace, hecht & square. c1460 Zowneley Myst. (Surtees) 
158 A floure, that shalle spryng up fulle hight. 1504 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 95 To the hyght aughter.. xxs. 1560 
Rotianp Crt. Venus ut, 291 ‘The words scharp quhilk scho 
thocht al to hicht. a@157z Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 
166 He is heychtar then the heavins, 1610 HoLLanp Cam- 
den's Brit, 1. 155 The Scots are divided into Hechtlandmen 
and Lawlandmen, 

Hence + Heightly, heichtlie adv., highly. 

a1575 Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne) 265 Quhairat the lord 
Seytoun wes heichtlie movit. 

Height, v. Ods. or ach. Forms: a. 5-6 
heyghte, 6-9 Sc. hicht, 7—height. 6. 6 hayth(e, 
heyth, 7 heighth, 9 a7vch. highth. [f. Hxicutsd.] 

1, trans. To make high, heighten ; to raise aloft 


or on high. arch. 

1515 Barciay Zg/oges 1. (1570) A vj b/2 Strengthing our 
bankes and heyghting them agayne, Which were abated 
with floudes or great rayne. 1530 Patscr. 577/z I haythe, 
I lyfte on heythe, ye Aaudce .. Hayth this tester a lytell, 
haulcez ce ciel ing pen. 1890 L. Lewis Prov. Gennad. 84 
A mightier yet Liveth for us and thee—far highthed above. 

2. To raise in amount, degree, quality, or condi- 
tion ; to increase, augment; to elevate, exalt. arch. 

1528 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 100 Their farmes are heythed so 
sore That they are brought vnto beggery. 1572 Sadzx. Poems 
Reform. xxxiii, 245 3¢ hicht yair maills; yair pleuchs 3e 
dowbilon yame, 1622 Peacnam Comfd/. Gent. ii. 18 Heighth- 
ing with skill his Image to the life. 1719 Wodrow Corr, 
(1843) II. 439, 1 am determined, if I get five hundred sub- 
scriptions, not to height the price, for all this addition. 
1786 Harvest Rig in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems 
(1862) 60 Weel may the shearers now pretend To height 
their fee! 1825-80 JAMIESON s.v., Provisions are said to be 
hichted, when the price is raised. . 

+3. To bring or come to its height. Ods. rare. 

1648 Hunting of Fox 14 When. .that rebellion [was] ripned, 
and heighted a while with successe. 

“| Erroneously for Hicur v.3, to adorn, confused 
with this verb. 

1495 Wynkyn de Worde’s ed. Tvevisa’s Barth. De P. R. 
v. Ixvi. 183 Heeres..ben made to heyghte [J7S. Bod/. hi3zte] 
the hede. 1861-2 ed. 7. Adams’ Wks. 1. 400 When we are 
heighted [ed. 1630 highted] with his righteousness, and 
shining with his jewels. — /dzd. 1. 421. ‘ 

Hence Heighting v0/. sé., heightening, increase. 

1494 Fanyan Chron. vt. clvi. 145 It stondith at no sertente 
for heyghtyng and lowyng of theyr coynes. 

Heighted (hoitéd), a. [f. Hetenr 56. +-zn2.] 
Having a (certain) height ; as moderately heighted, 
of a moderate height. 

1892 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 428 The range of moderately 
heighted, delicately varied Carnarvonshire mountains, 

Heighten (hoi't’n), v. Forms: a. 6 heythen, 
7 highthen, heighthen, 7-8 heigthen. £. 6-8 
highten, 6— heighten. [f. Hrtcur 5d. + -mn 5; 
or perh, extended form of H&G? v,: see -EN 5,] 

1. ‘rans. To give or add height to; to make high 
or higher ; to elevate. 

1530 Pauscr. 582/2 This balke is heythened two foote. 
1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Hush, 1, (1586) 42 They may 
heyghten it, or Jet it downe as they list. 1617 Moryson 
/tin, 1, 169 The ditches..should bee deepned, and the 
trenches highthned. 1763 J. Brown Loetry & Mus, vi. 119 
The Buskin and Masque..the first hightened the Stature, 
as the second inlarged the Visage. 1871 Freeman Norm, 





HEIGHTENING. 


Cong. IV. xviii. 125 That church .. had been simply 
repaired and heightened. 

2. ‘To render high or higher in amount or degrce ; 
to increase, raise, augment, intensify. 

1523 Virzners. Surv. Prol., That..the owners therof do 
nat heyghten their rentes of their tenauntes. 1639 FuLLER 
Holy War ww. vii. (1647) 180 Men heightened their looking 
for great matters from him. 1643 Dennam Cooper's 1. 48 
In whose face Sate Meekness, heightned with Majestick 
Grace. 1780 Jounson Rambler No.1 #14 It heightens 
his alacrity to think in how many places he shall hear what 
he is now writing, 1776 ApAm Smith IW, A. 1. ix. (1869) I. 
103 It would be necessary to heighten the price. 1853 Soyer 
Pantroph. 93 The leaves of wormwood are used in salad to 
. heighten the flavour, 1876 Tarr Nec. Adv. Phys. Sc. vi. 
(ed. 2) 135 The boiling point of water is heightened by 
pressure. ; 

b. ‘Yo augment in description. 

1731 Swirt Answ. Simile Wks. 1755 1V. 223 Your poets, 
Chloe’s beauty hightning, Compare her radiant eyes to 
lightning. 1867 Freeman Worm. Cong. 1, vi. 526 A story, 
somewhat heightened in details. j 

3. spec. To render (a colour) more luminous; the 
opposite of to deepen. Also sometimes, to render 


more intense ; to deepen. 

1622 Pracnam Compl. Gent. cxiii. (1634) 127 To heighten 
or deepen [the shadows] as your body appeareth neerer or 
farther. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 69 The Red is diluted.. 
and the Blue heightned. 1756 C. Lucas Zss. Waters 1. 
129 A pink color..is heightened to a crimson. 1799 G. 
Smitu Laboratory 1. 382 Shade them with deep ochre, and 
heighten them with masticot and white. 1854 FarRHOLT 
Dict. Verms Art s.v., Vo heighten a tint is to make it 
lighter and more prominent, by means of touches of light 
opaque colour, placed upon it. , 

+4. To exalt in feeling or condition; to elate, 
excite. Ods. 

1604 Twelve Patriarchs 83 The single-hearted man .. de- 
sireth not shift of apparel, nor heightneth himself long time. 
1607 SHaks. Cor. v. vi. 22, I rais’d him..who being so 
heighten’d, He watered his new Plants with dewes of 
Flattery. @ 1656 UssHEer Am. (1658) 757 Being heighthened 
with this victory he entred the pallace, 1667 Mitton ?. L. 
1X. 793 Satiate at length, And hight’nd as with Wine. 1676 
Marvetu Mr. Smirke 71 The people of God did glory and 
heighten it self in the doing of good things. 1692 O., WALKER 
Hist. [lustr, 236 Vhey..made Caracalla Augustus. .which 
so heightned him, that he continually sought to kill his 
Father. ‘ 

5. intr. To become high or higher; to increase 
in height ; to rise. Now vare. 

1567 Martet Gr, Morest 32 The Balme tree..heightneth 
neuer aboue two cubites. 1659 D. Pett /mpr. Sea 507 The 
flood hath heightned and carried you off clear, 1832 
J. H. Newman Lett, (1891) I. 298 As we rode up the carriage- 
way, the Rock seemed to heighten marvellously. 

b. To rise in amount or degree. 

1803 [see HEIGHTENING Z//. a.]. 1860 Pusey M/in. Proph. 
238 Obadiah’s description heightens as it goes on. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. II, xi. 9 The public anxiety 
heightened at every stage of the disorder, 

Heightened (hai't’nd), AA/.a. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 
Raised, elevated, exalted; elated; increased, aug- 
mented; intensified. 

1647 CLareNDon //7st, Reb. 1. § 67 Without mentioning 
any particular ground for his so heightened Displeasure. 
1jyor J. Woonwarp Lelig, Soc. iv. 84 Numerous and 
heightened enormities. a@173z T. Boston Crook in Lot 
(1805) 80 A humbled spirit is better than a heightened con- 
dition. 1873 M. Arno.p Lit. § Dogma (1876) 38 Holiness 
is but a heightened righteousness, 

b. Her. (See quot.) 

1873 Bourern & Avetinc Heraldry 159 Heightened, 
having a decorative accessory or another charge placed 
above or higher in the field. 

Heightener (hoit’no:). [f. as prec. + -ER1.] 
One who or that which heightens or intensifies. 

21656 Br. Hat, Rem. Wks. (1660) 121 This disappoint- 
ment isa just heightner of his griefe. 1863 Mrs. C. CLARKE 
Shaks. Char. iit. 65 A heightener of his dramatic and 
poetical effects. " 

Heightening (hai't’nin), 747. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-InG1.] The action of the verb HuigHren. 

1. Raising, elevation. a 

1598-9 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 486 For 
the hightning of the greate Tower. 1631 WEEVER Av. 
Fun, Mon, 428 The heighthening of the ground for garden 
plots, @ 1683 OLpHam Poems (1697) 39 (Jod.) You’r low And 
must some height’ning on the place bestow. 

2. transf. and fig. Augmentation, increase, inten- 
sification ; exaggeration, Also witha and f/.; An 
instance of this; sometimes, a means of augmenting. 

1629 Dekker Lond. Tempe Wks. 1873 1V. 119 The Dutch- 
mans thunder, and the Spaniards lightning, To whom the 
sulphures breath giues heate and heightning. 1658 W/o/e 
Duty Man iii. § 5 (1673) 28 A great heightning of the Sin. 
1752 Mrs. Lennox Jem. Quix. 1. i, These native charms 
were improved with all the heightenings of art. 1818 Haz- 
Litt Eng. Poets i. (1870) 4 Without the heightenings of the 
imagination. _ ; : 

b. spec. in Art: see HutcuTen v. 3. With a 
and //.: An instance of this ; cocr. the colouring 
which produces the heightened effect. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. iv. (R.), Had he performed his 
helgntreiige with more tendernesse, and come sweetly off 
with the extremities of his hatchings. 1700 Perys in Academy 
(1890) 6 Sept. 200/3 To., embellish y° same with its just 
Heighteningsand Shadowings. 1855 tr. Ladarte’s Arts Mid. 
Age iy. 161 A few heightenings of white and gold. 

ei'ghtening, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
That heightens (¢7ams. and intr.) : see HEIGHTEN ?. 

1768 Beattie Minstr, u. xl, To joy each heightening 

charm it can impart, 1803 JANE Porter Thaddeus ii. (1831) 


HEILD. 


15 The palatine observed the heightening animation of his 
features, 

Heighth, heizpe, heigth, obs. ff. Hzrcur, 

Heih, Heil, obs. forms of Hicu a., HEEL. 

Heil(e, obs. f. Harn a. and v.2; Sc. var. HEAL. 

+ Heild, v. Sc. Obs. Also6 held. [Var. of HELE 
v.2, due to phonetic reduction of -dd/ to -2 (cf. HEEL 
v.*), and consequent writing of -/d for original -2.] 

1. trans. To cover ; to shield, protect; to hide. 

1508 Dunpar Tua Mariit Wemen 14, 1 was heildit with 
hawthorne, and with heynd leveis, 1513, DouGLas 4@neis 
Iv. v. 140 His schulderis heildit with new fallin snaw. /dzd. 
x. Xiii. to2z Thai cast dartis thikfald thar lord to held. 1550 
Lynpesay Sq. Med. 378 Ane quaif of gold, to heild his hair. 

2. intr. for refl. Yo take shelter. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11. 598 Ane passage wes that 
tyme quhair he micht heild. 

Hence + Heilding (heildyne), vé/. sd., covering. 
_ 15.. Barbour's Bruce xvi. 598 Stalwart heildyne aboyne 
it haid, 

Heild: see Hearn, Hein, HreLp, Hop, 

Heilding, variant of Hinprne, Ods. 

Heildom. zonce-wd. [Pseudo-archaic, formed 
by Scott from /ea/, HALE a.+-boM.] Health, 

@ 1806 Scott Contin. Sir Tristr, ii, But never thai no might 
--Bring Tristrem..To heildom ogayn, 

Heilesum, obs. var. of HpaLsome. 

Heill, Sc. var. Heat, Hee v.2; obs. f. HEEL. 

Heilnesse: see HEALNESS, 

+ Heily, z. Sc. Ods. Also helie, -y, hiely. 
[prob. identical with OE. héaléc: see HicHuy a.] 
Haughty, proud. 

[a x000 Cedmon's Gen. 294 His engel..Spraec healic word 
dallice wid drihten sinne.] 1300-20 Dunpar Poens xxvi. 25 
Heilie harlottis on hawtane wyiss Come in with mony 
smdrie gyiss. 1501 Doucias Pad. Hon, ut. xxix, Roboam 
quhilk throw his helie pride, Tint all his leigis hartis. 1513 
— ineis 1X. x. 13 Rycht proud and hely [1553 hiely] in 
his breist and hart. 1552 Asp. Hamitton Cazech. (1884) 
63 Thai..that ar in thair wordis prydful, helie, vaine 
glorious. 

Heily, obs. form of HicHiy. 

Heind, obs. pl. of Hann; var. Henna. Oés. 

Heinous (hzi'nas), zg. Forms: 4-8 heynous, 
5 -njous, -nos, heneus, 5-7 haynous(e, 5-9 
hainous, 6 h(e)yghnous(e, heighnous, hey- 
nouse, hanouse, hainus, 6- heinous. [a. F. 
haineux, in OF. hainos, haineus (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. hacne hatred, f. ha-ir to hate.] 

1. Hateful, odious; highly criminal or wicked ; 
infamous, atrocious: chiefly characterizing offences, 
crimes, sins, and those who commit them, 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Tvoylus 11. 1568 (1617) So heynous bat men 
myghte on it spete. c1489 Caxton Blanchardyn liv. 215 
To killa man is hainous murder. 1512 Act 4 Hen, V///, 
c. 2 Preamble, Felonies .. don in more heynous open & de- 
testable wyse. 1513 More Rich. IJ, Wks. 54/1 Worthye 
to bee punished as heighnous traitors. 1529 — Dyadoge 1. 
Ibid. 209/2 The more heyghnouse, odiouse, & abhominable 
that the crime is, the more slow should we be to beleue it. 
1549 Curke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 52 Set murther aside, it 
is the hainousest fault to a private man. 1555 W. WATRE- 
MAN Fardle Facions i. ix. 192 Thei compted none offence 
more heinous then thefte. 1648 Shorter Catech. Westm. 
Assemb, (1718), Q. 83. Are all Transgressions of the Law 

“equally hainous? A. Some Sins in themselves, and by 
reason of several aggravations, are more hainous in the sight 
of God than others. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x. 1 The hainous 
and despightfull act Of Satan done in Paradise. 1683 Cod. 
Rec. Pennsylv, 1. 87 A Heynous and Grevious Crime. 1705 
Sranuore Paraphr. U1. 436 The Heinousest of Malefac- 
tors. 1772 Funius Lett. \xviii. 357 You are guilty of a 
heinous aggravation of your offence. 1845 R. Jess in 
Encycl, Metrop. U1, 710/x Heinous offenders, whose crimes 
afford proof of an incorrigibly bad disposition. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. U1. xii. 251 A sin of the most 
heinous dye. 

b. ¢ransf. from crimes or offences to the accusa- 
tion or charge, or view taken of them, 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VJ, 167 b, Against whom ., wer 
laied diverse and heinous articles of high treason. 1555 in 
Strype Zccl. Mem, (1721) III. App. xlvi. 138 Who had. . just 
and heynouse matter agaynst theym. 1818 Scorr Hrt. 
Midi, ii, Contraband trade. .is not usually looked upon. .in 
a very heinous point of view. 1875 Stusss Const, //cst. ILI. 
xviii. 148 The greater and more heinous charges included in 
the first bill. 

+ 2. Grievous, grave, severe. Obs. 

1541 R. CopLanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., To clense the 
blode of haynous superfluytees. 1552 Latimer Seri. & 
Rem. (1845) 54 It shall be a heinous sentence unto them, 
when he shall say unto them .. ‘ Go, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire’, 1645 Mitton Ve¢vach. (1851) 225 These men.. 
will suffer the worst and hainousest inconveniences to fol- 
low. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 200 That the 
sufferings of Christ have been. .very great and heinous. 

+3. Expressing or denoting hatred ; full of hate, 
malicious. Obs, 

2ax1400 Morte Arth. 268 [He] said what hym lykyde, 
Hethely in my halle, wyth heyn3ous wordes. @ 1547 SURREY 
4Eneid it. 92 To wreke Their hainous wrath wyth shedyng 
of my bloud. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W, India 264 The heinous 
and injurious words which he had heard. 1580 SIDNEY 
Arcadia 1. (1590) 49 Which hee. . tooke in so hainous maner. 

Heinously (héi-nasli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly ?.] 

1. In a heinous manner or degree; hatefully, 
odiously ; atrociously, infamously. 

1440 Vork Myst, xxviii. 294 Euen like a theffe heneusly. 
@ 1529 SkELton Poems agst. Garnesche 144 Your brethe .. 
so haynously doth stynke. 1598 Haxtuyr Voy, I. 56 She 
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answered, that she had rather die, then so haynously trans- 
gresse the law. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. Pref. ut § 5 
When God hath been so heinously dishonoured by it. 

+2. Grievously, severely, sorely ; esp. in phr. ¢o 
take hetnously: to take in ill part, to be grievously 
offended at. Ods. b. In late use, as a strong in- 
tensive: Very badly, shockingly, dreadfully. 

gga Latimer Serm. & Nene. (1845) 24 God will plague 
and most heinously punish them, 1632 Brome Northern 
Lasse i. vii. Wks. 1873 I11. 19 Tell your Cuz how hainously 
I take it. 1649 Mitton ikon. 43 Lest the Parlament .. 
might have resented too hainously his doings. 1663 CowLEy 
Cutter Coleman St. w. vi, Vm hainously mistaken if thou 
beest not cheated of it within these three Years. 1709 
STEELE Tatler No. 50? 7 Lest you should think your self 
neglected, which I have Reason to believe you would take 
heinously ill. 1792 Cowrer Zeé. 10 Mar., I told you. .how 
heinously Iam unprovided with the means of being so. 1826 
Scorr Woodst. iii, They are heinously impoverished. 

Hei‘nousness. [f. as prec. + -NusS.] The 
state or quality of being heinous ; extreme wicked- 
ness, infamousness, atrociousness. 

1863 Homilies u. Repentance 1. (1859) 537 Sorrow and 
grief..for the heinousness of sin. @ 1653 GouGE Comsz. Heb 
x. 26 The heighnousnesse of Apostacy. 1716 Appison /ree- 
holder No. 20 (1751) 112 To extenuate the Hainousness of 
the Rebellion. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) V. 18r The 
heinousness of offences is apt to depend on accidental cir- 
cumstances. 

+ Heinsby. Ods. rare. 
wretch, niggard. 

15346 J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867) 31 Men say also, children 
and fooles can not ly. And both’man and child saieth, he 
is a heinsby. 

Heir (1), 5d. Forms: a. 3-4 eir(e, 3-5 eyr, 
ayr, 3-7 air, 4 eier, ere, eeyre, 4-5 eyre, 4-6 
ayre, aire, are, 5 ayer, 5-Oeyer. 8. 4-7 heire, 
4- heir (also 4 hair, 4-5 heyr, hayre, 4-6 haire, 
here, 4-7 heyre, 5 hoir, heyer, 5~7 heier, 6 
heyire, hayer, Sc. hear). [ME. e77, eyv, etc., a. 
OF. eir, hetr (central Fr. oz, later ozr) later Ar. 
heyr (Britton) = Pr. her:—late L. hérem (found 
beside héré@dem) from nom. héres heir.]} 

1. The person who is entitled by law to succeed 
another in the enjoyment of property or rank, upon 
the death of the latter; one who so succeeds; in 
general use, one who receives or is entitled to 
receive property of any kind as the legal repre- 
sentative of a former owner. 

The word is correctly applied to either a male ora female, 
although, in the latter sense, Heiress has been in general use 
since 17th c. In Law a person is not called an heir to 
any property until, through the death of its possessor, he 
becomes entitled to it (zemo est heres viventis). As to 
the limitations of the word in Common Law and in the Civil 
Law and systems founded thereon, see quots. 1651, 1861, 
1876, 

c1275 Lay. 23115 Pat pe king of Cisille his dead and eyr 
nauep he nanne. 1297 R, GLouc. (1724) 469 Henri is eldoste 
sone, & is eir al so. a@ 1300 Cursor MM. 2565 Hepinere [v.77 
ayr(e] sal noght be. c1300 Beket 24 For the Princes heir heo 
was, 13.. 2. £. Allit. P. B. 52 To marie his here dere. bid. 
666 Sende to Sare a soun & an hayre. c1330 R. BRuNNE 
Chron. (1810) 56 Com Edward, Eilred sonne., Right heyre of 
pelond. c1380 Sir Ferumb. 3483 He ys myn ayr after my 
ded To broke myn heritage. 1382 Wyctir J/atd. xxi. 38 This 
is the eire ; cume 3e,slea wehym. ¢1386 Cuaucer JZan of 
Law's T. 668 Crist whan him lust may sende me an hair 
[v.rr. heir(e, haire, eyr]. 1417 Surtees Misc. (1888) 12 
Thomas Duffeld sonne and ayre unto Richard Duffeld 
Esquier. ¢1475 Partenay 5554 Disherite shall be your 
hoires manyfold. 1475 Lk. Noblesse 2 Dame Maude, 
Emperes, soule doughter and heire to..Henry the first. 
c1s10 More Picus Wks. 9/1 ‘The heyre of his landes he 
made the poore people of the hospitall of Florence. 1556 
Lauper 7ractate 520 The better is 30uris, 3our Hearis, and 
als 3our Successouris, 1582-8 Hist. Fas. VI (1804) 200 The 
aires of the Lord Fleeming .. and utheris that were slaine. 
1590 SPENSER /. Q. 1. ii. 23 The onely haire Of a most 
mighty king. 1634 Sir T. Herperr 7rav. 133 Fatima, 
daughter and heire of their greatest Prophet Mahomet. 
1651 G. W. tr. Cowel’s Inst, 128 The Civillians and wee have 
a different acceptation of the word Heire ; for they call him 
an Heir whom the Testator nominates in his Will: And 
we him, who is next of Kin to the party deceased, to whom 
a Fee doth of right belong, after the death of the Ancestor. 
@ 1693 Lp. DeLamer Ws. (1694) 95 For this word Heir to 
the Crown was not heard of till Arbitrary Power began to 
put forth. x171x2 Loud. Gaz. No. 5009/4 Sarah Lewis. . Heir 
to the said Rebecca Warren. 1756-7 tr. AKeysler’'s Trav. 
(1760) III. 53 The heirs of the founder being, by his will, 
obliged to have it twice a year carefully cleaned. 1767 
BLACKSTONE Comme. 11. xiv. 201 An heir .. is he upon whom 
the law casts the estate immediately on the death of the 
ancestor. Jé/d. 208 By law no inheritance can vest, nor can 
any person be the actual complete heir of another, till the 
ancestor is previously dead .. Before that time the person 
who is next in the line of succession is called an heir 
apparent, or heir presumptive. 1828 J. JEKYLL Corr. (1894) 
177 The prospect .. of Lady Ellenborough presenting him 
with a heir ora heiress. 1841 Evrninstone “7st. [nd 
I. 29 On failure of heirs, the property of others escheats 
to the King. 186x W. Bett Dict, Law Scotl. s.v., The 
term heir does not mean merely the heir-at-law; it means 
also the heir by destination ; nor does it mean the heir in 
heritage only ; it is likewise applied to the person who suc- 
ceeds to the moveable estate. 1876 Dicsy Neal Prop. x. 
385 ote, The word ‘heir’ in English law has a sense far 
more limited than the word ‘haeres’ in Roman law. The 
‘heir’ is the person on whom the real estate of a deceased 
intestate devolves. He is opposed to the devisee who is 
the person to whom real property is left by will, and to 
the executor or administrator who succeed to the personal 
estate, 


? =Hayne 50,1, mean 





HEIR. 


b. With qualifications : 

Hetr-at-law; the person who succeeds another by right 
of blood in the enjoyment of his property ; in English law 
confined to one who has such a right in real property, and 
distinguished from executors or administrators. //eir of 
blood: see quot. 1658. Heir of the body: an heir who is 
a direct descendant: see Popy 12b. Heir in capite: the 
heir to land held directly of thesovereign. Heir of conquest 
(Sc. Law): the heir of an ancestor who acquired the estate 
in question by purchase and not by succession (see Con- 
quest sé. 6). Heir by custom: one who succeeds by virtue 
of a particular or local custom, ¢. g. Borough English, under 
which the youngest son succeeds his father.  //ec7x dy 
destination (Sc. Law): ‘the person who is entitled to 
succeed, failing the person to whom an estate is disponed’ 
(Bell Dict. Law Scotl.). Hetr by devise: ‘he who is made, 
by will, the testator’s heir or devisee, and has no other right 
or interest than the will gives him’ (Wharton Law Lex,). 
Heir of entail= Heir in tail. Heir female: an heiress; also 
an heir (male or female) whose rights are derived through 
a female or females. Heir general=Heir-at-law: used to 
include heirs female as well as heirs male. //ez7 of inheri- 
tance: see quot. 1658 s.v. heir of blood. Heir of inventory 
(Sc. Law)= Beneficiary heir (see below), Heir of line (Sc. 
Law) = Hetr-at-Law. Heir male: an heir who is a male, 
and who traces his descent from the ancestor in question 
wholly through males, Heir pfortioner (Sc. Law): see 
quots. Heir of provision = Heir by destination. Heir 
presumptive: he who, if the ancestor should die immediately, 
would be his heir, but whose right of inheritance may be 
defeated by the contingency of some nearer heir being born. 
Heir special: (a) =Heir by custom; (6) one to whom an 
estate passes by virtue of letters patent or a deed of entail. 
Heir in tail (Sc. of entail, of tailzie): the person who 
succeeds or is entitled to succeed to an entailed estate by 
virtue of the deed of entail; tenant in tail in remainder. 
See also HEIR-APPARENT. 

Beneficiary heir (Sc. Law): an apparent heir in heritage 
who enters upon his predecessor’s estate subject to a formal 
inventory being made, in order to avoid liability for debts 
beyond the amount stated in such inventory. Cod/aterad 
heir; see COLLATERAL @. 4. Conventional heir: one who 
is entitled by virtue of a contract. Forced heir (Civ. Law) : 
a person who cannot be disinherited. Last Heir ; see quot. 
1607. Right heir=heir-at-law. 

1729 Jacop Law Dict. s.v. Discent, If he devise Lands 
to one who is *Heir at Law, the Devise is void, and he 
shall take by Discent. 1858 Bricur Sf. Reform 27 Oct., 
If a man received Janded property..as heir-at-law 
it paid no legacy duty, 1853 Boxvier’s Law Dict. s.v., 
*Beneficiary heirs are those who have accepted the suc- 
cession, under the benefit of an inventory regularly made. 
1658 Puituirs, *Hetve of Blood in Common Law, is he who 
succeedeth by right of blood in any mans Lands or Tene- 
ments in fee, but heir of Inheritance is he that cannot 
be defeated of his inheritance upon any displeasure. 1439 
E. E. Wills (1882) 125 And if he die withouten *heire of 
his body, then to Rauf his brother, and his issue. @ 1626- 
1788 [see Bopy sd, 12b]. 1883 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 
s. v. Tail, An estate granted to a man and the heirs of his 
body should descend to the issue. 1839 KeicurLey //Zs¢. 
Eng. I. 131 The *heir ‘in capite’, on coming of age was 
bound to take Knighthood or pay a fine to the King. 1861 
W. Bett Dict. Law Scotl. 806/2 An *heir of entail in 
possession was empowered to disentail the estate. ¢ 1575 
Balfour's Practicks (1754) 227 Ane *air mail or female may 
enter to his blanch landis at ony time. 1611 Corcr., oir 
de quenouille, an inheritrix, heire female, daughter and heire. 
@1674 CLARENDON //7st. Keb. xiv. § 113 Having lately fallen 
to Heirs Females. 1491 Act 7 Hen. V/I,c. 15 She was 
*heire generall to John Mountagu late Erle of Salesbury. 
c1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 232 ‘The 30unger brother- 
german. .sould be servit and retourit air general or universal 
to him, and not the elder. @1715 Burner Own Tine 1. 458 
In England, Spain and Sweeden, the heir general did 
succeed : whereas it was only the heir male in France and 
Germany. 1791 BosweLi Yohnson Jan. an. 1776, My father 
had declared a predilection for heirs-general, that is, males 
and females indiscriminately. 1873 Dixon 7'wo Queens IV. 
X1X. v. 31 All parties in the suit..should know which lands 
were settled on the heirs male, which on the heirs general. 
1607 CowELL /nterpr. (1672), *Last heyre..Is he to whom 
Land comes by Escheat, for want of lawful Heirs, that 1s, 
the Lord of whom they held in some cases, but in others 
the King. c1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 325 The *airis 
of line..sould be first warnit and discussit..befoir the airis 
of tailzie, 1888 Miss Lee /perf. Gentd. I. 59 John Scuda- 
more, heir of line of that Sir Alan Scudamore. .who married 
Joan. 1375 Barsour Bruce xx, 130 3if it fell that his sone 
davy Deit but [=without] *air male of his body Gottyn, 1463 
Bury Wills (Camden) 24 To him and to his eyris male. 1697 
Lurrrewy Brief Rel, (1857) 1V. 172 He cutting of the entail 
from the heirs males. 1814 Scorr /Vav.|xiv, From a romantic 
idea of not prejudicing this young man’s right as heir-male. 
1655 in Z. Boyd Zion's /lowers (1855) App. 29/2 The *Airs 
portioners of umquhile Mr. Zacharie Boyd, 1838 /7skine’s 
Inst. Law Scott. 834 Each heir-portioner has an equal 
interest in the succession, in so far as it is divisable. 1628 
Le Grys tr. Barclay’s Argenis 334 The souldier .. with 
a new oath bound himselfe to the *presumptiue heir. 1683 
Brit. Spec. 272 Apparent (or according to the new-coyned 
Distinction, Presumptive) Heir of the Crown is His Royal 
Highness James [etc.]. 1875 Srupss Const. Hist. II. 
xviii. 202 The duke of Clarence, the heir-presumptive to the 
throne. [c1180 GLANvitt 1x. i, Recipere homagium recti 
heredis.] ¢1330 R. BruNNE Chron. (1810) 56 Hardeknoute’s 
brober on his moder side, *Right heyre of be lond. 14x in 
E. E. Wills (1882) 20 And for defawte of issue of be forseyd 
William, y wille bat pe remaynder be to my ryte heirs. 
1628 CoKE Ox Litt. 8b, For the benefit and safety of right 
heires. 1872 Spectator 21 Sept. 1203 Laisses-faire manage- 
ment, supineness because of the interest of the *heir-in-tail. 
c1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 325 The *airis of tailzie 
may be callit and persewit in supplement. 1685 Sc. Acts 
Yas. II, c. 26 It shall not be Lawfull to the Airs of Tail3ie 
to sell annalzie or Dispone the said Lands. ; 

2. ¢ransf. One who possesses, or is entitled at 
some future time to possess, any gift, endowment, 
or quality in succession to another. The idea of 


succession is very often lost, so that the word fre- 


HEIR. 


quently means little more than one to whom some- 


thing (e.g. joy, punishment, etc.) is morally due. 

@ 1300 Cursor Mundi 23555 For bai ar airs al wit[h) crist. 
1426 AUDELAY Poems 12 Ayres of hevenblys. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Priv. Bapt., By the lauer of regeneracion 
in Baptisme, made the childe of God, and heire of euer- 
lastyng life. 1602 SHaks, Yam. m1. i. 63 The Heart-ake, 
and the thousand Naturall shockes That Flesh is heyre too. 
1703 Pore Thebais 31 Thou, great Heir of all thy father’s 
fame. 1820 Byron Mar. Fal. iv. ii. 314 Such examples 
will find heirs, 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. A tonent. i. (1852) 19 

3efore the first born of the human race became the heir of 
failure and of its bitter fruits. 1 Tennyson Locksley 
Hall 178, I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of 
time. 1873 Hamerton /ytell. Life vu. v. (1876) 250 Heirs 
of a nobility of spirit. 

+3. fg. That which is begotten ; offspring ; pro- 
duct. Obs, 

1413 Pilgr. Sowde (Caxton) 1. xv. (1859) 12, 1 am adredde 
lest charyte be dede, withouten heyer, or yssue of hir seed. 
1593 Suaks. Ven, & Ad. Ded., Dedicating my unpolishd lines 
to your Lordship. . But if the first heire of my inuention proue 
deformed, I shall be sorry it had so noble a God-Father. 

Heir, v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. To inherit; to 
be heir to (a thing or person); to acquire by inherit- 
ance or succession. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13483 -Pey wonne 
be londes pat we now heyre. c16rr CuHArmAn /diad v. 161 
Not one son more To heir his goods. _ 1639 G. Dante 
Ecclus. x\. 49 His Children shall but heir him; vnto them 
Shall be noe Sons. 1703 Pore 7hebais 544 Two fair daugh- 
ters heir'd his state and throne. 1813 Scorr 7vievm, 1. 
xvii, She is the loveliest maid, beside, That ever heir'd a 
crown. 1867 J. B. Rose “neid 13 Pygmalion, her brother, 
heired the throne, 

Jig. c1%6x1 Carman Jiad To Rdr. 149 No tongue hath 
the Muse’s utterance heir'd. 1715-20 Pore //iad xvi. 223 
‘The son confess’d his father’s heavenly race, And heir’d his 
mother’s swiftness in the chase. 

Heir, -e, obs. ff. Harr, Harn, Her sd., HERE 
5d., HERE adv., HIGHER. 

+ Heirage. Sc. Obs. 
ance, succession. 


1478 Act. Dom. Conc. 15 (Jam.) Ony accioun that outher 
of thaim has again other for herage of landis. 

Heir apparent. Formerly also apparent 
heir. [See APPARENT a. 4.] The heir (of one still 
alive) whose right is indefeasible, provided he out- 
lives his ancestor, at whose death he is hezv-at-law. 

1375, 1494-1711 [see APPARENT @. 4]. 1530 PALscr. 230/1 
Heyre apparaunt, sonsievr. 1555 Braprorp in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. (1721) U1. App. xlv. 131 Thoughe the Quene. . 
disheryt the right heyres apparant. 1614 SELDEN 77tles 
Hon, 168 A designation..of the next Apparant Heire or 
successor, 1765 BLAcKsToNE Conimz. 1. iv. 223 The prince 
of Wales, or heir apparent to the crown. 1844 WiLLIAMS 
Real Prop. (1877) 96 A man may have an heir apparent, or 
an heir presumptive, but until his decease he has no heir. 

attrib. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hex, IV, u, ii. 46 Go hang thy 
selfe in thine owne heire-apparant-Garters. 

Hence Heir-appa‘rency, Heir-appa‘rentish a. ) 
Heir-appa‘rentship 7ovce-wds. 

1858 Carityte Predk. Gt. vu. iv. II. 284 Cannot you 
renounce the Heir-Apparentship, then? 1882 H. C. Mert- 
vaLe Laucit of B.1. iv, To keep him out of his elder’s heir- 
apparentish influence. 

Heirby, obs. Sc. form of Heresy adv. 


Heird(e, obs. forms of Herp sd. 

Heirdom (é"1dom). [f Hum sd. + -pom.] 
Succession by right of blood; the state or dignity 
of an heir; inheritance; an inheritance. 

1597-8 Br. Hat Satz. iv. iii, Or if... Thy wealthy heirdom 
thou haue buried. 1645 Sacred Decretal 13 [We] wisely 
converted the purchase of their blood ..even to the heirdome 
of Sir Johns. 1790 Burke /’y. Rev. 30 Whether the heir 
per capita gave way when the heirdom fer stirfes took 
place, or the Catholic heir when the Protestant was pre- 
ferred. 1831 Crayons Jr. Commons 103 That Duke, the fore- 
most of his peers Who draws his heirdom from a thousand 
years. 1841 Loner. Childr. Lord’s Supper 125 To the 
heirdom of heaven be ye welcome. 

Heireftir, obs Sc. form of HEREAFTER adv. 


In 5 herage. Inherit- 


Heiress (éorés).  [f. Herr sd. + -nss. Intro- 
duced app. in 17th c.]_ A female heir. Also fig. 


1659 5. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 14 The Heiress of the 
house of York. JZééd. 84 His first wife was the Princesse, 
who was heiresse to Sexan. 1690 Evetyn Diary 20 Dec., 
One Johnson, a knight, was executed at Tyburn for being 
an accomplice with Campbell. .in stealing a young heiress. 
1749 Fietpinc Yom Fones xiv. v, [He] would have had us 
consider ourselves as highly as if we had been the richest 
heiresses. 1769 BLAckSTONE Coznm. 1, xv. 208 Their forcible 
abduction and marriage; which is vulgarly called stealing 
an heiress. 1878 B. Taytor Deukalion 1, iii, Heiress of gifts 
interpreted as woe. 

b. Comb., as hetress-hunting, -portioner, etc. 

1861 W. Bey Dict. Law Scotl. s.v. Exycutors, Heiresses- 
portioners who succeed aé indesta‘o to equal portions..of 
the heritable estate. 1886 Barinc-Goutp Crt. Royal I. vii. 
111 He must go about the country heiress-hunting. 

Hence Hei‘resshood, -ship (wovce-wds.), the 
state or position of an heiress. 

1862 ‘IT’. A. Trottore Marietta 1. 78 This heiress-ship was 
known to be avery important matter. 1884 Mrs. Houstoun 
Caught in Snare II. viii. 98 The fact of her heiresshood. 
1889 Mrs, OttrHanr Poor Gentil. 111. vi. 109 Mab with her 
heiress-ship had been thrown at his head. 

Heiretrice: see Hurrrix. 

Heirfoir, -fra, obs. Sc. ff. HEREFoRE, -FRoM adv. 

Heirie, heyre, var. of Aire sd. and v. Obs.= 
AERIE; esp. a swan’s breeding-place. 
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[1280 Concher Bk. of Selby (Yorks. Rec. Soc.) 1.267 Unam 
haeram cignorum..in stagno suo, viz. duos cignos haerarias 
veteres cum sequela sua.] 1552 Will of Claymonde (Somer- 
set Ho.), The swannes heyres & Singnetts. c1560 Order for 
Szvausin Arch. Inst, Lincoln (1850) 306 Such ground where 
any swan shallheiry. /éd. 309 If any Heirie be leyed with 
one Swan. /did., When they do heire. 

Heiriff, dial. var. of Harrir. 

Heirless (é~1lés), a. [f. Hui 5d. + -LEss.] 
Without an heir. a. Of persons: Having no one 
to succeed in the enjoyment of property or title. 

€ 1428 WyNTOUN Cron. Iv. ii. 20 Mony by rycht lyne deyd 
ayrles, 1845 Cosretto Valley of Meuse 119 Albert of 
Moha, heirless and broken in spirit. 1892 T. A. Coox Old 
Touraine 1. 110 The heirless Duke of Orleans. 

b,. Of things: Having no one to inherit them on 
the death of the present possessor. 

z611 Suaxs. Wint. T. v. i. 10 Heire-lesse it hath made 
my Kingdome. 1739 G. OcLe Gualth, & Gris. 54 To feast 
on Heirless Crowns with eager Views. 1881 Patcrave Vis. 
Eng. 233 Mine, an heirless sceptre : His, an exile life! 

Heirloom (é"1l7m). Forms: see Hum, Loom; 
also 6 hare-, earlome (ayrlime). [f Herr sd. + 
Loom tool, utensil.) A chattel that, under a will, 
settlement, or localcustom, follows the devolution of 
real estate. Hence, Any piece of personal property 
that has been in a family for several generations. 

[1424 Z. E. Wills (1882) 56, I wull he haue my grete 
maser pe which I call 3ele, for be terme of his life, and so 
from heir to heyr lome]. 1472 Wolley Charter (B. M.) ix. 
49 In allowance and recompence of all the heir lomes and of 
all other goodes that he demaunded of in the right of .. his 
father. 1513 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 39, I will that my best 
standyng maser .. and my best salt .. remayne evermore for 
heyerlomys to the heire male. 1526 Lanc. Wills (Chetham 
Soc.) I. 2r That my son Thomas have all heyr lomes that 
of right after the custome and usage of the shyre of Chester 
belongeth tohymtohave. 1569 /é7d. Il. 251 One standinge 
cuppe of silver..wheare upon ys graven this word earlome. 
1569 Wills & Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 309 ‘That the stand- 
inge bed in y® perler wtt a trendell bed and a longsetle 
shall remayne styll vnto him as ayrlimes. 1628 Coxe Ox 
Litt. 18b, In some places chattels as heirloomes (as the 
best bed, table, pot, pan, cart, and other dead chattels 
moveable) may go to the heire. 1765 Lrackstone Commt. 
11. xxviii. 427 Heir-looms are such goods and personal 
chattles, as, contrary to the nature of chattles, shall go by 
special custom to the heir along with the inheritance. 1777 
Sueripan Sch. Scand. 1, iii, Learning that had run in the 
family like an heirloom! c¢182z0 S. Rocrers /taly, Ginevra 
240 Alone it hangs Over a mouldering heir-loom its com- 
panion, An oaken-chest half eaten by the worms. 1872 
Jenxinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 126 A glass cup, called 
.-‘The Luck of Muncaster’ .. is carefully preserved as a 
precious heirloom, and a harbinger of the family’s fortunes. 

b. fig. Anything inherited from a line of ances- 
tors, or handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. 

161z Drayton Poly-olb. xi. (R.), He [Edward the Con- 
fessor} .. obtain’d by earnest pray’r, This tumour by a king 
might cured be alone: Which he an heir-loom left unto the 
English throne. 1834 L. Rircure Wand. by Seine 187 The 
name of a town, a village, or hamlet, is an heir-loom 
inherited from our ancestors. 1875 Stupss Const. Hist. 
IIL, xxi. 592 Political wisdom is the heirloom of no one 
class of society. 

Heirof, obs. Sc. form of HEREor adv. 


Heirship (é-xfip). [f. Hur 5d, +-sue.] 

1. The state, condition, or rights of an heir; right 
of inheritance ; inheritance. / 

1478 [see 2]. ¢1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 231 Gif he 
hes takin or ressavit airschip of ony movabill gudis pertening 
to his predecessour. 1691 Woop A Zh, Oxon. I. 224 He came 
into England, purposely to resign up his Heirship of his Es- 
tate at Sherburn. 1757 W. THomrson &. WV. Advoc. 56 
‘They are reported to have been .. driven from their .. legal 
Heirship. 1884 Cuirry in Law Rep. 26 Ch. Div. 546 The only 
heirship there referred to was the heirship to the Harldom. 

b. fig. (Cf. heritage.) 

1697 C. Lestre Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 210 To set up their 
Heirship to any Kingdom they please+ when their King 
(the Son of God) Commands them. 1816 Byron Parisina 
xiii, I could not claim The lawful heirship of thy name. 
1833 Mepwin in /vaser's Mag. VIL. 33 What is the lot of 
man But misery ?—tis the heirship of his birth. 

+2. Heirship movables, goods (Sc. Law), the best 
of certain kinds of movable goods (such as furniture, 
horses, cows, farming utensils, etc.), belonging to 
his predecessor, which the heir was entitled to 
take besides the heritable estate. Obs. (The right 
was abolished in 1868 by Act 31-2 Vict. c. 101.) 

1478 Act, Dom. Conc. 15 (Jam.) Ony accioun..for herage 
of landis, or movable gudis of areschip pertening to ane are. 
¢1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 236 Ane bastard may not 
be ane air, nor crave airschip gudis. @1646 Sir T. Horr 
Minor Practicks (1734) 538. 1838 Evskine's Inst. Law 
Scotland 834 The heirship-movables fall also to the eldest 
[heir-portioner] alone. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scotd. 421 
fleirship Moveables are the moveables to which the heir in 
heritage is entitled, in order that he may not succeed to 
a house and land completely dismantled. 

Heirship, var. of Hersuire Ods., devastation. 

Heise, variant of Hrkzxe v., to hoist. Heist, 
obs. Sc. f. Hest. Heisugge, obs. f. Hay- 
suck. Heit, obs. Se. f. Harn, Heat, Hor; see 
Hicur v, Heith, obs. f. Heicur. Heithen, 
heipen, obs. ff. Hzaruen, Heruen. Heithing, 
Heithorne, obs. ff. Hurxuine, Hawrnorn. 
Heive, -en, obs. ff. Heave, Heaven, Haven. 
Heivol, obs. f. Hicurut a, 











Heixt(e, obs. ff. 


HELDER. 


Hicurest. Heize: see Herze. Hejalap: see 
JALAP. 

Hejira, variant of Hrcrra. 

Hek, heke, obs. forms of Hrck. 

+ Heke!l. Obs. rare. A horse (of some kind). 

a1400 Morte Arthur 2284 Hekes and hakkenays and 
horses of armes. 

+ Heke2. Obs. rave—'. [Cf. Hack sd.1 2 and v.1 
2a.] A chilblain. 

c 1450 A /phita (Anecd. Oxon.) 144 Quod fit in talo [hlyeme 
maxime propter frigus et dicitur pernio a pernicie, anglice 
heke uel moule. 

Hek(e)far, -feer, etc., obs. forms of HEIFER. 

Hekel, -ill, -elare, obs. ff. Huckiz, Heckuer. 

+ Hekemose. Ods. [Cf. heckymal, hackmall 
dial. names of the Titmouse.] A bird: prob. the 
Titmouse. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 585/1 Yvondator, an hekemose. 
[Jbid. 640/28 Hic frondator, tytmase. 702/3 Hic frondator, 
a sterkyng.] 

Hekk-: see HeEck-. 

Hekst, obs. f. Hicuest, superl. of HieH a. 

Hel, obs. form of Heat, HeLe, HELL. 

Heland, obs. form of HigHianp. 

+ Helas, zz¢. Obs. [a. F. hélas, the later form 
of ha las, alas AuAs.] An exclamation expressing 
grief, sorrow, etc.; alas! 

1484 Caxton Fables of Afsop 11. xix, Helas for god & for 
pyte I praye yow that ye wylle hyde me. a@1529 SKELTON 
Col. Cloute 1022 Helas, I say, helas! Howe may this come 
to passe. 1610 HotLtanp Camden’s Brit. 1. 300 But if of 
Edward King (helas) our Hector wailes the death. 1753 
Lavy Luxsoroucu Let. to Shenstone 24 June, Helas!— 
Lady Plymouth, Lady Archer, &c. are in the neighbour- 
hood, and I in my chimney-corner. 

Helbow(e, obs. forms of ELBow. 

c 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw.in Wright Voc, 147 Helbowes, 
coudes. ¢1%475 Wr.-Wiilcker 749/6 Hic cubitus, a helbowe. 

Helco-, combining form of Gr. €Axos ‘ festering 
wound, ulcer’, used to form technical terms with 
sense ‘ulcer’: as in He‘lcoid a., resembling an 
ulcer (Mayne “xfos. Lex. 1854). Helco‘logy, 
the doctrine of, or a treatise on ulcers (Mayne). 
|| Helco-ma, an old term for ulceration (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.), Helcophtha‘Imia, -my, ophthalmia with 
ulceration (Mayne). He‘lcoplasty [Gr. Aagt-ds 
formed], the operation of grafting on an ulcer a 
piece of healthy skin from another part or person 
(Dunglison Med. Dict.). ||Helco'sis [Gr. Axwos], 
ulceration. Helcotic (helkp'tik) a. [Gr. €Axwtinds 
ulcerating], of or belonging to ulceration (Mayne). 

1876 Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 283 The doctrine of ulcers 


belongs for the most part to special surgery, where helcology 
has attained to great perfection. 


+ Hectic, z. Ods. fad. Gr. éAnrixds fit for 
drawing, f. €Axtés, verbal adj. of €Axeav to draw, 
drag.] That serves to draw, drawing. 

1658 W. Burton /¢tin. Anton. 54 Who with I know not 
what Helktique Instruments. .have removed Cataractonium 
out of Yorkshire. 

+ Heleysm. Oés. vare—°. 
Gr. €Acvopa silver dross.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Helcysim, the froth and filth of 
silver ; the dross and scum of that metal. 

Held (held), #7. a. [pa. pple. of Hop v.] 
Kept in, restrained, detained. 

1820 Keats Lamia 1. 300 While, like held breath, the stars 
drew in their panting fires. a@1850 Rossert1 Dante § Cire. 
ul. (1874) 287 Still whispering under my held breath. 189 
Pall Mall G. 2 Feb. 2/1 ‘The coda with its held notes for 
the bass clarinet and bassoon deserves close attention. 

+ Held, helde, sd. Ods. [Late OE. helde fem., 
allegiance, fealty: cf. OE. hyldo, hyld favour, grace, 
loyalty, allegiance =OS. Auddi, OHG. huldé (Ger. 
huld), Goth. type *hulpet, t. hulbs, OHG., OS., 
OE. hold gracious, kind.] é 

1. Grace, favour, kindness. 

a@x000 Cxdimon’s Gen. 301 Hyld hefde his ferlorene. 
e1175 Lamb, Hom. 69 God..3efe us mihte burh his held 
bet ure leue beo ure sceld. @1310 in Wright Lyvic P. x. 37 
Y-here thou me nou, hendest in helde. 

2. Loyalty to the liege lord, allegiance. 

a 1000 Laws of Edgar w. c. 12 (Schmid) For eowrum hyl- 
dum, be ge me symble cyddon. cx1100 O. E. Chron. an. 
1097 He par on pees cynges Willelmes heldan to cynge 
gesette. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 285 Understonde be bet 
efsone, and hold me byn helde. a 1300 FVloriz § Bl. 397 Pat 
he be bere al pe helde pat man schal to his louerd 3elde. 

Held, obs. erron. form of Yi£Lp v. 


+ Helde. Herd. Obs. An old name of Tansy. 

c1ooo Sax. Leechd, 11. 86 Genim .. heldan & betonican 
eolonan. c1000 AiLFric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 133/33 Tana- 
ceta, helde. c1265 Names of Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 556/17 
Tanesetum, i. tanesie, i. helde. 

Helde, obs. form of Heatp, Hieip, Hinp. 

Helder, adv. Obs. exc. dial. [ME.=ON. comp. 
heldr (Sw. heller, Da. heller).| More; rather. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut.430 And nawper faltered ne fel pe freke 
neuer be helder. a@1400-50 Alexander 1016 My couatyng 
is elder [v. ». helder] Pe sadnes of slike men pan swyftnes of 
childir, did. 4657 Pat gome is gods gud frend & god 
neuire pe hildire. 1674 Ray WN. C. Words 25 Heldar, 
rather, before. ¢1840 in Almondbury §& Huddersf. Gloss, 
s.v., [One of ‘some masons setting a flag’] It’s elder slack 
yet. 1857, 1874 [see ELpER adv.). 


[a. L. heleysma, a. 


HELDEST. 


+ He‘ldest, adv. Obs. [superl. of Hetprr, ON. 
helzt.| Most, foremost, soonest. 

ar4o0-50 Alexander 1855 (Dubl. MS.) In howre-selfe to 
sitte all-bar heldest [v.~. heist]. 77d. 2509 When we hope 
all be heldest [v.7. althire-hizest] to herye hym with armes, 

Heldest, -ast, obs. forms of ELDEST. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Nycholas 104 His heldast douch- 
tyre. a1400-50 Alexander 2319 Heldest child. 

Helding, obs. form of Hitprne. 

+ Hele, v.! (str.) Obs. Forms: 1 helan (2nd 
sing. hilest, 3rd sing. hilp), 2-3 heole(n, 2-4 
hele (2nd sing. hilest), (3 hale), 4nel. Pa. ¢.1 
heel, pl. hélon, 4 hal. /a. Zf/e. 1 holen(Bosw.), 
3 iholen, 4 holn, hole, ihole. [Com. Tent. 
str. vb. of ablaut series he/-, had-, hatl- (hol-) : OE. 
helan, hel, helon, holen =OFris. hela, OS., OHG. 
helan (MLG., MDu., Du. Aé/en, MHG. heln, Ger. 

_hehlen) to hide, conceal, cover up; Aryan root hel 
in L. celare to hide, oc-cul-éve to hide, Gr. xad-dar- 
ev to hide. (See note below.) The present stem 
of this strong vb. blended in ME, with that of the 
derivative OF. Aglian (see next), so that the strong 
inflexions did not survive the 14th c. Weak inflex- 
ions occur beside the strong in MDu. /elen, and 
alone in MLG., mod.Ger., and Du.] 

trans. To hide, conceal ; to keep secret. 

825 Vesp. Psalter xxxix. 11 [xl.] 10 Ne hel ic mildheort- 
nisse Sine..from zesomnunge micelre. ¢893 K. AELrrep 
Oros. vi. xxxiii. § 2 He hit hzl swipe feeste wid his brodor. 
€1175 Lamb. Hom. 57 Ne pu nagest for to stele ne nan bef pe 
for to heole. a@1200 Moral Ode 161 in Trin. Coll. Hom. 
225 Al sal bar ben panne cud bat men lujen her and halen. 
a@1225 Ancr. R. 146 3if pi god dede were iholen. c1230 
Hali Meid. 47 3if pu wel hiles te under godes wenges. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 28135 Ic ha bam holn al wit my pride. 
1340 A yend, 26 Pe kueades pet were y-hole and yroted ine be 
herte. 13.. A. Adis. 4203 My coppe thow hast y-stole, 
And undur thy barm hole. 

(Note. The Teutonic ablaut-series hel-, hal-, h#l, hud- 
(io2-), has an extensive family of derivatives : 

I, From ¢ grade: OE. helan, Hete v.!, HELE sd.3 

Heim}, 

II. From a grade (with umlaut): *hadjan, OE. hglian, 

Hetr v.2; Goth. halja, OE. Agi(?), Hete sd. 

ILI, From (0) grade: OE. Aulu, Hurt ‘husk’; OE. hod, 
Sc. oll, Howe ‘hollow’ ; OE. ol, Hote; Hottowa., sb., v. 

IV. From 2 grade (with umlaut): Goth. kuljan, OE. 
*hyllan, ON. hylja, ME. hyll, hile, hile, Hr v.) : 

Hele, heal (h7l), v.2 (wh.) Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: 1 helian, 2-4 helie(n, 2-5 hele, 4-5 
heyle, Sc. heile, 4-7 hell(e, 5 heele, Sc. heill, 
6-9 heal, 7 heale, 8— heel, ghele. a. ¢. 1 -ode, 
2-4 -ede, 3-5 -ed, 4 helled, heild, Sc. helit, 
heylyt, 4-5 helet(e, 6-9 healed. a. ffle. 3 
iheeled, iheoled, 3-5 (i)heled, -id, -yd, yheled, 
4 Sc. helit, 5 -ud,-ut, 6-9 healed. [OE. helian, 
a later form of A¢//an (Sievers, ed. 2, § 400, 2)= 

_ OS. bz-helljan, OUG. bi-hellen :—*haljan, f. ablaut 
stem hal- of helan: see prec. etym. and note.] 

+1. trans. To hide, conceal; to keep secret. Ods. 

¢975 Canons Edgar §47 in Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 254 
Det znig zehadod man his sceare ne helize. c1000 AZLFRIC 
Gen. xxxvili. 15 Heo helode hire nebb. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Hom. 197 Pat heued pat he helede. a1z225 Ancr. R. 410 
_Mei ich .. helien Abraham ping pet ich pbenche uorto 
donne? 1375 Barzsour Bruce iv. 373 Syne [thai] it helit 
weill eneuch. c1440 Gesta Rom. xxxiii. 129 (Harl. MS.) 
Hele the cors of this dede man in some prive place of thin 
house. ¢1440 Bone Flor. 989 They made them to swere 

’ they schulde be lele, And syr Emers counsell heyle. 1483 

Caxton Gold. Leg. 189 b/2 But the preest alwey heled his 

synne. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xviii. 35 Heill nor 
conceill, reset nane of thay lownis. ?16.. Bold Burnet’s 

Dau, ix. in Child Ballads u. lii. (2884) 453/2 Although 

I would heal it neer sae well, Our God above does see. 

+b. absol. or intr. To practise concealment, 
keep a secret, keep silence. Ods. 

13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 351 No longer hele y nille, Al that 
sope tellen y wille. c1400 Row. Rose 2522 To hele wel is 
no folye. cx1450 Erle Tolous 1034 The abbot seyde .. that 
he wolde hele, And ellys he were wode. 

2. To cover, cover in. Still in local use, esp. in 
senses (a) to cover (roots, seeds, etc.) with earth ; 
(2) to cover with slates or tiles, to roof. 

a. ¢1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 195 Anes kinnes neddres is be 
mid hire lichame heled hire heued pane he bed of harme 
offered. /é7d. 197 Pat heued pat he helede wid be deules 
eginge. c1205 Lay. 18405 Heo legged i pissen felden 
Ihzled [c1275 iheled] in heore telden. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce 1x. 128 Snaw had helit all the land. c1400 Three 
Kings Cologne 52 Derkenes schulle heele be erpe. 1497 
Will of Dynhani(Somerset Ho.), A Matynsbooke helid with 
purpill veluet. 1572 BosseweLL Armorie 1. 42 When his 
{the lion’s] necke and shoulders be healed with heare and 
mayne. 1625 UssHer Answ. Fesuit 287 In this Countrie, 
with them that retaine the ancient language .. to hell the 
dead, is as much as to cover the dead. 1674 Ray S. & E. 
C. Words, Heal, to cover; Suss. As, ‘to beal the fire’; 
‘toheala house’; ‘to heala person in bed’. 1773 W. Tav- 
MAN in R. Dossie Alem. Agric. (1782) ILI. 102 [It] destroys 
the small weeds, lets in the earth, and heels the seeds. 1861 
Frul. R. Agric. Soc. X X11. 1.275 At the time of earthing the 
potatoes by the double mould-plough, turnip seed is sown, 
and thus ‘heled’. 1882 Gardener’s Chron. 4 Mar. 295 Lay 
or ‘heel them in’ sufficiently deep to cover the naked por- 
tion of the stems. 

b. 1387 Trevisa /igidex (Rolls) 11. t7 Brent tyle to hele 
wip hous and cherches. 1393 Lanct. P. PZ C. vit. 237 
Alle be houses bep heled .. With no lede, bote with loue. 
1458 Vatton Churchw, Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 100 It. for a 
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Plomer to hely the batylmente for the styple. 1674 [see 
prec.]. 1703 1. N. City & C. Purchaser 275 They Rip, and 
Heal, and Counter-lath, for 3s. per Square. 1894 [see next]. 

Hence Heled /#/. a., covered, roofed. 

ce1400 Three Kings Cologne 23 A strete pat ban was 
clepede pe couerid or pe helid strete. 1578 Lyte Doedoens 
1. xxxii. 46 Olde tyled, or stone healed houses. 1894 W. 
Sussex County Times 5 May 4/2 For Sale, a Block of Four 
Freehold Brick-built Slate-healed Modern Cottages. 

Hele, sd. Ods. exc. dial. [f. HELE v., in various 
senses.] a. ? Concealment. (OE.) +b. A 
hiding-place (0ds.). ¢@. Cover (dial.). 

axzoo0 Just, Polity xii. in Vhorpe Anc. Laws 11. 320 Hi 
.-mid yfelan helan earme men beswicad. 13.. K. Adis. 
4959 Ac from her frendes hy stelen An gon to wode and 
maken hem helen, And crepenthereinne. 1894 BLAackMorE 
Perlycross III. 106 The man .. had gone home .. keeping 
under hele with his oilskins on. 

Hele, obs. f. Har a., Heansdé. and v., HEEt sd.! 

Helegug, obs. form of Enicue. 

Heleles: see HEALLESS. 

+ Helena (heltna). Obs. [a. L. Helena, a. Gr. 
‘EXévn female proper name. The Greek Helene 
was the sister of Castor and Pollux, the name given 
to double meteors at sea ; but there was perh. asso- 
ciation also with Gr. éAévn torch.] A meteoric 
light seen about the masts of ships: cf. CorPosant. 

1563 W. FuLkxe Meteors (1640) 11 b, Seen on the land, is 
called. .Zgnis fatuus..That which is seene on the Sea, if it 
be but one, is named Helena, ifit be two, it is called Castor 
and Pollux. xz60r Hottanp Pliny 1. 18 But if they appeare 
two and two together, they bring comfort with them. .as by 
whose comming, they say, that dreadfull, cursed, and 
threatning meteor called Helena is chased and driuen away. 

Helend(e, var. HEALEND Ods., Saviour. 

Helen-flower. An anglicized form of Yelen- 
zum, a genus of composite plants, 

1884 Mitter Plant-n., Helenium .. Dark purple Helen- 
flower..Autumn Helen-flower or Sneezewort. 

Helenge, var. ELENGE a. dzal., lonely. 

Helenin (helénin). Chem. [f. botanical name 
Hlelen-tum + -1N.] A colourless crystalline sub- 
stance (C,H,O) obtained from the root of elecam- 
pane (Lrula Helenium). 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 498 When the root 
of elecampane is distilled, the helenin passes with the water 
under the form of a yellowish oil. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s.v., According to Valenzuela, helenin is very useful in 
bronchitis. 

Hence He‘lenene, a yellow oily hydrocarbon ob- 
tained by distilling helenin with phosphoric anhy- 
dride (Watts Dict. Chem. 1865). 

Helepole (heltpoul). Ancient Hist. [a. F. hélé- 
pole, ad. late L. helepolis = Gr. édérods city-taking, 
used as fem, sb.=a besieging engine, f. €A- to take 
+nédscity.] An ancient besieging engine, a kind 
of movable tower. 

[1569 J. Sanrorp tr. Agrifpa’s Van. Artes 33b, Ye 
engins called. .tolleons, Walking toures, Heliopolins.] 1770 
Lancuorne Plutarch (1879) 11. 950/1 His engines, called 
helepoles, were a pleasing spectacle to the very towns which 
he besieged. 1845 Hucycl. Metrop. XIV. 793 The move- 
able towers employed by the ancients in their sieges, and 
which they called Helefoles. A 

Heler, healer (h7‘lo1). Ods. exc. dal. Also 
8-9 heeler. [f. HELE v.?] 

1. a. One who covers up or conceals. b,. A thing 
that covers ; a cover, covering, coverlet. 

1398 TrevisA Barth. De P. R. v. vi. (1495), The eye 
lyddes that ben the helers and couerars of the eyen. J6zd. 
v. viii, A byrde in stede of an eye lydde hath an heler to 
couere and kepe the syghte. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk, s.v., A proverbial saying heard in the neighbour- 
hood of Stoddesden :—‘ The heler’s as bad as the heaver’, 
1888 Ei.wortuy W. Somerset Word-bk. 334 Heler,a horse- 
cloth; coverlet. ‘ Better nit put the haler ’pon th’ ’oss’. 
Ibid. 335 ‘The heler’s so bad as the stealer.’ 

2. A slater or tiler: =HeELLIER. 

1674 Ray S. §& £. C. Words s.v. Heal, In the West he 
that covers a House with slates is called a Healer or 
Hellier. 1703 T. N. City §& C. Purchaser 82 Squares of .. 
Tyling in the Healers, or Bricklayer’s Work. 

3. The upper half of a drain tile, when made in 
two semicylindrical parts (the under part being the 
‘ gutter tile’). 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 231, 1300 tiles 
with heelers, at 5s. per roo, 

+ Heleth. Os. Forms: 1-3 helep, helep, 3 
halep; also 7 pseudo-arch. health. [OE. heed, 
heled = OSax. elif, late OHG. held, Ger. held 
hero.] A warrior, hero, man. 

Beowulf (Z.) 191 Ne mihte snotor haled, wean onwendan. 
cxzz0s Lay. 1779 Pa heledes weren blide. hid. 11989 
Heled. [1612 Drayton Poly-olb- viii, They under false 
pretence of amity and chear, The British Peers invite, the 
German healths to view At Stonehenge.] 

Helewei, -wi, var. of Hatewet Oés. 


+ Helewou, -wow, -wogh, helowe-wall. 
Obs. [f. HELE, covering + OF. wdz, ME. wo}, wow, 
Wouau, wall.] An end-wall; (?also = roof-wall). 

a1200 Grave 17 in Thorpe Avad. 153 De hele-wa3es beod 
lage, sid-wazes unheze. [c1205 Lay. 25887 He nom pare 
halle wah [c1275 hilewob] and helden hine to grunde.] 
1300 in Horstm. Alteng?. Leg. (1875) 90 Side walles hit 
hedde to, ac non helewou per nas ; hit was opun at eiber 
ende, to go inal bat wolde. ¢ 1325 Femina (MS. Trin. Coll. 
Cambr. B. 14. 39 If. 122b) E¢ pluis pur lever le meisere 
and more to rere uppe the helewoghes. 1425 in Kennett 
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Par. Antig. U1. 25 Et in solutis eidem dominz pro quodam 
helowe wall unius domus apud Curtlyngton annuatim ii. 
den. 1695 /d7d. Gloss., Helowe-wad/, the hell-wall or end 
wall that covers and defends the rest of the building. 

Helf, Heli, obs. forms of Haur sé., Hony. 

Heliac (h?lijek), a. fad. late L. Aé/fac-us, a. 
Gr. #Acaxds, f. fdcos the sun. Cf. F. héliaque.] 

1. Pertaining to the sun, solar. 

1808 J. Bartow Columb, 11. 431 Quito bow’d; and all the 
heliac zone Felt the same sceptre, and confirm’d the throne. 

2. =HELIACAL 1. 

1775 Asu, /feliac, emerging from the lustre of the sun, 
falling into the lustre of the sun, 1839 J. Taytor Poevrs § 
Transl. 203 The Heliac settings and Heliac risings of the 
constellations. ; 

Heliacal (h/loiakal), a. [f. as prec. + -Av.] 

1. Astron, Said of the rising of a star when it 
first emerges from the sun’s rays and becomes visi- 
ble before sunrise, or of its setting when it is last 
visible after sunset before being lost in the sun’srays, 

1607 A. BREWER Lingua ul. vi, Setting of stars, chronic, 
and heliacal. 1631 Wippowes Wat?t. Philos, (ed. 2) 6 Appa- 
rent rising is called Helifa]cal which is of stars getting out 
of the sun beames ; and so if the star get into the sun beames 
at setting. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended 15 By observ- 
ing the Heliacal Risings and Setting of the stars, they 
found the length of the Solar year. 1834 Nat. Philos., 
Astron, vii. 169/2 (U. K. S.) The Egyptian rural year was 
determined by the heliacal rising of Sirius. 

+b. Heliacal year, the year reckoned from the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, the canicular year; great 
heliacal year, the canicular cycle : see CANICULAR 3. 

1662 STILLINGEFL. Orig. Sacr.t. vi. § 1 In 1461 years, which 
was the great Heliacall year, it returns to the same be- 
ginning. 

2. Relating to or produced by the sun, solar. rare. 

1801 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag, XII. 224 That the 
headaches and other symptoms of heliacal injury might not 
ensue, 1871 Biackie Mour Phases i. 2t Then the whole of 
your lofty heliacal philosophy is only a blaze of lies. 

Heliacally (h/lei-akali), adv. [f. prec. + -Lx2.] 
In the way of heliacal rising or setting: see prec. 1. 

1589 FLeminG V7xe. Georg. 1. 8 note, Cosmically not heliac- 
ally ; for these two, rising and setting are ascribed to the stars. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. w. xiii. 222 From the rising 
of this [the dog-]starre, not cosmically, that is, with the Sun, 
but Heliacally, that is, its emersion from the rayes of the 
Sunne, the Ancients computed their canicular dayes. 1834 
Nat. Philos., Astron. vii. 169/2 (U.K.S.) The age of Hesiod 
.. may be determined by the fact that he mentions that 
Arcturus rose heliacally sixty days after the winter solstice, 

Helizan (h7lijzan), a. [f. Gr. ‘HAcaia + -an.] 
Belonging to the /Ye/iwa, a public hall in ancient 
Athens, in which was held the chief law-court, be- 
fore which were tried all offences liable to public 
prosecution. 

1807 Rosinson Archeol. Greca 1. xxv. 106 Carry him 
to be tried at the Helizwan court. 1830 tr. Avistoph., 
Wasps 119 When you eat the paunch procured by an 
Helizean old stager. j = 

Helianthaceous (hélijzenp2-fas), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. HELIANTH-US + -ACcEOUS.] Allied to the 
genus //elianthus of composite plants. 

Helianthoid (hZlizenpoid), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Helanthoidea, neut. pl. of Hélianthoid- 
es; f, Helianthus: see next and -o1D.] 

A. adj. a. Resembling the /eHianthus (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1854). b. Belonging to the /elian- 
thotdea, an order of Actinozoa, comprising the sea- 
anemones. B. sd. One of the He/ianthotdea. Also 
Helianthoi‘dean a. and sd. 

1865 H. Spencer Princ. Biol. 1. xiii. § 246 (1867) II. 167 
Solitary polypes—hydroid or helianthoid—mostly stationary, 
and _when they do move, moving with any side foremost. 

|| Helianthus (hZlijznpis). Bot. [mod.L., f. 
Gr, #A1-os sun + dos flower.] The botanical genus 
including the common sunflower (N.O. Composite). 

1776 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xxvi. 400 Jerusalem artichoke 
is also a species of Helianthus. 1804 J. Graname Sabbath 
(1839) 9/2 Like helianthus, borne on downy wings To distant 
realms. 1834 Mrs. Somervitte Connect. Phys. Sc. xxvi. 
(1849) 294 The leaves of a single plant of helianthus three 
feet high exposed nearly forty feet of surface. 1851 MayNe 
Rew Scalp Hunt. i. 10 Yonder is golden yellow, where the 
helianthus turns her dial-like face to the sun. : 

Hence Helianthic a., of or belonging to Helian- 
thus, as in helianthec actd, obtained from sunflower 
seeds. Helia‘nthin, an aniline dye of orange 
yellow colour. 

Heliast (h7lijest). Gr. Antig. [ad. Gr. 7Aca- 
ars, f. 7AcaCecOac to sit in the court ‘HAvaia.] One 
of the qualified citizens of ancient Athens chosen 
to sit as judges in the Heliaean court ; a dicast. 

1807 Ropinson Archvol. Greca 1. xxxv. 127 Set in the 
stocks five days and as many nights, if the heliasts so 
order it, : One, : 

Helia‘stic, a.- [ad. Gr. jAtaoriKos, f. yALvao1 Hs : 
see prec.] Of or pertaining to the Heliasts. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng t. iv. (1739) 10 They 
executed their Commission in Circuits, like unto the 
Athenian Heliastick or Subdial Court. 1807 Rosinson 
Archexol. Greca 1. xxxv. 125 The heliastic court alone was 
to pass sentence upon him. 

Helical (helikal),a. [f. L. heltx, helic-em (see 
Hetrx) +-Au.] Belonging to or having the form 
of a helix ; screw-shaped ; spiral. 

1613 M. Ripiey A/agn. Bodies 27 A Helicall and Spiral 


HELICALLY, 


vertue to move on the Cilinder of her Axis in Spirall lines. 
164 Witkins Math, Magick 1. ix. (1648) 57 A helicall 
revolution about a Cylinder, 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts 1.217 
The mean helical angles of Archimedean or Water Screws. 
1884 F. J. Brirren Watch § Clockm. 16 For marine 
chronometers helical springs, in which both ends curve in- 
wards, are universally used, 

Helically (he'likali), adv. 
In a helical manner, spirally. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 543 Such as we sometimes find 
so helically twisted. 1676 Phil, Trans. XI. 594 Turn’d 
helically like a Snail-shell. 1878 Tuurston Growth Steam- 
eng. 74 Flues helically traversing the masonry setting, 

Helicampana, obs. form of ELECAMPANE, 

ji zie we , 

|| Helice (he'lisz). Ods. [a. L. Helicz, Gr. édten 
lit. ‘winding ’, from its revolution round the pole ; 
mod.F. //élice.] A poetical appellation of the 
constellation Ursa Major, 

1596 Firz-Gerrray Sir /, Drake (1881) 33 The Cynosura 
of the purest thought, Faire Helice, by whom the heart is 
taught. 163x Wippowes Nat. Philos. (ed, 2) 8 Helice the 
greater Beare hath 27 Starres. p 

Heliced (h7list), a. rare. [f. Hexrx, pl. helices, 
in F. hédice + -ED 2.] Adorned with helices. 

1875 Lewis & Street in Eucycl, Brit, Il, 411/2 Ter- 
minates in a foliated and heliced acroterium. 

Helices (he'lis7z), pl. of Hetrx. 

Helichryse (helikrois). =next. 

1893 Symonps / the Key of Blue to While curling through 
lush grass one spies Tendrils of honeyed helichryse. 

|| Helichrysum (helikrai‘sim). Also -os, -on, 
[L., helichrysum, also helichrysos =Gr. éXixpvoos, 
f. €Acé spiral + ypiods gold.] 

1, A creeping plant with yellow flowers, so called 
by the ancients; variously identified as Guaphalium 
stechas and Tanacetum annuum. 

1551 Turner /ferbal 1. Cija, The ryght Elichryson 
groweth in Italy .. and it may be called in englysh, flour 
amor, or yelowe flour amor, 1850 Leircn Miller's Anc. 
Art § 208. 335 A carved cup .. surrounded at the rim with 
a wreath of ivy and helichrysos, beneath with acanthos. | 

2. Bot. A large genus of composite plants, having 
mostly yellow flowers, of persistent character, 
whence called Lverlastings or Zmmortelles. 

1664 Evetyn Kad, Hort. (1729) 227 [Plants] least patient 
of cold ., Balsamum, Helichryson, 1882 Garden 11 Feb. 
gt/t Helichrysums are not very particular as to soil. 

Heliciform (he'lisiffim), a. [ad, mod.L. he/i- 
ciform-1s, f. helix HELIX. see-FoRM.] Having the 
form of the snail’s shell; spirally wound (Mayne 
Lixpos. Lex, 1854). 

Helicin (hellisin). Chem. [mod. f. L. helix 
spiral, also a kind of willow + -1N.] 

1. The glycoside of salicylic acid. 

1859 Fownes Jan. Chem. 444. 1865 Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 
139. 1873 /ownes’ Chem. (ed, 11) 642 Helicin, Cig Hi¢ O7, 
is a white, crystalline, slightly bitter substance, produced by 
the action of very dilute nitric acid upon salicin. 

2, An oily substance extracted from snails. 

1854 Mayne /'vfos, Lex., Helicin, name given by Oscar 
Figuier for a peculiar substance which he discovered in the 
garden snail, 186x Hutmetr. Moguin-Tandon i. 11. ii. 85 
An oil with a sulphurous odour..to which he has given the 
name of Helicine. 

Helicine (he'lissin, -in), a. Anat. [f. as prec. 
+ -INE,] a. Spiral, coiled; applied to certain 
small arteries of the penis and clitoris. b. Per- 
taining to the helix of the ear. 

1833 DuNGLISON cited in Worcester. 1836-9 Topp Cyc. 
Anat, Il. 446/t Passage of the blood from these helicine 
arteries, 

Helicinian (helisi‘niin), a. and sb, Zool. ff. 
mod.L. Helicina (f. helix) + -1An.] 

A. adj, Spiral; said of a shell. B. sé. One of 
the /7elicina, a family of Gastropods in De Férus- 
sac’s classification. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 106/2 Helicide, The fifth order [of 
gastropods] contains two families ;—rst ‘The Helicinians .. 


and The Turbicinians, 

Helicite (he'lissit). Geol. [f. L. helix, helic- 
Hevix +-ire.] A fossil snail-shell. 

1828 in WeRsTER, 1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. 11. 
xvi. 7 The same little helicites..are found in layers of three 
or four feet thick as far inland as Turmero, 

Helicograph (helikograf), [f. hedivo-, com- 
bining form of Gr, @cé HELIX + -GRAPH.] 

1851 Dict. Archit, s.v., An instrument. . for describing the 


volutes and scroll work found in Grecian architecture, and 
called the screw helicograph, 


Helicogyrate (-dzaie're't), a. Bor, [f. as prec. 
+ GyRatE.} Surrounded by an obliquely placed 
ring, as some spore-cases. Also said of the ferns, 

1857 Berketey Cryftog. Bot. § 505 Fée .. includes the 
helicogyrate ferns also in the general denomination of Poly- 
podiacee. 1866 Treas. Bot., Helicogyrate, having a ring 
or gyrus carried obliquely round it; as in the spore-cases 
of 7richomanes. 


Helicoid (he'likoid), a. and sé, Also 7 -oeid, 
{mod. ad. Gr. €Aucoew5js of winding or spiral form, 
f, €ii¢ HELIX + ef50s shape: see -o1p, Cf. F, Aé/z- 
corde (1704 in Hatz,-Darm.).] 

A. adj, 

1. Having the form of a helix; screw-shaped ; 
spiral, Chiefly in Zoo/. of shells, and in Bot, of 
forms of inflorescence, etc. Helicoid parabola, in 


[f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
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Geom. a spiral curve formed by twisting the common 
parabola so that its axis becomes a circle, the ordi- 
nates still remaining perpendicular to the axis and 
in the same plane with it. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techu., Helicoid Parabola, or the 
Parabolick Spiral, is a Curve which arises from the Suppo- 
sition of the Axis of the common Afodlonian Parabola's 
being bent round into the Periphery of a Circle. 1796 Hutton 
Math, Dict., Helicoid Parabola, or the Parabolic Spiral. 
1835 Linptey /xtrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 324 The cyme..is helicoid 
orscorpioid. 1849 Dana Geol. App. i. (1850) 721 The fusiform 
helicoid cavity. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 521 The 
Unilateral Helicoid Cyme is a sympodial cyme in which 
the median plane of each of the successive axes. .is always 
situated on the same side. : 

2. Zool. Belonging to or resembling the Helic7de, 
gastropodous molluscs including the snail. 

1876 tr. Beneden's Anim, Parasites 37 Molluscs ., with a 
helicoid shell, similar to that of a small natica. 3 

B. sb. +1. Something of a helicoid or spiral 
form, Obs. rare. 

1699 GARTH Disfens, 80 Shells, Some Helicoeids, some 
Conical appear, These Miters emulate, Those, ‘Turbans are, 

2. Geom. +a, =Helicoid parabola: see A. 1, 
Obs. wb. A warped surface generated by a moving 
straight line which always passes through or touches 
a fixed helix. 

1842 Branve Dict, Sc., etc. 547/1 [This] spiral curve .. is 
the helicoid. 1855 Davies & Peck Math. Dict., Helicoid, 
a warped surface, which may be generated by a straight 
line moving in such a manner that each point of it shall 
have a uniform motion in the direction of a fixed straight 
line, and at the same time a uniform angular motion about it. 


Helicoidal (helikoi-dal), a, [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
= HELICOID a. 1, 

1864 in Wepster. 1883 Brit. Assoc. Rep. 405 The forma- 
tion of the right and left-handed helicoidal crystals. 

He'licoidly, adv. [f. Hunicoip a. + -Ly 2.] 
In a helicoid manner, spirally. 

1849 Dana Geol. App. i. (1850) 720 A fusiform chamber 
helicoidly divided. p 

Helicometry (helikp'métri). Geom. [f. helico-, 
comb. form of Gr. é\:¢é Huix + -MEeTRY.] The 
measurement of spirals. 

1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Welicometry, or Helicosophy, 
a Mathematical Art, which teaches how to measure or draw 
all Spiral Lines upon a Plain, and shews their respective 
Properties. 1811 Lvcycl. Londin. s.v. 

Helicon (he'likpn). [L. Helicon = Gr. “Edtkov. 
In sense 2b there seems to be association with 
Tiexrx.] 

1. (With capital H.) Name of a mountain in 
Beeotia, sacred to the Muses, in which rose the 
fountains of Aganippe and Hippocrene; by 16th and 
17th c. writers often confused with these. Hence 
used allusively in reference to poetic inspiration. 

@1529 SKELTON Agst, Garnesche 99, | gaue hym drynke 
of the sugryd welle Of Eliconys waters crystallyne. 1567 
Harman Caveat (1869) 28 Eloquence haue I none; I neuer 
was acquaynted with the muses ; I neuer tasted of Helycon. 
1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Apr. 42 You Virgins, that on 
Parnasse dwell, Whence floweth //ed/con, the learned well. 
1600 ////e England’s Helicon [ed. 2. .or the Muses Harmony. ] 
1631 Mitton Zit. M'chess Winchester 56 Here be tears of 
perfect moan Wept for thee in Helicon, 1651 RANDOLPH, 
etc. Hey for Honesty v. Wks. (1875) 481 Poor shallow 
scoundrels ., that never drank any Helicon above a penny 
a quart. 1892 Bookman Nov. 57/1 Any question of his 
precise place in England’s Helicon, 5 Me 

2. a. An ancient acoustical instrument consisting 
of strings stretched over a resonance-box and cap- 
able of being adjusted to different lengths. b. A 
large brass wind-instrument of a spiral form, 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Helicon, a form of wind-instru- 
ment of metal, resembling a French-horn, but having keys 
and valves, 

Heliconian (helikoniin), a. [In sense 1, f. 
L, Heliconi-ws = Gr. “EXtxwos, f, “EAucwy (see prec. 
and -IAN). Insense 2, f, mod.L. Hel/conia, a genus 
of butterflies. ] 

1. Pertaining to Helicon, or to the Muses. 

1557 GRIMALD in Totted/’s Misc. (Arb.) 107 Th Heliconian 
Nymphs, 1590 Spenser /’, Q, 11, xii, 31 Th’ Heliconian 
maides. 1635 J. Taytor (Water P.) Life 7. Parr Wks. (1872) 
17 He.. ne'er did taste the Heliconian cup. 1779 Cowper 
Let, to ¥. Hill 14 Nov., Your approbation of my last Heli- 
conian present encourages me to send you another. 1868 
Tennyson Lucretius 224 Shutting reasons up in rhythm, Or 
Heliconian honey in living words, To make a truth less harsh. 

2. Entom. Belonging to the genus //e/iconia, or 
family Helécont/de of butterflies. Also Heliconi'- 
deous, He‘liconine, He‘liconoid adjs. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. (1828) III. xxxv. 645 In several 
of the Heliconian butterflies the greater part of both wings 
is transparent. 1867 A, R. Watiace Nat. Select, iii, (1871) 
85 Every species of Napeogenes mimics some other Heli- 
conideous butterfly. 1887 — in Fortn. Rev. Sept. 355 The 
immense variety of the Heliconoid butterflies, 

+ Helico‘sophy. 0ds. [f. helico-, comb. form 
of Gr, €&¢ Heix, after phzlosophy.] That part of 
geometry which treats of spirals. 

1570 Drr Math. Pref. 34 Helicosophie, is nere Sister to 
Trochilike, 1696 Puittirs, /edicosophy, a mathematical 
Art which demonstrates the designing of all spiral Lines. 

Helie, -y, var. Hetty, Hicuty a. Obs, 

Heling, healing, vé/. sd. Also 6- helling. 
Now da/. [f. Hee v.1 and 2 +-1ne 1] 








HELIOCENTRIC, 


1. The action of covering ; covering up, conceal- 
ing; the covering in of a house, roofing with slate, 


tiles, or the like. 

ax2z00 Lofsung in Cott. Hom. 207 Bi his spotlunge and 
bufettunge and his heliunge. az1zz5 Ancr. R, 150 Pe 
heliunge is be god dedes lif, & halt hit ine strencde. 1357 
Lay Folks Catech, 222 All wrangwise takyng .. hiding or 
helyng of othir men godes, 1451 Churchw. Acc. Yatton 
(1890) 94 For helyng of Synt Jamys ys Chapell. 1554 /d/d. 
166 The tyler for y* hellyng of y° Church. 1609 SKENE Reg. 
Maj. 6 Fraudfull heiling and concealing of treasure. 1669 
Wor ince Syst. Agric. (1681) 237 Healing with Lead or flat 
Stone is not to be approved of, by reason of its weight. 
1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 275 For Ripping, and 

ealing again. . Bricklayers reckon 3s. 6d. per Square, 

2. concr. A covering ; a cover, roofing. 

13., K, Adis. 6188 Above, and byneothe, is heore Boole: 
1375 Barnour Bruce y. 11 The heling of thar hevede ‘That 
vikkit vyntir had thame revede. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) II, 283 Sche hidde hir armes and hir py3hes wip 
dyuers helynges. /éid. III. 273 pe helynge [of the palace] 
liche to pe firmament. 1498 W7ll of Whytmor (Somerset 
Ho.), My portouse wt a rede helyng. 1543 Wild of ¥. Mors 
(Ibid.), Fetherbedde, a bolster..twoo blankettes a Helyng 
a matres. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 24 A Bed-Healing 
(Derb.), a coverlet: it is also called absolutely a Hylling in 
many places. 1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 169 Of the 
weight of this sort of Healing. 1838 Mrs. Bray 7 vad, 
Devonsh. 1, 306 Slaters with us..are called hedders and the 
slate roof of a house is termed the helding. 1853 NV. § OQ. 
ist Ser, VIII. 44/2 Another Devonianism. The Cover of a 
book is called its healing. 

+b. Clothing. Ods. 

1382 in Wyclif’s Sel. Wks. V11. 519 Ynow3 for liflode and 
heling. c1400 Afol. Loll. 43 Fode & heling hauing, wip 
hem I schal be content, 

3. Comb., as heling-coster, -net, -stone. 

1447 E. EL. Wills (1882) 131 All my .. helyng Costurs. of 
hallys. 1558-9 Act 1 diz. c. 17 § 1 No person..shall use 
any Heling Nett or Trymle Bote. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
6b, For covering of houses there are three sorts of Slate, . 
which from that use take the name of Healing-stones. 

Helio (h7‘lio), colloq. abbrev. of HELIOGRAPH 56, 
and v, 

1893 R. Kirtinc Many Invent. 30, I used to put my 
signaller under arrest to prevent him reading the helio- 
orders. 1897 Daily News 4 Sept. 5/4 Messages had to be 
helio’d under a hot fire at short range, 

Helio-, combining form of Gr, #Acos-sun, occur- 
ring in various scientific and other terms, most of 
which are entered in their alphabetical places ; 
others of rarer occurrence are placed here. Helio- 
a‘rkite a. [cf. ARKITE], relating to the sun and 
Noah’s ark,as objects of worship, ||Heliocome'tes 
[mod.L., f. Gr. xounrns comet], an appearance of 
rays of light extending from the sun like a comet’s 
tail, Helio-demo‘nic a., relating to the sun and 
demons. Helio-ele‘ctric a., relating to electric 
force emanating from thesun. Helio-engra:ving 
= HBELIOGRAVURE, Helio‘fugal a. [after centr7- 
Jugal; cf. F. héliophuge], tending away from the 
sun. Helio‘later [Gr. -Aatpns worshipping], a 
worshipper of the sun; so Helio‘latrous a., wor- 
shipping the sun; Helio‘latry [Gr. Aatpeia wor- 
ship], sun-worship, Helio‘logist, one versed in 
heliology; Helio‘logy, the science of the sun’s 
energy and action. Helio’philous a. [@idos loy- 
ing], fond of or attracted by sunlight. Heliopho- 
bia [Gr. - pola fear], dread of or shrinking from 
sunlight, photophobia; so He‘liophobe[Gr. -~ofos 
fearing], one affected with heliophobia; Helio- 
phobic a., fearing or shunning sunlight. 

1804 Edin. Rev. 111.314 Seats of the *Helio-arkite super- 
stition. 1838 Mrs. Bray 7vad. Devonsh. 1. 148 The 
ceremonies of the Helioarkite procession. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., *Heliocometes, comet of the sun; a phenomenon 
sometimes observed at the setting of the sun; thus denomi- 
nated by Sturmius and Pylen..in regard it seems to make a 
comet of the sun, being a large tail, or column of light, 
fixed or hung to that luminary, and dragging after it at his 
setting. 1866 Coruvh. Mag. Mar. 293 Notions about an 
arkite idolatry and a *Helio-dzemonic worship. 1884 
Nature 8 May 47/2 The *helio-electric theory of the pertur- 
bations of terrestrial magnetism, 1886 Scz, Amer. 24 Jul 
49/2 The *helio-engraving by etching was brought toa hig 
degree of completion by Klic, of Vienna, in 1883, 1885 
CierKeE Pop. Hist. Astron, 387 The ‘*heliofugal’ power by 
which Comets’ tails are developed. 1828 Wesster, *//edio- 
later. Ibid.,*Heliolatry, 1890 GLADSTONE /yipreg. Kock 
(1892) 66 According to *heliologists, the process does not 
even yet appear to be absolutely completed, 1886 Sfectator 
24 Apr. 545/1 The evolution of *heliology, 1885 Syd. Soc. 
Lex.,*Heliophobe, one whose eyes suffer from the sun's rays. 
*Heliophobia, the fear of the sun’s rays on the retina, such 
as occurs in albinism, 1886 J. Ratrray in 7vans. KR. Soc. 
Edin, XX X11. 598 A heliophobic spore may often find enough 
of shade among the rhizoids of other pre-existing weeds. 

Heliocentric (h/liosentnik), a. (sd.)  [f. 
Hewio-: see Centric, Cf. F. Aéliocentrigue. 
Opposed in both senses to GkocENTRIC. ] 

1. Referred to the sun as centre; considered as 
viewed from the centre of the sun: as the /e/zo- 
centric latitude, longitude, place, etc, of a planet, 
i.e, that in which it would appear to an observer 


placed at the centre of the sun. 

1685 PAil. Trans, XV. 1217 It was necessary..to make a 
Table of 2{’s Heliocentrick places, to which the Parallaxes 
being applied, give the Geocentrick, 1703 Grecory /d7d. 
XXIII. 1318 Finding the Heliocentrick and Geocentric 


HELIOCENTRICAL. 


places of a Comet. 1786 /éid. LXXVI. 429, I have here 
given its heliocentric and geocentric longitudes and lati- 
tudes, 1833 Herscuer Astron, v. 210 When we speak of 
the heliocentric longitudes and latitudes of objects, we 
suppose the spectator situated in the sun. 

2. Having, ortaking, thesunascentre: as the he/io- 
centric (or Copernican) system ofastronomy. (See B.) 

1834 Nat. Philos. II. Gloss. s.v. Geocentric (U. K.S.), 
The moon's orbit is Geocentric ; but the orbits of the other 

lanets, and of the earth itself, are Heliocentric. 1892 

Estcotr Gospel of Life 12 The heliocentric view of our 
system..is more religious and, in the fullest sense, more 
scriptural than the geocentric view which it displaced. 

Jig. 1871 R. H. Hurton Ess. I]. 285 It [poetry of the 
Old Testament] is what one might call a heliocentric, as 
distinguished from a geocentric, representation of life. 

B. sb. One who takes the sunasacentre. Ods. 

3667 A. Nowe in Josselyn Voy. New Eng. (1674) 48 
This assertion is not expugned by Geocentricks .. nor 
oppugned by Heliocentricks. 

Hence He:lioce‘ntricism, the heliocentric theory; 
He:liocentricity, heliocentric quality. 

1865 F. Hatt in H. H. Wilson tr. Vishnu Purdna 11. 242 
note, The heliocentricism taught in this passage. .is remark- 
able. 1878 V. Amer. Rev. CX XVI. 163 Our readers who are 
ignorant of astronomy may as well refuse to acknowledge 
the heliocentricity of things. 1885 W.W.Roserts Pontif. 
Decrees Introd. 21 The Pope said in effect that heliocen- 
tricism was a heresy. 

Helioce'ntrical, a. vare. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 
= HELiocentrric. Hence Helioce'ntrically adv., 
as viewed from the centre of the sun. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. i, 122, I have reason to believe 
the Planetary motions to be Heliocentrical. 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. \. 471 The Earth..when it isin Conjunc- 
tion with any other Planet Heliocentrically. 

Heliochrome (h7lickré"m). [f. Hmnio- + Gr. 
Xp@ua colour.] A photograph representing an ob- 
ject in its natural colours. (Not yet (1897) obtained 
in a permanent form by any process,) So Helio- 
chro‘mic @., pertaining to Aeliochromy. Helio- 
chro‘moscope, a device for superposing three 
specially prepared photographs of an object so as 
to produce an image in the natural colours. Helio- 
chro‘motype = HELIOCHROME. He‘liochromy, 
the production of images of objects in the natural 
colours by a photographic process. 

1853 R. Hunt Man. Photogr. xii. 176 The name of 
*Heliochromes has been given to these naturally coloured 
photographs..the colours soon faded. 1855 Lacan Pref. 
Niépce de St. Victor's Researches 17 His *heliochromic 
investigations. 1892 Daily News 4 May 5/5 To reproduce 
them [the natural colours] to the eyes it is sufficient to 
superpose the three images, one with red light, one with 
green, and one with blue violet. This is accomplished in 
.. a device called a *heliochromoscope about the size of a 
hand stereoscope. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Heliochro- 
motype, a sun-picture in the natural colors: long desired, 
partially obtained, but always fugitive—so far. 1855 tr. 
Niépce de St. Victor's Researches 43 *Heliochromy. 1892 
Daily News 5 May 6/5 Mr. Fred. E. Ives, of Philadelphia, 
gave an exhibition .. of his ‘composite heliochromy’, the 
name of his process of coloured photography. 

Heliochryse (hliokrais). [ad. L. hélochry- 
§os, -ov, a variant form in Pliny for helichr7sos, -on 
(see HELICHRYSUM), app. taken by later writers 
as derived from Gr. 7ALos sun + xpuads gold.] Poetic 
name for some bright yellow flower: ? a sunflower 
or marigold. (See also HELICHRYSE. 

1593 B. Barnes Parthenophil Sonn. xcvi. in Arb. Garner 
V. 394 To whom, for need, Parthenophe did lend At 
Nature’s suit, rich Heliochrise, which shined In her fair 
hair, /éid. Madr. xxiii, 7dzd. 404 In his hand, a wreath of 
Heliochrise He brought, to beautify thosetresses. 1689 T. 
Prunket Char. Gd. Commander 55 The Heliochryse.. His 
Golden Leaves expandeth out of love To Phoebus. 

Helio-dsmonie, -electric, etc.: see HELIO-. 

Heliogram (hfliogrem). [f. HeLiocrarn 4, 
after zelegram.] A message transmitted by a helio- 
graph (see next, sense 4). 

1881 Nature XXIV. 176 The sight of those who receive 
the heliogram gets..soon fatigued. 1897 Lp. Roperts 41 
Yrs. India 11. li. 225 Brigadier-General Massy was informed 
in reply to his heliogram, that [etc.]. 

Heliograph (h7liograf), sd. [f Hutio- + 
-GRAPH, Gr. -ypapos writing, writer. ] 

1. Name given to an engraving obtained by a pro- 
cess in which a specially prepared plate is acted on 
chemically by exposure to light. Also attr7d. 

The name was originally given to the process invented by 
Niépce de St. Victor in 1826. 

1853 R. Hunr Man. Photogr. i. 12 Niepce .. had also 
succeeded in rendering his Heliographs, when once formed, 
impervious to the further effects of the solar rays. 1875 tr. 

Vogel's Chem. Light i. 11 Copper plate impressions of this 
kind have been found amongst the papers left behind by 
Niépce, which he called ‘heliographs’..as far back as 1826. 
This method .. is still in use .. especially in the printing of 
paper money. 1896 Daily News 18 Dec. 7/6 Miniature 
paintings by Fouquet..copied by the heliograph process. 
+b. A photograph (Webster, 1864). Ods. 

2. An apparatus for taking photographs of the sun. 

1848 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. UX. u1. 326 This latter instru- 
ment includes a heliograph and nebulograph, worked by 
one and the same clock-movement., 1865 Meader 9 Sept. 
291/3 The Kew heliograph, in charge of Mr, De La Rue, 
continues to be worked by a qualified assistant, 

3. An instrument for measuring the intensity of 
sunlight. 

Vou. V. 
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1851 R. Hunt Photogr. 210 The number of lines marked 
on the paper .. will furnish a comparative measure of the 
intensity of solar light..and may be registered as so many 
degrees of the Heliograph, the name Mr. Jordan has given 
his instrument. 

4. An apparatus for signalling by means of a 
movable mirror which reflects flashes of sunlight 
to a distance. Cf. HEtiorrore 4. Also attrib. 

1877 Atkinson Ganot’s Physics (ed. 8) § 509 Mance’s 
Heliograph. ‘Vhe reflection of light from mirrors has been 
lately applied by Mance in signalling at great distances by 
means of the sun’s light. 1880 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 461 The 
author claims to have contrived a heliograph, or sun- 
telegraph, by which the rays of the sun can be directed on 
any given point with greater ease than by those at present 
in use, 1880 7%es 9 Oct. 5/4 On the ath of August, about 
g a.m., a flash was seen in the far distance. In a moment 
our heliograph was on, and we found, to our great delight, 
it was from General Roberts. 1897 Daily News 18 Sept. 5 
They hope to secure heliograph connection with General 
Blood’s force shortly. 

Heliograph, wv. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To communicate by heliograph: see 
prec. 4. Also with 067. clause and abhsol. 

1880 S/andard 24 Apr. 5/5 General Stewart heliographed 
an account of the battle to Brigadier Ross. 1888.4 thenzum 
7 Jan. 10/2 There were all the means for heliographing at 
Korti, 1893 R. Kiptinc Many Invent. 29 We used to 
heliograph to them. 

2. To photograph by heliography. 

1883 R. Hatpane Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 192/1 When 
the cloth tracings have to be heliographed, raw sienna is 
also added to the ink. 

Heliographer (hilig-grafox). [f. prec. + -ER: 
cf. photographer. One who practises heliography ; 
one who makes or works a heliograph: see the 
various senses of these words. 

1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xix. 281 The failure of 
heliographers, lithographers, and photographers who tried 
to work by combining the two arts. 

Heliographic (hiliogrzfik), a. 
-GRAPHIC. Cf. F. héliographique.] 

1. Pertaining to the description of the sun. 

Heliographic latitude or longitude: the latitude or 
longitude of points on the sun’s surface, referred to the sun’s 
equator and to a meridian passing through the node of this 
with the ecliptic. (Cf. geographic.) 

1706 Puitiies (ed. Kersey) s.v. Charts, Heliographick 
Charts, Descriptions of the Sun’s Body, and of its Maculz, 
or Spots. 1879 Newcoms & HoLpEen Astron. 289 The 
heliographic latitude of the spot, or its angular distance 
from the solar equator. 

2. +a. Belonging to photography; photographic. 

1840 Proc. Amer, Phil. Soc. 1,181 Dr, Patterson exhibited 
some specimens of the Heliographic Art (Daguerreotype). 
1855 tr. Niépce de St. Victor’s Researches i. 44 The helio- 
graphic images coloured by its light. : 

b. Belonging to photographic engraving: see 
HELIOGRAPH I, HELIOGRAPHY 3. 

1851 R. Hunt Photography ix. 107 Producing a better 
effect than was given by the Heliographic process in several 
hours, 1855 Lacan Pref. Niépce de St. Victor's Researches 
21 The remarkable works which heliographic engraving has 
produced, 1858 Photogr. Notes 111, 260/2 The heliographic 
image formed by the sensitive varnish acted on by the light. 
1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light i. 12 Printed off from helio- 
graphic plates. 

3. Pertaining to or obtained by the signalling ap- 
paratus called a heliograph (see HELIOGRAPH 4). 

1880 Standard 8 Apr. 5/3 Hughes’s Brigade is in helio- 
graphic communication with Khelat-i-Ghilzai. 1897 Lp. 
Roserts 41 Yrs. Jzdia II. liv. 258 Themore perfect helio- 
graphic apparatus which is now available. 

So Heliogra’phical ¢.= HELIOGRAPHIC; Helio- 
gra‘phically adv., by means of a HELIOGRAPH 
(sense 4 in quot.). 

1884 Sat. Rev. 26 Jan. 120 How the relieving force first 
came heliographically into communication with Candahar. 


[f. Hexio- + 


Heliography (hélipgrifi). [f. Hunio- + 
-GRAPHY. Cf, F. héliographie, | 
1. The description of the sun. (Cf. geography.) 


1730-6 Baitey (folio), Heliography, a Description of the 
Sun. 1798 C. Patmer (¢7¢/e) A Treatise on the Sublime 
Science of Heliography satisfactorily demonstrating our 
great orb of light, the sun, to be absolutely no other than a 
body of Ice! 1867-77 G. F. Cuampers A stvon. vil. Vii. 712 
So much useful work has been done in heliography. 

+2. The process or art of obtaining permanent 
images of objects by the chemical action of light 
on prepared surfaces ; photography. Ods. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 113 s.v. Photogenic Drawings, 
Such apparatus is named after its inventor the Daguerro- 
type, and the process itself either photogeny, Protogrphy, 
or heliography (sun-drawing). 1840 (¢/t/e) Handbook of 
Heliography. 6 3 ; 

3. Name of a process of engraving in which a 
specially prepared plate is acted upon chemically 
by exposure to light. 

1845 Athenxum 22 Feb. 202 The process by which these 
pictures were procured, called by its discoverer He/zo- 
graphy. 1875 tr. Vogel’s Chem. Light i. 10 One of the 
finest applications of photography, that of heliography, or 
the combination of photography with copper-plate printing. 
1880 Daily News 2 Dec. 5/2 Heliography, it seems, makes 
no impression on the paper as types do. 

4. The system of signalling by means of the 
HELIOGRAPH (sense 4). 

1887 Advance (Chicago) 10 Nov. 718 Heliography is a 
sort of telegraphic system ‘of communication by means of 
flashes of sunlight reflected from mirrors, 





HELIOSTAT. 


Heliogravure (héliogré'vitt). fa. F. Aé4io- 
gravure, tf. HELIO- + gravure engraving.] A pro- 
cess of engraving by means of the action of light 
on a sensitized surface; an engraved plate, or an 
engraving, thus obtained; photogravure. Also 
attrib. 

1879 FurnivaLi New Shaks. Soc. Rep. 7 A héliogravure 
reproduction by M. Dujardin, of Virtue’s engraving. 188 
A thenzum 16 Apr. 521/2 The medium of reproduction .. is 
besides somewhat antiquated in these days of autotype and 
heliogravure, 1883 Padi Mall G. 29 Nov., Phototype, 
heliogravure, woodcuts, photo and chromo lithography, 
have been each used according to need. 

Helioid (h7lijoid), a. [f. Gr. #Avos sun + -or.] 

1886 Syd. Soc, Lex., Helioid, resembling the sun. Applied 
to a body that is round, and has its circumference radiated 
with hair-like points. 

Heliolater, -logy, etc. : see HErio-. 

Heliolite (h7liolait). An. fa. F. heliolite 
(1797), f. Hewto-+-nire.] Sun-stone, a variety 
of orthoclase containing albite or oligoclase. 

Heliometer (hzlig-m/tar). [ad. F. hé/iometre 
(1747 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. HELto- + Gr. pérpov 
measure, -METER. ] 

1. An astronomical instrument originally devised 
for measuring the diameter of the sun ; now much 
used in determining the angular distance between 
two stars. 

It consists of a telescope, having the object-glass divided 
into two parts, each of which can be made to slide past the 
other and thus superpose the two images produced. 

1753 SHORT in Phzl. Trans. XLVIII. 165 M. Bouguer 
had read. .in the year 1748, a memoir, in which he describes 
an heliometer; which is an instrument, consisting of two 
objective glasses, for measuring the diameters of the planets, 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 269 An invention of his in 1748, which 
he calls the Aediometer, and which is in fact the first double 
object glass micrometer, and was properly so called. 1893 
Sir R, Baty Story of Sux 334 The heliometer of six inches 
aperture at the Yale Observatory. 

+2. Name given to a complex form of portable 
sun-dial, used for ascertaining solar time, latitude, 
length of day, times of sunrise and sunset, etc. Ods. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 

Heliometrie (hZliome'trik), a. [f. prec. +-10: 
cf. F. héliométrique.] Pertaining to, or obtained 
or made by, the heliometer; relating to measure- 
ment of the sun. Also Heliome‘trical a.; hence 
Heliome'‘trically adv. 

1881 Athenzum 4 June 753/2 Heliometric observations of 
Mars. 1884 Standard 9 Dec. 5/4 At Harvard more than 
eight hundred heliometrical measurements were made. 1883 
Science 1. 94 [They] do not maintain a steady contact 
together when heliometrically observed. 1886 C. A. YounG 
Recent Adv. in Solar Astron. in Pop. Sct. Mo. XXX. 25 
The publication of the photographic and heliometric results 
is waited for with much interest. 


Heliophilous, -phobia, etc.: see HELtIo-. 

Heliopore (h7liopoe1). [ad. mod.L. Heliofora, 
f. Gr. jAvos sun+mdpos pore; see MADREPORE.] 
A coral of the genus He/zopora ; a sun coral, 

Helioscope (h?lioskoup). [a. F. Aélioscope (1671 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Henio- + -scope.] An appa- 
ratus for observing the sun without injury to the 
eye, or a telescope fitted with such an apparatus ; 
the intensity of the light being reduced by smoked 
or coloured glass, by reflectors, or by other means. 

1675 Phil. Trans. X. 441 A Description of Helioscopes 
and some other instruments. 1761 SuHort /éid. LII. 178 A 
reflecting telescope of 18 inches focus, with a helioscope 
adapted to it. 1869 Puirson tr. Guillemin’s Sun (1870) 85 
What are called helioscopes, which are merely composed of 
two prisms, or two pieces of glass cut wedge-shaped, one 
white and transparent and the other black or coloured. 

So Heliosco'pic a., belonging to the helioscope, 
or to observation of the sun; Helio-scopy, the use 
of the helioscope, observation of the sun. 


1869 HerscHEL Astron. iii. (ed. 10) 75 Helioscopy. 1881 
C. A. Youne Sux 65 Other forms of helioscopic eyepiece. 


|| Heliosis (hzlidusis). [mod.L., a. Gr. jAiwors 
exposure to the sun, f. 7Avoda@a to be exposed to 
the sun, also to suffer sunstroke, f. #Avos sun. ] 

l. Med. a. =Insouation. b. Sunstroke. 

1854 Mayne E-xfos. Lex., Heliosis, the warming of the 
body in the sun’s rays; insolation. 1882 Quain Dict. 
Med., Heliosis .. is also employed as a synonym for the 
sunstroke, 


2. Bot. (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Heliosis, a term applied to the spots 
produced upon leaves by the concentration of the rays of the 
sun through i poo of the glass of conservatories, or 
through drops of water resting upon them. 

[Heliospherical, in recent Dicts., app. an error 
for HELISPHERICAL. ] 

Heliostat (h7‘liostzt). Alsoheliostata, -state. 
[a. mod.L. heliostata, F. héliostat (1764 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. HELI0- + o7varés standing.] 

An apparatus consisting of a mirror tumed by 
clockwork so as to reflect the light of the sun in 
a fixed direction. (Also applied to a simpler appa- 
ratus worked by hand, properly a forte-/umiere.) 

1747 J. T. Desacuuiers tr. Gravesande's Nat. Phil. I. v, 
ii. 107 An Heliostate, Whereby the Sun's Rays are fix’d. 
This Machine consists of two principal Parts.. The first 
is a plane metallick Speculum, supported by a Stand, the 
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other is a Clock which directs the Speculum, ¢1790 IMIson 
Sch. Arti, 271 The Heliostata to take off the inconveniences 
which arise from the motion of the earth, in making experi- 
ments on the solarlight. 1803 Youncin PA7/. Trans. XCIV. 
16 For performing this experiment with very great accuracy, 
a heliostate would be necessary. 1841 Proc. Amer. Phil. 
Soc. 11.97 A simple form of the Heliostat, or instrument for 
throwing a Stationary beam of light into a darkened room. 

Hence Heliosta‘tic a., pertaining to a heliostat. 

1881 Nature 29 Sept. 514 Phenomena developed by helio- 
static star-disks. 


Heliothid (hZlig:pid), sd. anda. Entom. [f. 
mod.L. Heliothide, {. generic name Heliothzs.] 

A. sb. A moth of the family He/iothide. B. 
adj. Belonging to or having the character of the 


Heliothide. 

1884 Science 11 July 44/2 Even Agrotis takes a distinct 
heliothid tendency in the tuberculate front and heavily 
armed fore-tibia of the western species. 


Heliotrope (h7lictroup). Forms: a. 1 elio- 
tropus, 4 elitropium, -ius, eliotropia, 6 hely- 
tropium, heliotropion, -ius, 6-7 -ium; see also 
Hetrorropran sb. B, 6-heliotrope. [Formerly 
in Lat. form Aé/iotropium, etc., a. Gr. 7ALoTpdmov 
(also #ALorpémos) a plant which turns its flowers and 
leaves to the sun, heliotrope; also a green stone 
streaked with red, bloodstone, and a kind of sun- 
dial ; f. #Avos sun + -rpomos turning, Tpémew to turn, 
In current form, a. F. héotrofe (16th c. in Hatz.- 


Darm.).] 

1. A name given to plants of which the flowers 
turn so as to follow the sun; in early times ap- 
plied to the sunflower, marigold, etc. ; now, a plant 
of the genus (Heliotropium (N.O. Ehretiacex or 
Boraginacee), comprising herbs or shrubs with 
small clustered purple flowers; esp. A. Leri- 
vianum, commonly cultivated for its fragrance. 

a, c1000 Sax. Leechd.1.254 Deos wyrt pe man eliotropus 
and odrum naman sizilhweorfa nemned. 1398 TREvISA Barth. 
De P. R. xvi. liv. (1495) 635 Zlitropium is a drye herbe and 
.-it beeryth and tornyth the leyf abowtewyth the meuynge of 
the sonne. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 57 Siklyik, ther is ane eirb 
callit helytropium, the quhilk the vulgaris callis soucye; it hes 
the leyuis appin as lang as the soune is in our hemispere, and 
it closis the leyuis, quhen the soune passis vndir our orizon. 
c1590 GREENE /’y. Bacon xvi. 58 Apollo's heliotropion then 
shall stoop And Venus hyacinth shall vail her top. 1603 B. 
Jonson King’s Coronation Entertain. Wks. (Rtldg.) 528/2 
Her chaplet [was] of Heliotropium, or turnsole. 

B. a1626 Bacon Wks. (1857) III. 832 Flowers of heliotrope. 
1645 G. Daniet Poems Wks, 1878 II. 32 The Heliotrope 
may live with the last Sun. 1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort. (1729) 
215 Star-wort, Heliotrop, French Marigold. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. S¢.-Pzerre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 89 The French or 
Peruvian heliotrope. 1861 Wuyte MELVILLE Good for 
Nothing \1, 169 The sweet heliotrope exhaled her dying 
fragrance ere she sank to decay. 

attrib, 1676 MArvELL Mr. Smirke Ibis, As the Helio- 
trope Flower that keeps its ground, but wrests its Neck in 
turning after the warm Sun. 


b. fig. (Also attrzd.) 

1603 B. Jonson Seyanus tv. v, Good Heliotrope! Is this 
your honest man? Let him be yours so still; he is my 
knave. 1669 Addr. Yng. Gentry Eng.og With free expan- 
sions, and heliotrope conversions to that Eternal light. 
1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 149 Let us all be heliotropes 
(if I may use the expression) to the Sun of Righteousness. 

e. Applied, with qualifying words, to other 
plants, as False or Summer Heliotrope, Zour- 
nefortia heliotropioides; Winter WHeliotrope, 
Nardosmia (Petasites, or Tusstlago) fragrans. 

1866 Treas, Bot. 777 Nardosmia, a name under which 
the Winter Heliotrope..and some allied Northern species of 
Tussilago, have been separated generically. 1884 MILLER 
Plant-x., Summer Heliotrope. 

d. A shade of purple like that of the flowers of 
the heliotrope. Also aétrzd. 

1882 World 21 June 18/1 A white cotton with violet sprig 
and bonnet of heliotrope. 1886 7th XXI, It is lined 
with heliotrope satin. 1887 Daily News 5 July 5/5 A 
costume of that peculiar mauve known as heliotrope. 

e. A scent imitating that of the heliotrope. 

_ 1865 Public Opinion 7 Jan. 20 Many scents, however, are 
imitations—heliotrope, for instance, having no relation to 
that flower, 

2. Min, A green variety of quartz, with spots or 
veins of red jasper; also called BLoopsronE; an- 
ciently credited with various ‘virtues’, as that of 
stanching blood, rendering the wearer invisible, 
etc. (As to the origin of the name see quot. 1601.) 

a, 1390 Gower Conf. III. 112 There sitten five stones 
mo,..Jaspis and elitropius. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvi. xl. (1495) 566 E/iotvofia is a precyous stone and is 
grene and spronge wyth red dropes and veynes of colour of 
blood. x60r Hottanp Péiny II. 627 The pretious stone 
Heliotropium..is a deepe green in maner of a leeke.. 
garnished with veins of bloud: the reason of the name 
Heliotropium is this, For that if it be throwne into a pale 
of water, it changeth the raies of the Sun by way of reuer- 
beration into a bloudie colour..Magitians..say, that if a 
man carrie it about him..he shall goe inuisible. 

8. 1587 Goxpine tr. Solinus’ Polyhistor (1590) Sijb 
(Stanf,), The precious stone called Heliotrope. 1740 tr. 
Sarba's Metals 120 The Heliotrope in his fine green Sub- 
stance hath Veins of the purest Blood, yor Sey Dante's 
Inf. xxiv. 91 Nor hope had they of crevice where to hide, Or 
heliotrope to charm them out of view. 1884 F. J. Britren 
Watch & Clockm. 215 Chrysoprase, Heliotrope, and Jasper 
are forms of silica either amorphous, translucent, or opaque. 
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8. An ancient kind of sun-dial. , 

1669 GALE Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. vii. 36 Phenicians. .communi- 
cated the knowlege of the Heliotrope taken from Ahaz’s 
dial. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Heltotrope, Heliotropium, 
among the antients, an instrument or machine, for shewing 
when the sun arrived at the tropics and the aquinoctial 
line. 1789 Waite Se/borne xliv, ‘I'wo heliotropes ; the one 
for the winter, and the other for the summer solstice. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., Heliotrope..The ancient Greek fo/os 
or heliotrophion was a basin in the middle of which was a 
perpendicular staff or finger, whose shadow indicated on 
lines the twelve parts of the day. c 

4. An apparatus with a movable mirror for re~ 
flecting the rays of the sun, used for signalling and 
other purposes, esp. in geodesic operations: cf, 
HELIOGRAPH sd. 4. 

1822 Gentl, Mag. 1. 358 The inventor of the Heliotrope 
.-had full proof of the great advantage to be derived from 
it. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 145 Of all signals, the 
heliotrope—a movable mirror, placed so as to be directed 
by a telescope—is the most perfect. 

Heliotroper (h7liotrdupo1). [f. prec. + -ER.] 
One who manages a HELIoTROPE (sense 4). 

1864 in WessTeR. 1883 Vimes 31 July 10, I was doing 
service as a heliotroper all alone on the top of Arc Dome. 
1887 J.T. Wacker in Encycl. Brit. X X11. 698/2 Heliotropers 
were also employed. .to flash instructions to the signallers. 

+ Heliotro‘pian, sé. Os. Also heli-, helli-. 
[A corruption of heltotropion, HELIOTROPE (sense 1), 
frequent about 1600.] 1, =HeExrorrore 1, 

1390 GREENE Never too late (1600) 48 As the yron follows 
the Adamant .. and the Helitropian the beames of the sun. 
1624 Heywoop Gunaik. 1. 35 The gods .. changed her into 
an Heliotropian, which is called the Suns flower, which 
still inclines to what part soever he makes hiS progresse. 
1649 LoveLacE Poems 147 The noble Heliotropian Now 
turnes to her, and knowes no Sun. 

2. =HELIOTROPE 2. 

1638 Sir T. Hersert 7yrav. (ed. 2) 22 With Agats, Heli- 
tropians, Jasper. | 

Heliotro‘pian, a. rave. Also 7 erron. heli-. 
[f. L. A2/otropium FELIOTROPE + -AN.] Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of the heliotrope (1 and 2). 

1640 Howett Dodona’s Gr. (1645) 5 Most of her Plants 
have the Heliotropian quality of the Marigold and Tulip, 
who follow the motion of the Sunne. 1670 Watton Lives 
1. 55 He caused. .figures thus drawn to be ingraven very 
small in Helitropian Stones. ; 

Heliotropic (h7lictrp:pik), a Zot. [f. Gr. 
fAvos sun + -Tpomos turning + -10; or ad. F. hélio- 
tropique.| Bending or turning in a particular 
direction under the influence of light; pertaining 
to or marked by heliotropism. Said of, or in re- 
ference to, growing parts of plants, which may be 
positively heliotropic, i.e. bend towards the light 
(the most usual case), or negatively heliotropic 
(APHELIOTROPIC), i.e. bend away from it, or D1A- 
HELIOTROPIC, q.v. 

1875 Bennetr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 676 The fact of helio- 
tropic curvature towards the side which receives the most 
light. Zid. 677 There are a much smaller number which 
bend in the opposite direction, z.e. become concave on the 
shaded side. In order to distinguish between them the 
former are termed Zositively, the latter negatively helio- 
tropic. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movem. Pl. 418 Heliotropic 
movements are determined by the direction of the light. 

So Heliotro’pical a. (vare—°) =prec.; hence 
Heliotro‘pically adv. 

1875 Bennetr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 676 The observation 
that leaves, some roots, Fungi .. etc., curve heliotropically, 
indicates that their growth is retarded by light. x891 
Athenzum 27 June 832/3 The action of light and gravita- 
tion on the protoplasm of heliotropically and geotropically 
curving cells and hyphe. 

Heliotropism (hilip‘tropiz’m). Bot. [mod. 
f, Gr. #Avos sun + -Tpomos turning: see -ISM. In 
F. héliotropisme (1832, De Candolle, Physiol. 
Végét. II. 844), mod,.L. and Ger. heliotropismus.] 

The property, exhibited by growing parts of plants, 
of bending or turning in a particular manner under 
the influence of light. The most usual case (to 
which some restrict the term) is that of bending 
towards the light (fosztzve heliotropism) ; that of 
bending away from it is distinguished as negatzve 
heliotropism or APHELIOTROPISM ; that of taking a 
direction at right angles to it, as transverse helto- 
tropism or DIAHELIOTROPISM, 

1854 Mayne Zxfos, Lex., Heliotropismus, term for that 
faculty by which certain plants constantly turn their flowers 
to the sun: heliotropism. 1875 Bennetr & Dyer Sachs’ 
Bot. 677 Both positive and negative heliotropism occur not 
only in organs containing chlorophyll, but also in those that 
are colourless, 6d. 775 The positive heliotropism of twin- 
ing internodes is generally feeble. 1880 Nature XX1. 438 
The Electric Light .. produced heliotropism in plants ex- 
posed to it. 1880 C.& F. Darwin Movem. Pl. 5 Authors 
speak of positive and negative heliotropism.. but it is much 
more convenient to confine the word heliotropism to bending 
towards the light. 

Helio‘tropy. vare. [f. Hetro- + Gr. -rpomia 
turning. Cf. F. héliotropie.] =prec. 

1883 Nat. Educ. XX1V.No. 6. 6 The author applies the 
name selenotropy to these motions, as contrasted with helio. 
tropy produced by the sun. | 
_Heliotype (hflioteip). [f. Hnnio- + Gr, rumos 
impression, print, Typx.] A picture obtained by 
printing from a film of gelatine which has been 
sensitized with bichromate of potash and exposed 
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to light under a negative; also, the process by 
which such a ee is produced. Also attrib. 

1870 Echo 4 Nov., Art..presents its readers with four 
splendid heliotype pictures. 1874 Anney /nstr, Photogr. 
xlii. (1886) 297 In the heliotype process a film of gelatine is 
prepared on a glass plate, from which it is stripped when 
dry, and printed in the ordinary manner. Jé7d. 303 The 
great secret of producing a good heliotype is to have first- 
rate rollers at command. 1883 R. Hatpane Workshop 
Receipts Ser. 1. 188/2 The most important of the many 
modifications of the collotype process is the ‘heliotype’ 
invented by Ernest Edwards. : 

So He'liotyped /7/. a., produced by the heliotype 
process ; Heliotypic (-ti:pik) a., of or belonging 
to the heliotype process; He*liotypy (-taipi), the 
heliotype process. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 327 Heliotyped Drawings. 

Heliozoan (hZlio,z0u-an), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L, Heliozoa sb. pl., f. Gr. #Acos sun + (Gov 
animal.] A. adj. Belonging to the Heliozoa or 
sun-animalcules, a group of marine Radiolarians. 
B. sb. One of the Heliozoa. 


Heliozo‘ic, 2. [f. as prec. +-1¢.] =prec. A. 

1881 CARPENTER Micros. xii. (ed. 6) 595 So does the 
Heliozoic type seem to culminate in the marine Radiolaria. 

Helisphe-ric, a. vare—°. =next (Webster 1828), 

Helispherical (helisferikal), a. [irreg. f. 
Hetix + SpHericau.}] Winding spirally upon a 
sphere. 

Helispherical line: the line traced upon the terrestrial 
sphere by a ship sailing constantly towards the same point 
of the compass (other than the four cardinal points), which 
winds spirally round the pole, continually approaching but 
never reaching it; otherwise called the doxodromtic curve 
or rhumb-line. oe 

a 1646 J. Grecory Posthumz. (1650) 285 (T.) They are heli- 
spherical lines, as they call them. 1659 Moxon Tutor 
Astron, 1, (1686) 9 The Rhumbs are neither circles nor. 
streight Lines, but Helispherical or Spiral lines. — 1796 
Hutton Math, Dict., Helispherical line is the Rhumb line 
in Navigation. 

Helium (h7litm). Chem. [mod.L., f. Gr. fAtos 
sun, with the termination already used in selenzum, 
tellurium, etc.] One of the chemical elements, a 
transparent gas, first actually obtained by Prof. 
Ramsay in 1895, its existence in the sun’s atmo- 
sphere having been inferred by Lockyer in 1868 
from a certain line (D,) in the spectrum of the 
solar prominences, (Cf. Coronium.) Symbol He. 

1878 Newcoms Pop. Astron. ut. ii. 266 This hydrogen is 
always mixed with another substance, provisionally called 
helium. 1884 Longm. Mag. Apr. 599 The orange-yellow 
tint of helium. 1895 Daily News 28 Mar. 7/7 As he had 
anticipated, argon was given off and not nitrogen, but mixed 
with it he found what appeared-to be another gas. This 
gas is no other than the hypothetical Helium, whose exis- 
tence, has only been inferred up to the present from a line 
D 3 in the solar spectrum. 1897 Lockyer Sun's Place it 
Nat. iv, The Discovery of Helium. 

Helix (he'liks, h7liks). Pl. helices (he'liszz), 
helixes, [a. L. helix, a. Gr. €Aré anything of spiral 
form.] 

1. Anything of a spiral or coiled form, whether 
in one plane (like a watch-spring), or advancing 
around an axis (like a corkscrew), but more usually 
applied to the latter ; a coil, a spiral, as an electro- 
magnetic coil of wire, the thread of a screw, a ten- 
dril, etc. In Geom., the curve formed by a straight 
line traced on a plane when the plane is wrapped 
round a cylinder; more generally, a curve on any 
developable surface (e.g. a cone) which becomes a 
straight line when the surface is unrolled into a 
plane; distinguished from sfzxva/, which is applied 
only to plane curves. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 17 The lives.. of 
men .. and the whole world, run not upon a Helix that still 
enlargeth, but on a Circle. 1664 Powrer Ex/. Philos. 1. 8 
[The butterfly’s tongue] being drawn up into an Helix, and 
retracted into the mouth. 1792 T. Taytor Proclus I. 134 
The helix .. is described about a sphere or a cone. 1826 
Henry lem. Chem, 1.195 A copper wire, by being rolled 
round a solid rod, was twisted into a spiral so as to form 
ahelix, 1837 Brewster Magnet. 156 An electro-magnetic 
helix enclosing a bar-magnet. 1854 J. ScorFERN in Or?’s 
Circ, Sc.. Chem. 195 Take a flat helix of .. wire. c1860 
Farapay Forces Naz. 189 Three wheels of magnets and two 
sets of helices, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 866 ‘Vhe tendrils.. 
form a spiral .. or .. a helix narrowing conically upwards. 

2. Arch., etc. A spiral ornament, a volute; sfec, 
applied to the eight smaller volutes under the 
abacus of the Corinthian capital. 

1563 SnuTEe Archit. D iij b, Helices, the which .. haue but 
halfe the height of the other great Helices, or Volutas. 
1664 Evetyn tr. Freart's Archit, 128 At the extreams of 
the leaves do issue the Cau/es, and Codds breaking from 
the Helices. 1789 P. Smyrtu tr. Aldrich’s Archit, (1818) 98 
The greater one, under the horn of the abacus, is called the 
volute ; the smaller one, under the flower, the helix. 1857 
Bircu Axc. Pottery (1858) II. 5 The development of the 
helix or ornament of the antefixae is very remarkable. 

3. Anat. The curved fold or prominence which 
forms the rim of the external ear, 

1693 Biancarp Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Helix, the Exterior 
brim of the Ear, so called from its Winding. 1705 PAi?. 
Trans. XXV. 1979 The Prominence called Helix ends in 
the Lobe of the Ear, which it constitutes. 1873 Darwin 
in Life & Lett. ILI. 324~5 The leaf on one side Fook just 
like the helix of a human ear, 
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4. Zool. A genus of molluscs with spiral shells, 
of which the common snail (//e/ix hortensis) is a 
typical example. 

1820 Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 180 Helices, and other 
genera of Mollusca. 1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. I. 384 Ter- 
restrial shells, chiefly helices. 1866 Tare Brit, Modllusks 
iv. 94 The Helices do not live to a venerable age. 

elixoid (he'liksoid). Geom. [f. prec. (sense 
1)+-01D.] =HeEticorp sé. 2. 

1876 Catal. Sci. App. S. Kens. § 106 The developable 
helixoid. .is the surface swept out by the right line tangents 
of the helix. 

Helk, obs. form of Hunk. 

Hell (hel), sé. Forms: 1-7 hel, 1- hell, 2-6 
helle. [OE. A¢/(Z, obl. cases Ae//e, str. fem. = OF ris. 
helle, hille, OS. hellja, hella, MDu. helle, Du. hel), 
OHG. hella (MHG, helle, mod.G. hélle), ON. hed, 
gen. heljar, Goth. halja:—OTeut. *haljé str. fem., 
lit. ‘the coverer up or hider’, f. hel-, hal-, hul- to 
hide, conceal, Heir. In ON. also the proper 
name of the goddess of the infernal: regions, ‘ the 
ogress Hel, the Proserpine of Scandinavian my- 
thology ’ (Vigfusson).] 

1. The abode of the dead; the place of departed 
spirits; the infernal regions or ‘lower world’ re- 
garded as a place of existence after death; the 
grave; Haprs. a. In Jewish and Christian use. 

In the Bible of 16xz, translating Heb. RW shédZ (3x 
times), which is also rendered the grave (31 times), the Ait 
(3 times); in N. T. rendering Gr. ¢5ys Haves (ro times), 
as well as yéevva GEHENNA (12 times); once (2 Pet. ii. 4) 
‘cast downe to hel’ represents taprapwoas pa. pple., ‘ put 
in Tartarus.’ In the Revised Version, in O. T., AedZ has 
been retained in the prophetical books, with Sheol in 
the margin; elsewhere Sfeod is substituted in the text, 
with grave in the margin (exc. in Deut. xxxii. 22, Ps. lv. 15, 
Ixxxvi. 13, where At is retained in the text, with SeoZ in 
the margin); in N. T., Haves has everywhere been put for 
Gr. ans, and hed? reserved for yéevva, 

825 Vesp. Psalter liv. 16 [lv. 15] Cyme dead ofer hie and 
astigen hie in helle lifgende. ¢1o0o AitFric Gen. xxxvii. 
35 Ic fare to minum sunu to helle. @1340 Hampote Psalter 
xv. 10 Pou sall noght leue my saule in hell. 1382 Wycuir 
Gen. xiii. 38 3e shulen lede doun myn hoore heeris with 
sorwe to helle. xg02 Ord. Crysten Men 1. vii. (W. de W. 
1506) 68 For before that he styed up in to the heuyns he 
dyscended in to the helles. 1529 More Supfd. Soulys Wks. 
320/2 Descendit ad inferna: that is to say he discended 
down beneth into the lowe places. In stede of which low 
places y® english toung hath euer vsed thys word hel. 1535 
CovERDALE ¥ob xiv. 13 O that thou woldest kepe me, and 
hyde me in the hell, vntill thy wrath were stilled. — Acts 
fi. 31, His soule was not left in hell [88x A. 7. Hades]. 
1649 Jer. TayLor Gt. Exemp. ut. Ad § 16. 170 Our Lord 
descended into hell..that is into the state of separation and 
common receptacle of spirits. @ 1748 Warts Jmprov. Mind 
u. v. § 2, I will explain the word hell to signify the state of 
the dead, or the separate state of souls..and..that the soul 
ef Christ existed three days in the state of separation from 
his body, or was in the invisible world. @ 1848 R. W. 
Hamitton Rew. §& Punishm. iii. (1853) 113 The real con- 
ception of hell, is that which is unseen, the invisible state. 

b. In Greek and Latin mythology. 

¢1384 Cuaucer H. Fame 1. 441 Cybile And Eneas..To 
helle went for to see His ffader Anchyses. @1529 SKELTON 
P. Sparowe 1337 By the feryman of hell, Caron with his 
beerd hore. 1708 Pore Ode St. Cecilia 83 He sung, and 
hell consented To hear the Poet's prayer. @182z2 SHELLEY 
Orpheus 67 Returning from drear Hell. 

¢e. In Scandinavian mythology. 

‘i Percy tr. Mallet’s North. A sey. II. 151 The Gods 
.-dispatched messengers throughout the world begging of 
every thing to weep, in order to deliver Balder from Hell. 
1865 Max MUutcer C/ips (1880) II. xxv. 287 To Northern 
aes Hell was a cold place, a dreary region of snow and 
rost. 

2. The infernal regions regarded as a place of 
torment; the abode of devils and condemned 
spirits; the place or state of punishment of the 
wicked after death. 

In N, T. rendering yéevva GEHENNA : see note to 1. 

c888 K. AlLrrep Boeth. xv, Swa byrnende swa pet fyr 
on bere helle, seo is on bam munte de A®tne hatte. cx0zo 
Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 36 Na mid ege helle ac mid 
cristes lufan. c1x75 Lamb. Hom. 6x1 From hwonne pe 
engles a-dun fellen in to be posternesse hellen. a 1225 
Ancr, R. 150 Penne nis hit to nout so god ase to be fure of 
helle, 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 506 Thou3tes he adde inowe, 
Leste the deuelen of helle al quic to helle him drowe. a@1300 
Cursor M. 478 Lucifer..pat formast fell, thoru his ouergart 
in to hell. c1400 Maunpey. (Roxb.) viii. 29 Pe entreez 
and pe jates of hell. 1522 Sketton Why not to Court 590 
As ferce and as cruell As the fynd of hell. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. x. 230 Within the Gates of Hell sate Sin and Death, 
1731 Pore Zp. Burlington 148 Who never mentions Hell to 
ears polite. 1827 PoLttok Course T. v, Leagues, though 
holy termed, first made In Hell. 1856 R. A. VaucHan 
Mystics (1860) Il. 16 Not fully God’s is he who cannot live, 
Even in hell, and find in hell no hell. : 

3. a. Represented as a living being: chiefly as a 
poetical personification. 

¢1000 Nicodemus xxvi, Seo hell pa swibe grymme and 
vi fee egeslice andswarode. a@1300 Cursor M, 18025 Helle 

af to satan vnswere. 1382 Wycuir /sa. v. 14 Therfore 

elle spredde abrod his soule, and openede his [16¢% c. vers. 
her] mouth with oute any terme, 

b. The powers orinhabitants of hell; the wicked 
spirits ; also, the kingdom or power of hell. 

1297 R. Giovuc. (1724) 322 Heuene & helle & ech byng 
mot nede hys hestedo. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Clifford x, He 
haleth tirauntes downe to death amayne. 1593 Suaks. 
2 Hen, VJ, ww. viii. 63 In despight of the diuels and hell, 
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haue sbrnals the verie middest of you. 1667 Micron P. LZ. 
vi. 867 Hell heard th’ unsufferable noise, Hell saw Heav'n 
ruining from Heav’n and would have fled Affrighted. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 193 He had fought 
against Satan and hell. 

e. A hellful, an infernal company, a devilish 
assembly. 

1594 Suaks. Rich, ///, 1. iii, 227 Some tormenting Dreame 
Affrights thee with a Hell of ougly Deuills. 1598 SyLvESTER 
Du Bartas 1. iu. Imposture 71 "Tis that old Python which 
-.doth fire A hell of Furies in his fell desire. 1652 Br. HALL 
Myst. Godl. §13 There is now a hell of the spirits of error 
broken loose into the world. 

4. Something regarded as resembling hell; a. A 
place or state of wickedness, suffering, or misery. 
(In quot. 1586 applied to a person.) 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Axel. § Arc. 166 The helle Which 
suffereth faire Anelyda. a@1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 
1034, I am right siker it hathe ben an helle, You for to 
herken me thus jangle and clappe. x J. Puiror in 
Foxe A. § M7. (1631) III. x1. 541/2 Afterward [he] felt such 
a hell in his conscience, that hee could scarce refraine from 
destroying himselfe. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 
42 He was called the hell of the world, the plague of the 
common-weale. 1597 SHAKs. Lover's Compl. 288 What 
a hell of witchcraft lies In the small orb of one particular 
tear! cx1600 — Sonn. cxx, You've pass’d a hell of time. 
1667 Mitton ?. ZL. 1v. 78 In the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threatning to devour me opens wide, ‘'o which the 
Hell I suffer seems a Heav'n. 1719 Younc Busiris 1. i, 
I fear no farther hell than that I feel. 1833 CHALMERS 
Const. Man (1835) I. ii. 133 They kindle a hell in the heart 
of the unhappy owner. 1849 Macauray Hist. Eng. iii. 
(1871) I. 207 The prisons were hells on earth. 1867 Smyru 
Satlor’s Word-bk., Hell-afloat, a vessel with a bad name 
for tyranny. 

b. A place of turmoil and wild discord. 

1818 Byron Ch. Har. tv. |xix, The hell of waters! where 
they howl and hiss, And boil in endless torture. 

+e. A yawning depth, an abyss. Ods, 

c1620 Z, Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 148 The tossed ship 
from Hells goes to the skye. 

d. 4 hell of a —, an infernal —: cf. a devil of 
a — (DEVit 14). 

1810 Morn. Post 26 June in Spirit Pub. Frnis. (1811) XIV. 
278 They all knew what a hell of a row had been kicked up. 

+5. A part of a building, etc., which for its 
darkness or discomfort, or for a similar reason, was 
compared to hell; the name of a part of the old law 
courts at Westminster, app. used at one time as 
a record office; also, a place of confinement for 
debtors ; hence, a sponging-house. Ods. 

1322-3 Ely Sacrist’s Rollin Stewart Zly (1868) 275 Camera 
in Infirmaria que vocatur Helle. 1474 Caxton Chesse 111. 
iii. (1860) 3 Men of the lawe .. that longe to the courtes of 
the chaunserye, kynges benche, comyn-place, cheker, res- 
sayt, and helle, and the bagge berars of the same, 1590 
Suaks. Com. Err. i. ii. 40 One that before the Iudgment 
carries poore soules to hel. 1898 FLorio, Secreta, .. also 
the name of a place in Venice where all their secret records 
and ancient euidences be kept, as hell is in westminster hall. 
1628 R.S. Countex-Rat xxi, Aske any how such newes I tell, 
Of Wood-streets hole, or Poultries Hell. a@166x FULLER 
Worthies 11. (1662) 236 There is no redemption from Hell. 
There is a place partly under, partly by the Exchequer 
chamber, commonly called Hell..formerly this place was 
appointed a prison for the King’s debtors, who never were 
freed thence, untill they had paid their uttermost due 
demanded of them. 


6, The name for the ‘den’ to which captives are 
carried in the games Barley-break and Prisoner's 


Base, 

1557, 1608 [see BARLEY-BREAK]. 1580 SIDNEY Arcadia 1. 
(1627) 87 The two that in mid place, Hell called, were, Must 
striue with waiting foot, and watching eye To catch of 
them, and them to Hell to beare, That they, as well as 
they, Hell may supplye. @1641 Suckiine (R.), Love, 
Reason, Hate, did once bespeak ‘Three mates to play at 
barley-break .. Love coupled last, and so it fell That Love 
and Folly were in hell. 1835 Penny Cyc. III. 466/2 s. v. 
Barley-Break, When all had been taken in turn, the last 
couple was said Zo de ix hell, and the game ended. > 

7. A place under a tailor’s shop-board, in which 


shreds or pieces of cloth, cut off in the process of 
cutting out clothes, are thrown, and looked upon 
as perquisites. (So Ger. Ad//e: see Grimm.) Also 
sometimes applied to a place where refuse type is 


thrown by printers. 

1592 Greene Ufst. Courtier (1871) 30 He can cast large 
shreds of such rich stuff into hell, under his shopboard. 
1606 Day Ile of Guls 1. iii. (1881) 15 Like a Taylers hell; 
it eates up part of euery mans due. 1704 Swirr 7. Tud 
iii. (1709) 57 The Taylor's Hell is the Type of a Critic’s 
Common-place-book. 1805 Spirit Pub, Frnis. (1806) IX. 
245 note, Hell, a place so termed by the knights of the 
needle, wherein they stow their cabbage. 

8. A gaming-house ; a gambling-booth. (=F. 
enfer, Mercier Tableau de Paris 1783, cxeviii.) 

1794 Sporting Mag. III. 130 A noted gambling-house in 
Dame-street, Dublin .. known by the name of //ed/, 1812 
Sir R. Witson Diary I. 38 Then to the conversazione, 
which is no other than a great gambling hall, or ed? in 
classical terms. 1823 ByRoN Yuan XI. xxix, te 
Pursued his path, and drove past some hotels, St. James's 
Palace and St. James's ‘Hells’! 1870 STEINMETZ Gaming 
Table I. v. 102. 1882 Stevenson New Arad. Nts, 1. 107 
The proprietor of a hell. 4 

9. In imprecations, wishes of evil, and expressions 
of impatience or irritation: used similarly to devi/ 
(DEviIL 14-20). See also 4d. 

1596 SHaxs, Merch. V. ut. ii. 2t Let Fortune goe to hell 
for it, not I. 1678 Drypen Add for Love u, i, Hell, death ! 


HELL. 


this eunuch pandar ruins you, You will not see her? 169 
— K. Arthur u. ii, By hell, she sings them back, in my 
despite. 1816 ‘Quiz* Grand Mastervi. 142 Gentlemen, you 
may go to H—ll. 1836 M, Scorr Cruise Midge I. xiii. 72 So, 
good men, go to hell all of you, 1836 Marryat Midsk. 
Easy xviii, What the hell are you making such a howling 
about? 1842 J. Witson Zss., Streams (1856) 39 Not, at 
least, for mine—no—hell and furies ! not for mine ! 

10, Phrases and Proverbs. (Cf. Drviu.) 

1590 Sir J. Smytu Disc. Weapons Proeme +iij b, They 
verifie the olde Proverb, which is, That such as were never 
but in Hell, doo thinke that there is no other Heaven. 1600 
S. Nicuotson Acolastus (1876) 38 Before my hell of foule 
mishap breake loose. 1617 Moryson //77. 111. 53 England. .is 
said to be the Hell of Horses, the Purgatory of Servants, and 
the Paradise of Weomen. 1632 HaustED Rival Friends v.x, 
Frye, fye, Hell is broke loose upon me. _@ 1633 G. Herbert 
Fac. Prud, (Chandos) 363 Hell is full of good meanings and 
wishings. 1640 H. Mitt Wight’s Search i. 8 He sets out 
sin (most lively) black as hell. 1678 Drypen Zdipus u. 1, 
Since hell’s broke loose, why should not you be mad? 1775 
Jounson in Boswedd (1887) IL. 360 Sir, Hell is paved with 
good intentions. 1780 Cowrer Progr. Err. 609 He that 
will be cheated to the last, Delusions strong as Hell shall 
bind him fast. 1784 — Task v. 862 Fables false as hell.. 
lure down to death The uninformed and heedless souls of 
men. 1811 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. VIII. 235 Unless 
the design has been altered..we shall have the Emperor in 
Spain and hell to pay before much time elapses. 182 
Byron Vis. ¥udgwi. \iii, Their. .cries..realised the phrase 
of ‘hell broke loose’, 1832-4 De Quincey Czsars Wks. 
1862 IX. 135 Lord Bacon played Hell and Tommy when 
casually raised to the supreme seat in the council. 1879 
McCartuy Donna Quixote xxxii, I’ve played hell-and- 
tommy already with the lot of them. 1892 R. Kirtinc 
Barrack-r. Ballads, Shillin’ a day ii, When we rode Hell- 
for-leather Both squadrons together. 1855 THackeray Vew- 
comes 1. xxix, I tried every place.,and played like hell. 

Ll. attrib, and Comb. a. Simple attrib., as ed7- 
babe, -bond, -bound, -cauldron, -deed, ~fiend, -flame, 
pain, -pot, -powers, -shout, -spell, -torment, -worm. 

In OE. and early ME, combinations, such as hedle beali, 
helle déofol, helle /yr, helle is the genitive, ‘of hell’, OE, 
had a few real compounds, as hedlcrwv/t, helideoful, helidor. 

1838 Dickens O. 7wist],‘Open the door of some place 
where I can lock this screeching *Hell-babe.’ 1667 Mitton 
P. L. u. 644 *Hell bounds high reaching to the horrid 
Roof. 1740 E. Baynarp Health (ed. 6) 46 Some little 
*Hell-Cub. 1546 Supplic. Poore Comm. (E. E. T.S.) 90 
Thys more then *hell darkenesse. 1652 BeNntowes 7heopfi, 
x. Ixxviii. 189 Thou..with *hell-deeds souls to hell dost 
sink. 1678 W. Dittincuam Serm. Funer. Lady Alston 25 
So fall down like a Log into *Hell-flames. 160r SHaks. 
All's Well 1. iii. 245, I would it were *hell paines for thy 
sake. axgix Ken Prefparatives Poet. Wks, 1721 IV. 47 
*Hell-Pow’rs the Voice shall quiv’ring hear. 1834 L. 
Ritcure Wand. by Seine 206 There was also the *hell- 
sauce, composed of pepper. 1813 Prunkerr in Ho, Com. 
25 Feb., Assailed by the *Hell-shout of ‘ No Popery’. 1605 
Sytvester Dz Bartas ut. iii. 11. Law 752 Think’st ..with 
thy *Hel-spels thus To crosse our Counsels. @ 1603 A. W. 
in Farr S. P. Ezz. (1845) 11. 452 Me..He.. Brought from 
*hell-torments to the ioyes of heauen. 

b. Objective and obj. genitive, as hed/-confound- 
ing, -deserving, -raking adjs. ; hell-keeper, -raker, 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche 20 (T.) His Lord’s almighty 
name..Of *hell-confounding majestie made up. 1758 S. 
Haywarp Sevm. 21 To rescue *hell-deserving sinners. 1859 
Art Taming Horses ix. 151 Vhe ‘ pals’ of fighting men and 
*hell-keepers. 1816 Scott O/d Mort. xli, A’ thae *hell-rakers 
o’ dragoons wad be at his whistle in a moment, 1606 Syt- 
vESTER Du Bartas u. iv. 1. Trophies 674 Whose *Hell- 
raking, Nature-shaking Spell. 

ce. Instrumental and locative, as. hell-assisted, 
-begotten, -brewed, -engendered, -enkindled, -girt, 
-governed, -hatched, -haunted, -hired, -instructed, 
-hindled, -sprung, -spun, -taught, etc., adjs. 

a3711 Ken Ayminotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 378 The 
Brute .. His *Hell-assisted Inchantation slights. 1751 
Smottetr Per. Pic. (1779) I. xi. 94 A *hell-begotten brat. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. 11. 697 And reck’n’st thou thy self with 
Spirits of Heav’n, *Hell-doom’d., 1581 Sipney Asi”. § 
Stella x\viii, Let not mine eyes be *hel-driv’n from that 
light. 1x Suaks. Rich. IIT, 1. ii. 67 This good Kings 
blood, Which his *Hell-gouern’d arme hath butchered. 1600 
Rowranps Lett. Honours Blood 3 For ther's no habite of 
*hell-hatched sinne, That we delight not to be clothed in. 
1691 Drypen K. Arthur iv. i, Bound to the fate of this 
*hell-haunted grove. 1647 Trare Marrow Gd. Auth. in 
Comm. Ep. 610 Hell was long since said by one to be paved 
with the shaven crowns of those *hell-sprung locusts. 1797 
College 33 Foul myst’ry drew Around her *hell-spun web. 

d. Similative, ‘like or as hell’, as hedl-black, 
-dark, -deep, -hued, -red; also hell-like, adjs. : 

1605 Suaks, Leary ut. vii, 60 With such a storme as his 
bare head, In *Hell-blacke-night indur’d. 1598 Haktuyt 
Voy. (N.), To guide the ship in the *helle-darke night. 1592 
SyivesteR Triumph Faith Ded., *Hell-deepe-founded 
Monuments. 1632 Massincer Mazd of Hon. iv. iv, So 
horrid oaths, And hell-deep imprecations. 1733 E. Erskine 
Serm. Wks. 1871 11, 178 We are become *hell-hued, black 
like the Ethiopian. 1563 B.Goocr Zgdogs (Arb.) 83 From 
whence these *Hellike torments spryng. 1625 J. Puicirs 
Way to Heaven 39 That fearefull and hell-like torment in 
Purgatory. 

12. Special combs.: hell-box, a term for a box for 
holding damaged or broken type; hell-broth, a 
decoction of infernal character or prepared for an 
infernal purpose; + hell-cart, an early nick-name 
for a hackney carriage: see quots.; hell-devil, 
Satan; also ‘the hellgrammite-fly ’ (Funk) ; hell- 
driver U.S., a grebe; hell-dog = HELL-HouND ; 
hell-door, the gate or entrance of hell; a place 
that may lead to hell; hell-driver, (a) s/ang, 
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a coachman (Dict. Cant, Crew, a 1700); (0) 
U.S., the hellgrammite; hell-god, a god of the 
infernal regions, an infernal deity (so hell-god- 
dess); hell-hag, a diabolical or vile woman, 
a hell-cat; +hell-hated a., hated or abhorred 
as hell; hell-hole, -house, the hole or man- 
sion of hell, an infernal hole or house ; hell-kite, 
a kite of hell, a person of hellish cruelty; heli- 
matter, the broken or battered type in the ‘hell- 
box’; + hell-moth, a term applied to a pro- 
stitute; hell-mouth, the mouth or jaws of hell ; 
hell-pit, the pit or abyss of hell, the bottomless 
pit; hell-receptacle = hell-box; hell-wain, a 
phantom wagon seen in the sky at night (Halli- 
well) ; + hell-ware, the inhabitants of hell. 

1605 Snaxs. Macb. wv. i. 19 For a Charme of powrefull 
trouble, Like a *Hell-broth, boyle and bubble. 1861 
Lowett Ws. (1890) V. 86 The caldron where the hell-broth 
of anarchy was brewing. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) 4 
Thiefe 52 Wks. u. seu Then upstart *Helcart-Coaches 
were to seeke, A man could scarce see twenty in a weeke. 
1634 Withals’ Dict. 417/1 Rhede meritoriz, coaches that 
bee hyred for money. Herein doe the Women that bee 
called Meritoriz, such Hyrelings..ride..and therefore they 
cal them //e/carts, such Coaches that be so employed. 1654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. i. 36 The Ladies in the Hell Carts 
screem’d out for their Hector. 1839-40 W. Irvine Wol- 
fert’s R. (1855) 179 He could live under water like that 
notable species of wild-duck, commonly called the *hell- 
diver. azzzg Ancr. R. 290 Sweng hem ajean .. bene 
*helle dogge. a@1618 Sytvester Panthea Invoc. iii. in 
Wks. 1880 II. 343/2 Make these pure Hell-Dogs in their 
Dens to couch. 1814 Soutney Roderick ut. Poet. Wks. 
1838 IX. 31 This hell-dog turn’d aside Toward his home. 
ax000 Guthlac 559 in Exeter Bk., Wuldres cempan halig 
husul-bearn zt *hel-dore. a 1200 Moral Ode 182 in Trin. 
Coll. Hom, 225 Brecd nafre eft crist helle dure, 1681 Otway 
Soldier's Fort. v.i, Ay, that’s Hell-door, and my Damna- 
tion’s in the Inside. c 888 K. AELrreD Boeth. xxxv. § 6Da 
bohte he [Orfeus] pact he wolde zesecan *helle godu. @ 1618 
SyLvesteER Maiden’s Blush 52 Much to know is given Unto 
that Hell-God, by the God of Heaven. 1655 Br. J. 
Ricuarpson Ox O. T. 281 (T.) A corroding disease it [envy] 
is; an *hel-hag that feeds upon its marrow, bones and 
strongest parts. 1817 CoLtrertpGE Sibyl. Leaves (1862) 265 
It roused the Hell-Hag. 1605 SHaxs. Lear v. iii. 147 
Backe do I tosse these Treasons to thy head, With the 
*hell-hated Lye ore-whelme thy heart. 13.. E&. £.Adlit. P. 
B. 223 Hurled in-to *helle-hole. 1882 M. Arnotp /7ish 
Ess. 7x Our ‘ Hell-holes’, as Cobbett calls our manufactur- 
ing towns. 1896 Zadblet 28 Mar. 490 Vice and cruelty.. 
made of old Goa the hell-hole of India. a@z000 Guthlac 
677 in Exeter Bk., In *helle hus. 1659 D. Pet Jipr. Sea 
491 In ships which are meer Hell-houses of swearing and 
prophaneness, 1605 Suaks. Mac, iv. iii. 217 All my pretty 
ones ?,,Oh *Hell-Kite! All? What, All my pretty Chick- 
ens? 1849 James Woodman viii, There is no knowing 
what such hell kites may do. 18.. Mark Twain Printer 
in N. Y. Sun (Farmer Amer.), 1 put the good type in his 
case and the broken ones among the *hell-matter. 1602 
Rowtanps Greene's Ghost 4 Is there not one appointed for 
the apprehending of such *hell-moths [harlots and curti- 
zans], that eat a man out of bodie and soule? a@x175 Coét. 
Hom. 239 Wat sceol se wrecce don pe..ise35 .. under him 
*helle mud open. 1546 Coverpate Lord's Supper Wks. 
1844 I, 453 But after this detestable opinion was invented, 
this unhappy custom proceedeth out of it, as out of an hell- 
mouth, 1623 MippLeton More Dissemblers wv. ii, Hell- 
mouth be with thee! ¢1200 OrMIN 10215 Forr *helle pitt 
niss nefre full. 1553 T. Witson Rhet. (1580) 170 Pro- 
curyng his passe porte to poste it to hell pitt, there to be 
punished. 1876 J. Goutp Letterpress Printer 156 *Hell 
receptacle, the receptacle for broken or battered letters ; the 
old metal box ; the shoe. 1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. vu. 
xv. (1886)122 They have so fraied us with bull beggers .. 
the man in the oke, the *hell waine, the fier drake. .and such 
other bugs, that we are afraid of our own shadowes. c¢ 1000 
fitrric Hom, Il. 362 Ealle gesceafta, heofonwara, eord- 
wara, *helwara, onbuzad .. dam Helendum Criste. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 53 Biforen alle heueneware and herdeware, 
and ec helleware. 


Hell, v.1 Ods. exc. dial. [A by-form of ME. 
held, Hrety v.: cf. HEEL from Azeld; prob. im- 
mediately a. ON. hella, Sw. halle, Da. helde, to 
pour, cognate with Hienp v.]_ To pour. ¢tans. 
and zr. 

a1340 Hamrote Psalter Prol. 3 Pai drope swetnes in 
mannys saule and hellis delite in aire thoghtis. Zdid. xxi. 
13 As water .i, am helt. 47d. xviii. 29 Hell on paim pi 
wreth. @1400-s0 Alexander 3813 As all pe watir of pe 
werd ware in .paire wambs hellid. 1483 Cath. Angl. 182/1 
To Helle in, 7/undere..To Helle oute, /undere, effundere. 
1821 Harvest 17 in Borrowdale Let. g Gash the sickle went 
into me hand: Down hell’d the bluid. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Helle, to pour out. [So in Northumberland, Lonsdale, 
Swaledale Glossaries.] 

+ Hell, v.2 nonce-wd. [f. Het sd.] trans. To 
place in or as in hell, to cause to have their hell. 

_ @x650 T, Avams Pract. Wks. (1861) 1. 231 (D.) The dead 
in sin are hell’d here by the tormenting anguish of an unap- 
peasable conscience. 

Hell, v.8 [a. Ger. ellen in same sense (see 
Grimm), f. hed clear,] ¢vans. To add lustre to, 
to burnish (gold or silver). 

1799 G. Smitu Ladloratory 1. 99 To Hell Gold, or Gilt 
Work. Take two ounces of tartar, two ounces of sulphur 
..and it will give it a fine lustre. /d7d. gt Unwrought 
gold and silver .. undergo several operations, and are 
heightened by gilding wax, colouring and helling. 

Hell, obs. form of Hr v.2, to conceal, cover. 

He ’1l (hZl), colloq. contraction of he will. 

Hella‘dian, a. and sd. rave. [f. Gr. ‘EAAaS-, 
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stem of ‘EAAds Hellas, Greece + -IAN.] a. ad. 
=Hetenic. b. sb. A Hellene or Greek. 

1811 in Encycl. Londin. s 3 

Helladic (heledik), a [ad. Gr. “EAAadix-os 
of or from Greece : see -I0.] Of or pertaining to 
Hellas or Greece ; Grecian, as opposed to Asiatic. 

x8or Fuse in Lect. Paint. ii. (1848) 387 The Helladic 
and the Ionian schools. 18g0 Leitcn A/idler’s Anc. Art 
§ 139. 115 Zeuxis, Parrhasius and their followers, under the 
general name of the Asiatic school, were opposed to the 
Grecian (Helladic) school. 

Hellarne, obs. form of ELDER sd.1 

Hellbender (he'lbe:nda1). U.S. [f. Henn sd, 
+ BENDER, one who or that which bends.] 

1. The menopome or American salamander, an 
ugly and repulsive amphibian, from one to two feet 
in length, of which two species (AZenopoma allegha- 
niensis, M. horrida) are found in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys. 

1812 B.S. Barron (¢i¢/e) Memoir concerning an Animal 
of the Class Reptilia or Amphibia, which is known by the 
name of Alligator and Hellbender. 1863 Woop /d/ustr. 
Nat. Hist. WN. 185 A large array of names, among which 
are Tweeg, Hellbender, Mud Devil, and Ground Puppy. 
1893 Levanp Mem. I. 179 That extraordinary fish lizard.. 
known as the hell-bender from its extreme ugliness. 

2. A protracted and reckless debauch or drunken 


frolic. 1889 FARMER Americanisms. 
He'll-born, z. Born of or in hell; of infernal 
origin. 


1593 SHAKs. Lucy. 1519 That jealousy itself could not mis- 
trust..Or blot with hell-born sin such saintlike forms. 1667 
Mitton P. LZ. 11. 687 Retire, or taste thy folly, and learn by 
proof, Hell-born, not to contend with Spirits of Heav’n. 
1752 YouNnG Brothers iv. i, Hell-born impostor! 1851 
GuapstonE Glean. IV.ix. 7 The hell-born spirit of revenge. 

He'll-bred, ¢. Bred or engendered in hell. 

1590 SPENSER /'. Q. 1. xi. 40 What outrage and what cries 
-.Uhe hell-bred beast [the dragon] threw forth unto the 
skies. 1640 BromE Sfaragus Gard. u. v. Wks. 1873 ILI. 
149 Oh thou hel-bred Rascall thou. @1711 Ken [yas 
festiv, Poet. Wks, 1721 I. 300 His very Temper seem’d on 
fire With Hell-bred Ire. 

Hell-cat. [f. Hetisd.+Car: possibly sug- 
gested by /eccat, Hxoars.] An evil or spiteful 


woman; a furious vixen; a witch. 

ax1605 Mippieton Witch u. ii, The whorson old hellcat 
would have given me the brain of acat. 1632 CuHapman & 
Survey BadZ 111. ii, We cannot be too bitter, she’s a hell- 
cat. 1837 Marryat Dog-/ftend 11. i. (L.), A hell-cat, who 
hates me as she does the devil. 

b. Applied to a man: see quots. 

axzjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hell-cat, a very Lewd 
Rakehelly Fellow. 1845 Disraett Syé7/ vi. vi, The Hell- 
cats[Chartist agitators] as they call themselves, halt at every 
town, and offer fifty pounds for a live policeman. 


Helleboraster (he:l¢bore‘stor). [mod.L., f. 
hellebor-us hellebore + -ASTER.] The Fetid Helle- 
bore or Bear’s foot (Helleborus fetidus). 

1663-4 E. Browne in Six 7. Browne's Wks. (1848) III. 
402, I saw Helleboraster in flower. 1823 Mechanics’ Mag. 
No, 11.175 To try helleboraster, milk-thistle, henbane, etc. 

Hellebore (helzboe1). Forms: 5 el(ljebre 
(-bur, -byr, eleure), 6-7 el(1)ebor(e, 6-8 helle- 
bor, (7 helebore, -bour),6-hellebore. Alsoin 
L. form helleborus, -um. f[ad. L. edleborus, in 
14th c. F. ellebore (Oresme), a. Gr. €AAE€Bopos, more 
rarely €AA-. (The native L. equivalent was vera- 
trum.) The initial 4 has been restored in Botanical 
Latin and in Eng. after the prevailing Gr. form.] 

1. A name given by the ancients to certain plants 
haying poisonous and medicinal properties, and 
esp. reputed as specifics for mental disease; iden- 
titied with species of Hedleborus and Veratrum ; 
now, in botany, applied to the species of He/leborus, 
(N.O. Ranunculacee), including the Christmas 
Rose and its congeners: a. the plant; b. the drug. 

c1420 Pallad, on Hush, 1. 1044 This wermot, and eleure 
[eleborus]. c1440 Promp. Parv. 138/1 Elebre, herbe (&., 
P. elebyr), eledorus. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 
xix. (1634) 730 #argin, Anticyra where groweth Hellebor, 
a good purgation for phrenticke heads. 1718 Quincy Compi. 
Disp. 30 Plants, which abound less with Rosin, such as 
Hellebore. 1882 Garden 28 Jan. 56/2 Hellebores..are at 
present almost the only occupants in flower in outdoor 
gardens. 

b. c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 83 Sle [worms] wip pe ius of 
calamynte. .eiber wip decoccioun of elebre. 1599 Marston 
Sco. Villanie 1. i. 172 As methodist Musus kild with Helle- 
bore. 1652 Br. Hart /avisible World 11. i, These errors are 
more fit for hellebore than for theological conviction. 1692 
E. Wacker Epictetus’ Mor. xxxviii, As whether. . Hellebore 
can purge a Mad-man’s Head. 1830 Scorr Demzonol. vii. 204 
Wretches fitter for a course of hellebore than for the stake. 
1884 Tennyson Becket 1V. ii. 165 Such strong hate-philtre as 


may madden him—madden Against his priest beyond all 
hellebore. 


2. With qualifying word, denoting, a. species of 
the genus Helleborus : Black Hellebore, (a) of 
the ancients, Y. officinalis ; (6) of some moderns, 
the Christmas Rose, 77. zZger; Green Hellebore, 
also called Bastard or Wild Black H., XY. viridis ; 
Stinking or Fetid Hellebore, Z. fetidus ; Ori- 
ental or East Indian Hellebore, Z. orientalis. 
b. of the genus Veratrum (N.O. Melanthacex), 
sometimes called False Hellebore: White Helle- 








HELLENE. 


bore (of the ancients), V. album; Swamp Helle- 
bore, V. viride, also called American or Green 
Hellebore. c@. Winter Hellebore, the Winter 
Aconite, Zvanthis hyemalis. 

[1390 Gower Conf. IL]. 130 His [Argol’s] herbe, which is 
him betake, Is hote eleborum the blacke, 7398 TREVISA 
Barth, De P. R. xvii. lv. (1495) 635 Eleborus. .the Romayns 
calle this herbe Veratrum..and therof is two manere of 
kyndes : whyte and blacke.] 1578 Lyre Dodoens 111. xxiv. 
348 White Ellebor vnprepared, and taken out of time and 
place. .is very hurtfull to the body. 1590 SpENSER /. Q. 11. 
vii. 52 Dead sleeping Poppy, and black Hellebore. 1747 
Westey Prim. Physic (1762) 34 In the fit, blow Powder of 
White Hellebore up the nose. 1778 G. WuitTE Sedborne 
Let. xli. (1875) 249 Helleborus fetidus, stinking hellebore, 
bear’s foot, or setterwort .. women give the leaves pow- 
dered to children troubled with worms. /Hedleborus viridis, 
green hellebore. 1858 Hoce Veg. Kingd. 737 White Helle- 
bore (Veratrum album), a native of the Alps and Pyre- 
nees, is a violent emetic and cathartic. 1875 H. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 536 Black Hellebore has been used by some 
as a purgative emmenagogue, but is now very rarely if ever 
employed. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as hellebore-root. 

1792 OsBALpIston Brit. Sfortsm. s.v. Herbes, They put 
into a horse’s counter a_piece of hellebore-root. 1878 tr. 
Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. XVI. 742 Hellebore-poisoning. . 
results from the joint action of the two active principles con- 
tained in the plant. , 

Hence He‘llebora*ceous @., botanically related 
or akin to the hellebores (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886) ; 
He'lleborate @., mixed or prepared with hellebore; 
Hellebore‘in, Hellebo'resin, Hellebore'tin, 
and Helle‘borin, chemical principles derived from 
hellebore : Hellebo‘ric a., of or pertaining to helle- 
bore ; + Helleboro'se a., ‘full of hellebore’ (Bailey 
vol. II. 1727); Hellebo-rous a., of the nature of 


hellebore ; + Hellebory (elebory) = HELLEBORE. 

1587 Mascatt Govt. Cattle (1627)5 Take the roots of” 
white elebory, otherwise called neesing powder. 1609 Br. 
W. Bartow Ausw. Nameless Cath. 4 An Eleborous purge 
to make him disgorge the gall of his bitternesse. 1633 Harr 
Diet Diseased 11. x1. 272 His helleborate medicines. 1811 
Byron Hints fr. Hor. 473 Tuns of helleboric juice. 1872 
Watts Dict. Chem. Vi. 695 Helleborin, C36 H42 Og, and 
Helleborein, Cog H14 O15, two glucosides existing in the 
roots of Helleborus niger and H. viridis . : Helleborin.. 
occurs but .. sparingly in black, more abundantly in green 
hellebore .. Helleborein is much more abundant in black 
than in green hellebore, but occurs in considerably larger 
quantity than helleborin, even in the latter. . By boiling with 
dilute acids, it is resolved into helleboretin, C14 Hao Os, 
which separates as a dark violet-blue precipitate, and glucose 
-- [Helleborin] is resolved by boiling with dilute acids, or 
more completely with a concentrated solution of zinc chlor- 
ide, into glucose and helleboresin, Cgy Hgg O4. 1876 Har- 
LEY Jat, Aled. (ed. 6) 768 The activity of the root is due to 
two glucosides, helleborin, and helleborein. 

Helleborine (he'léborain). Zot. [mod. ad. 
Gr. €AAcBopivn a plant like hellebore: see -INE: 
cf. F. elleborine.] An orchidaceous plant of the 
genus fzipactis (formerly called Serapias), or 
of the closely-allied genus Cephalanthera. 

1597 GERARDE /ferbad i. cvi. § 1. 357 Helleborine is like 
vnto white Hellebore, and for that cause we haue giuen it 
the name of Helleborine. 1778 Licurroor 77. Scot. (1789) 
I. 527 Serapias longifolia Lin,.Marsh Helleborine. 1778 
G. Wuite Sedborne (1853) Il. xl. 266, Serapias latifolia, 
helleborine. Mod. The helleborines have mostly dull- 
coloured flowers; three or four species are found in Britain. 

attrib. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV.159 The most elegant 
Flower of all the helleborine Tribe. 


Helleborism (heliboriz’m). AZed. [mod.ad. 
Gr, A\AcBopiopds a curing by hellebore, f. €AAe- 
Bopi¢ew to Hetieporize.] a. The treatment of 
diseases (esp. insanity) by hellebore. b. ‘The 
symptoms produced by the charging of the system 
by hellebore, or by its too free administration’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1880). ec. A purgative made from 
hellebore. 

162x Burton Anat. Mel. u. v. 1. iii, That famous Helle- 
borisme of Montanus, which he so often repeats in his con- 
sultations and counsells. 1640 CuttmEap tr. Ferrand’s 
Lrotontania 169 (T.) In vain should the physician attempt, 
with all his medicines and helleborisms, the cure of those 
that are sick with love. 1883 J. B. Woop Addr. Hahne- 
mazn 5 His public thesis, onthe Helleborism of the Ancients. 


He'lleborize, v. [mod.ad. Gr. EAdcBopif-ev 
to dose with hellebore; see -1zn.] ¢vans. To treat 
or dose with hellebore, as for madness. : 


@ 1856 Sir W. Hamitton (Ogilvie), I am represented .. as 
one who would be helleborised as a madman for harbouring 


the absurdity. 

+ Hellen, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hetn sd, +-En 4.] 
Of or belonging to hell ; infernal, hellish. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 150 Pis world..is al biset of helle muchares 
[W7SS. 7., C. hellene mucheres]. c1a30 ali Merd. 41 - 
teamed hire in horedom of pe lade vnwiht, be hellene schucke. 
13.. £. E. Adlit. P. C. 306 Out of pe hole pou me herde, of 
hellen wombe I calde, and pou knew myn vncler steven. 


Hellene (helin, helm). Also 7-8 Hellen. 
[a. Gr. “EAAnv a Greek. The pl. occurs first in 
Homer, as the name of a Thessalian tribe of which 
Hellen was chief; in the historical period it was 
the name applied to themselves by all Greeks.] 
A Greek : a. An ancient Greek, of genuine Grecian 
race. b, A subject of the modern kingdom of 
Greece or Hellas. 

1662 STILLincFL. Orig. Sacr. 11. iv. § 12 Although the 


HELLENEDOM. 


name of Hellens at last spread its self over all the people of 
Greece, yet it was at first peculiar to that part of Thessaly 
called Pthiotis. 1835 Turrtwatt Greece I. 379 A general 
congress of the Hellenes. 1896 Whitaker's Alm. 550/2 
George, second son of the present King of Denmark. .elected 
King of the Hellenes. .1863. 

Hence Helle‘nedom, the Grecian realm or world; 
+ Helle‘nish a, = HELLENISTIC. 

1659-60 JER. Taytor in Evelyn's Diary (1852) 111. 128 The 
word is used by the Hellenish Jews to signify any place of 
spiritual and immaterial pleasure. 1891 Q. Rev. July 188 
Athens, even in the first Christian centuries the Capital of 
Hellenedom. 

_Hellenian (hel/niin), a. and sd. rare. [f.Gr. 
EAAnvi-os HELLENIC + -AN.] 
A. adj. Grecian; HELLENIO. 

1813 T. Bussy Lucretius V. 917 The Chaldean Magi .. 
whose pride To vanquish the Hellenian doctrine tried. 
1830 tr. Avistoph., Knights 100 Hellenian Jove, thine is 
the prize of victory ! 

B. sé. =HELLENs#, in the Homeric sense. 

¢x611 CuApman Ziad (1843) I. 1. 69 In Hellade where live 
the lovely dames, The Myrmidons, Helenians, and Achives, 
rob’d of fames. 

Hellenic (hel#nik, -e'nik), g. (sb.) [ad. L. Hel- 
lenicus, a. Gr. “EAAnvic-ds : see HELLENE and -10.] 
Of or pertaining to the Hellenes or Greeks, ancient 
or moder; Greek, Grecian. 

1644 Mitton Aveof. (Arb.) 42 So great an injury they then 
het fe to be depriv’d of Hellenick learning. 1835 THrr~wALL 
Greece I. 63 Before the name and dominion of cha Pelasgians 
had given way to that of the Hellenic race. 1879 FARRAR 
St. Paul ii. 30 The glamour of Hellenic grace. 1897 Daily 
News 22 Feb, 9/1 The Hellenic regular troops round Canea. 

B. sb. a. The Greek language. b. £/. Writings 
on Greek subjects. 

1847 Lanpor (¢it/e) Hellenics. 1855 (¢it/e) Kenophon’s 
Hellenics, or Grecian History. 1870 ANDERSON Mzssions 
Amer, Bd. Il. i. 11 They repaired to the Greek College 
in Scio, for the purpose of studying the Modern Hellenic. 

Hence Helle‘nicize v., to make Greek, to greecize. 

1854 Bapuam Hadieut. 467 Resolved .. to hellenicize the 
name, 

Hellenism (he'léniz’m). [a. Gr. ‘EAAquiop-ds 
imitation of the Greeks, use of a pure Greek idiom, 
f. “EAAnvifew to HELLENIZE: see -ISM.] 

1. A peculiarity of the Greek language; esp. a 
phrase, idiom, or construction used or formed in 
the Greek manner. 

1609 Hottanpn Amm, Marcell. Annot. Ciija, Yee must 
admit here a Synecdoche, the plurall for the singular, a usuall 
figure in. Hellenisme. 1614 SELDEN 77tles Hon. 198 That 
age, about Alexius his time, generally affected Hellenisme 
and such words of Greeke as they could get them. 1646 
Grecory Ax Order Comm., Oriens 79 This was but an 
Hebraisme intheold, and but an Hellenismein the newTesta- 
ment. 31712 Appison Sfect, No, 285 P g Virgil is full of the 
Greek Forms of Speech, which the Criticks call Hellenisms. 
1771 Macruerson /ntrod. Hist. Gt. Brit. 244 Their lan- 
guage, though tinctured with Hellenisms, is radically dif- 
ferent from the Greek. 1841 D’IsrarLi Amen. Lit. (1867) 
128 When Greek was first studied .. it planted many a 
hellenism in our English. 

2. Conformity to Hellenic speech and ideas; 
imitation or adoption of Greek characteristics, e.g. 
by the Jews of the Dispersion, by the later Romans, 
etc.; the principle of hellenizing. 
_ 1862 MERIVALE Rome. Emp. (1865) VII. lv. 34 The Hellen- 
ism which Nero vaunted was apostasy from the goddess 
Roma. 1879 Farrar St. Pau vii.126 Hellenist .. means, 
in the first instance, one who ‘Grecises’ in language or 
mode of life .. Now this Hellenism expressed many shades 
of difference, and therefore the exact meaning of the word 
Hellenist varies with the circumstances under which it is 
used. did. 130 That detestation which had once burned in 
the Jewish heart against Hellenism. . 

3. The national character or spirit of the Greeks ; 


Grecian culture. 

1865 Grote Plato Pref. 12 New foreign centres of rhetoric 
and literature—Asiatic and Alexandrian Hellenism—were 
fostered into importance by regal encouragement. 1869 
Swinsurne L£ss. § Stud. (1875) 188 Their exquisite Hellenism 
of spirit. 1876 GLapstone Homeric Synchr. 197 A Poet 
with the intense Hellenism and Autochthonism of Homer. 
188: Daily News 1 Feb. 3/3 Hellenism (they say) has edu- 
cated us and prepared us for the enjoyment of liberty. 

b. Applied by Matthew Arnold to that form of 
culture, or ideal of life, of which the ancient Greek 
is taken as the type: see quot. 1869, and cf. 
HEBRAISM. 

1869 M. Arnotp Cult. § Anarchy iv. (1875) 136 To get rid 
of one’s ignorance, to see things as they are, and by seeing 
them as they are to see them in their beauty, is the simple 
and attractive ideal which Hellenism holds out before human 
nature; and from the simplicity and charm of this ideal, 
Hellenism, and human life in the hands of Hellenism. .are 
full of what we call sweetness and light. did. 143 As the 
great movement of Christianity was a triumph of Hebraism 
and man’s moral impulses, so the great movement which 
goes by the name of the Renascence, was an up-rising and 
re-instatement of man’s intellectual impulses and of 
Hellenism. 1869 Contemp. Rev. X1.150 Mr. Arnold treats 
of the great rival forces Hebraism and Hellenism which 
between them divide the world. 

4. Greek nationality; the Hellenic race or ‘world’ 
as a political entity. 

1883 SEELEY Expans. Eng. 239 The Macedonians, through 
their close relationship with the Greeks, brought all 
Hellenism in their train, 1886 Manch, Exam. 29 Jan. 4/7 
The Government believes it to be its duty to safeguard 
Hellenism, whose future is menaced, 1897 Daily News 
22 Feb. 9/1, I shall have the whole of Hellenism on my side. 
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Hellenist (helénist). [ad. Gr. ‘EAAquorns 
a follower of the Greeks in language, etc., one who 
Hellenizes, f. “EAAnvi¢ey to HELLENIZE: see -IST.] 

1. One who used the Greek language, though not 
a native Greek. Applied esf. to those Jews of the 
Dispersion who used the Greek language and were 
more or less affected by Greek influences. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 137 The Hebrewes and 
Hellenists often disagreed. 1653 Hammonp Annot. Acts 
Vi. (R.) These Jews understood Greek, and used the Greek 
Bible, and therefore are called Hellenists. 1879 FARRAR 
St. Paul vii. 125 It is to these Greek-speaking Jews that 
the term Hellenist..properly applies..It means one who 
‘Grecises’ in language or mode of life. . It is therefore ..the 
.,antithesis..to strict ‘Hebrews’. 1881 N.T. (R. V.) Acts 
vi. t There arose a murmuring of the Grecian Jews [arg. 
Hellenists] against the Hebrews. 

attrib. 1789 Gipson Axtobiog. (1896) 141 The corrupt 
dialect of the Hellenist Jews. 

2. One skilled in the Greek language and litera- 
ture ; a Greek scholar. 

1680 Darcarno Didascolocophus 126 (T.) But if all this do 
not satisfy the critical Hellenist, then I must add [etc.]. 
1837 Havvam /Yist. Lt. i. 111.§ 3 In Italy. .there were still 
professors of it [Greek] in the university; but no one Hel- 
lenist distinguishes this[r7th] century. 1880 Contemp. Rev. 
XXXVII. 479 An Oxford Hellenist (as we venture to call 
any person with considerable knowledge of Greek). 

3. One of the Byzantine Greeks who contributed 
to the revival of classical learning in Europe in the 


15th century. In mod. Dicts. 
Hellenistic (helénistik), a. [f prec. + -1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to the Hellenists ; using the Greek 
language and following Greek modes of thought 
or life. a. Applied to the modified form of the 
Greek language, with many foreign elements, cur- 
rent in Egypt, Syria, and other countries, after the 


time of Alexander the Great. 

1706 Puitutps (ed. Kersey), Hedlenistical, or Hellenistick, 
belonging to Greece. 1727-51 CuHamBers Cyc/. s.v., Sal- 
masius rejects the common opinion of the learned touching 
the Hellenistic language. 1827 G. S, Faner Exfpiatory 
Sacr, 111 Through the Hellenistic use of a well-known 
Hebrew idiom. 1837-9 Hattam /7ist. Lit. (1855) II. 373 
He [Salmasius] says .. in the last age (i.e. prior to 1643) 
the very name of Hellenistic was unknown to scholars. 1881 
Westcotr & Horr Grk. N. 7. Introd. § 398 The term 
Hellenistic was coined to denote the language of Greek- 
speaking Jews. 

b. Of or pertaining to the ancient Greeks of this 
later age, when the true Hellenic characteristics 
were modified by foreign elements ; belonging to 
the school of Greek art after the time of Alexander. 

1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece x. 297 Menander, whose 
essentially refined and social temper belonged more properly 
to the Platonic than the Hellenistic age. ye as 

Hence Helleni-sticism, the Hellenistic condition 
or stage of history. 

1897 Daily Chron, 24 May, This change in the world’s 
history, the change from Hellenism to Hellenisticism, is 
regarded by the essayist as an almost unmixed blessing. 

Hellenistical (heléni:stikal), @. [f. as prec. 
+-AL.] = HELLENISTIC. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Hellenistical, pertaining to 
Greece, or the Grecians. 166x Fett Life Hammond (R.), 
Into the importance of the hellenistical dialect he had made 
the exactest search. 1770 Monthly Rev. 94 ‘This is a 
merely hellenistical sense of the word. poe 

Hence Helleni'stically adv., in a Hellenistic 
manner; in Hellenistic Greek. 

1646 J. Grecory Notes § Obs. 59 Shakar ..is often ren- 
dered by the LXX aécxia, which therefore may beare the 
same signification Hellenistically in this place. 1819 G. S. 
Faser Disfensations (1823) I. 348 It bears such a sense 
Hellenistically. 

Hellenization (he:lénoizéi-fan), [f. next + 
-ATION.] The action of hellenizing or condition 
of being hellenized ; the giving of a Greek character 
to anything. 

1873 A. W. Warp tr. Curtius’ Hist. Greece u. iii. I. 446 
In Sicily also the Hellenisation of the coast had made pro- 
gress, 1881 A ‘henevum 8 Oct. 465/3 The gradual Helleni- 
zation of the Byzantine Empire in the language, customs, 
and the national character. vite 

Hellenize (he'lénoiz), v. [mod. ad. Gr. “EAAy- 
vit-ev to speak Greek, to make Greek, f.”“EAAny 
HELENE, ] 

1. zntr. To use the Greek language ; to adopt 
Greek or Hellenistic habits ; to become, or live as, 
a Greek or Hellenist. 

1613, [see Hettenizinc vl, sb. below]. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. w. i. 279 Such fof the Jews] as did 
Hellenize and dispersedly dwell out of Palestine with the 
Greeks. 1653 Hammonp Axnot. Acts vi. 1 (R.) So saith 
Phavorinus .. to hellenize is to speak Greek, and to have 
skill in the Greek learning. 1806 din. Rev. VII. 493 In 
Alexandria .. the Egyptian superstitions. .condescended to 
hellenize a little. 1879 Farrar St. Paz ii. 27 There had 
been. . Hellenistic Jews who Hellenised in matters far more 
serious than the language which they spoke. . 

b. nonce-use. To adopt Hellenism (sense 3 b). 

wy d M. Arnotp Cult. §& Anarchy Pref. (1875) 47 Now 
and for us, it is a time to Hellenise, and to praise knowing ; 
for we have Hebraised too much, and have over-valued doing. 

2. trans. To make Greek or Hellenistic in form 


or character. 
1799 W. Taytor in Robberds JZem. I. 290 Perhaps I 
shall one day have to hellenize the jargon. 1845 Blackw. 





HELL-GATE. 


Mag. LVII. 514 To Anglicize Pindar is-not the adventure. 
It is to Hellenize an English reader. a@ 1873 Lyrron 
Pausanias 274 Why should not Asia be Hellenized? 

Hence He'llenized ///. a. ; He‘Menizing v/. si. 
and ff/. a.; He'llenizer, one who affects the Greek 
language and ways. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 137 The Hellenists were 
so called of hellenizing or vsing the Greeke tongue in their 
Synagogues, 1844 W. Kay in Wleury’s Eccl. Hist. ILL. 29 
note, Pelagius is only a Hellenized form of Morgan. 1846 
Trencu Mirvac. y. (1862) 177 There were numbers of hellen- 
izing Jews just in these parts. 1854 Kricuttey J/ythol. 
Greece & Ttaly (ed. 3) 462 Some of the Hellenisers said she 
was Minerva. 1861 J. G. SuHepparp ‘add Rowe vi. 283 
Leontius, the candidate for the throne selected by the 
Heathenizers, or Hellenizers, for the names have the same 
import. 1869 Contemp. Rev. XI. 151 Mr. Arnold, a Hel- 
lenizer by every instinct of his nature. 

[Ger. 


|| Heller (he‘ler). Also 6-7 haller. 
heller, in MHG. hailler, haller, ‘usually assumed 
to be named from the imperial city Schwédbisch- 
ffall, where it was first coined’ (Kluge). ] 

A small coin formerly current in Germany, worth 
half a pfennig; also a coin= 4,5 of a crown (,/5 of 
a penny) in the new Austrian monetary system. 

1575 Brief Disc. Troubl. Franckford (1642) 134 The 
summe which they gave growed to so much as thirteene, 
not Sallers but Hallers or Pennings. 1617 Moryson /¢in. 
1. 287 (Stanf.) At Nurnberg. .two haller make one pfenning. 
1842 Morey Corr. (1889) I. iv. 102 The sister gave two 
hellers a day tothe workmen. 1895 Baedeker’s Eastern 
Alps Introd. 11 The new Austrian monetary unit is the 
Crown (Krone)=100 Heller. These new coins, however, are 
still comparatively rare. i 

Hellespont (he'léspgnt). [ad. Gr. “EAAjorov- 
tos; explained as sea (évtos) of Helle ("EAAn), 
daughter of Athamas, said to have been drowned 
in it.] The ancient name for the Strait of the Dar- 
danelles ; hence, in allusion to the story of Leander, 
something that separates lovers. 

1sgt Suaxs. Two Gent. 1. i. 22 & 26 Val. Some shallow 
Storie of deepe loue, How yong Leander crost the Helles- 
pont..You are ouer-bootes inloue, And yet you neuer swom 
the Hellespont. 1657 Lust’s Domin. u. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIV. 123 Your wife..She’s the Hellespont divides my love 
and me. y 

Hence Hellespo'ntiac, Hellespo‘ntine aq7s., of, 
pertaining to, or situated on the Hellespont. 

1649 STANLEY Europa, etc. 29 Because the Hellespontiack 
power they slight. 1840 THirtwaLt Greece VII. lvii. 225 
Arridzeus was appointed to the Hellespontine Phrygia. 


Hell-fire, hell fire. [Orig. two words, hele 
being genitive case; in later use usually hyphened. 
In N.'T. versions rendering Gr. yéevva Tov mupds 
lit. gehenna (or hell) of fire, i.e. fiery hell.] 

1. The fire of hell. 

a1000 Boeth. Metr. viii. 101 Etne .. pet mon helle fyr 
hated wide. cx1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xviii. 9 Asend on 
helle fyr [1382 Wyctir, fijr of helle; 1526 Trnpatr, hell 
fyre; 1582 hem. hel of fire]. a@az1225 Ancr. RK. 150 
Iwurd, buten ende, helle fures fode. a@1300 Cursor M. 
2894 Pat 3ee in hell fire for brin. 1526 ‘TinDALE AZatt. v. 
22 In daunger of hell fyre. a@1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
App. 1 § 34 Devils were not ordained of God for hell-fire, 
but hell-fire for them. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 316 Neither. .hell-fire, nor ichor..can get 
rid of this limp band. 

2. A member of a Hell-fire club. 

1720 in Malcolm Mann. § Cust. Lond. (1808) 149 The 
Hell-Fires.. fly at Divinity. The third person of the Trinity 
is what they peculiarly attack .. calling for a Holy-Ghost- 
pye at the Tavern. : 

3. attrib. Hell-fire club, name given to clubs of 
reckless or abandoned young men, chiefly about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. (See N. & Q. 
12 May 1860, 27 Aug. 1892, etc.) 

1721 (¢i¢le) The Hell Fire Club, kept by a Society of 
Blasphemers. 1755 Connoisseur No. 54 The Mohocks, and 
the members of the Hell-Fire-Club, the heroes of the last 
generation..struck out mighty good jokes from all kinds of 
violence and blasphemy. 182 Dr Quincey Richter Wks. 
(1863) XIII. 124 When a member of the Hell-fire club, he 
actually tied a poor man to the spit, and, having spitted 
him, proceeded to roast him. 1825 R. Cuampers 7vad. 
Edinb. 11.259. 1881 Haydn's Dict. Dates, Hell-fire clubs, 
three of these associations were suppressed 1721, 

4. advi. In profane use: ‘ Damned’, 

1760 C. Jounston Chrysal (1761) II. 1. i. 2 The weather 
in summer is /e//-fire hot, in winter hel/-fire cold. Now 
what sense can the very Devil himself .. make of such con- 
tradictions ? 

Hell-fired, a. S 

1. ‘Set on fire of hell’ (Jas. iii. 6). 

@1711 Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 447 Blasphem’d 
by ev’ry Hell-fir’d Tongue. * 

2. As an intensive: ‘Damned’. Cf. ALL-FIRED. 

1756 W. Totpervy Zwo Orphans III. 157 Sir ..he is a 
h—Il-fir'd good creature. 

Hellful. [f. Hern sd. + -run.] As many as 
hell could hold. 

1637 Rurnerrorp Z eft. (1862) I, 218 Christ hath..casten 
the knot so fast that the fingers of the devils and hell-fulls 
of sins cannot loose it. 1884 J. Parker Afost. Life II. 15 
A host, an army, a whole. .hellful of human nature. 

Hell-gate, //. hell-gates. ([Orig. two 
words.] The portal or entrance of hell. 

c1000 /Etrric /fom. I. 228 Ure Helend Crist tobrac 
helle zatu. cx1160 Hatton Gosp, Matt. xvi. 18 Helle 3ate 
ne majen on-3ean pa. ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 1341 Helle-zates 
he al to-breek. c1q460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 314 Oure 


HELLGRAMMITE. 


porter at helle gate Is halden so strate, 1590 SPENSER 7. Q. 
Hl. vil. 25. 1626 Suirtey Brothers 11. i, Mouths, that day 
and night Are open, like hell-gates, to feed. 1667 Mitton 
P.L.u. 746 The Portress of Hell Gate. | ! 

He'llgrammite, helgramite. U.S. The 
larva of a neuropterous insect, Corydalus cornutus, 
the hellgrammite fly, allied to the May-fly, used 
as a favourite bait for the black bass. 

1884 J. S Kincstey Stand. Nat. Hist. 11. 156 They are 
much sought after as fish-bait, having a very tough integu- 
ment, so that one larva suffices to catch several fish ; and 
they are called by fishermen ‘crawlers’, ‘dobsons’, and 
sometimes, we hope rarely, ‘hellgrammites ’. 

He'llhoffite. Chem. [from the name of the 
inventor Hellhoff.] An explosive, a solution of a 
nitrated organic combination (naphthaline, phenol, 
benzene, etc.), in fuming nitric acid. 

1885 Times (weekly ed.) 28 Aug. 9/4 A new explosive .. 
hellhoffite .. invented by Hellhoff and Gruson. J/did., A 
quantity of hellhoffite poured intoa bowl could not be ex- 
ploded by a lighted match. 1895 Cunpit, & Tu. Dict. 
Expfplos. Pref. 42. 3 

+ Hellhood. Ods. The state or personality 
of an infernal being; usually as an ironical title. 

1625 Frercuer & Suirtey Vt. Walker u. ti, We might 
have done some fine thing To have made thy. hel-hood 
laugh. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) NMauy Land Ships 
Wks. 1. 92/1 To sacrifice themselues..and all that they 
esteeme dearest vnto them, to his infernall Hell-hood. 

He'll-hound. ([Orig. two words, Helle in 
genitive case. ] 

1. Hound or dog of hell ; esp. in Greek and Latin 
mythology, Cerberus, the watch-dog of Hades. 

c 888 K. ASLrrep Boeth. xxxv. § 6 Pa sceolde cuman bare 
helle hund, pas nama..was Ceruerus. 1006 Charter in 
Cod. Dipl. III. 350 Sy he toren of hellehundes todum ‘on 
Sam egeslicum hellewitum. 1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 792 3e 
ben to pe helle-hond holliche i-like, Tri-cerberus be tenful of 
wham itolde haue. ¢1440 ¥acob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 167 
Pe helle-huntere, wyth his helle-houndys, com ny. 1667 
Mitton P. ZL. x. 630 My Hell-hounds to lick up the draff 
and filth Which man’s polluting Sin with taint hath shed 
On what was pure. 1821 SHELLEY Prvometh, Unb. 1. 408 But 
hark, the hell-hounds clamour. 

2. A fiend ; a fiendish person : as a term of execra- 
tion. 

c1420 Metr, Life St. Kath. (Halliw.) 10 Thou false cursyd 
Sarasyn. . Helle hounde, thou fowle wyghte. a 1529 SKELTON 
P. Sparrowe 89 From that hell hounde, That lyeth in 
cheynes bounde. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 446/1 
Neither Luther, Tyndal, nor Huskin, nor all y¢ hel houndes 
that y® deuyl hath in hys kenell. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. 
f17ib. 1. ii. (1810) 39 Tyrone with his Hell-hounds being not 
farre from Corke. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 533% 2, I am 
sure these shameless hell-hounds deserved it highly. 1777 
Eart Cuatuam Sf, in Ho. Lords 18 Nov., These horrible 
hell-hounds of savage war. 1879 Browninc /van [vano- 
vitch 208 Hellhounds, we baulk you ! 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

1719 Dr For Crusoe u. ix, Villains! hell-hound dogs ! 
1790 By-stander 46 Of the hell-hound breed. 1811 W. 
Taytor in Monthly Mag. XXXII. 117 To account and 
apologise for the hell-hound-hearted mangling fury. 

He'llicat, a. and sd. Sc. [app. a fanciful 
alteration by Scott of Aalokit (HaLoK) ; perh. with 
some notion of hel/-cat.] 

A.adj. Lightheaded, giddy, extravagant; rompish. 

1815 Scorr Guy M, xxxii, I dare sae now it had been on 
some hellicat errand or other. 1816 — Avtig. xxxix, I want 
to see what that hellicate quean Jenny Rintherout’s doing. 
1894 Crockerr Raiders (ed. 3) 32 That hellicat .. lassie, 
who had called me a sheep. 

B. sb. A wicked creature: cf. HELL-cat. 

1816 Scorr B/. Dwarf ix, Let us but get puir Grace out o’ 
that auld hellicat’s clutches. 1893 SrEVENSON Catviona 268 
It’s highly possible the hellicat would try and gar me to 
marry her when he turned up. 


+ Hevllick, a. Ods. rave. [OE. had hel-/c hell- 
ish, infernal, f. Ae? + -/éc -Likn. It is not clear 
whether the 16th c. use was a revival of the OE.] 
Of or belonging to hell ; hellish, infernal. 

¢ x000 /Erric Hom, I. 380 Da hellican fynd. Zdid. II. 78 
Scyldiz he wes to hellicere susle. 158 ‘f STuDLEy tr. 
Seneca's Hippolytus 67b, Who when the hellicke hound 
From Tartares griesly gates in chaynes he dragd above the 
ground. /bid. 73 The Hellick Tyrant knoweshis perfect tale, 

Hellier (he'lyo1). Now dial. Also 5-6 helyer, 
helier, 5, 9 hillyer. [ME. helyer, f. HELE v., 
to cover: cf. sawyer, etc.] A slater or tiler. 

c1450 T. Watsincuam Hist. Angi. an. 1381 in Camden 
Angilica, Hibernica, etc. (1602) 252 Ductor..dictus Walterus 
Helier, vel Tyler. did. 265 Walterus Tyler vel vt quidam 
dicunt Walterus Helyer. 1467 Ordin. Worcester in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 398 Tylers called hillyers. 1362 Act 5 Eliz. c.4 
§ 30 The Art. .of a Smith. . Bricklayer, Tyler, Slater, Helier, 
Tyle-maker. 1625 Ussuer Answ. Jesuit 287 He that 
covereth the house with tile or slate, is from thence com- 
monly called a hellier. 1669 S. Corepress in Phil. Trans. 
IV. 1009 The most experienced Helliers (or Coverors with 
Slat). aps Lond. Gaz. No. 6409/8 Francis Budd, late of 
Horwood, Hellier. 1888 ELtwortuy W. Somerset Word- 
bk., Hellier, a slater; one who feles roofs .. A thatcher is 
never called a fellier. [Hence the surnames /edé/ier, 
Helyar, Hillyer, Hilliard, Helyard.J 

Hellier, obs. form of HALYARD. 

Helling, dial. form of Hrtine, covering, roof. 

Hellish (he'lif), 2. (adv.) [f. Hutt sd. + -18u.] 

1. Of, belonging or oe to hell or the in- 
fernal regions ; infernal. 


1530 Patscr. 315/1 Hellysshe, belongyng to helle, Zar- 


taricque, infernal. 1590 Spenser /. Q, 1. il, 2 Who, all in 
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rage..gan threaten hellish paine. 1687 Death's Vis. Pref. 
(1713) 1x The Fury and Hideousness of that Hellish Prince. 
1727 De For Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 48 The last is truly 
called diabolical and hellish magic. 

b. Belonging to Hades, 

1579 SPENSER Shefh. Cal, Oct. 30 His musicks might the 
hellish hound did tame. @1704 'T. Brown Praise Drunken- 
ness Wks. 1730 1. 37 In vain does Hercules boast of all his 
victories, of his Hydra..and the hellish Cerberus. 

2. Of the nature or character of hell and infernal 
things; befitting or worthy of hell; diabolical, 
fiendish. 

1569 Comsem. Boner in Skelton’s Wks. (1843) 1. Introd. 
125 Romishe derision, And hellishe deuision. 1604 Suaks. 
Oth. V. ii. 368 To you, Lord Gouernor, Remaines the Censure 
of this hellish villaine. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 402 P3, I sit 
down and describe my present Disposition with so hellish 
an Aspect. 1798 Corrripce Anc. Mar. u1. ili, 1 had done 
a hellish thing, And it would work ’em woe. 1826 Scorr 
Woodst. xii, But we heard hellish noises. el 

b. As an intensive: cf. zxfernal, devilish. 

1798 Courier in Spirit. Pub. Frnls. (1799) 11. 307 Why did 
you ride at such a hellish rate ? 

B. adv. Infernally; execrably. 
a mere coarse intensive: cf. devilish. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 48x A mouth O hellish 
wide. 1768 Foote Devil on Two Sticks 1. Wks. 1709 II. 251 
You make a little free with our condition .. as, hellish dull, 
damn’d clever, hellish cold. 1792 CuarLotTe Smita Des- 
mond II, 37 You've got a hellish clever trotting mare. 

Hellishly (he'lifli), adv. [f. prec. + -by2.] 
In a hellish manner; infernally, devilishly ; exe- 
crably. Sometimes merely intensive. 

c1580 J. Jerrere Bughears 1. ii. 50 in Archiv Stud. 
Neu. Spr. (1897) XCVIII. 308 Amedeus is so hellishely 
bent on the muck of this world. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. 
Whole Creature xiii. § 3. 218 The Divell .. horribly yea 
hellishly disquieting them. 1754 RicHarpson Grandison 
(1810) VI. xxxi. 221 If he had not interposed so hellishly as 
he did..I had been the husband of Miss Byron in two hours. 
1778 Learning at a Loss |. 152 A dark Chesnut ,. gets on 
hellishly, a remarkable Gift of going. 


Hellishness (he'lifnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being hellish ; infernal or damnable 


nature or disposition. 

1608 Macuin Dumb Kut. w-. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 182, 
I was. .star-cross’d with some hag’s hellishness. 1648 GAGE 
West Ind, xiv. 82 Outward seeming and frothy sanctity, 
and inward hellishnesse. 1826 in Cobbett Ru. Kides (1885) 
II, 192 Enough to conyince any one of the hellishness of 
this system! 1854 Durr in G. Smith Lz xxi. (1881) 342 
Such utter absolute hellishness I never saw surpassed. 

Hellite (he'loit). [f Hex sd. +-rrn.] 

1. An inhabitant of hell. 

1866 D. Forses Hindustani Dict 45s.v. shel, The poet 
Sa'di says that ‘to those in heaven A'rat would seem hell, 
but the hellites would call A’raf paradise’, 

2. The proprietor of a ‘hell’ or gaming-house. 

1824 Times 9 Oct. in Westm. Rev, (1829) XI. 319 The 
hellites at all the ‘hells’. .resort to every species of cheating. 
1838 Jas. Grant S&. Lond. 355 In all the gaming-houses of 
any note, there are unprincipled reckless persons in the pay 
ofthe hellites. 1870 A, SreinmEeTZ Gaming Table II. iv. 93. 

Hell-kettle. A deep black gulf or abyss; 
a name locally applied to holes or pools popularly 


supposed to be bottomless. 

1577 Harrison England 1. xxiv. (1881) 11. 164 What the 
foolish people dreame of the hell kettles, it is not worthie 
the rehearsall .. There are certeine pits, or rather three 
little pooles, a mile from Darlington.. which the people call 
the kettles of hell, or the diuels kettles. 1634 Relat. Short 
Survey (in Longstaffe Darlington), The three. .deepe pitts 
called Hell Kettles, we left boyling by Darlington. 1698 
Fryer Acc. £. India §& P. 250 An huge Casm, or Hell-Kettle 
was left where the Mountain had emptied its self. 

+ Herllness. Ods. nonce-wd. [f. Huut sd. + 
-NESS, after Hicuness.] A title for a person of 
diabolical character: = HELLHOOD. 

x605 SyLvesteR Du Bartas u. iii. 1v. Captaines 1007 
There’s not a king among ten thousand kings But..gildeth 
those that glorifie his Folly, That sooth and smooth, and 
call his Hell-ness holy. 

Hello (hélou’), zt. and sé. [var. of HALxo, q.v.] 
An exclamation to call attention; also expressing 
some degree of surprise, as on meeting any one un- 


expectedly. A. as zzz. 

1883 Breadwinners 241 Hello, Andy! you asleep. 1888 
Brack Adv. House-boat xxiii, Hello—here’s more about 
evolution, 

B. as sb. 

1897 Mary Kincstey W. Africa 45 The amount of 
‘Hellos’ ‘Are you theres?‘ and ‘ Speak louder, pleases’ .. 
that must at such times be poured out and wasted .. before 
the break [in telephonic connexion] is realised. 

Comb, 1895 Critic 6 Apr. 263/2 ‘he awful nuisance of the 
central [telephone] office, and..what is familiarly known as 
the ‘hello-girl’. 

Hence Hello v., to shout hello / 

1895 Critic 6 Apr. 263/2 There will be no helloing girl to 
ask you every minute, ‘ Have you finished?’ while you are 
straining your ears to hear what the person you are talking 


to is saying. [ad L. helled 
ad. L. Aéliua- 


Sometimes 


+ Hellua‘tion. Ods. rare—°. 
tion-ent (hél-), n, of action f. hel/uart to gorman- 
dize (see next).] ‘A devouring gluttony’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 

+ Hellue, v. Ods. varve—°. In6helue. [ad. 
L. helluari (hél-), £. helluo (see next).] To gor- 
mandize, guzzle. 

1570 Levins Manip. 59/11 Helue. .potitare, deglutire. 
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|| Helluo (he'liz,o). Also 7 helluoh. [L. 
helluo, héluo a gormandizer.] 

1. A glutton, gormandizer; ¢ransf. and jig. a 
greedy devourer. 

1583 Stuppes Anat, Abus. 1. (1879) 102 The insaciablest 
Helluo, the deuouringest glutton, or the greediest cormorant 
that is. 1631 R. H. Arraignin. Whole Creature v. 32 
They eate like gurmundizing Helluohs. 1678 CupworTtu 
Intell. Syst. 1. iv. 425 Thereby making him to be a Helluo 
and Devourer of Gods. @1734 Nortu Aram. 111. vi. § 63 
(740) 470 To let an Helluo loose upon the Revenye, which 
should be too hard for all Retrenchment. 1822 T. TayLor 
Apuleius vit. 184 In this ludicrous way the crier treated 
that helluo. 

2. Zool. A genus of beetles belonging to the 
family Carybide. 


+ He'lluous, a. [irreg. f. prec.] Gluttonous. 

1641 J. Jounson Acad. Love 2 Shee, making me the 
cadaver of her love to feed her helluous gorge. 

Hence Helluo:sity, gluttony. 

1799 Public Characters 101 So voracious and insatiable is 
his helluosity. 1830 Fyaser’s Mag. 1.748 The helluosity of 
my reading, and omnivorous voracity with which I digest.. 
all manner of languages. 


Hellward (helw9.d), adv. and adj. [f. Henn 
sb. +-WARD : orig. to hellward.} 

A. adv. Towards hell: a. Downward, towards 

the centre of the earth. b. Towards the place of 


final punishment. 

1377 Lane. P. PZ, B. xvii. 114 A wenche. .Cam walkynge 
in te wey, to-helle-ward she loked. c1440 Yacol’s Well 
(E. B. T.S.) 170 pe depthe of pi skete of contricyoun muste 
be depe in sorwe downward, to helle-warde. 1623 Liste 
Ailfric on O. & N. Test. Pref. & 3 We are hoisted sometime 
to heaven with a billow of presumption, and dung downe 
againe with abysse of despaire to helward. 1675 Hoppes 
Odyssey (1677) 125 Then of the ramand ewe let out the blood 
Into the pit; their heads to hell-ward place. _ 1726 W. 
Broome £9. to Elijah Fenton 97 Trees .. Root hell-ward, 
and thence flourish to the skies. 1789 Burns Ode ix Mem. 
Mrs. Oswald, Doom’d to share thy fiery fate, She, tardy, 
hell-ward plies. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Res, m. iii, Magician 
and Wizard to lead us hellward. 


B. adj. Directed or conducting to hell. 


1829 Moir in Blackw. Mag. XXV. 632 Still man thinks 
that hellward paths can e’er lead up to Heaven. 


He'll-weed, hellweed. A nanie given to 
certain plants, noxious as weeds, and difficult to 
eradicate: a. the species of Dodder (Cuscuta) 
parasitic on cultivated plants; b. Hedge Bindweed, 


Convolvulus sepium; ec. Ranunculus arvensis. 

1640 Parkinson 7%eat. Bot. 10 Cuscuta as it is generally 
called. .is called of the Country people /e/?-zveede, because 
they know not how to destroy it. 1670 [see DEviw’s-curs]. 
1829 GLovER Hist. Derby I. 109 Cuscuta europea, greater 
dodder, hell weed or devil’s guts. 1879 Prior Plant-n., 
LHell-weed, dodder, so called from the trouble and ruin it 
causes in flax fields. 

+ Helly, «. (adv.) Obs. [f. Hutt sb. + -¥ 
(or ?-Ly).] Of or belonging to hell; of the nature 
of hell ; hellish, infernal, devilish. 

153z More Confut. Tindale Wks. 423/2, I call heartely 
to y® spirite of God to quenche the foule fyrebrond of y® 
helly light. 1556 J. Hrywoop Spider § £. Ixvi, No 
worldlie sight More like hell then was sight of that hellie 
fight. 1563 BaLpwin in irr. Mag., How Collingbourne 
was Executed (1815) II. 366 Helley haunts, & ranke per- 
nicious ylles. 1583 StanyHuRsT xeis 1v. (Arb.) 103 His 
rod .. by which from the helly Bocardo Touzt tost souls he 
freeth. 1613 Acc. Anglesea (Halliw.) 39 Authority con- 
ferr’d upon him to keep this helly trade. 

B. adv. Hellishly, infernally. 

1600 Tourneur Tvrazsf. Metamorph. \viii, With poyson 
hellie blacke. a@1762 Lapy M. W. Monracu Poems 
(1785) 53 No rake helly gay, Or laughing, because he has 
nothing to say. 

Helm (helm), 54.1 Forms: 1- helm; also 3 
helm, healm, 4-7 helme, 6 healme. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. helm str. masc. = OFris., OS. (LG., 
MDu., Du.), ONG. (MHG., Ger.) helm, ON. 
hjalmr (Sw., Da. hjelm), Goth. .Az/ms:—OTeut. 
*helmo-z :—pre-Teut. *kelmo-s, f. root kel- to cover, 
conceal (see HELE.). OF. he/me (mod.F. heaunie) 
masc., It. elmo, Sp. yelmo, are from OHG. Senses 
7 and 8 are prob. from Norse.] 

I. 1. That part of the armour which covers the 


head; a helmet. Now foet. and arch. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. 422 Cassium, helm. c1o00 ADLERIC 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 143/27 Crista, helmes camb. @ 1175 
Cott. Hom. 243 Pa beod sceold helm and brenie. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 25813 Halm [c1275 healm] an his hafde. ¢1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Cristofore 549 Pane gert be kinge ane helme 
tak. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 65b/2 A helme of brasse on 
his heed. @1533 Lp. Berners Huov liv. 182 There was 
brought him a good harneis, helme, sheld, & spere. 1667 
Mitton P, ZL. vi. 840 O’re Shields and Helmes, and helmed 
heads he rode. 1715-zo Porr //iad v. 5 High on his helm 
celestial lightnings play. 1870 Morris Larthly Par. II. 
an 345 Methought f hada helm upon my head Wrought 
all of gold. 

Jig. I ase ~Trin. Coll. Hom. 193 Habbed rihte bileue to 
brunie, and hope to helme. 1382 Wyctir /sa. lix. 17 The 
helm of helthe in his hed. : 

b. Her. =HELMET 2. 

1864 Boutett Her. Hist. § Pop. xiv. 165 A large helm 
surmounted by the lion crest. 

+2. transf. Put for a man in armour. Ods. 

a1400-50 Alexander 5498 Ser Bedwyn be bald with many 
briz3t helmes. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vi. vi, The kyng 


HELM. _ 


of Northgaly’s with eyght score helmes. 1548 Ha.r 
Chron., Hen. V, 47 In the Vaward wer eight thousande 
Healmes of Knightes and Esquiers and foure thousande 
Archers, 

+ 3. Christ’s crown of thorns. Ods. 

cr1ooo Aiirric Hom. II, 252 Mid pbyrnenum helme his 
heafod befengon. cx175 Lamb. Hom. 147 Ure helende .. 
hefde uppen his hefde pornene helm. a@x1400 Leg. Rood 
(1871) 142 Porw-out his helm pe harde hat Pe pornes in-to 
his flesch gan crepe. 

II. 4. The crown, top, or summit of anything ; 
in OE. esp. the leafy top of a tree. Ods. exc. dal. 

¢ 888 K. Ai-rrep Boeth. xxxiv. § 1o He onginp of dam 
wyrtrumum and swa upweardes grewp.. ob done helm. 
cx000 /ELrric Hom, Il. 150 His orf laswode mid treo- 
wenumhelme. a@ 1100 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 243/33 Frondea 
robora, zepufe beamas wel helmas, 1893 Northumbid. 
Gloss., Helm, the top (crest) or head of a thing. ‘Helm o’ 
the hill’ .. a considerable eminence on the old post road a 
few miles south of Felton. 

+ 5. The head or cap of an alembic or retort. _ 

1594 Piat Fewell-ho, 1. 5 Those glasses which they call 
bodies. .fitted to their helmes. 1610 B. Jonson AJch. 11. i, 
She'll mount you up, like quick-silver Over the helm. 1686 
Por Staffordsh. 102 That its oil or sulphur came over the 
Helm upon the first heat. 1718 J. CHAMBERLAYNE PeZig. 
Philos. (1730) 11. xviii. § 7 Distil it with a glowing Iron 
Pot, upon which there is an Iron Helm or Head. 

III, +6. A covering. (Only in OE.) Ods. 

a1000 Riddles iv. 64 (Gr.) Under lyfte helm. 

7. Aroofed shelter for cattle, etc.; a shed. 207th. 

1sor Searcher's Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (1888) 22 For 
his kid helme upon be tenement or ground. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 58 The Greate Helme in the Stag- 
garth helde 43 [loades], the Helme in the Foregarth helde 
23. 3674-91 Ray N. C. Words 36 An Helm, a Hovel. 
1855 Roginson Whitby Gloss., Helm, a hovel, an open shed 
for cattle in a field. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Yorksh. Dial., 
fTelm, a cart or cattle shed. 

8. (Also helm-cloud.) The local name in Cum- 
berland and Westmorland of a cloud which forms 
over a mountain top before or during a storm; esp. 
that which accompanies the he/m-wznd (also occas. 
called the Ae/m), a violent wind which in certain 
circumstances rushes down the escarpment of the 
Pennines near Cross Fell, when a helm-cloud lies 
over the summit. /e/m dar,a roll of cloud sus- 
pended in the air to the leeward of the helm-cloud. 

1777 Nicorson & Burn Hist. Westm. §& Cumbd. 1. 7 It 
is called a Helm-wind. /6d., A rolling cloud.. hovers over 
the mountain tops ., When this cloud appears, the country 
people say the helm is up .. This helm .. continues in its 
station, although a violent roaring hurricane comes tumbling 
down the mountain. 1787 J. Crarke Surv. Lakes Introd. 
xl, A black streak of cloud ..continually fed from the white 
one, which is the real Helm: this is called the Helm-bar, 
from its being supposed to bar or obstruct the winds that 
burst upon the vallies beneath as soon as it wholly vanishes. 
Jbid., Such is the Helm-Wind generated in that enormous 
cloud, which, like a helmet, covers the summit of Cross-fell. 
1801 CoLerIDGE Poems Il. 159 Ancient Skiddaw .. Thus 
pte from out his helm of cloud. 1885 Nature 23/1 Whenever 
the helm-wind was blowing, there was an easterly wind. 1886 
Frul. R. Meteor. Soc. 2 On certain occasions, when the 
wind is from some Easterly point, the Helm suddenly 
forms .. Small portions of thin vaporous clouds are seen 
travelling from the Helm Cloud to the Bar. 1888 Excyci. 
Brit. XXIV. 515/2 Here for weeks at a time prevails a kind 
of cyclone, revolving on a horizontal axis parallel to the 
escarpment,—the ‘helm-wind’, 1888-9 J. G. Goopcuitp in 
Trans, Cumb. & Westm. Assoc, XIV. 44’'The Helm Wind 
descends with greatest force in the neighbourhood of the 
highest elevation of the Escarpment, being strongest along a 
zone extending a few miles on each side of Cross Fell, and 
gradually diminishing in force in proportion to the distance 
on either side. 

IV. 9. attrib. and Comb., as helm-bearing, 
-decked, -mover; helm-bar, helm-cloud, helm- 
wind (see sense 8); helm-guard, ‘a chain 
attaching the helm to the girdle or to the mamme- 
liére’ (Cent. Dict.). 


a1100 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 243/40 Frondigeris coronis, - 


helmberendum wuldorbeagum. ¢161x CHAPMAN Jad i. 
725 Helm-deck'd Hector. /éid. v1. 277 The great helm- 
mover thus received the authoress of his kind. 


Helm (helm), sd.2. Forms: 1 helma, 4-7 
helme, (7 helmne, 8 Sc. hellim),6-—helm. (OE. 
helma wk. masc., corresp. in stem to ON. Ajdlm str. 
fem. With sense 3, cf. MHG. he/m handle.] 

1. The handle or tiller, in large ships the wheel, 
by which the rudder is managed; sometimes ex- 
tended so as to include the whole steering gear. 

725 Corpus Gl. 4 Clavus, helma. cx0s0 Voc, in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 182/6. c1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
12060 Roberes, helmes, right for to stande. c¢1440 Eoom$. 
Parv. 235/1 Helme, or be rothere of aschyp. ¢ 1515 Cocke 
Lorell's B. (Percy) 12 Some stered at the helme behynde, 
Some whysteled after the wynde. 1634 Sir T, Hersert 
Trav. 5 Many times the ships will feele no helme. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Helme of the Rudder of a ship, is a 
handle of wood, put on the Rudder for a man to govern the 
same, and direct the ship. 1669 Strurmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 
17 The Helmne is hard a weather, mind at Helmne what is 
said to you carefully. 1757 Gray Bard u. ii, In gallant 
trim the gilded Vessel goes; Youth on the prow, and 
Pleasure at the helm. a1796 Burns (Song), When Guil- 
ford good our Pilot stood, An’ did our hellim thraw, man. 
1826 H. N. Cotermpce West Indies 76 There was no one 
on deck but the man at the helm and himself. 

b. Use or turning of the helm, space through 
which the helm is turned. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 7/t Many of the witnesses 
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disagree as to the amount of helm which was given to the 
ship. 1894 7%mes 17 Mar. 5/4 Very little helm, three or 
four spokes either to port or starboard, would have done it. 

c. Phrases. Down with the helm, Down helm, 
the order to place the helm so as to bring the 
rudder to windward, Up wth the helm, Up helm, 
the order to place the helm so as to bring the 
rudder to leeward, See also ALEE, AMIDSHIPS, 
BEAR v. 37, EASE v. 9, FEEL v. 12, OVER, Port, 
STARBOARD, WEATHER, 

1769 FatconEr Dict, Marine (1789) s.v. Amidships,.. 
Put the helm amidships, i.e. inthe middle. 1833 M. Scorr 
Tom Cringle xv. (1859) 380 Down with the helm and let her 
come round, said I. 1840 Wittis in Longfellow's Life 
(1891) I. 371 Sol up helm for my sister’s house in Brighton. 
1859 Gren. P, THomrson Andi Alt, II. xc. 66 Seeif he does 
not up helm, and make the best run of it he can, 1875 
Beprorp Sazlor's Pocket Bk. vi. (ed. 2) 215 If caught in a 
hard sudden squall, down helm at once..A tendency to 
carry lee helm should be counteracted at once. 1880 Boy's 
own Bk. 316 Helm's-a-lee, the call of the helmsman when his 
helm is hard down in tacking. 

2. a. fig. That by which affairs, etc., are guided. 

c 888 K, A°trrep Boeth. xxxv. § 4 Mid bam helman and 
mid pzm stiorropre his godnesse. @1529 SKELTON Bowge 
of Crt. 250 Holde up the helme, loke up, and lete God stere. 
1607 SHaks. Coy. 1. i. 79 You slander The Helmes o' th State. 
ce 1645 Howete Ze¢??. v. 1. xxxi. (1754) 226 Bishop Laud .. 
sits at the Helm of the Church, 1679 Estab. Test 2’Tis 
dangerous meddling with the Helm of State. 1770 Lanc- 
HORNE Plutarch (1879) I. 216/1 Fabius came to the helm, 
when Rome experienced the worst .. turn of fortune. 1840 
Arnoip /7ist, Rome I1. 33 The elderly men, who generally 
held the tribuneship, now abandoned the helm in despair. 

b. transf. Any part which is used like a helm. 

1660 Mra. Worcester Cent. Jnv. Exact Def. 15 The 
[Water-commanding] Engine consisteth of the following 
Particulars ..5. A Helm or Stern with Bitt and Reins, 
wherewith any Child may guide, order, and controul the 
whole Operation. 1860 G, H. K. Vac. Tour 162 Salmon. . 
give a series of sharp sculling strokes with their broad 
helms, which sends them sheer out of the water. 

+3. A handle, helve. Odés. 

c 1430 Syr Gener. 3729 Like mattokes wer here wepens 
wroght, With long helmes of yren stoute. 1589 NASHE 
Martins Months Minde 45 Let them once cut a helme for 
their hatchet, but of a braunch of you, and they will cut 
downe all the wood handsmooth. 1615 CHAPMAN Odyss, 
v. 312 A great axe.,. In which a fair well-polish’d helm 
was put. 

4. attrib.and Comd.,ashelm circle, the smallest 
circle in which a ship can be turned ; helm-coat : 
see Coat sd. 8; helm-man = HELMSMAN 4q.v.; 
helm-port (see quot.) ; +} helm-stock, the tiller 
(cf. Du. helmstok). 

1884 West. Morn. News 2 Aug. 8/1 The diameter of the 
*helm circle of the Defence is .. 500 yards. c1850 Rudim. 
Navig. (Weale) 124 *Helm-fort, that hole in the counter 
through which the head of the rudder passes, elnz port 
transom, the piece of timber placed athwart the inside of 
the counter timbers at the height of the helm-port. 1513 
Douctas 4/neis vy. xiv, 62 Our burd hym kest amyde the 
flowand se, Rycht all togiddir with the *helmstok of tre. 

Helm, 52.2 dial. Also 6 helme, 8 healm, 9 
dial. h)ellum, elam, elm. f[app. related to 
Hauty, OE. healm, but the phonology is not clear. 
In sense 2, Du. and LG. have also helm, in 
Holstein ha/m, in Heligoland hallem; some Du. 
dialects have helm, hellem, hellim in the general 


sense of halm, straw. 

It has been suggested that ele might be a special 
southern development of OE. Aealm Hautm.] 

1. The stalk of corn; the stalks collectively, 
straw; esf. as made up in bundles or laid straight 
for thatching. (In this sense perh. confused with 


YELM q.v.) 

1437 [see Aelm-bote in 3]. 1878 Lyte Dodoens wv. viii. 461 
Barley hath helme or strawe, lyke wheaten strawe. 1669 
WoruiwceE Syst. Agric. (1681) 238 The best. .is called Helm, 
that is, long and stiff Wheat-straw (with the Ears cut off) 
bound up in bundles unbruised. 1674 Ray S. §& Z. Cy 
Words 68 Haulm or Helm, stubble gathered after the corn 
is inned. ax1722 Liste Husd. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Helm, 
halm, or straw prepared for thatching. [1862 J. R. WisE 
New Forest (1863) 282 [In the New Forest] three elams 
make a bundle .. {In Wiltshire] the measurement is some- 
what different, five elams forming a bundle. 1866 Biack- 
MoRE Cradock Nowell xxxiii, The wind .. brought an ‘elam’ 
of thatch to shelter her.] 

b. =Havwm sd. a. 

1888 Exwortuy W. Somerset Word-bk., Hellum, the 
stalk of beans, pease, vetches, potatoes, clover, etc... Not.. 
straw of any kind..A coarse kind of stalk is implied. 

2. A name for the Bent-grass of the sandhills. 


? Obs. or alien. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1200 The Italians, and 
Spaniards call it Sfavto .. The Dutch Halm, And we in 
English, Helme, and Matweede. 1897 Contemp. Rev. June 
863 Swarms of rabbits lie out in the ‘helm’, buckthorn 
bushes and little dwarf pine copses [in Holland). 

3. Comb., as helm-sheaf; helm-bote (in quot. 
-bought), the right of cutting helm in a common 
field for thatching. 

1437 _Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc. vol. ” 178 Uno 
homini locato pro le stubel vocato helmebought falcando 
hoc pro dicta domo pistrine cooperienda. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. & M. (1684) IIL. 855 Good store of Helme-sheaves, 

Helm, v.! [OE. helmian, f. HELM 56.1] trans. 
To furnish or cover with a helm. (Chiefly Avez. ) 

a 1000 Andreas 1307 (Gr.) Niht helmade. . beorgas steape, 
¢ 1000 ADLFRic Gram. xliii. (Z.) 256 Galea, helm, Galeatus, 
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gehelmod. c1374 Cuaucer Troy/us 1. 544 (593) Maris be 
god pat helmyd is of stel. 1825 Lp. Berners /7o/ss. (1812) 
II. clxviii. 472 Anone, they were agayne helmed, and ran 
togider. 169% Drypen Arthur 1. i. (R. Sup.), Now again 
you helm your hoary head. 1795 SoutHEY Yoan of Arc 
vit. 498 Then from the bank He sprung, and helm'd his 
head. a@ 1839 Praep Poewrs (1864) I1. 366 Now saddle my 
steed and helm my head. 

Helm, v.2 [f. Hetm 50.2] trans. To guide 
with or as with a helm; to steer. Chiefly fig. 

1603 SuHaxs. Meas. for M,. ut. ii. 151 The businesse he 
hath helmed, must..giue him a better proclamation. 1607 
Marston What you will u. i. Ciijb, Fate helmeth all. 
1808 J. BArLow Columb. 1. 613 The steerman gaily helms 
his course along. 1884 Tennyson Becket 1. iii, No forsworn 
Archbishop Shall helm the Church. 1890 Riper Haccarp & 
LanG Worla’s Desire 41 He helmed the ship towards these, 

intr, or absol. 1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 31/4 ‘The Conquerors 
.. helmed a weather, and stood for the Southward Cape. 


Helm, v. dal. [f. Hetmsd.3; but see YELM z.] 


trans, To lay (straw) in order for thatching. 

a@1722 Liste Husb. (1752) 236 Straw is heaped up together 
in order to be helmed. 1762 Forster in P22. Trans. LIT. 
475, [had a woman. .helming of straw, i.e. laying it straight, 
for the thatcher, 


He'lmage. rare. [f. Heim v.2+-ace.] Guid- 
ance, direction, management. 1864 in WebsTER. 
Helm-bar, -cloud: see Hut 56,1 8. 


Helmed (helmd), #47. a. [f. Heim v.! or sd.1 
+-ED.] Wearing a helm; helmeted. 

c1z05 Lay. 26744 Ihelmede peines, 1382 Wyciir Ezek. 
xxxviil. 5 Men of Persie .. alle sheeldid and helmyd. 1 
Sranyuurst 4?nezs 1. (Arb.) 33 In coach runs helme 
Achilles, 1629 Mitton Nativity 112 The helmed Cherubim, 
And sworded Seraphim, 1883 Oman in Academy No, 577. 
371/3 The helmed Aphrodite of Corinth. 


Helmet (helmét), sd. Forms: 5- helmet, 
(6 helmette, healmet, Sc. hewmet, hewmond, 
heumont, 7 helmit), [a. obs. F. healmet, helmet, 
dim. of helme (see HEAUME and HEzM sd,1).] 

1. A defensive cover for the head; a piece of 
armour, usually made of, or strengthened with, 


metal, which covers the head wholly or in part. 

It has varied greatly in shape and material at different 
periods; the name is still given to the stiff hat of domed or 
conical form, made of metal or strengthened with bars of 
metal, worn by many troops. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vi. ix, [He] gate hym by the 
Bauowre of his helmet, and plucked hym doune on his knees, 
1513 DoucLas Anes 1x. vii. 194 Mesapus rich hewmet 
{ed. 1553 hewmond] schynand brycht. 1563 Win3er Ws. 
(1890) II. 6 For a waippin and a werklume, for a speir or a 
spade, a heumont or a hemmir. 1590 SPENSER /’. Q. I. xi. 
22 Upon his head he wore an Helmet light, Made of a dead 
mans skull, that seemd a ghastly sight. 1789 BrELSHAM 
Ess, I, vii. 139 Virtue is .. a Minerva, armed with helmet, 
spear, and shield. 1858 LarpNer Hand-bk. Nat. Phil. 374 
The helmet and cuirass worn by cavalry is a cooler dress 
than might be imagined, the polished metal being a good 
reflector of heat. 

Jig. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. xxvu. lii, The helmet 
mekenes, and the shelde good fayth. 1526 TinpALE ZZh. 
vi. 17 Take the helmet off heelth. 

+b. ¢ransf. Put for a man in armour. Ods. 

¢ 1500 MWelusine xxiv. 189 Men of armes, to the nombre of 
foure thousand helmets. /zd, xxx. 225 A houndred helmets 
of Hongery..valyaunt knightes & good men of werre. 

ce. Extended to other (non-military) defensive or 
protective kinds of head-gear, such as those worn 
by policemen, firemen, and divers, and the felt or 
pith hat worn in hot climates. 

1842 BranveE Dict, Sc., etc., s.v. Diving, A helmet of thin 
sheet copper, which covers the head of the diver. [1858 cf, 
helmet-maker in 9.) 1882 OcIiLviE s.v., Helmets of white 
felt, with folds of linen wrapped round them, are worn in 
India and other hot climates asa protection against the sun. 
The name helmet is also given toa kind of hat worn by 
policemen. 1885 77Z7zes 20 Feb. 6/1 Officers and men were 
attired in red serge tunics..sun helmets and puggarees. 

2, A representation of a helmet; esp. in Her. 
The figure of a helmet placed above the escutcheon 
in an achievement and supporting the crest. 

1610 Guitum Heraldry tv. xv. (1611) 231 The bearing of 
Helmets after these seueral manners. 1617 Moryson /¢in. 
111. 263 They take to themselves coates of Armes .. yet not 
with open Helmets, as Gentlemen beare them, but with 
closed Helmets, after the manner used by the Citizens in 
Germany. 1847 Gloss. Heraldry s.v., Helmets of different 
forms are sleet above shields of arms to denote the rank of 
the bearers. 

3. The upper part of a retort; =Hewm sb.1 5. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 25/1 Distille 
therout a water; with a glasse helmet as we are used to dis- 
tille the stronge waters. 1660 BoyLE New Exp. Phys. Mech. 
viii. 64 We took a Glass Helmet or Alembick,.such as 
Chymists use in Distillations, 1683 Perrus Fleta Min. 1. 
(1686) 121 Put in it fifty pounds of Quicksilver .. and place 
an Helmet upon it. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Helmet,.. 
the upper part of a retort. 

4. A kind of fancy pigeon: see quot. 1735. 

1676 Cotton Walton's Angler iv.76 Of the tame [pigeons] 
there be helmits and runts, and carriers, and cropers. 1735 
J. Moore Columéd, in Tegetmeier Pigeons xix, (1867) 164 
They are called Helmets, from their heads being covered 
with a plumage which is distinct in colour from the body, 
and appears somewhat like a helmet to cover the head. 
1833 R. Mupir Heathered Tribes Brit. Isles (1841) 1. 74. 

Be (in full Ae/met-shell.) The shell of a mollusc 


of the genus Cassis. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp., Cassis levis, the smooth 
helmet shell, a name given by Rumphius, though very im- 
properly, to the genus of shells called dolia and concha: 
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globosz. 1756 P. Browne Yamtaica (1789) 408 The .. real 
Conques come next after the Helmets. 1776 Da Costa 
Conchol. 290 A Helmet, Cassis. 1863 Woon J2/ustr. Nat. 
Hist. II. 381 Cameos .. that are cut from the Horned 
Helmet-shell are white. 

6. A collector's name for a fossil echinoderm, 
Galerites albogalerus ; cf. helmet-stone in 9. 

1887 H. B. Woopwarp Geol. (ed. 2) 405. 

7. Bot. The arched upper part of the corolla (or 
calyx) in some flowers, esp. labiates and orchids ; 


the galea, 

1793 Martyn Lang, Bot., Helmet, Galea. The upper lip 
ofa ringent corolla, 1862 Darwin Fertil, Orchids ii. (1885) 
59 The whole upper part of the helmet answers to the minute 
oval bit of membrane to which the caudicle of Orchis is 
attached. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1. 335/2 s.v. Coryanthes, At the 
foot of the column are two fleshy feet, from whose toe per- 
petually distils a clear honey-like fluid, which drops into the 
hollow of the helmet. : ; 

8. An appendage of the stipes of the maxilla of 
some insects, as the cockroach; the galea. 

1828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. U1. 313 A corneous and den- 
tated portion..covered by another piece of a membranous 
consistence, and arched, called the ga/ea or helmet. 

9. attrib. and Comb., as helmet-bonnet, -cone, 
-crown, -feather, -hat, -head, -maker,-shape ; helmet- 
shaped, -strewn, -tubed adjs.; helmet-beetle, a 
beetle of the family Cass¢dide, having a dilated 
thorax forming a kind of helmet covering the head ; 
helmet-bird, a bird of the genus Corythaix, a 
turakoo; >} helmet-cherry, a kind of cherry: cf. 
HEaLME; helmet-cockatoo, Callocephalon galea- 
zum, ‘an iron-grey bird with a bright red head’ 
(Newton) ; helmet-crab, a species of King-crab, 
Limulus longispinus ; helmet-flower, a name'for 
Monkshood or Aconite, and for orchids of the 
genus Coryanthes; helmet-hornbill, a species of 
Hornbill, Buceros galeatus ; helmet-quail, a quail 
of the American genus Lopfhortyx, having an 
elegant curved crest ; helmet-shell: see sense 5 ; 
helmet-stone : see sense 6. 

1794 W. Rozerts Looker-on No. 87 P 6 Still see my *hel- 
met bonnet unimpaired, 1816 Prisc. WAKEFIELD Vat, Hist, 
ins. iv. 35 The larvae of the genus Cassida or *Helmet 
Beetle. 1611 Corer., Heaulme, .. the *Helmet cherrie, 
Heart-cherrie. 1777 Warton Poems 70 (Jod.) Wearing in 
death his *helmet-crown. 1832 Tennyson Lady of Shalott 
iii, The helmet and the *helmet-feather Burn’d like one burn- 
ing flame together. 1597 GrrarDE Herbal (1633) 972 Blew 
*Helmet-floure, or Monks-hood. 1629 PARKINSON Paradisi 
xxvi. 216 The poisonfull Helmet flower. 1893-6 Newton 
Dict. Birds 434The *Helmet-Hornbill, a native of Sumatra 
and Borneo. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Helmet-maker, 
a maker of defensive coverings for the head, worn by soldiers, 
firemen, etc. 1813 Scorr 77ierm. 11. viii, Steel from spur 
to *helmet-plume. 1776 WitrHERING Brit. Plants (1796) 1. 
283 Melampyrum..Upper lip *helmet-shaped, compressed. 
1835 LinbiEy /xtrod. Bot. (1848) I. 335 If the corolla is very 
irregular with one petal very large and helmet-shaped, it is 
sometimes called cassideous. 1753 CHamBErs Cycl, Supp., 
Galea,..a genus of. .sea hedgehogs, whose shape is that of a 
large elevated helmet..This genus, when fossile, is called in 
English the *helmet stone. 1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., 
*Helmet-tubed Petal, Galeato-tubulatum petalum. ; 

Hence He*lmetful, as much as a helmet will 
hold; He-lmetiess a., having no helmet. 

1863 Wuyte MeELviLLE Gladiators i. xx. (1864) 416 He 
would give all his share of spoil for a helmetful of water. 
1891 R. Kietinc Light that failed ii, A helmetless soldier 
was firing over Dick's head. 

He'lmet, v. [f. Hutmer sd.) ¢rans. To fur- 
nish with a helmet. 

a1661 Futter Worthies (1840) I. 165 Helmeted on their 
heads and crested like alark. 1807 Worpsw. White Doe 
v. 137, I helmeted a brow though white, And took a place 
in all men's sight. 1889 Sfectator g Nov. 637/2 Rock- 
panoplied giants.. helmeted with eternal snow. 

Helmet-crest. 

1. (Also helmet crest.) The crest of a helmet. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxut. viii, Upon his first head 
in his helmet crest. 1676 Hoppers //iad (1677) 244 Lycon 
him hit upon the helmet-crest. 1814 Scorr Ld. of /sles 111. 
vi, The honoured pledge you gave .. shall wave upon my 
helmet-crest. 

2. Acrested humming-bird of the genus Oxyfogon. 

1863 Woop Jilustr. Nat. Hist. 11, 241 The Helmet- 
crests are very curious birds, and are at once known by the 
singular pointed plume which crowns the top of the head. 

Helmeted (he'lmétéd), A4/.a.  [f. Hanmer sd. 
or v.+-ED.] Wearing a helmet. In Bo?, helmet- 
shaped, galeate. 

1552 Hutoet, Helmeted, galeatus. 1612 Two Noble K. 
1. i, Unto the helmeted Bellonause them, 1831 Don Gard. 
Dict. Gloss., Galeate, helmeted. 1862 J. Granp Capt. of 
Guard vii, They knelt .. on the green sward, bowing all 
their helmeted heads. A 

+ Helmetie'r, helmettier. Ods. rare. 
-1ER.] A soldier wearing a helmet. 

1600 Hoitanp Livy x.tv. xxxiii. 1191 He ordained that 
the helmettiers or morioners [gaZeatos] should stand upon 
their feet, having their shields upright before them, 

Helminth (helminp). [ad. Gr. €Apuvs, éXpuvd- 
(comb. form éApuv80-) maw-worm, intestinal worm; 
in mod.F. helminthe.] 

1. A worm, esp. an intestinal worm. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1.6 Certain Vermes, as the Helminths. 
1867 J. Hoce Microsc. u. iii. 565 The Fluke belongs to the 
order T'vematoda, which signifies that they are internal 
parasites, suctorial worms or helminths. 1887 F. J. Bett 


[see 
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in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 770 (title) A Note on the Relations of 
Helminth Parasites to Grouse Disease. wt. & 

2. Min. A variety of chlorite occurring in felspar 
and quartz. 186x in Bristow Gloss. Mining. 


Helminthagogue (helminpaggg), a. and sd. 
Med. [f. Gr. €Apuv0- (see prec.) + dyaryés drawing 
forth.] 

A. adj. ‘Having power to expel intestinal worms’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886); anthelmintic. 

1854 in Mayne Lxfos. Lex. av sn , 

B. sd. A medicine for expelling intestinal worms. 

1704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1706 Puitrirs (ed. 
Kersey), Helminthagogues, or Helminthicks, Medicines 
that drive out Worms, or cause them to be voided. 

So Helminthagogic (-agp'dzik), @.=prec. A. 

1727 Battery vol. II, Helminthagogick, expelling Worms. 

Helminthiasis (helminpoi-asis). Path. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. €Apuv Otay to suffer from worms, f. €Apuv6- 
HELMINTH: see -ASIS.] A diseased condition 
characterized by the presence of worms in the body, 

x81x in Hoorer Med, Dict. 1863 Pop, Sc. Rev. IV. 165 
Introducing this parasite (Bilharzia hematobia) and its 
terrible helminthiasis into this country. 1876 tr, Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 109 ‘The disposition to helminthiasis. 

Helminthic (helmi‘npik), a. and sé. [f. Gr. 
éApuv- HELMINTH +-IC.] A. adj. Pertaining toa 
helminth or intestinal worm. 

1755 Jounson, /elminthick, relating to worms. 1822-34 
Gooa’s Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 278 An hepatic disease, which 
gradually changed to violent helminthic symptoms in the 
stomach. 

B. sb. =HELMINTHAGOGUE sd. 
1704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1706 in Paituirs. 
elmi‘nthite. Geo/. [f. as prec. + -ITK.] 
‘ Applied to those long sinuous tracks so common 
on the surfaces of many flaggy sandstones, and 
which are usually considered as worm-trails’ (Page 
Hand-bk. Geol. Terms 1859). 

Helminthoid (helmisnpoid), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -OID.] Resembling or of the nature of a hel- 
minth ; vermiform. 

1854 in Mayne Exfos. Lex, 1864 W. AITKEN Bee | 
Pract, Med. (ed. 3) I. 807 Helminthoid Entozoa which 
have been discovered infesting the human body. 

Helmi‘ntholite. [f. Gr. éAj.v00- HELMINTH 
+-LITE.] +1. Palwont. (See quot.) Ods. 

1846 WorcesTER cites Hamitton. 1882 Ocitvir, Hel- 
mintholite, a fossil worm, with or without shell. 

2. Min. (See quot.) 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. Ill. 141 Helmintholite, a 
variety of limestone, generally of a dark colour, and dis- 
tinguished by the beautiful red and green iridiscence of 
the fossil shells which it contains. It is found in Carinthia, 
at Halle in the Tyrol, and other localities, and is made into 
a variety of ornamental articles. 


Helmintholith. ath. [f. as prec. +Gr. 
Aid-os stone.] ‘A calcareous concretion produced 
from an intestinal worm or other entozoon’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). 


Helminthology (helminpg'l6dzi). [f. as prec. 
+ -LoGY.] That branch of zoology, or of medical 
science, which treats of helminths. 

1819 in Pantologia. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
I. 265 vote, Persons unacquainted with helminthology. 
1864 T. S. Copsoip (¢7/Ze) Entozoa: an Introduction to 
the Study of Helminthology, with reference more particu- 
larly to the Internal Parasites of Man. 

So Helmintholo‘gic, Helmintholo'gical adjs., 
pertaining to helminthology; Helmintho‘logist, 
one versed in helminthology. 

1822 Freminc Philos. Zool. 11, 416 (L.) Few parts of 
either England or Scotland have been surveyed by the eye 
of the helminthologist. 1828 Wesstrer, Helminthologic, 
Helminthological. 1862 T. S. Coppotp in J7tel/. Observer 
No. x. 25 Our recent helminthological discoveries. 1876 
Beneden’s Anim. Parasites Introd., All helminthologists, 
with few exceptions, looked upon worms in the interior of 
the body as formed without parents in the same organs 
which they occupy. 

Helminthous (helminpas), a. [f. HELMiIntH 
+-0US.] Infested with intestinal worms ; predis- 
posed to helminthic diseases, 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Helminthodes,..helminthous. 
1861 Huwme tr. Moguin-Tandon wu. vit. 332 Improper 
nourishment greatly favours the appearance of the Hel- 
mintha...It appears also that the nature of the constitution 
(‘helminthous ’) has great influence. 

Helmless (he'lmlés), a.1 [f. Het sd.1+ -LEss, ] 
Without a helm or helmet. 

1600 FarrraAx Jasso 111. xxvi, Clorinda..helmlesse to the 
forrestward gan hie, 1814 Byron Lava 11, xvi, The cloven 
cuirass, and the helmless head. 

He'lmless, a.2 [f. Herm sd.2 + -1Ess.] With- 
out a helm or steering gear; rudderless. Also fig. 

1824 Byron Def Trans/.1. i. 116 The desert-ship, ‘The 
helmless dromedary. 1850 Tennyson Jz Mem. iv, My 
will is bondsman to the dark; I sit within a helmless bark. 

Helmlet. sonce-wd. [f. Hutm 5b.1 + -1mr.] 
A small helm or helmet. 

1883 Swinpurne Les Casguettes xi. in Eng. Illustr. Mag. 
Oct. 18 No touch may lousen the black braced helmlets For 
the wild elves’ heads of the wild waves wrought. 

Helmsman (he’lmzmn), Also 7 helmeman. 
[f. Herm sd.24+Man.] The man at the helm who 
steers the ship; a steersman. Also fig. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S, Sea (1847) 84 A good helme man 
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may be overcome with an imagination, and so mis-take one 
poynt for another. 1627 Carr. Smitn Seaman's Gram, ii, 
12 The Rudder is so turned to and fro as the Helmesman 
pleaseth. 1798 Coteripce Anc, Mar. v. xi, The helmsman 
steered, the ship moved on. 1860 AZerc. Marine Mag.VUl. 
147 The helmsman, and others of the watch. 

Hence He‘lmsmanship, the function of a helms- 
man. Also He‘lmswoman, Helmsgirl 7/ovce- 
zvds.,@ woman or girl who steers. 

1890 World 13 Aug. 28/2 The Squadron..encouraged 
amateur helmsmanship. xigo Daily News 17 May, A 
helms-girl at the stern in a pilot jacket and straw hat. 

+He-lmster, Obs. rave—', [irreg. f. HELM sb.7] 
‘The helm, tiller. 

1594 Knack to Know a Knave in Hazl. Dodsley V1. 571 
While I am master of the bark, I mean to keep the helmster 
in my hand. 

Helmstok: see Hert sd.? 4. 

Helm-wind: see HEtm sd,! 8, 

+Helo, a. Ods. or dial. Forms: 7 helo(e, 
helaw, 7-9 halo, hala, 8-9 healo. [Itymology 
unknown.} Bashful, modest, shamefaced. 

1611 Corer. s.v. Coiffé, Il est né tout coiffé, .. hee is verie 
maidenlie, shamefacde, heloe. /ézd., Honteu.x, shamefast, 
bashfull, helo, modest. 1674 Ray WV. C. Words 25 Heloe or 
Helaw, bashful, a word of common use. 1688 SHADWELL 
Sgr. Alsatia 1. (1720) 57 Hack... Kissher,I say. Lo/p. lam 
so hala; Iam ashamed. ¢1746 J. Cottier (Tim Bobbin) 
Lanc. Dial. (1862) 87 Healo, bashful. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Halo, Healo, bashful, modest. 

Helobious (hiléwbias), a. vave—°.  [f. mod.L. 
helobius (f. Gr. €Xos marsh + -Buos living) + -Ovs. } 
Living in marshes ; palustrine. 

(1854 Mayne L.xfos. Lex., Helobius.| 1889 in Cent. Dict. 

Helocerous (hzlp'séras), a. Entom. [f. Gr. 
HAos nail + «épas horn + -ous. ] Having club-shaped 
antennze ; clavicorn. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Helocerus,..applied by Dumeril _ 
to a Family..of the Coleoptera, comprehending those in 
which the axzennz represent an oblong mass composed of 
laminz,which seem perforated by a central axis ; helocerous. 

Heloderm (hilodism). Zoo/. [ad. mod.L. hé- 
loderma, f. Gr. fos nail + 5éppa skin.] A large 
and repulsive-looking venomous lizard of the genus 
Heloderma, having its skin studded with warts or 
tubercles like heads of nails. There are two species, 
found in Mexico and Arizona. 

1882 Proc. Zool. Soc, 632 Sir Joseph Fayrer made the 
subjoined remarks .. I was present when the Heloderm bit 
two Guinea-pigs in the hind leg. 1895 MWestm. Gaz. 17 
Aug. 3/3 Mr. ‘Tyrrell does not think the heloderm’s poison- 
ous bite would kill a man unless in exceptional cases. 

Hence Helode‘rmatoid a., having the form or 
character of a heloderm; Helode*rmatous a., 
having a warty skin like a heloderm. 

|| Helodes (h7lou-diz), a. and sh» Med. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. éAw5ys marshy, f. €Aos marsh.] 

A. adj. Marshy, marsh- ; (of fevers) produced by 
marsh miasma. B. sd. A fever so produced; a 
marsh-fever. 

1730-6 BaiLey (folio), He/odes, a particular kind of Fever, 
accompanied with colliquative Sweats, the Tongue being 
dry and hard. 1753 CHampers Cyc/. Supp., Helodes..In 
medicine. .used as a characteristic epithet in certain fevers. 
1811 Hoorer Med. Dict, 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Helodes.. 
Also, a term for marsh fever. 

Helodont (hz lodgnt), a. Palxont. [f. Gr. jAos 
nail + d50v7- tooth.] Having teeth shaped like a 
nail or spike ; (of a tooth) of this shape. 

1886 J. W. Davis in Geol. Mag. (N.S.) ILI. 151 A number 
of small helodont teeth are scattered over some of the pieces 
of limestone. | 3 

|| Helosis (hldsis). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
eid-ey to roll,] (See quots.) 

1706 Pures (ed. Kersey), H/elosis, a turning back of the 
Eye-lid. 18x Hooper Med. Dict., Helosis, an eversion or 
turning up of the eyelids. 1874 in Dunctison. 

Helot (he'lgt, hz1ft). Forms: 6 Hylote, 6-7 
Tlot(e, 7 El(y)ot, 7- Helot, 9 helot. f[ad. L. 
Heélotes, a. Gr. Kidwres (pl. of EiAws), also //ilotx 
(Zlote, Livy), a. Gr. EiAwra (pl. of Bidwrys) ; tra- 
ditionally taken as deriv. of “EAos Helos, a town 
in Laconia whose inhabitants were enslaved. (The 
capital H is now usual only in the original histori- 
cal sense ; so in the derivatives.) ] 

Gr. Antig. (Helot) One of a class of serfs in 
ancient Sparta, intermediate in status between the 
ordinary slaves and the free Spartan citizens. 

Drunken Helot: in allusion to the statement (Plutarch 
Lycurg. xxviii), that Helots were, on certain occasions, 
compelled to appear in a state of intoxication, in order to 
excite in the Spartan youth repugnance to drunken habits. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 48 If Lycurgus .. take 
counsel of Apollo..he shalbe charged to leaue those 
precepts to the white liuered Hylotes. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud, Fr, Acad. 1. (1589) 194 Well, if yee thinke it good, 
divide the rest pe the llots. 1630 Bratuwait “xg. 
Gentle, (1641) t00 Like those base Elyots slaved to ebriety. 
a1653 G. Daniet /dy/? iii. 166 The Rest Like drunken 
Helots, either Act the Jest Their Rigours shall impose. 
1779 JOHNSON in Boswed/ 1 Apr., In that respect he would 
be like the drunken Helot. 1846 Grote Greece 11. vi. (1888) 
II. 291 The Helots..were Coloni or serfs bound to the soil, 
who tilled it for the benefit of Spartan proprietors. 

b. transf. (helot) A serf, a bondsman. 

{1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 48, I coulde wishe it in 
England, that there were greater preferment for the valiant 
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Spartanes, then the sottishe Hylotes.] 1823 Byron Age of 
Bronze vi, Slaves of the east, or helots of the west. 1862 
D. Witson Preh. Man Il. xxiv. 404 The Saxon helot of 
the Conquest grew into the sturdy English freeman. 1877 
Farrar Days of Youth ii. 17 God’s heroes may be the 
world’s helots. ; 

ce. Comb., as helot-like adj. 

@ 1873 Lyrton Pausanias 84 The rigid and helot-like 
slavery to which the native Bithynians were subjected. 

He'lotage. [f. prec. +-acu.] = HeELorism, 

1831 CarLyLe Sart. Res, m1. iv. heading. 

Helotism (he'lftiz’m, hz‘-). [f. as prec. + -1sM.] 
The condition of a Helot or helot; the system of 
serfage which prevailed in Sparta; a system under 
which a class of the community are treated as a per- 
manently inferior order. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 533 Lamenting over the Helotism 
of Ireland. 1845 MeCuttocn 7axation 1. iil. (1852) 105 
Providing. .for the exaltation of a few individuals by the 
irremediable helotism of the great majority, 1846 GroTE 
Greece Ul. vii. (1849) II. 591 The subsequent state of Helotism 
into which they were reduced. 

Helotize (he'ltaiz, hz-), v. [f. as prec. + -120.] 

trans. To reduce to the condition of a Helot. 
_ 1846 Grore Greece u. vi. (1862) II. 140 Helotising the 
inhabitants, @1873 Lytron Pawsanias (1875) 106 Those 
galling chains of custom and of country which helotize 
affection, genius, nature herself, 

Helotry (he'lgtri, hz-).  [f. as prec. + -ry.] 

1. Helots or serfs collectively ; a class of helots. 

1829 Soutnry Sir 7. More (1831) I. 174 Down to the 
poorest hovel in which his helotry are stalled. 1829 Macau- 
Lay Ess., Southey (1887) 126 The helotry of Mammon are 
not, in our day, so easily enforced to content themselves as 
the peasantry of that happy period. 1835 Tait's Mag, II. 
521 The priesthood have been called in to supply to a 
trampled helotry..the want of natural leaders. 

2. The condition of Helots; serfdom; slavery. 

1873 Symonps Grk. Poets xii. 400 Who can forget the 
stories of Spartan Helotry? 1882 Gd. Words 748 The 
ancient system of slavery and helotry. 

Help (help), v. Pa. t. helped (helpt), arch. 
holp (hdulp); pa. pple. helped, arch, holpen 
(houwlpén, -p’n). Forms; 1 helpan, 2-4 helpen, 
3-7 helpe, 4— help. (Also 3 halp-, healp-, 
heolp-, elp, 6 healp(e.) a. ¢. and fple.: see 
below. [Com. Teut. str. vb.; OE. helpan, healp 
(hulpon), holpen =OF ris. helpa, OS. helpan (Du., 
LG. helpen), OHG. helfan (Ger. helfen), ON. 
hjalpa (Sw. hjelpa, Da. hjelpe), Goth. hilpan, halp 
(hulpum), hulpans:OTeut. ablaut series he/p-, halp-, 
hulp- (holp-). The expected pre-Teut. form is 
*kelb-; a root ke/f- in same sense appears in Lith. 
ssél/pti to help. Of the strong inflexions, the nor- 
mal ME. pa. t. sing. was ia/p; the pl. was holpen 
(with o of pa. pple.), later ho/p(e, which ¢ 1500 
was extended also to the sing., and continued 
in frequent use till 17th c.; it is now a rare 
archaism. The pa. pple. Aolgex, kept alive by 
biblical and liturgical use, is still employed by 
poets and archaists ; from 14th to 17th. it occurs 
shortened to hol/p(e. The weak inflexion helped is 
found from ¢ 1300, and has gradually become the 
usual form. For other points see the Forms below.] 

A. Illustrations of Forms of Pa. t. and Pa. pple. 

1. Strong past tense. a. Ist and 3rd sing. a. 1 
healp, 2-3hélp, 5huelp. £8. 3-5halp. y. 6-7 
holpe, 6-9 holp. 

a. c897 K. ELrreD Gregory's Past. v.45 He..his healp. 
e1175 Lamb. Hom. 79 A preost .. him nawiht ne help. 
a1300 /Vloriz & Bl. 761 Ho him rodde and help. c1410 Chron. 
Eng. 558 in Ritson Afety. Rom. He huelp hire brother. 

8. c1z00 OrMIN 1342 Hemm itt hallp. ¢1305 Fudas 108 
in Z. E. P. (1862) 110 He halp menie man. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur u. xiii, Her blood halpe not the lady. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. xiii. 15 His yongest doughter halp hym. 

y. 1523 Lp. Berners /voiss. I. ccxx. 283 ‘The kyng of 
Cypre holpethem. 1559 A/i7r. Mag., War wicke xvii, I lyke 
wyse hym refused: And holpe vp Henry. 1571 Campion //zst. 
Lrel. xv. (1633) 48 Who..holpe the Saxons. 1859 TENNYSON 
Guinevere 45 Lancelot holp To raise the Prince, 

b. 2nd sing. 1-3 hulpe, (3 holpe). Sz. 1-3 
hulpe. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Ps.(Th.) lxx[i]. 20 Donne Su. .hulpe min. ¢ 1200 
Ormin 12033 But iff patt Godd himm hullpe per. c 1205 
Lay, 8931 Pu me hulpe [c 1275 holpe]. 

c. plural. a. I hulpon. £8. 3-4 holpen. y. 
4-7 holpe, 6-7 holp, (4 hylpe). 6. 4 halp. «. 
5 heelp. 

a, B, y. @1000 Christ 1353 in Exeter Bk., ze hyra hulpon. 
c1000 Shrine 162/16 (Bosw.) Da steortas hulpan ealle dzs 
hzefdes. ¢ 1250 Gen, §& Ex. 3382 Hise benes hem holpen wel. 
c1320 R, Brunne Medit. 922 Anone runne to alle ., and 
hylpe. 1377 Lanet. P. Pé. B. vi. 108 To erie pis halue acre 
holpyn hym manye. 1382 Wyc.iir1 Esdras x.15 Mosollam, 
and Sebethai, Leuitus, holpen hem. 1600 HoLtanp Livy vit. 
x. 255 Then his feeres and companions holpe to arme the 
younge Gentleman, 1605 Loud. Prodigal t. i, These hands 
of mine holp to wind him. 8. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 2217 
No his tvifold armes halp him nou3t. —«._:-1483 CaxTon 
Gold, Leg. 130/t All men. .heelp them. 

2. Strong pa. pple. a. 1-9 holpen, (4-5 -yn(e). 
8B. 4-7 holpe, (4 hulpe), 6-7 holp. 

¢€ 1200 OrMIN 6201 E33per birrp purrh oberr beon Hollpenn. 
©1340 Hampote Prose 7. (1866) 28 Nede for to be lukede 
to and holpyne by be. 1382 Wyctir Ps. Ixxxv{i]. 17 Thou 
Lord Vax ve me, ¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. W. 1984 
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Ariadne, He shal ben holpyn. 1826 Tinpate Lake i. 54 
He. .hath holpen his servaunt Israhel, 1581 Ricu Farew. 
Milit. Prof. (1846) 14 We have .. holpe them at many a 
pinche. 1607 TorseL, our-f. Beasts (1658) 120 The Hound 
must be holp..with the voyce..of the Hunter. 1676 Hospes 
Itiad 1. 378 If you have holpen Jove with word or deed. 
1856 Mrs. BrowninG Aur. Leigh 24, I who was Entreated 
thus and holpen. 

3. Weak pa. ¢. and pple. a. 3- helped, (4-5 -id, 
-yd, -et, -it, -yt), 6-9 helpt. £8. 6-7 holpt. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 20184 Freindes..me helped. a1300 
£. E. Psalter xxvii[i]. 7 In him hoped mi hert, and helped 
{v.7. hulpen] am I, 1676 Hoses //ad. 1. 553, 1 would have 
helpt you once. 

8. 1583 Stanyuurst A@xe7s 11. (Arb.) 52 Downe Menelaus 
is holpt. 1607 Torsety Four. Beasts (1658) 22 By drink- 
ing asses milk they be holpt, 

B. Signification. 

1. trans. To furnish (a person, etc.) with what is 
serviceable to his efforts or his needs; to aid, as- 
sist. a. To add one’s own action or effort to that 
of (another) so as to make it more effectual ; to 
further the action or purpose of. (See also 5 b). 

In OE. construed with genitive or dative (as if = to bea 
helper @f, helpful 70), of which the former became obs. and 
the latter ceased to be distinguishable from the accusative. 

c 897 K. Aitrrep Gregory's Past. v. 44 He nyle .. helpan 
das folces mid 52m pe he [God] his healp. a1ooo Hymns 
vii. 44 (Gr.) Du monezum helpst. c1ooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) 
Ixx. 20 [Ixxi. 21] Donne. .du hulpe min. @1035 Laws Cnuut 
11. c. 68 [69] (Schmid) Helpan aa pam radost, pe helpes betst 
behofad. @1067 Charter Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. 1V. 206 
Gode geude mine saule to helpene. c1205 Lay. 9263 And 
pe eorl Aruiragus Mid z@ele help his broder. 1382 Wycuir 
Rev. xii. 16 The erthe helpide the womman. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxxxviii. 263 He worshyped halp and mayn- 
tened holy chirche and hir mynystres. 1484 — Madles of 
/Esop 1. vi, Fortune helpeth bothe the good and euylle 
folke. 1577-87 HotinsHep Chron. I. 4/2 They faine .. that 
Jupiter holpe Ris sonne Hercules, by throwing downe stones 
from heauen in this battell. 1700 Grecory in Codlect, 
(O. H. S.) I. 322 Machines for the helping and enlarging 
the sight (as telescopes), 1865 Ruskin Sesame § 30 note, 
A nation in its youth may be helped by laws, as a weak 
child by backboards, ‘ Wy 

b. To supply or relieve the wants or necessities 
of; to succour. 

c950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xx. 30 Milsa us vel help usiz 
sunu dauides. c1ooo Aiitrric Hom, I1. 442 We sceolon 
earmra manna helpan. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 79 Per com a 
prost bi pe weie and him nawiht ne help. ¢1200 77/n. 
Coll, Hom. 9 Help pe hauelease. c1205 Lay. 28394 Heo 
him heolpen At he3ere neoden. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 
3567 Pe saules, pat til purgatory wendes, May be helped 
thurgh help of frendes. 1578 TimMe Caduine on Gen, 276 
Who would haue suffered him rather to perish with hunger 
an hundred times than that they would haue holpen him in 
his need. 1601 Suaxs. Fd. C. 1. ii. 11x Helpe me Cassius, 
or I sinke. 1733 Pore Hor. Sat, u. i. 137 To help who 
want, to forward who excel, 

ec. In subj. pres., in invocations and oaths: esf. 
in So help me God, the customary formula in a 
solemn oath; and in God help him (them, etc.), 
often a parenthetical exclamation of pity for the 
helpless condition of the person spoken of. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom. 33 Ah swa me helpe drihten, be ilke 
mon pe wule fulien alle his sunne lustes .. ne kimed he 
nefre inne heoueneriche. c1250 Gen. §& Ex, 2528 And he 
Sat Sise lettres wrot, God him helpe weli mot, And ber3e is 
sowle fro sor3e & grot Of helle pine. ¢1369 CHAucER 
Dethe Blaunche 550, 1 wolde as wys god helpe me soo 
Amende hyt yif Ikan or may. 1508 Dunsar 7a Mariit 
Wemen 159, 1 hait him with my hert, sa help me our Lord ! 
1605 Suaxs. Mac. iv. ii. 5 Now God helpe thee, poore 
Monkie. 1617 Moryson /#7n,-111. 190, 1 N. N. sweare. .that 
I will.. and give my Voice .. as God helpe me, [etc.]. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. ut. 67, I never knew my father, but she 
says (God help her) she was wedded to a fool. 1868 Act 31-2 
Vict. c. 72 § 2, 1..do swear that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, her heirs 
and successors, according to law. So help me God. 

d. adsol. or intr. To afford aid or assistance ; 


often in zzfer. as a cry for assistance. 

(See note to 1 as to OE. constr.) 

a1225 Ancr. R. 320 Cause is, hwi pu hit dudest, oder 
hulpe perto. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 44 Help 
knyghtes, if 3e may, I may no ferrer go. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce u. 416 Schir philip..gan cry; ‘ Help, help! I have 
the new maid king!’ c¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 447 Dan Benna 
halp ry3t well berto. 1589 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 176 
Yet the goodnesse of the pasture helpeth much to the good- 
nesse of the milke. 1591 Troub. Raigne K, John (1611) 19 
Help hands, I haue no lands, Honor is my desire. 1611 BisLe 
2 Sam. xiv. 4 Shee fell on her face to the ground, and did 
obeysance, and said, Helpe, O king. 1811 Byron Hints fy. 
Hor. 817 Help, Christians, as ye hope for grace ! 

+2. trans. To benefit, do good to; to be of use 
or service to, to profit. Ods. (exc. as implied in 1.) 

cxo00 Just. Polity in Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 332 pour 
helpe ze wel pam be ze leva gif hi eowrum larum fylizean 
willad. @1200 Moral Ode 297 Ne mai heom noper helpen 
per i-bede ne almesse. c1340 Cursor M. 1439 (Fairf.) Ne 
mu3t ham help na hali-hede, Attyn to hel pai most nede. 
¢1470 Henry Wadlace 111. 237 Bot loss our men, it helpis 
ws rycht nocht. x CoverDALE 1 Macc. ii. 13 What 
helpeth it vs then tolyue? 1581 Perriz Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 
1. (1586) 2 b, To consider the things that helpe him, and the 
things that hurt him, 1582 N. T.(Rhem.) Matt. xxv. 9 
margin, We shal not be holpen by other mens deserts at 
the day of iudgement. 1648 Gace West /nd, vi. 17 Iron, 
Knives, or such things which may help them in their Wars. 

+b. adsol. or zntr. To be of use or service; to 

avail. Often quasi-zfersonal. Obs. (exc. as im- 


plied in 1d.) 
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cr000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 134 Wip fefre eft hylpd syndrizo 
marubie to drincanne. c¢ 1205 Lay. 16181 Heo rohten, bat 
heo inoh hafden, beh hit lutel hulpe. a@ 1300 Cursor M, 
20271 Lat be weping, it helps noght. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Kut.'s T. 1962 What helpeth it to tarien forth the day? 
€1477 Caxton Yason 76 b, Appollo..dyde all that he coude 
but yt halpe not ner profited no thing, 1553 T. Witson 
Rhet. (1580) 192 A similitude, whiche beyng dilated helpeth 
well for amplification. 1747 WEsLEy Prim. Physic (1762) 97 
Mustard, and Juice of Scurvy Grass, help in a cold Scurvy. 
{1756 Burke SudZ, § B. 11. iv, In reality, a great clearness 
helps but little towards affecting the passions.] 

3 reft. To put forth needed effort in one’s own 
behalf ; to do of oneself what is needed ; to extricate 
oneself from a difficulty. 

a1225 Leg. Kath. 2103 Ha ne mahen nowéer Helpen ham 
seoluen, Ne heom bat ham seruid. c¢ 1275 Lay. 30390 For 
niping worpe pe mon bat nele him seolue heolpe, a@ 1300 
Cursor M. 16255 If pou wil noght help pi-self, men haldes 

for quede. 1551 T. Witson Logike (180) 74 b, God 
will helpe them .. if thei helpe theimselves. 1597 SHAKs. 
2 Hen. 1V, i. ii. 247 She is old, and cannot helpe her selfe, 
1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate (1861) 14 He helps himself on 
each emergency by copyiitg or duplicating his own structure, 
just so far as the need is. 1873 F.W. Rosinson Little 
Kate Kirby 1. iv. 45, I don't thick that I shall require your 
assistance, or that I shall be unable to help myself. 1881 
S. R. Garpiner /utrod. Eng, Hist. viii. § 3. 153 He [Crom- 
well] had no pleasure in ruling by force. But he could not 
help himself. 

+b. with of or with: To make use of, avail 
oneself of. Obs. (=F. se servir de). 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xx. 133 We have holpen us 
ofthe saynges of the boke of Vegece. c1489 — Sonnes of 
Aymon xxiv. 528, I byleve that this devyll helpeth himself 
wyth som devilry. 1581 Pettis Guazzo’s Civ. Conv, 1. 
(1586) 50b, I judge them mervailous unfortunate that cannot 
helpe themselves with those qualities they are indued withall, 
at such time, 1628 Dicspy Voy. Medit. 64 Through..a 
dishonest desire to helpe himselfe of my being there. 

ce. with fo: see 7, 8 

4. trans, To make (an action, process, condition, 
etc.) more effectual; to assist in bringing about; to 
further, promote. See help forward, help on, in 5. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Hen. VI, xiv, The other sinne, through 
humours holpe, which god doth highly hate. a 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 364 If you make the Earth narrower at the bottome 
than at the Top. .it will helpe the Experiment. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. vi. 656 ‘Vhir armor help’d thir harm, 1700 S. L. tr. 
Fryke's Voy, E. India 355 We were forced to Eat Bacon 
.. Raw, and afterwards help the Digestion of it with Indian 
Brandy. 1874 Green Short fist. ii. § 6,90 The troubles of 
the time helped here as elsewhere the progress of the town. 

5. With zzfin. or clause: 

a. With zzjfin. alone. (This may either arise 
through ellipsis of the object in b, or may be a use 
of sense 4 with inf. obj.) 

In this and b the infinitive has normally #0, which however 
from 16th c. is often omitted : this is now dad, or vulgar. 

e1175 Lamb, Hom. 37 ‘Yo seke gan, and pa deden helpen 
to buriene. c¢1320 R. Brunne JZedit. g22 And hylpe pat 
precyus body to bere, 1387 Trevisa //Zgden (Rolls) VI. 135 
‘Theodorus..halp to putte Wilfridus out of his bisshopricke. 
c1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. |. 104 (Gibbs MS.), I halp to 
burye hym. 1548 Upatu Zrasm. Par. Luke 6b, To helpe 
garnishe his mother tongue. 1598 Barcxiry /edic. Man 
(1631) 220 He proved so good a scholler that it holpe to work 
the destruction of his owne soule and many others. c 1611 
Cuarman //iad xi. (R.), Many helpfull men That..would 
then Helpe beare his mighty seven-fold shield. 1625 Burcrs 
Pers. Tithes 18 Yet is hee still. .bound to help maintaine his 
Minister, if he be in want. 1735 Porn Ef. Arbuthnot 248 
He help’d to bury whom he help’d to starve. 1853 Lyncu 
Self-lmprov. iii. 58 All the leaves that helped nourish it. 1862 
‘TynDALt Mountaineer. vi. 55 Such thoughts had a dynamic 
value, and helped to lift me over the rocks. _ 

b. With 047. and zzf. To aid or assist (a person 
to do something). (See sense 1.) 

¢1z00 ORMIN 1342 Forr hemm itt hallp biforenn Godd To 
clennsenn hemm off sinne. a@1300 Cursor M1. 28363 Or 
help ober men to sing. 1362 Lanot. P. PZ. A. vi. 99 To 
heren pis. half-Acre helpen him ful monye. c1430 Lypc. 
Compl. Bl. Knt. xxvi, But who shal helpe me now for to 
compleyne. @1539 CoveRDALE Remains (1846) 575, I wyll 
helpe synners turne to the. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ 
Voy. Ambass. 400 The Envoy help’d him to put it on. 1697 
Dampier Voy, 1, 214 Every Ships company made [canoas] for 
themselves, but we all helped each other to launch them, 1852 
M. Arnoitp Empedocles on Etna 1. i, 1 would fain stay and 
help thee tend him, 1855 Macautay Hist, Eng. xi. III. 49 
The hereditary enemies of his house had helped him to mount 
a throne. 

+e. With 007. cl.: To procure or assist in pro- 
curing (that something should be done), Ods. 

c1410 Hoccieve Mother of God 136 Helpith me pat I 
may my lyf amende. c1440 Gesta Rom. i. 1 (Harl. MS.), 
I woll wite, if pou cowde helpe bat he were ded by ony 
Crafte. 15.. Merch. & Son 49 in Hazl. £. P. P.1. 136 Be 
yowre bettur avyse, Helpe y had a gode maystyr to teche 
me marchandyse, + 

6. Elliptically with adverbs or prepositions: = 
to help to proceed, go, come, or ‘ get’ (away, down, 
Jorward, in, off, on, out, up, etc.; to, into, out of, 
etc.). See also 7. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 103 Aris, louerd, and elp me up. 
cr Cursor M. 25390 (Cott. Galba) Askinges seuyn pat 
helpes vs to be blis of heuyn, 1393 Lancy. P. Pé. C. m1. 
38 Trewe charite That most helpeb men to heuene, 1535 
CoverpDaLe Watt, x. 21 Chyldren shall aryse agaynst their 
fathers & mothers & shall helpe them to deeth. 1586 
Hoxtnsuep Chrox., Jel, III. 89/2 It was holpen forward 
by Thomas Canon. 1588 Suaxs. Jit. A. 1, iii. 209 Why 
dost not comfort me and helpe me out, From this vn- 
hallow’d and blood-stained Hole? 1598 — Merry W. 11. iii. 
149 Helpe mee away, 1611 — Cymb. v.iv.179 A —. 
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to helpe him to bed. a@x1635 Naunton Frag. Reg. (Arb.) 
54 To help on his Catastrophe. 178x Cowrer Charity 522 
Strange! how the frequent interjected dash, Quickens a 
market, and helps off the trash. 1871 R. Exiis Catudlus 
x. 8 Had it helped me to profit or to money. 1886 Miss 
ForuerGitt Borderland xxix. (1887) 337, 1 am thankful to 
be helped forward abit. 1886 G. T. Stokes Celtic Ch, (1888) 
349 You can all do something to help on that work. 

b. With adverb (or adverbial phrase) followed 
by with: =to help (a person) to put, take, or get 
something (07, off, up, down, etc.) ; esp. in refer- 
ence to clothing, e.g. 70 help a person on (or of’) 
with his coat=to help him to get it on (or off). 

¢1300 /7avelok gor Pan men haueden holpen him doun 
With pe birpene of his croun. 1553 ‘I’. Witson 2’/e?. (1580) 
170 Helpe me of with my bootes and my spurres. 1570 
Durham Depos. (Surtees) 166 He .. helpt the said Holmes 
on with his mess clothes. 1698 Wantey in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 258, I did all in my power ., to help her off with 
above £400 worth of her books. 1886 F. W. Robinson 
Court. Mary Smith vi. iv, lf you will help me on with my 
coat. od. Help me up the hill with this load. , 

e. Help out or through: to afford assistance in 
completing something; to eke out, supplement. 
Also adsol. 


1618 Botton /Vlorus 1. iii. (1636) to Horatius. . helping out 
his valour with his wit. @ 1632 Farrrax (J.), Boldest hearts 
good fortune helpeth out. 171r Appison Sect. No. 59. 
er 6 She... helps out his Verse, and furnishes him with 
Rhymes, 1722 Di For Plagwe (1756) 125 They have given 
me a Bag of Bread too, and a Salt Fish and some Flesh; 
so all helps out. 1722 Wotvaston Redig. Nat. ix. 194 To 
expect omnipotence should interpose to help out a bad 
cause. 1815 Scorr Guy M. xliv, I will sit wi’ you .. and 
help ye out wi’ your bottle. 1874 Mrs. Wa.trorp J7-. 
Smith xxx. (1876) 261, I looked to you, and you wouldn’t 
say a word to help me out, 

7. Help (a person) fo (also +2v7¢h): to help him 
to attain to, to aid in obtaining; hence, to furnish, 
provide, or present with. //e/p oneself to: to pro- 
vide oneself with, take for oneself; exphem. to ap- 
propriate (something not one’s own), to steal, Also 
simply 70 help oneself. Cf. next. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Ws, (1880) 78 Goddis lawe helpep hem not 
her-to. 1458 in Turner Dow. Archit. ILI. 43 Gentil Jeffray, 
‘That clothed many a pore man to bed and to rige, And hathe 
holpe to rentis to holde up this waye. 1535 CovERDALE 
1 Macc. viii. 13 Whom they wolde helpe to their kyngdomes. 
1568 Grarton Chyon., Hen, VIII, an, 19 (R.), The emperor's 
dominions had holpen them with corne. 1585 T,. WasSHING- 
ton tr, NMicholay's Voy. 1.1, 31 b, Desiring him too helpe 
him with a barrell of fresh water, for that theirs began to 
stinke, 1601 SHaks. Twel. NV. tv. ii. 87 Helpe me toa 
Candle, and pen, inke, and paper. 1674 tr. Schef/er's Lap- 
Jand 142, 1 have not met with any one that could help me 
to the exact shape of them. 1708 Swirr Sacram. Test 
Wks. 1755 IL. 1.127, I will help you to enough of them. 
1868 Every Boys’ Ann. viii. (Rtldg.) 138 Not quite as bad 
as the ants, who walked in and helped themselves. 1883 
E. BiackweE i Booth iv. 31 They helped themselves freely 
to the furniture of an uninhabited house. 

8. To serve (a person) with food at a meal. 
Const. Zo. 

1688 Mirce /rench Dict. s.v. Help, Shall 1 help you toa 
piece of Veal? 1711 Appison Sect, No. 119 P 4 He will 
not help himself at Dinner ’till I am served. 1741 RicHarp- 
son Pamela 11. 110 So I carv'd it in a Trice, and helped 
the Ladies. 1762 Gotpsm. Cit. HW. xxxiii, I begged to be 
helped from a piece of beef, 1828 Scorr /. AZ. Perth vi, 
He did not help himself to any food. 1881 C. Gipson 
Heart's Prob, xi, (1884) 171 Maurice. helped himself to a 
bumper of sherry. 

absol. 1888 Besant Fifty Years Ago vii. 121 The host sat 
behind the haunch of mutton, and ‘helped’ with zeal. 

b. ¢ransf. Yo serve, distribute (food) at a meal. 

1805 Emity Crarkx Banks of Douro Il. 191 A goose .. 
which [she] carved and helped to every person that chose to 
have any of it. 1829 Marryar 7’. Mildmay iv, My father 
..was in the very midst of helping his soup. 1876 Brsanr 
& Rice Gold. Butterfly I. 53 There’s a fate in it .. it is 
helped, and must be eaten. 1889 J. K. Jerome 3 Alen in 
Boat 221, 1 want a spoon to help the gravy with. 

9. ‘To succour in some distress or misfortune (cf. 
1b); hence, to deliver, save, set free, relieve (from, 
of); spec. to relieve or cure of a disease, or of some 
evil condition. Obs. or arch. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 110 He ne help him suluen in his muchele 
pine. @1300 Cursor M. 5727 (Gitt.) He helpid baim of pair 
wa. ¢1386 Cuaucer Merch, 7. 1126, I haue yow holpe on 
bothe youre eyen blynde. — Frankl. T, 577 Thanke yow 
lord and lady myn Venus That me han holpen fro my cares 
colde. c¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. vu.6 This helpith whete 
From auntys and fro mys. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s 
Husb. 1. (1586) 15 To use such remedies .. as have holpen 
others of like diseases. 1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 100 Doth 
not Tryacle as well poyson as helpe, if it be taken out of time ? 
1594 Plat Fewell-ho. 111. 59 ‘To helpe beere that beginneth 
to soure. 1683 SALMon Dorox Med 11. 647 Some have been 
helpt of blindness by the use thereof, 1832 Tennyson 
Mariana in South iii, Mother, give me grace To help me 
of my weary load, 1870 — Victim i, Help us from famine 
And plague and strife ! 

O. To relieve or cure (a malady, etc.) ; to re- 
medy, amend, Ods. or arch. 

©950 Lindis/. es Mark ix. 24 Ic gelefo, help un-zeleafful- 
nise minne. 1398 “REVISA Barth. De P. R. 1. iii, (1495) 83 
The Tysyk and Etyk and other suche euylles may vneth be 
holpe by socour of medycynes. ¢1410 HoccLeve Mother of 
God 33 Helpe my distresse. 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. 
vi, All her ill was holpe and remedyed. 1576 BAKER Fewell 
of Health 130 b, This helpeth poysoning and comforteth al 
the members. 1594 PLat Jewell-ho, 11. 72 How to helpe 
smoking Chimnies. 1633 Tveas. Hid. Secrets cv, This 
soveraigne water helpeth the Toothache. 1733 Porr Zss, 
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Man ut. 5t He only knows, And helps, another creature's 

wants and woes. 2 Tennyson Locksley Hall 105 But 

the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour feels. 
b. To mend, repair. Obs. or dial. 

1518 Churchw. Acc. St. Michael Spurriergate, York, For 
helpyng ye sacrynbell at Mary Mawdland alter. 1527 /did., 
Paid for helpyng of Sir Herry surples. 1847-78 HALLIweELt, 
Help, to mend, or repair. 

1l. To remedy, obviate, prevent, cause to be 
otherwise. (With cam, cannot, or some equivalent.) 

In earlier use usually in passive ‘it cannot be helped’, 
later in active with personal subject ‘I cannot help it’ =I 
cannot do anything to remedy or prevent it. . 

1589 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 175 But this last incon- 
venience may bee holpen, as he teacheth afterward, 1591 
Suaxs. Two Gent. 11. i. 241 Cease to lament for that thou 
canst not helpe, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. i. ii. § 7 De- 
ficient they are no doubt .. but the deficience cannot be 
holpen. 1659 D. Pett Jwpr. Sea 40x If so bee that ships 
bee cast away.. it cannot bee helped. 1668 Perys Diary 
18 June, One thing there is..which I fear will touch me; 
but I shall help it, I hope. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 43 P 3 
If other People are not of our Opinion, we can’t help that. 
1865 Trotiore Belton Est. viii. 87 How can I help it that 
I am not a man and able to work for my bread? 1890 
Besant Demoniac v. 60 You do not believe. Well, we can- 
not help that. 7 

b. To prevent oneself from, avoid, refrain from, 
forbear ; to do otherwise than. (With caz, cannot.) 
Usually with v7, sb. (rarely 2z/in.), or 7/ =doing it. 

(For quot. 1894: cf. But C. 7b.) 

1697 in W. S. Perry //ist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 39, I was 
very unwilling to take a Scotch Schoolmaster if I could 
have holpen it. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 155 P 2, I..cannot 
help hearing the improper Discourses. 1741 CuesTerF, Lett. 
(1792) I. Ixxvii. 213 He could not help thinking in verse, 
whether he would or not. 1757 Mrs. E. GrirritH Le/t. 
Henry & Frances (1767) 1. 187, I can’t help frequently to 
haunt and revisit these dear scenes. 1772 H. WALPOLE Last 
Frnis. (1859) 1. 38, I thought he should not offend the King 
if he could help it. 1808 Copsett Pol. Reg. XIII. 528 No 
man can help being a coward or a fool. 1862 CARLYLE 
Fredk, Gt. x. iti. 111. 238 Not one of us could help laughing. 
1865 Kincsiry //erew, II. xvi. 276 He could not help to 
weep and sigh, but yet himself he would not forget. 1883 
Manch., Guard. 22 Oct. 5/6 A few such blunders as these 
could scarcely have been helped. 1894 Hatt Caine AZanam. 
I. ix. 43 She could not help but plague the lad. 

ce. Often erron. with negative omitted (caz in- 
stead of cannot). 

1862 Wuatecy in Gd. Words Aug. 496 In colloquial Jan- 
guage it is common to hear persons say, ‘ I won't do so-and- 
so more than I can help’, meaning, more than I can not 
help. 1864 J. H. Newman Afo/. 25 Your name shall occur 
again as little as I can help, in the course of these pages. 
1879 SpuRGEON Serx7z. X XV. 250, I did not trouble myself 
more than I could help. 1885 Epna LyaLi J Golden Days 
III. xv. 316, I do not believe we shall be at the court more 
than can be helped. 


Help (help), s+. Forms: 1 help, helpe, 2- 
help, (2-7 helpe, 4 heelpe, hilp, hylp, 5 (?) holp, 
6 healpe). [OEF. help = OFris. helpe, OS. helpa 
(MDu. and MLG. hedge, help), OHG. helfa, hilfa 
(MHG. helfe, hilfe), ON. hjalp (Sw., Da. hjelp) :— 
OTeut. *helpd str. fem.; f. stem of he/pan to Hur. 


In OE. the sb. was also str. masc, or neut. (gen. ° 


helpes) and weak fem. (acc. hel~an), ‘The conti- 
nental langs. have also a form from the ablaut- 
grade hulp-, OHG. hulfa, MG. hul/e, OLG. hulpa, 
MDu. hulpe, hulp, Du. hulp, Ger. hiilfe.] 

1. The action of helping; the supplementing of 
action or resources by what makes them more effi- 
cient ; aid, assistance, succour. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1552 Nemne him heado-byrne helpe 
gefremede. 971 Blickl. Hom, 105 Hwa him to hele and 
to helpe and to feorhnere eniras world astaz. c1175 Lamb. 
Hom. 13 3e me penne clepiad and helpes me biddad. a 1225 
Juliana 33 Habbe ich pin anes help. @1300 Cursor M. 
122 Al pis werld, or bis bok blin, Wit cristes help I sal ouer- 
rin. ¢€1380 Wycur Se. Wks. ILI. 28 pou art goon out in 
heelpe of pi folk. c¢1380 S7%~ Herumb. 1030 Wibp pe hilp of 
god almi3t. Zé7d. 3208 Hylp onhemnys none. 1477 Eart 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 7 By whiche ye atteyne helpe of 
the holy gost. 1513 Douctas ne7s vit. ix. heading, 
Evander sendis his son .. in help of Eneas. 1634 Sir ‘T. 
Hersert 7vav, 88 Calling out for helpe. 1712 Appison 
Spect. No, 281 ® 4 By the help of our Glasses [we] discern’d 
in it Millions of little Scars. 1779 Jounson LZ. P., Pope 
Wks. IV. 91 He .. neither went to bed nor rose without 
help. 1849 Macautay /77st. &. ii. I. 208 To learn that the 
princes of the House of Stuart needed his help, and were 
willing to purchase that help by unbounded subserviency. 

b. With aand plural. An act of helping, an aid. 
(Now vare, or merged in sense 2.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23759 His helpes and vr wittes eke. 
c1400 Destr, Troy 7166 All the Troiens ., Helit pere hurt 
men burgh helpis of leches. 1549 CovERDALE, etc. Evasv. 
Par, Fas. 37 Let vs distruste oure owne helpes and the 
helpes of this worlde, 1707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard. 27 
The Helps we have receiv'd from the Microscope. 1775 
Burke Corr. (1844) II. 72, I am perfectly sensible of the 
greatness of the difficulties, and the weakness and fewness 
of the helps. 1883 Stevenson 7veas. Js?. 11. xii, Vl ask 
you, later on, to give us a help. 

+e. At help: inthe quarter for helping, in (our, 
etc.) favour. . 

1602 Suaxs, Havt, 1. ili. 46 The Barke is readie, and the 

winde at helpe. 


2. transf. Any thing or person that affords help ; 
a source or means of assistance; an aid. 


¢893 K. A®trrep Ovos. ut. iifi]. § x (Sweet) 100 Crist is | 


eadmodegra help and ofermodigra fiell, c1230 Hadi Meid. 
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13 Ha is us swide god freond and help. 1340 HAmPoLe Pr. 
Consc. 3586 Four maners of helpes er general. . Pat es to say, 
prayer and fastyng, And almus dede and messyng. 1388 
Wyc utr Gen. ii. 18 It is not good that a man be aloone ; make 
we to hym an help lijk to hym self. 1577 B. Gooce /eves- 
bach’s Hush, 11. (1586) 53 Some require staies and helpes to 
clime by, as Hoppes, Lupines, and Pease. 1586 T. B. La 
Primand, Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) 453 To give him [Adam] a 
wife for a faithfull companion .. and a helpe like unto him- 
selfe. 161r Binte Ps, xlvi. 1 God is our refuge and 
strength: a very present helpe in trouble. 1611 — Acts 
xxvil. 17 They vsed helps, vnder-girding the ship. 1657 M. 
Lawrence Use & Pract. Faith 73 He looks at a meet help 
as a portion promised from God. 1722 De For Relig. 
Courtsh. (1840) 187 A husband will be a sorry help to a 
wife, if he is not a help in the religious part of her life. 1843 
G. Buckte in Fleury’s Eccl. Hist. 11. 80 note, Vheir busi- 
ness is..only to be a decent help to their own sex. 1874 
Brackie Sedf/Cult. 1 Books are no doubt very useful helps 
to knowledge. 

3. A person, or company of persons, whose office 
itistorender help. ‘+a. gez. Assistant ; adjutant. 

c 1280 Gen. & Ex. 340g And ta3te him..Vnder him helpes 
odere don. 1533 BELLENDEN Lzvy v. (1822) 475 To put all 
thare gudis and cariage togidder under ane helpe. 

+b. An ally; AV. allies, auxiliary troops. Ods. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 10803 For hope pat he hade of a helpe 
sone, ¢1450 Merlin 113 Fro hens-forth thei hym deffien 
and his helpes. ¢ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn ii. 197 Wold 
Subyon or not, & all his helpes, the noble lady..was taken, 
oute of his power. 1593 SHAKs. 3 //en. V/, 11. i. 178 Now 
if the helpe of Norfolke, and my selfe.. Will but amount to 
fiue and twenty thousand. y . : 

ce. A person employed to give assistance in 
household or other manual work; in U.S., a hired 
labourer or servant, esp. a domestic servant. 

In U.S. app. originally a person giving temporary or 
occasional assistance: cf. J. R. LowEtt Among my Looks 
Series 1, (1870) 251. 

Lady help, a lady engaged as assistant and companion to 
the mistress of a house. JZother’s help, a young woman 
employed to help in the nursery, but in a position reckoned 
superior to that of a nurse-maid. 

1648 Mass. Col. Rec. Il. 139 (Bartlett) Such of his ser- 
vants and helps as have been employed about y® attendance 
of y® court, 1824 Hxaminer 200/2 The hiring of ‘a help’, 
anglicé a servant,—a word rejected in America. 1830 GALT 
Lawrie T. vu. iii. (1849) 322 At this moment. .the help, or 
maiden servant, came, 1861 ‘T'HAcKERAY our Georges i. 
(1862) 38 Fourteen postillions, nineteen hostlers, thirteen 
helps. 1883 Mew Lng. Frul. Educ. XVII, 54 ‘The Boston 
‘help’ reads Dante while she prepares the succulent pork 
and beans. JZod. Advertisements. Wanted, Lady Help. 
Wanted, Two superior domestic helps to undertake the 
duties of cook and housemaid. Wanted, young girl, as 
useful help. Mother's Help wanted immediately, to assist 
with two children and housework. 

d. The labour of hired persons ; co//ect. the body 
of servants belonging to a farm or household. U.S. 

1817 J. Brappury 7yav. Amer. 318 Ask one of them the 
reason, he replies, ‘I want help’. 1850 LyELL 2nd Visit 
U.S. 11. 303 ‘The lady’s sister.. was obliged to milk the cow 

. such was the scarcity of ‘help’. 1888 Bryce Azer, 
Comm, 111. xciv. 316 How simply the rooms are furnished, 
and how little ‘help’. .is kept. 1896 HowE.is J7zh7. § Exp. 
204 We were seven hundred and fifty at table, and the 
help who served us were three hundred and fifty. 

+4. Avail, boot, good, use. Obs. rare. 

1862 Pirxincton Is. (Parker Soc.) 30 There is no help 
to be disobedient and strive against him, for he will have 
the victory. | : 

+5. Relief, cure, remedy, Ods. exc. as in b. 

c1o0o Sax. Leechd, Il. 262 zif pas fultumas ne syn 
helpe, lat blod ponne. c¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 44 
Sindry opir, at war leile, Throw his schadow gat helpe and 
heile. 1581 Pertiz Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 3 Not 
Aesculapius himself .. can .. give you the least helpe .. so 
long as [etc.]. 16x11 Suaxs. Wint, 7. ut. ii. 223 What’s 
gone, and what’s past helpe Should be past greefe. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer’s Lapland 8 Thir only help against these [winds] 
is to convey themselves into dens and caves. 

b. Means of obviating or avoiding something ; 
in phr. ¢here zs 20 help for 2t=it cannot be helped 
(see HELP v. 11). 

1s8r Petrie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 26 There is no 
helpe in it, but you must settle your selfe to like of such men 
with their imperfections. 1669 Hotper Sfeech (J.), There 
is no help for it, but he must be taught accordingly to 
comply with that faulty way of writing. 1863 Mrs. CartyLe 
Lett. II, 162 It is their way and there is no help for it. 
1887 Fritn Axtodiog. II, v. 112, I was really sorry to dispel 
my old friend’s illusion ; but there was no help for it. 

6. A portion of food served; a ‘helping’. 

1809 Mackin tr. Gi? Blas x. iii, Between every succeeding 
help my servants. . filled our large glasses..with wine, 1873 
Miss ‘THackeray Ws, (1891) I. 124 He asked her for a 
second help of cold pie at luncheon. 

7. attrib. and Comb.,as help-giver, -work ; +help- 
ale [see ALE 3], a rustic festival or merry-making 
in celebration of the completion of some work (e.g. 
haymaking) done with the help of neighbours (0és.). 

1577-87 HoLinsHED Chron. (1807) I. 233 ‘The superfluous 
nuntbers of idle wakes, guilds, fraternities, church-ales, 
*helpe-ales, and soule-ales. 1643 WirHER Campo Muszx 42 
Yea, baser then our Countrey Help-Ales are, 1675 R. 
Fane Let. 19 Apr. (MS.), Going to every feast and help ale 
within five miles round.  c1586 C’tess Pemproke Ps. 
LXXI, iii, O my God, my sole *help-giver. 1855 BrowNninc 
Saul vii, Then I played the *help-tune of our reapers. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 207/t John Chinaman is in force 
here, as everywhere, for all *help-work, 


Helpable (helpab’l), a. rave. [f. Henp v.+ 
ace Capable of being helped or aided. Hence 
Helpabi'lity, capacity of being helped. 


HELPEND. 


1887 E. Gosse in Daily News 10 Mar. 3/3 The first thing 
to be done was to distinguish the helpable from the unhelp- 
able author. 1891 Charity Organis. Rev, Aug. 334 The 
main question was helpability. /ézd., ‘To use the refuges 
for helpable cases. 

Help-ale: see HELP sd. 7. 

+Helpend. Ods. Also 4 -inde. [Substantival 
form of OE. pres. pple. of Hetp v.] A helper. 

971 Blick. Hom. 105 Ealra gasta Nergend, and ealra 
saula Helpend. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 556 ‘God’, he 
seyd, ‘ be mine helpinde !’ 

Helper (he‘lpoz). [f. Hepp v.+-zr1.] 

1. One who (or that which) helps or assists ; 
an auxiliary. (Also with adverbs, as helfer-off-) 

ax1300 /. E. Psalter xxix. 11 [xxx. 10] Laverd mi helper 
made es he. 1382 Wycuir Gew. ii. 20 ‘To Adam forsothe 
was not foundunan helper like hym, 1494 Fasyan Chron. 
I, xcix. (R.), Wherfore the kynge sayd after in game, that 
seynt Martyn was a good helper at nede. 1598 Barret 
Theor. Warres ww. iii, 110 He hath all the officers of the 
regiment for helpers. 160r SuHaAxs. Ad/’s Well 1. iv. 2x It 
hath fated her to be my motiue And helper to a husband. 
1670-98 Lassets Voy. Italy I. 104 Gilding, mosaic work, 
and such like helpers off of bare walls. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng, Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 145 Aust is sometimes called in for 
a helper, and denotes necessity: as,‘ We must speak the 
truth’, 1850 Lyte Hymn, ‘Abide with me’ i, When other 
helpers fail, and comforts flee, Help of the helpless, O abide 

with me, 
' 2. A person employed to assist in some kind of 
work; an assistant ; sfec. a groom’s assistant in a 
stable. 

1686 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. v. (ed. 3) 94 You must have 
two or three Helpers, and..see that they. .rub him dry all 
over. 1731 Gentl. Mag. in Hone Lvery-day Bk. (1827) 11. 
955 One of the helpers in the king’s stables. 1837 DickENs 
Pickw. ix, ‘wo sleepy helpers put the wrong harness on 
the wrong horses. 1851 GREENWELL Coad-tvade Terms 
Northumb. § Durh., Helper 2up,a \ad employed to assist 
the barrowman out of a dip place. 1892 Labour Comi- 
nwission Gloss., Helpers, the persons in the blast furnace 
industry who help the keeper to mould the beds, run the 
metal in, and generally assist at the front of the furnace. 

b. An assistant minister: among the early 
Methodists, and in Scottish churches. Now collog. 

1780 Westey in Your C. Eng. Lett. 232 You seem not well 
to have considered the Rules of a Helper, or the rise of 
Methodism. 1791 — Wks. (1872) VIII. 309 Q. 25.. What 
is the office ofa Helper? A. In the absence of a Minister, 
to feed and guide the flock. 1849 Mrs. OurpHant AZfarg. 
Maitland xii, On that particular Sabbath I can scarce say 
I et much more from Mr. Wallace himself, the helper. 

. LHop-growing. (See quot.) 

1750 W. Exus Mod. Husb, IV. iii. 60 (E. D. S.) The 
common number of [hop] poles to each hill are three, but .. 
some add a fourth, called a helper: this hedfer is a larger 
pole than the rest. 

Hence He‘lper v. trans. (Hop-growing), to sup- 
port with a ‘helper’ (see 3); Helperess (s0nce- 
wd.), a female helper; He‘lpership, the office or 
position of a helper. 

1881 WuiteneAD /Zofs 35 The plants are ‘helpered’ by 
short, slight pieces of old poles up which the bines are 
trained to go. -1886 H. F. Lester Under two Fig Trees 196 
(To) act as a sort of lay helperess. 1893 W. WALLACE Sco?Z. 
Yesterday 178 His successor in the ‘helpership’ had no 
objection to his ‘ Veesiting’. 

+ Helpfellow. 0ds. A companion who renders 
help: a helpmate. 

1549 CoverpaLe Zvasm. Par. 1 Thess. iii. 4 A tried minis- 
ter of God and a helpe felowe of our office. 1571 GoLDING 
Calvin on Ps. \xxiii. 25 As helpfelowes unto God. 


Helpful (he'lpfiil), a. [f. Heup sd. + -Fun.] 
Full of help; having the quality of rendering or 
affording help; useful, serviceable, profitable. a. 
of persons; b. of things. 

¢ 1340 Cursor M. 14395 (Trin.) Her owne lord ful of blis 
re so helpful [eardiex MSS. helpand] was to his. 1382 

yctiF 1 Macc. ii. 21 God be helpful to us. ¢1611 CHAPMAN 
Iliad xu. (R.), But Aiax Telemonius, had many helpfull 
men. 1796 Burke Corr. LV. 404 My friend and kinsman, 
Nagle, who has indeed been very helpful tome. 1858 Mrs. 
Cartyte Let¢. I1. 353 Charlotte is much kinder and he)p- 
fuller than Anne was. 
_b, 1382 Wycuir 1 Macc. iv. 56 Helpful thingis of hery- 
ingis. ¢ 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 77, I holde it helpfful 
that on of us with 3ow be had. 1599 MinsHeu Sf. Gram. 
at Called Verbwm auxiliarium, a helpfull verbe. 1602 
Suaxs. Ham, 1. ii. 39 Heauens make our presence and our 
practises Pleasant and helpfull to him. a@ 1779 WARBURTON 

Wks. UX. iii. (R.), A pursuit or an abhorrence of what is 
helpful or hurtful. 1883 Congregationalist Sept. 729 One 
of the ablest, helpfullest books on the subject. 

Helpfully (he'lpfiili), adv. [f. prec. + -ty2.] 
In a helpful manner; so as to help. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. V1. 271 Two maidens caught her 
helpfully in their arms. 1868 Gro. Exvior SZ, Gifsy v. 358 
Grave white-turbaned Moors Move helpfully. 

Helpfulness (he'lpfiilnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NEsS.] The quality or condition of being helpful. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 11. xvii. (1851) 107 A disability of 
future helpfulnesse, or loyalty, or loving agreement. a@ 1791 
Westey usb, § Wives iii. 1 Wks. 1811 1X. 62 The Effects 
of Nuptial Love are three, Pleasingness, Faithfulness, Help- 
fulness. 1860 TyNDALL G/ac. 11. 439 In a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness, encouragement, and goodwill. 

Helping (he'lpin), v//. 56. [-tve1.] 

1. The action of the verb Hep; help, aid, assis- 
tance, succour, 

ex205 Lay. 23748 Pe heje heueneliche king stonde me an 
helping. _a@1300 Cursor AL. 5304 (Gitt.) Thanck him of his 
gret helping. 1382 Wycuir 1 Cor, xii, 28 Aftirward yertues, 
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aftirward graces of heelingis, helpingis. 1523 Lp. BeRNERS 
Froiss. 1, ecxxxix. 347 [He] wolde make..greatter warre 
then euer he had done before, with the helpynge of the 
bastarde Henry. 1616 Surri. & Marku. Country Parme 
413 But such sweet Apples..stand not in need of hauing 
any sowre Apples mixt with them, to the helping of them 
to make good Cider. 1846 Trencu JVirac. xiii. (1862) 241 
The law of all true helping. 
+b. Use, service, function. Ods. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 26 Per ben pre helpingis of be 
arteries. 1548-77 Vicary Awaz. ii. (1888)'18 The Bone.. 
hath diuers formes.. for the diuersitie of helpings. 

+2. A means of help, an aid; anally. Oés. 

13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 3242 Per-fore ne wonde bou no-bing 
Nou3t for him no his helping. c1380 Sir Feriumb, 1283 
Pou for me schalt don a pyng..And ther-to ben myn help- 
yng. 3555 L. SAuNpeRS in Coverdale Lett. AZart. (1564) 
205 Yea howe all thynges haue bene holpynges vnto vs. 

3. The action of serving food at a meal; concr. 
a portion of food served at one time (= HELP sé. 6). 

1824 Lams Elia Ser. u. Capt. Yackson, Carving could 
not lessen, nor helping diminish it. 1865 ‘TRoLLoreE Belton 
Est. xxiv. 286 There was some little trouble as to the help- 
ing of the fish. 1883 Brsanr AdZ ix Gard. Fair u. 1, 
A pretty fair slice, a large helping. 1893 Q. [Coucu] Dedect. 
Duchy 286 Holding out his plate for a second helping of 
the pasty. 

Helping, ///. a. [f. as prec.+-1NG2.] That 
helps; rendering assistance; helpful; auxiliary. 
(Chiefly in phr. a helping hand.) 

@1300 Cursor M. 29303 Pe sext [case of cursing] es paa 
men .. Pat helpand es to sarazines Gain cristen men. 1389 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 5 Pe forsaide bretherhede shul be helpyng 
ajeins p® rebelle & vnboxhum. c14s0 tr. De Jmitatione 
ui. xlv. 115 It is sone amendid, whan it pleasib be to put 
to an helping honde. 1590 Recorde’s, etc., Gr. Artes (1640) 
370 When time shall fall fit.. you shall not want my helping 
hand. 1705 Stanuore Paraphr. 1. 58 All lend their helping 
hand. 1824 L. Murray Zzg. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 109 Auxiliary 
or helping Verbs, are those by the help of which the English 
verbs are principally conjugated. 1883 S. C. Hay Retro- 
spect II. 3x Ready to hold out a helping hand to those 
whose struggles for fame were just beginning. 1892 Davin- 
son Heb. Gr. 50 The helping vowel between the stem and 
the suffix seems in all cases traceable to z or a. 

Hence He‘lpingly adv. rare. 

1611 Corcr., Sxbsidiairement, subsidiarily, helpingly. 
1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 263/1 Saints..who..watch over 
and guard helpingly sinful men on earth. 


Helpless (he'lplés), a. [f. Hur sd. + -LEss. ] 
1. Destitute of help ; having no assistance from 


others; needy. (Of persons, their condition, etc.) 
c1175 Lamb. Hom. 129 Drihten alesde }ene wrechan. .be 
wes al helples. c12z00 Vices §& Virtues (1888) 23 Dat du 
naked ware and helpleas. c1460 Vowmneley A/yst. (Surtees) 
182, I will not leyf you all helples, as men withoutten freynd. 
1sgo Suaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 158 Hopelesse and helpelesse 
doth Egeon wend. 1694 KerrLeEweE t Comp, Persecuted 141 
Helper of the Helpless... be thou my Fortress, 1715-20 Pore 
Iliad v1. 513 A widow I, an helpless orphan he. 1841 ELrutn- 
stone //ist, Ind. 1.379 Even to their families when they have 
left them in a helpless condition. 
+b. Destitute (of). Ods. 

1362 Lanct. P. P2. A. vit. 83 Olde men and hore, pat 
helples beob of strengbe. @1700 DryveEn (J.), Helpless of 
all that human wants require. 

2. Having no resources in oneself; unable to help 
oneself ; shiftless. (The ordinary current sense.) 

1620 Quarles Div. Poems, Fouah, This naked portraiture 
before thine Eye Is wretched, helplesse man, man born to 
die. 1666 DrypEN Anz. Alivadb, cxxx, One dire shot..Close 
by the board the Prince’s main-mast bore..All three now 
helpless by each other lie. 1807 CrappE Par. Reg. 1. 655 
Strange names our rustics give To helpless infants. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xvi. ILI. 63x Tyrconnel looked on in 
helpless despair. 1871 R. Exvtis Catudlus xvii. 18 Helpless 
as alder Lies, new-fell’d in a ditch. 

3. Affording no help; unavailing, unprofitable. 
(The opposite of helpful.) Now rare. 

1890 SHAKS. Com. Err. i. i. 39 Thou.. With vrging helpe- 
lesse patience would releeue me. 1592 — Ven. & Ad. 604 
As those poor birds that helpless berries saw. 1732 Pore 
Ess. Man 1. 154 A sharp accuser, but a helpless friend. 
1858 Carty_e Predk. Gt. vil. ii. IL. 242 Incondite dateless 
helpless Prussian Books. 

+4, Admitting no remedy; that cannot be helped. 

1g90 SPENSER /’. Q.1. iv. 49 Helplesse hap it booteth not 
to mone, did. vil. 39 Such helpless harmes yts better 
hidden keep. 

Helplessly (helplésli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In a helpless manner; without help or remedy; 
without being able to help oneself. 

1594 Kyp Sf. Trag. 11. Hja, But if he be thus helplesly 
[later edd. haplesly] distract. 1755 in JOHNSON. 1855 
Dickens Left. (1880) I. 404 They all stood looking at it 
helplessly. 1875 Srusps Const, Hisé¢, I. xiv. 71 The king 
was helplessly in debt. 

Helplessness (helplésnés). [f as prec. + 
-ness.] The state or condition of being helpless ; 
want of aid or resource ; inability to help oneself. 

1731 Bamey vol. Il, Helplessness, destituteness of help, 
1742 WarBURTON Wote Pope's Ess. Max ut. 225 (Jod.) From 
their helplessness in distress. 1779-81 Jounson L.P., Milton 
Wks. II. 167 The mind sinks under them in passive helpless- 
ness. 1863 Gro. Exior Romola u. ii, He was in one of his 
most wretched moments of conscious helplessness, 

i aeleE a. Obs. Also 3-5 -lich, 4-6 Sc. 
-lyk(e, 6 Sc. -like, [f. Hep sd.+-L¥1.] Afford- 
ing help; helpful, serviceable. 

a1300 Sarmuni. in E. E. P, (1862. 1 Soch wirkes to wirche 
pe helplich to ure soules be. c1350 Aled. MS. in Archzxol. 

XX. 396 It is helply to the body ageyn venym and 
poysoun, ¢1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks, I. 27 God be helplich 





HELTER-SKELTER. 


to me bat am synful. 1413 Pilg. Sow/e (Caxton 1483) 1v. 
xxxli. 81 The armes of a man ben the moost helpely mem- 
bers. c1sg00 Auchinleck Chron. (Asloan MS.) 56 Ane richt 
gud man and helplyk to the place. 1533 BeLLeNpen Livy 
1, (1822) 36 ‘The favour of Goddis apperit to thame sa sup- 
portabill and helplie in all thair besines. 1553 Q. KENNEDY 
in Wodr, Soc, Msc. (1844) 148 Helplyke to men. 

Helpmate (helpméit). [f. Hxxp sd. or v. + 
Mare; prob, influenced in origin by next.] A 
companion who is a help, or who renders help; an 
assistant, coadjutor, partner, consort. Chiefly ap- 
plied to a wife or husband. 

1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1, 278 The Jesuits. .notable 
Helpmates to the Monks in that kind of Forgery. 1722 
De For Relig. Courtsh. 1. i. (1840) 187 A woman is to be 
a helpmate, and a man is to be the same. 1766 PENNANT 
Zool. (1776) 1. 57 In Minorca the ass and the hog are com- 
mon help-mates, and are yoked together in order to turn up 
the land. 1815 Scort Guy AZ, xliv, She next addressed her 
amiable help-mate, 1849 Macautay //7st. Eg. iii, A wait- 
ing woman was generally considered as the most suitable 
helpmate for a parson. 

Helpmeet (he'lpmzt). [A compound absurdly 
formed by taking the two words he/p meet in Gen. 
ii. 18, 20 (‘an help meet for him’, i.e. a help 
(Hetr sé, 2) suitable for him) as one word. 

Already in the 17th c. the Scripture phrase is found with 
the two words improperly hyphened ; which led the way to 
the use of help-meet, helpmeet, without ‘for him’. But its 
recognition as a ‘word’ is chiefly of the roth c.: it is un- 
known to Johnson, Todd, Richardson, and to Webster 1832. 
In the 17th c. they used more grammatically meet help, 
meet-help: cf. sweet heart, sweetheart.] 

A fitting or suitable helper; a helpmate: usually 
applied to a wife or husband. 

[1382 Wycuir Ge. ii. 18 Make we to hym help like hym 
[1388 an help lijk to hym silf}. Zézd¢. 20 an helper like hym. 
1535 Covern. 7éid. an helpe, to beare him company. 1611 
Bisie 767d. 1 will make him an helpe meet for him (marg. 
Hebry. as before him). 1885 (R.V.) an help meet for (or 
answering to) him.] 

1673 Drypen Marr, a la M.1w.i, If ever woman was a 
help-meet for man, my Spouse is so. 1696 Hedtham’s 
Resolves, etc. On Eccl, 322 An help-meet for man [ed. 1661 
an help meet for man.] 1718 Axtertainer No. 15 ? 6 Socrates 
had the like Number of Helpmeets; and Athenzeus concludes 
it was no Scandal in those Times. 1739 R. Butt tr. Dede- 
kinds’ Grobianus 174 Or on your Help-meet let the Blame 
recoil. 1766 Forpyce Sevm. Vug, Wom. (1767) I. iv. 142 
What..if, hoping to find a help meet, we should wed our 
ruin? 1805 E. pe Acton Nuns of Desert I. 22 Much more 
passed on this subject between Selwyn and his helpmeet. 
1849 CLouGH Amours de Voy. 1. vii. 150 But for Adam there 
is not found an help-meet for him. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shaks, Char. i. 31 His piteous anguish to his help-meet in 
crime—‘ Oh, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife!’ 1870 
FREEMAN (Vora. Cong. (ed. 2) 1. App. 716 No help-meet for 
him is found. 1873 Smites Huguenots Fr. u. ii. (188r) 363 
A true helpmeet for him, young, beautiful, rich, and withal 
virtuous. 188x Lapy Hersert Zdith 19 Mrs. Murray was 
the model of all that is contained in the old-fashioned word 
of ‘help-meet’ to her husband. 

transf. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 249/2 Gutta 
percha .. has .. sufficient specialities to render it a valuable 
help-meet to its elder brother [caoutchouc]. : 

Helpship. sonce-wd, The function or position 
of a ‘help’ (see HELP sé. 3c). 

1715 M. Davirs A then. Brit. 1. 297 Botal, Helpship. 1849 
CartyLe J/isc. (1872) VII. 93 The state of American helpship. 

+Helpster. Ods. rare. [f. Hu.p-rr: see 
-STER.] A female helper. 

a 1400 Prynzer (1891) 113 Godes moder marye .. be to me 
synful wrechche a meeke helpestre in alle bynges. 

+ He'lp-tire. Ods. rave—1. [f. HELP v.] Some- 
thing that helps one who is tired. 

e161r Cuapman Iliad y. 253 My powers are yet entire 
And scorn the help-tire of a horse. 

Helpworthy (he'lpwai1i), a. vave. Worthy 
or deserving of help. 

1889 Mackay-Smitu in Harfer's Mag. Jan. 213/2 Our 
preaching. . fails in helpfulness to helpworthy people. 

+ Helpy,a@. Obs. rare. [f. Henpsd.+-y; if not 
an error for he/fly.] Helpful. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. xcii. 420 (Add, MS.) ‘ Blessyd be god’, 
he saide, ‘and pis helpy lady’. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 
78 Yf ye calle vpon thys moste helpy name Marye. .the fende 
flyeth a waye fro hym. 

Helre(n, obs. forms of ELDER 5d.1 

Helsum, obs. form of HEALSOME a. 

Helt, obs. 3 sing. pres. and pa. t. and pple. of 
HieLtp v. Helt(e, obs, forms of Hix7. 

Helter, -ir, -yr, obs. forms of HALTER sd. 

Helter-skelter (helterskelte1), adv. adj., 
sb., and v. collog. [A jingling expression vaguely 
imitating the hurried clatter of feet rapidly and 
irregularly moved, or of many running feet. 

In its form it resembles Aurry-scurry ; but the latter is a 
jingle upon the intelligible Azzy, while no satisfactory 
explanation of /eZ¢er (other than its echoic suggestiveness) 
has been offered. Cf. also harum-scarum.) 

A. adv, In disordered haste ; confusedly, tumult- 
uously, pell-mell. 

1593 Nasue 4 Left. Confut. 27 Helter skelter, feare no 
colours, course him, trounce him, 1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. IV, 
y. iii, 98 Helter-skelter haue I rode to thee, and tydings do 
I bring. 1598 Frorio, AZ/a vinfusa, pelmell, helterskelter. 
1668 R. L’Estrance Vis. Quev. (1708) 210 All running helter- 
skelter, to and again, like mad. a 1704 _T. Brown Declavt. 
Adverbs Wks. 1730 I. 40 Neither diligently enough, not 
carefully..but helter skelter, slap-dash, confusedly, 1872 
Baker Nile Tribut. xvii. 294 Away we all went, helter 
skelter, through the dry grass. 
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HELVE. 


B. attrib. or adj. Characterized by disorderly 
haste or headlong confusion. 

1785 Span. Nivals 25 "Tis a helter-skelter journey we 
have taken. 1798 CoLertpGE Poems, Mad Ox xv. 89 This 
helter-skelter crowd. 1842S. Lover Handy Andy iii, A wild 
helter-skelter sort of fellow. 1894 A /bion Citizen (Michigan) 
290 Something can be done on the harem-scarem helter- 
skelter plan. 

C. sb. A helter-skelter run or flight. 

1713 C’ress WINCHELSEA Jfisc. Poems 57 Dost think .. 
That, when he proffers Aid and Shelter, Will rudely fall to 
Helter-Skelter? 1851 LonGr. Gold, Leg. v. Foot of Alps, 
Such a helter-skelter of prayers and sins! 1887 T. A. TRot- 
Lore What I remember I. xiii. 266 The helter-skelter that 
ensued. .furnished Paris with laughter for days afterwards. 

+D. vb. trans. Vo throw away or off, in dis- 


ordered haste. Ods. 

1600 Look About Vou xvii. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 436 
Here are two crack’d groats To helter-skelter at some 
vaulting house. 1782 Mrs. E. Brower Geo. Bateman III. 
116 He has helter-skeltered off his horseman’s coat, palmer’s 
weeds, or what not. 

Helter-skelteriness. vare. [f. *helter-sheltery 
+-NESS.] Random hastiness. 

«1849 Por Marginalia Introd., While the picturesqueneéss 
of the numerous pencil-sketches arrested my attention, their 
helter-skelteriness of commentary amused me. 

Helthe, obs. form of H&avra. 

Helue, -uation: see HELLuE, -vATION. 

Helve (helv), 5d. Forms: 1 hielf, helfe, 3 Ovm. 
hellfe, 4-5 hilve, 6 healve, 4— helve. [OE. /zg/fe 
(ylfe, helfe) masc. or neut. :—*halbjo-, corresp. in 
stem to MDu. Aelfn., helve n. and fem., MLG. hedf, 
helven., OUG. halb, halp masc., MHG, half, pl. 
helbe:—OTeut. type *ia/bc- neut., from a root which 
appears also in HALTER.] 

1. A handle of a weapon or tool, as an ax, chisel, 


hammer, ete. 
c897 K. ALLFrED Gregory's Past. xxi. 166 zif..sio acs 
donne awint of dem hielfe. c1ooo Auurric Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 142/21 Manubrium, heeft and helfe. ¢1200 ORMIN 
9948 Patt bulaxess hellfe. ¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 4655 A mayl 
of Ire .. pe hilues lengbe was viij fet. 1497 Naval Acc. 
Hen. VII (1896) 117 Halberdes with blak helves. 1574 R. 
Scor Hop Gard. (1578) 27 Made with a rounde hole to 
receive a helue like to the helue of a Mattock. 1598 Barret 
Theor. Warres Vv. iii. 134 ‘These iron tooles are to haue 
handles, and healues. 1 F. Grevit Mustapha ui. ii, 
Vile Caine! that (like the Axe) do’st goe about, To cut 
thy selfe an helve to weare thee out. 1785 H. MarsHatt in 
Darlington AZenz. (1849) 544 By twisting a withe of Hickory 
round the stone, they make a helve, and so cut and bruised 
the bark round the trees. 1831 J. HoLtann Manuf. Metal 
I. 85 The shaft or helve is nine feet in length. 
b. Phrases. 70 throw the helve after the hatchet : 
after losing or risking so much, to risk all that is 


left ; to go the whole length regardless of loss or 


damage. Also, by confusion, Zo throw the hatchet 
after the helve. To put the ax in the helve: see 
Ax 56.1 5, 


1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 80 Here I sende thaxe after 
the helue awaie. 1577-87 Hotinsuep Chron. (1807-8) IV. 
338 Rather throw the helve after the hatchet, and leave 
your ruines to be repared by your prince. @1610 Hratry 
Theophrastus (1636) 59 Wel come on, hatchet after helve, 
Ile even loose this too, 1685 Corton tr. Montaigne (1711) 
222, I abandon myself through despair .. and as the saying 
is, throw the Helve after the Hatchet. 1824 Scorr S¢%, 
Ronan’s xxvi, Monsieur Martigny will be too much heart- 
broken to make further fight, but will e’en throw helve after 
hatchet, 

2. (Also helve-hammer.) A tilt-hammer, the helve 
of which oscillates on bearings, so that it is raised 
by a cam carried by a revolving shaft, and falls by 
its own weight. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Helve-hammer. 1879 Cas- 
sells Techn. Educ. 1, 410 Before the introduction of Nas- 
myth’s patent, the only assistance which steam had given 
to human labour in forging was the helve or tilt-hammer .. 
It is..a lever of the first order. 188x Raymonp A/ining 
Gloss., Helve, a _lift-hammer for forging blooms. 1894 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 422 The helve-hammer and the trip- 
hammer are essentially the same—each consists of a heavy 
head attached to a beam mounted on gudgeons, which is 
lifted at..intervals by a cam carried by a revolving shaft. 

Helve, v. Now vare. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. 
To furnish or fit with a helve. 

61440 Promp. Parv. 235/1 Helvyn, or heftyn, manubrio. 
1542 MS. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp., Canterb., For helving the 
mattok jd. 1633 T. James Voy. 66 The 2 hatchets to be 
new helu’d. 186 Lowe. P.-§-S. Rebell. Prose Wks. 1890 
V. 78 To edge it with plan and helve it with direction, 

Helve, obs. form of Har sd. 

+ Helvenac, a. Ols. [ad. L. helvenacus pale 
yellow, yellowish, f. he/vus light bay.] Applied 
to a kind of grape (obs. F. elvenague Cotgr.). 

1601 Hortann Pliny Il. 154 Vhe wines made of the 
Heluenake grapes. 

Helvendel, var. of HALFENDEAL, Obs. 

Helver (he'lvoz). [f. Hetve.] ‘In mining, 
the handle or helve of a tool’ (Annandale), 

Helvetian (helvifiin), a.and sd. [f. Helvitia 
(sc. ¢evva) ancient name of Switzerland, f. L, //e/- 
veltus pertaining to the Helvétii, a people of the 
ancient Gallia Lugdunensis. Cf. F. He/vétien.] 

A. adj. a. Pertaining to the ancient Helvetii. 
b. Pertaining to Helvetia or Switzerland ; Swiss. 
1559 W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 57 margin, Hel- 
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vetian miles. 1g91 Sy_vester Jury 375 Th’ Helvetian Bands 
alone, Loth to disgrace their ancient valour known. c 1645 
Howe tt Lett. (1650) I. 345 Some embracing the Waldensian 
..and some the Helvetian confession. 1842 Penny Cyci. 
XXIII. 427/2 The 21st legion .. appropriated to its own 
use certain moneys destined to pay the Helvetian garrison. 
B. sé. a. One of the ancient Helvetii. b. An 
inhabitant of Helvetia or Switzerland ; a Swiss. 

1593 Bacchus Bountie in Hari. Misc. (1809) 11. 308 He 
came from Friburgum, an Helvetian. 1842 Peumy Cycd. 
XXIII. 427/2 The Helvetians appear for the first time in 
history about 110 B. c. 

Helvetic (helvetik), a. and sd. [ad. L. Hel- 
vetic-us, f. Helvétia (see prec.). Cf. F. Helvétique.] 

A. adj. Helvetian, Swiss. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4399/2 The whole Helvetick Body 
think fit to stand upon their Guard on this Occasion. 171% 
C. M. Lett. to Curat 71 The Church of Geneva and the 
Helvetick Church. 1727-51 Cuambers Cyc/. s.v., The Hel- 
vetic body comprehends the republic of Switzerland, con- 
sisting of thirteen cantons, which make so many particular 
commonwealths. 17.. Hopkins in Bancroft Hzst. U.S. 
(1876) V. ii. 351 The German body votes by states; so does 
the Helvetic; so does the Belgic. 

B, sé. A Swiss Protestant ; a Zwinglian. 

Helvidian. [f. He/vidius, who lived in Rome 
in the fourth century.] One of a sect who denied 


the perpetual virginity of the mother of Jesus. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycé. s.v., The Helvidians are called, 
by the Greeks, Antidicomarianites. 

Helvin, -ine (he'lvin). AZ. [mod. (Werner, 
1817) f. L. helvus light bay + -1n.] A honey-yellow 
or greenish silicate of glucinum and manganese, 
occurring in regular tetrahedral crystals. 

1818 T. THomson Ann. Philos. XI. 311 Helvin .. was 
discovered in..Saxony. 1849 J. Nicon A777. 234 Helvine 
occurs at Schwarzenberg ..in beds in gneiss. 1865-72 
Warts Dict. Chem. IL. 141 Helvin affords the only known 
example of a native compound of a silicate with a sulphide, 


+ Helvine, a. Obs. Also 7 ervon. helvian. 
fad. L. helvin-us yellowish (helvinum vinum 
Pliny) f. Aelvus light bay.] Applied to some kind 
of wine: cf. Hrivenac. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny I, 411 The Eugenian Vines, and the 


smaller Heluine. 1623 Cocxeram, Heluian wine, Claret 
wine, 

Helvite (helvoit). Av. [f. as Henvin + -rru.] 
= HELVIN. 

1868 Dana A/7n. (ed. 5) 264 Helvite. 1877 Watts /ownes’ 
Chent, (ed. 12) 1. 394 This somewhat rare metal [beryllium] 
occurs as a silicate. .in beryl, emerald, euclase, leucophane, 
helvite, and several varieties of gadolinite. 

Hely, obs. form of Hicuiy, Hory. 

Helynge, var. ELencr a. Ods., tedious, dreary. 

Hem (hem), 5.1 Also 4 hemm, hemn, 4-5 
heme, 4-7 hemme, 6 hembe. [OE. hem(m, 
recorded in one vocabulary, and not found in the 
other older Teutonic langs.; but NFris. has heam 
‘hem, edge, border’, and Fris.a dim. Aamel. App. 
from the same root as Ham sé.2, and NorthGer. 
hamm enclosure ; the radical sense being ‘ border ’.] 

1. The border or edging of a piece of cloth or 
article of apparel. In earlier times including a 
fringe or other marginal trimming. 

c1ooo /Etrric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 125/13 Limbus, 
stemning, wed hem. a@1300 Cursor M, 21136 Qua rin moght 
titest on his hemm [7%7. who my3te furste touche his hem]. 
13.- Guy Warw.(A.) 3664 Men mi3t wade ouer be scho hem 
In be blod pat of hemkem. ¢1380 Wycuir Sev. Sel. Wks. 
I. so lf y rece hemn of pe cote of Jesus. 1382 — Deut. 
xxii. 12 Litil cordis in the hemmes thow shalt make bi foure 
corners of thi mantil. — A/a¢t. xxiii. 5 Thei alargen her 
filateries..and magnyfie hemmys. 1483 Cath. Angé. 182/2 
Hem (A, hemmes), /vbria, limbus, limbulus, lacinia, ora. 
€ 1515 Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy Soc.) 2 As sone as the hemme 
is tore The sho is lost for euer more. 1553 Enen Treat. Newe 
Ind. (Arb.) 14 Ye hemme or edge of his cloke is beset with 
all maner of..lewelles. 1833 Hr. Martineau 3 Ages iii. 85 
‘The country was chalky, and whitened the hems of her petti- 
coats, 1846 Trencu AZzrac. vii. (1862) 194 This hem, or blue 
fringe on the borders of the garment, was put there by divine 
command, 4 A 

+b. By extension: the skirt of a tunic or gown. 

c 1205 Lay. 4995 Heo nom hire on anne curtel.. Hire hem 
heo up iteh. c1275 Luue Ron 167 in O. EZ. Misc. 98 Pe 
hwile pu hyne [mayden-hod] witest vnder pine hemme 
ert swetture pan eny spis. 14.. Vom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
ey 8 Hoc gremium, a heme. 

. spec. (in current use). A border made on a 
piece of cloth by doubling or turning in the edge 
itself, and sewing it down, so as to strengthen it or 
prevent ravelling, as in a handkerchief or a table- 
cloth ; a piece of hemming. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 141 The eeper side of the leaf, that 
by a kind of hem or doubling of the leaf appears on this 
side. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 201, I took 
the Hem of a Piece of.. Linen. 1758 Jounson /d/er No. 13 
? 10 Molly asked me the other day whether /ve/and was in 
vance, and was ordered by her mother to mend her hem. 
1842 Father Oswald 145, 1 .. wear Spectacles .. only when 
I am doing open hem by candlelight. 1877 Bryant Poems, 
Song of Sower v, By whom the busy thread, Along the 
garment’s even hem And -yinding seam is led. 

+ 3. The edge, border, rim, margin of anything. 

c1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 25 Swo dizeliche [he] hit al dihte 
pat on elche feinge is hem onsene, 13.. 4. £. Addit. P. A. 
1000 Iasper hy3t be fyrst gemme ., He glente grene in 
lowest hemme., ?a 1400 Morte Arth. 1648 Hovande one 
hye waye by be holte hemmes, 1607 Suaxs. Zion Vv. iv. 
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66 ‘Timon is dead, Entomb’d vpon the very hemme o’ th’ 
Sea. 1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk & Selv. 82 Imagine we now 
two Angels .. over against each other, in the hem or rim of 
the world. 

Jig. 1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Hen. IV, ccclxxxvii, The 
Refractions of his Spirit Gild Only the Hemme of Life. 
1878 BrowninG La Saisiaz 39 Knowledge stands on my 
experience : all outside its narrow hem, Free surmise may 
sport and welcome ! 

4. In technical uses: +a. A socket at the head 
of a still or the end of a length of pipe, etc., which 
serves to receive the end of a tube or pipe. Ods. 
b. The partition which divides the hearth from 
the fireplace in a reverberatory furnace; the fire- 
bridge. ¢. The outer edge of a millstone. d. 
Archit. See quot. 1823. : 

1559 Morwync Lvonym. 53 A blynde limbek is that which 
hath no nose nor beake, nor limbe or hembe. 1693 G. 
Pootey in Phil. Trans. XVIL. 676 A Hearth..divided from 
the Oven it self by a Hem or Partition made open at the 
top. 41710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Hem, The Ovens 
wherein..Calamine is baked, have..a Partition open at the 
Top, by which the Flame passes over, and so.. bakes the 
Calamine, This partition is called the Hem, x12 J. 
James tr. Le Blona’s Gardening 195 The Joint [of a pipe] 
which is made with a Hem, or Collar is secured with Mas- 
tick and Hemp. 1802 7vans. Soc.. Arts XX. 275 Each 
millstone is..eleven inches thick in the hem, and thirteen 
at the eye, 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 586 Hem, 
the projecting and spiral parts of the Ionic capital. 

Hem (h’m, hem), z#¢. and sb. Also 6-7 hemme. 
8 hemm, 9 h’m, [A vocalized representation of 
the sound made in clearing the throat with a slight 
effort, consisting in a guttural or glottal aspiration 
followed by nasal murmur with the lips closed, 
more closely represented by 4m or /’m. In spon- 
taneous utterance, the actual sound is used ; but, in 
reading, even the interjection is usually pronounced | 
hem, as the sb. and yb. regularly are. See also 
Aurm, Hum.] 

A. int, An interjectional utterance like a slight 
half cough, used to attract attention, give warning, 
or express doubt or hesitation. Also used to re- 
present the slight clearing of the throat of a hesi- 
tating or non-plussed speaker. 

1526 SKELTon Magny/. 213 Hem, syr, yet beware of Had 
I wyste! a@1536 Calisto § Melib. Bjb, Now forward now 
mume now hem. 1550 CrowLey E/igv. 260 When he mette 
his frendes, than woulde he saye but, hem. 1552 HuLoert, 
Hemme, a note of blamynge, disdeynynge, marueylynge, 
shewynge, or of taciturnitye. 1600 SuHaxs. A. ¥. L. 1. iii. 
20 Cel. Hem them away. es. I would try if I could cry 
hem, and haue him. 1614 Beaum. & FL. Wit at Sev. 
Weap.1. ii, Oldc. Sed quod est tibi nomen ?..?7zs. Hem, 
hem. Witty, He’s dry; he hems; On quickly. 1763 C. 
Jounston Reverie II, 151 Hem! ahem! In the first place, 
said he, clearing his voice. 1855 Dickens Dorrit 1. viii, 
Gardens are—hem—are not accessible to me. 

B. sd. The utterance of this sound; the sound 
itself as a fact. 

1547 Boorve Brev. Health \xxi. 20 After every sygh 
make an hem, or cough after it, and use myrth and mery 
company. 1658 Sir R. Tempe in 5th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 172/t My friend heard them all give a ‘general 
hemme after Goffe’s speech in token of satisfaction. 1679 
Jones in 7yials Green, etc. Murder Sir E. Godfrey 10 
Whenever a man should come before and make an hem, it 
should be a sign to Berry to openthe Gate. 1712 AppIsoN 
Spect. No. 269 P 3 My friend .. is not a little pleased with 
any one who takes notice of the strength which he still 
exerts in his morning hemms. 1824 Miss Ferrier /xher. 
vii, Lord R.’s air, looks, manners, hems, all portented a 
story. 1848 C. Bronte ¥. Zyre xviii, I heard a hem close 
at my elbow. 

+ Hem, ’em (ém), fers. pron., 37d pl., dat.-acc. 
Yorms: see below. [1. Originally OF. Aim, hiom, 
heont, dat. pl. in all genders ofe Hr, = OF ris. him 
(iam), MDu. hem, him, hom, dat. ; hem, him, acc. 
(Cf. Goth., OHG., OS. zz in same sense.) 2. In 
loth ec. Azm, heont began in north midl. dial. to be 
substituted for the acc. pl. Hi, Aza, etc. ; by 1150 the 
dative had quite supplanted the accusative in mid]. 
dial., and was encroaching on it in south., and by 
1350 hem had supplanted Az in south. also, the 
dative and accusative being thus identified under the 
formhem. (Cf.the historyof Him,Mx.) 3. Intoth 
c. we see Jém dat. pl. of the demonstrative THat, 
THE, sometimes used in the north instead of Aim, 
heom (perhaps as more emphatic); by 1200 we 
find Jeggmt, Jeym (from ON. Jetm =OE. Jem, fim) 
beside Aemm in Ormin (north midl.); and Jacm, 
thaim, was the regular northern ME. form. In 
15th c. ¢heym and hem are both used by Caxton, 
as more and less emphatic. After 1500 them is 
the standard form, hem (usually written ’evz) sur- 
viving only as a subordinate weak form, chiefly 
colloquial, in which capacity it is still used in the 
south (see ’EM). In the 13th c. hem was some- 
times combined as -#z with another pronoun, as 
hem = he’em, him = hi hem; and in 14th c. was 
appended to vbs. as sedem, identical with modern 
send emt. In some s.w. dialects, them has not yet 
displaced hem, ’em but in the north no trace of 
hem has been left for 700 years. See also HeMEN.] 
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A, Forms. 

a. 1 him, hiom, 1-4 heom, hym, 3-4 him. 8B. 
2-5hom. yy. 2-5 ham, (3-4 3am). 6. 2-7 hem, 
(3 Orm. hemm, 6-7 ’hem). ¢. 3-4 huem. (. 
3-7 am, 3-5 -em, 7— em, ’em (um). 

a. c825 Vesp. Psalter cvifi]. 5 Sawul heara in him 
asprong. agoo O. £, Chron. an. 866 Hie him frip namon 
(Laud MS. hi heom wid frid zenamon]. c 1000 Psalms 
(Cott.) 1. 57 (Gr.) pact hio cerrende Criste herdon and hiom 
lif mid be langsum begeton. c1o000o Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxii. 
29 Da andswarode se helend hym [Lindis¥. him, Rushw. 
to heom, Hatt. heom]. c1000 Nicodemus xii, Da com 
he to hym beer peer hiz heora zesomnunga heefdon and cweepb 
tohym. Hu come ge hyder? a@ 10g0 O. Z£. Chron. (MS. C.) 
an. 1016 Hi gislas him betwynan sealdon [Laud MS, (1123) 
heom betweonan]. did. an. 1020 Maneza bisceopas mid 
heom. a@x2g0 Owl §& Night. 1517 Mid heom pu holdest, 
and heom biwerest. 1258 Pvoclan. Hen. IT, Alle oper be 
moare dzl of heom. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 
1470 Coryneus..meintened hym [v.7. bam] in pes & were. 
¢ 1340 Cursor M, 2734 (Trin.) Abraham led him [v.7~. bam, 
baim, ham] inwey. /é¢d. 16810 (Laud) They comyn as he 
hym [v.xr, pam, baim, hem] bad. ¢ 1380 Stix Feruinb. 4995 
Pus barouns by-gunne hym panne to doute. 

B. cx175 Lamb, Hon. 77 Pet hwile ne studed hom 
nawiht. cx1z0g Lay. 21177 Nu fusen-we hom to [c 1275 to 
heom]. ¢1440 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 425 Take raw 30lkes 
ofeyren and bete hom wel. ?¢1475 Hunt. /are 82 Sum 
of hom had no taylys. 

y. ¢€2175 Lamb, Hom. 44 Ic ham 3eue reste. 
Lay. 1989 Neb him he 3am [c 1205 heom] lende. 
SHorEHAM 135 Manye of ham. c¢ 1380 Sir Lerumb. 2650 
Somme of 3am. c1q425 Seven Sag, (P.) 310 Saye that I 
ham gretyng sende. 

6. a1131 O. £. Chron. an. 1123 Pa bed se cyng heom pet 
hi scoldon cesen hem erce biscop. c¢1z00 Ormin 150 Itt 
turrnebp hemm till sinne. ¢ 1386 CuHaucer Prol. 379 A 
Cook they hadde with hem. cx1g400 Aol. Loll. 11 If 
money or sum ober ping be 3euen to hem. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal. May 27 Tho to the greene Wood they speeden 
hem all. 1598 B. Jonson Zv. Man. in Hum. Prol., 
Except we make ’hem such. 1616-61 Hotypay Persius 
323 To stuff Vhy swelling cheeks, to break hem with a 
puff. 166z Marvett Corr. xxix. Wks. 1872-5 Il. 70 The 
mayor and alderman or any six of hem. 

€. ¢1300 Prov. Hending xxxv.in Salomon § S., etc. (1848) 
279 Of pi soule huem ys ebe. @1310 in Wright Lyric P. 
106 Me knelede huem by-fore. @ 1327 Pod. Songs (Camden) 
237 The devel huem afretye! a1q400 Geste K. Horn 54 in 
Ritson A/etr. Rom. (Matz.), Huem wes ful wo. 

¢. cx200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 57 Ex panne he hem forlete, 
and shewe em his prest. 
[ex1z05 heom] axede read. c1340 Cursor AZ. 5758 (Fairf.), 
I am pine eldres god.. For I am [v.xr. bam, paim, hem] led. 
c 1380 Sir Hernmb, 3065 Pan pus doppepers of fraunce 
torndem to pat ferde. /éid. 3098 Per na ascapedem non. 
¢ 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 20 Take Rys, and wasshem clene. 
1605 CuapmMAn Add Fooles Plays 1873 I. 136 Goe Dame, 
conduct-am in. 1685 in Bagford Ball. (1878) App., They 
having Money, she’d ease’um. 1692 WASHINGTON J7/i/ton’s 
Def. Pop. M’s. Wks. 1738 I. 485 You have deserved well of 
‘em. 1711 J. GreeNwoop £xg. Gram, 67 Q. Have all 
Languages the Articles? dA. No: For the Latin is with- 
out ’em. 1832 Tennyson Death of Old Year ii, The New- 
year will take ‘em away. 1863 Barnes Dorset Dial. 22 
* Da seem to em, that we be under em,’ 

_  B. Signification, ° 

1, Dative. (To) them, (Lat. 27s, Ger. zhnen.) 

a8s5 O. E£. Chron. an, 755 Pa cuedon hie bet him [Lad 
MS. heom} neniz mez leofra nzre bonne hiera hlaford. 
a3154 lid. (Laud MS.) an. 1140 AXfre pe mare he iaf 
heom, be werse hi weron him. a 1z00 Moral Ode 388 Wel 
themis. c¢ 1340 Cursor M. 26 (Fairf.) pe binges pat ham likes 
best. 1387 PRevisa zgder (Rolls) I. 235 Hem semede bat 
pe legges were to feble. c14z0 Chron. Vilod. 359 FYor3zeeve 
hem pat gret mysdede. did. 905 He for3zaffhithom. 1460 
Carcrave Chro. 122 He acorded with them to pay hem 
3erely x thousand pound. 1599 [see ’EM]. 

b. Governed by preg. Them. (With many 
prepositions the dative is original, but in others it 
answers to an OE. accusative, as in 2, with which 
it is now classed as a simple objective. ) 

cgoo Fuliana 8t in Exeter Bk., Ic are xt him efre finde. 
a31175 Cott. Hom. 219 Pa be-com godes grama ofer ham 
alle. c1200 Trin. Coll. Homt. 121 Mildheorte is ure louerd 
.. toz3enes heom. c¢1300 Harrow. Hell 132 Moni of hem. 
c1340 Cursor M.8118(Trin.) He helde hem to hem for to kis. 
1417 £. £. Wills (1882) 27 Atte be value of xx. li. amonge 
hame. 1426 AupELAy Pees 1 Fore hom that here serven 
the fynd. 1485 Caxton Paris §& V.12 For eyther of hem 
mayntened. 1661 [see A. 6]. 1672-1750 [see ’EM]. 

2. Accusative. Them. (L. cos, eas, ea, Ger. sie.) 

c975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. ii. 8 Sendende heom (Ags. G. 
hi, //att. hye] to bethlem. /ézd. xx. 32 And cliopade heom 
[Lindisf. ceigde hia; Ags. G. clypode hiz; Hatt. clypede 
hyo]. a1131 O. E. Chron. an. 1124 And brohton hem to pone 
kinge. c1175 Lamb. Hom.17 Hit is riht pet me hemspille. 
a1225 Aucr. RK. 8 Eueriche mon ham mot nede holden. 
c1340 Cursor M. 3968 (Fairf.) He dalt ham [v.7r. pam, 
paim, hem] in twyn. ¢1394 P. PZ. Crede 96 Let hem 
forp pasen, € 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 1. 37 Take Perys, 
& sepe ham, & Pike ham & stampe ham, & draw hem porw 
astraynoure. 1477 Paston Lett. No. 807 I1J. 211 Ye chal 
not leke wel be them whan ye see hem. 1605 Marston, 
etc. Eastw. Ho ut. ii, They goe forth on holydayes and 
gather ’hem by the Sea-shore. 1702-1868 [see ’Em]. 

3. Reflexive and Reciprocal Pron. (dat. and ace.) 
Themselves, to themselves ; (to) each other. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark i. 27 Hi betwux him cwaedon [c 950 
Lindisf. bituih him. c1160 Hatton hyo be-tweoxe heom 
cewaden]. axr75 Cott. Hot. 225 Pa cweden hi betwxe ham 
pat hi woldan. c1z00 Ormin 13736 be33 babe hemm hidden. 
1380 Wyciir Se/, Wks. III. 121 Men pat ben ypocritis 
hyen hom in holynes. c¢1430 Freemasonry 7 A cownsel 
togeder they cowthe hem take. c1450 Merlin 149 Yef thei 
sholde hem arme, 1579 [see A. 8]. 


€1275 
c€ 1315 


1275 Lay. 11549 [Pe] king am - 
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Hence, +Hems (i.e. ¢hem’s: so MDu. hems = 
hare, haer) =their, their own. Ods. rare. 

c1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. \wiii. lf. 113 (Gibbs MS.) To 
putte awey fro here hertes alle manere..of mysbeleue to 
bobe hems [v. 77. thayre, theyrs] and oure grete profyte. 

Hem, v.! Also 5 hemne, 5~7 hemme, hemm, 
7hemb. [f. Hem sd.1 Not known before 15th c. 
Sense 3 is usually taken to be the same word, though 
this is not certain. Quot. 1583 approaches the 
sense of Ger. hemmen.] 

1. trans. Yo edge or border (a garment or cloth) ; 
to decorate with a border, fringe, or the like. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 235/2 Hemmyn garmentys, Zivzbo, 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 599/25 Orare, to hemny. 
1486 Bh. St. Albans, Her. Dja, Here folowis an odir cros 
hemytorborderit. c1g40 Piler. 7.175in Vhynne’s Animadv. 
(1865) App. i. 82 With a blak fryng hemyd al about. 1548 
Upatt Erasm. Par. Luke vi. (R.), Walkyng vp and downe 
in hys habite garded or hemmed with hys brode phylac- 
teries. 1590 Spenser 7. Q. 11. iii, 26 All the skirt about 
Was hemd with golden fringe. 1666 J. Davies /isé. 
Caribby [sles 114 The ends of the sleeves..and the bottom 
of it are hemm’d in with a very thin black skin. 

2, To turn in and sew down the edge of (a piece 
of stuff). z¢r. To do the particular kind of sew- 
ing which is used in this operation. 

1530 Patscr. 583/1, I hemmeashyrte ora smocke.. Hemme 
my kercher, I praye you. 1758 Jounson /d/er No. 15 P2 
She is... hemming a towel. 1775 — in Boswe// 14 Apr., A 
man would not submit to learn to hem a ruffle, of his wife, 
or his wife’s maid. a@1845 Hoop /’1 not a single Man iv, 
One used to stitch a collar then, Another hemmed a frill. 
1875 Plain Needlework 13 These pieces should be hemmed 
on each side, thus making twelve yards of hemming. 

intr. 1867 TRoLLore Chron. Barset I. xxiii. 194 [She] sat 
..hemming diligently at certain articles of clothing. 

Jig. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 202 The contexture 
of this Discourse will..be the less subject to ravel out, if 
I hem it with the Speech of our learned.. Annotator, 

3. To confine or bound by an environment of any 
kind; to enclose, shut in, limit, restrain, imprison. 
Now rarely without advb. extension, most usually 
zn, also about, round, up; henr out, to shut out. 

1538 Leranp /¢iz. III. 23 A Creeke of Salt Water.. 
hemmith ina peace of Mr. Reskymer’s Parke, 1580 SIDNEY 
Ps. v. v, Thy work it is such men safe in to hemm With 
kindest care. 1583 STANyHURST -4/weZs, etc. (Arb.) 135 
The northern frostye gale hemd the riuer. 1594 MarLtowe 
& Nasue Dido u. 1, His band of Myrmidons .. which 
hemm’d me about. 1640 G. Sanpys Christ's Pass. Ul. 
259 Late hemb’d with Auditors whose store Incumbred the 
too-narrow Shore. 1667 Mitton P, L. 1v. 979 Th’ Angelic 
Squadron..began to hemm him round With ported Spears. 
1697 Drypen nei 1v. 55 On ev'ry side .. hemm’d with 
warlike Foes, 1788 Cowrrer Corr. (1824) II, 150 You will 
find it pleasant .. at least not to be hemmed around by 
business. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge \xii, The angle of 
the wall into which I had hemmed him back. 1876 R. F. 
Burton Gorilla L. 1. 166 The tall black trees which hem 
inthe village. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 133 The Cartha- 
ginians were.. hemmed up in the north-western corner of the 


island. ; 
Hem, v.2 [f Hem zxz.] 


1. intr. To utter the sound described under Hum 
znt.; to give a short sharp cough as a signal, ete. ; 
to clear the throat; to stammer or hesitate in 
speech; to express disapproval of a speaker by 
factitious coughing. 

1470-85 [see Hemmine vdd. 50.2]. 1530 PALtscR. 583/1, 
I hemme, I coughe, 7e ¢owsse. Whan you here me hemme, 
than come, 1553 T. Witson fet. 62 Hackyng and 
hemmyng as though our wittes and our senses were a woll 
gatheryng. 1602 Suaxs. am. 1. v. 5 She speaks much 
of her father.. and hems and beats her heart. a@ 1612 
Harincton Zfigr. 1. xxv. (R.), His tongue so vainly did 
and idly chatter, The people nought but hem, and cough, 
and spatter. 1679 77ials Green, etc. Murder Sir E. Godfrey 
1g Some body hem’d, and that was the Sign. 1710 AppIson 
Tatler No. 155 #2, I heard some body at a Distance hem- 
ming after me. 1748 RicHArpson Clarissa (1811) I. 103, 
I arose; the man hemming up for a speech, rising, and 
beginning to set his splay feet..in an approaching posture. 
1848 C. Bronte ¥ Lyre xx, Jane, if any one is about, 
come to the foot of the stairs and hem. 

b. In combination, as hem and hawk, hem and 
haw, hem and ha. Cf. hum and haw, Hem v. 

1580 Banincton Zr. Lora’s Prayer (1596) 61 Wee gape 
and we yawne, we hem and we hawke. 1604 [see HA v.]. 
1786 Map. D’Arsiay Ze?t. 16 Oct., I hemmed and hawed 
— but the Queen stopped reading. 1833 Marryat P. 
Simple \xi, You would have done better, to have hemmed 
or hawed, so as to let your officers know that you were 
present. 1855 THaAckeray Newcomes Il. 285 The old 
Colonel..hems and hahs, and repeats himself a good deal. 

+2. trans. To utter or read owt or over with fre- 
quent hems or coughs. /em i: to throw in or 
interject with a hem. Ods. ‘ 

1553 I. Witson Ret. 117 b, Some coughes at euery 
woorde. Somehemmesitout. 1567 R. Epwarps Damon & 
Pythias in Hazl. Dodsley VV. 69 Then follow me, and hem 
inaword nowand then. @1693 Urqunart Nabde/ais ut. xv. 
128 Their Matines were hem’d over only with three Lessons. 

3. To remove, clear away with a hem or cough. 
Also fig. 

1600 Saks, A. Y. L.1. iii. 19 Ros, These burs are in my 
heart. Ce¢, Hemthem away. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray 
Fam, 111.201 Emma. .tried in vain to hem away a rising sigh. 

Hence He‘mming ///. a. 

1606 Choice, Chance, etc. in Brit, Bibi. (1812) 11. 559 nole, 
Made him witha hemming sigh, ilfauouredly sing the ballad. 

Hem, obs. by-form of Homu; var. Hut prov. 





HEMERALOPIA. 


Hem, Sc. var. HAmE 2, 

1808-18 JAmiESON, /7ewz,a horse-collar, 1847-8 H. Miter 
first lmpr. v.73 Not a piece of hem-mounting or trace- 
chain, not a cart-axle or wheel-rim, was secure. 

Hema-, Hemato-, variant spelling of Hama-, 
HMAtTo-, q.v.: common in U.S., less frequent in 
Great Britain, exc. in the commercial spelling of 
Hematite (see Hamar). 

Hemantick, -ik, obs. forms of HEEMANTIC. 

Hematist, obs. var. of AMETHYS?. 

1638 Sir I. Herserr 7rav. (ed. 2) 108 Calcedons, Hema- 
tists, Pearl. 

Hemble: see HEMEL. 

+ Heme, sd. Obs. rare. [perh. a deriv. of OF. 
ham Home; cf. next.] ? A man; ?a householder. 

a1250 Owl §& Night. 1115 For children gromes heme and 
hine Hipencheballe of pire pine. @ 1327 Pod. Songs (Camden) 
156 An heme in an herygoud with honginde sleven. 

+ Heme, a. Obs. rare. [2 f. hdm Home.) ? Fit- 
ting, suitable, agreeable. 

@ 1310 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 32 In rude were roo with 
hem roune, That he mihte henten ase him were heme. 

So He'mely aiv., ? fittingly, fitly. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 1852 While he hit hade hemely 
halched aboute. : 

Hemel, hemmel (he'm’l). orth. dial. Also 
8-9 hemble. [Etymol. uncertain: possibly a dim. 
formation from root of Ham 56.2 (Cf. also Heim 
sb.17.)] A cow-shed; a close for cattle, partly 
covered. 

1717 in NV. Riding Rec. VIL. 284 A messuage or dwelling 
house with a stable, a barn, a hemble or cowhouse, on the 
backside of the said messuage. 1806 R. Kerr Agric. Suv. 
Berwick 503 (Jam.) Sheds are named hemmels. 1825 
Brockett, Hemel, a shed or covering for cattle. 1850 


Frnl. R. Agric. Soc. X1. 1. 30 Cattle hemels .. are highly 
favourable to health. 


Hemelytrum: see HEMIELYTRUM. 

+ Hemen, hymen, -yn, p70. Obs. exc. dial. 
[A form of the 3rd person pronoun dative-accusa- 
tive plural, found in s.w. before 1400 (many in- 
stances in Str Lerumbras). It appears to have 
been formed from the dat.-acc. pl. Hem, Aym 
(perh. for its clearer differentiation from 3 sing. 
mase. him, hym), by addition of the southern pl. 
ending -e7 (-yz); cf. the double plurals chz/dr-ex, 
brethr-en, ky-en, kyne, also of southern origin; 
and the analogous mod.Ger. dat. pl. ziz-en, from 
MHG. #z, OHG. zm, zu, differentiated from the 
acc. sing. zi by the same suffix. Already in 14th 
c. the metre shows that it was often reduced in 
pronunciation and combination to ’men, ?myn, 
which, with the spelling zz, mez, is still charac- 
teristic of Devonshire dialect.] = THEM. 

1. Dative. To them. 

c1380 Sir Ferumb, 1395 Ryche garnymentz forb sche 
drow, & by-tok hymen [= ’men] for to were. /déd. 1963 So 
pow schalt hemen alle schewe, bat bay bub al mys-went. 

b. after preposition. Them. 

€1380 Sir Ferumb, 1567 A cryede to hymen wel an he3, & 
pus he hymen grette. /é/d¢. 1672 Euerech of hymen pan 
tok an hed. /é7d. 1749 With hymen schalt pou al pyng 
fynde pat pov hast to ous y-said. 1866 ‘N.Hoce’ Poems 
Ser. 1. 6 An zlayp’d way bothe aw-min under tha close. 

2. Accusative. Them. 

¢1380 Sir Ferumb, 3542 To holde hymen [='men] ho 
with-inne. 7d. 4239 Pan clepede he hemen pat were most 
worthyest. did. 4261 Ylefte hymen murye, & in god aray. 
1746 Exmoor Scolding 270 (E. D. S.) If e’er tha comst to 
Hewn only to zey men. J/did. 419 Twonty Nobles a Year 
and a Puss to put minin. 1866 *N. HocG’ Poems Ser. 1. 


3 Ma spurrit .. Zeth ‘Doant put min inta rime.’ /did. 6 
Hur’d car’d min upstairs. 

3. refi. Themselves, to themselves. 

61380 Sir Ferumb. 2476 pe amerel & is host .. armede 
hymen ecchon. 7d. 3022 Ac hymen duste doun on pe fon. 

|| Hemera. Ods. Pl. -2&; in 6 error. hemerae, 
7 heemere. = EPHEMERA I (q.v.). 

c1590 GREENE ry. Bacon x. 124 The flies haemerae. .take 
life with the sun and die with the dew. 1614 Scou. Venus 
(1876) 21 As the flies Heemere we do see To leaue their 
breath their life being scarce begunne. 


Hemeragie, obs. form of HaMoRRHAGY. 

|| Hemeralopia (he:méralopia). Path. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. type *7pepadwria, f. juepado, f. 7uép-a 
day + ddAa-és blind + a@y eye: cf. Nycrauoria, (In 
mod.F. héméralopie.) The Gr. jpepadoy appears 
in Galen as the contrary of vuxTdAwy, i.e. 6 TIS 
vu«Tos adads that is blind by night.] 

‘Day-blindness’; a visual defect in which the 
eyes see indistinctly, or not at all, by daylight, but 
tolerably well by night or artificial light. (But 
used by many in the sense of ‘ night-blindness’, 
NYCTALOPIA.) 

‘ Day-blindness’ is the etymological meaning of the word, 
and the sense in which jyepadAwy, as the contrary of 
vuxtadwy, was used by Galen. But,as Nycraopta was, from 
an early date, taken by some in the opposite sense, these 
also reversed the etymological sense of Aemeralopia, and 
used it as = ‘night-blindness’, ‘ day-sight’, as if the word 
were hemteropia. ‘With the exception of Copland and 
Henry Power, all or most modern authors .. have used the 
term in the sense of ight-blindness. ‘The Royal College 
of Physicians of London have reverted to the true meaning 
of the word in their ‘‘ Nomenclature of Diseases”’ (Syd. 


HEMERALOPIC. 


Soc. Lex.). But the Medical Dictionary of FB. P. Foster, 
New York, 1891, continues the non-etymological sense of 
‘ day-vision, night-blindness’. The word was rightly used 
by Paré in 16th c,: Guvres xv. 3 (Littré) Le contraire 
est quand on voit mieux de nuit que de jour, et se peut dire 
hemeralopia en grec, ceil de chat en frangois, 

1706 Puriwirs (ed. Kersey), Hemeralopia, a Faculty when 
one sees clearer in the Night than in the Day. 1814 R. W. 
Bamprietp in Med. Chirurg. Trans. V. 32 (title) A Prac- 
tical Essay on Hemeralopia, or Night Blindness, commonly 
called Nyctalopia. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 
144 The confusion which has taken place among earlier 
writers in distinguishing the disease by two directly oppo- 
site terms, nyctalopia and hemeralopia. /did. 145 It 
{hemeralopia] is the Zwscitas of Beer; the day-blindness 
of various other writers. 1858 CorLanp Dict. Pract. Med. 
II. 896 One terming night-blindness nyctalopia, and another 
hemeralopia, while day-blindness has been equally desig- 
nated by both terms. 1878 tr.Zzemzssen’s Cycl. Med. XVI. 
205 Hemeralopia and scurvy have been very frequently 
found existing in the same person. ; ’ 

Hence Hemeralo'pie a., affected with or subject 
to hemeralopia. 

1878 tr. Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. XVII. 205 Usually the 
scurvy is developed first, the patients subsequently becoming 
hemeralopic. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) X. 757 
[He] was the first of the family known to be hemeralopic ; 
his children. .were all affected with night-blindness. 

Hemerine (he'mérain), a Med. [ad. Gr. 
nuepw-ds, £. huépa day.] Of or belonging to a 
day; daily; applied toa fever = quotidian. 

1854 in Mayne Lxfos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hemerobaptist (he:mérobz:ptist). Zec?. [ad. 
eccl. L. Hémerobaptista, p\.-w, 2.Gr.jpepoBanriarat 
(Eusebius), f. 7épa day + Bantiorys Baptist. ] 

A Jewish sect which practised daily baptism as a 
spiritual means of cleansing from sin; also an early 
obscure Christian sect who followed the same 
practice. Also attrib. 

1577 HANMER Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1585) 556 The Hemero- 
baptists were Iewes in all points, 1580 Futke Re/ent., etc. 
314 A great number of the old heresies, in which the papists 
consent with the ancient hereticks ; the Valentinians, in their 
cross;..the hemerobaptists, in their holy water. 1600 O. E. 
Reply to Libel u. iit, 46 The Hemerobaptistes for these 
continual washings .. are by Epiphanius numbred in the 
catalogue of Jewish heretickes. 1727-51 Cuampers Cycé. 
s.v. 1895 Bible Soc. Rec. (N. Y.) Nov. 167/1 The interesting 
little community of the Sabeans, the descendants of the 
Hemero-baptists of the first centuries. 1897 Z.xfositor Aug. 
145 The spread of Hemerobaptist principles had developed 
wey after the destruction of the temple and the Jewish 
polity. 

So Hemeroba'ptism, + Hemerobaptiza‘tion, 
the practice of daily baptism. 

1653 R. Battie Disswas. Vind. (1655) 81 This..was enough 
for any Hemerobaptization, and more. 1897 Expositor Aug. 
147 ‘There appear to be no clear intimations of Hemero- 
baptism in the Ignatian epistles. 

Hemerobian (hemérawbian), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Hemerobi-us, a genus of neuropterous in- 

c c oes 
sects, a. Gr, 7HEpoPtos, f. nuepa day + -Buos living.] 
A. adj, Pertaining to the genus Hemerobius or 
the family Hemerobtide of neuropterous insects. 
B. si. An insect of this genus or family ; a day-fly. 

1842 BranvE Dict, Sét., etc., emerobians. 

|| Hemerocallis. [Gr. jpepoxadrls a kind 
of lily that blooms but for a day, f. juépa day + 
waddos beauty.] The Day Lily, a genus of Lilia- 
ceous plants chiefly natives of temperate Asia and 
Eastern Europe. 

a 1656 Br. Hatt Wes. (1837-9) VIII. 183 (D.) The hemero- 
callis is the least esteemed, because one day ends its beauty. 
1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort. (1729) 205 May.. Flowers in Prime 
.- yellow Hemerocallis, striped Jacinth, early Bulbous Iris. 

+ Hemerology (hemérplédzi). Ods. rare -°, 
jad. L. Aémerologium, a. Gr. hpepoddyoy, f. Auépa 
day + Adyos account.] (See quots,) 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Hemerologe (hemerologium), a 
Kalendar or Register declaring what is done every day, 
a Day-book. 1658 Puitiirs, Hemerology, a Calender, or 
Book wherein are registered the passages of every day. 

Hem-fell, v. =Frtt wv. 6. 

_ 1880 Plain fints 20 Two hems crossing each other (which 
is the case if gathers are hemmed in and hem-felled), must 
result in a twisted appearance of the belt, 


Hemi- (hemi-, himi-), prefix. [a. Gr. fue, 
combining element, from earlier *odyu- = L, sém-, 
Skr. samt-, OTeut. *sdémz-, OE. sam-, all meaning 
‘half-’. Several Gr, words containing this element 
were in use as technical terms in later L,, e.g. 
hemicyclium, hémina, hémispherium, hémistich- 
zum. In the modern langs. they are very numer- 
ous, not only in terms adopted or adapted from 
Gr. (directly or through L.), but in new formations, 
scientific or technical, from Greek, or on Greek 
analogies. Words formed from Latin have the 
corresponding prefix Semt-; but there are instances 
of hybridism in the use of both prefixes.] 

Half-; one half, the half, pertaining to or affect- 
ing one half; ess. in Anat,, Biol., and Path. Per- 
taining to one of the two halves (right and left) of 
the body, or of any of its symmetrical organs. 

b. In Crystallography, denoting that a crystal 
has only half the number of faces which belong to 
the corresponding holohedral or perfect form ; 


! 
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hemisymmetrical; as hemi forms, hemi-tcositetra- 
hedron, -octahedron (hence -octahedral adj.), -scale- 
nohedron, -trisoctahedron, AEMIHEDRON, etc. (See 
also HEMIDOME, -PRISM, -PYRAMID.) 
ce. In Chemistry, formerly applied to binary 

compounds in which the combining proportion of 
the electro-negative or chlorous radical, was sup- 
posed to be one half that of the electro-positive or 
basylous radical, as in ‘hemichloride of copper’, 
Cu,Cl (now Cu’Cl or Cu,Cl,, cuprous chloride), 
‘“hemioxide of copper’, Cu,O (now Cu,O, cuprous 
oxide). These were called hemd-compounds. So 
hemi-hydrate, a compound of one molecule of 
hydroxyl (HO) with two molecules of an element 
or radical. Now frequently used to form the name 
of a derivative body, in which some constituent is 
present in half the proportion, or in a smaller pro- 
portion, than in other members of the group, as in 
hemibronhydrin, 2C,H,O,+HBr—4H,0 (com- 
pared with sonobromhydrin, C,H,0, + HBr 
—H,0O), or which forms one of the two substances 
into which a body may be split up, as in hem7- 
albumin, hemicollin. 

The following are compounds of Aemzz- in less 
general use; words of greater importance follow 
in their alphabetic places. 


|| Hemiable‘psia Path. [see ABLEPSY] = HeEmI- 
ANOPSIA. Hemialbuvmin C/em., a substance 
thought to be one of the two original constituents 
of ordinary albumin; it is converted on diges- 
tion into Hemia*lbumose, which is probably an 
antecedent of hemipeptone. ||Hemialgia /ath., 
unilateral pain. Hemia‘mb, -iambus /7o5., an 
iambic dimeter catalectic. || Hemianzsthe'sia 
Lath, [AN®STHESIA], loss of sensation in one side 
of the body; hence Hemianzesthe'sic a. || Hemi- 
analge'sia (ath. [ANALGESIA], insensibility to 
pain on one side of the body (Quazz’s Dict. Med., 
1883). Hemiana‘tropous a. Lot. [ANATROPOUS], 
half-anatropous; = Hemirropous. Hemiata‘xy 
Lath, [ATAXY 2], ataxy of a limb on one side 
of the body. Hemia‘trophy ath. [ArrorHy], 
atrophy of one side of the body or an organ. 
Hemicatalepsy Path., catalepsy affecting one side 
of the body. Hemice‘ntral a. Anat., of or per- 
taining to the hemicentrum, one of the pair of 
lateral elements which compose the ceztrum of a 
vertebra, Hemicepha‘lic a. Amat., of or pertain- 
ing to the hemcephalum or sinciput (Mayne xpos. 
Lex.1854). Hemice'rebral a. Aznat., of or per- 
taining to a hentcerebrum, i.e. either of the two 
CEREBRAL hemispheres. Hemicho'rdate a. zo/., 
partly or imperfectly chordate, as the anomalous 
genus Lalanogtlossus ; sb., a hemichordate animal. 
|| Hemichore’a /azh., chorea affecting one side of 
the body. Hemico‘llin Chew. [CouLin], a pep- 
tone-like body formed along with semiglutin, when 
a solution of gelatin is boiled for a long time. 
Hemicry'stalline a., half or incompletely cry- 
stalline. He'mide:mise'miqua:ver JZus., a note 
of half the length of a demisemiquaver, also the 
symbol for this note, resembling a quaver, but with 
four hooks. Hemidiapente Amc. Mus. [D1a- 
PENTE], a diminished or imperfect fifth. Hemi- 
dione Azc. Mus. [Ditonn], a minor third. 
He-midrachm (hemidrem) [7uldpaxporv], an an- 
cient Greek coin, a half-drachma. Hemi-elli-ptic, 
-ical adjs., half-elliptic; ‘applied to the recess of 
the vestibule of the external ear’. Hemi-ence- 
pha‘lic a. Anat., of or pertaining to a hemien- 
cephalon, or lateral half of the ENcEPHALON or 
brain. Hemi-e'pilepsy Path., an epilepsy pro- 
ducing convulsions on one side of the body only. 
Hemifa‘cial a. Anat., of or pertaining to one 
side of the face. Hemi-gamous a. Bot. [ydpos 
marriage], said of grasses, having one of the two 
florets of a spicule neuter, and the other unisexual. 
Hemigeo'meter //o., a caterpillar of the Wec- 
tuide, which in its mode of progression resembles 
the true geometer caterpillars, Hemiglyph 
(he'miglif) Avch., the half-glyph or -groove at the 
edge of the triglyph in the Doric entablature. 
Hemi‘gnathous a. Ornith. [yvados jaw], having 
one mandible much shorter than the other, as in 
the genus Hemignathus of sun-birds. Hemiholo- 
hedral a. Cryst., having half the number of 
planes in all the octants; sometimes said of the 
parallel hemihedral fo-ins of the isometric system. 
Hemihydrate Chem.: seec above, Hemimel- 
litie Chem., a crystalline tri-basic acid CyH,O,: 
see ¢ above, and MELLITIC. Hemili‘gulate a. 
Bot., half-ligulate: said of the irregular corolla 
of a composite flower, when it has only one lip of 





HEMI-. 


the limb. Hemio-bole, -oho’lion Vuism. [jpiw- 
BéAwv], an ancient Greek coin, half an obol. 
Hemioctahe‘dron Cvys¢., a tetrahedron consi- 
dered as to its relation to the octahedron: see 
b above; hence Hemioctahe'dral a. Hemiolo’- 
gamous Zof.: seequot. He'‘mione Zoo/. [ad. L. 
hemionus, Gr. jyiovos, f. dvos ass], the dziggetai. 
Hemio'rthotype a. Cryst. [ORTHOTYPE] = mono- 
clinic. Hemipa‘lmate @. iol. [Patmare], 
half- or partially webbed, semipalmate (Mayne, 
1854). || Hemiparaple:gia Path. [napamAnyia 
stroke on one side], paralysis of one lower limb. ” 
|| Hemipa‘resis Path. [mdpeots slackening], paresis 
or impairment of muscular strength affecting one 
side of the body; hence Hemipare'tic a, Hemi- 
pe'ptone Chem., a variety of peptone derived from 
hemialbumose by a continuance of the digestive 
process: see Heméalbumin. Hemipe‘talous a. 
Bot., applied to a state intermediate between 
monopetalous and polypetalous, in which the 
petals have partly coalesced, He'miphrase J/us., 
a half-phrase, usually occupying only one measure. 
Hemipi‘nic a. Chem.,in h. actd, a dibasic ery- 
stalline acid, C,)H,,O,, formed by the decomposi- 
tion of Opianic acid, 2C,)H,,O;. Hemipi‘nnate 
a. Bot., half or partly pinnate. He'miplane 
Geom., half a plane. Hemipro‘tein Chem. : see 
quot. 1878 under Lemalbumin. BHemirha'm- 
phine a. /chth., (a fish) having the upper jaw 
very short in comparison with the lower, as in the 
genus Llemirhamphus, or half-bills. Hemise’ptal 
a. Anat., of or pertaining to a hemiseplum, or 
lateral half of a septum or partition, as those in the | 
heart and brain. He’misome Z7o/. [c@pya body], 
one half of the body of an animal. He‘mispasm 
Path., a spasm affecting one side only of the body. 
Hemi‘trichous a. Lot. [tpix- hair], half clothed 
with hairs (77eas. Lot. 1806). Hemitri-glyph 
Arch., a half triglyph (Gwilt Avch.). He'mitype, 
a half-type, that which is hemitypic. Hemity'pic 
a. Zool., partially typical of a given group, of an 
intermediate type. 

1876 tr. P. Schiitzenberger’s Ferment. 145 The hemipro- 
teidin or *hemialbumin formed by the action of boiling 
dilute sulphuric acid on albumin. 1878 Kinezerr Axim. 
Chem, 365 When albumin is boiled with dilute sulphuric 
acid for a few hours it gives two kinds of syntonin, one of 
which he names hemiprotein ., the other he terms hemial- 
bumin. 1883 Foster Phys. App. (ed. 4) 719 The *hemi- 
albumose..was..isolated by Meissner ; it is apparently the 
body called by him A-peptone. 1844 Beck & FeEtton tr. 
Munk's Metres 272 Many Anacreontic poems which are 
written in *hemiambs, 1878 A. Hamitron Nerv. Dis. 
1oo *Hemianezsthesia is quite marked. 1880 Bast1an 
Brain xxv. 547 In many cases of Hemi-anzsthesia, the 
viscera remain at least as tender as ever under firm 
pressure. 1857 Henrrey Sot. 1. ii, 130 Another condition 
is..the amphitropous or heterotropous, or *hemianatro- 
fous, intermediate between orthotropous and anatropous. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 579/2 Hemianatropous, an ovule which is 
anatropal, with half the raphe free. 1886 W. R. Gowers 
Man. Dis. Nerv. Syst. I. 299 *Hemiatrophy of the Tongue. 
1885 Athenxum 28 Nov. 704/2 A species of Balanoglossus 
obtained .. at Herm, Channel Islands, being the first 
recorded instance of the occurrence of this *hemichordate 
in any part of the British seas, 1881 Pritcnarp tr. Zder’s 
Emuls. Photogr. 44 Semi-glutin, by standing, reduces 
silver nitrate without precipitating it, while *hemi-colline 
causes a flaky precipitate of the same. 1863 Watts Dict. 
Chent. 1. 669 *Hentt-Compounds..are often called di-com- 
pounds. 1894 Athenzunt 19 Sept. 391/1 He..describes the 
principal igneous rocks in groups under the three heads, 
Holocrystalline, *Hemicrystalline, and Highly Glassy 
Rocks. 1853 SHELTON Rector St. Bardolph’s ii, 22 Many 
a *hemi-demi-semi-quaver. 1823 Craps Yechnol. Dict., 
*Hemidiapente, an imperfect fifth. 1774 Burney //is¢. 
Mus. 1. 30 (Jod.) The chromatick proceeded by two succes- 
sive semitones and a *hemiditone, or minor third. 1841 
H. H. Witson Aviana Antiqua 268 *Hemidrachm. Head 
of king, with fillet, to the right. 1836-9 Topp Cycl, Anat, 
II, 530 The hemispherical and *hemi-elliptical depres- 
sions are separated by a ridge or pyramidal eminence. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 200/1 Let us suppose two diagonal 
lines to be drawn through opposite angles, and crossing 
each other on the faces of the Cube. It may be observed.. 
that the solid angles at the extremities of all these diagonals 
are truncated to produce the octahedron ; but it sometimes 
happens that the solid angles at the extremities of only 
one of those diagonals on one plane, and a transverse 
diagonal on a parallel plane, are truncated, producing a four 
instead of an eight-sided secondary figure ; these are termed 
*hemd forms, from their presenting only half the number of 
planes which might be expected from the symmetry of the 
primary crystal. 1842 Branpe Dict. Scz., etc., *Hemi- 
gamous, 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Lxtomol. (1828) Il. xxii. 286 
Other *hemigeometers..have only six prolegs. 1895 Story- 
MaskEtyne Crystallogr. § 180 The *hemi-icositetrahedron, 
or tetrahedrid pyramidion. .called also the trigonal dodeca- 
hedron, or twelve-icoscelohedron. 1873 Hownes’ Chem. (ed. 
11) 833 Mellophanic acid undergoes similar transformations, 
resulting in the formation of *Hemimellitic and Phthalic 
acids. 1877 Watts /éid. (ed. 12) IJ. 554 Hemimellitic acid 
-- crystallises in colourless needles somewhat sparingly 
soluble in water, 1837 Dana J7/in. i. (1844) 40 The resultin, 
form is a tetrahedron or *hemi-octahedron. 1868 /did. 
Introd. (ed. 5) 27 Monoclinic System ..'The octahedral 
planes are all hemioctahedral. 1842 BranpE Dict. Sci., 
etc., *Hemiologamous, a term employed in speaking of 
grasses when in the same spikelet one of two florets is 
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neuter, and the other hermaphrodite, as in several species of 
Panicum, 1883 Foster Phys. App. (ed. 4) 718 In. .normal 
oa and tryptic digestion .. *hemipeptone [is preceded] 
by a hemi-albumose. 1873 owes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 739 
*Hemipinic Acid is also produced by oxidation of opianic 
acid and of narcotine. 1892 G. B. Harstep Elem. Synth. 
Geom. 5 Any straight line in a plane cuts it into two parts 
called *hemiplanes, 1876 tr. P. Schiitzenberger’s Ferment. 
65 *Hemi-protein is also soluble in dilute alkalis, and pre- 
cipitated by acids. 1895 Srory-MaskeLyNe Crystad/ogr. 
§ 273 Of the *hemiscalenohedron, instances are met with on 
certain crystals of phenakite, dioptase, and ilmenite. 1871 
Sir T. Watson Lect, Princ. §& Pract. Phys. (ed. 5) 1. xxv. 
484 The phenomena of *hemispasm—of convulsions limited 
to the limbs of one side. @1883 C. H. Faccr Princ. 
§& Pract, Med. (1886) I. 534 Hemispasm—the ‘mobile 
counterpart’ of hemiplegia. 

|| Hemiano‘psia. ati. [mod.L., f. Hem-+ 
Gr. ay- priv, + dys sight.] | Half-blindness, being a 
loss of perception of one half the field of vision. 

1885 Stircinc tr. Landois’ Hum. Phys. 11. 786 When it 
is spoken of as paralysis of one-half of the retina, the term 
hemiopia is applied to it; when, with reference to the field 
of vision, the term Aemdanopsia isused. 1891 J. Hurcuin 
son in Archives Surg. Il. 303 Persisting vertical hemia- 
nopsia. 1893 Brit. Med. Frn/. 18 Nov. 1107/1 There was 
.. complete blindness of one eye and diminished vision, but 
no hemianopsia of the other. 


Hemibranch (hemibraynk). Zoo/. [f. Hemi- + 
Gr. Bpay yea gills.] a. An incomplete gill. b. A 
fish of the order Hlemzbranchiz, having the branchial 
apparatus incomplete. Hence Hemibranchiate 
(-bree'nki,ét) @., half-gilled ; s., a hemibranch, 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) VII. 431 The hemi- 
branchiates .. have imperfect gills or branchiae. 1891 
Nature 17 Sept. 483/2 The spiracular gill of Elasmobranchs 
should be described as the hyoid hemibranch, and the oper- 
cular gillof the higher fishes as the first branchial hemibranch. 

+He'micade. Obs. rare—°, [ad. L. hémica- 
dium, Gr. jpixab.oyv, f. Kados cadus, CADE.) ‘A 
half Hogshead’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

He‘micarp. Zot. [f. Hemi- + Gr. xaprés fruit.] 
A half-fruit ; one of the two carpels which consti- 
tute the fruit of the Umbelliferx. 

1854 in Mayne £xfos. Lex. 1870 BentLey Bot, 312 
Each half-fruit is termed a hemicarp or mericarp. 

Hemicentral, -cerebral, etc.: see Hrmi- 

He'micircle. 00s. or arch. [f. Hemi- + Crr- 
cLE sd.) A half circle, semicircle. 

a1618 J. Davirs Hxtasie 25 Wks. (Grosart) I. 89 Her 
Browes two hemi-circles did enclose Of Rubies. 1625 N. 
CarrenTER Geog. Del. 1. v. (1635) 106 Euery oblique Horizon 
will diuide the Equatour into two equall hemicircles. 1875 
J. H. Bennet Winter Medit. 11. xi. (ed. 5) 358 A hemi- 
circle of the majestic granite mountains. 

So Hemici‘reular @., semicircular. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hemicircular, halfe round, 1895 
Lunn How fo visit Italy 92 Two grand hemi-circular 
colonnades.. 

+Hemicrane. Oés. Also 6 -cran, 7 -crain, 
-eranie, -y. [a. obs. I. hemzcratne (Cotgr.), ad. 
L. hemicrania, a. Gr. jpexpavia, f, jye- HEMi- + 
xpavioy skull, /Vemicranie is an adaptation of the 
L.] =next. 

c1sso Lioyp 7veas. Health (1585) Civ, Hyera hermetis 
purgeth the hemicran. /d7d. Dj, Oyle of fystikes healeth 
the hemicrane and watchynges. 1600 VauGHan Direct. 
Health (1633) 87 Here-hence springs the Head-ache..which 
last we call the Hemicrany or Megrim, possessing but the 
one side of the Head. 1651 Baxter /x/. Bafpt, 135 Cephal- 
algies, Hemicranies, Phthises. 1657 Physical Dict., Hemt- 
crania, or hemicrane, akind of head-ach, when but one side 
of the head is grieved. 

|| Hemicrania (hemikré'nia). Path, [L.: 
see prec.] 1. Headache confined to one side of 
the head; megrim. 

1657 [see prec.]. 1661 Lovett Hist, Antu. § Min, 151 
The bones help the Hemicrania. _@ 1801 W. HeserpEN 
Comm. xvii. (1806) 93 The hemicrania, or pain of one half 
of the head, 1872 Gro. Extor in J. W. Cross Zz III. 
157, | am..struggling with hemicrania and malaise. 

3! ‘Also a term used in Teratology to denote 
imperfect development or total defect of one side 
of the brain and its coverings’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Hemicra‘nic, @. [ad. L. émicranze-us = Gr. 
Hpuxpavitds.| Pertaining or subject to hemicrania. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hemicranick.., subject to the 
sickness called Megrim or Hemicrain. 1854 in Mayne, 

Hemicycle (he'missik’l). Also 7-cicle. [a. 
F. hémicycle (1557 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. hémz- 
cyclium, a, Gr. hpucd«rov, f. hyu- HEMI + Kd«Aos 
circle.] A half circle, semicircle; a semicircular 
structure, as an orchestra or apse-like recess. 

1603 B. Jonson King’s Coron. Entertain. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
531/2 Upon the right hand of her .. ina hemicycle was 
seated Esychia, or Quiet. 1638 Sir T. HerBert 7 rawv. (ed. 
2) 170 The scaberd of his sword was red..the blade formed 
like a hemi-cicle. ¢1790 Cowrer Notes P. L. 1. 616 Thus 
forming themselves into a hemicycle or half moon figure, 
that all migh“hear him. 186x Beresr. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 
19th C. 155 Earlier and larger churches seem to have been 
contented. with the single hemicycle. 

Hemicyclic (hemisiklik), a. Bot. [ad. F. 
hémicyclique (Littré), ad, Gr. jpucvedrrr-ds, f. 77p- 
xvd«dov (see prec.).] Applied to flowers which 
have the parts arranged spirally in such a manner 
that the transition from one series to another (e.g. 
from petals to stamens) occurs at the completion 
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of a turn of the spiral; also to those which have 
some parts arranged spirally (acyc/zc) and others in 
whorls (cyclic). 

1875 Bennerr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 533 In hemicyclic 
flowers those members at least which are arranged in whorls 
may possibly be distributed symmetrically. 

Hemicylindrical, «. Having the form of 
half a cylinder, divided in the direction of its axis. 

1854 in Mayne Eafos. Lex. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. 
(N. Y.) V. 771 The articular surface of the condyles is hemi 
cylindrical, 1883 Bucuan & Stewart in Excycl. Brit. XVI. 
162/2 By means of a hemicylindrical lens. 

Hemida‘ctyl, a. and sd. Zool. [f. Humt- + 
Gr. daetvvos finger.] 

A. adj, Having an oval disk at the base of the 
toes, as in the saurian genus Hemzdactylus (Web- 
ster 1864), B. 5d, A saurian of this genus; a 
gecko. Hence Hemida‘ctylous a.= A. (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1854). 

1863 Woop Nat. Hist. III. 72 The Spotted Gecko, or 
Spotted Hemidactyle, a rather pretty species of Gecko. 

Hemidemisemiquaver, etc. ; see HEmrt-. 

Hemidome (hemiddum). Cryst. [f. Hem- 
+ Dome sé. 5b.] <A pair of parallel and equal 
faces, parallel to the orthodiagonal in the mono- 
clinic (or monosymmetrical) system (in which two 
such pairs constitute a dome). Hence Hemido- 
matic a., of or pertaining to a hemidome. 

1868 Dana J7/ix. Introd. (ed. 5) 27 Monoclinic System .. 
The domes parallel to the orthodiagonal are hemidomes, the 
planes in front at top being unlike in inclination those in 
front below, each being a hemidome. 1879 RutLey Study 
Rocks x. 88 When the light falls obliquely either on the 
basal plane..or the hemidome of a monoclinic felspar. 


|| Hemi-elytrum (hemijelitr#m). Pl. -a. Zo0/. 
Also error. hemelytrum. [mod.L., f. Gr. jyu- 
HeEmt- + €Avtpoy Exyrroum, sheath. ] 

The fore wing of an insect, which is coriaceous 
at the base and membranous at the end, as in 
the Hemiptera and Heteroptera. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp, Extomol. (1828) IV. xlvii. 387 Wings 
covered by Hemelytra or Tegmina. 1870 Nicuotson Zoo/. 
210 In some of the Hemiptera .. the apices [of the anterior 
wings] remain membranous, and to these the term ‘heme- 
lytra’ is applied. 1888 RoLLeston & Jackson Anim. Life 
soo The fore wings may be converted into wing covers .. as 
in the hemi-elytra of Dermaptera and elytra of Coleoptera, 

Hence Hemi-e‘lytral a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a hemielytrum. 

Hemigamous, -gnathous: see Hemr-. 

Hemihedral (hemih7dral, -he-dral), a. Cryst. 
Also hemiedral. [f. Hemi-c + Gr. é5pa seat, base 
+-AL.] Ofa crystal: Having half the number of 
planes required by the highest degree of symmetry 
belonging to its system; thus, a tetrahedron is the 
hemihedral form corresponding to the holohedral 


octahedron. 

1837 [see Heminepron]. 1839-47 Topp Cyc?. Anat. III. 
806/r Triple phosphate... generally occurs in hemihedral six- 
sided prisms, 1850 DauBeny A ‘on. Th. viii. (ed. 2) 264 All 
the crystals..were alike hemiedral .. that is, half of their 
similar planes or angles were modified independently of the 
other half. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 39 When the crystal 
has dissimilar faces at the two ends of the same axis of 
symmetry, the form to which those faces belong is called 
hemihedral, 

Hence Hemihe'drally adv. 

1837 Dana Zin. ii. 19 Minerals, whose crystals are hemi- 
hedrally modified, are invariably thus modified, if the 
econenry, planes occur, in which the hemihedrism may take 
place. 

Hemihedron (hemih7‘drgn, -he'drgn). Cryst. 
[f. Humt- c+ Gr. edpa after hexahedron, etc, Cf. F. 
hémicdre.] A form or crystal of a hemihedral type. 

1837 Dana Min. ii. 19 This species of hemihedral Crystal 
has been called the zuclined hemihedron. 1895 Story- 
Masketyne Crystallogr. § 137 A form of the hemi-sym- 
metrical kind will be termed a semiform or a hemihedron. 
Ibid. § 176 Holo-systematic haplohedral forms; or holo- 
tesseral hemihedra. : 

So Hemihe‘drism, Hemihe'dry [cf. F. hémzéd- 
rie], the property or quality of crystallization in 
hemihedral forms. 

1837 Dana Min, ii. 19 The first species of hemihedrism 
gives rise to solids, whose opposite planes are not parallel. 
/bid., Examples of the first kind of hemihedrism, in which 
half the angles of the cube are modified. 1864-72 Watts 
Dict. Chen. 1. 143 This kind of hemihedry is strikingly 
exhibited in apatite. 1883 Nature x Feb. 317/1 Some re- 
marks on hemihedry in crystals, 

Hemi-logous, a. Chem. 
gous.) (See quot.) 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. II. 141 Hemilogous Series, 
a name applied by Shiel .. to series of organic compounds, 
the terms of which differ from one another by 2CH. 

|| Hemimetabola (he:mi,m/te-béla), sd. 2. 
Entom. [mod.L, neut. pl. (sc. zsecta), f. Gr. hpu- 
Hemt- + peradBodos changeable.] A division of 
Insects comprising those which undergo incomplete 


metamorphosis. 

1870 Nicuotson Zool. (1880) 341 Insects are divided into 
sections, called respectively A metabola, Hemimetabola,and 
Holometabola, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 
508 In the Hemi-metabola, the larva may differ notably 
from the adult in the structure of the antenna, eyes, mouth- 
parts..as well as in the absence of wings. 


[f. Hemi- + aza-lo- 
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Hence Hemimetabo lic, Hemimeta‘bolousai//s., 
of the nature of the Hemzmetabola; undergoing 
incomplete metamorphosis. Hemimeta‘boly, in- 
complete metamorphosis. 

1870 RoLLEsToN Anim. Life Introd. 113 The adult insect, 
whilst gaining certain organs which the larva does not 
possess, such as wings, loses certain others, which the larva 
does possess, such as the provisional structures making up 
the ‘mask’ of the Libellulide .. Such insects are called 
‘Hemimetabolous’. 1875 Brake Zool. 28x In the hemi- 
metabolic insects there is a metamorphosis, which consists 
of 3 stages. 

Hemimetamo‘rphic, ¢. A7o/. [f. Hem-+ 
METAMORPHIC.] = HEMIMETABOLIC. Hence He- 
mimetamo‘rphosis, incomplete or partial meta- 
morphosis ; hemimetaboly. 

1880 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 1. Introd. 91 In some pelagic 
forms Hemimetamorphosis may occur, or very considerable 
alterations in their growth and development. 

Hemimorphic (hemimgfik), a. Cryst. [f. 
Hemi- + Gr. poppy shape + -1c.] Of a crystal: 
Having unlike planes or modifications at the 
ends of the same axis. So Hemimo‘rph, a hemi- 
morphic crystal. Hemimo‘rphism, the property 
of being hemimorphic. Hemimo‘rphite J/i7., 
Kenngott’s name (1853) for hydrous silicate of zinc, 
the crystals of which are hemimorphic. Hemi- 
mo‘rphous @.= HEMIMORPHIC. He‘mimorphy 
= HEMIMORPHISM. 

1864 Wenster, Hemimorphic. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 407 
Calamine..Orthorhombic ; hemimorphic-hemihedral. 1878 
Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 32 Yourmaline is 
Rhombohedral, eminently hemi-morphous. 1879 RutLey 
Study Rocks x. 138 ‘Vhe crystals when heated and freely 
suspended, exhibit polar electricity, a phenomenon which 
usually accompanies hemimorphism. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hemimorphy. 1895 Story-MASKELYNE Crystallogr. § 140 
Hemimorphism is the term for a particular case of haplo- 
hedral mero-symmetry. One-half or, it may be, one-fourth 
of the faces of the original form are present in the hemi- 
morphic form: but these all lie on one side of a systematic 
plane, the symmetral character of which is in abeyance. 
Ibid. § 272 Hemimorphous forms are not rare in the Hex- 
agonal system, but they occur most often as hemimorphs of 
hemisymmetrical types of crystal. 

|| Hemina(h/moi-na). Also (anglicized orasF.) 
7 hemine, 8 emine, (esmine). [L. Aémima, a. Gr. 
jyiva, f. qu- half-. Cf. F. emine, hemine ‘a mea- 
sure that containes three Possons ; and comes to, in 
weight, about seuen and a halfe of our moderne 
ounces’ (Cotgr.).] A liquid measure (orig. ancient 
Sicilian) of about half a pint; also, a measure for 
corn (see above, and quot. 1756). 

1601 Hoxtianp Pliny xx. xix, Five heads of the Poppy 
being sodden in three hemines of wine. 1661 Lovett //7s?. 
Anim. §& Min. 3 The Ephemera feaver is cured by 3 drops 
taken from an Asses eare..in two hemina’s of water. 1745 
A, Butrer Lives Saints (1836) I. 377 note, The hemina of 
wine allowed by St. Bennet. 1756 R. Rott Dict, Trade § 
Comm., Hemina, Emine, or Esmine,isa great corn measure 
.. At Marseilles the hemina of corn weighs 75 lb. .. and in 
Barbary it is computed equal to 9 bushels. 

Heming, var. of Hummrne sd. Obs. 

Hemioctahedron, etc.: see HEmt- 

|| Hemiolia (hemiow lia). AZus. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also 6 hemiola, 7 hemiolion, hemolios, 8 
hemiolius. [med.L. hémiolia, a. Gr. jpuodria 
(sc. &idoraots interval, in Plato), fem. of #cdAuos ‘in 
the ratio of one and a half to one’, f. 7u- Hemt- 
+ 6dos whole.] In medizeval music. a. A perfect 
fifth, so called because produced by shortening a 
string to two-thirds of its length. b. Three notes 
in the place of two; a triplet. 

1597, Mortey Jntvod, Mus. 30 That proportion which the 
musitidns falselie termed Heszola, when in deede it is 
nothing else but a round 777f/a. 1603 HoLLanp Plutarch's 
Mor. 1358 (Stanf.) The proportion of the Musicke or Sym- 
phonie Diatessaron, is Epitritos or Sesquitertiall, that is to 
say, the whole anda third part over ; of Diapente, Hemolios 
or Sesquialterall..the whole and halfe as much more, 1651 
J. F[REAKE] Agriffa’s Occ. Philos. 182 Harmony contains 
three consents in tune, Diapason, Hemiolion, Diatessaron. 
1727-51 Cuambers Cyc/. 1880 in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 727. 

|| Hemio‘pia, Hemio'psia. 7ath. Also 
(anglicized) hemiopy, -opsy. [mod.L., f. Hemi- + 
Gr. ap, &- eye, dys sight.] = HEMIANOPSIA. 

1811 Hoorer Med. Dict., Hemiopsia, a defect of vision, 
in which the person sees the half, but not the whole of an 
object. 1831 Brewster WVewtox (1855) I. x. 230 The curious 
disease of hemiopsy, or amaurosis dimidiata, in which the 
patient sees with each eye only half of an object, being blind 
to the other half. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII, 114/2 Hemiopia. 
1854 Mayne Lxfos. Lex., Hemiopia, Hemiopsia..hemiopy: 
hemiopsy. 1864-70 T, Hormres & Huxe Syst. Surg, (1883) 
II. viii. 77 Transient hemiopsia is often an initial symptom 
of megrim, 

Hemipalmate, -phrase, etc.: see HEmi-. 

Hemiple‘ctic, a. Path. [f. Hxmi- + Gr. 
mAnkrix-ds of a striking kind.] = HEMIPLecic, 

x891 in F. P. Foster Med. Dict. 

|| Hemiplegia (hemipl7‘dzia). Path. [Late 
L., a. Gr. jyumAnyia (rare, for #pumdnfia), f. Hypt- 
Hemi- + Anyq stroke, f. stem of rAnooey to strike. ] 
Paralysis of one side of the body; usually caused 
by a lesion in the opposite side of the brain. 

1600 HoLianp P/imy xu. xvi, 1105 The Consull., fell downe 
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in a fit of Apoplexie : which turned into an Hemiiflegia or 
dead palsey all the one side of his bodie. 1754 CursTErr. 
in World No. 92 ® 5 Though they have not yet lost one 
half of themselves by a hemiplegia. @1754 Mean Ids. 481 
(Jod.) On dissection of the bodies of apoplecticks who had 
been seized with an hemiplegia, he always found the cause 
of the disease in the opposite side of the brain. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 291 In old Hemiplegias the epi- 
dermis is often dry, rough, and scaly. p E 

Hence Hemiple'giac a., affected with or subject 
to hemiplegia ; sd., one so affected. Hemiplegian 
a. =prec, ; 

1782 W. HeBerDEN Com. \xix. (1806) 352 In one hemi- 
plegiac the motion of the parts began to return, 1835-6 
‘Topp Cycl. Anat. 1, 805/1 In hemiplegiac subjects. 1842 
Syp. Smiru Lett. Locking in Railw, Wks. 1859 11. 324/t 
Most absurd .. is this hemiplegian law—an act .. to protect 
one side of the body and not the other. 

Hemiplegic (hemipledgik, -plz), a. Path. 
[f. prec.+-1c.] Pertaining to or characterized by 
hemiplegia ; affected with or subject to hemiplegia. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 478 Hemiplegic 
palsy. /é7d. 480 The jaundice affecting the hemiplegic side 
alone, 186x 1. J. Grauam Pract, Med. 602 The convulsion 
is hemiplegic. 1878 Svzithsonian Inst. Rep. 419 note, A 
hemiplegic person has the will to move the paralysed limbs, 
but not the power. 

Hemiplegy (hemipledzi). rare. 
plege. [ad. late L. h2mzplzgia (see above). 
mod.F. hémiplegie, 1752).) =HEMIPLEGIA. 

1755 in JOHNSON. 1802 Med. Frul. VIII. 312 To ascertain, 
whether in hemiplegies the primitive cause continues to act 
in the brain. 1864 Gd. Words 723/1 A twist or a hemiplege 
of the reasoning faculty. 

+ He‘miplexy. Ods. [ad.mod.L. hémiplexia, 
a, Gr. #pumAnéia a stroke on one side, f. 7u.- Hemi- 
+ mAnyy stroke.] = HEMIPLEGIA. 

1576 Baker Yewell of Health 161 b, It prevayleth against 
the palsie of the members, left after an Apoplexie, or Hemi- 
plexie, 1656 in Brount Glossogr., Hemiplexy. 

Hemipod, -pode (he'mippd, -poud), [ad. mod. 
L. hémipodius (Yemminck’s generfc name), f. Gr 
Hpt- HEMI- + movs, 105-ds foot.] A member of the 
genus /Zemipodius, or Turnix, of three-toed quail- 
like birds ; a bush-quail, ortygan. 

1862 7rans, Zool. Soc. V. 149 Certain border-groups. .the 
Sand-Grouse, the Hemipodes, and the Tinamous. | 1886 
Encycl. Brit, XX. 147 One species, 7[urntx] sylvatica, 
inhabits Barbary and southern Spain, and under the name 
of Andalucian Hemipode has been included..among British 
Birds as a reputed straggler. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds, 
Hemifpode, a recognized English rendering of ‘Temminck's 
generic name Hemipodius (1815)..forasmall group of birds 
some of which Anglo-Indians often call ‘ Bustard-Quails’ or 
* Button-Quails’, . 

So Hemipo‘diine a., allied to the Hemipodes. 

1862 Trans. Zool. Soc. V. 189 The Galline, Columbine, or 
Hemipodiine types. 

Hemiprism (hemipriz’m). Crys¢. [HeEMt-.] 
A pair of parallel faces, parallel to the vertical 
axis of the crystal in the triclinic system (in which 
two such pairs constitute a prism), 

1864 Dana in Webster, Hemifrism, a form, in the mono- 
clinic and triclinic systems of crystallization, that comprises 
but one face of a prism and its opposite. 1882 A. H. Green 
Phys. Geol. (ed. 3) 70 The prisms will be Hemiprisms. 

Hence Hemiprisma'tic a., of the nature of a 
hemiptism. 

1837 Dana Jin. (1844) 324 Hemi-prismatic Kouphone- 
Spar. 1879 Ruttey Study Rocks x. 87 In both systems 
there are hemiprismatic cleavages. 

Hemipter (h/mi'pte1). [ad. F. Aémiptere, f. 
L, hémiptera : see next.] One of the Hemiptera. 

1828 WessTeR s.v., The hemipters form an order of insects 
with the upper wings usually half crustaceous and_ half 
membranaceous, and incumbent on each other. 1863 Dana 
Man. Geol. 420 Hemipters have the outer wings coriaceous 
for about half their length only. 

| Hemiptera (h/mi-ptéra), sb. 2. Entom. Rarely 
in sing. Hemipteron. [mod.L., neut. pl. of 
hémipterus, f. hémé-, hyu- HEMI- + wrepév wing, in 
reference to the structure of the wings.] A large 
order of Insects, comprising a wide variety of dif- 
ferent kinds, characterized by a suctorial mouth, 
and in the largest group (the HrtEroprEra), by 
wings coriaceous at the base and membranous at 
the tip. Also called Rhynchéta. Well-known 
examples are bugs, lice, and plant-lice. 

1816 Kirny & Sp. Extomol., Hemiptera. 1834 McMor- 
TRIE Cuvier’'s Anim. Kingd. 403 These Hemiptera, also 
called pseudo-aphides..live on the trees and plants from 
which they derive their nourishment. 1885 H. O. Forbes 
Last. Archipelago viii. 251 A singular case of ants milking 
a winged Hemipteron, which of course could not be kept in 
captivity. 

lfence Hemi-pteral a., hemipterous. Hemi'- 
pteran adj., hemipterous; 5d., one of the Hemiptera. 
Hemi'‘pterist, a student or collector of Hemzptera. 

1828 WesstTeER, Hlemipteral, 1865 Doucias & Scott Brit. 
Hemiptera 6 ‘The instruments of capture used by the 
Coleopterist will be those wanted by the Hemipterist. " 1877 
Huxtey Anat. Inv. Anim. vii. 424 The absence of palps .. 
suggesting that the Hemipteran mouth is the extreme term 
of a series of modifications. 1878 Pop. Sci. Monthly Aug. 512 
hat terrible microscopic hemipteran, the chinch-bug. 

Hemipterous (himi'ptéras), a. Entom. [f. 
HkmirrERA + -ous.] Pertaining to or character- 
istic of the eméptera. 


Also hemi- 
(In 
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1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 257 The hemipterous 
order of insects. 1880 A ¢/enxusz 30 Oct. 574/1 Specimens 
of..an Hemipterous insect supposed to be damaging the 


hops grown near Canterbury. 
Hemipy‘ramid. (7ys/. [Iemt-.] A figure 


consisting of two pairs of parallel faces intersecting 
all three axes in the monosymmetric system (in 
which four such pairs constitute a pyramid), 
Hence Hemipyra‘midal a., of or pertaining to a 
hemipyramid. 

1854 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Hemipyramidal .. Hemirhom- 
bohedrat. 

Hemirhamphine, etc.: see HEmr-. 

Hemisect, v. [f. Humi- + L. sect-, ppl. stem 
of secdre to cut.] ¢vans. To bisect, esp. longitu- 
dinally, or into the right and left halves. So Hemi- 
se‘ction, the action or process of thus bisecting. 

1878 Foster Phys. ut. v. § 3. 487 In the frog, after hemi- 
section of the cord below the brachial plexus. 1885 Scéence 
11 Sept. 223/1 A hemisected skeleton showing the variation 
in size of the neural and hzemal cavities. 1895 A thenweur 
30 Mar, 412/r The Changes in Movement and Sensation 
produced by Hemisection of the Spinal Cord in the Cat. 


Hemispheral, «. rare. [f.next+-au.] Of 
or pertaining to a hemisphere. 

1839 Baitey Fes/ws xxix. (1854) 475 The great galactic 
line of life Which parts the hemispheral palm of Heaven. 

Hemisphere (he'misfiex). Forms: a. 4-5 
hemy-, hemi-, -sperie, -ye, 4-6 emy-, emi-, 
(eme)sperie, -ry, 6 hemispherie,-ye. 8.5h)emy- 
spere, 6 emispere, hemispher, 6-7 -sphere, 
7-8 hemisphear(e, 6- hemisphere. [In form 
hemispherie, etc., ad. late L. heméispherium, a. Gr. 
Huopatpoy, f. 7u- HEMI- + opatpa SPHERE; in 
form hemisphere, through OF. emispere, -sphere 
(13-14th c.), mod.F. hémsphéere.] 

L. generally. A half sphere; one of the halves of 
a sphere or globe formed by a plane passing through 


the centre. 

185 T. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay’s Voy. 1. xviii. 51 Al 
made of very cleare glasse.. in forme of a rounde Hemi- 
sphere. 1664 Power Ex. Philos. 1. 11 In one of our 
Critical Observations, I could see more then a hemisphere 
of the eye at once. 1796 Hurron Dict, Math. s.v., The 
centre of gravity of a Hemisphere, is five-eighths of the 
radius distant from the vertex, 1837 M. Donovan Dov. 
Econ, 11, 331 A hemisphere of the cocoa-nut shell is used 
as a lamp to burn its own oil. 1895 Story-MaAskELYNE 
Crystallogr. § 325 The sphere of projection is divided into 
hemispheres by a single symmetral plane. : F 

b. Magdeburg hemispheres, a contrivance in- 
vented by Otto von Guericke of Magdeburg to 


demonstrate the pressure of the air. 

It consists of two strong hollow nicely-fitting brass hemi- 
spheres, each of which is furnished with a handle, and one 
with a cock to be adjusted to an air-pump, When they are 
fitted together and the air has been exhausted, great force 
is required to separate them. 

1815 in Hutton Math. Dict. 1858 Larpner Hand-bk, 
Nat. Phil. 179 Two of the strongest men will be unable to 
tear the hemispheres asunder, provided they are ofa moderate 
magnitude, owing to the amount of the pressure with which 
they are held together. i é 

2. spec. Half of the celestial sphere; in early 
quots., esp. that half of the heavens seen above 
the horizon, the sky above us; in As¢von., usually, 
one of the halves into which the celestial globe is 
divided by the equinoctial or by the ecliptic. (The 


earliest sense in Eng.) 

a, ¢€1374 Cuaucer Tvoylus m1. 1390 (1439) (Harl. MS.) 
Ther god..Pe for thyn haste. .So fast ay to our hemysperie 
{v. xv. emesperie, hemy-spere] bynde! c1391 — Astro/. 1. 
§ 18 The cercle pat deuydeth the two Emysperies, pat is, 
the partie of the heuene a-boue the Erthe & the partie 
be-nethe. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xx. 90 We schuld hafe 
sene all be roundeness of be firmament, bat es to say bathe 
pe emisperies, be vppermare and pe nedermare. 1412-20 
Lypc. Chron. Troy 1-v, With the brightnes of his beames 
mierye For to reioyse all our Hemisperie. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. 1. x, When cleare Dyana..Gan for to ryse, 
lightyng our emispery. 

(Cf. quot. ¢1374 in a.] a@ 1832? Lypc, Goodly Balade 
27 (Skeat, Chaucerian Pieces 406) The rude night, that .. 
shadoweth our emispere [ze dere]. 1549 Compl. Scoi. vi. 
38 The sternis & planetis. .durst nocht be sene in oure hemi- 
spere. 1604 R. Cawprey Zable Alph., Hemisphere, halfe of 
the compasse of heauen, that we see. 1607 J. Davies Summa 
Totalis Dijb, Fal’n to rest beneath our Hemyspheare. 
1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Shepherd, The Sun keeps 
on the Left Hand of the Hemisphear, 1892 R. S. Batt Zz 
Starry Realms xxi. 304 The number of stars in the 
northern hemisphere alone is upwards of three hundred 
thousand. We may assume that the southern hemisphere 
has an equally numerous star-population, 

3. One of the halves of the terrestrial globe, esp. 
as divided by the equator (Vorthern and Southern 
hemispheres). Also the halves containing Europe, 
Asia, and Africa (astern hemisphere), and Ame- 
rica (Western hemisphere), respectively. 

a, 1551 Recorpe Cast. Knowl. (1556) 280 No generall 
eclipse, whiche should extende to all the worlde, namely 
for that hemispherye. 1555 EpEN Decades (Arb.) 5: Neyther 
dydde any.. trauerse the Equinoctial line to thinferiour 
hemispherie or halfe globe of the earthe and sea. 1561 — 
Arte Nauig. 1, xiv. 14 b, Also called ye Hemisphery. 

B. 1559 W. CunnincHAm Cosmogr. Glasse 125 A Card, 
for halfe the face of th’ Earth whiche..wyll conveniently 
serve for our Hemisphere. 1624 Donne Serv. xvii. 167 
The Western Hemisphere the land of Gold and Treasure ; 








HEMISPHEROID. 


The Eastern Hemisphere the Land of Spices and Perfumes, 
1633 G. Hernert 7emple, Sacrifice vii, Vhese drops .. 
A Balsome are for both the Hemispheres. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Zp. vi. vii. 312 The ancient Cosmographers 
doe place the division of the East and Westerne Hemi- 
sphere, that is the first terme of longitude in the Canary 
or fortunate Islands. 1753 Adventurer No, 99 ® 9 When 
Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand in the discovery 
of the other hemisphere. 1833 Herscurn Astvon, (1858) 
186 It is a fact..that Iondon occupies nearly the center 
of the terrestrial hemisphere. , F 
b. Hemisphere of vision, H. of illumination. 
1812 WoopHousE Astron. xxiii. 241 The illuminated hemi- 
sphere, called, for distinction, the Hemisphere of ///vmina- 
tion, Ibid, 242 The hemisphere which he sees, called the 
Hemisphere of Vision, - 
4. A map or projection of half the terrestrial 


globe or the celestial globe. 

1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey) s. v., The Maps or Prints of the 
Heavens pasted on Boards or Cloth are also sometimes 
call’'d Hemispheres, but more commonly Planispheres. 1858 
Hawruorne Fy, & Jt. Frnls. (1872) I. 25 There was a map 
—a hemisphere of the world—which his father. had drawn. 

5. Anat. Each of the halves of the cerebrum of 


the brain. (See CEREBRAL.) 

1804 ABERNETHY Sz. Ods. 188 Inflammation operating 
probably chiefly on the left hemisphere of the brain. 183 
R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 409 This surface of the brain has 
been regarded. .as formed of several distinct regions, which 
they have named Lobes, and which occupy the base of the 
hemispheres. 1846 Owrn Comp. Anat. Vertebr, viii. 181 
note, Influenced by the inapplicability of the term ‘hemi- 
spheres’ to parts which are more commonly spheres or 
spheroids. 1873 Mivarr 2/em. Anat. ix. 366 A very deep 
fissure running from before backwards, and dividing the 
visible part of the brain into two lateral halves termed Aem7z- 
spheres. 

6. ¢ransf. and fg. A realm or region of action, 
life, or thought; =‘sphere’. In earlier quots. 
directly fig. from 2. 

1803 Hawes L.xamp, Virt. xiv. (Arb.) 66 It may well glad 
thyn emyspery. 1608 D, ‘T. £ss. Pol. § Mor. 38b, When 
..the starre of merit shal appear within the compasse of 
their Hemisphere, and offer presents. 1699 Gartu Disfens, 
n. 16 To guild, by turns, the Gallick Hemisphear, 1856 
Dove Logic Chr. laith v. i. § 2. 265 ‘To surmise the possi- 
bility, as beyond the hemisphere of my knowledge. 1863 
Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. iii. 75 He is a cheering... 
gleam coming across the dark hemisphere of treachery, 
mistrust, and unkindness, 

He'misphered, @. rare. 

1. Formed as a hemisphere. 

1665 Hooke AZicrogr. 178 The eyes of Crabs .. are Hemi- 
spher'd, almost in the same manner as these of Flies, 1839 
BaiLey Festus ix. (1854) 106 ‘The hemisphered abysses here. 

2. Having a cerebral hemisphere (of sucha kind). 

1871 Huxtey in Darwin Desc. Aan vii. (1883) 203 The 
Lemurine, short hemisphered, brain. 

Hemispheric, a. [f. HemtspHErE+-tc. Cf. 
F. hémisphérique (16th c.).] 

1, =HemIsPHERIcaAL 1: chiefly in technical use. 

1885 T. WasHINGTON tr, Vicholay’s Voy, 11. xxi, 58 Great 
bodies of building round and strongly set up vawtwise in 
form of the Hemispherike. a@1728 Woopwarp Fossils (J.), 
A pyrites, placed in the cavity of another of an hemispherick 
figure, in much the same manner as an acorn in its cup. 
1774 G. Wuite in Piit. Trans. LXV. 197 In about ten 
or twelve days is formed an hemispheric nest, 1852 Tu. 
Ross Humboldt's Trav. 1. vi. 239 Mimosas, with hemi- 
spheric tops. 1870 Hooker Stud, /lora 355. 

2. = HEMISPHERICAL 2. 

1889 TALMAGE in Vo7ce (N. Y.) 28 Feb., Corrupt legisla- 
tion, which at times makes our State and National capitals 
a hemispheric stench, 1896 Westm. Gaz. 16 Jan. 5/2 The 
Olney doctrine of the Hemispheric Sovereignty of the 
United States. : : ay 

Hemispherical (hemisferikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a hemisphere ; of the form 
of or resembling a hemisphere. 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1672) 32. Hemispherical 
Vaults..be..the securest. 1685 BoyvLe fects of Mot. ix. 
114 A hollow vessel .. of an almost Hemispherical figure. 
1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xvi. 194 The capsule is.. 
covered with a hemispherical lid. 183¢ Brewster Ofsics 
xxxix. 325, | have proposed to use a hemispherical lens. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1. 186 The seeds .. are hemi- 
sphencat with one side convex and the other flat. 3 

2. Of or belonging to one hemisphere of the 
earth ; extending over a hemisphere. 

1872 O. W. Homes Poet Break/.-t. x. 334, I suppose we 
are getting over our hemispherical provincialism. 1 
(U.S. Senator) in Pall Mall G.7 June 1/2 The American 
idea is hemispherical rather than continental, 

Hence Hemisphe‘rically adv., with a hemi- 
spherical form. 

1846 Dana Zoofh, (1848) 524 Hemispherically shrubby- 
cespitose, é Pe d 

emisphe'rico-, combining form of Hemt- 
SPHERIC @., joined adverbially with adjectives, as 
Hemispherico-conical, -conoid adjs., conical, 
etc. but with an approach to the hemispheric form. 

183r Don Gard. Dict. Gloss., Hemispherico-conical, a 
shape between a globe and acone. 1851 Leicuton Brit, 
Lichens 23 The slightly raised hemispherico-conoid black 
apex only visible. : 

emispheroid (hemisfieroid), [f. Hem1- + 
SpHERoI, or f. HEMISPHERE +-o1pD. Cf. F. Aémi- 
sphéroide (1732 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The half of 
a spheroid; a figure approaching a hemisphere. 

1727-51 Cuambers Cyc. s.v. Hemispheroidal, The cacao 
opens, when yellow and ripe, into two large hemispheroids. 


[f. prec. + -ED 2.] 


HEMISPHEROIDAL. 


1752 Bevis in PAZ. Trans. XLVIII. 397 The hemispheroid 

of the earth formed by the section. .of the circle of declina- 
tion. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom, Ammusem. 209 The shape of 
his pontons..was an oblong hemispheroid. 
_He:mispheroi-dal, 2. [f. prec. +-au.] Hav- 
ing the form of a hemispheroid. 

1727-51 CuamBers Cyc/. 188r G. Macponatp Mary 
Marston I. il. ar A large hemispheroidal carbuncle. 

+ Hemispherule. 0és. A half spherule; a 
small hemispherical lens. 

1696 W.S. Gray in PAit. Trans. XIX. 281, I was wont 
to Grind them [glasses] and Polish them on a brass Plane, 
and so reduce them to Hemispherules. 1756 Amory F. 
Buncle (1770) 1, 8r They have them [microscopes] of all 
kinds, of one and more hemispherules. 

Hemistich (hemistik). Pros. Also 7 hemi- 
stique, -estique, 7-8 hemistick, 8 -estich ; 7-8 
in L. form hemistichium. [ad. late L. hémistech- 
zum, ad, Gr. hpworixioy, f. 7pye- HEMI- + orixos row, 
line, verse. Cf. F. Aéméstiche (16th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), Aémistzque in Cotgr.] The half or section 
of a line of verse, as divided by the czesura or the 
like ; also, a line of less than the usual length. 

_ 1575 Lanenam Ze? (1871) 4o In the skro vndergrauen .. 
iz thear a proper woord, an hemistichi, well squaring with 
al the rest... Lac, Caseus infans. 1609 Dopo & CLEAVER 
Expos. Prov, ix. & x. 88 Vhe first hemistich, or former 

_ part of the verse. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. m1. iv. 1. ii, 
According to that hemistichium of Petronius, primus in 
orbe deos fecit timor. 1635-56 CowLey Davideis 1. 14th 
Note, 1 am far from their opinion, who think that Virgil 
himself intended to have filled up these broken Hemestiques. 
171r Appison Sfect. No. 39 ® 5, I do not dislike the 
Speeches in our English Tragedy that close with an Hemi- 
stick or Half Verse, 1837-9 Hattam His¢. Lit. (1847) II. 
169 The occasional hemistich and redundant syllables break 
the monotony of the measure, 

Hence He‘mistichal a., pertaining to a hemistich. 

1824 Warton’s Hist, Eng. Poetry (1840) I. 15 note, The 
reader will observe the constant return of the hemistichal 
point, which I have been careful to preserve. 

Hemisymmetry. Cryst. [Hxmt-b.] Same 
as HrMIHEDRISM. Hence Hemisymme'trical a., 
hemihedral. 

1881 THupicnum Ann. Chem, Med. 11, Hemisymmetry in 
the Chemical Constitution of Gelatin, 1895 Story-Maske- 
LYNE Crystallogr. § 271 A few forms exhibit, in the defalca- 
tion of their alternate faces, the gyroidal hemi-symmetry, 
which, however, must be held really to dominate the struc- 
ture of the entire crystal. 7d. § 280 Hemi-symmetrical 
crystals afford abundant examples of twin-structure. 

emisystema'‘tic, a. Cryst. [Hemr- b.] 
(See quot.) ; 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 54 A hemisystematic form. 
1895 Story-MaskELyNE Crystadlogr. § 139 A hemi-system- 
atic form is a form in which only half the origin-planes or 
normals are extant, the correlative half being absent. 

He'mitery. ath. [ad.mod.L. hemiteria, F. 
hémitérie, f. Hemi- + Gr, répas monster.] A general 
term for a malformation that does not amount to 


monstrosity. ‘ 

1879 tr. De Quatrefages Hunt. Spec. 252 With man, as 
with animals, varieties have appeared at times which may 
be classed among hemitery. 

+ Hemitone. us. Obs. [ad. L. hémitontum, 
ad, Gr. jyurévov, f. Hemi- + tévos Tonr.] Half- 


tone, SEMITONE. 

1694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 71 In the Chromatick the 
Degrees were Hemitones and Trihemitones. 1760 STILES 
Ibid. L1. 724 But, should we admit more tones than these, 
as they do, who augment their excesses by hemitones, the 
meses of two tones must. . be applied to the place of one sound. 

Hemitrichous, -triglyph, etc.: see HEmt1-. 

+ Hemitritz‘an, z. Ols. Med. [f. late L. 
hémitrite-us, ad. Gr. fperptraios (Hippocrates) 
semi-tertian, f. 7pu- HeMi- + rptratos on the third 
day, lasting three days, f. rpiros third: see -aN, 
Cf. F. hémitritée.) 

Semi-tertian: said of an intermittent fever that 
combines the symptoms of a quotidian and a tertian 
fever, consisting of a paroxysm occurring every day 
with a second stronger one every other day. 

1651 J. F[REAKE] Agviffa’s Occ. Philos. 374 It will cure 
the Hemitritean Feaver. 1657 G. Starkey Helmont’s 
Vind. 259, 1 leave out the names of Feavers Hemitritean. 

Hemitropal (hmitrdpal), a. [f. as next + 
-AL,] = HEMITROPOUS 2. 

1864 in Worcester (citing A. Gray). 1866 Treas. Bot. 
581/1 Hemitropal, a slight modification of the anatropal 
ovule, in which the axis of the nucleus is more curved. 

Hemitrope (he'mitroup), a. and sb. Cryst. 
[ad. F. Aémitrope (1801 Haiiy), f. Hemi- + Gr. 
-tpomos turning.] A. adj. = HEMITROPIC. 

1805-17 R, Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 225 Hemitrofe .. 
that is, one-half turned round, when it is composed of two 
halves of one and the same crystal, of which the one-half 
appears to be turned upon the other one-half of the circum- 
ference. Example, Twin-crystal of felspar. 1823 H. J. 
Brooxe /ntrod. Crystallogr. 89 A hemitrope crystal .. re- 
sembling one of the varieties of the common spinelle, 1895 
Srory-MaskeLtyNe Crystallogr. § 159 In the hemitrope 
position. .one pair of the faces forms a re-entrant angle, 

B. sb. A hemitropic crystal. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 176 Haiiy has 
given to these reversed crystals the name hemi-tropes, denot- 
ing one halfreversed. 1895 Story-MaskELYNE Crystallogr. 
§ 157 Repetition of the twinning on similar twin-faces ma 
indeed occur. .Such crystals are triple, quadruple, &c, hemi- 
tropes (or triplings, fourlings, &c.). 

Vou. V, 
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So He‘mitropism, Hemi‘tropy, hemitropic 
crystallization. 

1845 Encycl. Metrop. IV. 578 A variety of cases of hemi- 
tropism. 1879 RutLey Study Rocks x. 92 Due to hemi- 
tropy or a half revolution of one of the halves of the 
crystal. 1895 Srory-MasKeLyNe Crystallogr. § 163 It 
results from the law of hemitropy that each pair of corre- 
sponding faces on the two crystals lies in one zone with the 
twin-plane and that the faces make equal angles with it. 

Hemitropic (hemitrp:pik), a. Cryst. [f. as 
prec. +-1¢.] Said of a composite or twin crystal : 
see quots. 

1886 F, W. Rupter in Geol. Mag. I11. 267 The edges of 
the hemitropic lamellz are too blurred to allow the exact 
angles to be taken. 1895 Srory-Masketyne Crystallogr. 
§ 154 Two crystals are said to be hemitropic or twinned 
when, presenting identical forms, they are united together 
in such a way that, if we conceive one of them as being 
turned through half a revolution round a particular line 
which wil’ be termed the twin-axis..corresponding faces 
and edges in the two crystals would become parallel. /d7d. 
§ 159 In the case of two hemitropic diplohedral crystals, the 
twin plane becomes in a crystallographic sense a plane of 
symmetry to the twin-structure; but .. each crystal in the 
hemitropic group retains its individuality, notwithstanding 
the mutual interpenetration of the crystals. 


Hemi‘tropous, a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 

1. Cryst. =HeEmirroric (Mayne Zxfos. Lex.). 

2. Bot. Said of an ovule having a form interme- 
diate between the anatropous and orthotropous, so 
that the hilum lies halfway between the base and 
the apex. 

1860 in WorcesTER (citing A. Gray). 

Hemitype, -typic: see Hemt-. 

Hemlock (he'mlpk). Forms: a 1 hymlice, 
hymlic, hemlic, 3 hemeluc,s hem(e)lok, 6 hem- 
lake, 6-7 hemlocke, 7 hemloc, hemblock, 6- 
hemlock, £. 5 humlok(e, humblok, homeluk, 
-lok, 6 humlocke, homlo(k)ke, -lock(e, 5-9 
(dial.) humlock, [OE. hymlice weak fem., hym- 
lic, hemilic, str. masc.; of obscure origin : no cog- 
nate word is found in the other langs. 

The form /y- is app. the original, that in Aew- being 


Kentish. Thelater Az-, hom-, probably come from hym- 5 
the ordinary form in mod, Sc. is Az72do’.) 

1. The common name of Contum maculatum, 
a poisonous umbelliferous plant, having a stout 
branched stem with purplish spots, finely divided 
leaves, and small white flowers; it is used medici- 
nally as a powerful sedative. b. Also in rural use 
applied to the large Umdbellifere generally: in 
south of Scotland esp. to Angelica sylvestris, and 
to Heracleum Sphondylium, ‘ Hairy Humlo’’. 

It is not clear how far back these uses go. The OF, 
hymlice was a medicinal plant (prob. Coxzwm); but in ME, 
the plant is chiefly referred to as a weed; the definite refer- 
ences to it as poisonous appear to begin with the 16th c. 
herbalists. 

a7zoo Epinal Gloss. 185 Cicuta, hymblice [a 800 Erfurt 
Huymblice]. ¢725 Corpus Gloss. 463 Cicuta, hymlice. 
c¢1000 Aitrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 136/1 C7cuta, hemlic. 
cx000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 18 Do to hymlican and eofor brotan. 
/bid. 11. 74 Nim weax & hemlic, getrifula. did. III. 50 
Wyll in buteran nyoderweardne hymlic. c1265 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 558/3 Herba benedicta, z. herbe beneit, 2. 
hemeluc. c¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiv. 65 It es gude to 
sawe in humbloks and nettles and swilk oper wedes. 14.. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 571/34 Cecuta, hemlok. ¢ 1425 Voc. 
ibid. 645/21 Hic tipus, homelok. c¢ 1450 A (phita 40/1 Cicuta 
-. angt, hemelok zeZ hornwistel. 1483 Cath. Angt. 191/2 
An Humlok, cicuta, harba benedicta, tntubus, a1g00 
Songs & Carols (1847) 10 (Matz.) Whan brome wy]lI appelles 
bere, And humloke hony in feere, Than sek rest in lond. 
1549 CovERDALE, etc. Evasm, Par. Fas. iii. (R.), What is 
it elles than the poison of humlocke myxed with wyne? 
15sr TurNER Herbal 1. K iv, In sum places men vse to eate 
the yong stalkes of homlokkes in sallattes. 1573 Tusser 
Husb, xxxiii. (1878) 74 ‘Thy garden twifallow, Stroy hem- 
lock and mallow. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 111. xxiv. 452 Hem- 
locke is very euyl, dangerous, hurtful, and venemous. 1597 
Gerarpe Herbal go4 (Britten & H.) The leaues shoote 
foorth of the ioints and branches like unto wilde Homlocks. 
1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, v. ii. 44 Her fallow Leas, The Dar- 
nell, Hemlock, and ranke Femetary, Doth root vpon. 1605 
— Macb. w.i. 25 Roote of Hemlocke, digg’d i’ th’ darke. 
1635 Swan Sec. M. vi. § 4 (1643) 266 Hemlock. .is meat to 
storks, and poyson to men, 1699 GartH Disfens. 11. (1700) 
14 Baneful Hemlock, and cold Aconite. 1758 J. G. Cooper 
Afpol. Aristippus (R.), Deadly hemlock’s pois’nous weed, 
1800 Yung. Tamlane ly. in Scott Minstr. Scot, Bord., 
Their oaten pipes blew wondrous shrill, The hemlock small 
blew clear; And louder notes from hemlock large, And bog- 
reed, struck the ear, 

b. With qualifying words, applied to various 
other umbelliferous plants with finely-divided 
leaves, as Bastard Hemlock, Anthriscus sylves- 
trts (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Lesser H., Fool’s Parsley, 
Ethusa Cynapium; Mountain H., Levisticum 
officinale (Miller Plant-n.); Water H., various 
species of Czcuta and (nanthe. 

1764 Croker, etc, Dict. Arts & Sc., Cicuta-Aquatica, 
long-leaved water hemlock, a poisonous plant .. growing in 
many meadows and watery places. 1788 J, Lee /ntrod. 
Bot. (ed. 4) 273 Cicuta, Water Hemlock. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xvii. 231 The waters afford other poisonous 
herbs as Water Hemlock. 1796 WirHErinc Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) II. 305 Fool's Parsley, or Ciceley, Lesser Hemlock. 

2. A North American tree, Abies canadensis, 
more fully Hemlock Fir, H. Spruce, ‘so called 


HEMMING. 


from the resemblance of its branches in tenuity 
and position to the leaves of the common hemlock ’, 
1776 C. Carrot 9rxl. Miss. Canada in B. Mayer Men. 
(1845) 49 Several rocky islands appear in the lake [George, 
N.Y.], covered with a species of cedar here called hemlock. 
1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. xiv. (1847) 197 Forests of spruce- 
fir and hemlock, a kind of fir somewhat resembling our yew 
in foliage. 1841-4 Emerson Zss., Nature Wks. (Bohn) I, 
224 ‘The stems of pines, hemlocks, and oaks, almost gleam 
like iron on the excited eye. 1847 Loner. £v. Prel. 1 The 
murmuring pines and the hemlocks, Bearded with moss, 
and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight. 1856 
Bryant Poems, Catterskill Falls iv, The long dark boughs 
of the hemlock fir. 1892 Garden 27 Aug. 200 One came 
upon finely-developed specimens of the Hemlock Spruce .. 
the Indian Cedar .. and such-like ornamental trees. 
b. Ground Hemlock; a Canadian species or 
variety of Yew (77veus. Bot. 1866), 
3. A poisonous potion obtained from the common 
hemlock. (Believed to have been the poison by 


which Socrates was put to death.) 

160r Hottanp Pliny II, 235 The .. law of the Athenians, 
wherby malefactors..were forced to drink that odious potion 
of Hemlock. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 643 The Death that is 
most without Paine, hath beene noted to be, vpon the Taking 
of the Potion of Hemlock. 1820 Keats Ode to Nightingale 
2 A drowsy numbness pains My sense, as though of hemlock 
I had drunk, 1874 Blackie Se//-Cult, 21 Plato was twenty- 
nine years old when Socrates drank the hemlock. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as hemlock draught, 
-drinker; hentlock-like adj.; (sense 2) hemlock 
forest, lumber, etc. ; also hemlock chervil, 7or7- 
lis Anthriscus; hemlock dropwort: see Drop- 
wort 2; hemlock parsley, a North American 
umbelliferous plant resembling hemlock, but not 
poisonous; there are two species Condoselinum 
Canadense and C, Fischert; hemlock pitch, the 
resinous exudation of the Hemlock spruce; hem- 
lock stork’s-bill, Hrodium cicutarium; hem- 


lock tree =sense 2. 

1761 Watson in Phil. Trans, LI. 91 This plant is called, 
by .. Mr. Ray, Small *hemlock-chervil with rough seeds. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lanips v. § 3. 138 Architecture .. being 
especially dependent .. on the warmth of the true life, is 
also peculiarly sensible of the *hemlock cold of the false. 
1597-8 Br. Hart Saz. iv. (1824) 38 Socrates his poison'd 
*hemlock draught. 1824 Byron Def Transf.1. i, 228 Be 
air, thou *hemlock-drinker! 1856 Otmstep S/ave States 
155 An agreeable resinous odor, resembling that of a *hem- 
lock forest. 1862 Chambers’ Encycl. V. 306 A.. liquid, 
having .. a penetrating *hemlock-like odour. Jézd., Two 
priests ate *hemlock-root by mistake ; they became raving 
mad. 1813 HocG Witch of Fife vii, Mine [steed] was made 
of ane *humloke schaw, An a stout stallion was he. 1861 Miss 
Pratr Flower. Pl. U1. 45 Erodium cicutarium (*Hemlock 
Stork’s-bill), 

Hemmed (hema), #//. a. [f. Hem v.! + -Ep.] 
Furnished with a hem or border; sewed with a 
hem. Hemmed in: shut in, confined, imprisoned. 

c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 311 With thare hemmyd 
shoyn, Alle this must be done. 1730 A. Gorpon Ma/fer’s 
Amphith. 339 The young Men .. wore a hemm’d Gown. 
1824 Scorr Redgauntlet Let. xii, I ken him by his hemmed 
cravat. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 27 June 7/t With a mere 
hemmed-in Sierra Leone (and Egypt) to represent its once 
wide dominions. 

Hemmel: see Hemet. 

Hemmer (hemos). [f. Hmumv.l+-ER1.] One 
who hems; in earlier times, one who makes or 


trims borders of garments. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 182/2 An Hemmer, ¢imbator. 1598 
Frorio, Orlatrice, a seame-stresse, a welter, a hemmer. 
1852 Miss Mitrorp Recol/. 1. 301 The hemmer of flounces 
..seemed flurried and fatigued. 

b. An ‘attachment’ to a sewing-machine- for 


doing hemming (Knight Dect, A/Zech. 1875). 
+Hemming, sd. Os. [a. ON. hemingr 

(homungr) ‘the skin of the shanks of a hide’, f. 

hom shank.] ‘The skin or hide of a deer’s shank ; 


a rough shoe or brogue made from this. 

¢1050 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 468/31 Pero, hemming 7. ruh 
sco. ¢1320 Sir Tristr. 476 Pe heminges swipe on est He 
schar and layd bj side. c1425 Wynroun Cron, vill. xxix. 
274 At sa gret myschef he wes, That hys Knychtis weryd 
Rewylynys Of Hydis, or of Hart Hemmynys. 


Hemming (he'min), v4/. 5.1 [f. Hem v1 + 
-1nG1,] The action of the vb. Hem; the making 
or providing of a firm neat border to any article 
of clothing, upholstery, or the like ; that which is 


hemmed; a fringe, the border of a garment. 
German hemming, a substitute for top-sewing (Caulfeild 
& Saward Dict. Needlework 1882). : 
ax300 E. E. Psalter xiliv. 14 [xlv. 13] Doghtres of kinges 
..In gliterand gilted hemminges. 1502 Privy Purse Exp. 
Eliz. of York (1830) 7 Payed for the hemmyng of a kertelle 
of the Quenes of damaske iiijd. 1530 Patscr. 230/2 Hem- 
myng or hemme of a garment, ourelevre. 1642 FULLER 
Holy & Prof. St. 1. ix. 23 Many favours which God giveth 
us ravell out for want of hemming. 1888 ///ustr, Lond. 
News 14 Apr. 384/1 The exquisitely fine hemming and 
stitching shown at Lord Aberdeen’s house. : 
Hemming, 2/. sd.2 [f. Hem v.2 + -1nG1.] 
The action of the verb Hem; coughing, clearing 


of the throat. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur x1. viii, She coughed soo lowde 
that syre launcelot awaked and he knew her hemynge. 
1553 Brecon Religues of Rome (1563) 263b, It might chaunce 
to be cast out by spitting or hemmyng. 1609 Ev. Woman 
in Hum. ui. i. in Bullen O. PZ, 1V, Hem, hem. a on 
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your hemmings, do you think we care for your hemmings? 
1786 Mav. D’Arsiay Diary 6 Oct., At length a prodigious 
hemming showed the preparation in the Colonel for a speech. 
1896 in Sir. A. Otway Pref. to Autobiog. Ld. Clarence 
Paget 5 With his ‘hemming’ and ‘hawing’, and other 
tokens of oratorical imperfection. 

Hemmir, obs. Sc. form of HAMMER. 

Hemmorhoid(e, obs. forms of HaMorRHOID. 

Hemo-, variant spelling of Hmo-, usual in 
U.S., and not unfrequent in Great Britain in words 
of more general use, as hemorrhage, hemorrhoid. 

Hemp (hemp), sd. Forms: 1 heenep, henep, 
4- hemp, (4-7 hempe, 6 hemppe). [OE. heme, 
henep = OLG., *hanap, *hantp, MDu. and Du. 
hennep, LG. hemp, OHG. hanaf, -if, -uf (MHG. 
hanef, Ger. hanf), ON. hampr (Sw. hampa, Da. 
hamp):—OTeut. *hanpi-z, *hanapt-z, cogn. with 
Gr. kavvaBis, L. cannabis: cf. also Lith. kanapés, 
OSlav. konoplja, Pers. kanab, The word is perh. not 
Aryan, but adopted in Greek, Germanic, etc. from 
some common source. ] 

1. An annual herbaceous plant, Caznabis sativa, 
N.O. Orticacex, a native of Western and Central 
Asia, cultivated for its valuable fibre. 

It is a dicecious plant, of which the female is more vigorous 
and long-lived than the male, whence the sexes were popu- 
larly mistaken, and the female called Carl or Winter H., 
the male Fymle (i.e. female), Barren, or Summer H.: see 
Cart Hemp and F imate. 

(The quotations from the Saxon Leechdoms appear to 
refer tosome wild British plant, perh. the W7/d Hemp of 5.) 

axooo Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 198/12 Cannabum, 
hanep. /did. 198/15 Cannabin, henep. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 
I. 16 Herba chamepitys pzt is henep [v.7. hanep]. Zdzd. 
228 Deos wyrt be man cannane silfatica, & obrum naman 
henep nemneb. c 1325 [implied in Hempsrerep]. c 1440 
Promp. Parv, 235/2 Hempe, canabum. 1523 Firzuers. 
Hush, § 146 In Marche is tyme to sowe flaxe & hempe. 
1551 Turner //evbal 1. Hj b, Hempe. -is profitable for many 
thynges..and specially to make stronge cables, and roopes 
of. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. 1. 72 Hempe is called in Greeke 
kavvaBis .. in English Hempe, Neckeweede, and Gallow- 
grasse. 1794 Martyn Romssean’s Bot. xxix. 456 Hemp has 
a five parted calyx in the flowers which bear stamens, but 
in the pistilliferous ones it is one-leaved, entire and gaping 
on the side. 1883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 715/2 Land that 
will grow hemp will grow anything, 

1523, etc. [see Cart Hemp]. 1577, etc. [see FimBte]. 
1597 GERARDE Herbal i, ccxxxviil. (1633) 709 ‘The male is 
called Charle Hempe and Winter Hempe. ‘The female 

Jarren Hempe, and Sommer Hempe. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., 'Vhe male Hemp, or summer Hemp, which 
bears no seeds, and is called by the farmers /%snble-hemp, 
will have its stalks turn white in July. /é7¢., The remain- 
ing plants, which are the female Heip, called by the farmer 
Karle-hemp, are to be left till Michaelmas. 

2. The cortical fibre of this plant, used for mak- 
ing cordage, and woven into stout fabrics. 

c1300 HTavelok 782 Hemp to maken of gode lines And 
stronge ropes to his netes. ?a@1366 CHAucer Rom. Rose 
1233 A sukkenye, That not of hempe ne [? hempene] heerdis 
was. 1404 Nottingham Rec. II. 22, xlv.strykes de hempe, 
lijd. 1550 CrowLEy “f/e7, 1139 Newe halters of hemppe. 
1634 Sir T. Hervert 7rav. 105 Long, deepe prams, sowed 
together with hempe and cord. 1662-3 Prrys Diary 
18 Feb., Casting up..accounts of 500 tons of hemp brought 
from Riga. 1722 Sewet //ist. Quakers vit. (1795) II. 10 
Committed to Bridewell and required to beat hemp. 1881 
Daily News 18 Apr. 2/8 Tows and hemps move off very freely. 

3. In allusion to a rope for hanging. 

+ Stretchhemp, a person worthy of the gallows. t Zo wag 
hemp, to be hanged. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 715/1 To mocke the 
sacrament the blessed body of god, and ful like a stretch 
hempe, call it but cake bred. /d/d.,'Tindall .. feareth not 
(like one yt would at length wagge hempe in the winde) to 
mocke at all such miracles. 1599 Suaks. //en. V, 111. vi. 45 
Let not Hempe his Wind-pipe suffocate. 1654 WuitLock 
Zootomia 60 Of no small use to purge a Common-wealth, 
without the expence of Hemp. 1849 James Woodman 
xxvili, If his people catch me, I shall taste hemp. 1864 
Lowe. Fireside Trav. 56 [le] express[ed] a desire for 
instant hemp rather than listen to any more ghostly con- 
solations. 

b. (See quot.) Cf. Hempy sd. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T.s.v., Young hemp, an appella- 
tion for a graceless boy. 

4. A narcotic drug obtained from the resinous 
exudation of the Indian hemp; bhang; hashish. 

1870 Yeats Nat. Hist, Comm, 195 Hemp is employed in 
other forms besides churrus as a narcotic. 1893 Nation 
(N, Y.) 9 Feb. 108/r Its votaries have taken to opium and 
hemp, the latter of which Sir Lepel Griffin says is far more 
injurious than tobacce. 

5. With qualifying words, applied to numerous 
other plants yielding a useful fibre, or otherwise 
resembling hemp: as African Hemp, (a) = dow- 
string henip (a); (b) Sparmannia africana (Miller 
Plant-names), American False H., Datisca hirta 
(Miller Zézd.). Bastard H., name given to the 

sritish plants Hemp-nettle and Hemp Agrimony 
(Britten & Holland). Bengal H., Bombay H., 
Madras H., Crotalaria juncea (Miller). Bow- 
string H., (a) a plant of the genus Sanseviera, 
esp. S. guineensis, a liliaceous plant of tropical 
Africa, the leaf-fibres of which are used by the 
natives for bowstrings and for making ropes; (6) 
in India, S. Loxburghiana; also Calatropis gigan- 

tea (N.O. Asclepiadacex), Brown Indian H,, 
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Libiscus cannabinus (Miller), Canada or Indian 
H., Apocynum cannabinum, aN. American peren- 
nial (J. Smith Dzct. Hon. Pi.). Cretan H., Da- 
tisca cannabina (Miller). Holy H., an old name 
for Galeopsis Ladanum (Miller). Indian H., a 
tropical variety of Common Hemp, Cannabis Indica. 
Jute or Plant H., Corchoris capsularis (Encycl. 
Brit.). Kentucky H., Urtica (Laportea) Cana- 
densts and U. cannabina (Miller). Manilla H., 
the fibre of Musa textilis, of the Banana family. 
Mountain H., Myoscyamus insanus (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Nettle H.=HeEmp-NErrLe. Peruvian H., 
Bonapartea juncea. Queensland H., the tropical 
weed S7da rhombifolia (N.O. Malvacex), called 
also Paddy or Native Lucerne, and Jelly Leaf. 
Ramie H., Lahmeria nivea. Sisal H., the fibre 
of species of Agave, esp. A. Stsalana. Virginian 
H., Willow H., Acnida cannabina, an amaran- 
taceous marsh plant, native of eastern U.S. Water 
H.,aname given to Lupatorium cannabinum and 
Lidens tripartita, in U.S. to Acnida cannabina. 
Wild H., Hupatorium cannabinum (Gerarde), and 
Galeopsis Tetrahit (Britten & Holland). 

1597 GERARDE /Terdad 11. ccxxviii. 573 This wilde Hempe 
called Cannabis spuria, and also Cannabina Spuria, or 
bastarde Hempe. /é7d., In English wilde hempe, Nettle 
hempe, bastard hempe. /d7d. 11. ccxxix. 574 The bastarde 
or wilde Hempes, especially those of the water, are called 
commonly /Hefatorium Cannabinum ..in English, water 
Hempe, bastard and water Agrimonie. 1611 Cotcr., Chanure 
sauvage, Bastard Hempe, wild Hempe, Nettle Hempe. 
1688 R, Hotme Armoury 11. 72/2 The bastard Hemp is with 
several Burs, or hairy Knobs at a distance on the stalk. 
1744 J. Witson Syxops. Brit. Pl. 95 Lamium cannabino 
Solio vuleare .. Nettle Hemp, or rather Hemp-leav’d dead 
Nettle. 1796 WirHERING Brit. Plazts (ed. 3), Bidens tripar- 
vita, Trifid Doubletooth, Water Hemp, Water Agrimony. 
1866 7%eas. Bot. 350/2 Crotalaria juncea..This plant is 
extensively cultivated in..India, on account of the valuable 
fibre yielded by its inner bark, which is known by the 
names of Sunn-hemp, Bombay’ Hemp, Madras Hemp, 
Brown Hemp, ete. did. 1015/2 The Bowstring Hemps 
-.are stemless perennial plants. 1897 Morris Astral 
Engl. 195 Queensland Hemp...is not endemic in Australia. 

6. attrib. and Comb. 

a. attrid. Of hemp ; made of hemp, hempen. 

a1400-50 Alexander 2224 Oure pepill .. Halis vp hemp 
cordis. 1549 Privy Council Acts 11. 349/1 Hemp ropes, 
m! weight. 1599 dec. Bh. W. Wray in Antiguary XXXII. 
243 A ffair] of hempe shetes. 1630 B. Jonson New [un 
1. li, He may, perhaps, take a degree at Tiburne .. And so 
goe forth a Laureat in hempe circle! 1662-3 Pepys Diary 
24 Feb., Captn, Cocke and I upon his hemp accounts till 9 
at night. 1668 T. ‘T'Hompson Lng. Rogue u.i, You have 
no remedy against a hemp halter I hope. 1875 R. F. 
Martin tr. Havrez Winding Mach. 32 The wires..in each 
strand must be twisted round a hemp core. 1893 Daily 
News 2 Mar. 5/4 Inquiry..into the trade in all preparations 
of hemp drugs in Bengal. 

b. Comb., as hemp-close, -cock, -garth, -hammer, 
-harvest, -harvester, -heckle, -knocker, -plant, -plot, 
-ridge, -seller, -smoker, -spinner,-stalk, -top 5 hemp- 
leaved, -like, -packed, -producing adjs.; hemp- 
beater, a person employed in beating the rotted 
stems of hemp, so as to detach the fibre; an instru- 
ment used in doing this ; hemp-brake, an instru- 
ment for bruising or breaking hemp; hemp-bush, 
an Australian Malvaceous plant, Plagéanthus pul- 
chellus, yielding a hemp-like fibre; hemp-cake, the 
residue of crushed hempseed, after extraction of the 
oil; hemp-dike, -dub, -pit (dza/.), a small pond 
for steeping greenhemp; hemp-hards, -hurds: see 
Harps; hemp-hatcheler, -heckler = HEmp- 
DRESSER ; hemp-oil, the oil pressed out of hemp- 
seed ; hemp-palm, a palm, Chamwrops excelsa, of 
China and Japan, the fibres of which are made into 
cordage; + hemp-roll (see quot.) ; hemp-sicka. (cf. 
HeEmPeEN tb, quot. 1785); hempwort, any plant of 
the Hemp family; hemp-yard, a pieceof groundon 
which hemp is grown, a hemp-garth or hemp-close, 

1615 E.S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner III. 653 Will con- 
vert .. our vagabonds .. into lusty *hempbeaters. 1725 
Vaner. Prov. Wife iv. iii, Vhat fist of her's will make an 
admirable hemp-beater [in Bridewell]. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s.v., Hempbeaters, carders, and spinners .. suffer from dust 
arising from the material, 1873 BourreLt & AveLiInG 
Heraldry Gloss., *Henp-brake or Hackle, an instrument 
for bruising hemp. 1878 Uve’s Dict. Arts IV. 364 *Hemp 
cake is chiefly used for adulterating linseed cake, 1698 
Frocer Voy. 58 ‘The Fields .. are like those of our *Hemp- 
Closes. 1669 WorLinGE Syst. Agric. xii. (1681) 250 Stick 
them on the tops of *Hemp-cocks or Wheat-sheaves. 1877 
-89 NV. W. Linc. Gloss. *Hemp-croft, -garth, -yard, the 
gardens attached to old cottages commonly went by one 
of these names, as they were in former days used mainly 
for growing hemp. 1878 Cumberld. Gloss. *Hemp dub, a 
small pond used for steeping green hemp. 1627 Mer/on Reg. 
IL. 296 Unum *Hempegarth simul cum libertate communii. 
1663 AZS. Indent. of Barlby (Yorksh.), An orchard, a hemp-, 
garth, two gardens, 1637 NasBes J/icrocosm. v, The shrieks 
of tormented ghosts [are]*nothing to the noise of *hemp- 
hammers. 1707 Mortimer Hzusd. v. xi. 120 "Tis a very 
great help to the Poor; the “Hemp-harvest coming after 
the other Harvest. 1724-7 Ramsay Yea-t. Misc., Bob of 
Dumblane, Lend me your braw *hemp heckle. 1579 Lanc- 
HAM Gard, Health (1633) 300 Apply it with *Hempe-hurds 
to the heate of the Liuer and stomach. 1586 Praise of Mus, 
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6 That petie and counterfait Musick which .. *hemp- 
<nockers [make] wt their beetels. 1744 *“Hemp-leaved [see 
sense 5]. 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist, Drugs I. 158 The burnt Oil 
they make use of in *Hemp-Oil. 1839 R. S. Robinson 
Naut. Steam Eng. 39 This kind .. keeps steam-tight with 
far less friction than the *hemp-packed piston. 16.. Add, 
MS. 31028 If. 7 (N. W. Linc. Gloss.) Drowned in a *hempe 
pitt near a little sink of hempe. 1832 G. A. HERKLOTS tr. 
Cust. Moosulm. India Gloss., Gunja..the leaves or young 
leaf-buds of the *hemp plant. 1678 Butter Hud. m1. il. 
43 Like Thieves that in a *Hemp-plot lie Secur’d against 
the Hue and Cry. 1824 Macraccart Gallovid. Encycl., 
*Hemp-riggs, ridges of fat land whereon hemp was sown 
in the olden time. 1696 J. F. Merchant's Ware-ho. 23 
The next..Linnen, is called *Hemp Roles, it is always 
brought into England brown, and is a strong coarse Linnen 
..and..when whited very good for Sheets for Poor People. 
1785 Life Miss Davis 5 He .. was convicted and hanged .. 
and her *hemp-sick husband laid in the earth. 1875 Knicut 
Dict. Mech. 1099/2 *Hemp-stalks are beaten to remove the 
bark and cellular pith from the fiber. 1853-5 Cassedl's Pop. 
Educ. VV. 29/1 Cannabinacez or *Hempworts. 1378 Dur 
ham MS. Cell. Roll, In plumbo empto pro uno aqueducto 
in le *Hempyard. 1725 Brapitry Mam. Dict. s.v. Hemp, 
Pigeons dung is good for Hemp Yards. 

Hence Hemp z. zrans. (rare), to halter, to hang. 

@1689 CLEvELAND Lenten Litany u. i, That if it please 
thee to assist Our Agitators and their List, And Hemp them 
with a gentle twist. 3 

Hemp-a‘grimony. //erd. A book-name for 
Lupatorium cannabinum, a composite plant with 
dull red flowers; also extended to other species. 
b. Water Hemp-agrimony, a book-name for Bidens 


or Bur-Marigold. 

1778 Licutroot Fora Scot. (1789) 461 Bidens, Water- 
hemp-agrimony, or Bur-marygold. did. 464 Eupatortum 
cannabinum, Hemp-agrimony, Dutch-agrimony. 1893 EF. H. 
Barker Wand. by South. Waters 268 Hemp-agrimony 
made the bees sing a drowsy song. Bi 

He‘mp-dresser. One who hackles hemp. 

@ 1659 CLEVELAND 7%ies 81 No zealous Hemp-dresser yet | 
dipp’d me in The Laver of Adoption from my Sin. 1723 
Lond, Gaz. No. 6171/10 Benjamin Bellamy. . Hempdresser. 

b. fl. The name of a kind of country-dance. 

1756 Amory ¥. Buncle (1770) Il. 25 We... had the hemp- 
dressers one night, which is, you know .. the most difficult, 
and laborious of all the country dances. 1827 in Hone 
Lvery-day Bk. 11, 122, I have ‘ footed it’ away in Sir Roger 
de Coverley, the hemp-dressers, &c. : 

Hempen (he'mpén),a.(sb.) Also 4-5 hempyn(e, 
-pene, (6-7 hempton, 7 hemton), 6-8 hemping. 
[f. Hemp sé.+-rn4, Not recorded in OF. ; but cf. 
OHG., hanafin (Ger. hiinfen), LG. hempen.] 

1. Made of hemp; of or pertaining to hemp. 

fHempen homespun, homespun cloth made of hemp ; hence, 
one clad in such cloth, one of rustic and coarse manners. 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 360 He gert sym of the ledows .. 
Of hempyn rapis ledderis ma, 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. 
R. xix. 1xii. (1495) 898 The weke 1s made of hempen threde. 
c¢1440 [see Hempy a. 1]. 1535 Latimer Ser. /nsurr. in 
North (1844) 29 It is no knot of an hempton girdle. 1558 
Puarr neid v. 552 But [he] hyt the hemping corde, and 
of the knot the bands he brast. 1590 SHaxs. AZids. NV. 
1. i. 79 What hempen home-spuns haue we swaggering 
here? 1651 Miller of Mansf. 8 Good browne hempton 
sheetes. 1669 WorLIDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 44 A very great 
succour to the poor, the Hempen Harvest coming after 
other Harvests. 1703 Wakes Colne, Essex, Overseers’ Acc. 
(MS.), 6 yards of hempinge cloth for two shifts for Suzan 
Beets. 1776 ApAm Smit W, WN. 1. x. 1. (1869) I. 128 
Weavers of linen and hempen cloth. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
/Eneid 1. 236 Hempen cords cast over its neck. 

Jig. 1675 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 297 Coarse hempen 
‘Trash is sooner read Than Poems of a finer Thread. 
b. In humorous phrases and locutions, referring 


to the hangman’s halter. 

ax14z0 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 454 Ware hem of 
hempyn lane! For stelthe is meeded with a chokelewe bane. 
@ 1529 SKELTON Agst. Garnesche 162 Stop atyd, and be welle 
ware Ye be nat cawte in an hempen snare. 1593 SHAKs. 
2 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 95 Ye shall haue a hempen Caudle then, 
and the help of hatchet. 1594 Nasue Un/ort. Trav. 67, 1 
.. scapde dauncing in a hempen circle. 1606 Dexker Sev. 
Szanes vu. (Arb.) 44 Lamentable hempen Tragedies acted at 
Tiburne. 1632 Ranpotrpn Fealous Lovers (N.), Shall not 
we be suspected for the murder, And choke with a hempen 
squincey ? a@1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hempen-widdow, 
one whose Husband was Hang’d. 1785 Grose Dict. Vule. Ty 
s.v., A man who was hanged is said to have died of a 
hempen fever, 1837 Sir F. B, Heap Narrative viii. (1839) 
a4 ie could they be worth to him but a hempen neck- 
clot 

2. Resembling hemp. 

165t J. Flreaxr] Agvipffa'’s Occ. Philos. 100 It makes 
a Hempen colour. 1772-84 Cook Voy, IX. tv. iii. (R.), 
Made of the bark of a pine-tree beat into a hempen state, 

B. sb. Hempen cloth. 

1777 Ropertson //ist, Amer. (1783) I. 255 They found 
Balboa .. wearing coarse hempen used only by the meanest 
peasants, 

+ He‘mpenly, a. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -LY1.] 
Relating to or connected with hemp. 

1609 Paute Life Abp. Whitgift 40 A choise broker for 
such souterly wares, and in regard of his hempenly trade, 
a fit person to cherish up Martins birds. 

Hemph, obs. var. Humpn zzt. Hempie: see 
Hemry. Hemping: see Hempen. 

Hempland. Land appropriated to the growth 
of hemp; a piece of land formerly so applied. 

1526 MS. Acc. St. John’s Hosp. Canterb., Rec...for . 
ferme of hempland iiijd. 1670 Eacuarp Cont. Clergy 93 
A couple of apple-trees, a brood of ducklings, a hempland, 
and as much pasture as is just able to summer a cow. 17 
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ground called Hemplands. 1846 E. Spurpens Z. Anglian 

Words (E.D.S.), Pightle, the little man’s little field : called 
in Suffolk a hempland, without respect to the produce. 

+ Hempling, z. 00s. Also6 -lynne. [f. Hemp: 
cf. hemping = WemPen.] Of hemp, hempen. 

1492 Churchw. Acc. Walberswick, Suffolk (Nichols 1797) 
190 ‘Iwo hempnling toweles. 1594 in Archvol. XLVIII. 
136 Item v hemplynne square clothes. 

He‘mp-nettle. Hers. A name for the genus 
Galeopsis (N.O. Labiatx), and esp. the common 
species G. Tetrahit; cf. Nettle-hemp in HEMP 5. 

x8o0r Wirnerinc Brit. Plants (ed. 4). 1861 S. THomSoN 

Wild Fl. wn. (ed. 4) 25x Another lipped flower is the .. 
hemp-nettle, 1863 Barinc-Goutp /cedand 242 In the grass 
grew the common hempnettle. . 

Hempseed (he'mpszd). The seed of hemp. 

A caudle of hempseed = ‘hempen caudle’ (HEMPEN rb). 

¢ 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 156 Canoy's, 
hempseed. ¢1532 Dewes /ntrod. Fy.in Palsgr.915 Hempe 
sede, canebuise. 1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 17 He hath 
prooued you to haue deserued a cawdell of Hempseed. 
1694 Phil. 7rans. XVIII. 36 Of a grey colour, and a convex 
figure, like the half of an Hempseed. 1714 Gay Sheph. 

Week Vhursday 31 This hempseed with my virgin hand 
I sow, Who shall my true-love be, the crop shall mow. 1838 
T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 429 Oil of Hempseed is 
obtained by expression from the seeds of. .hemp. 

b. A gallows-bird. 

1597 SuAks. 2 Hen. /V, u. i. 64 Do, do thou Rogue: Do 
thou Hempseed. 

e. attrib., as hempseed bird, a bird fed on 
hempseed; hempseed calculus (/azh.), name 
given by Wollaston to some varieties of the mul- 
berry-calculus. 

r6rxr Coryat Crudities 15 Many gold Finches, with 
other birds which are such as our hempseede birds in Eng- 
land. 1864-70 I. Hotmes & Huvke Syst. Surg. (1883) II. 
237 The dumb-bell crystals often unite into a mass and form 
the nucleus of a concretion called the hemp-seed calculus. 
Lbid. 246 The small, smooth, globular ‘ hemp-seed calculus’. 

Hempstretch. zoce wd. A person hanged. 
Cf. stretch-hewyip, HEMP 3. 

@ 1843 Soutuey Comiz.-pl. Bk. 1. 369 One of the men who 
were hanging..asked him..to cut the rope. He did so, 
and Hempstretch fell on his feet. 

Hempstring. /¢. String or cord made of 
hemp. Hence ¢vazsf., one who deserves the halter. 

1566 GAscoIcne Swffoses 1v. ii, If I come neere you, 
hempstring, I will teache you tosing sol fa. 1606 CHAPMAN 
Mons, D’ Olive Plays 1873 1. 241 A perfect yong hempstring. 
Van. Peace, least he overheare you! 18853 Hower tts S. 
Lapham 1. i. 40 He cut the heavy hemp-string with his 
penknife, j 

+Hemptery. Os. Also hemptre, -teren. 
[? for hempery, hempry.] empen fabric. 

1570 Bury Wills (Camden) 156, I beqwethe to my dawgh- 
ter Jone. .one payer of shetes of hempteren. .to my dawghter 
Anne..one payer of sheets of hemptery..to John Kanam 
my sonne,..one payer of shetes of hemptre, 

Hempton, obs. form of HemPEn. 

+ Hemp-tree. Oés. An oldname of the Chaste 
Tree, Vitex Agnius-castus. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes G viij b, Vitex is..a tree and 
hath leaues lyke Hemp..Wherfore it may be called in 
englishe Hemp tree, or Chast-tree, or Agnus tree. 1597 
Gerarve Herbal (1633) 1388. 1611 CorcR., Amerine, 
Agnus castus..chast or hempe tree. 

Hempweed. 

+1. Some kind of sea-weed ; ? =DutsE. Obs. 

1620 MarkuaM Farevw, usb. iii. 28 You shall gather from 
the bottome of the Rocks (where the seydge of the Sea 
continually beateth) a certaine blacke weede, which they 
call Hemp-weede, hauing great broad leaues. 

2. =Hemp-acrimony, and other species of Zz- 


patorium. 

1796 Witnerinc Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 111. 707 Expatoriune 
cannabinum,..Hemp Agrimony, Dutch Agrimony, Water 
Agrimony, Water Hemp, Common: Hempweed. 1862 An- 
step Channel Isl. (1865) 177 The hemp-weed or hemp- 
agrimony, a common plant enough. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s.v.. Aromatic hempweed, LEufpatoriune aromaticunt, 
Round-leaved Hempweed, Eupatorium rotundifolium. 

Hempy, hempie (he'mpi), z.andsé. [f. Heme 
5b. +-Y.] 

A. adj. 1. Made of, like, or of the nature of 
hemp; hempen; having or producing hemp. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Hempyne, or hempy .., caza- 
beus. 1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 10b, Such [euill 
ayre] as commeth of Hempy grounds, as in Holland. x6x1 
Corcr., Chanurenx, Hempen, Hempie, of Hempe. c 1645 
Howe et Lett, 11. 54 "I'wixt the rind and the Tree there isa 
Cotton, or hempy kind of Moss, which they wear for their 
Clothing. 

2. Sc. and north. Worthy of the hangman’s 
halter; usually jocular, meaning merely Mischiev- 


ous, giddy, often in scrapes. 

1816 Scorr Old Mort. xlii, I was a daft hempie lassie 
then, and little thought what was to come o’t. 1825 
Brockett, //empy, mischievous—having the qualities likely 
to suffer by cat o’ nine tails, or by the halter. Applied 
jocularly to giddy young people of both sexes. 1885 
Runciman Skippers § Sh. 110 Noted as the most ‘hempy’ 
boy in the. . district. 

B. sb. One who deserves to be hanged; one for 
whom hemp grows. Usually jocular: A mis- 
chievous giddy boy or girl. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk ut. xviii, He had gather’d 
seven or aught Wild hempies stout and strang. 1818 Scorr 
Hrt. Midl.\, ‘Where did you get the book, ye little hem- 
pie?’ said Mrs. Butler. 1864 J. Harpy in Proc. Berw. 
Nat. Club 181 This hempie of a bird has taken to colonis- 
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ing. 1893 Crockerr S/ickit Minister (1894) 259 She had 
been a big-boned ‘ hempie’ at the Kirkland School. 

Hemrod, -roid, obs. ff. Hamorruom, Emerop. 

Hemselve(n, -self(e, themselves: see SELF, 

Hem-stitch, v. [f. Hem 56.1+4+Smren v.] 
trans. Yo hem with an ormamental stitch of a 
particular kind, giving the effect of a row of stitch- 
ing (see quot. 1882) ; to ornament with this stitch. 

1839 Mrs. Parenpiek Crt. Q. Charlotte (1887) I. i. 28 The 
tucks and hems being hem-stitched with Valenciennes lace. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xv, A hemstitched 
pocket-handkerchief. 1874 Mrs. H. Woop J/asé. Grey- 
ands xvii, 196 Half-a-dozen handkerchiefs .. that Mrs. 
Castlemaine had given to her to hem-stitch. /é¢d. xxii. 254 
Diligently pursuing the hem-stitching of the handkerchief, 
1882 CauLFriLp & Sawarp Dict. Needlework, Hem-stitch, 
a term in needlework, designating the mode of producing 
a delicate kind of open-work, by drawing together certain 
threads in the material of the stuff, to be sewn in small 
successive clusters. 

Hence He'm-stitch sd., ornamental needlework 
of this kind. 

1853 Mrs. Brownine Let, Dec. in Pall Mail G. (1892) 
15 Aug. 24 You give the facts, as facts, without using 
them as the confirmatory hemstitch of a preconceived 
theory. 1874 Mrs. H. Woop A/ast. Greylands xix. 220 
The work is really beautiful ; it is the broad hem-stitch .. 
four or five rows of it. 

Hemton, obs. form of Hempen. 

+Hemule, hemuse. Venery. Obs. [A word 
of uncertain form. The Bk. of St. Albans has 
hemule ; the 16-17th c. and later writers (whose 
information seems to be entirely derived from the 
Bk. of St. Albans) have hemse: an Zand a ‘long 
5’ are easily confused in 15th c. writing. No ety- 
mology is known.] A roebuck of the third year. 

1486 Bk. St. Aléans Eivb, The Roobucke .. The first 
yere .. isa kyde .. The thirde yere an hemule loke ye hym 
call. 1576 Turserv. Venerie 143 The fawne of a Rowe is 
called the first yeare a kidde: the second a gyrle: the 
third yeare an hemuse. 1598 Manwoop Lawes Horest iv. 
§ 5 (1615) 44/2 A Roe is called. .The third yeere, a Hemuse. 
1660 Howett Parly Beasts 62 (D.) Those pretty fawns, 
prickets, sorrells, hemuses, and girls, whereof som are mine. 

Hemward, toward them: see Hem fro. and 
-WARD, 

Hen (hen), sd. Forms: 1 hen(n, heen(n, 2-5 
henn,. 3-7 henne, (5 hene), 3- hen. [OL. hem 
str. f., corresp. to OLG. *henna (MDu. henne, Du. 
hen), OHG. henna (Ger. henne) :—W Ger. *hannja, 
deriv. of Aano, OE. hana cock.] 

1, The female of the common domestic or barn- 
door fowl, the male of which is the Cock. 

As in the domestic state the females greatly exceed in 
number the cocks kept, and their economic importance is 
more prominent, the word /exs is also used in some con- 
nexions as=‘ domestic fowls’ without regard to sex. 

cg50 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 37 Sue henne somnizas 
cicceno hire under fedrum. c1000 Ags. Gos. Ibid., Swa 
seo henn hyre cicenu under hyre fyperu zegaderad. 1000 
Sax. Leechd. 11. 40 Wip pon ilcan genim henne rysele. 
c10s0 Lyrhtferth’s Handboc in Anglia VIL. 309 Oft seo 
brodizge henn peah heo sarlice cloccize. @ 1225 Aucr. KR. 
66 Pe hen hwon heo haued ileid, ne con buten kakelen. 
¢1308 Pol. Songs (Camden) 199 Gees no hen nad ic no3t. 
1340 Ayenb. 38 Pe little pyeues pat stelep .. hire capons, 
hennen, frut of hire gardins. 1390 GowrEr Conf. III. 280 
As a cock among the hennes. ¢1430 7%wo Cookery-bks. 
14 Take Conynge, Hen, or Mawlard. 1577 B. Goocre 
Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 170 b, Fesantes .. are better 
to bee brought up undera Henne. x60r Hortanp Pliny 
x. Ivi. (R.), A man shall know a good and kindly hen 
by her comb, when it is streight and upright. 1774 Gotpsm. 
Nat. Hist, 11. 1, ii, (R.), A common hen, ifmoderately fed, 
will lay above a hundred eggs from the beginning of spring 
to the latter end of autumn. 1847 Tennyson P7770. V. 318 
* Boys !’ shriek’d the old king, but vainlier than a hen To 
her false daughters in the pool. : 

b. Proverbial and other expressions. 

1508 Dunpar Zua mariit Wenen 269 That hurtis 30w 
nought worth a hen, 1553 T. Witson (het. (1580) 223, 
I knewe a Prieste that was as nice asa Nonnes Henne, when 
he would saie Masse. 1601 Hottanp Pliny Ep. to Vespas., 
As the proverb goeth, looke to drinke there or else no where 
a good draught of hens milke. 1766 Gotpsm. V7c. W, xii, 
I'll warrant we’ll never see him sell his hen of a rainy day. 

2. With qualifying words: + //cz of grease, fat 
hen: see GREASE. ‘+ He of Guinea: the Guinea 
hen. + Our Lady’s hen: a name formerly given 
to the wren and the lark. Pharaoh's hen: the 
Egyptian vulture (Veophron Percnopterus). Port 
Egmont hen: the Great Skua of the Falkland Isles, 
Sea hen: aname of the Uréa Troz/e, Foolish Guil- 
lemot (Pennant Lriz. Zool, 1768 II. 410), 

1552 Hutoet, Hennes of Genny, meleagrides. 1604 Dray- 
ton Owl Wks. (1793) 565/2 The Hedge Sparrow, and her 
compeer the Wren, (Which simple people call our Lady’s- 
Hen). ¢1878 Helps Study Bible 185 Gier Eagle (Lev. xi. 
18), the ‘Egyptian vulture’ or ‘Pharaoh’s hen’. 1878 
Lecxy Eng. 7 184 C, II. vy. 28 The lark was known as 
Our Lady’s hen. _ ; 3 : 

3. The female of various other birds; in a wider 
sense, of any bird=/en-bird. See also 7. 

?cx325 in Rel. Ant. I. 168 Partriche, fesant henne ant 
fesant cocke, c 1420, c 1475 [see Cock sd,!9]. 1540 Hyrpe tr. 
Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom.i. vii. (R.), I my selfe. .haue seene 
the cocke swan kill his hen, because she followed another 
cocke. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb, iv. (1586) 167 
Turky Cockes..the Hennes may compare with either the 
goose, or the Pehen, 1600 Suaxs, A. Y, LZ. 1v, 1. 151 More 
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iealous. .then a Barbary cocke-pidgeon ouer his hen. 1766 
PENNANT Zool. (1776) I. 267 ‘The hen [of the blackcock] 
lays seldom more than six or seven eggs. 1879 J. A. Tavtor 
Mount. § Moor 219 An old blackcock crowing on a birch- 
tree with a dozen hens below it, 

b. Forming the second element in the name of 
female birds of various species, as GuInEA Hen, 
GREY-HEN, H@ATH-HEN, Moor-HEN, P£A-HEN, 
WATER-HEN, etc. q.v. 

In some of these the name of the male is in -coc hk, as heath- 
cock, peacock, ete. 

4. A female fish or crustacean. 

a1855 G. Jounston Fishes Berwicksh. (in Yarrell), The 
Cock and Hen Paidle spawn toward the end of March and 
in April. At that season the Hen .. deposits her spawn 
among therocks. 1895 /estm. Gaz. 31 May 5/3 A splendid 
salmon. .'The fish (a hen) was taken with a net. 

5. fig. Of persons. a. Used for wife, woman, 
female. humorous or low collog. b. A hen-hearted 
person of either sex. 

¢ 1626 Dick of Devon. ww. iii. in Bullen O. PZ. 11. 79 One of 
the soldiers .. sayes th’are dainty Hennes. 1632 Brome 
North, Lass 1. v. Wks. 1873 If. 10 Are you the Cock- 
bawd to the Hen was here? 1685 Ro+d, Ball. (1891) VII. 
474 She is the Cock and lam the Hen. 1785 Grose Dyc?. 
Vulg. T., Hen, a woman. A cock and hen club; a club 
composed of men and women. c¢1880 G. Merepiru Old 
Chartist in Daily News (1897) 21 Sept. 6/t But if I go and 
say to my old hen: I’ll mend the gentry’s boots, and keep 
discreet. 1897 Mary Kincstey IV’. Africa 650 The Krumen 
are silly hens not to go and wipe out Liberia on shore. 

6. A kind of bivalve shell-fish, Venus mercenaria. 
Also locally, A fresh-water mussel. Cf. Hnn-cram 

1603 OwEN Pembrokesh. (1892) 126 Perywinkles, hens and 
diuerse other shell fish [still in local use (Editor's note)]. 
1623 WairsourNE New/oundland g Lobsters, Crafish, Mus- 
kels, Hens, and other varieties of Shelfish. 1686 J. Dunron 
Lett. fr. New-Eng. (1867) 178 Their black Money..is made 
of the shell of a Fish, which the English call Hens, but the 
Indians Poquauhock. 1864 THorEAU Cafe Cod v. (1894) 
too ‘The sea-clam, or hen, was not easily obtained. 

7. attrib. in sense of ‘female’: a. of birds. 

c1ooo Sax. Leechd. 1. 92 Nim bonne pa corn and zewurp 
tosumum henfugule. 1154 O. Z. Chroz. an. 1131 Peer efter 
swulten pa henne fugeles. 1616 Surry, & Markku. Country 
Larmet. xxi.85 The Henne Partridge isso fruitfull that [ete. ]. 
1660 BoyLe New Lx. Phys. Mech. Wks. 1772 1.97 Soon 
after we got a hen-sparrow. 1760 Epwarbs in PAzd. Trans. 
LI. 835 The whole upper side nearly resembles that of a 
hen-pheasant. 1773 Barrincton in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 
264 It is for the same reason that no hen-bird sings. 1818 
Keats Zudysz, 11, 1020 The hen-dove shall not hatch Her 
ready eggs. 

b. of fishes, crustacea, ete. 

1865 J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea xiii. (1873) 266 There 
are the cock and hen lobster. 1886 R. C. Leste Sea- 
painter's Log 2x Vhe hen crab is known from the male by 
her much wider waistcoat. 


8. Comb.,as hen-court,-dam,-hutch, -keep,-killer, 
-loft, -trough ; hen-feathered, -footed, -tatled, hen- 
“ike adjs.; bhen-balk, a hen-roost; hen-blind- 
ness, nyctalopia; hen-corn (see quots.); hen- 
Griver, the hen-harrier; hen-fish, > (@) a kind of 
shell-fish: see sense 6; (0) a local name of the 
bib or pout ; hen-flesh, the roughness of the skin 
arising from chilljness or shivering, goose-flesh ; 
hen-frigate, ‘a ship wherein the captain’s wife in- 
terfered in the duty or regulations’ (Smyth Saz/or’s 
Word-bk. 1867): cf. Hmn-PEcKED b; + hen- 
harm, the hen-harrier; hen-party, a gathering 
consisting only of women; hen-plant, a name for 
two common species of Plantain (/V/anlago lanceo- 
lata, P. major); *hen’s bill, an old name of 


Sainfoin (Gerarde Z/erbal 1597, Index). 

1674-91 Ray JV. C. Words 135 *Hen bawks, a Hen Roost, 
from the Bawks of which it consists. 1893 Vorthumb. Gloss., 
Hen-baak, -balk, -boak,a hen roost. 1822-34 Good's Study 
ATed. (ed. 4) I11. 148 Hens .. cannot see to pick up small 
-grains in the dusk of the evening, and so employ this time 
in going to roost; on which account the disease is sometimes 
called *hen-blindness. 1790 77ans. Soc. Enc. Arts, etc. VIII. 
32 Wheat sown too long on the same spot, without changing 
the seed, will generally become smutt and *hen-corn. 1891 
Sheffield Gloss. Supp., Hen corn, poor, thin, ill-fed wheat ; 
corn which is not round and plump. ‘It will grow nothing 
but hen corn’. 1853 Mrs. Carryte Ze?t. II. 244 A perfectly 
empty *hen-court. 1678 ‘1. Jones Heart & Right Sov. 201 
No more than duck-chickens [hear] their *hen-dam, recall- 
ing them from their connatural element. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreat. (1677) 161 Of inferiour sort are these ,. The 
Forked Kite and bold Buzzard, ‘Uhe *Hen-driver, &c. 1868 
Darwin Anim. § Pl. 1, 253 This bird. .has begot both *hen- 
feathered and male-feathered offspring. 1603 Owen tr. //o7. 
Sat. u. iv. in Pembrokesh. (1892) 125 *Henfishe best are in 
Lucrina Lake. 1835-59 Varvedl’s Brit. Fishes (ed. 3). 54x 
‘The Bib or Pout..is brought to Belfast Market..under the 
name of Henfish. c1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 662/3 Caro 
gallinacia, *heneflesch. 1854 Miss Baker Northampton 
Gloss., Hen-flesh. 1892 D. Jorpan [‘ Son of the Marshes ’] 
Within Hour Lond. (ed. 2) 153 They know all the fowl, web- 
footed and *hen-footed. 1785 Grose Vulg. 7. s.v.. *Hen 
frigate. .a sea phrase. .applied toa ship, the captain of which 
had his wife on board,supposed to command him. 1611 Corer., 
Jan le blanc, a *Hen-harme, or white Kite, 1826 CartyLe 
Lett. (1888) I. 4x All the farm-produce that he should need, 
horse-keep and *hen-keep [etc.]. 1611 CoTGr. s.v. Adven- 
turier, An idle .. rogue; a hedge-creeper, *henne-killer. 
1868 Darwin Azim. § Pl. I, 252 Several of these *hen-like 
sub-breeds having been long propagated. 1888 Harfer's 
Mag. Jan. 191 Wings outspread after a protective, hen-like 
fashion. 1592 Nasne P. Penilesse (1842) 68 Hauing no 
roome for his *hen-loft but the tester of his bed. — Ww. 
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WestAaty Her two Millions xxvii, It was a *‘hen party’ to 
which his wife had gone, 1897 Wes/m. Gaz, 3 Aug. 2/t 
Eulogistic accounts of his *hen-run and his kitchen-garden. 
1868 Darwin Anim. § Pl. I. 252 A *hen-tailed sub-breed 
of Hamburghs was recently much esteemed. 1701 J. Cun- 
NINGHAM in PAil. Trans. XXIII. 1207 A small frame about 
3 or 4 foot long not much larger than a *Hen-trough. 

+ Hen, henne, adv. Os. Forms: a. 1 *hio- 
nane, heonane, -one, 2—3 heonene, 3 hinene, 
hennene, hinne, heonne, honne, 3-4 hunne, 
3-5 henne, (4 hanne). 8. 1 *hinan, hionan, 
heonan, -on,-un, 2 *heonen, (honen, henon), 
2-3 henen, (3 hennen, heonnen, honnen, hun- 
nen). vy. 1 (-hina), hiona, heona, 2-3 heone, 
4-5 hene, hen. 6. 4-6 Hynz,q.v. [OE. *hionane, 
hionan=OS. and OHG. hinana, hinan, MDu. 
henen, MUG. hinnen, hinne, Ger. hinnen ; cf. also 
OHG. hina, MHG. hine, hin, Ger. hin, MLG. hen, 
MDnu. heme, hin, Du. heen; adverbial formations 
from root #z-‘this’,of He pron. The various OF. 
types gave a great number of formsin ME., all which 
are now obsolete, leaving only the later extended 
form henne-s, hen-s, HENcE, and the Sc. HyneE.] 
= HENCE: of place, time, or inference. 

a, @1000 Cedmon's Gen. 791 Nu pu hie grimman meaht 
heonane zehyran, cx1000 Ags, Gosp. Matt. xvii. 20 Gyf.. 
ze cwedon to pbissum munte far heonone [Lindisf G. 
heona, Rushw. G. heonan, Hatton G. heonen). c1175 Lamb. 
Hom. 1 We moten heonene feren. ¢ 1205 Lay. 7122 Uncude 
leoden..beod idriuen hennene. did. 19119 Penne ma3en we 
..heonene [c 1275 hinne] iwenden. a@x1225 Leg. Kath. 1393 
Ear we faren henne. a@xz250 Owl § Night. 66 Alle ho the 
driveth honne. ¢ 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 226/238 Pat is hunne 
meni a myle. Jdid. 236/584 ‘ Wend heonne’, heo seiden. 
1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 476 Wende we henne anon. @ 1300 
St. Michael 98 in Treat, Science (1841) 134 More..Than hit 
beo hunne to the mone. 13.. Six Beues (A.) 1237 Beues, 
pow most hanne To Brademond. 1374 Cuaucer Tvoylus 
IV. 1218 (1246) Pat day is not fer henne. c1440 Partonope 
173 But two yere henne and one half a yere. 

B. c825 Vesp. Psalter xciili]. 2 Hionan from weorulde. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 24 Gad heonun [Hatton G. Gad 
heonen]. c1z00 777x. Coll. Hom. 161 Seden hie henen 
wenden. cxzzos Lay. 5822 3if we hennen [c 1275 hinne] 
fared pus. 747d, 5968 Heonnen [c 1275 hinene] he wule bu3en 
in to Bruttzine. 

y- [a800 Leiden Gloss. 255 in O. E. Texts 117 Citra, 
bihina.] c9s50 Lindisf Gosp. Luke iv. 9 Asend deh heona 
aduna [Rzshw. G. hiona of dune]. c¢ 1340 Cursor M, 1808c 
(Fairf.) Do now go hen fro me sathon. /d7d. 20388 (Fairf.), 
I was farrer hen. .ferre out in anoper lond. ¢1386 CuaucER 
Reeve's T, 113, | pray yow spede vs heythen [Cavzd. hene] 
that ye may. 1426 AupELAy Poems 9 And bryng thi lyf to 
good endyng, here and hen. 

Hence + Hen-, henneforth, -forthward(s, for- 
ward adv., henceforth, henceforward. +Hen(en)- 
sith »5d., departure hence, death. >+| Henward, 
heoneward adv., away from here, hence. 

cx1ooo ANLFRIC Gen. viii. 21 Nelle ic nateshwon awirgean 
pa eorpan heonon forp for mannum, ax1175 Cott. Hom. 
225 Ic nelle henon ford mancyn mid watere adrenche. 
ax225 Leg. Kath. 2009 Him we kennio. . heonne fordwardes. 
13.- Guy Warw. (A.) 593 Henne forward ne reche y me Of 
mi liif whare it be. 1380 Wycuir Sev. Sel. Wks. I. 170 
To be hise frendis from henneforp. 1382 — PA/Z. iii. x 
Henne forthward, my britheren, haue 3e ioye in the Lord. 
14.. Tusndale’s Vis. 2292 Fro syn henforward thou the 
absteyne. c1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xiiii. lf. 93 (Gibbs 
MS.) Now henne forwarde be plesede and welwylled to hem 
for my loue. 

a1000 Cod. Exon. (Th.) 450 Heofona hyrde, zfter 
heonan sibe, godum dedum. c¢x200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 185 
Sorehful is ure hider cume, and sorilich ure henen sid. 

971 Llickl. Hom. 115 Pet peos world is scyndende and 
heononweard. az2z5 Leg. Kath. 1915 Me longed heonne- 
ward. a1225 Ancr. XR. 98 Aris up ; hie be heoneward. 

+Henad. Oés. [ad. Gr. évds, évad- unit, f. &v 
one.] A unit, monad (in the Platonic philosophy). 

1678 Cupwortu /ntedl, Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 556 One Goodness, 
Many Goodnesses, and one Vnity or Henade, Many Henades. 
/bid,. 626 That there must be a single Monad or Henad, 
standing alone by itself. 1792 J. Tay.or tr. Proclus 11. 267 
There must be an order of Henades prior to that of intellects, 

Hence + Hena‘dical a., relating to a henad. 

1678 CupwortuH /#.S. 556 Henadical (or Monadical) Gods. 

Hen and chickens. (Beside the literal 
sense, this has the following transferred uses.) 

1. A name for the Pleiades. 

[1535 Coverv. Fob ix. 9 note, Some call these seuen 
starres, the clock henne with hir chekens.] 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 68 That Constellation, called by the 
vulgar, the Hen and chickens, and of the learned Pleiades, 

2. A name for several plants. a. HWen-and- 
Chicken(s Daisy: a cultivated variety or mon- 
strous form of the daisy, in which smaller flower- 
heads grow from the edge of the main flower-head. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot, xv. 163 The main flower is 
surrounded by a set of very small ones .. as in the Hen and 
Chicken Daisy. 186x Devamer FZ. Gard. 81 Proliferous or 
Hen-and-Chicken Daisies. 1884 V. Stuart Zgyft 164 The 
curious compound daisy called Hen-and-chickens. 


b, A name fora variety of Polyanthus; also for 
a species of Houseleek (Sempervivum globiferum) ; 
also (locally) for Ground Ivy, London Pride, Co- 
lumbine, Bird’s-foot Trefoil, and Daffodil. (See 
sritten & Holland Plant-n.). 
Henatrice, xonce-wd. A humorous feminine 
of CocKATRICE. 
@ 1843 Sourney Doctor cc. (1847) VI. 366 It is affirmed 
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that there is no female Basilisk, that is, no Henatrice, the 
Cock laying only male eggs. 

Henbane (he'nbéin). Also 3 hennebone, 4 
henebon, 5 henneban(e, henban, (hen(n)es- 
bane), 6 henbayne. [f. Hun sd, + Banu. Cf. 
HENBELL.] 

1. The common name of the annual plant ZZyos- 
cyamus niger, anative of Murope and northern Asia, 
growing onwaste ground, having dull yellow flowers 
streaked with purple, viscid stem and leaves, un- 
pleasant smell, and narcotic and poisonous proper- 
ties; also extended to the genus as a whole. 

€1265 Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 559/9 /usguiamus. .i.hennebone. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. xvi. Ixxxvii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Aristotel..seyep pat be seed of hen bane is poyson. 14.. 
Rel. Ant. 1. 55 Yor the goute..tak leves of the henbane. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens ut. xxiii. 448 Of Henbane are three 
kindes..that is, the blacke, the yellowe, and the white. 
1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Praise Hempseed Wks. 11. 68/2 
No cockle, darnell, henbane, tare or nettle Neere where it 
is can prosper spring or settle. 1796 CoLeripce To Friend 
writing no more Poetry 33 In the outskirts, where pollutiens 
grow, Pick the rank henbane. 1872 Ottver len. Bot. Il. 
213 Henbane..a viscid weed of waste places about villages, 
with dingy, purple-veined, yellow flowers. 

2. The drug extracted from this plant. 
“1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge ix, The prospect of finding any- 
body out in anything would have kept Miss Miggs awake 
under the influence of henbane. 1859 Mrs. Cartyte Lett, 
ILI. 3 The henbane I took in despair last night. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 


1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xu. xxxiii. (1495) 433 The 
sperrowe etyth venemous thynges wyth hote growinge 
henban seed. 1687 Drypen Hind § P. 11, 1081 Henbane 
juice to swell them till they burst. 1866 Sowerby’s Z. Bot. 
VI. 108 The baneful effects of the Henbane exhalations, 


+ Henbell. Oés. In 1-5 henne-belle. [f. 
Hen sé.+ Bex sé.1; from the bell-shaped calyx.] 
Earlier name of HENBANE. 

¢x1o000 Aiirric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 134/5 Sismphoniaca, 
henne-belle. c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 94 Deos wyrt pe..sume 
men henne-belle hatad, a1g00 Sloane MS. 5. 6/2 Cassialago, 
simphoniaca, iusguiamus .. A[nglice] hennebelle. 1597 
GeErRARDE /ferbal App. to Table. 

+ Henbilt. Ods. A kind of fishing net (or the 
cable belonging to it). 

1630 Ord. Preserv. Brood Fish Thames in Descr. Thames 
(1758) 74 That every Trinck Cable be no more than twenty 
Fathom long at the most ; or any Henbilt above twenty-two 
Fathom long, 


Henbit (henbit). [f. Hen 50.4 Brrsd.2: app. 
a 16th c. transl. of the Low German name: see 
quot. 1578.] Name given to two common weeds. 
+a. Ivy-leaved Speedwell (Veronica hedertfolia) ; 
also distinguished as Syal/ Henbit. Obs. 

1578 Lyre Dodoenst. xxxv. 51 The fourth kinde [of Chick- 
weed] (called of the base Almaignes Hoenderbeet) that is to 
say Henbit, hath many rounde and hearie stemmes, 1597 
Gerarve Herbal u. clxxxii. § 3. 492 Iuie Chickweede or 
small Henbit. 1713 Deruam Piys.-Theol. (J.), Inascarcity 
in Silesia a rumour was spread of its raining millet-seed ; 
but it was found to be only the seeds of the ivy-leaved 
speedwell, or small henbit. 

b. A species of Dead-nettle (Lamium amplext- 
caule), with irregularly cut or inciso-crenate leaves ; 
formerly distinguished as Greater Henbit, Also 
Henbit Nettle, H. Dead-nettle. 


1597 GrerarDE //erbal u, clxxxii. 492 The great Henbit 
hath feeble stalkes leaning towarde the grounde, whereon 
do growe..leaues like those of the dead Nettell. 1778 
Licutroor Flora Scot. (1789) 1. 309 Lamium amplexicaule 
..Great Henbit..In cultivated ground, frequent. 1861 S. 
Tuomson Wild FV. 1. (ed. 4) 229 The example given. .is 
the. .henbit, or dead-nettle. 

Hence (hens), adv. Forms: 3-4 heonnes, 
3-5 hennes, (3 hinnes, hunnes, 4 hennus, 
henys, 4-5 hennys, -is); 4-6 hens, (5 hense, 
henes, -us, 6 Sc. henss, ynce); 6- hence. [ME. 
hennes, etc., f. the earlier henne, Hen adv., with 
adverbial genitive suffix -es,-s,as in -ward, -wards, 
etc. The spelling exce is phonetic, to retain the 
breath sound denoted in the earlier spelling by s, 
as in once, twice, mice, pence, defence, etc.] 

I. Of place. 1, (Away) from here, from this 
place; to a distance. 

e1275 Lay. 1581 Are we hinnes [c 120g heonne] wende. 
cxzg0 S. Eng. Leg. I. 41/231 Ich it wolle hennes lede. 
c 1300 Leket 998 Gohunnes. c1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
16562 To Cornewaille bey fledden hennes, 1382 Wycuir 
Gen, xlii. 15 3e shulen not goon hens, to the tyme that 3oure 
leest brother come. c¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 1922 Elles come 
we nevere hennys oute. ¢1440 Vork Myst. xxii. 3 High 
youhense, 1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk xii, In wit and 
learning matcheles hence to Grece. c1560 A. Scorr Poems 
(S. T. S.) xx. 57 Thairfoir go hens in haist. xg9x SHaks. 
Two Gent. 1. il, 60 How churlishly, I chid Lucetta hence. 
1634 Sir T, Hersert Trav. 214 Hence our journey led us 
homewards in five dayes sayle. 1808 Scorr Marm. vi. 
xxiii, Hence might they see the full array of either host. 

b. At a distance from here; away. 

¢ 1330 Assump. Virg. 328 (B. M. MS.), I was fer hens atte 
my prechinge, 1393 LanoL. P. PZ. C. vi. 80 Lyf-holynesse 
and loue, han ben longe hennes. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. 
§ Zpigr. (1867) 177 Ye haue tarid longe hence. 1595 Sren- 
SER Col. Clout 22 Whilest thou wast hence. 1611 SHAKS. 
Wint, T. ww. iii. 86, 1 haue a Kinsman not past three 
quarters of a mile hence. 

c. with redundant from (+/ro). 
¢ 1340 Cursor M, 1264 (Trin.) Pi gate Fro hennes to para- 


HENCE. 


1388 Wvycuir Ge, xlii. 15 3e schulen not go fro 
1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 146 Socrates 
was... boren in a ferre Contre from hens. 1526 TinpALE 
Luke iv. 10 Cast thy silfe doune from hens. 1593 SHaks. 
Rich. IT, 1. iii. 6 Richard, not farre from hence, hath hid 
his head. 1704 Appison /¢aly Wks. 1804 V. 149 We sailed 
from hence directly for Genoa. 1792 T. Jerrerson Wit. 
(1859) IIL. 489 It being impossible to prescribe them from 
hence. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 171 From hence I 
was conducted up a staircase to a suite of apartments. 

2. with ellipsis of vb. of motion, chiefly as a com- 
mand: fence! go hence, depart. Hence with: 


go away with, take away. 

1573-80 Barret Adv. H 392 Hence, away, apfage fe. 1583 
Sranynurst 4éne7s 1. (Arb.) 66 Let vs hence. 1593 SHAKS. 
Ven. & Ad. 382, I pray you hence, and leave me here alone. 
1610 — Jeni. 1. il. 474 Hence: hang not on my garments. 
611 — Wint. T. 1. iii. 67 Hence with her, out o’dore. 
1637 Mitton Lycidas 18 Hence with denial vain and coy 
excuse. 1769 Gray Ode for Music 12 Hence, away, 'tis holy 
ground! 1855 Browninc Gram. /unerad 112 Hence with 
life’s pale lure ! . fos 

3. spec. From this world, from this life. 

¢1315 SHOREHAM 83 That no fend ous ne schende Nou, 
ne wanne the tyme comthe Thet we scholle hennes wende. 
c1450 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. ¥.) 121 And for the saules 
that hennes be past. 1583 StupBes Anat. Abus, 11. (1882) 
86 When God shall call them hence to himself. 1611 Bite 
Ps, xxxix. 13 Before I goe hence, and be no more. 1875 
Jowrerr Plato (ed. 2) I. 443 They go from hence into the 
other world. 


+b. Elsewhere (than in this world) ; in the next 
world. Ods. 


1426 AupELay Poems 11 Hit schal be ponysched here or 
henus evere trespasse. 1595 Suaks. Fon tv. ii. 89 This 
must be answer’d either heere or hence. 1602 — Ham, 
ut. ii. 232 Both heere, and hence, pursue me lasting strife, 
If once a Widdow, euer I be Wife. - 

II. Of time. 

4. From this time onward, henceforward, hence- 
forth. Also with from (+ fro). arch. and poet. 

1380 Wycir Servi. Sel. Wks. II. 17 From hens bigan 
Jesus to preche. c1384 Cuaucer 1. Mame it. 194 Fro 
hennes in to domes day. 1588 Suaxs. ZL, Z. L. v. ii. 826 
Hence euer then, my heart is in thy brest. 1604 — O¢/, 11. 
iii. 379 From hence Ile loue no Friend, sith Loue breeds 
such offence. 1633 P. FrercHer Purple Jsd. xu. 1xxxviii, 
Hence mayst thou freely play. 1818 SHetLtey Rev. [slau 
1x. xvi, That the rule of men was over now, And hence, the 
subject world to woman’s will must bow. 

+b. (At some time in the past reckoned) from 
now; in quot. 1393 =since, ago. Ods. rare. 

1393 Lane. P. PZ. C. vi. 35 Whanne ich 30ng was..meny 
ger hennes. 1610 Br. Hatt Recoll. Treat, (1614) 738 But 
you leape backe..from hence to the Apostles times. 

ec. (At some time in the future) from now. 

1590 SHAKS. Com. Err. ut. i,122 Ile meet you at that place 
some houre hence. @1735 ArsuTunot (J.), Let not posterity 
a thousand years hence look for truth in the voluminous 
annals of pedants. 1885 Manch. Exam. 12 Oct. 5/1 We 
have to..think of what our position will be five years hence, 

III. Of issue, result, consequence, etc. 


5. From this, as a source or origin. 

1597 SHAKS. Lovers Compl. 110 Controversy hence a 
question takes, Whether the horse by him became his deed, 
Or he his manage by the well-doing steed. a@ 1641 Suck- 
LING Love's World 15 Poems (1648) 11 My Flora was my 
Sun..All other faces borrowed hence Their light and grace. 
1667 Mitton /. LZ. vil. 366 Hence [from the sun] the Morn- 
ing Planet guilds his horns, 

b. Fron (+ of) hence: from this world. 

1382 Wycur Fok xviii. 36 Now forsothe my kyngdom is 
not of hennis [‘Tinpacr and 1611 from hence]. 

6. (As a result) from this fact or circumstance. 
Also with from. 

1608 D. T. Zss. Pol. §& Mor. 107 Hence proceeded that 
pleasant Motto of the Grecian Courtizan. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 62 Hence it is, saith R. Moses, that the 
Law of Moses forbiddeth these rites. 1725 Pore Odyss. x11. 
252 Learn courage hence! 1771 Gotvso. //ist. Eng. 11. 280 
From hence he has been accused, by historians, of avarice. 
1884 W. C. Smirn Azldrostax 46 You have fallen out, and 
hence your thoughts are sad. 

7. (As an inference) from this fact or circum- 
stance; from these premisses or data; for this 
reason ; therefore. 

1586 YounG Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1v. 226 From hence, saide 
Lord John, we may know, that if [etc.]. 1660 Barrow Zuclid 
(1714) 27 Covoll. Hence, All right-lined figures of the same 
species have the sum of their angles equal. 1695 Zug. Anc. 
Const. Eng. 77, 1 grant it; but what do you infer from 
hence? 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 253 From 
hence, therefore, we may conclude, that the size in these 
animals is not sufficient to make a distinction among them, 
1840 LARDNER Geom. 210 Hence, the surface of the entire 
sphere is equal to the surface of the entire cylinder. 1864 
Bowen Logic vi. 167 Rude. Both Contraries may be false, 
but both cannot be true. Hence, to posit A is to sublate E 3 
to posit E isto sublate A, Zod. It isso with men generally, 
and hence we assume it to be so with you. 

IV. 8. Comd. a, with sb., as hence-depar- 
ture, -going; b. with pa. pple., as hence-brought, 
-got, etc.; hence-meant, intended, purposed, or 
planned from this place. Ods. or arch. 

a x61 SHaks. Cyd, mt. ii. 65 From our hence-going, 
And our returne. — Wnt. T. 1. ii. 450 My people did expect 
my hence departure Two dayes agoe. 

b. 1589 WARNER Alb, Eng. vi. xxxiii, As if by miracle 
preseru'd by Forraines long From hence-ment Treasons. 
1602 /éid. xu. Ixxix, Much have we done, hence-outed. 
1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God 122 Even building the 
Capitoll up with hence-got spoiles. @ 1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 37 That Rhine with hence- 
brought beams his bosom warms, 


dis 3ate. 
hennus. 


HENCE. 


+ Hence, v. Ods. rare. [f. prec.] a. trans. To 
order hence or away. b. zztr. To go hence, depart. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 95 With that his dog he 
hence’d, his flocke he curst. 1614 Sytvester Panaretus 1281 
Here-with the Angell henc’t, and bent his flight Tow’rds 
Our Sad Citie. 

+ Hence-along, adv. Obs. [See Aone a.!] 
‘Along of’ or because of this ; for this reason. 

1592 Nasue in Smith's Wks. (1866-7) I. 17 Hence-along 
did it proceed that thou wast such a plausible pulpit man. 

Henceforth (hens, foerp, hensfoexp), adv. [f. 
Hence adv. + Fortu adv.] From this time forth; 
from now onwards. 

€1350 Will, Palerne to50 Je may mete eft dernli hennes- 
forp eche day, c 1386 Cuaucer Sor.’s T. 650 But hennes 
forth I wol my proces holde. 1590 SpENSER /. Q. 11. i. 17 
Or why should ever I henceforth desyre To see faire heavens 
face? 1664 Butter //xd. u1. iii. 1165 I’ll make him hence- 
forth to beware And tempt my fury, if he dare. 1719 YounG 
Busiris Ww. i. (1757) 59 Henceforth let no man trust the first 
false step Of guilt, 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 2. 478 
A power had at last risen up in the Commons with which 
the Monarchy was henceforth to reckon. 

b. With from (fro). arch. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 35 Make covenaunt wip 
him to leve oure synne from hennsforp. ¢ 1450 Merlin 22 
They haue fro henes-forth loste ther trauayle. 1526 TINDALE 
2 71m. iv. 8 From hence forth is layde vppe for me a croune 
of rightewesnes. 1595 Suaxs, Yohn 1.1. 159 From hence- 
forth beare his name Whose forme thou bearest. 1676 
eeenns Lliad 1. 72 And to destroy us from henceforth for- 

ar. 

+ Hencefortho'n, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
Forru on.] Henceforth, henceforward. 

€1489 Caxton Sovnes of Aymon ii. 59 Ye shall now here 
& vnderstande from the hensfourthon a terryble and a 
pyetous songe. /did. xiv. 350 We shall have peas in Fraunce 
fromhens forthon. ¢ 1500 AZe/usine i.17 From hens fourthon 
I wil bigynne & shew the trouth of thystory. 

+ Hence-forthward, adv. Obs. rare. =next. 

¢€139t Cuaucer Asétvo/. 1. § 1 From hennes-forthward, 
I wol clepe the heyhte of any thing pat is taken by thy rewle, 
the altitude. 

Hencefo'rward, adv. [f. Hence adv. + For- 
WARD.] From this time forward; henceforth. 

1388 Wycur P/ié. iii. 1 Hennus forward, my britheren, 
haue 3e ioye in the Lord. «1450 Kut. de la Tour (1868) 50 
Ye aught hennys forward kepe you welle from falling in 
suche perille. 1592 Suaxs. Rom. § F2d. 1. ii. 22 Hence- 
forward Iam euer rul’d by you. 1699 BentLEy Pha/. 128 
Hence-forward he will not make so many awkward Jests 
upon Lexicons and Dictionaries. 1790 Burke /7. Rev. 4 
Henceforward we must consider them as a kind of privi- 
leged persons. eTT Mrs. Outrnant Makers Flor. i. 19 
i, were friends henceforward as long as Guido’s: life 
asted. 

b. with from (+fro). arch. 

1472 Presentm. Furies in Surtees Misc. (1888) 25 If he do 
so from hensforward. 1542-5 Brinktow Lament. (1874) 90 
Bestow them therfore from hence forwarde vppon the trew 
image of Christe, 1685 J. Scorr Chr. Life u. vi. (R.), Let 
us from hence-forward beware of them. 1845 Sropparr in 
Lincycl. Metrop. 1. 42/1 From henceforward for 1500 verses 
..we hear nothing further of this second person. 

+ Hencefo‘rwards, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. 
+ Forwarps.] =prec. 

_ € 1400 Rom, Rose 7304 Vhe, sir, from hens forewardis. 1643 

in Caryl Sacr. Covt, 28 He may be enabled to overcome 

that temptation from henceforwards, ¢1705 VANBRUGH 

Mistake u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 444/2 Henceforwards all your 

interest shall be mine. @ 1773 Cursrerr. (Mason), My letters 

Ly henceforwards be principally calculated for that Meri- 
jan. 

+ Hence-from, adv. Obs. rare. [An inversion 
of from hence: cf. herefrom, httherto.| From 
this (place, source, or fact). 

1666 J. Smirn Old Age (1676) 131 Hence-from all the 
spirits ofa man are enlivened. /67d, 183, I find no Translator 
to vary hencefrom but some few into Vulgar ‘Tongues, 

Hench, Sc. form of Hauncn sé... and v,3 

+ Hench-boy. 0és. Also hinch-boy.  [f. 
hench- in HENCHMAN + Boy.] A page of honour, 
a boy attendant. 

In the 17th c. they ran on foot beside the mayor, sheriffs, etc. 

1611 MippLteton & DEKKER Roaring Girl i1.1, You'd have 
it for a hench-boy, you shall. 1616 B. Jonson Masgue 
Christmas Wks. (Rtldg.) 602/1 He said grace as prettily as 
any of the sheriff's hinch-boys, forsooth. 1636 DavENANT 
Witts in Dodsley O. Pd. (1780) VIII. 420, I will match my 
Lord Mayor’s horse, make jockeys Of his hench-boys, and 
run ’em through Cheapside. 1661 K. W. Conf. Charact., 
Univ. Beadle (1860) 70 Much of kin to those hinch-boys, who 
on my lord mayor’s day at London, were wont to run before 
my lady marice in velvet caps. a@ 1683 OLpHAM Poet. Whs. 
(1686) 64 When in Solemn State he pleas’d to ride, Poor 
Scepter’d Slaves ran Henchboys by his side. 

encher, Sc. form of HAUNCHER. 

Henchman (he'nfmexn). Pl.-men, Forms: 
a. 4(hengestmannus), henxst-, 4-5 henxt-, 4-7 
henx-, hensman, 5 henxe-, heyns-, heynce-, 5-6 
hense-,6 hence-,henxceman. £. 5-6 henche-, 
6 hensh(e-,6-7,ghenchman. +. 5 hansemane, 
(~2.) anschamen, 6 hauns-, hansh-, haunch-, 8 
hanchman, [A compound of the word which 
appears in OF, as hengest, hengst (in Layamon 
hengest: see Hencest), OHG. hengist, MHG. 
hengest, Ger. hengst, OF ris, hengst, MLG. hengest, 
hingest, hinxt, MDu. henxt, heynst, henst, LG. 
and mod.Fris. Aimgst, Du. hengst ‘male horse’ 
(at different periods, and in the yarious langs, = 
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‘stallion’, ‘gelding’, and ‘horse’ generally) + 
Man; but it is not clear how or whence the com- 
pound made its appearance in the 1y4thc. 

The latinized hengestmannus in 1360, suggests immediate 
formation from OE. ezgest; but there is the difficulty 
that no trace of the latter appears after ¢ 1205 (exc. as an 
element of proper names, where OE, Henges‘es became 
Hinx-, Hinks-, Hinckes- in accordance with the normal 
phonetic change of OE. eng to later img), On the other 
hand though henges¢t was also MLG., and hen-xt, heynst, 
henst the MDu. forms, and Hans Wynsele in quot. 1377 
was evidently of ‘ Dutch’ or German nativity, no example 
of the compound hengestman, or henxtman, is found in 
these languages. (Mod.G. Aengstmann, ‘groom of a 
stallion’, is recent and technical.) As to the original 
sense} the Promp. Parv. renders heyncemann by med.L. 
gerolocista ; a contemporary L.-E. glossary, Wr.-Wiilcker 
586/21, has ‘ gerolotista, sompturman’ (cf. also 582/11 ‘ /ade- 
varius, a sompterhors ; falerator,a sompterman’), Gevolo- 
cista (in Du Cange also gervuwdasista) was app. a deriv. of L. 
gerulus ‘carrier, porter’, also ‘sumpter-horse’: cf. Prom. 
Parv., ‘Male horse [OF. male, F. malle trunk], gerulus, 
somarinus’; *somer hors, gerulus, somarius, summarius, 
‘These equivalents seem to point to the sense ‘attendant on 
a sumpter-horse’; perh. the original meaning was simply 
‘attendant on a horse’, ‘groom’, which might rise to be an 
honourable title, as in the current ‘Groom-in-waiting’, 
* Groom-of-the-chamber’: cf. also the history of #zarshai, 
originally ‘horse-servant’, ‘groom’. ‘The ‘ hengestmanni, 
Mustard and Garleke’, of 1360, the ‘harlottez and hanse- 
mene’ in Aforte Arthur, and the ‘henxmen and lackies’ 
of P. Holland (1 b), were apparently of the rank of ordinary 
grooms; but in connexion with the English court, the word 
came to connote a position of honour, and the royal hench- 
men of the 15-16th c, were usually young men of rank. Inits 
historical sense, the word appears to have become obs. by 
1650 (see sense 1) ; for the modern use see sense 2, (See the 
discussion of this word in V. § Q. 7ths, II, III, 8th s. III, 
etc. ; also Skeat, Student's Pastime, several articles.)] 

l. a. ?A groom. b. A squire, or page of honour to 
a prince or great man, who walked or rode beside 
him in processions, progresses, marches, etc. ; also, 
one who, on occasion, fulfilled the same office to 
a queen or princess. In later 16th c. use, app. = 
Tiencu-Boy. Ods. (exc. //zst.) since 17th c. 

Henry, Earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV, had in his 
retinue, in his Expedition to Prussia and Palestine 1392-3, 
‘two henxmen’, to whom there are many references in the 
Accounts (edited by Miss L. Toulmin Smith for Camd, Soc.), 
cited in quot. 1392. In 1402, two ‘ henxtmen’ accompanied 
Henry’s daughter Blaunche from Cologne to the parts of 
Almaine, whither she went as a bride. From the r4th cent., 
henxmen or henchmen formed part of the regular household 
or suite of English kings and queens, their number rising 
from three under Henry VI to seven under Edward IV and 
Richard III, under the command of the Master of the Horse. 
At the coronation of Richard III in 1483, his queen had 
also five henchmen riding on ‘womens sadelles’, In 15- 
16th c. nobles and knights also had their henchmen, usually 
three. The royal henchmen or ‘chyldren of honor’ were 
abolished by Queen Elizabeth in 1565 (see quot.); and the 
word, though still frequent in transferred and analogical 
uses ¢ 1600, app. became obs, in English use by 1650. (Cf. 
also Hencu-noy, which continued in practical use to ¢ 1675.) 

1360 [ssue Roll 224 (34 Ed. III Easter) Memb, 20 Mustardo 
Garlek’ et duobus sociis suis hengestmannis domini Regis. . 
cuilibet eorum, vj. s. viij. @. per breve de privato sigillo. 
1377-80 Roll of Liveries by Wardr. Keeper, 1-3 Rich. II, 
memb. 23 (Accts. Excheg, Q. R., Bundle 400 No. 4) Hans 
Wynsele, henxstman domini regis pro vestura et apparat’ 
suis. 1392 Lard Derby's Expedition (Camden) 163 Diuersis 
hominibus pro tribus equis ab ipsis conductis pro equitacione 
domini et ij henksmen apud Dansk. J/é7d. 280 Pro panno.. 
empto ibidem pro ij henksmen. . Item pro factura ij gounarum 
pro dictis hensmen. ?@1400 Morte Arth. (Thornton MS. 
¢ 1425) 2662 ‘Tak heede to bis hansemane, bat he no horne 
blawe. /é7d. 2743 Pat es fully to fewe to feghte with theme 
alle, ffore harlottez and hansemene salle helpe bott littille. 
1402 Roll of Expenses for P’cess Blaunche (Q. R., Bundle 
404 No.11) Alberto Blike et Petro Stake, henxtmen domine 
euntibus cum domina de Colonia versus partes Alman’, 
€1440 Promp. Parv. 233/2 Heyncemann (H. henchemanne), 
gerolocista, duorum generum, c1450 HoLtanp Howdat 
648 Robyn Redbrest nocht ran, Bot raid as a hensman. 
1463 Mann. & Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 234 Payd flor .. iij, 
bowys for the heynsmen of my lorddys of Norfolke, ij. s. 
1463-4 Rolls Parlt. V. 505/2 Provided also, that Hensh- 
men, Herawdes, Purcyvauntes, Swerdeberers to Mayers, 
Messyngers and Mynstrelles.. be not comprised in this 
Acte [regulating apparel]. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw, /V 
(1830) 167 John Cheyne Squier for the Body of oure said 
Souverain Lorde the King and Maister of his Henxmen 
for th’ apparaile of the saide Maister and vij of the Kinges 
Henxemen ayenst the feste of Midsomer. 1481-90 Howard 
Househ, Bhs. (Roxb.) 431 Item, for makyng of ij. gownes of 
tawney for the said anschamen, price ij. s. viij.d. 1483 
Wardr. Accts. Coronation Rich. III (Grose Antig. Reper- 
tory 1779, LI. 254) To vij of our sayde Souverain Lorde the 
Kyngs henxemen, that is to wit, The Lorde Morley, Thomas 
Dane [etc.] for theire apparail agenst the day of the grete 
solempnitee..viij doubletts. /ézd. 258 To v henxemen of 
our saide Souverain Lady the Quene, ryding in the said v 
womens sadelles covered in crymysyn cloth of gold. 1488 
Ld. Treas. Ace. Scotl, in Pitcairn Crim. Triads 1, 114* For 
liverayis to viij Hensemen of pe Kingis. @1500 (lower & 
Leaf xxxvi, And every Knight had after him ridinge Three 
henchemen on him awaitinge. 1530 Patscr. 230/2 Henchman. 
paige dhonnevr, emfant dhonnevr. 1538 LeLanp /tin. 1V.17 
Turwith now being yn the Courte a late a haunchman hath 
maried the Heir Generale of the Eldest House of the Oxen- 
bridges. 1548 UpALt, etc. Evasm. Par. Mark xi. \f. 180 The 
solemne pompe, passing the pompe of any worldly prince, of 
such as go before the Bishop, of his hensemen, of Trumpettes 
of sundry tunes [etc.]. 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. LV, 190 b, So 
nere pursued, that certain of his henxmen or folowers wer 
taken (1568 Grarron Henchmen and folowers]. /did., Hen. 
VIIT, 9 The chyldren of honor called the Henchemen, 
whiche were freshely disguised, and daunced a morice before 
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the king. 1855 Epen Decades 256 Clement Adams scole 
mayster to the Queens henshemen. 1565 F. ALEN Le?. to 
Larl Shrewsbury 11 Dec. in Lodge Jél/ustr. Hist. (1791) I. 
358 Her highnes hath of late, whereat some doo moche mar- 
vel, dissolved the auncient office of the henchemen. 1578 in 
Nichols Pvog7.Q. Eliz.(1823) 11.138 Thereattended upon him 
three henchmen in white and greene. 1587 FLEMING Contn. 
Holinshed 111. 1949/2 Behind him rode sir John Dudleie 
maister of hir horsses, leading hir spare horsse trapped in 
rich tissue downe to the ground; after them followed henx- 
men and pages of honor. 1590 SHaxs. Mids. N. 1. i. 121, 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, ‘To be my Henchman. 
160r ? Marston Pasgurl § Kath. 1. 337 Profound toung’d 
Master Puffe, hee that hath a perpetuitie of complement, 
hee whose phrasesare as neatly deckt as my Lord Maiors hens- 
men. 1607 CowELL /xterpr., Henchman or Heinsman, is 
a German word .. It is vsed with vs for one that runneth 
on foote attending vpon a man of honour or worship. [So in 
Blount 1656.) 1616 J. BuLLoKar Lng. Eafos., Henchman, 
a page of honour, neere attendant toa Prince, or other great 
personage. @ 1618 Raveicu Rem. (1644) 17 Nobles to attend 
the Court; which was well imitated by our Train of Hench- 
men, if they were of the Nobler sort. 

b. transf. (Rendering L. minister, agaso, ac- 
census, armiger, ministrator.) 

1600 Hoittanp Livy xu, v. 1159 To send presents .. two 
bard horses with their henxmen and lackies [agasonibus)]. 
1601 — Pliny II. 540 Prince Clytus .. hasting to a battell, 
calling ynto his squire or henxman for his helmet. 1606 — 
Seton. 238 He served Caius as his henxman at a chariot 
running. 

e. fig. 

1594 J. Dickenson A risbas (1878) 34 Rough Boreas winters 
Hench-man..scourged the plaines with a troupe of tempests. 
@1s592 GREENE O7pharion, Orpheus’ Song Wks. (Rtldg.) 
316/2 Of Hesper, henchman to the day and night. 

2. The personal attendant, ‘right-hand man’, or 
chief gillie of a Highland chief; hence, generally, 
a trusty follower or attendant who stands by the 
side of his chief or leader, and supports him in 
every case of need. 

‘This sense begins app. with Burt, who spells hanchman, 
and explains it as derived from auch, i.e. Hauncu; hence 
Scott (who edited Burt) has hanchman in Waverley, but 
elsewhere, in the same sense, uses Henchman, thus identify- 
ing Burt’s and his own ‘hanchman’ with the obsolete Eng. 
‘henchman’; the rest of the world has taken the word from 
Scott. It does not appear whence or how Burt got the 
word: there is no term corresponding to ‘haunch-man’ in 
Gaelic (Burt himself, a few sentences on, calls the same 
individual simply gzédy), and it is uncertain whether he 
himself invented the term, or really found the obs. Eng. 
henchmax retained in a modified sense in some part of the 
Highlands. In any case, association between henchman 
and haunchman was very natural: Aaunch in Scotch is 
pronounced hainch, hench (see Hauncu s0.), v.8), ‘haunch- 
man’, if it existed, would be pronounced haiuchman or 
henchman, and the Eng. ‘henchman’, if in any way 
known, would be there naturally taken as =‘ man at the 
hench or haunch’, 

c1730 Burr Lett. N. Scotl. (1754) Il. xxi. 157 The 
Foster-brother, having the same Education as the young 
Chief, may besides that .. become his Hanchman .. This 
Officer is a Sort of Secretary, and is to be ready upon all 
Occasions, to venture his Life in Defence of his Master; 
and at Drinking-bouts he stands behind his Seat, at his 
Haunch, from whence his Title is derived, and watches the 
Conversation. /éid., A Youth who was Hazchman, not 
understanding one Word of English, imagin’d his Chief was 
insulted, and thereupon drew his Pistol .. and snap’d it at 
the Officer's Head. 1814 Scott Wav. xvi, He counted upon 
his fingers the several officers of his chief ’s retinue—‘ there is 
his hanchman or right-hand man; then his 6a7d/ or poet 5 
then his 4/adzer or orator, .. then his gi/ly-sore or armour- 
bearer. .then his g/ly-cas/iuich [etc.].’ 

1810 Scorr Lady of L. u. xxxv, ‘Malise, what ho!’— 
his henchman came. 1823 Byron ¥vaz x1. xiii, And roar’d 
out..Unto his nearest jehoaey or henchman. 1831 Scorr 
Cast. Dang. ii, 1 have been his henchman, and can vouch 
for it. 1835 Lytton Xzenzi 1. i, A page, who.. was the 
especial henchman of the Lord of the Castle. 1855 Ma- 
cauLtay Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 335 The henchman was an 
excellent orderly : the hereditary piper and his sons formed 
the band : and the clan became at once a regiment. 1865 
Cornh. Mag. July 119 One Jacobus Battus, a faithful 
brother-scholar, and henchman. 1883 S.C. Hart Retrospect 
II. 272 He could still make a good cast over the river..and 
aided by his henchman land a salmon. 

fig. 1811 Scotr Fam. Lett. 14 Aug. (1894) I. 227, I have 
the Tweed for my henchman for about a mile. 

b. A stout political supporter or partisan; esf. 
in U.S. ‘A mercenary adherent; a venal follower ; 
one who holds himself at the bidding of another’ 
(Cent. Dict.). 

1839 Morn. Herald 2 Sept. in Spirit Metrop. Conserv. 
Press (1840) IL. 446 Such Liberals as Lord John Russell, 
and his henchman, Mr. Hawes, 1867 Gotpw. Smitu 7hiree 
Eng. Statesmen (1882) 196 Horsley, the leading political 
bishop of the day, and a sort of ecclesiastical henchman of 
Pitt. 1875 N.Amer. Rev. CXX. 127 A henchman of his, 
who had a place on the police force, being arraigned before 
the Commissioners. 1880 St. Yames’ Gaz. 11 Oct., The 
excuses made for him by the scribes who are his henchmen. 
1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 768/2 It is contended by the Govern- 
ment henchmen that there is..a strong Romanist and 
Nationalist..party in Ulster. 1891 Boston (Mass.) Frnl. 
28 Nov. 2/3 ‘These charges are the result of a conspiracy 
among Hill’s henchmen in Syracuse. 


Henchwoman., zonce-wd. [after HencHMAN.] 
A female attendant, a waiting-woman. 

1889 Mod. Society 24 Aug. 1031/2 She told her faithful 
hench-woman and scribe to tear up the letter. 

Hen-clam. [f. Hen s6.6+Ctam.] The name 
given on the Atlantic coast of North America to 
two large species of clam, Mactra (or Spisula) so- 
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lidissima and M. ovalis. On the Pacific coast, the 
name is transferred to Pachyderma crassatelloides. 

1884-5 J. S. Kincstey Stand. Nat. Hist. 1.278 Mactra 
solidissima and the closely allied AZ. ovadis are known along 
our northern coasts as hen-clam, sea-clam, and surf-clam. 

Hen-coop (he'n,k#p). A coop or pen of basket- 
work, wire-work, or the like, in which poultry are 
kept. 

1697-1703 Dampier Voy. 1676 (R.) With provision chests, 
hen-coops and parrot cages, our ships were full of lumber. 
1831 ‘T'RELAWNEY Adv. Younger Son (1890) 49 Grill a hen- 
coop full of fowls, 1859 Geo. Exior A. Bede 1. xv, She 
stooped down to put the soaked bread under the hen-coop. 


Hencote. Nowdial. [f. Hun sd. + Core sd.1] 
A place for keeping fowls; a hen-house. 

ce 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 670/35 Hoe gallinarium, hene- 
cote. 1865 B. Briertey /7kda/e I. 129 Exploring some 
secret recess of the hencote, 1893 A/orn. Post 23 Oct. 3/2 
People .. asserted their right to a common by formally 
destroying a hencote and shippon, which the owner .. 


declined to remove. 
+ Hen-cub, -cubb. Ods. [See Cus sd.2] = 


HEN-cooP. 

1699 J. Dickenson ¥r72. Trav. 4 Some of which [Sea- Birds] 
were, by force of Wind, blown into and under our Hen- 
Cubbs. 


+ Hend, hende, a. and adv. Obs. Forms: 
(1 3ehende), 3-6 hende, (3 ende), 4 heind, 4-5 
heende, hind(e, 4-6 hend, hynd(e, 5-6 heynd(e. 
[app. an aphetic form of OE. gehende adj. (and 
ady.), near, convenient, lit. at hand, handy, corresp. 
to OHG., MHG. gehende, gehente:—WGer. type 
*cahandja-z, f. hand- Hanp. Cf. also ON. -hendr, 
-handed (in comb.).] A. adj. 

1. Near, at hand. (In ME. only predicative, and 
thus not easily distinguishable from the adverb; 
see B, 1, where all the quots. are placed.) 

[c 1000 /Etrric /7om. 1, 456 Pa ferdon hi to zehendre byriz, 
peer deer oder deofol waes sewurdod. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark 
1,38 Fare we on gehende tunas. So c1160 //atton Gosp.| 

2. Ready to hand, convenient, handy. vare. 

[¢ 893 K. ALFRED Orvos, mi. vii. § 6 (1883) 116 Peet hie beer 
sehendaste weren on gehwelc lond ponan to winnane.] 
1508 Dunbar 7wa Mariit Wemen 14, 1 was heildit with 
hawthorne, and with heynd leveis. 1513 DoucLas AZneis 
v. xii. 113 Follow the counsale is maist ganand and hend, 
That agit Nautes gaif the, thi trew frend. Jézd. vu. iii. 4o 
For to remane heyr is oure cuntre heynd. 

3. Ready or skilful with the hand, dexterous ; 
expert, skilful, clever. 

¢1205 Lay. 18707 An ald man swude hende .. muche 
wisdom wes mid him. ¢1300 Havelok 2628 Roberd saw 
pat dintsohende. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 173 He was hende 
and wele y-tau3t, Gij to lern forzat he nau3t. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron. 6 Thorough that connynge and parfyte memorye 
Of thynges taken whan I was yonge and hynde. 1508 
Dunzar Gold. Varge 191 Dame Hamelynes..'That hardy 
was, and hende in archery. @15s0 C/iristis Kirke Gr. x, 
Ane hasty hensure, callit Hary, Quha wes ane archer heynd. 

4. Pleasant in dealing with others; courteous, 
gracious; kind, gentle, ‘nice’. (Of persons; less 
commonly of speech, action, etc.). 

A conventional epithet of praise, very frequent in Middle 
English poetry. 

c1205 Lay. 14357 Rouwenne pe hende sat bi pan kinge. 
c1250 Hyniut to God 25 in Trin. Coll. Hom. 259 Pat bred of 
hele & of lif, ihesu crist be hende. a@1300 Cursor M. 967 
O-mang pine oper werkes hend [v. 7. hende] O pi winning 
giue me be tend. /éid. 2337 For he was theuful bath and 
hind [v. 77. hende, hend] Vr lauerd him hild his priue freind. 
€ 1386 Cuaucer /riar’s Prol. 22 A sire ye sholde be hende 
And curteys as a man of youre estaat. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 
475 So hardy, so hynd in hall for to se. ¢1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 4448 Pou hase a hende hert. cx4s0 Mirour 
Saluacioun 4655 One thi hoegest mercy Jhesu curtays & 
heende. ¢1460 7owneley Myst. (Surtees) 53 So is his 
mercy heynd [rime feynd]. 1513 Doucias neis Pref. 
456, I say na mair, bot gentill redaris hend, Lat all my 
faltis with this offence pas by. 1522 World § Child in 
Hazl. Dodsley 1. 250 Now I am dubbed a knight hend. 
1616 BuLtoxar Eng. Expos., Hend (obs.), gentle. @ 1765 Six 
Cawline xxxvi. in Child Ballads 11,‘ But away, away!’ 
sayd the hend soldan, ‘ ‘Thou tarryest mee here all day !’ 

5. Pleasing to the sight; comely, fair, ‘nice’. 

cx205 Lay. 3559 Metes and drinches, and hende clades. 
€1305 Judas [sc. 39 in LE. L. P. (1862) 108 Po he se3 hit 
fair and hende: he let hit nemne Iudas. Hit nis no3t al 
god pat is fair. ¢1330 Med. M/S. in Archeol. XXX. 371 
Yon it growyth comely hende Be twyn veye as men wend. 
14.. Stac. Nome 366 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 126 In pat 
mynster pat ys so hende. c1450 Hottanp Howlat 893 
‘The farest foule of the firth, and hendest of hewes. 

6. adsol. or as sb, Gentle, courteous, or gracious 
one or ones (see 4) ; applied conventionally, chiefly 
to ladies or persons of noble rank. (Cf. similar use 
of bright, fair, etc.) 

a@1300 Cursor M. 18751 Til his disciplis badd pat heind 
{v.~. hende] Fra iursalem pai suld noght weind. c¢x400 
Destr. Troy 3851 For the helpe of these hende, & hertely 
of other. dd. 8380 In a halle pat was hoge, pere pe hend 
lay. c1475 Rauf Cotljear 970 His wyfe wald he nocht 
forzet .. He send efter that hende. 1508 Dunbar 7a 
Mariit Wemen 32 Alkin hewis under hewin, that ony heynd 
knew. @1549 Murning Maidin 57 in Laneham's Let. (1871) 
Introd. 151 In hy eftir that heynd I 3eyd, And in my armes 
could hir hent. 


B. adv. 
1. Near, at hand. (When used after the verb Zo 
de, or similarly, this may be considered a predica- 
tive adjective; see A. I.) 
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[ec 1000 fErric Gen. xix. 20 Nu ys her zehende an zehweede 
burh.] c¢ 1250 Gen. § Ex. 3370 Amalec, ysmaeles sune, 
was Sor hende rafadim wune. c¢ 1300 Havelok 359 Rabe 
he sende After prestes fer an hende. c1330 R. BRUNNE 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8844 He scorned pem on his langage, 
‘So fer for stones to make passage .. Ffor bey no stones 
hender fond’. _¢ 1380 Sir Ferummb. 3616 ‘ Ihesu lord’ .. 
‘bat syttest on by maieste, And seest bobe fer & hende’. 
1456 Paston Lett. No. 284 I. 390 Devyle seyd ye were 
hender the londes at the begynning of your sute thanne ye 
be now. ?1507 Communyc. (W. de W.) Biij, ‘hat houndes 
of hell come me not hende. 

2. Courteously, kindly; gently. (Sometimes used 
merely for the sake of rime or alliteration.) 

¢ 1340 Cursor M. 9134 (Trin.) Of salomon now we ende 
pat regned fourty wyntur hende. ¢1350 Wi7dd. Palerne 
2713 Of pis hert and pis hinde-hende now listenes. a@ 1400- 
50 Alexander 2t2 Bot will 3e herken hende, now sall 3e 
here. ¢1450 Hottanp Hovw/lat 477 He gart hallowe the 
hart, and syne couth it hyng, About his hals full hende, and 
on his awne hart. 

+ Hend, v. Ods. [perh. shortened from OE. 
gehendan to handle, take hold of, f. Hann; perh. 
directly from the corresp. ON. henda (Sw. handa, 
Da. hende); cf. OF ris. hguda in same sense.] trans. 
To lay hold of, seize ; to take; to grasp, hold. 

¢1275 Lay. 21365 And Colgrim 3am hende [c 1205, hente] 
and fulde pe Bruttus, 13.. Coer de L. 4033 They..toke the 
temple of Apolyn. They felde it down, and hende Mahoun. 
c 1460 in Pol. Rel. §& L. Poems 192 ‘That bondis of helle 
can me nat hende. 1596 Spenser /’. Q, v. xi. 27 As if that 
it she would in peeces rend, Or reave out of the hand that 
did it hend. 

Hendee, obs. pl. of Hann; obs. f. Exp; obs. 
Sc. f. HinD a. 

Hendeca-, before a vowel hendec- ; some- 
times erron. endeca-. Combining form of Gr. 
€vdexa. eleven, occurring in scientific or technical 
words, as Hendecachord (hendekakgid) AZzs. 
[after ¢tetrachord, hexachord], a series or scale of 
eleven notes; hence Hendecacho'rdal a., relating 
to such a scale. Mendecaco‘lic a. Lros., con- 
sisting of eleven cola (see CoLon? 1). Hende- 
cagynous (hend/kedzinos) a. Lot. [see -GYNOUS], 
having eleven pistils. Hendecahe-dron Geov-. 
[Gr. €5pa seat, base], a solid figure contained by 
eleven faces. Hendeca‘ndrous a. Zot. [see -AN- 
pRouS], having eleven stamens. Hendecaphyl- 
lous (-fi'las) a. Bot., (of a leaf) consisting of eleven 
leaflets. He’ndecarchy (-a1ki) [after heptarchy], 
government by eleven persons. Hendecasemic 
(-s@mik) a. Pros. [cf. Disrmic], of the value of 
eleven more or units of time. 

1760 Stites in Phil. Trans. LI. 77x Two other supposi- 
tions, viz, that either the *hendecachord or disdiapason was 
here meant. 1842-3 Swith’s Dict. Gr. 6 Rom. Antiq. 646 
A *hendecachordal system, consisting of three tetrachords. 
1847 Craic, *Endecagynous. Ibid., *Endecaphyllous. 1663 
flagellum, or O. Cromwell (1672) 164 England being now 
cantoned under this *Hendecharchy. 

Hendecagon (hendekaggn). Also erron. en-. 
[f. Gr. &vdexa- (see prec.) +-ywvor, f. ywvia angle.] 
a. Geom, A plane figure having eleven sides and 
eleven angles. +b. Fortzf. A fort with eleven 
bastions (ods.). 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Endecagon,a plane Figure in 
Geometry of eleven Sides and Angles. Jdid., Hendecagon. 
Ibid., Hendecagon, in Fortification, ‘tis taken for a Place 
defended by 11 Bastions. 

Hence Hendecagonal (hendzkzegonal) a., of the 
form of, or relating to, a hendecagon, 

Hendecasyllabic (he:nd?-, hende:kasilabik), 
a. and sb. Pros, Also erron. en-. [f. as next: see 
also SYLLABIC. | 

A. adj. Of a ‘verse’ or line of poetry: Consist- 
ing of eleven syllables. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., Sapphic and Phaleucic verses 
are, hendecasyllaba, or hendecasyllabic. 1819-20 R. Warr 
Bibliogr. Brit. 1.136 f, Spanish poetry owes to him [Boscan] 
the introduction of the hendecasyllabic verse. 1824 din. 
Rev. XL. 448 Specimens of the Italian Endecasyllabic verse. 
1845 Encycl. Metrop. XXV. 818 Amand Daniel invented 
the Hendecasyllabic metre, which was chosen by Dante for 
his earlier compositions. ‘ 

B. sb. A hendecasyllabic verse. (Usually in A/.) 

1836 LANpor Pevic. § Asp. Wks. 1846 II. 373 How greatly 
more noble and more sonorous are those hendecasyllabics 
commencing the Scollion on Harmodius and Aristogiton. 
1873 Wacner tr. Zeuffel’s Hist. Rom. Lit. U1. 128 Martial 
. frequently uses hendecasyllabics and choliambics. 

Hendecasyllable (he:nd#-, hende:kasi‘lab’l). 
Pros. Also erron. en-. [f. L. hendecasyllabus, a. 
Gr. évdexacvAAaB-os, after SYLLABLE.] <A ‘ verse’ 
or line of eleven syllables; =prec. B. 

1746 Mre_moru Pliny wv. xiv. (R.), I design to give these 
trifles the title of hendecasyllables. 1775 Tyrwuirr £ss, 
Versif. Chaucer 1. § 7 note in Chaucer's Wks., As the 
French Alexandrin may be composed of twelve or thirteen 
syllables, and the Italian Hendecasyllable of ten, eleven, 
or even twelve, 1823 tr. Sésazondi’s Lit. Eur. (1846) I. viii. 
264 The verses, thus interlinked, are all endecasyllables. 1871 
R. Evxis Catullus Pref. xiii; Had Sir Philip Sidney written 
every hendecasyllable like ‘ Where sweet graces erect the 


stately banner’. 
+ Hendelaik. Ods. north. dial. [f. hende, 
HEND a. + -LAIK suffix = ON. -letkr action, func- 


tion.] Courtesy, civility. 
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¢ 1300 Havelok 2793 And brouthen hire, bat .. ne hauede 
per, Of hende-leik, fer ne ner. 13.. 4. £. Addit, P. B. 860 
Harlotez with his hendelayk he hoped to chast. @ 1400-50 
Alexander 2715 (Ashm.), I haue herd of pi hendlaike [Dd2, 
hynlake]. /dzd. 2718 (Dubl.) Qwat bounte pou schewys, 
What curtasy and hyndlake [As/m. kyndlaike]. 

Hendely, Hendeness: see HENDLY, -NESS. 

+ Henden, adv. Obs. Alsoenden. [f. hende, 
HEND adj. and adv., with advb. suffix as in adoven, 
etc.] Near; =HEND adv. 1. 

c1z00 7'rin. Coll. Hom, 167 Ne mihte no man for stenche 
cumen him enden. ¢ 1250 Gen. § Lx. 3361 It was a stede 
henden Sor-bi. Bin 

|| Hendiadys (hendsiadis). Gram. [Late or 
med.L. hendiadys, {. the Gr. phrase év bia dvotv 
‘one by means of two’. 

The Gr. phrase is app. not found in Gr. grammarians, but 
is frequent in Servius on Virgil; in late MSS. of Servius, it 
appears latinized as endyadis, endyadys ; Papias (12-13th c.) 
has endiadts.] ’ : ; ‘ 

A figure of speech in which a single complex idea 
is expressed by two words connected by a conjunc- 
tion ; e.g. by two substantives with avd instead of . 


an adjective and substantive. 

15886 A. Day Lng. Secretary 1. (1625) 83 Hendiadis, when 
one thing of it selfe intire, is diversly laid open, as to say, 
On iron and bit he champt, for on the iron bit he champt. 
1589 Purrennam Livg. Poesie ut. xvi. (Arb.) 188 Another 
manner of speach when ye will seeme to make two of one.. 
which therefore we call the figure of Twynnes, the Greekes 
Endiadis. 1621 T. Beprorp Svnne unto Death 21 Whether 
we..make it an Endiadis, with Bullinger [etc.], 1871 Pudd, 
Sch. Lat. Gram. 1. v. § 215 Hendiadys. 1887 Crark & 
Wricur Hamlet 123 Law and heraldry, a kind of hen- 
diadys, meaning ‘ heraldic law’, ‘jus fetiale’. 

Hendir, obs. Sc. form of HINDER. S 

+Hendly, . Obs. [f. Hunn a. + -Ly!.] = 
HEnp a. 4. 

c 1208 Lay. 8169 I-szh he enne hendlicne mon. /ézd. 25942 
Mid hendeliche worden. c1450 Golagros § Gaw. 358 It 
hynderis neuer for to be heyndly of speche. 

+Hendly, hendely, hendily, adv. Ods. 
Forms: see Hrnpa., Hunpy. [f. Henpa., Henpy 
a@.+-Ly 2.] 

1. Courteously, kindly, gently, graciously. 

c 1208 Lay. 1227 Heo. .hendiliche hire hond on his heued 
leide. @1300 /loriz & Bl. 334 Ansuare him wel hendeliche. 
@1300 Cursor M. 7396 And hailsed hendli [v.77. hendly, 
hendely] bat prophete. c1380 Wycuir Seva. Sel. Wks. I1.53 
Crist heendly reprovede Jewis. 1393 Lanci. P. Pz. C. Iv. 
30 Mede hendiliche by-hyht hem pe same. ?a@1400 Morte 
Arth. 15 Herkynes me heyndly and holdys 3ow stylle. 
c¢ 1420 Chron, Vilod, 285 Mekelyche and hendlyche, as y 30w 
sayde. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, xlix. 33 Conan Meridok 
thanked him hendly, 

2. Finely, neatly, gracefully ; nicely. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 187 Hondes hendely wrought, help- 
lich, sweete. a@1400-50 Alexander 883 Heraudis on hejze 
hors hendly a-rayed. x 

+Hendness, hendeness, hendiness. 
Obs. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] Courtesy, gentleness. 

c1300 Thrush § Night. 101 in Hazl, £. P, P. 1. 54 Hote 
hendinese and curteysi. 1377 Lanoi. P. Pl. B. xx. 144 
And helde holynesse a iape and hendenesse a wastour [C. 
xxi. 145 hendynesse]. 1393 /dzd. C. 11. 81 Mede ys 
y-maried more for hure richesse Pan for holynesse ober 
hendenesse. a@1g10 Douctas A, Hart 1. xv, Conning, 
Kyndnes, Heyndnes, and Honestie. 

+Hendship. Ods. [f. Hund a. + -surP.] 
Courtesy, kindness. 

c1300 St. Margarete 189 Maide for bin hendeschipe pu 
haue merci of me. 1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 277 Habel, for 
pin hendschipe haue vs exkused. 

+Hen-dwale. Ods. [f. Hen sé. + Dwauu 
5b.2 2.] =HENBANE. 

c 1480 A/phita (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 Caniculata, iusquiamus 
..henbane uel hennedwole. ,/é/d. 84 Hennedewole. 

+ Hendy, a. Ols. Also 3 hendi. [f. Hmnp a. 
+-Yy. (OE. had -hendig in dést-hendiz  skilful- 
handed.)] = Hrnp a. (with various shades of 
meaning). ; 

c1z05 Lay. 4833 An oder stret he makede swide hendi. 
a31225 Aucr. K. 186 Peonne beo 3e his hendi children pet 
cussed pe 3erden pet he haued ou mid idrosschen. ¢x275 
AT Pains of Hell 289 in O. E. Misc. 155 He is curteys and 
hendy. ¢1375 Si” Beues (B.) (1886) 18t/1 When losyan 
saw3 pat hendy kny3t, In here herte sche wax full ly3t. 

b. adsol. or as sb. 

@ 1310 in Wright Lyzic P. v. 27 He haveth me to hede 
this hendy a-non. A ; 

+ Hene, v. Obs. [OE. henan, f. hd stone, 
Hone.] ¢vans. To stone. , 

c 1000 Ags. Gos. John x. 32-3 For hwylcum bzera weorca, 
wylle ze me henan?..Ne hzne we pe for godum weorce, 
c1160 Hatton G. ibid., For hwilcen pare weorken wille ze 
me stzenen?..Ne hene we pe for goden weorkan. @1300 
Leg. Rood (1871) 40 Our giwes him ladde wibpoute pe 
toun, and henede [zw. 7. stened] him wip stones. 

Henebon, obs. form of HENBANE. 

[In OE. two 


Hen-egg. Forms: see Ecc. 
words, with ezne in genitive; later treated as a 
compound ; in mod,Eng. /en’s egg is more com- 
monly used.] The egg of a hen. 


c10o00 Sax. Lecchd. 11. 38 Henne eges zeolocan. 1B 
Coer de L. 2841 For an hen. . Men gaff off penys fiften schil- 
lings. For an hen-ay penes unlevene. 1387 ‘TRevisa /igden 
(Rolls) VI. 75 Oon hen ey. 1620 VENNER Via Recta v. 83 
Neither must this be vnderstood of all kindes of Egges, but 
of Hen-Egges onely. 1641 Frencu Dés#id7. i. (1651) 39 ‘Take 
Hen-egs boyled hard. (1660 Bovte New Lap. Phys. Mech. 


HENEQUEN. 


Wks. 1772 I. 57 We likewise conveyed hens eggs into the 
receiver.] 1763 WesLEY ¥rud. 2 Nov. (1827) III. 150 Some 
of the hail-stones were larger than hen-eggs. 1837 M. 
Donovan Dom, Econ. V1. 149 The albumen of a duck-egg 
coagulates with less heat than that of the hen-egg. 

Henen, obs. var. of HEN, hence. 

Henequen (hen/ken), Also -quin, henne- 
quen. [ad.Sp. jeniguen, geniguen, from the native 
name.] The fibrous product known as Sisal hemp, 
obtained from the leaves of species of Agave, esp. 
Agave Ixtli of Yucatan; also, the plant itself. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) 1X. 777 The hennequen 
plant. .from which is prepared Sisal hemp. 1884 F. A. Oper 
Lrav., Mexico 28 (Stanf.) The road passes through the 
henequen plantations. 1888 Excycl. Brit. XXIV. 758 The 
chief cultivated plants [in Yucatan] are maize, the sugarcane 
. and especially henequen. .It is. used chiefly for the manu- 
facture of coarse sackcloth, cordage, and hammocks, 

Henes, obs. form of Hence, H1GHNESS. 

Henforth, -forward: see HEN adv. 

Heng, ME. inflexion of Hane v. 

Henge, hange (hendg, hendz). Now dial. 
[An early form of Hinge sd, q.v., f. hang vb.] 
The ‘ pluck’ (heart, liver, etc.) of an animal. 

_ 1469 Housch. Ord. (1790) 96 Every sheepe to be brought 
in whoole, except the hedde and the henge. 1787 Grose 
Province. Gloss., Hanje, or Hange, the head, heart, liver 
and lights of any animal, called in Somersetshire the purte- 
nance. 1888 ELwortnuy W, Somerset Word-bk., Hange, 
the pluck, z¢, the liver, lungs, and heart of any animal. 
In dressing sheep, the head is usually left attached by the 
windpipe ; this is always called a ‘sheep's head and hange’. 

Henge, obs. f. Hiner; obs. inflexion of Hane v, 
+ Hengest, Os. Also 1 hencgest, hengst, 
2hengest. [OE. hengest, hengst=OFris. hengst, 
hingst, hangst, MDu. henghest, henxt, ete. (Du. 
hengst), OHG. hengist (mod.G. héngst), LG. (Sw., 
Da.) Azngst. (See also HencHMAN.) The sense has 
varied in different langs. and at different periods, 
as stallion, gelding, and horse generally.] A male 
horse; usually a gelding. 

(Also the proper name of the reputed founder of the Saxon 
or Jutish kingdom of Kent; and in various place-names, as 
OE. Hengestesbréc, Hengestesgeat, Hengesteshéafod, Hen- 
gestesize, now Hinxbrook, Hinxgate, Hinxhead, Hinksey.) 

a 1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 274/8 Cabudllus, hengest. 
e1o00 /ELrRic Voc, Ibid. 119/37 Canterins, hengst. r1ooz 
in Dipl. Angl, ‘Avi Sax. (Th.) 548 An hundred wildra 
horsa, and xvi. tame hencgestas. cx1z0s Lay. 3546 Ich 
bi-taeche be anne hzngest, godna and strongna. 

Hengle, obs. form of Hinexn, hinge. 
Hengwite, var. Hanewire, Obs. : 

He‘n-ha:rrier. Ornith. Also 6-7 -harrow(er. 
[f Hun sd. + Harner: in reference to its preying 
on poultry.} A European bird of prey, Cz7cus 
cyaneus, also called Blue Hawk, Blue Kite. 

‘Lhe female is known as the Ring-tailed Hawk. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Rubetarius,a kinde of haukes 
called an henne harroer. 1688 R. Hotme Ar voury 11. 236/1 
A Henharrow, or Henharrier, is the Male of a Ring-tail. 
1691 Ray Collect. Words Pref. (E.D.S.) 3 There is a sort 
of puttock called a hen-harrier, from chasing, preying upon, 
and destroying of poultry. 1774 G. Wuite Seddorne xl. 101 
Hen-harriers breed on the ground, and seem never to settle 
ontrees. 1849 Maunper 77eas. Nat. Hist. 309/1 The Hen- 
Harrier feeds on birds and reptiles. 

Hen-hawk. Ornith. A name given in U.S. 
to various species of hawks or buzzards, esp. to 
the Red-tailed and Red-shouldered hawks, Luteo 
borealis and B. lineatus. Blue hen-hawk, the adult 
American goshawk. 

1855 Loner. Hiaz. xiv. 116 Crane and hen-hawk, And the 
cormorant. 1860 BartLetr Dict. Amer., Hen-hawk (falco 
Jineatus), the popular name of the Red-shouldered Hawk 
of naturalists. 1884 Ror Vat. Ser. Story iv, The American 
goshawk is the dreaded blue hen hawk of New England. 

He'n-heart. One who has the heart of a hen; 
a chicken-heart, coward. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxxiii. 198 A! henne-harte ! 

He'n-hea:rted, a ‘Timorous or cowardly, 
faint-hearted, chicken-hearted, pusillanimous. 

1522 Skecton Why not to Court 164 They kepe them in 
theyr holdes, Lyke henherted cokoldes. 1638 H. Riper 
tr. Horace’s Epodes xvi, The hen-hearted and despairing 
wretch. 1708 Motteux Radelais iv. \xvi. (1737) 272 The 
Hen-hearted Rascal is so cowardly. 1815 Scorr Guy AZ, 
xxviii, Are you turned hen-hearted, Jack? — 

He-nhood. nonce-wd. The condition of a hen. 

1829 Soutury Pilg. Conipost. Poet. Wks. VIL. 265 From 
which two milk-white chicken To Cock and Henhood grew. 

He'n-house. A small house or shed in which 
poultry are shut up for the night. 

1512-13 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, Eidem pro .. bordyng 
lez henhowse. 1577 B. GooGe Heresbach s Husb. w. (1586) 
162 b, Let the front of your Henne house stande alwaies 
towardes the East. 1616 Surry. & Maru. Country Farme 
17 Your Henne-house, and roomes for other Fowles, fashioned 
foure-square like a tower. 1740 Mrs. DELANy Life § Corr. 
(1861) II, x20 You'll find me as errant a country Joan as ever 
frequented a hen-house or dairy, 1887 ADELINE SERGEANT 
Facobi's Wife ILI. vi. 85 A little deserted building which 
had once been used as a hen-house, 


Henism (he‘niz’m). [f. Gr. eis, év- one + -18M.] 
‘The doctrine that there is but one kind of substance, 
whether mind or matter; = Monism. Cf. Duarism, 

188x Max Miter Kant’s Pure Reason 1, 187 We have 
seen how the unreconciled and irreconcilable elements in 
the Cartesian dualism ended in leading by a double road to 
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Henism, according to which either matter or mind .. had 
the right to existence alone conceded to it. 1882 Mind 
Apr. 281 One would enter a mild protest against the new 
term, Henism. 


Henlean (henlz;an), a. Anat. [f. Henie, a Ger- 
man anatomist and pathologist (1809-85) : see-AN.] 
In Henlean membrane, the elastic fenestrated mem- 
brane forming the outer layer of the innermost coat 
of an artery. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Henmost, Sc. form of Hinpmost. 

Hen-mould. /oca/. A kind of soil or earth: 
see quot, 

1712 Morton Northampt. i. 1. § 25. 37 Hen-mould .. is of 
a much like Constitution to the Moory-Land above described. 
"Tis a black, hollow, spungy, and mouldering Earth, which 
is usually found .. at and nigh the Bottoms of Hills. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Hen-mould Soil. 

Henna (he'na). Also 7 hena, hanna, hina, 
8-9 hinna(h, 9 hennah. [a. Arab. +2. henunds. 
See also AtcanNna.] The Egyptian Privet, Zaw- 
sonia tinermis (N.O. Lythracex) ; the shoots and 
leaves of this plant used, esp. by eastern nations, 
as a dye for parts of the body, or made into a cos- 
metic with catechu. 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 22 They have no oyle of 
olives, but of another kinde which they call Hena .. in 
colour it is as beautifull as gold. 1613 Purcnas Pilevimage 
(1614) 637 ‘Their women .. with a certaine colour in their 
hand called Hanna, which will staine. 1678 J. Puivuirs tr. 
Taverniers Trav, (1684) I. 1. 44 (Stanf.) Another sort jof 
Water with which they dye their Hands and Nails red, 
which they squeeze out of a certaine Root call’d Hina. 
1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 570 Called Henna, or Alhenna, 
and, by Corruption, Alkanna. 1791 NewrE Tour Lug. § 
Scott. 50 A large quantity of the herb hinna is sent by the 
bride-groom to the house of the bride. 1872 Baker Vile 
Tribut. i, 3 The henna grows in considerable quantities on 
the left bank of the river. : 

b. attrib. and Comb., as henna-scented adj. 

1841 Lane Arad. Nes. I. iii. 137 (Stanf) Sprigs of the 
henna-tree. 1858 Carrenter Veg, Phys. § 369 The Henna- 
juice..is a very permanent brown dye. 1885 Bisie (R. V.) 
Song Sol. i. 14 My beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna- 
flowers. 

Henne, obs. form of Hen sé., adv. 

He'nnery. [f. Hen sd, +-nry.] An establish- 
ment or place for rearing poultry ; a place where 
hens are kept: cf. vookery. 

1859 All Year Round No. 32. 125 Why not establish 
extensive henneries, hatch by steam? 1877 E. G. Squier 
Peru (1878) 45 Sometimes the roofs are used as grand 
henneries. 1884 Ror Nat. Ser. Story vi, I was soon coyer- 
ing the hennery with my gun, 

Hennes, obs. form of Hmncr. 

|| Hennin (henin). 7st. [a. obs. F. hennin 
(see Godefroi).] A head-dress worn by women in 
France in the 15th century, of high and conical 
shape, with a muslin veil depending from it. 

1852 James Agyes Sorred I. 5x An elderly woman in an 
extravagantly high exz7nz,. the head dress of the times, 
1885 Mag. of Art Sept. 480/1 Ladies’ head-dresses grew so 
prodigious as to bear comparison with the hennins of the 
Fifteenth Century. 

He-nnish, a. rare. [f. Hen sd.+-1su.] Of or 
pertaining to a hen. 

1895 SOUTHWELL S¥. Peter's Compl. 12 Well might a Cocke 
correct me with a crowe, Whom hennish cackling first did 
ouer-throwe, 

Hennus, -ys, obs. forms of Huncr. 

Henny (he'ni), a and sé. [f. HEN sb. +-y.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a hen; hen-like ; 
having the plumage or figure of a hen: said of the 


males of some breeds of fowls, 

1885 Encycl. Brit, XIX. 644 There is a tendency towards 
the assumption of the female plumage by the males, and 
distinct breeds of ‘henny’ Game [fowls] are known, 

B. sd. A hen-like male fowl. 

1868 Darwin Anim. § Pl. I. 252 Males in certain sub- 
breeds have lost some of their secondary masculine cha- 
racters, and from their close resemblance in plumage to the 
females, are often called hennies, 1884 S?. Fames’ Gaz. 
27 Nov. 5/2 Some males are known as ‘ hennies = 

|| Henopeeia. Obs. [a. Gr. type *évoroudta, f. 
évorroveiy, f. eis, Ev- one + movety to make.] A figure 
of speech by which a number of things are con- 
sidered as one. ‘ 

1685 H. More ///ustr. 75 The whole succession .. being 
looked upon but as one Beast, by a Prophetick Henopoeia 
whatever befell any particular King is referred to the Beast 

So + Henopoe'tic, + Henopoe‘tical, adjs. [Gr. 
type *€vorointixés], involving henopceia ; unifying. 

1664 H. More A7yst. /nig., etc. 219 Henopoetick Types of a 
Multitude collected into one Government. /éid.322 To him 
that considers how Collective and Henopoetical, as I may so 
speak, the Prophetick Types are. , 

Henotheism (he‘nopjjiz’m). [f. Gr. eis, évd-s 
one + 6e-ds god + -18M.] The belief in one god 
as the deity of the individual, family, or tribe, with- 
out asserting that he is the only God : considered 
as a stage of religious belief between polytheism 
and monotheism. See quots. 

1860 Max Miter Semitic Monotheism in < el. Ess. (1881) 
IL. 415 The latter form of faith, the belief in One God, is 
properly called monotheism, whereas the term of heno- 
theism would best express the faith in a single god. 1879 
P. Le Pace Renour Lect. Orig. Relig. 217 The nature of 
Henotheism as distinct from Monotheism was explained in 
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last year’s lectures as a phase of religious thought in which 
the individual gods invoked are not conceived as limited by 
the power of others. 1880 Grapstone in 19¢1 Cent. No. 38. 
721 Henotheism, the affirmative belief in one God, without 
the sharply-defined exclusive line which makes it a belief 
in Him as the only God. 1886 TreLe in Excycl. Brit. XX. 
367/x From this primitive naturism sprang .. henotheism, 
not the henotheism of Max Miiller, or of Hartmann, or of 
Asmus, but a practical henotheism, 7.2. the adoration of 
one God above others as the specific tribal god or as the 
lord over a particular people, a national or relative mono- 
theism. 

So He-notheist, one who worships according to 
henotheism. Henothei'stic a. 

1880 GLADSTONE in 19/ Cent. No. 38. 721 The region of 
ideas, in which .. Iris had been born, was the henotheistic 
region. 1882 Max Miter /ud/a 182 If the Veda had 
taught us nothing else but this henotheistic phase. 1884 
Athenxum 22 Nov. 653/2 The Moquis would probably be 
claimed as ‘ Henotheists’ by the person who believes in 
‘Henotheism’., 1897 Zdin. Rev. July 225 The worshipper 
of one out of a number of gods; the Henotheist of Prof. 
Max Miller. 

Henotic (heng'tik), a. [a. Gr. &vwrixds serving 
to unite, f. €vwors unification, f. €v one. Cf. F. 
hénotique.| ‘Tending to make one; unifying; re- 
conciling, harmonizing. 

1878 GLADSTONE Gleam. (1879) III, 226 Nor, I believe, has 
any country produced a greater number of Henotic writers ; 
the theological peacemakers, who .. have striven .. to close 
the breaches of Christendom. 

He'n-peck, v. col/og. [A back-formation from 
HEN-PECKED in its participial use.] ¢vans. Of a 
wife: To domineer over or rule (the husband). 

1688 Loyal Litany iii. in 37d Collect. Poents (1689) 30/2 
From being Henpeck’d worse at home .. Libera nos. 1753 
Murpny Gray's [nn Frul. No. 52 %3 An uxorious Gentle- 
man, who is sometimes a little Henpecked by his Wife. 
1819 Byron Yvan 1. xxii, But—oh! ye lords of ladies intel- 
lectual..have they not hen-peck’d you all? 1852 THackERAy 
Esmond 1. vii, ‘That my lady was jealous and henpecked 
my lord, 

He'n-peck, sd. vare__[f. prec.] 

+ 1. A wife who domineers over her husband, Ods. 

cx80r T. Setwyn Warn, to Batchelors ix. (MS.), Their 
Mac Tabs and their Henpecks may prate as they please. 

2, =Hen-pecking, the domineering of a wife. 

1833 CarLyLe Diderot in Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 23 Dying of 
heartbreak coupled with henpeck. 

So He‘n-pe:ckery, the state or condition of being 
henpecked. 


1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxvii, He had fallen .. to the 
lowest depth of the most snubbed hen-peckery. 
Hen-pecked (he-npekt), A//. a. collog. [lit. 


pecked by a hen or hens: alluding to the plucking 
of some of the feathers of the domestic cock by his 
hens.] Domineered over by, or subject to the rule 
of, a wife. 

a@1680 Butter Rem. (1759) II. 104 The henpect Man 
rides behind his Wife, and lets her wear the Spurs and 
govern the Reins. 1690 DrypEN Amzphitryon iu. ii, Was 
ever poor deity so hen-pecked as I am! 1697 — Virg. 
Past. 1. 49 A Step-dame too I have, a cursed She Who 
rules my hen-peck’d Sire and orders me. 1712 STEELE Sect. 
No. 479 P 5 Socrates, who is by all Accounts the undoubted 
Head of the Sect of the Hen-peck’d. 1820 W- IrvinG Sketch 
Bk. 1. 59 An obedient henpecked husband. 

b. transf. Cf. hen-frigate in HEN sd. 8. 

1695 Concreve Love for L. tv. xiii, I believe he that 
marries you will go to Sea in a Hen-peck'd Frigat. 

Hen-plant: see HEN sé. 8. 

Henrician (henri‘fian), a. and sb. Eccl. Hist. 
[ad. med.L. Henrictan-us, f. Henricus Henry.] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to Henry VIII of England 
or the ecclesiastical measures of his reign. 

1893 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. xv. 111. 39 The chief 
articles of the Henrician settlement of religion. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Henricians (B. 1). 

1894 Dublin Rev. Apr. 317 Many of the citizens had em- 
braced the Henrician heresy. : i 

B. sb. 1. One of the followers (in Switzerland 
and Southern France) of Henry of Lausanne, a 
religious and moral reformer of the 12th century, 

1579 Furke Heskins’ Part. 115 Petrobrusians, and Hen- 
ricians, that denied the body of Christe to be consecrated, 
and giuen by the priestes, as it was by Christe him selfe. 
1889 S. J- Eares St. Bernard |. 61 The zeal of Bernard .. 
was exercised chiefly against the heresy of the Henricians. 

2. A supporter of the opinion and practice of the 
Emperor Henry IV of Germany, in opposition to 
Pope Gregory VII. 

1874 J. H. Bunt Dict. Sects (1886) 183/2 note. 

Hen-roost. [f. Hun sd.+ Roost sd.] A place 
where domestic fowls roost at night. 

az100 Gerefa in Anglia IX. 262 Ze eac henna hrost. 
1611 Cotcr., Poulailler, a Henne-house, or Henne-roost. 
1620 J. Witkinson Coroners & Sherifes 120 Walkers by 
night to steale.. Hennes from Henrouse, or any other thing. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 130 ® x If a Man prosecutes them 
(Gipsies} with Severity, his Hen-roost is sure to pay for it. 
1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xviii. lV. 150 A boy who had 
robbed a henroost. k 

Henry: see Goop Henry. Henry-sophister: 
see Harry-sopH. Hen’s-bill: see Hen sé, 8. 
Hens(e, henns, obs. forms of HENcE. 

Hen’s-foot. Also 6 henfoote, 7 hens-feet. 
[From the supposed resemblance of the divided 
leaves toa hen’sclaws.] Name given totwodifferent 
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plants: +a. [tr. L. Aes gallinaceus (Pliny).] The 
Climbing Fumitory, Corydalis claviculata. Obs. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens 1, xv. 24 Called..Hedge Fumeterre, 
and Hennes foote. .. Henfoote or hedge Fumeterre. 160r 
Hottanp Pliny II. 236 The first Capnos, which in Latine is 
commonly called Pedes Gallinace?, zt. hens feet. 

b. [L. pes peldz.] Bur-parsley, Caucalt's daucotdes. 

1597 GerArvDE Herbal i. cccexliil. (1633) 1023 In English 
bastard Parsley or Hennes foot. 1776-96 WiTHERING Bri. 
Plants (ed. 3) Il. 289 Yordylium Anthriscus. ., Hedge 
Parsley or Hens-foot. .. Horses are extremely fond of it. 

Henslovian (henslouviain). ot. [f. Henslow, 
an English botanist (1796-1861).] In Henslovian 
membrane, the cuticle of plants, discovered by Hen- 
slow ( 7reas. Bot. 1866). 

Hensman, obs. form of HencHMAN. 

+ Hensour. Sc. Ods. Also 6 hensure. [Origin 
unknown: see conjectures in Jamieson, The form 
of the word suggests OFr. derivation.] ‘Perhaps a 
giddy young fellow’ (Jam.); perh, =henchman. 

(The sense was app. obscure to Henry Charters in 1602.) 

15.. Christs K. on Gr. x, Ane haisty hensure callit Hary 
Quha wes ane archer heynd. 
Thrie Estaitis (Bann. MS.) 2651 Thir juglars, jestouris 
and ydill hensouris Thir cariouris and thir quynte sensouris 
[E. E. T.S. 2605 from ed, 1602, Thir Iugglars, Iestars, and 
idill cuitchours, ‘Thir carriers, and thir quintacensours). 

+ Hent, v. Ods. exc. arch. or dial. Forms: 1 
hentan, 3-6 hente(n, 4-9 hent; 4-5 hint, 5 
hynt(e. a. ¢t. 3-6 hente, 4-9 hent; 4-6 hint, 
hynt. /a. pple. 3-4 yhent, 3-7 hent, 4-5 hente, 
5 ihent; 4-6 hint, 5 hynt, hyntyd, 6 Sc. hyntit, 
[OE. hentan (also gehentan), of obscure formation. 

It is probably related to Gothic AinJamn to seize. Its’ re- 
semblance, both in form and sense to HeEnb v, is also 
noteworthy. But in both cases the phonological relations 
are difficult.] 

l. trans. To lay hold of, seize, grasp ; to take or 
hold in one’s hand; to catch. arch. 

(In OE. znxtrans. with genitive or prep.) 

at1o00 Laws Edward & Guthrum vi. § 6 (Schmid) Beo 
he bonne utlah, and his hente mid hearme zlc bara pe riht 
wille. c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 209 De sinfulle haued leid 
grune me to henten. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 185 3yf he 
nadde wyp pe selde somdel pe dunt yhent Syker he hym 
adde aslawe. @1300 Cursor M7. 3841 Abute hir hals pan 
he hir hent [v.». hint]. /d/d. 21624 A wessel .. Sett vnder 
pat licure to hint. ¢ 1330 R. Brunner Chron. (1810) 41 Alle 
about pei robbed, & tok pat bei mot hent. 14.. HoccLrve 
Min, Poems (1892) 7x Pat in the feendes net we be nat 
hent. ¢1450 AZerlin 101 He hente the swerde be the 
hiltes and drough it oute. 1530 PatsGr. 583/1, I hente, I 
take by vyolence or to catche, 7e happe. ‘This terme is nat 
utterly comen, 1536 BeLLENDEN Cron. Scot. II. 355 Scho 
hint his hors be the renyeis. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cad, 
Feb, 195 His harmefull Hatchet he hent in hand. 16rx 
Suaxs, Wint. 7. 1. iii. 133 Iog-on, Iog-on, the foot-path 
way, And merrily hent the Stile-a, 1651 W. CArtwriGHT 
Ordinary v. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 311 Hent him, for 
dern love hent him. [1885 Burton Avad, Nes. (1887) III. 
77 Then he hent in hand two stones.] 

absol. Ya1500 Chester Pi, (E.E. T. S.) vii.263 Hent on ! 
and hould that thou hase! 1566 Drant Horace A iii, When 
hande nil houlde or hente. 

2. To lay hold of and take away, lift, or move 
in some way; to snatch, carry off; to take (away, 
off, out, up, etc.), put (07). 

a@ 1300 Cursor M, 13236 Pis bodi vte of erth bai hint [v. ~. 
hent}. 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Knt. 983 Pe lorde..Hent he3ly of 
his hode, and on a spere henged. cx1400 Rowland & O. 
1194 Ane Actone one he hent. c1440 York Alyst. xxiii. 
77 Lord god!..pat..wolde .. hendly hente me oute of hell. 
1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Nov. 169 Dido nis dead, but into 
heauen hent. 1589 Prete Tale of Troy Wks. (Rtldg.) 
553/2 Her heart was from her body hent. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul ut. ut. vii, For a time into high heaven hent, 

b. fig. To lift wp, pluck wp (heart). (Cf. also 5.) 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 9739 Therfore hent vp your hert & your 

high wille. c1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4484 Right so pi 
frendes als faste Heuy hertis sall hente. 

3. a. To get at with a blow; to strike, hit. 

c 1250 Gen. & Ex. 2715 Moyses .. hente Ge cherl wid hise 
wond, And he fel dun in dedes bond. 13.. Coer de L. 6783 
That other he hint upon the hood. 

b. To get to, arrive at, reach, occupy. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 39 Tuo outlandes kynges 
on pis lond hauens hent. c¢1440 Bone Flor. 139 The furste 
hauyn that ever they hente. ¢1475 Partenay 5272 When 
of lusignen the faire Cite hent. 1603 SHAxks. Meas. for M. 
1y. vi. 14 The generous, and grauest Citizens Haue hent the 
gates. 

4. To seize, affect (as an influence or condition). 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 141 The vanite of pride him hente. 
¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 1730 Vherwithalle such colde me hente, 
@1547 Surrey in Totted?’s Misc, (Arb.) 8 There might I se 
how Ver had euery blossom hent, 1613-16 W. Browne 
rit, Past. 11.i, Men, whose watchfull eyes no slumber hent. 

5. To get, take, receive, obtain, gain, mect with; 
to experience, suffer, ‘catch’ (harm, ete.); to 
‘take’ (courage, etc.) ; to apprehend, perceive. 

1297 KR. Giouc. (1724) 204 Uerste he was sore adrad.. And 
napeles he hente herte. «1330 Otwel 1195 Pou ne sschalt 
hente no vileinie, Of no man of king charles lond. c 1386 
Cuaucer Prol, 301 Al pat he myghte of his freendes hente, 
On bookes and his lernynge he it spente. c1450 Mirvour 
Saluacioun 1412 Of some man..the Baptisme of watere he 
hent, ¢1460 Towneley Alyst, (Surtees) 122 So that I no 
harmes hent. 1591 Greene Maiden’s Dr. 1, Then thought 
I straight such friends are seldom hent. 

b. Zo hent upon (or in) hand : to take in hand, 


undertake, Zo hent one's way ; to take one’s way, 


1535 Lynpesay Satyre of 
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c1400 Dest. Troy 7969 To hent vppon hand soche a hegh 
charge. 1486 Bk. St. Albans E vij b, Ayen the water his 
way eeuen iff he hent. x1g590 Spenser /, Q, ml. vii. 61 
Great labour fondly hast thou hent in hand. 

6. intr. To take one’s way, go. pseudo-archaism. 

1579 Poor Knt.'s Pal. Giv, To seas he hent, whose wash- 
inge waves did cause him to returne. 1714 Orig. Canto 
Spencer xlvi, Strait without Word or Answer forth he hent. 

7. dial. (See quots.) [perh. not this word.] 

1677 [see HENTING 2]. @1722 Liste //ysb. (1757) Gloss. 
(E 0. S.), Hint, to lay up; to puttogether. 1794 ‘I’. Davis 
Agric. Wilts in Archxol. Rev. (1888) Mar., A barn pro- 
cess, well higted—well secured. 1828 Craven Dial., Hent, 
to plow up the bottom of the furrow. 

+ Hent, sd. Obs, Also 6 hint. [f. Henr v.] 

1. The act of seizing; a clutch, grasp. 

1500-20 Dunpar Poems xxxiil. 88 Scho was so cleverous of 
hir cluik..Scho held thame at ane hint. 

2. fig. That which is grasped or conceived in the 
mind; conception, intention, design. 

1600 Hottanp Livy xxv. xiv. 557 So [they] put the 
Consull out of his hent [coxsilia ducis disjecit). 

4] It is doubtful whether in the following we have sense 1 
or 2, or whether henz is for Aznt in its Shaksperian sense. 

1602 Suaks. Ham, 111, iii, 88 Vp Sword, and know thou a 
more horrid hent When heis drunke asleepe: orin his Rage, 

+ Hent, Ave. and conj. adv. Obs. [?f. HEN adv. 
hence + To, corresp. to OF ris. ent, MHG, hin 
se, hinz, LG. hento, hente.| ‘Till, until. 

A. prep. (also hent to, hento.) 

1426 AupELAy Poems 14 He kepis not to restore That he 
takys amys to no maner mon, Hent his endyng. /ézd. 74 
Thenke theron and thenke not erke, Hent to the last 
endyng. 1573 Durham Depos, (Surtees) 252 The brother 
did put him of warke hento suche tyme as he brought 
answear from that wyfe, 

B. conj. adv. 

14.. Cast, Love (Hal.) 1479 [Thei] nere never i-wyst ne 
holden Hent [earZy AZS. er] he himselvyn come wolde, 
1426 AupELay Poenzs 15 We were put in paradise to have 
wele withoutyn woo, Hent we had unblest brokyn the com- 
maundmentis of our kyng. 

Hent, obs. form of Hin‘. 

+ Henter. Obs. [f. Henrv.+-zr1.] One who 
seizes, a grasper. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iii. 7 (Camb. MS.) Rauy- 
neres and henteres of fowleste thinges. 

Henting, v//. sd. [f. as prec. + -1NG1.] 

1. The action of the verb Hunr; laying hold, 
seizing ; grasp, apprehension. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 58/1 Cahchynge, or hentyngé.., 
apprehencio, 1471 Rirtey Comp. Alch, 1x. iv. in Ashm. 
(1652) 174 These of our Secretts have som hentyng. 1508 
Donaar Llyting w. Kennedie 8 Hell sould nocht hyd thair 
harnis fra harmis hynting. 

2. Agric, (See quot.) [perh. a different word. ] 

1677 Ptor Oafordsh. 246 They have also a way of sowing 
in the Chiltern Country, which is called sowing Hentings, 
which is done before the Plough, the Corn being cast in a 
straight line just where the plough must come, and is pre- 
sently ploughed in. 1733 Tutt Horse-Hoeing Husb. (ed. 2) 
xi. 116 They call the Top of a Ridge, a Veering ; they call 
the two Furrows that are turn'd from each other at the 
Bottom, between two Ridges, a Henting, i.e. an Ending. 

Henus, obs. form of HENCE, 

Henware (henwée1). Sc. Also hens-ware. 
[app. f. Hen sd.+ Wane sd.] The edible seaweed 
Alaria esculenta, also called badderlocks. 

1808-18 Jamieson, //ens-ware, [Tenware. 1865 Gosst 
Land & Sea (1874) 63 The henware .. a large plant, much 
resembling the oar-weed, but of paler colour, 

Henwife. Chiefly Sc. 

1. A woman who has charge of fowls; sometimes 
applied contemptuously to a man, 

a 1500 Colkelbie Sow 844 He. .chairgeit sone his hen-wyfe 
to do hir cure And mak thame fruct ; than to set them [eggs] 
scho fure. 1500-20 DunBar Poems vy. 24 Scho .. wes our 
Ladyis hen wif: And held Sanct Petir at stryfe, Ay quhill 
scho wes in hevin. 1816 Scorr Old Mort. ii, A half-witted 
lad..who had a kind of charge of the poultry under the old 
henwife, 1831 JANE Porter Sir £. Seaward’s Narr. II. 
138 A single ‘henwife’ .. being found quite enough for the 
business. 1897 Pad/ Mall Mag. 108, I am the hen-wife here, 

+2. Venus’ hen-wife, a bawd. Obs. 

1513 Doucias nes 1v. Prol, 188 With Venus henvifis 
quhat wyse may I flite? 

+Henwile. Sc. Obs. [app. f. Hen sb. + WiLe.] 
A petty or contemptible wile or stratagem, 

ax662 R, Battie Lett, (1775) 11. 80 (Jam.) Their old 
unhappy and unprofitable way of hen-wiles. 1697 CLELAND 
Poems 55 (Jam.) Seeks out raw shifts, and poor hen wiles. 
1728 P. Wacker Life Peden Pref. (ed. 3) 23 Jurants sitting 
at the Head .. as if they were to communicate, using that 
Hen-wyle to get the ‘Tables full. 

Henwoodite (henwudait). A. [f. the name 
of W. J. Llenwood, of Penzance (1805-1875); see 
-1rz.] A hydrous phosphate of aluminium and 
copper, of bright blue colour, found in Cornwall, 

1878 in Ure’s Dict. Arts 1V. (Supp.). 1887 Dana Man, 
Min, 220. 

Henys, obs. form of Hnnor. 

+ Heo, dial. hoo, fers. pron., 3rd sing. fem., 
nom. Obs. exc, dial. Forms: see below. [OE. 
Atu, hto, héo, fem. Of He; =OFris. hzw. In 
Goth,, OS., and OHG.,, the fem. of the parallel 
pronominal stem 7z-s, zr, was lost and supplied 
by a form sé, sé, Ger. ste. <A like substitution 
took place later in Fris. and Eng.; in the latter, 
the northern and e, midl, dialects about the 12the, 
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exchanged fio, heo, hyo, 3ho, 3he for the forms, 
northern sco, scho, sho, e. midl. scx, 53e, sche, Sue. 
But Aco in various forms survived in the south and 
w. midl.asa literary word till the 15th ¢.,and is still 
vernacular from Lancashire to Devon and Sussex, 
under the forms hoo, ith (the latter often mistaken 
for the objective her), 2h, 27.] 

The original feminine pronoun corresponding to 
he; the place of which is now taken by SHx. Used 
of women, and of animals or things grammatically 
feminine. 

a, 1 hiu, hiuu, hio, héo, 2 hio, 2-5 heo, 2 hyo; 
2-3 3ho, 3 360, 30, 308. : 

855 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 718 Hio wes for- 
gifen Norpan hymbra cyninge. cg1o /did. an. 910 Heo 
zehergade swide micel on pam nord here, ¢gs0 Lindis/. 
Gosp. Matt. xv. 27 Sod hiu cwed [cg75 Rushw. G., & hiu 
cwep; c 1000 Ags. G., 5a cwed heo; cx1160 Hatton G., 
da cwxd hyo]. cgso — Mark x. 6 Hee and hiuu. c 97s 
Rushw. Gosp, Matt. ix. 24 Hio slepep [Ags. G., heo slapd; 
Hatton G., hyo slapd). c1x75 Lamb, Hom. 111 Heo hi 
wernad wid drunkenesse. c¢ 1205 Lay. 182 He wes king 
and heo quen. c 1300 Beket 24 The Princes heir heo was. 
1330 King of Tars 76 To god heo made hire preyers. 1362 
Lancu. P. Pl. A, u. 5 ‘Loke on pe lufthond’, quod heo. 
c 1450 Myrc 396 ‘That heo a-vow no maner pynge. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 2037 Pe laffdiz3 Mar3e 3ho barr child Wipbu- 
tenn weddedd macche, ¢1275 Lay. 1149 3e0 was cwene 
[c1z05 heo wes quen] of alle wodes, 1297 R. Grouc, 
(1724) 436 30e was worpy to be ycluped, Mold pe god quene 
Vor al pe godenesse, pat 30e dude her to Engelond. @ 1300 
Fall & Passion 81 in EF. E. P. (1862) 15 Al hir ioi was ago, 
po 30 him sei dei in rode .. pat del, neuer such nas per none 
.-as 3ho makid an seint Jon. 

B. 1 his, 1 hie, 2-3 hie, 3-4 3he, 3e, hye. 

e975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt, xv. 23 Forlet hiz forpon’ pe 
hize ceezep efter us, a1000 Caedmon's Gen. 822 Pa spraec 
Eue eft, idesa scienost, wifa wlitezost, hie wass zeweorc 
godes, c1200 7vin. Coll. Hom. 161 Hie is pe heuenliches * 
kinges dohter. c1250 Gen, §& Ex, 2626 3he kepte it wel in 
fostre wune, 3he knew it for hire owen sune. ¢ 1250 Old 
Kent Serm. in O. E, Misc. 29 Hye spac to po serganz pet 
seruede of bo wyne. a@1275 Prov, Atlfred 292 Ibid. 121 
Swo hie ne pochte. a 1300 Hall § Passion 82 in L. E. P. 
(1862) 15 For to wep 3e nad no mo bot iiii bitter teris of 
blode. ¢1325 Lai le Kreine 114 ‘That hye nil, no hye ne 
schal. ¢€1330 orice § Bl. (1857) 572 3he said anon right 
3he had i-waked al this night. 

y. 1 hi, 2-4 hi, 4-5 hy. 

a1000 Crist 559 in Exeter Bk., Hafad nu se halga helle 
bireafod ealles pzes gafoles pe hi zear-dazum .. unryhte 
swealz. a@1175 Cott. Hom. 223 Hi is zlra libbinde moder. 
Ibid. 227 Hi..ward mid cylde. ax1250 Owl & Night. 32 Me 
hi halt loplich and fule. 1340 Ayend, 26 Peruore is hy 
do3ter of prede. J/éb7d. 28 Hi ys contrarious to pe holy 
goste. c1460 Launfal 352 Sche badd hym aryse anoon ; 
Hy seyde to hym, Syr gantyl knyght. 

6. 2-5 he, 4 hey, 5 hee. 

c1175 Lamb. Hon, 103 Pa oder sunne [is] forliger .. pet 
is ihaten fornicatio, He buled pene mon. cr1200 77in, 
Coll, Hom. 159 Lusted nu wich maiden. .and hwat he hatte, 
and hware he was fet. @1300 S¢. A/ichael 203 in Treat, 
Sczence, etc, (1841) 136 The sonne..sent a-doun hire hete.. 
and of fersch water he draweth up the breth.  ¢ 1380 
Wycuir Sed. Wks. 111, 413 Crist askid bo womman watir to 
drinke, and 3itte he was an alien, for he was a Samaritan. 
axz400 Pol. Rel. § L. Poems 229 Hey endetz shameliche 
Hey draweb dredfulliche. ¢c1q420 Chron. Vilod. 1119 And 
thongede hurr’ hey3elyche .. Pat hee had delyveryd hym. 
a1450 Le Morte Arth. 584 Ther-for he dude on a Russet 
cote,.And made heore self po a Nonne, 

€. 3-4 ha, a. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 28219 Pa wile a [the queen] beod aliue. a 1225 
Leg. Kath, 136 Pus hwil ha [v. 7 a] wiste hire. 1387 
Trevisa MS, Cott, Vesp. D. vii. 29 b, He .. prayede hys 
wyf pat hue wolde helpe..bote a dude pe contrary. 

¢. 2-5 ho, 3-5 hoe. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom. 77 Pe sunne streonp pe lome pet ho 
spret in to al pis wide worlde. cx12z05 Lay. 42 He hoe 
[boc] 3ef pare edelen A®lienor. 1297 R. Grove. (1724) 13 
Ho wende from al hire kyn. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. toor 
Pe olde auncian wyf hegest ho syttez. c1420 Sir Amadace 
(Camden) Ixvi, Ho kissutte hur lord. ¢1420 Chron, Vilod. 
376 In yche werk pt hoe wrou3t. 

7n. 4-5 hue. ; 

1307 Elegy Edw. I, iv, Ich biquethe myn herte aryht 
..Over the see that hue be diht. 1340-70 A/ex. § Dind. 
562 While hue liuede alse, 1393 Lane. 2. PZ. C. 11. 10 
Ich was aferd of hure face, thauh hue faire were, 

9. 5-9 hoo, 

a1440 Sir Degrev. 686 Natheles hoo was wel paid. 
ee) Ray N.C. Words 26 Hoo, he, in the Northwest parts 
of England most frequently used for she. ¢ 1815 Lazcash. 
Ballads § Songs 169 Hoo says hoo can tell when hoo's hurt. 
1867 E, Waucn Owd Blanket 72 Th’ mistress said hoo 
thought hoo’d suit ’em, 

b. Opposed to he: female, feminine. 

¢950-1000: see He 7. 13.. &. E. Allit. P. B. 337 Ay 
pou meng with be malez be mete ho-bestez. 

He-oak: see Hx fron. 8 b. Heold, obs. pa. t. 
of Hop v. Heole, variant of HELE v.l Obs. 

Heom, var. Hem fvon., Obs. (=them); obs. f, 
Homs. Heonene, heonne(n, Heonnes, obs, 
ff. Hen adv., Henck,. Heore, obs. forms 
of Her fron. Heou, heow, obs. ff. Hur. 
Heoven, obs. inf, and pa. t. of Heave; obs. f. 
HAVEN. 

Hey, variant form of Hip sé,?, the fruit of the 
rose-tree. 

Hep, obs, form of Heap, Hie sd,1 


HEPAR. 


| Hepar (hipa). Chem. and Med. [med.L., 
a. Gr. #yrap liver, in reference to its colour. ] 

1. An old name for a metallic sulphide, having a 
reddish-brown or liver colour. Also, for compounds 
of sulphur with other substances. (Cf. HEPATULE.) 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 11. 321 Molybdenous Acid 
-.takes Sulphur from its Hepars, 1799 — Geol. Ess. 397 
Glauber is found. .frequently in the state of a hepar. 1800 
Henry fit. Chem. (1808) 149 [Sulphurets] have, for the 
most part, a reddish brown or liver colour; and hence were 
formerly called epars, or divers of sulphur. 

2. Also more fully, hepar sulphuris or hepar 
sulphur: a. (H.s. kalinum) Old name for potassa 
sulphurata. b. (ZH. s.calcareum) The name com- 
monly given in homceopathy to calcium sulphide. 

a. 1693 Satmon Bates’ Disp. (1715) 436/1 Le Febure 
makes this Hepar Sulphuris thus: Be Of the best Sulphur in 
fine Pouder Ziv. Salt of Tartar very dry, as much: Mix 
them together. . till all be reduced to a Mass, which is called 
the Liver of Sulphur. 1742 PAil. Trans. XLII. 73 That 
sort of Hefar, formed by the Union of the Caustic Salt with 
the Sulphur of the Ashes of the Glass-wort. 1873 /owmes? 
Chem. (ed. 11) 327 Liver of sulphur, or hepar sulphuris, is 
a name given to a brownish substance, made by fusing 
together.. potassium carbonate and sulphur. 

b. 1866 Alishorn’s Handy-bk. Homcop. Pract. 22 Hepar 
Sulphuris, Sulphuret of Lime, Proto-Sulphuret of Calcium, 
or Liver,of Sulphur, is prepared by trituration, 1885 Pa// 

- Mall G. 26 Feb. 6/2 Patti, lam told, puts a great deal of 
dependence upon hepar-sulphur. 1887 Homaop. World 11 
Novy. 503 If the patient has been already dosed with Mer- 
cury, Hepar is the remedy. 

Hepat-, before a vowel = Hepato-, comb. form 
of Gr, rap, yrar- liver: as in Hepatalgia, pain 
affecting the liver, neuralgia of the liver (Hooper 
Med, Dict. 1811); hence Hepata‘lgic a., of or 
belonging to hepatalgia (Mayne Lxfos. Lex. 1854). 
Hepatemphra‘xis [Gr. éuppagtis stoppage], ob- 
struction of the liver (Craig 1847); hence Hepa- 
temphra‘ctic a. (Mayne 1854). 

+ Hepata‘rian, a. Obs. rare—° [f. L. hépa- 
tari-us, f. hepat-: see prec. and -AN.] Of or per- 
taining to the liver, hepatical (Blount Glossogr. 
1656). 

Hepatic (hipz'tik), a. and sb. Also 4-8 ep-. 
{ad. L. Aépatic-ws, a. Gr. Hratités of or belonging 
to the liver.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the liver. 

e.g. Hepatic artery, ducts, plexus, vein; hepatic apoplexy, 
colic, disorder, disease, flux, 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 78/1 Phleboto- 
mise..in his right Arme, the Hepaticke or Livervayn. 1621 
Burton Axzat, Mel. t. i. ut. iv, Melancholy, which Lauren- 
tius subdivides into three parts.. Hepatick, Splenatick, 
Meseriack. 1719 Quincy Phys. Dict., Hepatick Flux, isa 
bilious Looseness, occasioned by overflowing of Choler. 
1742 Eames in Phil. Trans. XLII. 32 A Discharge of Bile 
..’tis but thin and diluted, and such as in other Animals is 
usually called Hepatic Bile. 1773 Gentl. Mag. XLII. 604 
His lordship’s bilious and hepatic complaints. 1806 ed. 
Frnl. XV. 577 The hepatic artery being very small, com- 
paratively with the size of the liver. 1827 ABERNETHY 
Surg. Wks. 1, 60 Hepatic disorder may disturb the sen- 
sorium. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 479 The original 
filaments. .follow the pyloric artery, to cast themselves into 
the hepatic plexus, 1866 Huxtrey Phys. v. (1872) 118 The 
hepatic duct, which conveys away the bile brought to it .. 
from the liver. 1877 Encycl. Brit. V1. 140 Hepatic colic .. 
where a biliary calculus or gall stone passes down from the 
gall bladder into the intestine. 

+ &. Affected with liver complaint. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. viii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Licoure pat it is sodde inne helpep and socourep frenetik 
men, and epatik. . ; 

3. Acting on the liver, good for the liver. 

1671 Satmon Synz. Med. ut. xxii, Mountain-mint .. is 
Pectoral and Hepatick. 1819 Rees Cyc/.s.v. Tadella, We 
have cordial, stomachic..and hepatic tablets. ; 

4. Liver-coloured, dark brownish-red; as in /e- 


patic aloes, hepatic tanager. 

Hepatic cinnabar, cinnabar mixed with idriolite, carbon, 
and earthy matter. Hefatic pyrites, decomposed. liver- 
brown tessular crystals of iron pyrites (Bristow Gloss. Min.). 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. x1. 361 With aloes tweyne vncis 
epatike. 1589 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 92 Take... of 
Aloes Epaticke, of white Sugar-Candie, of each the weight 
of two pence. 1796 Kirwan Zlem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 388 
Compact Brown Iron Stone or Hepatic Iron Ore. 1811 
A. T. Toomson Lond, Disp. (1818) 21 The Cape aloes have 
a..more disagreeable odour than the Socotrine and Hepatic. 

5. Of or pertaining to a hepar; sulphurous. 


+ Hepatic air or gas, sulphuretted hydrogen. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. ? 165 This balsamick hepatick salt. 
1786 Phil. Trans. LX XVI. 118 Hepatic Air is that species 
of permanently elastic fluid which is obtained from com- 
binations of sulphur with various substances, as alkalies, 
earths, metals, etc. 1788 /di¢d. LX XVIII. 384 If nitrous air 
be mixed with hepatic air volatile alkali will be formed. 
1789 /bid. LX XX. 67 Upon applying heat to the sulphur 
thus blackened, I have perceived an hepatic smell. 1794 G. 
Avams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1, xii. 500 Inflammable air 
possesses the property of dissolving sulphur, in which case it 
contracts a very fetid smell, and forms hepatic air. [bid. 497 
Hepatic gas. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 11. 365 [It] exhales 
a hepatic odour capable of altering the splendor of silver. 

+6. Hepatic moss, a liverwort: see HEPATICA 2. 

1824 Grevitte Hora Edin. Introd. 15 Hepatice, Liver- 
worts, Hepatic Mosses. Most of the plants of this order 
have a considerable affinity with the true mosses, 

B. sé. A medicine that acts on the liver and in- 


ereases the secretion of bile. 
Vou. V. 
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1486 Bk. St, Albans C vb, Yeue hir epatike with the flesh 
ofachycon. 1671 Satmon Sy. Med. i. xv. 358 You must 
use cooling Hepaticks. 1707 Frover Physic. Pulse-Watch. 
419 The Bitters are Hepatics. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Hepatica (hipetika). Zot. [med.L., fem. 
(quasi herba hépatica) of hépatic-us: see prec | 

1. A subgenus or section of the genus Anemone; 
esp. the common spring-flowering Axemone (//epa- 
uica) triloba, a native of continental Europe, culti- 
vated in Britain, the three-lobed leaves of which 
were fancied to resemble the liver. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. xl. 58 The leaues of //efatica are 
broade, and diuided into three partes.. Amongst the leaues 
groweth fayre azured or blew floures, euery one growing 
vpon a single stemme. //d. 59 [It] may be called in Eng- 
lish Hefatica, Noble Agrimonie, or Three leafe Lyuerwurte. 
1664 Everyn Kad. Hort. (1729) 192 January .. Flowers in 
Prime..Hepatica, Primroses, Laurus-tinus. 1803 J. ABER- 
CROMBIE £v, Man Own Gard. 688/1 Hepaticas, single white, 
single blue, single red, Double red, Double Blue. 1882 
Garden 11 Mar, 155/t The fine single blue American 
Hepatica..isa stronger and more vigorous species. 

2. The old name in the herbalists for Common 
Liverwort, Marchantia polymorpha, a \ichen-like 
plant which creeps over wet rocks and damp ground, 
rooting from the lower surface of the leaf. Hence 
pl. Hepaticx, a group of Cryptogams allied to the 
Mosses, containing plants which haveno operculum, 
and as arule possess elaters ; of which the Common 
Liverwort is an example. 

‘The group was proposed and named by the French botanist 
Adanson (Familles des Plantes, 1763). 

1548 Turner Vames of Herbes 48 Lichen is called in englise 
Liuerwurte, in duch Steinliberkraut, in french Hepatique, 
the Poticaries cal it Hepatica. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 11. |xx. 
411t This herbe is called in Greeke Aecynv: in Latine 
Lichen: in Shoppes Hepatica..in Englishe Liuerwurt and 
Stone Liuerwort. 1796 WirHeRING Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 
349 The Cryptogamia Class. .may be divided into the follow- 
ing orders or assemblages :—1. Miscellanea; 2. Filices; 3. 
Musci; 4. Hepatice; 5. Alge; 6, Fungi. Jé/d. 363 
Hepaticze.. Female fructifications inclosed in a veil which 
splits open at the top, and discharges the capsule. 1867 J. 
Hoce Microsc. i. i. 308 The little group of Hefaticae or 
Liverworts which is intermediate between Lichens and 
Mosses. 1880 C. R. Markuam Peruv. Bark 273 His vast 
collection of mosses and hepatice: from the valley of the 
Amazons. 4 

+ Hepa‘tical, a. Ods. [f. as Hepatic + -a.] 
= HEPATIO @, I. 

1611 Corcr., Hepatigue, hepaticall. 163: BepeLt in 
Fuller's Abel Rediv. 74 He dropt into an Hepaticall flux. 
1732 Arsutunot Rules of Diet 323 They degenerate into 
Hepatical Fevers. /éid.342 The hepatical Artery and the 
Vena Porta, carry the Blood into the Liver. 

B. sb. =Heratic B. 

1671 SALMon Syx. Med. 11. xv. 357 Hepaticals are such 
Medicines as are dedicated to the Liver. 

Hepatico‘logist. A botanist who devotes 
his attention to the Hepatice or Liverworts. 

1895 Naturalist 111 Work... performed by the distinguished 
hepaticologist, Dr. Richard Spruce. 

Hepa‘ticous, ¢. [f.as Hrpatic+-ous.] a. 
Of a liver colour. b. Lobed like the liver. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Hepatite | (he'pitsit). Os. Also 4 epetite. 
[ad. L. Aépatitis, a. Gr. #rariris.] An early name 
for a precious stone (hepatzt?s gemma Pliny) said 
to resemble the liver in some respect. 

1305 Land Cokayne 94 in LE. EF. P. (1862) 158 Chalcedun 
and epetite. 1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 630 Some [stones] 
there be which bear the names of certain members of the 
body; as for example, Hepatites, of the liuer. 1706 Purvuirs, 
Hepatites, a precious Stone of the shape of the Liver. 

Hepatite 2. JZ. [Named by Karsten, 1800 
(Hepatzt), from the older name /apis hepaticus.] 
A name applied to varieties of Barytes emitting 
a fetid, sulphurous, or hepatic odour when rubbed 
or heated ; liver-stone. 

1802-3 tr. Pallas’ Trav. (1812) I. 145 They form cavities 
.- filled up with a dun hepatite of the spath kind. 1816 R. 
Jameson Syst. Min. (ed. 2) 11. 288 It is named hepatite from 
the disagreeable sulphureous odour it exhales when rubbed. 

|| Hepatitis (hepatoitis). Path. [a. Gr. jarariris 
adj., of or pertaining to the liver: see -ITIS.] 
flammation of the substance of the liver’ (.S. .S. Ze.) 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., The hepatitis bears a near 
resemblance to the pleurisy. 1788 J. C. Smyru in Med. 
Commun. 11. 173 Phrenitis, Pleuritis, Hepatitis, Nephritis. 
1819 B. E. O’Mrara Expos. Trans. St. Helena 28 Hepa- 
titis, with its usual train of distressing symptoms, followed. 

Hepatization (hepatoizzijon). [f. Heparize,] 

+1. Chem. Impregnation with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. (See HEpatic 5.) Ods. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 11. 455 These [expedients] 
were Torrefaction, Sulphurization, Hepatization. 

2. Path. Consolidation of the lung tissue, so that 
it becomes solid and friable somewhat like liver, 
being first of a red and afterwards of a grey colour. 
Applied also to the state of any texture which has 
been converted into a liver-like substance (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1854). 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11.130 In the second 
stage [of Pneumonia] or that of hepatisation, the crepitous 
feel is entirely lost. 1862 H. W. Futter Dis. Lungs 249 
The third [stage] that of grey hepatization, or diffused sup- 
puration of the pulmonary tissue. 1866 A. Fiinr Princ. 
Med. (1880) 161 In the second stage, usually called the stage 
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HEPHASTUS. 


of red hepatization. . The solidified lung is of a brownish-red 
color, non-crepitant, and presents an appearance not unlike 
that of the liver, whence the name hepatization. 


Hepatize (hepataiz), v. [f. Gr. jap, Hrar- 
liver + -IZE: corresp. in form to Gr, jrari(-ew to 
be like the liver, to be liver-coloured.] Hence 
Hepatized (he-patoizd), Ap/. a. 

trans. + a. Chem. To impregnate with sulphur- 
etted hydrogen. Ods. b. Path. To convert (the 
lungs) by engorgement and effusion into a substance 
resembling liver. 

1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 142 Hepatised water in a well 
closed vessel effects a solution of iron ina few days. 1822- 
34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 377 Some form of hepatised 
ammonia being employed. /é7zd. Il. 134 Sometimes the 
hepatised portions are exactly circumscribed by a lobule. 

Hepato-, repr. Gr. #ato-, combining form of 
jmap liver; as in Hepatocele (he-patos7l) [Gr. 
«ndn tumour], hernia of the liver. Hepato-colic 
(-kplik) a. [Gr. #éAov Coton 1], relating to the liver 
and the colon (Syd. Soc. Lex.), Hepatocystic 
(-si'stik) a. [see Cyst], pertaining to the liver and 
the gall-bladder, or uniting the two (Mayne Zxfos. 
Lex, 1854). Hepatoduodenal (-d7nal) a., per- 
taining to the liver and the duodenum. Hepato- 
enteric (hepato,ente'rik) @., pertaining jointly to 
the liverand the intestine. Hepatogastric (-gze's- 
trik) @., pertaining to both the liver and the 
stomach (Craig 1847). Hepatogenic (-dzenik), 
Hepatogenous (hepaty'dzinas) adjs. [see -GEN], 
originating from the liver. Hepato-graphy [sce 
-GRAPHY], the description of the liver, its attach- 
ments and functions (Dunglison). He’patolith 
[Gr. Ai@os stone], a gall-stone (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
hence Hepatoli‘thic a., of the nature of a gall- 
stone. Hepatolithiasis (-lipoi‘asis), the formation 
of stone-like concretions in the liver (Craig 1847). 
Hepato'logy [see -Locy], that part of medical 
science which treats of the liver (Dunglison 1833- 
40); hence Hepato‘logist, a student of hepatology; 
Hepatolo‘gical a., of or belonging to hepatology 
(Mayne). Hepatopancreas (he:pato,pze’nkrz,&s) 
Biol, Klaus’s name for the glandular organ, called 
the liver in Invertebrates, in reference to its two- 
fold functions of secretion and digestion. Hepato-- 
pathy [Gr. md6os suffering], disease of the liver 
(Mayne). Hepato-pocrtal a. [see Porrat], of or 
pertaining to the hepatic portal system, as distin- 
guished from venzfortal. Hepato-re'nal a. [sce 
RENAL], relating to the liver and kidneys. Hepa- 
torrhe‘a [Gr. foia a flow], a flow or discharge 
from the liver. Hepato’scopy [Gr. -oxomia in- 
spection], inspection of the liver; divination by 
inspection of the liver of an animal. Hepato-- 
tomy [Gr. -ropia cutting], dissection of the liver 
(Mayne). He:pato-umbi‘lical a. [L. umbilicus 
navel}, connecting the liver and the navel. 

1811 Hooper Med. Dict., *Hepatocele, an hernia in which 
a portion of the liver protrudes through the abdominal 
parietes. 1738 Amyanp in Phil. Trans. XL. 322 *Hepati- 
cystic Ducts. 1766 Hunter Jéid. LVI. 309 The hepato- 
cystic ducts..enter the gall-bladder at its anterior end or 
fundus. 1880 J. W. Luce Bile 89 Schiff ..tied all the 
structures in the *hepato-duodenal ligament, save the hepa- 
tic artery. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 551 *Hepato- 
genic Icterus in the duodenum. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hepatogenic icterus, jaundice produced by the absorption 
of bile already formed in the liver. 1875 H. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 109 That the icterus is not really *hepato- 
genous, but haemic in origin. 1897 AttButr Syst. Med. 
II. 400 True hepatogenous jaundice, with bile pigment in 
the urine and decolouration of the feces. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hepatolithicus, of or belonging to a *hepato- 
lith, *hepatolithic. 1888 Sez. Amer. LVIII. 98 Dr. Harley, 
the English *hepatologist and nephrologist. 1884 SepGwick 
tr. Claus’ Zool. I. 59 In the Invertebrata the secretions of 
many glands, which are generally called ‘liver’, but which 
would be more appropriately termed *hepatopancreas. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., *Hepato-renal ligament, a reflection of the 
peritonzeum extending from the transverse fissure of the liver 
to the kidney. 1727-sx Cuampers Cyc/. s.v. Divination, 
*Hepatoscopy, or the consideration of the liver. 


He:patoid, a. [ad. Gr. jraroeidys liver-shaped : 
see Hupato- and -o1p.] ‘Like to the liver in 
colour or in function’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

+Hepe. Ods. rare. [Identical with MHG., 
MLG. Tee early mod.Du. heepe, Du. heep sickle- 
shaped pruning-knife or bill; other forms of which 
are MHG., MLG. heffe, mod.Ger. heppe, hippe, 
OHG. habla, happa, heppa :—*happja :—OTeut. 
*habjon, £. pre-Teut. root kof-, whence prob. Gr. 
xomis chopper, cleaver, broad curved knife. As 
there is no cognate word in OE., its appearance 
in Gower, and this app. in a proverbial phrase (cf. 
‘by hook or by crook’ under Hook), is not easy 
to account for.] A curved pruning-knife. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 223 So what with hepe and what 
with crok(e) They make her maister often winne. 

Hepe, obs. form of Hzar, Hr. 

|| Hephzstus (h/frstds). Romanized spelling 
of Gr.“Hpaoros the god of fire, identified. by the 
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HEPHTHEMIMER. 


Romans with Vulcan. Hence Hephe'stian a., 
of, or belonging to, or made by Hephestus. He- 
phe'stic a., relating to fire; also, relating to the 
forge or use of the smith’s hammer, 

1658 Puitirs, Hefiexstian mountains, certain burning 
mountains in Lycia, 1854 KericutLey A/7ythol. Anc. Greece 
§ Italy (ed. 3) 434 Arrayed in Hephazstian armour. 1869 
Lancet 1. 427 Cases of hemiplegia among Sheffield smiths 
were described .. as due to the use of the hammer, and 
termed. .‘hephaestic hemiplegia’. 

Hephthemimer (hefpémirmar). Azc. Pros. 
[ad. late L. hephthemimeres (-is) (Diomedes, Ser- 
vius), a. Gr. épOnpupepys ‘ containing seven halves’, 
f. Enr(a- seven + Hyu- half+ pépos part, -Hepys -par- 
tite. Somod.F. hephthémimére. Also commonly 
used in the Latin form ; sometimes contracted heph- 
themim.| A group or catalectic colon of seven 
half-feet; the part of a hexameter line preceding 
the czesura when this occurs in the middle of the 
fourth foot, as in 

‘Inferretque deos Latio - genus unde Latinum’. 
Hence Hephthemi‘meral a., of or pertaining to 
a hephthemimeris, as in hephthemimeral cesura: 
see the example above. 

1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Hephthemimeris. 1727-41 
Cuampers Cycl., /lephthemimeris, in the Greek and Latin 
poetry, a sort of verse consisting of three feet and a syllable ; 
that is, of seven half feet, 1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram. 
§ 226. 464-5 Next in power to the penthemimeral is the 
hephthemimeral or semiseptenarian caesura. /0zd., In this 
verse, Quid faciat | laetas | segetes | quo sidere terram.. 
the principal pause is at the hephthemimeris. Jé7d. § 232. 
470 Trochaic Hephthemimer. 

Hepper. A local name of a smolt, or young 
salmon of the second year. 

1861 Act 24 § 25 Vict. c. 109 § 4 All migratory fish of the 
genus salmon, whether known by the names hereinafter 
mentioned, that is to say, salmon. . pink, last spring, hepper, 
last brood, gravelling..or by any other localname, 1885 F. 
Day Fishes Gt, Brit. U1. 69 From one to two years old 
before it..has gone to the sea it is known as a..skegger, 
gravelling, hepper..in Wales. 


Hepta-, before a vowel Hept-, combining form 
of Gr. émra seven, occurring as the first element of 
many compounds in Greek, some of which have 
descended through Latin into the modern langs., 
while many more have been taken directly from 
Greek, or formed on Greek analogies. Normally, 
hepta- is combined with elements of Greek origin, 
but in some instances (chiefly on account of the 
inconvenience of L. seftem) it is combined with 
L. or other elements, as heptangular, heptavalent. 
In Chem. it indicates the presence of seven atoms 
of an element, as heftacarbon (see below), hepta- 
chloride, heptoxide, heptachlorotoluene, etc. 

Heptaca‘psular a. Lot. [L. capsula CAPsute], 
having seven capsules, cells, or cavities (Bailey 
1730-6), Heptaca'rbona. Chem., containing seven 
carbon atoms, as in heptacarbon compounds, series : 
cf. HEPTANE, *+ Heptace (he'ptasz) Cryst. [Gr. 
dn point], a summit of a polyhedron formed by 
the concurrence of seven faces (Kirkman). Hep- 
tachronous (heptzkronos) a. [late L. heptachro- 
nus, a. Gr. €wraypovos, f. xpdvos time], in ancient 
prosody =heftasemic. Heptaco‘lic a, [Gr. énra- 
xwh-os of seven verses or members, f. x@Aov Coton], 
in ancient prosody: of seven cola or members, as 
‘aheptacolic period’. Hepta-compound, Chem., 
a compound containing seven atoms of any element 
or radical; esp. a heptacarbon compound, Hepta- 
hexahedral a. Cryst., having seven ranges of 
six faces each. Heptahy’drate, Chem., a com- 
pound containing seven molecules of water (7H,O). 
|| Hepta'meron [Gr. éwranpep-os, neut. -ov, of seven 
days, f. #épa day], a seven days’ work; title of 
a collection of stories, represented (after the pattern 
of the Decameron of Boccaccio) to have been 
told on seven successive days, made by Queen 
Margaret of Navarre, a1549. Hepta'meter 7ros, 
[late L. heptametrum, a, Gr. éntapertpor, f. nérpov 
measure], a verse consisting of seven feet or mea- 
sures; cf. heplapody, Heptametrical a., con- 
sisting of seven feet or measures. Hepta‘ngular 
a., having seven angles. Heptape‘talous a. Zot., 
having seven petals. ++ Heptaphony [f. Gr. émrd- 
wv-os seven-voiced, having a sevenfold echo], the 
union of seven sounds (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Heptaphy'llous a. Bot. [Gr. émrapvAd-os seven- 
leaved], having seven leaves or calyx sepals (Web- 
ster 1828). Heptapodic (-pgdik) a. Pros. [Gr. 
-robos -footed], consisting of or containing seven 
metrical feet; so Hepta*pody, a measure or verse 
consisting of seven feet. Heptasemic (-s7‘mik) 
a. [late L. heptasém-os, a, Gr. értdonp-os of seven 
times], in ancient prosody: containing seven units 
of time or more. MHeptasepalous (-se'palas) 
a. Bot., having seven sepals. Heptaspe‘rmous 
a. Bot, [Gr. onéppa seed], bearing seven seeds. 
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Heptastich (heptastik) Pros. [Gr. orixos line], 
sb,, a group of seven lines of verse; @., seven lines 
long. Heptastichous (-z'stikos) a. Bot., having 
seven leaves in the spiral row. Heptastrophic 
(-strp’fik) a. Pros. [Gr. orpopy turning, STRoPHE], 
consisting of seven strophes or stanzas. + Hepta- 
te-chnist [Gr. 7éyv7 art], a professor of the Seven 
Arts (cf. ART 7),a Master of Arts. Heptato‘mic 
a. Chem. [Avomic], containing or equivalent to 
seven atoms. Heptatonic (-tg:nik) a. A/us. [Gr. 
énratov-us seven-toned], consisting of seven notes. 
Heptavalent (-zvalent) a. Chem. [L. valent-em 
having power or value], combining with or capable 
of replacing seven atoms of hydrogen or other 
univalent element or radical. 

1866 ODLING Anim. Chem. 109 *Heptacarbon compounds 
such as the benzoic residue of hippuric acid. 1880 //. A. 
Miller's Elem. Chem. 1. (ed. 5) 317 A small quantity of.. 
*heptachlorotoluene. 1866 ODLING A x71. Chem. 66 * Hepta- 
compounds, including oil of bitter almonds, and the benzoic, 
salicic, and gallic acids. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. 
(ed. 3) 204 A crystal is *hepta-hexahedral, when its surface 
consists of seven ranges of planes, disposed six and six 
above each other. 1874 GuTurie in Proc. Phys. Soc. Lond. 
I. 67 On cooling such a solution .. the *heptahydrate crys- 
tallizes out. 1727-4x CuHamBers Cycl., *Heptameron. .is 
chiefly used as a title .. The Heptameron of Margaret de 
Valois..is a very ingenious piece, in the manner of Boccace’s 
Decameron. 1894 H. H.Grsss (¢2¢/e) Colloquy on Currency: 
a Heptameron. 1814 SourHey inQ. Rev. XII. 84 It revived 
tthe old long verse, which he calls the *heptametrical seven- 
footed line. 1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), *Hep/angular 
Figure is that which consists of seven Angles. 1752 Sir J. 
Hitt Hist, Anim. 203 (Jod.) The middle of the body 
heptangular. 1775 J. Jenkinson Bvit. Plants Gloss., 
*“Heptaphyllous. 1870 BentLEy Bot, 216 *Heptasepalous. 
1882-3 in Schaff Eucycl. Relig. Knowl. 111. 1945 Of *hepta- 
stichs there is only one example [Prov. xxiii. 6-8]. From 
this heptastich..we see that the proverb of two lines can 
expand itself to the dimensions of seven and eight lines. 
1891 Driver /ztrod. Lit. O. Test. (1892) 375 Several penta- 
stichs and hexastichs, a heptastich and an octastich also 
occur. 1680 T. Lawson (¢z¢/e) A Mite in the Treasury, 
being a Word to Artists, especially *Heptatechnists, the 
Professors of the Seven Liberal Arts. 1886 Crooxkes in 
Rep. Brit. Assoc. 573 Fluorine mon- and *heptatomic. 1890 
Atheneum 4 Jan. 24/1 A *heptatonic scale [in Java], con- 
sisting of semitones, three-quarter tones, and minor thirds. 
1893 /d7d. 23 Dec. 890/3 A certain series of notes .. chosen 
to form the chromatic, heptatonic, pentatonic, or whatever 
sequential basis may be required. 1869 Roscor Elem. Chem. 
235 This substance is Manganese * Heptoxide. 

Heptachord (he'ptakgid), a. and sb. Mus. 
[ad. Gr. éwraxop5-os seven-stringed, f. émrd seven 
+ xopdn string, CHorD. Cf. F. heptacorade.] 

+ A. aaj. Seven-stringed. Obs. 

1727-41 Cuambers Cyc/. s.v., In the antient poetry, Hep- 
tachord verses were those sung or played on seven chords ; 
that is, in seven different notes, or tones; and probably on 
an instrument with seven strings. [a 

B. sb, a. A musical instrument of seven strings. 
b. A series of seven notes, formed of two conjunct 
tetrachords. ec. The interval of a seventh. 

1765 Croker, etc. Dict, Arts §& Sc., Heptachord, .. was 
applied to the lyre, when it had but seven strings. 1775 
Asu, Heptachord, a musical instrument of seven strings, 
a poetical composition played or sung on seven chords or 
notes. 1774 Burney Hist. ATus. I. 35 Forming then the 
whole system of the octachord, or heptachord. /d7d. 205 
If these two strings were tuned fourths to each other, they 
would furnish that series of sounds which the ancients 
called a heptachord, consisting of two conjunct tetrachords. 
1861 T. L. Peacock Gryll Gr. xxii. 197 If... these two 
heptachords should harmonize into a double octave. 

Heptad (he'pted). [ad. Gr. émrds, éwrasd-, the 
number seven collectively.]} 

1. The sum or number of seven; a group of 
seven. 

1660 Stantey Hist. Philos. 1x. (1701) 383/2 The Heptad 
was so called, gu. gerras aeBacmod aftos worthy of venera- 
tion. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 521 The heptad of wandering 
animals, 1850 J. Brown Disc. Our Lord (1852) I. iv. 351 
This prayer contains a sacred heptad of petitions. 

b. spec. A group of seven days, a week; = HEB- 
DOMAD, 

1876 tr. Keil § Delitesch’s Ezek, V1. 336 A feast of heptads 
of days or weeks of days. 188r Biackie Lay Serm. ii. 83 
The months are divided into heptads. 


2. Chem, Anatom or molecule whose equivalence 
is seven atoms of hydrogen, i.e. which can be com- 
bined with, substituted for, or replaced by seven 
atoms of hydrogen. 

3. Mus. A scheme of seven tones in the duo- 
denal system of analysis, containing all the notes 
from which consonant triads may be formed with 
the tonic. 

1874 A, J. Exits in Proc.. R. Soc. XXII. 11 The Har- 
monic Heptad or Unit of Chord-relationship..The heptad 


also contains all triads, consisting of three tones, two of 
which are consonant with C but dissonant with each other. 

Heptadecad (heptade kad). AZus. [f. Hupra- 
+ Drcap.] A scheme of twenty-four tones formed 
by the combination cf seven decads, in the duodenal 
system of analysis. 

1874 A. J. Extis in Proc. R. Soc. XXIII. 14 The Har- 
monic Heptadecad or Unit of Modulation (or Decadation) 
consists of seven interwoven decads, which are constructed 


on the seven tones of a heptad as tonics, and contains 
24 tones. 





HEPTANE. 


He'ptaglot, «a. and sd. [f. Gr. érra Hepra- 
+ yA@rra tongue, ~yAwrros -tongued: cf. PoLy- 
GLoT.] a. aaj. Using or written in seven languages. 
b. sb. A book in seven languages. 

1684 N.S. Crit. Eng. Edit, Bible xxvii, 245 They are 
indeed much inferiour to the Parisian Heptaglots in the 
largeness and goodness of the Paper. 1885 Emcycl. Brit. 
XIX. 417 It was in connexion with this polyglott that E. 
Castle produced his famous Heptag/ott Lexicon. 

So + Heptaglotto‘logy. Ods. (See quot.) 

1618 E. Rive (¢¢Ze) An Heptaglottologie, that is, a 
Treatise concerning Seven Languages. ; 

Heptagon (heptaggn). [ad. Gr. énrdywvor, 
neut. of étrdywvos seven-cornered. Cf. F, hepfagone 
(1542 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Geom. A plane figure having seven angles and 
seven sides. 

1570 BittincsLtey Exc/id 1. xxxii. 42 In an heptagon, from 
one angle may be drawne lines to foure opposite angles. 
1660 Barrow Luclid iv. xi. Schol., The side of a Heptagone. 
1885, Leupesporr Cremona’s Proj. Geom. 187 Suppose it is 
required to inscribe in the conic a heptagon. 

b. Fortif. A place strengthened with seven bas- 
tions for its defence. 

1706 in Puitirs (ed. Kersey). 

J. attrib, or adj. =WEPTAGONAL. 

1775 R. Putnam in Romans Florida 335 It [a fort] was 
built of a heptagon figure, with one side fronting the river. 

Heptagonal (hepte'gonal), a. (sd.) [f. Hepra- 
GON + -AL: cf. F. heptagonale (1633 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Having seven angles and seven sides. 

Heptagonal numbers, the series of Poryconat numbers 
I, 7) 18, 34, 55, 81, etc. formed by continuous summation of 
the arithmetical series 1, 6, 11, 16, 21, 26, etc. a 

1613 SELDEN in Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. (R.), In a circle 
describe an heptagonal and equilateral figure, from whose 
every side shall fall equilateral triangles. 1690 LryBourN 
Curs. Math, 279 It is called a Heptagonal Pyramide. 1796- 
Hutton Math. Dict. s.v.. One property .. of these Hepta- 
gonal numbers is, that if any one of them be multiplied by 
40, and to the product add 9, the sum will be a square 
number. 1828 Stark EZlem. Nat. Hist. 1. 398 Body hepta- 
gonal, yellowish brown, variegated with narrow transverse 
deep brown bars. 1853 Ruskin Stoves Ven. 11. iii. § 14. 37 
We have therefore, externally a heptagonal apse. 

b. sd. A heptagonal number. 

1796 Hutton Math. Dict. s.v.. The Heptagonals are 
formed by adding continually the terms of the arithmeticals. 

|| Heptagynia (heptadgi-nia), Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnzeus 1735), f. Hepra- + Gr. yvuv7 woman, wife, 
female, taken in the sense of female organ, pistil.] 
An order in the Linngean Sexual System, compris- 
ing plants having seven pistils. So He‘ptagyn, 
a plant of this order. Heptagy‘nian, Hepta- 
gy‘nious adjs., of or pertaining to this order, 
Hepta'gynous a., having seven pistils. 

1788 J. Ler /xztrod. Bot. (ed. 4) 103 Heptandria .. Order 
IV. Heftagynia, containing such plants as have seven 
Styles. Of this Order there is but one Genus, viz. Seftas. 
1828 WesstEr, Heftagyn, Heptagynian. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex.,Heptagynious. 1864 WEBSTER, Heptagynous. 
Heptahedron (-h7-drfn, -he'drgn). Also hep- 
taedron. [f. Hepra-+Gr. é5pa seat, base.] A 
solid figure having seven faces. So Heptahe‘dral, 
++ Heptahe'drical adjs., seven-sided, seven-faced. 

1658 Puiturs, Heptahedrical, having seven sides. 1696 
Tbid., Heplaedrical Figure, or Heptaedron. 1758 BoRLASE 
Cornwall ii, § 17.141 A heptahedral cuspis of brass-coloured 
Mundic. 1804 Warr in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 310 note, 
Hexaedral and pentaedral prisms are most abundant ; then 
the tetraedral, the triedral, heptaedral, and octaedral. 

He'ptal, a. [irreg. f. Gr. émrd seven + -AL.] 
= HEBDOMADAL. 

1857 DunGcLIson Med. Dict, 208 Cycle, Hebdomadal or 
Heptal. A period of seven days, or years, which according 
to some, either in its multiple or sub-multiple, governs an 
immense number of phenomena of animal life. 

Heptamerous (hepte'méres), a. [f. Herra- 
+ Gr. pépos part + -ous.] Consisting of seven 
members or parts. So Hepta‘merede (see quot.). 
a@1790 ApAM Situ £ss. Imitat. Arts (T.), The hepta- 
merede of M. Sauveur could express an interval so small as 
the seventh part of what is called a comma. 1864 WEBSTER 
(citing Asa Gray), Heptamerous, 
||Hepta’ndria, Zot, [mod.L.(Linnzus1735), 
f, Gr. type *érravdpos, mod.L. heptandr-us, f. 
Hepra- + dvdp- stem of dvnp man, male: cf. DIAN- 
DRIA.] ‘The seventh class in the Sexual System of 
Linnzus, containing plants haying seven stamens, 
So Hepta‘nder, a member of the class Heptandria 
(Webster 1828). Hepta*ndrian a., of or belong- 
ing to Heptandria (Webster 1828). Hepta*ndrous 
a., having seven stamens. ; 

1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp., Heptandria .. of this class 
are the horse-chesnut, etc. 1794 Martyn Roussean’s 
Bot. ix. 88 The flowers of the class heptandria should have 
seven stamens, 1870 BentLEy Bot. 246 A flower having 
seven stamens is Heptandrous. 

Heptane (he'ptein). Chem. [f. Hepr(a- + 
-ANE, formative of the names of paraffins.) The 
paraffin of the heptacarbon series, having the for- 
mula C;H,,. ‘Of these hydrocarbons nine are pos- 
sible and four are known’ (Aownes’ Chem. 1877). 

1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 12) Il. 49 Normal 
tane, CHs—(CH2)5—CHs, is contained in Pennsylvanian 
petroleum, and in the light oils of Boghead and Cannel coal. 


HEPTANESIAN. 


1880 WA. Miller's Elem. Chem. (ed. 5) 196 Of the heptylene 
from normal heptane. .somewhat less than one half combines 
with cold hydrochloric acid, producing a heptylic chloride. 

So Heptene (he'ptzn) [see -ENE], the olefine of 
the heptacarbon series (C;H,,), also called He-p- 
tylene, homologous and polymeric with ethene 
(C,H,); it is known to exist in three isomeric 
forms. Heptine (he'ptain) [see -1nE], the hydro- 
carbon of the same series (C;H,,), homologous 
with acetylene or ethine. Hepto‘ic a., applied to 
fatty acids, aldehydes, etc. belonging to the hepta- 
carbon series, as heptoic acid, CjH,,0O,. Heptyl 
(he-ptil) [see-y1], the hydrocarbon radical (C;H,,), 
of heptylic or cenanthylic alcohol and its deriva- 
tives; hence Heptylic a.; He*ptylami:ne (sce 
AMINE). 

1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 12) Il. 59 *Heptene, or 
Heptylene..also called enanthylene .. occurs in the light 
oils from Boghead and Cannel tar. 1880 W. A. Miller's 
L£lent. Chem. (ed. 6) 196 When the isomeric paraffins, normal 
heptene, ethyl-isoamyl .. are treated with chlorine, mono- 
chlorinated paraffins are produced. 1877 Warts Hownes’ 
Chez. (ed. 12) I, 64 *Heptine, or cenanthidene, is formed 
by the action of potash on cenanthidene dibromide. éid. 
295 Of these acids, one only is accurately known, viz. Nor- 
mal * Heptoic or Ginanthylic acid. 1865-72 — Dict. Chem. 
(1882) ILI. 144 Chloride of *heptyl (C7Hi5Cl) is a colour- 
less liquid having an agreeable fruity odour, and burning 
with a smoky green-bordered flame. did. 145 Preparation 
of *Heptylic alcohol from Castor-oil. /id.147 When distilled 
with caustic potash, it yields *ieptylamine (C7H17N) asa 
light oily liquid, having an ammoniacal aromatic odour. 
{bid. 148 *Heptylene is a colourless mobile liquid, having a 
peculiar alliaceous odour. 1873 Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 
607 Another heptyl alcohol was separated from fusel oil. 
_HMeptanesian (-n/siin, -nzfan), a. [f. Gr. 
Enravnoos Heptanesus, lit. ‘the Seven Isles’, the 
Ionian Isles.] Of or pertaining to the Ionian Isles. 

1881 Encycl.. Brit. XIII. 205/2 Since 1863 the whole 
Heptanesian territory has been incorporated with the king- 
dom of Greece. 

Heptarch (he'ptark). [f. Hepra- + Gr. -apxos 
ruling, ruler; cf. next and ¢etrarch.] <A ruler of 
one of seven divisions of a country; one of the 
rulers of the Heptarchy. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. X11. 410 Ere yet the bloody Hep- 
tarch had controll’d, Or yet Northumbria knew the Saxon’s 
power. 1853 Lanvor Pofery xi. 33. 

+b. A seventh king: with reference to Rev. 
xvii. Q-11. Obs. 

1679 Harpy Key Script. u. 27 The Secular successive 
Heptarch of the Apostacy of Antichrist, ; 

So Hepta‘rchal, Hepta‘rchic, Hepta‘rchical 
adjs., of or pertaining to a heptarchy, esp. to the 
Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. +He'ptarchist = Hepr- 
ARCH, 

1782 Warton Hist. Kiddington (1783) 48 In 752, the Saxon 
heptarchists, Cuthred and Ethelbald, fought a desperate 
battle at Beorgford, or Burford. /ézd. 69 The Saxons prac- 
tised this mode of fixing the several extents of their hept- 
archic empire. . 1854 Fraser's Mag. XLIX. 152 We should 
return to the heptarchical regime of local self-government. 
1859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. i. 7 Many of the heptarchal 
kings .. exchanging the crown for the cowl. 1874 StuBBs 
Const. Hist. I. vii. 171 The heptarchic king was as much 
stronger than the tribal king, as the king of united England 
was stronger than the heptarchic king. 

Heptarchy (he‘ptatki). [ad. mod.L. hef¢- 
archia, f. Gr. énra Hepra-+-apxia sovereignty, 
empire, after Zetrarchy.] A government by seven 
tulers; an aggregate of seven districts or petty 
kingdoms, each under its own ruler; sfec. the 
seven kingdoms reckoned to have been established 
by the Angles and Saxons in Britain. 

The term appears to have been introduced by 16th c, 
historians, in accordance with their notion that there were 
seven Angle and Saxon kingdoms so related that one of their 
rulers had always the supreme position of King of the 
Angle-kin (Rex gentis Anglorum), ‘so that in the Heptarchy 
itself there seems alwaysto have been a Monarchy’ (Camden), 
The correctness and propriety of the designation have been 
often called in question, but its pyactical convenience has 
aay it in use. See, besides the authors quoted, 

ALLAM Middle Ages (1878) IL. viii. 1. 270, 354-6; Sir J. 
Mackintosu England (1846) 1. ii. 313 Penny Cycl. 1X. 406 5 
Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. ii. 223 Stusss Const, Hist. Eng, 
I. vii. 169; Epirnh THomeson Hist. Eng. ii. § 2. 

1576 LamBarve Peramb. Kent 1 The exposition of this 
Map of the English Heftarchie, or seauen Kingdomes. 
Ibid. 5. [1586 Campen Britannia 48 (arg. Monarchia 
semper in Anglorum Heptarchia) Postquam enim in Britan- 
niz possessione pedem firmassent, in septem regna 
distribuerunt, Heptarchiamque constituerunt .. tamen .. ut 
Monarchiam in ipsa Heptarchia semper fuisse videatur. 
(See quot. 1610.)] 1592 Stow Avzmales of Eng. 63 Vutill 
the time that this Heptarchie, or Gouernement of seuen, 
was reduced to a Monarchie, or regiment of one. 1602 
Warner A/d. Eng. Epit. (1612) 360 The Saxon Heptarchia 
or their seuen Kingdomes. 1610 Ho tianp Camden's 
Brit. 135 After that these nations above said, had now gotten 
sure footing in the possession of Britain, they diuided it into 
seuen kingdomes, and established an Heptarchie. 1614 
SELpEN 7i¢/es Hon. 30 In that Heptarchie of our Saxons, 
ysually six of the Kings were but as subiects to the supreme. 
1638 Sir T. Hersertr Trav. (ed. 2) 308 Almeyda in despight 
of her united Heptarchy landed here [Ceylon] Anno Dom, 
1506. 164: Mitron Reform. 11. (1851) 53 Hee ought to sus- 
aap a Hierarchy to bee as dangerous and derogatory from 

Crown as a Tetrarchy or a Heptarchy. 1700 DryDEN 
Palamon & Arcite 11. 291 The next returning planetary 
hour Of Mars, who shared the heptarchy of power. 1774 


-Vnhorset the here, hade hym to ground. 
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Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1775) 1. 5 The inhabitants of 
Cornwall .. remained partly in a state of independence 
during the Saxon heptarchy. 1799-1805 S. TurNER Azg/o- 
Sax, (1836) I. ur. v. 195 Ceawlin .. changed the Saxon 
octarchy intoa temporary heptarchy. 1812 Canninc Sf, Ho. 
Comm. 3 Feb. (Hansard ser. 1. X XI. 530) Repeal the Union! 
Restore the Heptarchy as soon ! the measure itself is simply 
impossible. 1834 Prev /déd. 25 Apr. (ser. 11. XXIII. 69). 
185r Ketty tr. Cambrensis Eversus III. 301 In England 
there was a heptarchy, but in Ireland a pentarchy. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 29 June 12 Australia is now only waiting for 
an Enabling Bul in order to form a Federal Council, the 
inevitable germ of an Australian heptarchy. 


Heptasyllabic (heptasilebik), @. (sd.)_ [f. 
Gr. énragvAdaB-os of seven syllables (f. émra 
HeEpta- + ovAAaBH SYLLABLE) +-IC.] Containing 
or consisting of seven syllables. b. 5d. A verse or 
metrical line of seven syllables. 

@1771 Gray Corr. (1843) 256 With Heptasyllabics mixed 
at pleasure. 1885 Sir P. Perrine Hard Knots 78 What is 
admitted in a decasyllabic line, must be admitted in a hepta- 


syllabic. 1889 Swinsurne B. Fonson 56 His use of the 
sweet and simple heptasyllabic metre. 


So Heptasy ‘llable (7are), a word or metrical line 
of seven syllables. 


el Borrase Cornwald 296 It is the Trochaic Hepta- 
syllable, otherwise called the Trochaic Diameter Catalectic. 


Heptateuch (he'ptatizk). [ad. Gr. érrarevxos, 
f. €mra@ seven + TevxXos a book.] A volume consisting 
of seven books; a name sometimes given to the 
first seven books of the Bible, treated as a section 
having some historical unity; on the analogy of 
Pentateuch, the recognized name of the first five 
books. 

1678 Lively Orac. 1. xxi. 291 Let her learn .. the Hepta- 
teuch, or books of Moses, Joshua, and Judges. 1727-41 
Cuambers Cycl., Heptateuch, in matters of literature, a 
volume, or work consisting of seven books. 1798 W. ‘TayLtor 
in Monthly Rev, XXVIII, 217 The Anglo-Saxon Hepta- 
teuch published by Thwaites, at Oxford, in 1698. 1819 
SourtneEy in Q. Rev. XXII. 71 Some one was to read aloud, 
from the Collations of Cassian, the lives of the Fathers, or 
some other edifying book, but not the Heptateuch, nor the 
other historical books of the Old Testament. 

Heptene, Heptine, Heptoic, Heptyl,-ylic, 
etc. Chem.: see under HEPTANE. 

Heptoxide: see Hupra-. Hep-tree: see H1p2. 

+ Her, here, sé. poetic. Obs. Forms: 1 hearra, 
herra, heerra, 3 herre, herre, worth. and Sc. 4-5 
her, 5—6 here, (5 heere, hery, 6 hair, heir, heyr). 
[OE. herra, hearra, corresp. to OF ris. héra, OS. 
hérro (MDu. herre, hér(r)e, Du. heer), OHG. hérro 
(MHG. hérre, herre, Ger. herr), ON. harri, herra 
(Sw., Da. herve). In OHG. and OS., a subst. use 
of the comparative degree hér(o)ro of the adj. hér 
‘old’, hence ‘venerable, august’, mod.Ger. hehr 
‘sublime, elevated, august, holy’, identical with 
OE. hdr hoary, grey, ON. hdrr:—OTeut. *hazro- 
prob. ‘hoary with age, venerable’; supposed to 
have been first used as a form of address to supe- 
riors ; cf.the Romanic use of L. sezzzor, in It. s¢gnore, 
Sp. seftor, F. seigneur ‘lord’, orig. ‘ older, elder’. 
Both in OE, and ON. adopted from OLG.; in 
OE. found orig. in the parts of the ‘Czedmon’ 
poems which are transliterated from an OS. 
original; also in later OE. and ME. poetry, and in 
Sc. to 16th c. Apparently only in poetical use. ] 

Lord, chief, master ; man of high position or rank ; 
sometimes more generally = Man. 

azo00 Cezdmion's Gen. 52t Pe sende waldend god pin 
hearra pes helpe of heofonrice. Jézd¢. 678 Nu hebbe ic his 
her on_handa, herra se goda; gife ic hit pe georne. 
¢1067 Poen in O. E. Chron. (MS. C.) an, 1066 Se in alle 
tid hyrde holdlice hzrran sinum, c1205 Lay. 5420 For pu 
zert ure herre. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 102 Pis lond ich 
habbe here so fre, pat to non herre y schalabuye. @ 1400-50 
Alexander 1920 All pe hathils & pe heris & pe hize maistris. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 10146 Antenour in angur angardly stroke, 
c1470 HENRY 
Wallace vu. 4x Arnwlff, .Off South hantoun, that huge hie 
her and lord. xg00-zo Dunsar Poenis 1xxxi. 29, 1 sa ane 
heir in bed oppressit ly. 1513 Doucras Zneis v. vi. 8 
Thiddir the heir [Zneas] with mony thowsand gan hy. 
Ibid. xii, 70 Ane of the eldest herys stude about, Clepit 
Nautes. 1530 Lynprsay Jest. Pap. 338 Thov arte bot kyng 
of bone, Frome tyme thyne hereis hartis bene from ye gone. 

Hence + Here-man, lord, master. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4938 A! A! happy haly here man. 

Her (has, hd1), pers. pron., 3rd sing. fent., dat.- 
accus. Forms: 1-5 hire, (1 hir), 2-5 hyre, (3 
heore), 3-5 here, (5 heer), 3-6 hir, 4-5 hure, 
5 hurre, 5-6 hyr, 5-8 (dia/.) hur, (6 hare, 
harre), 4—- her, [OE. Azre, dative case of i/o, Huo 
‘she’, cogn. with OFris. Azvz, MDu. hare, haer, 
hore, Du. haar ; cf. also the parallel OS. zr, OHG. 
zru, tro (mod.G. zr), Goth. zzaz, The dative began 
in 1oth c. to be used instead of the original ac- 
cusative hie, ht, htz, hy, and now as indirect and 
direct objective represents both cases, as in ‘we 
met er and gave her the book to take with her’.] 

1. The female being in question: the objective 
case of SHE, 

a. Dative or indirect object. 
azooo Elene 963 (Z.) Gode ae .. bes hire se willa 





HER. 


selamp, cx1o0o Ags. Gos. Matt. xiv. 7 Ppa behet he mid 
abe hyre [Lind7sf hir, Rushw. hire, Hatton hire] to 
syllenne. axx15q4 O. E. Chron. an. 1140 P 8 [Hi] brohten 
hire into Oxenford, and iauen hire be burch. @1175 Coft. 
Hom. 227 Se aengel cydde hyre pat godes sune sceolde beon 
acenned of hire. c1z0g5 Lay. 3998 Pa deade [sune] heore 
wees leouere, be quike here wes leodere. 1297 R. Grouc. 
(1724) 30 Pe fader..bad hire vnderstonde, ‘'o whom heo 
wolde y maried be. 1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 562 Hure was 
lecherie luf. 1362 Lanci, ?. PZ, A, 11. 1 Yit kneled I on 
my knees and cried hire of grace. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 395 
Hurre was lever to her’ maytoynesse and masse. 1567 Sazzr. 
Poems Reform. iii. 74 Full weill was hir that day that sho 
was fre. 164z Rocers Naaman 498 Yo goe and doe as her 
listeth. 1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock iv. 130 ‘Give her the 
hair ’—he spoke, and rapp’d his box. 1847 TENNyson Prin- 
cess 1v. 77 O Swallow. .tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee. 
1870 Rossetti Blessed Damozel, Her seemed she scarce 
had been a day One of Gods choristers. 
b. Governed by preposztion. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. John xx. 16 Da cwed se helend to hyre 
[Lindisf, hir, Hatton hire], maria. a1075 O. E. Chron. 
(MS. C.) an. 1035 [He] let niman of hyre ealle ba betstan 
geersuma .. be Cnut cing ahte. c1300 Beket 25 Of hire he 
hadde lute blisse. c¢1330 R. BruNNE Chvon. (1810) 107 
With hir went many e Livent c1400 Rom. Rose 2459 
If thou myght Atteyne of hire to have a sight. c¢1q400 
Destr. Troy 11006 When he neighed hur negh. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 70 He had ij childerne by 
harre. dd. 72 The fayryst lady that she hade wyth hare. . 
was stolne away from hare. 1634 Mitton Coss 264 Vl 
speak to her And she shall be my queen. 1712-14 Pore 
Rape Lock u. 6 But ev’ry eye was fix’d onheralone. 1864 
Tennyson Enoch Arden 474 And others laugh’d at her and 
Philip too. 
e. Accusative or direct object. 
c975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. i. 25 And ne groette hire 
[4gs. G. he ne grette hi]. /é7d. xxii. 28 Alle hafdun hire 
(Lindisf. da ilea, Ags. hiz, Hatton hy]. 21131 O. E. Chron. 
an. 1127 He..sende hire sid6en to Normandi; and mid hire 
ferde hire broder Rotbert eorl of Gleucestre. a1154 /bid. 
an. 1140 P 8 Pe king.. beset hire in be tur ; and me let hire 
dun on niht of be tur mid rapes. c¢1275 Lay. 1146 Pe deouel 
hire [c 1205 heo] louede. 1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 12 Y 3eue here 
be to bi wyf. c1400 A Zol. Doll. 39 Ifaniof prestis..leuip not 
heer bat he holdip. c1400 Desty. Tray 10976 He gird hir to 
ground, and greuit hir yll. 1556 Chron. Gr. Hriars (Cam- 
den) 72 Dyvers lordes and ladys browte hare on hare way. 
16zt Quartes Div. Poens, Esther v, He observed her; He 
sent for..dainty Myrrh. 1735 Pore Re Lady 137 Offend 
her, and she knows not to forgive; Oblige her, and she'll 
hate you while you live. 1842 Tennyson Day Dreamz, 
Arrival iv, He stoops—to kiss her—on his knee. 
2. For names of things grammatically feminine, 
or (in later use) feminine by personification. 
c825 Vesp. Psalter xxiii. 1 Earde..and alle da eardiad in 
hire. c1o0oo Aitrric Manual of Astron. (Wrt.) 18 Pzre 
lyfte gecynd is pet heo sycd zlcne wetan up to hyre. 
ex175 Lamb. Hom. 19 Al pet be licome luued, pet pa saule 
heted, and wa is hire per fore. cu1z90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
312/449 Al so be sonne, pat heo mouwe schyne a-boute eche 
on, For alle habbez lij3t of hire, and with-oute hire nou3t 
on. c1320 Cast. Love 96 Pe eorbe.. And al pat euere in 
hire bi-lyp. c1394 P. P/. Crede 668 And sypen pe sely soule 
slen & senden hyre to helle! a1q00-50 Alexander 1308 
Bretens doun all be bild.. Drenches hire in be hije see & 
drawis hire on hepis. 1538 Starkey England i. iii. 78 Our 
mother the ground .. wyl suffycyently nurysch .. al bestys, 
fyschys, and foulys, wych are brede and brought vp apon 
hyr. 1598 W. Puitirs Linschoten (1864) 187 They pray like- 
wise to the New Moone..and salute herwith great Deuotion. 
1738 Pore Epil. Sat, 1. 143-4 Vice is undone, if she forgets 
her Birth ..’tis the Fall degrades her to a Whore; Let 
Greatness own her, and she’s mean no more, _ 1827 KrBie 
Chr. Y., SS. Simon & Fude i, The widowed Church is fain 
to rove.. Make haste and take her home. 
b. Represented as used by Welsh or Gaelic 
speakers for he, ivz, or for the speaker himself. 
1526 Hundr. Merry T. xcii. (1866) 150 By cottes blut and 
her nayle, quod the welchman, if her [a cock] be not ynough 
now her wyll be ynough anone for her hath a good fyre 
vnder her. 1657 H, Crowcu Welsh Trav. 3 Bid her, and 
other such like men. 1671 Welsh Trav. 31 in Hazl. £. P. P. 
IV. 332 Poor Taffie fell immediately into a great deep pit. 
Had not a shepherd stood his friend, and helpt hur quickly 
out, Hur surely there had made an end, Hur makes no 
other doubt. 1828 Scorr #. M. Perth xxxiii, ‘No offence 
meant’, said the Highlander; ‘but her own self comes to 
buy an armour.’ ‘ Her own self's bare shanks may trot 
hence with her’, answered Henry. 1 STEVENSON 
Catriona 163 It will be made by a bogle and her wanting 
ta heid upon his body. ; 
3. Reflexive: =herself; to herself. (Now foe/ic.) 
cxo00 ADLFric Gen. xxi. 16 Heo..set hire feorran. did. 
xxxvili. 23 Heebbe hire pet heo hafap. ¢ 1200 OrMIN 2655 
3ho ras hire upp. c1200 7vin. Coll. Hom. 47 Hie brohte 
at child mid hire in to be temple. c 1220 Bestiary 241 De 
mire..rested hire seldum. 1340 4yend. 260 Hy hyre ssewep 
ine alle pe obre bo3es. ¢ 1374 CHaucer Compl. Mars 56 He 
preyede her to haste her for his sake. 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
765 And badde her hey3e, and make hurr’ all redy. 16xx 
Bisce Gen. xxi. 16 She went and sate her downe ouer against 
him. 1662 Gersier Princ. 8 She..had no time to shift her. 
1666-7 DrypEen Ann. Mirad, ccxcvi, Like some shepherdess 
.. Who sate to bathe her by a river’s side. 1858 KINGSLEY 
Sappho 20 Then peevishly she flung her on her face. 
4. For the nominative ; esp. in predicate after be, 
etc.=she. (Considered incorrect: cf. Him, Mz.) 
1698 VaNBRUGH Prov. Wife 1v.iv, But if it prove her, all 
that’s Woman in me shall be imploy’d to destroy her. 1840-1 
Dickens Humphrey's Clock, ‘There was him and her a 
sitting by the fire. od, dial. and collog, I am sure it was 
her that told me. No! it could not be her, Which is her? 
Her with the hat. Is that her coming? 
5. Her one=Sc. her lane: see ONE, Lone. 
6. quasi-sd.: cf. SHE. 
1646 Crasnaw Poems 137 Now, if time knows That her, 
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whose radiant brows Weave them a garland of my vows. 
1860 WuitTieER in Westm. Gaz. (1895) 2 Jan. 8/2, ‘I have 
lost him. But I can never lose a her; the women are 
more pertinacious than the men‘, 


Her (hoz, hd1), joss. pron., 3rd sing. fem. 
Forms: 1 hiere, hyre, (hyra), 1-5 hire, 3-5 
hyre, hure, hyr, (3-4 yr), 4-5 hur, (5 hurre, 
here), 4-6 hir, 6 hare, (are), 4— her. [OE. 
hiere, hire, genitive of hzo, Huo ‘she’, cognate 
with OFris. Azri, MDu. Aare, Du. haar. (Analo- 
gous to OS. tra, iro, iru, ire ; OHG. tra, ivo, MHG. 
ire, ir, Ger. thr; Goth. zzés.) In OE. used both 
as an objective and possessive genitive : the former 
use became obs. in ME., and Azve remained a pos- 
sessive genitive, indistinguishable in use from a 
possessive adj., and is thus included in the same 
class with my, thy, his, our, your, their. Like 
these, it has developed an absolute form Hers!, for 
which Hern! was also used in late ME., and still 
exists in some dialects. ] 

1. as gen. case of pers. pron.: Of her; of the 
feminine being or thing in question. 

agoo O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 878 Him to com 
per ongen Sumor sete alle..ond Hamtun scir se dal se 
hiere behinon se was. a1225 St. Alarher. 2 Ha iherde on 
euch half hire, hu me droh to dea%e cristes icorne. @1310 


in Wright Lyric P. 113 Y wolde nemne hyre to day, ant y 
dorste he munne, 

2. Loss. adj. pron. (orig. poss. gen.): Of or be- 
longing to her ; that woman’s, that female’s; also 
refl. of or belonging to herself, her own. 

agoo O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 888 Hire lic lib zt 
Pafian. cx1ooo /éid. (MS. D.) an. 917 Per weron eac ofslae- 
zene hyre begna feower. a@r1ro0 /did, (Laud MS.) an. 1036 
i 4Elfgifa Hardacnutes modor sete on Winceastre mid 

zes cynges huscarlum hyrasuna. ¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 3 Heo 
nomen pe assa and hire colt. 1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 370 
Mold yr name was. 1362 Lanci. P. PZ. A. 1. 10 Ich was 
a-ferd of hire Face. 1382 Wycuwr Lwée ii. 51 His modir 
kepte to gidere alle these wordis, beringe to gidere in hir 
herte. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 298 Pis hard hayre he wered 
hurre body nexst. c1440 Gesta Nom. i. 3 (Harl. MS.) My 
wif..wolle hyde his body by hire beddys syde. 1490 Cax- 
ton Lneydos vi. 27 She drewe theym to her part. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 72 Shee went hare wayes. 
Ibid. 86 The qwenes grace came .. are owne persone, with 
hare cepter in hare honde. 1569 J. Rocers Gl. Godly Loue 
181 As ritch as hir husband. 1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock 1. 
19 Belinda still her downy pillow prest Her guardian Sylph 
prolong’d the balmy rest. 1808 Scorr AZarw. 11. iii, Her 
hopes, her fears, her joys, were all Bounded within the 
cloister wall. JZod. Her sister offered her services. 

+b. Used of things whose names were gram- 
matically feminine, e.g. sun, soul, book, shire, love. 
Obs. @. Of things personified or spoken of as 
female; esp. the earth, the moon, countries, cities, 
ships, the Church, a university, a school, the arts, 
sciences, passions, virtues, vices. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter ciii[i]. 19 Sunne oncneow setgong 
hire [c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.), Sunne hire setlgang sweotule 
healded]. 1382 etc. [see Cuurcu sd. 8]. 1413 Pilger. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) 1v, vii. 61 Thenne ganne this fayre grene 
appel tree to shaken hyr leues. c¢1489 Caxron Sonznes of 
Aymoni, 21 A ryver..I beleve verely that in al christen- 
dome is not her lyke. xg0z2 in Avnolde’s Chron. (1811) 223 
That the chartur aforsaid in alle & euerych her articles. 
1534 Tinpate Like xiv. 34 Salt is good but yf salt have 
loste hyr saltnes what shall be seasoned ther with? 1535 
CovERDALE 2 Chyov. v. 7 ‘The prestes broughte the Arke.. 
vnto hir place. 1559 W. CunnincHam Cosmogr. Glasse 
142 In whose mynde knoweledge have once builded her 

Bowre, bid. 149 ‘The moone is xviij. daies old, the time of 
hir shining is x. houres. /ézd. 205 Englande, and hir 
principall cities. 31586 T. B, La Primaud. lr. Acad. 1. 
(1589) 612 There is nothing more common than the Sun, 
which imparteth of hir light to all the celestiall bodies. 
1611 Suaxs, Wint. 7. ut. iii. 93 The Shippe boaring the 
Moone with her maine Mast. 1649 Butur Eng. Jiiprov. 
Inipry. (2653) 9 The Earth..and the principall causes of her 
Barrenness. 1700 DrypEN Palamon & Arc. u. 595 The 
ruined house that falls And intercepts her lord betwixt the 
walls, 1821 SHELLEY Epipsych. 376 The Moon will veil her 
horn In thy last smiles, 1895 Pall Mall G. 7 Oct. 1/3 
England. .has tried her best to head him off. 

d. Ofanimals regarded as feminine, irrespectively 
of sex; e.g. a cat, hare, rabbit, mouse, etc. 

c1220 Bestiary 242 De mire .. feched hire fode. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Kvt.’s 7.634 The bisy larke messager of day 
Salueth in hir song the morwe gray. «@1400-s0 Alexander 
412 [With] be wose of pe wede hire wengis anoyntis. 1535 
CoverDALe Prov. vi. 6 Go to the Emmet (thou slogarde) con- 
sidrehir wayes. 1607 TorseL. Four-f. Beasts (1658) 210 The 
Weasil .. hangeth fast upon her throat, and will not lose her 
hold, run the Hare never so fast. /déd. 398 If a male Mouse 
be flead all over, or her tail cut off; or if her leg be bound 
to a post in the house, or a bell be hung about her neck, and 
so turned going, she will drive away all her fellows. 1642 
Rocrers Naaman 97 The Bezor.. knowing by instinct what 
it is she is hunted for (not her skin, but her stone). 

3. After a sé., a substitute for the genitive in- 
flexion. Cf. the similar use of His, THeir. 

¢ 893 K. AStrrep O7os. 1. i. § 9 Nilus seo ea hire zewielme 
is neh bem clife. c1435 Chaucer's Wife's T. (MS. Camb. 
Gg. 4. 27) heading, Here begynnyt[h] the wyf of bathe hire 
tale. 1546 State Papers (1830) 1, 889 Elizabeth Holland her 
howse, newlie made in Suffolk. 1579 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 
94 Curio.. haunted Lucilla hir company. 1655 FULLER 
Ch, Hist, vi. i. § 5 Presuming on the Queen her private 
se 1659 H. L’Esrrance Alliance Div. Off. 455 The 

éxcellency of our Church her burial office.” [1873 F. 
Harr Mod. Eng. 355 note, In England, to this day, the 
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vulgar write, in their Bibles, Prayer-books, and elsewhere, 
‘John Crane his book’, ‘Esther Hodges her book’, ete.) 
+4. absol. =Hers 1 (=Ger. der, die, das thrige). 
c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 49 Duue .. feded briddes peh hie 
ne ben noht hire. a@x2z5 Ancr. R. 46 Al is hire pet holi 
chirche reded ober singed. 

+ Her, Zoss. pron., 37rd pl. Obs. Forms: see 
below. [OE. hiera, hira; hyra, hiora, hiara, heora, 
gen, pl.,inall genders, of Hn ; cognate with OF ris. 
hiara, hiva, MDu. hare (haerre, haer), hore, heur, 
Du. haar; parallel in inflexion to OS. zvo, ira, zre, 
eva, OHG. tvo (MHG., ive, iv, Ger. thr, threr), 
Goth. 222, 726. In ME, (like the gen. sing. hes, 
hire), treated as a possessive adj., though with 
fewer traces of inflexion than zs. It also developed 
the absolute forms Aeoren, heren, HuRN 2, and hives, 
heres, HERS 2 (now both ods.). Already in Ormin, 
the use of heore, here, was encroached upon by that 
of Jeggre from Old Norse, which, in the form ¢hazr, 
the northern texts of Cursor Mundi, Hampole, etc. 
have exclusively ; Chaucer and other southern and 
south-midland writers retained Aer; Caxton, like 
Ormin, had both her and ¢hetr; but ¢hezr appears 
to have prevailed before 1500, and fer has long 
disappeared even from the dialects which retain the 
cognate dat.-accus. hem, ’ene.] 

A. Forms. 
a. 1 hiera, hira, hiora, hiara, heara, 1-2 hyra, 
heora, 2 hera. 

c8ss O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 449 On hiera dazum 
Hengest and Horsa..zesohton Bretene. c898 /é/d. an. 894 
Hiora cyning wes zewundod. /ézd. an. 896 Ppa Deniscan heet- 
don hira wif befeest. agso Durham Ritual Surtees) 48 In 
hiara zimersvnge zifeaiza. c950 Lindisf/. Gosp. Matt. vi. 5 
Onfengon mearde heara [Rushw. heora lean, Ags. hyra 
mede, Hatfox heore mede]. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. iv. 6 
Hiz be on hyra handum beron. a@x1roo O. £. Chron. an. 
1ogo [Hi] agefon hera castelas him to hearme. a@1131 /did. 
an. 1125 Heora liman, pet was here elces riht hand and 
heora stanen benedan. c 1160 (Yatton Gosp. Matt. iv. 6 On 
heora hande. c120g Lay. 420 He heora monredne mid 
monscipe onfeng. 

B. 1-5 heore, here, 2-3 hore, 2-4 hare, 3-5 
hire, hure, (3 huere, 4-5 hyre). 

aztoo O. E£, Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 979 Heore raedas 
syndon nahtlice ongean Godes zepeaht. @1131 Jdid. an. 
1123 P2 Hi..weron zfre tozenes muneces and here regol. 
a1175 Cott. Hom, 225 Pine breo sunes .. and hare breo wif. 
e1175 Lamb. Hom. 75 Hore loking, hore blawing, hore 
smelling, heore feling wes al iattret. c¢1z00 Ormin Ded. 86 
Acc nobht purrh skill, acc all burrh nip, & all purrh pe33re 
sinne; & unnc birrp biddenn Godd tatt he Forr3ife hemm 
here sinne. /é7d. 407, & shulenn habbenn heore Jan Forr 
heore rihhtwisnesse. c1z00 7yix. Coll, Hom. 155 Hure 
riht time penne man fasten shal. cu1z0g Lay. 22843 Pa 
wifmen..kerued of hire neose [c1275 hure nose]. @ 1225 
Ancr. R.70 Hit is hore meister. a@1300 Geste K. Horn 9 
in Ritson Jety. Rom. Il. gt Huere sone hihte Horn. 
a1300 Assump. Virg. (Camb. MS.) 713 Bope here feet & 
here handes Where bounde with stronge bandes. 1340 
Ayend. 35 Ham pet habbeb onworp to lene of hire hand ac 
hi dob lene hare sergons oper opre men of hire pans. _ 1362 
Lanci. P. PZ. A. Prol. 41 Til heor Bagges and heore Balies 
weren bratful I-crommet. c1380 Sir Ferumb. 2277 Hure 
helmes bay duden oppon hure hod. ¢ 1385 CuAucER L. G. 
W138 (Fairf.) This was hire [v. 7 here, her, hir, theyr, 
thair] song, ‘the foweler we deffye’. 1387 Trevisa Wigden 
(Morris Spec. £. Z. 338) Chyldern in scoles.. bub compelled 
for to leve here oune longage, & for to construe here lessons 
& here pingis a Freynsch. c¢14z0 Chron. Vilod. 69 Ye 
Danys..chesen hure place Ry3t at hure owne wyll. did. 
871 Ry3t at hurre wyll. Zdzd. 1059 Herre song pey lafton 
and songon nomore, 1426 AupELay Poems 17 ‘The lust 
of hore lycam. c¢1440 Gesta Rom. ii, 6 (Harl. MS.) 
Whenne the seruauntis hirde hire lord crye. 1482 JZonk 
of Evesham (Arb.) 15 Lyke as they deserue here in this 
world by here lyuyng. 

B2. (2) Inflected forms. 

?a@1123 O. £. Chron. an. 1101 For heoran agenan mycelan 
ungetrywoan. J/déd. an. 1119 Pa twezen cyngas innan 
Normandige mid heoran folecan coman togadere. ¢ 1175 
Lamb, Hom. 101 Heo setted heoran handan ofer ifulgede 
men. 

. 2-4 heor, 2-5 her, har, (3 ar), 3-5 hor, hur, 
(5 hurr), 4-5 hir, hyr. 

3154 O. E. Chron. an. 1135 Pa tocan ba odre and helden 
her castles agenes him, Jééd. an. 1140 P7 [Hi] treuthes 
feeston Sat her nouber sculde besuiken other. @1175 Cott. 
Hom, 227 Har non neste wat oder cwed. Jééd., Pa..com se 
deofel to har anlienesse. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 141 Hur 
eider alumd pe se. c1250 Meid Maregrete xiii, De sergaunz 
deden ar ernde. c¢1275 St. Patrick's Purg. 168 in 
Horstm. Altengd. Leg. (1875) 3if pu wolt leue on hor lore. 
1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 398 Hii, bat my3te ofscapye, sone 
her red nome. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5046 
He..loude ascried pem on har cry. ¢1340 HamroLe Prose 
Tr. (1866) 24 Of hem silfe and of hir sugettis. 1362 LANGL. 
P. Pl. A.1.97 Dauid .. Dude hem swere on heor swerd to 
serue treube euere. ¢1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. IIL. 153 To 
spoyle hor tenauntis and hor neghtboris. c1386 CHAUCER 
Prol. 32, 1 was of hir[v. 7. here, her] felaweshipe anon. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 12 ‘To wex pe Bretones for hurr synne. 
¢1460 Launfal 232 Har kerteles wer of Inde sandel. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxli. (1482) 270 Hyr armure .. and 
al was whyte hertes with,crounes aboute hyr nekkes. 1485 
— St. Wenefr. 3 Her tader & moder cam & sawe how her 
doughter was biheded. , 


B. Signification and uses. 
1. Genitive casé of Pers. and Refl. pron.: Of them 


(L. eorwm) ; of themselves. (In quot.a1225 with of) 
c825 Vesp. Psalter v. 10 [9] Fordon nis in mude heara 
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sodfestnis ; heorte heara idel is. _@ 900 O. Z. Chron. (Parker 
MS.) an. 875 A®lfred cyning..hiera an pefeng, ond ba opru 
zefliemde. did. an. 895 Pa burgware hie zefliemdon, ond 
hira moniz hund ofslogon. a@x13x_/d/d. an. 1123? 4 Pah 
hit ware here unpbancas. ¢1z00 Ormin 471 Whillc here 
shollde serrfenn firrst. cx1200 7y¥in. Coll. Hom. 121 Ure 
drihten..lokede gif here ani understoden. did. 213 Pesse 
wise biswiked her aider oder. a@u1azg Ancr. RK. 176 Zif 
nouder of hore nere sec. a‘ a 

2. Possessive adj. pron. (orig. possess. genitive) : 
Belonging to them; their; also ref. belonging to 
themselves, their own (L. szus). 

917 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 917 And ahreddon..eac 
hira horsa and hira wepna micelne del. a@x1100 /did. 
(Laud MS.) an, 1016 Pg Swa heora zewuna wes. @ 112r 
Lbid. (Laud MS.) an. 1119 Maneza .. mid heora castelan, 
ax175, Cott. Hom. 221 Pat ece fer pe ham zearcod was fer 
hare prede. cxrz00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 35 Ure helende com 
to helen men of heore symounden. 1382 Wycuir JZa?z. vi. 
5 Trewly y say to 3ou, thei han resseyued her meede. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Prod. 11 So priketh hem nature in hir 
corages. 1482 Marc. Paston in Paston Lett, No. 865 III. 
293 Vhey withholde her catell and hem selfe bothe from the 
coorte, 

b. Construction with Ad//, both: her aller, her 
bother, her beyre, etc.: see ALL D. 4, Boru 4b, 
Bo a. c. 

3. After a sd., as substitute for genitive in flexion. 

c893 K. AEtrrep Ovos. 1. i. § 4 Affrica and Asia hiera 
landzemircu onginnad of Alexandria. 

A. Absolutely. Afterwards expressed by HERS 2, 
and now by Turis. (F. Ze leur, Ger. der ihrige). 

c897 K. ALFRED Greg. Past. xliv. 319 Da de hiera mild- 
heortlice sellad. cxo0oo Ags. Gosf. Matt. vy. 10 Hyra [Hatt, 
heora] ys heofonan rice. a1225 Axcr. XR. 78 [He] foluwede 
ham, ase hore, hwuder so heo euer wolden. 1340 Ayend. 144 
pe kingdom of heuene is hare. = 

Her, obs. form of Hair, Herz, Ern, HIGHER. 

Heraclean (heraklzan), a. [f. L. Héracle-us, 
also -clius, a. Gr. “Hpaxdevos, f. “Hpaxdjs (see HER- 
CULES): see -AN.] Pertaining to Heracles. Aera- 
clean stone (lapis Heracléus, di@os “Hpaxdeia); the 
magnet, so called from its great attractive power. 

1883 G. Curysrat in Encycl. Brit. XV. 219/1 This name 
[magnet] is said by Plato to have been given to it by Euri- 
pides, and he adds that most call it the Heraclean stone, 
1885 Ruskin Pleas. Eng. 157 All ordinary architectural lion 
sculpture is derived from the Heraclean. 

Heracleid, -id (he‘raklaid, -id). Also Hera- 
klide. [ad. Gr. ‘Hpaxdctins (pl. -av), L. Heraclides 
(pl. -z), a descendant of ‘HpaxAjs or Hercules.] 
One of the descendants of Heracles from whom the 
Dorian aristocracy of the Peloponnesus claimed 
descent. (Chiefly in £7.) 

1835 ‘Tutrtwatt Greece vii. 1. 273 Heading, Return of the 
Heracleids. @1873 Lytron Pausanias 203 The heart of 
the Heracleid beats under the robe of the Mede. 1892 
Atheneum 16 July 92/1 An ode composed by a Theban in 
honour of a Heracleid, : 

b. A ‘strong man’. humorous nonce-use. 

1871 M. Cottins M7q. & Merch. U1. i. 17 The Heraklide 
showed symptoms of becoming confidential. 

Hence Heraclei‘dan a@., of or pertaining to a 
Heracleid. 

1821 Byron Yuan 11. [sles of Greece xiii, And there, per- 
haps, some seed is sown, The Heracleidan blood might own. 

Heracleonite (here klznoit). LZccl. Hist, 
Also -akl-. [f. pers. name /eracleon + -118.] One 
of a sect of Gnostics founded by Heracleon in the 
second century. 

@1555 Puitror Lxam. 8 Writ. (1842) 424 They do follow 
the old superstition of the Heracleonites. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v., The Heracleonites, after the example of their 
master, annulled all the antient prophecies; holding, that 
St. John was really the voice that proclaimed and pointed 
out the Messiah. 1882-3 Scuarr Eucycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 
789 Irenaeus simply says that the Herakleonites, a Gnostic 
sect, anointed the dying with a mixture of oil and water. 

Heraclitean (herakloit7an), a. (sd.) [f. L. 
fleraclité-us, Gr. “Hpakdeirevos, pertaining to Héra- 
clitus+-an.] Of, pertaining to, or of the style of 
Heraclitus of Ephesus, a Greek philosopher of the 
5th century B.c. (called the ‘ weeping philosopher’), 
or his physical or other theories. 

1864 Reader No. 105. 824/1 Full of their Heraclitean fire. 
1875 Jowetr P/ato (ed. 2) 1. 426 Beginning with the mysteries 
and the Heracleitean alternation of opposites. 

b. 5d. A disciple of Heraclitus. 

1882 R. Apamson in Lucycl. Brit. XIV. 784/2 The ex- 
treme Heracliteans, as Cratylus, rejected the proposition, 
or combination of words, as expressing a unity and per- 
manence not to be found in things. 

Hence Heraclite‘anism. 

1885 Parer Marius I. 133 Heracliteanism had grown to 
be almost identical with the famous doctrine of the sophist 
Protagoras. — ns ae ; 

Heraclitic (heraklittik), a. and sb. [f. Héra- 
clitus (see prec.) +-10.] a. adj. =HERACLITEAN. 
b. sd. A follower of Heraclitus. So Heracli‘ti- 
cal a.; He'raclitism = HERACLITEANISM. 


1678 Cupwortn Jxfell. Syst. 1. iii. § 28. 133 That even the 
Zenonian and Heraclitick Deity it self, was no other than 
such a oe nature. did. iv. § 31, 387 Singular and Sen- 
sible Things, which, as the Heracliticks rightly affirmed, 
do indeed all flow. a 1688 — Etern. Morality u. ii. § x (1732) 
45 ‘The true meaning of the Heraclitical Philosophy was 
plainly this, That there is no other being in the World 
besides Individual Body or Matter. 1788 Chambers’ Cycl., 
Heraclitism .. the philosophy of Heraclitus .. The funda- 
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mental doctrine. .was, that fire is the principle of all things. 
1882 R. Apamson in Lacycl. Brit. XIV. 784/2 The Eleatic 
doctrine that only unity has real being, the Heraclitic 
counter-doctrine that only in change, in the many, is truth 
to be found. 


Herald (herald), sd. Forms: (3 hyraudus), 
4-5 heraud, -e, herowd, -e, herode, (4 herrod, 
herhaud), 5 herrowd, heroud, herewde, her- 
rold, har(r)awd, -e, harood, -ud, -ott, -owed, 
harrote, harrold, 5~6 herawde, herrald(e, har- 
ralde, harhalde, 5-7 herault, harrot, 5-8 her- 
auld,-e,6 her(e)hault, herehaut, herehaught(e, 
haraude, -aulde, -ald, -rald,-olde, -rolde,-rould, 
harhodde, harad, -at, -et, -rat, -ratt, -otte, 6-7 
harolde, heralde, 7 heralt, -aute, -old, haralt ; 
(5-6) 7- herald. [ME. heraud, herauilt, etc., re- 
presenting OF. heraut, herault, med... haraldus, 
heraldus, It. araldo, Sp. haraldo, heraldo, OSp. 
faraute ; a word of uncertain origin, generally con- 
jectured to be from Teutonic. Diez suggested as 
a possible source an OGer. *hariwald, *heriwald, 
“wielder’ or ‘commander of an army’, citing the 
proper names Chariovaldus, OS. Hariolt, ON. 
flaraldr; but this seems to fail to explain the 
sense. Others have suggested a possible derivation 
from OHG,. harén, herén to cry, call, which suits 
the sense better, but involves other difficulties. See 
Markel, German. elem. in franzosisch (1887) 62.] 

1. An officer having the special duty of making 
royal or state proclamations, and of bearing cere- 
monial messages between princes or sovereign 
powers. Also, b, employed in the tourney to make 
proclamations, convey challenges, and marshal the 
combatants. Hence, e, having the function of 
arranging public processions, funerals, and other 
state ceremonials ; of regulating the use of armorial 
bearings (cf. Disciaim v, 7); of settling questions 
of precedence in processions or at court; and, in 
process of time, of recording the names and pedi- 
grees of those entitled to armorial bearings: see 
Heralds’ College in f. 

13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 3323 At an herhaud pan asked he, 


* This armed folk, what may [pis] be?’ 13.. Coerde L. 428 He © 


comaunded hastely Herodes for to make cry, And every man 
for to wende Home. 1375 Barsour Bruce xi. 371 Throu-out 
the hoost..gert thai ga Herrodis for till mak ane crye. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Kut.’s 7. 1675 An herowd [v.77. heraud(e, herald] 
on a skaffold made a hoo .. And when he sawh pe pepul of 
noyse al stille Thus schewid he be mighty dukes wille. 
?ax1400 Morte Arth. 3013 An hawrawde hyes be-fore, the 
best of the lordes. ax400-50 Alexander 883 Heraudis 
[Dubl, Harraldes] on he3e hors hendly a-rayed. c¢1465 
Eng. Chron. (1856) 46 He ..sente heroudis to the toun 
[Rouen] and bad thaym yelde it to the kyng of Englond. 
c1489 Caxton Sovnes of Aymon ix, 203 Thus departed the 
herawde from the oost of Charlemagne. 1513 DoucGLas 


Aéneisv v.3 With ane harraldis lowde voce, 1565 in Turner - 


Select. Rec. Oxf. 316 Wyne for the Quenes Haroldes. /éid., 
‘The Quenes harrodes. 1565-73 Coorer /esaurus, Cadu- 
ceator,..an ambassadour or harold sent to intreat of peace. 
1570 Levins Manip. 15/46 An herald for peace, caduceator. 
I Suaks. Hen. V, 1. vii. 59 Take a Trumpet Herald, 
Ride thou vnto the Horsemen on yond hill. 1604 R. Caw- 
preY Zable Alph., Herault, kings messenger, 1656 BLoUNT 
Glossogr., Harold, Heralt or Herald. 1667 Mitron ?. L. 
mu. 518 The sounding Alchymie By Haralds voice explain’d. 
@1674 CLARENDON //ist. Reb. xvi. § 245 His Majesty..sent 
it likewise by Garter, Herauld and King at Armes. 1727-51 
Cuamsers Cycé. s.v., In the army, drums and trumpets have 
succeeded to the function of heralds, being sent by the 
generals on the same errands; and .. enjoying the same 
rights and privileges. 1838 THirLWALL Greece xili, 11.161 A 
herald came to demand an armistice. 1875 Jowretr Plato 
(ed. 2) IIL. 12x Need we hire the herald, or shall I proclaim 
the result? 

b. 1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xvi. 16 Faith..cryde at fii 
dauid! ke doth an Heraude of armes whan [auntrous] 
cometh to iustes. ¢1386 CHaucer Avt.’s 7.159 By here 
Cote Armures and by hir gere The heraudes knewe hem 
best in special. axzqqo Sir Eglam. 1109 At morne when 
day sprange, Gentyl men to haruds thrange. a@x1450 Le 
Morte Arth. 34x Heraudis he dyd go and Ride Another 
turnamente for to Crye. 1485 Caxton Paris § V. (1868) 7 
[He] sente his heraulds .. to announce that the jousts shold 
be halden. c1560 A. Scorr Poems (S.T.S.) ii. 63 The har- 
raldes cryd, ‘ God schaw the rycht,’ Syne bad thame go to- 
gidder. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. I, 1. iii. 6 (Stage dir.) Enter 
King..and others, Then Mowbray in Armor, and Harrold. 
Lbid, 25 Vucket. Enter Hereford, and Harold. 1820 Scorr 
Ivanhoe viii, The Prince. . gave signal to the heralds to pro- 
claim the laws of the tournament. 

c. ¢1384 Cuaucer A. Fame 1. 321 Pursevantes and her- 
auldes That crien ryche folkes laudes.. Had on him throwen 
avesture Whiche that menclepena cote arnfure. @ 1500, S77 
Beues (Pynson) 3453 Euery syde Armes were hanged fayre 
and wyde, Herodes gan the armes escrye. 1530 Patscr. 


456/2 He can blase armes as well as any herault..in Eng- 
lande. 1562 LeicH Arvmorie Pref. (1597) Aij, They .. are 


named ancient Herehaughtes, who haue made distinction be- 
tweene the gentle and the vngentle. 1572 N. Roscarrocke 
Prelim. Verses to Bossewell’s Armorie, Ye perfit skil Of 
. Herehautsart. 1592 Nasue P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 27 a, Buying 

Armes of the Herald, who giues them the Lyon without 
tongue, tayle, or tallents. 1592 Greene Ufst. Courtier in 
Har. Misc,(Mabh.) 11. 217 The herralde to blason their de- 
scente from an old house. 1598 B. Jonson Lv. Man in 
Hum. 1. iii, The first red herring that was broil’d in Adam 
and Eve's kitchen, doe I fetch my pedigree from by the 
Harrots bookes. 1663 Woon Z/e (O. H. S.) I. 480 (Burial 
of Archbp, Juxon) Persons that came to attend the corps, 
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wherof Garter King at armes was one and four more 
heralds, 1687 Drypen Hind. § P. 111. 156 Do you not know 
that for a little coin Heralds can foist a name into the line? 
1766 Enticx London IV. 26 The six heralds are Windsor, 
Chester, Lancaster, York, Richmond, and Somerset, who 
take place according to seniority in office. 1844 DisRAELi 
Coningsby 1v. iv, ‘The heralds they pay to paint their 
carriages. 

+d, Formerly called, with reference to some 
functions of the office, herald of (at) arms. 

1377 [see b]. ¢1435 Torr. Portugal 2465 Harroldys of 
armes cryed on hight, The prynce and that other knyght 
No more juste shall thay. c1s30 Lp. Berners Arth, Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 34 Than was it cried by an haraude of armes, 
y* eche of them should do theyr best. 1556 Chron. Gr. 
friars (Camden) 50 There was made a proclamacyon with 
dyvers harhoddes of armes and pursevanttes in their cote 
armeres. 1569 Nottingham Rec. IV. 134 Gevyn to the 
haret of armes..xxs. 1646 Br, Maxweti Burd. [ssach. in 
Phenix (1708) 11. 296 The Lords of the Council .. sent a 
Gentleman .. with an Herald at Arms, to .. dissolve their 
Meeting. 1727-51 Cuambers Cyc/. s.y., Heralds, or heralds 
at arms. 

te. King herald, Lyon herald: ancient names 
of Garter king-of-arms and Lyon king-of-arms : see 
KING-OF-ARMS. 

[c 1276 in Spelman Gloss. (1664) s.v. Hevaldus, Petrus Rex 
Hyraudorum citra aquam de Trent ex parte boreali. 13... 
Statuta Armorum Stat. Realm (1810) I. 231 E qe nul Roy 
des Haraunz ne Menestrals portent privez armez.] c1460 
J. Russert Bk, Nurture 1035 A herrowd of Armes as 

ret a dygnyte has, Specially kynge harrawd must haue 

principalle place. 1596 Dacrympce tr. Lesdie’s Hist. 
Scot. vu. 140 The King of Scotis .. in haist directes Lyon 
harrat King of armes to the Jnglis King. /did. 142 The 
king..his lettres delyuiris to lyon Harratt, wrytne in verie 
sour and proud wordes, 

f. Heralds’ College, or College of Arms: aroyal 
corporation, founded 1483, consisting of the Earl 
Marshal, kings-of-arms, heralds, and pursuivants, 
exercising jurisdiction in matters armorial, and now 
recording proved pedigrees, and granting armorial 
bearings. Heralds’ Office, the office of this corpora- 
tion. 

1588 Tuynne Let, Ld. Burghley in Animadv. Introd. 91 
The whoole colledge of hereaudes. @1655 in Cotgrave 
Treas. Wit § Lang., Her. 126 He is at the Heralds Office 
yondir. What, Has he purchas’d Arms then? a@166x 
Futter Worthies (1840) I. 153 If it was his assigned and 
not hereditary coat, it will be long enough ere therald’s 
office grant another. 1709 STEELE Yatler No. 11 P 4, Ishall 
give you my Genealogy, as a Kinsman of ours has sent it 
me from the Heralds-Office. 1869 Rocrrs 7st. Gleanings 
I. 32 A parvenu pays the Heralds’ College for a pedigree. 

2. transf. and fig. a. One who proclaims or an- 
nounces the message of another; a messenger, 
envoy. Hence, a frequent title of newspapers, as 
The Morning Herald, Glasgow Herald, etc. 

1377 Lanct. P. P27. B. xvi. 247 Pus haue I [Abraham] ben 
his heraude here and inhelle. 1467 Sir J. Pasron in Paston 
Lett, No. 570 II. 301, I alweys schall be your herault bothe 
her, if sche com hydder, and at home when I kome hom. 
1588 Suaxs. L. L. L. v. ii. 97 Their Herald is a pretty 
knauish Page: That well by heart hath con’d his embas- 
sage. 1615 J. SrerpHEeNS Satyr. Ess. 201 His tongue, the 
Herald of his imagination, isa busie Officer. 1641 J. JackSON 
True Evang. T. 11. 230, I finde our very enemies Prophets 
to foretell, and Heraulds to declare it, for us. 1781 Cowrer 
Charity 136 A herald of God’s love to pagan lands. 1836 
Emerson Nature, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) II. 149 Beauty in 
natureis not ultimate. It is the herald of inward and eternal 
beauty. 

b. A person (or thing) that precedes and an- 
nounces the approach of another; a forerunner, 
precursor, 

1592 SuAks. Rom, § Ful. 1. v. 6 It was the Larke the 
Herauld of the Morne. c¢1600 — Sov. i, Only herauld 
to the gaudy spring. 1759 DitworrH Pofe 76 One of the 
most active heralds to his rising fame. 1802 Worvsw. Jo 
the small Celandine viii, Herald of a mighty band, Of a 
joyous train ensuing. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 197 Karth- 
quakes are often the heralds of volcanic eruptions. 1894 
H. Drummonp Ascent Man 295 The Flower, botanically, is 
the herald of the Fruit. & 

3. One skilled in heraldry ; a heraldist. 

1821 Scorr Kenilw. xii, ‘ With neck reguardant,’ said the 
herald. 1880 WarrEN Book-flates xii. 126 A print-collector, 
an ex-librist, and a herald. 

4. (In full, lerald-moth). Name of one of the 
noctuid moths, Gonofptera libatrix. 

1832 J. Rennie Butter7i. & Moths 82 The Herald. .appears 
in April and end of July. 1843 Duncan in Nat, Libr. XL. 
231 The Herald-moth .. is .. found plentifully in October, 
whence Aurelians have called it the Herald, from an idea 
that its appearance gave indication of the approach of 
winter. 

5. attrib, and Comd., as herald angel, star, etc. ; 
herald-vouched adj. ; herald-crab = heraldic crab ; 
herald-moth: see sense 4; herald-painter (see 
quot. 1688), 

1646 G. Danitet Poems Wks. 1878 I. 45, I neither boast 
nor Skorne, a faire discent, Noble, and Herald-vouched 
Ancient. 167r Mitton P. &. 11. 279 Now the herald lark 
Left his ground-nest, high towering to descry The Morn’s 
approach. 1688 R. HotmEe Armoury ut. 147/2 A Herald 
Painter is such as Paints Coats of Arms on Escochions, 
Shields, Tables, Penons, Standarts, and such like. 1 
Pore Dunc. u. 18 The Queen, to glad her sons, proclaims 
By herald Hawkers, high heroic Games. _ 1753 WHITFIELD 
Hymn, Hark, the herald Angels sing, Glory to the new- 
born King. x77x Gray Corr, N. Nicholls (1843) 127 Jean 
Froissart, son of Thomas, by profession a herald painter. 
1808 Scorr Marm. 1v, xiv, The Herald-bard [Sir David 
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Lyndesay, Lyon-King and poet]. 1850 TENNYSON J Mem. 
xxxvili, The herald melodies of spring. 1878 B. ‘TayLor 
Deukation ww. i, 137 No herald star announced my birth. 

Hence He‘raldess, a female herald. + He'raldet, 
a petty herald. Heraldship, the office or dignity 
of a herald. 

1881 J. M. Ropwett /sa. 98 Zion, heraldess of joy, get 
thee up into a high mountain. 1890 G. A. Smitn /satah 
II. v. 85 The verses from Behold your God, to the end 
of the Prologue are the song of the heraldess. 1625 B. 
Jonson Staple of N. iw. i, Hit. Her grace’s herald? Adm. 
No herald yet, a heraldet. 1613 SELDEN /d/ustr. Drayton's 
Poly-olb. iii, [Woden], being by name president of ways, 
and by his office of heraldship Pacifex, i.e. Peacemaker. 

He'rald, v. Forms: see sb.; also 4-5 hiraude, 
hyraude. [a. OF. herauder, heraulder, hirauder, 
f. heraut, hiraut HERALD sé.} 

1. trans. To proclaim, to announce, as at hand 
or drawing nigh ; to usher 27, introduce. 
¢ 1384 Cuaucer A. Fame 1. 486 His clarioun. . With which 
he wonde is to hiraude [v. 77, herawde, heraude, hyraude} 
Hem that me list preised be. 1605 Suaxs. AZacé. 1, iii. 102 
Wee are sent, ‘lo giue thee from our Royall Master thanks, 
Onely to harrold thee into his sight, Not pay thee. 1631 
R. H. Arraignit. Whole Creature xv. § 3. 261 She must 
be .. Heralded, proclaimed, Trumpetted, as the onely Para- 
gon of her Sexe. 1810 Sournry Kehama vit. v, The Orient 
.. Kindles as it receives the rising ray, And heralding his 
way, Proclaims the presence of the Power divine. 1855 
Loner. Hiaw. ix. 126 And the heron..Heralded the hero's 
coming. 1869 Puitiirs Vesuv. iii. 46 Six months of con- 
tinued earthquakes .. heralded the eruption. 1886 F. W. 
Rosinson Courting Mary Smith 11. 292 The new young 
day which the chimes of Coalsby had heralded in a few 
minutes ago. 

+2. ztr. To act as herald. Obs. vare—°. 

1530 Patscr. 583/1, I herawde, I expresse the offyce of 
an herawde, ye haraude. 

Hence Herralding vd/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xxv. 42 [St John] who chief 
proclaim’st E’en at the outset of thy heralding. .the mystery 
of heaven. 1860 TyNDALL Glac. 1, xxvii. 211 ‘The tempest 
.-I heard its heralding roar in the gullies of the mountains. 

Herald, corrupt form of HARELp. 

Heraldic (hére‘ldik),@, [f. HERALD sé., prob. 
after F. héraldique (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to heraldry. Also fg. 

1772 Warton Life Sir 7, Pofe 199 (T.) Heraldic surcoats 
of arms. 1774 — //ist. Eng. Poetry I. 336 The pompous 
circumstances of which these heraldic narratives consisted, 
and the minute prolixity with which they were displayed. 
1847 Gloss. Heraldry 10 The distinction between the heraldic 
antelope and the natural. 1887 Miss Brappon Like § Un- 
“ike i, Rich in the heraldic history of aristocratic alliances. 

2. Heraldic crab: a Japanese crab, Huenta heral- 
dica, one of the Matade: see quot. 

1863 Woop Wat. Hist, III. 568 The Heraldic Crab, so 
called because the shape of its carapace presents a fanciful 
resemblance to the shield and mantle employed by heraldic 
painters in depicting coat armour. 

Hera‘ldical, a. [f.as prec. +-Av.] = Hurapic, 

1610 Guittim Heraldry i. xvi. (1660) 201 Whose great 
study and travell in this Heraldicall Art, hath .. been suffi- 
ciently manifest. 1814 D’Israert Quarrels Auth. (1867) 
49 High notions of the importance of heraldical studies. 

Hera‘ldically, adv. [f. prec.+-1y2.] Ina 
heraldic manner ; according to the rules of heraldry. 

1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia I. 1. vi. 299 uote, The 
armorial bearings of Scotland, most heraldically displayed. 
1879 J. C. Cox Ch, Derbysh. IV. 236 The church was 
heraldically visited. .by Sir William Dugdale. 

Heraldist (he'raldist). [f. Huraxp sd. +-187.] 
One who is versed in heraldry. 

1814 D’IsraE.i Quarrels Auth. (1867) 492 [The] excesses 
of his pen .. show the insensibility of the mere heraldist to 
the nobler genius of the historian. 1896 Lookseller's Catal., 
The result of..most painstaking labour of the celebrated 
Heraldist and Archeologist. 

+ He-valdize, v. Ods. 
trans. To emblazon. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Quarrel betw. Tower Hill & 
Tyburn, These arms for thee my muse hath heraldized. 
1760 STERNE Serv. IIL, 339 The opportunity. . of raising a for- 
tune, and heraldizing a name. 1784 Mew Spectator IIL. 5/t. 

He'rald-like, a. and adv. Like or after the 
manner of a herald. 
c1470 Henry Wadlace vit. 1653 In Scotland sone he 
cummyn is onon, Bot harrold lyk he sekis his presens. 1625 
K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis 1. ii. 238 A certaine souldier 
..attired Herald-like. 1770 Armstronc A/isc. 11. 179 (Jod.) 
According to nice heraldlike ceremony, the son.. ought to 
take the wall of the father. 

Herraldrist. rare. [f. Heratpry + -1sT: cf. 
symmetrist.| One who is versed in heraldry. 

1875 M. A. Lower Eng. Surnames (ed. 4) 1. v. 89 The 
late celebrated heraldrist, Nicholas John Philipson of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 

Heraldry (heraldri). Forms: see Herap. 
[f. Huraup 56. +-ry: cf. poetry, pedantry.] 

1. The art or science of a herald; now, esp. the 
art or science of blazoning armorial bearings and 
of settling the right of persons to bear arms or cer- 
tain bearings; in connexion with which it deals with 
the tracing and recording of pedigrees, and deciding 
of questions of precedence. 

Canting Heraldry, that which deals with canting arms: 
see Cantinc ffl, a. 5. 

1572 BossEwELL Armorie Ded., Such one was of late 
specially in this kinde of Herehaultry a very fruteful and 
worthy writer, master Gerard Leigh. 1663 GerBier Counsel 


[f. Hera sd, + -1Z8.] 
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E viija, The Antiquity and Origine of Herauldry. a@ 1668 
Denuam Progr. Learn. 183 "Twas no false heraldry when 
Madness drew Her pedigree from those who too much knew. 
1769 Yunius Lett, xii. 49 You may look back..to an illus- 
trious pedigree, in which heraldry has not left a single good 
quality upon record. 1830 Macautay £ss., Byron (1887) 
160 Is poetry, like heraldry, mere matter of arbitrary regu- 
lation? 1872 Ruskin Zagle’s N. § 47 The most brilliant, 
and..most practically effective of the arts—Heraldry. 

fg. 164r ‘Smectymnuus’ Vind. Answ. vi. 88 As for 
the Herauldry in blazoning Aerius for an heretick .. We 
referre to former answeres. a 1652 J. Situ Sed. Disc. iv. 
70 All those discourses which have been written of the soul’s 
heraldry, will not blazon it so well to us as itself will do. 
Ibid. ix. 410 Titles of worldly honour in heaven's heraldry 
are but only ¢étudi nominales. 1823 in Foanna Baillie's 
Collect. Poems 263 Watt, who in heraldry of science ranks 
With those to whom men owe high meed of thanks. 


+b. Heraldic practice or regulation. Ods. 

1602 Suaks, //amz. 1. i. 87 Hamlet .. Did slay this Fortin- 
bras : who by a Seal'd Compact, Well ratified by Law, and 
Heraldrie, Did forfeite (with his life) all those his Lands. 

+e. Heraldic title, rank, or precedence. Hence, 

‘An old and obsolete abuse of buying and selling 
precedence in the paper of causes for hearing’ 
(Wharton's Law Lex. 1883). Obs. 

1601 Suaxs. Ad's Well u. iii, 280 You are more sawcie 
with Lordes and honorable personages, then the Commission 
of your birth and vertue giues you Heraldry. a1734 Nortu 
Lives J. 435 Nothing sat heavier upon his spirits than a 
great arrear of business..for he knew well that from thence 
there sprang up a trade in the register’s office, called 
heraldry, that is, buying and selling precedence in the paper 
of causes. 

2. A heraldic emblazonment or device ; a collec- 
tion of heraldic devices; armorial bearings; heraldic 
symbolism. Also fig. 

1593 Suaxs, Lucy. 64 ‘This Herauldry in Lucrece face was 
seene, Argued by Beauties red and Vertues white. 1602 
— Ham. i. ii. 478 Pyrrhus.. Hath now this dread and 
blacke Complexion smear’d With Heraldry more dismall. 
€1708 Swirt Baucis § Philemon 93 The ballads .. high in 
order plac’d, describe The heraldry of ev'ry tribe. 1795 
SournEy Joax of Arc vit. 37 Known by the buckler’s 
blazon'd heraldry, Salisbury lay dead. 1870 F. R. Witson 
Ch. Lindisf. 76 A series of panels filled alternately with 
heraldry and figures, 1889 Certury Mag. Dec. 237/2 Nature 
soon covers the work of man in wood or stone with a carpet 
of moss and her own heraldry of lichens. 

3. The office of herald or official messenger. 

1594 Hooker Zecl. Pol. 1. xv. §1 The law of Heraldry in 
war is positive. 1834 Lytton Pilger. Rhine xix, Fulfilling 
the heraldry of God, to each Star he appointed the duty 
and the charge. 1835 — Réenzé ut. i, I trust my next 
heraldry will be to a more friendly court, 

4. The action of announcing and ushering in 
with pomp and ceremony ; heraldic pomp. 

1630 Mitton Circumcision 10 He who with all Heaven’s 
heraldry whilere Entered the world, now bleeds to give us 
ease, 1800 CoterincE Christabel 1, He would proclaim it 
far and wide, With trump and solemn heraldry. 1840 Mitt 
Diss, § Disc. (1875) 1. 427 A writer .. announced, with all 
the pomp and heraldry of triumphant genius, a discovery. 

+ Heraldy. Obs. [f. Huranp sd. + -y. With 
quots. 1390, 1747 cf. OF. heraudie cassock, long 
cloak.] =Hrrabpry J, 2. 

1390 Gower Conf. I, 173 (Fairf. MS.) Yet wole he [detrac- 
tion] iangle noght forthi, As he which hath the heraldie Of 
hem that usen for tolye. 1615 J. Srepnens Satyr. Ess. 355 
He hath Heraldy enough to place every man by his Armes. 
1651 CLEVELAND Poems 5 She Makes pearl and planets 
humble herauldy. 1738 Stuart in Phil. Trans. XL. 51 
Red, expressed by the lines thus |||] as in Heraldy. 1747 
W. Horsey Yool No. 73 ? 7 With his Bib under his Chin, 
his motly Coat, like a Heraldy on his Shoulders. 

Heralt, obs. form of Hrraxp sé, 

Herand(e, obs. forms of ERRAND. 

Herapathite (herapapoit). Chem. [f. Hera- 
path, an English analyst (1795-1868).] lodo-sul- 
phate of quinine in its crystalline form. 

1865-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 11.149. _ 1875 H. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 6x Crystals of Herapathite separate, in the 
form of right-angled quadrate rhombic leaves. 1886 2xcyci. 
Brit. XX. 185 Herapathite .. possesses optice! properties 
similar to those of tourmaline. 

Heraud, -aught, -ault, -aut, etc., obs. ff. 
HERALD, etc. 

Herb (hob), sd. Forms: 3-6 erbe, 3-7 herbe, 
4 eerbe, 6 earbe, heerb, Sc, hairb, 6-7 hearbe, 
6- herb ; also 5-6 yerbe, y dal. yerb, yarb, yirb. 
[In ME. usually evde, a. OF. erde (11th c, in Littré), 
mod.F. herbe (= It. erba, Sp. yerba, Pg. herva):— 
L. herba grass, green crops, herbage, herb. In OF. 
and ME. occasionally spelt with 4 after Lat.; re- 
gularly so since ¢1475, but the 2 was mute until 
the 19th c., and is still so treated by many: see H 
(the letter).] 

1. A plant of which the stem does not become 
woody and persistent (as in a shrub or a tree), but 
remains more or less soft and succulent, and dies 
down to the ground (or entirely) after flowering. 

c12z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1, 221/41 Of treon and herbes, pikke 

-. bi-set in eche side. ¢1385 Cuaucer L. G, W. Prol. 109 
To speke of gomme or erbe or tre. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) I. 257 Hilles and woodes .. habundante in yerbes 
and pastures and mony wilde bestes. 1526 Tinpate AZatt. 
xiil, 32 When it is growne it is the greatest amonge yerbes. 
a Ki Donne Efigr. (1652) 92 An Hearb thou [Tobacco] 
art, but useless. 1647 CLareNDoN Hist. Reb. ut. § 64 Strew- 
ing Flowers and Herbs in the ways as they pass’d. 1880 
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Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 3. 50 Herbs are plants in which the 
stem does not become woody and persistent, but dies annually 
or after flowering, down to the ground. 

2. sfec. Applied to plants of which the leaves, or 
stem and leaves, are used for food or medicine, or 


in some way for their scent or flavour. 

c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 18/598 A fair herbe, bat men cleopez 
letuse..In hire mouth heo pulte parofa lef. c¢ 1380 Wycir 
Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 28 Erbis of vertue pat growen in hem. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. & T. 246 And herbes [v.~ 
erbis] koude I telle eek many oon As Egremoyne Valerian 
and lunarie And other swiche if that me liste tarie. c¢1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvi. 371 He toke an erbe, and 
robbed Charlemagnes noose & his lippes wyth it. 1577 B. 
Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 38 b, Flaxe and Hempe 
.-be not to be received in the number of Corne nor Pulse, 
Fodder nor Hearbes. 1633 G. Hersert Temple, Sunday vi, 
Those Who want herbs for their wound. 1725 Watrs Logic 
I, vi. § 3 If the leaves are of chief use to us, we call them 
herbs; as sage, mint, thyme. 1802 JZed. Frn/. VIII. 530 
Fumigations with aromatic substances, woods, herbs, and 
resins. 1839 E. D. CLarKE Trav. Russia 55/1 Broth, made 
with fish and wild herbs. 

3. collect: Herbage. Also fig. (quot. 1677). 

1382 Wycuir /ed, vi. 7 The erthe drynkynge reyn .. and 
bryngynge forth couenable eerbe. 1535 CoverDALE Ps. 
xxxvi[i]. 2 Cut downe like y® grasse, and .. wythered euen 
as y® grene herbe. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1v. 208 Rich 
men, .are deservedly stiled the Herbe of Drones, which they 
devour. 1725 Pore Odyss. v. 597 On the flow’ry herb .. he 
lay. 1850 Tennyson /u Jem. xcv, Underfoot the herb 
was dry. 

4. The leafy part of a (herbaceous) plant; esp. 
as distinct from the root. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius? Voy. Ancbass. 314 'The herb 
and seed of Werme, 1799 Med. Frn/. 1. 26 ‘The herb and 
flowers of the arnica are. .most conveniently given in simple 
infusion. i 

+b. Ln the herb: green, not yet ripe. Ods. (Cf. 
in the blade, in leaf; F. ex herbe). 

1652 SparkE Prim. Devot. (1663) 365 Since our haruest is 
but in the hearb. 

+5. =HeErza, q.v. Obs. 

6. General Combs., as herb-bed, -eater, -flower, 
-garden, -gatherer, -juice, -locust, -market, -plot, 
-seller, etc. ; herb-eating, -like adjs. 

1858 GLenNy Gard. Every-day Bk. 78/2 You get fine 
healthy young plants..to form a good *herb-bed. c¢1515 
Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy Soc.) 5 Patrycke peuysshe *heerb- 
eter. 1651-3 Jer. Taytor Serm. for Year u. x. (R.), His 
little garden made for .. the feasting of a few Pythagorean 
herb-eaters, 1726 Swirr Jt cannot rain, etc. Wks. 1755 III. 
1. 135 The new sect of herb-eaters [vegetarians]. 1731 
Arsutunot Adiments 215 *Herb-eating Animals. 1583 
SranyHurst ne7s 1. (Arb.) 40 Senting delicat *herbflowrs. 
1535 CovERDALE 1 Kings xxi. 2 Geue me thy vynyarde, 
I wyll make me an *herbgarden therof. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 34/11 *Herbe-garth, herbarium, olearium. 1552 
Hutoret, *Herbe gatherer, herdarius. 1885 Turr Old Lond. 
Cries 32 The simplers, or herb-gatherers .. supplied the 
herb-shops in Covent Garden. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. xxvi. 
351 Flowers .. of a greene or *herbelike colour. 1658 
Rowtanp Mou/fet’s Theat. Ins. 997 Either the Bruchus, or 
the little *Herb-locust, Grashopper, or Kricket. 1552 
Hutoret, *Herbe market, lachanopolium, 1715 Lxonl 
Palladio's Archit. (1742) Il. 82 The Herb-Market, now 
called Montanara, 1611 Fiorio, Herbaio..an *hearbe-plot 
where hearbes grow. 1530 PatsGr. 230/2 *Herbe sellar, 
1782 S. Pecce Cur. Misc. 45 At Coronations the ground is 
strewed with flowers by a person..called the *Herbstrewer. 

7. Special Combs.: +herb-bane, name invented 
by Parkinson for the parasitic genus Orobanche or 
broom-rape ; herb beer, a beverage prepared from 
herbs ; herb-tea, herb-water, a medicinal infu- 
sion of herbs. See also HERB-MAN, -WIFE, -WOMAN. 

1640 Parkinson 7%eat. Bot. 1362 Ovobanche.. Kill herbe 
or *herbe bane. 1891 Daily News 28 Nov. 5/5 ‘The pro- 
prietor insists that his *herb beer is .. a medicine .. In the 
end ‘herb beer’ was declared to be a refreshment. 1744 
BrerkELry Sivzs § 75 When .. *herb-teas shall be found to 
have little .. effect. 184x Emerson Lect., Conservative 
Wks, (Bohn) II. 274 Swallowing pills and herb-tea. 1886 
Mrs. Huncerrorp Lady Branksmere 11, xxxiil. 230, I hope 
.-you took the *herb-water I prescribed. 

b. Invarious names of plants, as herb St. Bar- 
bara (t+ herb St. Barbe, herb Barbara), a name for 
Winter-cress, Barbarea; herb carpenter, Prun- 
ella vulgaris =Carpenter’s herb (CARPENTER sb. 5) 
(Britten & Holl.); herb of the cross, a name for 
Vervain, Verbena officinalis (see quot.); + herb 
fluellin = FLUELLIN ; herb frankincense, an aro- 
matic umbelliferous plant, Laserpitium latifolium 
(Miller Plant-n.) ; herb of friendship, a species 
of Stonecrop, Sedum Anacampseros (Miller) ; 
herb Gerard, Goutweed, “vopodium Podagraria; 
herb-Henry [med.L. malus Henricus, Ger. bdser 
fleinrich], Dog’s Mercury ; + herb impious [tr. 
L. herba impia], old name of Lilago germanica 
(see quot.) ; herb-lily, a florist’s name for plants 
of the genus Alstremeria (N.O. Amaryllidacex), 
natives ofSouthAmerica; herb-Louisa, the Lemon- 
scented Verbena, Aloysta citriodora (Miller); herb 
Margaret, ‘the daisy, Bellis perennis’ (Prior) ; 
herb of St. Martin, Sawvagesia erecta, a native 
of tropical America and the West Indies; herb 
Mary, St. Mary’s herb = CosrmMary; +herb 
paralysy, an old name for the cowslip ; + herb 
Peter, ‘the cowslip, from its resemblance to St. 
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Peter’s badge, a bunch of keys’ (Prior) ; herb-royal 
[F. herbe royale] southernwood; herb Sophia, a 
name for Stsymbrium Sophia ; + herb terrible, an 
oldname for the shrub Daphne Tartonraira; therb 
of vine, an old name for Squinancywort, Asferula 
cynanchica; +herb William, a name for Bishop’s- 
weed, Ammit majus; + herb willow, name given 
by Turner to the Yellow Loosestrife (ZLysimachia 
vulgaris); extended by Gerarde to the Purple 
Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria), and various 
species of Willow-herb (Z#z/obéum). See also 
Herb Axon, H. Bennet, 7. Brow, A. CHRIstTO- 
PHER, “7. Fivevear, 47. Git, 4. Mastic, ZH. 
Patience, 4. of REPENTANCE, /7. SQUINANTIC, /7. 
Treroi, 4. Trinity, 4. TRUELOVE, “7. Two- 
PENCE, under ALOE, etc. ; also HERB-GRACE, HERB 
Ive, Hers Joun, Hers Paris, HERB Roper. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens v. \xi. 626 *Herbe S. Barbe is a good 
herbe for salade. 1597 GerarvE Herbal u. viii. § 5. 188 
Winter Cresses, or herbe Saint Barbara. 1889 THIsELTON 
Dyer Folklore Pl. xix. 259 In Brittany, vervain is popularly 
termed the ‘*herb of the cross.’ Na Lyre Dodoens 1. 
xvii. 26 Paules Betony, *Herbe Fluellyn, or Speedewell. 
1678 LirtLeton Lat. Dict., *Herb-frankincense, Libanotis. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. cix. 300 Now called Herba Gerardi 
..that is to say, *Herbe Gerarde. 1640 Parkinson 7 Heat. 
Bot. 943 Wee in English Goutewort or herbe Gerard after 
the Brabanders, and of some in our Land Aisweede, or Axe- 
weede, 1827 T. Forster Encycl. Nat. Phen. ror Herb 
Gerard..so called from St. Gerard, who is celebrated April 
23d, and who used to be invoked against the gout. 1607 Top- 
sELL Fours. Beasts (1658) 60 Black Hellebore, Aconitum, 
or Wolf-bane .. *herb Henry, and others. 1597 GERARDE 
Herbal u. cxcyv. § g. 518 Those flowers .. that come after 
growe higher, as children seeking to..ouertop their parents 
. for which cause it hath beene called Herba Jmpia, that 
is, the Wicked Herbe, or *Herbe Impious. 1866 77eas. 
Bot. 1026/1 Slauvagesia] erecta, the *Herb of St. Martin. : 
has been used in Brazil for complaints in the eyes, in Peru” 
for disorders of the bowels, and in the West Indies as a 
diuretic, 1882 J. Smiru Dict. Econ. Plants, Herb of St. 
Martin .. Its leaves are .. eaten as spinach. 1607 TopsELt 
Four, Beasts (1658) 68 The priest. .put thereunto frankin- 
cense,*herbmary, and fire. 1516 Grete Herbad/ccxii, *Herbe 
paralysy that some call artetyke .. is, principally good for 
palsy artetyke and gowty folke. 1552 CopLanp Bh. Prop. 
ferbes, Cristofer female .. hath leues. lyke *Herbe Peter, 
but they be nat in allso whyte. 1597 Gerarpe Herbal 
(1633) Suppl., Herbe Peter, Cowslip. 1530 Patscr. 230/2 
*Herbe royall. 1597 Grrarpe Herbal u. cxxxiii. § 1. 408 
*Herbe terrible is a small shrub two or three cubits high. 
1668 Witkins Real Char. 112 Smooth hard dry leaves} 
bearing a blew flower like that of Scabious .. Herb terrible, 
1529 Grete Herball ccx, *Herbe or grasse of vyne is other- 
wise called herbe squynantyke. 1597 GERARDE //erbal (1633) 
1037. Of some, *Herbe-William, Bull-wort, and Bishops- 
weed. 1614 Marxuam Cheap Husb. 1. Ameos, Comin royal, 
is a Herb of some called Bulwort, Bishops-weed, or Herb- 
william. 1548 TurNER Names of Herbes E ij, Lysimachia 
is of two sortes. The one.. hatha yealowe floure..it may be 
called in englishe..*herbe Pee: 1601 HoLiLanp Pliny II, 
268 Herb Willow giueth the hair of the head a yellow colour. 

Herb, v. vare. [f. prec.] a. Zo herb it: to 
crop herbage, to graze. b. zztr. To gather herbs. 

1660 Howe tt Parly of Beasts 113, I [a boar] am going to 
herb it among that tuft of Trees. 1884 /arfer's Mag. Oct. 
788/2 Been herbin’ again? 

|| Herba. Obs. Also 6 yerua, [Ital. herba, 
Pg. herva grass. Called panni d’herba by the 
Venetian merchant Cesare Federici in 1563.] A 
sort of grass-cloth imported formerly from India, 

185 R. Fircu in Hakluyt Voy. Il. 389 In this place 
[Orixa] is..great store of cloth which is made of grasse, 
which they call Yerua, it is like a silke. a@169z Sir H. 
Pottexren Disc. Trade (1697) 98 Muslins, Persian Silks, 
Herba Taffaties, Herba Longees, Japan Ware. 1701 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3737/4 Stuffs mixed with Silk or Herba. 1727 
A. Hamitton New Acc. EL, Ind, 1. 397 Of Herba (a Sort 
of tough Grass) they make Ginghams, Pinascos, and several 
other goods for exportation. 1813 MiLBurN Orient. Comme. 
II. 221 Piece-goods form the staple commodity of Bengal.. 
The following are the kinds imported..with the number of 
pieces allotted to a ton .. Herba Taffaties 800. 

Herbaceous (horbé'*fas), a. [f. L. herdace-us 
grassy, f. herba HERB: see-ackous. Cf. F. herbacé 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.),] ; 

1. Of the nature of a herb. a, Applied to plants 
which do not develop wood in the stem or branches, 
but die down every year, after flowering (opp. to 
arborescent) ; also to the soft succulent stems of 
such plants (opp. to /zgneous). 

1646 Sir T. Brownr Pseud. Ep, u. vi. 97 Ginger is the root 
of neither tree nor shrub, but of an herbaceous plant. 1758 
Borvase Nat. Hist. Cornwall 254 The Alcyonium is of a 
middle nature betwixt the herbaceous and horny sub- 
marines. 7794 “Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxv. 347 The stem 
is simple, herbaceous, and procumbent. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. ix. (1878) 245 Two plants, one being wood 
and the other herbaceous. 1887 Pald Mali G. 6 Novy. 13/2 
Horticulturists generally apply the term herbaceous in a 
more limited sense—that is, to those plants which die down 
annually, as the peony and Michaelmas daisy. ; 

b. Of the texture and colour of an ordinary leaf; 


applied esp. to green flowers or floral organs. 

1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot. xv. 168 The flowers [of 
Lady's Mantle] .. having no corolla .. are only green, or 
what botanists call herbaceous. 1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 
307 Polygonez..sepals 3-6, petaloid or herbaceous. 

2. Composed of or containing herbs. Ods. rare. 

1725 Bravery Ham. Dict. s.v. Sallet, One of the most 
agreeable of all the boil’d Herbaceous dishes. 
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+3. Feeding on herbs, herbivorous. Ods. rare. 

1713 Deruam Phys.-Theol, wv. xi. (1786) I. 257 The her- 
baceous eaters, for instance, are many, and devour much. 
Ibid. \J.), Their teeth are fitted to their food .. the herbaceous 
to gathering and comminution of vegetables. 

Hence Herba‘ceously adv., in a herbaceous 
manner ; in quot., With a flavouring of herbs. 

1887 Ruskin Preterita II. iv, 112 To have caught a chub 
in the Avon, and learned how to cook it spicily and her- 
baceously ., would have been a better result. 

Herbagage, -gerie, -ry, var. HARBERGAGE, 
-GERY, Obs. 

Herbage (ha-tbédz). Also 4-6 erbage, 5-6 
(sense 3) arbage. [a. F. herbage, earlier erbage 
(12th c. in Littré), ad. med.L. herbaticum ‘herba 
in pratis succisa’, f. Aerda HERB: see -AGE.] 

1. Herbs collectively; herbaceous growth or vege- 
tation; usually applied to grass and other low- 
growing plants covering a large extent of ground, 
esp. as used for pasture. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 326 She..let her wimpel falle Nigh 
to the wel upon therbage. 1419 Surtees Misc. (1888) 14 
The whilke sall kytte the herbage that grewys apon the 
mote. 1555 Even Decades 188 To renewe the herbage for 
kyne and other beastes. 1651 Hoppers Leviath. 1. xiv. 68 
He that selleth Land, is understood to transferre the Herb- 
age, and whatsoever growes upon it. 1727 A. HAMILTON 
New Acc. E. Ind. V1. xxxiii. 11 A pretty good Garden, that 
furnishes the Governor's Table with Herbage and Fruits. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vi. (1879) 118 From a coarse herb- 
age we passed on to a carpet of fine green verdure. 1856 
Sir B. Bropie Psychol. Ing. 1. i. 4 Steep and lofty chalk 
hills, covered by a scanty herbage. 

+b. Cookery. ? Herbs for garnishing a dish. Ods. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. (1559) I1. 402/2 Brawne and mustarde 
.. Pyke in erbage. 

2. The green succulent parts of herbaceous plants; 
the stem and leaves: =HERB 4. 

tjor GREW Cosmo, Sacra tv. vii. (R.), Which compre- 
hended, with the herbage of plants, their roots, and fruits. 
1830 Linney Wat. Syst. Bot. 17 A wholesome food ; such 
as..the herbage of the Water-cress, the cabbage [etc.]. 1872 
Ouiver Elem, Bot. u. 212 The herbage of Boraginez is 
often very coarse and hispid. 

3. Law. The natural herbage or pasture of any 
land as a species of property distinct from the land 
itself; hence ‘a liberty that a man hath to feede 
his catell in another mans ground, as in the forest.’ 
(Cowell /nterpr. 1607.) 

€1450 in, Arnolde Chron. (1811) 180 Graunts made .. of 
estate of enheritaunce terme off lyf or terme of yeres or att 
wylle, of ony herbage or pannage. 1490 Plampton Corr. 
(Camden) 94 Sir, afor the arbage, dout yt not ; for sir Henry 
Wentforth, nor yet none other, can have it. 1535 Act 27 
fen. VIIT, c. 6 § 5 Tharbage of which parke..is common to 
the tenauntes, and inhabitantes of the towneshippes nexte 
adioynynge. 1611 Corcr., Droict a’herbage, herbage ; or 
the libertie some haue to graze their cattell in other men’s 
woods. 1647 Hawarp Crown Rev, 46 The Herbage and 
Pannage: Fee 11. 0.0. 1778 Phil. Surv. S. red. 307 Herbage 
would have acted as a premium upon tillage, by beinga tax 
upon pasturage, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 302 The 
herbage or vesture of land may be granted by copy. Ina 
modern case it was resolved, that a person might hold the 
prima tonsura of land by copy, while another might have 
the soil, and every other beneficial enjoyment of it, as 
freehold. 

4. attrib., as herbage crop, plant. 

1826 Loupon Zucycl, Agric. (1831) Gloss. 1244 Herbage 
plants, forage plants, such as clover and other plants culti- 
vated chiefly for the herb, to be used either green or made 
into hay, 1875 Witson & Tuornton in Excycl. Brit. I. 
370/2 Herbage and forage crops .. grown expressly for the 
sake of the cattle food yielded by their leaves and stems. 

Hence He‘rbaged a., covered or overgrown with 
herbage ; + He‘rbager, an animal that feeds on 
herbage; +Herbagious a. [=F. herbageux 
(Cotgr.)], abounding in herbage. 

1727-46 THOMSON Summer 475 Or stream full-flowing, 
that his swelling sides Laves, as he floats along the herbaged 
brink. 1863 Pilgrim. Prairies I, 265 In the more thickly 
herbaged bottoms. 15399 Nasur Lezten Stuffe 25 What 
an aduantageable creature shee [the cow] is beyonde all the 
foure footed rablement of herbagers and grasse champers. 
16: 2 Lirxcow 7rav. 506 Now having seene .. Herbagious 
fields. 

Herbal (hd-1bal), sd. [perh. repr. a med. or 
early mod.L. *herbale or *herbalis (sc. liber), f. her- 
balis adj. (see next); cf. med.L. zominale name- 
book, manuale hand-book, also diurnal, mtssal, 
ordinal, ritual, etc., as names of books.] 

1. A book containing the names and descriptions 
of herbs, or of plants in general, with their proper- 
ties and virtues; a treatise on plants. Ods. exc. 7st. 

1516 (¢it/e) The Grete Herbal. 55x Turner (¢it/e) A 
new Herball; wherin are conteyned the names of Herbes in 
Greke, I.atin, Englysh, Duch, Frenche, and in the Potecaries 
and Herbaries Latin. _ 1578 Lyte Dodoens Ded., Hauing 
newly translated into English this Herball or Historie of 
Plantes. 1599 H. Butres Dyets drie Dinner F iij, Two 
kinds of Sage, not named in our Herbals. 1628 Ams. 
Barber-Surg. Lond. (1890) 540 To George Peren, Barber- 
Surgeon, my yearball knowne by the name of Gerard's 
yearball. 1799 Med. ¥rnl. 1.211 Herbarium Mauritianum. 
—‘ The Mauritian Herbal’: by P. R. Willemet..The herbal 
before us is the fruit of a journey to India. 1862 WricuT 
Bacon's Ess. Pref. 23 Consulting the old herbals of Lyte, 
Gerarde, and Parkinson. : 

+2. A collection of herbs or plants; esf. a col- 
lection of botanical specimens ; = HERBARIUM 1. 
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1580 Hottysann Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn Herbier, an 
Herball. 1594 Prat Yewedl-ho. u. 33 He may .. lay it 
being drie in his herball. 1665 Perrys Diary 5 Nov., 
Leaves.,of several plants, kept dry ; which preserve colour, 
however, and look very finely, better than any herball. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 455 P 2 To collect in voluminous Herbals 
all the several Leaves of some one Tree. 1847 EMERSON 
Poems (1857) 171 Who saw what ferns and palms were pressed 
.-In the safe herbal of the coal? 

+b. (See quot.) szonce-use. 

1606 Carman Gentl. Usher Plays 1873 I. 278 These 
verdant herbals cleeped Broome Do pierce and enter euerie 
Ladies roome. 

Herbal (harbal), a. [f. L. herdal-7s (in med.L.): 
cf. obs. F. herbal (opposed to mzneral) Godef.] 

1. Belonging to, consisting of, or made from herbs. 

1612 tr. Benvenuto's Passenger (N.), Calling of meto that 
herball dinner and leane repast. 1766 G. CANNING A n#i- 
Lucretius 1. 267 All the herbal fragrance of the Field. 
1895 Westm. Gaz. 4 Sept. 5/1 A specific herbal remedy for 
the treatment of this disease. 

+ 2. Of the nature of a herb, herbaceous. Ods. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracers 28 The least of herbal Plants, 
which arise unto such a proportion. 

+ Herbalism. Oés. rare. [f. as next +-18M.] 
The science of herbs or plants; botany. 

1664 Power £.f. Philos. 47 The old quarrel in Herbalism, 
which is the least of Seeds. 1716 M. Davirs Athen. Brit, 
Ill. Orig. Physick 46 ‘Those Pieces of Herbalism and 
Tillage, writ by Cato, Varro, Columella. 

Herbalist (hod-1balist), [f. Hepa sé. (or its 
source) + -IST.] 

1. One versed in the knowledge of herbs or plants ; 
a collector of or writer on plants; a botanist. Now 
used of the early botanical writers. 

1594 Dre Diary (Camden) 50 Mt Gherardt, the chirurgeon 
and herbalist. x160x CorNnwaAttyes Zss. 11. lii. (1631) 331, I 
am no herbalist, not curious about flowers and weeds. 1672 
Mede's Wks, Life 5 He was a curious Florist, an accurate 
Herbalist, thoroughly vers’d in the Book of Nature. 1758 
Bortase Nat, Hist. Cornwall 233 It is the Eryngium 
marinune of Herbalists. 1840 E. Newman Brit. /erns 
(1844) 291 We learn from the herbalists that this plant was 
much in vogue as a medicine. 

2. A dealer in medicinal herbs or simples; one 
who prepares or administers herbal remedies. 

1592 GREENE Ufst. Courtier in Harl. Misc, (Malh.) II. 
218, I thought them to be some herbalistes, or some apothe- 
caries. 1611 FLorio, Herdaio, a Simpler, an Herbalist. 
1814 Scott Wav. Ixv, He left an old man, a herbalist, who 
was supposed to understand a little of medicine, to attend 
Waverley. 1851 //lustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 197 These 
bunches are afterwards hung up in the herbalists’ shops. 

He'rbalize, v. arch. [f. as prec, + -1zn.] 
intr. To collect (medicinal) herbs. Hence Her- 
balizing v0/. sb, and Api. a. 

1695 S1BBaLD A 2fobiog. (1834) 131, I went and herbalized 
in the downes and woods with the gardner of the medicine 
garden. 1767 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 89/1 At the herbalizing 
feast of the company of apothecaries Mr. Latham recom- 
mended the Lamium Album or white nettle to the notice of 
his brethren. 1769 Liloyd’s Evening Post 12-14 July 45 
Yesterday the Apothecaries Company held their Herbaliz- 
ing feast, at the Assembly-house on Blackheath, 1801 
CuarortTe Smitu Solit, Wand, 11. 93 Of the fruits of her 
herbalizing. 1835 Gent/. Mag. July 3 The Briseis of the 
tent, with her handmaids, was sent to herbalize on the banks 
of the river for some fresh and cooling diaphoretic. 

Herbar(e, obs. var. ARBOUR: see HERBER. 

1590 SPENSER /, Q, 11. ix. 46 The roofe hereof was arched 
over head, And deckt with flowers and herbars daintily. 

+ Herbarrian. Ods. [f. L. herbaria (sc. ars) 
botany, or herdarz-us botanist +-AN.] One skilled 
in the knowledge of herbs, a herbalist. 

1577 Harrison L2gland 1m. ii. (1878) u. 14 As Pena the 
French herbarian hath also noted in the verie end of his 
herball. 1578 Lyte Dodoens Ded., This Herball .. by the 
trauayle of sundry skylfull Herbarians into diuers other 
languages translated. 1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 82 A 
little pulse or grayne, called of the Herbarians Faseoli. 

+Herbarism. Oés. [f.asnext+-18M.] The 
knowledge of herbs ; = HERBALISM. 

1597 GEeRARDE Herbal 1. xxiv. § 6 (1633) 35 Curious in 
herbarisme. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 204 The pro- 
fessers of Herbarisme or Herbarists there, 1834 SouTHEY 
Doctor I, 240 The very pith and marrow of herbarism. 

+ Herbarist. Ods. Also 6-7 herberist. See 
also HERBORIST. iE L. herbaria HERBARY, botany 

+-18T.] One skilled in herbs ; a herbalist. 

1577 Harrison England u. xx. (1878) 1% 329 Carolus 
Clusius, the noble herbarist. 1613 Purcuas Prlerimage 
(1614) 505 Gerard, with other Herbarists. 1640 (t7t/e) 
Theatrum Botanicum;: The Theater of Plants, .. by John 
Parkinson Apothecarye of London, and the Kings Herbarist. 
1713 Deruam Phys.-Theol, x. i. 454 Their seed hath been 
discovered by the industry of the ingenious Herbarist, Mr, 
Sam. Doody. 1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. viii. 77 The 
science which distinguishes the true botanist from the mere 


herbarist or nomenclator. 

Herbarium (haibéeridm). [Late L. (Cassio- 
dorus ¢ 550): the neuter of an ad)j., f. Aerda HERB, 
which gave also herbdrius botanist, herbaria (sc. 
ars) botany, both in Pliny, See -aRtuM.] A col- 
lection of dried plants systematically arranged; a 
hortus siccus. Also, a book or case contrived for 
keeping such a collection; the room or building in 
which it is kept. 

[1700-19 Tournerort Jnstit. vei Herb. 1, 671 Herbarium 
sive Hortum siccum appellant collectionem plantarum 
exsiccatarum qua in codicibus vel capsis asservantur, 1751 
Linnzus Philos. Botan., Herbarium prestat omni iconi, 








HERBERIE. 


necessarium omni Botanico.] 1776 WitHERING Brit. Plants 
(1796) I. 35 An Approved Method of Preparing Plants for 
an Herbarium. 1794 Martyn Roxssean's Bot. viii. 77 A 
hortus siccus, or herbarium, by which Latin terms we call 
a collection of dried plants. 1863 BerKeLey Brit. Mosses 
x. 41 No plants are so easy to prepare for the herbarium as 
Mosses. 

Jig. 1870 LoweLL Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 333 
Relegated to that herbarium of Billingsgate gathered by 
the elder Disraeli. 1883 Mrs. Hotmpen tr. Presseseé’s 
Study Orig, 321 Language is a tissue of metaphors .. an 
herbarium in which the plants are withered. 

He'rbarize, v. arch. [f.as HERBARIST + -IZE: 
cf. botantze.] =HERBALIZE, HERBORIZE, Hence 
He'rbarizing, Herbariza‘tion. 

1670 Lex Talionis 24 Having a laudable Custom once a 
Year. .to goa Herbarizing. 1734 J. Soame Anal, Hampstead 
Water 27 (R.) The Apothecaries’ Company yery seldom miss 
coming to Hampstead every spring, and here have their 
herbarizing feast. 1768 Mitter Gard. Dict.(ed.8), Herbarize, 
to go abroad in the fields in quest of different or new herbs 
or plants. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. vi. 60 To enable 
you, after some months herbarization, to render the air, port, 
or habit of each plant familiar to you. 1845 A. WHITE in 
Life Fas. Hamilton (1870) 257 Excuse the familiarity of one 
who has herbarized. 

Herbarwe, -barow, etc., obs. ff. Harpour. 

Herbary (ha-sbari), sd. [Strictly, three different 
words: ad. L. herbarius botanist, herbalist ; herda- 
rium, in late L. sense ‘ collection of dried plants’, 
F. herbier, and med.L. sense, ‘collection of living 
herbs, place where herbs abound’, OF. erdbzer ; L. 
herbaria (OF. herberie, erberte 13th c. in Godef.) 
botany. See HERBARIUM. ] 

I. +1. One'skilled in herbs, a herbalist. Ods. 

1548 TurNER Names of Herbes 1 The commune names 
that Herbaries and Apotecaries use. 1565-73 CoorER 
Thesaurus, Cucumis sitluestris, .. called of harbaries 
Asininus. 18368 Turner Herbal i. 80 The Herbaries of 
oure time saye that they are hote and dry. 

II. 2. A collection of dried plants, a herbarium. 

1591 Percivat, Sf. Dict., Erbolario, an herbarie, her- 
barium. 1810 E. D. Crarke Trav. Russia (1839) 68/1 
Books filled with plants for our herbary. 

3. A place where herbs are grown; a garden of 
herbs or vegetables. 

1634 Jackson Creed vit. Christ's Answ. § 87 Wks. VI. 
478 The sweetest flowers that grow either in the prophetical 
or evangelical herbary. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
xxviii. (1840) II. 413 2ofe, An Herbary, for furnishing do- 
mestic medicines, always made a part of our ancient gardens. 
1796 C. MarsHat Garden. iii. (1813) 41 Let not pot herbs 
be forgot, but provide a general herbary in that part of the 
garden which is most contiguous to the kitchen. 

4. A treatise on herbs; a herbal. (07ce-use.) 

1897 Dowpren Fr, Lit, 1. iii. 4o The earliest versified 
Bestiary, which is also a Volucrary, a Herbary, and a 
Lapidary. 

III. +5. The science of herbs; botany. vare. 

1627 Hakewitt Aol. ut. viii. § t (1630) 246 The two 
legges of Physicke are Anatomie and Herbarie. 

+ He'rbary, a. Obs. [ad. L. herbaria (ars) : 
see HERBARIUM.] Relating to herbs; botanical. 
LTerbary art, botany. 

1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden To Rdr., This Herbary 
Art hath since groaned under the defects of many unworthy 
Authors, 

Herbegage, -gery, -ger(e. -geour: see 
HARBERGAGE, -GERY, HARBINGER. 

Herbegi, obs. or erron. f. herbert, HARBOURY. 

az300 Siens bef, Fudgem. 167 in LE. E. Poems (1862) 12 
Louerd 3if vs ur herbegi, a3e to helle, let us neuer go. 

+ Herbelade. Cookery. Obs. Also hebolace, 
(h)erbeblade, hayrblad. [cf. It. herbolata ‘a 
kinde of tarte made of yoong herbes: greene sauce’ 
(Florio) =OF. herbolee ‘medicine prepared with 
herbes’ (Godef.). Cf. also med.L. herbolasta ‘ pani- 
ficium herbis fartum & conditum’ (Du Cange),} 
A kind of pork-sausage mixed with herbs and baked 
ina crust. 

2c1390 Form of Cury 13 Hebolace. Take Oynons and 
erbes and hewe hem small and do perto gode broth, and 
aray it as pu didest caboch. c1430 Two Cookery-bks. 54 
Herbelade. Take Buttes of Porke [etc.]. c1450 /did. 76 
Take a litul of be broth pat pe porke was soden yn, and 
drawe hit porgh a streynour, and caste to the erbeblade, 
and yef hit a boyle. 14.. Noble Bk. Cookry (1882) 58 ‘To 
mak hairblad opyne. 

Herbengar, -er, obs. forms of HARBINGER, 

Herber(e, -eir, -our, common ME. forms of 
ARBODR, esp. in its earlier senses, Green plot, herb- 
or flower-garden, orchard. 

Herber(e, -age, obs. ff. HARBOUR, -AGE. 

Herberewe, -re3en, obs. ff. HARBOUR sd. and v, 

Herbergage: sce HARBERGAGE. 

Herberger(e, -geour, -jour, etc., obs. ff. 
Harpincer. Herbergery: see HARBERGERY. 

Herbergh, -ber3, -berw(e, etc., ME. forms 
of Harsour sd.land v. Herberi, -y(e, obs. var. 
Harpoury sd., HARBRY 2. 

+Herberie, erberie. Obs. rare. [a. OF. 
erberie, herberie, a collection of herbs, a herb- 
market, ‘ herbes; increase, provision, or store of 
herbes ’ (Cotgr.), f. 4erde HERB: see -ERY.] Herbs 
collectively, ‘store’ of herbs; herbage, 

axgoo Pistill of Susan 8 Of erbus and of erberi [v.~ 


HERBESCENT. 


erbage], so auenauntliche I-diht. /ézd@. 11 Of Erberi and 
Alees, Of alle Maner of trees. 

Herberough, -rowe, -berrowe, -beruh: 
see HARBOUR sé. and v. 

Herbescent (hoaibe-sént), a. [f. L. herda 
HERB +-ESCENT.] Growing like a herb; becom- 
ing or tending to become herbaceous. 

1727 Batxey vol. Il, Herdbescent, growing to an herb, 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Herbescent, growing into a herb or in the 
form of one. 

Herb Eve: see HERB Ivr. 


Herb-grace, herb of grace. Also herb- 
a-grace, and corruptly herbgrass, herby-grass. 
[app. of English origin: supposed to have arisen 
like the synonym, /7e7b of Repentance, out of the 
formal coincidence of the name Ave with Run z. 
and sé. repent, repentance. See quots. 1592-3, 
1602. (But Parkinson, Theatr. Bot. 134 says ‘from 
the many good properties wherunto it serveth ’.) 

Notwithstanding Turner, not known in French.] 

1. An old name for the herb Rue, Ruta graveo- 
lens. (Now Obs. or dial.) 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Ruta is called. .in englishe 
and frenche, Rue and herbe grace, in dutch, Ruten. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 111. (1586) 122 b, Take of Gar- 
like heades, seven ounces, of hearbegrace three handfuls. 
1592 GREENE Ufst. Courtier (1871) 4 Some of them smiled 
and said ‘rue was called herb gvace’ which though they 
scorned in their youth, they might wear in their age, and it 
was never too late to say mztserere. 1593 SHAKs. Lich. //, 
it. iv. tos Ile set a Banke of Rew, sowre Herbe of Grace: 
Rue, eu'n for ruth, heere shortly shall be seene, In the re- 
membrance of a Weeping Queene. 1602 — //am. Iv. v..182 
Ther’s Rew for you, and heere’s some for me. Wee may call 
it Herbe-Grace a Sundaies. c1610 Rowranps Terrible 
Battell 24 Angellica is but a rotten root, Hearbe-grace in 
scorne, I trample vnder-foot. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 141 
‘The surface of Rue, or Herbgrass, is polish’d. 1679 G. R. 
tr. Boyatuau's Theat. World 1.27 Rue, or as we call it, 
Herb of Grace. 1701 C. WotLEy F¥rnl. N. York: (1860) 44 
The vertue of Rue or Herb-a-grace. 1865 Cornh. Mag. 
July 39 Shakspeare’s ‘herb o’ grace’ is sadly corrupted, and 
hardly recognizable under the form ‘herby-grass’. 

2. In general sense: a herb of virtue or valuable 
properties. 

1866 Treas. Bot. s.v. Verbena, Vervein has ever been 
held to be ‘an herb of grace’, and so highly was it 
esteemed, [etc.].. 

3. (Herb of grace.) fig. 

1601 SHaxs. Ad/’s Well tv. v. 18 Indeed sir she was the 
sweete Margerom of the sallet, or rather the hearbe of grace. 
1875 Tennyson Q. JZary ut. iv, Mercy, that herb-of-grace, 
Flowers now but seldom, i 

He:rbicarni‘vorous, a. [f. erdz-, combining 
f. L. herba VERB + carnivorous.] ‘Living on both 
vegetable and animal food’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Herbicolous (hosbikdlss), a. [f. L. herba 
grass + -cola inhabiting + -ous.] Growing on her- 
baceous plants, as a fungus. 

[1863 BerkeLey Ou/l. Brit. Hungology. Gloss. Herbicolz.) 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Herbicolous, living on herbs. 

Herbid (ha-1bid), a. xare. ? Obs. [ad. L. her- 
bid-us,f. herba: see-ID. In obs. l’. herbide (Godef.).] 
Grassy, grass-like. 

1657 Tomuinson Renou’s Disp. 349 It beares an herbid 
and patulous umbell. 1727 Battey vol. Il, Herdid, full of 
grass or herbs. 

Herbiferous (horbiféras), a. [f. L. herbifer 
grass-bearing + -0US.] Bearing or producing herbs. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Herbiferous, bringing forth hearbs 
or grass. 1731-52 in MILLER Gard. Dict. 1830 Westm. 
Rev. XIII. 208 Modern artists have none of the herbiferous 
taste of the Greeks, 

Herbigage, -bige, -binge, -binger: see 
HARBERGAGE, -BINGE, -BINGER. 

+Herbish, a. Ods. [f. Herp + -18H.] Re- 
sembling a herb; greenish. 

1562 Turner Herbal i. 70 b, Out of the which come furth 
floures, without of an herbishe color. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
vi. xxiv. 688 Small white or yellowish knoppes, the whiche 
doo open into flowers of an herbish colour. 

+Herbist. Ods. [f. Hurp+-ist, after F. her- 
bzste.| =HERBALIST. 

1611 Coter., Herbiste, an Herbist, or Herballist .. that 
vnderstands the nature, and temper of hearbes. 1656 BLounr 
Glossogr., Herbalist or Herbist. 

+ He'rbister. Sc. Ods. 


barrister, chorister.| =prec. 
1623 Kings of Scot. in Hart, Misc. (Malh.) III. 463 A good 


medicinar and herbister. 
+ Herb Ive. Ods. Also herb Ivy, herb Eve. 


[a. OF. herbe ive, f. ive, Ajuga Chamepitys ; sup- 
posed by Darmesteter to be a fem. deriv. of /f yew. ] 
a. Aname for Ground Pine, Ajuga Chamepitys. 
b. Buck’s-horn Plantain, Plantago Coronopus. ec. 
Buck’s-horn or Swine’s Cress, Senediera Coronopus. 
[cx265 Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 558/21 Ostragium, 
i, herbyue, i, lipewurt.] c 1386 Cuaucer Wun's Pr. T. 146 Of 
herbe yue growyng in oure yeerd ther meryis. @ 1387 S7zon. 
Barthol, (Anecd, Oxon.) 17 Cornu cervz, i. herbive. 1548 
Turner Names of Herbes, Coronopus..is called in Cam- 
bryge, herbe Iue..it groweth muche aboute Shene aboue 
London. 1551 — Herbal 1. Mij, Coronopus .. is called in 
Englyshe herbe Ine or Crowfoote paiayne 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens t, xviii. 28 Called in English..Ground Pyne, Herbe 
Iue, Forget me not, and field Cypres. 159x Prrcivatt Sf. 
Dict., Yva, ground pine, herbe Iuie, 1597 GerarDe Herbal 
11. xcvi. § 2. 347 Buckes horne is called. .of many herbe Iuie, 


[fas prec. +-ER: cf. 
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or herbe Eue. x16rx Corter., ve arthritigue, Hearbe Iue, 
ground Pine, field Cyprus, Forget-me-not. 

|| Herbivora (hasbi-vora), sb. A/. Zool. [neut. 
pl. (sc. anzmalia) of L. herbivorus herb-eating.]} 
A general name for animals, esp. mammals, that 
feed on herbage or plants. sfec. The name of a 
division of Marsupials, including the kangaroos ; 
and of a division of Cetacea. 

1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 152 They serve to attest the 
contiguity of land inhabited by large erbivora. 1890 A. R. 
Watiace Darwinism 18 There will also be carnivora 
destroying the herbivora, 

Herbivore (ha‘bivoex). [a. F. herbivore (1748 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. hervbzvor-as ERBIVOROUS. ] 
A herbivorous animal; one of the Herbivora. 

1854 Owen Ske?. § Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 254 
The herbivore. .is, in Australia, a leaping animal. 1879 H. 
Srencer Data of Ethics ii. 17 ‘That the carnivore may live 
herbivores must die. 

Herbivority (haibivpriti). vave. [f. mod.L. 
herbivor-us + -(1)tY.] Herbivorous nature. 

1859 R. Owen in Encycl. Brit. XVII. 159/2 The form of 
the molar teeth of one jaw is recognisable, but the herbi- 
vority of the fossil is not thereby determined. 

Herbivorous (hosbi:voras), a. ([f. mod.L. 
herbivor-us herb-eating + -ous.] Herb-eating ; 
applied to those animals that feed naturally on 
herbage or the leaves of plants. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anime. §& Min. Introd., Birds, which are 
.. herbivorous, eating grasse or plants. 1794 HUNTER in 
Phil. Trans. UXXXIV. 409 If the bones were those of car- 
nivorous animalsand herbivorous, 1848 CARPENTER A777, 
Phys. 33 The large herbivorous quadrupeds, such as the ox. 
1860 tr. Hartwig’s Sea & Wond. xiii. 240 ‘The sea-snails are 
either predaceous or herbivorous. 

+Herb John. Oés. [transl. med.L. herba 
Johannis, F. herbe de Saint-Jean, in sense 1.] 

L. St. John’s-wort, Lypericum perforatum. 

[ce 1265 Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 557/18 YVAzs, herbe 
Johan, uelderude.] c1440 Promp. Parv. 140/2 Erbe Ion, 
or Seynt Ionys worte, perforata, fuga denonum, ypericon. 
¢1460 J. Russet Lk, Nurture 992 Walle wort, herbe Iohn, 
Sentory, rybbewort, & camamelle. 

2. App. aname for some tasteless herb of neutral 
qualities; hence applied, in proverbial phrases, to 
something inert or indifferent. 

[Cotgrave has: Herbe de S. ean, thin-leaued Mugwort ; 
some also call Clarie so.] 

1614 T. Apams Devil's Banquet 307 Balme, with the desti- 
tution of Gods blessing, doth as much good, as a branch of 
hearbe-Iohn in our Pottage. 1620 Br. Hatt Hon. Mar. 
Clergy i. i, As for that parcell of the testimonie .. it is a 
Herbe-Iohn in the pot to the purpose of my allegation. 1658 
Gurnati Chr. in Arn. verse 14. ii. (1669) 12/1 Like Herb- 
John in the pot, that does neither much good nor hurt. 1679 
Hist. Fetzer 33 Vhe Bishop of Lausanne, being a Fleg- 
matick and heavy piece, moved slowly, and was herb John 
in the whole proceeding. 

Herbless (hé-blés), a. [f. Hurp 5d. +-LEss.] 
Destitute of herbs or herbage. 

1682 Tate Ads. §& Achit. 1. 1108 His bed the herbless 
ground, 1817 Byron Manfred u. ii, Where the birds dare 
not build, nor insect’s wing Flit o'er the herbless granite. 
1847 Mary Howirr Badlads 84 An herbless waste of stone. 

Herblet (ho-rblét). [f as prec. + -Ler. Cf 
obs. F. herbelette.| A little herb. 

1611 SHaks. Cymzd. tv. ii. 287 You were as Flowres, now 
wither’d : euen so These Herbelets shall, which we vpon you 
strew. 1814 Cary Dante Purg. xxix. 86 The flowers And 
the fresh herblets. 1842 G. TurNBULL in Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Club II. No, 10. 7 The forget-me-not, the ranunculus, and 
other semi-aquatic herblets. 


+Herbling. Obs. 
shrubling.| =prec. 

_ 1562 Turner Herbal 1, 34 Lepidium yt Pliny describeth 
is no herblyng but a long and a great herbe. 

Herb-man, A man who deals in herbs. 

1580 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn verdurier on 
verduriére, an hearbe man or woman which furnisheth a 
house with hearbes, bowes, and like greene things. 1598 
Fiorito, /erbaio, an herbe man, a simpler, an herbarist. 

Herb of grace: see HurB-Gracn. 

Herbor(e, -bour(e, -bor3, -borough, 
-borow, -borwe, etc., ME. ff. Harsour sé.1, v, 

Herborgerie, -borgere, -borous, -bory: 
see HARBERGERY, -BINGER, -BOROUS, -BRY. 

Herborist (hd-aborist). [a. F. herdoriste (1545 
in Hatz.-Darm., who also cite herboliste 1530), 
“derived from herbe by confusion with the radical 
of L. arbor’ (Darmesteter): cf. the more etymo- 
logical synonyms HERBALIST, HERBARIST, also the 
history of ARBouR sd.] One skilled in herbs, a 
herbalist. 

1878 Lyte Dodoens ut. lvii. 398 Some Herboristes of 
Fraunce do cal it Solanum lignosum. 1601 CuEsTER Love's 
Mart., Dial. \xxiv, For so our Herborists haue truly told. 
1698 M. Lister Yourn. Paris (1699) 61 All the most curious 


Herborists in Europe. 1821 J. E. Smiru in Mev, (1832) I. 
503 Some of our best herborists, 


He:rboriza‘tion. [n. of action f. Herporizn: 
so F. herborisation.] 

1. The action of herborizing; a botanizing ex- 
cursion. 

1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 385 The Book. .is divided into Six 
Herborisations, each of which contains the Plants he met 
with in the Course of the Walk. 1816 J. Scorr Vis. Paris 
(ed. 5) 302 Jussieu ,. announced excursions in the fields, or 


[f. as prec. + -LING. Cf. 


herborizations, and appointed his rendezvous near one of . 


HERB ROBERT. 


the barriers at eight o'clock. 1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt's 
Trav. I. xv. 490 We made a long herborization in a thick 
forest. 

q 2. By confusion for ARBORIZATION. 

1778 Nat. Hist. in Ann. Reg. 110/t Agates and jaspers con- 
taining curious spots, shades, and herborizations. 1785 
Mary in New Review Oct. 269 Mr. Daubenton gives an 
account of three different kinds of herborizations..amongst 
which are those found on agats. 

Herborize (hd-aboraiz), v. [a. F. herborise-r 
(1611 in Cotgr.) ‘derived from erbe by confusion 
with the radical of L. arbor tree: cf. arboriser’ 
(Darmesteter). Cf. the more etymological herbar- 
z2¢, herbalize. | 

1. zztv. To tend herbs or plants ; to garden. rare. 

1664 Urqunart Rabelais 1. xxiii. 109 Little Mattocks, 
Pickaxes..Pruning-knives, and other instruments requisite 
for herborising [1653 gardning]. : 

2. To gather herbs; to botanize. 

1749 Stack in Phil. Trans. XLVI. 52 They herborized 
together in Catalonia. 1825 tr. C’tess De Gendlis’ Mem. V. 
38, I went with my little companion to herborize in the 
woods. 1865 Pall Mall G. No. 134. 11/t ‘Yo herborize on 
the slopes of Parnassus. 5 

Hence He‘rborizer, one who herborizes; He‘r- 


borizing v/. sb. and Ppl. a. ‘ 

1789 Coxe Trav. Switz. I. ix. 91 Haller, whom he accom- 
panied in his herborising excursions. 1853 /vaser’s Mag. 
XLVII. 50 Herborizing never ceased..to be the scholar’s 
chief delight. 1882 Sava in /dlustr. Lond. News 16 Sept. 
295, I am not as Jean Jaques was, a ‘ herboriser’, I only 
study ‘pot herbs’. 

Herborized, 7//.a. [see HERBORIZATION 2.] 
Used by confusion for arborized : see ARBORIZE. 

1788 tr. Mourcroy’s Nat. Hist. §& Chem. 1. 275 M. Dau- 
benton has shewn. .that herborized stones,contain very fine 


mosses. 
Herbose (hdsbdws), a. [ad. L. herdos-us, f. 


herba: see -08E.] Abounding in herbs or herbage: 

1721 Baitey, /Yerbose, Grassy, full of Grass or Herbs. 
a 1763 Byrom Crit. Rem., Hor. Odes 1. xviii. in Chalmers 
Eng. Poets XV. 239 Now in December, if we reason close, 
Are fields poetically call’d herbose? 1869 tr. Pouchet’s 
Universe (1871) 42 Inthe Phoenician traditions, where they 
speak of a herbose or gelatinous sea, situated beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules. : 

Hence Herbo:sity, rare. 

1731-52 Mitter Gard. Dict., Herbosity, grassiness, abund- 
ance of herbs. 

Herbour, obs. var. ARBOUR; see HERBER. 

Herbour, -bourgh, -bourough, -bowr(e, 
obs. ff. Harpour sd. and v. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans F vij b, Ye shall say thus: An hert 
Herbourghith, 

Herbous (had‘1bos), a. [ad. L. herbos-us: see 
prec. and cf. F. herdewx, -euse.] Belonging to or 
of the nature of a herb; herbaceous. 

1712 1. More’s Enthus. Tri. Schol. 52, I had usually sweet 
Herbous Scents in my Nostrils. 1725 BrapLey Faz. 
Dict. s.v. Fujube, The Flowers are pale and herbous, con- 
sisting of five Leaves, standing Rosewise. 1893 Scribner's 
Mag. XIII. 324/r Tall, herbous vegetation. é 

Herb Paris. [ad. med.L. hervba paris; in 
Fr. herbe a Paris, parisette. The origin of the 
name is obscure ; some explain faris as the genitive 
of L. gar ‘ equal, a mate, a pair’, in reference to the 
regularity of its leaves and flowers (see quot. 1864) ; 
others refer it to the Trojan Paris.] 

A general book-name for Paris guadrifolia (N.O. 
Trilliacex), also called True-love, a dictyogenous 
plant found in moist woods, bearing a single green- 
ish flower at the top of the stem, and just beneath 
it four large ovate leaves in the form of a cross. 

[1558 Matruiotus in Dioscaridem 539 Plantam quam 
herbariorum vulgus Herbam Paris appellat. 1568 Turner 
Herbal 1, 19 (not in ed, 1551) ¥° same herbe is called of y° 
Barbarus writers Herba ~aris.] 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, 1xxvii. 425 Herbe Paris hath a smoth 
round stalke .. vppon the whiche growe foure leaues. 1597 
Grrarve Herbal nu, Ixxxv. § 7. 329 Herbe Paris. .is proued 
to represse the force of poison, 1864 Prior Plant-n2. (1870) 
111 Herb Paris, incorrectly so spelt..being.. Hera paris, 
Herb of a pair, of a betrothed couple, in reference to its 
four leaves being set upon the stalk like a trulove-knot, the 
emblem of an engagement, whence its synonym, Herb 7ru- 
fove. a 1888 Mary Howitr Axtéobdiog. (1889) I. 41 In other 
spots flourished .. the rare four-leaved Herb Paris, bearing 
its berry-like flower at the central angles of its four leaves. 

Herbreoure, var. of Hrrpryour, Ods, 

Herbri, var. Harpoury sd, and Harsry v., Ods. 


Herb Robert. [ad. med.L. herba Roberti. 
The name has been variously supposed to refer to Robert 
Duke of Normandy, to St. Robert, and to St. Rupert.] 
The English name for a common wild species of 
Crane’s-bill or Geranium (G. Robertianum), with 
divided leaves and light reddish purple flowers. 
c1265 Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 558/6 Herba Roberti, 
herbe Robert, chareuille. 1483 Cath. Angi. 183/2 Herbe 
Robert, herba Roberti. 1562 Turner Herbal 11, 136. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxii. 47 The fourth kinde [of Geranium} 
is called. .in English Herbe Robert. 1579 LANGHAM Gara. 
Health (1633) 311 Herbe Robert .. stauncheth bloud of 
greene wounds brused and applyed. 1747 Westry Prim. 
Physic (1762) 77 Drink Decoction of Herb Robert. 1826 K. 
Dicey Broadst. Hon. (1846) 11. 364 The herb Robert blooms 
about the 2oth of April, the day of St. Robert founder of 
the Carthusians. ‘ 
Herbrough, obs. form of Hargour sé. and v. 


Herbry, var. Harpoury sd. and Harpry v., Obs. 


HERBRYAGE. 


+ He'rbryage. Sc. Ofs. [f. herbry, Hanpoury 
sb. or HARBRY v. +-AGE.] Entertainment, lodging. 

c1470 Henry JV ad/ace iv, 118 Bot he was than 3eit still at 
herbryage. 

+Herbryour. ‘Sc. Ods. Also herbre-, her- 
brey-, herbri-. [f. herbry, herbery, HARBOURY : 
cf, HARBINGER and Harpourer.] One sent on 
before to secure lodgings for an army or company ; 
in #/. an advance company sent to procure lodgings 
or a camping-ground ; =erberger, HARBINGER 2. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 465 The dowglass with thame 
ferd, That had thar herbreouris [#. herbryouris] all slayne. 
bid. xvi. 334 Thai .. saw thair herbreouris then Cum 
reboytit on that maneir. 

+ He'rbulent, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. herba: cf. 
turbulentus, f. turba.] = TERBOSE, 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Herbulent (herduldentus), full of 
grass or hearbs. 

Herbure, -burgh(e, -burh(e, etc., obs, ff. 
Tiarsour sd... and v. Herburgage, -burger: 
see HARBERGAGE, HARBINGER, 

He'rb-wife. =next. 

1583 Hottysanp Campo di Fior 111 There is a certeine 
herbe-wife, Of whom if you do buye. 163r Act Com. 
Councell Lond. 1 Oyster wiues, Herbe wiues, Tripe wiues, 
and the like. 1825 Jamieson, V7rb-wi/e, an old woman, who 

f a to be acquainted with the medicinal qualities of 
nerbs, 1891 C. CreiGuton Lpidemics Brit, 483 Herb-wives 
and gardeners also prospered. 

He‘rb-woman. A woman who sells herbs. 

1608 Suaxs. Per. Iv. vi. 92 Why, your herb-woman }; she 
that sets seeds and roots of shame and iniquity. 1642 
Ordin. §& Declar. Lords & Com., Lords Day 5 Any Fruit- 
erers or Hearbe-women. 1750 Cuesterr. Le?z. (1792) III. 
ecxxix. 4o Even the herb-women at Athens were correct 
judges of it. 1853 Hickre tr. Avistoph. (1872) Il. 472 
Euripides the son of the herb-woman. 

Herby (haubi), a. [f. Herp sd. +-y.] 

1. Full of or abounding in herbs; grassy. 

1552 Hutoet, Herby, or full of herbs, or hauynge herbes, 
herbidus. 1611 Cotacr., Herbageux, grassie, hearbie. c 161% 
Cuarman /diad v. 39 An herby seat on broad Scamander’s 
shore, 1613 Purcuas Pilerimage (1614) a Columbus... 
After many dayes..incountred with that Herbie Sea. 1889 
C. Epwarves Sardinia 210 ‘The herby slope. 

2. Of the nature of a herb, herbaceous ; pertain- 


ing to or characteristic of herbs. 

1552 Hutoet, Herby, or pertaynynge to herbes, herdarvius. 
1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. xxxvi. 367 The flowers .. of a white 
greene or herby colour. 1579 Lancuam’Gard. Health (1633) 
189 Maudlinwort, or the herby part of the wilde Dasy. 1688 
R. Hoime Arvmoury 1. 73/2 The Bean Caper is an herby, not 
a wooddy stalk. 1784 ‘T'wamLey Daivying 114 The stem is 
herbaceous or of a herby nature. 1884 'T. Harpy Wessex 
Tales, Interlopers (1889) 171 The herby breath of cows, 

Herbygage, -bynger, -byrze: see HARBER- 
GAGE, -BINGER, -BOUR. 

Here, Hercee, obs. forms of Hark, Hrarsn. 


Hercogamy (hoskp'gami). Bot. Also herk-. 
[f. Gr. épxos fence, barrier + yapos, -yayia marriage. ] 
The prevention of self-fertilization in flowers by 
means of structural obstacles. So Hercoga‘mic, 
Herco'gamous aa7js., unable to be self-fertilized : 


see quot. 1880. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot, (ed. 6) I. 414/2 Hercogamous (-us), 
Said of hermaphrodite flowers when some structural obstacle 
prevents autogamy, 1883 D. W. THomrson tr. Miller's 
Fertil. Flowers 20 Axell considers that a further advance is 
shown in passing from dichogamic to herkogamic flowers. 
1887 H. M. Warp tr. Sachs’ Phys. Plants 799 All the 
marvellous adaptations of Dichogamy, Heterostylism, Herko- 
gamy..may be looked upon in this sense. 

+ Hercotectornic, 2. Obs. rare—. [f. Gr. 
pos wall, barrier + rextovixds Teorontc.] Of or 
pertaining to the construction of walls or fortifica- 


tions. 

1672 Sir S. Mortanp (¢7¢/7e) The Count of Pagan’s Method 
of Delineating .. Fortifications .. Reduced to English 
Measure, and converted into Hercotectonick- Lines. 

+ Hercula‘nean, a.! Ods. rare. [f. L. Hercu- 
lane-us, {£. Herculés; see -AN.] =HERCULEAN; in 
quot., Aumorously, ‘ very strong’. 

1604 Dexker 1st Pt, Honest Wh, Wks. 1873 Il. 28 Here’s 
most Herculanian tobacco. j 

Herculanean (ho:kivléinian), a2 [f. L. 
Herculine-us belonging to Herculaneum + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to Herculaneum, a town in Cam- 
pania, which was buried with Pompeii in the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in 79 A.D,, and has in modern 
times been partly excavated. 

1780 CowrER Progr. Err. 398 Models of Herculanean 
pots and pans. 1819 Worpsw. September 1819, ix, O ye, 
who patiently explore The wreck of Herculanean lore. 

Herculean (hoiki#lian), a. [f. L. Herci/e-us, 
f. Herculés (see below) +-an. Cf. F. Herculéen,] 
1, Of or pertaining to Hercules. 

Herculean pillars, straits ; see HERCULES Ic. 

1610 Chester's Tri. (Chetham Soc.) Particulars 2 Bearing 
Herculian Clubbes in their hands. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrim- 
age (1614) 233 The Arabike tongue .. It is now the most 
universall in the world .. from the Herculean Pillars to the 
Molluccas, c¢1645 Howett Left. xviii. (1754) 354 You 
have knocked him down with a kind of Herculean Club. 
1678 Cuowortn /nteld. Syst. t-iii. § 33. 141 That the Mediter- 
ranean Sea forced open that passage of the Herculean 
Straits. 1803 Beppors Hygéia ix. 17 It [epilepsy] was like- 
wise called the Herculean complaint, an appellation which 
medical etymologists are puzzled to explain, 
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2. Like Hercules, esp. in strength, courage, or la- 
bours ; prodigiously powerful or vigorous; gigantic. 
1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 116 The more than Herculean 
fury he was in. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 1060 The Danite strong, 
Herculean Samson. 1791 Boswett Yohnson an. 1750 (1831) 
I, 201 Addison's style. though comparatively weak, when 
opposed to Johnson's Herculean vigour. 1814 Byron Cor- 
Satr 1. ix, Robust but not Herculean—to the sight No giant 
frame sets forth his common height. 1891 Spectator 18 Sept, 
His labours in the cause of science were herculean. 
b. ¢ransf. Of things: Strong, powerful, violent. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. u. ii. Wks. 1856 I. 100 Let 
mine out-woe me: mine’s Hurculean woe. 1664 Power Ex. 
Philos. 135 The first (which is the main and Herculean- 
Argument). 1747 WesLey Prim. Physic (1762) p. xxv, The 
four Herculean Medicines, Opium, The bere Steel, and 
most of the Preparations of Quicksilver. Herculean indeed ! 
Far too strong for common Men to grapple with. 

3. Of a labour or task: Difficult or hard to ac- 
complish as Hercules’ labours were ; requiring the 
strength of a Hercules ; excessive, immense. 

1617 Moryson /7ix. To Rdr. P v, The adding of these 
severall values in each daies journy, had been an Herculean 
labour, 1732 BerKeLry A/ciphr.1.§ 1 Acquiring true know- 
ledge, that Herculean labour, 1875 ScrivENER Lect. Text 
NV. Test. 13 An herculean task, to which not one life but 
many must needs be devoted. 

Hercules (ha-ukizliz). [L., ad. Gr. ‘Hpaxdjs 
(-«d€ns), f."Hpa, Hera, wife of Zeus + xAéos glory, 
renown, lit. ‘having or showing the glory of Hera’. 

1. A celebrated hero of Greek and Roman mytho- 
logy, who after death was ranked among the gods 
and received divine honours. He is represented as 
possessed of prodigious strength, whereby he was 
enabled to perform twelve extraordinary tasks or 
‘labours’ imposed upon him by Hera, to which, and 
to his club, there are many allusions in literature. 
In Greek and Latin his name is used in exclamations 


and asseverations. 

¢ 3369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 1058 Thogh I had hadde 
..al the strengthe of Ercules, 31551 T. Witson Logrke 
(1580) 74 b, A tale of one, whose carte stode fast in the mire, 
whiche man..cried to Hercules for helpe. 1581 Prrrie tr. 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 21 A travel and charge farre 
greater than the twelve labors of Hercules. _@1592 GREENE 
George a Greene Wks. (Rtldg.) 259/1 ‘ Not Hercules against 
two’ the proverb is. 1678 Drypen Ad/ for Love u. i, O 
Hercules ! Why should a Man like this. .Be all the care of 
heav’n? J/did., By Hercules, the Writing of Octavius ! 


b. A representation of Hercules or a strong man, 
1638 F, Junius Paint. Ancients 164 [He] was taken with 
nothing so much as with a little Hercules standing upon the 
table. 1753 Hanway Trav, (1762) I. vil. xciil. 427 The arms 
of the house of Brandenburg, supported by two herculeses. 
ec. Pillars of Hercules, Hercules’ Pillars: the 
rocks Calpé (now Gibraltar) and Abyla (Ceuta), 
on either side of the Strait of Gibraltar, thought 
by the ancients to be the supports of the western 
boundary of the world, and to have been set up by 
Hercules 3 so Stvazts of Hercules. ence fig., an 


ultimate limit, the 2e plus ultra. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 298 To be see Gaditanus, 
pere Hercules his pileres stondep. 1581 Perrir Guazzo’s 
Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 87 We must laie before us the noble de- 
vise of Charles the fifth, to wit, the pillers of Hercules, and 
to dispose ourselves to goe beyond them. 1644 Mitton 
Areop. (Arb.) 64 A parochiall Minister, who has his reward, 
and is at his Hercules pillars in a warm benefice. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xviii, The Mediterranean squadron., 
was vainly struggling to pass the pillars of Hercules, 

One who resembles Hercules in strength; a 


man of prodigious strength ; a big man, 


1567 Triall Treas. (1850) 11 Where is now that valiaunt 
Hercules? For all his bragges, he is nowe runne away, 
1768-74 Tucker Zt. Nat, (1852) Il, 561 Others there are, 
who can be satisfied with nothing less than heroism in self- 
denial ; they must be .. Herculeses to subdue all monsters. 
1858 Gen. P. THomrson Andi Alt. I. xlii. 163 The tea- 
kettle was brought in by a black Hercules. ; 

3. A fanciful name given to powerful machines : 
a. A heavy weight used like the ram or ‘ monkey’ 
in a pile-driving machine, b. A kind of machine 


for cleansing the streets. mee ‘ 

I Rigging & Seamanship 1. 80 The Hercules is use 
Gc eta ienight the shank, welding .. the arms to the 
shank, of large anchors. It consists of a weight of about 
400 lb, faced with steel, and a long iron shank. 1880 Encycl. 
Brit, X1. 425/1 The ‘ Hercules’, a ponderous mass of iron 
attached to a vertical guide rod, which was lifted originally 
by a gang of men with ropes, but afterwards by steam 
power, and allowed to fall by its own weight. Daily 
News 1 Feb. 3/3 This new contrivance is called the ‘ Her- 
cules’ machine—an apt name for the Augzan stable of 
London .. This new Hercules can scrape thoroughly clean, 
in sixty minutes, half a mile in length by nearly thirty feet 
in width of the dirtiest street space in London. : ‘ 

4. Entom. (In full, Hercules Beetle). A gigantic 
lamellicorn beetle, Dynastes (or Megasoma) Her- 
cules, about five inches in length. : 

1816 Prisc. Wakertetp Nat. Hist. Insects iv. 28 The 
largest of this genus is called the Hercules, and is a Native 
of South America. 1840 Swainson Wat. Hist. Insects 232 
Turn to.. the Hercules beetle .. it cannot for a moment 
doubted that this gigantic insect is completely arboreal. 

5. Bot. = Hercules’ club. : 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica (1789) 189 Zanthoxylum. . Prickly 
Yellow-wood, or yellow Hercules. 

6. Astron. A name of one of the northern con- 


stellations, figured as a man kneeling on his right 











HERD. 


knee; known to the earlier Greek and Roman 
writers as évydvaot(v, genunixus, ingenic(w)lus, 
the ‘kneeler’. 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. (ed. 3) 212 Engonasis..some 
will have it to be Hercules, that mighty Conqueror. 1727- 
4t Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., The stars in the constellation Her- 
cules, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 29. 1838 Penny Cyc. 
XII. 148 Hercules, one of the old constellations, called 
evyovaow by Aratus, Hyginus, and Ptolemy, and described 
by the first as ‘a figure like that of amanin sorrow’. [Hy- 
ginus Poet. Astron, (B.c. 10) has En Gonasin. Hune Era- 
tosthenes Herculem dicit.] 

7. Comb. Hercules-like adj.; Hercules’ all- 
heal, a perennial umbelliferous plant, Ofopanax 
Chironium ; Hercules braid (see quot.) ; Her- 
cules knot, a kind of knot, attributed to Hercules, 
very difficult to undo ; Hercules powder, a power- 
ful explosive used in mining operations. 

1597 GERARDE /Yerbal 850 *Hercules Alheale or Wound- 
wort, 1882 CauLreitp & Sawarp Dict. Needlework, * Her- 
cules Braid, a thick corded worsted braid, which is em- 
ployed for trimmings. 160r Hotanp Pliny Il. 305 As for 
greene wounds, it is wonderfull how soon they will be healed, 
in case they be bound vp and tied with a *Hercules knot. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. v. xxi. 265 The true lovers 
knot..had perhaps its originall from Modus Herculanus, 
or that which was called Hercules his knot. 1593 Bacchus’ 
Bountie in Hart. Misc. (1809) 11. 304 All the other gods and 
goddesses, *Hercules-like, are cloyed with such cholericke 
clubbes, 1881 RaymMonp Mining Gloss.,* Hercules powder. 
1882 Corr Amer. Mining Code 101 The principal explosives 
used in mining are. .rend-rock, Hercules. .and other powders, 

Hercules’ club. [From the club which Her- 
cules is represented as bearing ; see prec., sense 1.] 
a. The name of a plant, Xanthoxylon Clava-Her- 
cults; also, Aralia spinosa (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 
b. A kind of firework, ec. ‘A stick of unusual 


size and formidable appearance’ (Brewer). 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2362/3 Rockets.., ReportersyHercules 
Club..with all manner of other Fire-works were discharged. 
1882 J. SmitH Dict. Econ, Plants, Hercules’ Club .. of the 
Bean Caper family..Its wood is yellow, and is a useful 
timber. ‘ 

Herculite. [f. Hmrcur-zs + -1rz.] A kind 
of explosive : see quot. 

1892 Pall Mall G. x Sept. 7/t Herculite, a new French 
explosive, is a yellowish-grey powder, composed of sawdust, 
camphor, nitrate of potash, and several substances that are 
kept secret. — 

Hercynian (hoisi‘nian), a. [f. L. Hercynia 
(sc, silva) = Gr. ‘Epxdmos dSpupés the Hercynian 
forest (see below and-an).] Applied by and after 
the ancient writers to the wooded mountain-system 
of Middle Germany, or to portions of it; esp. in 
more recent times to the Erzgebirge, whence 
Llercynian gneiss. 

1598 GrENEWEY TJacitus’ Descr. Germanie iv. 266 The 
Hercynian forrest doth containe the Catti, and is the bounds 
of their territory. 1630 2. Yohnson's Kingd. §& Commw. 
276 Bohemia..is incompassed with great Mountaines and 
the Hercynian woods. 1885 Grixir 7ext Bk. Geol. (ed. 2) 
641 Grey gneiss, containing white or grey felspar, and abun- 
dant dark magnesia-mica. .(termed the Hercynian gneiss). 

Hercynite (hdusinsit). Wiz. Also hercin-, 
hyrein-. [Named (1839) Hercynit, f. L. Hercy- 
nia (see prec.).] Aluminate of iron, found in black 
octahedral crystals in the Bohemian Forest. 

1849 J. Nicot Minx. 251 Hercynite. 1887 Dana Man. Min. 
215 Hercynite, a spinel affording on analysis alumina and 
iron protoxide, with only 2:9 per cent. of magnesia. 

Herd (haid), sb.1. Forms: 1 heord, hiord, 
2-3 heorde, (3 hierde), 3- herd; also 3-5 hird, 
4 hyrde, 4-6 herde, 5-6 heerd, 6-7 heard. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. heord str. fem.=OLG. *herda (MLG. 
herde), OHG, herta (MUG. hert(e, Ger. herde), 
ON. 4jp7d (Sw., Da. /yord), Goth. hairda:— 
OTeut.*herdd- = pre-Teut.*kerdhda : cf.Skr.¢drdha-s 
troop, OSlay. ¢réda herd, flock.] ; 

1. A company of domestic animals of one kind, 
kept together under the charge of one or more 
persons. (The notion of a keeper is now little 


present, and the sense is scarcely distinct from 2.) 
axooo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 274/18 Avrimentum, 
hiord. c1o0o Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 31 Purh pas hyrdes 
sleze byS seo heord todrafed. cxrooo Airric Exod. iii. 1 
He draf his heorde to inneweardum Sam westene, 1484 
Caxton Fables of Aésop ui. vi, The wulf whiche is enemy 
of thy heerd. 1526 TinpaLe Mark v. 11 Ther was there nye 
vnto the mountayns a greate heerd of swyne fedinge. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 3b, My heardes of 
cattel lowing hard by me. @1700 DryDEN Ovia'’s Met. 
1. Wks. 1808 XII. 90 With this he did a herd of, goats con- 
troul. 1780 Gray Elegy i, The lowing herd winds slowly 
o'er the lea. 186s H. H. Dixon Field § Fern vii. 134 A 
well-known breeder has a herd of shorthorns. 4 
b. As contrasted with /lock (see FLock sb. 3), 
esp. in the phrase herds and flocks, herd is ve- 
stricted to cattle or bovine domestic nae f 
1587 Gotpinc De Mornay i. 5 But the tame. .do naturally 
line ta flockes and heardes. 1596 Br. W. Bartow Three 
Serm. i. 16 Heards and flockes of cattle and sheepe perish. 
x6rr Piste Lev. xxvii. 32 Concerning the tithe of the herd, 
or of the flock. 1740 C, Pirr Zeid im, (R.), Our flocks 
to slaughter, and our herds destroy. 1873 C. Rosinson WV. S. 
Wades 29 Multitudinous as our flocks and herds have become. 
+e. fig. A spiritual flock : cf, FLock sé.1 4. Obs. 
c1000 /nst. Polity in Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 304 pet he sy 
.. ribtwis hyrde ofer cristene heorde, ¢ 1175 nee 
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95 Erest he scal hine seolfne wid sunnan isteoran and 
seoddan his heorde. 1612 7wo Noble K.1. iv, The impar- 
tial gods, who from the mounted heavens View us their 
mortal herd, behold who err. ; ' 

2. A company of animals of any kind, feeding or 
travelling in company; a school (of whales, por- 
poises, etc.). 

¢ 1205 Lay. 305 Heo funden ane heorde of heorten. ¢ 1250 
Gen. & Ex. 2988 And gnattes hird Sor dicke up-wond. ¢1385 
Cuaucer L. G, W.1212 Dido, The hirde of hertis Is I-founde 
a-non. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 236/2 Heerde, or flok of 
beestys, what so euyr they be, Zolia. c 1470 in Hors, Shepe 
& G. etc, (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 30 An Herde of swannys, 
An Herde of cranys, An Herde of wrennys, An Herde of alle 
dere, 1590 Spenser /. Q. 11. vii. 1 An Hynd forth singled 
from the heard. 1675 TrEonce Diary (1825) 7 The porpuses 
com in heards on boath syds the ship. 1 DrypENn 
Aineid vit. 2t Herds of howling wolves that stun the 
sailors ears. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 111. 324 The grisly 
Boar is singled from his Herd. 1839 T. BeaLe Sperm Whale 
20 The groups, herds, or ‘schools’, which are formed by the 
sperm whale, are of two kinds. ¢ 1847 in Anowledge (1883) 
188/2 Herds of the Actinia bellis in prime condition. 1860 
Tynpatt Glac, 1.xvi.118 We came upon the tracks of a herd 
of Chamois. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) III. 682 Herds of 
elephants. 1897 Daily News 15 July 5/5 We have ascer- 
tained that the seal herd is not in danger of extinction. 

b. Zo break herd: to break away from or leave 
the herd ; hence, to take an independent course. 

1768 Woman of Honor \. 151 They dare not break herd, 
afraid of the ridicule of idiots for not resembling them. 

3. A large company of people; a multitude, 
host. Now always in a disparaging sense: cf. b. 

ax400 St, Alexius (Vernon MS.) 182 Sittinge ina chirche- 
3erde Among pore menanherde, 1486 Bh. St. Albans ¥ vj, 
An Herde of harlottys. 1647 CLarenpon //ist. Red, vi. 
§ 7 He retir'’d in the noonday, and in the face of that Rebel- 
lious Herd from Wells to Somerton, a@17z00o DrypeEN (J.), 
Where one Cato shines, Count a degenerate herd of Catilines. 
1818 Jas. Mitzi Avit. /udia IL. iv. ix. 299 A herd of para- 
sites and sycophants. a@1856 H. Mitter Cruise Betsey 1. 
ii. (1858) 247 Herds of ragged children playing in the lanes. 

b. The herd; the multitude, the common people, 


the rabble. Often qualified by common, vulgar, ete. 

1w6or SHaks. Ful. C. 1. ii. 266 When he perceiu'd the 
common Heard was glad he refus'd the Crowne. 1665 GLAN- 
VILL Scepsts Scz. p. vii, For the good opinion of the rash and 
inconsiderate Herd of mankind. 1698 Christ Exalted 63 
Will you now run with the Herd, and cry, God made 
Millions to damn them? 1807 Crapee Par. Keg. 1. 30 Fear, 
shame, and want the thoughtless herd pursue, 1835 THirc- 
WALL Greece I. vi, The legitimate chief was distinguished 
from the vulgar herd,. by his robust frame. 1894 GLADSTONE 
tr. Horace's Odes ut. ii. 30 Neglected, Jove oft smites good 
men Mixed with the guilty herd. 

e. Of things: A great number, a mass. 

1618 J. Tayior (Water P.) Wks. (1872) Introd. 18 Seeing 
the herd of hireling coaches are more than the wherries on 
the ‘Thames, 1751 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 143 We are 
now to descend to the common herd of attributives, such as 
black and white. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as herd-breed, -bull, -driver, 
flock, -stall, -swarm; herd-abandoned adj. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvut. xiv. (1495) 774 The 
hyrde dryuer rulyth the oxen to drawe euyn. 1583 STANyY- 
nurst “nets 1. (Arb.) 31 Clustred in heerdswarme Feaze 
away thee droane bees with sting, from maunger or hiuecot. 
Zbid. 35 From their region with prede too gather an heard- 
flock. 1607 ToprseLt Mour-f, Beasts (1658) 183 To provide 
Goats for herd-breed and profit, 1821 SHELLEY Adonais 
xxxiil, A herd-abandoned deer. @1839 Mitman Deborah's 
Hymn Wks. 1839 Il. 357 Why satt’st thou idle, Reuben, 
*mid thy herd-stalls ? 

Hence Herdlike a.; Herdwise adv., like a herd. 

1871 B. Taytor Faust (1875) I. xxi. 189 Herd-wise hieing 
Through the moss and through the heather, 

Herd, s).2. Forms: 1-2 hierde, 1 hiorde, 
hyrde, 1-3 heorde, 1-6 hirdey 3-5 hurde, 3-6 
herde, 4-5 hyrde, hierde, heirde, (herthe), 4-6 
heerde; 4-6 hyrd, 4-6 (.Sc. -g) hird, (4 hered, 
5 hirid, 3erd, 6 hierd, heird, hurd, heard) ; 4— 
herd. [Com. Teut.: OE. hzrde, hierde, etc. =OS. 
hirdi, herdi (MDu. hérde, herde, MLG. herde), 
OHG. hivtt (MHG. and mod.Ger. hirte), ON. 
hirdir (Sw. herde, Da. hyrde), Goth. hairdeis:— 
OTeut. *herdjo-z, f. herdd- HERD sb.1] 

1. A keeper of a herd or flock of domestic ani- 
mals; a herdsman, Now usually with word pre- 
fixed, as cowherd, swineherd, but in Scotland and 
north of England still a common word for shepherd, 

€725 Corpus Gloss, 313 Bobulcus, hridhiorde. c897 K. 
JELFRED Gregory's Past. xvii. 109 Ure ealdan faedras wron 
ceapes hierdas. ¢10co Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxv. 32 Swa swa 
se hyrde [Lindisfii & Rushw, hiorde; Hatton heorde] 
asyndrap Oa scep fram tyccenum. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 97 
Amos het a reoder heorde. ¢1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 35 pe 
engel cudde pe herdes . . pat pe helende was berinne iboren. 
cx250 Gen. § Ex. 456 He was hirde wittere and wal. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 1059 (Cott.) Pis abel was a hird for fee. Jéd7d. 
19488 (Gétt.) Sua dos pe heirdes pat er gode. 1386 
Cuaucer C. 7. Prol, 603 Ther nas baillif ne hierde [vw ». 
herde] nor oother hyne That he [ne] knew his sleighte and 
his couyne. 1393 Lancet. P. PL. C. x. 267 Hoow ! hurde ! 
wher is pyn hounde? c1460 Yowxeley Myst. (Surtees) gt 
Herkyn, hyrdes, awake! 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de 
W. 1495) 1. 227 b/2 He founde a heerde or keper of Camels. 
1513 Douctas nets it. Prol. 7 Hornyt Lady, paill 
Cynthia, nocht brycht .. That slepand kist the hird Endy- 
mione. 1563-87 Foxe A. §& MZ. (1684) ILI. 571 Mr. Tyrels 
Servant .. being his Herd at a Farm of his, 1591 7voud, 
Raigne K. Fohn i. (1611) go As sheep without their heird. 

1592 Mem.S¢.Giles’, Durh.(Surtees) 17 Paid more to the hurd 
for mendinge certayn gapes in the more dyke. 1596 SPENSER 
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FQ. v1. ix. 4 Whereas the Heardes were keeping of their 
neat. 1637-50 Row //ist. Kirk (1842) 451 When I was a 
young lad I wes a herd, and keeped the Sisters of the 
Sheines’s sheep. 1755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake I. x. 74 The 
Herd sounding a Horn along the Streets, the Swine run 
from all Parts of the Town, to join and follow him, 1806 
Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 384 They are obliged to employ 
herds to their cattle. 1825 Brockett, //erd, a keeper of 
cattle. 1876 L. Morris Epic Hades (1878) 26 Unpolluted 
meads, where never herd Drives his white flock. 

+2. fig. A spiritual shepherd, a pastor, In ME. 
often applied to Christ. Ods. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 191 Panc ic do, Crist pu goda hyrde. 
c1200 Vices & Virtues (1888) 43 De gastliche hierdes, 
sculen bode lokin and stieren. cx1200 77in. Coll, Hom. 41 
Ure louerd ihesu crist is alre herdene herde. c¢ 1200 ORMIN 
6841 Forr Crist iss.. Hirde, patt uss fedepp. Sree Cursor 
M. 19384 Pat hirdes war o crist scepe. c1380 Wycuir Sed. 
Wks. 111, 363 Crist was pe beste herd and so he puttide his 
lyf for his sheep. c1440 Gesta Rom. xxiv. 92 (Harl. MS.) 
Neuertheles then pe hurde, sc/Z, a prechour, comyth often 
tyme. 1849-62 SterNHoLD & H. Ps, Ixxx, Thou Herde 
that Israell doost keepe. 

4+ 3. cvansf. A keeper, guardian. Ods. 

Beowulf (Z:) 610 zehyrde on beowulfe folces hyrde feest- 
redne zepoht. 971 Blick. Hom. 177 Pa he bebyrzed wees, 
settan him hyrdas to. a 1000 Cxdmion's Genesis 1007 (Gr.) 
Ne ic hyrde wees broder mines. a1000 Boeth, Metr. xiii. 
61 Hire azenes huses hirde. /éd. xxvi. 16 Piodd aldor 
..rices hirde, c1ooo AéiFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 163/42 
Paedagogus, cilda hyrde uel lareow. a 1250 Prov. Alfred 
in O. &. Misc. 102 Ealured englene hurde [vw herde] 
Englene durlyng. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxiil, 
Therle of Fyffe a fyers man and a sterne herd. 1570 
Satir. Poems Reform. xxii. 61 Keip weill thy taill, gude 
Phillip, 1 am hird The to award from buffettis. 

4. Curling. A guard-stone. 

1789 Davipson Seasons 166 (Jam.) Gib o’ the Glen, a noble 
herd Behind the winner laid, /ézd., But miss’d his aim, 
and ‘gainst the herd, Dang frae his clint a flaw, 

5. Comb., as *herd-flock, a company of 
shepherds ; herd-girl, -laddie, -lassie, -maid, 
-maiden, a girl, etc. who assists, or acts as, a herd ; 
herd’s purse =SHEPHERD’S-PURSE; + herd-work 
(-werch), see quot. 1706. Also HERD-BOY, -MAN, etc. 

¢1200 ORMIN 3372 Al! batt *hirdeflocc hemm sahh And 
herrde whatt te33 sungenn. a1856 H. Mitter Cruise 
Betsey MU. viii. (1858) 352 Where she had plucked berries, a 
little *herd-girl, on the banks of the Auldgrande. 1865 
H. H. Dixon Field & Fern vi. 174 He was with the Doctor 
at thirteen, and then became a *herd laddie, 1889 Cham- 
bers’ Encycl. \V.87/z For many years James Wyllie (the 
‘herd-laddie’) was the acknowledged [Draughts] Champion 
of the world. 1587 Lyrics, etc. in Arb. Garner II. 76, I sit 
and watch a *herd-maid gay. 1166 Regist. Eccl. Christi 
Cant. MS. (Cowell), Pro opere quod Anglice *Herdwerch 
dicitur, 1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), Herdwerch, or Heerd- 
werch (Sax.), Herdsmen's Work or Labours, formerly done 
by Shepherds, Herdsmen, and other inferiour Tenants at 
the Will of their Lord. 

Herd (hs:id), v.1 Also (4 herdeye), 6-7 heard. 
[f. Herp sd.1] 

lL. zntr. To goina herd; to form a herd or herds. 
Said also contemptuously of men; to congregate or 
live together as beasts. Constr, /ogether, with. 

1393 Lancr. P. Pd, C. xiv. 148 Maules drowen hem to 
maules .. And femeles to femeles herdeyed [v.77~. herdyede, 
herdeiede, herdyyng, herdede] and drow. 1580 SIDNEY 
Arcadia 1%. (i590) 3t They are but sheep which alwaies 
heard together. 1660 R. Coke Fustice Vind. 12 Like 
swine feeding, eating and promiscuously herding together, 
1662 J. Davies Mandelslo’s Trav. 127 Females, which .. 
suffer themselves to be led up and down, till some of the 
wild Elephants herd with them. rgzor Rowe Awd, Step- 
Moth, u. ii, Stoop to the meanest Arts which catch the 
Vulgar? Herd with ’em, fawn upon’em, and caress ’em? 
1774 Goipsm. Wat. Hist, (1776) IIL. 108 These animals are 
in general fond of herding and grazing in company. 1886 
Emity Lawcess urrish v. 57 It was a palace in comparison 
with the foul hovel in which he and his brother had herded 
together. 

b. Of things: To come together, assemble; to 
be assembled or associated. vxare. 

1704 Swirt 7. Tubs Wks. 1760 I. 100 All its properties 
and adjuncts will herd under this short definition, 1886 
R. C. Leste Sea-painter's Log 71 Away towards the north 
and west..they [clouds] appear to be herding together, 

2. To join oneself to any band or company; to 
become one of any faction or party; to associate 
as one of the ‘common herd’ or crowd, to go in 


company wth, . 

2a1400 Morte Arth, 1010 Ffor-thy hurdez he here, to 
owttraye hys pople, 1651 DaveNAnT Gondibert 1. 1. xvi, 
Here greedy Creditors their Debtors chace, Who scape by 
herding in th’ indebted Throng. 1697 Drypen neid xi. 
1188 The wretch. .spurring forward, herds among his Friends. 
1715-20 Pork //iad x1. 463 Hector..Remounts his car, and 
herds amidst the crowd, 1789 Map. D’Arsiay Diary 13 Jan., 
’Tis now a cause of humanity .. and I will not herd with 
those who think otherwise. 1855 THackerAy Newcomes I, 
too Ethel herded not with the children of her own age. 

3. trans. To place in or among a herd ; to asso- 
ciate. Also fig. 

1592 Nobody §& Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 
310 The stag is hearded ; come, my Lord, Shall we to horse, 
and single him againe? 1611 B. Jonson Catiline 1. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 276/1 The rest, However great we are, honest, and 
valiant, Are hearded witi the vulgar, a@163x Donne Lett. 
(1651) 43, I can allow myself to be .. appliable to my com- 
pany, but not..to herd myself in every troup, 1691 Swirr 
Athenian Soc, 81 Wks. 1841 I. 599/2 Our good brethren... 
Must e’en all herd us with their ladred fools. 

4. To collect into a herd. Also fg, To amass. 

1615 Tomuis Albumazar ul. v. in Hazl. Dodsley X1. 366 








HERDESS. 


In all the years of my yeomanry, I could never yoke two 
crowns, and now I have herded ten fair twenty-shilling 
pieces. 1850 B. Taytor Eldorado xi. (1862) 106 Our mules 
had scattered far and wide ..and several hours elapsed 
before they could be herded and got into traveling order. 

Hence He‘rded ///. a., gathered or placed ina 
herd; He‘rding vé/. sd., association in herds, con- 
gregation; also comd., as herding-place; He'rd- 
ing ffl. a., gathering in herds, gregarious. 

1666 Drypen Axx. Mirad. cclviii, ‘The most in fields like 
herded beasts lie down, 1711 SHarrrse. Charac, (1737) 1. 
iro If eating and drinking be natural, herding is so too, 
c1740 Fievpine /ss. Convers. (R.), The tamer and gentler, 
the herding and flocking parts of the creation. 1805 Prisc. 
Wakerietp Dom. Recreat. xiii. (1806) 195 Man, who is a 
herding, and not a solitary animal. 1847 Mary Howirr 
Ballads 235 Among the herded deer. 1860 Merc. Marine 
Mag. Vii. 211 The herding places of vast numbers of 
amphibious animals. 

Herd, v.2. Also 5-6 hurd, hird. [f. Herp sd.? 

1. trans. To take care of or tend (sheep or cattle), 

c1400 Aol. Loll. 106 Pe patriarkis..herdid bestis. 1768 
Ross Helenore 14 (Jam.) When they were able now to herd 
the ewes. 1816 Scorr Avtig. iv, ‘The very least boy that 
can herd a cow. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 283 
Cattle, sheep, goats..are all herded by boys or women. 

7. 1887 SwinBuRNE Locrine wv. ii. 293 God, who herds 
the stars of heaven As sheep within his sheepfold. 
b. To lead or conduct as a shepherd. rare. 

1883 Eng. Iilustr. Mag. Nov. 72/1 It is also very pictur- 
esque to see..the girls. .herding the geese and ducks home- 
ward at sundown, 

ce. intr. To act asa herd, to tend cattle or sheep. 

1768 Ross //elenore 31 (Jam.), I had nause to gang Unto 
the glen to herd this monya lang. 1848 /raser’s Mag. 
XXXVIII. 315 It was long before I was hearted to herd 
again in the woods by myself. 3 

+2. fig. (trans.) To keep safe, shelter, harbour. 

a1300 /, E. Psalter xiix. [l.] 19 Pi tunge herded swike- 
domes ma, /d7d. lvii. 3 [lviii. 2] Un-rightwisnes herdes. 
youre hand. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot, LI. 469 And [=if] 
he hurdit sic schrewis Within Ingland quhilk wes his mortall 
fa. c1560 A. Scotr Poems xv, 21 My lady, lord, thow gaif 
me for to hird, Within myne armes I nureiss on the nycht, 

Hence Herding v2/. 5d., the tending of sheep and 
cattle. : 

1733 P. Linpsay /xterest Scot, 37 In the Summer we must 
be at the Expence of Herding, to save our Grass from being 
destroyed by our Neighbours Beasts, 1802 FinLtater Agric. 
Surv. Peebles 195 (Jam.) The principles of herding are, to 
allocate to each particular flock, separate walks upon the 
farm for each season of the year. 1871 Daily News 27 Feb., 
Single whales often broke away..and required a good deal 
of herding to prevent their escape into the sound. 1883 
Gitmour Mongols xviii. 215 The Mongols have much soli- 
tary travelling and herding. 

Herd, obs. f. heard, pa. t. and pple. of Hxar v. 

He'rd-book. [f. Herpsé.1+Boox.] A book 
containing the pedigree and other particulars of a 
breed of cattle or pigs: corresponding to the s¢e- 
book for horses, and the /lock-book for sheep. 

1822 Coates (¢it@e) The General Short-Horned Herd- 
Book, containing the Pedigrees of Short-Horned Bulls, 
Cows, etc. of the Improved Durham Breed. 1865 H. H. 
Dixon Field & Fern 86 In 1822, the very year that England 
began her Shorthorn Herd-Book, 1881 SHELDON Daz 
farming 3/1 Long and respectable pedigrees in their 
owners’ herd-books, 

Herd-boy. [orig. f. Herp sd.2 + Boy; but in 
later use app. understood as from Herp sé.1, 
whence the bad form herd’s-boy, and prob. sense 2. 
See HERDSMAN. } 

1, A boy who acts as a herd or assists a herd. 

1799 Worpsw. Danish Boy 19 Nor piping shepherd shall 
he be, Nor herd-boy of the wood. 1825 J. Banim 7Zades 
O'Hara Fam., Fetch,Vhe herdsboy’s whistle faintly echoed. 
1860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour. 162 Ossian began life as a herd- 
boy in Glen Shin. 

2. A man or ‘ boy’ engaged in tending a herd of 
cattle, a cow-boy. U.S. and colonial Eng. 

1878 J. Macponatp Mood from Far West vi. 45 The herd- 
boys—men on horseback—go through the ranges and gather 
the cattle into ‘pens’, 1896 Westm. Gaz. 25 June 5/r Cattle 
have been captured and fourteen herdboys killed. The de- 
fenders have formed a laager. 


Herdel(1, obs. forms of Hurpie. 

Herden, variant of HarpEn, Hurpen. 

Herd(e)s, obs. forms of Harps, Hurps. 

Herder (hd1da1). Chiefly V.S. Also 7 hearder. 
[f. Herp v.2+-mrt, Cf, mod.Du. and LG, herder, 
also OFris. herdere:—OTeut. type *herdarjo-c.] 
One who herds; a herdsman. Also fg. 

1635 T. Opett J/saac’s Pilgr. title-p., The strife that Isaack 
had with his heard-men ., shadowing out the strife which 
Christ our Lord had with his hearders. 1846 Worcestrer 
cites Monthly Rev. 1877 Brack Green Past. xiii, He was 
an imperious master with his herders. 1879 Scr7bner's Mag. 
XIX. 770/2 The herder, or ‘cow-boy’, dominates the town. 

Herderite (hs-idorsit). Az. [Named (1828) 
after Baron S. A,W.von Herder.] A fluo-phosphate 
of glucinum and calcium, found in brilliant trans- 
parent crystals. 

1828 Phil. Mag. Ser. 11. 1V. 1, I propose the name of 
Herderite for the species. 186x Bristow Gloss. Min., 
Herderite,a very rare mineral, resembling Asparagus-stone 
..Colour several shades of yellowish- and greenish-white. 

Herdess (hs dés). [f, Herp sd.2+-nss.] A 
female herd ; a shepherdess. 


¢ 1374 Cuaucer Tvoylus 1. 653 An hierdesse, Whech that 
clepyde was senome Wrot in a compleynt of hire heuynesse, 


HERDFUL. 


1580 Sipney Arcadia |xix, 111 Poems 1873 II. 152 She is the 
heardesse faire that shines in darke. 1613-16 W. BRowNE 
Brit. Past. 1. iii, The louely Heardesse of the Dell. 

+ Herdful, a. Ods. rare. [f. Hunn 5d. +-run.] 
Rich in herds of cattle. 

1618 Cuapman /Yesiod 1, 15 With Labour Men become 
Herd-full and rich, 

Herd-grass, herd’s-grass. U.S. [f. Herp 
so. + GRAss.] A name for various grasses grown 
for hay or pasture; esp. Timothy, Ph/eum pratense, 
and Redtop, Agrostis vulgaris. 

1747 Franxuin Lett, Wks, 1887 II. 81, I sowed nearly 
thirty acres with herd-grass and clover. 1787 M. CurLer 
in Life Fruls. & Corr. (1888) I. 288 They begin, however, to 
sow some quantity of herd’s-grass seed, which they call 
Timothy. _ 1834 Low Pract. Agric. (1847) s2x It [Phere 
pratense] is called herd-grass in America, and is greatly 
valued there as an herbage and forage plant. 1856 OLMSTED 
Slave States 41 Herd’s-grass (red-top), sometimes taking 
the place of the clover, or being grown with it for hay. 

+ Herd-groom. 0ds. [f. Herp sd.2 + Groom.] 
A shepherd-lad ; a herdsman, shepherd. 

1384 Cuaucer H/. ame 11. 135 As han thise lytel herde 
gromes That kepen bestis in the bromes. c 1440 Compleynt 
418 in Vemwple Glas (E. E. T. S.) 64 On bankys hy a-mong 
the bromys, Wher as these lytylle herdegromys Floutyn al 
the longe day. 1579 SpENsER Sheph, Cal. Feb. 35 So 
loytring liue you little heardgroomes, Keeping your beastes 
in the budded broomes. 1619 Drayton Past. ix. (R.), But 
he forsakes the herd-groom and his flocks, Nor of his bagpipe 
takes atall no keep. 1633 P. Fiercuer Purple Is/. vu. Ixviii, 
Upon his shield that cruel herd-groom played. 

Herdic(hsidik). U.S. Alsoherdick. [Named 
from the inventor, Peter Herdic of Pennsylvania. ] 
A two- or sometimes four-wheeled cab or carriage 
having a low-hung body with the entrance at the 
back and seats at the sides. Also herdic-phaeton. 

1882 T.S, Hupson Scamper thro’ Amer. 74 Taking a her- 
dick (small one-horse’bus named after the inventor) we drove 
to the White House. 1883 E. M. Bacon Dict. Boston, 
Mass, 207 The herdic-phaeton, or herdics as they are univer- 
sally called..of recent introduction (in 1881), 1884 Bostox 
Herald 6 Oct. 1/6 Inquiry among the herdic drivers of this 
oy yesterday failed to elicit any information. 

erdle, obs. form of HurDLE. 

He'rdless, a. rare. [OE. hierde-, hyrde-léas, 
f. hierde HERD 56.2 +-Zéas, -LESS.] Without a herd 
or shepherd. 

¢ tooo /ELrric Hom, I. 382 Ne beod hi hyrdelease ponne 
hi de habbad. cx1320 R. Brunne Medit. 452 Pey renne 
aboute as herdles shepe. 1509 Barctay Shyf of Folys (1874) 
I, 46 Asa herdles flocke strayth in Jepardy. 

+Herdman. Os. Forms: see Hurp 50,2 
[f Herp sé.24+Man.] A man who herds cattle, 
sheep, or other animals ; a herdsman, 

¢ x000 AELrric Gen. xiii. 7 Purh pone intingan sacu betwux 
Abrames hyrdemannum and Lothes. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 
2395 He weren hirde-men. a Cursor M, 28396 Myn 
hird-men and als oper maa Hafi paire seruis halden fra. 
¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 110 Pai .. ware made hird- 
men and kepers of bestez. c1440 Promp. Parv. 236/2 
Heerd mann, fastor, agaso. 1523 Firzners. Husd. § 123 
The herdman wyll haue for euery beest .ii. d. a quarter. 
1535 CoverpaLe /sa. xl. 11 He shal fede his flock like an 
hirdman. 1559 W. CunnINGHAM Cosmogr. Glasse 66 Plow- 
men, Heardmen, and Shepehards. 1611 Biste Gen. xiii. 7 
There was a strife betweene the heardmen of Abrams 
cattell, and the heardmen of Lots cattell. 1635-56 CowLEy 
Davideis 1, 217 In vain the Herdman calls him back, 

b. fig. and ¢ransf. esp. A spiritual pastor. 

¢ 1320 Cast. Love 587 Penne nis ber such an herde-mon non 
Ne non so mi3tful lord as he is on. ¢1477 Caxton Yasoux 
71 b, We wyll that thou be our pastour or herdman. 1553 
Primer in Liturg. & Doc. Edw. VI (1844) 457 Shepherd, 
and Herdman of our souls. ; 

+ He'rdness. Ods. [OE. hierd-, hyrdnys, f. 
hierde, hirde WERv sb.2 +-NESS.] 

1. Guard, keeping, custody. Only OE. 

cxo00 AiLFric Gex, xlii. 17 He betahte hig ba pri dazas 
to hirdnysse. — Zxod, xxi. 7 Sif hwa befest his feoh to 
hyrdnysse. . 

2. A collective term for herds or flocks; ‘ stock’. 

c1zso Gen. §& Ex. 1664 Laban bi-ta3te him, siden to sen, 
His hirdenesse Sat it wel ben, Jdid. 2771 Moyses was 
numen an sel In de deserd depe sumdel, for te Joken hird- 
nesse fare, ‘ 

He'rdship, Oés. or dial. [f. Herp sd.? + -SurP.] 
a. The office or charge of a keeper of cattle. b. 
The herd of beasts under his charge. 

160r Deacon & WALKER Sfirits §& Divels 19 Could the 
motions of men craue leaue, and enter into a whole heard- 
ship of Swine? ’ 

Herdsman (hd‘idz;men). [app.an alteration 
of the earlier HerpMan (after craftsman, kinsman, 
etc.), introduced when Hurp 2 went out of English 
use, so that the word was referred to Herp |, as 
=man of a herd. The word is not vernacular in 
the north, where Herp ? remains in use.] 

1. A keeper of domestic animals which go in 
herds, esp. of cattle. ; 

1603 Knoties Hist. Turks (1621) 133 Who yet with their 
wives and children, as heardsmen..wander up and downe 
the countrey. 1658 Bramuatt Consecr. Bps. vii. 168 An 
heardsman in Turky hath as much right to order his heard, 
as an heardman in Christendome. 1784 Cowrer Tash 1. 
168 Our favourite elms, That screen the herdsman’s solitary 
hut, 1845 Maurice Mor. & Met. Philos.in Encycl. Metrop. 
631/r Plain simple herdsmen and warriors, 

2. A name in Orkney for the Common Skua. 

1885 Swainson 57it, Birds 210 Common Skua.. Herdsman 
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(Orkney Isles): Because it is believed to protect the young 
lambs from the attacks of the eagle. 

So He'rdsmaiden (for Herd-maiden), He'rds- 
woman, a maiden or woman who tends cattle. 

1818 Scorr Hrt, Mid/. xviii, Her juvenile exercise as a 
herdswoman had put ‘life and mettle’ in her heels. 1829 
J. Steruine Zss. etc. (1848) I. 25 The popular prediction .. 
was now to be fulfilled by her daughter, the poor herds- 
maiden. 1896 West. Gaz. 24 Oct. 1/3 The home of the 
herdswomen, who. .tend the cattle in the heights. 

Herdwick (hd‘tdwik). [f. Herp sd.2 + Wick: 
cf, datliwick, bailiffwick.] 

+1. The tract of land under the charge of a ‘herd’ 
or shepherd employed by the owner or lord of the 
manor; see quot. 1537; a pasture-ground, a sheep- 
farm. Ods. 

[¢ 1086 Domesday, Gloc. lf. 162 a, In Wales sunt iii hard- 
vices Lamecare & poteschivet & Dinan.] ?¢ 1150 in Dugdale 
Mon, Angt, (1661) 39/2 (Grant for foundation of a cell at 
Bredon), Viginti solidos de Molendino de Crakemero. .et 
quadraginta solidos in soca de Stapelfordia ; et unam Herde- 
wicam in Hethcote, juxta Hertedona, in Pecco, 1537 Certif. 
Reven, Furness Abbey in Beck Ann, Furnes. (1844) App. 64 
Pastures with Agistament and brusyng..occupied to thuse 
of the said late Monastery for the sustentacyon of ther catell, 
and..devyded into sundry herdwyks and shepe cots. ¢ 1537 
Sir J. Lametucu zézd., note, Erleghecote haythe always 
beyn a hyrdewyke or pasture ground for the schepe of 
thabbottes of Furnes .. and euer in theyr possessyon; and 
who soeuer inhabytyd therapone haythe always beyn the 
Abbottes hyrde, and remouable at theyr pleasures, and not 
tenauntes by ony custome. 1564 Decree in West Antig. 
L'urness (1774) App. ix, Those parcells following, that is to 
say, the herdwick called Waterside Parke..the herdwick 
called Lawson Park. .the herdwick called Plumers. 

2. (In full Herdwick sheep): A hardy breed of 
mountain sheep in Cumberland and Westmorland. 

Supposed to have originated on the herdwicks of the 
Abbey of Furness. They still usually belong to the land- 
lord of a fell-side farm, along with which they are leased to 
the tenant. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 223/2 A peculiar breed of sheep, 
called Herdwicks, from their being farmed out to herds at 
a yearly sum, is met with on the mountains, at the head of 
the Duddon and Esk rivers. 1868 A. Craic Gisson Yoe 
& the Geologist in Folk-Sp. Cumbld. (1880) 2 Yan wad ha’ 
sworn he was summut akin tul a Herdwick tip. 1878 
Cumberland Gloss., Herdwicks, the mountain sheep of the 
west of Cumberland..let out in herds or flocks with the 
farms. 1887 Hatt Caine Sox of Hagar 1, ii, Auld Mr. 
Ritson’s, them herdwicks. 

+ Here, sd. Ods. Forms: 1-5 here, 3 here, 
4 her, 4-5 heere. [Com., Teut.: OF. Agere masc., 
gen. herzes, heriges, heres = OF ris. here, hirt, OS. 
hert m. and n. (MDu. hére, Du. hetr, heer n., LG. 
hér n.), OHG. hard, hert (MLG. here, Ger. heer) 
n., ON. kerry m., gen. herjar (Sw. har, Da. her), 
Goth. havjis m.:—OTeut. *harjo-2z, *harjom (in 
proper names of Roman age chavio-) = OPruss, 
hkarjiz host. App. a deriv. (adj.) from a radical 
har-, pre-Teut. kar-, kor-, in sense ‘war’: cf, 
OSlav. ara contention, strife, Lith. 4dvas war. 
Hence Harry v., HARBour, HErtor sés.] 

An armed host, an army. Also, more generally : 
A host; a multitude, a great company. 

In the O. Z. Chron. the usual word applied to the ‘host’ 
of the Danish invaders. 

c855 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 837 Py ilcan zeare 
zefeaht A°pelhelm dux wip Deniscne here. a@8g0 /éid. an. 
872 Her for se here to Lunden byriz from Readingum. 
c1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxii. 7 Da se cyning..sende hys 
here. c1z00 Ormin 3889 An here off Godess enngless. 
c1z05 Lay. 3830 Morgan ledde muchele here. c 1300 
Cursor M. 21840 (Edin.) Be ur scheld eke and ure spere 
Bituixin us and helles here [Co¢¢. her, other M7SS. here}. 
13.. K. Adis. 5265 Tygres, olyfaunz, and beres Comen 
flynge with grete heres. a@x1400-s0 Alexander 4800 So 
hard pai hampird oure heere & herid oure erles. 1450-70 
Golagros §& Gaw. 1147 The tothir knightis maid care of 
Arthuris here. [1872 Rosertrson //ist. Ess. 137 Over 35 
men (or 3 X12) constituted a //eve by Ini’s laws.] 

b. attrib. and Comd., as here-burne, a coat of 
mail; here-dring, a warrior; here-feng, booty ; 
here-gang, an invasion by an army ; here-gume, 
here-kempe, a warrior ; here-marke, a standard, 
ensign ; here-scrud (-sirouwd), here-weeds, ar- 
mour, martial accoutrements; (all only OE. and 
early ME.). Also herefare, a military expedition 
(in 17th c. legal antiquaries). See also HEREGELD, 


Hrretoca, HEREYELD. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1443 Scolde *here-byrne hondum ze-broden. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 23966 Pe helm an his hzuede, and his hereburne. 
Ibid, 8601 3if here is xi *heredring, /did. 11716 Heo 
funden *herre-feng inoh. 1o0.. tr. Beda’'s Hist, 1. xi. [xiv.] 
(MS. B), To widscufanne swa redum *heregange. c 1205 
Lay. 18194 In pan hire-z3eonge inne Walisc londe. ax1z50 
Owl §& Night. 1191 Ich wot of hunger, of hergonge. 
c1330 Arth, § Merl. 4094 Here is comand to this lond 
Gret hunger, and here gong. cx1z05 Lay. 14534 Pus heo 
comen,.hadene *here-gumen, /did. 28284 Sixti pusende 
*here-kempen harde, did. 27469 Feollen *here-mzrken 
[c 1275 hire markes]. /éid, 28546 Heo. .heuen here-marken. 
Ibid. 5069 Leie a-dun pin *hzere-scrud. Beowulf (Z.) 1897 
Sze-geap naca hladen *here-wedum. a@ 1400-50 Alexander 
oro Al to heuy to be hildid in any here wedis. 

1626 Sretman Gloss., Herefare, profectio militaris. 1670 
Brountr Law Dict., Herefare. 1672 Cowell's Interpr. s.v. 
Subsidy, Burgbote, Brigbote, Herefare, Heregeld, etc, 


+ Here, a. Obs. [OE. héore, hyre: cf. ON. 
hyrr sweet, smiling, mild; also OS. and OHG. 
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unhiuré dreadful, MHG. gehiure gentle.] Gentle, 
mild, pleasant. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1372 Nis bet heoru stow. a1000 Cxdmon's 
Gen, (Gr.) 1467 O8 pet heo [culufre] rumgal restestowe 
feezere funde and pa fotum stop on beam hyre. c1205 
Lay. 25867 Pa swide pat wif here [c1275 ore]. c1420 Sir 
Amadas (Weber) 16 And how they were guode & here. 

Here (hie1), adv. Forms: 1 hér, 2-5 her, 4-7 
heer(e, 2—- here; also (1 hér, 2 heren, hur), 
3-5 hier, 4 hir(e, Kent. hyer, 4-6 Sc. heyr, 4-7 
Sc. heir(e, 5 hiere, 6-7 hear(e. [Com. Teut.: 
OE. hér = OF ris. hiv, OS. hér, hir (MDu., Du, 
hier), OHG. hiar, hear, hier (MHG., mod.G. 
hter), ON. hér (Sw. har, Da. her), Goth. hér: 
app. from the pronominal stem /z- ‘ this’ (see HE) ; 
the nature of the formation is obscure. ] 

1. In this place; in the place (country, region, 
etc.) where the person speaking is, or places himself. 

¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter cxxxi{i.] 14 Her eardung. .ic zeceas hie. 
e950 Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xiv, 17 Nabbas we her buta fif 
hlafum. c¢ 1090 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxviii. 6 Nys he her, he 
aras .. swa swa he sede [1382 Wyctir, He is not here, 
sothli he roos, as he seide]. cxr75 Lamb. Hom. 83 Here 
he is and honen he nis. a@1225 Ancr. KR, 236 Ertu, cwed 
he, 3et her? a 1300 Cursor M. 3296 Mi hernes dun heir did 
i lai, 1382 Wyciir 1 Kings xix. 9 What dost thow here, 
Helyas? ¢1386 Cuaucer Friar’s T. 272 Heere wynne I 
no thyng vp-on cariage. c1470 Henry Wadllace t. 305 
Thi modyr and thow rycht heir with me sall bide. 148 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 6, I here hier that reygnart is sore 
complayned on. 1581 Petrige Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 
tb, Let him be heere for the space of sixe daies, 1617 
Moryson /¢i7. 1. 186 We here in the Campe .. have not 
had much to doe. 1662 Cuas. II in Julia Cartwright 
Henrietta of Orleans (1894) 121, I am doing all I can 
to gett him a rich wife heere. 1670 Lapy M. Bertie 
in 12th Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 22 All heare are 
well. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 289 That load which 
Ee most heavily on .. the great continental states was 

ere scarcely felt, A 

b. With ellipsis of 7 am (or we ave), in answer 
to a call or summons, or to attract attention; esp. 
in answer to a roll-call; = Present, adsum. 

¢970 Asso Hist. S. Eadmundi in Surius Vite SS. (1618) 
IV. 443 Patria lingua dicens: Her, her, her; quod interpre- 
tatum Latinus sermo exprimit, Hic, hic, hic. ¢ 1000 AZLFRIC 
Saints’ Lives (E. E.T.S.) IL. 324 Hwer eart pu nu Zefera? 
And him and-wyrde pet festa. Hér, hér, her. 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron, (1810) 22 Upand doune in pe felde bei souht 
it aboute. . Tille be hede him self said, here, here, here. ¢ 1485 
Digby Myst. (1882) 111. 726 Here, lord, here ! qwat wol 3e? 
1590 SHAks. Mids. N. 1. ii. 45 Quin. Francis Flute the 
Bellowes-mender. 2, Heere, Peter Quince. 1610 — Zewip. 
I. 1.2 Master. Bote-swaine. Botes. Heere, Master. 1837 
Dickens Pickw, xxxiv, ‘ Answer to your names, gentlemen, 
that you may be sworn’, said the gentleman in black. 
‘Richard Upwitch’. ‘ Here’, said the green-grocer. 

ce, Placed after the name of a person or thing to 
whose presence attention is called: = Who or which 
is here, whom you see here. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch, V. i. iv. 29 Onely attended by 
Nerrissa heere. 1634 [seed]. 1673 DrypeN Amdoyna u. 
i, In the mean time, bear my worthy friend here company. 
1751 tr. Female Foundling 11. 4 My Daughter here wants 
Linen. AZod. ‘My brother, here, is ready to give informa- 
tion.’ 

d.°Used for the sake of emphasis after a sb. 
qualified by ¢hzs, these, or after these demonstra- 
tives themselves when used absolutely ; dalectally 
or vulgarly appended to this, these, when used ad- 
jectively. (Cf. F. ce Leure-ct, cect, celué-ct.) 

c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 137 The best wyse that 
we may hast vs outt of this here. 1556 Aurelio & Isab, 
(1608) H viij, Now what experience will we have greter 
than this heare? 1609 Hottanp Am. Marcell. xxi. xv. 
213 note, But this here seemeth to be venomous. 1634 
Mitton Comus 672 And first behold this cordial julep here. 
1762 Foote Orators u. Wks. 1799 I. 210, I should be glad 
to know how my client can be tried in this here manner. 
1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. xx, Are you, cried he, the bearer of 
this here letter? 1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) JI. 
XxXXvil. 243, I wou’dn’t wish for better sport than to swing 
her round this here pond! 1838 Dickens O, Twist xxx, 
‘Now, with regard to this here robbery, master’, said 
Blathers. ‘What are the circumstances?’ 1872 Punch 31 
Aug. 92/2‘ Itis no use a trying on these here games with us’. 

2. In weakened sense, more or less directly indi- 
cating something present to the sight or the mind. 
Chiefly with verb Zo de (sometimes with ellipsis). 
flere is calls attention to what the speaker has, 
brings, offers, or discovers ; =there is here, see or 
behold here. (EF. vodcz.) 

c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 66 And therto here my 
hand. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. IV, v. iii. 33 There’s Honour 
for you: here’s no vanity. bog — Meas. for M. 1. ii. 107 
Heere’s a change indeed in the Commonwealth. 1616 
Marlowe's Faustus Wks. (Rtldg.) 126/2 What's here? an 
ambush to betray my life! 1632 Massincrer City, Madam 
1. i, Here's no gross flattery ! Will she swallow this? 174t 
Ricnarvson Pamela 1, 136 O frightful, thought I; here's 
an avowal of the matter at once. 1884 W. C. Smirn Kil- 
drostan 65 Here is half the summer past, and still I’m at 
the chimney nook, 1889 Mrs. ALEXANDER Crooked Path 
vi, I says, ‘here’s your tea, sir’, but he made no answer, 

b. Here's ¢o (elliptical for /lere’s a health to), a 
formula used in drinking healths. 

1592 Suaxs. Rom, & Ful. v. iii. ee Heere’s to my Loue. 
1653 WALTON Angler xi. 209 Well then, here’s to you Cori- 
don; and now for my Song. 1738 Swirt Polite Convers. 
143 Come, Madam; here’s a Health to our Friends, and 
hang the rest of our Kin. 1777 Suerwwan Sch. Scand, 1. 
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(Song), Here’s to the maiden of blushing fifteen, Now to the 
widow of fifty. .Let the toast pass, drink to the lass. 1822 
Scorr Pirate xiv, Drink about, Master Yellowley..Here’s 
to you, Master Yellowley. ; | 

3. Of a point or period of time: Zo de here, to 
be present, to have arrived. : 

1891 E. Peacock NV. Brendon J. 13 The Easter recess will 
be here in a day or two. 

4. In this world; in this life; on earth. Also 
here below (+ beneath, down). Cf. F. ict bas. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 35 Pa hwile be we lifgab her on worlde. 
cx000 Eccles. Inst. in Thorpe Anc, Laws 11. 394 Her sehyrd 
Drihten pa pe hine biddad. cx1175 Lamb. Hom. 9 pet me 
her on pisse liue for his saule bidde. @ 1225 Ancr. R.94. 1340 
Ayenb, 232 Holy cherche pet is hier benebe. 1382 Wyciir 
Heb, xiii. 14 Sothli we han not here a citee dwellinge 
[TinpaLe For here have we no continuynge citie]. 1393 
Lanau. P. P2. C. vi. 238 Thow wolt hongy heye per-fore her 
ober in helle. x500-z0 Dunpar Poems Ix. 7 Wnto wardlie 
prince heir downe, 1576 J. Sanrorp Gard. Pleas. 138 
Among us heere beneth. 1602 Suaxs. am. m1. ii. 232 Both 
heere, and hence, pursue me lasting strife. 1632 J. Hay- 
warp tr. Biond?’s Eromena 81 Experience teacheth us, that 
the influence of. .planets are true .. here below, which none 
can denie. 1766 GoLpsm. Hermit viii, Man wants but little 
here below, Nor wants that little long. 1824 MonrGoMERY 
Hymn, ‘Friend after friend departs’, There is no union 
here of hearts, That finds not here an end. 

5. At this point or period in action, speech, or 
thought; at this juncture; in this passage (of some- 
thing written) : freq. referring to what immediately 
precedes or follows. 

871-89 Charter of Alfred in O. E. Texts 452 Her sindon 
Sara manna naman awritene de deosse wisan Zeweoton 
sindon. agoo O. £. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 871 Her cuom 
se here to Readingum, c1z00 Ormin 241 Her endenn twa 
Goddspelless puss. a@1300 Cursor M. 1627 heading, Her 
bigins at noe be lele Pe tober werld right for to del. ¢ 1400 
Apol. Loll. 52 An ober poynt is her putt. 1551 T. Witson 
Logike (1580) 79b, Here Zenophon saied never a woorde. 
1644 Mitton Aveof. (Arb.) 33 Examples, which to set heer 
would be superfluous. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer, Morn. Pr, 
Rubric, In Quires and Places where they sing, here followeth 
the Anthem. 1793 Beppors Calculus, etc. 212 Here are 
some experiments and reasons, upon which their theory of 
respiration is founded. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I11. 296 
Here Adeimantus interposed a question. 

6. In the matter before us or in question; in this 
case ; in this particular. 

e 1175 Lamb, Hom. 81 Her me ah to understonden for-whi 
hit seid alf quic and noht alf ded. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Merch. 
7. 86 Heere may ye se and heer-by may ye preue That wyf 
is mannes helpe and his confort. 1586 YouNc Guazzo’s Civ. 
Conv, iv. 205 b, And here Ladie Caterine and Cavallero had 
the honour. 1592 Suaks. Rom. & Ful. u. iii. 41 Here I hit 
it right. Our Romeo hath not beene in bed to night. 1614 
Br, Hari Recoll. Treat. 1099 Here was his sin; An over- 
reaching of his commission. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 76? 4 
Here can then be no Injustice, where no one is injured. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V.575 Certainly there is as much 
reason to adjudge the heir in by descent here, as there is to 
adjudge an heir in by descent where a recovery was had 
against the ancestor. 1878 Mortry Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 
Carlyle 199 Here more than anywhere else you need to give 
the tools to him who can handle them. 

7. With verbs of coming and bringing: To or to- 
wards this place ; now, in ordinary use, taking the 
place of Hituer. Look here: see Loox. 

Beowulf (Z.) 376 Is his eaforan nu heard her cumen. 
c1175 Lamb. Hom. 5 He is iblesced be be her cumet on 
drihtenes nome. c 1305 S¢. Swithin gin E. E. P. (1862) 43 
Sipbe hit was pat seint berin her bi weste wende. 1508 
Dunsar Flyting w. Kennedie 218 Heir cumis our awin 
queir Clerk! 1583 Hottysann Campo di Fior 127 See 
them, Looke here, Here they be. 1603 SHaxs. Meas. for 
M. v. i. 384 Returne him here againe. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. 
Vill. 96, 1 still had hopes.. Here to return—and die at home 
at last. 1814 Byron Corsair 1. xvii, Call Pedro here! 1824 
L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 292 The adverbs here, 
there, where, are often improperly applied to verbs signify- 
ing motion, instead of the adverbs Aither, thither, whither : 
as ‘He came here hastily’ .. should be, ‘ He came Aither’. 
Mod, Bring them here at once. 

b. Hence, by extension, after delong = to this 
place. collog. 

Mod. V'm a stranger, I don’t belong here. 

8. Used elliptically in calling an attendant, etc. 
(Cf. Goth. Air / come here!) Hence, to call at- 
tention to or introduce a command: =Gr. dye, L. 
age, F. tiens, tenes. 

{1576 J. SAnrorp Gard, Pleas. 52 She reaching him foorth 
to him, added moreover. Holde heere, for I will give him 
to thee.] 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biond?’s Eromena 18 Here, 
take these hundred crownes. 1738 Swirr Polite Convers. 
211 Here, take away the Tea-table, and bring up Candles. 
1873 Back Pr. Thule xi, Here, come out to the fresh air. 
Mod. John ! here! quick. 


9. Here and there. a. In this place and in 
that ; in various places ; in some scattered places ; 
at intervals of space: sometimes=xow and then. 
Also, in same sense, with notion of constant or 
very frequent recurrence, every (+ ever) here and 
there. (So, formerly, + here and yonder.) ~ 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 13981 Iesus preched hir and bar. ¢ 1350 
Will, Palerne 3821 But William as a wod man was euer 
here & bere. cxg400 Maunpev. (1839) ix. 112 A lyttille 
Village, and Houses 9 brood here and there, 1412-20 
Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xxvii, He shulde on peces hewen be 
a sonder Upon the playne dismembred here & yonder. 1513 
More Rich. LIT (1883) 43 Yet began there, here and there 
about, some maner of muttering amonge the people. 1535 
Coverpate 1 Pet. i. x Peter an Apostle of Iesu Christ, 
to them that dwell here and there as straungers thorow 
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out Pontus, Galacia, Capadocia. 1587 R. HoveNnpDEN 
in Codlect. (O. H. S.) 1. 217 They be dispersed here and 
there in hedgerowis. 1602 Suaxs. //am. 1. i. 97 Young 
Fortinbras..Hath in the skirts of Norway, heere and there, 
Shark'd vp a List of Landlesse Resolutes. 1711 Ab- 
pison Sfect. No. 50% 6 Able to understand but here and 
there a Word of what they said. 1845 Lond. Frui. I. 189 
Every here and there are seen dark pits and vaulted 
caverns. 1874 MickLteruwaite Mod. Par. Churches 326 
A good picture may here and there be found in our 
churches. 1879 F. Haut in Nation (N.Y.) XXIX. 391/2 
Her style is a curious medley, every here and there, of the 
ambitious and the slovenly. . ; 

b. To this place and to that: hither and thither ; 
in various directions; to and fro. 

1297 R. Guouc. (1724) 378 Pe kyng hem sende her and per 
aboute in Engelond. 1340 Ayends. 66 Ase be wy3te pet 
ual ine hot weter, pet kest hyer and per. 1500-20 DuNBAR 
Poems \xxii. 20 In yre thai hurlit him heir and thair. 1591 
Srenser MZ. Hubberd 1357 Th’ Ape..Fled here and there, 
and euerie corner sought. 1646 F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. 
(1663) 24 Be attentive, turning not thine eyes here and there. 
1879 F. Pottox Sport Brit. Burmah 1. 78 The brute..was 
caught, and taken here and there for sale. 

+e. This way and that way; with shifts or 
evasions. Obs. Also attrib. ? Shifting, evasive. 

¢ 1300 Beket 42 Tho Gilbert ihurde this; he stod in grete 
tho3t, And feignede his word her and ther, and ne grantede 
no3t. xxx ‘ J. Distarr’ Char. Don Sacheverellio 11 Thou 
canting, whining, here and there Villain. 

d. Hence Here-and-thereian (humorous nonce- 
wd.), one who moves about from place to place. 

z7oxr Cisper Love makes Many. iv, l am a kind of a— 
what d’ye call’um—a Sort of a Here-and-thereian; I am 
Stranger no where. 

10. Here...there. In one place... in an- 
other place; =L. hic... dlic, alibe.. . alibe. 

¢1400 Maunpev, (Roxb.) xxii. 101 Pai er few, here a hare 
and pare a hare. 1535 CoveRDALE 1 K7zgs xviii. 4, I hyd 
an hundreth of the Lordes prophetes, here fiftye, and there 
fiftye in the caues, 1579 E. K. in Spenser’?s Sheph. Cal. 
Ep. Ded. § 1 Borrowing here of the french, there of the 
Italian, euery where of the Latine. 1658 W. SANDERSON 
Graphice 12 Here, barrells flote, there packs, not yet 
through-wet. 

ll. Here, there, and everywhere. In every 
place, indicated or not indicated. (Also formerly 
here and everywhere; here, there, all where.) 

cx1s90 Martowre Faust. iv. 67 That 1 may be here and 
there and everywhere. 1604 SHAKs. O¢/. 1.1. 138 An ex- 
trauagant, and wheeling Sranger, Of here, and euery where. 
1606 — 77. § Cr. v. v. 26. 1632 Lirncow Trav. 327 Like 
yong maides, and youths together, Run here and there, 
alwhere, and none know whether. 1790 J. B. Moreton 
Mann, W, Ind. 97 [He] must go round the corn field and 
cane pieces .. he must be here and there and everywhere. 
1879 I’. Pottok Sport Brit. Burmah I, 16 We were soon 
scattered here, there, and everywhere. 

12. Neither here nor there. Of no account 
either one way or the other ; of no matter or conse- 
quence ; unimportant. 

1583 GoLpiNnG Calvin on Deut. xcii. 570 True it is that our 
so dooing is neither here nor there (as they say) in respect 
of God. 1604 Suaxs. O¢h. iv. iii. 59 "Tis neyther heere, 
nor there. 1749 FirtpinG Tom Yones 1x. vi, But if he does, 
that is neither here nor there. 1819 Byron Yuvan 1. li, But 
what I say is neither here nor there. 1844 Dickens Mart. 
Chuz. xiv, You'll find him a little too much for your 
gravity. However, that’s neither here nor there. 


18. Here goes! An exclamation declaring one’s 
resolution orresignation to perform some act, usually 


of a bold or rash character. codlog. 

1829 J. H. Newman Corr. (1891) I. 209, I do not expect to 
finish this by post-time; but here goes. 1862 THACKERAY 
Wks. (1872) X. 218 Since it must be done, here goes! 1889 
Browninc Asolando, Ponte dell’ Angelo xxi, Spare speech ! 
I’m resigned: Here goes ! roared the goblin. 

14. Here we (you) are. Here is what we (you) 
want. collog. 

1850 SmepLey J. Fairleigh vi, Hum! ha! now let’s see, 
here we are—the ‘G-i-a-o-u-r’—that’s a nice word to talk 
about. 

15. Here was formerly often placed before vbl. 
sbs, and nouns of action, This is now rare. 

c1200 Trin, Coll, Hom, 125 Pe eruedliche herbiwist and 
pe wunderliche heden sid of ure louerd. JZdéd. 185 Hure 
her wunenge is swide reulich. 1377 Lancv. P. PZ. B. xiv. 
141 It semeth nou3t pat 3e shulle Haue heuene in 30wre 
here beyng and heuene her after. 1586 A. Day vg. 
Secretary i. (1625) 60 To continue my here-being to some 
profitable purpose. 1605 Suaxs. J/acé, 1v, iil. 148 Which 
often since my heere remaine in England, I haue seene 
him do. 

16. Here- in combination with adverbs and pre- 
positions. 

(These originated, as in the other Teutonic langs., in the 
juxtaposition of Aeve and another adv. qualifying the saine 
verb. ‘Thus, in Hereperore, 1st quot, Ar be/oran=here 
(in this document), before (i.e. at an earlier place). Cf. 
hereinbefore, hereinafter, in which herein is similarly used. 
But as many advs. were identical in form with preposittons, 
and there was little or no practical difference between ‘here, 
at an earlier place’ and ‘ before or at an earlier place than 
this’, the ady. came to be felt as a prep, governing here 
(this place) ; and, on the analogy of this, new combina- 
tions were freely formed of here (there, where) with pre- 
positions which had nevex been adverbs, as here/or, hereto, 
hereon, herewith.] 

a. with adverbs: as here-above, here-beneath, 
here-within, here-without; hereforth, forward in 
this direction or this way; here-next, next to this, 


immediately after this, -Also HuszAway, Hzne- 


HEREAFTER. 


UNDER, etc. b. with prepositions = this, this place, 
this matter, etc.: as hereabove, here-among, here- 
beside, heretnto, here-within, here-without; + here- 
afore = Hrreserore; +hereintil (S¢.), herein ; 
+ hermid, herewith; + hereover, in addition to 
this; +hertozeines, against this, on the other 
hand. Also Hereasour, HEREWITS, etc., etc. 
871-89 Charter of Alfred in O. E. Texts 452 Pas sewriotu 
pe *herbeufan awreotene stondad. 1646 F. Hawkins 
Youth’s Behav. (1663) 32 As hath been said here above. 
1892 C. E. Norton Dante's Par. xxviii. 185 He who saw it 
hereabove disclosed it to him. 1824 Sournrey Bk. of Ch. 
(1841) 224, I have told you *hereafore. 1640 E. Dacres tr. 
Machiavel’s Prince 180 To the end hee might be able 
*here-among to undertake greater matters. c1400 Vevaine 
& Gaw. 320 *Her bisyde es a well. 1530 Patscr. 819/1 
Here bysyde, icy pres. ¢ 1305 St. Christopher 94in EL. E.P. 
(1862) 62 Pat child him bad par charite bat he him ouer 
bere ; 3e com *herforp, quap Cristofre, y nuste wher pu were. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Wife's 7. 144 Heer forth ne lith no wey. 
1489 Sc. Acts Yas. IV, c. 14 Officiaris pat beis necligent 
*herintill.. c1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 40 The Schiref 
..is on na wayis Judge competent heirintill. 1594 Hookrr 
Eccl. Pol. 1. i. § 3 Our first entrance *hereinto. 1602 Carew 
Cornwall (1811) 188 A near friend. .looked hereinto with an 
indifferent and unprejudicating eye. c12z05 Lay. 5355 *Her 
mid we sculled heom bicharren. a@x1300 Cursor M. 141 
(Gétt.) *Here neist sal be sipen teld Hu Joseph was bath 
boght and seld. /déd. 26138 (Cott.), I salle be tel here nest 
to quam pou sal be shriue, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
ul. li. (1495) 27 *Here ouer angels kinde passyth a bodily 
kynde in subtilte of his essencia. a@ 1225 Ancr. X. 268 He 
eft seid riht *her to 3eines—ne let tu. . bine meiden no gult to 
giues. c12z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 115 3ie maisterlinges *her- 
wid-innen opened 3iure gaten. @1533 Lp. Berners Huon 
clv. 593 We haue .. chaumbers garnysshed and ordeyned 
as ye haue sene herewith-in. 1530 Patscr. 819/1 *Here 
without, zcy dehors. a 


B. as sb. (nonce-uses): =This place; also, the 


present ; the present life. ‘ 

1605 Suaxs. Lear 1. i. 264 Thou loosest here a better 
where to finde. 1829 Cartyte AZisc. (1857) II. 76 With 
Him it is a universal Here and Now. 1855 Loncr. Haw. 
Introd. 113 Full of all the tender pathos Of the Here and 
the Hereafter. 1857-8 Sears A¢han. 19 [Motion] requires 
a here and a there. Z 

Here, obs. f. Harr, Huan, Ear; var. Haire, 
Her sé., HER pron. pers. and poss. , 

Hereabout (hierabau't), adv. [f Here adv. 
16 + About. ] 

+L. About or poncenne this (thing, etc.). Ods. 

a 1225 Ancr. KR. 46 Scheawed ofte ine scrifte ower 3eme- 
leaste her abuten. c1386 CHaucer MWiller’s T. 376 Go now 
thy wey and speed thee heer aboute. 1583 HottyBanp 
Campo di Fior 343 We may remember that, which this 
maister hath tolde us hereabout. 1644 Hunton Vind. 
Treat. Monarchy vi. 49 Reade what I have said here-about. 

2. About or near this place; somewhere in this 


neighbourhood. 

a1300 K. Horn 343 3ef horn were her abute. . Wip him 3e 
wolden pleie. c1400 Warres of Fewes in Warton Hist. 
Eng. Poetry x. (1840) II. 106 Prophecie, they sayde, Which 
man her aboute [bolled] the laste. 1592 SHaks. Rom. § 
Ful. v. iii. 43 lle hide me here about. 1653 WALTON 
Angler ii. 47 There is not a likely place for a Trout here- 
about. 1856 R. A. VauGcuan AZystics (1860) I. 234, I think 
it must lie somewhere hereabout. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary 
ut. v, There haunt some Papist ruffians hereabout. 

b. About this point of action, time, etc. 

1675 S. Sewatt Diary 31 July I. 11 Herabout I waked. 

Hereabou'ts, adv. [f. prec. + adverbial -s.] 

ue DLecara 

1sg2 Suaks. Rom. §& Ful. v. i. 38 And here abouts dwells. 
1617 Moryson /¢22. 11. 130, I thinke it fittest to stay here- 
abouts a while. 1732 Fietpinc Mock Doctor iv. Wks. 
1882 IX. 256 Is there no physician hereabouts famous for 
curing dumbness? 1862 TroLtore Orley #, i, The land 
hereabouts ceases to be fertile. 

+2. =prec. 1. Obs. rare. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xvi. iii. (1886) goo He re- 
ceiued-some trouble himselfe hereabouts. 1649 Roberts 
Clavis Bibl. 381 The dissenting Opinions of learned writers 
heareabouts. 

+ Here a days, adv. Sc. Obs. Nowadays. 

1572 Satir. Poems Reform. xxx. 186 Quhilk will be found 
na fault now heir a dayis. : 

Hereafter (hiera‘ftar), adv. (a., sb.) [OE 
hérefter, {. hér Hern adv, 16 + Arter: cf. Da. 
herefter, Sw. harefter.] 

1. After, in this writing, book, or place; in the 
sequel; after this in order or position ; sometimes 
=next in order, immediately after. 

cgoo tr. Beda's Hist, ut. xxii. [xxx.] (1890) 250 Swa swa 
we eft herzfter secgap. c10s0 Lyrhtferth’s Handboc in 
Anglia VIII. 317/37 Herefter we wyllad pisne circul 
amearkian. a@i1zz25 dncr. R. 112 Lo hwuch on asaumple 
her efter. a@ 1300 Cursor M. 27380, I sal pam recken sipen 
on rau, Wit pair springes her efter neist, Quen i ha tald 
office o preist. ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 164 Ase ich her after telle 
may. 1390 Gower Conf. III, 128 Of other sterres how they 
fare, I thetike here after to declare. 1 Dunpar (¢it/e). 
The flyting of Dunbar and Kennedie heir efter followis. 
1601 CuEsTER Love's Martyr 165 (for 169) Hereafter folovv 
diverse Poeticall Essaies. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 
233 In consequence of the statute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 28 
which will be stated hereafter, 

2. After this in time; at a future time; in time 
to come. 

1154 O. E. Chron. an, 1135 Men. .saden O{at] micel ping 
sculde cumen her efter. cx175 Lamb, Hom. 43 Herefter 
iseh paul. hwer .iii. deoflen ledden an meiden. a@ 1300 
Cursor M, 6568 (Gott.) Here efter it sal sare rew 30u. 


HEREAFTERWARD. 


1388 Wycuir Gad. vi. 17 Heraftir no man be heuy to me, 
for Y bere in my bodithe tokenes of oure Lorde Jhesu Crist. 
¢1477 Caxton F¥ason 42, [1] wolde that I were there, where 
I shall be v honderd yere here after. 1483 Vulgaria abs 
TYerentio 16b, 1 am so gladd that no thynge ereaftyr may 
make me sory. 1576 FLeminc Panofl, Epist. 68 So would 
I have you thinke mee to be, at this present, and for ever 
hereafter to remaine, 1596 SHaks. Merch. V. u. vi. 20 
More of this hereafter, 1712 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) 
ILI. 497, [shall send the rest hereafter. 1875 Jowetr Plato 
(ed, 2) V. 180 We cannot ., anticipate the details which will 
hereafter be needed. 

3. In a future state ; in the world to come. 

[1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 363 We hopen haue pe lif bat 
come schal her aftur.] 1618 Be. Haiti Serv. vii. Wks. 1837 
V. 102 To learn so to be happy here, that it [a Christian's 
heart] may be more happy hereafter. 1736 Butter Anal. 
t. ii. Wks. 1874 I. 40 The general doctrine of religion, that 
God will reward and punish men for their actions hereafter. 
1858 GLADSTONE //omer III. 515 What we are as men here 
depends very much on our conception of what we are here- 
after to be, 

+4. After or in accordance with this. Obs. rare. 

¢1380 Wycuir SeZ. Wks. III. 358 3if it were a trewe sen- 
tence, God my3te move men hereafter. 

B. as adj. To come, future. Now rare. 

rggt Suaks. 1 //ex. VJ, 11. ii. ro That hereafter Ages may 
behold What ruine happened in reuenge of him. 1709 
Mrs. Mantey Secret Mem. (1736) 3 May his Hereafter 
‘Torments be never ending! 1799 ANNA Sewarp Let?t, (1811) 
V. 269 Claims ..to hereafter compensation. 1881 F. E. 
Warren Celtic Liturgy 103 Requesting the prayers of their 
hereafter readers. 

C. sd. 1. Time to come; the future; futurity. 

1546 J. Heyvwoop Prov. (1867) 67 An auditour of a meane 
wit, Maie soone accompt, though hereafter come not yit. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 408 Distrustful fears in 
reference to hereafter. 1 W. Suertock Death iii. § 6 
(1731) 143 The Reason..will serve for all hereafters, but will 
never serve for any ‘Time present. 1807-8 Syp. SmitH 
Plymiley’s Lett. iti. Wks. 1859 Il. 145/2 Leave hereafter to 
the spirit and the wisdom of hereafter. 1883 in J. G. Butler 
Bible-Work U1. 768 To read the story of our own hereafter. 

2. A future life; the world to come. 

17oz Rowe Tamerl. 1. i. 405 Wretches that are doubtful 
of Hereafter. 1713 Appison Cafo v. i, ’Tis heaven it self, 
that points out an Hereafter. 1744 Westey Wks, (1872) 
VIII. 26 What, ifthere bean hereafter, a judgment to come? 
1855 Loncr. zaw. vi. 65 For he sang of..life undying 
--In the land of the Hereafter. 


+ Herea'fterward, adv. Obs. Also -wards. 
[f Here adv. 16 + AFTERWARD adv.] Hereafter. 

a1300 Cursor M. 15375 Her efterward yeit sal yee se. 
1386 Cuaucer riary’s T. 217 Thou shalt herafterwards 
my brother deere Come there thee nedeth nat of me to leere. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 589/12 Jiposterum, hereafter- 
warde. 1530 Wuytrorp Werke for Househ. D iij, Shal 
cause the persones .. hereafterwarde to bless you & pray 
for you. 1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk § Selv. 201 Not one age 
only, but ages time out of mind, and hereafterward, 

+ Here-again, adv. Obs. [f. Here adv. 16 + 
AGAIN prep. Cf. Ger. hzergegen.] =next. 

c1200 Vices § Virtues 105 Hier azean sede Se profiete 
[etc]. «1300 Cursor M.798 Her egain [v.r7. here agayne, 
a3eyn] mai naman sai. /ézd. 17034 And es naman..pat agh 
sai her again. ¢1386 Cuaucer Axt,’s 7. 2181 (Harl.) And 
here agayn no creature ..avaylep for to stryue. 1393 
Lanai. P. Pl, C. xx. 109 If kynde witt carpe her-a3en. 

+ Here-against, adv. Obs. [f. Here adv. 16 
+ Acarnst.] Against this ; in opposition, contra- 
distinction, or contrast to this; in comparison with 
this. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 94 Euerich worldlich gledunge is unwurd 
her ajeines. ¢1386 CHaucer Aut.'s 7. 2181 (Ellesm.) And 
here agayns no creature on lyue Of no degree auailleth for 
to stryue. c 1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode i. \xxii. (1869) 42 The 
witt of heeringe oonliche enfoormeth the vnderstondinge 
more than thilke of taaste doth heer ayens. 1583 GOLDING 
Calvin on Deut. xcvi. 593 Now hereagainst a man might 
reply: I had leauer [etc.]. 1614 Rateicu Hist. World v. 
ii. § 3 (1634) 587 Such as would speak here-against. 

Hereanent, adv. Chiefly Sc. arch. [f. Hure 
adv, 16 + ANENT Zrep.] Concerning this. 

a12z5 ¥uliana 12 Nulich heronont buhen pe_nawiht. 
c1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 278 To compeir within 
ane schort day in the Kingis court, to answer heiranent. 
1591 in De Foe Mem. Ch. Scot. Add. 58 The Lawes of the 
Realme.. and Constitution of our Kirk are clear hereanent. 
1643 Drumm. or Hawrn. Declarat., etc. Wks. (1711) 211 
The declaration of the commissioners of the general As- 


sembly made hereanent. 
Hereat (hicrz't), adv. [f. Hern adv. 16+ At.] 


+1. At this place; here. Ods. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 8421 Lengys here at a litill, lystyn my 
wordes. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xxv. (1739) 43 
All Free-holders were bound to present themselves hereat. 
ax6s0 Turke §& Gawin 109 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 94, 
I wold not longer be hereate, 

2. At this; as a result of this. 

1557 Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne) 1r Heirat was mony 
hurt with hagbuttis. 1586 Youne Guazzo’s Civ. Conv, Iv. 
204 b, Heereat the Ladies objected. 1639 FuLtER Holy War 
it i. (1647) 44 All admired hereat. 1674 N. Cox Gentd. 
Recreat. (1677) o Hereat the young fly away for fear, 1860 
Raw .inson K 1tKinson Herodotus 1x. Ixxvii. IV. 449 
Greatly distressed hereat, they declared” themselves to de- 
serve a fine as laggards. 1877 Bryant Poems, Sella 149 
Hereat broke in the mother. j 

Hereaway (hierawé:), adv. Now dial. and 
U.S. [f. Here adv. 16 + Away adv.] 

1, Away in this direction; in this quarter or 
neighbourhood, hereabouts. L 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 590/41 /stac, herawey. 1483 
Cath, Angtl. 184/1 Heraway (A. hereaway), hac, istac. 1613 
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Purcnas Pilgrimage (1864) 95 Minnagara, which Ortelius 
in his Map placeth here-away. @1718 Penn in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. 1. 203 The above was read..to the most eminent 
of Friends hereaway. 1855 Wuitrier Lines on Fugit. 
Stave Act vi, Hereaway The fell lycanthrope finds no prey. 

1894 Crocxetr Lilac Sunbonnet 11 This is the first time 

you have been hereaway ? 
+b. In this present life. Sc. Ods. 

@1661 Rutnerrorp Lett. (1765) u. ii, (Jam.), That light is 
not hereaway in any clay-body. } 

2. To this quarter or neighbourhood; hither. 
Llereaway thereaway (Sc.), hither and thither, to 
and fro in every direction. 

1549 CoverDALE, etc. Eras. Par. Phil. 2 'The more they 
are holden vnder and turmoyled hereawaye and thereawaye, 
so muche more they come forwarde. 1598 R. Bernarp tr. 
Terence 94 Follow me in this way, or hereaway. 1793 
Burns Wandering Willie, Hereawa, thereawa, wandering 
Willie, Hereawa, thereawa, haud awa hame! J/od. Sc. 
They were all running hereaway thereaway. 

He'reaways. Now dial. = prec. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage u. x. (1614) 162 Here-awaies 
lived a people called ‘Dogzijm’, which others called Pagans. 
Lbid. v. xiv. 520 It should be sought here-a-waies, or found 
nowhere, 1869 in Lowsdale Gloss. 1877 N. W. Linc. 
Gloss. s.v., 1 hevn’t seen him hereaways sin’ June. 

+Herebefore. Os. Forms: see Brrorn. 

[OE. hér beforan, f. hér Here adv. 16 + Berore 
adv.:; cf. MDu. hterbevoren, MLG. hirbevoren. | 

1. Earlier in this document ; herein before. 

805-31 Charter of Oswulf in O. E. Texts 444 Deara saula 
Se her beforan hioranamon auuritene siondon. 1340 Ayend. 
59 Ase we zede hyerbeuore, 1395 2. Z. Wills (1882) 8 That 
this be parfourned as hit is writen herbefore. 

2. Before this time ; before now; in time past. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 63 Beten for pat we hauen agilt 
her biforen. ¢1320 Cast, Love 1329 Alle he ladde herbifore 
after his wille. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Kut.’s T. 726 As I ful ofte 

haue seyd thee heer biforn. 1486 Surtees Misc. (1888) 53 
Kinges herbefor resorting unto the citie. 1577 B. Goocr 
Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 8 Our fathers herebefore observed 
the same. 1613 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe 1. (R.), Some privy 
thing now causeth this richesse, As did the ring herebefore 

gesse. 

ereber3e, -boroghe, etc., obs. ff. Harsour, 

[Herebode, -bote: see List of Spurious 
Words.} 

Hereby (hierbai, hie-sboi), adv. [f. Hern adv. 
+ By prep. Cf. MDu. Azerbt, MLG. herbi, Du. 
hierbi7, MHG. héerbé, Ger. hierbez. The stress 
shifts with the position of the word; cf. ‘I hereby 
promise ’, ‘ I promise hereby-’.] 

+1. (hereby’) By or near this place; in this 
neighbourhood ; close by. Ods. 

c1250 Gen. §& Ex. 3572 Quat losue to moysi, ‘Ic wene he 
fizten dun her-bi’. ¢1440 York Myst. xv. 13 Or he be borne 
in burgh hereby. a@ 1533 Lp. Berners Yvon Ixiii. 218 
Sende fyrst to an abbay that is here by. 1588 Suaks. 
L. L. L. w. i. 9 Hereby vpon the edge of yonder Coppice. 
1631 WEEVER Anc. Fun. Mon. 588 Hereby was a religious 
House for preaching Friers. 1655 J. JENNINGs tr. Elise 30 
A Tenants daughter of mine, a Gentleman here by. 

+b. Pa.t this place. Ods. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 6300, I wole nomore of this thing seyne, 
If I may passen me herby. ¢1485 Digby Myst. (1882) IV. 277 
The pepill that passis here-by. 

+ 2. In connexion with this. Ods. 

c1a30 Hali Meid. 23 Loke penne her bi hwa se of hire 
meidenhad lihted in to wedlac. a1z50 Owd § Night. 127 
Her-bi men seggepa bispel. 5 

3. By, through, or from this fact or circumstance ; 


as a result of this; by this means. 

¢1320 R. Brunner Mediz. 67 Here by pou mayst lere Pat 
of o dysshe bey etyn yn fere. c1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) 
x. 39 Hereby schuld it seme bat haly writte ware no3t trewe. 
ee) TINDALE 1 Fohx ii. 3 And herby we knowe that we 
have knowen him. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. LL/, 1. iv. 94, I will 
not reason what is meant heereby. 1665 Hooke AZicrogr. 
Table 247 A multitude of Phenomena explicable hereby. 
1756 C. Lucas Zss. Waters III. 105 Hereby, we detect the 
errors of those who evaporate .. waters. 1 BETHUNE 
Sc. Fireside Stor. 11, 1 hereby promise to mend the whole 
in the most scientific manner. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 157 Hereby you may know that I am right. 

+Hereda‘tion. Ods. rare—*.  [f. L. type 
*heredare (f. hévéd-em heir): cf. exhéredare to dis- 
inherit.] The action of inheriting ; inheritance. 

1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall xix. (1833) F ij b, The Iewes doe 
comprise all titular rights vnder one of three: acquisition, 
like Abrahams (in the conqueis of the caue, Gen. 23) 
Heredation, like Isaacs (succeeding thereto) lucrifaction, 
like Tacobs. ‘ r 

Heredipety (herfdicpiti). [f L. hérédipet-a 
legacy-hunter (f. Aérédéum legacy + petere to seek) 
+ -¥ (as in col/oguy, etc.).] Legacy-hunting. 

1855 Mitman Lat, Chr. 1. ii. (1864) I. gt Heredipety or 
legacy hunting is inveighed against, in the clergy especially, 
as by the older Satirists. /déd. 11. y. I. 29 Already heredi- 
pety, seeking inheritances by undue means, is branded as an 
ecclesiastical vice. ‘ 

So Heredi'petous a., legacy-hunting. 

1866 F, Haut in Lyndesay's Monarche 245 marg., To the 
parrot came the magpie, heredipetous, and the raven and 
the kite, ready tohelp heavenward. 

Hereditability (hére:ditabiliti). [f next + 
-Ity.] = HEriraBiviry. 

@ 1837 Sir E. Brypces (cited in Worcester, 1846), 1885 
Pop. Sci. Monthly XXVI. 107 After the hereditability of 
the royal office has been accepted. 1895 did. July 304 
Teratological abnormities resemble neuropathies .. in their 
origin and the characteristics of their hereditability. 


HEREDITARINESS. 


Hereditable (hireditab’l), @  [a. obs. F. 
héréditable, ad. L. type *héréditabilis, {. héreditare 
to inherit, f. hérés, héréd-em heir.] 

1. Of things: That may be inherited; subject to 
inheritance ; heritable. 

1494 Fapyan Chron. vu. 675 A prouerbe amonge the 
Frenshemen,.(Principibus obsequi hereditarium non esse) 
the whiche is to meane, the seruyce of prynces is not here 
dytable. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1v. v. 197 Dropsies, 
Gowts .. and most diseases are as hxreditable from our 
Parents, as their estates. 1690 Lock, Govt. 1. ix. § 103 
Adam. .being neither monarch, nor his imaginary monarchy 
hereditable. 184 Exvrninstone “7st. Jud. I. 125 These 
people..are admitted ..to have a hereditable and transfer- 
able interest in it. 1872 Contemp. Rev. XX. 399. : 

+2. Of persons: Capable of inheriting ; having 
a right of inheritance; = HERITABLE 3. Ods. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl. 1. (ed. 2) 97. Declaring 
some of his issues legitimate and hereditable to the Crowne, 
others not. 1655 M. Carter How. Rediv. (1660) 87 The 
making any men hereditable. 

Hereditably, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly%.] By 
way of inheritance ; heritably. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. V/I, c. 34 Preamble, The furst begoten 
sonnes of hym and of hys heires..in the realme of Englond 
hereditably to succede. ¢1630 Rispon Szsv. Devon (1714) 
Il. 343 Which Land from that Family is Hereditably de- 
scended to Devia. @1820 Tooke Russ. Eucycl. (Webster 
1828), The one-house-owners belong hereditably to no 


private persons. 
[a. obs. F. hérédttal 


+ Here-dital, z. Obs. 
(15th c. in Godefroi), ad. med.L. héredital-is, f. 
hereditas Herepity.] = Hereprrary. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 72 The successyon is vnto hym 
due of ryghte heredytalle and by veraye destynacy after my 
deth. 1574 J. Jones Nat, Beginning Grow. Things 13 As 
not only hereditall sicknesses doth shew, but also deformed 
persons doth proue. 

Hereditament (her/ditamént, hére'dita-). 
Also 7 her-. fad. med.L. héreditamentum, {. 
late L, héréditare to inherit, f. héred-em heir.]} 

1. Law. Any kind of property that can be in- 
herited ; any thing, corporeal or incorporeal, that in 
the absence of testamentary disposition descended to 
the heir at common law, and now (Act 60 & 61 Vict. 
c. 65) to the ‘real representative’; real property. 

1475 Statute in Campbell Lives Chancellors (1857) 1. xxii. 
320 The seid John [Fortescue] shuld.. forfeit to you, soureyn 
lord and your heires, all the castelles, maneres .. seruices, 
fees, advousons, hereditamentes and possessions. 1483 
Plumpton Corr. xci, Rents, services, reversions, & here- 
di{taJments. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. 650[A] parlyament, at 
the whiche y® duke of Alensone was iuged to lose his hede, 
& his heredytamentys to be forfaytyd vnto y® Kynge. 1571 
Act 13 Eliz. c. 10. § 2 Tythes tenements or other heredita- 
ments. 1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 6a, Haereditament is the 
largest word in all in that kind, for whatsoever may be 
inherited is an haereditament, be it corporeal or incorporeal, 
real or personal or mixt. 1765 Brackstone Com. II. iii. 
13 An incorporeal hereditament is a right issuing out of a 
thing corporate .. or concerning, or annexed to, or exercis- 
able within, the same. 1832 Austin Yurispr. (1879) I. xiii. 
372 A corporeal hereditament is the thing itself which is the 
subject of the right, an incorporeal hereditament is not the 
subject of the right but the right itself. 1855 MaAcaAuLay 
Hist. Eng. xv. I11. 540 The representation of Westmore- 
land was almost as much one of the hereditaments of the 
Lowther family as Lowther Hall. 

Jig. 1795 J.S. Hoparr in F¥. Fay's Corr. (1893) 1V. 196 

‘his power ought to be exercised by the spiritual or the civil 
rulers solely: it is an hereditament of which they cannot be 
seized as tenants in common, 1847 BusHNeLt Chr, Nurt. 
vii. (1861) 178 A kind of hereditament in the family. 

2. Heirship, inheritance. 

1509-10 Act 1 Hen. VIII, c. 19 Preamble, The..Kyng.. 
restored and habled your said Suppliant .. in name state 
degree blode and Hereditament. 1844 Mary Hennetr 
Social Syst. 50 The natural head of the community was the 
family father; then the son; and this natural hereditament 
continued as long as the direct line was maintained. 

+ Here'ditance. Oés. rvare—". [f. late L. héve- 
dit-are (see prec.) +-ANCE.] Inheritance, heirship. 

1641 Eart Monn. tr. Biondi’s Hist, Civ. Warres Eng. }. 
iv. 107 In successions, hereditance, and last wills and 
‘Testaments. 

Hereditarian (hireditéorian).  [f. L. eredi- 
tari-us HEREDITARY + -AN.] One who holds the 
biological doctrine of heredity. 

1881 J. Owen Even. with Sceptics 1. v. 446 The modern 
hereditarian regards himself as the offspring, mentally as 
well as physically, of a long succession of ancestors going 
back as far as theanthropoid ape. 1896 E. A. Fay in Amer. 
Ann. Deaf June 233 Some ofthe most eminent hereditarians 
believe that acquired characteristics are never transmitted. 

Here-ditarily, adv. [f. Herepiary a. + 
-LY 2.) In a hereditary manner; by way of (an) 
inheritance, 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. Ded. 2, With her Realmes 
and Dominions, the best parts and gifts that were in her be 
likewise hzereditarily descended upon your roiall person. 
1638 T. Wuiraker Blood of Grape 50 Children, which 
are hereditarily subject to the stone. 1796 Russett in PAi/. 
Trans. LXXXVIL 26 The collyria they apply are secret 
compositions, which pass hereditarily from father to son. 
1807 Knicut Jdid. X@VII. 24x The acquired habits of the 
parents being transferred hereditarily to the offspring. 

Here'ditariness. [f.as prec.+-nEsS.] The 
quality of being hereditary ; capability of being in- 
herited, or transmitted from parent to offspring. 

1640 FuLLER Joseph's Coat vii, (1867) 181 First, for the 
hereditariness of it [a leprosy], it is a successive disease. 


HEREDITARIOUS. 


1683 Brit. Spec. 243 The unalterable Hereditariness of the 
Monarchy. 186r Darwin in Life §& Lett. (1887) IL. 372 
His paper about hereditariness beats everything. 1887 
Smices Life & Lad, 188 ‘The hereditariness of family features 
appeared..in the configuration of the head. 

[f. L. here- 


+ Heredita‘rious, @. Obs. rare. 
ditari-us (see next) +-0US.] = HEREDITARY. 

2527 R. ToorneE in Hakluyt (1589) 257 Some sicknesses 
are hereditarious, and comme from the father to the sonne. 


Hereditary (hiteditiri), a. Also erron. 7 
her-. fad. L. hereditari-us, f. hereditas HERe- 
pity. Cf. F. héréditaire (15-16th c.). The L. 
hérés, hérved-em, and its derivatives were till recently 
often written Ax7-, a spelling formerly also frequent 
in the English representatives of the family.] 

1. Law and ist. Descending by inheritance from 
generation to generation ; that has been or may be 
transmitted according to definite rules of descent ; 
legally vesting, upon the death of the holder, in 
the person designated by the law as his heir. 

Hereditary countries (of the Austrian German emperors) : 
those which were the original inheritance of the Archdukes 
of Austria, or were subsequently acquired by marriage, i.e. 
Upper and Lower Austria, Moravia, Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, Bohemia, Silesia. 

1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven (1831) 4 [We] haue inherited 
his foul corruptions, as it were by hereditary right. ¢16ro 
Sir J. Mervit AZem. (1735) 63 He lost the Kingdom of 
Denmark, pretending to make it hereditary, whereas it was 
elective. 1635-56 CowLey Davideis 1. note 33 There was 
always some haereditary Bowl with which they made their 
Libations to the Gods, and entertained Strangers. 1675 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1049/2 From Vienna they write, that .. 
great preparations were making in all the Hereditary 
Countreys. 1725 Pore Odyss, 1. 242 To revisit your im- 
perial dome, An old hereditary guest, I come. 1759 
Rosertson Hist. Scot. 1. 1. 42 All new grants of hereditary 
offices were prohibited. 1862 Srantey Yew. Ch. I. vii. 134 
An hereditary priesthood .. in the family of Aaron, 

2. Transmitted in a line of progeny ; passing na- 
turally from parents to offspring. a. esp. in Bzol,, 
Lathol., ete., of physical and mental characteristics, 
diseases, instincts, etc., that are or may be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. 

1597 Mortey /xtrod. Mus. 163 The fault which like vnto 
a hereditarie lepresie in a mans bodie is uncurable. 1699 
‘Misaurus’ Hon. of Gout in Hart, Misc. (1809) 11. 46, 
I have heard you confess that yours is an hereditary gout. 
1826 Pricnarp Phys. Hist. Mankind (ed. 2) 1x. i. § 3 II. 537 
All original or connate peculiarities of body are hereditary. 
bid. 544 Now it appears that such spontaneous tendencies 
are alone hereditary, 1862 D. Witson Preh. Max II. xxiii. 
369 The hereditary instincts of forest life. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 825 Two different sets of hereditary char- 
acters are combined in a hybrid, and there is hence a strong 
tendency towards the formation of new characters which 
may be more or less hereditary. 


b. in Theology. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 495 We shoulde seeme 
thereby to affirme, that sinne is ex ¢vaduce or hereditarie. 
1592 Davies Jwzmort, Soud vu. xvi, This Sin of Kind, not 
personal, But real, and hereditary was. 1615 G. Sanpys 
Trav, 64 Branded..by God for, .their owne wicked assum- 
ing of hereditary holinesse. 

ce. In general sense : Coming to one from one’s 
precursors in national or physical life; identical 
with or similar to what was possessed by one’s 
parents, so that it might be conceived as having 
been bequeathed by or inherited from them. 

160r R. Jounson Kingd. & Commw. (1603) 47 It hath 
been their hereditarie practise, to stande upon their guard, 
to prevent their enemies. 1644 Nye Gusnery Ded., The 
Patronage of Arts being hereditary to your noble Ancestors. 
1752 YouNG Lrotherst.i, Long burnt a fixt hereditary hate, 
Between the crowns of Macedon and Thrace. a1856 H. 
Mitter Cruise Betsey 1. xv. (1889) 483 His actual beliefs 


appeared to be very considerably at variance with his 
hereditary creed. 


3. Of persons: Holding their position by inheri- 
tance. 


165t Hoppers Leviath. u. xix. 98 If he have Right to 
appoint his Successor, he is no more Elective but Hereditary. 
1697 Drypen 4ineid Ded., That Romulus was no hereditary 
prince. 1812 Byron Ch, Har, 11. Ixxvi, Hereditary bonds- 
men! know ye not Who would be free themselves must 
strike the blow? 1857 Bucke Cividis. I. ix. 561 The great 
possessors of land were now being organized into an heredi- 
tary aristocracy, 


4. Of, pertaining to, or relating to inheritance. 

1790 Burke Fy”, Rev, 30 It was still a line of hereditary 
descent; still an hereditary descent in the same blood, 
though an hereditary descent qualified with protestantism. 
1848 W. H. Ketty tr. ZL. Blanc’s Hist. Ten Y. I. 507 In 
whatever way the peerage be considered, said the enemies 
of the hereditary principle, the law of descent will be found 
to be useless. 1879 Kuory Princ. Med. 4 Abnormal struc- 
tures are the most obvious instances of hereditary trans- 
miuss1on. 

Hereditation (h/tedité-fon). ZBéol. [n. of 
action f. late L. hérédttare to inherit (in Vulgate), 
in med,L. also to invest with an inheritance: cf. 
15th c. F. (h)éréditation succession, inheritance. ] 
The action or operation of heredity. 

1883 Amer. Frnl. Med. Sc. Jan. 74 Hereditation as a cause 
may exist oftener than appears. 1885 P. Brooks Myst. 
/nig., etc, v. 87 It has its own despair already in itself, this 
hopeless struggle with hereditation, which .. is ..so literally 
a wrestling against flesh and blood. 1896 Expositor Dec. 


416 We preserve hereditary good: we originate good here- 
ditations, 
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Hereditism (hite‘ditiz’m). [f. Hureprry + 
-1sM.] ‘The principle or doctrine of the hereditary 
transmission of characteristics, etc. 

1884 Edin. Rev. July 229 Mr. Galton, the, apostle of 
hereditism, 1890 Nature 9 Oct. 580 ‘The doctrine of here- 
ditism. 1897 Genealog. Mag. Oct. 341 Fvidence that 
hereditism is not confined to flocks and herds. P 

So Here‘ditist, one who holds the doctrine that 
all individuality is determined by inheritance. 

1895 Daily News 23 Jan. 6/5 The new theory of the 
hereditists, headed by Professor Lombroso, to the effect that 
genius is merely one of the manifestations of brain disease. 

Herediti-vity. iol. rare. [f. *hereditive 
(f. HEREDITY +-IVE) +-1TY.] (See quot.) 

1876 Lanxester tr. Haeckel’s Hist. Creat. 1. viii. 176 
Hereditivity is the power of transmission, the capability of 
organisms to transfer their peculiarities to their descendants 
by propagation. , : 

Heredity (htrediti). [a. F. Aérédité (11th c. 
in Littré) the quality of being heir, heritage, ad. L. 
héréditat-em heirship, inheritance, f. héres, héred- 
em heir: see -ITY.] 

+1. Hereditary succession; inheritance ; concr. 
that which is inherited ; an inheritance. Ods. 

c1s4o0 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 252 This 
Richard was a manne..well worthie the princelie hereditee 
of his father which hee soberlie governed. did, 294 His 
poe -made to the duke concerninge the hereditee of the 

ingdom, ’ : 

2. Law. Hereditary character, quality, or condi- 
tion ; the fact of being hereditary or heritable. 

1784 LarayetTE in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) IV. 
6x If it is found that the heredity endangers the true 
principles of democracy, lam..ready..to renounce it. 1882 
Athenxum 30 Dec. 896/2 The heredity and independence 
of the fiefs can be shown to have commenced in .. the tenth 
century. : : re 

3. Biol. The property of organic beings, in virtue 
of which offspring inherit the nature and charac- 
teristics of parents and ancestors generally; the 
tendency of like to beget like. (Often spoken of 
as a law of nature.) 

1863 H. Spencer Princ. Biol. § 80 Some naturalists seem 
to entertain a vague belief, that the law of Heredity applies 
only to main characters of structure, and not to details. 
Lbid, §82 Some of the best illustrations of functional heredity 
are furnished by the mental characteristics of the human 
race. 1869 F. Gatton Hered. Genius 334, I was desirous 
of obtaining facts bearing on heredity from China. 1889 
Poutton tr. Weismann’s Ess. Heredity 72 The word here- 
dity in its common acceptation, means that property of an 
organism by which its peculiar nature is transmitted to its 
descendants, attrib, 1894 Daily News 12 July 6/2 
Heredity philosophers should be interested in the portraits 
of Mr. Edison’s parents. 

Here-dring, -fare, -feng : see HErzE sd. 

+ Herefor, -fore, adv. Obs. exc. Sc. [f. Hur 
adv. 16+¥oR prep.: cf. therefore; Du. hiervoor, 
Ger. hierfiir, Da. herfor.] 

1. For this: instead or in consideration of this, 
with a view to this. Still in occas. Sc. use, written 
herefor. 

@1300 Cursor M. 17506 (Gott.) Pir guiftes her for [Coté 
par-for] giue we 3u,  ¢1380 Wycur Se/. Wks. ILI. 343 He 
was tau3t to strive not herfore. 1549 CHALONER Lvas- 
mus on Folly Sija, Herefore haue I obteined the mercy 
of god. Mod. Sc. For the sum of twenty pounds, being the 
consideration herefor given. 

+ 2. For this reason, on this account, therefore. 

¢ 1200 Vices & Virtues 5 Hierfore ic am neder and unmihti. 
¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) *49 Herfor kyng Richard 
wrathes him. 1380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 66 
Here-fore pe gospel of Mathew seys pat crist bad vs pray 
thus. 1480 Caxton Chrox. Eng. li.35 Saynt albone suffred 
his martirdome before that saynt edmond was martryd and 
herfor saynt albone is callyd the fyrst martir of Englond. 
1581 Petrie Guazzo's Civ. Conv, 1. (1586) 2, I will not 
heerefore commende you so much. cx6z0 A. Hume Brit. 
Tongue (1865) 13 Heerfoer, for distinctiones of both sound 
and symbol, I wald commend the symbol and name of i and 
u to the voual sound. zoo? Dattas Stiles 1. 84 Herefore 
I beseech your Lordships, that ye would..ordain the said 
Director..to grant. . Precepts. 

Herefro'm, adv. Now rare. Also 6 Sc. heir- 
fra, [f. as prec. +FRom prep. Cf. Da. herfra.] 

1. From this place; hence. Also, from this state 
or condition. 

1596 Datrynpte tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1.33 The boundes 
[L. trajectus] heirfra till Irland is only xvi. myles. 1679 
J. Brown Life of Faith (1824) II. viii. 222 Shall we never 
be redeemed herefrom? 1839 J. Rocers Antipopopr. xii. § 6. 
278 Power to deliver hereto, and to deliver herefrom, 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. 1V. 247 Over the mountain-passes 
that men see Herefrom, a town there is, 

2. From this thing, fact, or circumstance ; from 
this source. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. u. Ep, to Rdr. 3 The 
profite and commodity that issueth herefrom is great. 1602 
Carew Cornwad/ u. (1811) 248 Others..may (perhaps) take 
some light herefrom to do the like. 1762 Phil. Trans. LI. 
472 Herefrom, possibly, the .. proportional distances of the 
fixed stars may be essayed at. 


+ Here’ft, adv. Sc. Ods. [f. as prec. + Err adz.] 
Hereafter. 


c1470 Henry Wallace 1x. 1007 Gud lordschip I sall gyff 
the hereft, /déd. 1212 Tithandis off hym ye sall se son hereft, 


Heregeld (herégeld). Ods. exc. Hist. Forms: 
1 heregield, -gild, -syld, -zeld, -zeold, 7— here- 
geld, -gild. [OE. hgregteld, f. here host, the 








HERELY. 


(Danish) army + gée/d, gyld, zgild payment, tribute, 
tax=OS. geld, OHG. ge/t, ON. gfald, Goth. gild, 
tribute, payment. The OF. word did not survive 
into ME., exc. in Scotland, where it regularly came 
down in the forms HErEyELD, herield, etc. But 
legal antiquaries and historical writers, from the 
17th c., have written of the Old English tax 
under the form heregeld, -gild. Cf. DANEGELD.] 

O. £. Hist. The tribute paid to the Danish host ; 
the tax collected to subsidize the Danes ; Danegeld. 

1018 Charter of Cnut in Thorpe Dipl. Angt. (1865) 307 
Swa fela sySe swa menn zyldad heregyld odde to scipszylde 
(Orig. Lat. Ut quotiens populus universus persolvit censum 
Danis, velad naves]. cx10g0 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) anno 
1040 Her wees pet heregeold [4ZS. /. heregild] geleest peet 
weeron xxi pusend punda and xcix punda. /ézd. (MS. D.) 
an. 1052 On pan ylean zeare alede Eadward cyng pet 
heregyld bat A°pelred cyng zr astealde. . pat zyld gedrehte 
ealle Engla peode on swa langum fyrste. 1a.. Charter 
Ladw. Conf, (later copy) in Kemble Cod, Dipl. IV. 224 Ic 
kide ihu .. dat seynt Eadmund inland is scotfre fram here- 
3eld and fram ilk oder gouel. , ‘ 

1626 SrpELMAN Gloss. 347 Heregeld, Pecunia, seu tributum 
alendo exercitui collatum. 1652 Nerpuam tr. Selden’s 
Mare Cl. 267 There intervened 39 years from the beginning 
of this Tribute (which they call Hevegzld, that is, a Military 
or Naval Tribute) to that abolishing of it by King Edward. 
1672 Cowell's Interpr., Heregeldis a Tribute or Tax levyed 
for the Maintenance of an Army. 1877 Freeman Worm. 
Cong. II. vii. 123 (ed. 3) The war-tax or herege/d was no 
longer exacted. /did. 124 note, The heregeld is a tax for the 
maintenance of the Aeve or standing army as distinguished 
from the /yrd or militia. 


Herehau(gh)t(e, -hault, obs. ff. HERALD. 


+ Here-hence, adv. Oés. or dial. Also 6, 9 
dial. herence. [f. Here adv. 16+ Hence = cf. 
THEREHENCE, dial. ¢herence; also Da. herhen, 
Ger. hierhin ‘ this way, in this direction’.] ; 

1. From this source ; from this fact or circum- 


stance ; as a result of this. 

1526 TINDALE Yas. iv. 1 From whence commeth warre and 
fightynge amonge you? come they not here hence? even 
off youre volupteousnes. 1578 TimmE Caluine on Gen. 195 
Herehence flow good works. xs9r R. ‘Turnsutt Los. 
Yas. 53 Herence is it that God saith by his Prophet, I will 
loue thee freely. 1695 Kennetr Par. Antig. App. 693 
Another observation I gather herehence. 

2. From this point forward ; from henceforth. 

1594 Kyp Sf. Tvag. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 13 Here-hence 
the fight was eagerly renew’d. 1616 Cuarman //ymne to 
Hermes 59 But Hermes herehence having his content Cared 
for no more. 


3. Away from here ; hence. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 20 We will have him before 
we gohere-hence. 1847 HaLLiweLt, Herence, hence. West. 

Herein (hieri‘n), adv. [orig. hér inne, f. hér 
HERE adv. 16 + innan, inne, adv., subseq. IN, 
adv, and prep. Cf.MDnu. Acerinne, -in, Du. hierin, 
MHG. hier inne, Ger. hierinne, -in, Du. herind(e, 
heri, Sw. harinne, -in, hari.) ‘ 

1. Here within, in here; in this place; in this 
passage, book, ete. ; also, into this place. 

a. cx000 /ELrric Hom. II, 312 Se ylca is herinne de giu 
zr ahredde Sa Zelyfedan cnihtas. a@ 1225 Ancr. RK. 290 Ame 
dogge .. hwat wultu nu herinne? ¢c1450 Merdix 138 He 
resteth in my chamber here-ynne. . : 

B. c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 113 Pe king of blisse wile faren 
herin. a@1300 Cursor M, 18434 ‘Til adam .. Be comen wit 
his folk here-in. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 136 
Of which this letter heerein inclosed shall beare sufficient 
testimony. 1 Ray Yourn, Low C. 286 Heerin were 
many vaulted or arched walks hewn out of the Rock. 1865 
Woop Homes without H.i. 20 The animal.,scoops out a 
burrow.. Herein it lies asleep all day. 

2. In this thing, matter, or case; in this fact, 
circumstance, or condition ; in this particular. 

a. a3225 Aucr. R.12 Herinne is religiun, & nout ibe 
wide hod. ¢1386 Cuaucer Kut,’s 7. 2215 Wher moost 
sorwe is her Inne Ther wol we first amenden and bigynne. 

. _@1300 Cursor M. 21396 A titel sagh he [on pe cros] 
li, ‘Her-in sal hou ha wictori’. 1514 Barctay Cyt, § Up- 
londyshm, (Percy Soc.) p. xlviii, Now judge, Coridon, if 
herein be pleasour. 1526 Tinpare Yohn xv. 8 Heare in is 
my father glorified. 1590 Suaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 86 
Heerein you warre against your reputation. 1710 BeRKE- 
Ley Princ. Hum. Knowl. § 59 Herein consists the know- 
ledge of nature. 1897 Leapam in Eng. Hist. Rev. Jan. 153 
He insists strongly that the king can be sued, herein oppos- 
ing Bracton. 

+3. guasi-sb. This place. Ods. ‘ 

c 1440 [pomydon 1877, 1 am, he said, lorde of hereinne. 

Herein above, herein after, herein before = 
above, after, before, in this document, statute, etc. 


(cf. Here adv, 16), are often written as one word. 
1590 WesbE Zrav. (Arb.) 22 The citty of Ierusalem, where 
part of the olde Temple is yet standing. .as herein after shall 
beshewed. 1687 Pennsylv. Archives I, 101 All and singular 
the premises hereinbefore mentioned. 1768-74 Tucker L¢, 
Nat. (1852) II. 413 The illustrations hereinbefore attempted 
of several important scripture doctrines. 1802-12 BENTHAM 
Ration, Fudic. Evid. (1827) I11. 404 The several species 
of makeshift evidence hereinabove brought to view. 1863 
Kinciake Crimea (1876) I. xv. 350 In the way hereinafter 
rescribed. 1875 Poste Gaius u. § 115 The requisitions 
ereinbefore explained. 


Hereintil, Hereinto, Heremid : see Hrxz 
adv, 16. 

+ Herely, heirly, «@. and adv. Sc. Obs. 
[perh.=OE. herlic, hérlic noble, ? praiseworthy, 


HERENACH, 


Boeth. Metr.ix. 18 (Gr.).] a. adj.? Noble, stately. 
b. adv. ? Nobly, gloriously, splendidly. 

c1450 Hottanp /How/at 411 Part of the feld Was siluer, 
set with ane hert, heirlie and hie. /é7d. 846 All thus thir 
hathillis in hall heirly remanit, With all welthis at wiss, 
and worshipe to vale. 898 Thus was the Howlat in herde 
herely at hicht, Flour of all fowlis, throw fedderis so fair. 

Heremeit, -mit, -myt(e, obs. ff. Hermir. 

|| Herenach (he'rénay). Amglo-Jrish. Also 7 
herenagh, herinach, g erenach. [Corruption 
of Irish atrchinneach, Olr. airchinnich chief man, 
principal, prince, leader, f. av-, aiv- over + cenn, 
ceann head ; cogn. with Welsh arbennig (:—Proto- 
Celtic *( p)arei-gennikos, Stokes).] 

Tn the ancient Irish Church, A lay superintendent 
of church lands; the hereditary warden of the 
church. 

1607 Davies 1st Let. to Earl Salish. (1787) 250 For the 
Herinach, there are few parishes of any compass in extent, 
where there is not an Herinach. /ézd. 251 The founder 
gave the land to some clerk not being in orders, and to his 
heirs for ever, with this intent; that he should keep the 
church clean and well repaired, keep hospitality, and giue 
alms to the poor for the soul’s health of the founder. ‘This 
man and his heirs had the name of Evrenach. 1609 in 
Reeves Eccl, Antig. (1847) 209 The Corbe..hath sometime 
under him severall herenaghes. 1727 Cowedl’s Interpr., 
Hlerenach, an Archdeacon. 1848-51 O'Donovan Four 
Masters a.p. 601 note, Irish Airchinneach, i.e. the hereditary 
warden of the church, usually anglicised Erenach or 
Herenagh. 1864 McLaucutan Early Scot. Ch. xx, (1885) 
292 The lands were usually farmed to a certain individual or 
family of the kin who were called herenachs. 

Hence He‘renachy, the office of a herenach. 

1609 in Reeves Lcc?. Antig, (1847) 161 But hold their 
herenaghie free for ever, 

Hereness (hiemés). rare. [f. Here adv. + 
-NESS.] The fact or condition of being here. 

1674 N. Farrrax Bulk §& Selv. 11 The herenesses and 
therenesses of ghosts. /did. 45 A thing is only there, tome, 
in behalf of my being here, and not there; for when I am 
there, the thing is clothed with hereness. 1891 E. B. Bax 
Outlooks fr. New Standp. iii. 167 But the thisness, the 
hereness and nowness is the illogical and irrational element 


in all Reality. 
Hereof (hierg'v).  [f. Here adv. 16 + OF prep.: 


ef, Da. heraf, Sw. haraf.] 

1. Of this ; concerning this. 

c1oso Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VIL1. 317/39 Pehe 
sum ping herof undergyte. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 81 ce of 
seid seint Iohan .. in apocalipsi. a@x2253 Aucr. R. 64 We 
schulen pauh sone her efter speken herof more.  ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer /rankl, T, 691 What sholde I mo ensamples heer 
of sayn? 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ut. viii. (1495) 54 
To pursyewe the distynccyon herof. 155r T. WILSON 
Logike Ep. (1580) A iij, The Printer hereof .. provoked me 
first hereunto. 1617 Moryson //i7. 11. 206 The Spaniards, 
departed .. on Tuesday the 16 hereof. a166x FUuLLEr 
Worthies, Cambridge (1840) 223 The twigs hereof are 
physic [etc.]. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 140 P2 Upon the 
Receipt hereof. 1870 Myers Poems (1875) 47 Thinking 
hereof I wot not. 

+2. From this; from here. Odés. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom, 131 Seint iohan .. com into pis 
wreche woreld. . her-offe at his ende wurpliche wende. 1297 
R. Grouc, (1724) 265 As bys kyng herof awoc, c1380 
Wycuir Sed. Wks. 111. 360 What preest shulde not be paied 
herof? 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ut. vi. 177 A more harde 
questyon,..dependeth here of. 1568 Grarron Chron. I1. 86 
Hereof.. began the first occasion of the order of the Garter. 
1587 Go.tpinc De Mornay Pref. 3 What will reasonablie 


insue hereof? 
Hereon (hierg'n), adv. Now. rare. [f. Here 


adv. 16 + ON prep. Cf. MDu. Azerane, -aen, MHG. 


and Ger, Azeran.] 


+1. Herein. Ods. 

¢€ 1000 in Cod. Dipl. (Kemble) V. 248 Maneza odre freolsas 
heron zewriten synd. x Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 6 Yf 
courtoys had ony parte hieron. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus 
s.v. Cardo, Hereon consisteth the whole matter. 

2. a. Of position: On this place, etc. +b. Of 
motion; To this place (0ds.). 

¢1205 Lay, 1948 Pis lond was ihaten Albion, Pa Brutus 
cum her on. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 3 This..laddre is charite .. 
Her-on Jhesus stawe uppe. .for to teche ous stey3e. 

3. On this subject, matter, etc. ; on this basis. 

e1175 Lamb. Hom. 23 Her on ic wille liggen a fet ic beo 
ealdre. azzz5 Ancr. R. 262 3if heo benched wel heron. 
1380 Wyciir Wks, (1880) 438 Penke we heronne ny3t & 
day. 1562 Coorer Answ. Priv. Masse (1850) 72 Hereon I 
conclude the priest is not bound to minister. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 61, i will not say, that our discourse hereon, 
shall pass for..authentick Truth. 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra 
vi. viil. Index, With the Perfection of Will .. And of Happi- 
ness grounded hereon, : 

4. On (the occurrence of) this; =HEREUPON 2. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (1811) 315 Hereon .. our Foyens 
took heart at grass. 1855 SincLETON Virgil I. 272 Hereon 
the Ithacan, with vast ado, Calchas the seer drags forth. 

Hereout (hicraut), adv. In 3 herut, 4 here 
ute. [f. HERE adv, 16+ Our adv. Cf. MDu, Aze- 
rute, -uut, Du. hieruit, MLG. hirat, Ger. hieraus, 
-auszen, Da. herud, Sw. hérut.] 

1, Ont of this place. (Of motion and position.) 

a%225 Ancr. R.290 Ame dogge go herut. @1300 Cursor 
M. 2033 (Cott.) pi fader slepand..Liggus here-oute, com se 
pou sall. /d7d’. 2567 (Gott.) Pucum here vte. ¢1425 Seven— 
Sag. (P.) 1451 Here-out I hym herde, And cam out to 
clepyn hym inne. gg Spenser Vis, Bellay 146 A Bird .. 
Hereout .. did flie. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bh. 
Physicke 49/1 Distille heerout a water. 1839 J. Rocrers 
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Antipopopr. Xu. iii. 273 The sinner. .being in purgatory, or 
the priest. - bringing him hereout. 

+2. From this source; hence. Ods. 

1541 CoveRDALE Old Faith ii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 79 
Hereout also bring they the doctrine of repentance. a1568 
— Hope Faithf. xxv. (1574) 177 Hereout now it followeth, 
that the soules are passible. 

Here-ri-ght, adv. Obs. exc. dial. In 5 her 
ri3t. [f. Here adv. 16+ Ricut adv.] Here on 
the spot ; straightway, immediately. 

¢ 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2738 Her ri3t ich pe diffye. 1633 Forn 
Tis Pity u. vi, Pray read it me here-right. 1888 E-wortuy 
W. Somerset Word-bk., sv. No! let’s settle it here-right. 
1893 Witish, Gloss., Here-right, (1) Of time: on the spot, 
immediately ,. (2) Of place: this very spot. 

+ Here'sian. [f. as Hmresy+an.] A heretic. 

1675-83 Evetyn Hist, Relig. (1850) II. 182 xofe,That grand 
heresian, Simon Magus. 

Heresiarch (he'résija:uk, hfr7sijark). Also 
7 her-. fad. late L. herestarcha, ad. Gr. aipe- 
ovapxns leader of a school, chief of a sect, f. atpeots 
Heresy + -apxns ruler. Cf. F. héréstargue (16th ce. 
in Littré), perh. the immediate source.] A leader 
or founder of a heresy. Also transf. 

1624 Br, Hatt Wks. Ded. to Jas. I, It was a madde conceit 
of that old Heresiarch. 1640 — Chr. Moder, (Ward) 29/1 It 
is one thing to be a heretic, another thing to be an haresi- 
arch, 1685 Boyte “ug. Notion Nat. p. xiii, I was not 
ingag'd in this Controversie, by any Ambition of appearing 
in Print an Heresiarch in Philosophy, by being the Author 
of a strange Doctrine. 1762-71 H. Watvote Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) 111. 2 Jargon and austerities are the 
weapons that best serve the purposes of heresiarcs and in- 
novators. 1868 Mirman S?, Paui's iv. 78 ‘The later strife 
between Courtenay as Archbishop and Wycliffe as principal 
heresiarch. ‘ 

So + Heresiarchy, the founding of a heresy ; in 
quot. erron. a chief or arch-heresy. 

1638 Sir T. Hersert 7yrav. (ed. 2.) 255 The rest of the 
Book consists of Heresiarchyes against our blessed Saviour. 

+ Heresia‘stic, a. Obs. rare. [irreg. £. HERESY 
(or its source), after ecclestastic, enthusiastic.] 


Prone to heresy ; heretical. 

1663 GERBIER Counsel B iij b, I would go without being 
inrolled among Heresiastick Seekers, 

Here’simach (-mek). rare. [f. Gr. aipeat-s 
HERESY + -paxos fighting: cf. Gr. afpectopaxos.] 
One who fights against heresy. 

1824 THIRLWALL 29 Nov. in Lett. (1881) I. 81 More of the 
spirit of charity than commonly breathed through the dis- 
putations of the old Hzresimach [Tertullian]. 

Heresiography (he:résig'grafi). [mod. f. Gr. 
aipeots HERESY + -(0)GRAPHY; cf.Christianography, 
an earlier formation of Pagitt’s. So mod.F. héré- 
stographie.| A description of, or treatise on, heresy 
or heresies. (The title of a work by E. Pagitt.) 
So Heresio‘grapher, one who treats of heresies. 

1645 Pacirt (¢z¢/e) Heresiography : or A description of the 
Hereticks and Sectaries of these latter Times. /d7d. Biv b, 
These sad considerations made me.. write an Heresiography. 
1822 Soutuey in Q. Rev. XXVIII. 10 [Their] names have 
escaped the notice of our English heresiographers, 

Heresiologist (he:résijplodzist). [f. as prec. 
+-(0)LocIstT.] One who treats of heresy or here- 
sies. So Heresio‘loger in same sense ; Heresio’- 
logy, the study of, or a treatise on, heresies. 

1710 W. Hume Sacr. Success. 164 You may hear of his 
fame .. from the antient Heresiologists. 1856 Lzt. Church- 
man Il. 47/1 Heresiologies .. printed early in tbe sixteenth 
century. 1874 J. H. Buunr Dict. Sects 184 For obtaining 
a complete acquaintance with heresiology. 1875 LicnTroor 
Comm. Col, 285 Heresiologers distinguished four main forms 
of heresy in the pre-christian world, 1882-3 ScHarr Excycd. 
Relig. Knowl. 11. 976/1 The principal heresiologists of the 
early church are Justin Martyr..Tertullian. .Clement. 

Heresy (herési). Forms: 3-5 eresie, 3-8 
heresie, 4-5 eresye, 4-6 (h)erysy(e, herisie, 
heresye, (5 erreisye, 6 (h)eryse, er(r)ysse, -ee, 
-ye, hearesye, Sc. arrosie), 6-7 heeresie, 4- 
heresy. [a. OF. evesze, hereste (12th c.), mod.F. 
héréste, ad. L. type *heresia (whence also It. evesia, 
Pg. heresia), for L, heresz’s school of thought, philo- 
sophical sect, in cccl. writers, theological heresy, 
a. Gr. aipeots taking, choosing, choice, course taken, 
course of action or thought, ‘school’ of thought, 
philosophic principle or set of principles, philoso- 
phical or religious sect; f. afpeiy to take, middle 
voice aipeic@a to take for oneself, choose. 

The Gr. word occurs several times in N.T., viz. Acts v. 17, 
XV. 5, XXIV. 5, XXVi. 5, XXVili. 22, where Eng. versions from 
Tindale render ‘sect’ (i.e. of the Sadducees, Pharisees, 
Nazarenes or Christians, considered as sects of the Jews) ; 
Acts xxiv. 14, where all versions from Wyclif to 1611 have 
‘heresy ', R.V. ‘a sect (ov heresy)’; in 1 Cor. xi. 19 Wyclif, 
Genev., Rhem., and 1611 have ‘heresies ', Tind. and Cranm, 
‘sectes’, R. V. ‘heresies (or factions)’; in Gal. v. 20,Wycl., 
Tind., Cranm., Rhem, have‘ sectes’, Genev. and 1611 ‘ here- 
sies’, R. V. ‘heresies (ov parties)’; in 2 Peter ii. r Wyclif, 
Tind., Cranm., Rhem. have ‘sectes’, Geney. and 16rr ‘here- 
sies’, R. V, ‘ heresies (07 sects)’, The earlier sense-deyelop- 
ment from ‘ religious sect, party, or faction’ to ‘doctrine at 
variance with the catholic faith’, lies outside English.] - 

1, Theological or religious opinion or doctrine 
maintained in opposition, or held to be contrary, 
to the ‘ catholic’ or orthodox doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Church, or, by extension, to that of any church, 


creed, or religious system, considered as orthodox, | 








HERETIC. 


a1225 Ancr. R.82 Eresie, God beo idoncked, ne rixled 
nout in Engelond. cx1zgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 279/36 Swuch 
manere fals bi-leue : Men cleopeden heresie. ¢ 1380 Wycir 
Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 35 Ajens pis eresie shulde trewe preestis 
crye fast. 1388 — Acts xxiv. 14 Aftir the secte which thei 
selen eresie, so y serue to God the fadir. 1494 Fapyan 
Chron. wv. \xix. 48 He fyll into the heresy called Aryannys 
heresy. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I1. 300 Fuill arrosie .. 
That he leirit fra kirkmen of the Britis. 1563 Win3eT Hour 
Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 71 All haresie that euir hes 
bene in the Kirk. 1596 Drayton Leg. iv. 909 What late 
was Truth, now turn’d to Heresie. 1689 tr. Locke's 1st Let. 
on Toleration 61 Use, which is the Supream Law in the 
matter of Language, has determined that Heresie relates 
to Errors in Faith, and Schism to those in Worship or Dis- 
cipline. @1694 TiLLotson Sev. I. xxxiv. (R.), Deluded 
people ! that do not consider that the greatest heresie in the 
world is a wicked life. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. ut. v. (1864) 
II. 2 Heresy, or dissent from the dominant religion .. had 
been introduced into the criminal jurisdiction, 1862 Sran- 
LEY Few. Ch. (1877) I. ix. 186 There are always theologians 
keen-sighted to see heresy in the simplest orthodoxy. 1885 
Catholic Dict. s.v., Such Protestants as are in good faith 
and sincerely desirous of knowing the truth are not heretics 
in the formal sense .. Their heresy is material only—.e. 
their tenets are in themselves heretical, but they are not 
formal heretics: 7. ¢. they do not incur the guilt of heresy, 
b. with @ and Z/. An instance of this; a hereti- 
cal opinion or doctrine. (For N. T. use, see note 


to etymology.) 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 9671 Pan ys a wykkede 
erysye. ¢1340 Hampo.e Prose Ty. (1866) 17 Errours and 
herysyes. 1479 Eng. Gilds (1870) 417 Heresies and errours, 
clepid openly lolladries. 1556 Chron. Gr. Hriars (Camden) 
20 Pecocke that was byshoppe of Chechester .. was apeched 
of dyvers poynttes of eryses. 1557 N.'T. (Genev.) 2 Pet. ii. 1 
There shalbe false teachers among you: which pryuely shal 
brynge in damnable heresies [Wyct. sectes of perdicioun, 
‘Tinp., Cranm. damnable sectes, R. V. destructive heresies 
(or sects of perdition)], euen denying the Lord, that hath 
boght them. 1611 Bisre Tvansl. Pref. 3 The Scripture .. 
is..a Physions-shop..of preseruatiues against poisoned here- 
sies. 1852 Miss YoNGE Cameos (1877) LV. xi. 143 Cardinal 
Farnese declared there were seven heresies in it. 

2. By extension, Opinion or doctrine in philoso- 
phy, politics, science, art, etc., at variance with 
those generally accepted as authoritative. Also 


with @ and 7. 

¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. W. Prol. 330 (Fairf.) That is an 
heresye ageyns my lawe. 1559 W. CUNNINGHAM Cosmog?r. 
Glasse 66 Bycause I will not have you to erre with Poétes 
.. I will take the more diligence to drive this Heresie out 
of your heade, 1616 B. Jonson Devil ax Ass i, i, Against 
the received heresy That England bears no dukes. 1711 
Swirt Examiner No. 40 ? 5 All the heresies in politics 
profusely scattered by the partizans of the late administra- 
tion. 1843 Miss Mirrorp in L'Estrange Z7/é (1870) III. x. 
176, I..prefer Bristol to Bath. .which I suppose, is a great 
heresy. 1877 E. R. Conner Bas. Faith vy. 209 The doc- 
trines of Evolution ., which it is intellectual heresy .. to 
question. ~ 

3. In sense of Gr. aipeois (see etym.): Opinion 
or doctrine characterizing particular individuals or 
parties ; a school of thought; a sect. 

1382 WycuiF 1 Cor. xi. 19 It bihoueth heresies for to be. 
1387 Trevisa Hieden (Rolls) III. 359 Aristotle gadrede 
meny disciples into his heresie [7 swane heresim). 161% 
Biste 1 Cor. xi. 19 For there must bee also heresies [‘T1n- 
DALE, CRANMER, sectes; R. V. margin, factions] among you. 
1679 Hospes Behemoth (1840) 174 Heresy is a word which, 
when it is used without passion, signifies a private opinion. 
So the different sects of the old philosophers, Academians, 
Peripatetics, Epicureans, Stoics, &c., were called heresies. 
1870 W. Granam Lect. Eph. 230 The word heresies was 
the common name for the different philosophical sects, as 
the Stoics, the Epicureans [etc.]. 

4. attrib.and Comb., as heresy-ferret,-hunt, -hunt- 
ing, -monger, -mongering ; heresy-stained adj. 

1814 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. UXXIII. 533 Mad. 
Genlis, and other heresy ferrets,are here censured, 1872 
SpurGeon 7reas. Dav. Ps, Ixxiil. 15 If the consciences of 
heresy-mongers were not seared. 1882 J, Parker Afost. 
Life 1. 140 One of the earliest instances. .of heresy-hunting. 
1891 FroupEe Divorce of Cath. 186 More's chancellorship 
had been distinguished by heresy-prosecutions. 1894 esti. 
Gaz. 2 Apr. 2/1 The heresy hunt of Mr. Smith. .was one of 
the most protracted and determined of modern times, 

Heretable, -tage, obs. ff. HERITABLE, -TAGE. 

+ Herethrou'gh, adv. Obs. [f. Hune adv. 16 
+ THrovueH prep.: cf. Du. hierdoor, Ger. hier- 
durch.| Through this ; by this means; hereby. 

¢12z00 OrmiN 12710 Herpurrh ma33 mann sen full wel. 
c14so tr. De Imitatione 11. 1x, (1893) 141 Here puru3 it 
happenip bat. .I seclerly what I owe to do. 1596 DatrymeLe 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 287 Quha wan the gret Jre..of al 
the Douglasses heirthrouch. 1602 Carew Cornwad/ 4a, 
Her Highnesse shipping should heerethrough be defrauded 
of often supplies. ; ; 

Heretic (he'rétik), sd. (@.) Forms: 4 eretik(e, 
4-6 heretyk(e, 4-7 -ike, 6-7 heretique, -icke, 
6-8 -ick, 7— heretic; also 5 heretyc, eretyke, 
5-6 herretyk, herytik(e, heretyck(e, erytyke, 
6 eret-, erytycke, heretyque, herytyke, -ycke, 
heretik, -ick(e, 7 -ique. [a. F. hérétique (14th 
c.) ad. eccl. L. Awretic-us, a. Gr. aiperixds able to 
choose, f. aipé-ec@a to choose; subseq. in eccl. 
writers (after aipeots) heretical, heretic. OF. had 
the popularly formed herege, also herite (see EREGE, 
Enite). To French derivation is due the position 
of the stress, as differing from words immed, from 
Gr. or L. such as ascetic, theoretic: cf. ca'tholic.] 

1. One who maintains theological or religious 


HERETICAL. 


opinions at variance with the ‘ catholic’ or orthodox 
doctrine of the Christian Church, or, by extension, 
that of any church or religious system, considered 
as orthodox. Also ¢ransf. with reference to non- 


Christian religions. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 320 Pe kyng said & did 
ae pape was heretike. @1340 Hampote Psalter x. 1 
Heretikes & fals breper. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvi. 73 
If 1 be ane heretyc .. ban es all heresy. pat here es writen. 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 11 Thys yere was .. an 
erytyke brentte in Smythfelde for eryse. 1563 Winzet Four 
Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I, 7 Gif 3e heirfor haldis ws 
Catholikis to be heretikis. 1611 Biste Transl. Pref. 8 
Heretikes they call vs by the same right that they call 
themselues Catholikes, both being wrong. 1638 Sir T. 
Herpert 7'vav, (ed. 2) 251 The Persian Religion at this 
day varies not from the Turks in any particle of the Alcoran ; 
and yet they account one the other Hereticks, 1725 WATTS 
Logic. iv. § 8 When a papist uses the word heretics, he 
generally means the protestants. @ 1856 H. MILLER Jest. 
Rocks ix. (1857) 357 Every form of faith has its heretics. 
1874 Green Short Hist, vii. § 8. 430 The League rejected 
Henry’s claims as those ofaheretic. | | Fl 

2. By extension, One who maintains opinions 
upon any subject at variance with those generally 
received or considered authoritative. 

1899 SHaxs. Much Ado i. i. 236 Thou wast euer an 
obstinate heretique in the despight of Beautie. c 1620 A. 
Hume Brit, Tongue i. vii.§ 8 My antagonist .. began that 
I was becum an heretik, and the doctour spering how, 
ansuered that I denyed quho to be spelled with a w, but 
with qu. 

3. Comb., as heretic-burning, -hunting, -taker. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § AZ. (1861) VII. 1. 47 Pashur was..the 
chief heretic-taker, 1895 J. J. Raven Hist. Suffolk 163 
Gardiner and Bonner .. were heretic-hunting and heretic- 
burning. 

B. attrib. or adj. =WERETICAL. rare. 

1382 Wycuir 77¢zs iii. ro Schonye thou a man heretyk 
{1388 eretik] aftir oon and the secunde coreccioun. 1606 
Proc. agst. Late Traitors 2 That our said Sovereigne Lord 
the King .. and whole Commonaltie of the realme of Eng- 
land..were heretique. 1682 Drypren Relig. Laici Pref. 
Wks. (Globe) 189 ‘That they may be dispensed with in their 
obedience to an heretic prince. 1839 Jorn. Herald. in 
Spirit Metrop. Conserv. Press (1840) 11. 391 He must con- 
sider it heretic and sinful to ‘search the Scriptures’, 1860 
Mottey Wetherl, x. 11. 63 To deprive the heretic Queen .. 
both of throne and life. 

Hence + Hereticly (-ykely) adv., as a heretic. 

1538 WrioTHESLEY Chron. (1875) I. 90 Foure persons of 
the Anabaptistes heretykely bare fagottes the same daye at 


Paules Crosse. 
Heretical (héretikal), @ [ad. med.L. here- 


tical-ts, {. heretic-us HERETIC; see -AL.] Of or 
pertaining to heresy or heretics; of the nature of 
heresy. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 346/2 Al that in the 
while both bought and solde of those hereticall bokes. 1540 
Act 32 Hen. VIII, ¢. 26 Diuerse heriticall erroniouse and 
dangerouse opinions and doctrines. 1566 in Peacock Eng. 
Ch. Furniture (1866) 104 Masse bookes .. appertayninge to 
the hereticall service. 1602 FuLBEcKE Pavdectes 40 ‘They 
{the Turks] and the Persians, the one seeming hzreticall to 
the other, are in continuall warre. 1631 Hospes Leviath. 
ut. xlii. 318 To prove that Christians are not to tolerate .. 
Heretical Kings. 1702 C. Martner Magn. Chr. w. iv. 
(1852) 71 To bring heterodox, and it may be heretical per- 
sons into theircommunion. 1861 STanLey Last. Ch. vii. 
(1869) 246 No one likes to be called ‘ heretical’, but neither 
is ita term of unmixed eulogy to be called ‘ orthodox’, 

Hence Here'tically adv., in a heretical manner. 
Here‘ticalness, heretical quality or character. 

1661 Baxter Mor. Prognost. . xxx. 54 If any Minister 
Preach or Pray..Heretically, to the Danger of the Peoples 
Souls, 168r H. More £27. Dan. App. ii. 291 Multitudes 
who, because of their supposed Hereticalness, lay dead, use- 
less and unactive. 1701 Stryee Ay/mer (R.), He ignorantly 
and heretically held against the bishop, that the soul of man 
was of the substance of God. 

+ Hereticaster. Obs. rare—. [f. Heretic: 


see -ASTER.] A petty or contemptible heretic. 

ax71r Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1.10 A Rem- 
nant who the Gaps of Schism shall close .. Hereticasters 
anathematize, 

Hereticate (htre'tike't), vw. [f. med. L. heretz- 
cat-, ppl. stem of hereticare,f. heretic-us HERETIC.] 

1. trans. To pronounce heretical. 

1629 Be. Hart Answ. Urban’s Inurb. 9 The Pope hath not 
power (that I may vse his owne word) to hereticate any 
Proposition, 1702 C. Matuer Magn. Chr. vu. iii. (1852) 
512 Arbitrary and hereticating anathemas. 1873 F. HAL 
Mod, Eng. 19 note, Let no one be minded, on the score of 
my zeoterisu, to hereticate me, as threatening to abet some 
new-fangled form of religious heterodoxy. 

2. To make a heretic of: applied (by opponents) 
to the ceremony of death-bed inauguration (Cozso- 
lamentum) reported to have been practised by the 
Albigenses in the 12th c. 

1731 S. Cuanvter tr. Limborch's Hist. Inguis. 1. 1. viii. 
54 ‘Lis reported of Petrus Sancii, that being called to here- 
ticate a certain sick Woman, she was not then hereticated ; 
because he did not think it proper upon Account of her not 
being weak enough. And afterwards. . Petrus Sancii did not 
hereticate her, because she recovered. 1832 S. R. MairLanp 
Albigenses §& Wald. xu, 459 Could Peter Auterius really 
believe that he saved the souls of those whom he hereticated? 
1883 Sat. Rev. 31 Mar, 404/1. 

Hence Heretica‘tion [med.L. hxreticdtio], the 
action of hereticating (in both senses); esp. that 
attributed to the Albigenses. Hereticator, one 
who hereticates or denounces heresy. 
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1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Heb. i. Annot., The Hereti- 
cators will quarrel with it. 173x S, CHANDLER tr. Lineborch’s 
Hist. Inquis. 1. 1. viii. 53 Others [Albigenses] only enter'd 
into a Covenant with these perfect ones. .that at the End of 
Life they would be received into their Sect. This Recep- 
tion is often called Heretication .. This Admission .. was 
called Spiritual Baptism, The Consolation, The Reception, 
and Good End. 1832 S. R. Maitianp Albigenses §& Wald. 
1x. 232 ote, Their absolution was general, and performed 
by the imposition of hands, in the ceremony of heretication. 
1880 Guardian 21 Apr. 520 The right of excommunication 
was instanced in the heretication of the Artemonites, a sort 
of premature Arians. 1883 Sa¢. Rev. 31 Mar. 404/1 They 
[Albigensians] adopted. .a ceremony of imposition of hands, 
variously designated consolamentum, or ‘heretication’, fol- 
lowed by the Hxdura or fasting to death. 

Here‘ticide. [erron. f. HERETIC + -CIDE 2.] 
The putting of a heretic to death. 

17oz C. Matuer JZagn. Chr. vu. iv. (1852) 525 Nor do I 
look upon hereticide as an evangelical way for the ex- 
tinguishing of heresies, 

Here‘ticize, v. [f. Hernric+-1zr.] ¢rans.To 
pronounce heretical. 

1830 Pusey Hist. Eng. Il. 194 [It] was forthwith arbi- 
trarily cried down, hereticized, and destroyed, /é/d. 310 The 
despised and hereticized Pietists. 

Here-till, adv. Sc. [f. Here adv. 16 + TILL: 
cf. Da. hertil, Sw. harti/.] =HERETO, 

1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 241 Quhen her-till all assentit 
war, /déd. xx. 144 Heir-till thair Athis can thai ma, 

Hereto (hieit7-), adv. [f. Hern adv. 16 + To 
prep. Cf. MDu., Du. Azertoe, Ger. hierzu.] 

+1. To this place, hither. Ods. 

c12z05 Lay. 25321 Her to he wule leden kinges. 1598 R. 
Bernarp tr. 7evence, Andria i. i. (1629) 9/2 Being hereto 
driuen through very pouerty. 

2. To this matter, subject, etc.; with reference to 
or in regard to this point. 

cx1175 Lamb, Hont. 33 Ne benche 3c herto. a 1225 Ancr. 
R. 388 Herto ualled a tale. ¢1386 Cuaucer AZe/ib, P 325 
Heer-to accordeth Seint Paul the Apostle. ¢1470 Henry 
Wallace x. 1125 Will ye her to accord? 1526 TiINDALE 
2 Cor. viii. 10 And I geve counsell hereto. 1682 Norris 
fHierocles g Agreeable hereto are the words of the Oracle. 

3. (Annexed) to this document, etc. 

1559 W. CunnincHam Cosmogr. Glasse 152 An open sheet, 
whiche must here to be annexid. 1896 Act 59-60 Vict, c. 13 
§ x The acts enumerated in the schedule hereto. 

+4. In addition to this. Ods. 

1877-87 HoLinsHED Chron. I. 45/2 Hauing noskill in warre- 
like discipline, and heereto being naked without furniture of 
armour, ' ; 

+5. Up to this time, hitherto. Ods. 

1559 W. CunninGHaM Cosmogr. Glasse 39 For the better 
understanding such thinges as hertoare spoken. 1882 N. 
LicHerieLp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. F. Ind. \xxix. 159, 
Heereto he had bene a friend to the King of Calicut, 1607 
Suaxs, Cor, 11, ii. 64 If he remember a kinder value of the 
People, then he hath hereto priz’d them at. 

+ Hence He:retobefo're, adv. Obs. Heretofore. 

1667 CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit, 1. Introd. (1684) 3 To 
endeavour the restauration of what was heretobefore better 
and the abolition of what is worse. 

+ He'retochy. Obs. rare. [f. heretoch HERn- 
TOGA, after county, duchy, etc.] The territory ruled 
by a heretoga. 

1577-87 Harrison England 1. vii. in Holinshed 16 Kent 
..-was made an earledome or Heretochie .. Athelstone his 
sonne, being the first Earle or Heretoch of the same. /é7d., 
Northumberland .. was onlie governed by earls as Here- 
toches, as an Heretochy. 


Heretofore (hieitf60'1), adv. (a., sb.) Also 
4-5 heretoforn(e. [f. HERE adv, 16 + Tororg, 
OE. téforan; cf. MDu. Azertevoren, Ger. héerzuvor. | 

A. adv. Before this time ; before now; in time 
past ; formerly. 

c1350 W2ll, Palerne 1816 For here-to-fore of hardnesse 
hadestow neuer. 1387-8 T. Usk Vest. Love m1. viii. (Skeat) 
1. 113 Will of rightfulnesse is the ilke same rightfulnesse as 
here toforne is shewed. ¢1430 Yymns Vire. 87 Where ben 
bese worpi bat were heere-to-forn? 1555 EDEN Decades 214 
‘The lyke hath not heretofore byn knowen. @1680 BuTLER 
Rem, (1759) 1. 126 The Pagans heretofore Did their own 
Handyworks adore. 1732 BerKELEY Alcifhr, u. § 11 The 
political writings of such as have heretofore passed for wise 
men. 1860 TYNDALL Glac. U1. iii. 244, I tried the methods 
heretofore pursued. 

B. adj. Former, previous. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c.22 § 3 Annuyties graunted..by.. 
Piers Courteney somtyme Bisshoppe of Excestre or by any 
othre heretoforn Bisshoppe there. 1656-7 R, VENNING 
Mercies Memorial 17 Heretofore-mercies are grounds to 
look for hereafter-mercies. 1839 Mrs. PArENDIEK Cr/. § 
Priv. Life Q. Charlotte (1887) 11. xv. 94 But he felt the loss, 
for them, of his heretofore allowances. «@ 1864 HawTHORNE 
Amer. Note-Bks. (1879) 1.22 In his heretofore voyages, 

C. sb, Time past; the past. 

1824 Gatt Rothelan vi. vi, The same sort of being that he 
has been in the heretofore. 1876 J. Martineau Hours Th. 
(1877) 230 The relation of his Now to a heretofore and a 
hereafter. 


Heretofo'retime, adv. rare. 
afore-, before-time.] =prec. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 67, I haue yet here to fore 
tyme gyuen to you many a good counseyl and prouffytable. 
1866 Neate Seguences Hymus 158 Though by the way we 
pass, we have not passed heretoforetime, 

Heretoga (he'rétougi), heretoch, -togh. 
Forms: 1 heretoga, 2 heretoche, 3 here-, 
heereto3e, Hist. 6-9 heretoch, 8-9 -togh, -toga. 
[OE. heretoga =OFris. hertoga, -tiga, OS. heritogo 


[f. prec. after 





HEREWITH. 


(MDu. hertoge, -toch, -tich, Du. hertog), OHG. 
herizvogo (MHG. herzoge, G. herzog), ON. hertogi 
(Sw. hertig, Da. hertug); f. hert, here HERE sd, 
army + OE, -/oga, OLG. -togo, OHG. -zogo agent- 
noun, f. weak grade fug-, tog- of *tewhan, OL. 
*téohan, (éon to lead: see TEE v. (cognate with L. 
duc-ere,dux). The Hist. forms heretoch, -togh re- 
present med.L. heretochwus.] 

O.£. Hist. The leader of an army; the com- 
mander of the militia of a shire or district. As 
it was rendered by L. du«, and was the same word 
as Ger. herzog, it was taken by 17th and 18th c. 
writers as = Duke. 

cgoo tr. Beda's Hist. 1. xii. [xv.] (1890) 52 Weron da 
zerest heora latteowas and heretozan twezen zebrodra Hen- 
gest and Horsa. cxooo AiLFric Num. xiii. 1 Moises se 
mera heretoza. @1175 Cott. Homt, 243 Se be ged into fihte 
wid-ute heretoche. cx1205 Lay. 10268 Seuarus wes heora 
hera-to3e, 1577-87 [see Heretocny]. 1641 in Hard. Misc. 
(Malh.) V. 48 Lieutenants of counties (anciently known by 
the name of Heretoch), 1643 HErte Answer to Kerne 
24 The ancient Governours of the Militia of the Realme, 
both by sea and land cal’d Heretochs, which Lambard 
likens to the High Constables of France. 1761 Hume //7st. 
Eng, 1. App. i. 92 note, The heretoghs or dukes, and the 
sheriffs, were chosen by the freeholders in the folkmote. 
1765 BLackstone Comm, 1. 408 In the time of our Saxon 
ancestors .. the military force of this kingdom was in the 
hands of the dukes or heretochs. 1848 Lyrron Harold v1. 
vi, If thou wert as frank in the grim land of thy heretogh. 
1874 Stupss Const. Hist. I. iv, 66 In A.D. 449, under two 
heretogas, Hengist and Horsa, the strangers came, 

Heretrix: see Hrrirrix. 

Hereunder (hieryndar), adv. [f. HERE adv. 
16+ Unver prep. Cf. Du. hievonder, Ger. hier- 
unter, Da. herunder, Sw. hirunder.] Under this. 

1. Subsequently (mentioned or set down) in this 


document, book, ete. : 

1425 7. £. Wills (1882) 65 Pis here-vnder writen ys my 
last will. 1586 'T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) 101 
The effects heerunder mentioned of this first vertue. 1693 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 257 Wee whose names are hereunder 
written, 1893 Crockett Stickit Minister 241 ‘The result is 
appended hereunder. 

2. Under or beneath this surface or appearance. 

1639 T. Brucis tr. Camas’ Mor. Relat, 201 There must 
needs lie hereunder some falsity and deceipt. 

3. Under this title, heading, etc. 

1886 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 95 Whatsoever con- 
taineth any speciall request, is hereundar included. 

4. Under the authority of this (statute or the like). 

1880 Mississippi Code § 1114 No indictment hereunder 
shall be quashed for want of form. 

Hereunto (hisrentz-, -v'ntz), adv. [f. Hern 
adv. 16 + Unto prep.] Unto or to this place; to 
this thing, matter, subject, etc.; to this document. 

1509 Fisuer Mun. Serm. C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 299 
Herevnto his ryghtwysnes also sholde enclyne hym. 1577 
B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 12 b, Hereunto is also 
ioyned my Larder. 1596 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 40 In witnes 
whereof they have hearunto set their hands. 1630 Waps- 
wortu Pilg. iii, 18 All the schooles are not admitted here 
vnto. x71z Appison Sfect. No, 126 P2 We whose Names 
are hereunto subscribed. 1803 Med. Prui. 1X. 253 Adjoin- 
ing hereunto on the east, is a ward, eighty feet front. 

Hereupon (hieripe'n), adv. [f. HERE adv, 16 
+ Upon prep.] 

1. Upon this thing, point, subject, or matter. 

1175 Lamb. Hom. 49 Her uppon heo benched muchele 
mare pen uppon godalmihtin. xg9x Spenser 17, Hubberd 
123 It behoues..to resolue first herevpon. @1626 Bacon 
New A ti, (1631) 2 Consulting hereupon amongst our Selves. 
1651 Hosprs Leviath, 11. xxxvi, 226 Hereupon a question 
may be asked. , 

2. Immediately following upon this (in time or 
consequence). 

1340 Cursor M. 4945 (Fairf.) Her a-pon pai stale my 
binge. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. W. 1643 Hyfsipf., And her- 
upon, at night they mette y-fere. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 
73 Hereupon the kinges messengers were put in prison. 
1597 Hooker Zécé. Pol. v. x. §1 What other effect could 
hereupon ensue. 1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 16th C. V1. 
I. xviii. 261 _Hereupon there was a great murmur, 1863 
Fr. A. Kemsie Resid. in Georgia 34, I hereupon had to 
explain to them [etc.]. " 

Herewde, obs. form of HERALD, 

Herewith (hie1wi’3), adv. [f. Here adv. 16 + 
Wiru prep. Cf. Da, herved.] 

1. With this; along with or together with this. 

1017-23 in Earle Land Charters 236 Pis wes sedon be 
pyssa witena zewytnessz Pe herwid nydan awritene standad. 
€1380 Wyciir Last Age Ch, p. xxxii, Her wip acordip 
Carnosencis, 1528 Garpriner in Pocock Rec. Ref. I, xlviil. 
93 The abstracts whereof we send unto your highness here- 
with. 164r Sir E, Nicnoras in 4, Papers (Camden) 34 
You shal receave hearewith a pacquett from his Majestie. 
1755 G. Wasuincton Lett. Writ. 1889 I. 145, I herewith 
send you a small map of the back country, 

+2. At thesame time with this; upon this; with 
these words, etc. Ods. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 24479 (Cott.) Her-wit come me son 
succur, ¢1340 Jéid. 11895 (Trin.) Herwip pei let pe heed 
doun And vp pe feet of bat feloun, 1546 J. Heywoop Prov. 
(1867) 6x Well (quoth she) till soone, fare ye well .. Out at 
doores went she herewith. 

3. By means of this ; hereby. 

1560 Biste (Genev.) AZa/. iii. 1o Proue me now herewith, 
sayeth the Lord of hostes, if [etc.], 1597 Hooker Ecc/. Pol.v. 
xxix. § 5 The weak are offended herewith. 1893 M.S. Terry 
in Barrows Par?, Relig, 1. 698 Herewith we worship thee. 


HEREWITHAL. 


Herewithal (hiewid9:1), adv. arch. [f. Hern 
adv, 16 + WiTHAL.] = HeREwiTa. 

¢ 31384 Cuaucer 1, Fame ww. 516 Herwithal ther come 
anoon Another huge companye. rs0x Plumpton Corr. 
(Camden) 154, I copied them, as your worship shall see, 
& receive herewithall closed. 1585 Axp, Sandys Sev. 
(Parker Soc.) 201 The eyes even of the wise are blinded 
herewithal. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. ut. xiii. 184 
Herewithall Doctour Whitaker was much delighted, x170r 
Grew Cosm, Sacra w. (L.), Professing that herewithal he 
owed, and offered up himself body and soul, unto God. 

+ He'reword. Ods. [OE.,f. stem of Agrtan to 
praise + Worp.] Word of praise; praise, renown, 
glory. 

@ 1100 O. E. Chiron. (MS. F.) an. 1009 (Earle) 142 2ote, Da 
wolde Brihtric geearnian him here word. ¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 
137 Penne he bizeted hereword Sere mide. c 1205 Lay. 11917 
Heo hefde al pat hare-word [c 1275 here-word] of pan 
maidenen of pis erd. a 1225 Ancr. R.148 Peo pet forleosed 
& aspilled al hore god puruh wilnunge of hereword. 

+ He'reworth,. Ods. In 3 herewurd, [See 
prec.] Worthy of praise; to be praised. 

a1225 Fuliana 33 Herewuroe healent. 

+ Hereyeld, herield. O/d Sc. Law. Forms: 
6 here3eld, -3eild, (herrejelda), herield, hyr- 
ald, -eild, 7 herrezeld(e, 9 herezeld, (error. 
herizeld). [The same word as OE. heregeld, 
HEREGELD, used in Scotland in sense of Hxrior.] 

The render to the superior of the best living ani~ 
mal of a deceased vassal; at an early date com- 
muted for a fixed money payment, and now practi- 
cally obsolete: see quot. 1861; corresponding to 
Eng. Herior. 

a1500 Leg. Quat. Burg, Scot. c. t7 In burgh sall nocht be 
herde bludewyt na3it stokisdynt na merchet na here3elde [nec 
merchet nec herieth] nanane suilk maner of thyng. [1508 in 
D. Black Hist. Brechin (1867) 11. 31 A horse as the Her3eld of 
--John Carnegy his father,] 1535 LynpEsay Satyre 1986 Our 
gude gray meir was baittand on the feild And our Land’s 
laird tuik hir, for his hyreild. ¢1575 Balfour's Practicks 
(1754) 200 Na here3eld sould be paid. 1897 Skene De Verb. 
Sign., Herrezelda, is the best aucht, oxe, kowe, or vther 
beast quhilk ane husband-man, hes in his possession, the 
time of his decease, quhilk aucht and suld be given to his 
Landis-lorde. 1693 Srair /zst. (ed. 2) 1. 111 § 80 The 
Herezeld was found due to the Laf{dy] Liferenter, though 
the Defunct had the Room in Steelbow. 1861 W. Bett Dict. 
Law Scott. s.v., This exaction has been long unknown in 
practice. .Sometimes, in striking a composition, the value of 
the herezeld is stated against the vassal in money at a low 
conversion. 

attrib, 1535 LynpEsAy Satyre 3904 From thine-furth thay 
sall want thair hyrald-hors. 1552 — Monarche 4734 Than 
cumis the Landis Lorde, perfors, And cleiks tyll hym ane 
herield hors. 

Hereye'sterday. Sc. ? Obs. [app.a corruption 
of ereyesterday, OL. *erzystrandez, f. ERE before 
+ YESTERDAY: cf. Du. cergisteren, OHG. érgestern, 
Ger. ehegestern, in same sense.] The day before 
yesterday. 

a 1662 R, Bariiie Lett. (1775) I. 73 (Jam.) Always here- 
yesterday, when we were at the very end of it, 

Herfest(e, obs. forms of HAaRvEst, 

Hergulutier, var. ARGOLETIER, HARGULATER. 

Herhaud, -hault, obs. ff. Herap sd, 

Hericano, obs. form of Hurricane, 

+ Herricide. Ods. rare—1. [f. L. (A)erus master 

+-CIDE 2.} The murder of a lord or master. 

1627-77 FettHam Resolves 1. xlvi. 250 That punish 
Treachery, Perfidiousness, and Hericide with smart and 
ignominy. * f 

Herie, herier, heriful: see HEry v.. Ods., to 
praise. Herield, -izeld, var, HEREYELD, Obs. 
Herif, obs. form of Harrir, 


+Herigaut. Os. Also 4 herygoud, (8 
herigald). [a. OF. herigaut, hergaut, hargaut, 
pl. -gaus (14th c. in Godefroi), med.L. herigaldus.] 
An upper garment or cloak worn by men and women 
in the 13th and 14th centuries, 

1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 11391 Mani on .. hor armes awei 
caste & chaungede hom vor herigaus [v.~ hergaus]. ¢1325 
in Pol. Songs (Camden) 156 An heme in a herygoud with 
honginde sleven. .13.. Z. £. Addit. P. B. 148 Hopez pou I 
bea harlot pi erigaut to prayse? [1727 Cowell's Interfr., 
Herigalds, a Sort of garment so called.] 

Herile (herail), a. rare. [ad. L. (A)eri/-2s, 
f, (A)erus master.] Of or pertaining to a master. 

1644 H. Parker ¥us Pop. 36 The power of Masters or 
Lords from the Greek we terme Despoticall, from the Latine 
Herile. 1656 Stantey Hist. Philos, vi. (1701) 265/2 The 
Government of a Family..is partly Paternal, partly Nuptial, 
partly Herile, partly Acquisitive. [1837-9 Hatiam //ist, 
Lit, (1855) IV. 177 In the sixth book we have disquisitions 
on matrimony. .on paternal, and on herile power.] 

So + Herility [ad. med.L. (4)evtlitas], ‘master- 
ship’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

erinacious, var. of ERINACEOUS. 

1790 Bruce 7'vav. V. 143 Long herinacious hairs which, 
like small thorns, grow about his back. 

Hering, obs. form of Hrerrine. 

Heriot (he'rift). Forms: 1 herezeatu, here- 
seatwa,-we, 3-4 heriet, 6 her(r)iotte, haryotte, 
(aryott), 6-7 har(r)iot, 7 herriott, 7-8 herriot, 
3-4, 7- heriot. [OE. hevezeatwa, -we, f. here 
HErE sb. army, host + geatwa, zeatwe trappings, 
equipments, ornaments, armour, ] 


Vou. V, 
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+1. Military equipments. (Only in OE.) 

c888 K. AStFreD Boeth. xxxvii. § 1 Mid gyldenum hylt 
sweordum, and mid manizfealdum herezeatwum zehyrste. 
€993 Battle of Maldon 48 Hi willad eow to gafole garas 
syllan, zttrene ord and ealda swurd, da herezeatu de eow 
zt hilde ne deah, 

2. Eng, Law. A feudal service, originally con- 
sisting of weapons, horses, and other military 
equipments, restored to a lord on the death of his 
tenant ; afterwards a render of the best live beast 
or dead chattel of a deceased tenant due by legal 
custom to the lord of whom he held; the corre- 
sponding payment in Sc. Law was the HEREYELD, 

At an early period this render was commuted in many 
cases for a fixed money payment. The heriot is now an 
incident of manorial tenures only. In some exceptional cases, 
it is also due on a change of tenants, and even on the entry 
ofa new lord. Swzt heriot + see quot. 1882. 

cg50 Dipl. Angl. Alvi Sax. (Th.) 499 And bam cinge 
minne hzregeatwa, feower sweord, and foaee spzera, and 
feower scyldas, a@1035 Laws of Cnut u. c. 71 [72] (Schmid) 
And beon pa here-geata [v.77. herezeate, herizeata] swa hit 
mz6lic sy. Eorles .. eahta hors, feower zesadelode and 
feower ungesadelode, and feower helmas and feower byrnan 
and ehta spera and eall swa feala scylda and feower swurd 
and twa hund mancus goldes. /d7d. c. 78 [79] Se man be on 
pam fyrdunge ztforan his hlaforde fealle..beon pa here- 
geata forgyfene. cr290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 445/480 On of is 
pouere Men wende of lif-dawe, And is beste best to heriet 
men brou3te him, ase it was lawe. 1343 in Kennett Par. 
Antz, (1818) IT. 83 Juliana Hardy..diem clausit extremam, 
et accidit domino nova heriota ii. boves pret. xvis. ¢1500 
in W. Denton Zug. 15th Cent. (1888) 319 note, Now yowr 
farmor takes in & lettes at hys wylle with owt fyne or aryott 
to yowe. 1523 FirzHers. Svrv. xii. (1539) 29 ‘There be two 
maner of herriottes. 1611 CotGr. s.v. Ample, Fora Heriot 
whereof the Landlord takes his deceased tenants best horse. 
1641 Brome Yovial Crew 1. Wks. 1873 III. 356 What 
Hariots have you tane from forlorne Widows? 1647 FuLLER 
Gd. Th, in Worse T. (1841) 128 There accrueth to the land- 
lord a fine and heriot from his tenant taking a farther estate 
in hislease. 1767 BLAcKsTONE Comm. II. vi. (1809) 97 Heriots 
.-are arender of the best beast or other good (as the custom 
may be) to the lord on the death of the tenant, 1861 Prar- 
son Early & Mid, Ages Eng. 426 The heriot conveyed the 
acknowledgement of former vassalage, and, from analogy, 
one was claimed by the church at the death of every believer. 
1874 Stupss Const. Hist. 1. ii. 24 note, The warhorse and 
spear were the gift of the Av7zceps and the origin of the later 
heriot. did. ix. 261 The change of the heriot to the relief 
implies a suspension of ownership, and carries with it the 
custom of livery of seisin, 1875 Maine Hist. Just, vi. 162 
The Heriot of English Copyhold tenure..has been explained 
as an acknowledgment of the Lord’s ownership of the 
cattle with which he anciently stocked the land of his vil- 
leins, 1882 A. Brown Scriven’s Copyholds vi. § 1 (ed. 6) 213 
A heriot reserved on lease, or suit heriot, partakes strictly 
of the nature of rent, so that the lord cannot seize, but must 
either distrain..or bring an action. 


b. ¢ransf. Applied to analogous payments in 


other countries. 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof, St. Vv. xviii. 430 The petty-Land- 
lords of the times, to whom rich fines and heriots would 
accrue upon every exchange .. took part with Andronicus, 
c1645 Howe Lett, 1. i. xxxviii, He is contented with a 
white Mule, and Purse of Pistols about the neck, which 
he receives evry yeer for a herriot or homage. 1705 Bos- 
MAN Guinea 448 ‘The eldest Son is sole Heir, but is obliged 
to present a Slave by way of Herriot to the King. 

oie 5 

a@ 1670 Hacker Adp. Williams u. (1692) 228 His body was 
interred. .in Llangeday, the heriot which every son of Adam 
must pay to the Lord of the Mannor of the whole Earth. 
1680 CrownE Mis. Civ. War ut. 19 Cruelly sworn; But yet 
such oaths are heriots, which widows To custom always pay, 
when a life falls. 


3. attrib, and Comb., as heriot-land; heriot 


custom, heriot service (see quot. 1767). 

tooz in Earle Land Charters (1888) 220 Det heregeatland 
zet Suttune. 1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. ui. ix. (1638) 75 For 
heriot service the Lord shall distraine. @ 1676 HALE Anad, 
Law xxvii. (1739) 71 This Acquisition by Act in Law may 
be..4. By Custom as in the Case of Heriot Custom. 1767 
BrackstTone Com. IL. xxviii. (1799) 422 Heriot-service, and 
heriot-custom. ‘The former are .. due upon a special reser- 
vation in a grant or lease of lands, and therefore amount 
to little more than a mere rent: the latter arise upon no 
special reservation whatsoever, but depend merely upon im- 
memorial usage and custom. 1896 Daily News 4 Nov. 6/6 
In the Court of Appeal yesterday. .Sir’Thomas claimed that 
either by heriot custom or heriot service he was entitled to 
a heriot of the best beast of the deceased tenant. 

Hence + He'riotage Ods. (see quot.). 

1611 Cotcr., Droict de meilleur Cattel, heriotage ; the 
best chatell a tenant hath when he dies, due vnto his Land- 
lord. 

Heriotable (herigtib’l), a [See -ABLE.] 
Subject or liable to the payment of heriots. 

1598 Kircuin Courts Leet (1675) 269 The Husband and 
Wife and their Son purchase Lands joyntly Harriotable. 
1607 Norpen Suv. Dial. 102 It behoveth the Lord to 
know, who be the tenants... belonging to an heriotable tene- 
ment, because every part continueth heriotable. 1277 
Nicorson & Burn Hist, West. § Cumb. 1, 174 The 
tenants are chiefly customary and heriotable. 1889 JEssopp 
Coming of Friars v. 225 Richard .. protested that his land 
was not heriotable. 

Herisipelas, obs. form of ERYSIPELAS, 

Herisson (he'rison). [a. F. Aérisson, OF. 
hericon, -ichon (12th c. in Littré) :—late L. *heri- 
cionem URCHIN, augmentative of hericius, ericius.] 

+1. A hedgehog, urchin. Ods, 

1594 Biunpevi Everc. v. xii. (ed. 7) 555 He .. hath the 
feet of a Herison, cx600 Bure. Piigy. in J. Watson Coé/. 





HERITABLY. 


Poems (1706) II, 26 (Jam.) The Houlet and the Herison Out 
of the airt Septentrion Come with ane feirfull voce. : 

|| 2. 4ortzf. A barrier, consisting of a revolving 
beam, armed with iron spikes. 

1704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycl, 
s.v., Herissons are frequently placed before gates. 1x 
StocqueLer Milit. Encycl., Herisson, a formidable hedge 
or chevaux-de-frise, made of one stout beam fenced by a 
number of iron spikes .. which being fixed upon a pivot, re- 
volves in every direction upon being touched, always pre- 
senting a front of pikes. 

3. ‘A sort of wooden horse set with spikes or 
points, formerly used ‘as a military punishment, the 
culprit being mounted upon it’ (Cer¢. Dict.). 

+ Herit,v. Olds. Also6 heryt. [a. OF. heriter 
(12th ec. in Littré):—L. heveditare.] trans.To inherit. 

@ 1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Ff iij, He 
that lyueth, heryteth death. 1649 Roperts Clavis Bibl. 155 
And make. .them herit Glory’s throne, 

+ Herrit, sb. Obs. [?f. prec.] Inheritance. 

c1475 Partenay 38 In riches herite was not in be best, But 
of good lyuyng was in-dede and set. 

Heritability. [f.next+-1ry.] The quality 
of being heritable, or capable of being inherited. 

1832 Kraser’s Mag. V. 45 This tax, thus securing the 
heritability of offices, was not perpetual. 1882 A. Gray in 
Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts XVII. 449 The importance of 
heritability, which is an essential part of Darwinism, would 
seem to have had a significant illustration in the person of 
its great expounder. 1890 Advance (Chicago) 15 May, Did 
you ever think about the heritability of such qualities? 

Heritable (he'ritab’1), a. (sb.) Also 4-8 here-. 
[a. F. hérdtable (1206 in Godef.), f. hériter; see 
Henri v.]} 

1, Capable of being inherited, inheritable ; in Sc. 
and Civil Law, said esp. of property, or rights per- 
taining thereto, that pass by inheritance to heirs- 
at-law, as distinguished from movab/e property or 


rights, which do not so descend. 

Heritable jurisdictions, grants of criminal jurisdiction 
bestowed on some of the Scottish nobility with a view to the 
more easy and prompt administration of justice. Abolished 
1747 by Act 20 Geo. II, c. 43. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor 92 He gaf of heretable 
rycht To godis seruice al pat ton. 1523 Lp. Berners /7oi7ss, 
I. xiv. 14 The kyng..dyd gyue hym cccc. markis sterlyngis 
of rent heritable, to hold of hym in fee. 1632 LitHcow 
Trav. 62 Ithaca..was the heretable Kingdome of the 
worthy Ulysses. 1687 Royal Proclam. in Lond, Gaz. No. 
2221/4 No Law, Custom or Constitution .. can .. Restrain 
Us from conferring Heretable Rights and Priviledges upon 
them. 1689 Proc. Convent. Est. Scotl. in Somers Tracts 
II. 387 Imposing them where there were heritable Offices 
and Jurisdictions. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. I/, c. 43 § 1 All 
Heretable Jurisdictions of Justiciary, and all Regalities 
and Heretable Baillieries .. shall be .. abrogated, taken 
away, and totally dissolved and extinguished. 1766 W. 
Gorpvon Gen, Counting-ho. 463 Inventory of the moveable and 
heretable estate. 1832 Austin Furisfr. (1879) I. xiv. 392 The 
rights descendible to heirs as distinguished from those de- 
scendible to executors or administrators are in the law of 
Scotland denoted by the appropriate term heritable. 1848 
Mitt Pol. Econ, u. ii. § 7 Other examples of property which 
ought not to have been created, are properties in public 
trusts; such as..the heritable jurisdictions. [ 

b. Sc. Law. Pertaining to or connected with 


heritable property. 

Heritable bond, a bond for a sum of money, to which is 
joined, for the creditor’s further security, a conveyance of 
land or of heritage, to be held by the creditor in security of 
the debt. Heritable security, security either constituted by 
infeftment in favour of the creditor, or depending on the 
force of a condition qualifying the right of property (Bell 
Dict. Law Scot.) s 

¢ 1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 221 The executouris may 
not be callit..to warrand ony heritabill infeftment or dis- 
positioun maid be the deid befoir his deceis. 180r Hist. 
Lurope in Ann. Reg. 134/2 The value of what, in that part 
of the Island, is called heritable security. Mod. (Title of 
Company, Edin.), Heritable Securities and Mortgage In- 
vestment Association Limited. ’ 

2. Naturally transmissible or transmitted from 


parent to offspring ; hereditary. 

1570 BucnANAn Axe Admonit. Wks. (1892) 32 Arrogance, 
crueltie, dissimulatioun, and heretabill tressoun. 1571 GoLp- 
1nG Calvin on Ps. \i. 7 Sinne floweth by infection intoo the 
offspring, and is as it were heritable. 1784 De Lotmr £xg. 
Const. 1, iii. (ed. 4) 40 Heritable forms of devotions and 
creeds, 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 45 No heritable 
disease in the family. : yi, ‘ 

8. Of persons: Capable of inheriting or taking 
by descent ; succeeding by right of inheritance. 

¢1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 289 The heritabill pro- 
prietar of the saidis landis. a 1661 Futter Worthies, Worc. 
ut, (1662) 171 His wife .. being a Double Inheritrix .. in- 
dented with Husband, that her Heritable Issue should 
assume her Surname. 1737 ¥. Chamberlayne's St. Gt. Brit. 
Il. I. ii, 292 The Earl of Cassilis is Heritable Bailiff of Car- 
rick, 1886 J. SMatvin Encyc?. Brit. XX1. 496/1 Heritable 
officers who had fought against the prince were only sus- 
pended, not deposed, e 

B. sb. pl. (Sc. Law). Heritable possessions ; 
lands and other property that passes to the heir- 
at-law. 

1801 A. RANKEN Hist. France 1. 278 The peaceable pos- 
session of ., heritables or immovables. 1888 J. WILLIAMSin 
Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 574/1 Except where there has been 
vitious intromission in movables, and in gestio pro herede 
and some other cases in heritables. 

Heritably (he'ritabli), azv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
By way of inheritance, by right of inheritance or 
successjon ; by heritable property. 
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HERITAGE. 


1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I, cccxlviii, The erle of Flaun- 
ders shulde heretably haue the sayd profyte. 1577-95 Descr. 
Isles Scotd. in Skene Celtic Scotd. (1880) III. App. 434 It 
perteinis heretablie to ane Barron callit the Laird of Challow. 
1619 Sir J. Sempit. Sacrilege Handi. 37 An action heretably 
descended. 1737 ¥. Chamberlayne’s St. Gt. Brit. u. U1. iv. 
376 This office of Chamberlainry was possessed heritably of 
late by the Dukes of Lenox. 1842 Arison Zuvofe (1849-50) 
XIV. xcv. § 54.132 The mass of mortgages or debts heritably 
secured in France on the land is eleven milliards of francs. 


Heritage (he'ritedz), sb. Also 3-5 eri-, 4-6 
ery-, hery-, 5-6 heretage (4 hary-, 6 heretage, 
heri-, heiritagie). [a. OF. erttage, heritage (=Pr. 
heretatge, OSp. eredage, It. ereditaggio, med.L. 
hereditagium), f. hériter: see Hunt v. and -AGE.] 

1. That which has been or may be inherited ; any 
property, and esp. land, which devolves by right of 


inheritance. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 83, 1 be heritage and i be herd pat com 
ofhire burde. 1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 523 Richard is brother 
Underueng the eritage, vor he nadde eir non other .. The 
erldom of Penbroc, & al is other eritage. 1382 WycuiFr 
1 Kings xxi. 3 Merciful be to me the Lord, that I 3yue 
not the heritage of my fadres to thee. c1440 Generydes 
4642 My fader hath geve hym half his eritage. 1596 
DatrympLe tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 17 In the same 
heritage Ilke hes rychteouslie from age to age succeidet till 
vther. 1608 Suaks. Per. u. i. 129 (Globe) It was..part of my 
heritage, Which my dead father did bequeath to me. 1810 
Scort Lady of L. 1. xxix, Lord of a barren heritage. 1841 
W. Spacoine /taly § Zt. /sd. 11. 134 In early life he attended 
his father in a duel about a heritage. : 

b. spec. Sc. Law. Land and similar property 
which devolves by law upon the heir and not on 
executors or administrators; heritable estate, realty. 

As distinguished from comguest: land inherited and not 
purchased. 

1s08 Dunsar Tua mariit Wemen 344 Mi euidentis of 
heritagis. c1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 224 All conquest 
sould ascend anes, and thairefter may na mair ascend; bot 
sould descend as heritage. 1845 W. BurcEe in Zvcycd. 
Metrop. 848/1 Where a middle brother or sister (or their 
issue) dies, leaving younger or elder brothers or uncles. The 
younger brother (or uncle) and his issue take the heritages 5 
the elder and his issue, the conquest. 1874 Act 37 § 38 Vict. 
c. 94 § 37 The distinction between fees of conquest and fees 
of heritage is hereby abolished. 

ce. transf. and fig. The ‘ portion’ allotted to or 
reserved for any one; e.g. that of the righteous or 


the wicked in the world to come. 

a1228 Ancr. R. 302 To..bruken buten ende pe eritage of 
heouene. c1230 Halt Meid. 25 Pu schuldest pin herte 
heouen piderward as tin heritage is. @1340 HampoLe 
Psalter xxiv. 14 It sall haf hale heritage in blisse. 1390 
Gower Conf. II, 364 Which hath his heritage in helle. 1738 
Westey Ps. xtvit. iv, God our Heritage shall prove, Give 
us alla Lot of Love. a1842 A, Cunnincuam Wet Sheet & 
Flowing Sea, The hollow oak our palace is, Our heritage 
the sea, X 

+2. The fact of inheriting; inheritance, heredi- 


tary succession. Ods. 

a1300 Cursor M, 609 [God] gaf it him als in heritage. 
¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14203 He left hit til 
Iweyn in herytage. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Clement 640 
Pat [hesu cristis patronag succed should be harytage. ¢ 1400 
Maunprv. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 Pis es be land pat es hight til vs 
in heritage. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 242 b/2 These ben the 
thynges that I leue to yow to possede by ryghtfull herytage. 
1556 Aurelio & Isab. (1608) K viij, This goode that they 
have lefte me be heritagie. 

3. Anything given or received to be a proper and 
legally held possession. 

c1380 Wycuir Wks. (1880) 348 If ..bi kynge .. worschipid 
pee myche & hi3t pee greet eritage to be at hijs retenu & 
serue hym treuly. 1382 — Ps. cxxvifi.] 3 Lo! the eritage 
of the Lord the sones. 1611 BiBte zé7d., Loe, children are an 
heritage of the Lord. 

b. The people chosen by God as his peculiar pos- 
session ; the ancient Israelites ; the Church of God. 

@1340 Hampote Psalter xxvii. 12 Make safe pi folke lord 
& blesse pin heritage. 1382 Wycur J/icah vii. 18 That.. 
berist ouer the synne of the relikis of thin eritage. 1549 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Te Deum, O Lorde .. blesse thyne heri- 
tage, 1611 Biste x Pet. v. 3 Neither as being lords over God’s 
heritage. 1612 T. Taytor Comm. Titus ili. 7 That people 
were more peculiarly called the lines and heritage of the 
Lord, 1881 N. T. £7. i. 11 In whom also we were made 
a heritage. 

4. That which comes from the circumstances of 
birth; aninherited lot or portion; the condition or 
state transmitted from ancestors. 

a162t Beaum. & FL. Thierry §& Theodoret v. i, The 
people’s charity was your heritage, and I would see which 
of you deserves his birthright. 1639 S. Du Vercer tr. 
Camus’ Admir. Events 46 The only glory of obeying her 
as their mother was the fairest lot in their heritage. 1814 

3yron Lara. ii, Lord of himself ;—that heritage of woe. 
1872 Maurice Friendship Bks. i. (1874) 22 To earn bread 
by the sweat of the brow is the common heritage of the sons 
of Adam, 

+5. Heirs collectively ; lineage. Ods. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 74 They graunten him a lusty mede 
..To him and to his heritage. i 

+ Heritage, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. (A)erita- 
gter, -ger (in both senses), f. (2)erztage : see prec.] 

1. trans. To inherit. 

1382 Wycuir Ps. xxxvi{i]. 11 The debonere forsothe shuln 
eritagen the erthe. — £eclus, iv. 14 Who holden it, shuln 
eritagen [1388 enherite] lif. 

2. To give for an inheritance. 

1382 Wycuir Zcclus. xvii. g The lawe of lif he eritagede 
them [1388 He enheritide hem with the lawe of lijf]. 
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+ Heri‘tagely, adv. Obs. rare—1. [f. Hurt- 
TAGE sb. + -LY 2.) By inheritance, as a heritage. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 251 Pe whilk I hold, & 
salle og right Clayme to hald, at alle my myght, Heri- 
tagelik of be, & of bin heires pat after be be. : 
Heritance (herritins). arch, [a. OF. heri- 
tance, f. hériter to inherit: see Herrrv.] Inheri- 


tance; heirship. Also fg. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (BE. E. T.S.) 159 Esau, 
for a lytill Potage solde the ryght of his herytaunce. c¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xix. 404 A prysoner, by whom 
I shall have peas, and all myn herytaunce agayne, 1566 
Drant Wail. Hierem. in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) 11. 417 
Our heritaunce is cut of quyte. @ 1635 Naunton Fragv. 
Reg. (Arb.) 23 Our Common-Law, which is the heritance of 
the Kingdome. 1801 Soutury 7halaba 1. (D.), These were 
my heritance, O God! thy gifts were these. 1896 Miss 
Mac.rop Sim-Eater Ded., The beauty of the world, the 
pathos of life, the gloom, the spiritual glamour..the heri- 
tance of the Gael. 

Heritor (he'ritf1). Forms: 5 heriter, 5-6 
heryter, 6 hery-, here-, heritour, 7-8 heretor, 
6— heritor. [ME., a. AF. heriter=OF. heritzer, 


earlier eretier, eritier =Pr. (h)eretier, Sp. heredero 


HEREDITARY), which took the place of hévéd-em 
heir. In 16th c. erroneously conformed to agent- 
nouns in -owr, -or: cf. BACHELOR, and see -OR.] 

1. One who inherits; an heir or heiress. a. bylaw. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (1860) 4 King Edward the thrid, first 
heriter to the said Royaume of Fraunce. 1525 Lp, BERNERS 
Frroiss. 11. xxiv, Hys cosyn germaine, the vicount of 
Chateau Bein, who is the heryter. Jdzd. xliii. (R.), They 
sholde take his doughter .. who was as then but fyue yeres 
of age, for herytoure of y® royalme of Portyngale. c1575 
Balfour's Practicks (1754) 230 The heritouris and airis may 
be followit at the 3eiris end. 1879 T. P. O’Connor Za. 
Beaconsfield 74 The heritor of the Duke’s title and land, 

b. by nature or acquisition. 

c 1584 Interl. Youth in Hazl. Dods@ey 11.8 And thou shalt 
be an heritor of bliss. 1823 Mew Monthly Mag. VII. 327 
The fierce heritors of his renown. 1877 Farrar Days of 
Youth xiii. 123 Our days are heritors of days gone by. 

2. Sc. Law. The proprietor of a heritable sub- 
ject; ‘in connexion with parochial law, the term 
is confined to such proprietors of land or houses 
as are liable in payment of public burdens’ (Bell 


Dict. Law Scotl.). 

Heritor's court, the court of a subject superior. held 
within the bounds of his own fee and heritage. 

1597 Monipenny Chvoz. in Somers Tracts (1816) IIT. 395 
An iland, which is not divided by any haven or port of the 
sea, but by the severall lordships of the heritours thereof. 
1637 RurHerrorD Left. (1862) I. 217 O that Christ were 
restored to be a freeholder and a landed heritor in Scotland. 
1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 17 Their Parliament lodged the 
power of Election in the Heretors and Elders of each 
Parish. 1697 Darras Szzles 736 A Heretor of Salmond- 
fishing within the Territory of the Burgh. 1746-7 Act 20 
Geo. IT, c. 50 § 2t No tenant..liable to perform any services 
whatsoever to his heretor or landlord. 1834 Brit. Husd. I. 
iv. 83 In Scotland no law exists by which repair [of a road] 
can be enforced ; provided the heritors of a parish can show 
that their statute labour has been expended. 


Heritress. [f.prec.+-Ess. (erytes in 1533 
prob. an error.)] An heiress, an inheritress. 

@1533 Lp. Berners x07 clxiii. 642, I wyll neuer consent 
that a newe found damoysell should be herytes of suche 
arealme. 1847 Blackw. Mag. LXI. 752 She was the sole 
heritress of her father’s thousands. 1889 Unzv. Rev. Jan. 
gt Stern rustic heritress Of Cato and Fabricius. 

Heritrix, heretrix (heritriks). Also 7here- 
trice, (erro. heiretrice, heirtrix). [A fem. of 
Heriror formed in imitation of feminines in L. 
-trex and ¥, -¢rice, from masculines in L. -¢or, F. 
-teur.| A female heir or heritor; an heiress. 

c1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 232 Ane heretrix beifig 
in ward and keiping of hir over-lord, may be disherishit, and 
foirfalt hir heritage. 1609 SkENE Reg. Maz. 38 The 
Warde and Mariage of Wemen Heretrices. /dzd., Na 
woman being ane heretrice of land, may be iawfullie maried, 
without consent of her over-lord. 1611 Sprep ist. Gt. 
Brit. 1x. vill. § 8 Isabell, Heiretrice of Ailmar Earle of 
Angoulisme. 1654 tr. Scaudery’s Curia Pol. Contents, 
Marriage of the Princess an Heretrix to the Crown. 1875 
W. Meliwraitu Guide Wigtownshire 90 Elizabeth Ken- 
nedy, heretrix of the said croft. 

Herk, herke, -ien, obs. forms of Hark z, 

Herken, -in, obs. forms of Harken. 

Herl, 5s). Also 4-6 herle. [Cognate with 
MLG, herle, harle, LG. hari fibre, filament, hair 
of flax or hemp: see Hart] 

+1. A fibre or filament; a hair. Ods. rare. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knut. 190 Pe mane of pat mayn hors .. 
‘3 a herle of be here, an oper of golde. 

. A barb or fibre of the shaft of a feather, esp. 
of the peacock or ostrich, used in making artificial 
ies for angling. Also HARt, q.v. 

a 1450 Fysshynge w. angle (1883) 35 The body of grene wull 
& lappyd abowte wyth the herle of the pecoks tayle. 161x 
Markuam County. Content. 1. xiii, (1668) 68 The herle of a 
Peacocks tayl. 1799 G, Smirn Laboratory II. 295 Pea- 
cock’s herl alone, or interchanged with ostrich herl. 1867 
F, Francis Angling 269 Tie on peacock or ostrich herl at 
the same place. 1884 Longi. Mag. June 179. 

b. An artificial fly, of which a peacock herl is 
the distinctive feature. 

1799 G. Smitu Laboratory Il. 301 Dark-blue-herl, The 
body, black rabbit's scut. 


HERMANDAD. 


Herle. Sc. A local name of the heron. 

1508 Dunbar Tua mariit Wemen 382, 1 thoght my self 
a papingay, and him a plukit herle. 1825-80 JAMIESONS.v., 
Herle is still the common name in Angus. 

Herling, hirling. /oca/. The name, on the 
Scottish shore of the Solway Firth, for the fish 


Salmo albus. 

1684 R. SinpaLp Scotia [dlustr, 11. vi. 24 Trachurus, Hunc 
esse suspicor, qui Dumfrisiensibus nostris 777dimg dicitur. 
1791 Statist. Acc. Scot., Holywood 1. 19 (Jam.) The Cluden 
aCoupis in fine burn trouts, some salmon, some sea trout, 
and herlings. 1793 Jbid., Dumfries V. 132 (Jam.) The 
river Nith produces salmon, trouts, flounders, pike, eels, and 
a species somewhat larger than herrings, called hirlings. 
1834 JARDINE in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1, No. 2. 5x This 
fish I consider to be the Salmo albus of Fleming, the Her- 
ling or Hirling of the Scotch side of the Solway Frith, the 
Whiting of the English side. 1861 Act 24 & 25 Vict. c. 109 
§ 4 All migratory fish of the genus salmon, whether known 
by the names .. yellow fin, sprod, herling, whiting .. or by 
any other local name. 1880-4 Day Brit, Fishes 11, 85. 

b. Combd., as herling-house, -net, etc. 

1834 JarDINEin Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 2. 51 They 
are caught. .by the stake-nets of small mesh, or, as they are 
called, herling-houses. 1893 Scot. Leader 10 July 4 Ten 
men were arrested .. on a charge of poaching, herling and 
small-meshed herling nets being found in their possession. 

Herlot, obs. form of HaR.or, 


Herlys, obs. form of ARLES. 

1487 Churchw. Acc. Wigtoft, Linc. (Nichols 1797) 87 Joh. 
Writh, on herlys for on worke xii‘. oe 

+ Herm (02:.), || Herma (h51mi). [L. Herma, 
pl.-w, a latinized form of Hermes, a. Gr. “Eppijs 
Mercury, applied also at Athens to ‘any four- 
cornered pillar surmounted by a head or bust ’.] 

A statue composed of a head, usually that of 
the god Hermes, placed on the top of a quadran- 
gular pillar, of the proportions of the human body:: 
such statues were exceedingly numerous in ancient 
Athens, where they were used as boundary-marks, 
mile-stones, sign-posts, pillars, pilasters, etc. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 450 By throwing down 
and mangling of the Herms (to say, the images of Mer- 
cury). Jézd, (1631) 496 Three Hermes of stone (which are 
foure square pillars) vpon the tops of which they set vp 
heads of Mercurie. 1603 HoLttanp Plutarch’s Mor. 401 
(Stanf.) They portraied those Hermes, that is to say, the 
statues of Mercurie, in yeeres, without either hands or feet. 
1638 F. Junius Paint. of Ancients 165 Herme were stone 
statues of Mercury. 1796 Hotcrort Stolberg’s Trav. (1797) 
IL. lvii. 332 Aspasia, as a Herma: which means only the 
head on a pillar, that, from its base, gradually extends 
itself. 1850 Grote Greece VII. 227 The mutilation of the 
Herme, one of the most extraordinary events in all Grecian 
history. 1850 Leircu AZ7iller’s Anc. Art § 345. 412 The 
isolated statue was historically developed from the pillar ; 
the Herma remained as an intermediate step, inasmuch as 
it placed a human head on a pillar having the proportions of 
the human form. 

Hermean (hoim7an), a. [f. L. Herme-us, a. 
Gr. ‘Eppatos of or pertaining to Hermes + -an. ] 
Of Hermes; applied to ancient statues consisting of 
a block or pillar surmounted by a head: see prec. 

1813 J. C. Hosuyouse Fourn. 663 It was a small many- 
breasted figure, hermzan in the lower extremities, or, with 
the legs and feet not cut out. 1816 J. Dattaway Sfaé. & 
Sculpt. 7 In a short time artists arose who ventured to 
engraft a head upon these blocks, and to distinguish by 
features the one from the other. .that description of statue 
was called ‘ terminal *,or ‘ Hermzan’, 

Hermaic (hoim2ik), a. (sb.) [ad. Gr. “Eppaix-ds 
of or like Hermes. ] 

1. Of or belonging to Hermes Trismegistus ; = 
HERMETIO a, I. 

1678 CupwortH Jutel?. Syst. 1. iv. § 18. 320 All the 
Hermaic or Trismegistic books that are now extant, 1744 
BerkeEvey Szvis § 287 Speculations contained in the Her- 
maic writings. 1872 W. Matnews Getting on in World ix. 
(1873) 132 To distinguish between the ‘me’ and the ‘non- 
mé’ with more than Hermaic subtlety. 

b. as sb. (pl.) The writings attributed to Hermes 
Trismegistus. 

1678 CupwortH Jxtel?. Syst. i. iv. § 18. 325 Those Books 
which Porphyrius saith he met withal, (namely the Her- 
maicks, and those Writings of Cheremon). : 

2. = HERMAN. 

1820 T. Mircuett Avistoph. I. p. xxviii, He compared 
them to the Hermaic statues,so common in their streets. 
1876 A, WitpER in R. P. Knight Syzbol. Lang. Anc. Art 
63 note, Four-square, like the Hermaic pillars. 

Hermaical, a. [f.as prec.+-aL.] = prec. I. 

1678 CupwortH Jxteld, Syst. 1. iv. § 18. 319 The least part of 
the Hermaical Institutions. /did. 324 The Books called 
Hermes’s or Hermaical. 

|| Hermandad (ermandad). [Sp. = brother- 
hood, fraternity, f. hermano brother : cf. L. frater- 
nitas.| In Spain, originally the name of popular 
combinations formed chiefly to resist the exactions 
and robberies of the nobles, to which were subse- 
quently given general police functions ; in 1476 was 
formed the Santa Hermandad or Holy Brother- 
hood, a voluntary organization embracing the 
whole country, which was afterwards reorganized 
as a regular national police. 

1760-72 tr, Fuan § Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 1. o8 The officers . 
and soldiers.of the garrisons, the alcades in office and of the 
hermandad, and the town clerk. 1838 Prescotr Ferd. & 
Zs. (1846) II. xiv. 40 To this end, the principal cities and 
communities of Aragon had recently adopted the institution 


HERMAPHRODEITY. 


ofthe hermandad. 1845 Forp Handbh. Spain 1. 41 (Stanf.) 
The Miquelites are the modern ‘ Hermandad’, the brother- 
hood which formed the rural police of Spain. 

+ Hermaphrodevity. Obs. rare—+.  [irreg. f. 

HERMAPHRODITE, after such words as corporetty.] 
The state of being hermaphrodite. 
_ 1610 B. Jonson Alch. u. iii, The one [sulphur] .. Supply- 
ing the place of male, The other [mercury] of the female, in 
all mettalls. Some doe beleeue hermaphrodeitie That both 
doe act, and suffer. 

Hermaphrodism (home‘frédiz’m). Liol. 
[a. F. hermaphrodisme (1781 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
irreg. f. hermaphrodite; see -ISM.] = HERMAPHRO- 
DITISM, 

1828 Wesster cites Dict. Nat. Hist. 1835-6 Topp Cyci. 
Anat, 1, 700 The Conchifera..possess what has been called 
sufficient hermaphrodism. 1877 Huxtey Azat. Juv. Anim, 
i. 67 There is some reason to suspect that hermaphrodism 
was the primitive condition of the sexual apparatus. 


Herma:phrodisy.vare—1. [ad.med. L. herma- 
phrodisia (obs. F. hermaphrodisie, hermofrodt- 
ste), f. Gr. Eppappddtros, after dppodicia, deriv. of 
*Adpodirn.| Hermaphrodite state or quality. 


1807 Sir R. Witson ¥rxl. 8 July in Lz (1862) II. viii. 
295 The revolting hermaphrodisy of the ‘ blue stocking’. 

Hermaphrodital (-daital), a. vare. [f. as 
next +-AL.] = HERMAPHRODITIC, 

1823 Examiner 59/2 There is .. in this popular artist's 
male figures a certain lack either of masculine proportion 
or energy, a look hermaphrodital. 1831 Fraser's Mag. 1V. 
367 The animal magnetists .. supposed it possible to restore 
for a time man and woman to an hermaphrodital state. 

Hermaphrodite (homme‘frodait), 5d. and a. 
Also (evvon.) 5-6 hermofrodite. [ad. L. herma- 

Phroditus, a. Gr. €ppappodiros, orig. proper name of 
“Eppappddiros son of Hermes (Mercury) and Aphro- 
dite (Venus), who, according to the myth, grew to- 
gether with the nymph Salmacis, while bathing in 
her fountain, and thus combined male and female 
characters. ] 

A. sb. 1, A human being, or one of the higher 
animals, in which parts characteristic of both sexes 
are to some extent(really or apparently) combined. 

(Formerly supposed to occur normally in some races of men 
and beasts ; but now regarded only as a monstrosity.) 

{1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. li. (1495) 81x In 
harmofroditus is founde bothe sexus male and female: but 
alway vnperfyte.]_ c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 5 Cap. ix Of 
hermofrodite, pat is to seye, pat hath pe schappe of man & 
womman. 1876 GascoiGNE Steele Gl. (Arb.) 50, I am in 
dede a dame, Or at the least, a right Hermaphrodite. 1600 
Hotranp Livy xxxt. xii. 780 Another likewise was found of 
sixteene yeeres of age, a very Hermaphrodite of doubtfull 
sex between both. 1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 3 a, An herma- 
phrodite may purchase according to that sexe which pre- 
vaileth. 1667 Phil. Trans. 11. 624 An Exact Narrative of 
an Hermaphrodite now in London. 1756 Westey Wks. 
(1872) IX. 474 Indeed, we are not told here, that angels are 
hermaphrodites. 1874 VAN Buren Dzs. Genit. Org. 38 
The monstrosity known as hermaphrodite does exist, but is 
excessively rare. — ed 

b. An effeminate man or virile woman. ec. A 
catamite. 

1594 Mirr. Policy (1599) H iij, Sardanapalus. .burnt him- 
self, by which act he deliuered his subjects from a monstrous 
Hermophrodite who was neither true man, nor true woman, 
being in sexe a man, & in heart a woman. a@1649 Drumm. 
or Hawtn. Yas. £, Wks. (1711) 9 The womanish decking 
of the persons of some few hermaphrodites. 1716 AppIsoN 
Drummer tv. i, He is one of your Hermaphrodites, as they 
call them. : b 

2. Zool. An animal in which the male and female 
sexual organs are (normally) present in the same 
individual, as in various molluscs and worms. 

1727-41 CuAmBers Cyc. s.v., Divers of the insect and 
reptile kind are also hermaphrodites; particularly, worms, 
snails, etc. 1742 H. Baker Microsc. u. xxi, 180 Lice are 
not Hermaphrodites, as has erroneously been imagined. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Sfec. iv. 100 On the land there are some 
hermaphrodites, as land-mollusca and earth-worms. 1888 
Rotiteston & Jackson Anim. Life Introd. 25 Some 
hermaphrodites, however, are self-impregnating, such as 
Cestoda, and Trematoda. ; 

3. Bot. A plant or flower in which the stamens 
and pistils (or equivalent organs) are present in the 
same flower, as in the majority of flowering plants. 

1727-41 CuAmpers Cyc. s.v., The Jatest botanists. .make 
a division of plants, which they call hermaphrodites; as 
having ..the stamina and pistil in the same flower. 1806 J. 
Gatrine Brit. Bot. 365 Tussilago..female flowers numerous: 
hermaphrodites very few. 1862 Darwin /ertil. Orchids 
Introd. 1 No Hermaphrodite fertilizes itself for a perpe- 
tuity of generations. 

A. fig. A person or thing in which any two op- 
posite attributes or qualities are combined. 

1659 W. CHaMBERLAYNE Pharonnida 1, i. (1820) 14 "Twas 
the short journey twixt the day and night, The calm fresh 
evening, time’s hermaphrodite. 1687 Good Advice 33 Henry 
the Eighth, was a kind of Hermophrodite in Religion, or in 
the Language of thetimes,a Trimer. @1711 Ken Zdmund 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II, 116 He acts the Hermophradite of Good 
and Ill, But God detests his double Tongue and Will. 1784 
New Spectator No. 4. 2/2 In the new comedy—I mean 
dramatic hermaphrodite—of Refaration. 1827 Hare 
Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 10 A race of moral hermaphrodites. 

b. Waut. A sailing vessel that combines the 
characters of two kinds of craft ; now esp. one that 
is square-rigged like a brig forward, and schooner- 


rigged aft. Also called hermaphrodite brig: see B. 4. 
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1794 Rigging §& Seamanship 1, 220 An Hermaphrodite is 
a vessel so constructed as to be, occasionally, a snow, and 
sometimes a brig. It has therefore two mainsails ; a boom 
mainsail, when a brig; and a square mainsail when a snow. 
183x Tretawny Adv. Younger Son I. 177 She was rigged 
as a hermaphrodite. 1833 M. Scotr Yom Cringle v. (1859) 
1og A very taught-rigged hermaphrodite, or brig forward 
and schooner aft. 

B. adj. 1. Of men or beasts: Having parts 
belonging to both sexes (really or apparently) com- 
bined in the same individual. 

1607 TorseLL Mour-f. Beasts (1658) 263 Nero did shew 
certain Hermaphrodite Mares, wherewithal his Chariot was 
drawn. 1774 Gorpsm. Nat. Hist, 1V. 18 Their hermaphro- 
dite natures. 1816 G.S. Faser Orig. Pagan Idolatry I. 
487 That astronomical hermaphrodite deity. 

2. Zool. a. Of ananimal: Having the male and 
female generative organs present in the same indi- 
vidual. b. Applied to organs which combine the 
characters of both sexes, 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/, Supp. s.v., The common earth-worms 
easily shew their Hermaphrodite nature. 1797 M. Battie 
Morb, Anat. (x807) 186 This worm is hermaphrodite. 1870 
Rotieston Anim. Life Introd. 38 The generative glands 
of all Vertebrata appear to. be hermaphrodite at certain 
periods’ of foetal life. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Azimz. 
Life 113 (Edible Snail) The hermaphrodite gland or ovo- 
testis is lodged [etc.]. /dzd., From the gland a convoluted 
hermaphrodite duct passes. 

3. Lot. a. Of a flower: Containing both stamens 
and pistils. b. Ofa plant: Bearing both stamens 
and pistils in every flower. 

1769 E. Bancrorr Guiana 31 Numerous monopetalous 
hermaphrodite flowers. 1778 Licutroor flora Scot. (1789) 
I. 460 Common Carline Thistle .. the florets are all herma- 
phrodite. 1854 Hooxer Himad. Fruis. I. vi. 157 This plant 
is occasionally hermaphrodite in Sikkim. 1877 Darwin 
Forms of Fl. Introd. Linnzus..divided them into herma- 
phrodite, moncecious, dicecious, and polygamous species. 

4. transf. and fig. a. Consisting of, or combining 
the characteristics of, both sexes. b. More generally, 
combining two opposite qualities or attributes. 

1593 Nasue Strange Newes Bivb, With these two Her- 
mophrodite phrases, being halfe Latin and halfe English. 
1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 602 What could that 
Hermaphrodite-armie doe, wherein were five and twenty 
thousand armed women? 1651 Hopses Govt. § Soc. Pref., 
Hermaphrodite opinions of morall Philosophers, partly right 
and comely, partly brutall and wilde. @166x Futter Wor- 
thies, Linc. 1. (1662) 154 Epiccene, and Hermaphrodite Con- 
vents, wherein Monks and Nuns lived together. 1807-8 W. 
Irvine Salmag. (1824) 358, I beg of you..to discourage this 
hermaphrodite mode of dress. 1834 Brit. Husd. 1.158 The 
Hermaphrodite waggon is formed by uniting two carts, 
corresponding with the fore and hind parts of a waggon, by 
bolting them together. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast ix. 22 
A small hermaphrodite brig. 1882 Farrar Harly Chr. II. 
350 It was only by inventing elaborate series of herma- 
phrodite pairs of zons or emanations that they could imagine 
any communication of God’s will to man. 

Hence Herma‘phrodited fa. ff/e., united in one 
person. (sonce-wi.) 

c1643 A. Brome Death Fos. Shute 47 Divinity and art 
were so united, As if in him both were hermaphrodited. 

Hermaphroditic (-ditik), z [mod. f. Gr. 
éppappodtr-os HERMAPHRODITE +-I1C.] Belonging 
to or of the nature of a hermaphrodite (/¢. and 

Jig.) combining male and female characteristics. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of NV. 1.1, Looke on me, and with 
all thine eyes, Male, female, yea hermaphroditicke eyes, 
1761 Stites in Phil. Trans. LV. 264 If the flowers of these 
plants be hermaphroditic. 1862 /xtel/, Observ. No. 1. 3 
Nearly all the flukes are hermaphroditic. 

b. In a more general sense : Combining any two 
opposite attributes or qualities. 

1881 SwiInBuRNE JZisc. (1886) 222 The detestable as well as 
debateable land of pseudo-poetic rhapsody in hermaphro- 
ditic prose. 

Hermaphrodi'tical, 2. 
= prec. 

1605 Timmer Qzersit. 11. iii. 112 Ye have also seene in the 
aforesaid salt a hermaphroditicall nature—male and female, 
fixed and volatil. 1713 Gay Guardian No. 149 P15 The 
riding habit, which some have not injudiciously called the 
Hermaphroditical, by reason of its masculine and feminine 
composition. 1847-9 Topp Cyci. Anat. IV. 152/2 Every 
variety of so-called hermaphroditical malformation is refer- 
rible to an abnormal condition. 

Hence Hermaphrodi'tically adv. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 31 Unite not the Vices 
of both Sexes in one; be not.. Hermaphroditically Vitious. 
1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. 11. 736/2 Both twins were herma- 
phroditically formed in their sexual organs. 

Herma‘phrodi:tish, a. rare. [f. Herma- 
PHRODITE + -ISH.] = HERMAPHRODITIC. 

1764 T. Brypces Homer Travest. (1797) 1. 325 To them 
the Amazons succeed, A strange hermaphroditish breed. 
1858 CartyLe /yedk. Gi. ut. vi. 1.178 A monstrous, frightful, 
hermaphroditish, neither secular nor spiritual constitution, 

Hermaphroditism (hoimeefrddaitiz’m ). 
Biol. [f. HERMAPHRODITE +-18M.] The condition 
of a hermaphrodite; coexistence or combination 
(real or apparent) of male and female organs in the 


same individual organism, or in the same flower. 
1808 RrEce Med. Dict. s.v. Vagina (Jod.), This appear- 
ance constitutes a species of hermaphroditism. 1828 Stark 
Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 381 Among the oviparous fishes, herma- 
phroditism was long considered as a rare and accidental 
circumstance. 1876 Darwin Cross-Fertil. x. 410 The rela- 
tionship between hermaphroditism and fertilisation by means 
of insects is likewise to a certain extent intelligible. 1888 


[f. as prec. +-AL.] 








HERMES. 


Rotieston & Jackson Anim. Life Introd. 25 The testis 
may ripen at a different time to the ovary, a phenomenon 
known as successive hermaphroditism. 

Herma‘phrodit:ize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-1ZE.] trans. To make a hermaphrodite of; fig. 
to render effeminate. 

1598 E. Girrin Shad. (1878) 4 Such as Hermaphroditize 
these poore times With wicked scald iests, extreame gul- 
lerie, 1620 E. Brounr Hore Subsec. 426 These mens minds 
be truly Hermaphroditized. 

Her-mele: see hatrv-meal s.v. HAIR sb. 10, 

Hermeline, obs. form of ERMELIN. 

Hermeneut (hd-iménivt). rare. [mod. f. Gr. 
€ppnvevrys interpreter, agent-n. f. éppyyev-ev to 
interpret, f. €punvevs interpreter, considered to be a 
derivative of ‘Eppas Hermes in his character of 
tutelary deity of speech, writing, and traffic.] 

An interpreter; sfec. one of those employed in 
the early Church to interpret the service to wor- 
shippers who used a different language. 

In mod. Dicts. | ; ' 

Hermeneutic (hdiminiz‘tik), a. [ad. Gr. 
Eppnveutixos, f. EpynveuTns: see prec.] Belonging 
to or concerned with interpretation ; esp. as dis- 
tinguished from exegesis or practical exposition. 

1807 W. Taytor in Azz. Rev. V. 507 In his apprentice- 
ship to the hermeneutic muse. 1884 D. Hunrer tr. Wezss’ 
Hist. Canon v. 90 The hermeneutic method of the profound 
and hidden meaning. 

Hermenewtical, z. [asprec.+-Ab.] =prec. 

1798 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 510 Aggravated 
with uncandid hermeneutical dexterity. 1837 HaLvam /77zst. 
Lit. ii. 11. § 67 The Lutherans extol Gerhard, and especially 
Glass, author of the Philologia Sacra, in hermeneutical 
theology. 1864 Reader 21 May 650 The edition [of Shakspere] 
being chiefly hermeneutical, the publishers are preparing 
an exegetical commentary as a companion to it. 5 

Hence Hermeneu'tically adv., according to the 
principles of interpretation. 

1828 Wepster cites M. Stuart. 

Hermeneutics. [f. HERMENEUTIC a.: see 
-1cs. Also in form hermeneutic. Cf. Gr. épun- 
veuTinn (sc. Texvn), L. herméeneutica, ¥. Vhermé- 
neutigue.| The art or science of interpretation, esp. 
of Scripture. Commonly distinguished from exe- 
gests or practical exposition, 

1737. WaTERLAND Eucharist (ed. 2) 315 Taking such 
liberties with sacred Writ, as are by no means allowable 
upon any known rules of just and sober hermeneuticks. 
1839 Loner. Hyperion iv. vil, Here..I1 kept my papers and 
my great work on Biblical Hermeneutics. 1843 S. Davip- 
son Sacr. Hermeneut. i. (L.), The meaning of all language, 
written or spoken, is developed by the application of general 
laws, usually termed Hermeneutics. 1871 TyLor Prine. 
Cult. 1. 287 No legend .. is safe from the hermeneutics of a 
thorough-going mythologic theorist. 

Hermeneu'tist. vare. [f Gr. éppnvevt-rs 
HERMENEU? + -Ist.] ‘ One versed in hermeneutics ; 
an interpreter’ (Ogilvie 1882). 

Hermes (haumzz). [L. Hermés, Gr. “Eppijs.] 

1. In Greek mythology, a deity, the son of Zeus 
and Maia, represented as the messenger of the gods, 
the god of science, commerce, eloquence, and many 
of the arts of life ; commonly figured as a youth, 
with the caduceus or rod, petasus or brimmed hat, 
and ¢alaria or winged shoes. Identified by the 
Romans with Mercury. Hence b. A statue of 
Hermes = HERMA. 

1727-41 Cuamuers Cyc. s.v., Athens abounded more than 
any other place in hermes’s. 

++ 2. Used for the metal Mercury. Ods. 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. m. 603 Though by thir powerful Art 
they binde Volatil Hermes, and call up unbound In various 
shapes old Proteus from the Sea. 4 

3. Hermes Trismegistus (Gr. ‘Eppijs tpis héyoros, 
L. Hermes ter-maximus, UWermes thrice-greatest), 
the name given by the Neo-platonists and the de- 
votees of mysticism and alchemy to the Egyptian 
god Thoth, regarded as more or less identified with 
the Grecian Hermes, and as the author of all mys- 
terious doctrines, and especially of the secrets of 
alchemy. Hence hermetic, hermetically, and the 
following expressions : 

+a. Hermes seal: =Hermetic seal : see HzER- 
meTIC A. 2b. Ods. 

x605 Timmer Quxersi¢. 11. 192 Hermes seale .. take the red 
hote tonges, and therewith wring or nippe the toppe close 
together; whereby it shall be so closed as if it had no vent 
before. 1642 FrencH Dis?id/. v. (1651) 119 Closed up..ina 
glazen womb sealed with Hermes seales, 1662 J. CHANDLER 
Van Helmont’s Oriat. 75 Let the neck be shut with a 
Hermes Seal, by the melting of the glasse in the same place. 
1756 Rott Dict, Trade s.v. Hermetical Seal, Witha pair of 
pincers twisting it close together, which is called putting 
on Hermes’s seal, ; 

+b. Hermes fire: =CorPosant; also, a will- 
o’-the-wisp. Also S¢. Hermes’ fire (? by confusion 
with St, £lmo’s fire). Obs. 

16x Cotcr., Avdans, S. Hermes fires; the flittering, or 
going fiers .. or flames, which be seen by night, and neere 
vuto waters. -1658 tr. Bergerac’s Satyr. Char. xil. 45, 
I send St. Hermes fire (Jack in a lanthorn) to the marches. 
1665 Sir T. Herpert 7vav, (1677) 11 The Greeks call’d 
them Castor and Pollux .. which some call Hermes fire ; 
Saint Elmo others, 
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HERMESIAN. 


Hermesian (haim7'sian), a. andsd,_[f. proper 
name /fermes (see below) + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Georg Hermes (1775- 
1831), a Roman Catholic priest, and professor of 
theology at Bonn, who propounded doctrines on 
the relation of reason to faith, which were after- 
wards condemned by the Pope. B. sd. A follower 
of Georg Hermes. Hence Herme‘sianism, the 
doctrine of Georg Hermes. 

1868 Chambers’ Encycl. Supp. s.v. Hermes, The Her- 
mesian method of investigation. .discards .. all principle of 
authority. 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. U1. 980 
A strong re-action set in against the Hermesians .. In a 
short time the movement died out, or was suppressed. 1885 
Catholic Dict. s.v., Hermesianism is now extinct. 

Hermet, -ett, obs. forms of HERI. 

Hermetic (hoime'tik), a. and sé. [ad. med. 
or mod.L, hermetic-us, irreg. f£. Hermes (Trisme- 
gistus) : see HERMES 3. (Apparently formed in 
imitation of magnés, magnélic-us.)] 

A. adj. 1, Pertaining to Hermes Trismegistus, 
and the philosophical, theosophical, and other writ- 
ings ascribed to him: see HERMES 3. 

1676 Newton in Rigaud Cory. Sci. Men (1841) Il. 397 
If there should be any verity in the Hermetic writers. 1678 
Cupwortu /nteld. Syst. 1.iv.§ 18. 321 There may very well 
be some Hermetic or Trismegistic books genuine, though all 
of them be not such. 1792 T. Taytor Proclus II. 29 His 
familiarity with the Hermetic Pan. 

2. Hence, Relating to or dealing with occult 
science, esp. alchemy ; magical ; alchemical. Her- 
metic art, philosophy, science: names for alchemy 
or chemistry. 

«1637 B. Jonson Underwoods \xii. 77 With the Chimera 
of the Rosie Crosse, Their Charmes, their Characters, Her- 
metticke Rings. 1641 Frencu Dys/z?/. v. (1651) 160, I ex- 
tracted thence three drams of pure nitrous Hermetick Salt. 
1651 Biccs New Disp. 65 But warm’d at the Hermetick fire, 
1652 AsHMOLE 7%eat. Chem. Prol. 5 A Particular account 
of the Hermetique Science. 1663 Butter Hud. 1. ii. 225 By 
his side a pouch he wore, Replete with strange hermetic 
powder. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 426 P 2 Basilius Valen- 
tinus was a person who had arrived at the utmost Perfection 
in the Hermetick Art. 1790 Burke /r. Rev. 338 As the 
dream of the philosopher’s stone induces dupes, under the 
more plausible delusion of the hermetic art, to neglect all 
rational means of improving their fortunes. 1839 /raser’s 
Mag. XIX. 447 The hermetic or philosophical fire .. is a 
perfectly invisible and universal essence. 

b. Hermetic seal, sealing; air-tight closure of a 
vessel, esp. a glass vessel, by fusion, soldering, or 
welding; also applied in Szrg. to a method of 
dressing wounds (see quot. 1886). Also fig. 
Hence hermetic for ‘ hermetically sealed ’. 

1663 Jer. Tavtor Hun, Serm. Ld. Primate Wks. 1831 1V. 
53 Not nature, but grace and glory, with an hermetic seal, 
give us a new signature. 1705 C, PursHatt Mech. Macro- 
cosm 140 Boyle has observed Water to Dilate, and contract 
it self.. by an Hermetic Glass Bubble. 1825 BENTHAM 
Indic. resp. Ld. Eldon 47 The same hand..has..as if by an 
hermetic seal, closed all such crannies, 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hermetic sealing .. Also, a mode of treatment of penetrating 
wounds of the chest or abdomen by closing them externally 
with collodion and scraps of lint. 

3. Pertaining to the god Hermes. b. Of or 
pertaining to a Herma: as a hermetic column = 
HERMES I b. In mod. Dicts. 

§] Erron. for HERMITIO, q.v. 

B. sb. 1. One skilled in hermetic art or science; 
an alchemist or chemist. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. x. 319 Prepared Vitriol.. 
alone to several Hermeticks may seem sufficient to furnish 
an Apothecaries shop. 

2. pl. Hermetic philosophy; alchemy. 

1865 tr. Hugo's Hunchback of Notre Dame wu. vii. 95 
Hermetics, that sophia of all sophias. 

Hermetical, a. [f. as prec. + -au.] 

1, =Hermetic a. 1, 2. 

1605 TimME Quwersit. 1. xi. 46 The Hermeticall Philoso- 
phers deny that there is a quintessence, because there are 
not fower elements. 1659 Howey Vocad. To Rdr., Here 
he shall know the dark terms of Chymistry or the Her- 
metical Art. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hermetical 
Physick, is that Hypothesis... which refers the Cause of all 
Diseases to Salt, Sulphur and Mercury. 1837 Sir F. Pat- 
Grave Merch. §& Friar Ded. (1844) 11 He composed a 
treatise on Alchemical Science. . It has been thrice published 
. .by. .collectors of hermetical mysteries. 

2. = HERMETIC a, 2b. 

1664 Boyte Wks. (1772) Il. 489 (title) Discourse, con- 
taining some new Observations about the Deficiencies 
of Weather-Glasses, together with some Considerations 
touching the New or Hermetical Thermometers. 1727-41 
Cuampers Cycl., Hermetical Seal, a manner of stopping 
or closing glass vessels .. by heating the neck of the vessel 
-. and then, with a pair of pinchers twisting it close 
together. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) Il. 645 Air 
will here indeed find its way .. unless opposed by an her- 
metical seal. /éid. III. 289 note, Sir David Barry recom- 
mends the hermetical sealing of the vessels, 

“| Erron. used for HeRMivicaL, q.v. 

Hermetically (hoime'tikali), adv. 
+-Ly%.] Ina hermetical manner. 

1. Used to denote a method of sealing or closing 
a tube or vessel by fusing it at the opening, or by 
soldering or welding; hence, by any mode which 
renders it absolutely air-tight. See HERMETIC @, 2 b. 

1605 Timme Qwersit. 11. vy. 123 A smal cappe or cover, with 


[f prec. 
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his receiver, strongly and well luted, hermetically closed 
rounde about. 1692 BENTLEY Boyle Lect. iv. 134 When he 
suffer'd those things to putrefie in Hermetically sealed 
glasses .. no living thing was ever produced there. 1799 
G. Smitu Laboratory I. 132 Hermetically closed up to pre- 
vent any water coming to them, 1877 W. ‘Tuomson Voy. 
Challenger \. i. 24 The receiver is now hermetically sealed 
at the upper contraction. 

b. Surg. Used of a method of dressing gunshot 
wounds; sec HERMETIC a. 2 b quot. 1886. 

1870 T. Hotmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) II. 203 A plan of 
treating gun-shot wounds of the chest by hermetically seal- 
ing their external orifices, was introduced during the late 
war in America... The record of the results. .are sufficiently 
ample to warrantan unqualified condemnation of the practice. 

e. fig. Closely, tightly ; absolutely (closed). 

1698 Fryer Acc. FE. India & P. 40 Were not the Mouth 
of that Grand Impostor Hermetically sealed up, where 
Christianity is spread. 1780 Cowper Let. 2 July, If you 
trust me with a secret, | am hermetically sealed. 1855 
Prescorr Philip IT, Pref. (1857) 4 The Archives which have 
held the secrets of the Spanish monarchy hermetically sealed 
for ages. 1883 H. Drummonp Nat. Law in Spir. W. (ed. 2) 
71 The passage from the Natural World to the Spiritual 
World is hermetically sealed on the Natural Side. 

+2. By the method of alchemy. Oés. 

1664 J. Witson Cheats ut. i, Yo. Pray, sir, proceed ; and 
disclose this son of gold. 70g. Hermetically, I shall. 

Hermetico-, combining form of Hermerie a, 
(sense 1), as in Hermetico-poetical a., dealing 
with Hermetic philosophy in poetical form. 

1678 (dite) Ripley Reviv’d: or an Exposition upon Sir 
George Ripley’s Hermetico-Poetical Works. 

Hermetist (hdumitist). [f. as Hermeric + 
-1st.] A Hermetic philosopher. 

1827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1867) 467 The Cabbalists 
and Hermetists who assumed the Universality of Sensation. 
1877 H. P. Bravatsky Jsis Pref. 2x What the Hindu 
initiates and the Hermetists taught before him. 

Hermid, herewith: see Hrre adv. 10, 

Hermin, -yn, obs. forms of ERMINE. 

Hermit (hs-1mit), 5d. Forms: a, 3 armite, 
4-5 ermyt(e, 4-6 armyte, armet, 4-7 ermite, 
7 ermit, £. 4-6 hermyte, 4-8 -mite, (5 -mett), 
6—hermit. yy. 3-7 heremite, 4-5 -myt(e, 6 Sc. 
-meit, 6-7 -mit. See also Eremire. [ME. her- 
mite, ermite, a. OF. (h\ermite, L. evémita (med.L. 
also herémita), ad. Gr. épnuirns, f. épnpia desert. 
Beside the forms immed. from French, ME. had here- 
miteafter med.L.; mod.Eng. hasalso EREMITE, q.v.] 

1. One who from religious motives has retired into 
solitary life ; esp. one of the early Christian recluses, 
See EREMITE 1. 

a, c1205 Lay. 18800 Sone be armite [¢1275 heremite] 
com in. @ 1300 Cursor M, 8135 (Gott.) An armyte [v.7~ 
heremite, ermyte] par pai fand at hame In bat montayn, was 
halt and lame. c1300 St. Brandan 610 The ermite that 
was so old a3en hem com gon, ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 141/2 
Ermyte. .evemita. 1835 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 704 Into 
that yle..Ane halie armet duelland war tha dais. 1621 Bur- 
ton Anat. Me/. 1. ii. 1. ii, S. Hierome in the life of Paul the 
Ermite tells a story. 1651 Jer. Taytor Holy Dying i. § 3 
(1727) 21 To be spent in the cottage of a frugal person, or to 
feed an Ermit. 

B. ax300 Cursor M. 17900 (Gott.) A man come pan 
widuten lite, Pat semed wele haue bene hermite [v.77 
eremite, eremyte, Ermyte]. 1362 Lancr. P. PZ. A. Prol. 3 
In Habite of an Hermite [B. Heremite, C, Ermite] vn-holy 
of werkes. c¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) vii. 24 A haly hermit 
mette..a beste forschapen. 1481 Caxton Myrr.1. v. 22 The 
other gaf it [their tresour] away and .. wente as hermytes. 
1588 Suaks. LZ. LZ. L. 1. iii. 242 A withered Hermite, fiuescore 
winters worne, Might shake off fiftie, looking in her eye. 
1703 MaunpreLe Journ. Ferus. (1732) 80 Hermits retiring 
hither for Penance and Mortification. 1847 Emerson Repfr. 
Men, Goethe Wks. 1. 384 There is much to be said by the 
hermit or monk in defence of his life of thought and prayer. 

y. ¢1275 Lay. 18804 Pan heremite he iseh come. ¢1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 812 A preste .. Pat fled pe 
warld as heremyt. 1497 Br. Aicock AZons Perfect. D iij b, 
An heremyte cam to saynt Anthony. 1s00-z20 DunBAR 
Poems xxv. 9 O! 3¢ heremeitis and hankersaidilis, That 
takis your pennance at your tablis. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa it. 154 The rule of heremites, the professors. . whereof 
inhabite woods and solitarie places. 

b. transf. A person living in solitude. 

1799 CamrBet Pleas. Hope 1. 38 The world was sad .. 
And man, the hermit, sigh’d—till woman smiled. 1841 
Emerson Addr., Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) II, 213 The poets 
who have lived in cities have been hermits still. 1849 
Rosertson Sevm. Ser. 1. viii. (1866) 138 A solitary man 
who..led a hermit’s life..for hermit..he was, 

2. In senses immediately derived from 1. a, In 
the formal designation of certain monastic orders : 
e.g. Hermits of St. Augustine: see EREMITE 2. 

1577-87 [see Eremite]. 1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 16th 
Cc. If. tv. xi. 449 The Augustinians produced one [new 
branch] that of the Hermites of St. Augustin. 

b. A quasi-religious mendicant ; a vagabond; 
in Gypsy slang, a highwayman. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 2 § 3 Every vagabounde here- 
myte or begger ableto labre. 1568 Grarton Chyon. II, 118 
Peter Wakefielde .. an Hermite, an idle gadder about, and 
a pratlyng marchant. 1840 Loncr. Sf, Stud. m1. v, And 
you, by the pole with the hermit’s head upon it, 

+c. A beadsman. Also fs: Obs. 

1588 Suaxs. 77¢, A. ut. ii. 41 As perfect As begging Her- 
mits in their holy prayers. 1605 — Macd, 1. vi. 20 For 
those [honours] of old, and the late Dignities, Heap’d vp to 
them, we rest your Ermites. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury m1. 


190/2 Begging Heremits first began to propagate here in 
England, 
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8. Applied to various animals of solitary habits, 
as the hermit-crab, the hermit-bird; see 4b. 

1661 WALTON Angler i, (ed. 3) 33. There is a fish called a 
Hermit, that at a certain age gets into a dead fishes shell, 
and like a Hermite dwells there alone. 1677 N. Cox Gen/z. 
Recreat. 1. (ed. 2) 5. 1862 Woop Nat. Hist. Il. 239 All 
the Hermits build a very curious and beautiful nest. /di:. 
(1865) III. 603 If two Hermits be removed from their houses, 
and put into a rock pool .. the combats which take place.. 
are as fierce and determined as any. a , 

4. attrib. and Comb., as hermit-seat; hermit- 
Jancied, -haunted adjs.; hermit-like adj. and adz., 
like a hermit. 

c1800 Melusine \vii. 336 He dide doo make many hermyte 
habytes. 1709 Watts Hore Lyr. u. To Discontented, 
Sylvia .. Flies to the woods; a hermit saint! 1727-46 
Tuomson Szmmer 15 Come Inspiration ! from thy hermit 
seat, By mortal seldom found. 1785 Burns V7sion 1. xx, 
Near many a hermit-fancy’d cove. @ 1800 Cowper Svaid, 
Hermit-like, his lifehe leads. 1852 Hawruorne Siithedale 
Ront. xxiv, Within which lurked the hermit-frog. — 1878 
Prodigal Son ww. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. 11. 109 Many 
other hermitlike fools. ; ‘ 

b. In names of various animals of solitary habits : 
hermit-bird, (a) a humming-bird of genus Phaé- 
thornis; (0) a South American Halcyonide bird of 
genusJ/onasa, anun-bird; hermit-crab, | hermit- 
fish, hermit-lobster, a crab of the family Pagu- 
vidx, which has the habit of taking up its abode in 
a cast-off molluscan shell for the sake of protecting 
its soft shell-less hinder parts; hermit-crow, a 
name of the chough; hermit-thrush, a migratory 
thrush, 7urdus solitarius, common in most parts 
of North America, and celebrated for its song ; 
hermit-warbler, the western warbler, Dendraca 
occidentalis, of the Pacific slope of North America. 

1837 Swainson Wat. Hist. Birds 154 The *hermit birds., 
frequently rise up perpendicularly in the air, make a swoop, 
and return again to their former station. 1735 Mortimer in 
Phil. Trans. XXX1X. 115 The *Hermit-Crabs are gener- 
ally found in great Plenty under these Trees. _1863 Woop 
Nat. Hist. 111. 603 Like all its race, the Hermit-crab 
inhabits the shell of some mollusc. 1591 Sy_vesTeR Du 
Bartas . v. 401 The *Hermit-fish .. that builds him a de- 
fence ’Gainst Weather’s rigour and Warr's insolence. 1850 
JOHNSTON Conchol, 8x The other tribe are the soldier or 

hermit lobsters (Paguri), 1840 Swainson Wat. Hist. Jusects 
106 *Hermit moths .. extraordinary moths hitherto found 
only in New Holland. 1831 — in Mauna Bor. Amer. II. 
185 The food of the *Hermit Thrush consists chiefly of 
berries. 1884 Ror Mat. Ser. Story vii, The chief musician 
of the American forests, the hermit-thrush. ‘ 

Hence Hermit, He'rmitize vbs. intr., to live 
asahermit. He‘rmitism, He‘rmitry, the mode of 
life of a hermit. 

1610 G. Fiercuer Christ’s Tri. after Death x\vi, When 
with us hermiting in lowe degree, He wash’t his flocks in 
Jordan’s spotlesse tide. 1896 Daily News 25 Apr. 5/1 
*Hermitism’ is a rule of life for the middle-aged in India. 
1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1.286 He starved and hermitized 
at Hessleborough. 1844 W. H. Maxwe tt Sorts & Adv. 
Scotd. xii. (1855) 117 On this isolated. .isle, the .. Duke was 
left to hermitize. 1882 H. C. Merivace Maucit of B.u. vi, 
Hermitry must be such a bore if persevered in, the essence 
of life being variety. 

Hermitage (hdumitédz). Forms: 3-4 er- 
mitage, 4-5 er-, her-, heremytage, 5 armitage, 
(6 heremet-, 7 heremitage), 4— hermitage. See 
also Eremiracre. [a. OF. hermitage = Pr. ermt- 
tatge, It. eremitaggto, med.L. (h)er(e)mitagium, f. 
L. evemita, med.L. herémita: see prec. and -AGE.] 

1. The habitation of a hermit. 

c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 138/t131 To be Ermitage of Sempling- 
ham. @1300 Cursor M. 8161 Right vnto pat hermitage, 
[v.r~. erml-, ermy-, hermytage] Pe king com to and his 
barnage. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13989 Til 
heremytages and til abbeyes, Per men holy bodies leyes. 
c¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xi. 46 Pare er also many kirkes 
and chapelles and hermytages. a@1500 Chaucer's Dreme 
330 Ech seven yeres mote of usage, Visite the hevenly 
armitage. 1585 ‘I’. Wasuincton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. 11. xix. 
106 They doe not dwell in Hermitages solitarily. 1632 
Mitton Penseroso 168 May at last my weary age Find out 
the peaceful hermitage, The hairy gown and mossy cell. 
1669 WoopHEAD S¢. Teresa u. xxxiii. 220 It being only 
an Heremitage. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour IV. 265 Near the 
city [Nants]'is a famous hermitage, situated on a rock. 
1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 124 The other 
contains a habitation (formerly, I believe, a hermitage). 

b. transf. A solitary or secluded dwelling-place. 

1648 Boyte Seraph. Love (t700) 159 My urgent Occasions 
..will recall me to morrow Morning to my own Western 
Hermitage. 1649 Loverace Poems (1864) 119 Mindes 
innocent and quiet take That [prison] for an hermitage. 
1781 Fiercuer Lett. Wks. 1795 VII. 235, I am not without 
hope of seeing you in London before you see your future 
hermitage. 1827 Pottox Course 7.v, Vesper looked forth 
From out her western hermitage, and smiled. 

ec. The condition of a hermit. vave. 

1882 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xxi. 1 marg., Solitarinesse or 
heremitage..is a goodly thing. 1893 P. Wuite Hist. Clare 
xo [There he) lived his lonely life of henaitace 

2. Name of a French wine produced from vine- 
yards on a hillnear Valence: so called from a ruin 
on the summit supposed to have been a hermit’s cell. 

1680 SHADWELL Woman Capt. 1. 5 (Stanf.) Vin de Bon, 
Vin Celestine, and Hermitage, and all the Wines upon the 
fruitful Rhone. 1709 Appison Jatler No. 131 P 7 Two 
more [drops] of the same Kind heightened it into a perfect 
Languedoc: From thence it passed into a florid Hermitage. 
1756 Nucent G7. Tour IV. 36 Hermitage for those who can 
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bear a strong wine, at three livres a bottle, 1815 M. Brrk- 
BECK Yourn. France 43 We approach Tournon, from whence 
comes the famous Hermitage wine. 1822 Magic Lantern 9g, 
I thought his white hermitage better than his claret. 

Hermitan, obs. form of Harmarran. 

1688 J. Hiriier Lett. fr. Cafe Corse in Misc. Cur. (1708) 
III. 365 We had a dry North and North-Easterly Wind, 
call’d an Hermitan, and it overcame the Sea-Brize. 
Hermitary, sd. vare. [ad.med.L. herémitar- 
zum, {. (h)eremita Hermir: see-ary! B.2. (Cf. 
OF. hermiterie.)| A hermit’s cell; a hermitage. 

1754 Howell's Lett. 1, 1xxvii. 406 Monasteries, Hermitaries 
{edd. 1655, 1713 Hermitages], ..and other religious Houses. 

Hermitary, «. rare. [ad. med.L. (A)erémi- 
tart-us, f. (A)eremita Hermit: see -ARY1!. Also 
EREMITARY, q.v.] Of or pertaining to a hermit. 

[1491 Heremytarye: see Eremirary.] 1633 Costlie Whore 
v. i. in Bullen O. PZ. IV, A hermetary life is better then a 
kingdome, So my Valentia beare me company. : 

Hermitess (ha-imités). A female hermit. 

1633 A. H. Parthen. Sacra 38 The Violet is truly the 
Hermitesse of flowers, 1708 Morreux Radelais ww. Ixiv, 
Spiritual Actresses, kind Hermitesses, Women that have 
a plaguy deal of Religion. 1797 CoLEripcE Christabel 
1. Concl., Like a youthful hermitess, Beauteous in a wilder- 
ness. 1836 Miss Mirrorp in Gd. Words June (1895) 382 A 
young creature. .living in London like a hermitess. 

Hermitic (hoimitik), z@. In 7-8 erron. her- 
metic. [Altered, after hermzt, from earlier (4)ere- 
mitic, a. OF. heremitique: cf. Enumrrio.] =next. 

(1483 Heremytyke : see Eremitic.] 1691 tr. Lietlianne’s 
Obs. Fourn. Naples 228 The Heremetick State. 1790 W. 
WricuTE Gyvotesgue Archit. 3 An hermetic retreat, to be 
composed of roots and irregular branches of trees. 1893 
Scribner's Mag. XIII. 344/2 Mallarmé has withdrawn into 
a hermitic seclusion. 

Hermi‘tical, ¢. See also Eremrricau. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a hermit. 

1586 D. Rowranp tr. Yean de Luna’s Lazarillo (1672) 
Uiva, Some notion of the Hermiticall life. 1615 T. Apams 
Black Devil 26 The melancholly man. .lives an Hermitical, 
solitary life. 1715 Bentiey Serv, x. 350 Instead of the old 
Hermitical Poverty they had drain’d the Riches of King- 
doms. 1882-3 A. F. Mitcuete in Schaff Zucycl. Relig. 
Knowl. 1. 580 {The Culdees] seem at times [in 7th century] 
to have formed ‘ hermitical establishments’, 

Hence Hermi'tically adv. 

_ 1842 J. Mackintosu Leé, in Life (1854) 47 Hermitically 
inclined I fancied myself, 

Hermitish, 2. rare. [f. Hurmir sd, + -1su: 
ef, EremirisH.] Like, or like that of, a hermit.. 

1812 Bentuam Hs. (1838-43) X. 471 A hermit’s life, not 
much less hermitish than yours. : 

+Hermitress. Ods. [a. obs. F. hermitresse 
(Godef., Cotgr.), irreg. f. Hermite Hermit, after 
words etymologically in -¢vesse.] = HERMITESS. 

1614 Corar., Hermitresse, an Hermitresse ; a woman Her- 
mite. 1616 Drumm. or Hawru. Sov. 50 Among these 
pines, Sweet hermitress, she did alone repair. 1823 Blackw. 
Mag. X1V. 221 He allows Hazlitt unrelentingly to parade 
such words as ‘ Heremitress’, 

Hermitship (houmitjip).  [f Hermir + 
-SHIP.] The condition or mode of life of a hermit. 

1825 Lytton Wadkland 7 Your jests at my hermitship and 
hermitage. 1842 CartyLte Les. 27 Oct. in Pall Mall G. 
(1891) 23 May 3/2 Emerson does not yet go into vegetables, 
into rural Hermitship ; and we hope never will. 
Hermo-, combining form of Hmrmus, as in 
Hermogly'phic, Hermo'glyphist [cf. Gr. éppo- 
yAupurds pertaining to a statuary, f. EppoyAupeds 
a carver of Herme, a statuary] (see quots.). Her- 
mokopid [ad. Gr. éppoxonidns], a mutilator of 
Hermez: in quot. used attrib. 

1623 CockrrAm, Hermogliphicke, a grauer of Images. 
18z0 T. MitcHett Avistoph. I. p. cxvi, Sophroniscus is 
somewhere mentioned by Lucian as an hermoglyphist; a 
person, whose business it was to engrave inscriptions on 
marble, or rather on the Hermaic statues. 1849 Grote 
Greece u. lviii. (1862) V. 173 The facts disclosed indicated 
the band of Hermokopid conspirators to be numerous. 

He-rmodact, shortened form of next. 

1678 Satmon Lond. Disp. 47/2 Colchicum. .is of the nature 
ofthe Hermodact. 1693— Bates’ Disp, (1713) 631/1 Pouder 
of Hermodacts compound, 

Hermodactyl (himoedektil). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also 4 ermodattile, 5 hermodactule, 6 -ill, 6-8 
-il(e, 8 -yle. [ad. med.L. hermodactylus, a. Gr. 
Eppodatvaos lit. Hermes’ finger. ] 

1. A bulbous root, probably that of a species of 
Colchicum, formerly imported from the East and 
used in medicine. Also, the plant itself. 

cx Med. MS. in Archzol. XXX. 380 Medelyd wt 
rosalgere And ermodattilis of on 3ere. c1400 Lanfranc’s 
Cirurg. 236 Also take .. hermodactulis wip sugre & coold 
watir, c15s0 Lioyp Treas. Health (1585) Q vi, A plaster 
made of the rote of walwort and Hermodactiles stampte 
wyth Hogges grese. 1616 J. Buttoxar Ang. Exfos., 
Hermodactiles, little roots white, and round, solde by Apothe- 
caries, etc. 1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., 
Hermodactils, or mercuries finger, white and red. 1727 
Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Head ach, [To clear the Brain] 
you may take two Drams of Hermodactil, with some Betony 
and Pimpernel-Leaves. 1847 E. J. Seymour Severe Dis. I. 
go It was found..that this plant existed in Greek physic 
under the name of hermodactyls. 

2. Applied by Lyte to the Meadow Saffron, Co/- 
chicum autumnale; and later to the Snake’s-head 
Iris, Lris tuberosa (Hermodactylus tuberosus) which 
was supposed to be the source of the drug. 
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1578 Lyte Dodoens 111. xxxv. 366 Of Hermodactil or Mede 
Saffron. 1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort. (1729) 199 March.. 
Flowers in Prime, or yet lasting, Chedidonium small with 
double Flowers, Zermodactyls, Tuberous Iris. 1768 MILLER 
Gard. Dict. (ed. 8), Hermodactylus, .. by some botanic 
writers .. supposed the true Hermodactyl, but what has 
been long used in Europe for that is the root of a Colchicum. 

Hermyn, obs. form of ERMINE. 

Hern, hirn (ham), sd. Chiefly Sc. (in form 
hirn, hyrn) or dial, after 1500. Forms; 1-6, 9 
dial. hyrne, 3-5 (also 9 da/.) hurne, herne, 3-6 
hirne, (3 huyrne, 4 huir(e)ne, heorne, 5 hierne, 
hyerne, heerne, h(e)yron, heryn), 5-6 hyrn, 
5-8 hirn. [OE hyrne wk. fem. = OFris. herne, 
ON. hyrna (Da. Ajorne) corner, angle, nook :— 
OTeut. *haurnjon-, f. stem of Horn sd.] A corner, 
nook, hiding-place. 

c897 K. ALrrep Gregory's Past. xxii. 168 Ahoh hie .. on 
8a feower hyrnan Sere earce. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 5 
Standende on ze-somnungum and streta hyrnum. ¢ 1200 
Ormin 1677 Icc se33de patt itt [patt wa3herifft] wass Pzer 
henngedd i batt hirne. ¢c 1290 Beket 6gr in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 126 
Po i-sai3 he bis holi man In one huyrne [v.7. hurne] stonde, 
1297 R. Giouce. (Rolls) 7343 Pat he ne ssolde abbe. .an herne 
to wite him Inne. @1340 Hamrote Psalter cxvii. 21 Pe 
stane pat be edifiand reprouyd here it is made in heuyd of 
hyrne. 1362 Lancu. P. P7. A. 1. 209 And alle fledden for 
fere and flowen in-to huirnes [C. mr. 249 hernes]. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 105 Lurkynge in hernes [v.7~ 
hirnes] and in lanes blynde, 1387 Trevisa Wigden (Rolls) 
I,9 Laborintus, Dedalus hous, hab many halkes and hurnes. 
ex400 Destr. Troy 8390 In foure hyernes of the house. 
c1420 Chron. Vilod. |. 3577 Pe sexsten..sey hem in an 
hyron. Jézd. 1. 3986 Stondyng in an heyron pere. c¢ 1450 
Mirour Saluacioun 2101 My teching was noght in hirnes 
nor pryuitie. cx1485 4. £. Misc. (Warton Club) 43 Ever I 
rene fro herne to herne. 1513 DouGLAs 4 xe7s 11. iv. 8 Out 
of the quiet hyrnis the rowt wpstartis Of thai birdis. 1590 
R. Bruce Ser. Sacram. (1843) 109 The maist secret hirne 
of the conscience, c1640 J. Smytn Lives Berkeleys (1883) 
I. 33 The barrony..with all the hernesse, that is the 
Nookes and Corners thereof. 1776 C. Keira Varmer’s Ha 
in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems (x862) 32 To ilka hirn 
he taks his route, 1895 2. Anglian Gloss., Hyrne, a corner, 
the portion of the village situated in an angle or corner. 

b. Comb. + hirn-stone, corner-stone. 

c1o0o /EiFric Hom. (Th.) I. 106 He is se hyrn-stan be 
xefezd pa twegen weallas togeedere, c1zco OrMIN 13358 
Crist iss ec batt hirnestan Patt bindebp twe33enn wa3hess. 

Hern, herne, acd. and dal. forms of Huron 
(q.v.), frequent in literary use, 

Hern, obs, pl. of Ear 50,1 ; 

a 1300 Cursor M, 8080 Lang and side pair brues wern, And 
hinged all a-bout bair hern [v.77 eres, ern, eren]. f 

Hern, /oss. pron.’ Obs, exc. south and mid. 
dial, Also 4 hiren, 5 huron. [f. Her Zoss. pron.', 
apparently by form-association with the ME. pairs 
mi, min, thi, thin (where the derivative form arose 
not by adding, but by dropping 7). Cf. W7sx, ourn, 
yourn, theirn.| =TeErs. 

1340 Ayend, 111 Yblissed by pe guode wyfman pet of hiren 
pet flour per to dede. 1340 Cursor M. 20016 (Trin.) Pouze 
I be vnworbi mon, Hiren am I al bat Ikon. 1388 Wycuir 
2 Kings viii. 6 Restore thou to hir alle thingis bat ben 
hern [1382 hyres]. cxqz0 Chyon. Vilod. |. 2628 Alle his 
clothus and huron weron wete also. 1599 CHArMAN //u772. 
Day's Mirth Dram. Wks. 1873 I. 98 What shall I do at 
the sight of her and hern? @1845 Hoop Huggins § Dug- 

ins, How often I should stand and turn, To get a pat from 

ands like hern. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xvi. 
135 It won't fall on his head, but on hern. 

+ Hern, Zoss. pron.2 Obs. Forms: 4 heoren, 
heren, hiren, 5 hern. ([f. Hur Zoss. pron.?; 
formed as prec.] = THEIRS. 

c1340 Ayenb, 38 Hi.. bebenchep hou hi moje habbe of 
hiren, 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxii. 1145-9 
Heoren ate Toye euerlastonde. .‘ Blesset beo be pore in spirit 
ay, ffor heoren is be kyndom per as dwelleb God and Mon’. 
1340 Cursor M. 6155 (Trin.) Lafte pei not bat heren was 
Sheepe ne cow ox ne as. c1449 Pecock Ref7. v. i. 479 The 
vnwisdom of hem schal be knowe to alle men, as hern was, 

Hernant (bd-inant). (See quots.) 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Hernant-seeds, a commercial 
name for the seeds of the Herzandia ovigera, imported into 
Liverpool from India for tanning purposes. 1866 7reas. 
Bot. 585/2 Hernant seeds. .used for dyeing. 

Herne, obs. form of Iron. 

Herner, hernery: sce Heronrr, HERONRY. 

Hernesew(e, -shaw, obs. ff. HERoNsEW. 

+ Hernet. Ols.rvare—1, [f. Hern, Heron + 
-ET.] A young heron. : 

1615 Sir R. Boye Diary (1886) I. 72 Paying me..2 
cowple of fatt capons, 2 hernetts. 

|| Hernia (hd-mia). Path. Pl. hernia, hernias. 
Also 4-5 hirnia, -ya, hyrnya, 6 (Anglicized) 
herny, -ie. [L.=rupture. Cf. F. hernze.] 

A tumour formed by the displacement and result- 
ing protrusion of a part of an organ through an 
aperture, natural or accidental, in the walls of its 
containing cavity ; rupture. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. # 349 Horrible swollen membres 
that semeth lik the maladie of Hirnia. c1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 273 Uf hernia be watri, pis is be signe berof. 1547 
Boorve Byev. Health clxxvi. 62b, There be thre kindes 
named .. a wateryshe herny, a wyndy hernye, a fleshely 
herny. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. |x. 87 Hernies, Ruptures, or 
burstings. 1605 B, Jonson Volfoxe ut. v, That I had 
Nestor’s hernia thou wouldst think. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v., Hernia’s are often occasioned by blows, violent 
concussions, over-stretching in yomiting [etc.]. 1878 T. 
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Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 644 Abdominal hernia or rupture 
signifies the protrusion of any viscus through an opening 
in the parietes of the abdominal cavity. 

b. attrib., as hernia knife, truss. 

1878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg. I. 663 With a hernia knife, 
- or herniotome, the stricture should then be divided. 

Hernial (hounial), a. [f. prec. + -av.] Of 
or pertaining to hernia ; chiefly in herndal sac. 

1736 Amyanp in PAil. Trans. XX XIX. 330 The Abscess 
formed in the Hernial Bag occasionally, 1811 Hoorrer 
Med, Dict. s.v. Hernia, When the hernial contents. .admit 
of being readily put back into the abdomen, it is termed a 
reducible hernia. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 645 A 
hernial tumour..is composed of a sac with its contents and 
the soft parts covering it, 

Herniary (ho-miari), a. [f. as prec. + -any.] 
Of or pertaining to hernia or its surgical treatment. 

r75x Stack in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 325 A rupture with 
a double herniary sack. 1770 Monthly Rev, 19 Mr. Arnaud 
may indeed be considered a herniary surgeon, 1876 Bar- 
tHotow JZat, Med. (1879) 313 Herniary protrusion and 
adhesion of the iris are prevented by dilating the pupil. 

Herniated (ha-mie'téd), a. [f, HERNIA + -ATH? 
+-ED1.] Affected with hernia. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 345 The herniated por- 
tion affected but a small part of the testis at its lower part. 
1885 Lancet 26 Sept. 566 The herniated bowel. 

Hernio-, comb. form of HERNIA, as in Hernio-- 
logy, that part of pathology which treats of hernia, 
a treatise on hernia. He:rnio,laparo'tomy [Gr. 
Aardpa the flank + -roia cutting], ‘the division of 
the abdominal walls in order to reach a strangu- 
lated hernia which has been returned ez masse, so 
that the constricting part may be divided’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.), Herniopu‘neture, ‘the puncture of 
a hernia by means of a capillary trocar to diminish 
its size and so facilitate its reduction’ (zd7d.). 


Herniotome (hoinidto"m). Surg. [f. Hernto- 
+ Gr.-rTopos cutting.] A knife used in herniotomy. 

1878 [see Hernia b]. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 
368 The stricture having been divided with herniotome. 

Herniotomy (hozmig'tomi). Sarg. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. -ropta cutting.] The operation of cutting 
for strangulated hernia. So Hernio‘tomist, one 


who practises herniotomy. 

811 in Hoover Dict. Med. 1878 'T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 
I. 670 Herniotomy or Kelotomy is to be performed. 1885 
Lancet 26 Sept. 566 Herniotomy was performed, the sac 
being opened. 1897 W. AnpERSon $x. Arderne 7 Litho- 
tomists, herniotomists, oculists, and others. ‘ 

+ Hernious, a. Oés. [ad. med.L. hernzosus, 
f. hernia.| Affected with hernia. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vu. lv. (1495) 270 Hernyous 
men that ben soo broke. 1623 CockEram, //ernious, a.. 
broken person. [a1648 Lp. Herperr Life Wks. (1886) 192 
He was burst in the body as we call it, or herniosus.] 

Hernsew, -shaw, -shew: see Hrronsnw. 

Hero (hie'ro), sb. Pl. heroes (hie-rouz). 
Forms: 6-7 heros, heroé, 6-8 heroe, 7— hero; 
pl. 4-7 heroés, 7— heroes (7 hero’s). [Ultimately 
ad. L. hérd-s, pl. hérd-és, a. Gr. fipw-s, pl. fpw-es. 
In early use the L. or Gr. singular hévos and pl. 
héro--és appear unchanged (cf, F. Aévos sing. from 
14th c.); beside them is also found a sing. he'ro-é 
like obs. F. heroé (Cotgr.), It. evoe, Sp. heroe ; this 
became later /e-voe, and finally hero. ‘The pl. heroes 
is now disyllabic.] 

1. Antig. A name given (as in Homer) to men 
of superhuman strength, courage, or ability, favoured 
by the gods; at a later time regarded as interme- 
diate between gods and men, and immortal. x 

The later notion included men of renown supposed to be 
deified on account of great and noble deeds, for which they 
were also venerated generally or locally; also demigods, 
said to be the offspring of a god or goddess and a human 
being ; the two classes being to a great extent coincident. 

Verse of heroes, the hexameter. F 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) Il. gor [Sibylla Erythrea] 
wroot moche of Criste, and pat openliche, as in bis vers of 
heroes. 1558 Epen Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 49 Goddes 
made of men whom the antiquitie cauled Heroes. 1591 
Spenser Virg. Gnat 480 And you beside the honourable 
band Of great Heroés doo in order stand. Jé7zd. 593 Here 
manie other like Heroés bee. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 
u. iv, So by Herées were we led of yore. 1615 CHAPMAN 
Odyss. vy. 420 And what, my young Ulyssean heroé, Pro- 
yoked thee on the broad back of the sea, To visit Lace- 
daemon the divine? 162x Burton Amat. Mel, 1. ii. 1. il. 
(1651) 45 Plato. .made nine kinds of [spirits]..4 Arch-Angels, 
5 Angels, 6 Devils, 7 Heroes. 1621 G, Sanpys Ovid's Met. 
iv. (1626) 83 Whom when the Heros saw to hard rocks 
chaind.. He would haue thought her marble. 1632 Heywoop 
1st Pt. Iron Age 1. i. Wks. 1874 III. 266 Great Laomedon 
Denied the Heroe, both the meede propos’d. 168x H. Morr 
Exp. Dan. ii. 57 The Vision of that Divine Heros on the 
white Horse. 1684 T. Burner 7%. Earth u. 220 Mighty 
men of old, or hero’s. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 11. 56 
Resembling Heroes, whose Etherial Root Is Jove himself. 
1712 Appison Sect. No. 417 P 6 Homer is in his Province, 
when he is describing ..a Heroe or a God. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry & Mus. iv. 42 A Chief sings some great Action of a 
God or Heroe, 179 Cowper //iad Iv. 225 The Hero seek- 
ing earnest on all sides Machaon. 1840 ‘T HIRLWALL Greece 
VII. 199 He continued .. to receive marks of public reve- 
rence approaching to the worship of a hero. 

2. A man distinguished by extraordinary valour 


and martial achievements ; one who does brave or 
noble deeds; an illustrious warrior. 


HERO. 


1586 Warner Alb. Eng. ut. xvi. 63 After silence short, 
The Brutaine Heros vailed, and did answere in this sort. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon 1x. v. (1602) 305 All the 
heroeces, nobles and gentles of these northern Isles. 1601 
Suaxs. Ad/’s Well u. i. 40 Nobles, Heroes; my sword 
and yours are kinne. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv, vi. 155 He 
is Master of all the Gallantry of Antient Hero’s. 1727-46 
Tuomson Summer 1501 Raleigh .. whose breast with all 
The sage, the patriot, and the hero burn’d. 1747 Moret 
Foshua Chorus, See, the conquering hero comes, 1862 
Sat. Rev. 13 Sept. 302 The hero must, to give meaning to a 
meaningless phrase, fight for an idea .. ‘here is very little 
room for heroes in wars carried on to settle successions, to 
rectify frontiers, or to maintain the balance of power. 1885 
Epna Lyatt /x Golden Days I. v. 160 For already Sydney 
had become his hero of heroes. . 

3. A man who exhibits extraordinary bravery, 
firmness, fortitude, or greatness of soul, in any 
course of action, or in connexion with any pursuit, 
work, or enterprise; a man admired and venerated 


for his achievements and noble qualities. 

1661 Granvitt Van. Dogmatizing xxiv. 240 The sole 
Instances of those illustrious Heroes, Cartes, Gassendus, 
Galilao, Tycho [etc.] will strike dead the opinion of the 
worlds decay. 1676 DryDEN Azrengz. 1. i, Who would not 
be the hero of an age? 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4343/1 Some 
other Protestant Hero like your Majesty. 1764 Foote 
Patron u. Wks. 1799 1. 340 No man is a hero to his valet 
de chambre. 1768 Jounson Pref. to Shaks. Wks. IX. 245 
Shakespeare has no heroes ; his scenes are occupied only by 
men, who act and speak as the reader thinks that he should 
himself have spoken or acted on the same occasion. 1853 
Maurice Proph. §& Kings iii. 44 David no doubt became a 
hero in the eyes of the men and the virgins of Israel. 

4. The man who forms the subject of an epic; 
the chief male personage in a poem, play, or story ; 
he inwhom the interest of the story or plot is centred. 

1697 Drypven Virg., Life (1721) 1. 62 His Heroe falls into 
an... illtim’d Deliberation. 1711 STEELE Sfect., No. 11 P 5 
The Youth, who is the Hero of my Story. 1770 Funizus 
Lett, xxxviil. 188 The pomp of a mock tragedy, where 
..even the sufferings of the hero are calculated for derision. 
1841 Expuinstone /7ist. Ind. I. iv. 175 The great Hindi 
heroic poem, the ‘Maha Bharat’, of which Crishna is, in 
fact, the hero. 1866 Trottore Claverings xxviii, Perhaps 
no terms have been so injurious to the profession of the 
novelist as those two words, hero and heroine. In spite of 
the latitude which is allowed to the writer in putting his 
own interpretation upon these words, something heroic is 
still expected ; whereas, if he attempt to paint from Nature, 
how little that is heroic should he describe ! 

5. attrib, and Comb. a. appositive, as hero-chzld, 
horseman, -king, .-leader, -martyr, -saint, -son, 
-soul, -woman; b, attributive, as hero-air, -apart- 
ment, -dust, -form, -race, -saga; ©. objective, as 
hero-nurser; A. similative, as hero-like adj.; e. 
Hero-errant [after kvzght-errant], a hero wan- 
dering in quest of adventures. Also HERO-woRSHIP. 

1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 1V. 306 In the *hero- 
apartment, as it is called, besides the old Saxon warriors .. 
are to be seen the portraits of all the generals employed by 
king Augustus. 1871 Tytor Prin. Cult. Il. Index 417 
*Hero-children suckled by beasts. 1814 Byron Ode #o 
Napoleon xii, *Hero dust Is vile as vulgar clay. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) II. 147 If Persia be subdued, our 
*hero-errant must seek adventures at the Ganges. 1776 
Mick e tr. Camoens’ Lusiad 327 Vhat *hero-form the Lusian 
standard rears. 1862 RAw.Linson Axc. Afon. I. ili. 68 The 
*hero-founder Nimrod. 1840 Arno.tp Hist. Rome II. 266 
Alexander's genuine successor, the *hero-king of the race of 
Achilles. 1670 DrypENn Grexada (Jod.), Thence *herolike 
with torches by my side..my love 'll guide. 1706 Warrs 
Hore Lyr.u. To W. Blackburn vy, But there’sa heavenly art 
t’ elude the grave, And with the *hero race immortal kindred 
claim, 1863 W. Puitiirs Speeches xiii. 291, 1 thought 
I could hear our *hero-saint saying, ‘I give my sword to 
the slave’. 1870 Bryanr /Ziad I.1.6 Then the *hero-son 
of Atreus rose, 1860 Gro. Extor in Zz (1885) II. 244 An 
almost unique presentation of a *hero-woman, 

Hence (chiefly nonce-wds.), Hero v. ¢razs., to 
make a hero of; to honour asa hero. He‘ro- 
archy [after Azerarchy], rule or government of 
heroes. He'rohead, -hood, -ship, the state, posi- 
tion, or character of a hero, Hero‘latry [after 
zdolatry|, hero-worship. He'roless a., without a 
hero, Heroo'gony [cf. ¢heogony], generation of 
heroes. Heroolo'gical a., pertaining to the history 
of heroes. Heroo‘logist, one who writes or dis- 
courses of heroes. Heroo‘logy (also herology),a 
history of or treatise on heroes. Hero‘theism [Gr. 
Oéos god]: see quot. 

1883 Mrs. Mitcnet, Hist, Anc. Sculpt. 212 Statues..not 
of gods, but *heroed mortals. 1840 CartyLe Hevces i. (1858) 
193 All dignities of rank, on which human association rests, 
are what we may call a * Heroarchy (Government of Heroes), 
1895 Athenxum 31 Aug. 284/3 The dim past, before the 
Olympian divinities had come southwards to absorb their 
predecessors and degrade .. their godhead to *herohead. 
1843 Cartyte Past & Pr. u. vii, All his *herohood and in- 
sight. 1864 Skeat Uhlana’s Poemts 71, I was not nourished 
For lofty hero-hood. 1806 Zdin, Rev. VII. 487 The dis- 
tinction between *herolatry and theolatry, or the sacred 
rites of heroes and the sacred rites of Gods, was perfectly 
well known in Greece, 1882 Athenxus 9 Sept. 329/3 The 
history of Ireland is also almost—if we may use the term— 
*heroless. 1880 J. Davies in Eucycl. Brit. XI. 777/2 A 
brief and abruptly terminated *heroogony, or generation of 
heroes by immortal sires from mortal mothers. 1678 Cup- 
wortu /ntell, Syst, 1. iv. § 32.510 Eusebius. . was of opinion 
that those poetick fables were at first only historical and 
*herological. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xlvii. 111. 
195 Holland the *heroologist. 1678 Cupwortu /nfed/. Syst. 
liv. § 14. 257 A certain Mixture of Physiology and *Hero- 
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logy or History blended together. 1880 J. S. STALLYBRASS 
tr. Grimm's Teut. Mythol, xv. 1. 366 We may conclude 
that all the ‘Teutonic races had a pretty fully developed 
Heroology. 1784 Cowrer Vash iv. 644 His three years of 
*heroship expired. 1801 W. Tayror in Monthly Mag. XI. 
646 *Herotheism, or the worship of deified men. 

Heroecane, obs. form of HURRICANE. 

Herocism : see Hrrorsm. 

Herodian (h7radian), a. and sd.) [ad. L. 
Herodian-us, a. Gk. “Hpwdiav-ds of or pertaining to 
Herod, szdst. pl. followers of Herod: see -1AN. ] 

A. adj. 1, Of or pertaining to Herod, king of 
Judeea (B.c, 38-4), or to members of his family 
of the same name; built by Herod. erodian 
disease: phthiriasis or other loathsome skin disease, 
like that of which Herod Agrippa died (Acts xii. 23). 

1633 Eart Mancu. AZ Mondo (1636) 153 We may not wash 
our hands of crying, and from bloudy sins, and hug in our 
bosomes beloved, and Herodian sinnes, sinnes of higher 
tincture. 1650 WeELDon Crt. Fas. J, 13 He dyed oppor- 
tunely..to leave a mark of ignominy on himselfe by that 
Herodian disease. 1861 Sat. Rev. 21 Dec. 644 For the 
Herodian period of Jerusalem the chief, or rather only, 
authority is Josephus. 

2. Blustering, grandiose, magniloquent ; after the 
style attributed to Herod in the miracle-plays. 
(Cf. Our-HEROD.) 

1886 F. York Powettin Academy 15 May 337/2 The plain 
sensible style of this book is pleasantly in contrast with the 
Herodian vein of many local histories. ‘ 

B. sd. pl. A Jewish party, mainly political, who 
were partisans of the Herodian or Idumzean dynasty 
(chiefly under Herod Antipas, B.c. 4—A.D. 39), and 
lax in their adherence to Judaism. Hence ¢vansf. 


as a term of reproach. 

[c 1000 Ags. Gosf. Mark xii. 13 Sume of phariseum and 
herodianum,] 1382 Wyctir zééd., Summe of the Farisees 
and Erodians. c1400 Afol. Loll. 56 Prelats not preching 
are raber pilats than prelatis, .. herodians of Heroud, not 
heyris of Crist. a@1592 H. Smiru Sev. 451 They jumpe 
with Caesar, like the Herodians. 1727-41 CuampeErs Cycd. 
s.v., F. Hardouin will have the Herodians and Sadduces to 
have been the same thing. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 163/1 
The Herodians are not mentioned either by Philo or by 
Josephus in his enumeration of the Jewish sects. ; 

Herodian (hérdudian), 50.4 [In sense 1, irreg. 
f. Gr. épwii-ds heron, heronshaw+-AN. In sense 2, 
f. mod.L. herodt-us, repr. Gr. épw6ozds.] 

+1. A heron, Ods. 

1609 Biste (Douay) Lev. xi. 19 The herodian, and the 
charadrion according to his kind. : e 

2. Ornith. One of an order of birds, Hevodzz or 
fferodiones, comprising the herons, storks, ibises, 
and spoonbills. 

+ Heroess. Ols. Also 7 heroisse. [f. Hzro 
+-ESS. Cf. rare Gr. #pwcoa,] = HEROINE. 

1612 R. SuHeLpon Serm. St. Martins 48 That Heroisse 
[Q. Elizabeth] being departed. 1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. x1. 
445 All th’ heroesses in Pluto’s house. 1694 tr. A7ZiZton’s 
Lett. State 4 July an. 1654, A Heroess so matchless in all 
degrees of Praise and masculine Renown. _ 1715 tr. C’fess 
D’ Aunoy’s Wks. 6, I then forgot all that Romances had 
taught me concerning the Disdain and Pride of their 
Heroesses. 

Herohead, -hood: see Hzro. 

Heroic (h/roik), a. and sd. [ad. L. hérotc-us, 
Gr. 7pwikds pertaining to heroes, f. #pas Hero. Cf. 
F. Aévoique (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a hero or heroes ; 
characteristic of, or suitable to the character of a 
hero; of a bravery, virtue, or nobleness of char- 
acter, exalted above that of ordinary men. a. Of 
actions, qualities, etc. 

1549 Compl. Scot, 2 30ur heroyque vertu is of mair ad- 
miratione, nor vas of valeria the dochtir of the prudent 
consul publicola. 1596 Spenser /, Q. v. i. r But evermore 
some of the vertuous race Rose up, inspired with heroicke 
heat. 1634 Sir 'T. Herpert 7vav. 75 Requested. .his death 
might be given him, by such a Heroicke hand as his, rather 
then perish by the rascall multitude. 1671 Mitton Samson 
1711 Samson hath quit himself Like Samson, and heroicly 
hath finish’d A life heroic. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 20 
P 4 There is something sublime and heroick in true meek- 
ness and humility. 1802 Worpsw. Sovz., ‘ Milton ! thou 
shouldst be living’, The heroic wealth of hall and bower. 
1834 L. Rircnie Wand. by Seine 153 The choir of the 
cathedral..is rich in heroic dust. 1849 MacauLay His¢. 
Eng. ii. 1. 167 The heroic death of his father. 

b. Of persons, etc.: Of the nature of a hero. 

1sot Suaks. 1 Zen. VJ, u. v. 78 Whereas hee, From Iohn 
of Gaunt doth bring his Pedigree, Being but fourth of that 
Heroick Lyne. 1615 J. Srepnens Satyr. Ess. 84 To exceed 
the patterne of heroicke Ancestry. 1638 Sir ‘Tl’. Herserr 
7 rau. (ed. 2) 67 The Decans turn back, leaving their heroick 
Captaine Godgee slaine in the field. 1657 R. Licon Baréa- 
does 105 So noble and heroick a Bird. 1790 Burke /7. 
Rev. Wks. V. 36 This would be to act over again the scene 
of the criminals condemned to the gallies, and their heroick 
deliverer. 1878 Morey Crit. Misc. Ser.1. Carlyle 196 The 
distinction between the truly heroic ruler of the stamp of 
Cromwell, and the arbitrary enthusiast for external order, 
like Frederick, 

2. Of or pertaining to the heroes of antiquity. 
fferoic age or time: that during which the ancient 
heroes existed ; the period of Grecian history pre- 
ceding the return from Troy. 

1667 Mitton P. L. 1.577 The Giant brood Of Phlegra with 
th’ Heroic Race .. That fought at Theb’s and Ilium, 1669 
Gate Crt. Gentiles 1, m1. ii, 27 The ancient Mythologie, 


HEROIC. 


conteining fabulous narrations of the ancient Heroic times. 
1697 Drypen 4¢xeid v1. 881 Here found they Teucer’s old 
heroic race. 1835 THIRLWALL Greece I. v. 123 ‘The period 
included between the first appearance of the Hellenes in 
Thessaly, and the return of the Greeks from Troy, is com- 
monly known by the name of the heroic age, or ages. 1850 
Leitcu Miller's Anc. Art § 410. 553 The heroic-ideal is 
expressed with highest force in Hercules ., pre-eminently 
an Hellenic national hero, 1869 Rawtinson Axc. Hist. 124 
The simple hereditary monarchy of the heroic times. 

3. Relating to or describing the deeds of heroes ; 
of a poem or poetry =epic.; so heroic poet. 

1581 Sipney Aol. Poetrie (Arb.) 28 The most notable [de- 
nominations of poesie] bee the Heroick, Lirick, Tragick 
[etc.]. 1589 Putrennam Lng. Poesie 1. xi. (Arb.) 40 Such 
therefore as gaue themselues to write long histories of the 
noble gests of kings and great Princes entermedling the 
dealings of the gods, halfe gods or Heroes .. they called 
Poets Heroick, whereof Homer was chief and most auncient 
among the Greeks, Virgill among the Latines. 1667 Mitton 
P. L, 1x. 25 This Subject for Heroic Song. 1693 DrypEN 
Fuvenal Ded. (1697) 26 An Heroique Poem is certainly the 
greatest Work of Penis Nature. 1777 Sir W. Jones Zss. 
Poetry E., Nations 185 In comparing Homer with the heroick 
poets who have succeeded him, 1838 ArnoLp “ist. Rome 
(1846) I. vi. roo The old heroic lays of Rome. b 

b. Of verse or metre: Used in heroic poetry. 
Tn Greek and Latin poetry it was the hexameter ; 
in English, German, and Italian, the iambic of five 
feet or ten syllables; in French, the Alexandrine 


of twelve syllables. 

1617 Moryson /¢iz. 1. 91 Andrew Morosini, who wrote the 
History of his time in Heroique Verse. 1693 DrypENn 
Suvenal Ded. (1697) 88 The English Verse, which we call 
Heroique, consists of no more than Ten Syllables. 1817 
CoterincE Biog. Lit. 267 In English we could commonly 
render one Greek heroic line in a line and a half of our com- 
mon heroic metre. 186z F. Hau in ¥rxd. Amer. Orient, 
Soc. VIL. 23 The third hemistich of the heroic measure. 

e. Of the style or language used in heroic poetry’; 
magniloquent, grand; hence, high-flown, exagge- 
rated. 

1591 SPENSER Teares Muses 431 Whose living praises in 
heroick style, It is my chiefe profession to compyle. 1665 
Boy Le Occas. & ef@. Pref.(1845) 21 The Style of his Georgicks, 
as well Noble (if not strictly Heroick) as that of his Avneids. 
1735 Pore Pol, Sat. 109 One dedicates in high heroic prose, 
And ridicules beyond a hundred foes, 1888 F, M. Prarp 
His Cousin Betty \. vy. 106 John’s prowess was painted in 
heroic colours. 1897 West. Gaz, 26 Aug. 3/1 We publish 
this. . because it expresses in inflamed and heroic language 
a theory which..is becoming quite undeservedly popular 
among a certain class of politicians. 

4. Having recourse to bold, daring, or extreme 
measures ; boldly experimental; attempting great 
things. 

1664 PowEr Exp. Philos. 191 "Tis a Noble resolution to 
begin there where all the world has ended 3 and an Heroick 
attempt to solve those difficulties. 1836 Gutty Magendie's 
Formul, 117 Dr. Andrew Buchanan .. has .. shown how - 
iodine may be given in most heroic doses without producing 
any of the disagreeable effects .. on the digestive mucous 
membrane. 1880 McCartuy Own /%mes IV. lviii. 257 The 
country was in a temper to try heroic remedies. 1887 
Gotpw. SmitH in Tzes (weekly ed.) 9 Dec. 7/2 Common- 
place reforms, which heroic legislation ee overlooked. 

5. In statuary: Ofa size between life and colossal. 

1794 T. Taytor Pausanias ILI. 76 But in Haliartus there 
is. .an heroic monument of Cecrops, the son of Pandion. 

6. humorously. Unusually large or powerful. 

1850 L. Hunr Aztobiog. IL. xvii. 240 The men shaved 
themselves elaborately, cultivating heroic whiskers. 1875 
Hamerton /ntell. Life 1. iii. 20 His usual allowance was 
sixteen cups [of tea], all of heroic strength. fi 

7. Comd.(parasynth.), as hevotc-buzlt, -mindedadjs. 

1667 Mitton 2. LZ. 1x. 485 Her Husband. .of limb Heroic 
built, though of terrestrial mould. 1678 Butter Had. 11. 
i. 1372 Condemn'’d to whipping, but declin’d it, By being 
more heroic-minded. 

B. sd. +1. A man of heroic nature, a hero; es. 
a personage of the heroic age, a demigod. b. 
Applied to a cavalier or royalist. Ods. 

1613 Jackson Creed 1. xi. § 3 Many other particular cir- 
cumstances of his [Homer’s] gods assisting the ancient 
heroics. 1625 /éd7d. v. xxi. § 4 Offering of sacrifices to the 
ancient heroics of Greece. 1667 WatEeRHousE Fire Lond. 
143 O Lord..raise up the spirit of the Nehemiahs and such 
other Heroicks, 1682 Mrs. Benn Round-heads 1. i, Gill. 
Heavens, Madam, I'll warrant they were Heroicks. Lady 
L. Heroicks! Gzd?. Cavaliers, Madam, of the Royal Party. 


2. Heroic verse: chiefly in plural. 

1596 NasHe Saffron Walden 4 When he was but yet 
a fresh-man in Cambridge, he..sent his accounts to his 
father in those ioulting Heroicks [Hexameters]. 1693 
Drypven Yuvenal Ded. (1697) 82, I wou'd prefer the Verse 
of Ten Syllables, which we call the English Heroique, to 
that of Eight. 1737 Pore Hor. Efist. 11. ii. 82 When this 
Heroicks only deigns to praise, Sharp Satire that, and that 
Pindaric lays. 1779-81 Jounson LZ. P., Pope Wks. IV. 118 
In heroicks, that may be admitted which ennobles, though 
it does not illustrate, 1807 Sournry Lsfriedla’s Lett. 1. 3 
Some new Cervantes ..to write a mock heroic. 1814 L. 
Hunt Feast Poets, etc. Pref. (1815) 14 The various and 
legitimate harmony of the English heroic. 

b. pl. Sarcastically applied to high-flown or 
bombastic language, or sentiments thereby ex- 
pressed, 

17oo Farquuar Const. Cozple v.i, This is the first whore 
in Gero that I have met with, 1754 RicuarDson Grandi- 
son (1781) I. xiv. 82 Miss Barnevelt took a tilt in heroics. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. Concl. 64 In mock heroics stranger 
than our own, 1862‘ Suirtey’ Vuge Crit, vii. 308 Women, 
it is said, can write powerfully, but they cannot write 
moderately, They are always in raets or heroics, 1879 


HEROIC, 


Frouve Cassar viii. 83 He [Czsar] had no sentimental 
passion about him; no Byronic mock heroics. 

+3. A heroic poet. Ods. 

ax680 Butter Rew. (1759) I. 172 Virgil .. To whom th’ 
Heroics ever since Have sworn Allegiance as their Prince. 

Hence + Herovie v. nonce-wa., in to heroic it, to 
write in heroic verse; Hero‘icism, Heroi‘city, 
Hero‘icness, heroic character or quality = Hrno- 
ISM; Hero‘icize v. ¢rans., to make heroic; to 
exalt to the position of a hero; Herovicly adv. 
= HEROICALLY. 

1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffe 23 Homer of rats and frogs 
hath heroiqut it. 1648 W, MountacuEe Devout Ess. 1. xiv. 
§ 3. 190 There is more happynesse in the one, but more 
Heroicknesse in the other. 1648 Eart WrsTMORELAND 
Otia Sacra (1879) 148 ‘Things to whet, not try Thine own 
Heroicism by. 1671 Mitton Samson 1710 And heroicly 
hath finished A life heroic, on his enemies Fully revenged. 
1673 Rem. Humours Town 59 You throw away your 
glorious Precepts, whilst you talk of Heroickness, to an 
impertinent and groveling Generation. 1847 FaBer Life St. 
Rose of Lima p. xi, [A work] which treats of heroic virtue 
and what constitutes its heroicity. 1897 /o/k-Lore Mar. 49 
At times, as in the case of Arthur .. it has become wholly 
heroicised, and the semi-divine child has to conform to the 
heroic standard. 

Heroical (h7rowikal), a. [f. as prec. +-Au.] 

+1. =Herotc a. 1. Obs. or arch. 

1555 Even Decades To Rar. (Arb.) 50 The heroical factes 
of the Spaniardes of these days deserue so greate prayse. 
1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl. Ded, Aijb, One person of 
the exquisitest judgement, Heroicallest Spirit. 1700 DrypEN 
Fables Ded. Wks. (Globe) 490 Though you have courage in 
a heroical degree. 1748 Hartiey Observ. Man 11. iil. 319 
The Bulk of Mankind are at a Loss to believe the Possibility 
of very heroical, generous, pious Actions. 1803 E. Hay 
Insurr, Wexf. Introd. 19 He manifested a most heroical 
disposition at the battles of Ross and Fooks’s Mill. 1814 
Mrs. J. Wesr A dicia de Lacy 1.83 She would imitate such 
heroical subjection of personal desires. 

+b. Of persons: =HeErorca. 1b. Obs. or arch. 

1599 SHaks. Hen. V, 1. iv. 5 His Mountaine Sire. .Saw 
his Heroicall Seed, and smil’d tosee him Mangle the Worke 
of Nature. 16r7 Moryson /¢iz. 11. 16 That Heroicall 
Woman, Elizabeth late Queene of England. 1654 Trapp 
Comm. Ps. ii. 4 Luther, that Heroical Reformer, was Ex- 
communicated by the Pope. 1743 in Entick London (1766) 
417 To the memory of this most heroical person. 1824 
Lanpor Jmag, Conv. (1826) I. 390 Mezentius, the most 
heroical of all the characters in that poem. 

+e. Grand, magnificent. Ods. 

1577 Harrison Lngland u. v. (1877) 1. 116 Magnificent 
apparell both of stuffe and fashion exquisite and heroicall. 
1604 R. Cawprey Table Alph., Heroicall, beseeming a 
noble man, or magnificent. 1683 Evetyn Diary 16 June, 
Verrio’s invention is admirable, his ordnance full and flow- 
ing, antique and heroical. 

2. =HEROIC a. 2. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe Ind. Ded. (Arb.) 5 Howe ex- 
cellently the Poet Homere had set forth his heroical factes. 
1692 WAsHINGTON tr. Mz/ton’s Def. Pop. M,’s Wks. 1738 1. 519 
The fourth sort he makes of such as reigned in the Heroical 
days. 1859 KincsLey J7/7sc. (1860) I. 1 When we read the 
history of heroical times and heroical men. 1871 R. Extis 
Catudlus \xvill. g2 Altar of heroes Troy, Troy of heroical 
acts, 

3. =HeEROI a. 3. 

514 Barcray Cyt. § Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. Ixvii, 
They count them poetes hye & heroicall. 1581 SipNEY 
Afol, Poetrie (Arb.) 28 Xenophon..made therein [in Cyvo- 
fexdia] an absolute heroicall Poem. 1863 Mrs. C. CLarKe 
Shaks. Char. xvii. 416 This division of the play — the 
heroical—is conceived in the very highest spirit of chivalry. 

+b. =Hueroic a. 3b. Obs. 

1546 Lanciey Pol. Verg. De Invent. t. viii, 17 a, Heroical 
meter is so called of the valiaunt dedes of armes of noble 
men that be contained init. 1576 FLieminc Panofl. Epist. 
377 To write in heroicall Verses. 1599 Haxcuyr Voy. II. 
1. 30 He..handled the same Argument in Heroicall verse, 

4 = HEROIC a. 5. 

1770 J. Baretti Yourn. Lond. to Genoa II. lv. 287 These 
statues are of that size that sculptors call heroical. 1840 
TuHackeray Paris Sk.-bk, (1872) 249 We have set up in our 
hearts a grand image of him endowed with wit..and enor- 
mous heroical stature. 

Heroically (hirawikali), adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] 

1, In a heroic manner; after the way of heroes ; 
with exalted bravery and fortitude. 

@ 1886 Sipney (J.), Not heroically in killing his tyrannical 
cousin. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) III. 238 They 
represent it..as something heroically excellent, the top and 
height of the Christian profession. 1743 H. Wavroce Letz¢. 
H, Mann (1834) 1. Ixxxi. 285, I will bear this misfortune 
as heroically as I can. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xx. 
(1889) IL. 445 The Jacobites..represented him..as a martyr 
who had heroically laid down his life for the banished King 
and the persecuted Church. 

2. In the manner of heroic poetry. 

1595 SPENSER Col. Clout 447 Whose Muse .. Doth like 
himselfe Heroically sound. 1664 Drypen Rival Ladies 
Ded., Some..if they were to write in blank verse, Sir, J ask 
your pardon, would think it sounded more heroically to 
write, Sir, J your pardon ask, 

3. With ‘heroic’ medical or surgical treatment. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Wome. xiii. (ed. 4) 94 She was 
the protégée of all the Ladies Bountiful in the neighbourhood, 
so that the doctors were afraid to treat her heroically. 

Hero‘icalness. [f. as prec.+-nuss.] Heroic 
character or quality. 

@1648 Dicey (cited by Ogilvie). 1689 Answ. 2 Papers 
# The Heroicalness of his Temper, and Nobleness of his 

oul. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) V. viii. 121 In 


a pain, that with all your heroicalness would make you 
mad, 
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Heroi-co'mic, a. [f. Gr. fpw-s Hero + 
Comio.] That combines the heroic with the comic ; 
of the nature of a burlesque on the heroic. So 
Heroi-comical a. 

1712-14 Pope (tit/e) The Rape of the Lock. An Heroi- 
comical Poem. 1756 J. Warton Zs. Pofe (1782) I. iv. 211 
An heroi-comic poem may therefore he justly esteemed as 
the most excellent kind of satire. 1816 Sincer //ist. Cards 
241 The Heroi-comic Poem of 7/7 Malmantile, Racguistato. 
1850 W. Irvine Goldsmith x. 135 As to the heroi-comical 
poem..it appears to have perished, , 

Heroid (h7ravid). [ad. L. Hérdides, the title 

of the Epistles of Ovid, according to Priscian, a, Gr. 
jpwt5es, plur. of #pwis heroine.] A poem in epis- 
tolary form, expressive of the sentiments of some 
hero or heroine: from the Heroides of Ovid, which 
take the form of letters to heroes from their wives 
or sweethearts. 
_ 1795 W. Tavtor in Monthly Rev. XVI. 166 The most 
important pieces in the first volume .. are Heroids, or 
heroic epistles; a form of composition probably invented 
by Ovid. 

Heroify (hitawifoi), v. [f. L. Aérd-em Hero 
+-FY: cf. dezfy.] To make a hero of; to exalt 
to the position of a hero. Hence Heroified A//. a. 

1812 L. Hunt in Zxaminer 14 Sept. 577/1 Lord Welling- 
ton was heroified in a similar manner. 1846 GroTE Greece 
(1854) I. 552 Representing both gods and heroes as having 
been mere earthborn men..deified or heroified after death 
as a recompense for services or striking exploits, 1882 
WatosteIn Pythag. Rhegion 13 That [statue] of a heroified 
pugilist, Euthymos. 

+ Heroinal, 2. Ods. rare. [f. L. hévoina + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to a heroine. 

1652 Urqunart Yewel Wks. (1834) 242 Her mellifluent and 
heroinal breast. 5 

Heroine (he‘roin), sd. (a.). Also 7 heroina, 
8 heroin. [ad. L. héroina, -inz, a. Gr. jpwivn, 
fem. of fjpws Hmro: see -INE. Cf. F. Aévoine (16th 
c.). The Lat. form was also in Eng. use in17thc.] 
A female hero. 

1. In ancient mythology, a female intermediate 
between a woman and a goddess ; a demi-goddess. 

a16s9 CLevetanp J7t. Ida v, Next Pallas that brave 
Heroina came. 1725 Pore Odyss, xt. Argt., He sees the 
shades of the ancient heroines. 1835 ‘THIRLWALL Greece I. 
v. 149 Medea seems..to have descended. .from the rank of 
a goddess into that of a heroine. 

2. A woman distinguished by exalted courage, 
fortitude, or noble achievements. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 61 A Sardonix which he cut, 
representing the head of that famous Heroine [Queen 
Elizabeth]. 1697 tr. C’tess D’ Aunoy’s Trav. (1706) 85 To 
distinguish herself from among the Heroina’s of the most 
famous Ages, 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3796/12 Providence .. 
raised an English Heroine to dissipate the Designs of an 
Universal Monarchy. 1732 Lepiarp Sethos II. x. 475 The 
greatest heroins have but one life. 1859 Masson J/2é¢on I. 
667 Over Scotland..there were Presbyterian heroines very 
many, and Presbyterian furies not a few. 

3. The principal female character in a poem, 
story, or play ; the woman in whom the interest of 
the piece centres. 

1715 J. Ricnarpson Zss. Paint. 106 The other Saints 
have regard only to the Heroine of the Picture. 1782 V. 
Knox #ss. cxxi. (R.), They .. forget the hero and the 
heroine, the poet and the poem. 1847 TENNyson Princ. 
Prol. 217 ‘Take Lilia, then, for heroine’ clamour’d he, ‘And 
make her some great Princess, six feet high’. — 

4.. attrib. or as adj. Heroine-like, heroic. 

1702 Lond. Gaz, No, 3810/4 A Soul truly Greatand Heroine, 

5. Comb., as heroine-like. 

1804 Something Odd 1. 168 Without screaming, or fainting, 
or practising any other of the heroine-like graces. 

Hence He‘roine v. xonce-wd., in to heroine it, 
to act or play the heroine; He‘roineship, He'ro- 
inism, the condition or position of a heroine ; 
He‘roinize v. ¢rans., to make into a heroine, 

1759 STERNE 7%. Shandy (1802) I. xviii. 71 She could not 
heroine it into so violent ., an extreme as one in her situa- 
tion might have wished. 1778 Hist. Eliza Warwick 11. 29 
A noble effort of heroinism, 1815 E. S. Barrerr Heroine 
ILI. 174, I therefore heroinized and Heloised myself as 
much as possible. 1818 Blackw. Mag. 111. 290 The heroine- 
ship of the book has passed to one of the daughters of Lady 
Juliana. 1887 Graphic 16 Apr. 414 Both qualifications for 
heroinism are combined by Rhona Lascelles. 1894 Mrs. H. 
Warp Marcella I. xi. 210 Her sense of heroineship. 

Heroism (he'roiz’m). [ad. F. Aérotsme (17th 
c.), f. kéros Huro.] The action and qualities of 
a hero; exalted courage, intrepidity, or boldness ; 
heroic conduct. 

[1667 Waternouse Fire Lond.158 A staine to their Honour, 
and an abatement to their Herocisme.] 

1717 Lavy M. W. Montacu Let. fo Sarah Chiswell 
x Apr., Admire the heroism in the heart of your friend. 1789 
Bentuam Princ. Legis. xii. § 27 note, Acts of heroism are 
in the véry essence of them but rare : for if they werecommon 
they would not be acts of heroism. 1827 Hart Guesses (1859) 
289 Heroism is active genius}; genius, contemplative heroism. 
Heroism is the self-devotion of genius manifesting itself in 
action. 1875 Emerson Lett. § Soc. Aims, Greatness Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 270 No way has been found for making heroism 
easy, even for the scholar. ; 

b. with 27. A heroic action or trait. 

1859 Gro. Extor A. Bede 1. v. 94 To call forth many evil 
tempers from the selfish, and many heroisms from the sym- 
pathetic. t Daily News 18 June 5/2 The Sepoy revolt, 
the history of which is rich in heroisms of women. 





HERON. 


Heroi'stic a. Of heroizing character. 

1881 Nation (N.Y.)18 Aug. 141 (Cent.) Agreeably. .to the 
heroistic account of her, not only was she not called Ursula, 
but [etc.]. 

Heroize (hieroaiz), v. [f. HERO + -1ZE.] 

l. trans. To make a hero of; to treat or repre- 
sent as a hero. 

1738 WepvELt Voy. up Thames 52 He was glad to escape 
the ‘Trouble of heroizing them. 1883 ‘ H, A. Pace’ Vers 
de Societé 132 Did Mr. Elliott bear in mind how he was 
heroised in Edinburgh ? 

b. spec. To exalt into a mythological hero, 

1891 W. M. Ramsay in Athenwum 15 Aug. 233/2 A 
heroized representation of the chief who was buried beneath 
the tumulus. 1894 Q. Rev. July 138 The deceased seated 
on thrones as heroised ancestors in Hades. 1897 din. 
Rev. Apr. 450 Ancestor worship..regards the dead man as 
heroised or even deified. 


2. To make or render heroic. 

1886 West, Daily Press 15 Dec. 3 The Laureate should 
heroise the nation which he represents, and inspire it with 
noble and radiant thoughts. 


3. zntr. To play the hero. 

18753 Browninc Avistoph, Afol. 2369 Heroize And 
speechify and sing-song. ‘ 

Hence He‘roized ///. a.; He‘roizing v/. sb. and 
ppl. a; Heroiza'tion, exaltation to the position 
of a’ hero. 

1840 Tait’s Mag. VII, 521 No..heroization of a probably 
crazy or worthless individual. 1860 A. S. Winpsor /thica 
ii. 105 Heroizing is the radical vice of the day. 1891-7 
[see Heroize v, 1 b]. 


Heroless, -logical, -logist: see under Hrro. 

Heromancy, obs. form of AEROMANOY. 

1546 Lancuiry Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. xviii. 33a, Hero- 
mancie that isa kinde of propheciyng by the Ayre. 

Heron, hern (he'ren, hom). Forms: a. 4 
heiroun, 4-5 heroun, 4-6 heyron, -one, -oun, 
-un(e, (5 haron), 6heeron, (herron), 6-7 hearon, 
4-heron. §. 4-7 herne, (5 heern), 5-7 hearne, 
4 hearn, 5—hern. [ME. hezvoun, heyron, a. OF. 
hairon (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. héron = 
Pr. atgron, Fr. dial. égron, Sp. atron, It. aghtrone 
:—late pop.L. *hagiron-em, deriv. of *hagir-us (Sp. 
agro), ad. OHG. *hazger, heiger a heron. 

The form evn is archaic, poet., and dial.; but the word 
is often so pronounced, even when spelt /evon. 

A diminutive from the Romanic form appears in F. avgre/te. 
OHG. heiger appears to be a by-form of *hrezger (MHG. 
reiger, Ger. reiher, MDu. veigher, Du. rezger) cogn. with 
OE. hragra (:-*hraigron-), heron.) 

1. The name of a large natural group of long- 
necked long-legged wading birds, belonging to 
the genus A7dea or family Ardeide ; especially and 
primarily, the Common or Grey Heron of Europe, 
A, cinerea. 

a. 1302 Regist. Whethamstede (Rolls) II. App. D. 330 
[Pro] heyruns et botors..xxii.s. 1340 Ayend. 193 Me ret of 
pe heyrone bet he dra3p uorp his uader and his moder huanne 
hi byeb ealde. ¢1386 Cuaucer Mrankl. T. 469 ‘Thise 
ffauconers.. That with hir haukes han the heron [v7 
heyroun, herowne, heroun] slayn. c¢142z0 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 29 Po heroun is rosted..And eton with gynger as his 
kynde is. 14.. Mom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 702/33 flee ardia, a 
haron. 1523 Lp, Berners /’roiss. 1. cccevi. (R.), They toke 
their horses. .and went into the feldes and founde plentie of 
heerons to flye at. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39, The herrons 
gaif ane vyild skrech, 1555 Even Decades ‘To Rdr. (Arb.) 
53 Isopes frogges to whom. . lupiter sent a hearon to picke 
them ‘in the hedes. 1666 J. Davies //ist. Caribby Isls 87 
A kind of Herons of an admirable whiteness, about the big- 
ness of a Pigeon. 1789 Worpsw. “ven. Walk 285 And 
heron, as resounds the trodden shore, Shoots upward, darting 
his long neck before. 1839 Stonrnouse A xholme 65 The 
common heron may still be seen standing motionless, near 
ditches and pools of water. 

B. 13..-Coer de L, 2272 The pavylon with the golden 
herne. ¢1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 439 
Craunes and Herns shall be armed with larde. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv, 237/% Heern, byrde [v. x. heryn, herne}, 
ardea. 1530 Patscr. 231/1 Herne a foule, heron. 1604 
Drayton Owe 71 ‘The Herne, by soaring shewes tempes- 
tuous showres, 162x Burton Axat. Med. 1. iii, U1. i. (1651) 
609 As an Hearn when she fishes, still and prying on all sides. 
1726-46 THomson Winter 146 Loud shrieks the soaring hern. 
1850 ‘l'ennyson /7 AZem. ci, The brook shall babble down 
the plain .. And flood the haunts of hern and crake, 1855 
— Brook 23, 1 come from haunts of coot and hern. . 

b. With defining epithet, applied to other species 
of the genus Ardea and allied genera. 

1577 Hotinsuep Chron., Scot. vi. (1808) V. 10 A great 
store of soland geese (not vnlike to those which Plinie calleth 
water eagles, or (as we saie) sea herons). 1611 Corer., 
Aigrette, a fowle very like a Heron, but White; a criell 
Heron, or dwarfe Heron. 1624 Carr. Smiru Virginia v. 
171 Many sorts of Fowles, as the gray and white Hearne. 
1678 Ray Willughby’s Ornith. 279 Lesser Ash-coloured 
Heron. A name for Night Heron, Vycticorax Gardent. 
1839 Stonrnouse Axholme 65 The egret and the night 
heron are, I believe, entirely extinct. 1845 YARRELL //zst. 
Birds (ed. 2) 11, 519 The Great White Heron (Ardea alba) 
can only be considered as an accidental visiter. /did. 531 
The Squacco Heron feeds on small fishes, mollusca, and in- 
sects, 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 416 Schlegel retained all 
in the genus Ardea, dividing it into eight sections, the names 
of which may perhaps be Englished—Great Herons, Small 
Herons, Egrets, Semi-egrets, Rail-like Herons, Little Bit- 
terns, Bitterns, and Night-Herons. /éid. 418 Large as is the 
common Heron of Europe, it is exceeded in size by the Great 
Blue Heron of America, Ardea herodias .. The Purple 
Heron, A. purpurea, as a well-known European species .. 
also deserves mention here. /did. 419 note, Ardea ralloides 


HERONER. 


..is the *Squacco-Heron’ of modern British authors—the 
distinctive name, given ‘Sguacco’ by Willughby and Ray 
from Aldroyandus, having been misspelt by Latham, 

2. attrib. and Comb., as heron-crest, -plume; 
heron- (hern-\hawking; heron-like, -topped adjs. ; 
also heron-bluter, Sc, name of the snipe (Jam.) ; 
heron- (hern)-dog, a dog used in heron-hawking. 

1817 Moore Lalla R., Veiled Proph. iii, Chiefs of th’ 
Uzbek race, Waving their *heron crests with martial grace, 
a 1613 Oversury WVewes, Countrey Newes Wks. (1856) 174 
That a courtier never attaines his selfe-knowledge, but by 
report, That his best embleme is a *hearne-dog. _ 1709 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4539/1 Their Majesties came to this Place, 
to see the Diversion of *Hern-hawking. 1766 PENNANT 
Zool, (1776) 1. 422 Heron-hawking being so favourite a 
diversion of our ancestors. 16xx Corcr., Haironnier, of or 
belonging to, a heron; also, *heron-like. 1895 Pop. Sci. 
Monthly Apr. 772 These heronlike falcons are distributed 
over the greater part of Africa. 1808 Scorr J7arvm. 1V. vil, 
His cap..was graced With the proud *heron-plume. 

+ He'roner. Os. Also 4 heroneer, 6 -eyr, 
hearoner, 7 herner. [a. F. Aévonnzer (OF. also 
haironnier) adj., in faucon héronnier, f. hatron, 
héron, Heron, Treated in Eng. as a sb. in appo- 
sition to falcon, and thence used alone.] A falcon 
trained to fly at the heron; also, falcon heroner. 

1374 Cuaucer Tvoylus iv. 385 (413) Ech for his vertu 
holden is for dere, Bope heroner, and faukon for ryuere. 
1385 — L. G. W. 1120 Dido, Ne gentil hawtein faucoun 
heroner. 1575 TuRBERV. Manlconrie 29 The facon gentle.. 
is avery good hearoner. 1599 THYNNE Aximadv. (1865) 39 
But this ‘heroner ’, is an especiall hawke. .of moore accompte 
then other hawkes are, because the flighte of the Herone ys 
moore daungerous then of other fowles. 1611 Corcr., 
Faulcon haironnier, aherner, a faulcon made onely to the 
heron. 

Heronry, hernery (he'ronri, hori). [f. 
Heron, Hern +-Ry.] A place where herons breed. 

a. 1616 SurrL. & Marku. Country Larme 671 To pro- 
uide therefore for a Heronrie or place to breed herons in, 
1622-3 in Simpkinson Washingtons (1860) App. 41 Cutting 
the greate tree in the heronrow, 1789 G. WuitE Selborne 
xxiil. (1853) 94 Send me word .. whether the heronry con- 
sists of a whole grove or wood, or only a few trees, 1872 
Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 25 It contains two or 
three wooded islets, upon one of which was a heronry. 

B. 1603-4 Act 1 Fas. J, c.27 § 6 So that hee or they shall 
not shoote in anye .. Gunne, within sixe hundreth paces of 
any Hernerie. 1786 W. Gitpin Lakes Cumbld. (1808) II. xix. 
76 The screams of a hernery (the wildest notes in nature), 


Heron’s-bill. ? 0s. A book-name applied 
by Lyte to the British species of Zvodium and 
Geranium; usually called Stork’s-bill and Crane’s- 
bill. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxii. 45 There is found in this 
contrey diuers sortes of herbes, whose seedes be long and 
sharpe like to a Hearons beake or byl, the which for the self 
same cause, are all comprehended under the name and 
kindes of Hearons bill. 161x Corer. s.v. Azeutdle, Storkes 
bil, Cranes bill, Hearons bill, Pinkneedle. 1864 Prior 
Plant-n., Heron's Bill, from the shape of the seed vessel. 

He‘ronsew, -shew, -shaw. Now some- 
what arch. or dial. Forms: a, 4-6, 9 dza/. heron- 
sew, -e (also 5 heroun-, heiroun-, heyroun-, 
heryn-sew(e, heronseu, 6 herensew, 8 herren- 
sue, 8-9 heronsue, -seugh, corrupt. herrin-, her- 
ringsue). 6, 5- hernsew, (5-6 hernesew, -e, 
6 hearnsew, 7 hernseu, 9 da/, hernser, -sey, 
harnsa, -ser, -sey). . 6-9 heronshew, (6-— 
hearonshew, 7 heronshoe, -showe, 9 dal. 
-sheugh,-shuf), 5. 5-7 hernshew,herneshewe, 
(6 hernshoe, hearnsheaw, 7 hearneshoe, 9 da/, 
herrinshouw). ¢€. 7- heronshaw. (¢. 6- hern- 
shaw, (6 hearne-, 6-7 herne-, 7 hirnshaw(e). 
[ME. heronsew, etc., a, OF. heronceau (Palsgr.), 
earlier heroncel, pl. -caux (Godef.), dim. of heroz. 

The ending -sew for F. -ceau has in some dialects come 
down as -sveé, -sey, -ser; but it also passed in 16th c. into 
-shew, afterwards popularly made into -shoe, -show, and 
-shaw. In the last of these forms it was erroneously taken 
by Cotgr. for shaw = wood. In coast dialects heron- or 
hern- is now frequently corrupted to herrin', herring, the 
shoals of which fish are said to be followed by herons.] 

fit. A little or young heron; but in current use 
= HERon. 

a, ¢1386 Cuaucer Sg~.’s T. 60, I wol nat tellen .. of hir 
swannes nor of hir heronsewes [v.7. heirounsewis]. 1409 
Durham MS, Cell. Roll, In iij herounseus emp., xv d. 
1542 Boorpe Dyetary xv. (1870) 270 A yonge herensew is 
lyghter of dygestyon than acrane. 1764'T. Brypces Homer 
7 vavest. (1797) 11. 381 When to their view Appeared a long- 
legged heron-sue. 1785 Hutton Bran New Wark 30 
Nivver did hullet, herrensue, or miredrum, mak sic a noise 
before. 1796 W. Marsuatt Z. Yorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss., 
Herrinsew, 1825 Brockett, Heronsew, Heronseugh. 1855 
Rosinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘As thin as a herring-sue’, 
a tall lanky person. 1870 E. Peacock Radf Shirl. Il, 111 
We got..two butterbumps and a heronsew. 

B. 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 450 Pygge 
rosted..and hernesewes. 1567 MapLet Gr. Forest 88 The 
heron or hearnsew is called Ardea for mounting aloft, 1635 
Swan Sfec, M, viii. § 2 (1643) 392 The Heron or Hernsew 
is a fowl that liveth about waters. @x1825 Forny Voc. E. 
Anglia, Harnsey,a heron. 1885 Swainson Names Birds 
144 Harnser (Suffolk).. Hernsew, Heronseugh (Yorkshire), 

y- 1563 B. Goocr Eglogs viii. (Arb.) 68 The Hearonshew 
mountes aboue the clouds, Ye Crowes ech other do cry; All 
this showes rayn. 1613 Marxuam Ang. Husbandman i. 1. 
lil, (1635) 12 If Hernes or Heronshoes cry much in their 
flying. 1620 Venner Via Recta iii. 64 The young Heron- 
showes are with some accounted a very dainty dish, 1805 
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Scott Last Minstr. vi. vi, Capon, heron-shew, and crane. 
1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Heronsheugh, heronseugh, heron- 
shuf, heronsyueff, heerinseugh, a heron. ne 

6. 1575 E. Hake Newes out of Powles Churchyd. D ijb, 
Both Capon, Swan, and Hernshoe good, 1575 LANEHAM 
Let. (1871) 8 Wyre cagez..in them, liue Bitters, Curluz, 
Shoouelarz, Hear[n]sheawz.. and such like deinty Byrds. 
1613-16 W. Browne Sit. Past. 1. v, Upon whose tops the 
Herneshew bred her young. 

e. 1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith. 277 The common Heron 
or Heronshaw, ‘Thence 1768 in PENNANT Zoo/, II. 339. 

. 1530 Patscr. 187 Heronceav, an hernshawe. 1593 
Nasue Christ's T. 91 a, A Hearneshaw (a whole afternoone 
together) sate on the top of S. Peters Church in Cornehill. 
1596 SrenseR /, Q, vi. vii.g As when a cast of Faulcons 
make their flight At an Herneshaw, that lyes aloft on wing. 
1617 Moryson /22. 111.146 The Ilands. .the English call Silly 
. all abound with Conies, Cranes, Swannes, Hirnshawes, and 
other Sea birdes. 1867 CarLytr Resm7n. (1881) I]. 147 The 
only time I ever saw a hernshaw (‘herrin’-shouw’ the 
Annandalers call it) actually fishing. 

tb. Criel-Heronshaw = Cryau heron, the 
Egret or Lesser White Heron. Oés. 

1655 Mouret & Benner Health's Improv. (1746) 176 All 
the Heronshaws, namely, the black, white, Criel-Heronshaw, 
and the Mire-dromble. 

ce. Phrase. Zo know a hawk from a heronshaw. 

Conjectural emendation of the Shaksperian ‘I know a 
Hawke from a Handsaw’, proposed by Hanmer (1744), who, 
being a Suffolk man, founded this on the Hast Anglian 
dialectal harnsey, harnsa, harnser (see 8). Hence in later 
writers ; see HaNpsaw. 

1766 PENNANT Zool. (1812) II, 11 Not to know the Hawk 
from the Heronshaw, was an old proverb taken originally 
from this diversion [heron-hawking]; but, in course of time, 
served to express great ignorance in any science. 1838 
Grn. P, THompson /-verc. (1842) IV. 315 What claim I have 
to your attention as one that knows a hawk from a herring- 
sue, it is for yourselves to settle. 1865 CARLYLE Yvedk. Gt. 
xxI. v. X. 94 The clever Elliot, who knew a hawk from a 
hernshaw, never floundered into that platitude. 

“| Erroneously explained by Cotgr. from SHaw a 
wood; whence in Kersey and later Dictionaries; 
but app. never really so used. 

61x Cotcr., //azvonnicre, a herons neast, or ayrie; a 
herneshaw, or shaw of wood, wherein herons breed. 1706 
Puiturs (ed. Kersey), Hern-shaw or hernery, a Place 
where Herns breed. 1755 Jounson, Heronry, Heronshaw, 
a place where herons breed, 1826 J. THomson tymons 
Eng. Words, Hernshaw,aheronry. [So in later Dicts.] 


Heroogony, -ologist, -ology, -ship, 
-theism : see under Hrro. Heros, obs. f. Hero. 

Heroun, -e, obs. forms of Hrron. 

He‘ro-wo:rship. The worship or adoration 
of heroes: a. of the deified heroes of antiquity and 


mythology ; b. of heroic men generally. 

1774 Burney //ist. Mus, I. 207 (Jod.) To the adoration 
of these [sun, moon, and stars] succeeded hero-worship in 
the deification of dead kings and legislators. 1796 W. 
‘Taytor in Monthly Mag. Il. 778 Can it then be really true 
that hero-worship is a rational sort of idolatry? c¢1820 
S. Rocrers /taly, Meillerie 62 Records of the past That 
prompt to hero-worship, 1840 CARLYLE (¢7¢Ze) On Heroes, 
Hero-worship and the heroicin History. 

So He‘ro-wo:rship wv. (wonce-wd.) trans., to 
worship as a hero; He'ro-wo:rshipper. 

1857 Hucues Tom Brown u. viii, He marched down to 
the School-house, a hero-worshipper, who would have 
satisfied the soul of Thomas Carlyle himself, 1865 Mrs. 
CartyLe Lett, III. 278, I have seldom seen a foolisher 
hero-worshipper. 1884 Epna Lyatt We Two xxii. (1889) 
184 Tell him. .that you hero-worship Sir Michael Cunning- 
ham, the statesman of the age. 7 

|| Herpes (houpzz). Also 7 hirpes, 8 harpes. 
[L., a. Gr. pans (Eprnt-) shingles, lit. a creeping, 
f, €prew to creep.] 

1. A disease of the skin (or sometimes of a mucous 
membrane) characterized by the appearance of 
patches of distinct vesicles. (Applied widely to a 
number of cutaneous affections.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. 1xi. (1495) 277 This 
euyll is callyd Herpes. did. Ixiii. 278 Suche a scabbe 
highte Herpes Cingula, 1562 Turner Herbal. 111 The 
herbe fyue leue .. stayeth and holdeth back crepinge sores 
called Herpetas. 1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 391 Any sore 
that runneth on still and corrodeas it goeth. [#zavgin] Which 
also is called Herpes: as the shingles, wilde fire, and wolfe. 
1643 J. STeer tr. Exper. Chyrurg. v. 14 Hirpes or wild fire 
had invaded his whole legge. 1771 MackenziE in PAil, 
Trans. LXI1. 17 A gentleman’s son..with a herpes round 
the neck, whit had proved extremely obstinate. 1 
T. H. Burcess Man. Dis. Skix 81 The formation of 
vesicles in groups upon an inflamed base, is always sufficient 
to distinguish herpes from other vesicular affections, _ 

2. Lntom. A genus of Coleoptera of the family 
Curculionids (weevils). 

Herpetic (horpe'tik), a.) [f. Gr. éprnr- (see 
prec.) +-10, Cf. F. herpétiqgue.] Pertaining to or 
of the nature of herpes; affected with herpes. 

7783 J. C. Smyru in Med. Commun. 1. 193 Herpetic spots 
and blotches. 1804 fed. Frnl. XII. 97 Those herpetic 
affections which so frequently appear among the children 
of the poor. 1865 Livincstone Zamdesi xix. 375 We saw 
the herpetic eruptions round their mouths, 


So Herpe'tical ., of the nature of herpes. 

1767 A. CamppeLt. Lexiph. (1774) 38 A pruriginous, her- 
petical, and incurable eruption of pustules. 

Herpetic, a.2 nonce-wd. [f. Gr. éper-dy reptile 
+-10.] Crawling, reptilian. 

1848 Lowet, Biglow P. Ser, 1. Poems 1890 II. 63 An 
abject and herpetic Public Opinion is the Pope, the Anti- 
Christ, for us to protest against, 


HERRING. 


Herpetiform (hosp?tiffim), a. Path. [ad, 
mod.L. herpétiform-is, f. herpes, herpét- HERPES.] 
Presenting the form or appearance of herpes. 

1854 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 1894 M. Morris Dis. Skin 
vi. 102 The vesicles are arranged in herpetiform groups. 

Herpetism (h5-1p/tiz’m). Path. [a. F. herpé- 
tisme, f. L. herpet- HERPES: see -IsM.] A consti- 
tutional tendency to herpes or similar diseases. 

1856 in Tuomas Med. Dict. 1891 W. A. Jamirson Dis. 
Skin x, (ed. 3) 144 French authors speak muc of herpetism, 

Herpetography ! (hdrpétp-grafi). [f. Gr. épme- 
tov creeping thing, reptile, f. épmew to creep, crawl 
+-GRAPHY.] (See quot.) 

1736 Baitry (folio) Pref., Herpetography ..a Description 
of creeping Things. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Herpeto'graphy”. [f. Gr. éprj7- Herpes 
+-GRAPHY.] A description of the disease herpes. 

1854 in Mayne Lxfos. Lex. 

Hence Herpetogra‘phical a. 

1854 Mayne Lajos. Lex., Herpetographicus .. of or 
belonging to herpetography ; herpetographical. ; 

He‘rpetoid, a. Zool. [f. Gr. épmerdéy creeping 
thing, reptile+-om.] Reptiliform ; sauroid. 

1889 Cent. Dict. s.v., The archzopteryx is a herpetoid bird. 

Herpetology ! (hd:pétglodzi). [fas Herpx- 
TOGRAPHY 1; see -Loay. Cf. F. erpétologte.] That 
part of zoology which treats of reptiles. 

1824 Warr L762. Brit. 111. Subjects, Herpetology. 1828 
Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 333 Reptiles, This department 
of Natural History is frequently treated of under the 
general title of Herpetology. 1865 Sat. Rev. 7 Jan. 30/2 
Indian reptiles, .omitted in general works on Herpetology. 

Hence He:rpetolo'gic, He:rpetolo-gical adjs., 
pertaining toherpetology; He:rpetologically adv., 
in relation to herpetology; Herpeto‘logist, one 
versed in herpetology. 

1828 WessteER, HerPetolosic, Herpetological, Herpetologist. 
1835 Kirpy Had, & Zust. Anim. 11. xxiii. 442 The dragon 
of modern Herpetologists, 1850 H. Mitter ootfr. Creat. 
v. (1874) 80 One of the links with the Saurians which esta- 
blish its herpetological relationship. 1883 A thenvum 24 
Feb. 250 The most distinguished herpetologist in this country. 
1886 Hdin. Rev, Apr. 320 Dr, Giinther considers that herpeto- 
logically Egypt must be included in the Palzarctic region, 

Herpetology”. [f. as Herprrocrapny 2 + 
-LoGy.] That part of pathology which treats of 
herpes ; a description of herpes. 

1857 Duncuison Med. Dict. 460 Herfpetography ..a 
description of the different forms of herpes, as Herpetology, 
flerpetologia, is a treatise on the same. 1893 J. Hurcuin- 
son Archives Surg. V. No. 17. 88 No. clxviii [of Catechism 
of Surgery] (¢7¢Ze) Herpetology. 

Herpeto'tomy. [f. Gr. éprerdy reptile + 
-rouia cutting.| The dissection of reptiles; the 
anatomy of reptiles. So Herpeto'tomist, a dis- 
sector of reptiles. In mod. Dicts. ; 

Herple, variant of H1rpre v. 

Herpolhode (hdup/lhow). Geom. [f. Gr. 
épm-e to creep + médos pole + 656s way, path.] 
A plane curve described by the point of contact of 
an ellipsoid with a fixed plane, the centre of the 
ellipsoid being fixed while the ellipsoid rolls upon 
the plane, 

1868 E. J. Rourn Rigid Dynan. 329 The point of con- 
tact of the ellipsoid with the plane on which it rolls traces 
out two curves, one on the surface of the ellipsoid, and one 
on the plane..the second. .is called the herfolhode. 

Herrald(e, obs. forms of HERA sé. 

Herre, obs. f. Harr; var. Harr, Her sd., Ods. 

Herrejeld(a, -3elde, var. HEREYELD, Ods, 

Herrie, Sc. form of Harry v. 

He'rriment. Sc. [f. Zervry, Sc. form of Harry 
v.+-MENT.] Harrying, ravaging, devastation. 

1786 Burns Brigs Ayr 171 The herryment and ruin of 
the country. 1836 7azz’s Mag. 11. 426 It was. .the scene 
of continual spreaths, liftings, reavings, and herriments. 

Herring (he'rin). Forms: a. 1 héring, -ine, 
-inge, -incg, 1-7 hering, 4-6 heryng(e, 5-6 
heeryng, 6 hearyng(e, 6-4 (8-9 dal.) hearing, 
(5 heirreng, hearrynge, 6 heyring, 7 heerring); 
B. 5 herryng(e, 6—7 herringe, 6-herring. [OE. 
héring,héring =OFris. héreng, E¥ ris. having,-ink, 
MLG. harink, herink, LG. hering, MDu. harinc, 
herinc, Du. having, OHG. héring, MHG. herinc, 
G, hiring, hering. The Romanic names, F. hareng, 
It. aringa, etc. are from OHG. 

(The ulterior derivation of the WGer. Aéving is uncertain ? 
one conjecture is, ad, L, Aa@/ec, changed by popular etymo- 
logy (Diez). Kluge thinks the OHG. and MHG. variant 
with short yowel, Aging, was influenced by popular asso- 
ciation with OHG. Agri ‘host,’ as if ‘ the fish that comes in 
hosts’; but the shortening of the e in later Eng. (rare 
before 16th c.) appears to be merely phonetic. The vowel 
is still long in various dialects.)] 

1. A well-known sea fish, Clupea harengus, in- 
habiting the North Atlantic Ocean, and coming 
near the coast at certain seasons in enormous shoals 
to spawn. It is an important article of food, and 
is the object of extensive fisheries on the British, 
Dutch, and Norwegian coasts, Also applied to 
other species of Clufea. 

Battle of (the) Herrings (¥. bataille des harengs), 

opular name of the battle at Rouvrai, 12 Feb, 1420, fought 
in defence of a convoy of provisions ; see quot. 1548. 


HERRING. 


a. a7o00 Efinal Gloss. 910 Sardinas, heringas. ¢ 1000 
fEvFric Colloguy in Wr.-Wiilcker 94/13 Herincgas and 
leaxas, mereswyn and stirian, a1100 Ags. Voc. ibid. 319/13 
Taricus, uel allec, herinc. 12.. Charter of At lfwig (dated 
1060-66) in Cod. Dipl. IV. 172, vi. merswin and .xxx. bu- 
senda heryngys zlce eare. ¢ 1300 Havelok 758 Keling he 
tok, and tumberel, Hering, and the makerel. a1400 Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 354 Euerych sellere of herynge in be lente. c 1440 
Promp. Parv.237/1 Heerynge, fisshe. 1477 in Surtees Misc. 
(1888) 27 Heirreng for iiij a penny. 1512 Nottingham Rec. 
III. 340 He sold his heyring at his plesure. 1535 Act 27 
Hen. VIII, c. 3 Fisher men .. vse commonly to conducte 
and conuey their hearing sprottes and other fyshe to.. 
Kyngstone. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI, 106 This conflict 
(because the most part of the cariage was heryng and lenten 
stuffe) the Frenchmen cal, the .. battail of herynges. 1617 
Moryson /?fiz. 1. 206 Two hearings every fish day. 1624 
Carr. Smita Virginia 1, 10 All Herings in abundance. 
€1790 Lapy Nairne Song ‘ Caller Herrin’, Who'll buy my 
caller herrin’ [Sc. hairin’]? They’re no brought here without 
brave darin’ [other rimes farin’, despairin’]. 1828 Craven 
Dial., Heering, Hearing. 

B. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxi. (1495) 781 
It is sayd that the camelion lyueth oonly by ayre .. the 
herryng by water. 1472 Surtees Misc. (1888) 23 Feche & 
herrynge. 1570 Levins Afanip. 136/19 Herring, halec. 1665 
Surv. Aff. Netherl, 111 Our Fish, especially our Herring, 
being. .of general use for food throughout Europe. 1720 De 
For Caft. Singleton xiii. (1840) 231 The majority.. were for 
pickling up the poor Dutchmen among the herrings ; in a 
word,..for throwing them all into the sea. 1880 GUNTHER 
Fishes 659 Clupea mirabilis—The Herring of the North 
Pacific. 

b. With qualifications, expressing the condition 
of the fish, or the way in which it is cured. 

‘Black herring, a kind of cured herring. Kippered h., 
:= Kipper, q.v. Mazy h., the highest brand of herring, 
which are full of roe. Red h., a herring having a red 
colour from_being cured by smoking; also /ig.: see RED 
HERRING. Round shore-h., herring salted just as they 
come from the water. Split h., gutted herring cured and 
packed for the market. White h. (a) fresh herring; (3) 
herring salted but not smoked. White-salted h., herring 
cured according to the French method by gutting and 
packing in a thick brine, in which they stand until they are 
finally packed in fresh lime and salt. (See also BLoateD 
Ppl. a.', CorveD, Crux, FuLt a. 1 e, GREEN @.,SHOTTEN @.) 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 54 Cover py white heryng.. 
pen cover red heryng and set abufe. 1469 Howseh. 
Ord. (1790) 102 White herringes a laste, that is to say xij 
barrelles. 1538 BALE Thre Lawes 1566 They loue no pese 
porrege nor yet reade hearynges in lent. 1605 SHakxs. Lear 
1, vi. 32 Hopdance cries in Tom's belly for two white 
herring. 1617 Moryson //7#, 11. 148 The English export 
into Italy great quantity of red Herrings. 1722 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6040/1 Salt used in the curing and making of White- 
Herrings. 183r Sir J. Sincrair Corr. II. 397, I begged 
him to give orders to send me some barrels of red herrings, 
caught and cured in Scotland. 1883 /isheries Exhib. Catal. 
72 Cured fish of various kinds—Black Herrings, Red Her- 
rings, Kippers, Bloaters. 1888 Argosy 278 Fresh or white 
herrings, as they are called on the Norfolk coast, should be 
broiled. : L : 3 

ce. Applied, with qualifications, to other fishes 
of the family C/zpezdx, or resembling them. 

Branch herring, the alewife, Clufea vernalis. Cali- 
fornia h., a species inhabiting the North Pacific, C. mira- 
bilis. Crake h., the scad. Fall h., C. mediocris. Fresh- 
water h., the pollan, a variety of whitefish found in the 
loughs of Ireland, Coregonus follan. Garvie-h.: see 
Garvie. Lake h., the cisco, Coregonus hoyi, which 
abounds in Lake Ontario. Ohio h., the skipjack, Clupea 
chrysochloris. Rock h., a species of shad, Alosa fixta. 
Round h., Ztrumeus sadina. Toothed h., the mooneye, 
Hyodon clodalus. Also King of the herrings, Chimera 
monstrosa; also a species of ribbon-fish, Regalecus glesne. 
Mother or Queen of the herrings, the allise-shad, 4 losa 
vulgaris. 

1686 Ray & Wittucusy Hist, Pisc. 1x. ix. § 9 Clupea .. 
Angi. A Shad, the Mother of the Herrings. 1836 YARRELL 
Brit, Fishes U1. 364 Northern Chimzra. King of the Her- 
rings ..is generally taken when in pursuit of shoals of 
Herrings. 1861 Coucu Brit. Fishes I1. 138 Crake Herring, 
Scad (North of Ireland) 7richurus vulgaris. 1865 Ibid, 
IV. 292 An attempt to obtain examples of the Pollan in 
Ireland was met with the reply that no fish was known by 
that name, although .. it was discovered that the Fresh- 
water Herring was familiarly known to every one. 

2. Proverbial phrases. > WVezther (no) barrel better 
herring, never a barrel the (a) better h.: i.e. never 
one better than another, nothing to choose between 
them: see BARREL 4. JVezther fish, flesh, nor good 
ved h.: see Fisu sb.1 4c. Dead as a h.: see 
Derapa. 32b. LZ like not barrel or h.: I dislike 
the whole of it. LZvery h. should hang by its own 
head; every one should stand on his own merits. 
Also thick as herrings (i.e. in shoals); “ke her- 
rings in a barrel; as thin as a herring. 

1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 84 A foule olde riche 
widowe, whether wed would ye, Or a yonge fayre mayde, 
beyng poore as ye be? In neither barrell better hearyng 
(quoth hee). 1583 Stanynurst /neis u. (Arb.) 45 For a 
ful reckning, I lyk not barrel or hearing. 1674 tr. Mar- 
tiniere’s Voy. N. Countries 127 There was never a. Barrel 
better Herring, one as rich and ill favoured as the other. 
err (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1812 IV. 234 

irtues thick as Herrings in their souls. 1818 Scott Rod 

Roy xxvi, ‘Na, na! let every herring hing by its ain head.’ 
1824 Cartyce in Froude Zz (18%2) I. 262 It is the law 
in Yarmouth that every herring hang by its own head. 
1891 N. Goutp Double Event 117 (Farmer) People jammed 
inside like herrings in a barrel. 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. General combs.: as 
herring-barrel, -boat, -curer, -fisher, -fishery, fleet, 
Sry, -harvest, -lugger, -monger, -net, -pie, -scale, 
-season, -spawn, -time, -tub; herring-sized adj. 

VoL. V. 
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1420 Inv. in Linc. Chapt. Acc. Bk. A. 2. 30. lf. 69, 24 
*heryngbarelles. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 466 And 
the Mast was one Cane as bigge as a Herring-Barrell. 1818 
Scorr Rod Roy xxvii, He wadna for a’ the herring-barrels in 
Glasgow [etc.]. a@ 1856 H. Miter Cruise Betsey vi. (1858) 
99 A fleet of *herring-boats lay moored beside them, 1615 

. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner I11. 625 The charge of one 
hundred Last of *herring casks or barrels. 1858 SIMMONDS 
Dict. Trade,* Herring-curer, a gutter and salter of herrings. 
1765 J. Brown Chr. Frni, (1814) 206 No *herring-drove, 
but a storm approacheth. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4058/5 The 
Sorlings went off to the *Herring-Fishers. 1615 os S. Brit. 
Buss in Arb. Garner 11. 625 Upon conference with some 
experienced in this *herring fishery, 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 
286/2 The principal herring-fishery off the coast of Norfolk 
and Suffolk commences in September and ends in the 
beginning of December. 1889 Epna Lyatt Hardy Norse- 
man iv. 39 We shall have the *herring-fleet back from 
Iceland before many days. 159x Percivat, Sf, Dict, 
Anchova, *hering frie, halecula. 1865 H. H. Dixon Field 
& Fern iv. 65 Even the mild porpoise..is busy chasing the 
herring-fry. 1599 NasHEe Lenten Stuffe 54 Backe returned 
the Caterer .. and powred downe the *herring merchant his 
hundred ducats. 1614 Eng. way to Wealth in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) III. 242 The *herring-mongers of Yarmouth. _1535 
Aberdeen Reg. V. 15 (Jam.) Ane*harein nett. 1615 E. S. 
Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner I11. 625 The particulars of her 
herring-nets, and of the warropes and other ropes, cords, 
and lines. 1599 NasHE Lenten Stuffe 71 Every yeare about 
Lent-tide, the sherifes of Norwich take certayne *herring pies 
..and send them as a homage. 1778 Eng, Gazetteer (ed. 2) 
s.v. Norwich, The sheriffs are obliged by their charter to 
present the King with 12 herring-pies yearly, 1039 in Earle 
Landa-charters 297 And hefde hit him wel neh twelf monad 
and twegen *heeringe timan. 

b. Special combs. : herring-brook = HERRING- 
POND; herring-cooper: see quot.; herring- 
drift: see Drirr 11b; herring-gull, a species 
of gull, Larus argentatus, which follows herring- 
shoals and preys upon them ; herring-gutted 
a., haying a narrow, thin body like a herring; 
+herring-hang, a building in which herrings 
are hung to cure; herring-hog (dza/.), the gram- 
pus; herring-king = King of the herrings (see 
Ic); herring-man, a man engaged in the her- 
ring-fishery ; herring-pike, a fish of the group 
Clupesoces ; herring-salmon, a name of N. Ame- 
rican species of Coregonus; herring-silver (sce 
quot.); herring-wife, a woman who sells her- 
tings; herring-work, herring-bone work (Ogil- 
vie). % 

1810 Naval Chron, XX1V. 451 Unknown on this side the 
*herring-brook. 1892 Labour Commission Gloss.,* Herring 
Coopers, who make the casks in which herrings are packed. 
1851 /dlustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 11. 514 *Herring-drift, 18 feet 
deep, 11 fathoms long. 1857 Chambers’ Inform. 1. 709/1 
Arctic gulls, whose plumage differs from that of the *her- 
ring-gull. 1892 Dazly News 13 Dec. 4/8 The herring-gull 
—the pirate of the sea. 1726 Arsutunot Diss. Dumpling 
9 Meagre, *Herring-gutted Wretches. 1811 Sporting Mag. 
38 Lank-jawed, herring-gutted plebeans, 1682 J. CoLLins 
Salt & Fishery 106 They are hanged up in the *Herring- 
Hangs, or Red-Herring Houses. ¢ 1640 J. SMytH Hundred 
of Berkeley (1885) 319 The Sturgeon, Porpoise, Thornpole.. 
the *herringe hogge. 1674 JosseLyn Voy. New Eng. 10 
We saw many Grandpisces or Herring-hogs, hunting the 
scholes of Herrings. 1884 Day in Fisheries Exhib, Lit. I. 
165 The genus Chimera .. as it makes raids upon the Her- 
rings, it is called the ‘*Herring King’. a1568 AscHam 
Scholem. (Arb.) 152 Not much vnlike the fisher men of Rye, 
and *Hering men of Yarmouth. 1633 Ames Agst, Cerem. 
Pref, 28 Its a hard world, when heerring men revile fisher- 
men. 1836 RicHarpson Fishes 180 The *Herring salmon 
forms its [the namaycush's] principal food in Lake Huron, 
1706 Puiturs *Herring-silver, Money formerly paid as an 
Equivalent for the Custom of giving a certain Quantity of 
Herrings for the Provision of a Religious House, 161 
Corcr., Harengiere, a *Herring-wife ; a woman that cries, 
or sells Herrings, 

Hence Herring v. ¢rans., to manure with herring. 

1880 Goope & Atwater Hist. Menhaden 249 (Cent.) In 
Maine they talk of land that has been herringed to death. 

Herring-bone, s?. (a.) 

1. The bone of a herring. 

1652 Season. Exp. Netherl. 8, 1 was pleased to hear so 
rich a Towne..could be Founded on Herring-Bones. 1857 
Chambers’ Inform. 1. 709/2 The popular saying of being 
founded on herring-bones is as applicable to the thriving 
town of Wick, as Amsterdam. 

2. attrib. or adj. Resembling in appearance the 
bones of a herring. a. Sewing, Herring-bone 
stitch, a kind of stitch in which the threads are 
set obliquely at equal angles on opposite sides of 
a line, or crossing each other: hence herring-bone 
seam, thread, Also absol. = herring-bone stitch, etc. 

1659 TorRIANO, A-sfina pesce .. the hearing-bone stitch. 
1767 Goocu Treat. Wounds 1. 453 That kind of stitch 
called by sempstresses the herring-bone or a flat seam, 
1866 R. Cuampers Zs, Ser. 1. 198 Causes your clothes to 
be .. embroidered in the herring-bone fashion. 1880 Plain 
Hints 24 Herring-bone, called ‘cat's teeth’ in the West of 
England, is the name of the stitch used for flannel work, 

b. Arch, Applied to a kind of masonry and of 
paving in which the stones or tiles are set obliquely 
in alternate rows so as to form a zigzag pattern: 
as herring-bone ashlar, balk, bond, work, etc. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 238 They make a good Pave- 
ment, and. .[it] looks handsomly, especially if laid Herring- 
bone fashion, 1836 Parker Gloss, Archit. s.v., The interior, 
or backing, of Roman walls is often of irregular herring- 
bone work. 1848 Rickman's Archit. App. 36 Rude and 
wide jointed rag-work, with- some herring-bone. 1853 
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Archzxol, XXXV. 384 The walls to this room were 3 feet 
thick, with herring-bone masonry. 1865 Lussock Preh, 
Zimes v. (1869) 157 Urns ., decorated by. .incised patterns 
in which the chevron or herring-bone constantly recurs. 

c. Weaving and Clothmaking. Applied to stuffs 
in which a zigzag pattern (as in b) is worked: 
as herring-bone twill, weaving. Also absol, A 
stuff having a herring-bone pattern. 

1860 All Year Round No, 53. 63 Barragons and fustians, 
herringbones, thicksets..dimities and velveteens, for which 
Bolton was famous. 1882 Cautreitp & Sawarp Dict, 
Needlework, Herringbone-twill, a name by which a soft 
slight dress material is known. 1887 Cassell's Fam. Mag. 
Oct. 697/1 With an interwoven corded stripe, with chevron 
or herring-bone weaving between. 

d. Carpentry. Herring-bone bridging, so 
absol. herring-bone, ‘ strutting-pieces between thin 
joists, diagonally from the top of one to the bottom 
of another, to prevent lateral deflection’ (Knight 


Dict. Mech. 1875). 

He'rring-bone, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

lL. ¢rans. To work with a herring-bone stitch. 
Also absol. or intr. 

1787 Mrs. Trimmer Zcon. Charity 79 Plain linen Caps, 
with binders herring-boned with coloured Cruel. 1873 Miss 
Broucuton Nancy Il. ror She has been teaching me how 
to herring-bone. 1880 Plaix Hints 25 The raw edge should 
be herring-boned down about four or six threads deep. 

2. trans. To mark with a herring-bone pattern. 

1887 T. Harpy Woodlanders 111. v. 101 A sanded floor, 
herring-boned with a broom, Jd7d. xv. 307 The herring- 
boned sand of the floor. 

Herring-buss. Ods. exc. Hist. [a. Du. har- 
ime-buts; see Buss sd.1]_ A two- or three-masted 
vessel used in the herring-fishery. 

1615 E.S, Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner III. 636 To seek 
out the said Herring Busses, and to buy of them their her- 
rings. 1691 Lond. Gaz. No, 2684/3, 7 or 8 French Frigats 
and Privateers .. fell in with our Herring-Busses. 1776 
Apam Situ W, XN, tv. v. (1869) II. 93 The tonnage bounty 
upon the herring-buss fishery. 183x CartyLe Sart. Res. u- 
v, The common fleet of herring-busses and whalers, 

+ Herring-cob. Oss. [SeeCopsd.18.] The 
head of a herring; fig. a stupid head: cf. Cops- 
HEAD. (In Dicts. from Littleton onward, erroneously 
given as ‘a young herring ’.) 

1594, 1632 [see Cop sd.1 8], 1678 LittLeton Lat. Dict. 
s.v. Cob, A herring-cob, Hadecula. 1706 Puituirs (ed. 
Kersey), Herring-cob, a young Herring. 1719 D'UrFry 
Pil to Purge Melanch., The rubbish and outcast of your 
herringcobs invention. 

Herringer (hevrino1). [f. Hurrine + -2r.] 
a. One who goes herring-fishing. b. A boat used 
in herring-fishing. 

1857 Kincstey 7wo Y. Ago xiv, A lot of long-shore 
merchant-skippers and herringers, who went about calling 

themselves captains. 1887 Pall Mall G. 2 May 11/2 We 
are not going to ride to a mile and a half of netting, likea 
herringer of the Minch. 

Herring-pond. /wmorous. The sea or ocean, 
esp. the North Atlantic ocean. 

1686 J. Dunton Lett. fr. New-Eng. (1867) 19 Tle send an 
account of the wonders I meet on the Great Herring-Pond. 
1689 in //arl. Misc. (1746) VIII. 603/1 My sometime 
Friends and Allies on the other Side the Herring-pond. 1729 
Gay Polly 1. Wks. (1772) 146 How little are our Customs 
known on this side the herring pond, 1824 New Monthly 
Mag. X. 498 We hired a boat to cross the herring pond 
Which intersects great Britain and fair France, 1861 Mrs. 
H. Woop £. Lynne 1. ii. (1888) 157 I’d send them over 
the herring-pond if I could. 

|| Herrnhuter (hernh#tor). Also 8 Herren-, 
Hern-, 8-9 -hutter. [f. Herrnhut (lit. the Lord’s 
keeping’), the name of their first German settlement 
on the estate of Count von Zinzendorf in Saxony. 
See quot. 1753.] One of the sect of ‘ United 
Brethren’ or Moravians. 

1748 Whitehall Evening-Post No. 449 An Edict is pub- 
lished against the Moravian Brethren, or .. Herrenhutters. 
[1753 Scots Mag. May 212/1 Between this wood and the 
town or village is an hill called Wushderg, i.e. Townguard 
fill, This gave occasion to the colonists to call themselves 
Huth des Herrn, and afterwards Herrnhuth, i.e. the guard 
or protection of the Lord.] 1834 Mary Howitt S%. Nat. 
Hist., Swallow iv, Thou hast heard the lowing heifers On 
some good Herrnhuter’s farm [in S. Africa]. 1879 Barinc- 
Goutp Germany 11. 189 His spiritual songs ., now stand in 
the hymn-book of the Herrnhuters. 

Hence He‘rrnhutism,Herrnhu‘tenism,Herrn- 
hu‘tianism, Moravianism. 

1753 Scots Mag. May 212/1 Herrnhutism does indeed .. 
appear to be .. essentially evil. 1879 Barinc-GouLp Ger- 
many 11. 188 Pietism of mystic tendency culminated in 
Count..Zinzendorf .. and Herrnhutenism, 1882-3 Scuarr 
Encycl. Relig, Knowl. 11. 1604 Mysticism entered into 
various combinations with Pietism, Herrnhutianism {etc.]. 

Herrod, -old, -owd, obs. ff. HERALD sé. 

Herry, -ye, Sc. forms of Harry v. 

Herrylle, obs. form of Eart. 

Hers (hiuz), foss. pron.1 Forms: 3-5 hirs, 
hiris, 4-5 hires, 5 heres, -is, heerys, hyres, 5-6 
hyrs, 5— hers. [In form, a double possessive, 
f. poss, pron. Azve, Her, thus Azres, her's, hers (cf. 
ours, yours, theirs), app. by association with the 
possessive case in such phrases as ‘a friend of 
John’s’, whence ‘a friend of her's’, formerly ‘a 
friend of her (Aire)’. Of northern origin; the 
midland and southern equivalent being Hzrn!.] 
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The absolute form of the possessive pronoun Her, 
used when no noun follows: = Her one, her ones; 
that or those pertaining to her. (=F. /e szen, la 
stenne, les siens, Ger. der, die, das thrige.) 

13.. Cursor M. 8608 (Gitt.) Fra hir fere scho stal hir 
barn, And laid bi hir hirs [777. And leide hiren bere] so 
for-farn. bid. 20016 (Cott.) Hirs [v.7~. hiris, hiren] am i wit 
all batican. 1382 Wycur od xxxix. 16 She is maad hard 
to hir sones, as tho3 thei be not hiris. ¢1386 Cuaucer Miller's 
7. 221 Ffor this was his desir and hire [Pe¢w. MS. hers] 
also. — Man of Law's 7. 129, I moot been hires [v.7r. 
hers, hirs], I may noon oother chese. ¢ 1430 Life St. Kath. 
(1884) 1 To oure lordys wurschip and his holy moders and 
hyres. 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. IV, 219 [She] registered 
her selfe and hers, as persones there privileged. 1592 SHAKs. 
Rom. & Ful. u. iii. 59 As mine on hers, so hers is set on 
mine. 162 Lapy M. Wrotu Urania 464 Shee was forced 
to confesse her’s was the fault. 1841 Mraz in Noxcon/. I. 
257 They must be hers of her own right. 

b. Of hers =belonging to her. 

1478 J. Paston in Pastox Lett, No. 812 III. 219 Aftyr the 
dyssease of a steppe modyr of hyrs. 1482 Monk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 70 A..neybur of herys[Arvinted herns]. 1483 CaAxTon 
Gold. Leg. 321 b/2 This lady..buryed them secretely in 
a felde of heerys. ¢ 1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 293 (1810) 
goz These her eleemosinary acts of hers are almost vanished. 
Mod. She mentioned the matter to a friend of hers. 

+c. Formerly used for the first of two posses- 
sives followed by a substantive, as hers and my 


Sather, now her father and mine. 

1611 SHaxs. Cymbd. v. v. 186 Hers and mine Adultery. 
1707 in Lond. Gaz. No.4356/2 Her Majesty. .is very sensible 
of their Zeal for Her's and the Publick Service. 

+ Hers, joss. pron.2 Obs. Also 4 heoris, 4-5 
heres, heris, [Formed in same way as prec. 
on Her ‘their’; supplanted by Tuetrs before 
1500, A southern equivalent was Hern?. The 
earlier form was here, hire, etc.] = THEIRS. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 2507 (Trin.) Pei helde heres [v.7~. pairs, 
paires] was pe lond, For bei hadde be ouer hond. Jézd, 
22578 And po to hores [v.y, heris] vche a burne. ¢ 1380 
Wycuir Wks, (1880) 300 Pore men..pat hauen greet neede 
for hem & heoris. ¢1380 Aztecrist in Todd Three Treat. 
Wyclif (1851) 133 Crist forsoke his wille ; pei seken hers be 
it rizt or wronge. c1449 Pecock Rep~. 397 If Y..consente 
not for me and my Successours in my name and heris for to 
fulfille [etc.]. 

Hers(e, Sc. forms of Hoarse, 

Hersale, obs. var. of Hirszt, flock. 

+ Hersall. Obs. nonce-wd. A Spenserian short- 
ening of RefearsaL, Cf. HERsIne. 

1590 SPENSER /, Q. ut, xi. 18 With this sad hersall of his 
heavy stresse The warlike Damzell was empassiond sore. 

Herschel (has3fél). Astron. A name proposed 
(and to some extent used) for the planet now 
called Uranus, after its discoverer, Sir William 
Herschel in 1781. 

1819 Pantologia, Herschel, the name by which several 
astronomers call the primary planet discovered by Dr. Her- 
schell in March 1781. 1878 Newcoms Pof. Astron. 355 
Herschel proposed to call the new planet Georgium Sidus 
--Lalande thought the most appropriate name of the planet 
was that of its discoverer, and therefore proposed to call it 
Herschel. 4 z 

Herschelian (horfe'liin), a. (sd.) [f. proper 
name /ferschel + -IAN.] 

Of or pertaining to the astronomer Sir William 
Herschel (1738-1822), or his son Sir John Her- 
schel (1792-1871). HHerschelian (telescope), a form 
of reflecting telescope having a concave mirror 
slightly inclined to the axis. Herschelian rays, the 
ultra-red heat rays of the spectrum, the existence 
of which was first proved by Sir W. Herschel. 

1792 Phil, Trans. UXXXI1I. 310, I looked at the planet 
with an Herschellean four and seven-feet reflector. 1837 
Gorinc & Prircuarp AZicrogr. 155 The Newtonian and 
Herschelian telescopes having very small angles of aperture, 
will admit of concave metals with spherical figures. 1838 
Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 1. 58 A seven feet Herschelian, 

So Hersche‘lic a.=prec. 

1874 Fiske Cosmic Philos. i. 1.19 Beyond the red.. lie 
the so-called Herschellic rays, of least refrangibility, 

Herschelite (hs-xfélsit). Min. [Named 1825 
after Sir John Herschel: see -1rm.] A hydrous 
silicate of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, now 
considered a variety of chabazite. 

1825 T. Tuomson Ann. Philos. Ser. u. X. 262 Dr. Wollas- 
ton .. has examined chemically a small quantity of Her- 
schelite. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 437 Herschelite .. 
accompanies phillipsite in a lava at Aci Castello. 

Herse (hais), sd. Also 5 hierche, 6 hersse,6-7 
hearse. [a. F. herse (12th c, in Littré) harrow:— 
L. hirpex, hirpic-em, large rake used as a harrow. 
The same word which, in a different group of senses, 
has now the form Huzarsz.] 

+1. A harrow, for agricultural use. Also b. A 
harrow used for a cheval-de-frise, and laid in the 
way or in breaches with the points upward to ob- 
struct the enemy. Ods. 

(454 in Rogers Agric. & Prices III. 555/1, 2 new herciz 
sive canill @ /8.] 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xin. xv, He 
kembyd his heer wt an hierche in stede of a combe. 1727- 
4x CuHampers Cycl, Herse is also a harrow, which the 
besieged, for want of chevaux de frise, lay either in the 
way, or in breaches, with the points up, to incommode the 
march as well of the horse, as the infantry, 

ce. A portcullis grated and spiked. /Zés¢. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Herse, in Fortification, is a 
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Lattice in the form of a Harrow, and beset with many Iron 
Spikes. It is usually hung..that the herse may fall, and 
stop up the Passage..or other Entrance of a Fortress. 1841 
A rchzxologia XX1X. 62 The. .absence of the Herse is very 
unusual, and can only be explained, under the supposition 
that there was one at the porch of entrance, now fallen. 

d. Her. A charge representing a portcullis or a 


harrow. 

1525 Lp. Berners Fvozss. II. clxxi. [clxvii.] sor The 
deuyse in y® Standerde was a Herse golde, standyng on 
a bed goules, 

+2. AZil. A form of battle array. Cf. Harrow 
5b.1 3. Obs. 

The actual arrangement is much controverted. 

1523 Lp. Berners oss. I. cxxx. 156 The archers. .stode 
in maner of a herse, and the men of armes in the botome of 
the batayle. /é7d, clx. 195 Men of armes afote and archers 
afore them, in maner of a herse. 188x Stywarp Mart. 
Discipl, 1. 92 To place the like number in an hearse or 
square Battaile. /dzd. 93 Sometime by reason of the 
ground it is necessarie to bring such a number into an 
hearse or twofolde battaile which maie be more auailable 
then the quadrant battaile. 1590 Sir J. Smytu Disc. conc. 
Weapons 30-33. 1635 BarrirFe MM7z/. Discip. xciv. (1643) 
300 The Hearse Battell .. is when the depth doth manifold 
exceed the length, thrice at the least. 1884 R. F. Burton 
Bk. of the Sword 245 ‘The Phalanx or oblong herse was 
irresistible during the compact advance. 1897 Eng. Hist. 
Rev. July 432, etc. 5 

3. A frame on which skins are dried: see quot. 

1875 Ure’s Dict. Arts III. 513 They [skins] must be 
set to dry in such a way as to prevent their puckering, and 
to render them easily worked. The small manufacturers 
make use of hoops for this purpose, but the greater employ 
a herse, or stout wooden frame. : 

Hence Hersed a., drawn up in the military form- 


ation called a herse. 
1795 SouTHEY Yoax of Arc. 88 From his hersed bowmen 
how the arrows flew Thick as the snow-flakes. 


+Herse, v. Ols. rare. [f. OE. type *hersian, 
telated to herian Hery, as HAtse wz.! is to 
Ham v.2] ¢rans. To glorify or extol. 


@ 1400-50 Alexander 2200 Mast hi3e 3e ere hersid & herid 
of 3oure strenthe. za. 2498 Pe hizere I here him enhansed 


& hersude his name. 
Herself (hasse'lf), pron. [OE. hire self, selfre, 
Self was 


f. here HER, dat.-acc. pers. pron. + SELF. 
in OE. an adj. which could be inflected in concord 
with any case of the pronoun; e.g. 2éo self, hire 
selfre, hie selfe; the dative form is the source of 
the modern use. Fer the history of the construc- 
tions see SELF. } 

I. Emphatic use. = Very her, very she, that very 
woman, etc. =L. zfsa. 

1. As dative and (later) general objective. 

c1200 7rin, Coll. Hom. 219 [Ysaie] nemnede hire cun to 
more and hire sufl]f to gerde. a1400-50 Alexander 347 
Pan suld he say to hire-selfe sadly pire wordis. 1559 W. 
CunnincHam Cosmogr. Glasse 1 Men did more earnestly .. 
seke Vertu for hir selfe. JZod. She was told that it was 
meant for herself, ” . eee 

2. Standing in apposition with the nominative 
pronoun, or with a sb. in nominative or objective. 

¢ 1175 Lamb. Hom. 157 Heo werd hire solf waschen of hire 
fule sunnen. xg91 SHaks, Zwo Gent. v. iv. 98 And Iulia 
her selfe did giue it me. 1697 DrypEen Virg. Georg. m1. 60 
Envy her self at last..Shall give her Hands. 1762 Gotpsm. 
Cit, W. xviii. P 10 He .. went in pursuit of Hansi herself. 
1838 THIRLWALL Greece V. 43 Sparta herself forming the 
first. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. vi. (1875) 78 The Saracen 
wasted the Mediterranean coasts, and sacked Rome herself. 
Mod. X heard it from a lady who herself was present. 

3. Taking the place of the nominative pronoun. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 10822 (Gott.) Of pat ellde hir self was in 
[Cott. pat sco was in]. @ 1400-50 Alexander 266 Sone as 
hire selfe it sawe. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 4642 Hir seluyn is 
wrothe, And has wroght vs bis wedur. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. 77, 
1. i. 8r The iealous ore-worne Widdow, and her selfe..Are 
mighty Gossips. 1808 T. JerrErson W77t. (1830) IV. 112 
A determination .. that herself and her allies will demand 
from Great Britain no renunciation of her maritime prin- 
ciples, 1814 Byron Lara u. xxv, Herself would..seat her 
down upon some linden's root. 

b. Used alone in predicate after be, become, etc., 
and in adverbial extensions = by herself. Zo be 
herself; to be in her normal condition of mind 
and body, to be in full possession of her faculties : 


see SELF. 

c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 453 Oure lady wente here seluyn 
alone. c¢1430 Syr 7ryam. 408 There sche travaylyd of a 
chylde, Hyrselfe allone, withowtyn moo, 1636 MassINcEr 
Gt. Dk. Flor. ww. ii, Being herself, then, She must exceed 
his praise. @1700 DrypeENn (J.), The more she looks, the more 
her fears increase At nearer sight; and she’s herself the less, 

e. By Welsh or Gaelic speakers (or in ridi- 
cule of their speech) herself, her own self (her 
natin sel’) is used in the same way as Her #ers. 
pron. 2b. 

¢1707 in Scot. Antig. (1898) XII. 105 Her nane sell does 
not well farstand tese Nice Points. 1814 Scorr Wav. xxix, 
It was either ta muckle Sunday hersell, or ta little govern- 
ment Sunday. 1828 [see Her Jers. pron, 2 b]. 

IT. Reflexive use. =L. sibz, se; Ger. sich. 

4. Dative, and objective with preposition. 

971 Blick. Hom. 5 Heo hefde hire sylfre zeworht bat 
meeste wite. cx1230 Hali Meid. 5 Ha naued nawt freo of 
hire seluen, a@1300 Cursor M.19790 Bi hir self sco satt vp- 
right. 1490 Caxton Zxeydos xvii. 67 As a woman disperate 
and from herselfe. 53x TinDALE Lg.1 Yohn (1537) 7 The 
scripture abydeth pure in herselfe. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2581/4 Much inclined to talk to her self. 1864 TENNYSON 
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Aylmer's F. 304 Made her .. Swerve from her duty to her- 
selfandus. — - 

5. Accusative or direct object. 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1. pr. i. 2 (Camb. MS.) She con- 
streynede and shronk hyr seluen. 1390 Gower Cov/. II. 30 
She about her white swere It did, and henge hir selven 
there. 1490 Caxton Lxeydos xvi. 62 She hath habandonned 
hersilfe..to receyue the false eneas. 1513 DouGias ners 
1v. Prol. 256 Syne for disdene alace! her selfin slew. 1598 
GRENEWEY Tacitus’ Ann. 1. xiv. (1622) 27 He had been 
taken by the enemy, if the first legion had not opposed her 
selfe. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 
III. 216 She supported herself .. with a greatness of soul 
altogether incredible. 1864 TENNyson Aylmer's ’. 303 You 
have..Perplext her, made her half forget herself. 

IIT. From the 14th c. probably, as in the 
corresponding zs se/f, there has been a tendency 
to treat Aer as the possessive pronoun, and se/f as 
sb., whence such expressions as her very self, her 
own self, her good, dear, sweet self, and the like. 
See MyYsELr, SELF. 

(The formal identity of key personal pron. and “er posses- 
sive (cf. c1200 in 1) conceals the difference which is manifest 
in the parallel Azmself, his very sel/.) 

Hership (hasfip). Sc. arch. or Hist. Forms: 
4-7 heir-, 5-6 her-, 6 hir-, hayr-, hear- (heirst-), 
heiri-, herry-, 6-7 hair-, -schip(e, -schyp(e, 
(-scheip), 6- hership. [f. HERE army, host, or 
stem of OE. hergan, ON. herja, to HARRY + -SHIP: 
cf. ON. herskap-r ‘warfare, harrying,’ which may 
be the actual source. ] 

1. Harrying, pillage, plundering, devastation; a 
warlike incursion, or foray ; harrying of cattle. 

1375 BarBour Bruce 1x. 208 [The king] heryit thame on sic 
maneir, That. .neir fifty 3heir, Men menyt the heirschip of 
bouchane. ¢1470 Henry Wadlace vit. 942 On Inglismen 
full gret herschipe thai maid. 1549 Comd. Scot. i. 23 Maist 
extreme violent spul3ee ande hairschip of ther mouabil gudis. 
1572 Compl. Inhab. Elsdon in Northumb., Gloss. s.v. Har, 
Night reffes and hearships by the thiefes of Easte and West 
Tividall. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stat. Robt. 1/1, 60 ‘The 
paine of slavchter, reif, destructions and heirshippis .. It is 
statute that na man vse any .. heirschippis, birning, Reif, 
slauchter, in time to come. 1814 Scorr Wav. xv, The com- 
mitting of divers thefts, reifs, and herships, upon the honest 
men of the Low Country. 1818 — H/rt. Afid/. xiii. note, 
Her'ship, a Scottish word which may be said to be now 
obsolete; because, fortunately, the practice of ‘plundering 
by armed force’, which is its meaning, does not require to 
be commonly spoken of, 

2. A harried condition; hence, ruin, distress, 
famine, caused by robbery with violence or the like. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. xt. xi. (Jam.), The landwart 
pepyll be thir waris war brocht to sic pouerte and heirschip, 
that thair land was left vnsawin and vnlabourit. 1556 LAUDER 
Tractate 109 Bryngand thame to pouertie, To hounger, 
hirscheip, and rewyne. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj, Stat. Will. 
8 Trubland Gods people with skarsnes, povertie, and outer - 
hairschip. F i 

3. Booty, plunder ; esp. cattle forcibly driven off. 

1535 STEWART Cron, Scot. (1858) I. 117 All the heirschip, 
tane wes of befoir, To euerilk steid tha gart agane restoir. 
1768 Ross Helenore 46 (Jam.) The track at last he found, 
Of the ca’d hership on the mossy ground. 

| Hersillon. Ods. [F. hersillon, f. herse.] 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techu., Hersilion, in Fortification, 
is a Plank stuck with Iron Spikes, for the same use as the 
Herse. 1706 Puituips (ed. Kersey), erszl/on, a Plank Ten 
or ‘Twelve Foot long stuck full of Nails, with the points up. 

Hersing. Ods., shortened f. REHEARSING. 

c1420 Anturs of Arth. li, With-outun any hersing [other 
MSS. more lettynge], There di3te was thayre sa3tenyng. 

+ Hersoun, v. Obs. rare. [app. for hersen, ex- 
tended form of Herrsr w.: cf. also, HALSEN v, 
similarly formed.] ¢vans. To glorify, do honour to. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 1600 Bowes hym downe .. And her- 
souns pat haly name pat he byheld written. 

Hersute, obs. form of Hirsutr. 

Hertce, obs. ff. Harr, Heart, Hurt. 

Hert, obs. f. a7z, inflection of Br v. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20219 Sun pou hert [v. ~. ert] of heuen 
ing. 

Herte-bren, obs. form of HEARTBURN. 

+ Herten, a. Ods. [f. ME. ert, Hart + -En 4] 
Made of the skin of a hart. 

13.. Horn Childe xxix. in Ritson Met». Rom. (1802) III. 
293 Therwith herten gloves to, Swiche was the maner tho, 


Hertfordshire (hautfgidfor). Formerly 
Hart-. [Name of an Eng. county.] In phrase 
Llerlfordshire kindness: see quots. 

ax66r FuLLter Worthies (1811) I. 427 ‘ Hartfordshire 
kindness.’ ‘This is generally taken in a good and grateful 
sense, for the mutual return of favours received. @ 1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hartfordshire-kindness, Drinking 
to the same Man again. 1738 Swirr Pol. Convers. il. 
Lord Sm. Tom, st service to you. ev. My Lord, this 
moment I did myself the honour to drink to your Lordship. 
Lord Sm. Why, then, that's Hertfordshire kindness, 1787 
Grose Prov. Gloss., Hartfordshire kindness. ‘That is, any 
one drinking back to his right-hand man; i.e, the person 
who immediately before drank to him. 

Herth(e, obs. ff. Hzarru, Earta. Hertpeny, 
-ston, obs. ff. HEARTH-PENNY, -STONE. Herto- 
3eines, in opposition to this: see HurRE adv. 16. 
Herust, heruest, -vist, obs. ff. Harvest. 

Her-ward, originally ¢o her-zard, towards her : 
see -WARD. 

€1477 Caxton ¥asonx 113 b, ‘To redresse Jason and Argos 
to herward. 1580 Sipnry A7cadia (1622) 68 But the Lion.. 


HERY. 


bent his race to her-ward. 162x Lapy M. Wrotu Urania 
xo8 Amphilanthus .. was then looking from her-ward, care- 
lesse of her, 


+ Hery, v. Obs. Forms: a, 1 herian, herian, 
hergan, 2-4 herien, 3 herien, heryhe, 3-5 
herye, 4 herize, (heyre), 4-6 herie, herry, 4-7 
hery. 8. {1 herep, herede], 3 heren, huren, 
heoren, 4 here. [OE. hervian, herian:—WGer. 
*harjan, *herjan, Goth. hazjan to praise, glorify, 
extol: cf. OHG. harén, OS. harén to cry, shout. 
In OE., herian (herzan, herizgan) was conjugated, 
pres. herie (herige, herze), herest, hered, heriad, 
pa. herede, pa. pple. hered; thence in ME. arose 
two types, hery, hertest, herieh, heriede, etc., and 
here, herest, herep, herede, etc.; the latter coin- 
cided in form to some extent with Har, with 
which it was app. sometimes confused: see the 
quots. from Layamon, 


trans. To praise, glorify, exalt, honour, worship. 

a. ¢€9735 Cedmon's Hymn 1 in O. E. Texts 149 Nu 
scylun hergan hefaenricaes uard [later vers. in Bzda’s 
Hist, 1v. xxv, Nu sculon herizean heofonrices weard]. 
e825 Vesp. Psalter cl. 2 Hergad hine in mzhtum his. 
¢ 893 K. ALFRED O7os, ut. vii. § 8 Ic nat..for hwy ze ba tida 
swelcra broca swa wel hergead. c 1000 ASLFric Howz. 11, 560 
Ne hera $u neenne man on his life. ¢1173 Lamb. Hom. 97 
Disses deizes hehnesse is to heriane. cxz05 Lay. 6234 
We wulled pine men beon pine mon-scipe herien. @ 1300 
£. EF, Psalter cx\vii. 12 Heryhe bou pi God. 1382 Wyc.ir 

Wisd. xi. 16 Summe errende herieden [1388 worschipiden] 
doumbe edderes. ¢1386 Cuaucer Clerk's T. 560 God they 
thanke and herye. 1388 Wycuir Ps, cxlviii. 3 Sunne and 
moone, herie 3e hym; alle sterris and li3t, herie 3e hym. 
1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3130 Nowe honoures it king 
and prince & heries the gloriouse name. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal. Nov. 10 Nor Pan to herye, nor with love to 
playe. 1590 — /. Q. u. xii. 13 For Apolloes temple highly 
herried. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiv. (1748) 364 And 
Thanet..even to this age doth hery Her Mildred. 

B. c897 K. Airrev Greg. Past. x\viii. 373 Det Szt..mon 
hered. 971 Llick. Hom. 13 Heo Drihten herede. 1175 
Lamb. Hom. 5 Pus ha hine hereden. c1200 Trix. Coll, 
font. 167 He herede him ouer alle men. c12z05 Lay. 2389 
He wolde .. his godd hure [¢1275 herie]. did. 13900 pa 
we .. heored heom mid mihte. /é¢d. 16281 God ich wulle 
heeren [c 1275 herie], c1z50 Wynn in Trin. Coll. Hom. 
258 Iherd 3ebeo pin holinome. 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 1634 
a lorde forto here. cx1g400 S¢. Alextus (Trin.) 250 He 

erede god, and made him glad. 

Hence ++ He'ried (hered) A//. a., praised, glori- 
fied, exalted. Also + He'ryer (OE. herzere), wor- 
shipper. + He‘ryful a., praiseworthy. 

a950 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 124 Pztte .. Sv habbe 
hergeras [Zandatores]. ¢1380 Wycuir Servz. Sel. Wks. II. 
94 If ony be heriere of God hem he heereb. 1382 — 2 Kings 
x. 19 That he distruye alle the heryeris [1388 worschipers] 
of Baal. 1382 — Dax. iii. 25 Blessid art thou, Lord God 
of our fadris, and heryful [1388 worthi to be heried] or 
worthi to bepreyside. a@ 1400-50 Alexander 1637 Pe hered 
haly name. 1583 SranynHursT Zxezs u. (Arb.) 54 With 
Gods herried order kendled. 

Hery, obs. form of Errtr. 

Herycano, obs. form of Hurricane, 

+ Hevrying, v/. sb. Ods. Forms: a. 1 herung, 
-ing, 2-unge, -inge. 8. 2 herizinge, 3 heriung, 
3-4 heriing, 4 herying(e, -yng, 4-5 heriyng(e, 5 
hereynge. [OE. herung, hering, f. herian Hury v. 
+ -Inc1.] Praising, praise; glorification, With 
a (and Z/.) A song of praise. 

a. < 897 K. Etrrep Gregory's Past. lvi. 435 On Szxre 
heringe das eadgan weres. c 1000 /Etrric Hom. I. 60 For 
manna herunge. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 5 Biuoren him 
sungun pisne lofsong heliliche to heringe. 

B. cx1175 Lamb. Hom. 5 Him to luue and herizinge. 
a@i1225 Ancr. R. 148 A windes puf of wordes hereword ; of 
monnes heriunge. 1382 Wycuir Jatt. xxvi. 30 An ympne, 
or heriynge, seid, thei wenten out in to the mount of Olyuete. 
c1420 Chron. Vilod. st.617 To monnes hele and his héreynge. 

Herytes, Ods.: see HERITRESS. 

Herywater, var. Harry-water, Obs, 

Hes, Zers. pron. her, them: see HIsE. 

Hes, var. Es Ods., carrion; north. f. has (see 
Have v.); obs. f. zs (see BE v.). 

¢1300 Cursor M, 19422 (Edin.) ‘Quepir hes pis .. sobe 
oir nan.’ : F ‘ 

Hesitance (he‘zitans). [f. L. hesctdntia (see 
next and -ANCE).] Hesitation. 

1601 Br, W. Bartow Defence 44 Yet there may be, in faith, 
.. haesitance and wavering. 1836 H. Rocrers ¥ Howe iii. 
(1863) 55, I know not how any could preach consistently, 
and without hesitance and regret. 1849 D. G. MircuEeLv 
Bath Summ. (1852) 167. At 3 

Hesitancy (he-zitansi). Also 7 hes-. [ad.L. 
hesitantia stammering, f. pres. ppl. of Aeesztare to 
Hesiravte: see -ancy.] The quality or condition 
of hesitating ; indecision, vacillation ; an instance 
of this. 

1617 J. HALES Serwz.1 It brought..a preservation against 
all doubt and hesitancy. 1656 Heyuin Surv. Prauce 155 
Without the least demure or haesitancie. 1768-74 TuCcKER 
Lt, Nat. (1852) 1. 69 Such hesitancies as these are weeds of 
the richest soils. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton P. Carew I. xii. 
219 That perpetual hesitancy which belongs to people whose 
intelligence and temperament are at variance. 

Hesitant (he-zitant), az. [ad. L. hesttant-em, 
pres. pple. of Awszédre to Hustrate, Cf. F. hész- 
tant.) Hesitating; irresolute, undecided; stam- 
mering. 
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1647 Trapp Comment. 2 Cor. v. 6 Not haesitant, or halting, 
as Hadrian the Emperour was, 1651 BAxTer nf. Bafi. 278 
Are you not here hesitant also? 1683 Kennett tr. Evasw. 
on Folly (£709) 16 The delivery of Achilles was rough, harsh, 
and hesitant. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan Mystics (1860) I. m1. 1. 
52 The hesitant and conflicting conjectures of Philo. 

He'sitantly, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly 2.] Ina hesi- 
tant manner; hesitatingly. 

1660 Boyte New Exp. Phys. Mech. Pref. 4 Rather doubt- 
fully, or hesitantly, then resolvedly. 1688 — /ral Causes 
Nat. Things ii. 78 We may rationally believe more, and 
speak less hesitantly. 1883 Harfer’s Mag. Nov. 953/1 He 
added, hesitantly: ‘I’m afraid it bodes no good.’ 

Hesitate (he-zitcit), v. [f. L. Aesttat-, ppl. 
stem of Awxsttdre to stick fast, stammer in speech, 
be undecided, freq. of herére (pa. pple. havs-um) to 
stick, adhere, hold fast. Cf. F. Aészter.] 

1. zxtr. To hold back in doubt or indecision; to 
show, or speak with, indecision; to find difficulty 
in deciding ; to scruple. 

1623 Cockeram, //esitate, to doubt. 1709 Suartesr. 
Moralist i. i. in Charac. (1711) Il. 237 It must needs 
become a Sceptick above all Men to hesitate in Matters of 
Exchange. 1771 Gotpsm. Hist. Eng. 11. 343 The citizens 
of London hesitated on the demand. 1839 THirLwaLt Greece 
VI. 149. 1848 Ruskin Mod. Paint, 11. 1. u. iii. 179 note, 
He may pause, but he must not hesitate. 

b. with zzfiz. or clause. (Rarely with vd/. sd.) 

1755 WARBURTON Se7vz. xviii. Wks. 1811 X. 3 [They] could 
never hesitate a moment to conclude [etc.]. 176z EArt 
Harcourt in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1V. 440 There was 
no room to hesitate one moment whether I was to accept 
such a..distinction, 1763 Scrarron /udostaz iii. (1770) 69 
Admiral Watson, apprehensive he might be reflected on .. 
hesitated signing. 1802 Mitne in Zed. Frnd. (1804) XII. 
452, I have..never hesitated to inoculate every person that 
has been brought to me. | 

+e. To be uncertain, be in doubt that. Obs. 

1807 T. THomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 193 It was no longer 
possible to hesitate that this acid was composed of carbon 
and oxygen. 

2. To stammer or falter in speech. 

1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), To Hesitate, to stammer or 
falter, to hum and haw. M 

3. trans. To express or say with hesitation. 

1735 Pore Prol, Sat. 204 Willing to wound, and yet afraid 
to strike, Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. 1794 
Gopwin Cad. Williams i. 6, hesitated a confused and irreso- 
lute answer. 1827 Scott Nafoleon xxxviii, He humbly 
hesitated, that he could not safely honour it [a bill]. 1886 
Lowe tt Orat, Harvard 8 Nov. Wks. 1890 VI. 160, I choose 
rather to hesitate my opinion than to assert it roundly. 


He'sitater. Also -tor. [f. prec. + -zRr1; 
the form in -or follows L. analogies.] One who 
hesitates, wavers, or is irresolute; a waverer. 

1852 Lytron My Novel xu, xxv, ‘ Hear, hear’, from the 


hundred and fifty hesitators. 188x Q. Rev. July 8 Con- 
science made him not a coward but a hesitater. 


Hesitating (he-ziteitin), Af/. a. [f. HesrratrE 
v.+-ING*.] ‘That hesitates: see the verb. 

1622 Bacon Hen, VII, Wks. 1825 III. 494 In speech he 
was slow, and in some measure hesitating. 1712 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5001/3 Somewhat hesitating in his speech. 1849 
Macautay Hist, Eng. vii. I1. 208 After this .. James made 
his first hesitating and ungracious advances towards the 
Puritans. 1897 Cavalry Tactics xiv. 80 The bolder the 
better; hesitating cavalry are defeated cayalry. 

Hence He'sitatingly adv.,in a hesitating manner; 
He‘sitatingness, hesitating manner or quality. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. IV. 194 ‘ Nothing 
serious is the matter, upon my honour’, answered he, hesi- 
tatingly. 1890 Spectator 25 Jan., The hesitatingness of the 
one European, and the decisiveness of the other. ~ 

Hesitation (hezité-fon). Also 7-8 hees-. [ad. 
L. hesitation-em, n. of action f. hesztare to HEsI- 
mate. Cf, F. hésztatéon (¢ 1400 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of hesitating; a pausing or de- 
laying in deciding or acting, due to irresolution ; 
the condition of doubt in relation to action. 

1622 Bacon Hen. V/I, Wks. 1825 III. 297 He did sadly 
and constantly, without hesitation or varying. .stand to that 
he had said. 1683 Kennett tr. Zrasm. on Folly go With- 
out the least demur or haesitation. 1759 Rosertson fist. 
Scot. I. v. 378 She rejected it without hesitation. 1875 
Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 33 We have no hesitation in deter- 
mining what is right and wrong. 

b. with A/. An instance of this. 

1695 Woopwarp Wat. Hist. Earth Pref., The Difficulties 
and Hesitations of every one. . 

2. Embarrassed halting in utterance ; stammering. 

1709 STEELE 7atler No. 5 P 2, I heard him send his Man 
of an Errand Yesterday without any Manner of Hesitation. 
1720 Swirt Wks. (1778) X. 15 Many clergymen .. write in 
so diminutive a manner. .that they are hardly able to go on 
without perpetual hesitations or extemporary expletives, 

+ Hesita‘tious, @. Olds. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Characterized by hesitation. 

1657 Eart Mono. tr. Paruta’s Polit. Disc. 194 If a power- 
ful and vain-glorious Prince .. would make use of haesita- 
tious counsels, [etc.]. , 

Hesitative (hevzite'tiv), a [f L. Aesitat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of hesitdre to HESITATE: see -IVE.] 
Shewing, or given to, hesitation. 

1795 Montford Castle II. 150 He stood hesitative and con- 
fused. 1865 CARLYLE Fred. Gt. xvul. xiv. VIII.86 For four 
days more, he hung about the place, minatory, hesitative ; 
but attempted nothing feasible. 1882 Moztrey Remin. Oriel 
I. 152 His hesitative manner of speaking. 

Hence He'sitatively adv.,in a hesitating manner. 

188x R, A. Kine Love the Debt xix, ‘I think I'd try giving 








HESPERID-. 


her notice again, first’, hesitatively suggested his feeble 
fellow-bachelor. 

Hesitatory (he:zite'tori), a. 
-ORY.] = Husirartive. 

@1734 Nortu Zvam. (1740) 596 Being. .cautelous, and not 
soon determined, but hesitatory at unusual Occurrences in 
his Office. 1849 Cartyte Reminisc. Irish Yourn. 2 July 
(1882) 31 Voice thin, creaky, querulous-hesitatory. 

+ Hesitude. Obs. rare—°. In 7 hees-. [f. 
L. hes-, ppl. stem of hxrére to stick +-TUDE.] 

1623 CockErAM 01, Doubtfulnes, /zsitude. 

Hesp, Sc. and north. form of Hasp sé, 

1824 Scorr Redgauntlet Let. xi, A tangled hesp to wind. 

Hespe, obs. form of Asp!. 

c1425 Wr.-Wiilcker 646/36 Hee tremulus, a hespetre. 

Hesper (he'spor). foet. [ad. L. Husprr-vs, 
q.v.] The evening star; = Hesperus. 

1623 CockERAM, /Yesfer, the euening starre. 1656 STANLEY 
Hist. Philos. v. (1701) 178/1 A Phospher ’mongst the Living, 
late wert thou, But Shin’st among the Dead a Hesper now. 
1761 Beattie Pastoral x. 124 Lo beamy Hesper gilds the 
western sky. 1850 Tennyson /7 Jem. cxxi, Sad Hesper 
o’er the buried sun And ready, thou, to die with him, 

Hesper-, stem of Hxsprrus, used in the same 
sense as HESPERID-, as the radical part of several 
chemical terms, as Hespe’ric, Hespere’tic, Hes- 
peri‘nic, Hesperi'sic adjs., denominating acids, 
Hespere'‘tin, -e*tol: see quots. 

1881 Watts Dict. Chem. VIII. 1029 Hesferetic acid, 
CioH1904, is likewise formed by the action of alkalis on 
hesperidin. Jézd, 1028 Hesferidin is a glucoside, and 
is resolved by dilute acids into glucose and hesperetin 
CigHi4O¢. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hesperetol Cs Hig O2, a 
yellowish oil that stiffens tn a crystalline manner, obtained 
by the dry distillation of lime hesperetinate. /éid., Hes- 
perinic acid, Cg H6 O3, .. obtained by the action of nitric 
acid on Hesperidene. 1889 Muir & Mortey Watts’ Dict. 
Chem. Il. 684 Hesperic acid, C22 Hog O7, an acid which 
may be extracted by alcohol from orange peel in water, a 
product of the decomposition of hesperidin. 

Hesperian (hespierian), a. and sd. [f. L. 
fesperi-us, Gr. €onépios of or situated towards the 
west, western, L. Hespert-a, Gr. “Eorepia (poetical) 
the land of the west, applied by the Greeks to 
Italy, by the Romans to Spain or regions beyond; 
f. HESPERUS the evening star: see -AN.] 

A. adj. 1, Western, of or pertaining to the land 
of the west, or where the sun sets. oct. 

a1547 Surrey 4neid iv. 463 My dear son, Whom I de- 
fraud of the Hisperian crown. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 520 
Who with Saturn old Fled over Adria to th’ Hesperian 
Fields. 1679 Establ. Test 4 This Hesperian Garden of 
England. @1708 J. Puiwies Poems (1776) 75 (Jod.) Th’ 
utmost bound Hesperian, Calpe, by Alcides fixt. 1818 SuEt- 
Ley Rev. [slam vu. xiii, The gathering waves rent the 
Hesperian gate Of mountains. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. iv. 
v. (1864) II. 285 When Ireland is described as a kind of 
Hesperian Elysium of peace and piety. 

2. Of or pertaining to the HESPERIDES. Zoez. 

1622 Massincer & DEKKER Virg. Mart, wv. iii. D.’s Wks. 
1873 IV. 73 Bury in Oblivion your fain’d Hesperian Or- 
chards. 1634 Mitton Comus 393 But Beauty like the fair 
Hesperian tree Laden with blooming gold, had need the 
guard Of dragon-watch. 1667 — P. ZL. 111. 568 Happy Iles, 
Like those Hesperian Gardens fam’d of old. 1708 J. Puixirs 
Cyder 1. 33 (Jod.) Whose breath Nurtures the orange and 
the citron groves, Hesperian fruits. 1830 Macautay AZoore's 
Byron Ess. (1887) 159 The forests shining with Hesperian 
fruit and with the plumage of gorgeous birds. : 

3. Entom. Of or pertaining to the family of 
butterflies called Hesperzde or Skippers. 

1840 Swainson & SuuckarD (Vat, Hist. [nsects 65 The 
enormous head of the Hesperian caterpillars. /déd., The 
Hesperian butterflies being the last of the Papzliones. 

B. sd. 1. An inhabitant of a western land. 

r6or Hotianp Pliny J. 148 And fiue daies sailing from it, 
appeare the desarts of the Ethyopian Hesperians. a 1812 
J. Bartow, cited in WEBSTER (1828). : 

2. A Hesperian butterfly ; a Skipper. 

Hesperic: see HiSPER-. 

Hesperid (he'spérid). [ad. L. Hesperid-es : 
see below.] One of the HzsprripEs (nymphs). 

1878 P. Ropinson fx my Ind. Gard. u,. 105 The damsels 
of the land .. stand about in a rural manner, much as did 
the Hesperids, ‘ P 

Hesperid-, Gr. éomepis- stem of ‘Eorepii-es 
Hesperides, forming technical terms of Botany and 
Chemistry, in the sense ‘of or derived from the 
orange and its congeners’: see HESPERIDES 2, 

Hence a. Zot. Hespetridate, Hesperi‘deous 
aajs., of the structure of the orange; of the orange 
kind. || Hesperi‘dium, a fruit of the structure of 
the orange, a many-celled superior indehiscent 
fruit, pulpy within and covered by a separable 
rind. b. Chem. Hespe'ridene, Hespe'ridin, 
Hespe'ridine, chemical products obtained from 
the hesperideous fruits. See also HESPER-. _ 

&. 1876 Harvey Mat, Med. (ed. 6) 696 Fruit *hesperidate, 
with a hard rind. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Hesperideous, of, 
or belonging to, or haying, an arrangement of parts, as in 
the orange. 1866 Treas. Bot. 586/1 *Hesperidium. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 539 Closely resembling 
the berry is the fruit of the various species of Citrus, some- 
times called Hesperidium, the pericarp of which consists 
of a leathery outer layer and a pithy inner layer. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. vii. § 2. 299 ‘The Hesperidium (orange, 
lemon, and lime)..is a mere variety of the berry. 

b. 1875 Watts Dict. Chem. VII. 644 *Hesperidene, the 
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[f. as prec. : see 


HESPERIDES. 


terpene of essential oil of orange-peel. 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Hesperidene, CioHig- .the oil of Seville orange. 1838 
'T. ‘Tomson Chem. Ore. Bodies 764 Of *Hesperidin. ‘Vhis 
substance was discovered by M. Lebreton, in 1828, in the 
unripe fruits of different species of orange and lemon trees. 
1882 Encycl. Brit. X1V. 438/1 In the white portion of the 

eel [of lemon] .. a bitter principle called *hesperidine has 
Been found. 


|| Hesperides (hespe'ridzz), sd. pl. [L. Hes- 
peridés, a. Gr. “Eorepides, pl. of éomepis ‘western’, 
‘a daughter of the west’ or ‘land of the sunset’, f. 
éomepos evening, the evening star: see Hesprrus.] 

1. Gr. Myth. The nymphs (variously reckoned 
as three, four, and seven), daughters of Hesperus, 
who were fabled to guard, with the aid of a watch- 
ful dragon, the garden in which golden apples 
grew in the Isles of the Blest, at the western ex- 


tremity of the earth. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Hesperides, the daughters of 
Hesperus. .They had Gardens, that bore golden fruit. 1671 
Mitton P. &, 11. 357 Nymphs of Diana’s train, . And ladies 
of the Hesperides, that seem’d Fairer than feign’d of old. 
1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. 1x. x. § 8. 307 The Hesperides 
..are four, Their names are, A5glé,—Brightness ; Erytheia, 
—Blushing ; Hestia,—the (spirit of the) Hearth ; Arethusa, 
—the Ministering. ‘ 

b. ¢ransf. (In quot. 1608 as szizg.) 

1608 Suaks. Per. 1. i. 27 Before thee stands this fair 
Hesperides, With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch’d. 
1860 C. Sancstrr Hesperus, etc. 85 Some souls are the 
Hesperides Heaven sends to guard the golden age. 

ce. Hence, the garden watched by these nymphs ; 
also, the ‘ Fortunate Islands’ or ‘Isles of the Blest’ 
(ai Maxdpwy vijcot), beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
at the western extremity of the ancient world, in 


which the garden was supposed to be situated. 

¢1sgo Greene Fy, Bacon ix, 82 The fearful dragon held 
his seat That watch’d the garden call’d Hesperides. 1634 
Sir T, Hersert 7rav. 7 Iles of Cape de Verde .. some 
thinke, these were the Hesperides, so famous for the Garden 
of golden Apples. 1826 J. Montcomery Voy. round 
World 53 The West Indies I behold, Like th’ Hesperides of 
old,—Trees of life with fruits of gold ! ; 

2. Bot. The name given by Endlicher to one of 
his classes of plants, containing the orange family 
(Aurantiacex) and some related orders. 

The name Hesferidex was given by Linnzus to one of his 
natural orders, containing the genus Citrus and some others, 
Based on an identification of the orange, citron, etc. with 
the golden apples of the mythical Hesperides. 

1857 Henrrey Bot, 211 Endlicher’s System .. Cl[ass] 51. 
Hesperides [containing] Humiriaceze, Olacinee, Auranti- 
acez, Meliaceze, and Cedrelacee, 1866 Tveas. Bot. 586/1. 

Hesperi-dian, -ean, a, Of or pertaining to the 
gardens of the Hesperides. 

18s0 Leircu tr. C. O. Miiller’s Anc. Art (ed. 2) 621 A 
Hesperidian tree enwreathed by a serpent (symbol of a 
blessedness veiled in darkness and terrors). 1885 Parer 
Marius 11. 52 Some vanished or delusive golden fleece, or 
Hesperidean fruit-trees. f 

Hesperidin, -ine, -ium: see HuspERib-. 

Hesperinic, -isic: see Husprr-. 

|| Hesperis (he'spéris). Bot. [L. hesperzs, Gr. 
éorepis of evening or the west (see HESPERIDES) ; 
also as sb. ‘the night-scented gilly-flower’.] A 
genus of cruciferous plants including the Rockets 
and Dame’s Violet. 

1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 205 May..Flowers in 
Prime, or yet lasting .. Cowslips, Hesperis, Antirrhinum 
[etc.]. 1882 Ouina Maremma 1, 115 The fragrant hesperis 
of the shore. x 

|| Hesperornis (hespérgnis). Palwont. [f. Gr. 
€omep-os western + dps bird.] The name of a 
genus of fossil birds of the western hemisphere. 

1871 O. C, Marsu Lett. 29 Nov. in Amer. Fral. Sct. & 
Art (1872) Jan. 57, I shall fully describe this unique fossil 
under the name Hesferornis regalis. 188x LuBgock in 
Nature No. 618. 406 ‘The Hesperornis, described by Marsh 
in 1872 as a carnivorous swimming ostrich; provided with 
teeth; which he considers a character inherited from some 
reptilian ancestor, 1884 G. ALLEN in Longm. Mag. Jan. 
2go Still more reptilian in some particulars is the hesperornis. 

|| Hesperus (hespérds). [L. hesperus, a. Gr. 
€amepos adj. of the evening, western; sb. the even- 
ing star.] The evening star. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. metr. v. 22 (Camb. MS.) pe eue 
sterre hesperus. c1470 Henryson Tale of Dog 28 Quhen 
Hesperus to schaw his face began. 1559 W. CuNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr. Glasse 5t The Sonne is gone to rest, and Hesperus 
do shewe in the West verie bright. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1x. 
49 The Sun was sunk, and after him the Star Of Hesperus, 
whose Office is to bring Twilight upon the Earth. 1813 
Suetiey Q. Mab 1. 259 Some shed a mild and silver beam 
Like Hesperus o’er the western sea. 

Hespine, var. form of Espynr Obs. 

Hess, Sc. f. hoase, HOARSE a. 

Hessian (he'sian), a. and sd.1 
grand duchy of Germany + -1AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Hesse in Germany. 

Hessian bellows, a kind of bellows with the fan inside 
to furnish the blast; Hessian bit, ‘a peculiar kind of 
jointed bit for bridles’ (Ogilvie); Hessian boot, a kind 
of high boot, with tassels in front at the top, first worn by 
the Hessian troops, and fashionable early in the 19th cen- 
tury; Hessian crucible (see quot. 1874); Hessian fly, 
a fly or midge (Cecidomyia destructor), of which the larva 
is very destructive to wheat; so named, because it was erro- 
neously supposed to have been carried into America by the 
Hessian troops, during the War of Independence. 


[f. Hesse, a 
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1677 Pror Oxfordsh. 250 He hath discovered also _the 
okay of the qeatian wares. 1705 Phil. Trans. XXV. 
1992 A Furnace, to which the Hessian Bellows will be very 
useful. 1787 M. Curcer in Life Jrnls. §& Corr. (1888) a 
246 Here I saw the Hessian fly, as it is called, which has 
done immense injury to wheat. 807 T. Tuomson Chev. 
(ed. 3) 11. 92 Their method of proceeding was to apply a 
violent heat to the earths, which were surrounded with 
charcoal ina Hessian crucible. 1816 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. 
(1856) 26 In 1788 an alarm was excited in this country by 
the probability ofimporting, in cargoes of wheat from North 
America, the insect known by the name of the Hessian fly. 
1833 Marryar P. Sinple i. (1863) 5 A man .. dressed in blue 
cotton-net pantaloons and Hessian boots. 1874 KnicuT 
Dict. Mech. 652/t Hessian crucibles are made of the best 
fire-clay and coarse sand .. ‘They are used in this country 
[United States] in all experiments where fluxes are needed. 
1890 Miss OrmErop /mjur. Insects (ed. 2) 79 The year 1886 
was memorable, agriculturally, for the appearance of the 
Hessian Fly as a pest of the Wheat and Barley in Great 
Britain. 7 Sir A. Wesr in 19¢/ Cent. Apr. 640 In the 
early days of Her Majesty's reign. . Hessian boots were com- 
mon: the last man to wear them was Mr. Stephenson, 
a Commissioner of Excise.. who wore them to the day of his 
death in 1858. ; 

B. sb. 1. A native of Hesse in Germany; a 
soldier of or from that country. 

1872 C. Gisson For the King xi, Everything depended on 
the whim of the dragoons and Hessians. Nae 

2. In U.S., A military or political hireling, a 
mercenary. 

From the employment of Hessian troops by the British 
government in the American War of Independence. During 
the War of Secession, it was again used in the South asaterm 
of obloquy for the Federal soldiers. 

1877 in Bartiett Dict. Amer. 

3. (hessians.) Short for Hesstan boots (see A). 

1806 Lams My. H— 1. Wks. 578 Blank Dr. to Zedkiel 
Spanish for one pair of best hessians. 1888 Daily Ted. 
x June 5/z Plain blue surtout, the buckskins and hessians. . 
of Wellington at Waterloo. : 

4. A strong coarse cloth, made of a mixture of 
hemp and jute, employed for the packing of bales 
(Dict. Needlework 1882). 


1881 Younc Every Man his own Mechanic 366 A piece of 
strong canvas or hessian should be tacked to the edges of 
the board. 1891 Zimes 28 Sept. 3/5 The demand for hes- 
sians has fallen off a little. 


Hessian (he'sian), sb.2 Math. [Named after 
Dr. Otto Hesse of Konigsberg, who showed (in 
1844) the importance of this covariant.] The 
Jacobian of the first derivatives of a function. 

1856 Caytey in Phil. Trans. CXLVI. 636 The Hessian 
is the determinant formed with the second differential co- 
efficients or derived functions of the quantic with respect to 
the several facients. 1880 R. F. Scorr Theory Determin. 
143 Jacobians and Hessians belong to that class of functions 
known as covariants. 1895 Evtiorr Algebra of Quantics 14. 

Hessite (he'ssit). Min. [Named 1843, after 
G. H. Hess, of St. Petersburg: see -1TE.] Telluride 
of silver, occurring in grey, sectile masses. 

1849 J. Nico. Man. Min. 477 Hessite .. occurs massive 
and granular, 1868 Dana zm. (ed. 5) 51. 

Hest (hest), 5d. arch. Forms: a. 1 hés, 2 hes, 
2-3 hes, 3 heas, 3-4 has. 8. hesn. y. 2-6 
heste, 3- hest, (3 haste, 3, 5-7 heast, 4-5 heest(e, 
5-6 heaste, 6 Sc. heist). [OE. hes fem. (inflected 
Ase) was the regular repr. of OTeut. *azt-dt-, 
abstr. sb. from haitan ‘to call upon by name’, 
OE. hdtan: see Hicur v.; thence early ME. hes 
(has), heas, hes (infl. -e), altered to heste, hest, by 
assimilation to sbs. in ME, -ze :—OE. -¢, as zshefte, 
wiste, OF. gesceayt west, from scteppan, wesan. 
The early pl. of this was Aesten. In 12th c., there 
was also a deriv. in -7, hes, inflected hesne.] 

1. Bidding, command, injunction, behest. avch. 

a. cx1o0o AiLFRic Gram, xxxiii. (Z.) 2x0 On Sisum and 
swylcum is zebed and na hes. — Gen. xxiv. 10 Be his 
hlafordes hese. a1z00 Moral Ode 292 Nout of godes bode 
ne of godes hese [v.7. hease]. did. 345 Pe narewei is godes 
hes [v.7. has]. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 3537 Purrh patt Kaseress hase, 

B. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 139 'To techen pe folke godes hesne 
to done, be lewede godes hesne for to heren. a@1175 Cott. 
Hom, 229 He 3estilde windes mid his hesne. 

y. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 9 Pa ilke ba haldet cristes heste, 
a1225 Ancr. R.8 Peos..beod Godes hesten, a1225 Leg. 
Kath. 48 [He] sende heast & bode, se wide se be lond was. 
1377 Lancu. P. Pé. B, 1. 82 Vnboxome and bolde to breke 
pe ten hestes. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 465 Teching the doc- 
trines and the heestis of men. 1609 Sir R. SuiRtey in 
‘Tart. Misc. (Malh.) I11. 93 Perform those heasts, which 
the great Persian..hath imposed upon thy integrity. 1610 
Suaks. Temp. ul. i. 43 O my Father, I haue broke your hest 
to say so. 1633 I, Apams £2, 2 Peter ii. 11 They stand 
round about the Lord .. and execute his imposed hests like 
ready servants. 1818 Scorr //rt. Midi. xv, Christian or 
heathen, you shall swear to do my hest. 1858 CaRrLyLe 
LFredk. Gt. v. vi, II. 110 Standing like a hackney-coach .. 
at the hest of a discerning public and its shilling. 

+2. Vow, promise. Cf. Brnust. Ods. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 242 Pa pe gode biheten heste and nolden 
hit ileste, ¢1330 R. BruNNE Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6453 Pis 
ys be heste [v. hete] pat y be hight. c1350 Leg. Kood 
(1871) 74 To be iand of hest pat pam was hight. c 1400 Rom, 
Rose 4477 Whanne heest and deede.. varie, They doon 
a gret contrarie. a@14z0 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 2243 
Fy ! what? alorde breke his heste or bonde? 1513 Douctas 
Eneis 11. xi. [x.] 84 Thi moderis heist on na wis nedis the 
dout. 1567 Tursery. tr. Ovid's Ep. (1576) 141 She thought it 
best To stand unto her former plighted hest. 1g99 Life Sir 
7. More in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. (1853) 11. 46 To thee sweet 
Rose, by hest is this homage more than dewe. 





HET. 
+3. Will, purpose, determination. Ods. 


(App. arising from an imperfect comprehension of sense 1.) 

x1g00-20 Dunbar Poems xxxii. 30 He .. handlit hir as he 
had hest. 1583 Sranyvuurst 42nezs 1. (Arb.) 64 In one heast 
hee stieflye remayned. — Ps, i. 2 (Arb,) 126 But in the 
sound law of the lord His mynd, or heast is resiaunt. | 1845 
Car tyLe Cromwell vu, (1871) 1V. 80 Swallowing in silence 
as his hest was. 

+ Hest, v. Obs. [f. Husr sd. Cf. Benest 2] 

1. trans. To promise. : 

14.. Cast. Love (Halliw.) 41x Tho thu to him thy hest 
hestyst [earlier M/S. hi3test], Thorgh sothe then deth to him 
thou hettyst. ¢x450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 92 Ther 
hested I, as myn hert thought, To serve my God with 
hertyly love. 

2. To bid, command. 1e 

1583 SranyHursr 4xezs iv. (Arb.) 106 He persisting too 
doo what Iuppiter heasted, Sturd not an eye. 

3. catachr, To grant (a wish). a 

1583 Stanynurst neis iv. (Arb.) 98 Thy long wish is 
hested [Lades, tota quod mente petisti). ; 

Hence He'sting vb/. sb., purpose, design. (Cf. 
Hest sd. 3.) 

1583 Stanynurst “Zncis u. (Arb.) 45 This guest ful slylye 
did offer Hym self for captiue, thearby too coompas his 
heasting. 

Hest, obs. form of Easr. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 441 In hest ynde. 

+Hestcorn. Obs. [f. Hest sd.+ Corn.] (See 
quot. 1848.) 

@ 1537 in Dugdale Monast. Ang/, (1661) II. 367/2 Quasdam 
avenas, vulgariter dictas Hestcorne, percipiendas de dominiis 
& Ecclesiis in illis partibus, quas Ministri dictee Ecclesiz, 
usque in praesens percipiunt pacifice & quiete. 1848 WHARTON 
Law Lex., Hest-corn, vowed or devoted corn. 

+Hestern, a. Obs. [ad. L. hestern-us.] Of 
yesterday, yester-. 

1577-87 Howinsuep Chron., Irel. Hv/2 (N.) Exploytes 
that were enterprised but hestern day. 1708 Morrrux 
Rabelais (1737) V.232 Those who supervis’d it noct Hestern. 

Hesternal (hesta'inal), a. [f. L. hestern-us 
(see prec.) + -AL.] Of yesterday; of yesterday’s 
standing or date. 

1649 Br. Hatt Confirm. (1651) 67 Some hesternall teachers 
that refuse and disallow of it. 1789 M. Manan tr. Persius 
Sat, iii. 106 (1795) 93 But him The hesternal Romans [Qzz- 
rites hesternt), with cover’d head, sustained, 1827 Lytton 
Petham \vii (D.), In enervating slumbers from the hesternal 
dissipation or debauch. t 

Hesthogenous (hespp'dztnas), a  Ornith. 
[Badly formed from Gr. éo@ys dress, clothing + 
-yevns born, produced +-ous.] Of birds: Hatched 
with a clothing of down; ptilopedic: opposed to 
Symnogenous. 

1850 NewMAN in Zooleget VIII. 2780 Hesthogenous Birds. 
In these, immediately the shell is broken the chick makes 
its appearance in a state of adolescence rather than infancy. 
1885 A. Newton in Zucycl. Brit. XVIII. 31 Hesthogenous 
—a word so vicious in formation as to be incapable of amend- 
ment, but intended to signify those [birds] that were hatched 
with a clothing of down. 

Hestre, var. Esrre, Ods. 

Hestunye, obs. form of AsTony v. 

c1425 Mound. St. Bartholomew's (E. E.T.S.) 21 The ser- 
uantes so yn soule he-stunyid and with grete feer affrayed. 

Hesy, obs. form of Easy. 

Hesychast (he'sikeest). Zccl. Hist. [ad. med. 
L. hésychasta, ad. eccl. Gr. hovxaorys quietist, 
hermit, f. 70vxa(ev to be still, keep quiet, f. Havxos 
still, quiet.] One of a school of quietists which 
arose among the monks of Mount Athos in the 
14th century. Also ativib. So Hesychasm (he'si- 
keez’m), the doctrine or practice of Hesychasts. 

1835 WappincTon Hist. Church (ed. 2) III. 214 These 
enthusiasts were originally called Hesychasts, or, in Latin, 
Quietists. 1874 J. H. Brunr Dict. Sects s.v., The well- 
known ‘Light Theory of Dionysius was adopted by the 
Hesychasts .. The Hesychast notion seems to have been a 
perversion of Dionysius’ spiritual perception into a sensuous 
perception. 1880 Lucycl. Brit, XI. 782 In the time of 
Justinian the word Hesychast was applied to monks in 
general simply as descriptive of the quiet and contemplative 
character of their pursuits. /déd., About the year 1337 this 
Hesychasm .. attracted the attention of the learned and 
versatile Barlaam. ' . 

Hesychastic (hesike’stik), a [ad. Gr. jov- 
xaorix-ds, f. povxacew or HovxaorThs (see prec.).] 

1. Appeasing, quieting. In ancient Greek music 
applied to a style of melody which tends to appease 
the mind. 

1694 W. Hotper Harmony (1731) 151 The First of these 
[Keys] is call’d by the Greeks Déastaltic, Dilating ; the 
Second, Systadtic, Contracting; the Last, Hesychiastic, 
Appeasing. ‘ 

. Lecl, Hest. Pertaining to the Hesychasts. 

1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 782/2 The supposed reward of 
Hesychastic contemplation. 

Het (het), 24/7. a. Now dza/. [In 1, pa. pple. 
of Hxar z. (cf. dead, led, etc.) ; in 2, app. the same 
word substituted for earlier Sc. hazt, hate:—OE. 
hat, Hor. (But, possibly, shortened from /aze.)] 

1. participle. Heated. Now dial. 

1375 Barsour Bruce iv. 113 He tuk a culter hat glowand 
That het wes in a fyre byrnand. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Petrus 693 For pai sa Increly ware hete. 1517 ‘TorKINGTON 
Pilgr. (1884) 36 The watir was hett to wassh the ffete. 1570 
Levins Manip. 86/17 Hette, calefactus. 1862 LowELt 
Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 260 Don’t you git het. 1893 
ZinckE Wherstead 261 In East Anglia, an ironing-flat, an 


HETZSRA. 


a kettle of water are not heated, but ‘het’. AZod, Sc. ‘Cauld 
kail het ower again’, 

2. adj. Hot. Sc. and north dial. 

c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Bertholomeus 35 Bundyne .. With 
het chenjeis, as fyre brynnand. 1513 Doucias 42ne7s xu. 
v. 84 Of the hevy birding sa mait and het. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 15 The hetter weir oft syis the sonner 
peis. 1597 Montcomerie Cherrie & Slae 1253 He hit the 
yron quhyle it was het. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry xx, But 
gie him ‘t het, my hearty cocks! 1814 Scorr Wav. xxx, 
I'll put this het gad down her throat. 

Het: see Hare sd.1, Heat sd. and v., H1cut. 

|| Hetzra (h7tiera), hetaira (hetaira). PI. 
hetere (-r7), hetairai (-rai). [Gr. éraipa, fem. 
of ératpos companion.] (In ancient Greece, and 
hence ¢vazsf.) A female companion or paramour, 
a mistress, a concubine ; a courtesan, harlot. 

“In Attic mostly opposed to @ lawful wife, and so with 
various shades of meaning, from @ conczbine (who might be 
a wife in all but the legal qualification of citizenship) down 
to a courtesan” (Liddell & Scott). 

1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 727 note, Finding no word in 
the dictionaries that completely answers to the greek hetzre, 
as the term courtesan .. I thought it, all things well con- 
sidered, best to employ the word hetzre as a grecian 
technical term. x18s0 Leircu tr. C. O. Miiller’s Anc. Art 
363 A present toahetaira, 1861 /2/ustr. Times 6 July 10 
Certain naughty ones, who used to be called ‘ hetzrz’, and 
are now known as ‘horsebreakers’. 1868 TENNyson Lucre- 
tius 52 Girls, Hetairai, curious in their art, Hired animalisms. 
1874 Mauarry Soc. Life Greece vii. 200 ‘There is no evidence 
of a society of cultivated hetairai at Athens in Pericles’ day. 
1885 E. Peacock in Acad. 31 Oct. 287/1 The hetairae about 
the court [of Chas. II]. 1888 LowELt Heartsease § Rue 
54 Mime and hetaera getting equal weight With him whose 
toils heroic saved the State. 

Hence Hetez‘ric a., of or belonging to heteere. 

1868 Tenple Bar Mag. Nov. 568 Faithful to the lady of 
his original choice—usually of the heteric class. 

|| Hetzerio (hitieric). Bot. Also erron, eteerio. 
[mod.L., irreg. f. Gr. Eraipos associate.] A fruit 
consisting of a collection of indehiscent carpels, 
either dry or succulent, upon a common receptacle ; 
as that of the buttercup, strawberry, raspberry, etc. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 471/2 Etvrio..such a kind of aggregate 
fruit as that of the Ranunculus or strawberry. 1870 BEent- 
LEY Gof. 308 In the Raspberry and Bramble we have a kind 
of etzrio formed of a number of little drupes, or drupels. 

Hetzrism (h/tioriz’m), hetairism (hetai- 
rizm). [a. Gr. éra:piopos, f. érarpifev to be a 
courtesan, f. éraipa HETMRA: see -ISM.] 

1. Open concubinage. 

1860 Sat. Rev. 4 Oct. 417/2 It is said that hetzrism, with 
its Phrynes and Aspasias, is so far becoming a recognised 
institution. 1865 Pall Mall G. 9 Sept. 9/2 Beginning to 
recognize the existence of hetzrism, not only as a fact, but 
as a thing to be talked about in drawing-rooms. 3 

2. Anthropol. Applied by Sir J. Lubbock to a 
supposed primitive form of the sexual relations: 
communal marriage in a tribe. 

1870 Lussock Orig. Civiliz. iii.67 The primitive condition 
of man socially was one of pure Hetairism .. or, as we may 
for convenience Call it, Communal marriage where every 
man and woman .. were .. equally married to one another. 
1876 H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. (1877) I. 662 Thought by 
several writers to imply that the primitive condition was one 
of unqualified hetairism. 

Hence Hetairist, -istic a. 

1876 Athenzume 11 Nov. 627/1. 

Hetzrocracy (hetiergkrasi), hetair-. [f. 
Gr. éraipos companion, fellow, or éraipa HETHRA 

+-ORAOY.] a. The rule of fellows (of a college). 
b. The rule of courtesans. 

1845 Moz.ey B. White Ess. 1878 II. 100 The ‘hetairocracy’ 
of Oriel Common Room stuck in his mind. 1860 Hook 
Lives Abps, I. vi. 346 The government .. had become what 
has been aptly styled an Hetaerocracy, and was in the 
hands of women, illustrious by their birth, but the licen- 
tiousness of whose lives surpasses belief, 


Hetery (hitieri). Gr. Hist. [ad. Gr. érapeia, 
-ta, companionship.] An oligarchical club in 
ancient Athens for political and judicial purposes. 

1849 Grote Greece u. li. VI. 392 These clubs, or Hetzries, 
must without doubt have played a most important part in 
the practical working of Athenian politics. Jéid. 393 note, 
Having thus organised the hetzries, and brought them into 
cooperation for his revolutionary objects, . 

+Hetch. Obs. rave—°. Also heach, heche. 
A shortened form of hetchel, HarcHen. 

1598 Frorio, Pettine,..a combe to dresse flaxe or hempe, 
called a heche, or a hatchell. 1611 /d/d. (ed. 2), Pettine,..a 
hetch or hatchell to dresse flax. 16rr Cotcr., Sevan, a 
hatchell, or heach; the yron combe whereon flax is dressed. 

Hetch(e, obs. forms of Harcu sd, and v.1 

Hetchel, early form of Harcuet sé. and v. 

+ Hetchill. Obs. by-form of Huckie: perh. 
influenced by ai/ch-hone. 

160r Hotranp Pliny Il. 313 A suffumigation made with 
the fat taken from the hetchill peece or loines. 

+Hete. Ods. [By-form of Hors, Hicut sé, 
conformed to the verbal inflexion he/e of H1cuT v.: 
cf. Benere s.] Command, promise. 

@1300 Cursor M. 6872 (Gétt.) As godd had hight him in 
his hete. did. 11897 ya haf halden him par hete [Co/t. 
haite] Par-in pai hang him be be fete. 13.. Gaw. § Gr. 
Knt. 1525 3e, pat ar so cortays & coynt of your hetes. 
€1304 P. Pl, Crede 345 Lere me to som man .. that .. halt 
Godes hetes [Royal MS. hestys]. c1420 Sir Amadas 
(Weber) 440 Weyte thou be large of pey and hete, 
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Hete: see Ear, Harz, Heat, Hieut, Hor, 
Horr. 

+ Hetefaste, adv. Obs. Also 3 heteueste, 
-feste. [app. f. OF. Aeze hatred, etc. (cf. hetelice 
violently, vehemently) + /gs¢e firmly, Fast.] Firmly, 
securely, fast. 

a@1225 Fuliana 36 Bind him hetefeste [v.7. heteueste]. 
ai225 St, Marher. to His twa honden to his .. cneon hete- 
ueste ibunden. a@zz25 Ancr. R.34 (MS. Cott.) Halded him 


hetefeste. /dzd. 378 Ure Louerd was .. ine a stonene bruh 
biclused heteueste. 


Hetelich, -like, obs. ff. Harrny, Horny advs. 

Heter-, the form of the combining elemeut 
Herero- used before vowels. 

+ Heter, hetter, a. Obs. Forms: 3-5 heter, 
hetter, hatter, 5 hatir, hetire, hetur, hattir, 
hettur, hitter, hittur. [Cf MLG. fetter; app. 
a deriv. of hatian to Hare, cf. heg/e sb, hate.] 

Rough ; fierce, violent, cruel ; severe; keen, eager. 

13.. £. E. Allit. P. C. 373 Heter hayrez pay hent pat 
asperly bited. c1380 Wycuir Sed, Wks. II. 406 Pe sunne 
mai be derkkid heter bi fumes pat shal cleer pe erbe. 
a1400-50 Alexander 520 And hent sall [he] a full hetire 
deth. Jézd. 702 Behald ouer pi hede and se my hatter 


werd. 1674-91 Ray WV.C. Words, Hetter, eager, earnest, 
ceen, 


+ Heteric (he'térik), a Ods. [f. Gr. Erep-os 
other, different + -10.] Applied by some phonetists 
to non-phonetic spelling, in which different symbols 
are used for the same sound, and different sounds ex- 
pressed by the same symbol, as in current English. 


So Heterically adv., Hetericism, Hetericist. 

1848 A. J. Evuis Plea Phonetic Spelling (ed. 2), Hetericism 
is a bar to education. 1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 418 This 
they call Phonetic spelling; the old system is branded as 
the Heteric. did. 419 Mr. Ellis is particularly severe on 
such a piece of hetericism. /d/d: 423 The hetericist still 
faithful to his allegiance. J/dzd. 424 Does Mr. Ellis intend 
that people should begin by writing one word in a thousand 
phonetically, and the rest heterically ? 

Heterize (he'térsiz), v. monce-wd. [f. Gr. 
érep-os other, different + -1zE.] trans. To make 
different; to turn into another form. Hence 
Heteriza‘tion, turning into a different form. 

1865 J. H. Stirtine Sec. Hegel 1, 126 The universe is but 
a materialisation, but an externalisation, but a heterisation 
of certain thoughts. /ézd. 128 Externalised, materialised, 
or, better, heterised thoughts (i.e.) thoughts in azother form 
or mode, 1883 R. B. Muxuaryi tr. Revan’s Phil. Dial, 
79 note, Matter is the heterization of thought. 

+Herterly, hetterly, adv. (adj) Obs. 
Forms: see HETER; also 5 haterlynge. [f. Herr 
+ -LyY2, -L¥1.] Roughly, fiercely, violently, 
cruelly, severely, sternly, keenly, eagerly. 

ai1225 Leg. Kath, 2108 Pe king .. Biheold hire heterliche, 
And bigon to preatin hire. @1225 Ancr. R. 290 Hot him 
ut hetterliche—pe fule kur dogge. ¢13853 CHaucer Z. G. W. 
638 Cleopatra, And heterly they hurtelyn al atonys. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 5826 He hit hym so hetturly on hegh on the 
shild. a@x1400-50 Alexander 5322 Hitterly on ilk side his 
heued he declines. @1461 How Gd. Wif taught hir Dau. 
28 in Hazl. £. P, P, 1,182 Mekely hym answere, and noght 
to haterlynge. 


B. adj. =HETER. rare. 
ex400 Destr. Troy 5781 Nestor.. hard hastid to helpe 
with heturly wille. 


Hetero- (hetéro), before a vowel heter-, com- 
bining form of Gr. érepos the other of two, other, 
different ; a formative of many scientific and other 
terms, often in opposition to Aomo-, sometimes to 
auto-, honwwo-, iso-, ortho-, syn-. The more im- 
portant of these, with their derivatives, will be 
found in their alphabetical places; others, of less 
importance or frequency, are entered here. He-- 
teracanth (-akenp) a Jchth. [Gr. dxav@a thorn, 
spine], having the spines of the dorsal and anal 
fins alternately broader on one side than the other ; 
opp. to homacanth. Heteracmy (-z'kmi) Jot. 
[Gr. duh point, culmination, Acmz], the ripening 
of the stamens and pistils of a flower at different 
times, including proterandry and proterogyny; opp. 
to synacmy. Weteradenic (-ade'nik) a. Azat. 
[Gr. adv gland], of glandular structure, but occur- 
ring in a part normally devoid of glands (Ogilvie, 
1882). Heterandrous (-e'ndres) a. Bot. [see 
-ANDROUS], having stamens or anthers of different 
forms (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1886). + He'terarchy, 
the rule of an alien. Heteratomic (-atg-mik) a., 
consisting of atoms of different kinds; opp. to 
homatomic. || Heterauxesis (-9ks7‘sis) Bot. [Gr. 
avénots growth], growth at unequal rates, irregular 
or unsymmetrical growth. He:terobio'graphy 
nonce-wd., biography written by another person ; 
opp. to autobiography ; so He:terobiogra'phical 
a. Heteroblastic (-ble'stik) a. Azo/. [Gr. Bda- 
ords germ], arising from cells of a different kind ; 
opp. to homoblastic. Heterobranchiate (-brz'n- 
kiét) @ Zool. [Gr. Bpayxia gills], having gills 
of diversified forms; applied in various classifi- 
cations to a division of fishes, crustacea, gastro- 
pods, etc, Heterocarpian, -ca‘rpous adjs, Lot, 
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[Gr. xaprés fruit], producing fruit of different 
kinds ; so Heteroca‘rpism (see quot.), Hetero- 
cellular (-se'li/la1) a. Biol., composed of cells of 
different kinds (as most organisms); opp. to 7so- 
cellular. Heterocephalous (-se‘falos) a. Lot. 
[Gr. xepady head], applied to a composite plant 
bearing flower-heads of different kinds, male and 
female. Heterochiral (-koivral) a. [Gr. yelp 
hand], of identical form but with lateral inversion, 
as the right and left hands; opp. to homochtral; 
hence Heterochirally adv. * Heterochre’- 
sious (erron. -cresious) @. Obs. [Gr. xpjats use], 
relating to different commodities or uses; opp. to 
homochresious. Heterochromous (-krowmas) a. 
[Gr. xp@pa colour], of different colours, as the 
florets of some Composztx, e.g, the daisy and asters. 
Heterocline (-kloin) a. Bot. [Gr. «Alyn bed: cf. 
Dictinous], having male and female flower-heads 
on separate receptacles, heterocephalous. Her- 
terocyst (-sist) Biol. [Gr. nvoris bladder, Cyst], a 
cell of exceptional structure or form found in certain 
alge and fungi. Heterodactyl (-de'ktil), -da‘c- 
tylous adjs. Zool. [Gr. ddntvdAos finger or toe], 
having the toes, or one of them, irregular or ab- 
normal, as certain families of birds (Ogilvie, 1882). 
Heterodermatous (-dd‘mmates) a. Zool. [Gr. 
dépua skin], having the skin or integument of 
different structure in different parts, as certain fishes 
and serpents; opp. to homodermatous. Hetero- 
do'gmatize v. once-wd. [see DoGMATIZE], zxdr. 
to hold or pronounce an opinion different from 
that generally held, Hetercecious (-7‘fios) a. Bot. 
[Gr. oixia house], applied to fungi which at different 
stages of development are parasitic on different 
plants; opp. to auéectous. Hetercecism (-7'siz’m), 
the condition of being hetercecious; hence He- 
tereeci'smal a. =heteracious. Heteroepy (-0wipi) 
nonce-wd. [after orthoepy], pronunciation differing 
from the standard; so Heteroepic (-o,e"pik) a., 
involving heteroepy. Heterogangliate (-gz'n- 
glict) a. Zool., having the ganglia of the nervous 
system unsymmetrically arranged, as most mol- 
luscs ; opp. to homogangliate. Heterognathous 
(-p'gnapes) a. Zool. [Gr. yvados jaw], ‘ having dif- 
ferently-shaped jaws’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hetero- 
gynal (-p'dzinal), Heterogynous (-p'dzinas) ad7s. 
Zool. [Gr. yuvn woman, female], applied to species 
of animals in which the females are of two kinds, 
perfect or fertile, and imperfect or ‘neuter’, as in 
bees, ants, etc. *} Heteroki-nesy (also -chinesie) 
Obs. [ad. Gr. Erepoxwnoia], motion caused by an 
external agent ; opp. to autokenesy. Heterolobous 
(-g'lébas) a. [Gr. AdBos lobe], having unequal lobes. 
Heteromalous (-g'malas) a. Bot. [Gr. 6padds even, 
level], applied to mosses which have the leaves or 
branches turned in different directions: opp. to 
homomalous. Heteromastigate (-me'stigct) a. 
Biol. [Gr. paoreé whip], having flagella of different 
kinds, as an infusorian: opp. to zsomastigate. 
Heteromaton (-p'matgn) sonce-wd. [after AuTO- 
MATON], a thing that is moved by something else. 
Heteronemeous (-n7/mzos), Heteronemous 
(-nzmas) adjs. Bot. [Gr. vjpa thread, filament] 
(see quots.), Heteropetalous (-pe‘talas) a. Pot., 
‘having dissimilar or unequal petals’ (Mayne 
Lxpos. Lex.). Heterophthalmy (-pfpcelmi) [Gr. 
6padAp1ds eye], the condition in which the eyes are 
different in colour or direction. Heterophyadic 
(-foijee'dik) a. Got. [late Gr. puds, pvad- shoot, 
sucker], producing two kinds of stems, one bearing 
the fructification, the other the vegetative branches, 
as in the genus Hgzzdsetum. Heteropo‘lar a. 
[Potar], having polar correspondence to some- 
thing different from itself; having dissimilar 
poles, as in the figures called Stauraxonia hetero- 
pola (Encycl. Brit. XVI. 843). Heteroproral 
(-proe'ral) a. Zool. [L. prora prow], having un- 
equal or dissimilar prorz, as a pterocymba in 
sponges; opp. to homoproral. Heteropsycholo’- 
gical a. (see quot.). Hetero'ptics sonce-zd. [see 
Optics] (see quot.). Heterorhizal (-roi:zal) a. 
Bot. (Gr. piga root], applied to the roots of crypto- 
gamous plants (see quot.), Heterosomatous 
(-so-matas) a. Zool. [Gr. cpa body], having a 
body deviating from the normal type ; said esp. of 
flat fishes, which have the two sides of the body 
asymmetrical; so He‘terosome (-sdum), a flat- 
fish; Heteroso-mous a. = heferosomatous. He- 
terosoteric (-soterik) a. [Gr. owrnpia salvation], 
telating to salvation by another. Heterosporous 
(-p’spores) a. Bot. [Gr. ordpos seed], producing two 
different kinds of spores; opp. to homosporous or 
isosporous, Heterostaural (-stj'ral) a, [Gr. 
otavpés cross], having an irregular polygon as the 
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base of the pyramid; said of a heteropolar staur- 
axonial figure; opp. to homostaural, Hetero- 
stemonous (-st7'ménas) a, Bot. [Gr. orqpwy warp, 
thread, taken in sense ‘ stamen’], ‘ having dissimi- 
lar stamens’ (Mayne Zxfos. Lex.). Heterother- 
mal (-pd'1mal) a. Biol. [Gr. Oéppos heat], having 
a temperature which varies with that of the sur- 
roundings, as plants and cold-blooded animals ; 
opp. to homeothermal or homothermous (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1886), Hetero'tonous a. [Gr. rovds tone], 
having different or unlike tones. Hence Hetero'- 
tonously adv. Heterotrichal (-g'trikal), He- 
tero'trichous adjs. Biol. [Gr. Opig, rprx- hair], 
belonging to the order Heterotricha of ciliate in- 
fusorians, in which the cilia of the oral region differ 
in size and arrangement from those of the rest of 
the body; also said of these cilia. Heterotrophy 
(-p'trofi) Bot. [Gr. -rpopia nourishment], an abnor- 
mal mode of nutrition observed by Frank in some 
plants, as those of the N.O. Cupulifere, which have 
no root-hairs, their function being discharged by a 
fungus which closely surrounds the roots. He- 
terozonal(-zdu'nal) a. Cryst., said of faces (or poles) 
of a crystallographic system which lie in different 
zones (or zone-circles) : opp. to ¢aztozonal. 

1880 GuNTHER Fishes 41 If the spines are asymmetrical, 
alternately broader on one side than on the other, the fish is 
called *heteracanth. 1870 Vature II. 482 The phenomena of 
Protandry and Protogyny forming together that of *Heter- 
acmy. a@1656 Br, HALL Serm. Christ §& Cxvsar Wks..1837 V- 
281 Next to Anarchy is *Heterarchy. 1886 Vines Physiol. 
Plants xvi. 376 Spontaneous variations in the relative rate of 
growth of opposite sides of the organ, or to express it ina 
single word. .spontaneous *heterauxesis. 1884 J. W. Hates 
Notes § Ess. Shaks. 7 We see no reason to take the words 
in any non-natural or *heterobiographical sense. 1825 Vew 
Monthly Mag. X1V. 78 That superior charm ..which auto- 
biography possesses (if we must speak Greek) over *hetero- 
biography. 1888 Sat. Rev. 20 Oct. 450/1 Heterobiography 
..a word required for the process of having your biography 
written for you by some other person without your per- 
mission, and to yourown amazement, 1888 H. Gapow in 
Nature 13 Dec. 150/2 This new cartilage is either homo- 
blastic or *heteroblastic. 1854 Mayne Z-xfos. Lex., *Hetero- 
branchiate. 188x Luspock in Proc. R. Inst. IX. 625 
*Heterocarpism, if I may term it so, or the power of pro- 
ducing two kinds of reproductive bodies. 1880 Gray Bot. 
Text-bk, Gloss., *Heterocarpous, producing more than one 
kind of fruit. 1842 Branpe Dict. Scz., etc.,*Heterocephalous. 
1879 Tuomson & Tair Wat. Phil. 1. 1. §97 The similarity of 
a right-hand and a left-hand is called *heterochiral: that of 
two right-hands, homochiral. Any object and its image in 
a plane mirror are *heterochirally similar. 1612 SruRTEVANT 
Metallica (1854) 69 *Heterocresious, are inuentions which 
produce different mechanick workes, warres and commodi- 
ties. So milning and shipping are two Heterocresious 
inuentions, because the worke of the one is meale or flower, 
and the worke of the other is carriage or transportage. 1842 
Branve Dict. Sct., etc., *Heterochromous, 1850 Hooker 
& Arnotr Brit. Flora (ed. 5) 197 When the ray is of a 
different colour from the disk, they are heterochromous (as 
in Bellis), 1880 Gray Bot. 7ext-bk. Gloss., * Heterocline, 
nearly same as Heterocephalous, on separate receptacles, 
1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 215 Thus the whole 
unite into a single curved Nostoc-filament. Individual cells, 
apparently without any definite law, become *heterocysts. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 245 It is only in the higher forms 
that a few larger cells of a different colour—termed Hetero- 
cysts—are intercalated among the otherwise similar cells of 
a filament. 1854 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Those in which the 
external toe is versatile: *heterodactylous. 1885 KincsLEy 
Stand. Nat. Hist. 1V. 369 While in the woodpeckers the 
first and fourth [toes] are directed backwards, in the 
trogons the first and second take that position; hence 
they are said to be heterodactylous. 1651 Biccs Mew 
Disp. ? 52 Physitians, who have *heterodogmatiz’d, and 
deviated from the ancient beaten path of clear reason 
and experience, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 332 In others the 
various reproductive forms are developed upon different 
hosts, for example, the zcidium-fruits of Acidium Ber- 
beridis occur only on the leaves of Berberis vulgaris, whilst 
the uredospores and the teleutospores are formed only upon 
Grasses .. Such forms as these are said to be *hetercecious 
(metcecious), to distinguish them from those. .which inhabit 
the same host throughout their whole life (autoecious). 
1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 246 Puccinia graminis 
-- Shows. .the *hetercecism which occurs also in some other 
Fungi. 1887 Atheneum 6 Aug. 184/3 De Bary discovered 
and demonstrated the wonderful fact of hetercecism, showing 
that a fungus on the wheat produces an entirely different 
fungus on the barberry. 1884 /did. 29 Mar. 414/1 He 
demonstrates it to be a true *hetercecismal uredine. 1873 
M. Cottins Sq. Silchester 1, i. 21 The proper way to begin 
is to teach them a *heteroépic abracadabra. 1838 /yaser’s 
Mag. XVII. 742 His vile and barbarous Scotch orthoepy, 
or rather *heteroepy. 1839-47 Topp CycZ. Anat. III. 365/1 
The *heterogangliate type of the nervous system. .is estab- 
lished in the Mollusks. 1855 Owen /uvertebr. Anim. (ed. 2) 
470 The scattered centres of the nervous system, disposed 
according to the Heterogangliate type of that dominant 
system of organs. 1854 Mayne Lxfos. Lex., Heterogynus.. 
*heterogynous, 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heterogynous, applied 
to those insects, such as ants, in which each species com- 
prises males, females, and neuters. 1678 Cupwortn Ju/e//. 
Syst. 1. 1. § 38. 47 Body hath no other Action belonging to 
it but that of Local Motion, which Local Motion as suc , is 
Essentially *Heterokinesie. Zé7d. 1. v. 668 Plato rightly 
determined that cogitation, which is self-activity or auto- 
chinesie, was, in order of nature, before the local motion of 
body, which is heterochinesie. 1854 Mayne Zxfos. Lex., 
Heterolobus, having unequal lobes ..*heterolobous. 18.. 
Hare Guesses (1859) 182 Is not man the only automaton 
upon earth? The things usually called so are in fact *hefero- 
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matons. 1834 Mayne Expos. Lex., Heteronemeus (Bot.) 
applied by Fries to. nemeous..vegetables in which the 
sporidia are lengthened by germination into filaments which 
unite to produce a heterogeneous body, as happens in the 
fungi and mosses: *heteronemeous. [/did., //eteronemus 
(Bo?.), having unequal filaments, as those of the stamens of 
the Epacris heteronema.| 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Hetero- 
nentous, applied to those plants the stamens of which are 
unequal in the length of their filaments. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Heterophthalmia, term for the eyes being of 
different colour from each other: *heterophthalmy. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Heterophthalmy, the condition in which 
the eyes are of a different colour, or are different in direc- 
tion. 1887 SoLLasin Lncycl. Brit. XXII. 418 (Sponges) The 
prows may be similar (homoproral) or dissimilar (*hetero- 
proral). 1885 J. Marrineau Zyfes Eth. The. I. 1. ii. 65 
The chief *heteropsychological theories of ethics .. are all 
founded on an attempted identification of the moral senti- 
ments with some other function of our nature, 1714 
Spectator No. 250 ® 7 This Irregularity in Vision .. must 
be put in the Class of *Heteropticks. 1874 R. Brown 
Man. Bot. 135 In ferns and Equisetacez the root and stem 
are strikingly different .. the root springs from any part of 
the spore, and hence to the roots of this great division has 
been given the name *Heterorhizal, 1854 Mayne £xfos. 
Lex.s.v., Those [fishes] in which the right and the left sides 
of the body are dissimilar: *heterosomatous. 1894 A. B. 
Bruce St, Pauls Concept. Christ, 403 The doctrine of Jesus 
was autosoteric, that of Paul was *hetero-soteric, 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 805 In Phanerogams the 
embryo-sac corresponds to the large, the pollen-grain to the 
small spore of *heterosporous Vascular Cryptograms. 1881 
Nature XXIV. 474 Professor Williamson divides coals into 
Isosporous and Heterosporous coals. Jbid. 607 They 
further consider that some of his Calamariz .. were hetero- 
sporous. 1886 Athenzum 10 Apr. 491/2 Mr. Bennett has 
made use of the term Megasporangia in describing the 
heterosporous vascular cryptogams, 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed, 4) I1I. 194 The same sound .. is consequently 
heard, not homotonously, or in like tones, but *hetero- 
tonously, or in separate and unlike. 1885 E. R. LANKESTER 
in Encycl. Brit, XTX, 863/1 *Heterotrichal band circular. 
Lbid., The *heterotrichous band. 

Heterocerc (he'térosdik), sd. and a. Ichthyol. 
Also -cerque. [f. Hxtmro- + Gr. épx-os tail.] 
a. sb. A heterocercal fish. b. adj. = next. 

1876 Pacr Text-bk. Geol. ix. 184 All the fishes of the palae- 
ozoic periods being heterocercs. 1882 OciLviE, Heterocerc. 

Heterocercal (-sd'1kal), a. [fas prec.+-A.] 
Having the lobes of the tail unequal. Opp. to 
homocercal. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 191/1 Heterocercal, the term chosen 
by M. Agassiz..to express a peculiar form of the tails of 
fishes .. ‘The tail is.. unequally bilobate, as in the shark. 
.. The peculiarity of the Heterocercal fishes is that the 
vertebral column runs along the upper caudal lobe. 1851 
ees Geol. (1855) 133 The heterocercal character of 
the tall, 


Hence Heterocerca:lity, He‘terocercy (-saisi), 
the condition of being heterocercal. 

1884 Sczence 3 Oct. 341/2 Whenever heterocercality mani- 
fests itself, there is degeneration of the caudal end of the 
chordal axis. 

Heterocerous (hetérp'séras), a. Entom. [f. 
mod.L. Heterocera neut. pl., f. Hetmro- + Gr. répas 
horn.] _ Belonging to the sub-order of lepidop- 
terous insects Heterocera (Moths); so called from 
the diversified forms of the antennze, which are not 
clubbed as in the RAopalocera (Butterflies). 


1881 Af¢henzunt 19 Feb. 268/2 New Genera and Species of 
Heterocerous Lepidoptera from Japan. 


Heterochronie (-krg‘nik), a. Biol. and Path. 
[f. HrrEro- + Gr. xpdvos time, ypovixds of or con- 
cerning time.] a. ‘Occurring at different times ; 
irregular; intermittent: applied to the pulse’ 
(Mayne Lxpos. Lex. 1854). b. Occurring or de- 
veloped at an abnormal time. So || Heterochro- 
nia (-krownia), Heterochronism (-p'kréniz’m), 
Hetero'chrony, the occurrence of a process, or 
development of a tissue, organ, or organic form, 
at an abnormal time; Heterochroni'stic, Hete- 
ro‘chronous ads. = HETEROCHRONIC. 

1854 Mayne, LHeterochronicus, Heterochronus..hetero- 
chronic: heterochronous: applied to the pulse. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 5 We may .. designate the general 
morbid processes as Heterochronic and Heterotopic. 7d. 
355 They are developed at a time when their presence is an 
abnormality (Heterochronia). 1876 H. Spencer Princ. 
Sociol. (1877) I, 502 Entire organs which, during the serial 
genesis of the type, came comparatively late, come in the 
evolving individual comparatively soon. This Prof. Haeckel 
has called heterochrony. 1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man I. 
i, 13 Kenogenetic ‘displacements in time’, or ‘ Hetero-chron- 
isms’. Jéid., By so wank a the sequence in position is 
Vitiated ; by heterochrony the sequence in time is vitiated. 

+ Hetero'clital, z. Ods. 

(see next) +-AL.] =next 2. 
_ 1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 75 As good forbear an 
irregular foole as beare a foole hetero-clitall. 1646 Sir T. 
BrowneE Pseud. Ep. vit. xix. 385 Sinnes heteroclitall, and 
such as want either name or president. 1673-4 Grew Anat, 
Trunks i. ii. § 8 If there be any Heteroclital Plants, wherein 
they are found otherwise, 


Heteroclite (hetéroklait), a. and sé. [a. F. 
hétéroclite (16th c. in sense 2, 14th c. e¢roclite), a. 
L. heteroclit-us, 2. Gr. érepé«dcros, irregularly in- 
flected, f. €repo- HevEno- + -«dcTos, verbal adj. from 
«dlv-ey to bend, inflect.] A. adj. 

_1. Gram. Trregularly or anomalously declined or 
inflected: chiefly of nouns. 


[f. L. heteroclit-us 
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1656 Biount Glossogr., Heteroclite, that is declined other- 
wise than common Nouns are. 1741 Watts /iprov. Mind 
1. vii. § x The heteroclite nouns of the Latin tongue. 

2. fig. Deviating from the ordinary rule or stand- 
ard; irregular, exceptional, abnormal, anomalous, 
eccentric. Said of persons and things. (Very 
common in 17th and 18th centuries; now vare.) 

1598 Forio, Bischizzoso ceruello, a fantasticall, heteroclite 
wit. 1600 Hosp. Incur. Fooles 94 Heteroclite, reuerse, 
thwart and headstrong Fooles. 1638 Fatty Strict. ix 
Lyndom. 1. 170 Who will not attribute more to the uniforme 
practise of the primitive Church, then to the heteroclyte 
practise of later Churches? 1688 BoyLe inal Causes Nat. 
Things iv. 194 This heteroclite animal [the bat]. @ 1763 
SHENSTONE Ws. & Lett, (1768) Il. 225 Mortification. .may 
be given him by fools or heteroclite characters. 1867 
Chambers’ Encycl, 1X. 265 From its peculiar characters, 
which led Pallas to call it Tetvao paradoxus, it has received 
the somewhat pedantic name of Heteroclite Grouse. 1893 
F. Hatt in Watzon (N.Y.) LVII. 2290/3 Nor need I dilate 
on the heteroclite addression, fallacion, reminiscion. 

B. sd. [absol. use of A.] 

1. Gram. A word irregularly inflected; esp. a 
noun which deviates from the regular declension. 

1580 Hottysanp 7veas. Fr. Tong, Examples of all the 
coniugations declyned at length through all mcodes and 
tenses, with the Hiteroclites. 1612 BrinsLry Pos. Parts 
(1669) 97 What mean you by /eteroclits? Nouns. .declined 
otherwise than the ordinary manner. 1760 (¢é¢/e) Lily’s 
Rules Construed; whereunto are added T. Robinson’s 
Heteroclites. 1870 Marcu Ags. Gram. § 100 Nouns..[that] 
vary in Case-endings (Heteroclites). 3 

2. fig. A thing or person that deviates from the 
ordinary rule; an ‘anomaly’, (Very common in 


17th c.; now rare or Obs.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11.1. § 3. 8 A substantiall and 
seuere Collection of the Heteroclites, or Irregulars of Nature 
--I find not. c1645 Howe tt Lets, tv. xxv. (1655) I. 83 ‘Ther 
are strange Heteroclites in Religion now adaies. 1767 H. 
Brooxe Fool of Qual. (1792) II. xii. 189 Our Parliament would 
affect to be an heteroclite to all other parliaments. 1780 
T. Davies Life Garrick II. xl. 141 The doctor was a perfect 
Heteroclite, an inexplicable existence in creation. 

So + Heterocli'tic, +Heterocli‘tical, + He- 
tero‘clitous adjs.= HETEROCLITE a. 

1632 Burton Axat. Mel. il. iv. 1. iv. (ed. 4) 377 Loathsome 
and fulsome filthy potions, Heterocliticall pills. .horse medi- 
cines. 1648 Petty Adv. to Hartlib 23 Parrot-like repeating 
heteroclitous nouns and verbs. 1656 Eart Mono. Advt. fr. 
Parnass. 449 Employing..for souldiers, those heteroclitick 
dispositions, who by reason of their restless natures, twas 
thought were likely to do worse. 1885 Pal/ MallG. 13 Jan. 
s/t Every portion of Marlowe’s work is stamped with mutiny 
and revolt, with love for unblessed speculation and interest 
in heteroclitical offence. 


Heterodont (he'térodgnt), @. and sd. Zool. 
[mod. f. Hnrer- + Gr. dd0vs, d5ov7- tooth. In 
mod.F. hétérodon.] 

A. adj. Having teeth of different kinds or forms. 
(incisors, canines, and molars), as most mammals. 


Also said of the teeth. Opp. to homodont. 

1877 Turner in Zxcycl. Brit. VII. 232/2 In the majority 
of the Mammalia, the teeth in the same jaw vary in size, form, 
and structure, and they are therefore called Heterodont. 
1886 Athenxum 9 Oct. 471/1 Existing toothed whales have 
what appears to he a homodont and not a heterodont denti- 
tion, but a heterodont dentition has been observed in the 
foetus of an existing whale. : 

B. sé. 1. A heterodont animal. 

2. A snake of the N. American genus /eterodon. 

Heterodox (he'térddpks), a. and sd. [ad. Gr. 
érepddog-os of another opinion, holding opinions 
other than the right, f. érepo- Hurero- + d6éa 
opinion.] 

A. adj. 1. Of doctrines, opinions, etc.: Not in 
accordance with established doctrines or opinions, 
or those generally recognized as right or ‘ orthodox’: 
a. orig. in religion and theology. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 354 Christ’s locall descend- 
ing to hell, and divers others heterodoxe doctrines. 1651 
Baxter /nf. Baft. 294, I shall first shew you the Heterodox 
Opinion, And then that which I take to be the Orthodox. 1686 
R. Parr Life of Usher 15 Articles.. Heterodox to the Doc- 
trine and Articles of the Church of England. 1825 MacauLay 
Milton Ess, (1887) 2 Some of the heterodox opinions which 
he avows .. particularly his Arianism. 

Hence. b. generally. 

1654 WuitLock Zootomia 210 That the name of any other 
Author, or Philosophy, seemeth Heterodoxe without exami- 
nation. eer T. Brown tr. /resuy’s Amusem. Ser. & Com.24 
Some call it Over-witting those they deal with, but that’s 
generally denied as a Heterodox Definition. 1859 W. Cot- 
Lins Q. of Hearts (1875) 6 The Major held some strangely 
heterodox opinions on the modern education of girls. 

2. Of persons: Holding opinions not in accord 
with some acknowledged standard ; a. in theology; 
b. in other matters of belief or opinion. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont’s Vind. 18 Whosoever should 
dare to swarve from these [Galen and Aristotle]. . being looked 
upon as Heterodox, was the object of scorn and derision. 
1723 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea (1735) 20 The Eastern Sages 
.. teach the Heterodox a Lesson of Humility. 1842 Pusey 
Crisis Eng. Ch, 96 We cannot treat the Orthodox Greek 
Church, at once as orthodox and heterodox. 1875 Stupss 
Const. Hist. U1. xviii. 177 Admissions which recommended 
him to neither the orthodox nor the heterodox, 

+ B. sd. Obs. 1, An opinion not in accord with 
that which is generally accepted as true or correct ; 
a heterodox opinion. 

1619 Lalcangual’s Let. fr. Syn. of Dort in Hales’ Rem. 


HETERODOXAL. 


(1673) 524 Upon Tuesday .. the Canons of the first and 
second Article.. were approved, except the last of the 
second Article .. and the second heterodox in that same 
Article. ézd,, On Thursday morning .. it was reasoned 
whether that last heterodox should be retained. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iii, 66 Not onely a simple Hetero- 
dox, but a very hard Paradox, it will seeme, and of great 
absurdity unto obstinate eares, 1691 W. NicHoLts Axszw. 
Naked Gospel 105 These and many more are the Hetero- 
doxes of his Books. 

2. A heterodox person. rare. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt, vii. 18 Heretics, then, and hetero- 
doxes are not good honest men, as the vulgar counts them. 

Hence He-terodoxly adv., in a heterodox way ; 
He'terodoxness, heterodox quality or character. 

1664 H. More Myst. Inig., Afol. 501 What Error or 
Heterodoxness in avowing it perfectly Celestial and AXthe- 
real? Jé7d. 523 The speaking of two persons thus in Christ 
.. seemed to administer some scruple of Heterodoxness to 
some. 1674 C. Exus Vanity of Scofing 9 A thing so 
heterodoxly yet so magisterially asserted. 1698 R. Fer- 
Guson View Eccles. 10 These who have either unthink- 
ingly, or Heterodoxly imbibed his notions. 


+ He'terodoxal, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
Of heterodox character; heterodox. 

cr645 Howe t Lett. tv. xv. (1754) 466 This new Piece of 
Philosophy .. tho’ heterodoxal and cross-grained to the old 
Philosophers. 1661 Six Harry Vane’s Politicks 11 Most of 
those Hearers.. grew most Hetrodoxall Rabbies. 1674 
Hickman Quinguart. Hist. (ed. 2) 217 Dr. Reynolds cis 
the Lambeth Articles Orthodoxal: no one intimated that 
they were Heterodoxal. 


+ Heterodo‘xical, a. Os. =prec. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. ? 214 Not only simply heterodoxi- 
call, but a very rough-hewed paradoxicall asseveration. 
1821 Sporting Mag. 1X. 23 In.. other parts.. similar 
heterodoxical passages may be found. 

++ Heterodo-xous, a. Ods. = prec. 

1650 B. Discolliminium 28, 1 could demonstrate it to be 
Heterogeneous, Heterodoxous, Incongrous. 

Heterodoxy (he'térddgksi). [ad. Gr. érepo- 
dofia error of opinion, f. érepd50¢-os HETERONOX.] 

1. The quality or character of being heterodox ; 
deviation from what is considered to be orthodox, 

1659 J. ARRowsMITH Chain Princ. 317 That preamble, 
which the daring Heterodoxie of some modern writers put 
me upon. 1673 Marvett Reh. Transp. 11. 32 No Man’s 
Shooe wrings him the more because of the Heterodoxy, or 
the tipling of his Shooe-maker, 1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. Il. 
Iv. ii, Does the reader inquire..what the difference between 
Orthodoxy or My-doxy and Heterodoxy or Thy-doxy might 
here be? 1869 Raw.inson Anc. Hist. 519 The establish- 
ment of Christianity as the State Religion. .turned the atten- 
tion of the rulers..to minute questions of heterodoxy and 
orthodoxy. : 

2. With @ and #/. An opinion or doctrine at 
variance with that generally received as true or 
right; a heterodox opinion. ; 

1652-62 Heyiin Cosmogr, To Rdr. (1674) A ijb/t The 
Anarchy and licentiousness of Heterodoxies and confused 
Opinions. 1678 Cupwortu //ed/. Syst. 1. i. § 31. 39 Another 
heterodoxy of his, concerning the resurrection. 1755 CarTE 
Hist. Eng 1V. 201 Charging him with Popery, Arminianism, 
and other heterodoxies. 1870 L’Estrance Miss Mit/ord 1. 
vi. 197, I know that I have great poetical authorities against 
me in this heterodoxy. 

[f. mod. 


Heterodromous (hetérp:drémas), a. 
L. heterodrom-us, {. Gr. érepo- HETERO- + -8popos 
running +-ouSs. In mod.F. 4éérodrome.] 

Running in different directions: opp. to homo- 
dromous.  &. Mech. Applied to levers of the first 
order, in which the power and the weight move in 
opposite directions (ods.), b.. Bot. Turning in 
opposite directions on the main stem and on a 
branch, as the generating spiral of a phyllotaxis. 

1710 J. Harris Lex, Techn. (ed. 2) Il. s.v., The Wheel, 
Windlass, Capstand, Crane, &c. are perpetual Heterodrom- 
ous Leavers. [1727-5r CrAmBers Cycl., Heterodromus 
Vectis, in mechanics, a lever wherein the fulcrum, or point 
of suspension, is between the weight and the power.] 1870 
Bent ey Bot. (ed. 2) iii. § 3. 140 The successive leaves form 
a spiral round the axis .. In the majority of cases, the direc- 
tion in both the stem and branches is the same, and it is 
then said to be Aomodromous ; but instances..occur in which 
the direction is different, when it is called heterodromous. 
1874 R. Brown Man. Bot. 190. 

So Hetero‘dromy Zo/.,heterodromous condition. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., H/eterodromy, term applied .. when 
the axial shoot of the stem coils from right to left, whilst 
that of the branch twists from left to right, or vice versa. 

Heterogamous (hetéry-gamas), a. [f. Gr. 
érepo- H»TERo- + ydu-os marriage + -OUS: in 
mod.F. hétérogame (De Candolle).] 

1. Bot. Variously applied to conditions in which 
stamens and pistils are not regularly present in each 
flower or floret. 

Applied a. orig. by De Candolle to plants having flowers 

moneecious, dicecious, or polygamous; b. by Lessing to 
composites whose capitula or flower-heads contain florets 
differing in sex; ¢.byTrinius to grasses in which the arrange- 
ment of the sexes is different in different spikelets. 
_ 1842 in Branpe. 1866 77eas. Bot., Heterogamous, when 
in a capitulum the florets of the ray are either neuter or 
female, and those of the disk male. 1872 Otiver Elem. Bot. 
u. 196 If all the florets of a Nower-head (cafitulum) be per- 
fect, the flower-heads are homogamous (Dandelion) ; if part 
of them be imperfect, the heads are heterogamous (Daisy). 

2. Biol. Characterized by the alternation of dif- 
ferently organized generations, as of a partheno- 
genetic and a sexual generation. 
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1897 Atiputr Syst. Med. II. 1031 Certain species [of 
Nemathelminthes] possess what is known as the ‘ free rhab- 
ditis form’ and are heterogamous. 

3. Of or pertaining to irregular marriage. 

1862 M. Hopkins Hawaii 159 Besides these he may have 
had other heterogamous connexions. 

Heterogamy (hetéry:gami). [f. as prec. + ¥.] 
The quality or condition of being heterogamous. 

1. Bot. Mediate or indirect fertilization of plants. 

1874 R. Brown an. Bot. ix. 418 These circuitous methods 
of fertilisation may be called Heterogamy, or ‘crooked 
fertilisation,’ in contradistinction to the typical and ortho- 
dox method, which may be styled Orthogamy, or direct 
(‘straight’) fertilisation. 

2. Biol. The succession of differently organized 
generations of animals or plants, as where sexual 
generation alternates with parthenogenesis. 

1884 A. Sepcwick tr. Claus’ Zool, I. 543 Chermes affords 
an example of heterogamy in that two different oviparous 
generations follow one another: a slender and winged sum- 
mer generation, and an apterous generation which is found 
in autumn and spring and lives through the winter. 1886 
Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life Introd. 31 Alternation 
of Generations..whether in the form known as metagenesis, 
i.e. the alternation of asexual and sexual individuals, or as 
heterogamy, i.e. the alternation of parthenogenetic and 
sexual races. did. 508 [In Insects] Alternation of Genera- 
tions is coupled with parthenogenesis, and is known in this 
case as Heterogamy. 1889 Greppes & THomson Lvol, Sex 
xv. 207 A sexless fern-plant forms special reproductive cells 
(spores), which develop parthenogenetically into a sexual 
prothallus, from the fertilised egg-cell of which the fern- 
plant arises .. [this] is called by zoologists, in reference to 
flukes for instance, heterogamy. 

Heterogene (he'térddgin), a. ? Obs. [ad. Gr. 
érepoyeyns of different kinds, f. érepo- HETERO- + 
yevos, yeve- kind: cf. F. Aétérogéne (17th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] = HETEROGENEOUS. 

1541 R. Corranp Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., Therfore they 
be called [he]therogenes that is to say of dyuers natures. 1610 
B. Jonson Alch. 1. vy, Know you the sapor pontick? sapor 
stipstick ? Or, what is homogene, or heterogene? 1663 
Butter Hud. 1, iii, 1318 A strange Chimera of Beasts and 
Men Made up of pieces Heterogene. 1709-29 V. MANDEY 
Syst. Math., Geom. 143 Homogene Figures, are of the same 
kind, as to the number of Sides: Heterogene the contrary. 
1740 E, Baynarp //ealth (ed. 6) 42 From a Het’rogen 
med’cine, The strife is intestine. 1822 Blackw. Mag#XI.10 
The diction, similes, and metaphors..are somewhat motley 
and heterogene. 1830 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Li I, ix. 
394 A soil and nature foreign and heterogene. 

Heterogeneal (he:térdgzznzal), a. and sd, 
Now vare. Also 7 ervon. -ial(1. [f. Scholastic L. 
heterogene-us (f. Gr. Erepoyevns, ETEpoyeve-; see 
HETEROGENE) + -AL.] 

A. adj, = HETEROGENEOUS. 

1605 TIMME Quversit. 1. xi. 48 Separated from the others, 
which are heterogeniall, or of another kinde. 1631 JorDEN 
Nat. Bathes ii. (1669) 9 Such water as is free from any 
heterogeneal mixture. 1660 R. Coxe Power §& Subj. 108 
A Parliament is a politick body, compounded of hetero- 
genial or dissimilar parts, viz. the King, the Lords, spiritual 
and temporal, in one distinct house, and of a house of 
Commons another distinct house. 1674 S. Jeake Avith. 
(1696) 5 Numbers Heterogeneal are mixt Numbers of Whole 
and Broken, Abstract and Contract. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn., Heterogeneal Nouns in Grammar, are such as have 
one Gender in the Singular .. and another in the Plural. 
Lbid., Heterogeneal Surds, are such as have different Radical 


Signs: As V aa: and Wbb. 180% E. Daves Wks. 299 
An heterogeneal color, orange, for instance. . viewed through 
a prism, will disappear, being resolved into the two homo- 
geneal colors..red and yellow. 186x TuLtocu Eng. Purit. 
li. 304 A system which admitted of such tyrannical action 
--was a heterogeneal thing. 

B. sd. A heterogeneous person or substance. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. u. iii. (1739) 16 By con- 
gregating Homogeneals, and severing Heterogeneals. @ 1655 
Vines Lord’s Supp. (1677) 260 Whether this mixture of 
heterogeneals do not pollute the ordinances, 

Hence Heteroge’nealness, heterogeneity. 

+ Heteroge'nean, a. Obs. [f.as prec. +-AN.] 
= HETEROGENEOUS. 

a@ 1601 NasHE Ouaternio (1632) 44 All the parts both homo- 
genean and heterogenean of the dead corps. 1607 ‘TorseLL 
Fours. Beasts (1658) 385 Corpus heterogenes, in terra 
coalescens; A Hetrogenean body encreasing in the earth. 
1635 Swan Sec. M. v. § 2. (1643) 170 When they consist 
of Heterogenean parts, or parts of a divers kind. 

Heterogeneity (he:térodzén7iti), [ad. med. 
L. heterogenettas (etherogenettas 14th c.), f. hetero- 
gene-us: see next and -1ry. Cf. F. heterogenetté 
(1641 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or condition 
of being heterogeneous: a. Difference or diversity 
in kind from other things; b. Composition from 
diverse elements or parts; multifarious composition. 

1641 Frencu DistilZ, v. (1651) 109 In the artificiall processe 
of manifesting the heterogeneity of water. 1674 JEAKE 
Arith, (1696) 304 ‘To multiply Simple Surdes observe their 
Homogeniety Heterogeniety. 1779 Ramspen in PAi?. 
Trans. UXIX, 421 The advantage..of not being disturbed 
by the heterogeneity of light. 1784 HartLey Odserv. Man 
u. ii. 11x As to the Chinese .. its great Heterogeneity in 
respect of other Languages, 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 
Il. xvii. § 145 (1875) 396 Evolution is an integration of matter 
..during which the matter passes from an indefinite, inco- 
herent homogeneity, to a definite, coherent heterogeneity. 
1868 GLapsTone Fuv. Mundi vii. (1870) 194 In the members 
of the Olympian court itself we discern every kind of hetero- 
geneity. ‘ 

ce. With a and f/. A heterogeneous element or 
constituent. 


S 


HETEROGENESIS. 


16sr Biccs New Disf. P 19 In their crudities, heterogenie- 
ties & impurities. 1796 Kirwan Zlem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 414 
Mica, iron ore, and other heterogeneities are more frequent 
in it. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. I. 1v. iv, So many hetero- 
geneities cast together into the fermenting-vat. 

d. Law of Heterogeneity (Logic): see quot. 

1864 BowEn Logic iv. 91 About the second principle, the 
Law of Heterogeneity, there is no dispute. According to 
this law, things the most similar must, in some respects, be 
dissimilar or heterogeneous; and, consequently, any Con- 
cept, however large its Intension may be, may still have 
that Intension increased, without thereby descending to 
individuals. 

Heterogeneous (hetérddz7nzas), a. [f. Scho- 
lastic L. heterogene-us (see HETEROGENEAL) + 
-ous.] The opposite of homogeneous. 

The earlier word, and the more usual, esp. in technical 
expressions, till ¢ 1725, was heterogeneal. 

1. Of one body in respect of another, or of various 
bodies in respect of each other: Diverse in kind or 
nature, of completely different characters ; incon- 
gruous ; foreign. 

1624 F, Wuite Reply to Fisher 243 The question .. is 
heterrogeneous to this disputation. 1660 Goucr Chr. Direct. 
ii. (1831) 2r Labour .. to drive out all wandering hetero- 
geneous thoughts that come to disturb thee. 1665 HookE 
Microgr. 25 Chusing two heterogeneous fluids,such as Water 
and Oyl. 1699 Lp. Tarsut in Pefys’ Diary (1879) VI. 195 
Though it be heterogeneous from this subject. 1715 DEsa- 
cuuiers Mires Impr. 35 Its heat proceeds from a mixture of 
heterogeneous Bodies. 1743 Lond. §& Country Brew. M. 
(ed. 2) 112 Which is perfectly heterogeneous to the true 
Management of the Hop. 1809-10 CoLeripGE friend (1837) 
III. 199 Things utterly heterogeneous can have no inter- 
communion. 18s0 J. H. Newman Diffic. Anglic. 58 The 
National Church is absolutely heterogeneous to the Apos- 
tolical or Anglo-Catholic party of 1833. 1862 Mit U7z/it. 
16 Pain is always heterogeneous with pleasure. 1866 Lippon 
Bampton Lect. ii. (1875) 44 A large collection of hetero- 

eneous writings. 1876 Moztey Univ. Serm. viii. 1830 We 

o not suppose that the two worlds, visible and invisible, 
are absolutely different and heterogeneous in fundamental 
structure. ; 

b. oosely, Extraordinary, anomalous, abnormal. 

1787 [see HeTerocEnous]. 1768 W. DonaLpson Life § 
Adv. Sir B. Sapskull 1. 58 Men of fashion are strange 
heterogeneous monsters. 1785 Mrs. A. M. Bennetr Fuvenile 
Indiscret. (1786) V. 242 Lady Belvoir and her two daughters 
are actual characters, however heterogeneous some people 
may think them. 

2. Of a body in respect of its elements ; Com- 
posed of diverse elements or constituents ; consist- 
ing of parts of different kinds; not homogeneous. 

1630 PryNNE Anti-Armin. 182 The members of a haetero- 
genious body .. are discrepant and various in themselues. 
1639 Futter Holy War v. xix. (1647) 261 The armie will be 
very heterogeneous, patched up of different people. 1649 
A. Ross Life in Mahomet Alcoran 405 He.. found at his 
doore an Heterogeneous Beast, called Elborach, half Asse, 
half Mule, but much swifter then either. 17or Dr For 
True-born Eng. 1. 280 Thus from a Mixture of all Kinds 
began, That Het’rogeneous Thing, An Englishman. 1796 
H. Broucuam in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 245 All sorts 
of light .. simple and homogeneous, or heterogeneous and 
compounded. 1814 Scotr Wav. li, This heterogeneous 
mass of wild and desperate men. 1865 Grote P/a/o II. 
xxi. 52 Good is of a character exceedingly diversified and 
heterogeneous. 1867 Raw.Linson Anc. Mon. IV. vii. 419 
In so vast and heterogeneous an Empire as the Persian. 

3. Math. a. Of different kinds, so as to be in- 
commensurable. b. Of different dimensions or 
degrees ; non-homogeneous. Heterogeneous Surds : 
see quot. 1796. (The later nomenclature is that of 
like and unlike surds.) 

1656 Hospes Szx Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 199 Of these two 
sorts ofangles the quantities are heterogeneous. 1660 Barrow 
Euclid vy. xvi. Schol., Heterogeneous quantities are not com- 
pared together, 1727-41 CuHampers Cycl., Heterogeneous 
Surds. 1796 Hutton Jath. Dict., Heterogeneous Quanti- 
vies..are those which cannot have proportion, or be com- 
pared together as to greater and less. . As lines, surfaces, and 
solids in geometry. MWeterogencous Surds, are such as have 
different radical signs ; as4/a and 4/82; or 4/10 and 4/20. 

4. In various connexions : 

Heterogeneous attraction, attraction between atoms dif- 
ferent in kind, chemical attraction; also that between the 
different kinds of electricity and magnetism. Heterogeneous 
bodies, ‘ such as have their parts of unequal density’ (Hutton 
Math, Dict. 1796). Heterogeneous nouns, nouns of different 
genders in the singular and plural. Heterogeneous numbers, 
‘mixed numbers consisting of integersand fractions’ (Hutton). 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycé. s.v., Heterogeneous bodies are 
such, whose gravities in different parts are not proportion- 
able to the bulk thereof. /did., Heterogeneous Nouns, Hetero- 
geneous Numbers. 1826-34 Good’s Bk, Nat. (ed. 3) 1. 93 
‘The heterogeneous attraction, or that between the two dif- 
ferent substances, is stronger than the common force of 
gravity. ¢ 

Hence Heteroge’neously adv.,in a heterogeneous 
manner; Heteroge’*neousness, the quality or con- 
dition of being heterogeneous ; heterogeneity. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1662) 129 The Hetero- 
geneousness of the Exposition of the First Day's Creation. 
1768 JoHNSON Gen. Obs. Shaks., 3 Hen. V/, Dissimilitude 
of style, and heterogeneousness of sentiment, may sufficiently 
show that a work does not really belong to the reputed 
author. 17783 — Yourn. to West. Isl, Ostig in Sky Wks. X. 
439 The rooms are very heterogeneously filled. 1836-9 Topp 
Cycl. Anat, 11. 105 The heterogeneousness of two fluids. 
1864 Pusey Lect. Dan. vii. 435 Unauthentic tradition is 
wont to connect things heterogeneously. 


Heterogenesis (hetérodzen/sis), Biol. [f. 
Gr, érepo- HETERO- + yéveots birth, generation. ] 


HETEROGENETIC. 


+1. Abnormal or irregular organic develop- 
ment: see quot. Obs. (So F. hétérogénésic.) 

1854 Mayne Lxfos. Lex., Heterogenesis, name given by 

sreschet to a Class of organic deviations comprehending 
those in which there exists a relative anomaly, whether from 
the situation or from the colour of organs, the number or the 
situation of the fetuses belonging to the same gestation, 
the situation or the number of organs in particular. 

+2. Applied to sexual reproduction from two 
different germs, male and female. Ods. 

1858 CARPENTER Veg. Phys. § 398 The process by which 
new individuals are produced is called Heterogenesis. In this 
process, two different cells are concerned..germ-cells and 
sperm-cells, 

3. The birth or origination of a living being other- 
wise than from a parent of the same kind. 

1864 0. F¥rul. Sc, Jan.17 Heterogenesis is a term employed 
to express the creation or birth of living beings in an ab- 
normal manner. J/ézd., At present the evidence which we 
possess. .is rather adverse to the doctrine of ‘heterogenesis’ 
in anyform. 1870 Huxtey in 477. Assoc. Rep. p. |xxvii, The 
living parent was supposed to give rise to offspring which 
passed through a totally different series of states from those 
exhibited by the parent, and did not return into the cycle of 
the parent; this is what ought to be called Heterogenesis, 
the offspring being altogether, and permanently, unlike the 
parent. 

b. esp. The generation of animals or vegetables 
of low organization from inorganic matter; abio- 
genesis ; spontaneous generation. 

1878 TyNDALt in 19th Cent. III. 23 The notion of hetero- 
genesis or spontaneous generation. 

e. Alternation of generations. 

1863 H. Spencer Azo. 1. 11. vii. 211 Where propagation is 
carried on by heterogenesis, or is characterized by unlike- 
ness of the successive generations, there is always asexual 
genesis with occasionally-recurring sexual genesis. 1875 
tr. Schmidt's Desc. §& Darw. 169 When the species is 
composed of a regular alternation of variously constituted 
generations and individuals. ‘This particular sort of rever- 
sion is termed Alternate Generation, or Heterogenesis, 


Heterogenetic, «. [f. prec. : cf. genetic.] 

1. Azo/. Of or pertaining to, or characterized by, 
heterogenesis or heterogeny. 

1874 Contemp. Rev. XXIII. 709 All the related hetero- 
genetic phenomena, 1897 AtiBurT Syst. Med. 11. 1041 Giles 
holds that A. dwodenale may become sexually mature while 
outside the body and in the free state ; in other words, that 
it is heterogenetic. 

2. Philos. Relating to external origination. 

1887 WHITTAKER in Mind XII. 289 Prof. Wundt calls his 
own theory of the will ‘the autogenetic theory’, opposing it 
to ‘the ordinary or heterogenetic theory’, 

Hetero'genist. [f. Hureroceny + -1s7: cf. 
mod.F. Aétérogéniste.] An upholder of the hypo- 
thesis of heterogeny or spontaneons generation. 

1871 TYNDALL Fragm. Sc. (1879) II. xiii. 304 The English 
heterogenist was far bolder. 1878 — in 1944 Cent. Mar. 501 
While no discovery of the age would bear comparison with 
this ‘new birth of living particles’, it is a mere commonplace 
occurrence to our fortunate heterogenist. 

+ Hetero-genize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. érepo- 
yevs HETEROGENE + -1ZE.] zutr. To act ina man- 
ner heterogeneous or foreign to his own character. 

_1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 110 Never Artist so licen- 
tiously heterogenised or so extravagantly exceeded his pre- 
scribed limits as Ambition or Covetice. 

+ Hetero:genous, a. Ods. A less correct form 
of HETEROGENEOUS. 

1695 ALINGHAM Geom. Epit. 62 Heterogenous Quantities 
cannot be compared alternately. 1757 Mrs. Grirritu Lett, 
Henry § Frances (1767) 11. 260, I am afraid I shall carry but 
a very heterogenous dress along with me. 1812 Examiner 
11 May 303/1 Of the most opposite and heterogenous kind. 

Heterogeny (hetérp'dzini). [mod. f. Gr. type 
*erepoyeveia, abstr. sb. from érepoyevns HrrEro- 
GENE}; or, in 3, from Herero- + -yevea birth.] 

+I. 1. Heterogeneousness. Ods. 

1647 Husbandman's Plea agst. Tithes 67 There is no hetro- 
geny or disparitie in the matter. 

2. concr. A heterogeneous assemblage. rare. 

1838 HawTHorne Amer. Note-bks. (1883) 158 Sometimes he 
would put up a heterogeny of articles in a lot..and knock 
them all down, perhaps for ninepence, 

II. 3. Biol. Production of living beings from 
substances organic or inorganic without germs or 
ovules ; spontaneous generation. 

1863 Darwin in Life § Lett. (1887) III. 20, I have written 
a letter..to say, under the cloak of attacking Heterogeny, 
a word in my own defence. 1871 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 
XII. 313 No better case has ever been made out for hetero- 
geny than by Charlton Bastian. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Heterogeny, .. also the production ofa living being from the 
substance of a living being of some other kind; as in the 
supposed development of maggots from the substance of 
putrefying flesh. 

Heterogone (hetérdgoun), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
erepo- HuxTERo- + yév-os offspring, race, ~yovos 
generating.] = HETEROGONOUS I. 

1877 Gray in Amer. Frnl. Sc. Ser. ut. XIII. 82, I pro- 
pose the..term of heterogone (or heterogonous) for these 
flowers. 1880 — Bot, Text-bk. 1. 235 The nature of hetero- 
gone dimorphism may well be understood from a single 
example, The most familiar one is that of Houstonia. 

Heterogonous (-p'génos), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] 

LS Sot, Waving incongruous reproductive organs ; 
applied by Asa Gray to flowers in which cross- 
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fertilization is secured by the stamens and pistils 
being dimorphic or trimorphic. ; 

1877 [see HETEROGONE]. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 4. 
225 They may be classed into those without and those wit 
dimorphism of stamens and pistils, or, in other words, those 
with Homogonous and those with Heterogonous flowers. 
1880 — Bot. Text-bk. 1. 236 Heterogonous trimorphism is 
known in certain species ..; and the complication may have 
certain conceivable advantages over dimorphism. 

2. Biol. Exhibiting irregular reproduction; pro- 
ducing offspring dissimilar to the parent. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Digenesis, heterogonous, the form of 
digenesis in which the buds produce animals differing in 
appearance from their progenitors. 1886 /did., Hetero- 
gonous, being of, or produced by, irregular generation. 

So Hetero'gonism, Hetero‘gony, the condition 
of being heterogonous (in either sense). 

1870 Rotteston Anim, Life Introd. 126 A series of phe- 
nomena .. which has been spoken of as ‘ Digenesis with 
Heterogony.’ 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heterogonism, the pro- 
duction of dissimilar offspring from similar parentage, as in 
Gymnoblasti where dissimilar gonosomes may arise from 
similar trophosomes. 

Heterography (-pgrafi). [f. Gr. érepo- Hr- 
TERO- + -ypadia writing. Opposed to orthography.] 

1. Spelling that differs from that which is correct 
according to current usage; ‘ incorrect ’ spelling. 

1783 S. Parr Whs. (1828) VII. 390 Neoteric affectations of 
Archaism and Heterography. 1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 
667 His orthography, or rather heterography, has been a 
subject of keen animadversion; and he has been charged 
with misspelling his own name. 1876 Blackmore Cripps 
xlv, I corrected his heterography. 

2. Irregular or inconsistent spelling (as the current 
spelling of English). 

1847 Dre Quincey in Tai?’s Mag. XIV. 162 All climates 
alike groan under heterography. 

So Hetero‘grapher, one who practises hetero- 
graphy; Heterogra-phic a., pertaining to or char- 
acterized by heterography. 

1864 Realm 20 Apr. 7 Mr. Landor .. records, in hetero- 
graphic hexameters, Porson’s opinion. 1865 H. B. WHEATLEY 
in Philol. Soc. Trans. (title) Notes on some English Hetero- 
graphers. 1883 H. P. Smitu Gloss. Terms § Phrases, 
Heterographic, using the same combinations of written 
letters: to express different sounds, as English spelling does. 

Heteroideous (hetéroi-dzas), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
érepo- HetEro- + ef60s form +-0us.] (See quot.) 

1866 Treas, Bot. 587/1 Heteroideous, diversified in form. 


+ Hetero'logal, a. Math. Obs. [f. as.next + 
-AL.] Applied to those terms in two or more ratios 
or fractions which do not correspond, as the antece- 
dent or numerator of one, and the consequent or 
denominator of the other: opp. to omologal. 

1674 JEAKE Avith. (1696) 48 The new Fraction. . will not be 
in its least terms, unless such Heterologal terms be first 
abbreviated to their lowest. 

Heterologous (-p'ligas), a. [f. Gr. érepo- 
HEtTERO- + Ady-os ratio, relation, etc. + -ous.] 
Having a different relation, or consisting of dif- 
ferent elements; not corresponding : opp. to Homo- 
Locous. spec. a, Path. Of a different formation 
from that of the normal tissue of the part. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 578 note, One of the 
heterologous formations, as they are termed by Professor 
Carswell. 1864 W. T. Fox Ski Dis. 25 New formations 
are homologous (epidermic, pigmentary, dermic), or hetero- 
logous (pseudoplasms, neoplasms). 1878 'T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. I. 96 The same kind of tumour may be, under certain 
circumstances, homologous, and under other circumstances 
heterologous, 

b. Chem. (See quot. 1886.) 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N.Y.) VI. 609 His Précis de 
Chimie Org anique, in which he [Gerhardt] sketches the idea 
of ‘Homologous and Heterologous Series.’ 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Hleterologous) series, Gerhardt’s term for bodies de- 
rived from each other by definite chemical metamorphoses, 
in contradistinction to Homologous series. 

Heterology (-p'lodzi). [f. as prec. +-¥; in 
sense 2, f, Gr. €repo- + -Aoya discourse. } 

1. The condition of being heterologous: opp. to 
Homotoey, 

1854 in-Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 1871 T. H. GREEN Jutrod. 
Pathol. (1873) 105 Any deviation from the type of the parent 
tissue constitutes heterology. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. (1879) I. 96 Tissues normal in themselves appear 
under the form of a tumour, sometimes in regions where this 
tissue normally exists, sometimes in places where it does 
not exist in the normal state of things. In the first case 
I speak of it as homology, in the second as heterology. 

2. nonce-use. Vocabulary of different names. 

_ 1852 C. W. H[oskins] 7adfa 28 Let the old drainer christen 
it, for my heterology is exhausted. 

Hetero‘meran. £ztom. [f. mod.L. Hetero- 
mera neut. pl. (Latreille, f. Gr. €repo- HETERO- + 
Hépos part).] A beetle belonging to the Hefero- 
mera, a division of Coleoptera in which the two 
anterior pairs of legs have five tarsal joints, but 
the third pair only four. 

1842 Branpe Dict. Sci., etc., Heteromerans, Heteromera. 


Heteromercus (hetérp-méras), a. [f. Gr. 
érepo- HErERo- + pépos part + -ous.] Having or 
consisting of parts differing in character, number, 
or other respect. 

1. Zntom. Having legs differing in the number 
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of their tarsal joints; sec. belonging to the division 
Heteromera of coleopterous insects (see prec.). 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 111.683 The term heteromerous 
properly belongs to all insects in which the different pairs of 
tarsi vary 7ter se in the number of their joints. 1845 Dar- 
win Voy. Nat. v. (1873) 98 Numerous Lamellicorn and 
Heteromerous insects. 5 

2. Bot. a. Applied to lichens in which the 
gonidia are arranged in one or more distinct layers 
within the thallus: opp.to homeomerous. b. Ap- 
plied to flowers in which the members differ in num- 
ber in the different whorls: opp. to zsomerous. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 265 The gonidia are 
crowded into one layer, by which the hyphal tissue is at the 
same time separated according to circumstances into an 
outer and inner or an upper and under layer; the thallus- 
tissue is then stratified, and such Lichens are termed Hetero- 
merous. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 601 When the number of 
members is the same in each whorl [of a flower] they are said 
to be zsomerous, when this is not the case heteromerous. 

3. Chem. Unrelated as to chemical composition, 
as in certain cases of isomorphism, 

1864 in WEBSTER. 


Heteromorphic (hetérompufik), a. [f. Gr. 
érepo- HETERO- + poppy form + -1¢.] 
1. Of different or dissimilar forms. spec. a. 


fintom. Existing in different forms at different 
stages of life: said of insects which undergo com- 
plete metamorphosis (e¢eromorpha). 

1864 in WepsTER. 1874 Lussock Orig. §& Met. Ins. i. 6 
The Homomorphic insects do not pass through such striking 
changes of form as the Heteromorphic. ; 

b. Bot. Applied to flowers or plants which 
occur in forms differing in the relative length of 
the stamens and pistils (including amorphzc and 
trimorphic). 

1874 in R, Brown Man. Bot. Gloss. 1877 Darwin Forms 
of Il, i. 24, I formerly applied the term ‘heteromorphic:’ to 
the legitimate unions ; and ‘ homomorphic’ to the illegitimate 
unions; but after discovering the existence of trimorphic 
plants. .these two terms ceased to be applicable. 

2. Deviating in form from the standard or type; 
of abnormal form; = HETEROMORPHOUS I. 

In mod, Dicts. 

Heteromorphism (-mf:1fiz’m). [f. as prec. 
+ -IsM.] The condition or property of being 
heteromorphic; diversity of form. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 699 The various portraits of her 
majesty astonish by their perplexing foly- or heteromorph- 
ism, 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem, III. 150 Heteromorph- 
zsm, the property, sometimes observed in compounds, of 
crystallising in different forms, though containing equal 
numbers of atoms similarly grouped. 1874 Lussock W7/d 
Flowers ii. 36 Nor are these .. the only cases of Hetero- 
morphism now known. 1881 7722. Bot, X. 86 All we have 
to suppose is a peculiar heteromorphism, 

Heteromorphite (-mfufit). Jn. [f. as 
prec. +-1TE.] A variety of JAMESONITE. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. III. 151 Heteromorphite, 
Feather ore, a sulphantimonite of lead .. which occurs in 
capillary forms resembling a cobweb; also massive. 1868 
Dana Min. (ed. 5) 9. : 


Heteromo'rphous, a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 

1. Of abnormal or irregular form, 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 139/2 Various animals .. from 
exhibiting no uniform or regular shape, have been entitled 
. .heteromorphous. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heteromorphous, 
differing in form, shape, or external appearance, as com- 
pared with the normal, 

2. Entom. =HETEROMORPHIC I. 

1855 OweEN /uvertebr. Anim. 437 The differences of the 
larvae which are distinguished by the entomological terms, 
Heteromorphous, Homomorphous, Capitate, &c., essentially 
depend upon their quitting the egg to enter into active life 
at different periods of development. 

He-teromo:rphy. . [f. as prec. + -y: after 
Gr. sbs. in -poppia.] = HrTEROMORPHISM. 

1874 R. Brown Man. Bot. 600 Deviations from ordinary 
forms, comprising. .heteromorphy (deformities, polymorphy, 
alteration of colours). E 

Heteronomic (-ng'mik), a. [f. Gr. érepo- 
HeErero- + vépos law + -1¢: cf. Gr. vopuxds of or 
pertaining to law.] Showing a different law or 
mode of operation. 

1. ‘Of unlike or opposite polarity: applied to 
contact of parts of the human body in experiments 
on animal magnetism: opp. to zsonomic.’ 

18.. Amer, Frnl. Psychol. 1. 502 (Cent.) Heteronomic 
[contact] is hyperzsthesic and increases it [muscular 
energy]. 

2. Optics. Affected by spherical aberration so as 
not to converge to one focus ; divergent. 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, \1. 167 The diminution of 
the astigmatism of the heteronomic pencils, 

Heteronomous (-p'ndmes), a. 
-OUS.] 

1. Subject to different laws, involving different 
principles. 

1824 De Quincey Templars’ Dial. Wks. IV. 254 If two 
inconsistent principles of valuation be employed, then the 
table will be vicious because heteronomous [evron. -ony- 


[f. as prec, + 


mous]. 

2. Biol. Having different laws or modes of 
growth; applied to parts or members differentiated 
from the same primitive type. 

1870 RoLLEsTON Anim, Life Introd. 104 Arthropoda. 
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Animals consisting of a series of more or less heteronomous 
segments. did. 78 The development of wings and the dif- 
ferentiation of the body into three great heteronomous divi- 
sions, the head, the thorax, and the abdomen. 1878 Bett 
Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 238 The limitation of the number 
of the appendages .. concurrently with the greater develop- 
ment of heteronomous metameres, 

3. Subject to an external law: opp. to autono- 
mous. 

1894 Yorum (U. S.) July 572 Man has been..a thrall, 
owning obedience to a law conceived to be external.. and 
other than the expression of his own nature. Ina word he 
has been heteronomous. 

Heteronomy (-:ndmi). 
after Gr. derivatives in -vopia.] 

1. Presence of a different law or principle: see 
quot. 1824. 

1824 De Quincey Templars’ Dial. Wks. IV. 205 He has 
certainly not vitiated the purity of this principle by the 
usual heteronomy (if you will allow me a learned word)— 
7.e., by. the introduction of the other and opposite law. 
1828-30 W. Taytor Hist. Surv. Germ. Poetry III. 12 note, 
Heteroclitical phraseology is the first step to Heteronomy 
of apperception,—and insanity is nothing more. 

2. Moral Philos. Subjection to the rule of another 
being or power (e.g. of the will to the passions) ; 
subjection to external law. Opp. to autonomy. 

1855 Miss Cosse “ss. Jntuit. Mor. 146 It would not be 
Free Self-legislation (autonomy), but (heteronomy) subser- 
vience of the Pure Will to a lower faculty. 1888 J. Mar- 
TiInEAU Study Relig. 11. ut. ii. 282 So far as they obtain 
sway over him, he is under a heteronomy. 

3. Biol, The condition of being heteronomous ; 
differentiation from a common primitive type. 

1870 RoLLeston Anim. Life 115 The degree to which 
heteronomy or differentiation is carried out in the various 
regions of the body [in C opepoda), 

Heteronym (he'téronim). 
synonym. | 

1. A word having the same spelling as another, 
but a different sound and meaning: opp. to Zomo- 
nym and synonym. 1889 in Cent. Dict. 

2. A name of a thing in one language which is 
a translation of the name in another language. 

1885 B. G. WILDER Your. Nerv. Dis, xii. (Cent.), Verna- 
cular names which are more or less precise translations of 
Latin names, or of names in any other language, may be 
called heteronyms. 

Heteronymous (hetérynimos), a. [f. Gr. 
érepwvupos (tf. HETERO- + 6voya name) + -OUS.] 

1. Having different names, as a pair of correla- 
tives, e.g. husband, wife: opp. to synonymous. 

1734 Watts Ontology vii, Synonymous Relatives or of the 
same Name..Heteronymous or of a different Name. 1829 
Jas. Mitt Hum, Mind (1869) II. xiv. 22 The second class 
{of relative terms] were called by the ancient logicians 
heteronymous; we may call them more intelligibly, double- 
worded relatives. ; 

2. Optics. Applied to the two images of one 
object seen in looking at a point beyond it, when 
the left image is that seen by the right eye and 
vice vers: opp. to homonymous. 

1881 Le Conte Monoc. Vision"95 When we look at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is so doubled that the left 
image belongs to the right eye and the right image to the 
left eye..the images are said to be heteronymous, 1. e., of a 
different name. /é7d. 245 Phenomena illustrating the heter- 
onymous Shifting of the two Fields of View. ‘ 

3. ‘ Pertaining to, of the nature of, or having a 
heteronym’ (Cent. Dict.). 

Hence Hetero‘nymously adv. (see 2). 

1881 Lr Conte Monoc. Vision 120 When we look at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is doubled heteronymously ;— 
when we look at the nearer finger, the farther one is doubled 
homonymously. 

Heteroousian, heterousian (he:téro,au'- 
sian, hetérau'sian, -7/‘siin), a. and sb. Theol. Also 
9 heterusian. [f. Gr. érepoovovos, érepovatos, f. 
érepo- HErERO- + ovoia essence, substance. Opp. 
to homoousian and homotoustan.] 

A. adj. Of different essence or substance. 

1678 Cupwortu /ntell. Syst. 1. iv. § 36.612 The Homoou- 
sian Trinity of the orthodox went exactly in the middle, 
betwixt that Monoousian Trinity of Sabellius .. and that 
other Heteroousian Trinity of Arius. 1790 Porson Lett. to 
Arch. Travis ix. 221 The word one is applied, 1. to things 
homoiisian .. 2. to things heteroiisian, where there is a same- 
ness of persons, but a difference of natures. 

B. sé. One who held the Father and the Son to 
be different in essence or substance ; an Arian. 

1874 J. H. Brunt Dict, Sects, Heterousians, a name given 
to the extreme Arians, 

So Heteroou'siast (heterou'siast, heteru'siast) 

=B.; Heteroou‘sious (heterou'sious) a.=A. 

1678 Cupwortn /utell, Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 579 Neither a 
Trinity of Words only .. nor yet a Jumbled Confusion of 
God and Creature (Things Heterousious) together. 1882-3 
Scuarr Excycl. Relig. Knowl, 1. 33 Aetius .. the apostle of 
a new Church, representing the widest going section of the 
Arian party.. His adherents were called Anomcans, Heter- 
usiasts, or Exukontians. 

Heteropathic (-pz'pik), z. [fas next + -1¢.] 

1. Med. = AvLopatatc. . 

1830 Edin. Rev. L. 513 First stands the homdopathic .. 
Then the allopathic or heteropathic .. the .. method which 
hopes to cure disease by exciting some dissimilar affection. 

3. Of different operation ; differing in their effect. 

1843 Mitt Logic I. 111, vi. 403 Though there be laws which, 

Vou. V. 


[f. as prec. + -Y: 


[fas next, after 
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like those of chemistry and physiology, owe their existence 
to a breach of the principle of the Composition of Causes, 
it does not follow that those peculiar, or, as they might be 
termed, heteropathic laws, are not capable of composition 
with one another. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic xxix. 252 It 
is distinguished by Mr. Mill from cases of the heterogeneous 
or as he says the heteropathic intermixture of effects. 

peace ony, (-p’papi). [f. Gr. érepo- HETERO- 
+-madea, f. aos suffering. | 

1. Med. =Auorarny : opp. to homeopathy. 

1847 Craic, Heteropathy, the method of attempting to 
remove one disease by inducing a different one. 

2. Path. (See quot.) 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heteropathy .. Berthold’s term for 
the form of idiosyncrasy in which the organic susceptibility 
behaves itself in a different fashion to the normal in the 
presence of any irritation. 

3. Antipathy or aversion excited by suffering: 
opp. to sympathy. (nonce-use.) 

1874 Miss Conse in Theol. Rev. Jan. 74 At the sight of 
pain animals generally feel an impulse to destroy rather 
than to help. This emotion will be indicated by the term 
Heteropathy. 1881 — Duties Wom. iv. 118 It is astonish- 
ing and horrible to witness how the deep-seated frightful 
human passion, which I have elsewhere named Heteropathy, 
develops itself in such circumstances. 

|| Heterophasia (-féi-zia). Path. [f. Gr. érepo- 
HETERO- + -pacwa, f. pacts speech.] = HetERo- 
PHEMY (as a result of mental disease). 

1877 GouLsurN Bateman's Darwinism 115 Perversion of 
language to which the name of Heterophasia has been 
given, 1882 tr. Rzbot's Dis. Mem. 152 Sometimes the 
pence retains an extensive vocabulary of vocal .. signs, 

ut cannot use it correctly (cases of heterophasia). : 

Hence He’terophasiac, ‘ one who is affected with 
heterophasia’ (Cert. Dict.). 

He'terophemy (-fzmi). [f. Gr. érepo- HE- 
TERO- + -pnwa, f. pnun, pHs voice, speech.] The 
saying or writing of one word or phrase when an- 
other is meant. 

1875 R. G. Wuite in Galaxy Nov. 693 The assertion 
made is most often not merely something that the speaker 
or writer does not mean to say, but its very reverse, or 
at least something notably at variance with his purpose. 
For this reason I have called it heterophemy, which means 
merely the speaking otherwise. 1885 — Stud. Shaks. 33 As 
to the writing twice of Verona instead of Milan, it seems 
plainly a mere case of heterophemy. 1894 Nation (N. Y.) 
22 Mar. 212/2 We are forced in charity to credit the bishop 
with a kind of ‘ heterophemy ’, 

So Heterophe‘mism, an instance or result of 
heterophemy. Heterophe'mist, one who says 
something else than he means to say (whence 
Heterophemi'stic a.). Heterophe'mize v. 77/r., 
to say something different from what one means 
to say. 

1875 R. G. WuitE in Galaxy XX. 697 (Cent.) Henry 
Ward Beecher appears among the heterophemists.. He 
heterophemizes in a very striking manner. /é7d. 698 (Cent.) 
Examples in which creditor is used for debtor—perhaps the 
most common of all heterophemisms. 

Heterophyllous (-files), a. [f. Gr. érepo- 
HeEtEeRo- + pvAd-ov leaf+-ous. In F. hétérophylle.] 

1. Bot. Bearing leaves of different forms upon the 
same plant. 

1828 WepsTER cites $772, Sci. 1871-2 H. MAcmILLan 
True Vine iii, 110 Examples of heterophyllous and dimor- 

hic plants, in which there is a very considerable difference 
in form in the same organs, not only at different times, but 
even simultaneously. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 467 The leaves 
of the heterophyllous species which have them arranged in 
four rows, possess stomata on their inner surface. 

2. Zool. Belonging to the group Heterophylli of 
cephalopods. 

He'terophy:lly. Zor. [f. as prec.+-y: in 
mod.F. hétérophyliie.} The condition of being 
heterophyllous. 

1874 in R. Brown Man, Bot. Gloss. 1886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 
619/t (Rodriguez) Variability of species and heterophylly 
are characteristic of the flora to quite an unusual degree. 

Il Heteroplasia (he:térdplézia). Path. Also 
anglicized as heteroplasy (-p'plasi). [f. Gr. érepo- 
HereEro- + 7Adots moulding, formation: F. hétéro- 
plasie.| The formation of a tissue different from 
the normal tissue of the part in which it occurs. 

1854 Mayne “xpos. Lex., Heteroplasia, Heteroplasis, 
terms for abnormal organic formation: heteroplasy. 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 354 The so-called Heteroplasia, 
Heterologous new-formations, that is to say, tissues which 
bear little resemblance to normal tissues. 

He‘teroplasm. /ath. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
mAdagpa anything moulded, a figure: F. hétéro- 
plasme.] A tissue formed in a part where it does 
not normally occur, ’ 

1878 R. Druitr Surg. Vade M. (ed. 11) 84 As Virchow 
showed, there is no such thing as heteroplasm. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Heteroplasm, Burdach’s term for a morbid tissue 
foreign to the economy. ; 

Heteroplastic (-plestik), 2. [fas prec. + 
Gr, mAaoruds fit for moulding : F. hétéroplastique.] 

1. Path. Of or belonging to heteroplasia; of the 
nature of a heteroplasm. 

1854 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol, 270 Tubercle, carcinoma, and other heteroplastic 
new-formations. — ; ; 

2. Aol. Dissimilar in formation or structure, as 
the different tissues of the body. 





HETEROSTATIC. 


Heteroplastide (-ple'staid). Zzo/. [f as 

prec. + Gr. mAaorés moulded, formed + -IDE.] 
An organism composed of tissues of different kinds, 
as most animals and plants: opp. to Aomoplas- 
tide. 
_ 1889 Vines in Nature 24 Oct. 621 Death is .. a character- 
istic feature of differentiated multicellular organisms (hetero- 
plastides), bid. 622 How the mortal heteroplastides can 
have been evolved from the immortal monoplastides or 
homoplastides. 

Heteropod (he'térdppd), a. and sd. Zool. [f. 
next.] a. adj, Of or belonging to the /leteropoda. 
b. sd. One of the Heteropoda. 

1835 Kirpy Had, & Inst. Anim. I. ix. 301 The animal of 
the Heteropods having a proboscis and only two tentacles. 
1882 Grikiz Text Bh. Geol. (1885) 649 The heteropod genus 
so characteristic of Palzozoic time, Bellerophon. 

|| Heteropoda (hetérp'poda), sb. pl. Zool. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. érepo- Hurero- + tovs, 105- foot.] 
a. A group of Crustacea including forms with 14 
feet, some of which are adapted for swimming. 
b. An order or subclass of Gastropods, having the 
foot modified into a swimming organ. ec. A group 
of Echinoderms. 

1835 Penny Cycl. III. 24/2. 1838 did. XI. 92/2 Forskal 
places all the Heteropoda of Cuvier under his genus Ptero- 
trachea, 1872 Nicnorson Palzont. 245 Both families of the 
Heteropoda are represented by fossil forms. 1878 Brett 
Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 324 The foot of the Heteropoda 
is differentiated into a more independent organ. 

Hence Hetero‘podan = HETEROPODs).; Hetero:- 
podous @a.= HETEROPOD a. 

1835 Penny Cycl. I11. 24/2 A genus of the heteropodous 
mollusca of Lamarck. 

Heteropter (hetérg:ptoz). Zxtom. One of the 
LTeteroptera. 1864 in WEBSTER. 


|| Heteroptera (hetérp'ptéra), sd. pl. Entom. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. érepo- Herero- + mrepdv wing.] 
A suborder of Hemiprera, comprising those insects 
whose wings consist of dissimilar parts, being cori- 
aceous at the base and membranous at the tip; the 


true bugs. Opp. to Homoprpra. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Extomol. x\vii. (1828) IV. 385 He de- 
nominated the first of the sections Heteroptera. 1874 Lus- 
Bock Orig. § Met. Ins. i. 25 The Heteroptera cannot exactly 
be said either to sting or bite. 

Hence Hetero'pteran = HETEROPTER; Hetero’- 
pterous a., belonging to or having the characters 


of the Heteroptera. 

1842 Branve Dict. Sci. etc., Heteropterans, Heteroptera, 
the name of a section of Hemipterans, comprehending those 
in which the hemelytra terminate abruptly by a membranous 
appendage. 1895 Vaturalist 213 Mr. Mason recorded 132 
out of about 420 heteropterous hemiptera known to inhabit 
the British Islands. 


Heteroscian (hetérg‘fian), sb. anda. [f. med. 
L. heterosci-ws (usually in nom, pl. used subst.), a. 
Gr. érepéomos diversely-shadowed (f. érepo- I1k- 
TERO- + oxid Shadow) +-AN.] 

A. sb. A name applied to the people of the two 
temperate zones in reference to the fact that, in the 
two zones, noon-shadows always fall in opposite 
directions. (Cf. Amphiscian, Perisctan.) Usually 
in £7; the Lat. pl. heteroscii is also frequent. 

‘ Heteroscii, in strictness, and according to the origin and 
reason of the word, is a term of relation, and denotes those 
inhabitants which, during the whole year, have their noon- 
tide shadows projected different ways from each other. 
Thus, we..are heteroscii with regard to those who inhabit 
the southern temperate zone: and they are heterosczz with 
respect to us.’ (Chambers Cyc7.) , 

[1559 W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 68 Of the diver- 
sitie of shadowes, ther ar .iij. divers distinct habitations of 
people found, .. Amphiscii, Heteroscii, Periscii, and_we 
want apt English termes for them.] 1616 BuLLokar Eng. 
Expos., Heteroscians, any people dwelling vnder a temper- 
ate zone: so called because their shadowes at noone bend 
still but one way. 1652 Urquwart Yewel Wks. (1834) 259 
Which to withhold from them, whether Periscians, Hetros- 
cians, or Amphiscians, would prove very absurd. [1796 
Hutton Math, Dict. 1. 596 Heteroscit, in Geography, are 
such inhabitants of the earth as have their shadows at noon 
projected always the same way with regard to themselves, 
or always contrary ways with respect to each other.] 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
noon-shadows in the temperate zones. 

a1646 J. Grecory Posthuma, Terrest. Globe (1650) 300 
Of Oxford the Sign-Regent is Capricorn, the Noon-shadows 
are Heteroscian. i f 

|| Heterosis (hetérdusis). Rhet. [Late Gr. 
érépwots alteration, f. €repos different.] ‘A figure 
of speech by which one form of a noun, verb, or 
pronoun, and the like, is used for another’ (Web- 
ster, 1864). 

Heterostatic (-ste'tik), a. Hlectr. [f, He- 
TERO- + Static.] Applied to electrostatic instru- 
ments in which there is electrification independent 


of that to be tested. ? 
1867 Sir W. Tuomson in Ref. Brit. Assoc. sor The electric 
system here described is heterostatic, there being an indepen- 
dent electrification besides that whose difference of potential 
is tobe measured. 1881 Maxwe.t Electr. & Magn. 1, 309 
This method of using an auxiliary electrification besides the 
electrification to be measured is called the Heterostatic 
method in opposition to the Idiostatic method, in which the 
whole effect is produced by the electrification to be measured. 


HETEROSTROPHE. 


Heterostrophic (-stryfik), a. [f. Gr. érepo- 
Herero-+-orpop-os turning +-1c: cf. Gr. orpo- 
gpucds.] . 

1, Turning or winding in another direction ; sfec. 
in Conch. applied to univalve shells in which the 
usual direction of the spire is reversed, as in a 
‘reversed’ whelk. 

2. Gr.and Lat. Pros, ‘ Consisting of two systems 
of different metrical form: as, a heterostrophic 
song or choric passage’ (Cent. Dzct.). 

So Hetero'strophous a, = prec. 1; Hetero’. 
strophe, Hetero’strophy, the condition of being 
heterostrophic. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Heterostrophus (Conchol.), 
applied to a spirivalve shell in which the terminal border 
is to the left side of the animal, as in the Physa hetero- 
stropha: heterostrophous. 1884 Cassedl's Encycl. Dict., 
Fleterostrophe, the reversal of the direction in which the 
spire of a shell turns. S : 

Heterostyled (he'térostaild), a. Bot. [f. 
Herero- + StYLe+-ED*.] Having the styles or 
pistils of different individual plants of different 
lengths relatively to their stamens; the same as 
heteromorphic or heterogonous. 

1876 Darwin in Life § Lett. (1892) 311 The nature of 
heterostyled plants may be illustrated in the primrose. 1877 
Amer. Frnil. Sc, Ser. 111. 82 Mr, Darwin’s term [dimorphism] 
has the disadvantage of not indicating what parts of the 
blossom are dimorphic .. This has been supplied by Hilde- 
brand, in Germany, who has introduced [Sot. Zezt. 1871] 
the term Aeterosty/ed and the counterpart homostyled, 

So Heterosty ‘lism, He’terostyly, the condition 
of having the styles of different lengths relatively 
to the stamens; heteromorphism, heterogony. 
Heterosty‘lous a. = HETEROSTYLED. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. m1. vi. 809 Another 
contrivance for the mutual fertilisation of different indivi- 
duals of plants with hermaphrodite flowers,—Dimorphism 
(or Heterostylism) .. In one individual the flowers all have 
a long style and short filaments, while in another individual 
all the flowers have a short style and long filaments. 1876 
Darwin in Life & Lett. (1892) 53 This account was pub- 
lished before I had discovered the meaning of heterostylism, 
1887 Warp tr. Sachs’ Phys. Plants 792 The same principle 
is also employed in the case of heterostylous flowers. 1887 
Gorset Morphol. Plants 405 A further method for securing 
the mutual fertilisation of different plants of the same 
species is heterogony (heterostyly), 

Heterotactous (-te'ktos), a. [f. Gr. érepo- 
Hermro- + raxt-ds ordered, arranged + -ous.] 
Characterized by heterotaxy. a. Amat. and Bot. 
Having organs abnormally placed or arranged. 
b. Geol. Without regularity of stratification, 

@1889 G. K. Gitgert in Worcester’s Suppl., Heterotac- 
tous mountain mass. 

Heterotaxy (-teksi). [f. Gr. érepo- HETERO- 
+-tafia, f, rdgis arrangement.] 

1. Anat. and Bot, Aberrant or abnormal disposi- 
tion of organs or parts. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Heterotaxia, applied by 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire to those complex anomalies, which, 
while they are of anatomical importance, do not hinder the 
performance of any function, and are not apparent extern- 
ally: heterotaxy. 1882 Gard. Chron. XVIII. 78, I believe 
this case might be reported ,. as partial heterotaxy. 1897 
Brit, Med. Frnl, 28 Aug. 34 The anomaly known as hetero- 
taxy, or transpositio viscerum totalis, 

2. Geol. Want of uniformity in stratification 
(Worcester Supf/. 1889). 

Heterotomic (-tpmik), a. Bot. [f. Gr. érepo- 
HETERO- + -ropos cut + -10; ef, Gr. rouuxds of or 
for cutting.] =next, sense 1. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Heterotomic,..applied to a calyx or 
a corolla in which the alternate divisions are dissimilar. 

Heterotomous (-p'témas),a. [as prec. + -ous.] 

1. Lot, Applied to a perianth having unequal or 
dissimilar divisions. 1847 in CRarc. 

2. Min. Having cleavage different from the or- 
dinary. 1864 in WeBsTER. 

Heterotopy (hetérp'topi). Phys. [ad.mod.L. 
heterotopia (also in Engl. use), f. Gr. érepo- HxE- 
TERO- + -toma, f, témos place.] Displacement in 
position, misplacement: a. Lath. The occurrence 
of a tumour in a part where the elements of which 
it is composed do not normally exist. b. Bol. 
(See quot. 1879.) 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 355 Tumors are abnormal 
only because they occur in a locality in which their elements 
do not normally exist (Heterotopia). 1879 tr. Haeckels 
Evol, Man |. i. 12 The kenogenetic vitiations of the original 
palingenetic incidents of evolution depend in great measure 
on a gradually occurring displacement of the phenomena.. 
by adaptation to the changed conditions of embryonic exist- 
ence.—This displacement may affect either the place or the 
time of the phenomena.—If the former, it is called Hetero- 
topy ; if the latter, Heterochrony. /ézd. 13 Displacement 
of position, or heterotopy, especially affects the cells or ele- 
mentary parts which compose the organs; but it also affects 
the organs themselves. 

Hence Heteroto‘pic, Hetero‘topous ad/s., of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of heterotopy; 
Hetero'topism = HETEROTOPY. 

1878 Beri Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 45 The different 
position occupied by visual organs forbids us to suppose that 
they have had a common hereditary origin, and is in favour 
of these heterotopic organs having been independently dif- 
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ferentiated from an indifferent apparatus. 1879 tr. Yaeckel’s 
Evol. Man 1. i. 13 An analogous heterotopism affects the 
primitive kidneys in the higher Vertebrates. 
Heterotropal (-p'trépal), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
érepérpom-os turning another way (f. érepo- HErEro- 
+-Tpomos turning) +-AL.] = HETEROTROPOUS. — 
1842 Branpve Dict. Sci. etc., Heterotropal, aterm applied 
to the embryo of a seed when the former lies across the 
latter; that is to say, neither pointing to its base nor apex, 
1866 Treas. Bot. 588/1 pee lying parallel with the 
hilum, A term applied only to the embryo. 
Heterotropic (-trppik), @, Physics. [f. as 
prec. + -10; cf, Gr. tpom«ds of or pertaining to 
turning.] =ANISOTROPIC, ALOLOTROPIC. 
1885 Watson & Bursury Math. Th. Electr. & Magn. 1. 
203 ‘These ratios .. have a determinate value at every point 
in a heterotropic medium, but may vary from point to point, 


Heterotropous (-¢'tropas), a, Zot. [f.as prec. 
+-OUS.] =HEMITROPOUS 2. 

1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot. 209 Embryo supposed by 
Von Martius to be heterotropous (that is, to have its radicle 
not turned towards the hilum). 47d. 229 In Rhinanthacez 
it must beantitropous or heterotropous. 1857 HENFREY //em, 
Bot. § 240 Another condition [of the ovule] is more rarely met 
with, the amphitropous or heterotropous or hemianatropous, 
intermediate between orthotropous and anatropous. 

Heterousian, etc.; see HETEROOUSIAN. 

Hetfull, obs. f. Hearrun @., passionate. 

c1470 Henry Wadlace u. 91 A hetfull man the stwart 
was of blude. 

Heth(e, hep, obs. forms of Heatu, Herren, 

+ Hethe, v. Obs. rare. Also 3 Orm. hepenn. 
[a. ON. Ada to mock, scoff at, f. hdd scoffing, 
mocking.] To.mock, scorn. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 13682 And alle ba batt .. ha:benn upponn opre 
menn purrh here modignesse. @ 1310 in Wright Lyric P.x. 
37 Y-here thou me nou, hendest in helde, Navy the none 
harmes to hethe. 

+ He'thely, @. and adv. Obs. Forms: 3 
heepeli3, heythlik, hethli, 4 hepeliche, hetheli, 
-y. [a. ON. Aedzligr adj., ludicrous, contemptible, 
hédiliga scornfully, mockingly, f. Add: see prec.] 

A. adj. Ludicrous, to be held in derision. 

e1350 Sir Tristr. 2897 To wiue on our kinde Hebeliche 

holdep he. = 

B. adv. Scornfully, derisively, contemptuously ; 
esp. in early ME, phrase hethelé leten to think 
scornfully of, to scorn: see Lur v. 

€1200 OrmIN 7408 Pa batt lactenn hzepeli3 Off Godess hallzhe 
lare. /d7d. 13272 Patt he ne let nohht hzbeli3 Hiss 3unngre 
forr to folljhenn. @ 1300 Cursor M. 2606 (Cott.) Agar was 
-. heythlik lete of hir lauedj. /dzd@. 14669 (Gott.) Hethli 
[7rin. scornefuly] pai bihuted him. ¢1325 Metr. Hom. 43 
Forthi he schroudes his bodi And lates of pouer men hetheli. 
?a1400 Morte Arth, 268 His senatour has sommonde me, 
and said what hym lykyde, Hethely in my halle, wyth 
heyn3ous wordes, 

+ Hethen, adv. Ods. Forms: 3 he8en, 3-5 
hepen, hethen, (3 heoSen, hepenn, 4 heden, 
heipen, -in, heythen, epen, hipen, 4~5 hethin, 
-yn, -ene, 5 hethinne, -un, hithinne). [Early 
ME., a. ON. hedan (Sw. haden, Da. heden), f. root 
of HE pron.] =HENcz. 

c1200 Trix. Coll. Hom. 185 Heden to fare to siker wuni- 
enge., c1zoo OrMIN 15570 Gap till, and berebp hebenn ut 
Whattlike pise bingess. c 1250 Gen. § Ex. 1644 Hu fer ist 
heden to laban? a@1300 Cursor M. 7578 (Cott.), I red be- 
time bou hethen [/'a7f heythen] fle. 13.. /bid. 8229 (Gitt.) 
‘Sal nan’, he said, ‘ baim heden (Co/t. heben] stir’. ¢ 1330 
R, Brunne Chron, (1810) 26 After nyen and tuenty 3ere be 
dede him hiben nam, c¢1394 P. PZ. Crede 408 ‘ Fare well... 
for y mot heben fonden.” c¢1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 
2542 Pat sho was likly hethin to pas. 9%ax1800 Chester Pi. 
(Shaks. Soc.) II. 56 Or I hethen wyn This cote shalbe myne. 

ith from. 

a 1300 LZ, EL. Psalter cxiii. [cxv.] 18 Fra hethen, and in to 
werld pat isse. a1300 Cursor M. 22678 Right vn{t]o be 
abime fra heben. 1340 Hampoite Px, Consc. 6007 And swa 
sely may be alle bas, Pat fra hethen in charité gas. 

Hence + Hethenforth, -forthward, -forward 
advs.= 1ENCEFORTH, etc. + Hethensith, depar- 
ture, decease. + Hethenward adv., away from 
here, hence. 

c 1200 Trin, Coll, Hom. 65 Dod giwer lichame hedenford 
to hersumiende clennesse, @ 1300 2. . Psalter exii{i]. 2 Fra 
heben forth into werld pat isse. c1340 Cursor M. 11695 
(Fairf.) Fra now heypen forwarde. c1410 N. Love Bona- 
vent. Mirr. \. 105 (Gibbs MS.), I schal neuer heben forth- 
warde fele oght of hem. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 125 Pe wunderliche heden sid of 
ure louerd seint iohan baptiste. Jé7d. 141 Hwu wunderlich 
was his hider-cume..and hwu siker his hedensid. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 5490 A33 hemm langebp hepennwarrd, And 
upp till heoffness blisse. a 1400-50 Alexander 734 Hy be 
hethen-ward [Dé2. hyneward], pou hathill. 

Hethen, hepen, he&en, obs. ff. Hzarunn. 
Hethenesse, hepenes, -inesse, obs. ff. Hua- 
THENESSE, Hether, -most, obs. ff. H1THeER, etc. 

+ Hether, corrupt f. HenprEr adv., rather. 

¢ 1550 Latimer Ser. (1562) 245 b, I will hether spend the 
time in exhorting you..then curiously to recite [etc.]. 


+ Hething, v//. sb. Ods. Forms: 3 Orm. 
hepinng, 3-4 heping, 4 -yng, hethinge, eth- 
ynge, 3-6 hething, (.S¢. 5 heithing, -ding, hey- 
den, -din, hathing). [a. ON. Aéding scoffing, 
mocking, derision, f. A#Ja Heruz v.] Scoffing, 
derision, mockery ; scorn, contempt; dishonour. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 240 on icc ne beo mang wimmannkinn Till 








HEUGH. 


hzebinng butenn chilldre. a 1300 Cursor 7. 15881 Pe feluns 
logh him til hething. ¢1386 Cuaucer Reeve's 7’. 190 Allas, 
quod Iohn, the day that I was born; Now are we dryve til 
hethyng and til scorn. c1z4g30 Henryson Mor. Hab. 10 At 
the last shee saide halfe in hathing. c1460 Towneley Myst, 
(Surtees) 236 Both on ernest and on hethyng. ?a 1500 Peddes 
to Play xi, Ane young man stert upon his feit, And he began 
to lauche For heydin. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111. 265 The 
Scottis men..Bot scorne and hething send to him agane. 
c1540 Pilgr. 7. 388 in Thynne Animadv. 88 Abjuryd, and 
to hething scornyd. fia 
pb. An object or cause of scorn or derision. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 15412 Hald yee it na hething. a@x340 
Hampote Psalter xxxvii. 7 Comm., Swa makis he me his 
hethynge. c1460 Towneley Myst, (Surtees) 174 What, 
dewille, wille he be there? ‘This hold I great hethyng. 

Hence + He‘thingful a., scornful, contemptuous. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3953 Bourdfull among buernes, blithe 
of his wordis, Hethyngfull to hathels, but it harmyt not. 

Hethinne, var, HrruEn adv., Obs. Hethnes, 
-nesse, obs. ff. HnaTHENESSE, ethnical: see 
HearHentc, Hethon, -un, -yn, var. ff. HEa- 
THEN, HETHEN. 

Hetien, heting, -ynge, obs. ff. Harr ~., 
Hicut vw, -Inc. Hetique, obs. f. Hectic, 
Hetire, var. HEeTer a., Obs. 

|| Hetman (he'tman). Also 8 hettman, 9 
attaman. [Polish Aetman captain, commander 
= Boh. hejtman, Little Russ. etman (Russ. ata- 
man). Believed to be derived from Ger. haupt- 
mann captain, app. through early mod.G, hezbf- 
mann and Boh. hettman.] 

A captain or military commander in Poland and 
countries formerly united or subject to it; whence 


still retained as a title among the Cossacks. - 

Under the suzerainty of Poland, 1592-1654, ‘the hetman 
of the Cossacks’ was a semi-independent prince or viceroy. 
His title and authority were at first continued after the 
acceptance of Russian suzerainty by the Cossacks in 1654 ; 
but the power and privileges of the office were gradually 
curtailed and abolished. At present the title ‘ Hetman (@/a- 
man) of all the Cossacks’ is an appanage of the Cesarevitch, 
who is represented by a ‘hetman by delegation’, for each 
of the territorial divisions. Subordinate Cossack chiefs have 
also the title (a/amaz). 

1jro WuitwortH Acc. Russia (1758) 19 Every town is 
like a little common-wealth, and has it’s own Hefman, or 
Captain, chosen yearly. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vi. 
lxxxii. 374 His brother .. is now Hetman of the Cossacks 
in the Ukraine .. This is a kind of vice-royalty, and is. .the 
most lucrative of any employment in the empire, 1799 
W. Tooke View Russian Emp. 1. 400 This submission [to 
Russia] took place in the year 1654 under the hetman 
Bogdan Chmelnitzki, /dzd@. 403 ‘The insignia of the hetman 
are, the truncheon, the national standard, the horse-tail, 
kettle-drums, and the national signet. 1818 Byron A/azeppa 
iii, ‘The Ukraine’s hetman, calm and bold. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. VIII. 79/1 In 1592, Stephen Bathory, the king of 
[Poland]... appointed an Attaman or Hetman as chief over 
them [Cossacks]. 1894 Daz/y News 23 Oct. 5/3 The Czar’s 
Body Regiment of Cossacks .. received a congratulatory 
telegram from the Czar ..*I drink with your hetman (the 
Cezarewitch) the health of the regiment’, 

Hence He‘tmanate, He‘tmanship. 

1879 Lncycl. Brit. X. 6/t During the hetmanate it had 
fortifications of which traces are still extant. 1881 A ¢he- 
neum 30 July 147/1 Kostomarof .. has completed an exten- 
sive monograph upon the Hetmanship of Mazeppa. 

Hett(e, obs. ff. Hear s., Hear v. (inf. and 
pa. t. and pple.), Her, Hetten: see Hicur vz. 
Hetter, Hetur, var. Herrra., Obs. Hettrand, 
-rent, -ret, obs. Sc. ff. Harrep. 

Heu, obs. form of Hmw, Hur. 

Heuch, hooch (hi), zwt. diai, Anexclama- 
tion of excitement ; the cry of a dancer of the High- 
land fling. Hence Heuch v. zx/r., to utter this cry. 

1871 C. Gipson Lack of Gold xxx, They flung about with 
might and main, and deafening ‘hoochs’ that would have 
served for a war dance. fe J. Lumspen Poems 43 Lads 
and lasses lap and skirled Cried ‘ Heuch!’ like warlocks 
driven Clean gyte. did. 137 They danced, they snappit, 
an’ heuched awa’, 

Heuch, var. of Hruen, obs. Sc. pa. t. of HEw. 
Heue, obs. f. Hzave, Huw, Hive. Heued, obs. f. 
Heap. Heuene,obs. f. Even adv., Heaven. Heu- 
frasy, obs. f. EupHrasy. Heug, obs. f. Huar, 

Heu-ga'se, phrase. The view-halloo in otter- 
hunting; used zzterjectionally and as sb, 

1827 Sporting Mag. XX. 104 Mr. Treby’s Harriers .. un- 
hovered an otter. ‘Heu gase! heu gase!’ was vociferated 
from the lungs of many a tough one, 1828 /bid. XXI. 306 
‘The heugase, heugase (the view screech of the otter-hunter) 
is heard poured forth with joyful yell. [Yew gase! The cry 
is still used in North Wales and Shropshire. . It is certainly 
the present customary cry with the Hawkstone Otter 
Hounds. F, T. Elworthy.] 

Heugh, heuch (hiwy), sd. Sc. and north. dial. 
Forms: 4 hogh, 5 hough, 5-6 hewch, (5 huwe, 
6 hew, hewche, heuche, huche), 5— heuch, 7- 
heugh, (9 dia/. heuf). [Sc. (and north Eng.) repr. 
of ME. hogh, OE. héh, f. ablaut grade hanh- of 
Hane v. (cf. Goth. faurahéh curtain). Cf. Hor sd,1, 
How sé.2; also, for form, CLxucu, Coun; and, 
for later phonology, Sc. dewch, dew = BouaH.] 

1. A precipitous or hanging descent; a craggy 
or rugged steep; a precipice, cliff, or scaur; most 
commonly, one overhanging a river or the sea. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 15826 (Gott.) And rugged him vnrekinli 


HEUGH. 


bath ouer hil and hogh [Coté. ogh, Faixrf. scogh, Trix, 
slow3e; vie wogh]. /bid, 22202 (Cott.) Ouer hogh to lepe 
his hals to brek [so Gé¢¢., altered in others]. ¢ 1425 Wyn- 
TOUN Crox, vu. iv. 93 The Kyng..Oure a Hewch gert cast 
hym downe, Doggis til ete his caryowne. /déd. vit. xxxviii. 
92 Sum flede downe oure pe Hwe. cx1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 5549 Him thoght bat abouen pat hough he and 
his men lay sure ynogh. 1513 Douctas AZ@ne/s 1. iv. 13 
To se the hewis on ather hand is wondir. 1549 Comp. 
Scot. vi. 39 Vndir ane hingand heuch I herd mony hurlis 
of stannirs ande stanis that tumlit doune. 1597 Mont- 
GOMERIE Cherrie § Slae 37 Euery blome on branche and 
bewch..hang their heidis out ouir the hewch. 1609 SKENE 
tr. Quon, Attach, c. 48 § 10 (Jam.) Gif an wylde or head 
strang horse caries ane man..over ane craig, or heuch, 
21796 Burns Song, ‘ Simmer’s a Pleasant Time’, ‘The 
water rins o’er the heugh. 1815 Scorr Guy M, xxvi, From 
the top of a Aewgh or broken bank, [he] enjoyed the scene 
much more to his satisfaction. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Heu/, 
or Heugh, a steep hill-side. 1894 Crockett Raiders 39 The 
most part of us were out on the heuchs, looking to seaward. 

2. A glen or rayine with steep overhanging braes 

or sides; a cleuch. 
_€1450 Henryson Mor. Fad. 27 Then was hee blyth, and 
in ane heuch him hid. 1549 Com. Scot. vi. 40 Al. .cryit.. 
as it hed bene ecco inane houheuch. 1753 S/ewart’s Trial 
eve the foot of the heugh (or deep hollow place) of Corry- 
nakeigh in Koalifnacoan, he heard a whistle. 1801 LeyDEN 
Gloss. to Conpl, Scot. é 

3. The steep face of a quarry or other excavation 
(quarry heugh); an excavation for coal, originally 
open; a coal-pit ; fg. a pit. 

1592 [see Coar-nEuGH]. 1592 Larly Rec. Min. Scot. (1878) 
65 That his gracis subjectis micht hawea securitie to tak thair 
hewis. 1785 Burns Add». to Dei/iii, Tho’ yon lowin heugh’s 
thy hame, Thou travels far. 1808-25 in JAMIESON. 

. Comb, heughman, a miner, collier. 

1819 W. Tennant Pafistry Storm’d (1827) 11 The Dysart 
heughmen left their places O’ darkness now, and wash’t 
their faces. : 

Heugh, zt. Also 7 heuk. An exclamation 
of surprise; hollo! (Cf. Heweu, WHEW.) 

1668 Eruerepce She Would if She Could u. ii, Heuk! sly 
girl and madcap, to’em, to’em, to’em, boys, alou! 1852 
W. AnveErson L-xZos. Popery (1878) 128 Heugh! Cardinal ! 
revealed at last! 1890 W. A. WALLACE Ovly a Sister ? 176 
Heugh! What a fellow Iam! I never asked her what she 
was doing here ! 

Heui, Heuid, Heuine, obs. ff. Heavy, Heap, 
Heaven. Heuk, var. Hevcn zzt., Huxe Obs. 

Heulandite (hizlxndoit). dz. [Named 
1822 after H. Heuland, an English mineralogist ;: 
see -ITH.] A mineral of the Zeolite group; a hy- 
drated silicate of aluminium and calcium, found in 
crystals of various colours with pearly lustre. 

1822 Edin. Phil. Frnt. V1.112 The Stilbite and the Henlan- 
dite, 1852 Brooke & Minter Phillips’ Min. 439 Heulan- 
dite belongs to the anorthic system. 1868 Dana JZ7n. (ed. 5) 
445 Heulandite occurs principally in amygdaloidal rocks, 

Heumat, -met, -mont, obs. Sc. ff. HELMET. 

Heureka, the proper spelling of Eureka, ‘1 
have found (it)’, q.v. 

1806 J. GRAHAME Birds Scot. 28 The Syracusan’s voice did 
not exclaim The grand //e#rveka with more rapturous joy. 

Heuretic (hiure'tik), sb. rave. [ad. Gr. eipe- 
Tixos inventive, ingenious, f. ebpicxer to find.] The 
branch of logic which treats of the art of discovery 
or invention. 

1838 Sir W. Hamitton Logic App. (1866) II, 230 That 
which treats. of those conditions of knowledge which 
lie in the nature, not of thought itself, but of that which we 
think about.. has been called Hewretic, in so far as it 
expounds the rules of Invention or Discovery. 

Heuristic (hiuristik), a. (sd.) [irreg. f. Gr. 
evpiox-ev (stem ebpe-) to find, app. after words in 
-isti¢ from vbs. in -1€ew, -1ZE; cf. Ger. heuristik, 
-isch.| Serving to find out or discover. 

1860 WHEWELL in Todhunter’s Acc. W.’s Whs. (1876) I. 
418 If you will not let me treat the Art of Discovery asa 
kind of Logic, I must take a new name for it, Heuristic, for 
example, 1877 E. Cairp Philos. Kant m1. xix. 662 The ideas 
of reason are heuristic not ostensive: they enable us to ask 
a question, not to give the answer. 1890 J. F. Smiru tr. 
Pfteiderer's Devel. Theol. ww. i, 321 Its proper place as an 
heuristic principle in practical sociology. 

. 56, = HEURETIO, 

1860 Asp, THomson Laws Th. § 35 (ed. 5) 56 Logic may 
be regarded as Heuristic, or the Art of Discovering truth, 

Heurt(e, var. Hurt, roundel. 

Heurtleberry, variant of HURTLEBERRY. 

Heve, obs. inf. and pa. t. of Huave, obs. f. HIvE 
sb. Heved, obs. pa. t. and pple. of HEavE; obs. 
f.. Heap. 

Heveéne (hivz,in). Chem. [f. Hevea name 
of the S, American genus of plants yielding caout- 
chouc + -ENE.] An oily hydrocarbon, C,H,, of 
amber-yellow colour ; the least volatile product of 
the dry distillation of caoutchouc and gutta-percha. 

1838 T. Toomson Chem. Org. Bodies 7o1 Heveéne is an 
oily body, 1855-7 W. A. MILLer Zlem. Chem. (1867) III. 656. 


+Heveld-bed. Obs. rare. [With heveld cf. 
MHG. hevelte vault of the sky, Aemelte vault of an 
arch, vaulted roof, OHG, himzlizt, himilze, ceiling, 
canopy.] ?A canopied bed, a tent-bed. 


©1230 Hali Meid. 21 Pat wedlakes heueld bed nawt ham 
ne ihente, 


+ Heven, v.1 Ods. Forms: 1 hafenian, 4 
heuenen. [OE, hafenian=OUHG. hedindn, hefe- 
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non, early MHG. hebendn:—OTeut. type *habind- 
jan, habandjan, f. *habano-, pa. pple. of *hafjan to 
take, take up, lift: see HEAVE.] ¢rans. To raise, 
lift up, exalt. 22, and fg. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1574 Wepen hafenade, heard be hiltum. 
13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 349 Such an askyng is heuened so 
hy3e in your sale. 13.. &. Z, Adlit. P. B. 24 As he heuened 
a3t happez & hy3t hem her medez. dd. 506 Bot Noe .. 
heuened vp an auter & halged hit fayre. /did, 920 Owre 
fader hatz. .hi3ly heuened pi hele fro hem pat arn combred. 

+ Heven, v.2 Obs. Also 4 heuin, heyuen. 
[a. ON. hefna (Da. hevne, Sw. hdmna).| a. trans. 
To avenge. b. zztr. To take vengeance. 

a1300 Cursor M. 4326 Reu his res pan sal he sare, Or 
heuen [v. ~, venge] his harm wit foli mare. 7d. 11802 His 
wranges godd on him sal heuen. cx1q00 Destr. Troy 2083 
But pou put be, priam, to so proude aunter, ffor to heuyn on 
pi harme in a hegh yre. 

_Hence +Hevening [ON. /e/ning], vengeance, 
judgement, punishment. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Svnune 9763 But God, that for- 
3eteth nopyng, He sente barfore grete heuenyng. 

Heven, -in, -yn, obs. ff. HEAvE v., Haven, 
Heaven. Hevese, obs. f. Eaves, Hevi, -vy, 
obs. ff, Heavy. Hevid, -od, obs. ff. Hap. 
Hevior, var. of Havirr, gelded deer. 

Hew (hiz),v. Pa.t. hewed (hizd) ; pa. pple. 
hewn (hizn), hewed. Forms: 1 héawan, 3 heeu- 
wen, 3-5 hewen, (5 -yn), 3-6 hewe, (6-7 heaw), 
4-hew. fa.t.and pfle.: see below. [ACom. Teut. 
vb.; originally reduplicated. OE. héawan = OF ris. 
hawa, howa, OS. hauuan, hauwan (MLG. houwen, 
howen, hoggen, MDu. hauwen, houwen, Du. 
houwen); OHG. houwan (MHG. houwen, Ger. 
hauen), ON. hogeva (Sw. hugga, Da. hugge), 
Goth. *aggwan (not recorded) ; Pa. t., OE. Aéow, 
pl. Aéowon =OS. hew, pl. heuweun (MDu. hieu(w), 
(hau), houwen), OHG. hio, hiu, pl. heowur, 
hiuwen (MHG. fiw, hie, pl. hiuwen, hiewen, 
Ger. hieb, -en), ON. Aj, pl. Ajoggum ; Pa. pple., 
OE. (ge)héawen = OS. gihouwan (MDu. gehou- 
wei), OHG, gihouwan (MHG. gehouwen, Ger. 
gehauen), ON. hogg(v)inn ; OTeut. type *hauw-, 
pa. t. hehau-, pple. hauwan- :—pre-Teut. *kou-, 
*kow-: cf, OSlav. hovg, kovatz, to forge, Lith. kdwju 
(kdutz) to strike, forge, kovd battle. ‘The original 
reduplicated pret. appeared in OF.as Agow. In ME., 
this fell together with the pres. stem A4éaw-, under 
the form few. But a weak pa. t. Aewede appeared 
in the r4the., and by 1500 superseded the strong 
form, A weak pa. pple. /ewed also occurs from the 
14thc., but has never been so common as the strong 
hewen, hewn, (The weak pa. t. and pple. found in 
MHG., MLG., and MDu. are from the parallel 
weak vb. OHG. houwdén: some refer the weak 
tenses in Eng. toa wk, OE. *heawzan.) Derivatives 
from the same root are Hag v.!, Haag sd.3, 50.4, 
Hay 56.1] 

A. Illustration of Forms of Pa. t. and Pa. pple. 

1, Pa. t, a. strong. 1-3 heow, 3 heuw, heou, 
heu, 3-6 hew, -e, (4 heew(e, 4-5 hew3, hu3, 5 
hue, heuch), 

agoo Judith 304 Linde heowon. c 1205 Lay. 7480 Hard- 
liche heo heowen. /éid. 9796 Heo..hardliche heuwen. 
c 1300 Havelok 2729 He grop pe swerd..And hew on haue- 
lok, ful god won. a@1330 O¢uel 456 Eiber hu3 on ober faste. 
1382 Wycuir x Savz. xi. 7 Either oxe he hew3 into gobetis. 
c1400 Destyr. Troy 7681 [He] hue hym to dethe. c 1420 
Anturs of Arth. x\vi, On helmis thai heuen. 1430-40 Lypc. 
Bochas i. viii. (1554) 80a, They his right [hand] hugh of by 
y’ wrist. 1470-85 Matory Arthur x. xxx, Thus they,.hewe 
on helmes and hawberkes. 

B. weak. 4— hewed, (4 heud, hewid(e, 5-6 
Sc. hewit, 6-8 hewd). 

@1300 Cursor M. 2497 (Gott.) Sua lang bai heud [Co/¢. heu, 
Trin. hew] on helm and schild. c 1400 Ywaine §& Gaw. 641 
(Matz.) Al to peces thai hewed thair sheldes. ¢1470 HENRY 
Wallace v. 845 He .. Hewyt on hard with dyntis. 1535 
Covern,. /sa. xxxviiil. 12 He hewed me of. 1715 [see B. 4c]. 

2. Pa. pple. a. strong. 1 héawen, 3-7 hewen, 
(3 Orm. heewenn, heuen, heun, 4 hewun, hewe, 
6 heawen, hewin, 6-7 -yn,7 hewghen); 7—- hewn. 

¢1z00 OrmIn [see B, 4b]. @1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. 
110 He hath hewe..a burthen of brere. 13.. Gaw. § Gr. 
Knut. 210 Pe grayn..of golde hewen. 1388 Wyc.ir Gev, vi. 
14 Trees hewun and planed. a@1533 Lp, Berners Huon 
xlvi. 153, I had rather be hewyn al to peaces. 1615 W. Law- 
son Orch. §& Gard. (1626) 10 This forme which I have. .rough 
hewen. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) III, 111 Anoratory 
hewn out of the rock. 1853 [see B. 2]. 

B. weak. 4— hewed, (4-5 hewyt, 5-6 Sc, -it, 
6-7 hewde, 7 hued). 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 371 Lymmes .. bat er hewed fra 
pe body. 1382 Wyciir Gev, xxii. 3 Whanne he had hewid 

is wode. 1563, 1634 [see B. 7]. 

B. Signification. 
I. intr, 1. To strike, or deal blows, with a cut- 
ting weapon, 

In later use often an absolute or elliptical use of some of 
the special trans. senses. 

c 993 Battle of Maldon 324 Swa he on 6am folce fyrmest 
eode, heow and hynde 08 Szt he on hilde gecranc, ¢ 1205 
Lay. 28031 He bigon to hewene hardliche swide. ¢1g00 
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[see A, ra]. 1380 Sir Ferumd. 3341 Ech on oper gan to 
hewen. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxi. 94 Men hewez with 
a hacchet aboute pe fote of pe tree. 1500-20 DunBAR Poems 
Ixiii. 14 Masouns, lyand vpon the land, And schip-wrichtis 
hewand vpone the strand. 1605 Sy_tvesteR Dz Bartas 1. 
iii. 1. 313 Then with their swords about them keenly heaw. 
1607 RowLanps Guy, Earl Warw, 42 Guy hews upon him 
with his blade. 1697 DrypEN 4/neid 11. 659 He hews apace : 
the double bars at length Yeild to hisaxe, 1828Scorr /, AZ. 
Perth xxxiv, The front lines, hewing at each other with 
their long swords. 1829 SoutHey Six 7. More I, 285 He 
hewed among the Moors to the right and left, 
b 


1430 Lype. Chichev. §& Byc. in Dodsley O. P. XII. 334 
For alweys atte the countre taile Theyr tunge clappith & 
doth hewe. 1710 Appison Whig Exam. No. 2% 9 Hack- 
ing and hewing in Satyr. 

ce. Proverb. 

c1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 91 Pat hewis ouer his 
heued, pe chip falles in his ine. 1387-8 T. Usk Test, Love 
1. ix, (Skeat) |. 20 He that heweth to hie, with chippes he 
maie lese his sight. 1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 67 But 
this prouerbe precheth to men haute or hye, Hewe not to 
hye, lest the chips fall in thine iye. 1597 MontcomEriE 
Cherrie & Slae 183 To late I knaw, quha hewis to hie, The 
spail sall fall into his eie, i i 

Il. ¢rans. 2, To strike forcibly with a cutting 
tool; to cut with swinging strokes of a sharp in- 
strument, as an ax or sword ; to chop, hack, gash. 

975 O. #. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 937 Ymbe Brunnan 
burh bord weal clufan, heowan heabolinde hamora lafan. 
€993 Battle of Maldon 181 Da hine heowon hzSene scealcas. 
crooo Aitrric Ox O. §& N. Test. (Gr.) 18/22 Iohannes 
pa heow pet hors mid bam spuran, c12z05 Lay, 30406 To- 
gadere gunnen resen peines riche..heouwen he3e helmes, 
sceenden pa brunies. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 305 He wald 
anon mine heued of smite. .Oper hewe me wip swerdes kene. 
1450-70 Golagros § Gaw. 702 Helmys of hard steill thai 
hatterit and heuch. 1576 Freminc Panopl. Efist. 159 To 
bee hackt and hewen in the fielde with the edged weapons. 
1596 SPENSER /*, Q. vi. i. 37 They hew’d their helmes, and 
plates asunder brake. 1784 Cowrer 7?vociniunt 303 The 
bench .. Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet de- 
stroyed. 1853 Kincstry /yfatia xiii, His casque and 
armour..were hewn and battered by a hundred blows. 

3. To cut with blows so as to shape, smooth, 
trim, reduce in size, or the like; to shape with 
cutting blows of ax, hammer and chisel, etc. Now 
often with extension defining the result in shape or 
size. Rough hew: see ROUGH-HEW v. 

cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. tv. xiv. [xi.] (1890) 296 Da heowon 
heo bone stan, swa swyde swa heo meahton. c¢1205 Lay. 
16969 Men pat cuden heuwen stane, 1398 TRevisa Barth. 
De P, R. xvu. clxii. (MS. Bodl.), Tables & bordes..araied 
and heweand planed. 1526 Piler. Perf. (1531) 142 The free 
mason setteth his prentyse first longe tyme to lerne to hewe 
stones, 1573-80 Barret AZv. H 413 To cut out grossely: to 
hew rough. 1617 Moryson //7. 11, 297 His successours .. 
should pollish the stones which he had onely rough hewed. 
1678 Cupwortu /xtell, Syst. 1. i. § 29. 36 When a rude and 
Unpolish’d Stone is hewen into a beautiful Statue, 1719 De 
For Crusoe 1. iv, If | wanted a board, I had..to cut down a 
tree .. and hew it flat on either side with my axe, 1825 J. 
Nicuotson Oferat. Mechanic 104 The breast is dressed 
smooth, and hewn to an exact arch of acircle. 1850 Pres- 
corr Peru 11,145 The mountain was hewn into steps. 185r 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 964 On account of the great size 
-.they had to be hewn down considerably before they could 
be sawed. Zod. Masons hewing stones for the building. 

4. To cut with an ax or the like so as to throw or 
bring down ; to fell or cut wood either for destruc- 
tion or use; to cut coal from the seam. 

c1000 Laws of Alfred c. 12 (Schmid) Gif mon odres wudu 
berned odd3e heawed unaliefedne. a@x13t0 [see A, 2 a). 
c1340 Cursor M. 1724 (Fairf.) Now .. sir noe..hew pe 
timbre pat sulde perto. 1388 Wyctir Yosh. ix, 21 That 
thei hewe trees and bere watris in to the vsis of al the 
multitude. xs12 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 1 § 4 To cutte and 
to hew heth in any mannes Grounde. 1611 Biste 1 Aings 
y. 6 Command thou, that they hew me Cedar trees out of 
Lebanon. 1794 Mrs. Ravcurre JZyst. Udolpho xv, Even 
the groves of mulberry-trees had been hewn by the enemy 
to light fires. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. 11, 218 
The liberty of the chase, of fishing, and of hewing wood. 
1865 Hurst Yohnian vu. 418 We each took a pick and hewed 
a small portion [of coal]. 1893 Nrasuam JV, C. Sketches 
28 Seven men hewed 86 score at 13d. per score. : 

b. esp. with down, to the ground, and the like. 
Also fo hew up, to cut up by the root. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 9285 Illc an treo ,. Shall bi pe grund beon 
hewenn upp. c1z90 S. Hug. Leg. I. 245/160 And hewe 
a-doun pat treo. a@1300 Cursor M, 8807 Son pe tre was 
heun [Go¢#. heuen, Faixf. hewen] dun. 1413 Piler. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) IV, ili. 59 A grete tre was hewen doune for to be 
made a beme. 1526 linpaLe Luke iii.g Euery tree therfore 
which bringeth not forth good frute shalbe hewen doune and 
caste in to the fyre. 1584 Powe. Lloyd's Cambria 221 [He] 
caused the woodes to be hewen downe. 1862 STANLEY Few. 
CA. (1877) I. xv. 30x Like a common woodcutter, he hewed 
down a bough, and threw it over his shoulder. 

e. To cut down or bring /o the ground, etc. (a 
man or beast) with blows of the sword or battle- 
ax; to slay with cutting blows. 

c1400 Song Roland 274, 1 shall bet hys men and hew hym 
to ground. /éid. 748 He hewethe doun hethyn men full 
many. 1640 tr. Verdere’s Romant of Rom, U1. 214 The 
Gyants. .cut and hewed downall beforethem, 1715-20 Pore 
IGiad v1. 10 And hewd the enormous giant to the ground. 
1724 R. Farconer Voy. (1769) 25 You must..hew them [wild 
Hogs] down with your Cutlasses, 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr “7st, 
Servia 176 The defenders fled into the streets, where they 
were hewn down by the swords of their enemies. 


5. To sever (a part from the whole) by a cutting 
blow; now with away, off, out, from, or similar 
extension, 
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¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 8 Sume heowun pera treowa 
bozas and strewodun on pone wez. c¢ 1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 
592 The gardiner.. Hew awai the bough. 1340 [see A. 2B). 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 3433 Pan bad he bernes baim to bynd 
. .& hewe of baire hedis. ¢ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xiii. 
165 He smote & hewe bothe legges & armes from the 
bodyes. 1589 Warner A, Eng. v. xxvii. (1612) 137 Many 
Spurres hewen off the heeles. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 
410 Hewen out of the deepe quarries, 1849 FREEMAN 
Archit. 1. 1. v. 9t The fragment of rock left when the rest is 
hewn away. 1855 Kincstey Heroes, Theseus 1. 226 The 
man who..hews off their hands and feet. 

fig. ©1440 York Myst. xxx. 209 Pis harlott pat has hewed 
owre hartis fro oure brestis. 1526 TinpaLe Kom, xi. 22 Els 
thou shalt be hewen of, ; 

6. To divide with cutting blows; to chop into 


pieces. Ods. exc. as in b. : 

1382 Wycuir ¥ob xl. 25 Frendis shul hewen [g. conci- 
dent 3 1388 kerue] hym, marchaundis shul deuyden hym? 
1390 Gower Cov/. Il. 263 She .. hew the flesshe, as doth a 
coke. ¢ 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 6 Pyke owt be bonys, an pan 
hewe it, an grynd it smal ina morter. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 160a/2 They hewe the cordes of the shyppe and anone 
the shyppe began to breke by the force of the see. 

b. esp. with asunder, in or to pieces, small, or 
other extension, expressing the resulting state. 

13.. Coer de L. 1305 The Duke Renaud was hewe smale 
Al to pesys. 1382 Wycuir 1 Sa. xv. 33 Samuel hewide 
hym into gobbetis before the Lord. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. 
(Roxb.) xxxiv. 153 Pe prestez .. hewez be body all in smale 
pecez. c1400 Melayne 1332, I sall, by myghtfull god,.. 
Hewe thi bakke in twoo, c1470 Henry Wadlace ut. 391 
Harnes and hedis he hew in sonderys fast. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. 11. 339 They cut of his armes and legges, and then 
hewed his body all to peeces, 161x Bipte x Sam, xi. 7 He 
tooke a yoke of oxen and hewed them in pieces. a@ 1661 
Futter Worthtes, Essex (1840) I. 528 Thomas Barret..was 
from thense hayled forth, and lamentably hewyn a-pieces. 
1773-83 Hoo. Ovi. Fur. xv. (R.), Him in a hundred parts 
Astolpho hews. 1841 James Brigand iv, They think that 
we are hewed into mince-meat. ‘ 

7. To make, form, or produce by hewing (with 
obj. expressing the product). 

To hew one's way, to make a way for oneself by hewing 
down obstacles. To ew out, to excavate a hollow passage, 
etc. by hewing. 

a 1100 Gerefa in Anglia IX. 262 Winzeard settan, dician, 
deorheze heawan, @1300 Cursor M. 6643 (Cott.) ‘ Heu pe 
suilk tables’, he said ‘Alsi be forwit had puruaid’. 1377 
Lancu. P. PZ. B, xvit. 244 Ac hew fyre at a flynte. 1382 
Wycur /sa. xxii. 16 Thou heewe out to thee heer a 
sepulchre. 148x Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 11 Theron was 
hewen in grete letters in this wyse [etc.]. 1563 Homilies 1. 
Agst. Per. Idol. wi. (1640) 46 Carved, graven, hewde or 
otherwise formed. 1634 Sir T. Hersert Jvav. 25 Their 
Canoes or Boats are hued out of one tree. 1697 DrypEN 
AE neid 1x. 433 While 1..hew a passage through the sleeping 
foe. 1705 Appison /tady Wks, 1811 II. 179 A long valley that 
seems hewn out on purpose to give its waters a passage, 
1860 TYNDALL Glac. 1. xi. 78, I hewed sixty steps upon this 
slope, 1871 L. SterHen Playgr. Eur. xiii. (1894) 328 The 
ingenious natives have hewed a tunnel into the ice. 

Jig. 1586 1. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad.1. Ep. Ded., This 
Platonical Academie and schoole of moral philosophy .. 
hewen out of the choicest timber of all countries. 1648 
Eikon Bas, xiii. (1687) 674 Nor is it so proper to hew out 
religious Reformations by the Sword. 1822 R. G. WALLACE 
15 Yrs. India 78 He determined to hewa way for himself to 
distinction through the ranks. 

+8. Of a horse or man: To strike (one foot 
against the other): cf. Cur v. 27. Ods. or dial. 

1607 TorseLt Four. Beasts (1658) 319 When a horse trots 
so narrow that he hews one leg upon another. 1617 MArk- 
HAM Cava. 11. 74 You may make him ouerreach, or hew one 
foote ouer another. 1639 T, pe Grey Compl. Horsem. 177 
By hewing one legge against the other. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hew, to knock one ancle against another. 

Hence Hewed ///. a., cut or hacked ; hewn or 
dressed, as stone. Hewing ///. a., that hews. 

1551 Biste 1 A7ings vi. 36 (R.) Wyth thre rowes of hewed 
stone, cx570 Turserv. To Rayling Route Sycoph.(R.),To 
yeelde his hewed head to bloes. 1576-1600 EpWARDES 
Paradise Dainty Devices in Brit. Bibl. (1812) 111.19 Hew- 
ing axe y® oke doth waste. 1632 SHERwoop, Hewed or 
hewen, haché. 


+ Hew, sd. Ods. [f. Hew v.] An act of hew- 
ing ; a swinging stroke with an ax or other sharp- 
edged instrument; hacking, slaughter; a cut or 
gash produced by hewing, 

1596 SpeNsER /. Q, vi. viii. 4g Of whom he makes such 
hauocke and such hew, That swarmes of damned soules to 
hell he sends. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 
Contents, All manner of woundes..ether through hewes or 
thrustes, throughe shottes, or falles. 1618 J. Taytor (Water 
P.) Merry-Wherry-Ferry Voy. Wks. (1872) 32 And if that 
King did strike so many blows, As hacks and hews upon 
one pillar shows. 

Hew, obs. form of Ewz, Hur, Yew. 

¢1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 758 Lec verbica, a hew 
. .Hec erna, a hewlambe. 

Hewable (hi#-ab’l), a. rare. 
-ABLE.] Capable of being hewn. 
1 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. 139 Building stones. .of a 
alee kind. (bid. iv. (1878) 46 Quartz-rock, which is no 

onger hewable, like ordinary sandstone, 

Hewar, var. Hurr, Obs. Hewch, obs.f. Huvcn. 

+ Hewe. 0ls. Alsorx pl. hiwan, 2 f/. hiwun, 


2-3 heowe, 4 hewen. [OK. Afwan pl. (of *4¢wa), 


members of a household, domestics, ME. Azwev, 
heowen, hewen, heowes 


, ves and hewes pl.; also (later 
hewe sing.=ON. Aju, hjiin, Ona. hiwun pei 
man and wife, members of the household domes- 
tics, MDu. huwen domestics (OHG, sing. hiwo 


[f. Hew v. + 
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husband, Afwa wife); deriv. of hiw-, Goth. heiwa- 
household (in hetwafranuja, Mk. xiv. 14, olode- 
onérns, master of the household, ‘good-man of 
the house’, Cf. Hewrn, Hive sé.4, Hinp sé.?, 
Hirp). 


The Teut. A7/wa- is thought by some to be coradicate with 
L. cévis citizen.] 

A domestic, a servant. 

axo00 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an, 757 Hine of slozon 
his hiwan. c 1000 Ags. Gosf. Mark v. 19 Ga to binum huse 
to binum hiwum [c 1160 Hatton G. heowen). @1175 Cott. 
Hom, 225 Ga inn seden mid pine hiwun. @ 1310 in Wright 
Lyric P. xiii. 114 Mury hit ys in hyre tour, wyth hatheles 
ant wyth heowes, 1377 Lancu. P. Pd. B. v. 559 He ne with- 
halt non hewe [A. vi. 42 non hyne] his hire pat he ne hath 
it at euen. Jéid. xiv. 3, I have an houswyf hewen and 
children, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Merch. 7. 541 O seruaunt tray- 
tour, false hoomly hewe. 1390 Gower Conf I. 173 This fals 
envious hewe. .torneth preising into blame. 

Hewe, obs. f. HAVE v. ; erron. f. Hove v. 

Hewel, -ell: see HickWa.L. 

+ Hewen. Ods. In 1 hiwen, 3 hewenn. [OE. 
héwen neut., deriv. of héw- family: see HEWE.] 
Family, household. 

c1000 /ELFric Gen. xlii. 33 Nimad ba ping be eowre hi- 
wenu beburfon, ¢1z00 OrmIN 594. /ézd. 608 Patt hird wass 
ipatt time 3ehatenn Ytamaress hus, and Ytamaress hewenn. 

Hewer (hiz‘o1). [f. Hew v.+-Er!.] One who 
hews. a. One who cuts wood or stone; sec. one 
who shapes and dresses stone for building. Cf. 
HARDHEWER. b, In Lumbering, ‘One who uses 
a heavy broad-ax in squaring timber’ (Cezd. 
Dict.). 

1382 Wyctir 1 sdras iii. 7 Thei 3eue money to heweris of 
stonus, and to leieris. c1440 Promp. Parv. 2383/2 Hewar, 
secatoy, 1530 PALsGR. 231/1 Hewer of stones, tazllevr de 
pierres. 1671 H. M. tr. Collog. Erasmus 298 The hewers 
down of timber, 1789 Burns 70 Capt. Riddel, Our friends 
the Reviewers, those chippers and hewers. x69 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Hewers, those who follow that branch 
of the masonry trade which consists in the cutting or dress- 
ing of the stone previous to its being placed on the walls. 

e. In acolliery, the man who cuts the coal from 
the seam. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 35 To agree with your 
Hewers of Coals or Miners, by the Score of Corves. 1867 in 
W. W. Smyth Coal § Coal-mining 232 The hewer that 
keeps his safety lamp in the best order. 1885 Law Times 
LXXIX. 176/1 The plaintiff ..a coal hewer or miner. 

d. Hewers of wood and drawers of water: 
labourers of the lowest kind; drudges, (From 
Joshua ix. 21.) 

[c 1000 ASirric Deut. xxix. 11 Buton wuduheawerum and 
bam be weter berab. 1382 Wyciir Dewt, xxix. 11 Out taak 
the hewers of trees, and hem that beren watris.] 1535 Cover- 
DALE Yosh. ix. 21 Let them lyue, that they maye be hewers 
of wodd and bearers of water for the whole congregacion. 
1755 Man No. 25.2 Even hewers of wood and drawers o 
water are men in a lower degree. 1840 Dickens Larn. 
Rudge xxvi, Being but a hewer of wood and drawer of water, 
she is rheumatic. 

Hewer, variant of Hurr; obs. f. Ewnr 2, 

?146x in P. Lett. No. 429 II. 75, ij. basanes and ij. hewers. 

Hewgag (hid geeg). U.S. [Of recent origin. 

It has been suggested that it is ‘prob. based on gewgaw, 
a jew’s harp’.] ; 

A toy musical instrument for children, consisting 
of a wooden tube with a hole near one end, and 
the other closed by a piece of parchment, the 
vibration of which produces a wailing sound. 
(Humorously referred to as a sound of jubilation.) 

1858 S. Bowes in Merriam Z7fe (1885) I. 295 ‘To-day 
Hanscombe sends a letter ‘all about it’, setting it out with 
the accompanying ‘sound of hew-gag’. 1889 Voice (N.Y.) 
21 Nov., When a leading paper..sounds the hewgag, other 
papers. .take up the cry, and repeat it. 

Hewgh, zz¢. An imitation of the sound of 
whistling ; =Hrucu, WHEw. 

_. 1605 SHAKS. Lear tv. vi. 93 O well flowne Bird: i’ th’ clout, 
i’ th’ clout: Hewgh. Giue the word. 

Hewhall, hew-hole: see Hickwa tt. 

Hewin, obs. form of HEAVEN sd. 

Hewing (hisin), vd/. sb. [f. Huw v.+-1NG 1.] 
The action of the verb Hxw, in various senses. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 239/1 Hewynge (or hakkynge), seccéo. 
1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 324 For hewyng & 
sawyng of an Ankere Stoke — viijd. 1573 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 1. 174 Item for hewing, marking, felling 
..and carriage. 1639 T. pe Grey Comfl. Horseman 4x 
How cometh the farcin .. by enter-firing, and hewing, and 
lastly by spur-galling. 1670 Eacuarp Cont. Clergy 67 He 
falls to hacking and hewing, as if he would make all fly into 
shivers. 1863 Mary Howitt /. Bremer’s Greece 11. xii. 30 
Blocks of marble in progress of hewing, 

b. Comd., as hewing-kntfe, -pick, -stone, etc. 

1404 Durham MS. Sacr. Roll, | hewyng knyffe. 1611 
Corcr., Marteline, a small hewing picke. 1854 H. Miter 
Sch. §& Sch. (1858) 269 [He] brought his hewing stone .. 
from one of the quarries of Moray. 

Hewk(e, var. HuKE Oés., a cloak. 

Hewles, obs. f. Huztess. Hewmat, -met, 
-mond, -mont, obs. Sc. ff. HELMEr. 


Hewn (hin), 4/7. a. [pa. pple. of Hw z.] 
1. Fashioned by. hewing-with a chisel, ax, or 
other tool; made by or resulting from hewing. 


13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 789 Harde hewen ston, 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa u. 168 Made of smoothe and hewen stones. 
1713 BerKELEY Guardian No. 70 P 2 Small inequalities in 
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the surface of the hewn stone. 1854 Ronatps & RicHArpson 
Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 63 The hewn logs are arranged 
with their sharp edges towards the stake. @1856 H. Mitter 
Cruise Betsey x. (1858) 165 Having seen similar markings 
on the hewn-work of ancient castles. 1864 Pusey Lect. 
Daniel viii. 485 From the hewn stump, which has vitality, 
a strong tree will shoot forth. . 

2. Ixcavated or hollowed out by hewing. 

1382 Wyciir Luke xxiii. 53 He .. puttide him ina graue 
hewun. 1526 Tinpare /d7d., He .. layed it in an heawen 
toumbe. 

+ Hew'ster!. Ods. [f. Huw v.+-sTER.] One 
who hews or hacks. 

1587 Turperv. Trag. 7. vi. (1837) 214 Those hewsters 
drave the horses back. 

+ Hew'ster”. Ods. [f. hew, Hun sb.) + -sTER.] 
A colourer, a dyer. 

1600 Chester Pl., Banes (E.¥.T. S.) 8 And then you, diers 
and hewsters, Antechrist bringe out. 


+ Hewt. Os. [prob.:—OE. hzewet hewing, 
cutting (Gregory's Past. xxxvi. 253), and thus cor- 
responding in sense to OF. copedz, Corsn.] ?A 
copse 3 a grove. 

1575 Turserv. Venerie 75 He muste take good heede that 
he come not too earely into the springs and hewtes where 
he thinketh that the harte doth feede. [So 1677 in N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreat. 71; 1725 Brapiey Kam. Dict. s.v. Hart.J 
/bid. 82 Now the huntsman should go to seeke an harte in 
small groues or hewts, 1583 SraANyHuRST “veis 1. (Arb.) 
66 A tumb to Troytowne and mouldy tempil aneereth 
Vowd to thegodly Ceres; a ciper by the churche seat abydeth 
.. From diuerse corners to that hewt wee wyl make asem- 
blye. 1616 BuLioxar, //evwv¢e, a little copse or groue. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury u. 188/1 Hewts, or Springs [are] the 
places where the Deer feeds; taken for the small Groves or 
Copyes; and the Springs the greater Groves. 

Hewy, obs. Sc. f. HEAvy. Hewyd, obs. f. HuED. 

Hewyn, obs. form of Even sé. 2 

01475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 801/14 Hic esperes, hew- 
ynsterre, bid. 42 Hoc crepusculum..a hewyntyde. Lbid. 
44 Hoc vesperum, a hewynsongtyde. 

Hewyn, -yne, -ynn, obs. forms of HEAVEN. 

Hex- (heks), Gr. é six, not used in comb. in 
Greek, exc. as standing for éfa- Hrxa- before 
a vowel, but used as a combining element in 
modern formations, chiefly in Chem. (where HEXa- 
is more regular), in sense ‘ containing six atoms or 
molecules of the radical or substance’; as hex- 
benzoate, hexbromide, hexdecyl (= HEXADECYL), 
hexfluoride, hexhydric adj. (containing six hydroxyl 
molecules). 

1873 Hownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 500 Chromium forms a hex- 
fluoride. /éid. 561 A crystalline mass, consisting of quin- 
tone hexbromide., ééd. 629 With benzoic acid, it forms a 
dibenzoate and hexbenzoate. /ééd. 803 Quinone treated 
with chlorine yields, as final product, hexchlorobenzene. 
1877 /did. (ed. 12) Il. 160 Hexdecyl or Cetyl Alcohol. 1878 
Kinazett Axim. Chem, 402 Hexhydric alcohol of the general . 
formula CnHen-\(OH)s. 7 

Hexa- (heksa), before a vowel /ex-, combining 
form of Gr. é€ six, freely used in Greek, and forming 
the initial element in various modern technical 
words, some adopted from Greek, others formed 
from Greek elements or on Greek analogies. In 
Chem. it indicates the presence of six atoms of some 
element, as in hexacarbon, hexacompound (see be- 
low), hexabromide, hexachloride, etc. Hexabasic 
(-bét'sik) a. Chem., having six atoms of a base, or 
of replaceable hydrogen, He'xacanth, Hexaca-n- 
thous adjs. Biol. [Gr. dxavOa thorn], having six 
spines, rays, or hooks. Hexaca‘psular a. Sot., 
having six capsules. Hexaca‘rbona. Chem., con- 
taining six atoms of carbon: cf. HEXANE. || Hex- 
ace (he'ksasz) Cryst. [Gr. dx point], the summit 
of a polyhedron formed by the concurrence of six 
faces, Hexaceto- Chem., in combination, con- 
taining six molecules. of acetic acid or acetyl. 
Hexacheetous (heksak7‘tas) a. Lntom. [Gr. xairn 
long loose flowing hair], pertaining to the Hexa- 
chetwx, a division of the brachycerous Diptera, con- 
taining those two-winged flies which haye a pro- 
boscis composed of six pieces. Hexachronous 
a. Pros. (Gr. xpévos time], consisting of six more; 
hexasemic. Hexaco'lic a. ros. [Gr. @dov 
CoLoN?], consisting of six cola. Hexa-compound, 
a chemical compound of the hexacarbon series: 
see HEXANE, Hexacora‘llan, -co'ralline Zoo/. 
a. [Cora], pertaining to the Z/exacoralla, a 
chief division of the Cora/iigena or corals in which 
the fundamental number of intermesenteric cham- 
bers of the body cavity and of the tentacles is six ; 
s6é., one of these corals. Hexa‘ctine, Hexa‘cti- 
nal, -acti‘nal a. Zool. [Gr. dxtis, axriv-os ray], 
having six rays, asa sponge-spicule. Hexactinian 
a. Zool. [as prec.], pertaining to the Hexactinix, 
a group of Acténtaria having septa in pairs, in 
number six or a multiple of six. Hexacy‘clic a. 
Bot. [Gr. xd«dos circle], applied to flowers having 
six divisions of the floral cycle. Hexadacty‘lic a., 
Hexada‘ctylous a. Anat. [Gr. ddnrvd-os. finger, 
toe], having six fingers or six toes; so Hexa- 
da‘ctylism, hexadactylous condition. - He’xa- 
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drachm WVumism, [DRAcHM], a coin of the value of 
six drachmas. He’xafoil [Fort sd.!], a pattern hav- 
ing six leaf-like divisions or lobes. He’xaglot a. 
[Gr. yA@rra tongue], written or composed in six 
languages. Hexa-i'cosane (/evz., one of the higher 
paraffins, C,,H,,. Hexa*ldehyde Chem. = CAProrc 
or Hexyt aldehyde, C,H\,O. Hexalogy [see 
-LOGY], a treatise on six subjects, Hexane‘mous 
a. Zool, (Gr, vipa thread], having six threads (see 
quot.). Hexaparrtite a. [L. partitus divided], 
divided into six parts. Hexape'taloid a, Dot. 
[see Perat and -o1p], having six divisions which 
have the appearance of petals ; so Hexapetaloi'- 
deous a. (see quots.). Hexape'talous a. Lot. 
[PeraL], having six petals. Hexaphyllous a. 
Bot. [Gr. pvAdoy leaf], applied to a calyx having 
six sepals or to a leaf consisting of six leaflets. 
Hexapro'style a. Arch. [Prosryiu], having a 
portico of six columns in front; cf, HExasryLe. 
Hexa‘pterous a. [Gr. mrepéy wing], provided with 
six wings or wing-like appendages, He'xaptote 
[Gr. mrwrds, from mr@ois case], ‘a noun declined 
with six cases’ (Phillips1658), He-xarchy [Gr. 
-apxia rule], a group of six states. HMexasemic 
(-s@mik) a. Pros. [Gr. éaonpos], containing six 
units of time or mor. Hexasepalous a. Lot. 
[Sepa], having six sepals. Hexaspe'rmous a. Lot. 
[Gr. onéppa seed], six-seeded (Mayne Lxfos. Lex. 
1854). Hexaste‘monous a. Lot. [Gr. orjpov 
stamen], having six stamens (Mayne). Hexaster 
(-e’sto1) Zool. [Gr. dornp star], in sponges, a star 
or stellate spicule with six (usually equal) rays. 
Hexasterophorous (-zstérp'{6reas) a. Zool, [Gr. 
-~opos bearing], provided with hexasters, as the 
tribe Hexasterophora of silicious sponges. Hexa’- 
stichous a. ot. [cf. Hexasticu], arranged in six 
rows (Mayne 1854). Hexastigm [Gr. otiypa 
prick, mark], a figure determined by six points: 
cf. HexXaGRAM. WHexasylla‘bic a. [Gr. éfacvA- 
AaBos: see SYLLABIC], consisting of six syllables. 
Hexatetrahe dron = HEXAKISTETRAHEDRON. 

1878 Kinczerr Axinz. Chen. tor Stadeler .. constructed 
upon them the theory of bilirubin as a *hexabasic acid. 
1880 W, A. Miller's Elem. Chem. mi. i. (ed. 6) 300 The 
*hexabromide CsHg¢Brg can readily be obtained. 1870 Rot- 
LesTON Anime, Life 251 The .. *hexacanth embryo .. has 
become greatly distended. 1897 AtiButr Syst. Med. II. 
1008 ‘The embryo of the cestodes is provided with six hook- 
lets (hence the term ‘hexacanth’), 1854 Mayne £xZos. 
Lex., Hexacanthus .. having six rays ., six-rayed: *hexa- 
canthous. 1775 Asu, *Hexacapsular, having six seed 
vessels. 1866 Optine A mim. Chent. 109 *Hexacarbon com- 
pounds such as amido-caproic acid or leucine. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., *Hexacetodextrin, a substance obtained when 
starch is heated to 160° C. with acetic anhydride. 1880 
Crieminsuaw Wurtz’ Atom. The. 233 The *hexachloride of 
ruthenium is unknown. 1866 OpLinc Axim. Chem.66*Hexa- 
compounds, including caproic acid, leucine, and grape sugar. 
1877 Huxtrey Azat. Inv. Anim. 165 Another tabulate coral, 
Pocillopora, is a true *Hexacorallan. 1887 Eucycl. Brit. 
XXII. 417 Modifications of the triaxon “hexactine type. 
1877 Athenxum 1 Dec, 703/1 Of *hexactinian corals. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 554 Polycarpe. Flowers 
~ pentacyclic or *hexacyclic. 1880 Procror Rough Ways 213 
‘The descendants of four grandparents of whom one only 
was *hexadactylic, 1828 WessTER, *//exadactylous, having 
six toes. 1807 Ropinson Archeol. Greca Vv. xxvi. 548 Penta- 
drachms and *hexadrachms. 1862 .S. Kens. Spec. Exhib. 
vi. 58 A vertical central stem rising from a wide *hexafoil- 
shaped base. 1895 A ¢thenwumz13 Apr. 480/3 A small mediaeval 
paten..sunk in hexafoil. 1882-3 ScuarrE neycl. Relig. Knowl. 
ILL. 2299 The *hexaglot edition of the Psalter published at 
Risstock, 1643. 1867 W. A. Mitter Chem. (ed. 4) UI. 325 
*Hexaglyceric bromhydrin. 1889 Watts’ Dict. Chem., 
*Hexa-Icosaue ..a soft waxy substance found among the 
products of the distillation of cerotic acid. 1880 M/zdler's 
Llem, Chem. \11, 751 Normal primary *hexaldehyde .. ob- 
tained by the distillation of a mixture of calcic normal 
hexylate and calcic formate. 1881 A ¢henwum 22 Jan. 134/3 
Mr. Scott’s *hexalogy closes with what we may call a satiric 
chapter on cubic determinants, 1854 Mayne Lxfos. Lex., 
Hexanemus .. Having six threads .. six-armed: *hexane- 
mous. 1819 Pantologia, *Hexapetaloid corol, in botany, 
divided so near to the base as to have the appearance of 
a six-petalled corol, but in reality one-petalled, as in aga- 

anthus. 1845 Linptey Sch. Bot, viii. (1858) 129 Flowers 

exapetaloid, irregular. 1830 — Nat. Syst. Bot. 252 Some 
of them have both the calyx and corolla equally formed, 
and coloured so as to be undistinguishable, unless by the 
manner in which those parts originate: these constitute 
the *hexapetaloideous form. 1727 Bartey vol. II, *Hexa- 
petalous, composed of 6 leaves, as the Filix, Pulsatilla, 
etc. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Hemerocallis, The 
flower is hexapetalous. 1775 Asu, *Hexaphyllous. 1875 
Encycl. Brit, 11, 411 The propyleum .. as applied to the 
Acropolis .. consists of a Doric *hexaprostyle portico in- 
ternally. 1854 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Hexapterus (Bot.), 
provided with six wings, as the capsule of the /7itillaria 
imperialis. (Entomol.), applied to the Phalzna hexaptera, 
because the male seems to have a third pair of small 
wings .. six-winged: *hexapterous. 1799-1805 S. TURNER 
Anglo-Sax. (1836) I. m1. vii. 206 [Ethelfrith] converted the 
Saxon States in England into an*hexarchy. 1888 F. H. 
Hitt G. Canning xxiii. 217 The Concert of Europe..a 
despotic hexarchy of States. 1870 BentLey Bot, 216 A poly- 
sepalous calyx may consist of two or more parts .. *hexa- 
sepalous of six. 1863 *Hexastigm[see HExAGRAM 2]. 1896 
Academy 28 Mar. 261/3 To render the Alcaicmetre.. by two 
decasyllabic, one *hexasyllabic, and one octosyllabic line. 
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Hexachord (heksakgid). A/us.  [ad. late Gr. 
e€axops-os, f. €ga- Huxa- + xopdy string, CHORD. 
Cf. F. hexacorde.] 

1. A diatonic series or scale of six notes, having 
a semitone between the third and fourth. 

Adopted instead of the ancient TeTRAcHor»D as the unit of 
analysis, in the scheme attributed to Guido d’Arezzo (r1thc.), 
in which all recognized notes were distributed among seven 
hexachords ; ‘see GAMUT. 

1730 Peruscu 7yeat. Harmony 76 It is by Canons and 
Fugues that we may be sensible of the Error of those, that 
reject the Hexachords as Useless. 1854 Busunan in Circ. 
Se. (¢ 1865) I. 289/2 A plaintive melody, consisting of an 
ascending and descending scale of the hexachord. 1880 
W. S. Rockstro in Grove Dict, Mus. 1. 735 We look down 
upon his [Guido’s] Hexachords from the perfection of the 
Octave. He looked up to them from the shortcomings of 
the ‘Tetrachord. 

+ 2. The interval of a sixth. Ods, 

1694 W. Hotver Harmony viii. (1731) 146 Hexachord, 
major and minor. 1727-41 Cuambers Cyc/., Hexachord, in 
the antient music, a concord commonly called, by the 
moderns a sixth..The hexachord is two-fold, greater and 
esser, 

3. ‘A musical instrument with six strings’ 
(Simmonds Lect. Zrade 1858). 


Hexactinellid (he:kszektinelid), a. and sd. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. Hexactinellide (f. Gr. €€ six + 
axris (d«riv-) ray + L. dim. -e//-) : see -1D.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the Hexactinellide, 
a family of siliceous sponges. 

1865 Dawson in Relics Prim. Life viii. (1897) 201 Spicules 
of sponges, some simple and others hexactinellid. 1879 
Nicuotson Padgont. (ed. 2) I, 147 At the present day we 
find an abundance of Hexactinellid sponges. 

B. sd. A sponge of this family. 

1879 Nicnotson Palvont. I. 147 In the Tertiary period 
comparatively few Hexactinellids make their appearance. 

So Hexactine‘lline a. = prec. A. (Cent. D.) 

Hexad (heks&d). [ad. Gr. éfds, -ad- a group 
of six, f. € six.] 

1. The number six (in the Pythagorean System) ; 
a series of six numbers. 

1660 Srantry Hist. Philos. 1x. x. (1687) 528/1 The Pytha- 


goreans held the number Six to be perfect .. The names of 
the Hexad are these. 


2. A group of six. 

1879 G. Satmon Higher Plane Curves vi. (ed. 3) 234 The 
following two groups of hexads of bitangents. Jézd., These 
roo8 and 5040 hexads have been studied by Hesse as bitan- 
gents whose twelve points of contact lie on a proper cubic. 

3. Chem. An element or radical that has the 
combining power of six units, i.e. of six atoms of 
hydrogen. Chiefly attrzd. or adj. 

1869 Roscor Elem. Chemz 187 Six molecules of water in 
which half of the hydrogen is replaced by a hexad group. 
1877 W. A, Miller's Elem. Chem. i. (ed. 5) 34 Hexads or 
Elements, each atom of which in combining may represent 
six atoms of Hydrogen, 

Hence Hexa‘dic a., of the nature of a hexad 
(sense 3). 

1873 Hownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 251 Sulphur has..lately been 
shown to form certain organic compounds in which it is 
tetradic, and others in which it appears to be hexadic, 

Hexadecane (he'ksad‘kéin). Chem. [mod. 
f. Gr. éfa- Hpxa- + 5€xa ten (for Gr. éxxaidexa six- 
teen) + -ANE.]. The paraffin of the 16-carbon 
series, also called CetaneE. So Hexadecovic a, 
Hexade’cyl, the radical C,,H,, also called Crryt. 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem. V1, Hexadecyl. 1880 W. A. 
Miller's Elem. Chem.11. i. (ed. 6) 163 Hexadecane Deriva- 
tives. 1889 Watts’ Dict. Chem., Hexadecotc Acid. 

|| Hexaémeron (heksa,z'mérgn). Also hexa- 
meron. [Late L. hexaémeron (the title of a 
work by Ambrose) = Gr. éfajpepov, neut. of éfan- 
Hepos of or in six days, f. & six + juépa day; 4 
éfanpepos was the title of a work by Basil.] The 
six days of the creation; a history of the creation, 
as contained in Genesis; or a treatise thereon, as 
the works of Basil the Great and Ambrose. 

@1893 Harrison A7S. Chrono. II. title (in Descr. Engl. 
1877 1. App. 1. p. xlvii), The hexameron or worke done in 
those sixe daies wherein the worlde was created, 1651 Biccs 
New Disp. Pref. 11 His hebdomadal work of the Hexameron 
Fabrick. 1696 Wuiston 7%. Earth 11. (1722) 259 In the 
first Constitution of the Expansum or Firmament on the 
2.1 Day of the Hexameron there would be Clouds. 1852 
C. Worpswortu Occas. Sernz. Ser. 11. 19 Let us not allow 
our souls to dwell in a sabbath-less Hexameron of earthly 
care and toil. 1886 W. R. Smitu in Eucycl. Brit, XX1. 
125/2 The older account of the creation in Gen. ii...does not 
recognize the hexaemeron, and it is doubtful whether the 
original sketch of Gen. i. distributed creation over six days. 

Hence Hexaemeric (heksa,zmevrik) @., pertaining 
to the six days of the creation. 

1895 Atheneum 19 Oct. 535/2 The hexaemeric work of 
creation, 

Hexagon (heksaggn). [ad. late L. hexagon- 
um, a. Gr. é€dywv-ov, neut. sing. of éfd-ywvos six- 
cornered, f. € six + ~ywvos, f. stem of ywvia angle, 
Cf. F. hexagone.] 

1. Geom. A plane figure having six sides and six 
angles. (Loosely said of bodies of hexagonal 
section.) 

1570 BittincsLey Euclid w. xvi. 124 We may in a Hexa- 
gon geuen either describe or circumscribe a circle. [1571 


HEXAGRAM. 


Diccrs Pantom. m. viii. R ja, By the rules giuen in Plani- 
metra, yee shall finde the area of the lesser Hexagonum.] 
1691 Ray Creation 1. (R.), The space about any point may 
be filled up either by six equilateral triangles, or four squares, 
or threehexagons. 1788 Reip Act. Powers ui. ii. (R.), Bees 
.. make their cells regular hexagons. 1860 FARRAR Orig. 
Lang. i. 13 The waxen hexagon of the bee. 

b. attrib. or adj. = HEXAGONAL. 

1754 Br. Pococke 7 av. 68) II. 72 Two hexagon towers. 
1851 /dlustr, Catal. Gt. Exhib. 765 Hexagon and octagon 
Gothic fonts, . 

2. ortif. A fort with six bastions. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 5 Let the Fort be an Hexa- 
gon, that is, of six Bastions, 1727-41 in CuAmpers Cyci. 

Hence He*xagonize v. [cf. Gr. éfaywvi(-ev], 
trans. to make into a hexagon, to render hexa- 
gonal., 

1885 J. M. Cowrer Our Parish Bhs. Il. 42 Some. .church- 
warden..seems to have endeavoured to ‘hexagonise’ the 
font by chipping off some of its corners. 

Hexagonal (heksz'gonal), a. (sd.) Also 7 
erron, exagonal. [f. HEXAGON +-AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a hexagon; of the shape of 
a hexagon ; having six sides and six angles. 

1571 Diccrs Pantonz. iv. v. V iijb, The Diameter of the 
circle described within a Pentagonum is equall to the sides 
hexagonall and decagonall of the comprehending circle. 
1664 Power Lf. Philos. 1. 49 Poppy Seeds .. are like an 
Hony-Comb on the Surface, with regular Sides and Angles, 
making all of them pentagonal and hexagonal areola’s. 1862 
TynvatL JZountaineer. viii. 67 Nature, prodigal of beauty, 
rains down her hexagonal ice-stars year by year. 

b. Hexagonal numbers, the series of POLYGONAL 
numbers I, 6, 15, 28, 45, 66, 91, etc., formed by 
continuous summation of the arithmetical series 1, 
5,9, 13, 17, 21, 25, etc. 

(If any one of these be multiplied by 32 and 4 added to 
the product the result will be a square number.) 

1727-41 CuHampers Cycl. s.v. Polygonal number, 1796 
Hurron Math, Dict. 1. 468/2 If that common difference .. 
be 4, the series will be hexagonal numbers or hexagons. 

2. Of solids: Whose section is a hexagon ; con- 
structed on a hexagon as base. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. EP, 11.1. 53 As for the figure of 
crystall..it is for the most part hexagonall or six cornerd. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. ror Each cell is like 
that of the bee, hexagonal. 1794 SuLiivan View Nat. I. 
447 Quartz..When crystallized in hexagonal pyramids. .is 
called mountain crystal, 1871 TyNpALL /’vagm. Sc. (1879) 
I. xii. 357 When silica crystallises, we have formed these 
hexagonal prisms capped at the ends by pyramids. 

3. Cryst. Denominating one of the principal 
systems of crystallization, which is referred to three 
lateral axes, normally inclined to each other at 60°, 
and a vertical axis at right angles to these and 
differing from them in length. Also, Of or be- 
longing to this system. 

1837 Dana Min. ii. (1844) 35 Wexagonal System. The ver- 
tical solid angles of the rhombohedron are formed by the 
meeting of three equal planes. 1878 GurNEy Crystallogr. 
38 The line of intersection of six symmetral planes is an 
axis of hexagonal symmetry. 1895 StTory-MASKELYNE 
Crystallogr. Index, Hexagonal axes. 

B. sb. A hexagonal number. 

1796 Hutton Math, Dict. 11. 258/2 The angles .. of the 
hexagonals [are] six. . 

Hence Hexa‘gonally adv., in a hexagonal man- 
ner; in the form of a hexagon; according to the 
hexagonal system of crystallization. Hexa'gonal- 


ize v. ¢rans., to form into hexagons. 

1727 Baitey vol. Il, Wexagonally. 1794 G. Avams Nat. 
& Exp. Philos, 11. xvi. 233 Its sides are flat, and from its 
base, hexagonally divided. 1837 Dana J/in. (1844) 67 A hex- 
agonally prismatic crystal of Shite lead. 1870 Athenxum 
2 Apr. 454 With a small hexagonalized map in his pocket, 
the traveller .. could always tell his distance to a nicety. 

+ Hexago'nial, a. Ods. rare. [f. late L. hexa- 
gonium FRXAGON + -AL.] = HEXAGONAL. 

1609 C. Butter “em. Mon. (1634) 104 Each hexagonial 
bottom of one side, answereth three third parts of the hexa- 
gonial Bases of three contiguous Cells on the other side. 
1678 Cupwortu /ntell. Syst. 1. ili. § 37. 158 The Bees .. 
in framing their combs and hexagonial cells. 1775 Asn, 
ELxagonial, 

So + Hexago'nian a. Ods.=prec. 

1598 R. Haypvock tr. Lomazzo 1.111 Their ouale .. tem- 
ples; as also their circular, pentagonian, hexagonian, octo- 
gonian, square, and crosse ones. 

+ Hexagornical, a. Obs. rare. 
+-10+-AL.] =TIexaGonaL, 

1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-Ins. 71 Each hexagonical 
bottome of one side, answereth to three third parts of the 
hexagonical basis of three contiguous cells on the other side. 
1679 M. Ruspen Disc. Bees g Their several Combs, and 
hexagonical Cells, 

Bot. (Cf. 


Hexagonous (heksz‘gonas), a. 
Hexagon +-ous.] Having six edges; hexagonal 
in section. (Often written 6-gozz0zs.) 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 350 Stratiotes aloides.. Fruit.. 


flagon-shaped, 6-gonous, green. 

+ Hexagony. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. hexa- 
gonium (Ambrose), by-form of hexagonum Unxa- 
con.] A hexagonal structure, as the cell of a bee. 


1655 BraMHaLt Disc. agst. Hobbes 11. Wks, 1844 1V. 52 
When I read in St. Ambrose of their [bees’] ‘hexagonies’ or 


sexangular cells. 
Hexagram (heksigrem). [f. Hexa- + Gr. 
ypappa line, letter.] 


1. A figure formed by two intersecting equilateral 


[f. Hzexacon 


HEXAGYN. 


triangles, each side of the one being parallel to a 
side of the other, and the six angular points coin- 
ciding with those of a hexagon. 

187 B. TayLor Faust (1875) 1. 256 Paracelsus ascribes a 
similar degree of virtue to the hexagram, 

2. Geom. A figure of six lines. 

The term is spec. applied to: (a) Pascal's mystic hexa- 
gramt, which is formed by lines joining six points on aconic, 
and has the property that the intersections of the first and 
fourth, the second and fifth, and the third and sixth of these 
lines lie on one straight line; (6) Brtanchon'’s hexagram, 
which is a six-sided figure circumscribed about a conic, and 
has the property that the three lines joining opposite angles 
intersect in one point. 

1863 R. Townsenp Mod. Geont 1. 145 In a hexastigm or 
hexagram every triangle determined by three points or lines 
is said to be the opposite of that determined by the remain- 
ing three. 1885 Encycl, Brit, XVIII. 338 He [Pascal] 
established the famous theorem that the intersections of the 
three pairs of opposite sides ofa hexagon inscribed ina conic 
are collinear, ‘This proposition, which he called the mystic 
hexagram, he made the keystone of his theory. _ 

3. In Chinese literature, one of the sixty-four 
figures, consisting each of six parallel (whole or 
divided) lines, which form the basis of the ‘ Yih- 
king’ or ‘ book of changes ’. 

1882 R. K. Douctas China xix. 359 Following each hexa- 
gram occur a few sentences of the original text, 1882 
Atheneum 2 Sept. 296/3 The ‘Yi King’, or ‘Book of 
Changes’, consists of sixty-four hexagrams, the component 
parts of which are whole or divided lines, placed one over 
the other in a certain fanciful order, and called by a name 
which in its turn suggests an explanation found in the text. 


|| Hexagynia (heksadzinia), Bot. [mod. Bot. 
L., f. HExa- + Gr. yuvy woman, female, taken in 
sense of ‘female organ, pistil’.] In the Sexual 
System of Linnzeus, an order of plants having six 
pistils. Hence He‘xagyn, a plant of this order. 
Hexagy'nian, Hexagy’nious ad/s., belonging to 
this order. Hexagynous (heksce‘dzinas) @., having 
six pistils. 

1778 Licutroot (Vlora Scot, 211 Enneandria, Hexagynia, 


Butomus, 1828 Wesster, Hexagyn.. Hexagynian, 1854 
Mayne Exfos. Lex., Hexagynious. 

Hexahedral (heksah7-dril, -he'dral), a. Geon. 
and Cryst. Also hexaedral. [f. next + -AL.] 
Of the form of a hexahedron; having six faces. 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chent. 1. 381 A salt crystallized in long 
hexaedral laminze. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char, Min. (ed. 3) 
206 Amphi-hexahedral [crystal], i.e. hexahedral in two senses, 
because by viewing the planes in two different directions, we 
obtain two six-sided surfaces. 1811 Pinkerton Petya/, I. 
325 Steatite, crystallised in hexahedral prisms. 1828 Stark 
Elem. Nat. Hist, 11. 483 The Hexahedral or tessular form. 

So + Hexahe‘drical a. (in same sense). 

1666 Bove Orig. Formes & Qual., Like the Chrystals of 
Salt-petre..long and Hexaedrical. 1669 — Cont, Nezw 
Exp. 1, (1682) 103 If a Hexahedrical Bit be employed it will 
make the Cavity almost as cylindrical as can be desired. 

Hexahedron (heksahz‘drgn, -he'drgn). Geom. 
and Cryst. Also 6-7 hexaedron, 7-8 -um. [neut. 
sing. of Gr, édedpos, f. € six + €5pa seat, base. 
Cf. F. hexaedre.] A solid figure having six faces ; 
esp. the regular hexahedron or cube. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 1. Def. xiv. Tija, Hexaedron or 
Cudvs is a solide figure, enclosed with sixe equall squares. 
1677 Pior Ox/fordsh, 122 Sal Armoniac [shooting] into 
Hexaedrums. 1690 Levsourn Curs. Math. 299 The Side of 
the Hexaedron. 1895 Srory-Masketyne Crystallogr. § 168 
The square hexahedron or crystallographic cube. 
_Hexakis-, Gr. fdas six times, forming an 
initial element in some crystallographical terms. 
He‘xakisoctahe‘dron, a solid figure contained 
by forty-eight scalene triangles, He:xakistetra- 
he‘dron, a solid figure contained by twenty-four 
scalene triangles, being the hemihedral form of the 
hexakisoctahedron. 

, 1851 Lilustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 121 Two trapezohedrons 
joined together produce the hexakisoctohedron. 1878 Gur- 
NEY Crystallogr. 90 This form may be called indifferently 
the hexakisoctahedron or the octakishexahedron. 1895 
Story-MAsketyne Crystallogr. § 187 The forty-eight 
scalenohedron or hexakisoctahedron occurs as a self-existent 
form only in the diamond. /é7d, § 189 Of the hexakistetra- 
hedron., the minerals blende and fahlore offer the prominent 
examples. 

_Hexa'meral, a. [f. as next + -au.] Consist- 
ing of six parts or divisions, 

1879 Nicnorson Palvout. (ed. 2) I. 182 A ‘hexameral’ 
arrangement of the septa. 

Hexamerous (heksz'méras), a. [f. Hexa-+ 
Gr. pép-os part +-ous.] a. Zot. Having the parts 
of the flower-whorl six in number. (Often written 
6-merous.) b, Zool. Having the radiating parts 
or organs six in number, as an actinoid zoophyte. 

1857 Henrrey Zlem. Bot, 405 Melanthacex.. Herbs with 
-.regular 6-merous and 6-androus flowers, 1877 Huxtry 
Anat, Inv. Anim. iii. 159 The finally hexamerous Antho- 
zoon passes through a tetramerous and an octomerous stage. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 2. 176 In Monocotyledons, so- 
called hexamerous blossoms are really trimerous, the sixes 
being double sets of three, 

Hexameter (heksx'mitoz), a. and sd, Also 
(4 exametron(e, -oun, -ytron), 6-7 hexametre, 
exameter. [a. L, hexameter adj. and (sc. versus) 
sb., ad. Gr. éfdyerp-os, f. éa- Hexa- + HETpov 
measure, metre, Cf. F. hewaméetre (1511).] 
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A. adj. (Now only as attrib. use of sb.) 
1. Pros. Consisting of six metrical feet ; esp. of the 


form of the dactylic hexameter. 

1546 Lanaciey Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. viii. 16a, A songe 
of Exameter Verses. 160r Hottanp Pliny I. 189 The heroick 
or hexametre verse we acknowledge to haue come first from 
the Oracle of Pythius Apollo. 1611 FLorio, Hesametro, an 
exameter verse. 1727-4x CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., Some of the 
French and English poets have attempted to compose in 
hexameter verses, but without success. 1756-82 J. WARTON 
Lss. Pofe (Mason), In hexameter and pentameter verse. 

b. Composing or writing hexameters. 

1837 Syp. Smitu Let. to Singleton Wks. 1859 II. 289/1 
A vast receptacle for hexameter and pentameter boys. 

+ 2. humorously of an insect: Having six feet. 

1652 J. TayLor (Water P.) Youn. Wales (1859) 11 Em- 
brodered all over with such hexameter poudred ermins (or 
vermin) as are called lice in !ngland. 

B. sd. A ‘verse’ or line of six metrical feet; es. 
the dactylic hexameter (catalectic), which in the 
typical form consists of five dactyls and a trochee, 
or (in Latin poets) more commonly a spondee; 
for any or all of the first four dactyls spondees 
may be substituted, but in the fifth foot a spondee 


is admitted only for special effect. 

In English and German hexameters, stress is substituted 
for length in the first syllable of each foot; but it is often 
sought to combine with this an observance of quantity. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Monk's T. 91 They ben versified com- 
munely Of vj. feet which men clepen Exametron [v.77 
exametroun, examytron, exametrone]. 1579 E. K. Géoss. 
Spenser's Sheph. Cal. May, Emblem, These Emblemes make 
one whole Hexametre. c 1645 Howe. Le?z. (1650) II. lv. 77 
These 6 notes, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, .. are all compre- 
hended in this Exameter, ‘ Ut Relevet Miserum Fatum 
Solitosque Labores’. 1751 JoHNSoN Rambler No. 88 P 10 
We have already tried and rejected the hexameter of the 
ancients. @ 1834 CoLeRIDGE Ovidian Elegiac Metre Wks. 
1877 II. 344 In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery 
column, In the pentameter aye falling in melody back. — 
Note Poet. Wks. (1893) 614/2 The following verse from the 
Psalms is a rare instance of a perfect hexameter ..in the 
English language :—God came | ip with 4| shout : oir | 
Lord with thé | sotind of a | eompes- 1868 ‘TENNYSON 
Lucretius 11 Fancy-borne perhaps upon the rise And long 
roll ofthe Hexameter. 1870 Swinpurne Los. § Stzd. (1875) 
272 The feeble and tuneless form of metre called hexameters 
in English. 

b. Como. 

1599 NAsHE Lenten Stuge 4 Such a nigling Hexameter- 
founder as he [Homer] was, 

Hexa'metvral,«. [f.prec.+-au.] Of or per- 
taining to the hexameter. 

1818 J. C. Hoznouse Hist, [llust. (ed. 2) 376 He could 
not employ the hexametral structure. /déd. 442 [Italian] 
heroic verses have not the advantage of the hexametral 
length. 

Hexametric (heksdme'trik), a. [f. prec. + -10.] 
Of or pertaining to a hexameter ; consisting of six 
metrical feet; composed in hexameters. 

1785 Warton Pref. to Milton's Smaller Poents (T.), That 
Ovid among the Latin poets was Milton’s favourite, appears 
not only from his elegiac but his hexametric poetry. 1867 
Swinpurne Ess. §& Stud. (1875) 164 The verses are faultless, 
are English, are hexametric. 

So Hexame'trical a, = prec. 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry lix. (1840) III. 370 His 
version of Naogeorgus’s hexametrical poem. 1861 Sat. Rev. 
27 Apr. 423/1 The intricacies of the hexametrical czesura. 

Hexametrist (hekscemétrist). [f. as prec. + 
-1st.] One who composes or writes hexameters. 

1797 W. Taytor in Afonthly Mag. 111. 338 That the Eng- 
lish dialect.. will be found inferior to the German for the 
purposes of the hexametrist, 1855 Mirman Laé. Chr. VI. 
434 Claudian, and even. .Merobaudes, stand higher in purity, 
as in life and poetry, than all the Christian hexametrists. 

Hexa'metrize, v. [f. as prec. + -Izn.] a. 
zutr, ‘To compose or write hexameters, b. ¢vans. 
To put in hexametrical form ; to celebrate in hexa- 
meters, 

1797 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. III. 338 If..to hexa- 
metrize should become an amusement of our poets. 1799 
Soutuey in Robberds AZem. W. Taylor 1. 301 A little prac- 
tice has enabled me to hexametrize with facility. 185 
Fraser's Mag. XLII. 249 The poet stands by hexameteriz- 
ing his success, 

Hexametro-, stem of Gr. é¢dmerpos HExa- 
METER used as formative element and comb. form, 
as In Hexametro‘grapher [see -GRAPHER], a 
writer of hexameters, a hexametrist. Hexame- 
troma‘nia, a mania for writing hexameters, 

1865 Lond. Rev. 24 June 672/2 Homer is the quintain of 
most hexametrographers. 1865 Sat. Rev. 9 Dec. 736 Distaste 
for the new hexametro-mania had predisposed English in- 
stincts to enjoy a wholesome native metre, by way of an- 


tidote. 

|| Hexandria (heksendria). Zot. [mod.L. 
(Linneus 1735), f. Gr. & six +dvdp-, stem of davipp 
man, male, in sense of ‘male organ, stamen’.] A 
class of plants in the Sexual System of Linnzeus 
having six (equal) stamens. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl.S1., Hexandria, in botany. . Plants 
of this class are garlic, hyacinth, etc. 1794 Martyn Rous- 
seau’s Bot. ix. 88 The sixth class, hexandria, whose beautiful 
flowers have six stamens, 


Hence Hexa‘nder, a plant of the class Hexan- 
dria. Hexa‘ndrian, -ious ad/s., of or pertaining 
to that class. Hexa'ndric, Hexandrous adjs., 
having six (equal) stamens. 





HEXAPOD. 


1828 Werster, Hexander, in botany, a plant having six 
stamens. Hexandrian, having six stamens, 1830 LINDLEY 
Nat. Syst. Bot, 228 There is a tendency .. to become pen- 
tandrous, or even hexandrous. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Hexandrious, or hexandrous. 1872 Ouiver lem. Bot. 1. v. 
51 Daffodil has.. stamens epiphyllous, hexandrous. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Hexandric .. Hexandrious, ae 

Hexane (hekséin). Chem. [f. Gr. € six + 
-ANE.] The paraffin of the hexacarbon series, 
C,H,,; of this there are five forms. So Hexene 
(he’ksm), the olefine of the hexacarbon series 
(C,Hy.), also called hexylene, homologous and 
polymeric with ethene; it exists in numerous 
metameric forms. Hexine (he-ksoin), the hydro- 
carbon C,H, of the same series. Hexoie acid, 
C,H,.O,, the same as caproic acid. Hexo'ylene, 
one of the isomeric forms of hexine. 

1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 12) 11.48 Normal *Hexane 
or Dipropyl occurs in the light oils of Boghead and 
Cannel coal, and abundantly in Pennsylvanian petroleum. 
1897 Remson 7heoret. Chem. (ed. 5) 208 Five hexanes are 
possible according to the theory, and all of them are known 
..Normal hexane is formed when normal propyliodide is 
heated with sodium. 1877 Warrs Jownes’ Chem. (ed. 12) 
Il. 59 *Hexene or Hexylene, CsHi2. Two hydrocarbons of 
this composition have been obtained, one from secondary, 
the other from tertiary, hexyl alcohol. /did. 177 Hexene 
Glycols, CgsHi2(OH)2. /é7d. 64 *Hexines, CeHin. Hexoylene. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hexine CoH1o .. a mobile liquid ob- 
tained by Berthelot by acting on allyl iodide with sodium.. 
also called Diadiyl, 1877 Watrs Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 12) I. 
294 *Hexoic or Caproic acids, CsHi202.. There are eight 
possible forms of these acids, analogous to the eight pentyl 
alcohols. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex.,*Hexoylene, C>Hi0, Caven- 
tou’s term for the hexine of petroleum oil formed in the pre- 


paration of hexylic alcohol. ? , 
+ Hexangle. Oés. [A hybrid formation f. 
Also attrib. = 


Hex(a- + Anei.] = Hexagon. 
HEXAGONAL. 

1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-Ins, Ded. 3 The fabrick of 
her hexangle Combs. /d/d. 69 ‘The wise Bee is not ignorant 
of Geometrical inventions, all her cells are hexangles. 

Hexangular (heksengili1), a. [f. prec., 
after angular.) Waving six angles; hexagonal. 

1663 Hooke Microgr. 88 Hexangular prismatical bodies. 
ax71r Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 120 The Bees 
who in their secret Hive, Mansions Hexangular contrive. 
1871 Tynpatt Prag. Sc. (1879) II. v. 66 In strict accord- 
ance with this hexangular type. 

Hence Hexa‘ngularly adv. 

1727 in Baitey vol. II. 

He‘xaped. Also evvon. hexi-, hexoped. [A 
hybrid formation f. Hex(a-+ L. pes, ped- foot.] 

+1. A measure of six feet. Obs. vare-°. 

1623 Cockeram, Hexapede, a fathome. 

2. A creature with six feet, a hexapod. (In quot. 
1865, humorously, a six-wheeled locomotive.) 

1828 WesstER, Hexafed, an animal having six feet. (Ray, - 
and Johnson after him, write this Aexrafod; but it is better 
to pursue uniformity, as in guadruped, centiped.) 1865 
E. Burrirr Walk Land's End 7 The terrible hexiped of 
the fiery eyes, er 

|| Hexapla (heksapla). Also anglicized hexa- 
ple. fa. Gr. (7d) éfardd (the title of Origen’s 
work), neut. pl. of é€amAods, -mAdos sixfold, f. € 
six (HEXA-) + -Aoos -fold.] 

A sixfold text in parallel arrangement, as that 
made by Origen of the Old Testament, and that of 


the New published by Bagster. 

[1608 Witter (¢7¢Ze) Hexapla in Genesin: that is, sixfold 
commentarie vpon Genesis.] 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 179 Of all these Origen compounded his Hexapla. 
1684 N. 8. Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible xviii. 178 He maintains 
that the Tetraples and Hexaples of Origen were not so 
call’d from the four or six Columns, but that they were 
call’d Tetraples, because they contain’d a fourfold Version ; 
Hexaples because they comprehended six Versions. 1841 
(¢7tde) The English Hexapla, exhibiting the six important 
English translations of the New Testament Scriptures. 
1842 Branpe Dict, Sct. etc.. Hexaple, the combination of 
six versions of the Old Testament by Origen is so called: 
viz., the Septuagint, Aquila, Theodotion, Symmachus, one 
found at Jericho, and another at Nicopolis. 

Hence He'xaplar, Hexapla‘rian, Hexapla‘ric 
adjs., of the form or character of a hexapla. 

1828 WesstTER, //exaflar, sextuple. 1845 S. Davipson 
in Kitto’s Cyct. Bibl. Lit. 11. 733/1 His [Origen's] recension 
is called the Hexaplarian text. 1882-3 in Schaff Eucycé. 
Relig, Knowl, W1l. 2286 The hexaplar version of sundry 
portions of the Old Testament, made by Paul of Telle, 
A.D. 616, 1894 A thenwum 26 May 681/2 The papyrus [of 
Ezekiel] .. contains Hexaplaric critical signs. 

Hexapod (he‘ksappd), sd. anda. [ad. Gr. éa- 
mod- six-footed, f. €€ six (HEXA-) + ous foot.] 

A. sd. An animal having six feet, an insect; in 
early use, chiefly applied to insect larvee. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 125 Strait Beetle producing 
hexapod. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 354 ‘The Hexapods 
from which the greater sort of Beetles come. 1764 Prd. 
Trans. LIV. 65 Their first appearance is an hexapode (an 
ill-shapen grub) with six feet. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, 
(1843) I. 70 Larvee which in this tribe are usually Hexapods. 
1875 A. Sy INBOURNE Picture Logic xiv. 94 A flea, madam, 
may be defined as an apterous hexapod. _ 

B. aaj. Having six feet ; belonging to the class 
Hexapoda or Insecta, hexapodous. 

1856-8 W. Crarx Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 308 Diptera.— 
Hexapod Insects with two wings, and two poisers. 1880 
Bastian Brain too The thoracic legs of hexapod Insects. 

Hence Hexa'podal, Hexa‘podous adjs., having 


HEXAPODY. 


six feet, belonging to the class Hexapoda, Hexa'‘- 
podan a. and sb, = HExapop a. and sd, 

1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat. 24 The Insecta, or hexa- 
podal articulate animals, have..six articulated feet. 1836-9 
Topp Cyct. Anat, II. 854/1 Insects. .may be characterized as 
a class of hexapodous., animals. 

Hexapody (heksze-pédi). Pros. [ad. Gr. type 
*éfanobia, f. efamod- of six feet, f. e¢¢ six (HEXA-) 
+movs, wo5- foot. Cf. dipody, monopody.] A line 
or ‘verse’ consisting of six feet. 

1844 Beck & Fetton tr. Munk’s Metres 16 A series of one 
foot is called a monopody .. of six, a hexapody. 1868 JeBs 
Ajax Introd. 62 In Period I, each of the two verses is a 
hexapody. 1879 J. W. WuiteEtr. Schmidt's Rhythmic Class. 
Lang. 64 The hexapody commonly called ‘ Alexandrine 
Verse’, most used by the French in their tragedies. 1891 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 570/2 Hundreds [of folk-songs] in 
Hungarian music consisting of dipodies, tetrapodies, tri- 
podies, pentapodies, and hexapodies, 

Hexarch, erron. form of Exarcn, 

Hexastich (heksastik). Also 6-7 hexasti- 
chon, 7 exasticke, 7-8 hexastick. [ad. mod.L, 
hexastichon, a. Gr. Eaotixov, neut. of éfdorryos 
“of six rows, of six verses’, f. €a- Hxa- + oriyos 
row, line of verse.] A group of six lines of verse. 

1577-87 HottnsnEp Chrox. III. 1237/1 As appeereth by 
this hexastichon, which I find among the said Iohn Lelands 
written epigrams. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb, i. Notes 19 His 
request to Diana in a Hexastich, 1662 J. Barcrave Pofe 
Alex. VII (1867) 23 He gave me this insuing hexastichon. 
1749 Ames Typog. Antig. (1785) 301 Then follows a distich, 
and an hexastich by the expositor. 1800 MALone Dryden 
(R.), Dryden .. furnished Tonson with a well-known hexa- 
stick, which has ever since generally accompanied the en- 
graved portraits of Milton. 1891 [see ep/astichs.v. Hepta-]. 

Hence Hexasti'‘chic a., of six metrical lines. 

1890 Athenzum 22 Nov. 700/3 There are hexastichic 
strophes throughout Prov. xxx. 

Hexastyle (he'ksastoil), a and 5b. Also 8 
erron. hectastyle. fad. Gr. é{dorvA-os, f. € six 
(HEXxA-) + a70A0s pillar. Cf. F. hexastyle.] 

A. adj. Having six columns ; applied to a por- 
tico or to the facade of a temple, 

1748 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit, 11. 301 (D.) One of the largest 
..hectastyle porticoes in the kingdom. 1827 Gen¢l. Mag. 
XCVII. 1, 607/r The hexastyle temple at Pastum. 1832 
W. Wirxins in Philol. Museum 1. 541 We have two ex- 
amples of hexastyle peripteral temples. 

B. si. A portico or fagade having six columns, 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Hexastyle, an Ancient 
Building which had six Columns in the Face before, and 
six also behind. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc/, s. v., The temple 
of Honour and Virtue at Rome..was a hexastyle. 1866 
Fetton Anc, §& Mod. Gr. II. viii. 140 Behind the Doric 
hexastyle was a magnificent hall 60 feet broad, 

Hence Hexasty‘lar a. = HEXASTYLE @, 

Hexateuch (heksatizk). [mod. f. Gr. & six 

HExA-) + Tedxos book, after pentateuch, In Ger. 

Wellhausen) 1876.] The first six books of the 
Old Testament, the Pentateuch with the book of 
Joshua. 

1878 CoLEnso (¢t/e) Wellhausen on the composition of 
the Hexateuch critically examined. 1882-3 Scuarr Zncyc, 
Relig. Knowl, U1, 1149 A fabulous history of the events of 
the Hexateuch. 1885 A ¢henxvum 14 Nov. 631/3 The Penta- 
teuch, or rather the Hexateuch, now called the five books 
of Moses and the book of Joshua. 1891 Driver Jutrod. Lit. 
O.T, 109 Our analysis of the Hexateuch is completed. 

Hence Hexateu'chal a., pertaining to the hexa- 
teuch. 

1889 Vale Univ. Catal. 108 Hexateuchal Analysis. x08 
Huxcey in 7zmes 11 Feb. 14/4 That component of the 
Hexateuchal compilation to chic Genesis i—ii, 4 belongs. 

Hexatomic (heksatg'mik), a. Chem. [f. Hexa- 
+ Atomic.] Containing or consisting of six atoms 
of some substance ; having six replaceable hydro- 
gen atoms ; also= HEXAVALENT. 

1873 J. P. Cooke New Chem. 290 No definite pentatomic 
hydrate is known, but of hexatomic hydrates there are 
several noteworthy examples. 1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 
(ed, 12) II, 187 Hexatomic Alcohols and Ethers: this class 
of compounds includes most of the saccharine substances 
found in plants. 1879 Academy 27 Dec. 467 Iron, manganese, 
chromium, and aluminium being regarded as hexatomic, 

Hexavalent (heksc-valént), a Chem, [f. 
Hexa- + L. valént-em having power or value.] 
Combining with or capable of replacing six atoms 
of hydrogen or other univalent element or radical. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886.) 

Hexeity, obs. form of Haccrrry. 

Hexene, Hexine, Chem.: see under HEXANE, 

Hexiology (heksig'lédzi). erron. hexicology. 
[f. Gr. és habit + -(o)Locy.] That branch 
of science which treats of the development and 
behaviour of a living creature as affected by its 
environment. Hence Hexiolo‘gical a., of or per- 
taining to hexiology. : 

1880 Mivartin Contemp. Rev. Apr. 606 The inter-relations 
of living creatures, as enemies, as rivals, and as involuntary 
helpers, constitute a third department of Hexicology. 1881 
— Cat 494 The science of Hexicology is the study of all 
these more or less complex relations, 


Hexiradiate (heksirzidict), a. _[irreg. f. Gr. 
€é six + L. radidtus rayed, RaviavE.] Having six 
rays, as the spicules of a glass-sponge ; sexradiate, 

1881 CARPENTER Microsc. xiii. (ed. 6) 608 Framework.. 
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fundamentally consisting of an arrangement of six-rayed 
spicules, -hence the group is distinguished as hexiradiate. 

Hexist, obs. form of Hicurst, 

Hexoctahe‘dron. Geom. and Cryst.  [f. 
Hex(A)- + OcranEpDRON.] +a. The critical form of 
the Cuso-octahedron. b.= HEXAKISOCTAHEDRON. 

1570 Bituncsiey Euclid App. 459 An Exoctohedron is a 
solide figure contained of sixe equall squares, and eight 
equilater and equall triangles. 1837 Dana J/in. i. (1844) 39 
Hexoctahedron .. Here for each face of the octahedron, is 
substituted a low six-sided pyramid. 

[f. Gr. 


Hexode (heksond), a. Llectr. Telegr. 
ef six + 656s way, path.] /¢, Ofsix ways: applied 
to a mode of multiplex telegraphy, whereby six 
messages can be transmitted simultaneously. 

1894 PREECE in 77ses 27 Jan. 4/3 The multiplex system 


of working of Mr, Delany, by which, with ‘hexode’ work- 
ing, six messages could be transmitted simultaneously. 

Hexoic acid, Hexoylene: see under HEXANE. 

Hexpa:rtite, a. [Hybrid formation, f. Gr, € 
six + L. partit-us divided.] Consisting of six 
divisions; sexpartite, sextipartite. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. § 1499 ff. Hexpartite vaulting, 
where the ribs spring from the angles, and two others from 
a shaft placed in the middle of each long side, thus making 
six divisions. .Examples of hexpartite vaulting are scarce in 
England. 

Hext, obs. form of HicHsst. 

sexys (herksil). Chem. [f. Gr. & six + UAn, 
-YL, substance.] The hydrocarbon radical C,H. 
It may exist in various forms, of which sormal 
hexyl is also called caproyl. attrib. as in hexyl 
alcohol, aldehyde; comb. as in hexy‘lamine. 

1869 Roscor Llem, Chem. 333 Hexyl and heptyl alcohols 
are found in certain fermented liquors. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hexylamine CeHigNHg. An oily liquid obtained by treat- 
ing hexyi chloride with an alcoholic solution of ammonia. 

Hence He-xylene, an earlier name of HEXENE. 
Hexy'lic a., of or pertaining to hexyl, as hexylic 
acid, aldehyde, etc. 

1873 /ownes’ Chenz. (ed. 11) 606 Hexylene hydrate is pro- 
duced from mannite, a saccharine body. 1873 J. P. Cooke 
New Chem. (1875) 314 Our common kerosene is chiefly 
a mixture of hexylic and heptylic hydride. 1880 J////er’s 
Elem. Chem, ut. i. (ed. 6) 452 A mixture of this alcohol 
with primary hexylic alcohol is obtained from normal hexane, 


Hey (héi, he), zzz. (sb.) Forms: 3-4 hei, 4-8 
hay, 7 haye, 5- hey. [ME. fez: cf. Du. and 
Ger. hez, Sw. hej, in sense 1. Cf, also Hureu.] 

1. A call to attract attention ; also, an exclama- 
tion expressing exultation, incitement, surprise, 
etc.; sometimes used in the burden of a song with 
no definite meaning ; sometimes as an interrogative 


(=ch ?). 

a@1225 Leg. Kath. 579 Hei! hwuch wis read of se icudd 
keiser! c1305 St. Kath, 137 in E. E. P. (1862) 93 Hei 
traitours, quap bemperour, beo 3e icome herto? 13.. Gaw. 
§& Gr. Knt. 1445 Ande pay halowed hyghe ful ae and 
hay! hay! cryed. 14.. Christm. Carol 3 (Matz.) Hey, hey, 
hey, hey, The borrys hed is armyd gay. @1529 SKELTON 4. 
Rummyng 168 Hey, dogge, hay, Haue these hogges away ! 
1610 SHaks. Temp. 1v.i. 256 Hey Mountaine, hey. 1712 
W. Rocers Voy. 42 Our Musick play'd, Hey Boys up gowe! 
and all manner of noisy paltry Tunes. ¢1745 in Ritson 
Scot. Songs (1794) II. 84 (Jam.) Hey, Johny Coup, are ye 
waking yet? 1794 Sheridan's Duenna ui. iii, Well, and you 
were astonished at her beauty, hey? 1802 Mar. EpGewortu 
Moral T. (1816) I. 232 Hey, Solomon, my friend? 186r 
Dickens Gt. Exfect.xv, You are looking round for Estella? 


ey 

b. Hey for —: an utterance of applause or 
exultant appreciation of some person or thing (cf. 
Hurrah for !), or of some place which one resolves 
to reach, 

1689 Prior EA. to F, Shepherd, Then hey for praise and 
panegyric. 1837 Lytton £. Maltrav. 30 We must make a 
dash at the spoons and forks, and then hey for the money. 
1863 KincsLey Water-Bad, ii. (1864) 89 Then hey for boot 
and horse, lad, And round the world away. 1881 Jas. Grant 
Cameronians I, iii. 42 Breakfast at nine, and then—hey for 
the covers ! 

c. as 5b, A cry of ‘hey!’ 

13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 1158 Pe hindez were halden in, with 
hay & war. 1513 Dovucras 4 xe/s in. viii. 36 And halsing 
gan the land with hey and haill. @ 1627 MippLeton Micro- 
cynicon Wks. (Dyce) V. 489 With nailed shoes, and whip- 
staff in his hand, Who with a hey and ree the beasts com- 
mand, 1790 A. Witson /Wés, (1876) II. 100 Our hechs an’ 
heys are by. : 

. In combination with various interjections or 
other words. (See also next and Hry-pay.) 

1519 Four Elements in Hazl. Dods/ley I. 20 Sing, frisky 
jolly, with hey troly lolly, For I see well it is but a folly 
For to have a sad mind. az1529 SKELTON Agst. Comely 
Coystrowne 30 Rumbyl downe, tumbyll downe, hey go, 
now, now! @1546 CoveRDALE Goostly Psalmes, Unto 
Christen Rdr., They shuld be better occupied, then with 
hey nony nony, hey troly loly, & soch lyke fantasies, 
1560 T. Preston Camébyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 236 They 
can play a new dance called Hey-diddle-diddle. 1562 PHAER 
Ai neid ix, Aaij, Here is our enemy lo, heylagh, loud 
clamours than they throw. 1564 Guid & Godly Ball, 204 
Hay trix, tryme go trix, vnder the grene wod tre. 1599 
Suaks. Much Ado ui. iii. 71 Conuerting all your sounds of 
woe, Into hey nony nony, 1602 Narcissus (1893) 74 The 
world, hey dery diddle, goes round without a fiddle. 1606 
Choice, Chance etc. (1881) 19 The ploughman ., putting vp 
into..the market, with Aaye Ree, and who tohis horse. 1641 
Brome Joviall Crew 1. Wks. 1873 III, 407 Then, hay tosse 
and laugh all night. 1672 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Xehearsal 





HEY-DAY. 


v. (Arb.) 129 Hey down, dery down. 1695 Concreve Love 
Jor L. wv. xili, Hey toss! What's the matter now? 1709 
STEELE Tatler No.2?2 Hey! Hoop! d’ye hear my damn’d 
obstrep’rous Spouse? x71x Swirt Wks. (1778) XIII. 380 
Hey dazy, will you never have done? 1867 JEAN INGELOw 
Poems, Warblings of Blackbirds iv, With a wild sweet 
cry of pleasure, And a ‘ Hey down derry, let's be merry! 
little girl and boy !? 
In phrases, sometimes treated as words. 
a. + Hey go-bet. The int. Aey followed by the 
2 sae 

phrase go det (see Ber adv.2), which was app., 
among other things, a call in hunting, and the 
name of a song and dance; used by Nashe as sé., 
?*one to whom “hey go bet” is said’, perh. a 


person ready at one’s bidding. Obs. 

¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G, W. 1213 Dido, The heerde of hertes 
founden ys anoon With hay goo bet, prik thou, lat goon, 
lat goon. axss0 Frere & Boye 300 in Hazl. £. P. P. II. 
73 Ye hath made me daunce, maugre my hede Amonge the 
thornes, hey go bette. 1589 Nasue Martins Months Minde 
ir Those whom he counteth his enemies (the worst better 
than the best of his hey gobetts). .... Hunting Song in 
Halliwell, But when my lips are very well wet, ‘Then I can 
sing with the, Heigh, go bet ! 3 ‘ 

b. Hey-go-mad. A phrase expressive of bois- 
terous excitement ; sometimes used as adj. dzad. 

1759 StERNE Ty, Shandy I. 2 Away they go cluttering 
like hey-go mad. 1828 Craven Dial., Heigh-go-mad, to be 
highly enraged. 1854 Dickens Hard 7. u. vi, Yo was 
hey-go-mad about her, but an hour sin. 1888 Sheffield 
Gloss., Heigh-go-mad, said of a person who betrays exces- 
sively high spirits, . ' 

c. Hey-pass, An exclamation of jugglers com- 
manding an article to move: often joined with ve- 
pass. ence as a name for the command, and an 
appellation of a juggler, ? Obs. 

c1590 MarLowE Faust, xi. 58 Do you hear? you heypass, 
where’s your master? 1593 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 31 
Whereof the onely Circes Heypasse and Repasse was that 
it drewe a thousand ships to Troy to fetch her backe with a 
pestilence, 1641 Mitton Amimadv, (1851) 210 You wanted 
but ey-fasse to have made your transition like a mysticall 
man of Sturbridge. 1727 Gay Fadles xlii. 35 (Jod.) Heigh ! 
pass! ’tis gone. @1834 Lams Le?t. xvii. To Wordsw. 161 
Autumn hath foregone its moralities; they are ‘hey-pass 
repass’, as in a show-box. 

d. Hey presto. A phrase of command by con- 
jurors and jugglers; hence ¢razsf..used to connote 
an instantaneous or magical transformation, or 
some surprisingly sudden performance; also sd. as 


aname for the command. 

1731 Fiecpinc Lottery m1. Wks. 1882 VIII. 481 The ham- 
mer goes down, Hey Presto! be gone! And up comes the 
twenty pound. 176x Garrick Efz/. to Hecuba, Hey !— 
Presto !—I'm in Greece a maiden slain -Now !—stranger 
still!—a maid, in Drury-Lane! 1873 Mrs. ALEXANDER 
Wooing ot 11. 55 Like some magician come to lift everyone 
out of the Slough of Despond, with a sort of ‘ Hey Presto !* 
1877 SpuRGEON Serwz. XXIII. 677 Heigh, presto! the thing 
is done. 1891 A, Lyncuo Mod. Authors 133 The melo- 
dramatic situations, the surprises, hi-prestos, climaxes, 

Hey, obs. form of Evz, Hay, HE fron., Hxo 
pron., Hi prom., Hin, Hicu. 

Hey-day, heyday (hé'dé!), zt. Forms: 
6-7 heyda, (6 hoighdagh, hoy day, 6-7 hoyda, 
hoyday, 7 hoida), 6-8 hey day, (7 hay da, ha 
day, 8 heigh-day), 7— hey-day, 8— heyday. 
See also HiaH-Day. [app. a compound of Hry 
znt.; the second element is of doubtful origin, but 
at length identified with day. The early heyda 
agrees in form, but less in sense, with Ger. hez-da, 
heida: = hey there!: cf. also Ger. het'dt, hetdz'.] 
An exclamation denoting frolicsomeness, gaiety, 
surprise, wonder, etc. 

1526 SKELTON Maguy/. 757 Courtly Abusyon, Rutty bully, 
ioly rutterkyn, heyda! 1552 HuLoet, Heyda or hey, evar. 
@1553 Upatt Royster D. ui. iii. (Arb.) 48 Hoighdagh, if 
faire fine mistresse Custance sawe you now. 1598 B. 
Jonson Ev, Man in Hum. ww. ii, Hoyday, here is stuffe ! 
1607 Heyvwoop Fayre Mayde Wks, 1874 11,11 Hoida; come 
up. 1622 B. Jonson Masque Augures, Hey-da! what Hans 
Flutterkin is this? what Dutchman doe’s build or frame 
castles in the aire? 1672 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 
11, iv. (Arb.) 6x Hey day, hey day! I know not what to do, 
nor what to say. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 171 P 3, I go no 
further than, Say you so, Sir? Indeed! Heyday! 1741 
Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) 1. 67 Hey-day, why so nimble, 
and whither so fast? said she. 1780 WesLEY Wks, (1872) 
X. 164 Heigh-day ! What has this to do here? 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. vii, Heyday! Pray, what does he want with 
me? 1855 Kincstey Heroes, Theseus 1. (1856) 184 Hey- 
day, we are all masters here, 

Hey-day, heyday (héi-dé'), sd. (a.) Also 6 
hayday, 8 hay day. [Of uncertain origin; 
perh. connected with prec. The second element 
does not seem to have been the word day, though 
in later use often identified with it: see sense 2.] 

1. State of exaltation or excitement of the spirits 


or passions. 

c1590 Sir Thomas More (1844) 41 To be greate,.when the 
thred of hayday is once spoun, A bottom great woond vpp 
greatly vndoun. 1602 SHaks. Ham. 111, iv. 69 At your age, 
The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s humble. 1633 Forp 
’Tis Pity ww. iii, Must your hot itch and plurisy of lust, The 
heyday of your luxury, be fed Up toa surfeit? 1783 Bur- 
coyne Ld. of Manor 1. i. (D.), A merry peal puts my spirits 
guite in a hey-day. 1794 Sournry Wat Tyler 1. i, Ay, we 
were young, No cares had quell’d the heyday of the blood. 
x Emerson May-Day etc. Wks. (Bohn) III, 423 Checked 
in these souls the turbulent heyday. 


HEYDUCK. 


2. The stage or period when excited feeling is at 
its height; the height, zenith, or acme of anything 
which excites the feelings; the flush or full bloom, 
or stage of fullest vigour, of youth, enjoyment, 
prosperity, or the like. Often associated with day, 
and taken as the most flourishing or exalted time. 

1751 SMOLLETT Per, Pic. (1779) IL. xviii. 221 Our imperious 
youth..was now in the heyday of his blood. 1768 STERNE 
Sent. Yourn. (1775) 86 (Hotel at Paris), I was interrupted 
in the hey-day of this soliloquy, with a voice. /did. 135 
(Maria, Moudines) Yo travel it through the sweetest part of 
France—in the hey-day of the vintage. 1807-8 W. IrviING 
Salmag. (1824) 143 In the good old times that saw my aunt 
inthe hey-day ofyouth, 1824 Scorr St. Rovan’s ili, In his 
heyday he had a small estate, which he had spent like a 
gentleman, 1831 Lytton Godolphin 38 In the flush and hey- 
day of youth, of gaiety, and loveliness. 1839 Loner. Hyferion 
Iv. ii, The heyday of life is over with him. 1873 Symonps 
Grk. Poets vii. 232 In the bloom and heyday of the young 
world's prime. 1877 Mrs. OcipHanr Makers Flor. xiv. 346 
He was no more than thirty-six, in the hey-day ofhis powers. 

b. attrib. Of or pertaining to the hey-day of 
youth ; evron. belonging to a festive or gala day. 

1739 Cipper Aol. i. 14 All the hey-day expences of a 
modish Man of Fortune. 1792 Yortu. Ramble viii. 44 Aman 
with his hayday dress. .is passing over the bridge. 

Hey-day guise, hey-de-gay: see Hay sd.4 2. 

|| Heyduck (haiduk, hédvk). Forms: 7 
heyduque, 7- -duke, -duck, 9 heyduc, heiduc, 
-duck, haiduk, hayduk. fa. Boh., Pol., Serv., 
Roman. hajduk, Magyar hajdit pl. hajdik, in 
Bulg. hajdudin, mod.Gr. xaivrodtns =chardoutes, 
Turkish 9 9 he hatdiid robber, brigand.] 


A term app. meaning originally ‘robber, marauder, 
brigand’ (a sense still retained in Servia and ad- 
jacent countries), which in Hungary became the 
name of a special body of foot-soldiers (to whom 
the rank of nobility and a territory were given in 
1605), and in Poland of the liveried personal fol- 
lowers or attendants of the nobles. 

1615 J. SterHENS Satyr. Zss. 87 Like the Hungarian Hey- 
ducks their wrath is prone to mischief, and their amity is 
worth nothing. 1684 Scauderbeg Rediv. iv. 54 First Marched 
five Companies of Heyduques. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2072/1 
The Heydukes of Cattaro had made an incursion towards 
Goza, and had destroyed all that Country. 1729 Brice's 
Weekly Frni. (Exeter) 16 May 3 A Dwarf..is to attend on 
his Royal Highness in the Dress ofa Heyduke. 1772 Aum. 
Reg. 82* Two Heyducks who were behind the coach, bravely 
exposed their lives to save the King [of Poland]. 1832 
Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 13 The richly costumed heydukes 
and chasseurs of the Hungarian lords. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr 
Hist. Servia 49 Such as refused to appear before the Kadi 
.. fled into the forests and turned Heyducs or robbers. 1858 
Car tyLe Fredk, Gt. vi. iii. 11.158 Carried by two shining 
particoloured creatures, heyducs so-called,.. in a sublime 
sedan. 1889 Athenwunz 15 June 768/r One of that extinct 
species of servants, the heyducs, holds the horse of the fat 
monarch. 

Heye, obs. f. Awr, Hin. Heyer, -eer, var. 
Hare, Obs. Heyeth: see Hricut. Heyf, 
Heyfar, -fer, etc., obs. ff. Have, Hutrer. 
Heygh, hey3, obs. ff. Hicu. Heygth, hey3te, 
hey3the: see Hricur. 

Heyghne, heyne, obs. ff. Harn z.2, to raise. 

©1475 Crabhouse Reg. (1889) 61 She heyned the stepul and 
new rofyd it. 1550 Lever Servm. (Arb.) 34 By takyng of 
fynes, heyghnyng of rentes. 1635 Rutrer Sheph. Holiday 
(N.), And on the turfie table with the best Of lambs in all 
their flocke shall heyne the feast. 

Hey-ho, hey ho (héihou), zzz. Forms: 5-6 
hay ho(e, hey(e how(e, 6 heigho, 7 heigh ho, 
heigh-ho, hi ho, 6-hey ho. An utterance, app. 
of nautical origin, and marking the rhythm of 
movement in heaving or hauling (cf. Hrave Ho, 
hale and how, Hate sb.4 1); often used in the 
burdens of songs, with various emotional expres- 
sion, according to intonation. In some later quots. 
blending with Hzicu-Ho. 

1471 Rirtry Conf. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 157 Hay hoe, 
careaway, lat the cup go rounde. ?c¢1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 
in Ritson AZetr. Rom. WI, 179 Your maryners shall synge 
arowe Hey how and rumby lowe. 15.. Peebles to Play v, 
With hey and how rohumbelow, The young folk were full 
bauld. a@1550 Frere § Boye 501n Hazl. LE. P. P. 111. 62 The 
lytell boye. .Of no man had he no care, But sung, hey howe, 
awaye the mare, And made ioye ynough. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal. Aug. 54 It fell vpon a holly eue, hey ho hollidaye. 
Tbid. x As the bonilasse passed bye, hey ho bonilasse. 
1592 G. Harvey New Letter 16 Let him be the Falanta 
downe diddle of Ryme, the Hay ho halliday of Prose. 1600 
Suaks. A. Y. LZ. 11. vii. 180 Heigh ho, sing heigh ho, vnto 
the greene holly. 1605 — Lear 11. ii, 75 With heigh-ho, the 
Winde and the Raine. a 1614 Eng. Helicon in Brit. Bibl. 
(1812) III. 188, I knowe a simple countrie hinde, Heigh hoe, 
sillie swaine, 1659 Pol. Ballads (Percy Soc.) ILI. 147 Sing, 
hi ho, Wil. Lenthall, who shall our generall be? 1848 
Dickens Dombey v, [He] whistled ‘With a hey ho chevy !' 
all through, 

Heyhoe: see Hickwatt. Heyhove, Heyhte, 
Heykylle, obs. ff. HayHovse, Hrtcut, HEckie. 
Heyl, -e, obs. ff. Am, Hain, Heat, Hee. 
Heylander, obs. f. Hicnnanper. Heyld, obs. 
f. Hmmrp v, Heyler: sce Hitter. Heylis, 
obs. f. Hatse sb. Heylle, var. Ham 50.2, Obs. 
Heyn(e, var. Harn, Hinz, Hyner, Horne. 
Heynd, var. Enpu Ods.,a duck. Heynd, -e, 
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var. Henp a., Obs. Heyne: see H28ycHne. 
Heynne, var. Hynz adv. Obs., hence. 

+ Heyr. Obs. (See quot.) 

1669 WortIDGE Syst. Agric, (1681) 327 Heyrs, young 
Timber-trees that are usually left for Standils in the felling 
of Copses. 1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3). 

Heyr, -e, obs. ff. Harr, Hatre, Herr, Her sé. 

+ Hey‘rat(t. 02s. An American quadruped ; 
app. the Kinkajou (Cercoleptes caudivolvulus). 

1607 ToprsELL Four, Beasts (1658) 84 We may hereunto 
add the beast which is bred in America, called Heyratt, 
spoken of by Theuetus : which name signifieth a beast of 
Hony..for it will climb the trees, and coming to the caves 
of Bees .. take out the Hony with their nails. .. It is about 
the bigness of a Cat, and of a Chesse-nut colour. 1677 G. 
Cuarteton Exercit. Anim, (ed. 2) 18 Heyrat. 1688 R. 
Hotme Armoury i. 183/1 The Heyrat a beast in America, 
as big as a Cat..a great climber of ‘Trees. 

Heyron(e, -oun, -un(e, obs. ff. Heron. Hey- 
soge, heysugge, obs. ff. Haysuccr. Heyt, 
obs. f. Eat, Harr, Heat, Hrtcut; obs. Sc. f. 
Hater, Hor. Heyte, obs. f. Arr}. Heyth, obs. 
f. Hearn, Hetcut. Heypen, obs. f. HEATHEN ; 
var. HerHen, Heyty-titey, obs. var. Hicury- 
TIGHTY. Heyuen, obs. f. HEAvEN. Heyved, 
heywit, obs. pa. pple. of Hrave. Heyward, 
obs. f. HAYWARD. 


+ Hi, hy, Zers. pron., 3rd sing. fem. acc. Obs. 
Forms: I hia, hea, hie, hiz, (hio), 1-2 hie, 1-3 
heo, 1-4 hi, hy, 2 hye, hyo, 2-3 ha, hoe. [OE. 
hia, hie, etc., acc. of Azw, hio, Hx0, fem. of Hz, 
corresp. to OFris. Aza; cf. Goth. 7a, the form cor- 
resp. to which was already lost in OHG. and OS., 
and supplied by s¢a, mod.Ger. sze, from stem sz-, Sn. 
In late OE. the originally distinct nom. and acc. 
began to be confounded under the forms ze, hZ, 
htz, hio, heo; and in later times, though eo was 
the typical nom. and 4&2, hy the acc., the two cases 
were hardly distinct. Following the example of 
me, thee, us, and you, and like the other OE. accu- 
satives of the 3rd pers., Aza began in the roth c., 
in north-midl. dial., to be supplanted by the dative 
hire, Hex. In the east-midl. dial. of the OE. 
Chronicle, this substitution was fully established by 
1125; but the original acc. 42, Ay remained longer 
in the west and south, being found in Layamon 
after 1200, and in Shoreham (Kentish) in the first 
quarter ofthe 14the. During its obsolescence, an- 
other acc. form, 4es, His, made its appearance in 
the south.] 

= Her (acc.) ; also 7¢/. herself. Used of females, 
and with nouns grammatically feminine: cf. Hxo. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xxxix. 15 Da Se soecad sawle mine dzxt 
hie afirren hie. 835 Aentish Charter in O. E. Texts 447 
zif min wiif Sonne hia nylle mid clennisse swe zehaldan. 
agoo Martyrology Ibid. 178 Se casere hio heht zemartyrian, 
cg2s O. £. Chron. an. 919 [He] beget ba burg and him cirdon 
to mest ealle ba burgware be hie zr budon. cgso0 Lindis/. 
Gosp. Matt. i. 19, & nalde hea zebrenge .. ah he walde 
deizlice forleitta hea [c975 Rushw. G., & ne walde hie.. 
wolde degullice forleten hio]. Zdzd. ix. 18 Onsett [pin] hond 
ofer hia .. pat hiu lifize [Xwshw. zesette hond bin ofer heo, 
& heo leofap ; c 1000 Ags. G., Sete pine hand uppan hiz, and 
heo lyfa3; c1160 Hatton G., Sete pine hand up on hyo, and 
hye lefed]. cgso0 Lindisf. G. Matt. xiv. 4 Neis zelefed de to 
habbanne hia [Awshw, hire]. Jdzd. xv. 23 Forlet_hia, for- 
Son [hiu] cliopas efter usiz [Rashw. Forlet hize, forbon be 
hize caegep zefter us]. c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1.170 Gif he hy 
[Zeoniam] mid him hafad. c1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xiv. 4 
Nys pe alyfed hi [v.~ hig] to wife to hebbenne [c 1160 
Hatton G., hy to wife to hebbenne}. did. xv. 23 Forlet 
hig, fordam heo clypad efter us [c 1160 Hatton G., Forlet 
hyo, forpan hyo clypad zfter us]. @1oso O. EZ. Chron. 
(MS. C) an. 1037 Baldwine eorl hi [AE lfgyfe] Sar wel under- 
feng, and hig per geheold. /dzd. (Laud MS.) an. 1048 P 4 
Se cyng .. betahte hy his swyster to Hwerwillon. a 1100 
Jbid. (Laud MS.) an. 1075 Se cyng hi let bryngan to West- 
mynstre..and legde hi wid Eadward kyng hire hlaforde. 
/bid, an. 1100 Se arcebiscop Ansealm hi him bewaeddade and 
siddan to cwene Zehalzode. @ 1175 Cott. Hom. 223 Adam hi 
nemnede eua. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 3 Unbinded heo [be asse] 
and leaded heo to me. _a@ 1200 Moral Ode 215 Pa be godes 
milce seched he iwis mei ha ifinden. cxz05 Lay. 42 He hoe 
[be boc] 3ef pare zdelen AXlienor. Jdzd. 158 He heo wolde 
habben. Zdzd. 3186 Ich heo [c 1275 hire, i.e. Cordelia] wulle 
pe biwiten & senden ha [c 1275 hire] be in anescipe. ax250 
Owl & Night. 29 Pe nihtegale hi ise3 And hi biheold and 
overse3. /dzd. 939 And sat sum del and heo bibohte. cx1275 
Passion our Lord 435 in O. £. Misc. 49 Pe rode .. He ber 
heo on his schuldre, ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 102 Senne hys [2.e. 
is] swete and lyketh, Wanne a man hi deth. Jdid. 136 
To healde hy [pe erthe] op hyt nys no ned. 

+ Hi, hy, fe7s. pron., 3rd pl. nom. and acc. Obs. 
Forms: see below. [OE. zx, hie, etc., the ori- 
ginal plural, nom. and acc., in all genders, of Aé, 
heo, het (see Hn), corresp. to OF ris. hia; cf. Goth. 
nom. pl. es, *77és, 7a, ace. ims, wés, ja, the forms 
corresp. to which were already lost in OS.and OHG. 
and supplied by sza, and sée, szo, stw, mod.Ger. sie, 
from stem sz-, SE. Since OE. times, a like fate has 
befallen this pronominal form in Eng. Already 
in roth c, the northern dial. occasionally used, as 
equivalent to Aza, the demonstrative Jd, ¢ha, plural 
of the, that; before 1200, the cognate form Je}, 


THEY, adopted from Norse, had quite superseded 








HI. 


hi, hia, nominative, in north-midl. (Ormin); the 
corresponding northern form was fat, thai. By 
1300, fez, thet, they, had become the standard 
Nominative form in midland English generally : 
though her, hem, were retained in the possessive 
and objective till the 15th c. Before 1400, chez, 
thaz are seen side by side with Az, hy, even in s.w. 5 
and before 1500, #2, already confounded in form 
with its sing. he, ee, disappeared from literature ; 
although in the reduced form @ it still lingers in 
s.w. dialect. ‘The Accusative /z was lost sooner 
than the nominative; in the 1oth c., in north-midl. 
dial., it began, like the other accusatives Azve, and 
Ai sing. fem., and on the analogy of the original 
accusative pronouns of the first and second persons, 
to be supplanted by its own dative eom, hen (see 
Hem from.); in the east-midl. dial. of the OF. 
Chronicle, Zem had quite superseded Az before 1125; 
but in the west the acc. was used by Layamon after 
1200, and in Kentish it was still Shoreham’s form 
¢1315. When it disappeared in the south, it gave 
place, as in the fem. sing., to a form es, H1s, q.v. ; 
elsewhere it was succeeded by Hem, which itself in 
course of time was displaced by THEM. Thus, ¢hey, 
them are the present sense-equivalents of 22 nom. 
and acc.] 
L 1. Nominative case. = THEY. 
a. I his, hia, (hea), hie, 2 hye, 2-3 hie. 

805-31 Kentish Charter in O. E. Texts 444 Aic ic bebeode 
minum zefterfylgendum .. dat hize simle ymb xii monad .. 
zezeorwien ten hund hlafa. c825 Vesp, Psalter xxi. 18 Hie 
sodlice sceawedun and zelocadon me. ¢ 855 O. EZ. Chron. 
an. 755 Pa cuzedon hie pzt hie hie bees ne onmunden. c¢897 
K, AEtrrep Gregory's Past. xlvi. 354 Donne hit tocymd dxt 
hie hit sprecan sculon. -¢950 Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. xxiii, 5 
peette hia sie zesene [c 975 Kushww.G., Pet hia size Zesenz). 
c975 O. E. Chron. an. 951 Pet hie woldan eal beet he wolde. 
c1160 Hatton G, Matt. ix. 24 Hye teldan hine. c¢ 1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 51 Efter pan pe hie weren wuniende in 
ierusalem..po hie forleten godes lore. c1250 Kent, Sern. 
in O. £. Adisc. 33 Hie answerden and seyde, Lord [ete.]. 

B. 1 hio, heo, 2 hio, hyo, 2-4 heo. 

871-89 Surrey Charter in O. E. Texts 452 Ponne agzeofen 
hio pa ilcan elmessan to cristes cirican. @ g00 CyNEWULF 
Elene 166 (Gr.) Hio him andsware zenize ne meahton agifan. 
6937 O. E. Chron. an. 937 Pet heo [A7SS, A., B. hie, C., D. 
hi] beaduweorca beteran wurdun. 971 Blickl. Hom. 199 
Heo nzfre swylc wundor ne zesawon. /é7d¢. 249 Hio weeron 
zefeonde mycle zefean. cx1o0o AXLFRIC Ge. iii. 7 Hig 
oncneowon pa beet hig nacode weron. cx1160 Hatton Gosp. 
Matt. x. x Pet hyo adrifen hyo ut [4gs. G. hiz..hiz). 
a3175 Cott. Hom, 223 Nare hio blinde 3escapene. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 183 He wes king and heo quen, & kine-lond heo welden. 
1258 Proclam. Hen. II], Pe treowbe pet heo vs o3en. 
@ 1375 Foseph Arim. 282 Penne pei sezen Ihesu crist in pat 
ilke foorme, pat heo se3en him .. whon heo furst comen. 

y. I hi, hy, hig, 2-4 hi (i, y), 3-4 hii, 4 
hy. 

c 887 O, E. Chron, an. 887 And hi cuzedon beet hie pet .. 
healdan sceoldan. 971 Blickl, Hom. 123 Pa hy ba up on 
pone heofon zfter urum Drihtne locodan. c¢993 Battle of 
Maldon 19 Byrhtnod..tzhte hu hi sceoldon standan. a 1000 
O. £. Chron. an. 993 And hy pone ealdorman pzr ofslozon. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. ix. 24 Hi[v.~ hiz] taeldon hyne. /did. 
32 Hiz brohton him dumbne man. 1154 O. £. Chron. an. 
1137 Hi hadden him manred maked & athes suoren. a1175 
Cott. Hom. 219 To chiesen 3ief y wolden hare sceappinde 
lufie. did. 223 I mu3on 3ecnowen ei3der god and euyl. 
Ibid, 225 Pa cweden hi betwxe ham bat hi woldan wercen 
ane burch. c12z05 Lay. 2230, I funden [¢ 1275 hii funde] ba 
preo maidenes. c¢ 1275 /bid. 3610 Hii [c 1205 heo] verde to 
one borwe. /é7d. 10314 Hii flowen forp rihtes, bat i comen 
to ban Peutes. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 369 Hii rerde abbeyes 
& prioryes vor her synnes. ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 47 Ere hy 
thys ordre have, Me schel hy wel assaye Of that hy redeth 
that hy wel Ham conne aneye. @1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 
214 To the kyng Edward hii fasten huere fay. 1340 Ayend, 
16 Hi byep heaued of alle kueade .. be hy dyadliche, be hy 
uenial. 1377 Lanct. P. P2. B.1. 189 Aren no men auarouser 
pan hij Whan pei ben auaunced. c¢ 1380 Sir Hermmb. 1014 
Sory wer bey for hi ne mi3t hure pruwesse fulfille pore. 
Ibid, 2380 Y not how bay schul ascape pen, bat hy ne gop to 
oe 1380 Wycur Sed. Wks, 111. 110 Hy kepep here 
reule. 3 

5. 2-5 he, (4 hey), 5 hee. 

a1175 Cott. Hom. 219 Hi wolde mid modinesse beon 
betere bonne he 3esceapen were, cx175 Lamb. Hom.g1 Pa 
pet lond hefden he hit sealden. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 129 
For bat pe he ne wuned noht on hem, ne he on him. c1220 
Bestiary 351 Alle he [hertes] arn off one mode. 1297 R. 
Guouc. (1724) 16 To wyte, weper he [=they] wolde pes, ober 
heo nolde non. ¢x1300 Havelok 152 He wrungen hondes, 
and wepen sore. c 1325 Song Passion 24 in O. E. Misc. 198 
Ne cupen hey him nout cnowe. ¢1394 ?. Pd. Crede 471 But 
ober cures of Cristen pei coveten nou3t to haue, But bere as 
wynnynge lijp he lokeb none ober. c1410 Chron. Eng. 
(Ritson) 33 Schep he heden ase hors gret. c¢1430 Hymns 
Virg. 59 To the child her seruice profren he [7z#e vanyte]. 
¢1450 Loneticu Grazé xlii. 76 And whanne they syen he 
Wolde not so..Of here vyandes thanne 3oven hee, 

€. 2-4 ho. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom.79 Amon .. fol imong poues, ho him 
bireueden and ho him ferwundeden. a@1200 Moral Ode 08 
Nabbed hi naping for3eten of al pet ho isezen. /bid. 100 Al 
ho habbe@ in hore write pet we misduden here. /é/d, 105 Hwi 
weren ho bi3eten, to whon were ho iborene? @x1250 Owd & 
Night. 66 And alle heo [Cott. 7S. ho] be drivep heonne. 
c1250 Meid Maregrete xx, Ho leiden honden hire upon. 
1275 Sinners Beware 136 O. E. Misc. 76 Peos playdurs .. 
Ho schule..In helle habben teone. ?¢1375 Pol. Rel. §& L. 
Poems 239 For esye he comun al, esye ho ssuln wende. 


HI. 


¢. 2-4 ha, 4 a. 

e1175 Lamb. Hom, 5 pushahine hereden, ¢ 1205 Lay. 5365 

Ha [c 1275 hii] leopen on heore feire hors. a1225 Ancr. R. 

44 Ower graces ., alse ha beod iwriten ou. ¢1325 Poem 

Times Edw, II (Percy) xliv, Loke that ha fare wel Hors & 

eke man, 1387 Trevisa //zgden 1. lix.(in Morris Sfec. 340) 

Pe kynges of Engelond wonep alwey fer fram pat contra 

..& 3ef a gop to pe norp contray, a gob wib gret help 

strengthe. 

n. 3-4 huy, 4 hui, hue. 
c1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 10/315 Pe croiz. .deope under eorpe 

huy caste. c1290 St. Brandan 669 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 238 

An ester eue huy come. a@1300 K. Horn (Ritson) 1486 

Hue gurden huem with suerde, Hue eoden .. Towart the 

castele. a 1327, Pol. Songs (Camden) 214 That hue ne 

shulden a3eyn him go. @1350 Childh. Fesus 50 Ne dwelden 

huy nou3t after ful longue Huy token with heom bat neod 

was. ¢1375 Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 230 Pe 3ates of 
parais. .A3ein hui beop noube open. 

II. 2. Accusative case. = THEM. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xvi. 13 Aris, dryhten, forecym hie and 

 forcer hie. @855 O. EZ. Chron. an. 787 Se zerefa peerto rad, 

and hie wolde drifan to pas cyninges tune. ¢gs0 Lindis/. 

Gos. Matt. x. x Pzette hia fordrife 3a ilco and hea zezeme 

all un-hzlo. Jia. 26 Ne fordon ondredes ze hia vel da. 

e975 Rushw. Gosp. ibid., Ne forpon ondredap eow hia. 

c975 O. E. Chron. an. 964 And [Eadgar cyng] sette hy mid 

munecan, c1o0oo Ags, Gosf, Matt. xx. 25 Pa clypode se 

helend hig to him [c 1160 Hatton G., Pa clypede se hzlend 
hyotohym]. JZdid. xxiii. 5 Ealle heora weorc hiz dod pet 
menn hi geseon, c¢1160 Hatton G. ibid., Kalle heore were 
hyo dod pzt men hyo zeseon. @1175 Cott. Hom. 227 He hi 
ledde ofer se mid dreie fote. c1175 Lamb. Hom, 21 Pah 
ure an heofde idon eower alre sunne and he walde gan to 
scrifte and bi-reusien ha and forleten haamare. did. 23 pu 
scoldest heo biwiten al swa clenliche swa crist ha be bitahte. 
c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 51 pe king. .sende hie in to babilonie 
to pralshipe .. and at lond folc hem ouersette mid felefelde 
pine. c¢ 1205 Lay. 309 To his sune he heo [¢ 1275 ham] draf. 

a@ 1280 Owl & Night. 1518 Overswithe pu hi herest. c 1250 

Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 33 Ha sente hi into his wyn- 

oe 1315 Shoreham14 He with-stent hialle, /ézd, 16 

he foend fondeth hyso. | 
3. Reflexive and Keciprocal. Themselves ; each 
other, 
oat Vesp. Psalter \xxii. 27 Da afirrad hie from Se for- 
weordad. c8s55 O. E. Chron. an. 540 And steorran hie 
zwtiewdon. cx1o00 Jéid. (MS. D.) an. 925 AXpelstan .. and 
Sihtric. .heo zesamnodon et Tame weordpige. ¢ 1000 AELFRIC 
Exod. xviii. 7 Hiz gretton hiz zesybsumum wordum. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. ii, rx Hi [v.~. hig] adenedon hi [v.~ hig], 
& hi to him zebedon. cx1160 Hatton Gosp. ibid., Hyo 
abeneden hyo, & hyo to hym 3ebeeden. 

Hi fron., occasional variant of Hr, Ho, 

Hi (hoi), zz. [A parallel form to Hey.] An 
exclamation used to call attention. 

201475 Hunt. Hare 136 Thei cryed, ‘ Hy, hy !’ all at ones 
*Kyll! kyll! for kockes bownes! 1747 Gentl. Mag. 39 Hold, 
hold, tis a double; hark hey! bowler hye! If a thousand 
gainsay it, a thousand shall lye. 1847 ALB. Smita Chr. 
Tadpole xxx. (1879) 267 ‘ Hi!’ cried the brigand, giving the 
mule a bang with the butt-end of his musket. ‘Hil’ 1886 
Fenn This Man's Wife u. ii, It was not a thrilling word .. 
it was only a summons—an arrest. Hi! 1894 — /u Alpine 
Valley 1.47 Here, hi! havea cigar? 1897 Dazly News 2 Oct. 
3/3 A good lunch, and then hi! for the Crystal Palace. 

Hiacinth, obs. form of Hyacintu. 

Hiant (hoi-ant), a. rave. [ad. L. hzant-em, pr. 
pple. of 42a-re to gape.] Gaping; having a wide 
aperture. (Chiefly in Va?. H7zst.) 

1800 Hurvis Fav. Village 17 E'er he pours into the dis- 
tant deep, Through the wide fauces of yon hiant cliffs. 1848 
Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club Il. No. 6. 335 Maxille 
rather broad. .the lobes hiant. 

Hiar, obs. form of HicHEr. 

Hiate (hoire't), v. rare. [f. L. hzat-, ppl. stem 
of hidre to gape.] zur. To gape; to cause a 
hiatus. Hence Hia‘ting ///. a. So Hia‘tion, 
gaping. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m1. xxi. 162 The continuall 
hiation, or holding open its mouth [on the part of the 
chameleon], which men observing conceive the intention 
thereof to receive the aliment of air. 1876 R. Exiis Come. 
Catullus (1889) p. xiv, Latin..to which the hiating vowels 


éz are comparatively strange. 

Hiatus (hoi2tis), Pl. hiatus, hiatuses, 
[a. L. Adatus gaping, gap, opening, f. Adare to gape.] 

1, A break in the continuity of a material object ; 
a gaping chasm; an opening or aperture. Now rave. 

1563 W. Futxe Meteors (1640) 17 b, These holes called 
Hiatus, differ from wide gapings, in nothing, but that they 
be lesse, and therefore seeme..deepe pits or holes, and not., 
gaping. 1599 Broughton's Let. xiii. 44 Hades was below, 
and Abraham’s bosome*was aboue, and betweene them both 
a great huge Hiatus, 1675 R. Burrnoccr Causa Dez 319 
He saw two Openings or Hiatus in the Earth. 1695 Woop- 
warp Nat. Hist. Earth 11. i. 117 The Water of this orb 
communicates with that of the Ocean, by means of certain 
Hiatus's or Chasmes passing betwixt it and the bottom of 
the Ocean. 1737 FRANKLIN Lett. Wks. 1840 VI.5 Those 
hiatuses at the bottom of the sea, whereby the abyss below 
opens into it and communicates with it. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
22 June 5/3 One side of the mountain was rent into a large 
hiatus about 200 yards square. 

|| b. Azat. An opening or foramen. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hiatus Fallopii, a foramen situated 
on the upper surface of the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone leading to the aqueduct of Fallopius. 

ce. humorously. A rent or hole in a garment. 
176x Sterne Ty, Shandy IV. xxvil, The hiatus in Phuta- 
torius’s breeches was sufficiently wide to receive the chesnut. 

2. A gap or interruption of continuity in a 
chronological or other series; a lacuna which de- 


VoL. V. 
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stroys the completeness of a sentence, account, writ- 
ing, etc. ; a missing link in a chain of events, etc. 

1613 JACKSON Creed 11. xix. § 6 To forewarne the Reader 
of the Aza¢us in our aduersaries collections. 1655 FULLER 
Ch, Hist. 11. iti, § 17 A Dunce-Monk, being to make his 
Epitaph. .at Night left the Verse thus gaping, Wic sunt in 
Jossa Bede ossa, till he had consulted with his Pillow, to 
fill up the Hzatus. 1676 W. Husparp Happiness of P. 57 
When there are such Chasmaes and hiatus'’s in the superiour 
or inferiour parts of a state, they are sad Omens, portending 
ruine. 1797 Monthly Mag. I11. 264 It was printed in 
the usual Greek characters, with all the Azazus filled up by 
conjecture. 1844 H. Rocers Zss, I. ii. 59 In 1671..there is 
another hiatus in his correspondence. It extends over three 
years. 1874 CarPpENTER Ment. Phys. 1. i. §1 A Material 
Instrument, whose function it is to bridge over the hiatus 
between the individual Consciousness and the External 
World. 

b. Logic. A step wanting in a chain of proof; 
a gap in reasoning or evidence. 

a 1850 Catnoun Ws. (1874) II. 269 Where is that hiatus 
. between the premises and the conclusion? 

3. Gram. and Pros. The break between two 
vowels coming together without an intervening 
consonant in successive words or syllables. 

The break or interval of silence is necessary in order that 
the two vowels may be separately heard, when there is no 
intervening consonant to mark the division between them, 

1706 PorE Let. to Walsh 22 Oct., The Hiatus which has 
the worst effect, is, when one Word ends with the same 
Vowel that begins the following. 1875 LoweLt Sfenser 
Prose Wks. 1890 LV. 309 zote, He [Milton] also shuns a hiatus 
which does not seem to have been generally displeasing to 
Spenser's ear. J7od. The article az has been reduced to a, 
except before vowels, where hiatus would result, 


+ Hibber-gibber. 0és. [Reduplicated deri- 
vative of GrBBER.] A confused repetition or babble 
of talking; gibberish. 

1s92 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 24 One madde knaue with 
his awke hibber-gibber is able to put down twenty of your 
smugged artificiall men that simper it so nicely. 

[ad. 


Hibernacle (hoi:beinék’'l). Also hy-. 
L. hibernadcul-um: see below. Soin mod.F.] A 
winter retreat ; a hibernaculum. 

1708 Mortreux Rabelais (1737) V. 231 The Legions on 
their Hybernacles think. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 
17 note, What is in common language called a bulbous 
root, is by Linneus termed the Hybernacle or winter-lodge, 
of the young plant. 1822 Blackw. Mag. X1.736 All the 
other snug and airless depositories and hybernacles of life 
in the city of cities. 

.Hiberna‘culayr, @. [f. L. hibernacul-um (see 
next) + -AR.] Of or pertaining to a hibernacle. 

1834 SeLsy in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club 1. No. 2. 35 Those 
insect tribes..had..quitted their hybernacular retreats. 

|| Hibernaculum (haibomekivl#m). Also 
hy-. Pl.-a. [L. Aibernaculum winter residence, 
usually in pl. Azdernacula winter huts of soldiery, 
winter quarters, f. Aierm-2s wintry: see -CULE.] 

+1. A greenhouse for wintering plants. Ods. 

1699 Evetyn A cetaria Plan, Of Orangeries.. Hybernacula, 
Stoves, and Conservatories. - 

2. Zool. The winter quarters or place of retire- 


ment of a hibernating animal. 

1789 G. Waite Selborne xxvii. (1853) 108 Hedgehogs make 
a deep and warm hybernaculum with leaves and moss. 1816 
Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. (1843) 11. 348 It shall seek out 
appropriate hybernacula or winter quarters and in them fall 
into a profound sleep. 1866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 135 
This it lines with leaves, retires to its hybernaculum and 
closes the aperture of the shell. 

8. Bot. A part of a plant adapted to protect an 
embryonic organ during the winter, as a bulb or 


special bud. 

1760 Jas. Ler Iutvod. Bot. (1788) Gloss. 418 Hyberna- 
culum, Winter-lodge, the Part of a Plant that incloses and 
secures the Embryo from external Injuries. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot, i, 25 note, He [Linnzus] names them Hy- 
bernacula, winter germs or buds, into which the whole plant 
retires during the winter season. 1860 Tyas Wild #7. 31 
{Butterwort] There are formed small round leafy buds or 
hybernacula, about half an inch in diameter, 

4. Zool. a. Anencysted winter-bud ofa polyzoan, 
which germinates in the following spring. 

188s E, R. Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 433/1 The 
only approach to a differentiation of the polypides in Palu- 
dicella is in the arrest of growth of some of the buds of a 
colony in autumn, which, instead of advancing to maturity, 
become conical and invested with a dark-coloured cuticle. 
They are termed hydernacula. 

b. The epiphragm or false operculum of a snail. 

1888 Huxtey & Martin Elem. Biol. 273 It is no uncom- 
mon thing to find, during the warm season, individuals 
[snails] to the exterior of whose shells there adhere one or 
more (often a great number) of. .hybernacula, cast off by 
their fellows on emerging from the dormant state. 1888 
RotEston & Jackson A nim. Life 108 When the snail hiber- 
nates it closes the aperture of its shell by a whitish disc, the 
hibernaculum or epiphragma. 

Hibernal (hoibaunal), a. Also hy-. [ad. L. 
hibernal-is wintry, f, hibernus wintry.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or proper to winter; appear- 
ing in winter. 

1646 Six T. Browne Pseud. Ef. w. xiii. 225 [The dog-star] 
should rather manifest its warming power in the winter, 
when it remaines conjoyned with the Sun in its Hybernall 
conversion. 1799 Spirit Pub. Frnis, (1800) III. 129 To sleep 
away the hibernal months. 1819 Montcomery Reign of 
Spring in Greenland, etc. (ed. 2) 211 They meet the pale 
hybernal sun. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 365 Leucojum 
wstivum; leaves hibernal. 








HIBERNIAN. 


2. fig. Pertaining to the winter of life; late. 
a1626 Br. ANDREWES Sevvz. (1856) I. 356 We have lost out 
regard so even of judgements and all, as neither vernal nor 
hibernal repentance we bring forth. 
[ad. 


Hibernant (hoi-bamant), a. Nat. Hist. 
L. hiberndant-em, pr. pple. of hibernare (see next). 
Soin F.] Hibernating. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. II. 766/r In the hibernant. .con- 
dition. 1842 M. Hart Guiést, Lect. 15 The deep and long- 
continued sleep of the hibernant animal. 

[f. L. 


Hibernate (hoi:baine't), v. Also hy-. 
hibernat-, ppl. stem of hibernd-re to winter, f. hz 
berna winter quarters, Azlernus wintry. ] 

1. intr. ‘To winter; to spend the winter in some 
special state suited to resist it; said esp. of animals 
that pass the winter in a state of torpor. /¢vans/. 
Of persons: To winter in a milder locality. 

a@ 1802 BE, Darwin cited in WEBSTER (1828). 1816 Kirpy 
& Sp. Entomol. (1843) 11. 349 It is probable that some insects 
of almost every order hybernate in the egg state. 1827 
Butterfly Collector's Vade-M. 115 This species hybernates 
in the perfect state and sometimes survives the winter. 1865 
Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 10 There are now positively no places 
on the shores of the Mediterranean where invalids can 
hybernate cheaply and comfortably. 

2. fig. a. Of persons: To remain in a torpid or 
inactive state. b. Of things: To lie dormant. 

1829 Soutuey Sir 7. More 1. 39 Inclination would lead 
me to hibernate during half the year, 1862 M. Hopkins 
Hawaii 305 The unsettled questions are hybernating, prob- 
ably to bud and burgeon again at some future season, 1864 
LowE t Fireside Trav. 94 The public institution in which 
he hibernated (so to ek) during the other three hundred 
and sixty-four days of the year. 

Hence Hi'bernating vd/. sd. and fi. a.; Hi'- 
berna:tor, an animal that hibernates. 

1836-9 Topp Cyci. Anat. II. 766/2 In the sleep of the hiber- 
nating animal, the respiration is..impaired. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 395 Propagated by budding from marginal 
clefts, and by autumnal hybernating bulbils. 1883 Sunday 
Mag. 674 The Faurde is really one of the hibernators, like 
our own hedgehog. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson A nim. Life 
262 ‘Hibernating gland’, a gland found in many Rodentia, 
Chiroptera, and Insectivora. 


Hibernation (hoibamé'fon), Alsohy-. [ad.L. 
hibernation-em, n. of action f. hibernadre: see prec. ] 

1. The action of wintering, or passing the winter, 
esp. in some suitable place or condition. 

1664 Eve.yn Kal, Hort., New Conserv. (R.), The several 
plants that were to pass their hybernation in the green-house. 
1687-1700 Sir P. Rycaur Coutn. Knolles’ Hist. Turks 1462 
(L.) The next day..the vizier [marched] to Diarbechir, for 
his hybernation, 1808 SoutnEy Ze¢. 13 Sept. in C. C. 
Southey Life § Corr. III. xiv. ae I am .. laying in health 
and exercise for the next season of hybernation. 1897 Westw. 
Gaz. 8 Apr. 1/3 My experiences may be of use next season 
to those who are in doubt about their next year’s quarters 
for hibernation. ‘ 

2. Nat. Hist. The dormant condition into which 
many animals and plants pass when the tempera- 
ture falls below certain limits; esp, the winter 
sleep of some warm-blooded animals, as the dor- 
mouse, hedgehog, badger, bear, bat, etc. 

ax802 E. Darwin cited in WEBSTER (1828), 1816 Kirny 
& Sp. Entomol. (1843) 11. 349 Their hybernation in these cir- 
cumstances has little or nothing analogous to that of larger 
animals, 1847 CARPENTER Zoo/. § 221 This state of hyber- 
nation. .is better displayed in the Dormouse, thanin any other 
warm-blooded animal of our own country, except the Bats. 
1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith w.ii.§ 5. 221 {A plant] prepares 
itself for the period of hybernation. 1860 Maury P/ys. 
Geog. Sea vi. § 325 The great serpents and reptiles have 
buried themselves for hibernation. : 

3. fig. Any condition or period of dormancy or 


suspended activity. 

1829 Darwin in Life § Lett, (1887) I. 176, I know scarcely 
any one that walks, and this .. has reduced me to a sort of 
hybernation. 1865 Pal? Mall G. 3 Aug. 1/1 With the revival 
of the Guild of Literature revive a number of questions 
which during its hybernation were put upon one side, 1879 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 394/1 The long interval of half 
a century seems to be the period of hybernation during 
which the telescopic mind rests from its labours, 

Hibernatory (hoibs-materi), [f. L. hidernare 
(see Hipernate): after conservatory.] A place 
for keeping plants in during the winter. 

1852 Beck's Florist Oct. 225 This frame is to be employed 
for -. propagating plants from cuttings, and lastly, to be 
used as a hybernatory. 

Hibernian (hoibd:mian), a. and sb. Also hy-. 
[f. L. Hibernia, a corrupted form of Jverna (Lu- 
uerna, Iuverna, Iuberna) = Gr.’ IF épvn, “lépyvn = 
OCeltic *Zveriu (acc. *Zverionem, abl. *Jverione), 
whence Ir. Eriu, acc. Eirinn, Erinn Erin, later 
MIr. nom. and ace. Zr7 (whence OE. Yra-, Zraland) 
Treland. See -an.] ; 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Ireland; Irish. 

1632 Litucow 7'rav. x. 436 The conscionable carriage of the 
re Clergy. 1711 Pore Let. to F. C. 15 June, What 
he observes at the Bottom of Page 2oth .. was objected to 
by yourself. .’Tis right Hibernian, and I confess it what the 
English call a Bull in the Expression. 1773 BRYDONE Sicily 
Xxlil, (1809) 227, I suppose your Hibernian squabbles . . 
would soon have an end, 188r F. Hatt in Nation (N. Y.) 
19 The truly Hibernian predicament of being notorious] 
unknown. 1882 CautreiLp & Sawarp Dict. Needlework, 
Hibernian embroidery. .with Satin and Buttonhole Stitches 
upon velvet, silk, or net foundations, with coloured silks or 
filoselles, a4 


HIBERNIANISM. 


B. sb. A native of Ireland; an Irishman. 

1709 STEELE 7 atler No. 35 ® 2 The Native Hibernians, 
who are reckoned not much unlike the ancient Boeotians. 
1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 11. 288 This was not lost on 
the shrewd quick-eared Hibernian. } 

Hence Hibe'rnianism, Irish character or nation- 
ality; an Irish characteristic, trait, or idiom. Hi- 
be'rnianly adv., in a Hibernian manner. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 620 He altered the family name 
from Macowen .. to Owenson, and thereby destroyed its 
Hibernianism. 1873 Harper's Mag. 485 New scenes. .new 
sea landscapes as Mrs. Trollope Hibernianly calls them. 
1884 A. A. Putnam 10 Yrs. Police Fudge xii. 81 A prevailing 
disposition of the constabulary to let Hibernianism revel 
and rollic on the anniversary of its patron saint. 1894 F. 
Hatt in Nation(N. Y.) LIX.9/x Acolloquial Hibernianism. 

Hibernically (haiba:mikali), adv. [f. med. 
or mod.L. //ibernic-us Trish (f. Hibernia) + -AL + 
-Ly 2: after L. Hibernice.] In an Irish manner; 
esp. in reference to speech: With something of 
an Irish bull, with an obvious contradiction or ludi- 
crous inconsistency in terms. : 

1825 Blackw. Mag. XVIII.727 Hibernically speaking, we 
have but one mode of complimentary reverence for the 
great. 1880 7imes 28 Dec. 10/1 To make known to us 
something of what might be called, hibernically, solar 
geology. 

Hibernican (hoibs:nikan), a. rave—1. [fas 
prec. +-AN: after Anglican.] Of or pertaining to 
Treland, or, esp., the Irish Church. 

1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. II. 405 The other Hi- 
bernican prelates held their peace. 

Hibernicism (haibs-nisiz’m). 
-1sM: cf. Anglicism, Scotticism, etc.] 

1. An idiom or expression characteristic ‘of or 
currently attributed to Irish speech ; esp. an Irish 
bull (see Bunt 50.4 2). 

1758 Monthly Rev. 342 As it stands, it reads somewhat like 
an Hibernicism. 1779 Sy/ph I. 240 That is the greatest 
trifle (to use a Hibernicism) of all. 184x J. T. Hewrerr 
Parish Clerk 1, 107 Mrs. Dowling had always, to use an 
Hibernicism, ‘enjoyed’ very delicate health. 1879 7emfle 
Bar Mag. Jan. 5 They would, to use a Hibernicism, only 
have noticed it if it had left off. 

2. The condition of being Ivish ; Irish nationality. 

1807 Syp. Smitu Ms. (1859) I. 81/2 The defendant has 
pleaded that the deceased was an Irishman ., and upon the 
proof of Hibernicism, acquittal followed of course. 

Hibernicize (hoibs-missiz), v. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] trans, ‘To make or render Irish in form or 
character. 

1812 H. & J. Smiru Rey. Addr. (1839) 40 note, This causes 
him .. to.. Hibernicise the rest of the poem, 1831 /yaser’s 
Mag. \11. 67 He has Hibernicized the whole realm of faéry. 
1891 A thenzune 12 Sept. 350/2 Several of the Anglo-Norman 
families settled in Ireland became so thoroughly Hiber- 
nicized that they assumed surnames with the prefix Jac. 

Hibernize (haitboinaiz), v. rare. [f. L. type 
*Hibern-us Irish (f. Hibernia) + -128.] 

Ll. trans. =HIBERNICIZE. 

1771 Macruerson Jutvod. Hist. Gt. Brit. 66 The proper 
terms..being Latin words hibernized. 1836 E. Howarp 2. 
Reefer xxxv, Not yet having sufficiently Hibernised my 
taste to luxuriate on Raleigh’s root. 

2. zntr. To act as an Irishman. 

1779 Gipson Mise. Wks. (1814) Il. 234 If you do not Hiber- 
nize, you might at least Bentinckize. 

Hence Hiberniza‘tion, a making Trish. 

1844 G. S. Faner Zieht Diss, (1845) II. 268 This word 
likewise escapes Sir William’s hibernisation, 1894 Forzm 
(U.S.) Apr. 193 The usual Hibernization of the police force 
and the city departments promptly followed. 

Hiberno-, formative element f. L. type *#7- 
bern-us Hibernian, Irish, as in Hiberno-Celtic, 
Celtic of Ireland. 
ae Wesster, /iberno-Celtic, the native language of the 

rish. 

Hiberno'logy. [f. L. type */zbern-us Irish 
+ -(0)Loay.] The study of Irish antiquities and 
history. Hence Hiberno‘logist, a student of or 
authority on Hibernology. 

@ 1869 Lp. StRaNGrorD in Lett. & Papers (1878) 23 (D.) 
We may fairly contrast his Hibernology with that of the 
Hibernologists of the present generation. 

Hibe-rnophobe. once-wd. One who has a 
dread of or antipathy to the Irish, 

1889 Temple Bar Mag. Dec. 533 It was long enough to 
demonstrate even to Protestant Hibernophobes that his 
system was the right one. 

|| Hibiscus (hibi'skds), Bot, [Lat., a. Gr. 
iBioxos some malyaceous plant (identified by Dios- 
corides with dA@aia).] A large genus of malvace- 
ous plants (herbs, shrubs, and trees), mostly from 
tropical countries ; the Rose-mallows. 

1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Hibiscum or Hibiscus, the 
Herb Marshmallows, of known Vertue against the Stone 
and Gravel. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 104 The orange 
flowered Hibiscus is also conspicuously beautiful. 1857 
LivincsTonEe Trav. iii. 72 Nets made of the fine strong fibres 
of the hibiscus which grows abundantly in all moist places. 

attrib, 1875 Miss Biro Hawaii 134 Hats made from cane- 
tops, and trimmed with hibiscus blossoms. 

Hibrid(e, obs. forms of Hysrip, 


Hic (hik), zt. An imitation of the sound of a 


hiccup, esp. as an interruption in the speech of a 
drunken person, 


[f as prec. + 
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1898 Punch 29 Jan, 41/2 What's (4ic) Cuba to him, or he 
to (hic) Cuba? i ot me 

|| Hicatee, hiccatee (hikat7). Also 7 hecatee. 
[app. ad. native name.] A fresh-water tortoise, 
Chrysemts rugosa, found in the Antilles. 

1697 Dampier Voy, I. 102 There are 3 or 4 sorts of these 
Creatures in the West Indes. One is called by the Spaniards, 
Hecatee. 1756 P. Browne Pamaica (1789) 466 The Hicatee, 
or Land Turtle. This species is a native of the main-land, 
but frequently imported to Jamaica. 

Hiccius doccius (hikjids dg'kfids). Also 7 
Hixius Doxius, Hictius Doctius, Hiccius- 
Docksius, 8 hiccius-doxius, hicksius doxius, 
hixious doxious, hiccius-doctius. [Conjec- 
tured to be a corruption of the Lat. phrase hzcce 
est doctus ‘this or here is the learned man’, if not 
merely a nonsense formula simulating Latin.] 

A formula used by jugglers in performing their 
feats; hence, ‘a cant word for a juggler; one that 
plays fast and loose’ (J.). Also a¢¢vzb. or as ad. 

1676 SHADWELL Virtuoso u. 22, 1 shall stand here till 
one of ’em has whipt away my Mistris about business, 
with a Hixius Doxius. 1678 Quacks Acad. 5 All the use 
you are to make of such Terms, is the same Juglers do of 
Hictius Doctius and Presto, 1678 BUTLER //12d. II. 111. 580 
An Old dull Sot; wh’ had told the Clock..At Westminster, 
and Hickses Hall, And Hiccius-Docksius play'd in all. 1690 
Drypen Amphit. v. i, Here is nothing, and here is nothing ; 
and then hiccius doccius, and they are both here again, 
«1734 Norra Lam. 1. iil. (1740) 211 The Author with his 
Hiccius-doxius Dexterity, can slur this on one Side, by a 
Word or two. 1794 Sforting Mag. 111. 163 Our jugglers 
hixious doxious Shall distance all the Greeks. 

Hiccory, variant of Hickory. 

Hiccup (hik#p), sd. Forms: a. 6 hicke up, 
hikup, 6-7 hickop, 7 hickhop, hecup, 7-8 
hiccop, 7-9 hickup, hick-up, 7— hiccup; B. 7—- 
hiccough. See also Hioxrer, Hicxocx. [Azckof, 
hiccup, appears, from its date, to be a variation of 
the earlier hzckock, Hicker q.v. Hiccough was a 
later spelling, app. under the erroneous impression 
that the second syllable was cough, which has not 
affected the received pronunciation, and ought to 
be abandoned as a mere error. ] 

An involuntary spasm of the respiratory organs, 
consisting in a quick inspiratory movement of the 
diaphragm checked suddenly by closure of the 
glottis, and accompanied by a characteristic sound, 
Also, the affection consisting in a succession of such 


spasms. 

a, 1580 Hottypanp Tveas. Yr. Tong, Le hoguet, the hickop, 
yexing. 1581 Mutcaster Positions x. (1887) 57 For the 
hikup. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. vi. ii. (1651) 553 By 
some false accusation, as they do to such as have the hick- 
hop, to make them forget it, 1635 Braruwait Arvcad. Pr. 
124 In the afternoone I am ever taken with a dry hecup. 
1671 SaLMon Syz. Med. ut. xvii. 375 If the Hiccup come 
after taking it. 1727 Braptey Yam. Dict. s.v., You must 
in the very instant that the Hickup seizes the Party pull his 
Ring-Finger, and it will go off. 1893 Barinc-GouLp Cheap- 
Jack Z. V1. 190 Constitutional and chronic fits of hiccups. 

B. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 686 It hath beene obserued by the 
Ancients, that Sneezing doth cease the Hiccough. 1744 
Bircu Life Boyle in Boyle's Wks, 1. 83 (R.) Some are freed 
from the hiccough, by being told of some feigned ill news 
or even of some other things, that but excites a great atten- 
tion of mind. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zooz. I. 33 Seized with 
most violent convulsions of her limbs, with outrageous hic- 
cough, 1876 Foster Phys. u. ii. (1879) 356 Hiccough. 

+b. ¢ransf. A spasmodic affection of some other 
organ. Ods. 

1634 Hrywoop & Brome Lanc. Witches 1. H's. Wks. 1874 
IV. 184 O my hart has got the hickup, and all lookes greene 
about me. 

Hence Hiceupy a., marked by hiccups. 

1895 Du Maurier 77i/by 165 He sang with a very cracked 
and hiccupy voice. 

Hiccup (hikzp), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To make the sound of a hiccup; to be 
affected with hiccup. 

a. 1580 Hottypanp Treas. ’r. Tong, Hogqueter, to hickop. 
1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xvi. 564 A Boy ten years old, 
Hickuped day and night for 8dayes. 1798 Exis in Av/zi- 
Facobin xiii. (1852) 58 He spoke; and to the left and 
right, Norfolk hiccupp’d with delight. 1852 R. S, Surrers 
Sponge’s Sp. Tour liv. 315 He hiccuped and spluttered at 
almost every word. 

8B. 1748 Hartiey Odbserv. Man 1. i. 97 Sneezing, Hic- 
coughing, Vomiting. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxv, As if 
a a fairy had hiccoughed. 

. trans. To utter or bring ow¢ with interruption 
of hiccups, as a drunken person. 

1788 Dispin Musical Tour vi. 20 Convivial lords. .hiccup 
out 2on nobis domine. 1851 THAcKkERAY Eng. Hum. i. (1876) 
155 [They] hiccupped Church and State with fervour. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 222 An idle word hiccoughed 
out when they were drunk. 

Hence Hi-eeuping vd/. sb. and p/f/. a. 

1748 [see 1 B]. 1803 Beppors Hy gé7a ix, 23 Sobbing and 
hiccuping .. accompany epileptic fits. 1859 Sat. Rev. VII. 
426/2 The dull apologies, the hiccuping excuses. 

Hich, Sc. form of HiaH; obs. var. of Hirou. 

‘+ Hicheock, Ods. [app. f. some sense of H1rrcew 
v. + Cook sb.; or related to Hrox sd,1] ‘A sim- 
pleton’ (Nares). 

1607 Peele’s Fests Wks. (Rtldg.) 618/1 Among whom this 
hichcock missed his rapier ; at which all the company were 
in a maze. 





HICKOCK. 


Hichcoke, hichecock, var. Hickoox Ods, 
Hichel(1, obs. ff. hetchel, var. HATCHEL. 
Hicht, obs. Sc. f. Hereut sd. and a., HiGHT. 

+ Hi-chty, @. Sc. Obs. [app. f. hicht HEIGHT 
+ -Y: cf. mighty.) High, lofty ; 7g. haughty. 

1513 Doucias Aneis vu. viii. 21 Wythin tha Ee 
boundis Turnus rycht Lay styll at rest amyddis the dir 
nycht. 1535 Stewart Cro. Scot. III. 121 So hichtie than 
into his mynd wes he. 1596 Datrympce tr. Les/ie's Hist. 
Scot, 1x, 2t4 Hichtie hardines and corageous spirit. 

Hence + Hichtiness, haughtiness. 

1596 Datrympce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 96 Of this cumis 
thair pryd and hichtines, and bosting of thair nobilitie. 

|| Hic jacet (hik dzé'set). [Lat.=‘here lies’.] 
The first two words of a Latin epitaph ; hence, an 
epitaph or monumental inscription. 

1601 Suaks. AZ/’s Well 111. vi. 66, | would haue that drumme 
or another, or Aic zacet. 1654 WuITLocK Zootomia 416 Many 
.. that, as to their dust, and Monuments, want a Ac gacet. 
1859 TENNyson Vivien 751 Among the knightly brasses of 
the graves, And by the cold Hic Jacets of the dead. 1885 
A. Donson At Sign of Lyre 55 (Stanf.) He let his human- 
nature rust—Write his //7c Facet in the dust. 

+ Hick, sd.! Ods. [A familiar by-form of the 
personal name Wzchard: cf. Dick, and Hob = Robert, 
Hodge =Roger.] An ignorant countryman ; a silly 
fellow, booby. 

15365 HarpinG in Jewel Def. Afol. (1611) 529 Be it that 
Hicke, Hob, and Hans, of your Sects haue impudentlie ac- 
cused him. a1700 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hick, any Per- 
son of whom any Prey can be made .. 3; alsoa silly Country 
Fellow. 1702 STEELE Grief A-la-Mode wv. i, Richard 
Bumpkin! Ha! A perfect Country Hick. 1713 Acad. 
Compl. 204 (N. s.v. Hycke-scorner), That not one hick 
spares. /d/d., That can bulk any hick. 

Hick, 50.2 rave. Also hic. [See Hicker] 

1. a. Ahiccup. b. A hesitation in speech. 

1607 R. C. tr. Hstienne’s World Wonders 1. xiv. 70 To 
pronounce them with their right accents .. without either 
hicke or hem. 1796 Pecce Axonym, (1809) 218 Hiccup.— 
The orthography of this word is very unsettled; some writ- 
ing as here; others, Hiccough, Hick, Hichoc, and Hicket, 
1825 Jamieson Hick, the act of hiccuping. 1847 J. Craw- 
FoRD in Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) (1890) II. 237 Monie 
hicks an’ hums Ye’ve war'd owre puirtith’s antrin dauds, 

2. Comb. + hick-yex, hiccup. 

1628 Hosses 7hucyd. (1822) 99 Most of them had all the 
hickeyexe which brought with it a strong convulsion, 

Hick, v. rave. Also hic. [f. prec.sb.] zztr. 
To hiccup. Hence Hi-ckingly adv., in the manner 
of a hiccup; with short spasmodic efforts. 

1607 ‘Torsett Four-f. Beasts (1658) 294 He would cough,, 
and cannot but hickingly, as though he had eaten small 
bones. 1825 JamiEson, //7ck. .to hiccup. 

Hickell, obs. form of HEcKLE sd. 

Hickery-pickery, vulgar perversion of Himra 
PICRA. 5 

1816 Scotr Old Mort. viii, The leddy cured me wi’ some 
hickery-pickery. 1887 J. Service Life Dr. Duguid 280 How 
to use hykerie pykerie and rue. 

+ Hicket, s/. Os. Forms: 6 hickot, hyckot, 
6-7 hicket, 7 hi(c)quet, hickett, hycket. [One 
of the earlier forms of Azccup, the other being 
hickock, both app. with a dim. formative -et, -ock. 
The echoic stem zck appears also in MDu. Azch, 
Du. kik, LG. hick, Da. kik, Sw. hicka hiccup, 
MDnu. hicken, Du. hikken, Da. hicke, Sw. hicka 
to hiccup; also Bret. hok, hzk (Littré), F. hoguet 
(i5th c.), Walloon Azkée, med.L. hoguetus (Du 
Cange), hiccup, F. hogueter (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) to hiccup. The Eng. Azcket corresponds 
in formation to the Fr., and is identical with the 
Walloon. Assuming this to be the earliest form, 
we have the series hicket, hickot, hickock, hickop, 
hiccup (hiccough).| Early form of Hiccur sé. 

1544 PHAER Regim. Lyfe (1553) E viij a, It is good to cast 
colde water in the face of him that hath the hicket. 1545 
Raynotp Byrth Mankynde i. iii. (1634) 173 Against Yexing 
or the Hyckot. 1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xu. xiil. 
(1886) 195 The hickot is cured with sudden feare or strange 
newes, 1601 Hotianp Péiny II. 442 Proceeding from ex- 
cessiue yexing or hicquets. 1684 R. Jounson Jan. Physick 
ut. iv. 153 The causes of the Hicket are either internal or 
external, 

b. =Hiccur sé. b. 

1562 ButLeyn Bk. Simfples 54 b, When the hart is weake 
or in a great hicket. 

+ Hicket, v. Ods. Also 6 hickot. [f. prec. 
Cf. F. hogueter, Walloon Azketer.] Early form of 
Hicour v. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. x1. xv. (1886) 164 Some will 
hold fast their left thombe in their right hand when they 
hickot. 1634 T. Jonnson Pavey's Chirurg. Xxul. xxxvil, 
(1678) 520 Repletion helps that hicketting that proceeds from 
inanition, A 

Hickis taper, variant of HAG-TAPER. 

Hick-joint. Masonry. (See quot.) 

1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss, Hick-joint Pointing, that 
species of pointing in which, after the joints are raked out, 
a portion of superior mortar is inserted between the courses, 
and made perfectly smooth with the surface. 

Hickle, dial. f. Heckir; var. Hickwatt. 

Hicklety-picklety : see H1cGLEDY-PIGGLEDy. 

+ Hickock, s+. Os. Forms: a. 6 hyckock, 

hickock, hickcock, hic(e)ock, hick-hock, 
(hick-hoe). 8, 6 hitchcock, hytchcoke, (hitch 


HICKOCK. 


cough), hichcoke, -koke, hichecock(e. [A 
parallel form to Hicker, the difference being either 
that of two diminutive suffixes, or merely phonetic, 
as in the later Azckop, hiccup. The explanation of 
the variant form in Azch-, hitch-, is not clear; it is 
perh, to be sought in the dial. equivalence of ch 
and &.] An earlier form of Hiccup sé. 

a, 1538 Bate Thre Lawes 524 Thre syppes are for the 
hyckock And vi more for the chyckock. 1612 WooDALL 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 190 Against vomiting, and the 
Hic’ cock. 1660 Howett Parly Beasts 78 (D.) Go to the 
stomack, it hath .. singultus or the hieock. 1670 CovEL 
Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 140 A jerky motion like those who 
have a strong Hickock. 1678 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Hick, 
the Hick-hock, 

B. 1551 Turner Heréal1, Cj, The brothe..dryueth awaye 
the hycthcoke. /éid. Cvj b, Dyll..swageth y® hichkoke. 
1562 /did. 11. 54 Mynt..stancheth perbrekyng and the hitch 
cough. 1598 FLorio, Sizghiozz?, yeaxings, hichecocks. 

+ Hickock, v. Oés. Forms: see prec. [f. prec.] 
An early form of Hiccup v, 

1598 Frorio, Sizghiozzare, to sob, to throb .. to yexe, to 
hichecocke. 1611 Cotcr., Sanglotter, to yex or hickock. 

Hickol, dial. form of H1okwatt. 

Hickory (hikori). Forms: 7 hiquery, 7-9 
hickery, 8 -erie, -ary, heckarry, 8- hiccory, 
hickory. [Shortened from fohickery, recorded as 
the native Virginian name in 17th c. 

1. A North American tree of the genus Carya, 
closely allied to the walnut, with tough heavy 
wood, and bearing drupes (mostly with a hard 
woody rind or husk) inclosing ‘ nuts’, the kernels 
of which in several species are edible. Also 
hickory-tree. 

There are about a dozen species, all natives of N. America, 
the commonest in the Eastern U. S. being the Shell-bark, 
Scaly-bark, or Shag-bark H. (C. adéa) ; others are the Peccan 
or Ilinois-nut H. (C, odiveformis), common in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, the Bitter-nut or Swamp H. (C. asmara), 
and the Pig-nut, Hog-nut, or Broom H. (C. Aorcina). 

{1653 J. Ferrar Reformed Virginia Silk Worm (Cent.), 
Popler, Plum, Crab, Oake, and Apple tree, Yea, Cherry, and 
tree called Pohickery.] 1682 T. A. Carolina 7 The Wild 
Wallnut, or Hiquery Tree. 1737 WesLry Wks. (1872) I. 62 
Many hickary-trees which bear a bad kind of walnut. 1748 
Phil. Trans. XLV. 543 Hiccory, the most common Tree in 
their Woods. 1807 P. Gass ¥rnd. 14 Here the soil is good, 
with cotton wood, sycamore, hickory, oak, and white walnut. 
1849 Bryant Fountain 23 ‘Vhe hoary trunks Of oak, and 
plane, and hickory, o'er thee held A mighty canopy. Jdzd. 
75 Indian maidens .. That gather from the nestling heaps 
of leaves The hickory’s white nuts. 

b. In Australia, transf. to various trees whose 
wood is similarly used to that of the American 
tree ; the Native Hickory of N.S. Wales is Acacta 
leprosa and A. Melanoxylon, of Tasmania Lrioste- 
mon sguameus (Morris). 

1884 BotpRewoop AZeld. Mem. v. 35 The beautiful um- 
brageous blackwood [Acacia Melanoxylon), or native hick- 
ory, one of the handsomest trees in Australia. 

2. The wood of the American hickory. 

1676 T. GLover in Phil. Trans. XI. 628 There is also 
another sort of Timber called Hickery, that is harder than 
any Oak. 1771 SmoLtetr Humph. Cl. (1815) 234 Her ear- 
rings consisted of two pieces of hickery, of the size and shape 
of drumsticks. 1879 Cassel?s Techn. Educ. 1V.160/1 Hickory 
is very tough and elastic. : ; 

b. A rod, stick, or the like, made of this wood. 

1805 D. Wesster Let. 4 May in Priv. Cor. (1857) I. 206, 
I have only to take my hickory and walk, @1813 A. WiLson 
Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 220 Grant this, ye powers ! to 
dominies distrest, Their sharp-tailed hickories will do the 
rest. 1857 Wm. Boyp Oakw. O/d un, Let him sport his hound 
and hickory. . 

ce. Old Hickory, a nickname of Andrew Jackson, 
President of U.S. 1829-37. 

3. The nut of the American hickory. 

1866 Teas. Bot. 228/2 These nuts [those of Carxya alba] 
stand second in point of flavour among the hickories. 1882 
Garden 11 Nov. 433/3 The Hickory is a fine nut. 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. Adapted 
to the growth of hickory ; made or consisting of the 
wood of hickory; resembling this wood, very hard 
or tough (also fig.). 

1741 P. Taitrer, etc. Narr. Georgia 97 The Proportion 
of Bice Barren to either good Swamp or Oak and Hickory 
Land, is at least six to one. 1800 Med. Frn/. III. 119 The 
sparks which were discharged from an hiccory fire. 1829 
wievinc in Life & Lett. (1864) IL. 369 As to the old general 
{Jackson], with all his hickory characteristics, I suspect he 
has good stuff in him [see 2c]. 1850 Lyett 2d Viszt U.S. 
II. 22 The soil of the ‘ hiccory grounds’ is derived from the 
disintegration of granitic rocks. 

b. Comb. hickory-acacia=Native Hickory of 
N.S. Wales, 1b; hickory-elm, an American elm 
(Ulmus racemosa); hickory-eucalyptus, an Aus- 
tralian tree, Lucalyptus punctata, with very hard 
tough wood; hickory-girdler (also hickory twig 
girdler), a longicorn beetle, Oncideres cingulatus, 
of the United States ; hickory-horned a., having 
very tough or hard horns; applied to a kind of 
caterpillar (see quot.) ; hickory-nut, the nut of 
the hickory; hickory-pine, N. American species 
of pine, Pinus Balfouriana, var. aristata, and P. 
pungens; hickory-shirt (U.S.), ‘a coarse and 
durable shirt worn by laborers, made of heavy 
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twilled cotton with a narrow blue stripe or a check’ 
(Cent. Dict.) ; hickory-tree (see 1). 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, xxi. (1828) 11, 235 This cater- 
es (Ceracampa regalis) is called in Virginia the *hickory- 

orned devil. 1683 Penn Let. 5 July in Gentlem. Mag. 
G80 CIV. 1. 42 Here is a *hickery nut tree, mighty large, 
and more tough then ourash. 1802 W. Forsytu Cut, Fruit 
Trees xxi. (1824) 298 The Hickery Nut from North America. 
1886 Pop. Sct. Monthly XXX. 71 (Cent.) The shell-barks, 
the hickory-nuts par excellence. 1889 Farmer Dict. 
Amer. s.v., Colloquially Aickory has been employed as a 
nickname for persons and objects partaking of the qualities 
of the wood of this tree..so *ickory shirts for their strength. 
1891 B. Harte Fam. Tasajara 1. 16 Fumbling in the breast 
pocket of his hickory shirt. 1882 Garden 27 May 370/2 The 

Hickory twig girdler .. gnawing deep grooves round the 
shoots and small branches. 

+ Hicksco'rner. Oés. [See Hick sé.1] The 
name of a character in an allegorical interlude of 
the same title printed by Wynkyn de Worde, re- 
presented as a travelled libertine who scoffs at 
religion; hence, a scoffer in general. 

c1530 Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 160 Freewill. 
Yea, but where is Hickscorner now? 1542 Upai Zrasm. 
Afoph. Pref, ***j, Zeno .. vsed to call Socrates the scoffer, 
or the Hicke scorner of the citee of Athenes. 1560-4 BEcon 
Supplic. Prayers, etc. (Parker Soc.) 232 The papists deck 
themselves like hickscorner in game-players’ garments. 158 
J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 12 b, Here you play hick- 
scorner concernyng the reformation of our maners. 1622 
Aitespury Sev. (1623) 49 Methinkes I foresee the Hic- 
scorners of this age knocking at Heauengate. 

Hicksite (hiksoit). [f. proper name Hicks + 
-ITE.] A member of a seceding body of American 
Quakers, founded by Elias Hicks in 1827, and 
holding Socinian doctrines. Also attrib. 

1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. III. 95 The Friends. . 
have been separated into Orthodox and Hicksite. 1874 
Wuirtier Anti-Slavery Convent. Prose Wks. 1889 III. 178 
A few spectators, mostly of the Hicksite division of Friends, 
were present, in broad brims and plain bonnets, 

Hickup, obs. form of Hiccup. 

Hickwall (hikw9l). Zoca/. Forms: a. 5 hygh- 
whele, 6 highwale, hucholl, hewhall, 6-7 
hewel(1, 7- hew-hole. 8. 7 highaw(e, heighaw, 
heyhoe, hiho, 7-8 high-hoe, ghaihow; 9 heigh- 
hold. (Cf. Hicu-Horn, Hucco.) y. 6 heche- 
wall, 6- hickwall; also 6 hicwaw, 7 hicway, 
7-8 hickway. (Cf. Wirwau.) 5. 9 hickle, 
hickol, heckle, ickwell, ickle, eckle, eacle, 
eaqual, ecall, eikle, eekle. (Cf. YucKLE.) «. 8 
hufil, 9 hefful. (Cf. Yarrur.) [A word of com- 
paratively late appearance in writing, of which the 
original form and derivation are difficult to deter- 
mine amid the variety of spellings in which it 
is found from the 16th c. onwards. It is prob- 
able that all these go back to imitations of the 
‘loud laughing note’ of the bird, of which the 
early form hygh-whele (? = hiixwel) may be an 
imitation (already perhaps modified so as to make 
it articulate). Closely allied to this are the series 
hucholl, hewhole, and heighaw, high-hoe, high- 
hole, accommodated by popular etymology to the 
habits of the bird. The series Léckwall, hicwaw, 
hickway may easily have arisen from an earlier 
(hzixwel), by the hardening of gh to & (as in heah- 
Sore, heyghfer, hekfer, heckfer (HEIFER), and the 
words fext, next), although the second element 
takes the appearance of being = OE. waz, ME. 
wagh, and mod. zwal/, and the first has been ex- 
plained as a derivative form of hack vb., quasi 
‘that whichhackswalls’, From Aéckwaw Drayton’s 
hecco, and the modern fickle, zckle series, are ob- 
vious phonetic descendants. Finally, hefful, hufil, 
show / for earlier g# (x*), and thus attach them- 
selves likewise to (hzxwel). There is perh. some 
attraction between some of these forms and the 
names YUCKLE, YAFFLE, which appear to repre- 
sent an earlier *youchel, *yawchel, parallel to (hzx- 
wel); and there may have been similar mutual 
influence between Aickwall and WitwauL, the 
latter prob. orig. = ME. wodewale, WooDWALE. ] 

The Green Woodpecker. 

a. 14.. MS. Arundel 249 lf. 90 Hygh-whele, picus. 
1532 Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 911 The high-wale, 
lespec. 1862 TurNER Herbal 11. 25 Like vnto y® ende of 
the tonge of an hueholl or wodspike. 1570 Levins Manip. 
13/41 Hewhall, vireo. Ibid. 56/13 Hewell, bird, vireo. a 1678 
Marve yi Appleton House 558 Yet that worm triumphs not 
long But serves to feed the hewel’s young. 1678 Ray W7/- 
lughby's Ornith, 135 The green Woodpecker, or Woodspite, 
es also the Rain-fowl, High-hoe, and Hew-hole. 1797- 
1804 Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 276 heading, The Green 
Woodpecker .. Hew-hole, 

B. x6xx Cotcr., Efiche, a Speight..Wood-pecker, or Hi- 
gr lbid., Prinard, a Heighaw, or Wood-pecker. 1674 

Ay Collect, Words 84 (Halliw.) Heyhoe, the green wood- 
pecker. 1678 [see a]. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. xiii. 
308/2 Woodspite, Hickwall, Witwall, Hiho, Red Sparrow. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Haihow, .. the 
Green Woodpecker.—Bridgnorth. 5 

y- 1546 LancLey Pol, Verg. De Invent. 1, xvii. 30 b, The 
Hechewal, if a wedge be driuen into the whole of her nest. . 


compelleth it to fall out with an herbe that she knoweth. 
1573-80 Barer Adv. H 416 An Hickwall, or witwall, vireo. 
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1580 Hottypanp 7veas. Fr. Tong, Pic,..a birde called a 
Speicht or Hicwaw. x60x Hottanp Pliny I. 351 The Wri- 
necke or Hickway, with some few others, haue two [toes] 
before and other two behind. 16xx FLorio, Picchio,..abird 
called a wood hacker, a wood wall, a wood pecker, a tree 
iobber, a hickway. 1661 Lovett Hist, Anim. §& Min. 
Introd., The woodpecker .. nutjobber .. witwal, hickwall .. 
creeper. 1708 Motreux Rabelais w. Ixii. (1737) 254 This 
same Herb your Hickways, alias Woodpeckers use. 1824 
Cary tr. Aristoph. Birds 1. i. 109 Those carpenter fowls, 
the hickwalls, Who with their beaks did hack the gates 
out workmanly. 1890 Gloucestersh. Gloss., Hickwadl, the 
green woodpecker. 

6. 1876S. Warwicksh. Gloss., Hickle, the green woodpecker. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Ecall, .. the Green 
Woodpecker. 1882 W.Worcs. Gloss,, Eacle, the Woodpecker, 
1885 Swainson Prov, Names Birds 99 Green Woodpecker. . 
Eccle (Oxfordshire). Icwell (Northants). Eaqual or Ecall 
(Salop). Yuckel (Wilts). Yockel (Salop). 1890 Gloucestersh. 
Gloss., Heckle, the green woodpecker (Heref.). 

e. 1788 W. Marsnatt Vorks. Gloss., Hujil,.. woodpecker. 
1828 Craven Dial., Hefful, a wood-pecker, a heigh-hold. 

Hicra picra, vulgar perversion of HTERA PIORA. 

1857 Sat. Rev. III. 239/2 A drug known by a familiar 
name, hicra picra. | 

Hicwaw, Hicway, var. of HickWALL. 

Hid (hid), 4//. a. Forms: see under Hips v. 
Hidden, concealed, secret. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 172 Semei bitocned pe utwarde ancre— 
nout Hester be ihudde. c1380 Wycuiir Wes. (1880) 299 
Pharisees .. pat ben hud monumentis, 1382 — 1 Com. iv. 5 
Pe hid thingis of derknessis. 1500-20 Dunpar Poems xxvi. 
45 Hid malyce and dispyte. a@x1598 Rottock Sevm. Wks. 
(Wodrow Soc.) I. 379 He will seirche..to the hiddest hirnes 
of thy hart. 1608 Dop & CLeaver Expos, Prov. ix. and x. 
44 Such things as they can come by: which is called hid 
food. 1820 Keats Lamia u. 54 Like the hid scent in an 
unbudded rose. 

+b. In phr. Zz hid (hiddis), a literal transl. of 
L. tz occulto, in abscondito. Obs. 

@1340 Hamrote Psalter xxvi. 9 He hild me .. in the hid 
[L. z abscondito] of his tabernakile. ¢1380 Wycuiir Sev. 
Sel. Wks. II. 104 No man doip ou3t in hiddis and 3it he 
castip to be in apert. ¢1400 Aol. Loll. 104 Pingis pat pei 
don in hid. 

Hidage (hai-dédz). Ods. exc. Hest. [ad. med. 
Anglo-L. hidagium, f. hida Hine sb.2: see -Ace.] 

1. A tax payable to the royal exchequer, assessed 


at a certain quota for each hide of land. 

ax195 Charter Hen, Tin Wetheral Reg. (1897) 29 Terre 
+» quiete de placitis..et geldis et danegeldis et hidagiis et 
assisis. 1425 in Kennett Par. Antig. II. 249 Cum hidagio 
hocanno. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 21 Hidage, taillage for 
hydes of londe. 1607 Cowett /xterpr., Hidage. 1613-18 
Daniet Coll. Hist. Eng. 136 (D.) All the king’s supplies 
made from the very beginning of his raigne .. Carucage, 
Hydage, Escuage, Escheates, Amercements, and such like. 
1614 SELDEN 77¢les Hon. 270 The Aides taken in the infancie 
of the Norman State here was Hydage. 1765 BLacksToNE 
Comm. 1. viii. 310 Of the same nature with scutages upon 
knights-fees were the assessments of hydage upon all other 
lands, and of talliage upon cities and burghs. 

2. The assessed value or measurement of lands, 


on which this tax was levied; cf. Hiparion. 

1862 Collect. Archxol. I. 12 In many cases the manors are 
found to have retained their reputed hidage. 1883 F. 
Srresoum Lug. Vill. Commun. 38 The estimate thus given 
of the hidage of a manor. 

|| Hidalgo (hidelgo). Also 7 huydalgo. 
[Sp. Azdalgo, OSp. and Pg. fidalgo, formerly also 
hijo dalgo (pl. hijos dalgo), i.e. hijo (filho) de algo, 
son of something, ‘the sonne of a man of some 
worth’ (Minshen), See Diez; and cf. Fipateo.] 

In Spain: One of the lower nobility; a gentleman 
by birth. 

No one who was not a hidalgo was formerly entitled to 
the appellative Don. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 220 These haue 
large liberties and exemptions, as in Spaine those Gentlemen 
who are called Hidalgos. 1630 RX. Yohuson’s Kingd. & 
Commw. 267 The Dons of Spaine, the Monsiers of France 
.. the Hidalgos of Portugal .. and the younger Brethren in 
England, make a very poore company, 1638 Sir T. Her- 
BERT 7'vav. (ed. 2) 116 Beaten off by fifty Huydalgoes. 1808 
Scorr Let. to 7. Scott 20 June in Lockhart, There may be 
some hidalgo amongst the mountains of Asturias with all 
the spirit of the Cid, 1819 Byron ¥vant. ix, A true Hidalgo, 
free from every stain Of Moor or Hebrew blood. 1855 Mit- 
MAN Lat. Chr, 1x, vii. (1864) V. 314 An outburst of reproba- 
tion..from all the nobles and hidalgos of the kingdom. 

b. transf. One like a hidalgo. 

1826 H. N. Corerince West /ndies 81 In order to. .defeat 
those ingenious hidalgos the monkeys, 1867 Miss YoncE 
Six Cushions xi. 90 [He] was a ready-made hidalgo, as he 
well knew. 

e. attrib. 

1838 Lytton Calderon vi, Those hidalgo titles of which 
your father is so proud, 1866 R, Cuampers Zss. Ser, 11. 82 
The old hidalgo idea. 

Hence Hida‘lgoish a., resembling or character- 
istic of a hidalgo, Hida‘lgoism (A7da/gism), the 
practice or manners of a hidalgo. 

1847 DisraeLt Zancred u. xvi, A hata little too hidalgoish, 
but quite new. 1887 West. Rev. 1045 Petty princedom 
and effeminate hidalgoism. 1887 A. Moret-Fario in Encycl. 
Brit, XXII. 358/r His [Cervantes’] main purpose was .. to 
show by an example pushed to absurdity the danger of 
hidalgism, of all those deplorable prejudices of pure blood 
and noble race .. which .. were destined to bring Spain to 


ruin. 

Hi-dated, #//. a. [f. med.L. type Aidat-us, f. 
Aida Hine *.] Made or measured according to 
hides. 

84-2 


HIDATION. 


1889 Athenwum 28 Sept. 421/1 An elaborate hidated sur- 
vey..identified as belonging to the reign of Stephen. 1898 
Ibid. 12 Feb, 211 The German hidated village is not a 
creation of the State. 4 

Hidation (heidé"fan). The fixing of the num- 
ber of hides; mensuration or assessment by hides. 

1878 R. W. Eyton Key to Domesday 3 ‘The older system 
{of mensuration in Domesday] .. in that its basis was the 
Saxon hide, we may venture to call the System of Hidation, 
1880 Academy 2 Oct. 234 There are frequent instances of a 
low hidation in Saxon times being increased..by the Con- 
queror’s officers. 

Hiddelles, var. Hipets Ods. 

Hidden (hi-d’n), 4/7. 2. [See Hx z.] 

1. Concealed, secret, occult, etc.: see HIDE v. 

a 1547 Surrey ‘ Good Ladies, ye that’ etc, in Tottel AZisc. 
(Arb.) r9 That vnneath may I finde Some hidden place. 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) 1 Cor. iv. 5 Who .. wil lighten the hidden 
things of darkenes, 1625-6 Purcuas Pilgrims II. 1139 We 
entered into a very fair nook, and in the hidnest corner of it. 
1712 W. Rocers Voy. 179 Discovering part of the hidden 
‘Treasure. 1817 COLERIDGE Sydy//. Leaves Poems (1862) 87 
A noise like of a hidden brook In the leafy month of June. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) I. 267 Hidden meanings or remote 
allusions. : 

2. Mus. Applied to the consecutive fifths or 
octaves suggested between two parts when they 
move in similar motion to the interval of a fifth or 


octave. 

1869 OusELEY Counterp. ii. 8 These imaginary octaves or 
fifths are called ‘hidden consecutives’. 1889 E,. Prour 
Harmony iv. § 102 If two parts go by similar motion to 
octaves or perfect fifths, such progressions are called ‘ hidden’ 
octaves or fifths. .. These octaves and fifths, being passed 
over, instead of sounded, are said to be hidden. __ 

3. Comb., as hidden-veined, -working adjs. 

1870 BentLEy Bot. 144 In succulent plants, the leaves are 


termed hidden-veined. 
Hiddenite (hi'dénsit). Ax. [Named 1881, 


after W. E. Hidden.] A variety of spodumene, 
found in transparent emerald-green crystals, and 
sometimes cut as a gem, 

1881 Amer. Frui. Sc. Ser. ut. XXII. 130. 1881 Atheneum 
16 Apr, 530/3 Dr. Lawrence Smith has proposed the name 
of ‘ Hiddenite’ for the new mineral discovered by Dr. Hid- 
den in North Carolina, which is known in the gem market 
as ‘lithia-emerald’. — 

eeeny, (hi‘d’nli), adv. [f. Hmpen Z//. a. 
+ -LY2.] In a hidden manner; so as not to be 
evident to the sight or understanding ; secretly. 

1580 HotiyBanp Treas. Fr. Tong, En cachette, priuily, 
closely, hiddenly. 1642 T. Goopwin Heart of Christ in 
Heaven 74 This marriage of Adam was ordained hiddenly, 
to represent and signifie Christs marriage with his Church. 
x7zt R,. Kern tr. 7. & Kempis’ Solil, Soul xiii. 207 Why 
therefore is it that thou withdrawest thy self sometimes so 
hiddenly from the Soul? 1846 Trencu Mirvac. vii. (1862) 
197 zote, The figure of all those who would do good hiddenly. 

Hiddenmost (hi'd’nmoust), a. [f. as prec. + 
-Most ; after zmost, etc.] Most hidden or secret. 

1892 E. C. Stepman in Century Mag. Apr., Describe, ex- 
press, interpret, the hiddenmost nature of man. 

Hiddenness (hi'd’njnés). [f. as prec. + -NuSS.] 
The condition or state of being hidden; secrecy. 

c1380 Wyciir Agst. Begging Friars xiiii. Sel. Wks. III. 
397 He spake opunly to bo world, and in hyddenesse nobing. 
1631 GouGE God's Arrows iv. v. 380 The Philistines use it 
.- for the hiddennesse or secrecy of a cause. 1752 Law 
Spirit of Love 11. (1816) 27 Had not the Christ of God laid 
in a state of hiddeness in every son of man. 1885 PATER 
Marius I. 95 The hiddenness of perfect things. 

Hidder, -ir, var. of Heper; Sc. ff. Hirner. 
Hiddill, -ils, var. Hmet,-zrs. Hiddlin’: sce 
Hipuines. Hiddoues, -owus, obs. ff. Hiprous. 

+ Hiddy, a. [? var.of Hxapy a.] Lofty, towering. 

1632 Vicars “neid 11. 39 The hiddie [avduus] horse 
standing within our town, Hath armed men disgorg’d. 

Hiddy-giddy (hi-digidi), a. and adv. Sc. 
[A riming Jingle: cf. HEeApy a. 2 b, and Gippy.] 
A. adj. Giddy, whirling. B. adv. Ina giddy whirl ; 
in confusion; topsy-turvy. 

1450-70 Hottanp How/at 821 In came twa flyrand fulis 
-.and 3eid hiddy giddy. 1535 Lynpresay Satyre 4151 
It gart my heid rin hiddie giddie. 1629 Maxwett tr. 
Herodian (1635) 295 He fell to his hiddygiddy veneration 
of his country Deity..with antique dances. 1819 W. TEN- 
nant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 205 The Main-kirk rang wi’ 
slaps and smites ; Pell-mell, thwack ! hiddie-giddie ! 

Hide (hoid), sd.1 Forms: 1 hyd, 3 hude (#), 
huide, 3-4 hid, 3-8 hyde, 4 hidd, 4-5 huyde, 
4-6 hyd, 6 hydd, 4~ hide. [OE. /yd str. fem. = 
OF ris. had, OS. hit (MDu. hut, huut (d), Du. 
huid), OAG., MHG,. hat, Ger. haut, ON. hid, 
Goth. *4aps :—OTeut. *i202-2 :—pre-Teut. *hiit7's : 
cf. L. cutis, Gr. xdros.] 

1 The skin of an animal, raw or dressed: more 
particularly applied to the skins of the larger beasts 
and such as may be tanned into leather. 

a goo O. £. Chron. an, 891 Se bat waes zeworht of priddan 
healfre hyde be hi on foron. c¢xz00 Trin. Coll. Hont. 19 
fe neddre..crieped nedlinge pureh nerewe hole, and bilencs 
hire hude baften hire. ¢ 1az0 Bestiary 144 Danne de neddre 
is of his hid naked, cx2z30 Hali Meid. 37 Seod pe cat at pe 
fliche & te hund at te huide. 1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 116 Po 
carf he a bole hyde smale al toa pong. c1400 Rom. Rose 
7315 Teren the wolf out of his hide. 1467 in Zug. Gilds 396 

That they do not shave flesh, skynnes, or huydes, but above 
the Brugge. 1495-7 Nav. Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 229 For 
halff an Oxe hyde all Redie coryed and Tanned. 1579 
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Spenser Shefh. Cal, Sept. 223 Fast by the hyde the Wolfe 
Lowder caught. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 140 They put 
on a garment made eee 1727 Swirt Desire & Possess. 
57 Strip his Hyde, and pick his Bones, Regardless of his 
dying Groans. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (1778) 5% 
An ox’s hide, used on board for sifting powder, and called 
a gunner’s hide. 1853 C. Morrir Tanning, etc. 146 Hides 
. comprise the skins of oxen, horses, cows, bulls, and 
buffaloes, and are employed for thick sole leather. 

b. In collocation with Aazr, esp. in phr. (/7) 
hide and hair; wholly, entirely ; 2etther hide nor 
hair: nothing whatever. (So Du. /adid en haar.) 

¢ 1330[see 2]. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Adrian 514 Wnuem- 
myt in hyd ore hare. 1450-70 HoLtanp /How/at 950 This 
Howlat hidowis of hair and of hyde. c1575 Balfour's 
Practicks (1754) 523 He sall exhibite the samin..cattel, in 
hyde and hair, at ane certane day and place. 1857 Hot- 
LAND Bay Path xxv. 303, I havn't seen hide nor hair of the 
piece ever since. 

2. The human skin. (Since 17th c. contemptuous 
or jocular. ) 

axo00 Laws of Ailfred c. 70 (Schmid) Gif mon odrum rib 
forslea binnan zehalre hyde, zeselled x scill. to bote; gif 
sio hyd sie tobrocen .. zeselle xv scill. to bote. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 3661 Pou wat mi hid es smith and bar, And esau 
es rugh wit har. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
14904 He sey neuere er, So faire childre of huyde ne her. 
c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 224 Alle rent is thi hyde. 
1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot, (1821) I. p. lii, He wes fairer 
of visage and hide, than wes ony lady of the warld. 1645 
Mitton Colast. Wks. (1851) 372 Who could have beleevd so 
much insolence durst vent it self from out the hide of a 
varlet? 178x Cowrer E-xZost. 486 He found thee savage.. 
Taught thee to clothe thy pink’d and painted hide. 1842 
Orverson Cveol. x. 106 One who..tanned the hide of a poor 
pigmy. @1873 Lytron Pausanias 138 The poor fellow 
meant only to save his own hide. 


+ b. In alliterative collocation with Awe (colour, 
complexion, countenance). Ods. 

61330 King of Tars (Ritson) 752 Hit hedde bothe lymes 
and face .. Huyde and heuh, bon and fel, And everi lyme. 
c1400 Rowland § O, 1230 Full fayre of hewe & hyde. ¢ 1420 
Awntyrs off Arth. 108 (Douce MS.) But on hide ne on 
huwe, no heling hit hadde. 1535 Stewart Crox. Scot. III. 
305 His awin deir sone..Of hyde and hew baith plesand 
wes and fair. a@1549 Murning Maidin xii. in Laneham’s 
Let. (1871) Introd. 151 Ye ar so haill of hew and hyd. 
1825-80 Jamieson s. v. Hyd, ‘It’s sae dirty, it'll never come 
to hyd or hew.’ Loth., 

3. As a material for clothing, shoes, etc. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 935 God mad bam kyrtels pan of hide. 
Tbid. 2250 Par-for most pai pam hide Bath wit hors and 
camel hide. 1827 D. Jounson Jud. Field Sports 232 Pieces 
of cane bound round with .. slips of raw hide. 1860 Loner. 
Wayside Inn, K. Olaf xtx. x, Eric severed the cables of hide. 
1865 Kincstey Herew. x, They wore short jackets of hide. 

4. A whip made of a beast’s hide. Cf. Cow- 
HIDE 3. 

1851 Mayne Rein Scalp Hunt. xxiii, Pork and pipe-clay, 
accompanied with a too liberal allowance of the ‘hide’. 

5. attrib. and Comd., as hide-beating, -curing, 
-dresser, -ing, -factory, -fair, -knob, -merchant, 
-net, -plate, -seller, -thong, -whip; hide-blowna., 
bloated; hide-drogher [DrocuER], a coasting 
vessel trading in hides ; the master of sucha vessel ; 
hence hide-droghing, trading with such a vessel ; 
hide-factor, a dealer in hides who supplies tanners; 
hide-handler, a machine or vat in which hides 
are treated with the liquor used in tanning them ; 
hide-mill, a machine for softening dried hides ; 
hide-money (transl. of Gr. depyarixdy): see quot.; 
hide-rope, a rope made of plaited cowhide (Knight 
Dict. Mech.) ; hide-scraper, -stretcher, -worker, 


appliances used in preparing hides for leather, 

1660 R. Coxe Power §& Subj. 150 Beat his hide, or make 
him to fear a *hide-beating. 1834 Sir H. Taytor 1st Pt. 
Artevelde 1. iii. (D.), Sloth{ul, *hide-blown, gormandizing 
niggards. 1890 Daily News 24 Mar. 6/5 A Free Trade 
demonstration of the tanners and *hide-dressers..in Paris.. 
A thousand men who used to be employed in tanning and 
*hide dressing, 1841 Emerson Lect., Man the Reformer 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 239 It is the sailor, the *hide-drogher, the 
butcher. 1882 Harper's Mag. Dec. 602 The beach where 
Dana once loaded his hides in his ‘ hide drogher '. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast xv. 41 A large ship..as rusty and worn as 
two years’ ‘*hide-droghing’ could make her. 1894 Daily 
News 1 May 8/3 *Hide fairs were things common enough 
in many districts of rural England in old days. 1853 
Pratr in C. Morfit Tanning, etc. 321 Three *hide-mills, 
for softening the dry Spanish hides. 1846 Grote Greece 
i. vi. (1849) II. 475 xote, The *hide-money (Sepuarixdv) 
arising from the numerous victims offered at public sacri- 
fices at Athens, is accounted for as a special item of the 
public revenue. 1836-48 B. D. Watsu Avistoph., Knights 
1.i, There succeeds a thievish, loud *hide-seller. 1851 MAyNE 
Rein Scalp Hunt. li, Raw *hide-thongs were looped about 
our wrists and ankles. 1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 274/2 A 
blunted piece of iron, known as a ‘*hide-worker’., easily 
removes the hair after the hide is taken from the water where 
it was ‘dumped’ after the liming. 


Hide, 52.2 Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 1 higzid, 
higd, hid, hyd, 1-9 hyde, 1~hide. [OE. hid 
str. fem., earlier Aégzd, app. from *h¢wd, deriv. 
of hfw-, hég-, household, family: cf. Hews. The 
suffix is obscure. 


In the Latin text, of Beda, and elsewhere, expressed by 
JSamilia, for which in the OE. transl. Afwise and Afwscife, 
derivatives of Aéw- family, interchange with /¢d.] 


1. A measure of land in Old English times, con- 
tinued also for some time after the Norman Con- 
quest, varying in extent with the nature of the ground, 





HIDE. 


etc. : primarily, the amount considered adequate for 
the support of one free family with its dependants ; 
at an early date defined as being as much land as 
could be tilled with one plough in a year. See 
CARUCATE. 

The question of the extent of the Aide has been much con- 
troverted. The general conclusion appears to be that it 
was normally = 120 acres; but the size of the acre itself 
varied. See Maitland, Domesday and Beyond. 

848 in Earle Land Charters (1888) 122 Ego. berchtwulf 
cyning sile fordrede minum Segne nigen higida lond in 
wudotune. 869 in Birch Cartular. Sax. (1885) 524 Eac 
wudulond all hitis zemzene bara fif & tuentiz higda. c goo tr. 
Bzda’s Hist. w. xviii. [xvi] (1890) 306 Is pas ilcan ealondes 
zemet after Ongolcynnes eahte twelf hund hida [Zs¢ 
autem mensura ejusdem insule (Vecte| juxta xstima- 
tionem Anglorum, mille ducentarum familiarum). @ 1000 
Laws of Atthelred in Schmid Gesetze 242 And sceote man 
wzhwilce hide penig odde panizes weord, and bringe man 
pet to cirican. c 1000 Wergilde c. 2 § 7 [bid. App. vii. 396 
Gif Wilisc man zebeo, bet he hacbbe hiwisc landes [Laws 
of Ine c. 32 Gif Wylisc mon hebbe hide londes] and 
mzge cyninges gafol fordbringan, ponne bid his wer-gild 
cxx scill, And zif he ne zebeo buton to healfre hide, ponne 
si his wer Ixxx scill. 1086 Domesday Bk. in Kennett Par, 
Antig.(1818) I, 88 Idem Rotbertus tenet Bernecestre .. Ibi 
sunt 15 hide et dim. Terra 22 car. ax100 O. £. Chron. 
an. 1008 Her bebead se cyng bet man sceolde ofer eall 
Angel cynn scypu feastlice wircean pet is ponne [of] brym 
hund hidum, and of .x. hidan znne scegd, and of .viii. 
hidum helm and byrnan. did. an. 1086 Nes an hid landes 
innan Engle lande pt he nyste hwa heo hefde. [c 1154 
Henry or Huntincpon vi. 360 (Du Cange) Hida Anglice 
yocatur terra unius aratri culture sufficiens per annum, 
c1175 Dialog. de Scacc. 1. xvii, Quid Hida. .secundum vul- 
garem opinionem. Ruricolz melius hoc norunt; verum 
sicut ab ipsis accepimus, hida a primitiva institutione ex 
centum acris constat.] c1zg0 S. Zug. Leg. I. 52/185 An 
hondret hidene of guod lond with hire he 3af per. ~ 12g 
R. Grove. (1724) 434 Of ech hyde of Engelond pre ssyl- 
lynges he nom bo, 13.. AK. Ads. 458 Whan corne ripep in 
heruest tyde Mery it is in feld & hyde. 1494 Fanyan 
Chron. vit. cexxii. 246 So an hyde of lande conteyneth 
xx, acres. 1593 Norpen Sfec. Brit., M1’sex i. 5 The vsuall 
account of lande at this day in Englande is by acres, yardes, 
carewes, hydes, knightes fees, cantreds, baronies and coun- 
ties. 1614 SELDEN 77¢es Hon. 273 By their account cxcii, 
acres made a Hyde. 1788 R. Kectnam Domesday Bz. (L.), 
The just value of a hide, that might fit the whole kingdom 
.. was ever of an uncertain quantity. 1895 Pottock & 
MaitLanp Eng. Law I. 347 In the north of England this 
unit appears as the carucate..In the south the hide appears 
in place of the carucate, and the hide is generally regarded 
as made up of four, but it may well be of six virgates. 1897 
Mairtanp Domesday § Beyond 510 They know but one 
tenemental unit. It is the Aiwisc, the terra unius familie, 
the terra unius manentis, the manse, the hide. 

b. Hide and Gaine [OF. gaigne, gaingne arable 
land, ‘ terre labourable’ (Godefroy) ]. 

These words appear to be given originally as synonyms of 
arable land. But later compilers took them as a phrase. 

1347 in Fitzherb. Advidg. tit. Admeasurement ® 8 fol. 15 - 
La terre a ge le comenest claim app[endant] fuit auncient 
terre hide & geign. 1628 Coke Ox Litt, 85b, And the 
Common Law giueth errable land (which anciently is called 
Hyde & gaine) the preheminencie and precedencie before 
meadowes [etc.]. 1658 Puitiirs, Hide and Gain, arable 
Land, or the same as gainage.- 1708 Termes de la Ley 383 
Hide and Gayne did anciently signifie arrable Land. 

2. nonce-use. (Associated with Hipe sd.1) As 
much land as could be measured by a thong cut out 
of a hide. (In quot. referring to the story of Dido’s 
purchase of the site of Carthage, Virg. 27. I. 368.) 

1594 Martowe & NasHE Dido wv. 1i, She crav’d a hide of 
ground to build a town. 


Hide, 50.3 [f. Hipz 2.1] 

+I. 1. in ME. use.) The action or an act of 
hiding ; concealment. Ods. 

a1300 Cursor M, 10771 Quen ioseph sagh na hide ne 
dught, Nedings forth his wand he broght. /ézd. 26115 O 
mans hert an opening wide, bat man can scheu wit-vten 
hide. @1310 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 3x A stythye stunte 
hire sturne stryf, that ys in heovene hert in hyde. 

II. 2. (In modern use.) A hiding-place ; a cache. 

1649 'T. WopvENotE Hermes Theol. viii. 13 Hunted by an 
Orthodox Divine..who can easily ferret them out of all 
their hides and holds. 1864 ‘Manuatran’ Marion I. 20 
[He] would..go early to his hide, and conceal himself, with 
the barrels of his duck gun loaded with buck-shot. 1884 
Public Opinion 5 Sept. 301/1 A nice little ‘hide’, contain- 
ing not only the articles he was in search of, but also other 


stolen property. 

Hide (hid), v1 Pa. t. hid; pa. pple. hid, 
hidden (hi‘d’n). Forms: 1 hydan, (37d s¢mg. ht), 
hidan, 3-4 hude (7), (37d sing. hitt, hut, hit), 
3-5 huide, huyde, 3- hide, (4-5 hid(d, hyd, 6 
hyed). fa. ¢. a. 1 hydde, hidde, 2-4 hudde, 
3-6 hidde, etc., (5 hude), 4-hid. B. 5 hidded, 
5-7 hided. fa. pple. a. 1 hyded, hidd, 2-4 
ihud(de, 4-5 yhud(de, -hid(de, -hyd, (y)hed(de, 
i-hid, -hydd, hud, 4-6 hidd(e, etc., 4- hid. 
B. 6 hyden, 6- hidden. [OE. i¥dan = MDu. 
hiden (huyden, hueden), MLG. hiden to hide, 
LG. (wer)hiien:—OTeut. *hitdjan, variously re- 
ferred to the root of OE. Ayd, Hine sé.1, and to a 
pre-Teut. *keudh-, kudh-, seen in Gr. nevOeav to 
hide, cover up, conceal. The late pa. pple. Aidden 
is after strong vbs., e. g. 77de, ridden.] 

1. zvans. To put or keep out of sight ; to conceal 
intentionally from the view or notice of others; to 
conceal from discovery, to secrete, 


HIDE. 


a K. AEvrrep Gregory's Past. xxvi. 184 Swe se lace 

hyt his isern wid done mon pe he snidan wile. c 1132 O. E. 
Chron. an. 963 [He] fand ba hidde in ba ealde wealle writes 
pet Headda abb heafde zr zewriton. a1200 Moral Ode 28 
Al to muchel ich habbe ispent, to litel ihud in horde. ¢ 1250 
Gen. § Ex, 352 Do gunen he same sriden, And limes in 
leues hiden. @1300 Cursor M. 3677 (Cott.) Wit a rugh 
skin sco hidd his hals. ¢ 340 Ibid. 910 (Trin.) Pou wommon 
- Shalt haue euer pi heed hud. 1486 B&. St. Albans Eivb, 
In moore or in moos he hidyth hem fast. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxiv. 89 She hidded the swerde. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa ui. 32, I had no leisure to hide away my coine 
from them. 1646 Futter Wounded Consc. (1841) 339 Our 
English proverb saith, he that hath hid can find. 1770 
Funius Lett. xxxvi.177 Retire, then..and hide your blushes 
from the world. 1875 Emerson Lett. § Soc. Aims, Elog. 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 190 Mothers hid their sons, and wives 
their husbands .. lest they should be led by his eloquence 
to join the monastery. 

+b. To conceal so as to shield or protect. Ods. 

a1300 E. E. Psalter xxx. 21 [xxxi. 20] (M&tz.) Pou salt am 

_hide Fra fordrovinges of men. 1382 Wycur Ps, xxvili]. 5 
He hidde me in his tabernacle in the day of euelis. 1535 
Coverpate Ps. Ixiiifi]. 2 Hyde me from the gatheringe 
together of y® frowarde, 1614 Br, Hatt Recoll. Treat. 422 
Many .. having nothing but a cote of thatch to hide them 
from heauen. 

_ ©. To hide one’s face: (a) in Biblical language, 
to turn away or withdraw one’s eyes, take no heed. 
(Also ¢o hide one’s ear, oneself.) (6) =a (d). 

1382. Wyciir od xiii. 24 Whi thi face thou hidist, and 
demest me thin enemy? 1560 Biste (Genev.) Ps. xxx. 7 
Thou didest hide thy face, and I was troubled. — Jsa. i. 15 
When you shal stretch out your hands, I wil hide mine eyes 
from you. 1611 Biste Lam. iii. 56 Hide not thine ear at 
my breathing, at my cry. 1780 Cowper Tad/e T, 422 When 
Avarice starves (and never hides his face) Two or three 
millions of the human race. 

d. Zo hide one’s head: (a) to protect one’s head, 
to shelter oneself, take shelter; (6) to keep out of 
sight, keep from shame or discomfiture. 

¢ 1400 Afol. Loll. 40 Pore He was, for He had not were 
to hied His heuid. @1529 Sketton Howe the douty Duke 
185 Crepe into your caues Your heedes for to hyde. 1563 
W. Furke Meteors (1640) 57 Some Rivers there be, that hide 
their heads under the Earth, and .. far off, breake out 
againe. 1590 SPENSER /. Q. 1. ii. 18 But yet I warne thee 
now..hide thy head. 1593 SHaxs. Rich. /J, ui. iii. 6 
Richard, not farre from hence, hath hid his head. 1667, 
1840 [see DiminisHED 2]. 1778 A. Hamiton Wks. (1886) 
VII. 539, I believe it [a faction] unmasked its batteries too 
soon, and begins to hide its head, 

te. All hid: the signal cry in hide-and-seek ; 

hence, an early name of the game itself. Ods. 
_ 1588 Suaxs. L. L. L. iv. iii. 78 All hid, ali hid, an old 
infant play. 1602 DeKKerR Sativom. (N.), Cries all hid, as 
boys do. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag, ut.y. Wks. 1878 II. 
82 A lady can At such all-hid beguile a wiser man. 1632 
SHERwooD, All hidde, few, o% un se cache pour estre trouvé 
des autres, 


2. refi. and intr. a. reft. To put.or keep oneself 


out of sight, or to conceal oneself. 
c897 K. Aivrrep Gregory's Past. xv. 88 Ge fleod, & hydad 


eow. ¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) ciii. 2t Hi on holum hydab hi 
> georne. c 1200 OrMIN 13736 Pe33 babe hemm hiddenn sone 
anan, ¢1330-R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3410 pey 


nadde no tome for to fle, Ne place to huyden hem priue, 
¢1386 Cuaucer Sgr.’s T. 504 Right as a serpent hit hym 
vnder floures Til he may seen his tyme for to byte. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. i. iii. 94 They hided hem self within 
the thykke busshes. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. IV 13b, 
Lurkyng and hidyng him selfe in privy places. 1639 T. 
Bruais tr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. 255 The blade hides it selfe 
in the handle. 1879 F. Pottox Sport Brit. Burmah I, 116 
Tigers have a wonderful knack of hiding themselves, 
b. zntr. To conceal oneself. Also with up. 

Hide fox and all after: a cry formerly uttered in the 
game of hide-and-seek, when one player hides and the rest 
seek him. Cf. re. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8864 On hep and 
hilles to hyde in hulk. c¢1340 Cursor AZ. 16742 (Trin.) Pe 
liz3t bigan to hyde. c¢1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 808 Where ever 
he satte, stode, or hude. 1602 SHaxs, Ham. iv. ii. 32 Hide 
Fox, and all after [cf. Hipr-ANnp-seEK 1]. 1774 GoLpsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 199 The recesses in which she ulti- 
mately hides, 1872 J. E. Taytor Half Hours in Green 
Lanes (1877) 108 The slightest sound would cause them to 
hide up. 

3. trans. To keep (a fact or matter) from the 
knowledge or observation of others; to keep close 


or secret. 

¢ 1200 Trin. Coll, Hont.199 We huded lidere sinnen on us. 
a1300 Cursor M. 1107 Pis ded had euer i-wis ben hidd, If 
Shiai ne had it kydd. 1382 Wyciur Prov. x. 14 
Wise men hiden kunnyng. c 1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 61 
The place of hir sepulture was hydde from knowleche of 
cristen puple an hundert 3eere and thrytty. @1533 Lp. 
Berners Avon Ixxxiii. 261 He coude haue no power to 
hyde or couer the trouth, 1690 Gt. Scanderbeg 92 The 
Sultan .. being defeated, hided Arianissa’s condition. 1771 
Mrs. Grirritu tr. Viauad’s Shipwreck 130 Protect my 
mother; hide from her the condition I am reduced to. 1837 
Cartyte Fr. Rev. II. 1v. vii, He that has a secret should 
not only hide it, but hide that he has it to hide, 


4. To keep from view (without implication of 
intention); to prevent from being seen; to obstruct 


the view of; to cover up. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 111, metr. viii, 64 (Camb. MS.) The 
cauernes of the see I-hyd in flodes, 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. v. ii. (1495) 103 Heer well dysposyd..hydyth and 
defendyth the hede. c1420 Padlad. on Husb. 1. 487 Vndir 
cloude yhid the mone. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 
L (2586) 45 Where the Grasse would so soone growe, as it 
woulde hide a staffe in aday. 1610 Suaks. Tem. 1. ii, 86 
The Iuy which had hid my princely Trunck, 1709 Berke- 
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LEY Th. Vision § 79 His thumb, with which he might hide 
a tower, or hinder its being seen. 1810 Vince Elem. Astron. 
xxi, 229 A few seconds before the sun was totally hid. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. I. v. 48 Littleton Island is before us, 
hiding Cape Hatherton, 

Hide, v.2 [f. Hipn sd.1] 

1. trans. To remove the hide from; to flay. rave. 

1757 W. Tuomrson R. N, Advoc. 4x They are neither 
sufficiently blooded, nor dressed in any tolerable manner 
more than hiding. 

2. To beat the hide or skin of; to flog, thrash. 
(See also Hipine v0/. 56.2) slang or collog. 

1825 Brockett, Hide, to beat. ‘I'll hide your jacket.’ 
@1825 Forsy Voc, EZ. Anglia, Hide, to thresh; to curry the 
hide. 1875 Bucktanp Log-bk, 169 The cause of my being 
hided and flogged so often at school. 

+ Hide, v.3 Ods. rare. [f. Hine sd.2j trans. 
To fix the number of hides in (a piece of land). 

1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1, 400 ‘The land belonging 
to this towne was never hided. 

Hide-all, a That hides or covers up every- 
thing. 

1837 CortLe Rewzin. (1847) 48 [He] refused to wear the 
hide-all sable gown. 

Hide-and-peep. A child’s game: hiding the 
face and peeping out again; bo-peep. 

1832 W. SrerHENson Gateshead Local Poems 27 Some 
children play’d at hide and peep, Beneath their mother’s 
apron. 

Hide-and-seek. Also 9 hide-and-go-seek. 

1. A children’s game, in which one or more of 
the players hide, and the rest, at a given signal, set 
out to find them, 

The earlier name was AMZ hid: see Hive vt re}; but 
hide-and-seek must have been well known before 1672: cf. 2. 

1726-7 Swirt Gulliver. iii, The boys and girls would 
venture to come and play at hide-and-seek in my hair. 1735 
Prcce Kenticisms, Hide-and-fox [cf, Hive v.1 2 bj, hide- 
and-seek. 1838 Dickens O. Twist v, ‘The ragged boys.. 
played a noisy game at hide-and-seek among the tombstones. 
1861 Hucues Yom Brown at Oxf. xvii, The children.. 
play hide-and-seek, and look for nests in the gorse-bushes. 

2. transf. and fig. Applied to action in which 
one person or thing evades or appears to eyade 
another. Also attrib. 

1672 DrypEen Marr. a la Mode ut. ii, ’Sdeath, I begin to 
be weary of this hide and seek. 1706 Farquyar Recruit. 
Officer it, i, Our armies did nothing but play at prison bars, 
and hide and seek with the enemy. 1828 Cur. Worpsw. 
K. Chas. I, Icén Basiliké 3x All these hide-and-seek 
devices, all this idle child’s play. 186z Sata Dutch Pict. 
xviii, 288 The treacherous sun .. has been playing a game 
of hide-and-seek with me all day. 1870 Miss BripGMan 
R, Lynne I. xvii. 298 Rose.. could not have put her 
thoughts in any consecutive words—they seemed to be 
playing at hide-and-go-seek in her mind. 

So Hide and seek v., to play at hide-and-seek. 

1830 Tennyson Mermaid iii, We would run to and fro, 
and hide and seek, On the broad sea-wolds in the crimson 
shells. 1847 — Princ. 1. 435 Some hid and sought In the 
orange thickets, 


Hideaway (hoi'd,aw21), sd. and a, 
A. sb. One who hides himself away; a fugitive. 


(Cf. runaway, stowaway.) 

1871 Echo 5 Jan., The hideaways were soon killed or 
taken prisoners. 1883 G,. ALLEN in Col. Clout’s Calendar 
33 Compelled the hide-aways to reveal themselves. 

B. adj. That hides or is hidden away. 

1876 Mrs. Wuitney Sights §& Jus. xvii. 177 Still little 
hideaway nooks. 1891 Arxinson Last Giant-Killers 3 In 
those deep hide-away valleys or dales. 

[f. Hine 5.1 + 


Hidebind (hoi-dbaind), z. 
BIND v., after hzde-bound.| trans. To render 


hidebound ; to confine, constrict. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 149 Selfe hath hidebound thee and 
straited thee in thine owne bowells. 1840 Dre Quincey 
Style 1. Wks. XI. 177 Some scaly leprosy or elephantiasis, 
barking and hide-binding the fine natural pulses of the 
elastic flesh. 

+ Hidebinding. Ods. [f. Hipu 5d.1+ Binpina 
vbl, sb. 2.| The disease H1DEBOUND: see next, B. 

1748 tr. Renatus’ Distemp. Horses 241 What the Country 
People call Hide-Binding is a mischievous Plague to Cattle 
of the Ox-kind. 

Hidebound (hoi‘dbaund), a. (sd.)_ [f. Hine 
sb.. in locative relation + Bounp /f/. a.2: cf. 
tongue-tied. | 

I. 1. Of cattle: Having the skin clinging closely 
to the back and ribs so that it cannot be loosened 
or raised with the fingers, as a result of bad feeding 
and consequent emaciation. 

1559 [see B.]. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxt. xl. 415 Their 
horses, no other than lame jades and poor hide-bound hild- 
ings. 1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. v. i, I had rather my 
Ox should graze in a Field of my own, than live hide-bound 
upon the common. 1» T. Harpy £thelberta (1877) 362 
A hide-bound bull is going to be killed. Lge 

2. Of human beings: Having the skin tight and 
incapable of extension. 

1599 Broughton’s Let. v.17 An Archilochus \eane and 
hidebound with hart-fretting enuie. 1624 QuarLes Div. 
Poems, Fob (1717) 196 My bones are hide-bound. 1708 
Morreux Rabdelais w. lii. (1737) 209 This did not make 
me ., Hide-bound and Costive. 189; W. Wricut Palmyra 
& Zenobia iii. 2x They [the children] had not the hide-bound, 
hunger-pinched appearance of the children of Yabroud. 

Jig. @1613 Oversury A W7fe (1638) 113 And till he eat 
a schooleman, he is hide-bound. @1641 SuckLinc Poems 
(1646) 8 His Muse was hydebound, 1863 Mrs, GAsKEeLL 


HIDELESS. 


Sylvia's L, 1. 55 Always ease an uneasy heart, and never 
let it get hidebound. 

3. Of trees, etc.: Having the bark so closely ad- 
herent and unyielding as to impede growth. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 545 If Trees be Hide-bound, they 
wax lesse Fruitfull, and gather Mosse. 1727 Pope Macer 11 
Like stunted hide-bound Trees, that just have got Sufficient 
sap at once to bear and rot, 1827 Steuart Planier’s G. 
(1828) 27 No part of it appears stunted or hidebound. 

Jig. a@1661 Futter Worthies (1840) ILI. 306 Hitherto the 

English pale had been hide-bound in the growth thereof, 
having not gained one foot of ground in more than two 
hundred years. 

4. transf. and fig. Of persons, their minds, etc. : 
Restricted in view or scope; narrow; cramped ; 
hence, bigoted, obstinately set in opinion. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commu. (1878) 82 [To] intrinsi- 
cate into the maior of the matter, with such hide-bound 
reasons. 1644 Mitton Aveof. (Arb.) 57 To blot or alter 
what precisely accords not with the hidebound humor which 
he calls his judgement. 1678 Butter xd. ut. i. 2x And 
still the harsher and hide-bounder The Damsels prove, 
become the fonder. 1724 R. WELTON Sxédst. Chr. Faith 27 
No narrow hide-bound mind that can only love and seek 
its own self. 1886 Srevenson Dy. Feky7/ iii. (ed. 2) 31 An 
excellent fellow .. but a hide-bound pedant for all that. 

+b. Close-fisted, stingy, niggardly. Ods. 

1597-8 Br. Hatt Saz. v. iv, The neighbours praisen Villio’s 
hidebound son. 1616 Beaum. & FL. Scornf. Lady 1. ii, 
There’s nothing in that hide-bound usurer. 1683 Sz/wation 
of Paradise 73 (T.) Cares and sleepless nights tormented 
with continual lashings a hidebound miser. | 

II. 5, Having an edging or binding of hide. 

1858 W. Exuis 3 Vis. Madagascar xii. 336 The hard- 
wooded and hide-bound shields of the attacking party 
afforded no protection. : 

+B. 5d. The diseases affecting cattle and trees, 


described above in 1, 3. Ods. 

1559 Cooper Thesaurus, Coriago, the sickenesse of cattall 
when they are clounge, that their skynnes dooe cleve fast 
to their bodies, hyde bounde. 1607 'TorseLy Four-f Beasts 
(1658) 6: Oxen are also much troubled with a disease called 
the Hide-bound. 1639 T. pE Grey Compl. Horsent. 132. 
1678 Puiturs (ed. 4), ide-bound .. is a disease whereunto 
Trees .. by the cleaving of the Bark, are subject. 1727 
Brapirey Fam. Dict., Hide-Bound, a Disease in Horses, 
when the Skin sticks so fast to their Backs and Ribs, that 
you cannot pull it from the Flesh with your Hands. 

+ Hidebounded, a. Obs. =HIDEBOUND a. 4b. 

1633 Massincer Guardian 1. i, They are Hide-bounded 
money-mongers. 

Hided (hai-déd), a [f. H1pe sd,1 + -rp 2,] 

1. Having a hide (esp. of a specified kind). 

2ax1400 Morte Arth, 1o0or He has a kyrtille one..It es 
hydede alle with hare. c1440 York Myst. xxxi. 51, I am full 
tendirly hydid. 1576 Newton Lemmnie’s Complex. (1633) 99 
Rough skinned, or thick leathery hided, such as..are the 
Bever and the Otter. 1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 237 
These are flesh and blood, hided and hairy. 

2. Made of twisted hide. 

1807 Naval Chron. XXIII. 189 To which was fastened 
a hided rope. f c . 

+ Hidegeld, -gild. 0.2. Zaw. Obs. [OE. 
hidgzeld, -zeld hide-payment: see H1DE sd.*] A tax 
paid on every hide of land ; hidage. c 

@1087 in Dipl. Angl. Avi Sax. (Th.) 439 Widutan bam 
hidgelde pe nan man widutan Gode anum atellan ne mez. 
1670 Brount Law Dict. s.v. Hidage, That Tax which 
was also called Hyde-gyld. 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), 
Hidage ox Hide-gild. 4 

+ Hidegild 2, hydcgild. 0.2. Law. Obs. 
[OE. Asdgield, -zyld, {. hyd WUE sd.1, skin: see 
Schmid Gesetze der Angels., Glossar 615.] A fine 
paid in lieu of a flogging. 

ax000 Laws of Eadward & Guthrum c. 7 § 1 (Schmid) 
Peowman bpolie his hyde odde hyd-zyldes. 1708 Termes de 
la Ley 391 Hydegild, is a price or ransom to be paid for the 
saving of his Skin from being beaten. 

+ Hidel. Oés. Forms: 4-7 hidel, 4 hidil, 5 
hydle, hydell, hedell, 6 hidelle, hidle, hydel, 
hiddill. [f. HimpELs, -s being mistaken for the 
plural inflexion: cf. dberial, riddle.] Hiding- 
place; =Hipers. Jz fhidel, in concealment, in 


secret ; dut hzdel, without any concealment, openly. 

a1300 £. £. Psalter xxvii]. 5 He hiled me in hidel of his 
telde ai. @1340 Hamrote Psalter Cant. 511 Him pat de- 
uours pe pore in hidil. 1450-1530 AZyrr. our Ladye 265 
The same sowle .. kepte close in the hydel of her deadely 
body. 1485 Act 1 Hen. VII, c. 6 § 2 Beyng in sentwarie 
or in hedell for youre querell and title. 1503-4 Act 19 
Hen. VII, c. 36 Preamble, Sir Edward kepith hym in such 
hidelles and other places fraunchesed. 1508 Dunbar Jest. 
Kennedy 53, 1 callit my Lord my heid, but hiddill. 1594 
Jas. VI Le#. in J. Melvill Diaxy (Wodrow Soc.) 320 The 
retreat of our rebelles to corners and hiddilles. 1607 CowELL 
Interpr., Hidel seemeth to signifie a place of protection, 
as a Sanctuarie, : 

Hideland (hoi'djlend). “7st. [f. Hipe 50.2 + 
Lanp.] =H: 56,2 1. 

1577 Harrison England u. xvii. (1877) 1. 293 Etheldred 
made a law that everie man holding 3r0 hidelands, should 
find a ship., 1656 J. Harrincton Oceana (1700) 65 The 
proportion of a Hide Land, otherwise called Carwca, or 
a Plow Land, is difficult to be understood, because it was 
not certain, 1864 Sir F. Parcrave Worm. § Eng. 1V. 6x 
A ‘hyde land’ or its synonyms being applied to sixty, 
eighty, an hundred, an hundred and twelve, or an hundred 
and fifty acres. 


Hideless (hoidlés), a. [f. Hime sd,1+-.ess.] 


Without a hide or skin. 
1854 H. H. Witson tr, Rig-veda I, 109 From a hideless 
[cow] you have formed a living one. 


HIDELING. 


Hideling (hoidlin), a. and sd. dial. [In A. 
app. a derived use of Hipiines, the ending being 
confused with that of ppl. adjs. and vbl. sbs. in 
-ing. In B. the suffix is identified with that in 
changéeling: see -LING.] 

A. adj. Given to hiding or concealment. 

1864 7. Bells Brit, Quadrup, 143 From their obscure 
and hideling habits, the Shrews are difficult of observation. 
1867 Dimock in Girald. Cambr. (Rolls) V. 57 margin, 
Hares more hideling in their habits. La ae 

B. sé. A person or thing given to hiding itself. 

1894 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 511/2 You would get a sight of 
that hideling the landrail. 

+ Hidel-like, adv. Ods. [f. HIDEL+-LIkKE= 
ON. -/iga, advb. suffix.] Secretly. : , 

¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex, 2882 Du art min Oral, Sat hidel-like min 
Jond vt-stal. 

+ Hi-dels. Ods. Forms: 1 hydels, 3 hudles, 
4 hyd-, hidd-, huydels, hiddils, hyddillis, 
hydlis, 4-5 hidles, -lis, -els, -ils, 5 hid-, hydeles, 
5-6 hydles, 6 hiddelles. [OE. Aydels, f. hyd-an 
to Hine+-rts: cf. Rippte.] Hiding-place. 

c975 Rushw. Gosp. Mark xi. 17 Cofa vel hydels deafana. 
1340 Hamrote Psalter ix. 30 He sittis in waitis with the 
riche in hidels that he sla the innocente. 1387 ‘TREvIsA 
Higden (Rolls) I. 199 Saturnus hid hymself in pat lond .. 
and cleped pe lond Latium, pat is Saturnus huydels. did. 
V. 117 [Herculeus] brak out of his hydels. _¢1450 tr. De 
Imitatione 1. xv. 83 Where is pe lurkynge hidels of glory 
& worship? [1570 Levins Manip. 116/17 Hydles, datebrz.] 

b. Zn hidels, ina hiding-place ; hence, in hiding, 
in secret, 
ax000 Laws of Athelstan c. 4 § 6 in Thorpe Laws I, 226 
Gif hit on hydelse funden sy. ¢ 1205 Lay. 1817 Heo... ipon 
wilderne an hudlese wuneden, @ 1300 Cursor M. 7953 Pe 
sin bat pou in hiddels did. 1382 Wyctir Jfa?z. vi. 4 That 
thi almes be in hidlis, and thi fadir that seeth in hidlis 
[1388 hiddils], shal 3elde to thee. 1481 Caxton Godefroy 
cxxx. 194 Many..cam and solde it in the toun by nyght 
in hydles. 1517 in Plead. Duchy Lancast. (1896) 1. 70, [60 
others, who remained] in Hiddelles [near the said tenement]. 
+ Hirde-money. Ods. = HIDEGELD. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § JM. (1596) 186/2 The Kings officers 
gathered of euerie one hide monie through the realme. 
Hideosity (hidzjp'siti). [f. Hipxous + -rry, 
after curzosity, etc. ME. had Azdouste, OF. hideu- 
seté.] Hideousness; comcy. an embodiment of 
hideousness, a very ugly object. 

1856 /llusty. Lond. News 11 Oct. 359/1 Trafalgar-square, 
that place of monstrosities and hideosities. 1884 fazt in 
Funk xv. 243 Mere grotesque hideosity of carving. 1897 
United Serv. Mag. 277 Laying bare, in spite of its repul- 
sive hideosity..the whited sepulchre. 

Hideous (hidiss), a. (adv.) Forms: 4-5 
hidous(e, (hid-, hyd-, -os(e, -ows(e, -owes, 
-OyS, -us, -ws, hedous, -oes, -eows, hiddowus, 
hudous, idous, ydous, Sc. hid-, hyd-, -wis(e, 
-wys(s, hidowis, hydvouss), 4-6 hydous(e, 5-8 
hidious, 6 hiduous, hiddoues, hydeous, -ious, 
-youse, hedious, idyous, Sc. hiddows, -dowis, 
heiddyous, 6- hideous. [ME. Azdous, a. AF. 
hidous = OF. hidos, -eus, earlier (11th c.) hisdos, 
f. hisde, hide horror, fear. The alteration of -ous 
to -eous belongs to 16th c.: cf. courteous, despi- 
teous, piteous, and see -OUS. 

(As to origin of the Fr. word, see Diez, Littré, Brachet. 
Some think Azsdos immediately represented L. *hispidosus 
(formerly attributed to Catullus), f. Azéspidus rough, shaggy, 
bristly, and that the sb. Azsde was a back-formation from 
the adj. But this presents numerous difficulties.)] 

1. Frightful, dreadful, terrible, horrible; hence, 
horribly ugly or unpleasing, repulsive, revolting. 
In the original sense the notion was that of ‘ causing 
dread or horror’; this has gradually passed into 
that of ‘revolting to the senses or feelings’. 

@1300 [implied in Hiprousty]. 1303 R. Brunne Hand. 
Synne 10216 Of bat sy3t he gan him grys, For pat sy3t was 
hydous And dreful and perylous. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 
4772 It sal be hydus til mans heryng. ¢1380 Sir Meruwimb. 
4435 Pe Sarsyn was an hudous man, By-twyne ys to browen 
was a span largeliche of brede. 1388 Wycuir Wisd. x. 16 
He stood a3ens hidouse [1382 grisful] kyngis. ¢1470 Henry 
Wallace v1. 258 Aferd thai war with hidwis noyis and dyne. 
1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge u. 864 Wofully cruciat with 
peynes hiduous. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1. 46 Hurld headlong 
-. With hideous ruine and combustion down To bottomless 
perdition. 1728 Pore Dunc. 11. 166 Silence, ye Wolves! 
while Ralph to Cynthia howls, And makes Night hideous. 
1774, GoLpsm, Wat. Hist. (1776) IV. 233 Resembling a baboon 
in size, strength of body, and an hideous wrinkled visage. 
1783 Watson Philip LIT (1839) 235 More than a hundred 
thousand men, women, and children, suffered death in its 
most hideous forms. 1853 Kincs_ry /7yfatia ix, Lanes and 
alleys hideous with filth and poverty. 1896 Dx. ArcyLE 
Philos. Belief Pref. 13 The hideous noises made by the 
rude machinery of the first steamboat. 

b. Terrific on account of size; tremendously 
or monstrously large; huge, immense. ? Ods. 
¢ 1330 R, Brunne Chiron. (1810) 326 Pe kyng did mak right 
3are an hidous engyn. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. xxx. 110 (Harl. 
MS.) He saw at the fote of the tree an hidowse pitte, ande 
ane orible dragone bere in. c1440 Promp. Parv. 2309/2 
Hydows (A. hiddowus. .), zmcanis, immensus, 1513 Douc- 
Las Eneis ut. vi. 137 Als grete, wele nere, As bene ane 
heiddyous huddoun, or a quhale. 1596 SPENSER /. Q. 
Vv. xii, 15 Of stature huge and hideous he was, Like to 
a Giant for his monstrous hight. 1634 Sir T. Herserr 
Trav. 7 This hidious Cataract [waterspout], as I conceive, 
1s exhaled by the Suns powerfull Attract. x7oo S. L. tr. 
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Fryhe's Voy. E. Ind. 105 The Elephant .. tumbled down 
backwards into the River,with a most hideous plunge. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 146 The great precipice below, which 
hangs over the sea, is so hideous. 

2. Terrible, distressing, or revolting to the moral 


sense ; abominable, detestable; odious. 

c1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14268 Perfore pe 
bataille was merueillous, & pe slaughter more hydous. 1382 
Wycuir Jer. xi. 15 Doth many hidous gilius [1388 greet 
trespassis]. ¢1475 Myrc 679 (Douce MS.) Thou shalt pro- 
nounce this idous thing With crosse & candell and bell 
knylling. 1605 Suaxs. Leart.i. 153 In thy best considera- 
tion checke This hideous rashnesse. 1692 Drypen S*¥. 
Luremont’s Ess. 351 We shall find them composed of 
a hideous Melanchofy that makes up all Man-haters. 1863 
Gero. Exttot Romola u. iv, Hard speech between those who 
have loved is hideous in the memory. 

3. adsol. A frightful person or object. 

¢ 1420 Awntyrs of Arth. 131 Who bat myghte bat hedows 
see... How hir cholle chatirede, hyr chaftis and hir chynne ! 

+B. adv. =Hiprousty. Obs. 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. v1. 206 Nor less hideous joyn’d The 
horrid shock. 1705 Bosman Guinea 273 Here are. .Snakes ; 
some whereof are hideous great. 

Hideously (hicdiasli), adv. Forms: see prec. 
[f. prec.+-Ly2.] In a hideous manner: see the 
adj. The sense ranges from ‘horribly, dreadfully, 
fearfully’, in earlier use, to ‘revoltingly’ in later. 
It is sometimes misused as an intensive, intended 
to be stronger than ‘awfully, terribly, dreadfully’, 
when these have become too familiar. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 16767+88 Ful hidously ben con it [be 
erthe] quake, 1340 Ayend. 2 Pe ilke bet zuerep hidousliche 
be god ober by his halgen. 1382 Wyciir Vw. xxii. 27 The 
asse..felle down vndir the feet of the sitter, the which more 
hydowsly wrooth, bette with a staf the sides of hir. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Knt.’s T, 843 The brighte swerdes wente to and 
fro So hidously. ¢ 1400 Destv. Troy 7522 Paris.. Hurt hym 
so hidously, pat he his horse leuyt. ¢1440 Partonofe 2394 
Alle aboute the lystes wyde He hym chased so hidously. 
1591 SPENSER Tears of Muses 553 Heaps of huge words up- 
hoorded hideously, With horrid sound though having little 
sence. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7vav. 15 Bothmenand women 
hidiously cut and slash their flesh in sundry formes. 1650 
Futter Pisgah i. vi. 15 The word desert sounds hideously 
to English eares. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 142 Those 
that are wounded show vast fury, roar hideously. 1882 
Miss Brappon AZ¢. Royal I. ix. 173 There is a calmness 
about your life which makes me hideously envious. 

Hideousness (hi-diasnés), [as prec. +-NESS.] 

1. objectively. The quality of being hideous: 
dreadfulness ; horrible repulsiveness. (See the adj.) 

1340 Hamrote P”. Conse. 9487 Pe hydusnes Of payne and 
sorrow bat in helle es. c¢1380 Wycur Wks. (1880) 378 
Warnyngis of hydousnes & perille of pis synne. 1530 
Patscr. 231/1 Hydiousnesse, iideuseté. 1599 SHaks. uch 
Ado v.i. 96 Fashion-monging boyes, That..Goe antiquely, 
and show outward hidiousnesse. 1633 T. Apams Ef. 
2 Peter ii. r1o He that hath wounded this lion at the heart, 
shall never fear the .. hideousness of his roaring. 1796 
Morse Ammer. Geog. II. 114 That natural wonder at Castle- 
ton, which is from its hideousness named the Devil’s Arse. 
1885 Law Times LXXIX. 132/2 Unsavory scandals .. ex- 
hibited in all their native hideousness. 

+2. sudbjectévely. Horror, terror, dread. Obs. 

1388 Wyc.ir Gen. xv. 12 Whanne the sunne was gon doun, 
drede felde on Abram, and a greet hidousenesse [1382 grisy- 
nes] and derk asaylide him. — ¥oé iv. 15 The heiris of 
my fleisch hadden hidousnesse. — Ezek, xxxii. 10 The 
kyngis .. shulen drede with greet hidousnesse on thee [1382 
with ful myche orrour shulen be agast vpon thee]. 

+ Hi-deousship. Ods. [f. HipEous + -sHIp: 
cf. hardship, worshtip.| Horror, dread. 

c1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode wu. cxxix. (1869) 124 Gret 
hidousshipe and gret drede ye doon me, 

Hider (hoi-doz). [f. Hine v.! + -er!.] One 
who hides (in various senses of the vb.). 

¢ 1374 Cuaucrr Boezh. v. pr. i. 117 (Camb. MS.) The hidere 
of the gold. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 575/19 Contutator, 
an hydere, 1540 CoveRDALE Confut, Standish Wks. I. 366 
An hider of the scriptures from the unlearned. 1631 S/ar 
Chamb. Cases (Camden) 86 Woe to hiders of corne. 1845 
Forp Handbk. Spain 1.5 Many a treasure is thus lost from 
the accidental death of the hider. 1869 W. C. Hazuitr Zug. 
Prov. 204 Hiders are good finders. 

Hider, obs. form of Hirer. 

Hiding (hoi-din), v7. 54,1 [f. Hipe v.1 + -1nel.] 

1. The action of the vb. Hipr!, 24. and jig. ; 
the condition of being hidden; concealment. 
(Often in phr. 2 hiding, Sc. under hiding.) 

a@1225 Ancr, R. 174 Ipisse worde, Hester, beod hudunge 
& heinesse bode iueted togederes. cu1zg0 Beket 1355 in S. 
Eng. Leg. J. 145 In huydinge ase pei it were. c1400 Rov. 
Rose 6712 Sothfastnesse wole none hidyngis. 1560 Brs_e 
(Genev.) //aé. iii. 4 There was the hiding of his power. 1656 
Br, Hart Occas. Medit. (1851) 47 If our light be seen, it 
matters not for our hiding. 1814 Scorr Wav. Ixxii, A 
gentleman who was ‘in hiding’ after the battle of Culloden. 
1834 H. Mitter Scenes & Leg. viii. (1857) 116 When under 
hiding, word was brought him that she lay sick of a fever. 
1849 Macautay “ist, Eng. x. Il. 612 The Popish priests, 
indeed, were in exile, in hiding, or in prison. 1890 Besanr 
Demoniac ii. 27 A man..who has to go away into hiding 
every month or so, . 

2. Something that hides; a means of conceal- 
ment; a hiding-place. 

1382 Wyciir Hed. ix. 3 Aftir the veil, or hydyng, the 
secunde tabernacle. ¢1430 Pilg. Lyf Manhode 1. x\vii. 
(1869) 160, I .. seche hydinges and corneres. 1611 Biste 
Deut. xxxii. 38 Let them rise up..and be your protection 
[warg. an hiding for you). 1859 G. W. Dasenr Zales /r. 
Norse 94 Then he rode off with it to the hiding, where he 
kept the other two. 





HIDOUS. 
+ 3. Something hidden; /. secrets. Obs..rare. 


1328 Prose Psalter xliii. 23 [xliv. 21] He knewe be 
hidynges of be hert. ee ee 

A. attrib. and Combd., as hiding-hole; + hiding- 
cloth, a curtain or veil. Also H1pING-PLACE. 

c1275 Passion Our Lord 480 in O. E. Misc. 50 Pat huding- 
clop to-delde in be temple a to. 61x Corcr., Cache,..a 
hiding hole, hidden corner. ¢173x Swirr Storm 69 Else 
some hiding hole he seeks. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uzxcle 
Toni’s C. xviii, The more drawers and closets there were, the 
more hiding-holes could Dinah make. 

Hiding, w0/. sb.2 slang or collog. [f. He v.?] 
A flogging, thrashing, beating. 

1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIV. 95 As coppiseg a hiding as 
the greatest glutton .. would wish to take. 1817 Scorr 
Search after Happiness xiii, Some tumours..Gave indica- 
tion of a recent hiding. 1822 Bewick Me. 118 Giving 
him a severe beating, or, what was called, a ‘ hideing’. 

Hiding, #//. a. [f. Hine v.1+-1va2.] That 
hides : see the verb. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 185/2 Hydynge, occultans, abscondens. 
1705 Kiiz. West Memz. (1865) 222 Not altogether a hiding 
God. 1874 J. P. Hoprs Princ. Relig. xiii. (1878) 42 Freed’ 
from most of these hiding veils. ay 

Hence + Hi‘dingly adv., secretly, privily. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Savz, xii. 12 Forsothe thou didist hidyngli. 
— Wisd. xviii. 9 Hidendly [1388 priueli] forsothe the ri3twis 
childer of goode men sacrifieden. 

Hiding-place. [f. Hipine v/.5d.1] A place 
in which one hides or conceals oneself. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Hydynge place, latibulum.. 
latebra. 1560 Binte (Genev.) /sa. xxxii. 2 That man shalbe 
as an hiding place from the winde. 1611 — Ps. cxix. 114 
Thou art my hiding place and my shield. 1774 GoLpsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1790) VII. 278 (Jod.) They seldom therefore 
seek for hiding-places before the fall of the leaf. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xvi. 111. 641 The Protestants every 
where came forth from their hidingplaces. 

Hidir, obs. form of HirHer. 

Hidle, Hidles, -is, var. Hipet, HmnEts, Ods: 

Hidlings, adv. and sb. Sc. and north. dial. 
Also evron. -lands=-lins. [f. Hip Af/, a. + -LING, 
-LINGS, adverbial formative: cf. dackling, -s, etc.] 


A. adv. In hidden wise, secretly. 
ax228 Auncr. R, 280 He mei hine unmunlunge aworpen 
[v.7. hodlinges casten]. 1808-18 in JAMIESON. @1851 JOANNA’ 
Bat.wte (Ogilvie), An’ she’s to come to you here, hidlings, as 
it war. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hidlands, secretly. 
b. More usually 27 hed/ings (as if sb.): in secret, 


secretly. : 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E.E.T.S.) 171 The 
hardy or the manfull in hidlynges he nendeynyth [=n’en- 
deynyth] not any-thynge todo, 1563 Win3eT Wks. (1890) 
Il. 33 It is a grete temptatioun..the samin man..suld in- 
bring in hidlingis pestilent errouris. 1725 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. u. i, And skulk in hidlings on the hether braes. 
1801 in Ferguson & Nanson Afwz7c. Rec. Carlisle (1887) 
259 To sell in open market, or in hidlings. 1887 Hatt Caine _ 
Deemster xxiii. 146 It’s been a quarrel and maybe a fight.. 
and he’s been in hidlins. : 

B. app. taken as sd. £7, a. Hiding-places, secret 
places. b. Secret or clandestine operations. 

1597 MontcomEriE Cherrie § Slae 764 Thair is no boundis, 
bot I haif bene, Nor bidlingis fra me hid. 1813 W. Beattie 
Tales 36 (Jam.) The hills look white, the woods look blue, 
Nae hiddlins for a hungry ewe, They’re sae beset wi’ drift. 
1823 Exiza Locan St. Yohustoux 111. 19 (Jam.), I dinna ken 
what a’ this hidlings is about. 1846-60 R. Ec.-WarsurTON 
Hunt. Songs (1883) Lx. xiv. 166 One was shunted into hid- 
lands, T’other laid upon the shelf. 

Hidlings, a. Sc. and worth. dial. Also 9 hidd- 
lin’. [The same word as prec. used as adj., and 
then often with final -s dropped: cf. DARKLING.] 
Hidden, secret, underhand, clandestine. 

@1810 TANNAHILL Poems (1846) 75 He ne'er kept up a 
hidlins plack, To spend ahint a comrade’s back. 1818 Miss 
Ferrier Marriage 1. 127, I wud nae count mysel married 
i’ the hiddlins way they gang aboot it noo. 1824 — Jnher. 
lxxxiv, Carrying on this hiddlin’ coortship. 1887 J. Service 
Life Dr. Duguid v. 31 His hiddlin’ kind of ways. 

+ Hi-dly, adv. Obs. = HIppENty. 

1382 Wyciir Yer. xxxvii. 16 Sedechie..askide hym in his 
hous hidli [1388 priuyli]. 1549 Larimer 5¢ Serm. bef. 
Edw. VI(Arb.) 151 It was. .hidlye and couertly done. 

+ Hi'dness. Os. [cf. OE. gehydnes security.] 

Secrecy, HIDDENNESS. 
_ €1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 77 Saynt Cutberte’s clerkes 
in hidnes euer 3ede. a@ 1598 Rottock Ser. Wks. 1849 I. 
366 They use to be commended fra their secrecie and hidnes. 
Ibid. 373 This is ane mervellous hidnes. 

Hidos(e, hidous, etc., obs. ff. HmpEous. 

+ Hidour. Ods. In 4 hidor, 4-5 hydour, 5 
hydoure. [a. OF. hideur, hidor, in 1athe. hisdur, 
f. hésde horror, fear (see HipEous) + -eur, L. -dvem, 
as in ¢erreur, horreur, and Eng. dreadour.] a. 
Horror, terror, dread. b. Hideousness, terribleness. 

€ 1315 SHOREHAM 33 Thou a3test habbe more hydour Of 
thyne ojene unry3te. 13.. 2. &. Addit. P. C. 367 Such a 
hidor hem hent and ahatel drede. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. (E.E.T.S.) 216 Olyfantes .. benne horribill 
hugely, and berryth grete hydoure. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. clxxxvi, He opened his mouth toward Wales and made 
it quake thurgh the hydour of his mouth. 

Hidous, v. Ods. rare. Also 4 hydowse. 

[£. Azdous Hipnous. OF. had hisder, hider to feel 
terror; also Azdusaéle frightful, terrible, as if from 
avb. kiduser.] a. intr. To feelterror. b. ¢rans. 
To feel terror at, dread, abhor. g 
¢1380 Wyciir Sed, Wks. 1. 269 A man kyndeli hidousib 


HIDOUSTY. 


derknesse and is gladid bi lizt. did. IIT. 54 Pou, to take 
mankynde for to delyuere it, hidousist not be virgyns wombe. 
1382 — Dan. vii. 15 My spirit hidouside. 

+t Hidousty. Obs. [a. OF. *hidoseté, hideuseté 
(Palsgr.), f. Azdewx, -eus: see -TY.] Hideousness. 

c1420 Wyclif’s 2 Macc. vi. 12 (Gloss to dreden not) Nether 
haue hidoustee [rr A7SS. either haue not hidouste]. 

Hidro-: see Hypro-, 

Hidrotic (hidrgtik), a. and sb. Med. [ad. 
med.L. hidrotic-us, a. Gr. tipwruc-ds, £. iSpds, -WTos 
sweat. Cf. F. hidrotigue.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to sweat; causing sweat; 
sudorific ; diaphoretic. 

1727-4r CHAMBERS Cycl. s.v., Carduus benedictus .. 
angelica, etc. are of the number of hidrotics, or hidrotic 
medicines. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hidrotic acid .. believed 
formerly to exist in sweat. H7. fever, Blundell’s term for those 
cases of puerperal fever in which profuse perspiration is a 
marked symptom. 

B. sd. A medicinal agent causing perspiration. 

1705 ArBUTHNOT Cozvs (T.), He seems to have been the 
first who divided purges into hydroticks and purgers of bile. 

Hidur, obs. form of HiTHsEr. 

Hidus, hiduous, hidwis, etc., obs. ff. HIpEous. 

+ Hi-dy, z. Obs. rave. In 6 hydie. [f. H1pr 
sb.1+-y.] Of or pertaining to hides. 

1552 Huroet, Hydie, or of a hyde or skynne, elZiceus. 

Hie (hoi), v. Now arch. or foet. Pa. t. and 
pple. hied; pr. pple. hying. Forms: a. 1 
hizian, 2 hihjen, Orm. hizhenn, 3 hihe, 3-5 
hize, highe, 4 hizie, (heeze), 4-5 hy3(e, hyghe, 
heiz(e, hey3e, heyghe, he3e, 4-7 heighe, 4-8 
high, 5 hyhe, 5-6 hygh. £8. 3-8 hye, 4 hii, 4-5 
hij, (heij), 4-7 hy,6 Sc.he,3- hie. Pa.¢. thizode, 
3-4 hijede, etc., 3-5 hiede, hyede, 4— hied, (4-7 
hyde, 5 hiet, hide, hit, etc.). [OE. 2ég¢an (and 
?higian) to strive, be intent or eager, pant; cf. 
MDu. igen, Du. 27gen to pant, breathe with diffi- 
culty, MLG. higen, hichen, Ger. heichen.] 

+1. intr. To strive, exert oneself, pant. Ods. 

e888 K, Aitrrep Boeth. xxx. § 1 Hizab ealle magne Set 
he wold..zefon. c897 — Gregory's Past, xxii. 169 He sceal 
simle hizgian dat he weorbe..zeedniwad. 971 Blickl. Hone. 
29 Pa pe he gesyhb to Gode higian. cxzz00 OrMIN 2723 
Forrpi birrp uss hizhenn her To cwemenn Crist o life. a1225 
Ancr, R. 92 3e schulen gostliche iseon pe blissen of heuene, 
uor to ontenden our heorte to hien touward heom. 

2. To hasten, speed, go quickly. 

e1175 Lamb. Hom. 105 Pider we sculen hih3en. 
Lay. 2317 Alle heo hizeden to. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 544 
Se quic so he mizte hie. a@1300 Cursor M. 21278 Pe queles 
ar draun diuerse wise, be first it gas, be tober it hise [v. ~ 
hyes]. ¢13z20 R. Brunne Medit. 623 She ran ban burgh 
hem, and hastyly hyde. 13.. 2. Z, Addit. P.B. 33 Hy3 not™ 
to heuen in hatere to-torne. 1382 WycLir Gen. xviii. 6 
Abraham hyede [1388 hastide] into the tabernacle. c¢1400 
Destr. Troy 3893 [Was] neuer hatfull to hym to hygh into 
batell. c14z0 Chron, Vilod. st. 474 Aryse up my collour 
my frend, and hey3e. c 1440 Gesta Rom. \xi. 254 (Harl. MS.) 
They sesyd of wepyng, and hijd to the castell. 1563 B. Gooce 
Fglogs, etc. (Arb.) 115 Into the Hall with haste he hyes. 
1592 SHAKS. Rom. & Fud. ut. ii. 138 Hie to your Chamber, 
Tle find Romeo-To comfort you. 1659 R. Broucu Pres. 
Schisme 519 We must hie away as we love our souls, 1667 
Mitton ?, Z. 1. 1055 Thither .. Accurst, and in a cursed 
hour, he [Satan] hies, 1714 Gay Sheth. Week Prol. 37 le 
hye with Glee To Court. 1787 Map. D’Arsiay Diary 
2 Feb., He shook his head at me..and hied downstairs. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge v, The locksmith. .hied with all 
speed [to Southwark], 1871 R. Extis Catudllus xiii. 19 
Thither hie ye thither away To the Phrygian home. 

+b. To hasten, make haste, use diligence or 
dispatch (¢o do something, or zha¢t something be 
done) ; to betake oneself quickly (¢o something). 

c12s0 Meid Maregrete \xiii, To don ham to debe he hiede 

bileue. 13.. &. £, Addit. P. B. 1584 To henge be harlotes 
he he3ed ful ofte. cx1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1916 Hye that thay 
were dyght. ¢1450 Myrc 98 Teche the mydwyf that scho 
hye For to vndo hyre wytha knyf. 1664 /lodden F. viii. 
73 To handy stroaks they hyed apace. — 

+e. To advance or come on quickly, hasten on ; 
to ‘get on ”, make progress ; to speed, prosper. 

13.. Szr Beues (A.) 1485 Of bat feste nel ich namor telle, 
For to hize wip our spelle. c1340 Cursor M. 4700 (Trin.) 
So be wo bigon vp hye. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. 
iii. (Tollem. MS.), He wexeb feble..and elde hyeb wel faste. 
c1420 Pallad. on Husb, 11. 1075 Wherof sum fruit wol 
targe and sum wol hie. c¢ 1460 7owneley Myst. (Surtees) 95 
Fayr falle thi growne, welle has thou hyde. 158r SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal. (ed. 2) Aug. 195 The night higheth [1579 nigheth] 
fast. 1608 Tournrur Rev. Trag. ul. ili. Wks. 1878 II. 74 
O sir destruction hies. 

+d. Zo hie it. Obs. 

1619 Bp. J. Wittiams Servm. Apparell (1620) 11 To heighe 
it abroad, to visit and to see. 

3. refl. =sense 2. 

The refl. pron. was orig. a dative, as in OE. hz codon heont 
they went them, 47 /feop him they flee them, feo set hire 
she sat her. : Js Ls ape h 

er S. Eng. Leg. 1. 258/59 Leoue sire, hize pe hom. 
Py c joady ME. ong (Edin.) And bad to paim he suld 
him hii, Bot no3t pai talde him resun qui. c1400 Desir. 
Troy 3245 [Pai] hit hom into hauyn, as hom hap shope. 
1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xix. (1617) 335 We must hye vs 
thither. 1599 Suaxs. Pass, Pilger. xii, O, sweet shepherd, 
hie thee, For methinks thou stay’st too long. 1641 MILTon 
Reform. u. (1851) 59 Certainly wee ought to hie us from 
evilllike atorrent. 1713 WARDER True Amazons (ed. 2) 124 
The Bees .. high them home as fast as they can, 1854 
Patmore Angel in Ho. i. i. ix. (1879) 225 The foolish hie 
them post haste through. 
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+b. =sense 2b. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 15772 Pat pou sal do, par-to nu hij pou 
pe. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonzes of Aymon xxvi. 559 Now, lordes, 
hyghe you of that ye have todoo. ¢1586 C’trss PEMBROKE 
Ps. Lxx. i, Lord, hie thee, me to save. 1649 R. Hopcrs 
Plain. Direct. 10 Thou hyest thee about thy work. 

+c@, =sense 2c. Obs. 

1531 Eryor Gov. 1. viii, That I haue well hyed me, to 
make of a noble man a mason or peynter. 1583 GoLDING 
Calvin on Deut. cv. 704 When men come before a judge 
ee thinke they haue hyed them well, if they may deceiue 

im. 

+4. trans. To cause to hasten; to hasten, urge 
on, bring quickly; to drive away. Obs. 

¢1320 R. BRuNNE MZedit. 573 Pey hye hym, and ho gob 
withoutyn any stryfe. 1382 Wycuir “s/her ii. 9 He shulde 
he3en the wymmen enournyng. ¢1430 Syx Gener. (Roxb.) 
7326 Than gan he fast mercy crye, But [Clarionas] wold his 
deth hie. ¢ 1430 Lyne. JZzx. Poems (Percy Soc.) 65 Anon 
they have hym hyed Unto the temple. 1563 Win3ET Wks. 
(1890) II. 76 That quhilk wes neulie inuentit, suld be ex- 
plodit, and hyit away. 1875 J. Sritu Gavin. Gurton ui. iii. 
in Hazl. Dodsley I11. 204 A manis well hied to trust to thee. 

5. with advb. accusative ; usually /o hie one’s way. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 5000 (Cott.) And hijd bam par wai [Géz¢. 
hied baim in pair way] ful suith. 1810 Scorr Lady of L.1. 
x, On the hunter hied his way. 1853 G. Jonnston Nat. 
Hist. E, Bord. 1. 18 It hies its way down the valley. 

+ Hie, hy, sd. Os. Forms: 3 hih, hi3, 4 hi, 
hii, hij, hi3e, hy3e, hiy, (hey(e, hegh), 4-5 hie, 
high(e, 4-6 hy, hye, 5 hygh. [f. Hmmv.: cf. 
haste vb. and sb. Obs. in Eng. bef. 1500, in Sc. 
soon after 1600.] Haste, speed. Chiefly in phr. 
im hie, in haste, with haste, quickly, soon: often 
added merely for rime’s sake. 

¢ 1200 OrmIN 2686 Itt se33h pat Sannte Mar3e for Wibp 
mikell hih patt we33e. c1275 XJ Pains Hell 269 in O. £. 
Misc. 230 Aftur schal Mihel lede him in hi3 To paradys to 
opur holi. @ 1300 Cursor M. 1275 Quedir pat I sal haue it 
in hij [v.7~. hye, hey; vie merci]. 21340 HampoLe Psalter 
i. 1 He..pat has swa gret hegh on his way. ¢1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 9532 ‘Sir’, he seid, ‘I haue grete high, 
Toward Ynde I most nede’. ¢1470 HarDInG Chron, xxvil. 
i, Wherfore he wente vnto Ragan in hye. c1475 Rauf 
Coilgear 577 Of his harnes in hy hehynt. 1572 Sazir. Poems 
Reform. Xxxili. 323 With speid thayraninhy. @ 1605 Mont- 
GomERIE AZisc. Poents lii. 46 The quhilk but dowt wil be my 
deid In hy. 

Hence + Hieful a., speedy, hasty, quick, prompt. 

ax3z253 Ancr. R. 302 Schrift schal beon.. ofte imaked, 
hihful, edmod. 

Hie, high, zt. Sc. and north. dial. [Cf. Hi 
int.| The call to a horse to turn to the left: the 
opposite of hzp. 

1825 Jamieson, Hie Wo, a phrase addressed to horses 
when the driver wishes them to incline to the left, Ro+d. 
1851 H. SterHens Bk. Harm (ed. 2) I. 160/1 (Language to 
horses) To come towards you. H7e is used in all the border 
counties of England and Scotland; Hie here, come ather, 
are common in the midland counties of Scotland. 1863 
Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 148 To right, upp; 
To left, Hze. y 

Hence Hie v.2 trans. to direct a horse to the 
left (by this call). 

1851 H. Sreruens Bh. Farm (ed. 2) I. 181/2 Huppine 
the horses constantly from you, until about half the division 
is ploughed, and then /zeivg them towards you. did. 
I. 177/2 By hiezzg the horses towards him. 

Hie: see Hr, Hro, Hi grous. Hie, obs. f. 
Hicu a. and v. Hied, obs. f. H1pE z. 

|| Hielaman (h7lamin). Australia. Also 
hiele-, heela-. [Corruption of native Australian 
name e/imang, e-lee-mong, hilaman.] The narrow 
shield of the Australian aborigines, made of bark 
or wood (Morris Austral Eng.). 

[1798 D. Cotutns Acc. N. S. Wales 612 E-lee-mong, shield 
made of bark.] 1839 T. L. Mitcue tt 3 A£.2xf. £. Austral. 
II. 349 There is much originality in the shield or hieleman 
of these people. 1852 Munpy An/zfodes iv. (1855) 102 The 
hieleman or shield is a piece of wood, about two and a half 
feet long, tapering to the ends, with a bevelled face not more 
than four inches wide at the broadest part. 1873 J. B. 
StepHens Black Gin etc. 26 No faint far hearing of the 
waddies banging, Of club and heelaman together clanging. 

b. Comb. Hielaman-tree, the Bats-wing Coral, 
Erythrina vespertilio, used by the Australian 
aborigines for making their shields (Morris). 

Hieland, obs. and Sc. var. HIGHLAND. 

Hield, heeld, heald (hild), v. Ods. or dial. 
Forms: 1 hieldan, hyldan, heldan, (1-4 3rd s. 
hylt, helt), 2-5 helde(n, 3 healden, heelden, 
4 heyld, (heill), 4-5 held, heelde, hilde, 4-6 
heild, hield(e, hylde, 5-7 heeld, 9 dal. heald. 
See also Hern v.2, Hetty. fa. ¢. 1 hylde, 
3 heolde, held(e, halde, 4 held(e, helte, hild(e, 
5 (9 Sc.) helt; also held-, heilded(e, etc. 
Pa. pple. i hylded, 4 helded, held, etc. [OE. 
higldan, late WS. hyldan, Kentish ¢/dan, Ang. 
hxldan =OS. -heldian (af-heldianto decline), MDu., 
MLG. helden, Du. hellen to slope, overhang, OHG. 
Agldan (:—haldjan), MUG. helden to incline, lean, 
:—OTeut. type *halpjan, f.*halpo-, OHG. hald, OE. 
heald, ON. haiir inclined, sloping, bent to one side. ] 

I. Intransitive uses. : 

1. To bend downwards or to one side; to lean, 


incline, slope. Ods. or dial. (See also HEEL v. 1.) 





HIELD. 


c 888 K, AELrrep Boeth. xxxiii. § 4 Heo ne helt on nane 
healfe. cx1z05 Lay. 29642 Austin a cneowe heolde Adun to 
pere uolde. a1300 Cursor M. 24407 Pan lete he dun his 
heued heild. c¢xz440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 
11. xxv, A cyte sette vpon an hylle heldinge to the southe. 
1483 Cath. Ang. 180/2 To Helde..tobowe. 1501 DouGLas 
Pat. Hon. m. ix, This gudely carvell.. Now sank scho 
low, now hie to heuin vpheildit. 1530 Patscr. 585/1, 
I hylde, I leane on the one syde, as a bote or shyp or any 
other vessell. Jéza@., Sytte fast .. for the bote begynneth 
to hylde. 1559 Morwyne Zvonym. 351 Let it be laid in 
a dish hielding toward the one syde. 1627 Carr. SMITH 
Seaman's Gram. xi, 53 We say a Ship doth heeld on Star- 
boord or Larboord, that is, to that side shee doth leane 
most. 1678 Puituirs (ed. 4), Heeld [so ed. 1696 ; ed. Kersey 
1706 feel], a term in Navigation, a Ship heelds .. that is, 
leans most to that side. 1825 Brockett, /ea/d, to incline, 
to bend laterally. 

+b. To bow, submit. Ods. 


a 1300 Cursor M, 22235 All folk to rome suld heild, And 
truage als til hefd yeild. 13.. Coer de L.791 If ever Istope 
or held, I hope never to be scheld! @ 1400-30 Alexander 
1622 Nouthire haylsid I him ne hildid him nouthire. 

+2. To sink, droop, decline, fall ; to come or go 
down (dt. and fig.). Ods. 

c12z05 Lay. 3915 Sudden he adun halde. did. 16478 Heo 
smiten a ban hedene pzet heo adun helden. a@rz300 £. EF. 
Psalter ci, 12 [cii. 11] Mine daies als schadwe helded bai. 
€1340 Cursor M. 6431 (Fairf.) Be be sunne be-gan to helde 
Wibp israel was left pe felde. a 1400-50 Alexander 3201 Doun 
he hildis all to-hewyn paire handis be-twene. ¢1430 Sy7 
Gener. 4444 Ismael so Generides smet .. That Generides 
began to helde ; Welnigh he had goon to ground. 

+3. To bend one’s course, turn in a particular 
direction ; to take one’s way; to go or come. Ods. 

¢1205 Lay. 6115 He to scipe wende And fram ban londe 
helde, /d%d. 20186 Ardur halde after Mid pritti pusend 
cnihten, 13.. £. £. Addit. P. B. 39 Pen pe harlot with 
haste helded to be table. 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 1922 Penne 
pay helden to home. 

+ 4, To turn away or aside (Zz. and fig.). Obs. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 8878 A-weiward he halde, and nolde hit iheren. 
a3300 #. E, Psalter xiii{i]. 3 Alle helded pai samen ai. 
1325 Méetr. Hom. 83 Scho heldid sone to synfull layke. 
@1340 Hamroie Psalter xiii. 4 All thai heldid, to gidere 
thai ere made vnprofitabile. 

5. To incline Zo; to be of the party of, take up 
with, favour. Ods. or dial. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 17462 All pat wit him heilded or held. 
Lbid. 19805 Par was a man heldand to right, Cornelius to 
nam he hight, ¢1325 Je¢r. Hom. 80 If thou will to my 
langynge helde. 1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 353 It [valour] 
wald till hardyment hald [v.7~. heyld, heill] haly, With-thi 
away war the foly. 1828 Craven Dial., Heald, to be favour- 
able to, ‘he healds au to yan side’. 

II. Transitive uses. 

+6. To cause to take a downward or sloping 
position ; to incline, bow, bend dow. Obs. 

Beowulf (Z.) 687 Hylde hine pa heabo-deor. ¢ 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Luke xxiy. 5 Pa hiz adredon, and hyra andwlitan on 
eorpan hyldun. a@1300 #. H, Psalter xvili].6 Helde pine 
ere to me. a@1340 HampoLe Psalter xvii. 11 He heldid 
heuens and he lightid down. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 234/2 
Heldyn, or bowyn, inclino, jlecto, defiecto, 

7. To pour out (liquor) by sloping or tilting the 
vessel that contains it; hence gev. to pour, shed 
(Zt. and fig.). Obs. or dial, See also Hut v.! 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hon. 213 To drinken..pat he sholde 
spelien wrecche men, oder rader helden hit ut pene men 
permide fordrenchen, a1225 Azcr. R. 428 Me schal helden 
eoli and win beode ine wunden. a@1340 Hampote Psalter 
xxi. 13 As watereiamhelt. 1382 Wycur Lam. ii. 4 [He] 
heeldide [1388 schedde] out as fyr his indignacioun. ¢1449 
Prcock Refr. I. viii. 323 In this dai venom is hildid into the 
chirche of God. 1674 Ray WV. C. Words 24 To Heald, as 
when you pour out of a Pot. 1807 J. Stace Poens 11 Some 
they helt it [drink] down sea fast, ‘They suin cud hardly stan. 

Hence Hielded //. a, inclined, tilted ; Hield- 
ing v0/. sb., sloping, declension, pouring out; 
Hie'lding ///. a., leaning, inclining (/z¢. and fig.). 

az300 E. L. Psalter \xi. 4 [Ixii. 3] Als a heldeand wagh 
mai be, And astane wall doune-put. @1340 HamroLe Psalter 
xiii, 4 With that heldynge thai ere made vnprofitabile. 
1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Clemens 397 Pe mone..In heldyne 
was of Martis house. ¢1430 Hymns Virg. 23 Pat y be no 
ping hildande To loue uerrili be worldis wele. c 1440 Proms. 
Parv. 234/2 Heldynge, or bowynge .. zwclinacio, 1627-47 
FELTHAM Resolves 11. xxxvi. 367 Pleasure .. is at best but a 
hilded vessell. 

+ Hield, heeld, heald, 5%. Ods. Forms: 
1-5 helde, 2 hulde (#), 4-5 held, 6 heild, 9 
heald. [OE. *hzelde, hylde, helde, wk. fem. f. 
higldan: see HELD v, But in later use perh. 
formed anew from the vb. stem.] 

1. A slope, incline, declivity. 

943 Charter in Kemble Cod. Difl. 111. 418 Donne and- 
lang Sere dic 06 Ses clifes nord hyldan. a@1000 Ags. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 205/36 Cliuium, 2. discensum, helde, burh- 
steal. a@1200 Moral Ode 343 Hi muwen libtliche gon, mid 
Gere nuder hulde..in-to ane bare felde. c1250 Hymn to 
God 22 in Trin. Coll. Hom. App. 258 In heldes and in hulle. 
13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 3442 Pe narwe pape bi-tven the held. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. vu. 22 Neepis loueth heldis. 1513 
Douctas 4@neis vu. Prol. 48 Montayne toppis sleikit wyth 
snaw our heildis. F 

b. On held: in a bent or stooping posture. 

¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 154 So I hobylle alle on 
held That unethes may I walk for eld. J 

2. fig. Inclination; declension, decline. 

13.. Z. E, Allit. P. B. 1520 As vchon hade hym in helde 
he tied of be cuppe. 1599 NasHE Lenten Stuffe Ep. Ded. 
(1871) 14 His purse is on the heild. 

3. Maut. =HEEL sb,2 


HIELD, 


1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Heald, the heel over of a 
grounded ship, 

Hield, obs. pa. t. of Hoxp v. 

Hielding, see Hretp v.; var. Hinpine. 

Hielmite (hyelmoit). J. [Named 1860 
(77jelmit), after the Swedish chemist P. J. Hjelm 
(1746-1813).] A black stanno-tantalate of iron 
and other bases, found as a massive mineral. 

1861 Amer. Frnl. Sc. Ser. ut. XX XI. 362 Hjelmite..a new 
tantalate found at Kararfshol, in Sweden, 1868 Dana J/7x. 
(ed. 5) 519 Hielmite. 

Hiely, var. Hutty a. Sc., Obs., haughty. 

Hiemal (hoi‘mil), az. Now rave. Also hy-. 
{ad. L. Aiemalis, f. htem-s winter. Cf. F. héémal.] 
Of or belonging to winter; winter-. . 

Hiemadi line (quot. 1635), the tropic of Capricorn, at which 
the sun arrives at the winter solstice. 

¢1560 A. Scorr Poems (S.T.S.) xiv. 18 Or sound of lark 
aboif pe revenous fowlis, And somersday the nichtis_hie- 
maill. 1594 BLuNpEviIL /xerc. m1. 1. xi. (ed. 7) 296 Some 
{Signs are called] Hyemall or Brumall, as Capricornus, 
Aquarius, and Pisces, 1635 Heywoop Hierarch. 1, 126 
Betwixt th’ Antarticke and the Hyemal lines. | 1694 WeEst- 
macotr Script. Herb. 2 Awaking and germinating from 
their Hyemal repose. 1888 Scot. Leader 16 May 4 The first 
minister..delighted in the hyemal sport. 

Hiemate (hai‘tmat), v. rave. Also hy-. [f. 
L. hzemat-, ppl. stem of hzemare to winter, f. hzem-s 
winter.] ztr. To winter, hibernate. 

1623 Cockeram, Hyemate, to winter at a place. @1770 
C. Smart Hop Gard. (R. Supp.), Whistling Eurus comes, 
With all his world of insects, in thy lands To hyemate. 1799 
B. S. Barton (cited in Cent. Dict.). , 

+ Hiemastical, a. Obs. rare—1. [irreg. f. L. 
hiem-s + -ATIO +-AL.] = HIEMAL. 

1631 Celestina x1v. 159 O yee hyematicall and winterly 
months ! i 

+ Hiema‘tion. Ods. vare, Also hy-. [ad. L. 
hiemation-em, n, of action f. kéemare to HIEMATE. ] 
The spending of the winter, wintering. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hyemation, a wintering. 1664 
Evetyn Sylva xx. (1776) 413 Setting it in cases in our Con- 
servatories of Hyemation. 1692 — Let. to Pepys Aug. in 
P.’s Diary (1889) IX. 365, I hope, however, to get home .. 
about the end of October to my hyemation in Dover-street. 

|| Hiems (hoiemz). Ods. Also5 yemps,6hiemps. 
[L.=winter.] Winter; esp. in poet. personification. 

c 1450 LypG. Secrvees 1456 Yemps endith the ende of Feb- 
ruarye. 1568 T, Howett A7d. A mitie (1879) 24 Now Hiemps 
heapes the dyke with snow and shewes her frostie face. 1605 
Tryall Chev. u. ii. in Bullen O. PZ. 111. 293 Where frosty 
Hyems with an ycie Mace Strikes dead all living things. 

Hiena, obs. form of Hyanna, 

Hiend, Hienes(se, obs. ff. Hinp, Hicuness. 

Hier, obs. form of Hire sé. and v. 

Hieracite (hoi‘érasoit). Aecl. Hist. [ad. med. 
L. Hierdcite followers of Hierax (see below).] A 
follower of Hierax, an Egyptian ascetic (¢300 A.D.), 
who denied the resurrection of the body, and taught 
that celibacy is required for Christian perfection,etc. 

1585-7 T. Rocers 39 A7z. (1607) 154 The Hieracites, who 
have a phantasy, that no children departing this life before 
they come unto years of discretion and knowledge shall be 
saved. 1745 A. Butter Lives Saints (1836) I. 70 A subtle 
heretic of the sect of the Hieracites. 

|| Hieracium (hoiéréi-fidm). Bor. [Lat., a. Gr. 
iepdov name of a plant, f. iépag hawk.] A large 
genus of Composite plants, mostly with yellow 
flowers ; called in Eng., Hawkweed. 

1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 209 June .. Flowers in 
Prime ., Geranium .. Hieracium. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 
11. iii. 36x Columbines, and Hieraciums, «@ 1806 CHARLOTTE 
Smiru /Vora's Horologe vi, See Hieracium’s various tribe. 

Hiera‘co-, combining form of Gr. iépag, -dxos, 
hawk, as in Hieracoso'phic a. [Gr. copia 
skill], pertaining to the management of hawks. 
Hieracosphinx (hoiéré'kosfinks) Zgypt. Antiq., 
a hawk-headed sphinx. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. Diss. Physick 2 Modern 
Practitioners .. understand as little of them, as they do of 
the Geoponick, Hieracosophic, or Cynogetic Physicks. 

|| Hiera picra (hoiérA pikra). Pharmacy. 
[med.L., Gr. epd (fem. of iepds sacred), a name 
given tomany medicines in the Greek pharmacopceia 
+ mpd, fem. of mxpés bitter. The form in quot. 1400 
is from OF, gerapigre.] A purgative drug com- 
posed of aloes and canella bark, sometimes mixed 
with honey and other ingredients. Also corruptly 
hickery-pickery, hicra picra, higry-pigry, which see. 

1379-80 Durh. MS. Burs. Roll, In di. libr. de Gira pigra, 
xiid, ¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 238 lerapigre bat entrib in 
pululas, 1616 Buttoxar, Hera picra,.. often vsed in 
Phisicke to purge Choler out of the Stomacke. 1677 Woop 
Life (O.H.LS.) I. 378, 6 pills of Hiera picra, 1754 Mrs. 
Devany Life § Corr. (1861) III. 268 He takes nervous 
draughts and hiera picra. 1896 Daily News 14 Dec. 6/6 
Charged... with unlawfully conveying a packet of hiera picra, 
a powerful drug, into Holloway Gaol. 

b. fg. (with allusion to the etymology.) 

@ 1639 S. Warp Serm. (1862) 76 (D.) There is too much of 
this bitter zeal, of this Hierapicra in all our books of contro- 
versies, 

Hierarch (hoi-érark), a. and sd. Also 5 ier- 
arch, fad, med,L. Azerarcha, a. Gr. iepdpyns 
steward or president of sacred rites, high priest, 
f, iepds sacred + -apxns, -apxos, ruling, ruler.] 
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+ A. adj. Having rule in holy things, or among 
the holy ones: applied to certain orders of angels. 


Obs. (Cf. HIERARCHY 1.) 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Aiva, Of thorderis of angelis 

y. be ierarch and iiii. tron[ly]. oe 

B. sb. 1. One who has rule or authority in holy 
things; an ecclesiastical ruler or potentate; a chief 
priest; a chief prelate, an archbishop. 

1574 Life zoth Abp. Canterb. To Rdr. Dijb, The two 
Hierarches off Canterburie and Yorke. 1640 Bastwick Lord 
Bps. iii. C iij, And those Diverse, he makes to be Prelates, 
or Hierarchs. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. v. (1851) 115 Their 
great Hierarch the Pope. 1841 G. WappincTon /77st. Ref. 
III. xxxviii. 127 Nothing was farther from the thoughts of 
its hierarchs than any serious purpose of self-amendment. 
1879 Farrar St. Paz I. 105 zote, On the first summons of 
Peter and John before the Hierarchs. , 

2. Applied to an archangel; also to Christ, as 
commander of the celestial HimRaRcHy. 

1667 Mitton P. LZ, v. 468 To whom the winged Hierarch 
[Raphael] repli’d. dd. x1. 220 The Princely Hierarch, In 
thir bright stand there left his Powers, to seise Possession of 
the Garden. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. V. 233 Subject to the 
Hierarch of the Celestial Hierarchy. 

Hierarchal (haiéra-1kal), a. [f. prec. +-AL.] 
Of or belonging to a hierarch or a hierarchy. 

1641 ‘Smectymnuus’ Vind, Answ. § 13. 150 Enemies to 
the Hierarchall preeminency. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide 1. 
660 (MS,) Eve When first created. .uprising from the sound 
Of hierarchal harmony! 1824 SourHey Bé. of Ch. (1841) 
171 An hierarchal government, like that of the Lamas, or 
the Dairis of Japan. 

Hierarchice (hoiérakik), a. [ad. Gr. fepap- 
xexos, f. tepdpyns HIERARCH: see -Ic. Cf. F. hiér- 
archique.| Of or belonging to a hierarchy. 

1681 Ess, Peace & Truth Ch. 30 To enforce Humane 
Rites and Ceremonies, and stablish Hierarchick Policy in 
the Church. 1796 Morsz Amer. Geog. I1. 64 An empire, 
of which Upsala was for many centuries the political and 
hierarchic seat. 1853 Tazt’s Mag. XX. 388 All the hier- 
archic and aristocratic traditions and prejudices of Europe. 
1879 Farrar St, Paul I. 106 The hierarchic clique, which 
-. governed the body which still called itself the Sanhedrin, 

Hiera‘rchical, a. [f. as prec. +-Au.] 

+1. Belonging to the angelic hierarchy. Ods. 

1471 RipLey Comp. Alch. Pref. in Ashm. (1652) 121 Of 
Hierarchycall Jubylestes the gratulant gloryfycation. 

2. Belonging to a priestly hierarchy, or body of 
ecclesiastical rulers. 

1s6t T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. vii. (1634) 548 In the 
Councell, where principally the image of the Hierarchicall 
order ought to be seene? 1692 WASHINGTON tr. Milton's 
Def. Pop. Pref. (1851) 16 An Hierarchical Tyranny, under 
a Cloak of Religion. 1735-8 Botincprokr Ox Parties 14 
The Excesses of Hierarchical and Monarchical Power .. 
intirely occasion’d the Miseries, which follow’d. 1871 R. H. 
Hutton Zss. I. 393 The principle of Church development 
was exchanged for a principle of hierarchical encroachment. 

3. Belonging or according to a regular gradation 
of orders, classes, or ranks: see HIERARCHY 4. 

1832 tr. S7%smondi's Ital. cet iii, 56 The nobles were 
not united by the hierarchical connection of the feudal 
system. 1864 H. Spencer /l/ustr. Univ. Progr. 180 The 
mutual influence of the sciences has been quite independent 
of any supposed hierarchical order. 1897 Cart. F. N. Maupr 
Volunt. v. Compuls. Service 31 Kalkreuth. .stood by..refus- 
ing to move, because he had received no orders from his 
hierarchical chief. 

Hiera‘rchically, adv. [f.prec.+-1y?.]_ In 
the manner of a hierarchy; from a hierarchical 


point of view; in a graduated order. ; 

1624 GATAKER Tyansubst. 97 Religiously and hierarchically 
(that is, as becommeth an Hierarch or a Bishop). | 183x 
Souruey in Q. Rev. XLV. 441 To specialize particular 
banks, and to connect them hierarchically one with the 
other. 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. II. 1874 
Hierarchically the country [Portugal] is divided into four 
provinces. 

Hi‘erarchism. [f. Htmrarce (or Hirrarcuy) 
+ -18M.] Hierarchical practice and principles ; 
hierarchical system. 

1846 WorCESTER cites KELLy. 1852 Bunsen Hippolytus 
I. 1. ii. (1854) II. 14x She establishes Catholic hierarchism 
without its hierarchical independence in reference to the 
State, 1855 Mitman Lat, Chr. xiv. viii. VI. 565 The more 
dominant hierarchism of the West is manifest in the oppug- 
nancy between Greek and Latin Church architecture. 

Hierarchist (hoi'éraikist). [f. as prec. + 
-1st.] An adherent or supporter of a hierarchy. 

1640 Br, Hart Efisc. 1. xi. 42 The Achillzean argument of 
the Hierarchists. 1644 Jessop Anged of Eph. 43 That argu- 
ment which is used by our Hierarchists for the maintainance 
of their Episcopall Monarchie. 1882-3 Scuarr Lacyci. 
Relig. Knowl. 1. 535 His little church at Norwich was 
persecuted by puritans as well as by hierarchists. 

Hi-erarchize, v. once-wd. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] ¢rans. To arrange in a hierarchy or grada- 
tion of orders. 

1884 Pall Mail G. 1 Mar. 4/t The millions of population 
that it contains seem to a Frenchman new to England so 
strangely hierarchised that he is at first bewildered. 1897 
Daily News 23 Dec. 5/6 A rustic people that was never 
hierarchised. as ‘ 5 

Hierarchy (hoiérarki). Forms: a, 4-6 ier- 
archie, -y(e, gerarchie, -y(e, 5 iherarchye, 5-6 
jerarchy(e, (6 Sc.cherarchy, ierarche), 8. 6-7 
hierarchie, 7- hierarchy. [ME., a. OF. zer-, 
Jerarchie (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), gerarchie (15th 
c. in Littré) = It. gerarchia, ad. late L. zerarchia 


for hierarchia, a. Gr. tepapxia the power or rule of 





HIERATIC, 


a fepdpyns (Hiprarcu), episcopate. The initial 
Gr, t-, treated consonantally in late L., gave 7, g, 
in the Romanic langs., andso in ME. The later 8 
forms, like mod.F. Azérarchie, are directly ad. L. 
hierarchia.] 

1. Each of the three divisions of angels, every one 
comprising three orders, in the system of Dionysius 
the Areopagite: sce note s.v. CHERUB. Also, the 
collective body of angels, the angelic host. 

a. ¢1380 Wyctir Serv, Sel. Wks. II. 338 Per ben pree 
ierarchies. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. i. vil. (1495) 33 
The hyghest lerarchye of angels conteynyth thre ordres 
Seraphin, Cherubyn and Trones, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
24 b/x Saint denys in the booke of gerarchye of holy angellis 
in the vii chapytre saith. /dzd. 253 0/3 Me semed yt all the 
Jerarchyes lyft her up. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems xlviii. 57 
The blisfull sonne of cherarchy. 1528 LynpEsay Dreme 
524 Thir ordouris nyne thay ar full plesandlye Deuydit in 
to Ierarcheis three. 

B. 1531 Exyor Gov. 1. i, Ministres, whom .. he hath con- 
stituted to be in diuers degrees called hierarches. 1574 
Newton Health Mag. Epist. 10 The Lord..conduct you to 
the ioyes of his glorious hierarchie. 1591 GREENE MJaiden’s 
Dy. \ii, Vil place his ghost among the hierarchies, @ 1631 
Donne Poems (1650) 255. 1667 Mitton P. L. vil. 192 
So sang the Hierarchies. @1711 Ken Hyminarium Poet. 
Wks. 1721 II. 3 Thy Boundless Glories in Eternal Light, 
Angelick Hierarchies to Hymn excite, 1860 Pusry Min. 
Proph. 515 A subordinate order in the heavenly Hierarchy. 

b. ¢ransf. of other beings: see quots. 

1398 TrevisA Barth. De P. R. 1. vii. (1495) 33 Saynt 
Denys spekyth of thre Iherarchyes, the fyrste is aboue heuen 
and stondeth in thre persones [i.e. the Trinity], the second 
in heuen and stondeth in holy angels. The thyrde vnder 
heuen and stondyth in prelates, 1450-1530 J/yrr. our 
Ladye 274 Trina celi, the thre ierarchyes of heuen, the 
sonne, the starres, the mone. 1652 Be. Hari J/nvis, World 
iu. iii, [Lucifer] .. ceaseth not still to oppose his hierarchy 
to the celestial. 1820 Keats Ode to Psyche 25 Loveliest 
vision far Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy ! J 

2. Rule or dominion in holy things; priestly rule 
or government ; a system of ecclesiastical rule. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & M, (1684) III. 469 He speaketh of the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy or Regiment. 1581 J. Bett Had- 
don's Answ. Osor, 216 The principall stayes and proude 
pillers of this Ierarchy. 1654 WuHITLock Zootomia 509 To 
reforme Hierarchy by Anarchy, a Remedy worse then’ the 
Disease. 1674 Hickman Ouinguart. Hist. (ed. 2) 62 Vehe- 
ment maintainers of Hierarchy and Ceremonies. 1841 Gat- 
LeNGA /taly, Past & Pr, (1848) I. 116 An unlimited centrali- 
sation of ecclesiastical hierarchy. 1851 Hr. Martingau 
Hist. Peace \W. x. (1877) III. 75 A scheme of a hierarchy 
which might easily become a despotism. 

+b. ger. Rule, dominion. Oés. 


1390 Gower Cov. III. 145 All the londe aboute, Which 
stant under his [the king’s] gerarchie, 

3. concr. The collective body of ecclesiastical 
rulers; an organized body of priests or clergy in 
successive orders or grades. : 

1619 Brent tr. Savpz's Counc. Trent (1676) 553 Others 
placed this Hierarchy in Orders only, alledgmg Dionysius, 
who, in naming the Hierarchs, maketh mention of none but 
of Deacons, Priests, and Bishops. 1660 R. Coke Power 
§ S27. 148 The Pope and all the English Hierarchy con- 
spire with Stephen against Maud. 1738 Westey Psalms 
Lxxx. xiii, They once rever’d the Hierarchy, And bless’d 
the Mitre’s sacred Power. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II, 102 When the hierarchy is afraid 
of science, and education. .there is nothing left but to quit. 


4. A body of persons or things ranked in grades, 
orders, or classes, one above another; sec. in 
Natural Science and Logic, a system or series of 
terms of successive rank (as classes, orders, genera, 


species, etc.), used in classification, 

1643 Mitton Divorce viii. (1851) 41 There is a certain scale 
of duties, there is a certain Hierarchy of upper and lower 
commands, 1781 Gipson Dec/. § F. II. 36 Those who, in 
the Imperial hierarchy, were distinguished by the title of 
Respectable, formed an intermediate class between the illus- 
trious preefects and the honourable magistrates of the pro- 
vinces. 1864 Burton Scot Aér, I. ii. 96 All the world 
knows how difficult it is .. to transfer any person from one 
social hierarchy into his exact place in another. 1864 BowEn 
Logic iv. 69 We have in each case a hierarchy of Concepts. 
1875 ManninG Mission H. Ghost xiii. 375 There is a Hier- 
archy of Being, and God is the Lord of all; and this Hier- 
archy of Being is also a Hierarchy of Intelligence, 

Hieratic (hoiére'tik), a. [ad. L. Azeratic-us, 
a. Gr. lepariés priestly, sacerdotal, devoted to 
sacred purposes, f. *fepaz-os vbl. adj. from fepdopar 
to be a priest.] é 

1. Pertaining to or used by the priestly class; 
used in connexion with sacred subjects. sec. a, 
Applied to a style of ancient Egyptian writing 
(called fepatixad by Clement of Alexandria, ¢ A.D. 
200), which consisted of abridged forms of hiero- 
glyphics. 

1669 GALE Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. xi. 64 Hieratic [letters], used 
by those who write of Sacreds. 1771 W. Jones Zool, Eth. 
69 The next in order was the hieratic, or the writing used 
by the religious scribes and priests. 1850 Leitcx tr. C. O. 
Millers Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 216 The hieratic character ., 
seems to have arisen in the transference of hieroglyphics, 
particularly the phonetic portion of them, to papyrus, by 
the abbreviation and simplification of signs. 1850 GLAD- 
stone Homer II. ii, 165 Some other country having, like 
Egypt, an hieratic and also a demotic tongue, 1862 Raw- 
LinsON Anc. Mon. I, iv. 8r This mode of writing.. has been 
called without much reason ‘the hieratic’, 1883 Sayce 
fresh Light fr. Anc. Mon, 86 It was from the hieratic 
forms of the Egyptian letters that the Phoenician letters 


HIERATICA. 


were derived. 1886 Lowett, Orat. Harvard 8 Nov. Wks. 
VI. 147 The teaching. .of Hebrew, as the hieratic language. 
b. Hieratic paper: = HIeRATICA. 
1656 [see Hreraticar]. 1855 Househ. Words XII. 67 
The old hieratic paper soon lost its prestige. 

ce. Applied to a style of art (esp. Egyptian or 
Greek), in which earlier types or methods, fixed 
by religious tradition, are conventionally adhered 
to. Also fig. 

184r W. Spra.pine J/taly & Jt. Is2. 1. 176 Art in all its 
stages, from the rudest of the archaic or hieratic paintings 
to the finest design and finish of the Macedonian times. 
1846 C. Maittanp Ch. Catacombs 240 The intaglios of 
Kamai, almost the best hieratic work in existence. 1877 
A. B. Epwarps Up Nile xxii. 710 Sculptured in what is 
called the hieratic attitude; that is, with the left arm down 
and pressed close to the body. 

d. Appropriate to sacred persons or duties. 

1866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 14 It speaks .. with hieratic 
grandeur. 1885 Pater Marius I. 32 A sort of hieratic 
beauty and orderliness in the conduct of life. 1893 Nation 
g Feb, ror/3 They have a sort of hieratic calm and peace. 

2. gen. Priestly, sacerdotal. 

1859 S. Sarre Hist, Egyft xvi. § 6 II. 199 Learned in the 
ten books, called hieratic, relating to the laws, the gods, the 
management of the temples, and the revenue. 187x MortEy 
Crit. Misc. 343 note, The essentially hieratic monarchies. 
1885 W. H. Payne tr. Compayré's Hist. Pedagogy 15 It 
{education in the East] was administered by the hieratic 
class. 1893 in Barrows Parl. Relig. 1. 663 The Law and 
the Prophets..constituted..the hieratic Hebrew books, 

|| Hieratica (hoiéretika). [L. Azeratica (se. 
charta or papyrus), fem. of hieraticus (see prec.).] 
Papyrus of the finest quality, in ancient Egypt ap- 
propriated to sacred writings. 

Now, a trade name of a special quality of paper. 

1832 GEL Powpeiana II, 184 There was the Aieratica.. 
and common waste paper, 
Hiera‘tical, 2. 

HIERATIC. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Hieratical, sacred, holy, destined 
to things sacred. As Hieratick Paper, fine Paper, Dedi- 
cated onely to Religious Books. 1685 H. More /é/ustr. 324 
The Hieratical power, riding this beast. 1859 W. H.Grecory 
Egypt 1. 206 Several hieratical papyri which we possess are 
dated from the Rameseum. 1884 Harfer's Mag. May 
836/r Animals. .painted.. with a hieratical rigidity. 

Hiera‘tico-, combining form of Gr. feparixd-s 
HIERATIO, as in Hiera'ticopoli‘tical @., combining 
priestly and political characters. 

1685 H. More /é/ustr. 325 The secular or Civil part of the 
Hieraticopolitical Head of the. Beast, 

Hierce, hierche, obs. ff. HEARSE sd., Hersr. 
Hierd(e, obs. f. Herp sd.! and %. Hierer, 
Hierling, obs. ff. Hirer, HrRevina. 

Hiero-, before a vowel hier-, combining form 
of Gr. fepés sacred, holy.. See the following words, 

Hierocracy (hoiérgkrasi). [See -cracy.] 

1. The rule of priests or religious dignitaries ; 
government by priests or ecclesiastics: = H12r- 
ARCHY 2. 

1794 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. XV. 184 Under the 
hierocracy of Palestine, and in the feudal ages of Europe. 
80x T, Jerrerson Wit, (1830) III. 469 Vermont will 
emerge next, because least .. under the yoke of hierocracy, 
1852 GLADSTONE Glean. IV. viii. 146, 1892 A. B, Bruce 
Apologetics u. viii. 280 The age of the hierocracy, when 
priests and scribes bore rule, not only failed to produce new 
prophets, but became incapable of appreciating the old ones. 

2. concr. A body of ruling priests or ecclesias- 
tics: = HImRARCHY 3. 

1828 Soutuey in Q. Rev. XX XVIII. 579 It is this hier- 
archy, or hierocracy, who .. are to become the efficient and 
ruling instruments for tranquilizing Ireland. 

Hierocratic (hoiérokreetik), a. [f. as prec.: 
see -I0.] Of or pertaining to a hierocracy. 

185: Mrs. Browninc Casa Guidi Wind. 1.994 By hiero- 
cratic empire, more or less Irresponsible to men, 1880 
Conver Hand-bk. to Bible 1. vi. 126 The rule and govern- 
ment of the Hebrew people. .were. .hierocratic, 

Hierocra‘tical, a. [f. as prec. + -Au.] =prec. 

1799 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 420 [Their] constitution was 
hierocratical. ot se : 

Hierodule (hoiérodizl). Gr. Antig., etc. [ad. 
late L. hierodil-us, a. Gr. iepddovA0s (masc. and 
fem.), f, iepdv (neut. of fepds used subst.) temple + 
dodAos slave. The L., pl. Azerodilz, and a fem. pl. 
hierodilx, occur in Eng. writers.] 

A slave (of either sex) dwelling in a temple, and 
dedicated to the service of a god. 

‘Esp. applied to the public courtesans or votaries of 
Aphrodite at Corinth,’ Liddell & Scott. aoe 

1835 THirtwatt Greece I. v. 138 Sent to Delphi with a 
company of other Aievodudes. 1850 Lerrcutr. C. O. Miller's 
Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 422 An ivory Aphrodite is celebrated by 
her hierodule in myrtle bowers. 1893 Nasion (N. Y.) 
27 Apr.316/2 The Amazons—that is, the warrior priestesses, 
or hierodules, of the Cappadocian Hittites. — 

So Hierodu'lic a., belonging to a hierodule. 

1885 Brack tr. Wellhausen’s Proleg. Hist. Israel IV. i. 

123 Captives were employed to do hierodulic services. 

Hierogamy (hoiéry'gimi). [f. Hmmro- + Gr. 
~yayua marriage.] A sacred marriage. 

1882 Mary Lockwoon tr. Lenormant's Begin. Hist. App. 

1. iii. 550 The hierogamy of Zeus and Europa was annually 

celebrated at Gortyna in Crete. " ; 

Hieroglyph (hoi-éroglif), sb. Also 6 giero- 

glife. [Back-formation from H1ERociypaic; cf, 

Vou. V. 


[£ as Hreratio + -AL.] = 


| F. Azévoglyphe (1576 in Hatz.-Darm.). 
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‘ The Gr. 
iepoyAvpos meant ‘a carver of hieroglyphics’: cf. 
sense 3. With the gz- form, cf. F. gzerogliphique 
(Cotgr.) and It., and see HrzRARcHY. ] 

1. A hieroglyphic character; a figure of some 
object, as a tree, animal, etc., standing for a word 
(or, afterwards, in some cases, a syllable or sound), 
and forming an element of a species of writing 
found on ancient Egyptian monuments and records; 
thence extended to such figures similarly used in 
the writing of other races. Also, a writing con- 
sisting of characters of this kind. 

1598 Frorio, Geroglifico, a gieroglife, mysticall or enig- 
maticall letters or cyfers vsed among the Egyptians. 1774 
J. Bryanr Mythol. I. 375 The swan .. was certainly the 
hieroglyph of the country. 1831 Fraser's Mag. I11.12 These 
Hieroglyphs are a true Sacred Writing. 1859 Gutiick & 
Timss Paint. 35 The hieroglyphs were generally coloured 
on the great monuments. 1876 Bircu Hgyft 9 The hiero- 
glyphs in the name of Ptolemy were fuller forms of the 
demotic signs used in the same name. 

b. attrzb. Inscribed with hieroglyphs. 

1853 J. Cummine Scripture Read. Gen. xli. 358 From 
hieroglyph monuments of Egypt. 

2. transf. and fig. A figure, device, or sign having 
some hidden meaning; a secret or enigmatical 
symbol; an emblem. . 

1646 Buck Rich, /7/, 115 (R.) A quaint device sent unto 
her in a rich jewel, fashioned much after the manner of the 


| trivial hieroglyphs, used in France, called Rebus de Picardy. 


1798 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. VI. 552 Secret symbols 
and hieroglyphs, which described the concealed doctrines. 
1871 SwiNBURNE Songs bef. Sunrise, Pilgrims 27 For on 
your brows is written a mortal sentence, An hieroglyph of 
sorrow, a fiery sign. 1876 G. F. CuamBers Astron, 890 One 
of the signs or hieroglyphs in the centre of the Table. 

b. Aumorously. A piece of writing difficult to 
decipher. 

1875 L. Morris Frederic vi. in Songs Two W, Ser. 111. 
(1878) 419 His writing Was so clear, and skilful, and fine, 
‘That I set him the task to decipher The hieroglyphs which 
are mine. 

3. One who makes hieroglyphic inscriptions, vave. 

1863 J. G. Murrny Comm. Gen. xli. 8 The hieroglyphs, 
who belonged to the priestly caste, and whose primary 
business was to make hieroglyphic and other inscriptions. 


Hi-eroglyph, v. [f.as prec.] ¢rans. To re- 
present by a hieroglyph ; to write in hieroglyphs. 

1622 Massetr. Aleman’s Guzman d Alf. 1.138 And there- 
fore the Egyptians, when they would Hierogliffe a King, and 
by some mysticall Cyphers expresse his vigilancie, they did 
put a Scepter in his hand, with an eye on the top of it. 1867 
De Morcan in Athenzum 20 July 71/1 The bricks are 
indeed alive, and the evidence is hieroglyphed upon them: 
but how are we to read it? 

Hi-eroglyphed (-glift), 2. [f. Hrmrociypx 
sb.orv.] a. Written in hieroglyphs, b. Inscribed 
with hieroglyphs. 

1877 A. B. Epwarps Up Nile iv. 84 The first hieroglyphed 
sarcophagus we had yet seen. 1881 Academy No. 457. 104 
note, These hieroglyphed names are phonetically spelled. 

Hiero'glypher. rare. ([?f. Gr. fepoyAdpos 
carver of hieroglyphics + -ER.] One who writes 
in hieroglyphs, 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 573 note, Christopher was 
first so painted of some Egyptian or Hieroglypher. 

Hieroglyphic (hoiéro,gli-fik), z. and sb. Also 
6-7 hy-, -gli-, -f-, -i(c)que, -ik(e, -ick; 7 gie-. 
[ad. F. higroglyphique (1529 in Hatz.-Darm.) or 
late L. hieroglyphicus, a. Gr. iepoyAugutds, f. tepds 
sacred + yAupqy carving (cf. yAugixds). The adj. 
was used subst. by Plutarch, 7a iepoyAugind (sc. 
ypaupara) letters, writing, whence Azervoglyphics.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of the nature of an Egyptian or similar hiero- 
glyph (sense 1); written in or consisting of hiero- 
glyphics. 

1585 I, WasuHINGTON tr. Wicholay’s Voy. 1. xvi. 50 A fair 
obelisquie..50 cubits high beset with letters Hieroglificque. 
1662 STILLINGFL. Ovig. Sacr. 1. ii. § 11 Translated into 
Hieroglyphick Characters. 1726 DE For Hist. Devil u. 
vi. (1840) 248 In the old writings of the Egyptians, I mean 
their hieroglyphic writing. 1857 Max Mutter Chis (1880) 
I. x. 261 The Chinese .. was in its origin a hieroglyphic 
system. 1879 Luspock Addr. Pol. § LEduc. x, 186 The 
Rosetta stone. .containing an inscription in three characters, 
hieroglyphic, enchorial, and Greek. ; 

2. transf. and fig. Of the nature of a hieroglyph 
(sense 2); having a hidden meaning ; symbolical, 
emblematic. 

1647 CowLey Mistr., Soul iii, So that all fair Species be 
Hieroglyphick marks of Thee. 1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), 
Hieroglyphick Marks (in Palmestry), those winding Lines 
and Wrinkles in the Hand, by which the Professours of 
that vain Science pretend to foretell strange Things. 1878 
C. Stanrorp Symb. Christ vii. 175 It locked in hieroglyphic 
language the truth, Ns : 

3. Containing or inscribed with hieroglyphs. 

1663 Cow.ry Verses Sev. Occas., Complaint i, A wondrous 
Hieroglyphick Robe she wore. 1675 Coes (¢7t/e) Nolens 
Volens..together with the Youths’ Hieroglyphick Bible. 

4. humorously. Difficult to decipher. 

Ss papers Slave States 1 A hieroglyphic scrawl. 

. 5d, 

1. ordg. in pl. =Gr. 7d tepoyAvgued, The char- 
acters or mode of writing used by the ancient 
Egyptians (or by transference, other peoples), con- 








HIEROGLYPHICAL. 


sisting of figures of objects directly or figuratively 
representing words ( pzcture-writing), or, in certain 
circumstances, syllables or letters. The sing. is 


rarely used: see HIRROGLYPH. 

1586 FerNnE Blaz. Gentrie 149 The same that the auncient 
Hieroglyphiques weare with the A®giptians. 16z1 CorTcr., 
Gierogliphique, gierogliphicall; of, or belonging to, Giero- 
gliphickes. 1613 Purcnuas Pilgrimage (1614) 811 The 
Indians of .. Mexico, shewed unto a Jesuit their Bookes .. 
which in figures and Hieroglyphickes represented things 
after their manner. 1638 Sir T. Hersert 7rvav. (ed. 2) 
338 They [Chinese] use not letters but Characters, or Hyero- 
gliphicks, of which they have above 4oo00. 1712 W. RoGErRs 
Voy. 319 The antient Mexicans ..in those pretended His- 
tories, preserv'd by fanciful Hieroglyphicks. 1758 J. KEn- 
NEDY Curios. Wilton-Ho. 47 The Statue of Isis .. There are 
a great Multitude of Hieroglyphicks quite round the Bottom. 
1845 Maurice Mor. §& Met. Philos. in Encycl. Metrop. 11. 
558/1 The invention of a system of hieroglyphics. 1851 
Layarp Pop. Acc. Discov. Nineveh x. 246 Between the 
figures is a cartouche, containing a name in hieroglyphics. 

2. A picture standing for a word or notion, esp. 
one symbolizing something which it does not 
directly figure (like many of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs); hence, a figure, device, or sign, having 
some hidden meaning; a secret or enigmatical 
symbol, an emblem; a hieroglyph. 

1596 H. CrarHam Briefe Bible 1. 1g Commending onely 
ynto them Hierogliphiks, or holy preaching signes. 1599 
H. Burtres Dyets drie Dinner E, Palme..an Hieroglyphick 
or Embleme of victory and conquest. 1634 PEAcHAM Gen?d. 
Exerc. i. i, 107 Flax was the Hieroglyphicke of Fate 
among the Aegyptians. 1638 Quartes (¢z//e) Hieroglyphikes 
of the Life of Man. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 77av. (ed. 2) 45 
A silken string circles both their bodies as the Hyerogliphic 
or bond of Wedlock. 1688 J. Ocitvy tr. Magaillan’s Hist. 
China 70 It is the nature of Hieroglyphicks not to be the 
natural figures of the things which they signifie, but only 
to represent them. 1758 Jounson /d/er No. 34 P 6 Water 
is the proper hieroglyphick of easy prattle. a@1806 Horsey 
Sernz. (1811) 134 The Levitical rites were nothing less 
than the coated itself in hieroglyphics. 1809 W. Irvine 
Knickerb. (1861) 262 He was the first to imprint New-year 
cakes with the mysterious hieroglyphics of the Cock and 
Breeches, 1891 Witson in Colleges Oxford 245 The gro- 
tesque figures or ‘hieroglyphics ’ in the Cloister Quadrangle 
[Magd. Coll.] were painted..in honour of his coming. 

b. pl. humorously. Characters or writing difficult 
to make out. Cf. HIEROGLYPH sd. 2 b. 

a1734 Nortu Lives I. 365 Petitions signed with number- 
less hands and frightful hieroglyphics, 1862 Sat, Rev. 
8 Feb. 155 Inability to decipher the hieroglyphics of Brad- 
shaw. 1874 L. STEPHEN Hours in Library (1892) I. ii. 64 
Some ladies .. cross their writing till the page becomes a 
chequer-work of unintelligible hieroglyphics. 

+ Hierogly'phic, v. Ods. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To represent by, or as by, a hierogly- 
phic ; to symbolize. 

1615 T. Avams Blacke Devill 36 Perhaps he meanes to 
hieroglyphicke unto us what wondrous engines silver tooles 
are in Rome, 1650 T, Bayv.ty Herba Parietis 15 By Cupid 
.. was hieroglyphict the love that was between her and her 
husband. 1653 E. CuisenHaLe Cath. Hist, 125 It was 
made like a Nut, and did thereby Hierogliphick its short 
continuance. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 282 As for 
Winefrid’s Life being Hieroglyphick’d on the windows of 
Holywell Church. , 

2. To interpret or express, as a hieroglyphic. 

1615 Sir E. Hosy Curry-combe iii. 112 He doth Hierogli- 
phick my name of I. R. in English, Latin, and Hebrew, 
making mee in the one Iack Roague, in the other Iscarioth 
de Rubigine, and Ishmael Rabshacheh in the third. 

Hieroglyphical (hoiroglifikal), a. [f. as 
prec. +-AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of hierogly- 
phics; like the Egyptian picture-writing. 

1605 J. Dove Confut. Atheism 50 These letters were but 
Hyeroglyphicall, like to the letters of the Egiptians, not 
Abcdarye letters, but shapes and Images of beastes. 1611 
Gierogliphicall [see HizroGtyruic B.1], 1613 Purcuas P7?- 
grimage (1614) 55 Obeliskes with hierogliphicall inscriptions, 
carried from Hieropolis .. to Rome. 1748 HartLey Odserv, 
Max t. iii. 307 Hieroglyphical Writing in all its Varieties. 
1836 Maccittivray tr. Humboldt’s Trav, xxiv. 360 The 
Aztec manuscripts or hieroglyphical pictures preserved in 
the house of the viceroys. 

b. Relating to, or dealing with, hieroglyphics. 

1811 Lams Guy Faux Misc. Wks. (1871) 372 By the most 
hieroglyphical Egyptian. 1862 Sat. Rev. 8 Feb, 165 The 
hieroglyphical readings of Champollion and his successors, 

2. Symbolical, emblematic; = HIEROGLYPHIC a. 2. 

1s8x Mutcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 188 ‘The nyne 
Muses,..painted vpon the wall.,would serue him for places 
of memorie, or for hieroglyphicall partitions, 1614 RALEIGH 
Hist. World wm. v. § 4 (R.) To this challenge the Scythian 
returned an hieroglyphical answer ; sending a bird, a mouse, 
a frog, and five arrows. 1672 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) II. 497 Gilding y® diall ..and y® Hieroglyphical 
Triangle. 1689 Lond. Gaz, No. 2501/3 (Ld. Mayor's Shew) 
The Rich Adornments of the Pageants, and Hieroglyphical 
Representations, x7xx Appison Sfect. No. 64 Pr A good 
Courtier’s Habit and Behaviour is hieroglyphical on these 
Occasions. 1840 Hoop Kilmansegg, First Step v, Cards 
like that hieroglyphical call To a geographical Fancy Ball 
On the recent [Mulready] Post Office covers. 

8. Difficult to decipher or make sense of; cf. 


HIpROGLYPHIOC @. 4. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. v, My blubbring pen 
her sable teares lets fall, In characters right Hyrogliphicall. 
1767 Miss Dewes in Mrs. Delany's Life & Corr. Ser. nu. 
(1862) I. 134 This was written in the dark, but you used to 
love hieroglyphical letters. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) 
I. xxi. 238 A particular method of handling .. which has 
its effect at the intended distance, and is altogether hiero- 

2 
t 


HIEROGLYPHICALLY. 


glyphical and unintelligible at any other. 1885 Lazu Times 
11 Apr. 421/x Notes often disjointed, sometimes hierogly- 
phical .. as jotted down at the hearing. 

Hierogly'phically, adv. 
In a hieroglyphical manner. 

1, In, by, or with hieroglyphics or picture-writing. 

1593 R. Harvey Philad. 57 They writ their Chronicle 
hieroglyphically. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 88. 1/1 Anubis 
Hieroglyphically represented with a Head like a Dog’s. 
1775 Avair Amer. /nd. 319 Promise..to send the. .snake’s 
head, in the time appointed by our sticks hieroglyphically 
painted. 1882-3 Scuarr Excycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 703 The 
native name was A’eme represented hieroglyphically with 
the ideographic character of the crocodile-tail. , 

2. Symbolically,emblematically; metaphorically. 

1624 Massincer Par?. Love v. i, That celestial fire Which 
hieroglyphically is described In this his bow, his quiver, 
and his torch. 1642 Cupwortu Sev, 1 Cor. xv. 57 in Disc. 
Lord's Supp. (1670) 210 The Death of Christ. . Hieroglyphic- 
ally instructed us that we ought to take up our Cross like- 
wise, and follow our crucified Lord and Saviour, 1831 
CartyLe Sart, Res. 11. x, Receiving as literally authentic 
what was but hieroglyphically so. 

Hierogly'phicize, v. rare—'. [f. HiEro- 
GLYPHIC + -IZE,] = H1ImROGLYPHIZE, 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. U1. Dissert, Pallas Angli- 
cana 4 Under the name of Musick. .is Hyeroglyphisiz’d the 
Protestant practical Harmony. 

Hieroglyphist (hoijérp'glifist). [f. as H1mro- 
GLYPH-ER + -IST.] A writer of hieroglyphs; one 
versed in hieroglyphs. 

a 1829 Sir H. Davy cited in Worcester (1846). @1857 
Giippon cited in Webster (1864). 1876 G. MerepitH 
Beanch, Career 11. ix. 152 Trying at condensation, as the 
hieroglyphists put an animal for a paragraph. 

Hiero‘glyphize, v. vare—'. [f. as prec. + 
-1ZE.]_ ¢rans. To write or express by hierogly- 
phics; =Ht1eRociyrHu v. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcog”, iii. (1769) 42 Mexico .. where they 
hieroglyphiz'd both their thoughts, histories, and inventions, 
to posterity, not much unlike to the Egyptians, 

+ Hiero‘glyphy, v. Ods. rare. [f. HimroGLyPH; 
perh. associated with -ry.] =prec. 

1762 Foote Orators 1. i. (1767) 24 Not enigmatically 
hieroglyphied [1799 -glyfied], but plainly. .pourtray’d, 

Hierogram (hoi‘érogram). [f. Himro- + -GRaM, 
Cf. F. Aigrogramme.] A sacred symbol ; a hiero- 
glyph (Zt. and fig.). 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Hierograms (from the Gr.), sacred 
Letters or writings. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Res, u. x, Facts 
are engraved Hierograms for which the fewest have the 
key. 1873 L. WaLLace Fair God 1. vii. 33 In square marble 
panels..were hierograms and sculptured pictures of men, 

Hierogra‘mmate, -at, [f. Gr. lepoypappa- 
revs sacred scribe, one of a lower order of the 
Egyptian priesthood, f. fepds sacred + ypappareds 
clerk, scribe.] A writer of sacred records, spec. of 
hieroglyphics. 

[1678 CupwortH Jfel?. Syst. 1. iv. § 18. 323 Then succeeds 
the Hierogrammateus or Sacred Scribe .. to whom it be- 
longeth to be thoroughly acquainted with the Hierogly- 
phicks.] 1864 Atheneum No, 1937. 785/3 The learned 
hierogrammates of the colleges of Thebes and Memphis. 
1876 J. Evtis Caesar in Egypt 66 Well-versed In mystic 
reverie of Egyptus’ land, And Hierogrammat of linguistic 
skill. 

Hierogrammastic, a. [f. Hrzrocram on 
Gr, analogies: cf. grammatic.] Of the nature of a 
hierogram, relating to or consisting of hierograms, 
So Hierogrammartical a. ; Hierogra‘mmatist 
= HIEROGRAMMATE, 

a 164x Br, MountaGu Acts § Mon. 167 Symbolicall Philo- 
sophie, by figures and resemblances declaring their meaning, 
which is styled Hieroglyphicall, or Hierogrammaticall, and 
by Clemens, Mysticall Theologie, 1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 
ut. 66 Melampos, the Hierogrammatist. 1740 WARBURTON 
Div. Legat.w.iv, Wks. 1811 1V,143 The hierogrammatic, or 
sacerdotal .. he [Porphyry] comprized .. under the generic 
term of epistolic, /d¢d¢.157 Another alphabetic character for 
their sacred use .. called hierpgrammatical. x80r J. HAGER 
Babyl. Inscript. 37, The Chaldeans. .had a hierogrammatic 
or hieroglyphic writing. 183r M. Russexe /ist, Egypt v. 
(1853) 155 The Hierogrammatist or Sacred Scribe, 

Hierograph (hoirérograf). [f. Gr. iepds sacred 
+ ~ypapos written (see -GRAPH). Cf, eccl. Gr, (rd) 
lepd-ypaga representations of holy things.] A sacred 
inscription or symbol ; a hieroglyph. 

1835 Blackw, Mag. XXXVII. 860 We have deciphered 
their hierographs. 1854 J. D. Burns Vis. Proph. 116 He 
saw, in radiant signatures inscribed One hierograph, 

So Hiero'grapher [eccl. Gr. fepoypdgos], a sacred 
scribe 5 Hierogra‘phic [late L. hierosraphicus, 
Gr. leporypagrxds]}, Hierogra‘phical adjs., of the 
nature of, or relating to, sacred writing or symbols; 
in quot. 1658 =hieratic. 

1605 J. Dove Confut. Atheism 19 His name is engrauen 
there in in hierographicall letters, 1658 OwEn Consid. 
Walton's Biblia Polyglotta 262 Clemens tells us of three 
sorts of Characters among the “Egyptians; one for things 
of common use, another, Hierographick, used by the Priests 
in their sacred Writings, and the other Hieroglyphick, 
1730-6 Battey (folio), Hierographer, a Writer of Divine 

Things. 1784 AstLe Orig. §& Progr, Writ, iii. (T.), Partly 
written in symbolic, and partly in these hierographic cha- 
racters. /dzd., These [characters] were properly what the 
ancients call hierographical. 
[ad. eccl. Gr, 


[f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 


Hierography (hoiérp-grifi). 
iepoypapia description of holy things, the Scrip- 
tures, f, iepds sacred + -ypadia writing, -GRAPHY.] 
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1. A description of sacred things ; a description 
of religions. ee! 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hierographie, a description or 
pourtrayting of divine things. x74 J. E. Carpenter tr. 
Tiele's Hist, Relig. 1 The history of religion is not content 
with describing special religions (hierography). 

+2. Sacred writing ; writing by hierograms, Ods. 

1731 Hist. Litteraria 11. 551 They .. lost the knowledge 
of their Hierography, or emblematical way of writing. 

Hiero‘latry. [See Himro- and -Larry.] Wor- 
ship of holy beings or saints: hagiolatry. 

¢ 1814 Coteripce in Re. (1836) III. 71 To have traced the 
progress of the Christolatry .. with the same historical dis- 
tinctness .. that the Protestants have that of hierolatry 
against the Romanists. 186x M/acm. Mag.V.127 Mariolatry, 
hierolatry.. amongst educated French Roman Catholics, of 
the male sex at least, may now be said to be nowhere. 

Hierology (hoiérp'lidzi). [f. Hero + -Loey. 
Cf. late Gr. iepoAoyia sacred or mystical language, 
benediction. In mod.L. Azerologia, F. hiérologze.] 

+1. ‘A discourse on sacred things’ (Webster 
1828). Obs, 

+2. Hieroglyphic lore; the study of Egyptian 
records. Ods. 

a1848 M. Russeit Hist. Egypt xi. (1853) 452 The later 
discoveries in hierology. 1859 W. H. Grecory Agyft I. 36 
It is the pride of modern hierology .. to have brought to 
light some annals of a monarch [Sesortesen] whose exist- 
ence and name were omitted by all historians. 

8. Sacred literature or lore; the literature em- 
bodying the religious beliefs of a country or people; 
e.g. of the Egyptians, Greeks, Jews, etc. 

18534 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, Quot. §& Orig. Wks. 
(Bohn) III, 2x4 The new researches. .have opened to us the 
deep debt of the churches of Rome and England to the 
Egyptian hierology. 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter (1863) 352 Not 
to throw away the cosmogony and the hierology of Greece. 
1879 19th Cent, Sept. 486 The conjectured relation between 
the Nuk-pu-nuk of Egyptian hierology and the ‘I am that 
I am’ of the Hebrew legislator, 

4. The history of religions as a branch of study. 

1883 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 204 Zoroastrianism .. is of the 
highest value to hierology. 

5. = Hacionoey. ‘ 

1890 E. Venasies in Rep. Linc. Archit. Soc. 265 St. 
Edmund King and Martyr .. the St. Sebastian of English 
hierology. , : 

So Hierolo‘gic, Hierolo'gical adjs., belonging 
to hierology; Hiero‘logist, one versed in hiero- 
logy. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 204 Our living hierologists .. 
have laboured conjecturally to fill up the vague outline of 
Herodotus. «1848 M. Russet Hist. EZeyft xiii. (1853) 504 
Samuel Birch .. one of the ablest of modern hierologists. 
1864 WensteEr, Hierologic, Hierological. 

+ Hieromachy (hoiérp:maki). Ods. rare. [f. 
Gr, fepd-s sacred (H1mRo-) + -paxia fighting.} A 
conflict of ecclesiastics. 

15374 Life zoth Abp. Canterb. To Rdr. D ij b, The ambi- 
tious and tragicall Hieromachie betwene the two Hierarches 
off Canterburye and Yorke for the papacie in England. 

Hiveromancy, [ad. mod.L. hécromantia (a. 
mod.Gr. fepopayteia), f. Gr, fepo- HieRO- + payteia 
divination ; see -MANCY.] 

1. Divination from the observation of objects 
offered in religious sacrifices, or from sacred things. 

{1753 CuamBers Cycl. Sufp., Hieromantia.] 1775 Asn, 
Hieromancy. 

2. Jugglery with sacred things. sozce-use. 

181r W. TayLor in Monthly Rev. LXIV. 168 He has 
known how to attach to his mystic hieromancy, both the 
unthinking and the designing erudition of the clerical order, 

Hieroma‘rtyr. Gr. Ch. [f. Himro- + Mar- 
tyr. Cf, Gr, fepopdprus.] In the Greek Calendar, 
a martyr who was in holy orders. 

1864 Wenster, 7; ieromartyr, a martyr who is also a priest. 

|| Hieromnemon (hoicrymnz‘mgn). [Gr. fepo- 
pynpov adj. (‘mindful of sacred things’) and sb., f. 
iepds sacred + yvnpwy mindful.] A sacred recorder. 

1. Gr. Antig. The title of one of the two deputies 
sent by each constituent tribe to the Amphictyonic 
council, whose office was more particularly con- 
cerned with religious matters. 

; 7783 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. 1822 T, Mitcuett Avistoph. 
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2. (See quot.) 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycl., Hieromnemon, an officer in the 
antient Greek church; whose principal function was, to 
stand behind the patriarch at the sacraments, ceremonies, 
etc. and shew him the prayers, psalms, etc. he was to 
rehearse. 


Hieromonach (hoiéromg‘nik). Gr. Ch. [ad. 
Gr. tepoudvayos holymonk (sce H1ERo- and Monk).] 
A monk who is also a priest; a ‘regular’ as op- 
posed to a ‘ secular’ cleric. 

[1782 Burke Penal Laws agst. Irish Cath. Wks. VI. 285 
‘Those who wish to address them [clergy of the Greek Ch.] 
with civility always call them Aieromonachi.) 1882-3 
Scuarr Encycl, Relig. Knowl. 111. 2082 One hieromonach 
(monk-priest), two secular priests. 

Hieronymian (hoiéroni‘miin), a. and sd. [f. 
fTieronymus Jerome, a celebrated father of the 
Church in the 5th c.: see -IAN.] a. adj. Of or 
belonging to St. Jerome, the author of the Latin 
Vulgate translation of the Bible. b, sd, = 
FLIERONYMITE 5, 


HIERURGY. 


1656 Brount Glossogr., Hieronimians, a Religious Order, 
that had their beginning of St. Hierome .. There were also 
certain Hermites called Hieronimians of the foundation of 
one Charles Granel of Florence. 1884 Athen#um 19 Apr. 
s02/2 To determine .. the basis of its readings, whether the 
old Latin or the Hieronymian Vulgate. 

Hierony‘mic, a. [f.as prec. +-10.] =prec. a. 

1889 Hort in Academy 19 Jan. 42/1 Ceolfrid's Bible was 
to be Vulgate, Hieronymic in text, Augustinian in canon. 

Hieronymite (hoiérp‘nimait), sd, and a, Eccl. 
Hist, [f.as prec.+-1TE,] a. 5b. A hermit of any 
of the various orders of St. Jerome. b, adj. Be- 
longing to any of these orders. . 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycl., Hieronymites, or Hermits of S. 
Jerom. 1843 Prescotr Mexico u. i. (1864) 7o This extra- 
ordinary commission of three Hieronymite friars and an 
eminent jurist, /id. 74 He previously solicited authority 
for this from the Hieronymite commission in St. Domingo. 

Hieropathic (haiéropz'pik), a. monce-wd. 
[irreg. f. Gr. fepés sacred + ma8os feeling, emotion, 
affection + -1c.] Consisting in love of the clergy. 

1844 Sir J. STEPHEN Eccl. Biog., Hildebrand (1875) 30 That 
hieropathic affection so familiarly known among ourselves, 
of which the female spirit is the seat, and the ministers of 
religion the objects. vey . 

Hierophancy (hoi‘érofeensi). [ad. Gr. iepo- 
pavria, f. iepopavTns: see next and -ancy.] The 
function of a hierophant; capacity of expounding 
sacred mysteries. ¢ 

1851 S. Jupp Margaret m. (1871) 379 The hierophancy 
that exists in all souls needed only to be awakened, 

Hierophant (hoi‘érofent). [ad. late L. Azero- 
phantés, -phanta, a, Gr, iepopavrns, f. iepds sacred 
+ patvew bring to light, make known, reveal. Cf. 
F. hiérophante (1535 in Hatz.-Darm.).] : 

1, Antig. An official expounder of sacred my- 
steries or religious ceremonies, esp. in ancient 
Greece ; an initiating or presiding priest. . 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. u. xii. 244 The Crafts of their 
Heathenish Priests and Hierophants. 1774 Burney //7st. 
Mus. (1789) 1. 332 Eminent at Athens, as hierophant in the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 1776 R. CHanpiter Trav., Greece 
(1825) II. 223 The chief priest, hierophant, or mystagogue, 
was taken from the Eumolpida. 1882 Wuitrier Quest. of 
Life 5, I listen to the sibyl’s chant, The voice of priest and 
hierophant. . 

2. gen. An expounder of sacred mysteries; the 
minister of any ‘revelation’; the interpreter of 
any esoteric principle. 

a@1822 SHELLEY Def Poetry Pr. Wks. 1888 II. 38 Poets 
are the hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration, 1843 
J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 105 The hierophant and 
interpreter of the godlike in the soul. 1856 R. A. VAUGHAN 
Mystics (1860) I. 6 A doubt as to whether ‘able editors’ 
were, after all, the great, divinely accredited hierophants of 
the species. ‘ 

Hieropharntic, a. [ad. Gr. iepopavrieds, f, 
icpopdyrns: see prec.] Of or belonging to a hiero- 
phant or hierophants; resembling or of the char- 
acter of a hierophant. 

1775 in AsH. 1816 Edin, Rev, XXVI. 182 The hiero- 
phantic race is not wholly extinct, 1849 Grote Greece u. 
xliii. V. 284 Gelo thus belonged to an ancient and distin- 
guished hierophantic family. aE Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Under which Lord? Il. xi. 254 He, grand, calm, hand- 
some, hierophantic, solemnly exhorted all men to constancy 
and courage. , 3 

Hierophobia (hoiérofoubia). once-wd.  [f. 
Himro-, after hydrophobia.] Fear or horror of 
sacred things or persons. 

1816 SoutHEy in Q, Rev. XV. 310 Ali Bey has the hiero- 
phobia upon him, or philosophers’ disease, 

Hieroscopy (haiérp'skdpi). [ad. Gr. fepooxoria, 
f. iepd sacrifices, victims + -oxomla view (-SCOPY). 
Cf. F, Azéroscopie (Littré).] = Hirromanoy 1. 

1727-41 Cuambers Cycl., Hieroscopy, a kind of divination, 
performed by considering the victim, and observing every 
thing that occurs during the course of the sacrifice. 

Hierosolymitan (hoiérosp‘limoitan), a. and 
sb. [ad, late L. Aierosolymitan-us (Augustine), 
f. Hierosolyma = Gr. ‘IepoodéAupa the city of Jeru- 
salem.] a. adj. Belonging to Jerusalem. b. sd. 
A native or inhabitant of Jerusalem. 

1538 Bate God's Promises in Dodsley O. P2. (1780) I. 32 
Ten of the twelve trybes became Samarytanes, And the 
other two were Hierosolymytanes. 1721 Battery, Hiero- 
solomitan (ed. 1731 Hierosolomite), belonging to Jerusalem. 
1872 O. Suiptey Gloss. Eccl. Terms 44 The Armenian 
Liturgy is a division of the Caesarean family of liturgies, 
itself a branch of the Hierosolymitan. 

So Hierosolymite (hoiérosp'limait), sd. and a. 
[ad. Gr. ‘IepocoAuyirns native of Jerusalem.] = prec, 

¢ 1550 CHEKE Mark i. 5 Al y* contree of Judai, and y® hiero- 
solymites cam vnto him, 1731 [see prec.]. 1863 Reader 
18 July 53/3 All works of purely hierosolymite origin, 

erpe: see HEARTH sd,2 

Hierurgy (hoiérvidzi), Also 8-ourgy. [ad. 
Gr. iepovpyia religious service, f. fepovpyds sacri- 
ficing priest, f. fepa (neut. pl. of iepds) sacrifices + 
-epy:a working, f. épy-ov work; see -uRGY.] A 
sacred performance ; a religious observance or rite. 

1678 CupwortH Jxtell. Syst. 1. iv. § 18. 342 Both in their 
Doctrine and their Priestly Hierurgies. a@ 1740 WATERLAND 
Wks. VIII. 333 (R.) All priests from him .. consummating 
the spiritual hierourgy according to the laws of the church, 

Hence Hieru'rgical a., relating to sacred rites. 


1725-44 Lewis Pecocke 268 The mystical and hierurgica] 
rights of the priesthood, - 


HIGGLE. 


Hiet, obs. pa. t. of H1z v, Hiew, obs. f. Hux. 
Hifalutin, var. Hicuraturin. Higgis taper, 
var. HAG-TAPER. 

Higgle (hig’l), v. Also 8 higle. [app. re- 
lated to Hag@Lz, with the vowel-modification 
which often expresses less noisy or lighter action.] 

1. intr. To cavil or dispute as to terms; to 
stickle ; esp. to strive for petty advantages in bar- 
gaining ; to chaffer. Cf. Hagen 2. 

1633 T. Apams E.xf. 2 Peter ii. 12 Hither he higgles with 
some hollow reservation, or lispeth with some faltering 
equivocation. 1655 Futter Ch. Hisé, vi. i. 278 We will not 
higgle with so frank a chapman for a few months under or 
over. 1672 SHADWELL Miser 1. Wks. 1720 III. 13 He has 
been higling with a fellow, above half an hour this morning, 
about five Coney-skins he sold him. 1800 Mar. Epceworti 
The Will (1832) 99 He would not..stand to higgle with me 
for the price of a horse. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 380 
_ He is a disputant, and higgles over an argument. 

2. To carry on the trade of a HicGuur (sense 2) ; 
‘to go selling provisions from door to door’ (J.). 

a etc. [see Hicciine v07. sd. 2). 

. trans. To buy and fatten up for the market. 
local. (Cf, Hiaeurr 2b.) 

a@ 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia s.v., The poor often talk of 
‘higgling up a pig’; i.e. buying and fattening it up. 

ec. (See quot.) 

1866 G. A. Sara in V. § Q. 3rd Ser. IX, 318/2 When A 
knowing or hoping that figs will be soon inquired for, buys 
up all the figs in the market he higgles; but when 4 keeps 


a grocer’s shop and asks Z eightpence for a pound of figs and 
& offers him sixpence, then B haggles. 

Higgledy-piggledy (hi-g’ldi pi-g’ldi), adv. 
sb. a. Forms: 6-8 higle- -pigle-, 7— higgle- 
“piggle-, hickle- -pickle-; 6 -di, -die, 6-7 -de, 
-tee, 7—-dy, 8 -te, 9 -ty. [A riming compound 
of obscure origin. 

Mainly an example of ‘vocal gesture’, the odd conforma- 
tion of the word answering to the thing described ; whether 
founded on Aig, with some reference to the disorderly and 
utterly irregular fashion in which a herd of these animals 
huddle together, is uncertain, though examples show that 
such an association has often been present to persons using 
it. If the coliateral Hicty-Picty were the original form, 
the sequence PE, pigly, higly-pigly would be not unlikely.] 

; A. adv, Without any order of position or direc- 
tion; in huddled or jumbled confusion and dis- 
order ; with heads and tails in any or every direc- 
tion. Usually contemptuous. 

1598 Frorio, Alla rappa, snatchingly, higledi-pigledie. 
shiftingly, nap and run, "[bid., Alla oa fica: pelmell, 
helterskelter, higledi-pigledie. 1674 tr. Martiniere’s Voy. 
LV. Countries 34 They ly higgledy piggledy, master, mistress, 
children, men and maid-servants alltogether. ¢1682 HickEr- 
inciLL Black Non-Conf. xvii. Wks. 1716 II. 137 Rashly, 
hand over-head, Hickletee-Pickletee. a1700 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Higglede-piggledy, all together, as Hoggs and 
Piggs lie. 1718 Morreux Qvix. (1733) III. 39 Not [to] set 
down at random, higgle-de-piggledy, whatever comes into 
his Noddle. 1792 Gispon Afisc. Was. (1814) I. 366 The 
officers .. lying higgledy piggledy on the ground with the 
common men, 1838 HawrHorne A wer, Note-dbks. (1883) 187 
Pigs, on a march, do not subject themselves to any leader 
among themselves, but pass on, higgledy-piggledy, without 
regard to age or sex. 1849 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) I. 
375, I will write higglety-pigglety just as subjects occur. 
1883 Stevenson Silverado Sg. (1886) 60 Our belongings, 
piled higgledy-piggledy, and upside down, about the floor. 

B. sé. A confusion ; a disorderly jumble. 

1659 GauDEN Tears Ch, Eng. 347 An higglede piggedle of 
Preachers, 1 tr. Agrippa’s Van. Arts \xil, 184 The 
Massie Body of which Higgle-de Piggle-de is joyn’d and 
soder’d together with a feign’d Sanctimony. 1859 Darwin 
in Life & Lett. (1887) 11. 241 Herschel says my book ‘is the 
law of higgledy-piggledy’. 1880 E. Turinc Let. H. D. 
Harperin Daily News (1897) 12 Feb. 6/3 Higgledy-piggledy 
has been solemnly dethroned. 

C. adj. Void of order or regular plan ; confused, 
jumbled ; topsy-turvy. 

1832 W. Irvine in Life §& Let?, (1864) II. 483 Robert the 
Devil is brought out in a higgledy-piggledy manner at 
various theatres. 1866 Sat. Rev. 2 June 647/1 Our principle 
of arrangement was the great higgledy-piggledy plan, 1890 
Daily News 8 Jan. 3/1 In ahiggledy-piggledy world like this 
it is impossible to make very nice distinctions between good 
luck and good work. 

Higgle-haggle, v. [Reduplicated, combining 
HieeLE and Hacere: cf. g2bdle-gabdle, tittle-tatile, 
etc.] zztr. To higgle or haggle with much alter- 
-nation or ‘ coming and going’. 

1839-41 S. Warren Zen Thousand a Year II. vi. 145 After 
some little higgle-haggling he bought it. 1885 Lowe Sis- 
marck 1, ix, 633 This higgle-haggling was more than 
Bismarck could bear, and he lost his temper. 

Higgler (hi-glo1). Also 7 heglar, (8 hicklar), 
7-9 higler. [f. HiaGLz v. + -ER }.] 

1. One who higgles or chaffers in bargaining ; 
= HAGGLER 2. ; 

App. the source of sense 2, as in the corresponding senses 
of HaccLer. See Pegge Anecd. Eng. Lang, 264. 

2. An itinerant dealer; esp. a carrier or huckster 
who buys up poultry and dairy produce, and sup- 
plies in exchange petty commodities from the shops 
in town; =HaccLer 3, CADGER I, 2. 

1637 J. Taytor (Water P.) Carriers’ Cosmogr. in Arb. 
Garner I, 237 There doth come from Great Marlow in 
Buckinghamshire some higglers or demi-carriers. 1647 LILLy 
Chr. Astrol. cxlix. 633 Hucksters, Heglars that buy and 
sell and forestall the Markets, 1722 De For Plague (1756) 
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167 Higlers, and such People as went to and from London 
with Provisions. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) III. 1x. 
335 An honest higler. .goes to town constantly on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. 1798 in Strand Mag. (1897) 
Aug. 216 Dressed in a drab jacket and had the appearance 
of being a hicklar, 1813 Sforting Mag, XLII. 214 A person 
keeping a higler’s cart. 1891 T. Harpy Yess II. 262 He was 
a foot-higgler now, having been obliged to sell his .. horse, 
and he travelled with a basket on his arm, 

b. One who buys poultry to fatten for the market. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 476/2 Speckled colours are most 
generally seen with the higgler. 1846 J. Baxter Lidr. 
Pract. Agric. (ed, 4) II. 220 The following method of fatten- 
ing fowls has been kindly furnished us by one of the first 
higglers in Sussex. 

tc. A horse used by a higgler. Ods. 

1719 D’Urrey Pills IV. 13 On Pads, Hawkers, Hunters, 
on Higlers and Racers. 

Higglery (hi'glori). [f. prec. + -y.] A hig- 
gler’s business or ware. 

1769 De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit, (ed. 7) Il. 149 The Butter- 
market, with all the Sorts of Higglery Goods. 

Hi-ggling, v//. sb. [f. Hiceie v.+-1ne1,] 

1. The action of the vb: Higeie; close bargain- 
ing, chaffering ; stickling as to terms. 

_ 1700 T. Brown tr. Hresny’s A musem. Ser. & Cont. 78 There 
is much Higling and Wrangling for t’other Ten Pound. 
1776 ApAM SmitH W. WN. 1, v. (1869) I. 32 It is adjusted 
by the higgling and bargaining of the market, 1860 Mortey 
Netherd. (1868) I. vi. 329 Saguntum was perishing while the 
cae went on at Rome, — 

. The occupation of a H1GGLER (senses 2, 2b). 

1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. W, Ind. 85 That sort of traffic 
called higling. 1832 Boston Herald 22 May 3/3 [One] who 
keeps what is called a higgling team. 1882 Adhenxuzz 
26 Aug. 271/2 Students of peculiar manners. . will be glad to 
obtain the capital paper on Sussex higgling, 

Hi-ggling, ff/.a. [f.as prec.+-1nG 2.] That 
higgles ; cavilling, wrangling. 

1678 Otway Friendship in F. Epil. 21 For shame leave off 
this higling way of Wit, Railing abroad, and roaring in the 
Pit. 1691 SHADWELL Scowvers tv. i, This morning I beat 
twenty higling-women. 1815 Sforting Mag. XLV. 225 The 
higgling disposition of the French. 1830 in Cobbett Au. 
Rides (1885) 11. 308 A sort of higgling merchant, 

+ High, hi3, 5.1 Ods. Forms: 1 hysze, 3 
huje, huize, huie, hize, Orvz. hi3. [OE. hyze 
=OS. huge (MLG. hoge, hage, MDu. hoge, hoghe, 
hoghe, Du. heug), OHG. hugt, hugu (MHG. hiige), 
ON. hygr (Sw. hag, Da. hu), Goth. hugs :—OTeut. 
*hugi-s thought, understanding, mind ; an impor- 
tant word in the older Teut. langs., but early obs. 
in ME.; also lost in mod.G. 

To the Teutonic root Aug- belong also Hicut sd.? and v.?, 
Hicutte v., Hicutrty, Ho v.3 to care, Hor sé.3 care, How, 
Howe v. and sé. care, with many words in the cognate langs.] 

Thought, intention, determination, purpose. 

a1000 Seafarer 96 (Cod. Exon. 82 b) Ne mzez him bonne 
..mid hyze bencan. « 1000 Cedwion’s Daniel 117 Nes him 
blide hize. c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 119 Pat he haue 
milce of us and gife us hije and mihte, to forleten and 
bireusen-and beten ure sinnes, ¢ 1200 ORMIN 2777 A33..Sob- 
fasst hi3 & hope onn himm. c¢ 1205 Lay. 2337 Mid sodfasten 
huize. bid. 3033 Cordoille..nom hire leaf fulne huie, bat 
heo lizen nolden. Jéid. 4910 Mid sodfeste hu3e. 


High (hoi), a. and 54.2 Compared Hicuer, 
HIGHEST, q.v. Forms: a. 1 héah (héa-, héaz-), 
héh, 2 heah, (hah-, hach-, ha3-), 2-3 heh, 2-4 
heih, 2-5 he3, 3 heeh, hee3-, heeh3-, Or. he3zh, 
3-4 hei3, 3-5 hey, hei, 4 hey3, heizh, hee3, heij, 
4-5 hegh, -e, heygh, heye, 4-6 heigh, Sc. heych, 
he, hee, 5— Sc. heich, (6 hech). 8. 3-5 hy3, hi3, 
4 hih, hi, hij, 4-5 hyh, hie3, 4-6 hygh, hy, 
hye, hie, 5— high (5 hyhe, y3e, 5-6 hyghe, 
highe, 6 hiegh, Sc. 6 hiech, hyech, 6— hich, 
8- hie). [Com. Teut.: OE. héah, héa-, héag- 
=OFris, hach, hég (WFries. hacg, heag, heeg), 
ODu. dk (MDu. hooch, hog-e, Du. hoag), OS. 
hoh (MLG. hoch, hog-e, ho, LG. hoog), OHG,. héh 
(MHG., mod.G. hoch), ON. hd-r (earlier h§-r 
from *hauhar), (Sw. hég, Da. hgz), Goth. hauh-s :— 
OTeut. *hauho-z:—pre-Teut. *kowkos: cf. Lith. 
kaukas swelling, boil, Aaukaras height, hill. OF, 
héah, héh, regularly gave ME. hegh, heygh (héx’), 
whence later fee (still in Sc.); but in 14th c, this 
was narrowed to Az}, high (hzx ), whence Aze, hy: 
cf. the parallel phonetic history of Dim v., Eyn. 
As with these words, Chaucer used both hezgh (hey) 
timing with sezgk saw, and Ay, dye riming with 
Emelye, etc, The final guttural began to be lost 
in the 14th c., as shown by the spellings he, hee, 
hey, hi, hti, hy(e; mod.Eng. retains the late ME, 
spelling igh, with the pronunciation (hoi).] 

A. adj. (Opposed, in most senses, to /ozw.) 
I. Literal senses. 

1. Of great or considerable upward extent or 
magnitude ; extending far upward; ‘long upwards’ 
(J.); lofty, tall. 

c82s Vesp. Psalter ciiii]. 13 Muntas he, ¢goo tr, Beda’s 
Hist. 11, xii. [xiv.] (1890) 194 On bodie heah. g7x Blick, 
Hom. 27 Upon swibe headune. c 1000 /ExFric Hom. 1. 166 
Uppan dam scylfe bees heazan temples. ¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 
93 Areran ., anne stepel swa hehne, 1297 R. Giouc, (1724) 
174 Pe heye hulle. @ 1300 Cursor’. 11666 Scho bihild a 
tre was hei [v.77. hey, hy, hegh]. ¢1300 Havelok 1071 He 


HIGH. 


was strong man and hey. 1382 Wycuir Matz. iv. 8 A ful 
hee3 hill. ¢1386 Cuaucrr Frankl. T. 463 ‘Ther saugh he 
hertes with hir hornes hye [v.7~. highe, hihe, hy3e, hee}. 
1394 2. Pl, Crede 208 Halles full hy3e, and houses full 
noble. a@1400-50 Alexander 700 To pe hight of be hye 
dyke. Jézd. 4863 He clynterand torres. c¢ 1470 Henry 
Wallace v. 300 In heich haddyr Wallace and thai can twyn. 
1483 Cath. Ang?l. 180/1 Heghe, sublimus. 1535 COVERDALE 
Deut. ii. 10 Stronge people and hye of stature. 1590 
SrensER /, Q. 1.1.8 The trees so straight and hy. 1698 
Fryer Ace. £. India & P. 150 Clad in Black Gowns. .with 
high round Caps flat at top. 182r SHELLEY Zfipsychid. 396 
‘The walls are high, the gates are strong. 
b. Rising considerably from a surface. Ligh 

relief: see RELIEF, 

c1000 Sax, Leechd. 11. 96 Gif bas dolzes ofras synd to 
hea. 1827 G. Hiccins Celtic Druids 216 Worked in high- 
relief, 1859 JePpHSON Lrittavy viii. 122 The relief is not so 
high or bold. 

2. Having a (specified) upward dimension or 


extent. 

@ 1000 in Shrine (Cokayne) 88 Gyldenu onlicnes twelf elna 
heah. ax175 Cott. Hom. 225 Ppritti fedme heah. ¢1340 
Cursor M. 1419 (Trin.) An ellen hy3e pei wore. 1547 
Waruioruestey Chron. (1875) I. 18x A rych herse .. of nyne 
stories heigh. 1596 Datrymp e tr. Lesdie’s Hist. Scot. 1. 35 
Sevin, or viii. cubites hich, 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. JV, 1. 11. 
34 When hee was a Crack, not thus high. 1633 T, JAmMEs 
Voy. 43 The snow was..halfe legge high. 1726 Swirr 
Gulliver 1. vi, The common size of the natives is somewhat 
under six inches high. 1858 Hocc Veg. Kingd. 747 The 
Cabbage Palm. .is..a lofty tree 170 to 200 feet high. 

3. Situated far above the ground or some base; 
far up; having a lofty position. Formerly with 
names of countries, and still of districts, denoting 
the upper (or inland) part, as Hegh Asia, High 
Lurness (cf. High Dutcu, High GuRMAN). 

cx000 /Etrric Hom. 1. 170 Sede zebizde pone heagan 
heofenlican bigels. @ 1228 Ancr. R. 166 Pe heouene is swude 
heih. 1340 Hamprote Pr. Conse. 3204 Hey Paraydise, pat 
blisful place. cx1g400 Maunprv. Pref. (Roxb.) 3 Egipte 
be hie and pe lawe. 1450-70 Golagros & Gaw. 252 Al thai 
that ar wrocht vndir the hie hevin. 1535 CovERDALE Todit 
iii. ro At this voyce wente Sara in to an hye chamber of hir 
house. 1700 S. L. tr. Pryke’s Voy. E. Ind. 75 Their Sconces 
lying so high, that they had a great command of us. 1776 
R. CHANDLER Jvav. Greece (1825) II. 2 The sharp end is very 
often high in the air. 1789 Burns ‘ Willie brew'd’, The 
moon,.. That’s blinkin’ in the lift sae hie, 1836 A. & J. 
Taytor Rhymes Nursery, The Star i, Up above the world 
so high, Like a diamond in the sky. 1859 TENNYSON 
Guinevere 25 [He] Climb’d to the high top of the garden- 
wall. 1869 W. W. Hunter (¢it/e) A Comparative Dictionary 
of the Non-Aryan Languages of India and High Asia. 

b. Situated at a specified distance above some 
level; (So far) up. 

1662 J. Srryee in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 178 A very 
handsome [Chamber], and one pair of stairs high. 1722 De 
For Plague (1884) 72 She lay in the Garret four Story high. 
1839 R. S. Rosinson Naut. Steam Eng. 5 The limit of 
atmospheric air, supposed to be forty-five miles high. 

4. Of physical actions: Extending to or from a 
height ; performed at a height. 

With noun of action, and akin to the adv., the stages of 
development being ¢o leap high, high leaping, a high leap. 

1596 SHaks, 1 //en. LV, 1. ii. 43 Now, in as low an ebb as 
the foot of the Ladder, and by and by in as high a flow as 
the ridge of the Gallowes. 1601 — Ad/’s Weld ul. iii. 299 
Which should sustaine the bound and high curuet Of Marses 
fierie steed. 1625 Bacon Ess., Dispatch (Arb.) 243 It is not 
the large Stride, or High Lift, that makes the Speed. 1712 
Suartess. Charac. (1737) 11. 381 You might well expect the 
fate of Icarus, for your high-soaring. 1891 H.S. Consras_E 
Horses, Sport & War 20 High action will cause splints, 
speedy-cuts, and other unsoundnesses. 1897 RaNJITSINHJI 
Cricket iy. 156 It .. enables the batsman to make a forcing- 
stroke along the ground instead of a risky high-drive. 

b. Of a vowel-sound : Produced with the tongue 
or some part of it in a high or raised position. 

1876 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics 11 The vertical movements 
of the tongue produce various degrees of ‘height’, or distance 
from the palate.. From among the infinite degrees of height 
three are selected, ‘high’, ‘mid’, and ‘low’. (¢) isa high, 
(@) a low vowel, while (e) as in ‘say’ is a mid vowel. 

Figurative senses. 

5. Of exalted rank, station, dignity, position, 
or estimation. (Of persons or their attributes ; 
also, with emphatic force, in high God, high heaven.) 

c825 Vesp. Psalter \xxxviil, 28 [Ixxxix. 27] Ic..settu hine 
heane fore cyningum eordan, /ézd, xcviii[i]. 2 Dryhten in 
Sion micel and heh ofer alle folc, ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 19 
He wes..heh ouer heouene and ouer eorda. ¢1200 ORMIN 
17393 Patt he3he ma33stre Nicodem, cx1z05 Lay. 21972 
And pus per cleopede Howel hehes cunnes. a@1300 Cursor 
M. 7945 (Cott.) Of he drightin stod be nan au. ¢1340 Ldid. 
17300 (Trin.) Ouer bo iewes.. As her prince an hy man. 
1340 HamproLe Pr. Consc. 1465 Now er we heghe, now er 
we lawe. ¢1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. III. 199 Grete richessis 
and heize statis. c1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon Prol. 3 
Princes and lordes of hie estate. 15.. in Dunbar's Poems 
(1893) 328 Befoir that hich grand Roy. 1581 Mutcaster 
Positions xxxvii, (1887) 153 In any either hie or low 
kinde of life. 1603 SHaxs. Meas. for M, u. ii. 121 Man, 
proud man, Drest in a little briefe authoritie .. Plaies such 
phantastique tricks before high heauen, As makes the 
Angels weepe. 1613 MippLeton 7riumphs Truth Wks. 
(Bullen) VII. 260 Like one of high blood that hath married 
base, 1713 STEELE Lnglishim. No. 54. 344 Sir Francis Wal- 
singham was .. high in the Queen’s Fayour. 1727 De For 
Protest. Monast. 6 He had .. always liv’d in what we call 
high Life. 1759 Towntey (¢it/e) High Life Below Stairs, 
1859 TENNYSON Guinevere 560 Hereafter..Wetwomaymeet 
before high God. 1895 Douctas in Bookman Oct. 22/2 The 
high position France had attained in 1684. 

b. Zhe Most High: the Supreme Being ; God, 


85-2 


HIGH. 


16rz Bistr Ps. Ixxiii. 11 How doth God know? and is there 
knowledge in the most High? [1382 Wycuir in heizte; 1388 
an heize; 1535 Coverp. the most hyest]. 1667 MiLTon 
P. L. vi. 906 A despite don against the most High. 1755 
Man No. 28. 6 Revelation represents the Most-High to us 
as the most beneficent fountain of joy. 

6. Of exalted quality, character, or style; of 
lofty, elevated, or superior kind; high-class. (Hence 
frequently in titles: see 20.) 

c897 K. AEtrrep Gregory's Past. lvi. 433 Buton done 
hean foredonc and da zesceadwisnesse Sara godena monna. 
Ibid. \xiii. 459 Sio hea lar is betere manezgum monnum 
to helanne. cx1175 Lamb. Hom. 17 Pa 3et he 3ef us 
ane hee 3efe. c1230 Hali Meid. 13 Ibe he3e_ blisse of 
heuene. ¢1380 Wyciir Sev, Sel. Wks. I. 16 Pei clepen it 
hey rizt-wisnenesse, 1485 Caxton St. Wenefr. 1 A man of 
hye merite. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems |xxxviii. 3 Of high 
renoun, riches and royaltie. 1569 J. Rocers G/. Godly Loue 
183 Surely it is an highe and pure love. 1715-20 Pork /Hiad 
1. 404 Where now are all your high resolves at last? 1757 
Foote Author 1. Wks. 1799 I. 135 His peculiarities require 
infinite labour and high finishing. _ 1802 Worpsw. Soxv., 
‘O Friend! I know not, Plain living and high thinking 
are no more, 1808 Scorr Mavm., m1. xiii, High minds, of 
native pride and force, Most deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse ! 
1817 SHELLEY Hymn Intell. Beauty v, Hopes of high talk 
with the departed dead. 1856 KincsLey Plays §& Purit. 31 
They railed in their ignorance. .at high art and allart. 1870 
Buiatne Encycl. Rur. Sports § 460 The account given is not 
in unison with our notions of high play. 

b. Of great consequence; important, weighty, 
grave, serious. 

¢1z00 OrmIN Ded. 66 Heh wikenn alls itt semebb. 13.. 
Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 1051 A heze ernde and a hasty me hade 
fro bo wonez. cx1500 Three Kings’ Sons 81 Wise ynough to 
conduyte an hy matier. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Pp. 1, 
ii. 5 A high and capitall errour. 1685-6 Eart SUNDERLAND 
13 Feb. in Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. (1871) I. 320 note, Making 
a composition..for the high Misdemeanour they have been 
guilty of. 1699 BentLey Phad. 213 The accusation is a very 
high one, 1730 in Sw2/t’s Lett, (1768) IV. 249 Of very high 
consequence to the whole kingdom, 1818 Scorr Ld. of Isles 
vi. iv, When tidings of high weight were borne To that lone 
island’s shore. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 126 On 
pain of his high displeasure. 1863 H. Cox Zns/i¢. 1. vii. 81 
Accused of high crimes and misdemeanours against the state. 

ec. Advanced, abstruse, difficult to comprehend 
(now only in particular collocations) ; + difficult 
to perform, arduous (0s.). 

1382 Wycuir Prov, xxiv. 7 Ful hee3 to the fool is wisdam. 
1471 Ripcey Com. Alch., 1. xiii. in Ashm. (1652) 132 When 
they such hygh thyngs don take in hond, Whych they in 
noe wyse understonde. @1533 Lp. Berners Gold, Bk. M. 
Aurel. (1546) D ij, So high sentences, as he wrot. a1568 
Ascuam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 32 Neuer passe farre forward in 
hie and hard sciences. 1611 Bipte Ps. cxxxix. 6 Such 
knowledge is too wonderfull for me: it is high, I cannot 
attaine vnto it. x Mitton P. ZL. 1x. 602 Speculations 
high or deep. Mod. branch of High Mathematics, 

. Chief, principal, main; special. (In OE. 
usually in combination, as Aéahdurh chief town, 
héahsynn capital sin, etc.: see 19.) Now only 
in particular collocations:; see HIGH ROAD, etc. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 10428 For pair hei fest sake. ¢1380 
Wycur Sed. Wks. I11. 34t He was not clepid .. hi3 disciple 
of Crist. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 8738 Full solenly besyde the 
high aulter. 1490 Caxton Eveydos xxii. 84 We wryte..the 
hyghe festes wyth rede lettres of coloure of purpre. ¢1553 
Cuancetour Bk. Emp. Russia in Hakluyt (1886) 111. 40 
A place..where the hie market is holden on Saint Nicholas 
day. 1622 Cauwis Stat, Sewers (1647) 88 There is no dif- 
ference touching repairs of the High streams and the high- 
Ways in my opinion. 1667 Primatr City §& C. Build. 72 
Houses which front high and Principal Streets. 

8. Rich in flavour or quality; luxurious. (Of 
food or drink (ods.), or of feeding.) 

¢ 1384 in Wyclif’s Wks. (1880) 157 To drynke heize wynes. 
1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. i. 10 Like a Horse Full of high 
Feeding. 1616 in J. Russell Haigs vi. (1881) 138 It was 
ovet high meat for my weak stomach to digest. 1626 
Bacon Sy/va § 48 Almonds that are not of so high a taste as 
Flesh, 1723 Swirr Stella at Wood-park 21 Prouder than 
the devil With feeding high and treatment civil. 1732 Law 
Serious C, vi. (ed. 2) 83 High eating and drinking, fine 
cloaths and fine houses. 1883 F. M. Crawrorp Mr. /saacs 
2 Patient under blows and abstemious under high-feeding. 

9. Of meat, esp. game: Tending towards decom- 
position; slightly tainted; usually as a desirable 
condition. 

1816 Sporting Mag. XLVILI. 258 The first place to ascer- 
tain if they [partridges] are beginning to be piety is the in- 
side of their bills. 18253 C. M.Wrsrmacorr Eng. Spy I. 112 
The fish is rather high. 1879 F. Pottrox Sfort Brit. 
Burmah 1, 168 Alligators and crocodiles. .prefér their food 
very high. 

ig. 1870 Loweit Study Wind. 161 A jest or a proverb 
(if a little high he liked them none the worse). 

O. Of qualities, conditions, and actions, physical 
or other: Of great amount, degree, force, or value; 
great, intense, extreme ; strong, forcible, violent. 

Often in reference to a vertical graduated scale on which 
the magnitude or intensity of some action records itself by 
upward extension, or is marked by the position of lines, etc. 

13.. £. E. Allit. P. B.976 Pe wenches. .folzed. .Trynande 
ay a hy3e trot pat torne neuer dorsten. ¢1386 Cuaucer 
Kunt.’s T.940 Now looketh is nat that an heigh folye. c 1460 
Lowneley Myst. (Surtees) 84 When ryches is he, Then comys 

verte, 1534 More Ox the Passion Introd. Wks. 1272/1 

hat state ., hath not high cause to tremble and quake? 
1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Ardentissimus color ..avery 
high or glisteryng redde colour. x60r R. Jounson Kingd. 
§ Comm, (1603) 22 Where they are in high request. 1607 

Suaxs. 7iveon wv. iii. 433 Till the high Feauor seeth your 
blood to froth, 1608 D. T. Zss. Pol. & Mor. 69 To sel their 
liues at as high a rate as possibly they can. 1634 Sir T. 
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Hersert Trav. 5 Wee had the winde high and large. 1674 
MartiniEre Voy. NV. Countries 61 Even their Crowes are 
white, to as high a degree as our Swans. 1691 LocKE 
Lower. Interest Wks. 1727 11. 72 The Exchange is High. 
1693 Woop Lif (O. H. S.) III. 438 Earl of Westmorland 
also died, as’tis reported,with high drinking. 1712 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 418 P 8 Flowers with richer Scents and higher 
Colours. 1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 3 When any high Duties 
were imposed upon the French Trade in England. 1722 
De For Plague (1884) 118 The Plague was so high, as that 
there dy’d 4000 a Week. 1789 M. Mapan Persius (1795) 
44 note, Who think it a high joke. 1804 W. Tennant Jd. 
Recreat, (ed. 2) I. 65 Rent in Calcutta still continues high. 
1820 Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 350 note, ‘The tempera- 
ture in London was as high as 93°. 5. 1842S. Lover Handy 
Andy i. 9 Who .. had got the horse into a good high trot. 
1897 AttBurt Syst. Med. II. 958 An essential constituent of 
several of the high explosives. 
+b. Of the voice: Raised, elevated, loud. Ods. 
¢ 1205, a12z5 [see Hicner A. 18, Hicuest A.1§)]. ¢c 1250 
Gen. & Ex. 2780 God sente an steuene, bri3t and he3 : 
‘Moyses, moyses, do of din s[hjon’. 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 
1165 Hunterez with hy3e horne hasted hem after. ¢1400 
Rowland § O. 835 And vp he keste ane heghe cry. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 92 b, With hygh & clamorous 
wordes or speche. 1565 in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (Parker 
Soc.) 52x After the Psalm the prayer following shall be said 
by the minister alone, with a high voice. 1646 F. HAwKINS 
Youth's Behav. 1. (1663) 15 Shew no sign of choler, nor speak 
to him with too high an accent, 1776 77ialof Nundoc. 77/t 
Nor did he read it in so high a voice, that I should hear it. 


ce. Geog. Of latitude: Denoted by a high num- 


ber; at a great distance from the equator. 

1748 Anson's Voy. 1. v. 182 Very high latitudes not far 
from the polar circle. 1788 WrsLey Wks. (1872) VI. 282 
Many other provinces in America, even as high as New- 
foundland and Nova-Scotia. 1823 Scorespy Whale Fishery 
31 This kind of fog, peculiar to high latitudes. 1857 Lp. 
Durrertn (¢it/e) Letters from High Latitudes. 

+d. With defining words, denoting the propor- 
tion of precious metal to alloy: =Finr a. 2b. 

1594 Prat Fewell-ho. 11. 85 The golde being 24 Carots 
high, & the siluer 12 ounces fine. 

e. High-priced, expensive, costly, dear. 

1727 Swirt To Earl of Oxford Wks. 1755 II. 1. 47, 
I suppose now stocks are high. 1823 Byron Age of Bronze 
xiv, But bread was high, the farmer paid his way. 1889 
A. C. GunTER That Frenchman xvii, This palace alone is 
worth a fortune, situated.. in the fashionable quarter of 
St. Petersburg, where land is very high. 

f. Played for large stakes. 

1828 Scotr #. M, Perth xiii, You are playing a high 
game, look you play it fairly, 1889 Zaw Rep. Weekly 
Notes 21/2 A notice cautioning members against high play. 

ll. Of time or a season: Well advanced; fully 
come, complete. (In high noon, high day, the 
notion that the sun is high in the heavens is often 
present.) 

c12783 Passion Our Lord 657 in O. E. Misc. 56 At bon 
heye vndarne .. ber hi were to-gadere. a@1300 Floriz § Bl. 
151 Bipat hit was middai hi3 Floriz was be brigge ni3. c 1350 
Will. Palerne 2066, I sei3 hire nou3t sep hie} midni3zt. 1362 
Lane. P. PZ, A. vil. 105 At hei3 prime perkyn lette be plou3 
stonde. 1393 /ézd. C. xix. 139 Til plenitudo temporis hih 
tyme a-prochede. 1523 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. I. ccxxxii. 322 
‘Tyle it was past hyenone. 1546 J. HEywoop Prov. (1867) 41 
We will dyne fyrst..it is noone hy. 1581 LamBarpE Eiven. 
I, vil. (1588) 36 It was .. high time to make a contrary law. 
1611 Biste Xow. xiii. 11 Now it is high time to awake out 
of sleepe. 1655 H. VauGHAN Silex Scint. 1. Regenerat. i, 
It was high-spring, and all the way Primrosed, and hung 
with shade. 1693 G. Pootry in Phil. Trans. XVII. 673 
Sometimes the Courses, Seams or Rakes.. are perpen- 
dicular, which they call the High time of the Day, or 
Twelve a Clock. 1713 SrerLe Englishm. No. 42. 273 It is 
high ‘Time for every Englishman to exert himself in Behalf 
of his Country. 1828 J. R. Best Ztaly as it is 228 The high 
bathing season of Leghorn. 1860 Miss Mutock Domestic 
Stories (1862) 100 It was high summer, too, on the earth. 

12. ‘Far advanced into antiquity’ (J.); of early 
date, ancient. In phr. hégh antiquity is blended 
the notion of ascending ‘ up the stream of time’. 

1601 R. Jounson Kingda. § Commuw. (1603) 28 Of no higher 
times, then when they first began. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. V. xxii. 330 The nominal observation of the several 
dayes of the week .. is very high, and as old as the ancient 
Egyptians, 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1775) 1. 3 
Poems of high antiquity. 1793 He ty tr. O' Flaherty’s Ogygia 
Addr. 6 Too high a date. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Text N. 
Test. 17 A genuine semblance of high antiquity. 

13. Of or in reference to musical sounds: Pro- 
duced or characterized by relatively rapid vibra- 
tions ;- acute in pitch ; shrill. 

1390 Gower Conf, III. 90 Now highe notes and now lowe, 
As by the gamme a man may knowe. 1573-80 Baret Adv. 
H. 369 An Heigh, or shrill sound, extentus sonus. 1597 
Mortry Jxtrod. Mus. 166 Songs which are made for the 
high key. 1674 Prayrorp S#7/Z Mus. 11. 93 Raise your 
Treble or smallest string as high as conveniently it will 
bear without breaking. 1705 S. Sewatt Diary 28 Dec. (1879) 
Il. 151, I.. went into a Key much too high. 1875 BLaserNA 
Theory Sound iv, Every ear .. distinguishes a high note 
from a low one .. The low notes are characterised by the 
small number, the high notes by the large number of their 
vibrations per second, ; 

4. Showing pride, self-exaltation, resentment, or 
the like; haughty, pretentious, arrogant, overbear- 
ing; wrathful, angry? Of words, actions, feelings, 
etc.: hence (now only dza/.) of persons. In high 
words now often blended with sense to b. 

¢1205 Lay. 1503 He3ze word he speked Pet alle heo wullet 
quellen Quic pat heo finded. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 442 
Poru som heye herte ber wax a lute stryf Bytuene pe ‘Ext of 
Aungeo, & be emperesse hys wyf. 1375 Barsour Sruce vi. 





HIGH. 


116 His hert, that wes stout and he, Consalit hym allane to 
byde. ¢ 1480 tr. De I[mitatione 1. i. 2 High wordes makib 
not a man holy & ri3twise. 1523 Lp. Berners /oiss. 1. 
ccxxxi. 313 A man of hye mynde, right cruell, and full of 
yuell condycions. cxg60 A. Scorr Poems (S. T. S.) xxvii. 
31 Quhen scho growis heich, I draw on dreich, To vesy and 
behald the end. 1647 CLarenvon Hist. Red. vi. § 166 The 
Soldiery..grew very high, and would obey no Orders.,but 
of their own making. 1648 Mitton Tenure Kings (1650) 13 
No Prince not drunk with high mind would arrogate so 
unreasonably above human condition. 1660-1 Pepys Diary 
20 Mar., Indeed the Bishops are so high, that very few do 
love them. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 231 P 2 [She] had from 
her Infancy discovered so imperious a Temper (usually 
called a High Spirit) that [etc.]. 1781 Cowrer Truth 93 
High in demand, though lowly in pretence. 1806 R. Cum- 
BERLAND Aevz, (1807) 11. 156 The wild woman. .was at high 
words with the witches. 1849 Macauay //7st. Eng. ix. 11. 
404 Many who talked in high language about sacrificing 
their lives and fortunes for their country. 
+b. Zealous, eager, ‘keen’. Ods. 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 10 He is high for 
the House of Austria, and would be flayed alive for the 
King of Spain. 1692 Lurrrett Brief Kel, (1857) III. 611 
The house of lords were high on the lord Huntington and 
Marlboroughs commitment. 1704 [see Hicu-CuurcuMan]. 
1706-9 M. Tinpatt Rights of Christ. Ch. iv. 144 Our first 
Reformers were as Low for Church, as they were High for 
Religion. : as ie 

15. Extreme in opinion (esp. religious or politi- 
cal) ; carrying an opinion or doctrine to an extreme, 

1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 14 To prove, against 
the Socinians and the high atheists of the day .. that there 
is a hell, a place of torment. 1829 I. Taytor Znihus. iv. 
(1867) 77 A.. plunge from the pinnacle of high belief, into 
the bottomless gulf of universal scepticism. 1885 H. O. 
Wakeman Hist. Relig. Eng. xi. tig As men grasped high 
Sacramental doctrine more and more. @ 1890 CuuRcH Ox- 
Sord Movem. xvi. (1891) 295 It was a high Anglican sermon, 
Mod. A high Calvinist, a high Ritualist, a high Tory. 

b. spec. = High Cuuxrcu, A. ; 

1706-9 M. Tinpatt Rights of Christ. Ch. iv. 145 'Tis no 
wonder the Highfliers treat ’em [16th c. Reformers] so, since 
in all their Notions concerning the Power of the Clergy, they 
are too High for the Reformation. 1710 Appison Zatler 
No. 220 P3 The present Constitution of our Church, as 
divided into High and Low. @1734 Nortu Zrxami, U. v. 
§ 49 (1740) 345 Conformable Loyal Gentlemen, whom. we 
will cry down for High Men, that is Adherents to Popery. 
1827 Worpsw. Sacheverel 9 High and Low, Watch-words 
of Party, on all tongues are rife; As if a Church .. must 
owe To opposites and fierce extremes her life. ; 

16. Emotionally exalted; elated, merry, hilar- 
ious : chiefly in phr. high spirits. 

1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 26 You would not have one be 
always on the high Grin. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia, 
Acc. Wager (1778) 48 The men were in high spirits from 
the prospect they had of getting off in the long-boat. 1782 
Map. D’Arsiay Diary 12 Aug., Daddy Crisp..as usual, 
high in glee and kindness at the meeting. 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 435 When his health was good and his 
spirits high, he was a scoffer. 1897 Max Pemserton in 
Windsor Mag. Jan. 269/ I've had a high old time hunting 
up six dozen of ’53. : . 

b. Excited with drink, intoxicated. slang. 

1627 May Lucan x. 496 He’s high with wine. 1639 Mas- 
SINGER Unnat. Combat ui. ii, When we are at the banquet, 
And high in our cups. 1846 J. Taytor Upper Canada 106, 
I met three gentlemen... and they were all high. 1892 
Nation (N. Y.) 28 July 66/3, I was told that Governor and 
legislators would get high on whiskey illegally sold on the 
evening of the very day when they had passed a stringent 
amendment to the [Maine] law. t 

III. 17. Phrases. a. High and dry: said of 
a vessel cast or drawn up on shore out of the 
water; hence fig. out of the current of events or 
progress, ‘ stranded’ (sometimes with allusion to 


senses 5, 14, or 15, and to Dry a. sense 17). 

High-and-dry church, a nickname for the old High 
Church party, as distinguished from that which originated 
with the 19th c. Oxford movement. 

1822 R. G. Watvace 15 Yrs. Jud. 48 Another surf sent 
Ensign George True high and dry on the beach. 1851 
Lllustr. Catal, Gt, Exhib. 359 Dry dock..for laying up ships 
of war out of commission, or ships ‘in ordinary’, high and 
dry. 1857 Trottore Barchester T. 39 (Hoppe) That party 
which is now scandalously called the high-and-dry church. 
1864 J. H. Newman AZo. 282 Principles .. which went 
beyond that particular defence which high-and-dry men 
thought perfection. 1891 Sfectator 10 Oct. 487 The high- 
and-dry aristocrats who looked on him as a tradesman. 

b. With (tin, through) a high hand: with 
imperious or absolute exercise of power; imperi- 
ously. So ¢o take the high hand, etc. 

1382 Wycuir Num, xxxiii. 3 ‘Therfor thei goon forth .. in 
an hi3 hoond [1535 CovEerDALE, thorow an hye hande; 
x611 with an high hand]. 1596 Be, W. Bartow 7%ree Sevm. 
ii. 92 Much more will hee scourge them that sinne with an 
hie hand, 1622 Manze tr. Ademan’s Guzman d' Alf. i. 7. 
Carrying .. alla kinde of high hand over their wiues. 1676 
Aten Address Nonconf. 171 In truth he had with a high 
hand forbidden it, 1808 WeLLIncTon in Gurw. Desf. IV. 96 
Anarmy that, to be successful and carry things with a high 
hand, ought to be able to move. 1837 CARLYLE /*. Rev. III, 
iv. ii, The dominant party carrying it with a high hand, 
1883 STeveNSoN Silverado Sq. 71, I took the high hand. 
in despair, said there must be no more talk of T. coming back. 

c. On the high horse: see HoRsK. 

da. High and low: (people) of all conditions. 

c1200 Moral Ode 164 in Trin, Coll. Hom., Par sullen ef- 
ninges ben to be heie and to be loze. ?@1366 Cuaucer Rom, 
Rose 1252 Curtesye, That preised was of lowe & hye. 1535 
CoverDALE /s. xlvili[i]. 2 Hye & lowe, riche & poore, one 
with another. 1598 Suaxs. Merry W. 11. i. 117 He wooes 
both high and low, both rich and poor, both yong and old. 


. 178 Cowrer Hoge 312 That all might mark—knight, menial,. 
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high, and low. 1894 Grapstone Horace Odes ut. i. 15 One 
lot for high and low to draw. 

te. [a high and low: inall parts; inall points 
or respects ; wholly, entirely. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 27098 Alle bis werld on lagh and hei Es 
nackind forwit cristis ei. ¢ 1386 CHAucER Pro/. 816 And we 
wol reuled been at his deuys In heigh and lough. 1428 
Surtees Misc. (1888) 5 In hegh and lawe he submyt hym to 
y® grace and awarde of y® Mayr and Counsell. 

f£. High and mighty: (a) formerly used as an 
epithet of dignity ; (6) collog. Imperious, arrogant ; 
affecting airs of superiority. Hence High-and- 
mightiness : the quality of being ‘high and mighty’; 
also as a title of dignity or a mock title; also 
erron. for High mightiness ; see MIGHTINESS, 

1400 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. I. 3 Right heigh and 
myghty Prynce, my goode and gracious Lorde. 1419 /did. 
65 Moste hy and moste my3ty Prynce. 1423 in 15th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vut. 33 Ane he and mychty lord, 
George of Dunbare, Erl of the March. 1548 HaLt Chron., 
Edw. IV 229 Right high and mightie prince, right puyssaunt 
and noble kyng. 1559 Bk. Com. Prayer, Prayer Queen, O 
Lord our heuenly father, high and mighty, King of Kynges. 
1654 WuiTLock Zootomia 83 Book-learned Physitians, against 
which they bring in their high and mighty word Experience. 
1694 tr. Milton's Lett. State 1 Apr. an. 1656, Most High 
and Mighty Lords, our dearest Friends. 1825 J. W. Croker 
Diary Nov. in C. Papers (1884), Lord Grey, in his high and 
mighty way, was proceeding to make light of all this. 1855 
THackERAY Wewcomes 1. 229 Some of those bankers are as 
high and mighty as the oldest families. 1876 Fam. Herald 
30 Dec. 129/2, I feel certain his serene high-and-mightiness 
has never ridden in a hay-waggon in his life. 1 Westnt. 
Gaz, 13 June 2/2 This high-and-mightiness is not calculated 
to endear the Under-Secretary to the Press in general. 

g. High priort: a burlesque alteration of A 
PxioRI, connoting lofty or unfounded assumption. 

1742 Pore Dunc. tv. 471 We nobly take the high Priori 
Road. 1851 Mitt Logic iii. (ed. 3) I. 209, I am unable to 
see why we should be .. constrained to travel the ‘high 
priori road’ by the arbitrary fiat of logicians. 

h. On the high ropes (colloq.): in an elated, 
disdainful or enraged mood. 

az17oo B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew s.v. Rope, Upon the High- 
ropes, Cock-a-hoop. 1707 Hearne Collect. 24 Feb. (O. H.S.) 
I, 336 Hei! day! What in the High-Rope! a high-Flyer 
&a Tantivi! 1708 MottEux Radelais v. xviii, He was 
upon the High-Rope and began to rail at them like mad. 
1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. 11. Wks. (Globe) 653/2 All upon 
the high rope! His uncle a colonel! 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick. xxxi, I went there the night before last, but she was 
quite on the high ropes about something. 

18. On high (rarely «fon, of high) [orig. an high, 
also reduced to A-HIGH: cf. alow, aloud, afar, 
anear; when the full form was retained, az was 
at length changed to oz: see AN prep.], 

a. In or to a height, above, aloft ; spec. up to 
or in heaven. 

c1200 Vices § Virtues 95 De faste hope hafd hire stede up 
an heih, ¢1200 Trin. Cold. Hom. 111 Ure helende be was 
pis dai heued on hegh. a@1300 Cursor MM. 708 All thinges.. 
On hei, on lau, on land, on see. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Frankl, T, 
121 Hire todisporte vp on the bank an [v.~. on]heigh. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliii, (1482) 284 There hyr heedes 
were set vpon high. 1535 CoverpAte /sa. xl, 25 Lift vp 
youre eyes an hie, and considre. 161x Braie Ps. cxiil. 5 The 
Lord our God, who dwelleth on high. 1687 DrypEN Song 
St. Cecilia’s Day 61 The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, the living die. 1834 Mepwin Azgler 
in Wales 11. 305 From boats below, and roofs on high. 1870 
L’Esrrance Miss Mitford 1, 13x Vhat heart-breathed sigh 
Which for thy life ascends on high. 

+b. With a ‘high’ or raised voice; loudly; 
aloud. (Also of high.) Obs. 

c12z90 Beket 1288 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.143 And bi-gan to 
telle is tale on hei3 [AZS. Hari. 2277 anhe3). c1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 139 Whan pis was set & stabled, & 
pes cried on hii. @1480 Kuni. de le Tour (1868) 40 He herde 
..iangle, and borde of highe. 1519 /zterd. 4 Hlem. in Hazl. 
Dodsley \. 23 If we call any thing on high, The taverner 
will answer. 1659 D. Pett Jypr. Sea 313 Some of the 
prisoners have been heard to shout on high. 

+c. fg. To an intense or high degree. 
? Openly, publicly. Ods. 

1393 Lancv. P. PZ. C. vit. 124 Til ich, wratth, waxe an 
hyh and walke with hem bothe. c1420 Chron. Vilod. 744 
Suche on he was alle his leuyng. 

e. From on high (rarely from high): from 
a high place or position ; sfec. from heaven. 

¢1380 Sir Ferumb, 2327 Pe Amyral pat was so riche, ys 
falle doun fram an he3. 1526 TinpALe Foz iii. 31 He that 
commeth from an hye is aboue all. 1531 — Exp. 1 Yohnu 
(1537) 6 He which euer crepeth.,can not fall from an hygh. 
r61x Biste Luke i, 78 The dayspring from on high hath 
visited us, oor. Dryven Virg. Georg. 1. 681 Their Flock’s 
Father (fore’d from high to leap) Swims down the Stream. 
1742 Gray Eon Coll. viii, Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
‘Then whirl the wretch from high. 1819 Heser Hymn * Front 
Greenland’s icy mountains’ ui, We, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high. 

IV. Combinations and special collocations. 

19. In OE. héah was very often combined with a 
subst. (=Skr. karmadharaya compounds), instead 
of standing in grammatical concord with it ; several 
of these combinations or compounds came into 
ME., where they were often written dévistm, and 
were thus recognizable only by the uninflected 
form of the adj.; when adjective inflexions were 
lost, there was nothing to distinguish these from 
the ordinary use of the adj. before a sb. 
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Among these may be mentioned the following: 
a. in lit. sense ‘lofty’, as héah-beorg high moun- 
tain; héah-clif high cliff; héah-déor high deer, 
stag; Aéah-fidd high flood, high tide, deluge ; 
héah-lond HiIcHuaND; /éah-se high or deep 
SEA ; iéah-setl (SETTLE) high seat, throne, seat of 
honour; /Aéah-weofod high altar (WEVED): the 
last three passing into b. High in degree, rank, 
or dignity, excellent, main, chief, as Adah-burh 
chief town; Aéah-creft excellent art or skill; 
héah-freols high festival; héah-messe high MASS; 
héah-nama great or exalted name; Adah-stret 
Hic sTreet ; héah-synz mortal sin, cardinal sin ; 
héah-tid Wich TIDE. 

c888 K. AiLFreD Boesh. i, Per is Creca heah burg and 
heora cynestol. ags0 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 5 Gisegi 
folce minvm hehsynna hiara. coxa Lindisf. Gosp. John 
xix. 13 Se groefa .. gebrohte bute done hezlend & sztt fore 
Sam heh-sedle. @1000 Czdmon’s Dan. 699 To bere heah- 
byriz pzt hie Babilone abrecan mihton. c 1000 Ecgberht’s 
Confess. Pref, in Thorpe Ags. Laws IL. 132 (Bosw.) Bebeorh 
Se wid da eahta heahsynna. -ax1roo O. EZ. Chron, (Laud 
MS.) an. 1086 Swa swide he lufode pa hea deor swilce he 
weere heora feeder. ¢ 1200 77in. Coll. Hom. 91 In his heord- 
liche he3 settle. ¢1z00 ORMIN 4172 Itt iss a33 heh messeda33. 

c. esp. in names of offices and dignities, with 
sense ‘ chief, principal, highest, head, arch-’, some- 
times passing into the absolute sense, ‘of high 
rank or dignity, exalted, lofty’: e.g. héah-biscop 
high bishop, archbishop, pontiff ; 2éah-doda (ME. 
hehbode) archangel ; héah-cyning high king, chief 
king ; éah-diacon archdeacon; héah-ealdor chief 
elder or ruler; éah-ealdormann chief alderman 
or ruler; Aéah-engel (ME. heh-engel) archangel ; 
héahfeder (ME. hehfader) high father, great father, 
patriarch; héah-geréfa high REEVE; Aéah-god high 
God, the Most High; héah-/éce high leech, emi- 
nent physician; /éah-sacerd chief priest; héah- 
fegen high thane, chief minister; etc. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1039 Peet wees hilde-set] heah cyninges. 971 
Blickl. Hom. 25 Mid heahfaderum & apostolum. Jéid. 147 
Micahel se heahengel se wes ealra engla ealderman. c¢ 1000 
Laws of Wihtred Pref. (Schmid), Birhtwald Bretone heah- 
biscop. cx1o0o Laws of Atthelstan Pref. (ibid.), Mid 
zepeahte Wulfhelmes mines heh-bisceopes. c1000 Ags. Ps. 
(Th.) lvifi]. 2 Heonan ic cleopize to heah Gode. c 1050 
Byrhtferth’s Handboc in Anglia VIII. 310/27 Se heah 
engel gabriel. a@1175 Cott. Hom. 219 Angeli (boden) arch- 
angeli (hahboden). zd. 239 Per he sit .. mid his apostlen 
mid pe ha3jefaderen. cx12z00 7vin. Coll. Hom. 125 Ure 
drihten sende his he3 engel gabriel to.. zacharie. c12z00 
OrmMIN 17107 Patt kinedom batt Godd Hehfaderr rixlebp 
inne. 13.. Szv Bewes (A.) 1873 Hi3 dekne ich wile make 
pe. 1549 LatimeR 2nd Serm. bef. Edw. VI, 'To Radr. 
(Arb.) 46 The office of the high bishoppe. 1551 Rosinson 
tr. More's Utop. Ep. to Giles (Arb.) 24 Sente thether by the 
hieghe Byshoppe. 1890 J. Hearty Jusula Sanctorum 559 
It was to this lonely but sweet retreat that Ireland’s last 
High-king retired to die. : 

20. On the analogy of the preceding (19 c), fre- 
quently used with later official titles, implying the 
supreme officer or dignitary, or the officer who 
fulfils the function to the prince or state. 

(Usually written as two words, but sometimes hyphened) 

e.g. High Admiral, Bailiff, Chamberlain, Chancellor, 
Commissioner, Constable, Fustice, Marshall, Master, 
Mightiness, Reeve, Sheriff, Steward, Treasurer, etc. See 
these words. 
_ ©1300 Cursor M. 4617 Stiward..Sal pou be made, and hei 
iustis. zd, 5008 Par vs tok pe hei baili. /d7d, 10341 Ioseph 
.. pat of egypti was hei stiward. 13.. K. Adis. 270 Oo 
madame, he seide, Olympyas, Hei3e maister in Egipte j was. 
1526 TinDALE Acés xxiii. 19 The hye captayne toke hym by 
the hond and went a parte with hym out of the waye. 1583 
N. Riding Rec. (1894) 254 From the Quenes majestie or 
from her Lord Hye Admyrall. 1589 ay any Work 27 The 
offices of our L. high Chancellor, high ‘Treasurer, and high 
Steward of Englande. 1662 Woop Lif 10 Nov. (O. H. S.) 
I. 461 To be high-sherriff of Oxfordshire. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 
510/t Whereby his majesty’s pacifick dispositions had been 
made manifest to their High Mightinesses. 1805 N..NicHo.ts 
Corr. w. Gray (1843) 33 The contest for the high stewardship 
at Cambridge, between Lord Hardwick and Lord Sandwich. 
1824 Warr 476d. Brit. Il. 4 Civb, Townley, James..High 
Master of the Merchant-Taylor’s School. 1845 S. AusTIN 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1. 497 The hands of the high chamber- 
lain, William of Croi, Lord of Chievres. > 

21. In other collocations with specialized sense : 
high Change, the time of greatest activity on 
’Change, or the Exchange itself at such a time 
(cf. 11); high cross, a cross set on a pedestal in 
a market-place or in the centre of a town or vil- 
lage ; + high game, a form of cheating at cards ; 
high go (col/og.), a bout of merriment, a frolic, a 
‘spree’; + high-head, a high head-dress, such as 
those fashionable in England in the 18th c.; 
+ high-law (Zhieves’ Cant), highway robbery ; 
hence +high-lawyer, a highwayman; high 
Mall, the time of greatest resort in the Mall (cf. 
11); high place, in Scripture, a place of worship 
or sacrifice (usually idolatrous) on a hill or high 
ground; the altar and other appointments for such 
worship; high table, a table raised above the 
rest at a public dinner ; sfec. in colleges, the table 
at which the president and fellows sit; high tea, 
a tea at which meat is served. 


HIGH. 


aya Appison Sect. No. 69 P 1, I look upon *High-Change 
to be a great Council, in which all considerable Nations have 
their Representatives. 1851 Maynew Lond. Labour 11. 45 
(Hoppe) ‘The Old Clothes Exchange, like other places known 
by the name .. has its daily season of ‘high Change’. 1596 
*Hie crosse [see Cross sd. 7 b]. 1609 in Digby ALyst. (1882) 
p. xix, The pentice at y highe crosse. 1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3336/3 A great Bonfire at the High-Cross. 1674 Corton 
Compl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards (1816) 343 One most 
egregious piece of roguery..playing the *high-game at putt. 
1825 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 355 Our volatile *high-go’s 
were troublesome enough to every body. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Bef, Mast xxvii. 92 The last night they .. were getting into 
a high-go, when the captain called us off. 1698 FARQUHAR 
Love and Bottle 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 488/1 She wore .. a silk 
manteau and *high-head. 1791 WesLEy /i’hs. (1872) VIII. 
307 Give no ticket to any that wear calashes, high-heads, 
or enormous bonnets. 1591 GREENE Disc. Coosnage (1859) 33 
There be also other Lawes, as *High-Law, Sacking-Law, 
Figging Law, Cheting Lawe. Jézd¢. 41 *High Lawiers, 
Versers, Nips, Conny-catchers. 1676 ErnrrepGr A/ax of 
Mode i. iii, ‘Tis now but *high Mall, madam. 1743 Fretp- 
1nG Wedding-Day 11. i. Wks. 1882 X. 368, I have seen him 
walking at high Mall. 1388 Wycuir W272. xxii. 41 Balaach 
ledde Balaam to the *hize placis [1382 hye thingis] 
of Baal. x16rx Biste Lev. xxvi. 30, I will destroy your 
high places, and cut downe your images. 1662 STILLINGFL. 
Orig. Sacr. . iv. § 3 Naioth in Ramah, where was a high 
place whither the people came to sacrifice. 13.. A. Adis. 
1084 Forth goth Alisaundre .. Ryght to theo *heygh table. 
[1431 cited from Oxford in Rogers Agvic. § Pr. ILI. 550/3-] 
171t Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 237 The Dean then 
went up to the Steps at the High-Table. 1886 Wivuis 
& Crark Cambridge I. 116 A dais in parquet-work for the 
high table. J/od. He dines at the High Table. 1856 
E. G. K. Browne Tractar, Movem. (1861) 337 At one of the 
‘*High Teas’ of S. Barnabas. 1884 Girl's Own Paper 
May 427/2 For people who are not in the habit of giving 
dinner-parties. .high tea is a capital institution, 


b. With agent-noun, denoting one who does 
(what is expressed) ‘high’ (see HicH adv.): as 
high-attainer, -bidder (see BIDDER 4 and HigHES? 
A. 2), ~feeder, -jumper; high-liver, (a) one who 
lives luxuriously; (6) one who professes a higher 
spiritual life than the ordinary. Also Hicu- 


BLOWER, etc. 

1654 Trappe Come. Fob iv. 13 So do the Enthusiasts, and 
*high-attainers. 1897 AttButr Syst. Med. Il. 860 When 
the patient has been a *high feeder. 1896 West. Gaz 
8 Apr. 8/t A man became a mile-runner, a *high-jumper, a 
five-mile bicycle racer. 1883 Cextury Mag. XXVII. 211 
None of our family have ever been *high-livers. 1888 
Forum (U.S.) Aug. 692 Among these high-livers and faith- 
curers. 

22. a. With nouns, forming a¢trz). phrases; un- 
limited in number: as high-action, -caste, -class, 
-grade, -level, -pressure, -speed, -temperature, etc. 

1862 BEvERIDGE Hist, /ndia V1. ii. I. 587 The *high-caste 
Brahmins. 1864 A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock (1880) 168 
Facilities for securing a *high-class education. 1703 A7¢ 
& Myst. Vintners 69 There are *high-Countrey Wines. 1890 
Spectator 7 June 787 ‘Iwo or three *high-grade schools. 
1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2140/4 White Stockings .. *high-heel 
Shooes. a@1890 W. B. Scorr Axutobiog. Notes (1892) 1. 197 
The *High-Level Bridge..over the Tyne. 1875 J. C. Cox 
Ch. Derbysh. 1. 195 The *high-pitch roof of the nave. 1824 
R. Sruarr Hist. Steam Engine 67 To supersede the *high- 
pressure engines. 1846 Mrs, Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 14 
The high-pressure power of modern education. 1891 Daily 
News 9 Feb. 2/7 About the middle of last week a large high- 
pressure system spread over the United Kingdom from the 
southward. 1599 Suaxs. Much Ado v. i. 123 We are *high 
proofe melancholly. 1880 Warren Book-f/ates iii. 21 The 
prominent or *high relief portions. 1873 J. RicHArps 
Wood-working Factories 63 *High-speed loose pulleys. 
1692 Let. in Select. fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 488 This was 
then thought consistent enough with the *high-tory loyalty. 

b. Parasynthetic combs., unlimited in number: 
as high-angled, -arched, -backed, -bodiced, -boned, 
-browed, -coloured, -complextoned, -couraged, 
-crowned, fated, -flavoured, -forehcaded, -horned, 
-lineaged, -motived, -notioned, -pooped, -priced, 
-principled, -roofed, -shouldered, -souled, -thoughted, 
-cowered, -vaulled, -walled, -witted, -zoned, etc. ; 
high-blooded, of high blood, race, or descent ; 
++ high-horsed, mounted on the high horse: 
see Horse; high-kilted, wearing the kilt or 
petticoat high, or tucked up; /ig. indecorous ; 
high-lived, pertaining to high life, frequent- 
ing high society; high-necked, having a high 
neck; spéc. of a dress, high in the neck; high- 
nosed, having a high or long nose; ig. having 
a keen scent; + high-palmed, bearing the 
‘palms’ of the antlers aloft ; having lofty antlers ; 
+high-sighted, having the sight directed aloft, 
supercilious. Also HIGH-HANDED, -HEARTED, etc. 

1894 Daily Chron. 18 Aug. 5/1 Japan. .has just paid great 
attention to *high-angled as well as direct fire. 1627 May 
Lucan x, (T.), *High-arch’d roofs. 1727 SOMERVILLE Poems 
225 (Jod.) His high-arch’d neck he proudly rears. 1684 
Lond.Gaz.No. 1949/4 A thick short Gelding somewhat *high 
Back’d. 1838 Dickens O. Tw#st xxix, ‘The high-backed 
oaken chair. 1632 Massincer & Fretp Fatal Dowry u. ii, 
Where heavenly virtue in *high-blooded veins Is lodged. 
1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 11. (1863) 450 A high-blooded 
greyhound, 1664 Pevys Diary 28 Feb., His lady avery *high- 
carriaged, but comely big woman. 1551 T. Witson Logike 
(1580) 52b, A man maie be *high coloured .. and yet not 
blacke. 1799 Med. Frni. 1. 143 Urine high-coloured. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb, xiii. 221 The *high-complection’d Leame. 
1599 MassinGER, etc. Old Law v. 1, Your hat is too *high- 
crowned, 1868 Q. Vicroria Life Highi, 46 Welshwomen 
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in their curious high-crowned.. hats. 1748 Mrs. DELAny 
Life & Corr. (1861) IL, 491 The raspberries were particularly 
*high-flavoured. a1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 28 
Of a sweet aspect, but *high-foreheaded. 1562 PHAER 
Ai neid 1x. Cc ii}, *Hyheaded.. like two great okes by Padus 
banks. 1613 T. Mivies tr. AMlexia’s Treas. Anc. §& Mod. 

Times 714/t Willing to be dismounted from their *high 
horsed frenzies. 1824 Scotr Redgauntlet Let. vy, Who.. 
had been carried home, in compassion, by some *high- 
kilted fishwife. @1830 Scotr in A, Cunningham Burns 
(5847) 184 In one or two passages of the ‘ Jolly Beggars’, the 
Muse has slightly trespassed on decorum, where, in the 
language of Scottish song, ‘ High kilted was she As she gaed 
owre the lea’. 1840 Hoop Azlmansege, First Step, iv, 
To dazzle the world with her precious limb,—Nay, to go 
a little high-kilted. 1762 Gotpsm. Cit. W. Ixxi, All pre- 
tensions to high-life or *high-lived company. 1844 WILLIS 
Lady Fane i. 539 *High-neck’d gowns, 1870 BryANT Lliad 
II. xvi. 185 To lead away the high-necked steeds, a@ 1635 
Naunton /ragut. Reg. (Arb.) 15 Well-favoured, but *high 
nosed, 1658 Ossorn Adv. Son (1673) 218 Our high-nosed 
Hypocritical Zealots that pretend to smell ranck Idolatry in 
all Professions but their own. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. vii. 
108 The goodly Heards of *high-palm’d Harts. 1835 WILLIS 
Pencillings 11. xxxix. 14 *High-peaked saddle. 1749 FiELp- 
ING Yom Younes xi. ix, The honesty of this. .boy was some- 
what high—that is, somewhat *high-priced. _ 1791-1823 
D'IsraEu Cur. Lit. Libraries, Rare and Nigh paced 
1714 Swirt Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1765 III. 293 The 
political creed of all the *high-principled men I have..met 
with, a@ 1633 Austin AZedit. (1635) 267 Like our Churches, 
*highroofed within but with a..low Gate. 1871 Bryant 
Odyss. v. 54 His high-roofed palace. 1697 Lond. Gaz. 
No, 3313/4 A tall thin Man, *highShoulder’d. 1837 THack- 
ERAY Ravenswing vi, The little high-shouldered vulgar 
thing! x60r SHaKs, ¥ud. C. u. i. 118 Let *high-sighted 
Tyranny range on. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela (1824) I. xv. 
255 My *high-soul’d..master. 1596 B, Grirrin dessa i. 
(1815) 9 *High-thoughted (like to her) with bountie laden, 
1860 Mrs. BrowninG V’, Emanuel entering Florence; High- 
thoughted souls. @163r Drayton Wks. III. 827 (Jod.) 
Amongst the *high-topt hills. dd. I. 24 (Jod.) *High- 
tow’red Harfleur. 1671 Mitton P. 2. 11. 260 Huge cities 
and high-towered. 1607 SHaxs. 77707 1v. iii. 109 Some 
*high-Vic'd City. 1611 Cotcr., Haultmuré, *high-walled. 
1588 Suaks. 77¢. A.1v.iv. 35 *High witted Tamora. 1777-8 
Porrer 4 schylus (1779) U1. 321 (Jod.) Hail Queen of 
Persia’s *high-zon’d dames supreme ! 

B, sb. [Absolute uses of the adj.] 

1. A high place or region; a height, eminence. 
Obs. exc. Sc. (chiefly in heighs (hichs) and howes, 
heights and hollows). 

13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 1152 Hized to be hy3e. 1382 
Wycuir 1 Sat. x. 13 Forsothe he ceside to prophecie, and 
cam to the hei3 [1388 an hi3 place; L. ad excelsum]). 1581 
J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 416 b, There must bea thyrd 
place ..in the highe betwixt heaven and hell I suppose. 
1721 Ramsay Jo Ld. Dalhousie 52 She..scours o’er heighs 
and hows a’ day. a@x182a Sir A. Boswett Sheldon Haughs 
in Chambers Pop, Hum. Scot, Poems 168 Frae heighs and 
hows, frae hames and ha’s. 1875 W. McItwraitH Guide 
Wigtownshire 24 We enter Kirkcoman parish among heighs 
and howes, 

+2. Height, altitude; fig. highest pitch, acme. 

€ 1450 7wo Cookery-bks. u. 75 Rered more pen an enche 
of hegh. 1557 Payne Barclay’s Fugurth Aij, Increased 
to the high of theyr perfection. 

3. Cards. The ace or highest trump out. 

High (hoi), adv. Compared HicuEr, Hicuest, 
q-v. Forms: 1 héah, héage, 2-3 he3e, hezhe, 
heie, etc., 3— hech, etc.: see High a. [OE. héah, 
later Aéage, cf. OS. and OHG. hého, MHG. héhe, 
hd; thence early ME, Ze, by loss of final -e, 123, 
blending in form with the adj.] 

I. 1. At or toa great distance or extent upward ; 
in or into a high position; far up; aloft. 

cxo00 /ELFRIc Gram. xxxviii. (Z.) 233 Heaze flyhb se 
earn, ¢€1200 ORMIN 6057 Forr zrn ma33 fle3henn i pe lifft 
Full hezhe towarrd heoffne. a@ 1225 Ancr. R. 130 Ant 
tauh heo vleon heie. c1250 Gen. § Ex.3380 He, and aaron, 
and hur ben gon, He3 up toa dune. a 1300 Cursor M, 2086 
He sittes wit drightin hei o loft. ¢1394 P. Pl. Crede 494 
Wo wore 30u wy3tes..Pat be toumbes of profetes tildeb vp 
heize. ¢1470 Henry Wadlace 1x. 996 To God a vow I mak 
beforn..to hyng the heych to morn. x559 Airr. Mag., O. 
Glendour i, ‘The fall of such as clymbe to hye. 1587 /did., 
Bladud xxiii, Fly not so high for feare you fall so lowe. 
1667 Mitton P. L. 1.1 High on a Throne of Royal State... 
Satan exalted sat. 1813 Hoce Queen's Wake 175 They 
seted her hiche on ane purpil swerde. 1860 TYNDALL Glac. 
1. xv. 100 Their direction changed high up the pass. 

b. Horsemanship. With ‘high action’, lifting 
the feet far up from the ground, 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2164/4 Trots well, but gallops some- 
what high. 1701 /é¢d. No. 3703/4 Saddle-Nag. .trots high. 

2. fg. In or to a high position, degree, estima- 
tion, amount, price, etc.; toa great extent, greatly ; 
forcibly ; strongly. 

a1225 Ancr, R. 352 Heie stod he pet spec o pisse wise ! 
¢.1340 Cursor M. 7304 (Trin.) For 30ure richesse to he3e 3e 
rise. @ 1400-50 Alexander 2200 Mast hi3e 3e ere hersid and 
herid of 3o0ure strenthe. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform. vi. 24 
Thocht he war neuer exalted so hie. 1641 FRENCH Disti//. 
v. (1651) 113 Rectifie the Spirit as high as you can, 1652 
Sir E. Nicuoras in NV, Papers (Camden) 284 [He] hath 
bid very high for it. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 11.146 Both Heav’n 
and Warth shall high extoll Thy praises. 1691 tr. Zvili- 
anne's Frauds Romish Monks 407 Not in a condition to 
spend as high as others. 1724 De For Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 135 The king. .drove things too high, 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. vi. II, 65 Lewis consented to go as high as 
twenty five thousand crowns, 1871 Freeman Worm. Cong. 
IV. xvii. 62 Every..heart beat high with joy at the news, 

+b. Loudly, aloud. Ods, 

@ 1225 Ancr. RK, 152 A sopare .. remd and 3eied lude and 
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1378 Barsour Bruce 1v. 416 The cry 
raiss hydwisly and hee. a 1400-so Alexander 948 Scho 
haldis out hire hede, and he3e to him callis. ¢ 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon iv. 121 [This] she sayd soo highe that 
her children ynderstode it. 1519 /uterZ. 4 Elem. in Hazl. 
Dodsley 1. 33 What haste hast thou, That thou speakest so 
high? @1648 Lp. Hersert Life (1886) 207 You must do 
me the honour to speak high, for I am deaf. 

e. Richly, luxuriously; to excess. 

1628 Br. J. Wittiams Serm. at Westm, 6 Apr. 8 It 
is a luscious kind of meate, and feedes very high. 1667 
Pepys Diary 29 July, Where it seems people do drink high. 
1691 Woop Aéh. Oxon. II. 721 After his return he lived 
high .. without any visible income. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. 1. 319 When once he’s broken, feed him full and 
high. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 11.103 If you 
feed a young Horse high, he should have Exercise. 

3. Geog. In or into a high latitude on the earth’s 


surface ; far from the equator, 

1662 J. Davies tr, Mandelslo's Trav. 10 They put the 
Caspian Sea too high, and consequently allow Persia a 
greater breadth from North to South, than it really hath. 
1720 De For Capt. Singleton i. (1840) 11 Having been .. as 
high as the Cape of Good Hope. tS Kane Grinnell Exp. 
iii. (r856) 30 Our expedition met it as high as Storoé Island, 
in latitude 71°. 

4. In reference to time: +a. Far on, late (ods.). 
b. Far back, early. 

1523 Lp. Berners /voiss. I. xc. 112 That yere [Easter] fell 
so hye that it was nere to thentring of May. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 266 ‘The moneth Ramazan. .is their Lent ; 
falling sometime high, sometime low. 1662 EveLyn Chad- 
cogr. 26 For we shall not here ascend so high as Prome- 
theus, 1724 A. Cottins Gr. Chr. Relig. 208 Not the least 
ground to date the Samaritan Pentateuch so high as the 
times of Jeroboam. 1774 [see Hicuer B. ry]. 

5. In reference to musical sounds: At or to a 
high pitch, shrilly. 

r6or Suaks. Twel. Nu, ili. 42 Your true loues coming, 
That can sing both high and low. JZod. The melody goes 
very high. I can’t sing as high as that. 

+6. Proudly, haughtily, overbearingly; arro- 
gantly, presumptuously; with lofty ambition or 
profession; abstrusely (quot. 1667); with indig- 
nation or anger. Ods. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 1967, I shuld tere out bi tunge .. for 
chateryng so high. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 39 Nor 
the rich suffred to loke too hye, 1659 Burton's Diary 
(1828) III, 433 He. .did talk very high, how he would have 
a French cook, and a master of his horse. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. 1. 558 Others .. reason’d high Of Providence, Fore- 
knowledge, Will, and Fate. 1765 T. Hurcuinson Hist, 
Mass. 1.1, 105 The other threatened as high. 1844 Warp- 
Law Lect. Prov. (1869) I. 393 He resents it, as a reflection 
on his penetration. e takes it short and high, 

II. Phrases. 

7. High and low: +a. Wholly, entirely (ods.) : 

see HicH a@.17e; b. up and down, here and there ; 


in every place or part. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 471 He saw The castell tynt, bath 
hye and law. 1694 Concreve Double Dealer v. viii, Gads- 
bud, I can’t find her high nor low. 1822 J. W. Croker in 
Diary 11 Jan. (1884) He..missed his snuff-box, and there 
was..a search high and low. 1895 Academy 12 Oct. 294/2 
Although the publishers have searched high and low, they 
have not [etc.]. Y 

8. Zo play high: a. to play for stakes of large 
amount; b, to play a card of high value. 

Ga! Jane Austen Pride § Prej. viii. 31 Suspecting them 
to be playing high. 1885 Procror Wist ii. 33 By playing 
high second hand you waste a good card. 

9. To run high: lit. said of the sea when there 
is a strong current with a high tide, or with high 
waves ; hence /ig. of feelings or conditions, mani- 
festing themselves forcibly. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 1251 When the Feuds ran high 
between the Round-headsand Cavaliers. 1714 Swirt Pres. St. 
Affairs Wks. 1755 11.1. 202 The tide runs high against the 
court and ministry. 1717 tr. Presier’s Voy, 14 The Sea ran 
too high tosend Boats, 1763 Watson in PAZ. Trans. LILI. 
11 At times. .her feverran very high. 1836 Marryat Midsh. 
Lasy xviii, The sea runs high, and the boat may be dashed 
to pieces on the rocks. 1849 Macauray ist. Eng. ix. II. 
416 The disputes .. had repeatedly run so high that blood- 
shed had seemed to be inevitable. 1893 Eart DunmorE 
Pamirs IL, 28 Party spirit ran high. 

III. Combinations. 

10. a, In syntactic comb. with pres. or pa. pple. 
of any verb which can be qualified in the active or 
passive by high or highly ; e.g. to atm high, hence 
high-aiming, high-atmed; so high-aspiring, -bended, 
-blazing, -blest, -blown, -braced, -built, -climbing, 
-dressed, -dried, -embowed, -fed, -flushed, -gazing, 
-heaped, ~judging, -mounted, -ing, -placed, -prized, 
-raised, -reared, -seasoned, -seated, -soaring, -swell- 
ing, -swollen, -throned, -thundering, -towering, 
-tuned, -working, etc.; +high-cargued, -carved 
LVaut. (see CARGUED, CARVED); high-descended, 
of lofty or noble descent; high-finished, of high 
finish, highly elaborated ; highly refined or accom- 
plished; high-grown, (a) grown or increased to 
a height; (6) overgrown with tall vegetation ; 
high-strung, strung to a high tension or pitch ; 
Jig. in a high state of vigour or of sensitiveness. 

1766 Crasuaw tr, Marino (T.), Thy *high-aim’d hopes. 
1597-8 Br, Harr Saz, 1. iii. (T.), Some uprear’d, *high-aspir- 
ing swain. 1645 RuTuEerrorD 7ryal § Tri. Faith vi. (1845) 
71 Broken as a too *high-bended bow. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 
x1. 145 God *high-blest, 1613 Suaxs. Hen. VIII, ui. ii. 361 


heie pet he bered. 


HIGH-BINDER. 


My *high-blowne Pride At length broke vnder me. 167% 
MILTON Samson 1069 Haughty, as is his pile *high-built 
and proud. 1880 TENNyson Revenge ix, Ship after ship .. 
their high-built galleons. 1530 TinpaLe Doctr. Treat. (1848) 
sos Here must a mark be set to those unquiet, busy, and 
*high-climbing spirits. 1667 Mitton P. L. ut. 546 The 
brow of some high-climbing Hill. 1606 SytvestER Dw 
Bartas u. iv. u. Magnif. 368 *High-descended Queen. 1779 
Porrer 4¢schylus (ed. 2) 1. 52 (Jod.) No prejudice of high- 
descended ancestry. 1756 Foorr Engl. fr. Paris 1. Wks. 
1799 I. 98 Two pound of *high-dried Glasgow [snuff]. 1632 
Mitton Penseroso 157 To .. love the *high-embowed roof. 
1628 Forp Lover's Mel. u. ii, Like *high-fed jaeds .. In 
antick trappings. 1770 LaNcuorne Plutarch (1879) 1. 
193/2 A *high-finished picture of Pericles. 1605 SHAKS. 
Lear wv. iv. 7 Search euery Acre in the *high-growne field. 
Ibid. u, iv. 231 *High-judging Ioue. 1877 Brack Green 
Past. i, On the northern side of this *high-lying park. 
1605 SHaxs. Macé. 1. i. 98 *High plac’d Macbeth. 1725 
Pore Odyss. x. 102 Cliffs, *high-pointing to the skies. 1645 
Quartes Sol. Recant. xii. 35 His *high priz’d benefits. 
1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit, 1. 290 *High-raised mounts. 
1594 Suaxs. Rich. I/J, v. iii. 242 *High rear’d Bulwarkes. 
1588 — zt. A. iv. iv. 64 With a power Of *high re- 
solued men. 1684 Otway A ¢he?st 11. 1, The *high-season’d 
Dish. 1752 Berxetey 7%. Tar-water Wks. III. 504 High- 
seasoned food and strong liquors. 1667 Mitton P. L, vil. 585 
Heav’n’s *high-seated top. 1606 Suaks. 7, § C7. 1V. Iv. 126 
Farre *high soaring o’re thy praises. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. xiv. xxxii. (1495) 479 The moost *hyghe strowtyng 
partyes of cragges ben callyd Scopuli. 1748'T'Homson Cast. 
Zndol. 1. \Wiii, *High-strung health. 1872 J. G. Murruy 
Comm. Lev. x. Introd., High-strung enthusiasm. ¢ 1590 
Greene Fy. Bacon ix. 190 Beauty’s *high-swelling pride. 
1594 Suaxs, Rich. (1, u. ii, 117 Your *high-swolne hates. 
1813 Scorr Trierm, 1, xiii, The water's high-swoln tide. 
18753 Loner. Pandora ii, Commissioned by *high-thundering 
Zeus. 1596 SPENSER J, Q. vi. ii. 32 Ne is there hauke.. 
Whether *high towring, or accoasting low. 
b. With an adj.= Highly, to a great degree. 

(The hyphen shows that AzgA qualifies the following adj., 
not the sb.) P 

16or Suaxs. Twel. NV. 1. i. 15 So full of shapes is fancie, 
That it alone is high fantasticall. 1663 Boyte Colours (J.), 
A high-red tincture. 1715-20 Porr [/éad xvi. 433 High- 
eminent amid the works divine. 1865 Union Rev. 111. 266 
They use such high-learned words. 

e. Occasionally hyphened to a verb to make the 


construction clear. ; 

1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Mathieu's Unhappy Prosp. 240 
Shee stirred and high-reared her creast. 1788 Cowrer 
Morn. Dream i, The billows high-lifted the boat. 

+ High, v. Ods. Forms: 1 héan, 3 hehgen, 
hehen, ( Or.) hezhenn, 3-4 hei(en, 3-5 he3e(n, 
4-6 hie, hegh(e, hey, etc. (see HIGH a.), 4-7 
high. [OE. /éan, f. héah HicH a.; cf. also Goth. 
hauhjan, OHG. héihjan, héhen, MHG. hehen to 
raise, exalt. See also Hain, HryGHNE.] 

1. trans. To make high or higher (/¢. and fig.) ; 
to raise, lift up, elevate, exalt, extol. 

c goo tr. Beda’s Hist, u. iv. (1890) 106 He ongon hean and ~ 
miclian [ba cirican]. c1200 77ix. Coll. Hom. 25 Swo pat 
we on alle ure banke be heien. J/d¢d. 57 He3en his sete on 
heuene. c¢1z00 Orin 9204 Nu sket shall illc an dale beon 
Allhe3hedd upp and filledd. 1340 HamproLe Px. Comsc. 4125 
He sal heghe himself to be Aboven pe haly trinite. c1440 
Hy ton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xviii, Who so hieth 
himself he shalbe lowed and who so lowyth himself he shalbe 
hyed. 1494 Fapyan Chron. an. 1465 (1553) 216 b, Syluer 
that .. was hyghed to xl.d. an vunce. 1523 FirzHEeRB, 
Surv. xi. (1539) 25 High no man for no hate. 

2. zntr. To become high or higher (/z¢. and fig.) ; 
to rise, mount up, ascend. 

¢1200 Ormin 6017 God man risebp a33 uppwarrd. .annd 
he3hebb a33 Biforenn Godess ehne. @1225 Aucr. R. 72 Ase 
3e wulled pat heo[bouhtes] climben & hien touward heouene. 
1390 GowER Conf. III. 295 Now it higheth, now it loweth, 
Now stant upright, now overthroweth, 1556 BurrouGH in 
Hakluyt Voy, (1886) III. 126 It .. hyeth two fadome and 
a halfe water. 1601 Hotiranp Péimy xvii. xviii, The river 
Nilus higheth apace untill he be risen to his ful heigth. 
1633 T. James Vay. 35 The tydes doe high about some 
6 Foot. 

High, zz¢. Variant of Huy, H1. 

1800 Weems Washington ii. (1810) 15 ‘High! why not 
my son?’ 1830 Gat Lawrie 7. v1. ili. (1849) 260 She made 
no reply, but only a high-madam-ho signification that she 
recognised me. 

High, obs. form of Hi. 

Highaw(e: see Hick WALL. 

Highball. A game, aspecies of poker, played 
with balls and a bottle-shaped receptacle. 

1894 J. N. Masketyne Sharps § Flats xi. 261-266. 1894 
Westm. Gaz. 23 Apr. 3/1 Methods of cheating with dice, at 
highball, poker, roulette. 


Hi-gh-bi:nder. U.S. slang. [f. Hicu a. 14: 
cf. BENDER 5, HELLBENDER.] 

1. A rowdy; one of a gang which commits 
outrages on persons and property. 

1806 Weekly [uspector 27 Dec. last p., An association call- 
ing themselves ‘ High-Binders.’ 1806 V. Y. Evening Post 
26 Dec. 2 A desperate association of lawless and unprin- 
cipled vagabonds, calling themselves ‘ High-binders’. . during 
the last winter, produced several riots. 1860 BartLert Dic?, 
Amer,, High-binder, a riotous fellow. New York slang. 

2. One of a secret society or gang said to exist 
among the Chinese in California and other parts 
of the United States for the purpose of blackmailing 
and even of assassination. 

1887 Amer. Missionary Aug. 235 The High-Binders were 
already on his track, and he scarcely feels safe even in Oak- 
land. 1888 Pud. Opinion (N. Y.) 15 Dec. 193 The power of 
the Highbinder is the only one which the average Chinaman 


HIGH-BLOWER. 


understands and fears, and his conduct is regulated by it to 
a greater extent than by the laws of the country in which he 
lives. 1892 Boston (Mass.) ¥rnd, 10 Dec. 12/1 The Italian 
Mafia is a dangerous enemy to law and order, like the 
Chinese ‘ highbinders’ of California. 

3. A political conspirator. 

1890 C. L. Norton Political Amer., Highbinders .. ap- 
plied..to political conspirators and the like. 

High-blower. A horse that makes a ‘ blow- 
ing ’ noise by flapping the nostrils at each expira- 
tion in galloping ; also sometimes euphemistically 
applied to a ‘roarer’, So High-blowing v0/. sd. 
and Al. a. 

1831 Youatt Horse xii. (1847) 254 Eclipse was a ‘high- 
blower’. 1856 H. H. Dixon Post § Paddock ii. 35 The high- 
blowing Humphrey Clinker [race-horse so named]. Jdzd. 
iii. 55 A roarer—or, politely speaking .. ‘a high blower’. 
188r Sir F, Firzwycram Horses & Stables m1. xxiii. (ed. 2) 
300 High Blowers. The noise, which some horses make by 
flapping the ale of their nostrils, has occasionally been 
mistaken by inexperienced people for roaring. 1891 
M. H. Haves Veterinary Notes xi. (ed. 4) 304 Highblowing 
is not a disease, but is simply produced by the flapping of 
the horse’s nostrils when he expels air quickly from his lungs, 

Hi-gh-born, 2. Bom in a high rank of society; 
of noble birth. 


@ 1300 Cursor M, 14236 Lazar was a heie-born man, 1728 
Pore Dune. 1. 297 High-born Howard, more majestic sire. 
1780 E.)Prerronet Hymn, ‘All hail the Power’ ii, Let 
high-born Seraphs tune the lyre. a@1859 MacauLay Ast. 
Eng. xxiii. V. 30 The posterity of a highborn beggar. 

Jig. 1871 J. Minter Songs [/taly (1878) 13 The high-born 
beautiful snow came down. 

High-borne, a. rare. [See Bornz.] Borne 
on high ; exalted, lofty, of high bearing. 

(But some take it in the example as = high-born.) 

1588 SHaxs. Z, LZ. L. 1. i. 173 This child of fancie, that 
Armado hight. .shall relate In high-borne words, the worth 
of many a Knight From tawnie Spain. 

+ High-boy. 0és. 

1. One who lives ‘high’; a ‘ fast ’ man, libertine, 
gallant; cf. roaring boy. 

1668 R, L’Estrance Vis. Quev. (1708) 104 Many Huffs 
and High-boys. @1680 Brooxs Ws. (1867) VI. 68 A high 
boy, or one that was strong to drink among others, or to 
drink down others ! 

2. A partisan making high claims for his party ; 
cf. HIGH-FLYER 3. 

1648 Symmons Vind. Chas. I 117 These High-boyes say 

lainly that all such who are not of their opinion are perfect 

alignants. 1715 Mrs. CentTLivre Gotham Election Wks. 
1760-1 I. 177 Szx Rog. 1am amaz’d to find you in the In- 
terest of the High-Boys..A/d, Our Parson says that’s only 
the Whig's Cant. ; 

Hi‘gh-bred, a. ‘ 

1. Of high breed, stock, or descent ; high-born. 

1674 N, Farrrax Bulk § Selv, 50 The soul is, too high 
bred to give us any rational accounts of the awarings of 
sense. 1760 R, Heser Horse Matches ix. 146 The high 
bred chesnut horse. 1820 Scotr Adéo¢ xxiv, The high-bred 
descendant of an ancient baron, 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of high 
breeding or bringing-up ; characterized by highly 
refined manners. 

1796 Sewarp Azecd. II. 306 (Jod.) Prior was a very high- 
bred man, and made himself peculiarly agreeable to 
Louis XIV, by this talent. 1816 Remarks Eng. Mann. 103 
A model of suavity and high-bred manners. 1875 LoweLL 
Wks. (1890) IV. 309 He caught the grand manner and high- 
bred ways of the society he frequented. 

High Church, a. and sb. [app. deduced from 
High-Churchman (see next) and used attrib. as in 
fligh Church party, and then substantively.] 

A. adj. or attrib. phrase. Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of High-Churchmen (see next); of 
or belonging to the principles and practices of 
High-Churchmen : see B, 

1704 De For Storm xxiv, They say this was a High- 
Church Storm, Sent out the Nation to Reform, 17053 HEARNE 
Collect. 4 July (O. H. S.) I. x The latter has promis’d to come 
over to the High Church Party, 1705-15 Burner Owz 
Time vi. (1823) 1V. 249 Those men, who began now [anno 
1704] to be called the high church party, had all along 
expressed a coldness, if not an opposition to the present 
settlement. 1710 Let, to New Memb. Parit. in Select. fr. 
Harl, Misc. (1793) 565 Any manner of persons, either high- 
church, low, or no church, 1726 AmMuEerst Terre Fil. iii. 
13 Maintaining the same principles with our jacobite high- 
church priests, 1730 Swirt Vind. Ld. Carteret Wks. 1761 
III. 194 Whether it contained any Tory or high-church 
principles. 31744 N. TinpaL Rafin’s Hist. Eng. U1. 523 
Those of the Clergy who began now [1700-2] to be called 
the High-Church party .. set up a complaint all over Eng- 
land of the want of Convocations. 1814 Scorr Wav. i, 
‘Tory or High-Church predilections and prejudices. 1827 
Hattam Const, Hist. (1876) 111. xvi. 250 The nonjuring and 
high-church factions among the clergy produced few eminent 
men. 1830 W. WILBERFORCE Private Papers 31 Dec. (1897) 
157 All my three Oxonians are strong friends to High 
Church and King doctrines. 1884 Manpett CREIGHTON in 
Dict. Eng. Hist, 265/2 A movement which had its seat at 
Oxford, and was begun by Newman, Keble, Pusey, and 
Hurrell Froude, revived the old High Church party. 1890 
T. F. Tour Hist. Eng. II. x. vi. 233 By the end of 1837 
the High Church revival had become general, 18953 OMAN 
Hist. Eng. xli. 679 To the new High-Church party we owe 
much good work in neglected parishes, and a restoration of 
decency and order in public worship. Mod, collog. The 
women of the family are very High-Church. 

B. sd. [orig. short for 1. C. party, H. C. prin- 
ciples.| The party or principles of the High- 
Churchmen (see next), 
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1702 Lavy Pye in 15th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App... 
26, I never saw so short a sorrow as was here [about King 
William’s death]..and the High Church are elevated 
hereabouts. 1704 [C. Lestiz] Wolf Strift 5 They [the 
Low-Church] profess themselves ready to joyn with the 
Dissenters in Confederacy against the High-Church. 1706-9 
M. Tinpatt Rights of Christ. Church Pref., Nothing is 
more disputed at present than who is the best Church- 
man, both High and Low Church laying claim to it. 
1709 Refi. Sacheverell’s Serm. 24 This is the true Spirit of 
High-Church; they wou’d have the Mitre overtop the 
Crown. 1710 Answ. Sacheverell’s Sernt. 6 Several of the 
High Church are for a Union between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Rome. 1710 Appison Tatler No, 
220 Pg The Terms High-Church and Low-Church, as com- 
monly used, do not so much denote a Principle, as they 
distinguish a Party. 1710 in Howell State Trials XV. 554 
I'll lead you on, boys; huzza! highchurch and Sacheverell ! 
1726 AMHERST Zerrv Fi, Pref. 11 To convince the world 
how strenuous they were in the cause of high-church and 
the pretender. 1833 Record 24 Jan. 4/3 The order which 
resists Reformation is the High Church, 

Hence High-Church v. trans. (nonce-wd.), to 
render High Church in doctrine and _ practice. 
High-Chu'rchism, } High-Chu'rchship, High 
Church principles, doctrine, or practice. High- 
Churchist, -ite, an adherent to High Church 
principles, 

1720 Gorpon & Trencuarp Indep, Whig No. 42 P 5 Italy 
-. (that Seat of High-Churchship). 1823 S. Parr Ws. 
(1828) VII. 272 An amusing .. picture of generosity, whim, 
domination, andhighchurchism, 1846 MacFartane Cabinet 
Hist. Eng. XV. 128 The high-churchism of the Queen [Anne] 
naturally grew higher with sickness and danger. 1848 
Croucu Lett. § Rem, (1865) 118 A—— belongs, I see, to the 
new High Churchites. 1863 Ourna Held in Bondage (1870) 
tor Stiltified County Queens, with daughters long on hand, 
had taken refuge in High-Churching their village. 1868 
Episcopalian (N.Y.) 8 July, Another High-Churchist .. 
used language inappropriate to be placed on record. 

High-Chu'rchman. [orig. igh Churchman: 
cf. good Churchman, strict Churchman, etc.] 

A Churchman or member of the Church of Eng- 
land holding opinions which give a high place to 
the authority and claims of the Episcopate and 
the priesthood, the saving grace of the sacraments, 
and, generally, to those points of doctrine, disci- 
pline, and ritual, by which the Anglican Church 
is distinguished from the Calvinistic churches of 
the Continent, and the Protestant Nonconformist 
churches in England. 

a. Originally applied in the 17th and early 18th c. to 
those who, holding a de juxe Episcopacy, opposed a com- 
prehension or toleration of differences in church polity, and 
demanded the strict enforcement of the laws against 
Dissenters, and the passing of such additional measures as 
the Occasional Conformity Bill. With these were then 
associated the doctrine of the divine right of kings (of the 
House of Stuart), and the duty of non-resistance on the part 
of subjects. The appellation was, in fact, practically synony- 
mous with Zory, and was at first a hostile nickname, 
equivalent to the earlier High-flyer, High-flying or High- 

Jlown Churchman (q.v.); after the invention of the anti- 
thetic Low-Churchman, it began to be accepted as relatively 
appreciatory. b, In recent times, since 1833, the name 
has been increasingly appropriated to the adherents of the 
Oxford Movement led by John Henry Newman, and (after- 
wards) by Edward Bouverie Pusey, ‘The ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples of these are more or less analogous to those of the 
‘old High-Churchmen ’, but exhibit (at least in their extreme 
form) a much closer approximation to those of the pre- 
Reformation Church. ec. The name is occasionally applied 
to those who hold (except as to episcopacy) somewhat 
analogous opinions in the established Church of Scotland, 
and perhaps in some other religious communities. 

1687 Gd. Advice 43 Against the will of the high Church- 
men. 1702 Reasons Addr. Maj. to invite Electress etc. 9 
Those .. are particularly stil’d High-Flyers, High-Church- 
men, a few of ’em Nonjurants, and all of ’em Torys. 1704 
[C. Leste] (¢7#2e) The Wolf Stript .. by one call’d an High 
Church-man. zd. 4, I venture, for it’s a Venture at this 
Time, to own the name of an High-Church-Man. No man 
thinks it a Disparagement to be High, that is Zealous in 
any good thing. 1705 Everyn Diary Oct. (1889) II. 
389. 1708 (¢ét/e) The Character of a High-Church-Man. 
Ibid. 7 A High-Church Clergyman is a Holy-man in his 
Conversation, 1709 SACHEVERELL Sevm. 5 Nov. 19 Have 
they not lately Villainonsly Divided us with Knavish Dis- 
tinctions of High, and Low-Church Men? _ 1741-3 WESLEY 
Extract of Frnt. (1749) 99 Neither should I have wonder'd, 
if .. the zealous high-churchmen had rose, and cut all that 
were call'd Methodists in pieces. 1791 BoswELL Fohnson 
I. 8 He was a zealous high-churchman and royalist, and 
retained his attachment to the unfortunate house of Stuart. 
1835 Hoox Ch, Dict., High Churchman, ‘This is the nick- 
name given to those .. who regard the Church, not as the 
creature and engine of State policy, but as the institution 
of our Lord. 1890 T. F. Tour Hist, Eng. ut. x. vi, 234 
The Bennett judgment .. in 1870 definitely permitted the 
teaching of the most distinctive doctrine of the new High 
Churchmen. 

Hence High-Chu‘rchmanship, the doctrine or 
practice of High-Churchmen, High-Churchism ; 
adherence to the High Church party; also High- 
Chu'rchmanism. 

1829 J. R. Best Pers. §& Lit: Mem. 198 High-church- 
manism, a religion differing much more from low-church- 
manism than from popery. 1874 GLADSTONE in Contemp, 
Rev. Oct. 672 It was thought to be like a sign of the double 
superlative in High Churchmanship. 1882 Asp. Tarr in 
Macm. Mag. XLVI. 417 So powerfully had the early teach- 
ing of Newman represented English High Churchmanship 
as the best barrier against the Church of Rome. 


High cockalorum ; see CocKALORUM. 








HIGHER. 


High court. A supreme court; applied to 
various bodies having judicial functions, as High 
Court of CHANCERY, High CoMMISSION Court, H. 
C. of Justice, H. C. of PARLIAMENT: see these 
words, Without qualification High Court now 
means ‘ High Court of Justice’. (Also attrib.) 

1450, 1597, 1662 [see Court sd. 10]. 1530 PAsGR, 231/1 
Hye courte, covr sovueraigne. 1701 [see CHANCERY 2]. 1896 
Ch, Times 13 Nov. 521/1 That the High Court would grant 
an injunction against the trustees. 1897 Wesim, Gaz. 
13 Apr. 2/1 It is difficult to grasp any plausible reason for 
the continued refusal..to give to County Courts equal juris- 
diction to that enjoyed by the High Court. It is urged 
that the judges would not be equal to discharging the duties 
of a High Court judge. - : . 

High-crested, @. Having a high crest (in 
various senses); in quot. 1618 fg. Carrying the 
head high; elated; proud. 

1618 Botton /Vorus tv. ix. 307 The miserable overthrow of 
Crassus made the Parthians higher crested. 1833 BROWNING 
Pauline 324 A high-crested chief, Sailing with troops of 
friends to Tenedos. 1861 L. L. Nose /cedergs 173 The 
rolling away of the high-crested seas. 

+b. Having a high ridge. [See Crest 5d,! 9.] 

[1545 Ascuam Joxoph, (Arb.) 138 A certayne kynde of 
[arrow] heades whyche men call hie rigged, creased, or 
shouldred heades [2.¢. high-ridged, -crested, or -shouldered].] 
1678 Puiturps (ed. 4), High-crested [1706 or High-rigged| 
(A Term in Archery). See Shoulder-head, 

High day, hi-gh-day, highday, sb, [In 
I, from HicH a.; in Il. for hey-day.] 

I. 1. A day of high celebration; a solemn or 
festal day. 

ex1200 Trin. Coll, Hom. 215 Eche he3e dai [pe hodede 
sholde] fede mid godes worde be hungrie soule. ¢1400 
Ywaine §& Gaw. 52 Thai saw tham never so On high dayes 
to chamber go. 1526 TINDALE John xix. 31 That saboth 
daye was an hye day. 1535 CovERDALE Baruch i. 14 Se that 
ye rede this boke .. vpon the hye dayes, and at tyme con- 
uenient. 31712 W. Rocers l’oy. 42 The Day kept for the 
Conception of the Virgin Mary, and a high Day of Proces- 
sion. 1865 M.Arnotp £ss. Crit. iii. 105 Here, the summer 
has, even on its highdays and holidays, something mournful. 
1883 T. Harpy in Long. Mag. I. 570 Never used but at 
high-days, holidays and family feasts. 7 ; 

+2. Full day, when the sun is high in the sky. 
Also attrib, as high-day noon. Obs. 

1583 HoLiyBanp Campo di Fior 5, I will open both these 
windowes, that .. ye may .. see, that it is highe day. 1647 
H. More Sonzg of Soud 1. 1. xxvii, The Sun of righteous- 
nesse at high-day noon. 

IT. 3. Perverted form of Hry-pay sé. 2. 

1771 SMOLLETT Humph. Cl. 11. 50 (D.) In the high-day of 
youth and exultation. @ 1791 WesLey Ws, (1830) XIII. 221 
I do nothing rashly—the highday of my blood is over. 1862 
MeErIvaLE Rom, Emp. (1865) IV. xxxix. 398 The land- 
owners of Rome, in the highday of her insolent adolescence. 

III. 4. attrib. a. Of or befitting a high day. 
b. Pertaining to the hey-day of youth. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch, V. 11. ix. 98 Thou spend'st such high- 
day wit in praising him. a@1625 FLrercHer Mad Lover 1. i, 
Look to your wives, Your young trim wives, your high-day 
wives, Your marchpanes. 

+ High-day, zt. Os. Erroneous form of 
Hery-pDay, arising from confusion with prec. 

1610 SHaks. Temp, 1. ii. 190 Freedome, high-day, high- 
day [vod. ed. hey-day] freedome. 1687 T. Brown Saints 
in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 80 High-day! who have we got 
here? 1708 Motreux Radelais v. xiv, High-day ! Prithee, 
..would'st thou have a man tell thee more than he knows? 

Highe, obs. form of Hix v. and sé. 

Higher (hoi-az), a. (sd.1) and adv. Forms: a. 
I hierra, hiera, hir(r)a, hyr(r)a; héra; hérra, 
héarra, 2-5 herre, 5 heer, her, har, 5-6 harre. 
8B. 1 hiehra, héahra, 2 heahere, 3 heehjere, 
(Orm.) hehhre, 3-4 hejer(e, heier, 4 hegher, 
-ur, heyer(e, 4-6 Sc. hear(e, 5 heizer, he3are, 
heiar, heyar, 6 Sc.hecher. +. 4-6 hier(e, hyer, 
Sc. hyear(e, 5 hizere, hiar, 6 hyar, Sc. hiear, 
6-higher. 5. dial. 9 hicker. [OE.: WS. hierra, 
hiera (Anglian héra, hérra, whence ME, herre, 
heer, her, etc.), corresp. to OHG. Aédhiro, Goth. 
hauhiza, £. hauhs, OK. héah Hiew a.; subseq. 
conformed to the positive, as htehra, héahra, 
whence ME, he er, hegher, later higher: see Hicu.] 

A. adj. 1. The comparative of HicH a. in its 
various senses, q.v. 

a. ¢c897 K. AZLtFRED Gregory's Past. Pref. 6 To hierran 
[v.r. hieran] hade. Jd7d. lii. 409 Se meezdhad is hirra Sonne 
se zesinscipe. cgoo O. £. Chron, an. 897 Eac hieran [7SS. 
B. & C. hearran] bonne ba odru. axzooo Czdmon's Dan. 
491 Weard him hyrra hyze.. bonne zemet were. c 1000 
Phenix 28 in Exeter Bk., Herra..ponne zniz para beorga. 
c1205 Lay. 22758 Pe an hine talde hah, be oder muche 
herre, 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut, 333 Herre ben ani in be hous 
by be hede & more. c1400 Destr. Troy 3924 Hoger of hert 
& of her wille. ¢ 1450 Myrc 1527 The herre that a mon ys in 
degre, 

B. ax000 Czdmon’s Gen. 274 Hu he him strenglicran stol 
zeworhte, heahran on heofonum. a@ 1175 Cott. Hom. 243 We 
scule bien..imeaded mid heahere mede. c1200 Vices & 
Virtues 115 Dat godes milce bie aure heier and more Sanne 
his rihte dom. ¢1200 Ormin 6297 All an oberr lif Annd 
hebhre lif annd bettre. crz0g Lay. 7740 Mid hzhgere stefne. 
a1300 Cursor M.7331 Saul..was hegher [v.77. heyer, he3er] 
pan ani man. -¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Marcus 5 Pai ware of 
heare degre. c1400 Afol. Loli, 8 Crist is .. heiar wip out 
comparisoun pan ani pope. axz400-50 Alexander 2097 
Neuire pe hejare of ahawe. 1581 Safir. Poems Reform, 
xliv, 269 Ane hear place, 


HIGHER. 


y. 13.. Cursor M. 15056 (Gott.) Comen of pat hei dauid 
kin, Of hier [Co/¢. heier] nane can neuen. 1375 BARBOUR 
Bruce 1, 608 God of mycht Preserwyt him till hyer hycht. 
¢1400 MAunbeEV. (1839) viii. 92 Mount Syon ..is a lytille 
hiere than the other syde of the cytee. 1508 KENNEDIE 
Flyting w. Dunbar 336 On Arthuris Sete, or on ane hyar 
hill. 1513 More in Grafton Chvon. (1568) II. 758 His left 
shoulder much higher then his right, 1563-7 BucHANAN 
Reform. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 15 Doctor .. in the hyear 
faculteis. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 52 
You must make the spaces betwixt hier. 17653 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. (ed, 2) 135 Exposed to overflowings from 
higher ground, 1814 Cuatmers Evid. Chr. Revel. vil. 195 
Geology gives a higher antiquity to the world. 1876 Tair 
Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc, i. (ed. 2) 20 The energy of the universe 
is continually passing from higher to lower forms. ‘ 

&. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Hicker, higher..‘ 1 want t’ hicker 
yan o’ them’, the top one of the lot. 

+b. Used in sense of highest. Obs. 

1340 Ayend, 122 Pri stages of uolke. .huer-of be on is he3ere, 
pe oper men, pe pridde lo3est. ’ 

2. sfec. Superior to the common or ordinary sort ; 
passing or lying beyond the ordinary limits ; as in 
the higher classes, the higher education of women, 
higher mathematics. Higher criticism: see CRITI- 
cisM 2b. So higher critic, one versed in higher 
criticism. 

1836, 188x [see Criticism 2b]. 1897 Renpet Harris in 
Contemp, Rev. Sept. 342 He is a ‘higher critic’ occupied 
with the genesis of all Gospels out of their primitive deposit. 

3. Phrases. ta. Zo have the higher hand: to 
have the superiority; to gain the victory or mas- 
tery. b. With a higher hand: see HicH a. 17 b. 

c1250 Gen. & Ex. 3392 Israel Hadde he3jere hond. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Pro/. 399 If pat he faught and hadde the hyer hond. 
¢x400 Destr. Troy 7075 That holly the herhond hade at his 
wille. 1563-87 Foxe A. § J, (1684) II. 425 It will shortly 
have the higher hand of all clouds. 1880 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Rebel of Fam. ii, He .. carried things with a higher hand 
than once she would have thought possible, 

4. Comb., forming comparatives to the combina- 


tions of HicH a. (see Hicu a. IV). 

1618 Botton Floris (1636) 307 Higher crested, 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scotd. ui. xiii. 348 note, On the rolls of the higher- 
class public schools, 

5. quasi-s. a. One higher; a superior, a better. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 198 Inobedience ; bet is, bet child. pet ne 
buhd nout his eldre: .meiden, hiredame ; euerich lowure his 
herre. 1840 Mitt Diss. § Disc. (1875) I. 40r His reliance is 
upon reverence for a Higher above them. 

+b. Superior position; the better (of). Ods. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 2364 Alexander with his armee.. Has 
happend 3it ai hedire-to pe herre [v.. hyer] of his faes. 

B. adv. 1. The comparative of HicH adv. in 
its various senses, q.v. 

a. cgoo tr. Beda's Hist. m1. vi. [viii.] (1890) 174 Heo 
wolden pone stan..hear and zerisenlicor in bre ilcan stowe 
Zesettan. ¢1350 W7//. Palerne 529 Min hert is so hauteyn 
pat herre he wold. ¢1420 Padllad. on Husb. 11. 445 Putte 
hit on ayein, And morea litel herre vppon hit wrote. ?a@ 1500 
Chester Pl, (E. E. T. S.) vii. 425 All heaven might not have 
gone har. _ 1589 R. Ropinson Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 48 
How can Dame Fortune mount more harre ? 

Bandy. a@1300 Cursor M. 2232 A toure.. pat may reche 
heghur [v.r7. heier, hezer] ban heuen. 1382 Wyciir Lake 
xiv. 10 Frend, stize hizere. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
ut. xvii. (1495) 63 Suche foules fleen hyer in the ayre. 1508 
Dunsar Tua Mariit Wemen 160 With that sprang vp hir 
spreit be a spanhecher. @ 1533 Lp. Berners Huo |xxxiii. 
262 Speke out hyer that ye may the better be herde. 1570 
Satir. Poems Reform. xii. 128 Be Hanniballis, and heis your 
hartis sum hear. 1715 Leoni Palladio’s Archit. (1742) I. 84, 
I..mention’d it alittle higher. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. Il. 
93 Sesostris.. whose zera extends higher, than the Canon of 
Eusebius reaches. 1842 C. WuireneaD 2. Savage (1845) 
II. ix. 298 He thought higher of human nature than he 
chose to acknowledge. 1860 TyNDALL G/ac. 1. xi. 74 Higher 
up the sky was violet, 

2. Comb., forming comparatives to the combina- 
tions of HicH adv. ‘ 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. 1.iv.7 A higher aspiring 
mind. 1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 63 A Hall. higher 
pitch’d, 1742 Youne N+, 7h. u. 54 Time higher aim’d, still 
nearer the great Mark. 1866 G. Macponatp Anz. Q. 
Neighb. xxxiii, (1878) 586 She’s higher-born than you. 

+ Higher, 54.2 Ods. In 5 heyere. [f. Hicu 
v. + -ER.!] One who raises or exalts. 

1399 LanGu. Rich, Redeles 11. 145 Pe hende Egle, pe 
heyere of hem all, zd, m1. 74. 

Higher, v. vare. [f. prec. adj. : cf. Jower vb. 

1. trans, To make higher, raise (Hi. and jig.). 
The opposite of ¢o lower. 

e1715 in WV, & Q. 7th Ser. (889) VII. 57/2 The major .. 
desired him to higher all sails. 183: Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 
980 Our high opinion .. has not been lowered .. It has— 
pardon the expression—been highered. 1861 Mayuew Lond. 
Labour U1, 160(Hoppe)When I highered therope in my yard. 

2. intr. To become higher, rise, mount, ascend. 

1872 TENNYSON Gareth 20 To sweep In ever-highering 
eagle-circles up To the great Sun of Glory. 

Highermost (hoi-ammdust), @. (adv.) rare. [f. 
Higher a, + -most: cf. Jewermost, uppermost, 
uttermost, etc.) = HicHeEsr. 

1629 T. Apams Shot Wks. 245 The purest things are placed 
highermost. 1730 A. Gorvon Maffei’s Amphith. 315 Those 
highermost Rounds or Enclosures which appear no more. 

1872 Loner. Div. Trag. 1. ii. 41 The bright triumphant host 
Of all the highermost Archangels. 

Highest (hoivést), @. (sd.) and adv. Forms: 
a. I hiehst, hyhst, héhst, hést, héahst, 1-2 
hihst, 2-3 hehst, 3 heist, heest, hest, haehst, 


hext, heixt, 3-6 hext, 6 hekst (4 hexist), 8. 
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1 hizest, héazest, -ost, héahest, 2-4 heizest, 
3 (Orm.) hezhesst, hehest, 3-4 hegest, -ist, 3-5 
heiest, 4-5 heghest, heyest, 5 heghist, hei3zest, 
heiast, 5-6 Sc. heast, 6 heighest, Sc. heychast, 
heest. y. 4-5 hizest, 4-6 hiest, hyest, (4-5 Sc. 
hyeast), 5 hieghst, 5-6 Sc. hieast, 6 hyghest, 6- 
highest. 5. 4-5 heier(e)st, heirest, 6 hierest. 
[OE. héehst, hyphst, héhst, and héahst, héagost, 
corresp. to OHG, Aéhist, Goth. hauwhist-, f. hauh-, 
OE. Adah Hicu. From OE. héhst, héahst, by 
hardening of # before s, came ME. hext (like next), 
which survived to 16th c., but at length yielded 
to the disyllabic forms conformed to the positive, 
represented by OE. Aéazest, ME. he3est, and mod. 
highest. The forms hetrest, hierest, were formed 
on the comparative ; cf. 2earest, also highermost.] 

A. adj. 1. The superlative of HicH a. in its 
various senses, q.v. 

a. c825 Vesp. Psalter ix. 3[2]Ic..singu noman Sinum du 
hehsta. c897 K. AeLrrep Gregory's Past. xvi. 103 Deh de 
hi selfe wilnien Szes heahstan. cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. 
xxiii. rr Se de heist is. — Marky. 7 Sunu godes das heista 
[Rushw. hesta]. a@ 1000 Guthlac 16 Se hyhsta ealra cyninga 
cyning. cx1000 in Narrat. Angl. Conscr. (1861) 37 Seo is 
ealra duna mest and hizgest. a@xogo O. E. Chron. (Parker 
MS.) an. 1031 Whenne pzet flod byp ealra hehst. @ r121 [d7d. 
(Laud MS.) an. rror Pis pa mid ade zefestnodan . xii. pa 
hihste of zzdre healfe. cx1z0s Lay. 2325 Pa hehste of 
pan hirde. /d7d. 13240 Pe hahste mon of Brutlond. did. 
24587 Hzext cniht on londe. axz25 Fliana 63 In to pe 
heste heouene. @1225 Ancr. R. 140 Wel neih heixt inc 
widuten God one. c¢1230 Hali Meid. 41 Fram pe hehste 
heuene in to helle grunde. ¢ 1290 Beket 1314 in S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 144 Pe hexte of be londe. ¢1305 St. Christopher 10 in 
E. £. P., (862) 60 Pe hexiste pat an vrbe was. c¢1460 
J. Russert Bk. Nurture 32 When bale is hext pan bote is 
next. 1589 R. Ropinson Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 47 
When raging flouds of surging seas be hext .. The present 
fall, by Nature is the next. 

B. cx000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxviili]. 21 [22] Se geworden is 
hwommona heagost. c¢x200 Vices & Virtues 35 Karitas is 
heizest and betst of dese brie. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 197 
Mannes heued is hejest lime. ¢ 1200 Ormin 2146, I stall 
pzer he3hesst iss inn heoffne. a1225 ¥2iana 69 Wid heheste 
steuene. a 1300 Cursor M. 1837 Pe heiest fell [v.77. heyest, 
he3est]. ¢1350 Will, Palerne 2907 Vp to pe heijest tour. 
¢ 1380 Wycuir Serv. Sel. Wks. I. 138 Pe heieste proprete. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. xci. 419 (Add. MS.) She is heghiste of all 
Criatures. c¢1470 Henry Wallace v1. 588 He had the heast 
stait. 1530 Lynpresay Jest. Papyngo 164 On the heychast 
lytill tender twyste. 1553 Gau AXicht Vay 39 The sone of 
the heest God. 

y. 13.. Cursor M. 10592 Sco was won to be heist [v. ~ 
hiest] stride. c1430 Hymns Virg. 92 This noon hete of be 
someris day, Whanne ee sunne moost hizest is, 1559 Mirr. 
Mag., Salisbury xxxvi, Whan helth and welth is hyest. 
1634 Peacuam Gentl. Exerc. xxiii. 80 You must deepen your 
colours so that the Orpiment may be the highest. 1736 
ButLer Axa. 11. vi. 309 Doubtful, in the highest suppos- 
able degree. 1818 Scott Hrt, Midi. xviii, Screaming at the 
highest pitch of her cracked and mistuned voice. 1860 
TYNDALL Glace. 1. xviii. 128 The highest point of the moun- 
tain. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1V. xvii. 70 The results 
of this change have been of the highest moment. 

6. ¢1380 Wycuir Sel. Wks. II. 265 (Bodley MS. 788) 





Preching and ober speche is be heirest dede of man, whan 
pat it is wel done. Jézd. II. 365 But whan he is heirest, as 
smoke pan he shal vanishe awey. Jd7d. III. 341 Heierste 
viker of Crist. Jdzd. II. 231, 281, etc. 1569 Sir T. Haw- 
kins in Six R. Hawkins’ Voy. (1878) 74 In the hierest place. 

2. With agent-nouns: see HiGH a. 21 b. 

1702 [see BippER 4]. 1706 Estcourt Fair Examp.1. 10 
You may keep company with the highest Flyer of ’em all. 
1717 tr. Hrezier’s Voy. 109 Sold to the highest Bidder. 

B. absol, or as sb. 

1. absol. The Highest (in some Bible versions, 
the Most Highest): the Supreme Being, God. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter x\v[i]. 7 [6] Salde stefne his se hesta. 
¢goo tr. Beda’s Hist, wv. iti. (1891) 268 Se hehsta seled his 
stefne. 971 Blickl. Hom, 7 Pes Hehstan mzgen be 
ymbscineb, @1340 HampoLe Psalter xvii. 15 Pe heghest 
gaf his voice. 1535 CovErDALE Ps. Ixxiifi]. 11 Is there 
knowlege in the most hyest? — 2 Esdras vii. 62, I knowe 
Lorde, that the Hyest is mercyfull. @ 1628 Sir J. Beaumont 
Epiphany in Farr S. P. Fas. J (1848) 143 Since vnder this 
low roofe the Highest lay. 18.. Wuitrier Zzekiel iv, In 
sudden whirlwind. .The Spirit of the Highest came, 

+2. The highest part, top, summit. (In quot. 
1484, the deepest or innermost part, depth.) Ods. 

1484 Caxton Hadbles of AZsop m1. i, He retorned ageyn in 
to the hyest of the woode. 1523 Lp. Berners F7oziss. I. lv. 
is He come to the hyest of the hyll. 1563 SuutE Archit. 

jb, Deuide the hanging line from the highest of the 
Abacus. 1634 Sir T. Herserr 7rav. 59 At the highest of 
this Palace, fs cut. .the Images of a King. 

3. Highest position or pitch: usually with a¢. 

a1225 St. Marher. 14 From pe heste in heouene to be 
laheste in helle. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 73), 
Whan the sonne is in the hyest. 1577 B. Goocr Hevesbach’s 
Hush, 1. (1586) 59 After the Sunne hath beene at the highest. 
1 S. Penton Guardian's Instr. Avjb, At this time, 
when Writing, both as to Substance..and Ornament of 
Language, is at highest. 

4. That which is highest (in fg. sense). 

1861 TEnnyson Guinevere 654 We needs must love the 
highest when we see it» 1867 Froupe Short Stud. (1876) I. 
z16 Such a man..is decent and respectable, but the highest 
is not in him, and the highest will not come out of him, 

b. In the highest, in Biblical use, transl. L. 2 
excelsis, Gr. év tiorots = in the loftiest places, in 
the heavens; but in mod. use sometimes taken to 

| mean ‘in the highest degree’, 





HIGH-FLYER. 


1526 TINDALE Jatt. xxi. 9 Hosianna in the hyest. tr 
N. T. (Rhem.) Zwke ii, 14 Glorie in the highest to od 
[Wyct., in the hizist thingis; Trnp., an hye; CraAnm., on 
hye; Genev. in the hye heauens). 1611 Biste 7dzd., Glory 
to God in the highest. 1 Sat. Rev. 12 June 651/2 To 
praise in the highest ‘ The Cloister and the Hearth’ is to 
echo Sir Walter Besant. cof 

C. adv. 1. The superlative of HicH adv, in its 


various senses, q.v. 

c¢ 1000 Menologium 110 On pam gim astihd on heofenas up 
hyhst. @xz300 Cursor MM. 439 He..sette him heist [v.7. 
heyest] in his hall. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Fohannes 495 
Pocht pe eyrne fle heyeste. c1400 Rom. Rose 4363 She 
canne .. whirle adown, and overturne Who sittith hieghst. 
1530 Parser. Introd. 16 The frenche men judgyng a worde 
to be most parfaytly herde, whan his last end is sounded 
hyghest, use generally to gyve theyr accent upon the last 
syllable onely. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xxii. 46 Quha 
heichest clymmis the soner may thay slyde. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 6 Trying which of them can leap highest. 
1727 Swirt Gulliver ui. iii, The king when he is highest 
provoked, 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng, x. 11. 645 At the very 
moment at which their disputes ran highest. f 

2. Comd., forming superlatives to combinations of 


HIGH adv. 

(Now usually expressed by aos#, as ‘most high-sounding’.) 

1588 Suaxs, 77¢, A. 1. i, 8 And ouer-lookes the highest 
piering hills. 

Highfalutin, -ing (hoifalvtin), sd. and a. 
orig. U.S. slang. Also-ten, hifalutin. [f. Hicu 
a.: the origin of the second element is unknown ; 
it was perh. a whimsical pronunciation of fusing, 
or a grandiose equivalent of fying or flown.]} 

A. sb. Absurdly pompous speech or writing ; 


bombast. 

1848 L. Coomrs Sf. in New Vork 29 Sept. (Bartlett), A 
regular built fourth-of-July .. Jefferson speech, making 
gestures to suit the highfalutens, 1864 Lowe.t Rebellion 
Prose Wks. 1890 V. 133 It is a curious jumble of American 
sense and Southern highfaluting. 1885 Century Mag. Jan. 
347/2 Nothing like short meter for taking the hifalutin out 
of stuff. 1889 77Zes 13 Apr. 11/2 ‘The misery of the Irish 
people’..is merely a bit of high falutin. ars 

B. adj. Absurdly pompous or bombastic in style. 

1857 T. H. Giapstone Kansas 43 (Bartlett) No high- 
faluten airs here, you know. 1862 B. Taytor Home §& Abr. 
Ser. 11. 396 Those who endeavour to be sublime are often 
simply Aebtalutine 1870 Lowett Study Wind. 36 A good 
human bit of writing .. not so highfaluting (let me dare the 
odious word !) as the modern style, =~ : 

Hence Highfalutina-tion, writing or speaking 
in a highfalutin style. 

1894 Hore More Mem. 178 Don't think me bumptious or 


given to hifalutination. ; 
Hi-gh-flown, . [f. Hicu adv.+ Fiown Za. 


pple. of Fry v.] 

+1. Soaring high; carrying things to a high 
pitch; elevated; elated. In quot. @ 1656, Intoxi- - 
cated, ‘elevated’. Ods. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng.1. lii. (1739) 93 As yet oppres-- 
sion was not so high-flown. a@ 1656 UssHER Az. vi. (1658) 
112 The king, being somewhat high flowen with drink, a 1668 
Denuam Prudence 42 Nor high-flown hopes to Reason’s lure 
descend. 1702 STEELE Funeral u. i. 35 We .. have nothing 
at all, of all this High-Flown Fury. 1842 C, Bronte in 
Mrs. Gaskell Lz/ xi. (1857) I. 257 Ina high-flown humour, 
he forbade me to use either dictionary or grammar, 

2. Of sentiments, language, style, etc.; Extra- 
vagant, hyperbolical ; bombastic. 

1665 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. (1677) 324 In his high-flown 
conceits. 1672-53 ComBEr Comp. Temple (1702) 38 He is.. 
noted for his high flown style. 178x Gisnon Dec/, & J. III. 

7 Such are the high-flown expressions of Prndentius. 1874 
(e SrepHen Hours in Library (1892) I1. v. 156 Sentiments, 
which are occasionally too high-flown and overstrained. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. I. xiv. 192 A piece of elaborate 
and highflown declamation. ~ in 

+3. Of persons: Extreme in opinion or party 
feeling, esp. in support of claims of authority in 


church or state. Cf. High-flyer 3. Obs. 

1672 Woop Life(O.H.S.) I.146 Hewas a high-flone Cavalier. 
1681 Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 124 The former [party] 
are called by the latter, tories, tantivies. .high flown church- 
men, &c. 1705 HicKERINGILL Pr7est-cr. 11. Vili. 86 You see, 
old Highflown Beau! of whom they learnt. 


Hi-gh-flyer, -flier. [f. Hicu adv. + Fiyer.] 
1. Z¢. One who or that which flies high, as a 
person, a bird, a balloon, or the like; also, a swing 


set in a frame. 

1589 R. Harvey PZ. Pere. (1590) 15 Men haue great desire 
to be compted high fliers and deepe swimmers. 1698 W. 
Cuitcor Lvil Thoughts vi. (1851) 61 These highflyers, when 
they are in their altitudes, suddenly their waxen wings melt, 
and down they fall headlong. 1855 Browninc Graminzar, 
Funeral 135 All ye highfliers of the feathered race, Swallows 
and curlews! 1886 ‘I. Harpy Mayor of Casterbr. iii, Im- 
provements ..in the roundabouts and highfliers, 

b. Popular name of the Purple Emperor butter- 
fly, and of the genus Yfszfetes of moths. 

1773 Witkes Eng. Moths §& Butterf?. pl. 120 The Purple 
Hightlier, or Emperor of the Woods. 1869 E, Newman 
Brit. Butterfl. §& Moths 152 Ruddy Highflyer. did. 153 
May Highflyer .. July Highflyer. 

2. One who soars high in his aims, ambitions, 
notions, etc. 

1663 Perys Diary 27 May, He .. would have me .. to look 
him out a widow..A woman sober, and no high-flyer, as he 
calls it, 1694 Crowne Married Beau 1. Dram. Wks. 1874 
IV. 278 Oh! pshaw, our hearts are seldom such high flyers. 
1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma i.x He had all the airy 
dreaminess of an hereditary highflyer. : 


HIGH-FLYING. 


3. One who has lofty or ‘ high-flown ’ notions on 
some question of polity, esp. ecclesiastical. sfec. 
a. In late 17th and early 18th c., One who made 
or supported lofty claims on behalf of the authority 
of the Church ; a High-Churchman; a Tory. Cf. 
HicH-FLOWN 3, H1IGH-FLYING a. 3. b. In Scotland 
in end of 18th and beginning of 19th c., An Evan- 
gelical, as opposed to a Moderate. 

1680 Hon. Cavalier 9 The honest Divines of the Church 
of England who for their Conscience and Obedience are 
Branded for High-flyers. 1699 H. CHanpier 2 fort agst. 
Bigotry (1709) 1g The High-Flyers..talk and act as if they 
thought the Kingdom of God was nothing else but Circum- 
stance and Ceremony. 1718 Entertainer A iij b, 1am afraid 
St. Peter and St. Paul will scarce escape being censured for 
Tories and High-Flyers. 1730 Swirr Vind. Ld. Carteret 
Wks. 1841 II. 1123/1, I am told that she openly professes 
herself to be a highflyer. 1803 T. Jerrerson /’72t. (Ford) 
VIII. 222 A schism was taking place in Pennsylvania between 
the moderates and high-flyers. 1814 D’IsraEti Quarreds 
Auth, (1867) 395 From a sullen sectarian [he] turned a 
flaming highflyer for the ‘supreme dominion’ of the Church. 
1830 Westm. Rev, XIII. 78 The serious effusions of the 
clerical high-flyers. 1856 Masson Edind. Sk. (1892) 172 
The small minority of Evangelicals, or ‘ High-fliers’, as 
they were called, corresponded to the proscribed ‘ Liberals’ 
in secular politics. 1897 Q. Rev. Oct. 486 When he [Sir 
W. Scott] wrote, the fierce ecclesiastical conflict between 
Moderates and ‘ high flyers’ was still raging. 

+4. -A fast stage-coach. Oés. 

1818 Scorr Ht, Midl.i, Mail-coach races against mail- 
coach, and high-flier against high-flier, through the most 
remote districts of Britain. 1868 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. 
xxii. (Farmer), The old room on the ground floor where the 
passengers of the High-flyers used to dine. 

5. slang. a. A pretentious or fashionable strumpet ; 
a ‘swell’ beggar, one of the ‘swell mob’; a beg- 
ging-letter writer. +b. A frequenter of the gallery 
of a theatre (ods.). +e. Anexaggerated statement ; 
a ‘cram’ (0ds.). 

a1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, High Flyers, impudent, 
Forward, Loose, Light Women; also bold Adventurers. 
1719 D’Urrey Pills V. 349 Bench-hoppers, High-Flyers, 
Pit-Plyers, be still. 1776 G. J. Pratr P2fpil of Pleas. I. 
168 If your Honour had heard the high-fliers he crammed 
my poor head with, all the while we were at it—the soft 
things he said [etc.]. 1821 EGAn Tom & Ferry v. (Farmer), 
As you have your high-flyers at Almack’s, 183: MavHew 
- Lond. Labour 1. 250 Pursuing the course of a ‘high-flyer’ 
(genteel beggar). 1859 A utobiog. Begvar Boy 17The highflyer 
turns up his genteel proboscis at the common cadger. 

High-flying, 52. 

1. Zt. Flying to a great height; lofty flight. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xlv. 176 In the high 
flying of Falcons and Vultures. 

2. Aiming high; lofty pretension. 

168x Drypen Zz. to Lee's P’cess Cleves 6 Never was man 
worse thought on for high-flying. ; 

3. The principles of high-flyers (sense 3). 

1730 Swirt Vind. Ld. Carteret Wks. 1841 II. 115/1 To 
read pamphlets against religion and high-flying. 

Hi-gh-flying, a. 

l. Zt. That flies high, as a bird. 

1622 Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman d Alf. 1. 39 Who wing 
their thoughts with such high-flying feathers. 1810 Worpsw. 
Sonn.,‘A Roman Master’, Birds, high-flying in the element. 

+b. zransf. Swift. (Cf. HIGH-FLYER 4.) Obs. 

c1710 Banbury Apes (ed. 3)3 A Messenger (on a High- 
flying Sorrel Horse). 5 

2. Soaring high in notions, aims, ambitions, etc. 

1581 Srpney Aol. Poetrie (Arb.) 23 That high flying 
liberty of conceit proper to the Poet. @1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawru. Hist. Yas. V, Wks. (1711) 82 A man in the prime 
of his youth, of high-flying thoughts by his alliance with 
the king of England. 1692 tr. Sad/ust 245 With their lofty 
strains and high flying Language. 1793 Beppors Calculus 
p. vi, My hopes of the future improvement of medicine too 
high-flying. 1878 SpurGEON Servi. XXIV. 629 Little duties 
are almost too insignificant for such high-flying spiritual 
professors. 7 4 ; 

3. Making or upholding lofty claims for authority 
in church or state; holding the principles of the 
HIGH-FLYERS. 

1695 Eng. Anc. Const. Eng. 32 Some high-flying Gentle- 
men, who if they could would make us all slaves to the 
King’s absolute will. 1709 Ref. Sacheverell’s Serm. 24 
The High-flying Faction may call themselves Churchmen 
as long as they please. 1751 CartyLe in Ramsay Remin. 
iii. (1870) 64 Webster, leader of the high-flying party. 1772 
H. Watrote Last ¥ruls. (1859) I. 40 Not indeed that high- 
flying Church under Bancroft and Laud, but the mild 
Church under Tillotson. 1792 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1830) 
IV. 463 Gouverneur Morris, a high-flying monarchy man. 
1897 A. Brrrett in /udep. § Nonconf. Jubilee No., A great 
mortification to the high-flying Anglican who cannot bring 
himself to believe that there can be two Churches within 
the same realm at one and the same time. F 

b. Extreme; making high claims for something. 

1876 Darwin in Life § Let#. (1887) III. 186 How horrified 
some high-flying zesthetic men will be. 

+ Highful, 2. Ods. In 3 hey-, heiuol, hei3ful. 
[f. ME. ez Hien + -FuL.] High; fg. haughty, 
proud. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 4orr Pis wus a prout mandement 
& an heiuol dede. Jéid. 7729 Sturne he was poru out al, 
& heiuol & prout. 

High gate, hi‘gh-gate. Now chiefly Sc. 
[See GavE sb.2] =Hicuway, Hic strrer. Hence 
frequent in street- and place-names, esp.inthe North. 

©1340 Cursor M. 16166 (Trin.) To heroudes po he him 
sent: euen be hee gate. 1375 BarBour Bruce vi. 164 


Vou. V. 
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And saw the hye-gat lyand wass Apon a fair feld evin and 
dry. c1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 486 Reynawde, 
that was vpon the hyghe gate of Ardeyn. 1533 BELLENDEN 
Livy v. (1822) 457 Than fled the hie gate to Rome. 1629 T. 
Avams Soldier's Honour Wks. (1630) 1084 Then should many 
worthy spirits get vp the High-gate of preferment. 1721 
Ketty Scot. Prov. 273 (Jam.) Out the high-gate is ay fair play. 

Hi'gh-ha:nded, a. Acting or done with a high 
hand (see Hiex a. 17 b), or in an overbearing or 
arbitrary manner. 

1631 WEEVER Anc. Fun. Mon. 49 For this high-handed 
offence, their foresaid king is still plagued in hell. 1743 in 
Doran ‘ Mann’ § Manners (1876) I. vi. 164 Not .. any the 
worse for their high-handed proceedings. 1788 T. Jerrrr- 
son Wit, (1859) II. 382 Some act of high-handed authority. 
1870 Freeman Worm. Cong. (ed. 2) II. App. 548 An act of 
high-handed violence, 

Hence High-ha‘ndedness, high-handed, over- 
bearing, or arbitrary action or behaviour. 

31874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece v.144 Thus he censures 
high-handedness even in the gods. 1891 Leeds Mercury 
13 Aug. 4/5 Against wrong or highhandedness Lowell was 
ready to strike whenever or wherever he saw it. 

Hi-gh-hea:rted, 2. Courageous, high-spirited; 
in early use sometimes, Haughty, arrogant. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. Ixviii. (1495) 514 In 
olde tyme men of Grecia were wroth and hyghe herted to 
men that wolde do wronge to theyr neyghbours. a1450 
Knut. de la Tour (1868) 9 The yongest is most curteys and 
humble, and is not so highe herted as that other. 1601 
Cuester Love's Mart. (1878) 65 His enemie, High-harted 
Lucius. 1650 Stapytton Stvada’s Low C. Warres 1. 47 
The more high-hearted grew the Prince of Orange. 1856 
Lever Martins of Cro’ M, 129 A fine, high-hearted, manly 
class they were. 

Hence High-hea‘rtedness. 

1613 Lapy Exiz. Carew Marianz w. viii. Chorus, High 
hartednes doth sometimes teach to how. 

+Highhede. Ods. rave. In 3 hizhede. [f. 
HicuH a. + -hede, -HEAD.] Height, highness. 

a1300 Floriz § Bl. 327 Bihold of be tur be hishede And 
wip pi fot met pe brede. 

Hi‘gh-heeled, a. Having high heels: used 
of boots or shoes; hence ¢vans/. of their wearers. 

1642 Howe. For. Trav. (Arb.) 31 The one goes high- 
heeled, the other low and flat. 1664 Pepys Diary 15 Aug., 
He wears pretty high-heeled shoes, but not very high. 1878 
BrowninG Poets of Croisic exxxviii, Quick turn-about On 
high-heeled shoe. 1882 Macm. Mag. XLV. 395 Becurled 
and bewigged damsels, laced and high-heeled. 

High-hoe: see HickWALL. 

Hi-gh-ho:lder. U.S. [Ofsame origin as next ; 
altered by popular etymology.] =next. 

1884 E. P. Ror in Harper's Mag. Mar. 622/1 The pigeon- 


Baws -.is about the size of our common flicker, or high- 
holder. : 

Hi-gh-hole. US. [A variant, due to popular 
etymology, of hyghwhele, highwale, Pewhole, early 
forms of HicKWALL, q.v.; cf. Eng. dial. hey-hoe, 
high-hoe, etc.| The Golden-winged Woodpecker, 
or Flicker, of North America, Colaptes auratus. 

1860 BartLetr Dict. Amer. (ed. 3), Clape .. the Golden- 
winged Woodpecker .. elsewhere called High-hole, Yucker, 
Flicker, Wake-up, and Pigeon Woodpecker. 1884 Century 
Mag. Dec. 222/2 The high-hole appears to drum more 
promiscuously than does downy [woodpecker]. 1888 Ad- 
vance 5 Apr. 209 The piercing note of the ‘ high-hole’. 

+ Highing, v/. sb. Obs. [f. Hien v. + -1nG1.] 
Raising aloft, exaltation, elevation. 

1225 Ancr. R. 174 Hesteres nome & hire heiunge preoued 
sod bet ich sigge. ¢1380 Wycuir Sev. Sel. Wks. I. 111 
Pe heyng of Crist. ¢1449 Pecock Ref. u. x. 201 In the 
Feeste of the Crossis Hi3ing. 

Highish (hoiif), a. [f. H1cua. + -1su.] Some- 
what high (in various senses). 

1825 Copsetr Rur. Rides 472 Mounting a highish hill. 
1828 Lams Ze?¢. (1888) II. 206 A friend nameless, but highish 
in office. 1884 Q. Vicroria More Leaves 56 On a highish 
point called after me ‘The Queen's View’. 

Highland (hoi‘lénd), sd. and a. Also 5-9 hie- 
land, 6 heland, hiland, -end, (helland, he- 
leand), 7 hyland, (hayelonde). [f. HicH a.+ 
Lanp.] A. sb. 

1. High or elevated land; a lofty headland or 
cliff. b. The mountainous or elevated part of any 
country; occas. also in the names of geographical 
districts, as the Hudson Highlands. (Perh. ex- 
tended from 2.) 

a1000 Czdmon's Exod. 385 Heahlond stizon..on Seone 
beorg. 1634 Sir T. Herserr 7rav. 186 ‘Towards Sun-set 
wee see the Coast or high land of Brin John. @ 1687 Petry 
Pol. Arith. iv. (1691) 80 Wet Weather being propitious to 
High-lands, which drowneth the Low. 1726 SHELVvocKE 
Voy. round World (1757) 192 The Sierra, or highland of 
Motapa. 1748 Azson's Voy. 11. v. 173 He was .. to cruise 
off the highland of Valparaiso, 1833 Tennyson Hesperides, 
Beneath a highland leaning down a weight Of cliffs. 1839 
Tuirtwatt Greece lii. V1. 309 He then advanced toward the 
highlands of Nura. 1871 B. Taytor Fawst I. ii. 44 Where 
over crags and piny highlands The poising eagle slowly soars. 

2. spec. (Now always Z/., Sc. pronunc. h7‘lants.) 
The mountainous district of Scotland which lies 
north and west of a line drawn from the Firth of 
Clyde through Crieff to Blairgowrie and thence north 
and north-west to Nairn on the Moray Firth; the 
territory formerly occupied by the Celtic clans. 

¢ 1425 [implied in HicutanpMan]. 1529 Lynprsay Commi. 
384 And, in this realme, hes maid sic ordour, Baith throw 
the heland and the bordour. a 1687 Petty Pol. Avith. iv. 











“not stand high lone. 


HIGH-LOW. 


(1691) 70 The Land and Housing in Ireland, and the High- 
Lands of Scotland. ¢1730 Burr Lett. NV. Scotd. (1818) I. 37 
The Kirk. .distinguishes the Lowlands from the Highlands 
by the language generallyspoken. 1840 Penny Cycd. XVII. 
507/2 Dunkeld .. by the beauty of its situation and its con- 
venience as the point of entrance upon the Highlands. 1867 
Q. Vicrorta (¢itde) Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in 
the Highlands. 

B. attrib. or adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or inha- 
biting high land or a mountainous district. 

1595 Duncan APJ. Etymol. (E.D.S.), Montanus, hieland. 
1637 Boston Rec. (1877) 11.19 The little marsh. . with a little 
hill of upland ground. .compast on three sydes with highland 
ground, 1781 Ginpon Dec, & /. ILI. lxv. 626 The highland 
robbers were subdued or extirpated. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxiv. (1856) 199 Merely the highland clouds over the 
mountains. 1861 Miss Pratt PVower. P2. 111.274 Highland 
Cudweed. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 31 Aug. 7/1 The Fen agri- 
culturists have stood the depression much better than their 
age. neighbours. : 

. spec. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

Highland dress, the kilt and accompanying costume worn 
by the Highland clansmen and soldiers. Highland regi- 
ment, in the British Army, a regiment originally composed 
of Highlanders, or raised in the Highlands, and retaining 
more or less of the Highland dress. 

¢ 1428 [see HiGHLANDMAN]. 1500-20 DunBAR Poems xxvi. 
tog ‘han cryd Mahoun for a Heleand padgane. 1610 Hot- 
LAND Camden's Brit. 1. 107 A number of hideous high-land 
Scots, 1648 Mitton Odservv. Art. Peace Wks. 1738 I. 359 
A generation of Highland Thieves and Red-shanks. 1828 
Scorr #. M. Perth iv, Two..seemed to me..to have High- 
land plaids about them. 1882 Prsopy Lng. Fournalism xxi. 
158 Upon the shores of highland lochs, 

Highlander (hoi‘léndoz). [f. prec. +-PR11.] 

1. An inhabitant of a high or mountainous land. 

1632 Litxcow J yvav. 1. 81 High-landers of Candy. 1681 
Corton Wond. Peak 45 More natural to your Peak High- 
lander. 1856 STaNLEy Sizaz & Pal. ix. 329 The Israelite 
highlanders of the neighbouring heights. 

2. spec. A native of the Highlands of Scotland. 
Also, a soldier of a Highland regiment. 

1642 Howett For. Trav. (Arb.) 50 The Epirotiques in 
Greece, the Heylanders in Scotland. 1769 De Moe's Tour 
Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) IV. 236 The Natives of Inverness do not 
call themselves Highlanders, because they speak English. 
1835 Macautay Hist. Eng. xiii. I11. 335 The Highlander.. 
was..morally and physically well qualified for war. 1893 
Whitaker's Alm. 205 Royal Highlanders, /d7d, 206 Sea- 
forth Highlanders. 

3. Highlanders: playing cards of the thirdquality, 
so called from the device on the wrapper. 

1842 Bradshaw's Frnl. 16 Apr. in Philol. Soc. Trans. 
(1867) 63 The best cards are called Moguls, the others 
Harrys and Highlanders. 1866 in Stationer §& ancy Trades 
Register 1 Sept. /did., The different qualities of cards are 
distinguished as Moguls, Harrys, Highlanders, and Merry 
Andrews. | 

4. A kind of artificial fly for fishing. 

1867 F, Francis Angling x. (1880) 366 The Highlander 
may be found useful at times. 

Hi-ghlandish, a. rare. [See -1sH.] Of the 
nature of high land; like the Scottish Highlands. 

1632 Litucow Tvav. x. 499 The high-landish mountaines 
overcled with Firre-trees. 1754 A. Drummonp 7vav. Ger- 
many etc. 10 (T.) The country round is altogether so high- 
landish. 

Hi-ghlandman. =HiIcHianper. 

¢1425 WynToun Cron. 1x. xiv. 1543 The Scottis Hieland- 
men, Ware neire the wattyr off Ile then. 1596 DaLrymPLe 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1x. 241 Quhen sum hilend men..be 
brocht til obedience. 1609 Sxene Reg. Maz. 134 Hieland- 
men, the inhabitants of the Hielands, & Jles of this Realme. 
@1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Hist. Fas. J, Wks. (1711) 7 To 
defend the country against the incursions of these highland- 
men. a 1835 Hocc Song, ‘Come o'er the stream, Charlie’ 
iii, A troop of our bold Highlandmen, 


Highlandry. [f. HicHnanp + -Ry, as in 
Lrishry, Welshry.| Wighlanders collectively. 

@1771 SMOLLETT cited in Ogilvie. 

+ High-lone, adv. Obs. [An alteration of 
alone, of obscure origin. igh prob. expresses 
degree or intensity; cf. Lonr.] Quite alone, 
without support. 

1597 Suaks. Rom. §& Ful. t. iil. 37 (Qo.) Then she could 
1602 Marston Azxtonio’s Rev. ww. iv, 
And when it [an infant] once goes high-lone, takes it back. 
1602 Mippieton Berti. ii, When I could not stand a’ high 
lone without I held a thing. 1760 G. WasnincTon Diary 
13 Mar. (MS.), The Mares. .so poor were they, and so much 
abusd had they been..that they were scarce able to go high- 
lone, much less to assist in the business of the Plantations. 

High-low (hilo). [f. Hicha. + Low a.; in 
contrast to ‘top’ boots and ‘low’ shoes respect- 
ively.] (Usually AZ.) A boot laced or otherwise 
fastened up in front and reaching up over the 
ankle. 

1801 Bioomrirtp Rural T. (1802) 8, I won the High-lows 
out and out. a@x82s Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Highlows, a 
covering for the foot and ancle, too Aig to be called a shoe, 
and too dow for a boot. 1830 Cossetr Kur. Rides I. 73 
From the sole six inches upwards is a high-low. 185: Ann. 
Reg. 38 He was lacing up his high-lows in the washhouse. 

attrib. 1836 Marryat Yaphet xxxix, He was dressed in 
highlow boots, worsted stockings, 1858 O. W. HotmrEs 
Aut. Breakf-t. 185 The dandies..have split their waistbands 
and taken to high-low shoes. é e 

Hence Hi'gh-lowed a., wearing high-lows: cf. 
HiGH-sHOD. 


1839 Yohn Bull 28 July in Spirit Metrop. Conserv. Press 
(1840) II. 251 The high-lowed ploughboy of Yorkshire. 
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HIGHLY. 


+ Highly, a. Ods. Forms: 1 héalic, 3 heh- 
liche, 4 he3liche, hizlich, Sc. hyly, 5 Sc. hiely. 
See also Hetmy. [OE. héalic, f. héah Hick a. + 
-He = -L¥1.] 

1. High, lofty, exalted. 

(In quots. @ 1400, 1450-70 perh. an adv.) ‘ 

¢ 1000 AtFric Gen. xiv. 20 Gebletsod ys se healica God. 
c 1000 Hom. 11.160 On healicum muntum. [a 1400 Pisti// 
of Susan 6 (MS. I.) Halles and herbergages, hyly on hyht. 
1450 70 Golagros § Gaw, 183 He had that heynd to ane hall, 
hiely on hight.] 

2. Noble, splendid. ; 

cx1000 /ELFric How, 11. 86 Nan gereord nis swa healic 
swa Ebreisc. cx1o0o Saints’ Lives, Oswald (E. E. T. S.) 
184 Leoht..swilce healic sunnbeam. 13.. Gaw.§ Gr Kut, 
183 Wyth his hi3lich here, pat of his hed reches. 


8. Of high degree ; intense, profound. 

cr100o AELrric Hom. 11. 506 Mid healicum gedwylde. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 10291 ee Seuarus in his hirede Hzefde hehliche 
grid. 1340 Ayend. 264 Yef ber by he3liche clom, 

Highly (hoi'li), adv. Forms: see Hian a. 
[OE. héalice, f. héah Wien + -lice = -Ly ?.] 

1. Zt. In a high place or situation; aloft, on 


high; so as to be high or lofty. 

c1000 /Ecrric Hom. II, 254 [He] asette Sis zewrit.. bufon 
Cristes heafde, healice to tacne. bid. 318 Sede on heofo- 
num is healice sittende. c12z05 Lay. 8088 pe king hafde his 
kine-helm Heehliche on hefde. 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Knt. 983 
Pe lorde .. Hent he3ly of his hode, and on a spere henged. 
1583 Stanynurst 7ve/s 1. (Arb.) 19 King Aeolus, highly 
In castel settled. 1597 A. M. tr. Guzdlemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 
46 b/2 That the membre be collocated softlye, smoothly and 
highlye. 

2. In or to a high position or rank. 

cgoo tr. Beda's Hist. v. xvii. [xix.] (1890) 458 Healice pa 
cyricean wees reccende. c 1440 Gesta Kom. xxxii. 122 (Harl. 
MS.) He shulde wedde hir, & be hiliche avauncyd. 1548 
Hatt Chron., Hen. V, 34b, Knowyng hym to be highly in 
the kynges favor. 1583 GoLpinc Calvin on Deut. \xiii. 380 
Yet the wickeddest sorte will needes be highliest exalted. 
1704 EArLor Cromarty Sf. Pard, Scotl. 11 July, She is one 
of the Heads and highly situate. 1855 Macautay //zst. 
Zeng. xiv. III, 495 A much greater proportion of the opu- 
lent, of the highly descended, and of the highly educated. 

+b. Supremely, principally; specially. Ods. 

1340 Ayenb. 5 Pe ilke pet dep his hope he3liche ine ssephbe, 
zene3ep dyadliche. 

8. In or toa high degree, amount, extent, or con- 
dition ; greatly, intensely, extremely, very, much. 

With such verbs as commend, esteem, extol, honour, praise, 
value, the sense is coloured so as to run into 3b or 4b. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 33 He wolde pet his lof pe healicor 
weoxe. c¢1200 77iz. Coll. Hom. 3 Here cumed ure king, 
wule we..him..heiliche wurdie. 1375 Barnour Bruce t. 577 
For his leawte..rewardyt and that hely. c1440Gesta Row. 
xvi. 54 (Harl. MS.) When the Emperoure herd this, he was 
hily meved in all his bowels. 1493 /es/2val/ (W. de W. 
1515) 49 Than this mayster .. thanked god hyghly. 1535 
CovERDALE Ps, xlvii, 1 Greate is y® Lorde & hyelie to be 
praysed. 1648 BoyLe Seraph. Love (1660) 62 Rare Musick, 
which. .the knowingst Artists still do highliest value, x71 
Avpison Sfect. No. 106 P 6 It renders his Conversation 
highly agreeable. 1726 SHELvockE Voy. round World (1757) 
184 They would be highly to blame if they did not lay hold 
of this opportunity, 1826 Disrarei V7v. Grey v1, i, It must 
be highly amusing. 

b. At a high rate or price. 

a1225 Leg. Kath. 568 And wip kinewurée 3eoues 3elden ou 
hehliche ower 3ong hider. a1300 Cursor M. 15224 (Gott.) His 
auen lauerd baim for to selle, als heili als he might. 1362 
Lanct, P. PZ, A. vit. 300 Bote he beo heibliche I-huret elles 
wol he chide. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V,56b, Other were 
sore fined and highly raunsomed. JZod. His services are 
perhaps too highly paid. 

+e, With elevated voice; loudly, aloud. Ods. 

c1205 Lay. 822 Heihliche he cleopede. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Laurentius 708 Hely scho safild, pat al mycht 
heyre. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 1286 They herde..Hornez of 
olyfantez fulle helych blawene. @ 1533 Lp. Berners Huon 
Ixxxiii, 262, I began to stryue with my brother so hyely that 
Gybouars myght here me. 

4. With high quality of action; in high style; 
with stateliness or majesty ; solemnly; nobly, ex- 
cellently. ? Ods. 

_ 1154 O. E. Chron, an, 1137 § 7 [Hi] bebyried him he3lice 
in be minstre, a@x225 ¥udiana 76 And don hire bodiprin in 
stanene bruh hehliche. a 1300 Cursor M., 22767 Pus heili, 
bot wel heiliker, Sal cum to deme be demester. 13.. Gaw. 
§& Gr. Kut. 755 Sum herber, ber he3ly I my3t here masse. 
€1477 Caxton Yason 47b, Ye haue seruid me hyely and 
well. @1533 Lp. Berners 70x clxxii. 684 The quene went 
forth hyely acompanyed. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandedslo's 

Trav, 8 The Dutch entertain’d me very highly, 

b. With honour, honourably; with high ap- 
proval, appreciation, or praise: now chiefly with 
think, speak, or the like. 

,@ 1225 Ancr, KR, 190 Heie monnes messager, me schal hei- 
liche underuongen. ¢1350 Will. Palerne 1798 Hi3liche pei 
heriede god of pat hap fallen. ¢1477 Caxton Jason 5b, 
Hercules him self .. welcomed them hyely. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. V, 34b, These Ambassadours were highly 
received of the Emperor Sygismond, 1642 RocErs Naaman 
387 When we thinke the highliest of ourselves. 1657 BAxTER 
Agst. Quakers 10 Can they yet think highlier of themselves, 
or speak highlier of themselves, then this? 1849 MacauLay 
Hist, £ng. vi. Il, 119 He spoke highly of them to Barillon. 

+e. Solemnly, seriously, earnestly. Ods. 

¢ 1350 Will, Palerne 2336 Do now, god, pi grace, And late 
me haue al be harm, heizeliche i beseche. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 
1585 The stywarde heyle hath swornne. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 
i, a (Harl. MS.) per met wib him a clerke, the which hielie 

beheld him, 1513 More Rich. 7/T (1883) 53 Euery man 
laughed. .to here it then so sodainly so highly taken, 
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d. Toa high degree of artistic quality or finish ; 
with perfect workmanship ; elaborately. 

1715 J. Ricnarvson Theory Paint. 156 "Twould be loss of 
Time toa Painter to finish such things highly. 1802 PALEy 
Nat. Theol, xxvii. (1819) 479 The hinges in the wings of an 
earwig..are as highly wrought as if the Creator had nothing 
else to finish. 1842 Macautay Let. in Trevelyan Li/e (1876) 


. II. ix. 110 They are not expected to be highly finished. 


5. Proudly, haughtily, arrogantly; ambitiously ; 
with indignation or anger. ? Obs. 

a1228 Ancr. R. 56 Nu comed ford a feble mon, & halt him 
pauh heihliche. 1375 Barsour Bruce vitt. 143 Schir amer 
spak sa hely. ax14so Kut. de da Tour (1868) 21 Whanne 
thei wille speke highely, lete hem be, and go from hem. 
1513 More in Grafton C/yon. (1568) II. 789 He tooke it so 
fiohlg) that thereof ensued much trouble and great blood- 
shed. 1862 J. Heywoop Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 216 In thy 
walke, walke not tohyly. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 128 
Why shouldest thou take it so highly as to undertake a war 
hereupon? 1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & Writ. 
(1832) II. 272 The Councilhere talk so highly to Great Britain 
that you, who know mankind, will conclude them to be afraid. 

6. Like other adverbs, highly is now generally 
hyphened to a ppl. adj., when this is used adtrib. 

171r Suarress., Charac. (1737) I. 259 The highly-rated 
burlesque poem. 1725 Pork Odyss. 1v. 425 O highly-favoured 
delegate of Jove! 1833 Lyeit Princ. Geol. 111. p. viii, The 
highly-inclined strata. 1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vii. 
ii. 171 A handsomer and highlier-furbished edifice. 1875 
Jowert Plato 1V. 3 Two or three highly-wrought passages. 


Hi-ghman, high man. [f. Hicu a.+Man: 
cf. also Zow man.| Usually £7. Dice loaded so as to 
turn up high numbers. Cf. H1GH-RUNNER. 

1598 I’Lorio, Pise, false dice, high men or low men. 1622 
Masse tr. Ademan’s Guzman d’Alf. u. 341 There did I 
learne .. to make false Dice, as your High-men and your 
Low-men. a@ 1643 W. Cartwricut Ordinary i. iii. in Hazl. 
Dodsley X11. 243 Your high And low men are but trifles ; 
your pois'd dye, That’s ballasted with quicksilver or gold. 
1863 SaLa Capt. Dangerous II. vii. 226 Gambling bullies.. 


throwing their Highmen. , 

Hi-‘gh-me:ttled, a. Of high mettle; high- 
spirited, high-couraged. 

a 1626 Bacon Q. Eliz. Mor. & Hist. Wks. (1860) 488 In a 
military and high-mettled nation. 1667 DrypEen Szv Martin 
Mar-All vy. iii, Love's an high-mettled hawk that beats the 
air. 1714 Swirt Petit. to Parlt. in Davey's Catal. (1895) 
32 A chaise drawn by two high mettled horses. 1838 Pres- 
cott era. & Is. 1. x, The high-mettled young cavaliers. 

ence Hi‘gh-mettle v. to render high-mettled. 

1837 CampBELL Lines on Camp Hill v, The captors of Eng- 
land’s domains, That ennobled her breed And high-mettled 
the blood of her veins. 

Hi-gh-mi:nded, a. 

1. Having or characterized by a haughty, proud, 
or arrogant spirit. arch. 

c1503 in Lett. §& Papers Rich. III §& Hen. VII (1861-3) 
I. 239 The lady Luce was a proude hij myndyd woman, 
and lovyth not the kyngis grace. 1526 TINDALE Rom. xi. 
zo Be not hye minded, but feare. 1530 Patscr. 315/2 
Hyemyneded, orgueilleux, fiers. 1835 COoVERDALE Ps, 
cxxx[i]. 1 Lord, I am not hye mynded, I haue no proude 
lokes. 1623 BincHam Xezophon 110 To humble these high- 
minded men. @1716 BrackaLy Ws. (1723) I. 9 Poor in 
Spirit may very properly denote one that is free from Pride, 
one that is not high-minded. 1865 KincsLey Hevew. xv, Be 
not rash. Be not high-minded. 

2. Having a morally lofty character; character- 
ized by high principles ; magnanimous. 

1556 Aurelio § Isab. (1608) D iij, Eche of them confessede 
with a hey myndede courragie the faute to be his. c¢1590 
Greene “yr. Bacon ix. 195 Martial Plantagenet, Henry’s 
high-minded son. 1832 W. Irvine Alhambra 1, 292 These 
cavaliers are evidently well-bred, and high-minded youths. 
1881 H. Mortey Zng. Lit. Q. Vict. iii. (Tauchn.) 77 What 
little there was of highminded statesmanship was often lost 
among lowthoughted cares of a political life. 

Hence Highmi'ndedly adv., Highmi'ndedness. 

1571 Goipinc Calvin on Ps. \xiii. 12 His godly hygh- 
myndednesse is to bee noted. 1657 REEVE God's Plea 39 
Oh beloved, let us abate of this high-mindednesse. 1824 
CamrsBeLt 7 heodoric 385 She bore her fate high-mindedly 
and well. 1884 W.S. Litty in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 256 
High-mindedness, he says, is the crown of all virtue, and 
the high-minded man occupies himself with honour, and lays 
claim to it, and takes pleasure in it. 


Hi:ghmost, z. Ods. or dial. [f. HicH a.: see 
-Most.] = HIGHEST. 

1592 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. 11. v. 9 Now is the Sun vpon the 
highmost hill Of this daies iourney. 1688 R. Horme 
Armoury i. 431/1 The first and highmost is an Instrument 
called a Spatha, 1828 Craven Dial., Heighmost, highest, 

Highness (hoi'nés), sd. Forms: see HicuH a. 
[OE. héanes, -nis; later, héahnes, f. héah HicH: 
see -NESS. OS. and OHG. héhnessa.] 

1. The quality or condition of being high; lofti- 
ness, tallness, altitude. Now vare in /it. sense, the 
usual word being Hricut. 

¢897 K. ZELFRED Gregory's Past. li. 397 Sio heanes Sonne 
Sara munta. cx0go byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 
309/45 We ne mazon hig nefre zeseon for pre fyrlenan 
heahnysse. a 1225 Aucr. R.372 Magdalene, bet speled tures 
heinesse. ¢ 1340 Cursor M. 11672 (Trin.) Pe he3enes of pis 
tre, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xiil. (1495) 119 That 
it passe not dewe maner in lengthe, brede ail hyghnesse. 
1585 T. WASHINGTON tr. Wicholay’s Voy.1.v.xxiii.139 A mount 
of great highnesse and sharpnesse. 1652 F. Kirkman Clerio 
§ Lozia 108 Pattins, which render our highness and stature 
both alike. 1859 H. T. Extis Hong Kong to Manilla 124 
They had all his highness of bone and lowness of flesh. 


+b. concer. Something that is high; a high 
place, region, or part; a height; top, summit. Ods. 








HIGH PRIEST. 


c 82x Vesp. Psalter cxlviii. 1 Hergad dryhten of heofenum 
herzad hine in heanissum. c1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. iv. 5 
And asette hine ofer pas temples heahnesse. @ 1340 HAm- 
PoLE Psalter xciv. 4 Pe heghnessis of hilles ere his. 1450- 
1830 Myrr. our Ladye 190 Of whose sede, the hyenesse of 
goddes mounte flowreth with fayre blossomes. 1491 CAXTON 
Vitas Patr. 1. (W. de W. 1495) 241 a/t In the hyghenesse 
of heuen he had seen a douue. ; 

2. Loftiness of rank, position, or character; high 
rank, condition, or quality ; dignity, majesty. 

c 1175 Lamb. Hom. 97 Disses deizes hehnesse is to heriane. 
1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 428 God hym 3ef pre bynges, as 
rychesse, And wysdom, & maystrye, & pys was gret hey- 
nesse. ¢1380 Wycuir Sev. Sel. Wks. I. 42 Vig siche false 
presumpcioun of heynes of state. ¢ 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 
1m. 2092 My lord of gret hynesse. 1553 Gau Richt Vay 49 
He is set in greit power and henes. 1646 ‘T. WHITAKER 

zztah 20 Uzziah .. doted upon his highnesse. J7Zod. ‘The 
highness of his character atones for the lowness of his rank, 

b. With possessive (e.g. the King’s Highness ; 
His, Her, Your Highness), as a title of dignity or 
honour given to princes. [Cf. Grace, MagEsty.] 

‘His, Her, Your, (etc.) Highness’ was formerly the title 
of English kings and queens, varying with ‘Grace’, and 
later with ‘ Majesty’. In the Dedication of the Bible of 
161x to James J, ‘Highness’ and ‘ Majesty’ are used 
indifferently, as they had been in reference to Queen Eliza- 
beth; but in his reign ‘Majesty’ became the official style. 
‘Highness’ was borne by the Lord Protector Cromwell and 
his wife. In present usage, ‘all sons and daughters, 
brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts of the Sovereign are 
regarded as of the “ Blood Royal”, and designated ‘* Royal 
Highness”, which is bestowed also upon grandchildren, if 
they are the offspring of sozs; but nephews, nieces, and 
cousins, in common with the children of daughters, are 
addressed as “ Highness” only’ (Whitaker, 77¢#/ed Persons 
1898). ‘ Highness’ is also given to the chief Indian Feuda- 
tory Princes. ‘Imperial’ and ‘Royal Highness’ are ap- 
plied to members of the Imperial and Royal families of 
other countries, ‘Royal Highness’ also to reigning Grand 
Dukes, ‘Highness’ and ‘Serene Highness’ to certain 
other princes (chiefly German): see SERENE. e 

[1173 Foutor in Mat. Hist, Becket (Rolls) VII. 555 Vestre, 
domine, celsitudini scribere tardavi.] 1402 Pr. or WALES 
Let. to Hen, IV (Nat. MSS. I. No, 36) More can I not 
write to yowr hynesse at this tyme. c1460 ForTESCUE 
Abs, & Lim. Mon. vi. (1885) 118 His creauncers shul .. de- 
fame his highnes off mysgouernance. 1509 Hawes Pas?, 
Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 2 Your noble grace and excellent 
highnes For to accepte I beseche right humbly Thys lytle 
boke. 1529 Wotsey in Hour C. Eng. Lett. 11 This Kyndnes 
exibite from the Kyng’s hyghnes. 1871 Act 13 Eliz. c. 29 
§ x Within the Queenes Highnes Domynions. 1611 SHAKs. 
Cymb, 1, iii. 38 The Queene (Madam) Desires your High- 
nesse Company. 1611 Bis_e Ded. to Fas. 1% 6 The Lord 
of Heauen and earth blesse your Maiestie with many and 
happy dayes, that, as his Heauenly hand hath enriched your 
Highnesse with many singular, and extraordinary Graces ; 
so [etc.]. 1653 Weekly Intellig. 14-21 Mar. in Ellis Ovig. 
Lett, Ser. u. ILI. 367 The Privy Lodgings for his Highness 
the Lord Protector in Whitehall are now in readiness. 1714 
Swirt Pres, St. AZ. Wks. 1765 III. 296 His electoral high- 
ness should declare himself entirely satisfied. 1833 Ht. Mar- - 
TINEAU Three Ages 1. 9 The King’s Highness was not called 
upon to content himself with the homely fare of a farm- 
house. 1848 W. H. Ketty tr. L. Blanc’s Hist. Ten Y, Il, 
19 Her royal highness merely awaited an opportunity of 
getting rid of him, 1854 TuackEray Rose & Ring vii, The 
first lord-in-waiting, entered and said, ‘ Royal Highnesses ! 
Their Majesties expect you in the Pink Throne-room’. 

+3. Haughtiness, pride ; overbearingness. Ods. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 143 Heinesse of oregel be hie 
hadde. a@1340 Hamrote Psalter xxi. 21 Fra pe heghnes of 
iwes &all proud men. ¢1394 P. Pl. Crede 542 Wip proude 
wordes .. Bobe wip ‘pou leyest, and pou lext’ in heynesse 
of sowle. 1553 Gau Richt Vay 95 Aganis al hienes and al 
oder sinnis, 1658 7radit. Mem. K. James 131 [He] did by 
the highness of his hand bring it to the Counsell Table. 

4. Greatness of degree, amount, force, etc. ; high 
degree. 

1659 B. Harris Parival’s [ron Age 322 Through the high- 
nesse of the wind, and strength of the stream, 1884 Mazch. 
Lxam. 10 July 5/1 Responsible for the highness of the rates, 

Hence (once-wds.) Highness v. trams., to ad- 
dress with the title ‘ Highness’ ; Hi:ghnesshood, 
-ship (rare), the rank or personality of one who 
has the title of Highness. 

1658 CokaInE Trapfolin ut. i, Dram, Wks. (1874) 154 
Hora, \ will obey your Highness. Tyra. Highness me no 
more! 1814 Gonzanga 11. ii, My son wasn’t grand enough 
for your Royal Highness-ship ! 1818 J. W. Croker ¥rnd. 
9 Dec, in C. eae (1884) I. iv. 125 They don’t quite High- 
ness her [Mrs. Fitzherbert] in her domestic circle, but the: 
Madam her prodigiously. 1844 Blackw. Mag. LY. 199 
king has descended from his throne, anda prince from royal 
highnesshood, to reward the virtues of the fair partners to 
whom they are unable to impart the rights of the blood-royal, 

Hi-gh-pitched, a. 

1. Of high pitch acoustically. 

1748 J. Mason Zlocut. 7 A Habit of reading in a high- 
pitched Key. 1889 ‘J. S. Winter’ M7s. Bob (1891) 10 
Julia had a very high-pitched voice, 

2. Of lofty tone or character. 

1593 SHAks. Lucy. 4t His high-pitch’d thoughts. x 
McLaren Serm. Ser. u. i. 2 The language. (see noe 
emphatic and high-pitched, to be fully satisfied by a refer- 
ence to anything in this life. ot Dowpven /Y. Lit. m1. i, 
144 A relief from their fatigue of fine manners and high- 
pitched emotions. 

3. Highly inclined to the horizon ; steep. 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 427 After the decline of 
the Roman Empire, high-pitched roofs were very generally 
introduced. 1877 J. C. Cox Ch. Derbysh. Il. 81 Fraved of 
the high-pitched roof. 


High priest, hi:gh-priest. [See Hicu a. 7. 
a - chief priest ; esp. the Jewish chief priest. J 


HIGH-PRIESTESS. 


1382 Wycuir Se?. Wks. 111. 517 Pe hey3e prest Hely. 1526 
TINDALE Fohx xviii. 10 [He] smote the hye prestes servaunt. 
1582 N. Licuertetp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. xvii. 
43b, The kings high Priest. 1756-7 tr. K eysler’s Trav. 
(1760) IT. 399 The emperor Augustus Cassar, high-priest, &c. 
having conquered Egypt, and united it to the Roman state, 
consecrated this obelisk to the sun. 1877 P. THomson in 
Queen's Printers’ Aids to Bible 148 To found and establish 
the Asmonzan dynasty of native high-priest-princes, 

b. Applied to Christ as maker of the Atonement. 

1526 TinpaLe ed. iv. 14 [v. 1] Seynge then thatt we have 
a grette hye prest whych hath entred heven..lett vs kepe 
oure profession, 1718 Watts Hymn, With joy we meditate 
the grace Of ovr High Priest above. 1833 Cruse Eusebius 
x. iv. 412 Our first and great High Priest. 

2. transf. and fig. A hierophant; the head of 
any ‘cult’, 

1767 Funius Lett, ii. (1804) I. 17 Just indignation against 
this Junius, this high-priest of envy, malice, and all un- 
charitableness, 1831 Brewster Mew/ov (1855) II. xvi. 118 
The high priest of science found himself the inmate of a 
- college. 1878 NV. Amer. Rev, CKXVII. 106 Ricardo, the 
high-priest of the bullionists. 

High-prie‘stess. A chief priestess. Also fg. 

1645 Pacirr Heresiogr. (1647) 114 The high Priestesse of 
the new religion. 1647 R. Starytton Fuvenal 99 This 
grove’s high-priestesse, heaven’s truemessenger, 1858 Miss 
Mutock 7h. ab. Won. 244. 

High-prie‘sthood. [f. HicH priust +-HooD.] 
The office of high priest. Also fig. 

3535 CovERDALE 1 Macc. vii. 2x Thus Alcimus defended 
his hie presthode. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bfs. viii. 1 ij, He 
denyes Christs Highpriesthood in heaven. 1841-4 EMERSON 
Ess. Ser. 1. xi. (1876) 272 The high-priesthood of the pure 
reason. 1885 Atheneum 21 Mar. 373/3 During the high- 
priesthood of John Hyrcanus. 

High-prie‘stly, a. [f.as prec.+-1y1.] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of a high priest. 

1849 Sidonia Sorc, Il. 183 Even in that glorious high- 
priestly prayer of His. 1874 H. R. Reynotps Yohn Bafpt. 
i. § 5. 41 Authority. .concentrated in high-priestly hands. 

eee une, a. a, lit, That reaches high 
or aloft. b. fg. Aspiring, ambitious. 

1594 Suaks, Rich. ITI, iv. ii. 3x High-reaching Bucking- 
ham growes circumspect. [1667 Mirron P. ZL. 11. 644 At last 
appeer Hell bounds high reaching to the horrid Roof.] 1827 
Kesie Chr. Y., Whitsun Monday xii, Heroes and Kings, 
obey the charm, Withdraw the proud high-reaching arm. 
1847 DisrarLt Zancred 1. ix, A being formed for high- 
reaching exploits. 

Hi-gh-ridged, z. Also 6-8 -rigged. Having 
a high ridge or ridges. 

1545 Ascuam Joxoph. (Arb.) 138 A certayne kynde of 
[arrow] heades whyche men call hie rigged, creased, or 
shouldred heades. 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), High-crested, 
or High-rigged, a Termin Archery. 1747 tr. Mem. Nutre- 
bian Court I. 13 A narrow, high-ridged nose. 

Hi-gh-rigged,@. Maut. Having high rigging. 

1795 J. Purtiirs ist. Inland Navig. 318 Detriment done 
to the locks and banks by high-rigged vessels. 

High road, high-roa:d. [After Hicuway.] 
A chief or main road ; a highway. 

1709 STEELE Tatler No. 1442 [We] do not share alike in 
the Division of Her Majesty’s High-Road. 1763 JoHNSoN 
in Boswell 6 July, The noblest prospect which a Betas 
ever sees, is the high road that leads himto England. 1817 
Cotrripce Biog. Lit. 187 Words which he hears in the 
market, wake, high-road, or ploughfield. 188z Besant & 
Rice neat of fleet 1, iii, The lane led on to the high-road. 

. fig. 

1793 Hotcrort Lavater's Physiog. 11. xii. 64, I .. will 
travel in the high-road of certainty, and confine myself to 
what is visible. 1839-40 THackeray Catherine v, 1 was on 
the high road to fortune. 

+ High-ru:nner. 00s. A false die loaded so 
as to run on the high numbers; cf. HigHMAN. 
So Hi-gh-ruw:nning ///. a. 

1668 Drypen Lvening’s Love ut. i, The high-running 
dice. 1670 Cotton Esfernon i. v. 235 False Dice .. the 
high, and the low runners. 1721 J. Dennis Lett. Il. 407 
(N.) The rhetorical author .. makes use of his tropes and 
figures, which are his high and low runners, to cheat us. 

Hi-gh-se:t, a. 

1. Set in a high or lofty position. 

1382 Wycuir ¥ob xxxix. 28 In stones he dwellith, and in 
heje sett scarri flintis he bideth. 1765 A. Dickson 7veat. 
Agric. (ed. 2) 194 If the wrest is high set, the earth of the 
furrow will not touch the hinder part of the mold-board. 

2. Set in a high key; high-pitched. Also fg. 

a@163t Drayton Wks. III. 1027 (Jod.) Thy high-set song. 
1698 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 54 His Spiritual and high-set 
Ear. 1742 Ricnarpson Pamela III. 335 Like well-tuned 
Instruments: But..too high-set for me, 1784 R. BaGe 
Barham Downs 1. 54 Mr. and Mrs. Hunt seemed at present 
too high set for the dull conversation of business. 

+Highship. Ods. In 3 heih-, hehschipe. 
[See -suip.] Elevation ; high dignity; altitude. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 100 Vt of mine heihschipe. c1230 Halz 
Meid. 5 Pe hehschipe of meidenhad. a 1240 Uveisum in 
Cott. Hont. 189 Pu hauest ..ti muchele heh-schipe. : 

+ High-shod, -shoed, a. Os. Wearing high 
shoes; hence, rustic, boorish. (See next.) 

1656 J. Harrincton Oceana (1771) 152 (Jod.) Your high- 
shod prerogative and those same slouching fellows, your 
tribuns, 1693 DrypEN Persizs (1697) 478 The high-shoo'd 
Ploughman. ax1716 Sout Serm. (1717) IV. 497 Who.. 
rejoice as much in their homely Dame, and ragged Children, 
together with their High-shoed Companions, as those who 
can, .domineer over Kingdoms, 

+ Hirgh-shoe. és. 

1. One who wears high shoes, as rustics did in the 

17th c.; hence, a rustic, countryman, plain man. 
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[1603 Breton Packet Lett. Wks. (1879) 49 (Countryman's 
Let. to Sweetheart) lf my high shooes come home on 
Saturday, Ile see thee on Sunday.] 1650-66 WHARTON 
Poems Wks. (1683) 340 The Wary-High-Shooe, who so 
Idoliz’d The Covenant, that equally he priz’d It with his 
Bible. 1651 CLreveLanp Rebel Scot Poems 34 What all 
those wild Collegiates had cost The honest High-shoes. 
1679 Observ. last Dutch Wars 4 Our Justices..in the more 
weighty points of the Law, would be baffled upon the Bench 
by every High-shooe. 1695 Lug. Anc. Const. Eng. 45 
Whereby we of the high shoos, would be made as capable 
of judging. .as the best gentleman of you all. 

2. ~/. High shoon used aétrib. = Rustic, boorish. 
fligh-shoon-man, a rustic, an agricultural labourer. 

1654 WuitLock Zootomia 251 As if there were no medium 
between High-shoon Language, and that of the Buskin and 
Stage. 1664 Evetyn Pomona Pref. (1729) 50 This Improve- 
ment would be generally obstructed by the Tenant and 
High-shoon-men. 1676 Marvett Mr. Smirke 52 He came 
with two Reprobates of his own Heresy into a little .. Shire 
of Italy and. .seduced three most simple high-shoon Bishops. 

Hi-gh-sou:nding, z. 

1. Emitting a high or loud sound; highly sonorous. 

1560 Biste (Geney.) Ps. cl. 5 Praise ye him with high 
sounding cymbals. 1717 FENTON Poems 212 (Jod.) When 
his highsounding lyre his valour rais’d. 1784 Cowrer 7ask 
v. 681 Ah, tinkling cymbal and high-sounding brass, Smitten 
in vain ! 

2. Having an imposing or pretentious sound. 

1784 DE Lotme Exzg. Const. 1. ii. (ed. 4) 33 Vested with more 
high-sounding prerogatives. a1862 BuckLe C7zwi/iz. (1869) 
Ill. iii. 131 They had high-sounding titles. 1877 E. R. 
Conver Bas. Faith iv. 145 What real meaning is there in 
the highsounding phrase, so often repeated, ‘ Knowledge of 
things in themselves’? 

Hi:gh-spi-rited, ¢. Possessing or marked by 
a lofty, courageous, or bold spirit ; mettlesome. 

@1631 Drayton Wks, I. 113 (Jod.) A lady’s sleeve high- 
spirited Hastings wore. 1660 Mitton Free Commw. Wks. 
(1851) 451 Of all Governments a Commonwealth aims most 
to make the People flourishing, vertuous, noble and high- 
spirited. 1777 Ropertson Hist. Amer. (1783) Il. 216 Too 
high-spirited to be passive instruments in his hand. 1816 
KeatincE 7vav, (1817) II. 13 Three hundred high-spirited 
stallions. 1887 JEssorp Arcady iy. 110 She was an auda- 
cious, high-spirited little woman. 

Hence Highspi‘ritedness. 

1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Cor. xiv. 36 Take heed lest God for 
your arrogancy and high spiritedness lay you low enough. 

Hi'gh-ste:pper. A horse which lifts its feet 
high from the ground in walking and trotting; 
transf. a person of stately walk or bearing. So 
Hi'gh-ste:pping a. 

1860 Mrs, RippeLtt 700 Much Alone xxix, [The beauty] 
which makes a woman be called, when young and in good 
action, ‘showy’ and ‘a high-stepper’, 1880 Ovuipa J7o¢hs 
II. 54 She drove..very high-stepping English horses, 1886 
‘ MAxwELt Gray’ Silence Dean Maitland I. i. 9 A dog-cart, 
drawn by a high-stepping chesnut, did. 10 Sending the 
high-stepper flying along the level down-road like the wind. 

+ High-sto:mached, ¢. Os. or arch. [See 
Stomacu.] Of high courage or spirit; high- 
spirited, haughty. 

1548 Hatt Chrou., Hen. VI, 110 A man very wel borne.. 
but no better borne then high stomacked. a1592 H. Smiru 


* Wks. (1867) Il. 237 These nought-fearing fellows, these high- 


stomached men, which desire danger. 1593SHaks. Rich. lI, 
I. 1. 18 High stomackd are they both, and full of ire, 1786 
tr. Beckford’s Vathek (1868) 103 In this deputation were 
some high-stomached sheiks, who .. scrupled not to speak 
their opinion. 1894 Cuartes T. C. James Miss Precocity 
II. ii. 24 He said she was ‘high-stomached’, Very remark- 
able way of putting it..wasn’t it? 

Hi-gh-strai:ned, a. Highly strained ; forced. 

1659 D. Pet /wipr. Sea Ded. Aiij b, The Age wee live 
in is all for novelties, and high-strained Jigs of Musick. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr, Mor. 109 The high strain’d para- 
doxes of old philosophy. 1748 Hartiey Oédserv. Maz 1. iv. 
449 The high-strained Encomiums. .paid to Learning. 

High street. [Sce Srreur.] In OE., and 
often down to 17th c., A highway, a main road, 
whether in country or town ; now, very generally, 
the proper name (//z:gh Street) of that street of a 
town which is built upon a-great highway, and is 
(or was originally) the principal one in the town. 

In OE. times often applied to one of the Roman Roads or 
‘Streets’; it remains as the name of one of these, and of 
the mountain over which it passes in Westmorland. 

2c 1000 Charter of Oswald, Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 246 To 
Sere heahstrete. c1z00 Tri. Coll, Hom. 89 Pat burh folc 
hihten pe heje strete. a1300 Cursor M. 8071 (Gétt.) pai 
went ham forth pe hie strete (Cott, pe mikel stret]. 1377 
Lanct. P. PZ. B. xu. 105 Rizt as sy3te serueth a man to se 
pe heighe strete. 1535 CoveRDALE ¥od xxiii. 11 My fete 
kepe his path, his hye strete haue I holden. 1548 Haut Chroz. 
K. Edw. IV, 210 Broughte..through the hygh streates 
of London, too the cathedrall church of sainct Paule. 1563 
W. Furke J/eteors (1640) 38 b, The milke way..is the high 
street in Heaven that goeth streight to Jupiters palace. 
1606 WV, Riding Rec. (1883) 1. 36 Yarme Bridge being a 
common and most necessarie passage. .and being His Maties 
high streete, 1671 Mitton Samson 1599 The morning 
trumpets festival proclaimed Through each high street. 
1726 Leoni Alderti’s Archit. 1. 69/2 High Streets .. are 
designed for some certain purpose, especially any public 
one ; as, for instance, those which lead to some Temple, or 
to the Course for Races, or to the Place of Justice. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. vii. II, 208 The Catholics were al- 
lowed .. to carry the host in procession anywhere except in 
the high streets of royal burghs. 1896 Ox/ord Sights § 
Scenes 185 High Street being called ‘the High’. The usage 
is similar with other well-known streets in Oxford. 

+ Hight, sd.1 Ods. Forms: 3-4 hiht, 3-5 
hijt (-e), 3-6 hight, (4 hit); Sc. 4-5 hicht 4-6 





HIGHT. 


hecht, (5 heycht, height, heght). [f. Hicur 
v.14; a northern form (instead of the original OE. 
hdt, ME. Hore); after 15th c. only Sc. Cf. Bu- 
HIGHT sb, ] 

1. A command, order. 

@1300 Cursor JM. 19330 (Edin.) We .. 3iu forbede pur3 pe 
hi3te of bissophede, bat 3ie in name of pat ihesu Be no3te to 
preche sa bald. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 335 Cristis 
hecht for to fulfill, Pan paul to Rome com petir till. 

2. A promise; a vow. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 785 Pis hight .. was ful fals and fikel. 
¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor 1162 His hicht pat he mad 
tome. c1400 Aol. Loll, 4 Aftir his hizt and couenaund. 
c1425 WyntToun Crom. vul, xviii. 12 In pat Heycht he wes 
noucht lele. c1470 Harpinc Chron. cixxiv. xi, He hight 
the Kyng..& held nothing his hight. 1535 Stewarr Cvov. 
Scot. III. 23 Oft syis fair hechtis makis fuillis fane. 1609 
Sxene Reg. Maj. 30 Ane donation is vnderstand, to be ane 
hecht or bair promise, rather then ane trew or effectuall 
gift. 1808-25 Jamieson, Hecht, heycht .. this word is still 
used, Lothian. [1862 HisLor Prov. Scot. 59 Fair hechts 
mak fools fain.] 


+ Hight, highth, 52.2 Ods. Forms: 1 higb, 
3 hih®Se, 4 hihte, (hithte), 5 hy3t. [OF. £49, f. 
higian to Hix, with suffix -t# later -¢ after gh; cf. 
Huicut.] Exertion, impetuosity, haste. 

cx050 Gloss. in Zsch. fiir deutsches Alterth. XXXI. 14 
Acutis nisibus, mid scearpum hizdum. a@ 1225 Ancr. R. 324 
Schrift schal beon on hihde imaked. a@1z2z5 Yuliana 77 
Pe reue .. leup for hihde wid lut men into a bat. a@ 1310 in 

right Lyric P. 110 For non hithte that he hath ne sytht 
me hym ner shake. c1450 Myre 559 Wheber pe wordes were 
seyde a-ry3t, And not turnet in bat hy3t, 

+ Hight, 52.3 Obs. Forms: 1 hyht, (hiht), 
2 huht (z), 3 Ovm. hibht, hizt(e. [OE. Ayht 
:-OTeut. *Auhti- from root hug- of hycgan to 
think, hope. Cf. HicH 56.1] Hope, glad expecta- 
tion; gladness, joy. 

971 Blick. Honz. 165 De bid ponne hyht and zefea. c 1000 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) exiii. 20 [cxv. 11] Hio hyht heora habban on 
Drihten. ¢ 1175 Lamb. Hom. 97 [He] 3if 5 heom for3ifnesse 
and huht and heore 3eomerinde mod ilidegad. c 1200 ORMIN 
3816 Hihht & hope o Drihhtin God. a@1250 Owl § Night. 
272 Hit is min hijte, hit is mi wune. dd, 1101 An hadde 
sobbe blisse and hi3te. 

Hight, 52.4 and a., var. of Hutqur sd. and a. 

Hight, v.! arch. Forms: see below. [A Com, 
Teut. vb.; orig, reduplicated: OE. Adz-an, pa. t. 
heht, contr. hé, pl. hehton, héton, pa. pple. halen 
= OF ris. héta, OS. hétan (MLG. hélen, MDu. 
heeten, hetten, Du. heeten), OHG. hetzzan, (MHG. 
heigen, Ger. heiszen), ON. heita (Sw. heta, Da. 
hede), Goth. hattan, pa. t. hathait, pl. -wm, pa. 
ppl. Aattans, to call by name, to name, call to 
come or do something, bid, command. Of this 
vb. the Old Teutonic medio-passive voice, Goth. 
haitada, pl. hattanda (pres. t.), remained in OE. 
as hatte, pl. hdtton (pres. and pa. t.), being the 
only trace of this voice in English. In the other 
Teutonic langs. the passive form had been lost, or 
rather blended with that of the active, but the sevzse 
remained, as one of the uses of the verb, which was 
thus both ‘to call’ and ‘to be called’. In ME. 
the same fate befell the passive form, so that here 
also the active hoten, hight, came to be both ‘to 
call’ and ‘to be called’, the latter being the chief 
use in later times. In addition to this curious 
confusion, the active forms themselves suffered a 
remarkable series of changes, resulting finally in 
the entire loss of the present stem, and the substi- 
tution of that of the pa.t. The original pres. Ad/e 
and pa. pple. Adéen regularly became in ME. 4é¢e, 
héte(m (to ¢1456), northern ate, hate(n. The 
redupl. pa. t. Aeht (Goth. hathatt = *hehait) gave 
ME. fe3t, htht, hight; the contracted A¢ét gave ME. 
het, heet, hete (to c1470). Thus, the normal ME. 
inflexion was hote, het or hight, hote(z; but this 
was, from an early date, disturbed by the influence 
of ‘levelling’, and of various assumed analogies. 
From ¢ 1200 the anomalous pa. t. Aeht-often took, 
like the weak vbs., final -e, the loss of which, how- 
ever, in15thc., again made the form /zght. About 
1300, the pres. t. took (in midl. dial.) the vowel of 
the past, and became hefe, heet(e, which survived 
to the 16th c. Farther north, the pres. assumed 
the form of the redupl. pa. t., and became Aight, 
hicht, hecht, still extant in Sc. in sense ‘ promise’. 
Both forms of the pa. t. Aé¢ and hight also passed 
over into the pa. pple., where ghz is still a well- 
known archaism. Dialectally, or by individual 
writers, this is extended as Aighted. ‘here are 
various other anomalies; for which see the Forms 
below. The only parts of the vb. which remain 
in literary use are the pa. pple. Aight ‘ called’, 
and the kindred pa. t. Aight‘ was called’, both con- 
scious archaisms unknown to ordinary prose. In 
the dialects other forms and senses survive. ] 


A. Illustration of Forms, 
1. Present stem. a. 1 h&t-, 2-5 hat-, 3-5 hét-, 
(3 hoat-, 5 hoot-). 
36-2 
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¢897 K. /ELrreD Gregory's Past. Pret. 3 fElfred kyning 
hated gretan Weerferd biscep. /déd. lviii. 443 Dryhten hwet 
hztst du me don? cx1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xiv. 28 Hat me 
cuman to pe [Lindisf G. haat meh zecumz to de]. c¢ 1050 
Byrhtferth’s Handbocin Anglia (1885) VIII. 303 pet ser be 
man het solaris. ¢ 1175 Lamb. Hom. 15 God almihtin pe hat 
don pin god on-3ein his uuel. c¢ 1200 77in, Coll. Hom. 201 
Alle bileffulle ich hote bus waken. a@ 1225 Aucr. R. 186 So 
hat owr ueder ou. 1258 Eng. Proclam. Hen. ITI, 1. 6 We 
willen and hoaten paet alle vre treowe heom healden dead- 
liche ifoan. c13z0 R. Brunne Medit. 240 Thys y 30w 
hote. 14.. Wyclif’s Deut. xxiii. 23 marg., Of him that 
hootith, and fulfillith it not. cxq40 Promp. Parv. 249/2 
Hotyn or make beheste, Jromitto. c1475 Assembl. Ladies 
689 Now good, tell on, I hate you, by saynt Jame. — 
B. ?3, 4-6 hete, 5-6 heete, (?3, 4-5 heit). _ 

a@1300 Cursor M. 5427 Heit [/azr/ hete] me truli, wit 
couenand. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 148 His help I 
3ow hete. ¢1386 Cuaucer Man of Law's 7. 236 But oon 
auow to grete god I heete [v. ~. hete]. 1460 Towneley 
Myst.(Surtees) 72 Oylle of mercy I can hym heyt. /did. 74 
A child to bere thou me hetys, How shuld it be? 1549-62 
STEeRNHOLD & H. Ps.cxix.76 As thou to me thyseruant hetest. 

y. 3-4 hiht, hizt, 4- hight, (4 hite, hyte, 4-5 
hyght, 5 hizte); Sc. 4— hicht, hecht, (4-5 hycht, 
5-6 heght, 6 heycht). 

1300 Cursor M. 5431 (Cott.) Truli now i pe hight [Gé¢z. 
hite). Zéid. 24890 (Edin.) Pu sal nu hiht and vow me 
her. @1340 Hampote Psalter Prol. 21 Hyghtand ioy til 
ryghtwismen. 1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 318, I hecht heir, 
in my lawte. c14s0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5782 Here I 
hight amendement. c1s560 A. Scorr Poems (S. T. S.) iii. 34 
And hecht thame giftis, howbeid 3e gif thame nocht, 1565 
Gotpinc Ovid's Met. vu. (1593) 169 And as for leach, was 
none that helpe could hight. 1674 Ray WV. C. Words 25 To 
Hight (Cumb.), to promise or vow. 1789 Burns 5 Cardines 
xi, He wadna hecht them courtly gifts .. But he wad hecht 
an honest heart. 1872 Biackiz Lays Highl. 3 Molaise .-. 
Hights me go, and I obey. 

2. Past tense. a. stv, I heht, 3 hie3t, (heitt), 
4 he3t, heycht, hizt, 4-5 hight; also weak 2-3 
hehte, 3 hehte, hahte, hette, heitte, 3-4 hihte, 
3-5 hizte, 4-5 highte, hyghte, 5 he3te, heghte ; 
undetermined 6- hight, (hyght), Sc. hecht, 
(heght). 

axo00 Andreas 365 (Gr.) He heht englas him to cuman. 
ce1175 Lamb. Hom, 121 Summe .. hehten hine aredan. 
a 1200 Moral Ode 268 Al bet be labe gast hechte to. ¢ 1250 
Meid. Maregrete viii, E heitt hem aquelle. Zézd. lv, Oli- 
brius heitte pe mai ut of prisun don. cx12s0 Ger. § Ax. 218 
And hie3t him ded he sulde ben. @ 1300 Cursor MZ. 15660 
Has pou nu al forgeten pat pou hight. c1300 Harrow. 
/Tell 231 That I hihte the In the old lawe, thou dudest me. 
1362 Lanci. P, P?. A. ut.9 As be kyng hihte. 1375 Bar- 
BouR Bruce x. 262 He his man hecht for till be. ¢1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Symon & Fudas 122 He heycht to mend his 
stat. ¢1380 Wyciir Seri. Sel. Wks. I. ror Pat he hi3t hem 
graciously. c1440 York Myst. xliv. 49 He highte vs fro 
harme for to hyde. c¢1440 Gesta Rom. \xv. 284 Pe porter 
hizte for to doit. cx450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 8180 Wele 
he hight, bot euyl did he. 1460 Carcrave Chron, 265 Not- 
withstanding that the kyng hite him this, he vas exiled. 
1557 Vottell’s Misc. (Arb.) 249 Hopefull youth that higth 
me health. 1578 Ps. 2. in Scot. Poems 16th C. 11. 114 Thou 
heght to Abraham anone, Isack his eldest son. 1793 Burns 
Meg o the Mill g The Miller he hecht her a heart leal and 
loving. [1841 hight: see B.5 Bc.] 

B. str. 1 hét, 2-4 hét, 4-5 heet, hett; also 3 
heitt, (? weak), 3 heitte, 4 hete, 4-5 hette. 

cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. ut. xii. [xiv.] (1890) 194 Pas pe hine 
slean het. @1000 Czdmon’s Gen, 2613 (Gr.) He het his 
naman Adam. cx1175 Lamb. Hom. 7 Pe witeza het bet we 
sculde makien his stizes. c1290 Beket 806 in S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 129 Heo heten him don heom sikernesse, c 1330 R. BRUNNE 
Chron. (1810) 275 Pre days trewe be Inglis him hete. 13.. 
Guy Warw. (A.) 204 To him he cleped Gij, And him hete 
and comandi. 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 448 Loke, Gawan, 
pou be graybe to go as pou hettez. 1377 Lanai. P. PZ. B. 
xx. 271 Enuye. .heet freres to goto scole. 1393 did. C. 11. 
17 He het be elementes to helpe 3ow alle tymes. c 1430 
Syr Tryam. 1043 When thou haste done that thou hett. 
1460 Lybeaus Disc. 206 Kyng Artour .. Hette of the table 
rounde Four the beste knyghtes..Arme Lybeaus. 

7. evron. 6 hote. 

1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal. July 164 A shepheard trewe, 
yet not so true, as he that earst I hote. 

3. Pa. pple. a. 1 (ge)h&ten, 2-3 (3e-, i-)haten, 
3-4 haten, 4-5 hate; 2-6 (3e-, y-, i-)hoten, 
(y-, i-)hote. 

¢ 888 K. AELrrep Boeth. i. § 1 Da wees sum consul .. Boe- 
tius wes haten. co975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 16 Monn 
se wes haten barrabas [Hat¢. G. 3ehaten]. 1154 O. Z. 
Chron. an. 1132 An prior of S’ Neod, Martin was 3ehaten. 
e1175 Cott. Hom. 219 Heo was 3ehoten leoht berinde. 
e1175 Lamb. Hom. 97 He is ihate on grekisc paraclitus. 
€12z00 ORMIN 5200 He wass hatenn Helyseow. c¢z2os Lay. 
3156 Pe kinge of Bruttaine pe Leir is haten. c¢12g0 AZeid, 
Maregrete i, De vie of one meidan was hoten Maregrete. 
1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 80 A lordyng of pe Romaynes, bat 
y hote was Galle. a@1300 K. Horn 201 Horn ihc am ihote. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 14503 His nam was haten caiphas. did. 
19465 Pat ilk bat pan was hate saul. 1362 LANGL. P. PZ. A. 
1, 61 A wiht bat wrong is I-hote. c¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Johannes 65 Pat hatine wes deme drusiane. ¢1386 Cuaucer 
Reeve's T.21 His name was hoote [v.7. hoten] deynous 
Symkyn. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 55 A lord, whiche Phorceus 
Was hote. c1400 Solomon's Bk. Wisd. 156 He was yhote 
lonas. 1513 Douctas 4 veis 1. i. 25 Our friendlie goddis, 
Penates hait [vie estait]. a 1643 W. Cartwricut Ordinary 
i. i. in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 255 Aldersgate Is hoten so 
from one that Aldrick hight. 

B. 3-5 hatten (-in), 4-5 hatte. Chiefly xorth. 

[? from the passive form Ac’/.2, or shortened from Aatex.] 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 9545 (Cott.) Pe tober was hatten soth- 

fastnes. 1375 Barsour Bruce xiv. 376 Thomas of dwn 

hattyn wess he. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolis) I. 97 Pe tour is 
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i-cleped and hatte Babel. a1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS, (1867) 11 The secunde dedely synne es hattene enuy. 
¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert 6827 His name was hattyn cuthrede. 

y. 4 heiten, heit, hete, hett(e, 4-5 (9 dal.) 
het. 

1300 Cursor M. 1524 (Cott.) Sco was heiten [v.~. cald(e] 
noema. did. 14783 (Gétt.) Ouper es he prophete, Or crist 
himself to man es hete. ¢ 1340 /d/d. 2658 (Trin.) As I bifore 
haue hette [v.77. hight, he3t, hith] to pe. /ézd. 12820 (Trin.) 
Pat longe was hett [v.7~. hight, hi3t] now comen es. ¢1460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 39 So have I het. 1855 WauGH 
Lance. Life (1857) 65 A lawm, fause owd felly, het an elder. 

5. 23, 4- hight, (4 he3t, hiht, hith, hite, 
4-5 hi3t, -e, hy3t, yhight, yhy3t, ihight, 4-6 
hyght, 5 height, Sc. 4- hicht, hecht, 7 heght). 

a@1300 Cursor M. 1276 (Cott.) Pe oile me was hight [v.77 
he3t, het] o merci. /dzd. 2590(Gétt.) As it was hite bifor bas 
dais. 1340 HamproLe Pr. Consc. 107 [God] has hight him yit 
par to Pe blise of heven. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer 7 7oylus v. 540 O 
hous of housses, whilom best yhight! ¢ 1386 — Hrankl. 7. 
595 Wel ye woot what ye han hight [v.77 hy3t, hi3t, hiht]. 
a 1400 Pistill of Susan 14 He hed a wif hi3t Susan. ¢1475 
Rauf Coilzear 449, I sall hald that I haue hecht. 1513 
Doucias 42ne7s 1. i. 19 Thair was ane anciant ciete hecht 
Cartage. 1563 in B. Googe’s Eglogs etc. (Arb.) 81 Happye 
(Googe) he maye be hyght. 1590 Spenser /. Q, 1. ix. 59 
Anauncient booke, hight Briton moniments. «@ 1605 Mont- 
GOMERIE /’lyting 451 Wee haue heght to Mahoun, for hand- 
sell, this hair. 1664 BurLer zd. 11. iii. 106 A cunning man, 
hight Sidrophel. 1812 Byron Ch. Har.1. iii, Childe Harold 
was he hight. 1863 Barinc-Goutp /celand 116 A glen which 
.. has been hight the Vale of Shadows. 

«. 4 *hehted, (hethede), 6-7 highted, Sc. 
8-9 hechted. 

c1300 Havelok 551 Hwan be swike him hauede hethede, 
Pat he shulde him forth lede. 1583 SranyuuRsr neis 
ul. (Arb.) 77 For those plats Strophades in languadge 
Greekish ar highted. 1602 Futpecke Pandectes 83 So 
Arsaces .. was .. highted a lawfull king. @ 1833 J. BALLAN- 
TYNE in Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 1. 33 Mony big 
loons hae hechted to wyle her awa. 

4. Passive: see B. 5. 

B. Signification. 

I. trans. +1, To command, bid ; to order, or- 
dain. Constr. with person and thing, or pers. and 
znf. or clause ; also with thing only, and absol. Obs. 

a goo Charter (Th.) 47 (Bosw.) [He] heht Szet he cuome to 
him. cx1ooo Aitrric Hom. I. 394 We dydon swa swa Ou 
us hete. — Gram. xxi. (Z.) 125 Mid Sam zemete we hatad 
odre menn don sum ding. Jdzd., Gehwa het oderne, na 
hyne sylfne. cx175 Lamb. Hom. 31 Penne pe preost hine 
hat a3efen pa ehte. c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 211 He ne 
wile don pat god him het .. and dod pat pe deuel het. 
c1275 Lay. 31552 We beob icome ase hou hauest i-hote. 
a1300 Vox & Wolf 36 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1. 59 Be stille, ich 
hote, a Godes nome! cx1300 Beket 2039 (Percy) We hoteb 
be ek in his half pat bu assoilli also Pe Bischop [etc.]. 
c1350 Will. Palerne 1082 [He] het hem alle hije pider as 
harde as pei mizt. 1362 Lanoi. P. PZ. A. 1.17 He hihte 
pe eorpe to seruen ow vchone. Jdzd. 11. 9 Corteisliche be 
Clerk bo as be kyng hihte, Tok pe Mayden bi be Middel. 
1377 /bid. B, u. 218 He was .. Ouer al yhowted and yhote 
trusse. 1387 Trevisa Yigdex (Rolls) I. 411 3if be prince of 
pe lond hote, Briddes syngeb wib mery note. 1447 BokEN- 
HAM Seyutys Introd. (Roxb.) 5 Lete hem be hete Thedyr 
to bere and there to lete The same thyng. 14.. Stac. 
Rome 804 in Pol. Rel. §& L. Poems 141 He hett also that 
men shoulde to chyrche goo, 1872 [see A. ry]. 

+b. To bid come, call, summon. (Only in OE. 
and arch. in Spenser.) Ods. 

azo00 Daniel 532 Da wes to Sam dome Daniel haten. 
1591 SPENSER Dafhn. 11 Ne let the Sacred Sisters here be 
oe Though they of sorrowe heavilie can sing. 

. To promise, to vow; to pledge oneself. 
(Constr. as in 1.) Obs. exc. Sc. 

a goo CyNewuLr Fuliana 53 Gif pu to semran gode. .hatsd 
hzpen-weoh. c 1200 Ormin 4922 Patt tatt icc het Dribhtin. 
c1205 Lay. 23384 3et ich wulle haten mare. cx1250 Gev. § 
£x, 4098 De lond hoten sal hem ben giuen. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 5429 (Gott.) Hite me treuli bu pi selue Sal me wid min 
eldris delue. ¢1340 Cursor M. 3886 (Fairf.) Pou sal haue 
rachel as I be hizt. c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 1022 
Bath gold and fe Hechtand hyme in-to plente. ¢1380 
Wyciur Sed. Wks. III. 30 We pat hoten grete avowis to 
voiden .. siiknessis. ¢1386 Cuaucer Alan of Law's T. 236 
Oon auow to grete god I heete. c1g00 Maunpev. Pref. 
(Roxb.) 2 Pis es pe land pat es hight til vs in heritage. 
c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 44 ‘That he may fle Esaw, 
That us bothe hetes bale to brew. cx1470 Harpinc Chron. 
cixviu. vi, Ever y® kyng Edward hight men greate hyre 
Hym for to take. 1577-87 Harrison Exgland 1. vii. in 
folinshed 15 He was so desperatelie wounded, that no man 
hight him life. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 11. 182 
Rob my eem hecht me a stock. 1829 in Chambers Sco¢¢. 
Songs 40 Hope aye hechts his safe return. 

+3. parenthetical, To assure (one that it is as 
one says) : cf. ‘I promise you.’ Ods. 

13.. £. £. Allit. P. A. 402 Maysterful mod & hy3e pryde 
I hete pe arn heterly hated here, c1350 Will. Palerne 1123 
So harde bei hized pan, i hote pe for sobe. 1375 BARBOUR 
Bruce vu. 156 The kyng, that hungry wes, I hicht. c¢1q420 
Pallad. on Husb. 11. 936 Also this y yow hete I preued 
haue. x1g0x Douctas Pad. Hon. 1. xxxiil, Baith aixtree and 
quheillis of gold, I hote. 41515 Scot. Hield 257 in Chetham 
Misc. (1856) 11, I will wynde you to wreke, wees, I you heete. 

4. To call, to name.. (Now only in fa. pple.) 
arch, 

¢ 893 K. A2trrep O7os. 1. i. § 17 Da deor hi hatab hranas. 
e175 Lamb. Hom. 77 Pu scald .. bere knaue child, and 
haten hit helend. c1205 Lay, 2857 To hire he hefde loue, 
and lafdi heo hehte. a@xz225 Fuliana 55 Sathanas pat tu 
leuest upon & ti feader hatest. 1350 Wild. Palerne 405 
pat menskful mayde Melior was hoten. c¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 477 A bischop hight Eugenius. c¢ 1460 Towneley 
Alyst, (Surtees) 145 Emanuelle is hete His name for to lere. 








HIGHT. 


1580 SipNEY Ps. xxiv.vi, Even He the King of glory hight. 
1583 STANyHURST Z7ne7s 1. (Arb.) 26 Thee Romans of his 
owne name, Romulus, highting. 1605 VERSTEGAN Dec. 
Intell. (1634) 83 The nether Saxons are hight now Friesians. 
1807-8 W. Irvinc Salmag. (1824) 83 A little pest, hight 
Tommy Moore. 1845 Hoop Recife Civiliz. 39 Look at the 
polish’d nations hight The civilized. 

IL. zztr.: in origin medio-fassive. 

5. To call oneself, be called, have or bear the 
name. (Now only in the archaic pa. t. Azg/t.) 

a, Orig. in forms repr. the OTeut. passive, Goth. 
pres. t. hatteda, -anda. Pres. and pa. t. 1 hatte, 
pl. -on, 2-5 hatte, pl. -en, 4-5 hette, hatt, hat, 
hett. The forms with e were prob. influenced by 
those in B (4). 

¢ 897 K. AEcrrep Gregory’s Past. \viii. 445 On Sem bocum 
de hatton Apocalipsin. cxrooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 55 Hu 
ne hatte hys modor Maria? cxz200 vin. Coll. Hont. 13 pe 
six werkes of brihtnesse hatten bus. /ézd. 89 Bethfage .. 
hatte be prop. a@1300 Cursor JZ. 3948 ‘Tel me nam’, he 
said, ‘quat es bin?’ ‘Iacob i hatt’ [v.7~. hate, het]. did. 
14218 Thomas bat hette didimus. ¢1330 R. BRuNNE Chron. 
(1810) 22 Oxen hate pe toun, per pe body felle. 1377 LANGL. 
P. Pl. B. xvi. 15 Herte hatte pe [hJerber bat it in groweth, 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. 1. i. (Tollem. MS.), A man 
hat [1535 hight, 1582 is called] antrapos in Grew.  ¢ 1430 
Chev. Assigne 232 Betryce she hette. c1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 377 Hardebrechins pe cite hatte. ¢ 1460 Towneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 8 A good yoman my master hat. 

(2) Extended to infinitive; and sometimes in 
indicative with person-endings. 

c12g0 Gen. § Lx. 813 Dat burze .. atted cariatharbe. 
1300 Cursor M. 3948 (Cott.) Iacob ya, Sal pou na langer 
hetten [v.7~. hat, be cald] sua. ¢ 1340 /déd. 2650(Trin.) And 
seide pou hettest now abrahame. c¢ 1380 Wyc.ir Sevvz. Sel. 
Wks. I. 365 Zacarie..tolde what be child shulde hatte, ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 4257 Not Delphon but Doels sum demyt-hit to 
het. c1460 Towmneley Myst. (Surtees) 74 Godes son shalle 
he hat [7z7ze that]. 

B. Already in OE. the passive infinitive had to 
be supplied by the active hétan, ME. héten, 
north. hate; and from an early date in ME., the 
passive forms began to yield to the corresponding 
active ones: (@) in Pres. t. 1 hétan, 3-5 héte(n, 
north. 3-5 hate, (4-6 hait). (By Spenser also erro- 
neously in pa.t.) (2) in Pa.t. het, hete ; later also 
in pres. t. (c) in Pa. t. highte (etc.), later hight 
(the only part still in archaic.use). (@) From 14th 
to 18th c. Azght was extended to the pres. t. (some- 
times with person-endings), and to the infinitive. 

&. a1000 Cxdmion’s Gen. 344 Se hehsta hatan sceolde 
Satan siddan. cx12z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 127 Pis child shal 
hoten godes prophete. a@1300 Cursor MZ. 4752 (Cott.) In be 
flum bat hait pe nile. Zééd. 2650 (Gétt.) And said he suld 
hate [v.7r. hatte, hat] abraham. 1393 Lanect. P. PZ. C. ut. 31 
Filius det he hotep. ?a1400 Arthur 613 Now hyt hootep 
Glastyngbury. c1g11 1st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 28/z 
Oon aforemontayen and hooth caput viride. 1513 Doucias 
Atneis 1. Prol. 244 That in the text of Virgill.. Hait 
Deiphebe. Zézd. ii. 58 Quhilkis, eist, south, and waist 
wyndis hait [v.~. hate] with ws. 1579 SpENSER Sheph. Cal. 
Sept. 194 Lowder (for so his dog hote), 1590 — 77. Q. 1. xi. 29 
It rightly hot The well of life. P 

b. a@1175 Cott. Hom. 227 His sune hete arfaxat. @1300 
XK. Horn g Godhild het his quen. 1387 Trevisa Higdex 
(Rolls) I. rz5 In pat mount was be litel strete of preostes, 
pat heet Be[th]phage. c1425 Eng. Cong. Trel. (E.E.T.S.) 1 
[An] heighe man in Irland, bat het dermod Macmorgh. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur vu. ii, What heteth your lady and 
where dwelleth she? 

C. a1225 Yuliana 5 Hire fleschliche feader affrican hehte. 
c1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 67/6 Pat heizjte Maximian. a@1300 
Cursor M. 633 (Cott.) Par for hight [v.~. he3t] sco virago. 
@ 1300 /bid. 2594 (Gétt.) Sare..had..an hand womman pat 
agar hite. ¢1330 R. Brunner Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9426 Sire 
Bertel ben hat bat on, Pat oper heyghte sire Iordon. c1386 
Cuaucer Prod. 719 At this gentil hostelrye That highte 
lu.rr. hy3te, hiht] the Tabard. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 
13 Bathe highte sommetyme Athamannus Cyte. 1513 Brap- 
suaw St. Werburge 1. 314 ‘The quene of eest-Englande saynt 
Heryswith she hyght. 1535 SrEwArt Cro. Scot. (1858) 1.6 
In Grece..duelt ane king, the quhilk hecht AZalus. 1663 
Butter Hd. 1. i. 152 In School-Divinity as able As he that 
hight /rrefragable. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week 1. 20 A Lass 
that Cic’ly hight, had won his Heart. 1841 Loner. Childr. 
Lord’s Supper 48 Father he hight and he was in the parish. 

d. ¢1340 Cursor MM. 3946 (Fairf.) Tel me man quat pou 
hizt. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. W. Prol. 423 That highten 
Balades, Roundels, Virelayes. ¢ 1386 — Kut.’s 7. 699 But 
ther as I was wont to highte Arcite, Now highte I Philo- 
strate noght worth a myte. c1430 Syx Gener. 1665 ‘ What 
dooth he hight’, she seid, ‘Madame?’ c1440 Fork Myst. 
xxvi. 225 What hytist thou? 1523 Lp. Berners /voiss. I. 
clxiii. 201 Sir, sayde he, I hyght Iohan of Helenes, but what 
is your name? @ 1536 Cadisto § Mel. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 56 
Sen. What hight she? Cad. Melibza is her name. 1600 
Fairrax Zasso 1. Argt. 1 He sends them to the fort that 
Sion hights. a@1z610 HreaLrey Cedves (1636) 122 Shee that 
teareth her hayre, hight Sorrow. 1641 PryNNE Axntif, 154 
Hightest thou Vrse? Have thou Gods curse. «@ 1643 W. 
Cartwricut Ordinary i. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley X11, 241 Pom 
highteth she, say you? 


4] III. 6. Used by Spenser as a pseudo-archaism 
in various senses not otherwise exemplified: a. 
to direct; b. to commit; ec. to name, designate, 
mention; d. to mean, purport. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. July 164 A shepherd trewe, yet 


not so true As he that earst I hote. Jézd. Sept. 172 Say it 


out, Diggon, what euer it hight, For not but well mought 
him betight. 1590 — /. Q.1. iv. 6 Yet charge of them was 
to a Porter hight. 1596 /d7d. 1v. x. 38 An hundred brasen 
caudrons bright.. Every of which was to a damzell hight. 
Jbid.v. xi,8 But the sad steele seizd not, where it was hight, 


HIGHT. 


Uppon the childe, but somewhat short did fall. 7d. v1. vii. 
31 She could or save or spill whom she would hight. 

Hence + Highting (heting, hetting, hoting, 
hechting), wd/. sb. Obs., bidding or promising ; 
concr. a promise, a vow. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 785 (Gitt.) Pis heting .. was bath fals 
and fikil. Zééd. 792 (Gott.) Sum of be hoting was gain sau. 
@ 1340 Hamrote Psalter xxiv. 2 ere witnes of his hight- 

nge. ¢1380 Wycuir Se/. Wks. 111. 33 God is trewe in his 

eetynge. c1440 York Myst. x\viii. 201 My hetyng haly 
schall I fulfille. a@xg0o Kut. § Wife 47 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
II. 18 This kny3t .. thou3t to fulfyl his hettynge. @1575 
Diurn. Occurr. (1833) 300 He promittit in hechting to caus 
the toun men doe or die. 

+ Hight, v.2 Os. In 1 hyhtan, 3 hi3ten. 
[OE. hyhtan, f. hyht Hieut sb.3] intr. To hope, 
anticipate something with hope or joy; to rejoice, 
exult. 

cro00 Ags, Ps. (Th.) Ixxxiiifi]. 2 Heorte min and flesc 

_hyhtad georne, on bone lifgendan leofan Drihten. /éid. xc[i]. 
14 He hyhte tome. a@z2g0 Ow/ § Night. 437 Ech wi3t is 
glad for mine binge..And hi3tep a3en mine kume. 

+ Hight, v.38 Ods. Forms: 2-3 hihten, huih- 
ten, 4-5 hizte(m, 5 hyght, heyghte, 7 hight. 
[Early ME. hachten, hihten, of doubtful origin. 

Perh., like prec., a deriv. of Ayi¢, Hicur sd.3, in sense ‘to 
make joyous or delightful’: cf. HicHTLe v., HicHtty.] 

trans, To beautify, adorn, embellish, set off. 

c1z00 Trin, Coll. Hom. 7x We shule .. noht mid faire 
worde hihten po ateliche sinnes. Zid. 89 Pat burh folc 
hihten be he3e strete and bihengen it mid palmes. zd. 195 
Alle bos wennen huihten his wurdshipe. 1340-70 Alex. § 
Dind. 728 Pe hauter of he[r]cules alle 3e hihten. c¢1374 
Cuaucer Soeth, 1, metr. ii. 4 (Camb. MS.) The lusty howres 
of the ee somer seson pat hyhteth [v.7~ hizteb] and 
aparaileth the Erthe with rosene flowres. 1387 TREVISA 
Higden (Rolls) I. 217 An hous i-made wel nyh al of gold 
and i-hijt wip precious stones. 1398 — Barth. De P. R.u. 
y. (1495) 31 By theyr presence al that is in heuen and in erthe 
is wonderfully hyghted. 1633 T. Apams Zr. 2 Peter iii. 12 
His land shall be husbanded, his house highted, his gar- 
ments brushed. 

Hence Highting v4/. sb.; Highter, an adorner 
or embellisher. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 7 Faire florischers and 
hizteres of wordes and of metre. /ééd. II. 313 By cause of 
pe more higtinge and fairenesse [causa ornatus dignioris|. 

Hight v.4, obs. var. of Hrrcur v. 

High-taper. [Altered from higtaper (Lyte, 
Gerarde, Cotgrave), earlier higgis taper, hickis 
taper (Turner).] =HaG-rarmr, q.v. 

1605 Timme Quwersit. 11. 179 Take of..hightaper, and of 


ferne, of each one pound and a halfe. 186x Miss Pratr 
Flower. Pl, IV. 135. : 

Highten, etc., obs. form of HuIGuren z., etc. 

Highth, obs. or dial. var. of Hurcur sé., a., 
v.; var. f. Hicur 5.2, Ods., haste. . 

High-tide. [OE. Aéahtid, f. Hien a. + Tips. 
Only in OE. and early ME. ; in mod. Eng. ad. Ger. 
hochzett.| A high time, high day, festival. 

a1000 Laws of Ai thelred v. c. 14 (Schmid) To zzhwilces 
apostoles heahtide. c1250 Gen. §- Hx. 1507 At he3 tide and 
at gestning. 1837 CaRLyLe 7. Rev. II. 1.x, A ‘Feast of 
Pikes, Féte des Pigues’, notablest among the hightides of the 
year. 1870 Morris Zarthly Par. U1. 11. 194 Unto the town, 
Where for the high-tide folk were dight. 1884 Symonps 
Shaks. Predec. viil. 315 To attend her high-tides, was the 
privilege and pleasure of a congregated nation. 

High tide: see Tips. 

Highting, v0/. sé.: see under Hicut v. 

+ Hightle, v. 00s.  [deriv. of Hicur z.3, 
with dim. and freq. suffix -Lu.] ¢vans. To adorn, 
ornament; = Hicur v.3 

13.. £. E. Addit. P. B. 1290 pe hous & be anournementes 
he hy3tled togeder. @ 1400-50 Alexander 1541 (Ashm.) Pan 
{he] him hiztild his hede & had ona Mitre. Jdid. 4540 He 
has a hatt on his hede hi3tild o floures. dd. 4969 As it 
ware hi3tild in bat hill with handis of aungels. 

+ Hightly, .and adv. Obs. Forms: 1 hyhtlic, 
2-3 hihtlich, 4 hiztli. [OE. AyAtlic ‘giving or 
having cause for hope or joy’, f. Ayi¢ Hicur 5b.3] 

A. adj. Joyous, exultant; delightful, pleasant ; 
in OE., also, hopeful. 

azo00 Andreas 104 (Gr.) Hama hyhtlicost. a 1000 Czd- 
mon's Gen. 146 Hyhtlic heofontimber. Jéid. 1605 Hyhtlic 
heorpwerod heafodmaga. cx1200 Tyin. Coll. Hom. 213 pe 
lichame pe sholde ben pe soule hihtliche bure, maked hire 
to ateliche quarterne. : 

B. adv, ? Pleasantly, becomingly. 

3: . Gaw. § Gr. Kut, 1612 He .. hatz out pe hastlettez, 
as hi3tly bisemez, 

High-toned, ¢. [f. high tone +-xp 2,] 

1. High in pitch (vocal or musical). 

1779-81 Jounson L. P., Swift Wks. III. 405 His voice 
was sharp and high-toned rather than harmonious. 

2. High-strung, tense. 

1804 ANNA SEWARD Mem. Darwin 49 His high-toned ex- 
pectations. 1814 T. Jerrerson Wit. (1830) IV. 236 His 
temper was naturally irritable and high-toned. 

3. Having a high moral tone; high-principled; 
expressing lofty sentiments; having dignified or 
superior manners. 

1814 Scott Ld. of sles u. viii, In whose high-toned im- 
partial mind Degrees of mortal rank and state Seem objects 
of indifferent weight. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Univ. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. g2 It is contended .. that the public senti- 
ment within each of those schools is high-toned and manly. 
1886 SwiINBURNE in 19th Cent. Jan. 150 The rough and ready 
hand of Rowley may be traced, not indeed in the more high- 
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toned passages, but in many of the most animated scenes of 
The Spanish Gipsy. 

b. U.S. collog. Excellent, tasteful, of superior 
quality. 

Highty-tighty (hoittitoiti), 7/., a, and sd. 
[A variant of Horry-rorry, q.v., app. sometimes 
associated in idea with high, height, or with tight, 
and modified in use accordingly. The pronune. 
of o¢ as z, as in zle, bile = otl, boil, was formerly 
prevalent. ] 

A. int. An ejaculation expressing contemptuots 
surprise or anger: see Horry-vorry. 

1747 W. Horsey Fool II. 168 Heyty titey, very fine truly. 
1844 Dickens Mart, Chuz. xlvi, ‘Why, highty tighty, sir !’ 
cried Mrs, Gamp, ‘is these your manners?’ 1866 Corn. 
Mag. May 565 ‘ Highty-tighty; what a much ado about 
nothing !’ said the old lady. 

B. adj. Petulant, huffy; supercilious. 

1848 THackeray Vaz. Fair xviii, ‘La, William, don’t be so 
highty-tighty with us. We’re not men. We can’t fight you’, 
Miss Jane said. 1855 — Vewcomes xlii, You know very well 
what I mean, sir! Don’t try to turn me off in that highty- 
tighty way. 

C. +56. (See quots.) Ods. (or dial.) 

ax700 B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Hightetity, a Ramp or 
Rude Girl. 1725 in New Cant. Dict. 1785 Grose Dict. 
Vulg. T., Heighty toity, a hoydon, or romping girl. [1877 
NV. W. Linc, Gloss., Highty-tighty, a see-saw. ] 

High water. The state of the tide when the 
surface of the water is highest ; the time when the 
tide is at the full. 

1626 Capt. Smitu Accid. Vng. Seamen 17 It flows quarter 
floud, high water, or a still water. 1656 tr. Hoddes’ Elen. 
Philos, (1839) 439 In twenty-four hours and almost fifty-two 
minutes ; which is..the time between the high-water of one 
day and the high-water of the day following. 1719 Dr For 
Crusoe 11. xi, Put out to sea.,at high-water. 1860 A// Year 
Round No. 69. 449 High water is never so high, and low 
water is never so low, at quadratures as at syzygies. 

Hence High-wa'ter mark. a. it. The mark 
left by the tide at high water, the line or level then 
touched; esf. the highest line ever so touched. 
Also, by extension, the highest line touched by 
a flooded river or lake. 

1553 BRenDE Q. Curtius F vj, The worcke did growe from 
the bottome of the Sea..but not yet broughte to the hyghe 
water marcke. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 2 Betweene the Low 
water and High water Marke. 1748 Azson’s Voy. u. viii. 
219 They. .lay their eggs. .in the sand, just above the high- 
water mark. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 180 The standard 
taken is neither high-water mark nor low-water mark, but 
the mean level between the two. 1892 J. D. Hoop Water- 
spouts Vorksh. Wolds 48 Traces of the high-water-mark line 
apparent throughout the village. ; : 

b. fg. The highest point of intensity, excellence, 
prosperity, or the like, attained. : 

1814 Eart or Duptey Lett. 13 June (1840) 43 The high- 
water mark of English faction is very much below the ebb 
of French violence. 1856 Emerson Ang. Traits, Personal 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 132 The Ode on Immortality is the high- 
water-mark which the intellect has reached in thisage. 1890 
Spectator 31 May 766 He [Defoe] nearly touches the high- 
water mark of English prose. 

Highway (hoiwéi:). Forms: see Hien a. and 
Way. [f. Higha.7,19 + Way. In OE. a true 
compound; but in 15-17th c. often two words. 
Often antithetic to By-way. ] 

1. A public road open to all passengers, a high 
road; esp. a main or principal road forming the 
direct or ordinary route between one town or city 
and another, as distinguished from a local, branch, 
or cross road, leading to smaller places off the main 
road, or connecting two main roads. Zhe K7ng’s 
fighway: see quot. 1895. 

859 in Earle Land Chart. 130 Circumcincta ab oriente 
cyniges heiwez a meritie stret to scufeling forde. cx1200 
Trin, Coll, Hon. 131 He nolde noht turnen ut of be he3e- 
weie. ¢1325 Poene times Edw. II (Percy Soc.) lvii, Thei 
goth out of the hy-way. c1400 Thvee Kings Cologne (1886) 
55 There was also bisyde pis hille a hije-weye, and to pis 
hizeweye were .iij. weyes metyng to-gydir. 1450-1530 Myrr. 
our Ladye 140 There ys a dyfference bytwyxte an hyghe 
waye and a bypathe, for the hyghe waye ys large and com- 
mune toall. 1604 F. Herinc AZodest Def. 22'To make the 
Point as plaine as the Kings high-way. 1662 Vestry Bhs. 
(Surtees) 109 Chosen Overseers for the hy wayes for this 
present yeare. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 452 The state 
[Connecticut] is chequered with innumerable roads or high 
ways crossing each other in every direction. 1813 Examiner 
26 Apr. 260/1 The Coroner’s Jury brought in a verdict of 
self-murder, and the poor creature’s body was barbarously 
mangled by a stake, and buried in the highway. 1851 
He rs Cowep. Solit. i. (1874) 5 To make a road for himself 
.. instead of using the King’s highway. 1895 Pottock & 
Martianp Hist. Eng. Law I. 22 The two phrases [‘ the 
king’s peace’ and ‘the king’s highway’] are, indeed, in- 
timately connected; they come from the time when the 
king’s protection was not universal but particular, when the 
king’s peace was not for all men or all places, and the king’s 
highway was in a special manner protected by it, : 

b. Zo take (to) the highway, to become a high- 
wayman, footpad, etc. 

1722 Dr For Col. Yack (1840) 71 We will take the highway 
like gentlemen. [1817 J. Evans Zxcurs. Windsor 31 Em- 
barrassment.,that had induced him to so rash a step as the 
pp. ha \ ; 7 

. transf. a. The ordinary or main route, or line 
of communication followed, by land or water. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xv. 70 In pe desertes of Araby 
by be hie way toward Egipte. 1684 Ro+xd. Ball, (1885) V. 


HIGRY PIGRY. 


464 From Westminster-Hall to the Temple each day The 
River of Thames *twas made a High-way. 1837 W. Irvine 
Capt. Bonneville 1. 79 The Platte has become a highway for 
the fur traders. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 220 The great 
sea on the west, the natural highway of commerce. 

b. Any track well-beaten or regularly traversed 
by animals or things. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 253/2 Poore ignorant 
men runne thus like Cranes, and..goe the beastes high way, 
(as the prouerbe is). 1622 IT. Scorr Bele. Pismire 17 You 
may obserue the pathes and high-wayes betwixt one nest 
and another, is track’t and beaten plaine with their little 
feet. 1855 Bain Sezses § Zt. m1. i. § 28 The Concurrence 
of Sensations in one common streain of consciousness,—in 
the same cerebral highway. 1866 B. Taytor Poems, Passing 
the Sirens 179 But mark the burning highway of the sun. 

3. fig. A course of conduct leading directly to 
some end or result. 

1598 F. Merss tr. Lewes’ Sinner's Guide Title-p., Brought 
into the Highway of Euerlasting Happinesse. 1625 Burces 
Pers. Tithes 36 This were the high way to become sonnes 
of Belial indeed. 1690 Cuitp Disc. Trade Pref. (1694) 25 
Trades that we have lost, and are in the highway to lose. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 288 That state..I perceive to 
be on the highway to ruin. 

b. The ordinary or direct course (of conduct, 
thought, speech, etc.). 

a 1637 B. Jonson Discov., Otium Studiorune Wks, (Rtldg.) 
748/2 He never forced his language, nor went out of the 
highway of speaking, but for some great necessity or ap- 
parent profit, 1871 K. F. Burr Ad Fide vi. 90 To march 
-- in an orderly way, along the highways of thought. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as Highway Board, hedge, 
passage, side, theory; b. frequenting or plying one’s 
trade on the highway, as kzghway robber, stander, 
thief, woman; @. used to run on the highway, as 
highway dog, nag, etc.; d. highway rate, tax, 
one imposed for the maintenance of highways. 

161r Marxuam Cozntr. Content. 1. i. (1668) ro A couple 
of good *high-way dogs, that is to say, Hounds .. that .. 
will hunt as well upon a dry, hard high-way as upon 
the freshest mould. 1680 Otway Cains Marius ut. iii, 
Some Beggar’s rotten Rags .. left dangling on a *High- 
way Hedge. 1622 Masse tr. Aleman’s Guzman d’ALf. 
1. 75 He bestowed his blessing vpon mee, and with it a 
good *high-way-Nag. 1621 QuarLes Div. Poems, Esther, 
Making a *Highway-passage through the Main. 1840 Hoop 
Knut. § Dragon viii, He collected .. *Highway-rates on the 
roads. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2607/2 Any * Highway Robbers, 
House-Breakers, or Murderers. 1638 Sir ‘T. Hersert 7vav. 
(ed. 2) 87 Unexpected onsets of the Coolies and *high-way 
roagues. 1669 WorLIDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 174 Any poor 
Cottager that lives by the *High-way-side. 1600 RowLaNnps 
Lett. Humours Blood xxviii. 34 Three *high-way standers, 
haueing cros-lesse cursse Did greéte my friend with, Sir giue 
vs your pursse, 1897 Daily News 13 Sept. 7/5 The Colonial 
railway policy has been almost entirely dominated by what 
is called the *highway theory. 1618 BoLton /Vorus u. xvii. 
(1636) 146 From huntsman turning *highway theefe. 

Highwayman (hoiwéi:meen). [f. prec. : for- 
merly as three words or two, without or with 
hyphens. In some districts with chief stress on way.] 

1. One who frequents the highway for the purpose 
of robbing passengers; esp. one who does this on 
horseback, as distinguished from a /oot-pad. 

1649 Thomasson Tracts (Brit. Mus.) DX XXIII. xxxi. 20 
This last session there suffered 28, most of them high way 
men. 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. 34 "Tis like the friendship 
of pickpockets and highwaymen, that are said to observe 
strict justice among themselves. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 553 The charms of riot and debauchery make 
highwaymen and housebreakers, 1782 Cowrer Gilpin 237 
They raised the hue and cry :—‘ Stop thief! stop thief !— 
ahighwayman !’ 1789-1840 [see Foot-rap]. 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 382 It was necessary to the success and 
even to the safety of the highwayman that he should bea 
bold and skilful rider. 

Jig. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 25 We take..Guns 
and Lances, to resist the Highway-men the Bears. ; 

2. local. A surveyor of highways. (In use in 


north Lincolnshire and elsewhere.) 

1888 Freeman in W.R. W. Stephens Zz (1895) IT. 379 
Ex officio guardians and highwaymen I count for a mistake. 

Hence Highway'manhood, the condition of a 
highwayman (see FoorpADDERY quot. 1861). 

Hi gh-wrought, a. 

1. Agitated or excited to a high degree. 

1604 SHaks, O¢h. 11. i, 2 It isa high wrought Flood. 1702 
Rowe Yamerl, v. i, The high-wrought Tempest in my Soul. 
1814 Scorr Wav, xxvii, The present high-wrought state of 
his feelings. 

2. Wrought with exquisite art or skill; ‘accu- 
rately finished, nobly laboured’ (J.). 

1728 Pore Dunc. 11. 187 Thou triumph’st, Victor of the 
high-wrought day, And the pleas’d dame, soft smiling, 
lead’st away. 1838 Lyrron AZice v. vi, She understood not 
his high-wrought scruples. 

Higiene, obs. form of Hycrmne. 

Higle, etc., obs. form of H1GeLp, etc. 

Higly-pigly, adv. = HiceLepy-PicG.eEpy. 

66 ae Ba, (N.), Just as neighbors higly pig- 
lie, Let their beasts graze, but then can quicklie .. Spy “em 
from ev’ry one’s i’th town. 1675 7. Rous’ Archxol. Attice 
vi. 1. ii. (ed. 8) 274 They sit higly pigly, and every one takes 
where he likes. 

Higra, higre, obs. forms of Eacre. 

Higry pigry, vulg. perversion of H1mRa PICRA. 

1773 Graves Spiritual Quixote vi. xix, Madam Wild- 
goose would send him some Higry pigry, which would stop 
it at once, 


Higt: see Hicut v. Hig-taper, var. Hac- 


HIJRA. 


TAPER. Hih(e, obs. f. Hig sd, and v. Hihful: 
see Higrut under Hie sé. Hiho: see Hickwat. 
Hiht, hihpe, obs. ff. Hxicur. Hii, obs. f. Hr 
pron., Hien a. Hij, obs. f, Hm v., HicH a. 

|| Hijra, hijrah (hidgra). More accurate 
form of Hreatra. Hence || Hijri (Hegiree) a., 
of the Hijra. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 299/1 This retreat happened on the 
16th of July, 622, and has been adopted as the Mohammedan 
zra called Hejra. 1849 Sir H. M. Extiorr Bibl. Index 
Histor. Moham. Ind. 1. 48 During the first four Centuries 
ofthe HijriEra. 1886 SEELEY Short Hist. Napoleon I, i. 16 
With this Hijra [fight of the Buonapartes from Corsica to 
France, 1793] the first period of Napoleon comes to an end. 

il, obs. form of Int, Istz, HI. 

+ Hilaire, cz. Os. rare. In6hylair. [ad.L. 
hilaris, hilarus cheerful, merry. Cf. OF. helazre, 
hylaire, prob. the proximate source.] Gay, cheerful. 

1560 Rottanp Crt. Venus 1. 157 With hylair vult, and 
fassoun richt famous. did. 357 To sum scho is hylair. 

Hilar (haili1), a. [f Hm-um + -ar!. Cf. F. 
hilaire.|] Of or pertaining to a HinuM (senses 2, 3). 

1864 in WessTeR. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 239 Seeds 
.. with often a pencil of silky hairs at the hilar end. 

+ Hi-larate, v. Ods. rare—°.  [f. L. hilarat- 
ppl. stem of hé/arare, f. hilar-us, hélar-is, cheerful, 
gay.] ‘To make merry’ (Cockeram 1623). 

Hilarious (hiléerrios), z. [A recent formation, 
f. L. hilart-s + -0US: cf. capact-ous, atroct-ous, etc.] 

1. Cheerful, cheery ; gladsome. 

1823 Scorr Peveril xlvi, In answer to my hilarious exhor- 
tations to confidence. 1856 Emerson Avg, Traits, Univ. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 94 Cheery and hilarious tone. 1885 WV. 
Amer, Rev. Apr. 335, As.-hilarious as Anacreon. © 

2. Boisterously joyous or merry ; rollicking. 

1835-40 J. M. Witson Zales Bord. (1857) I. 53 Neither 
cared the hilarious damsel for the reverend turrets of Inner- 
kepple. 1871 L. Srepnen Playgr. Europe viii. (1894) 186 
They may take it for granted .. that we were hilarious, 
excited [etc.]. 1875 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 277 Others 
will become hilarious, erotic, or pugnacious. 

Hence Hila‘riously adv. ; Hila’riousness. 

1863 Athenzum 5 Dec., The conclusion was hilariously 
arrived at that the new Order should be named accordingly. 
1866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 25 The holidays passed away 
hilariously. 1885 Truth 28 May 851/2 The fresh charm, 
hilariousness, and blush of spring. 

Hilarity (hileriti). (ad. F. A¢/arvité (14-15th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. hlaritds, -tat-em, f. 
hilaris, -us =Gr. tdapds cheerful, gay: see -1ry.] 

1. Cheerfulness, gladsomeness; calm joy. 

1568 Skeyne 7e Pest (1860) 25 Temperat hilaritie and 
blythnes are maist commendable. 1670 CLARENDON Con- 
templ. Ps. Tracts (1727) 594 That joy..which extends the 
heart to such an hilarity in the eyes, and in the countenance 
..that it cannot be concealed. 1776 JoHNsoN 12 Apr. in 
Boswell, No, Sir; wine gives not light, gay, ideal hilarity ; 
but tumultuous, noisy, clamorous merriment. 1829 SouTHEY 
Sir T. More \1. 148 The pleasure which they partake con- 
duces .. to health and present hilarity. 

2. Boisterous joy; merriment. 

1840 THackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (1872) 30 The coarse and 
vulgar hilarity, 1853 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 
202 Festal music .. is the most remote of any from vulgar 
hilarity. 1894 Amer. Missionary Nov. 378 The incompar- 
able hilarity of the dusky cotton-pickers. 

+ Hilarous, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. hilar-us 
(see prec.) + -oUS.] = HILARIovs. 

1659 D. Pet Jzpr. Sea 420 Archimedes. . when hee found 
the resolution of the. .question, which transported him into 
such an hilarous fit of mirthsomness. 

Hilary (hilari). [£ 27/arias, name of a doctor 
of the church, bishop of Poitiers (died 367), whose 
festival in the English Calendar is on Jan. 13.] 
Name of a term or session of the High Court of 
Justice in England; and also of one of the uni- 
versity terms at Oxford and Dublin. 

At Oxford now more generally called Lent ternz. 

[14.. Customs of Malton in Surtees Misc. (1888) 59 Y* 
grett cowrtt next eftyr Sayntt Hyllare day.] 1577-87 
Harrison “ngland 1. ix. in Holinshed I, 181/2 Hilarie term 
beginneth the three and twentith daie of Januarie (if it be 
not sundaie) otherwise the next daie after, and is finished 
the twelfe of Februarie, it hath foure returnes. 1669 Srurmy 
Mariner's Mag. 1. tor There are four times of the Year 
appointed for the Determining of Causes..Two of these 
Terms (viz.) Hillary Term, and Michaelmas Term, are at a 
constant time of the Year: but Easter Term and Trinity 
Term (are sooner or later, as those Feasts happen. 1812 
M. A. Taytor Parl. Deb. 6 May in Examiner 11 May 295/2 
In Hilary Term, 1812, five decrees only were pronounced. 
1875 Act 38 & 39 Vict. c. 77. Sched., O. lxi. r. 1 The Hilary 
sittings shall commence on the 11th of January and terminate 
on the Wednesday before Easter. 

+b. humorous. To keep Hilary term: to main- 
tain hilarity, be cheerful or merry. Ods. 

1629 T. Apams Heaven made sure Wks. 905 When God 
speakes peace to the Soule..It giues end to all iarres. .and 
makes a man keepe Hillary terme all his life. 

Hence Hilary-mass, the feast of Saint Hilary; 
Hi lary-tide, the time, term, or season immediately 
following this day. 

¢ 2330 R. Brunne Chyon, (1810) 284 At Saynt Hillarimesse 
at Westmynster salle be. 1875 Srusss Const. Hist. 11. xv. 
262 These stated sessions were held by Edward I at Hilary- 
tide, Easter, and Michaelmas. 

Hilasmic (hilezmik), @. rare. [f. Gr. iAacpds 
propitiation + -10.] Propitiatory. 
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1893 Ch. QO. Rev. XX XVII. 186 Hilasmic rites for the pur- 
gation of sin. — ; } 

Hilch (hilf), v. Sc. zutr. To limp, to halt. 
Hence Hilching ///. a.; Hilch sJ.,a limp. | 

1784 Burns Ef. to Davie xi, My spaviet Pegasus will limp 
“ cee then he'll hilch, and stilt,andjimp. 1785— Hadloween 
xx, He swoor ’twas hilchin Jean MeCraw. 1824 Macrac- 
cart Gallovid. Encycl., Hilch, a singular halt. 

+ Hild, v. Ods. Forms: 1 hyldan, 3-6 hild-, 
4 huld-(7), 4-5 hyld-, 5 held-, (5 hilt). a. ¢. 
I hylde, 3-5 hilde, 4-5 hildide, a. pple. 
3 i-huld, 4 y-huld, huld, i-hylde, 5 y-hillid, 
5-6 hylt(e), 6 hild\e), hylded, 6-7 hilded, (7 
hileded). [OE. Ayldan (:—*huldjan), f. hold car- 
case; cf. ON. /ylda to slash (Vigfusson).]. trans. 
a. To flay, skin. b. To strip off (the skin). 

azo00 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 223/1 Discoriat, hyldep. 
c 1000 /ELrric Lev. iii, 6 And hyldon ba offrunga and ceor- 
fon to sticcon. ¢1275 Lay. 20958 Pat folk hii a-slowe Pe 
cherles hii hilden [c12z05 ulo3en]. c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
471/321 3uyt hadde ich leouere ich were i-huld. c1350 
Will. Palerne 2587 Hastili hulde we be hides of pise bestes. 
¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 1639 Al quike y rede ban let hem hylde 
pe glotouns alle & some. 1382 Wycuir Micah iii. 3 Whiche 
eeten fleshe of my peple and hildiden the skyn of hem fro 
aboue. c1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 458 
Take conynges or hares, hilt and wassh hom. c¢ 1440 Gesta 
Rom. xxxiv. 133 (Harl. MS.) To the secounde [tormentor] 
he comaundid to helde him qwyke. 1546 J. Hrywoop 
Prov. (1867) 36, I will as soone be hylt, As waite againe for 
the mooneshine in the water. 1647 TRavp Com. Matt. vi. 
2 Till half their hides be hilded off. 1654 — Comm. Fob 
xxxvil. 8 Till half hileded by the Countreymen. 

Hence Hilding v@/. 50. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 359 ee sleynge and be 
hildynge of a leon. 1519 Horman Vg. 80 b, Membraan, 
bycause it was pulled of by hyldynge. 

Hild, -e, obs. inf., pa. t. and pa. pple. of HIELD v. 

Hild, -e, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Hop z. 


Hildebrandic, a. [f. Aildebrand + -1c.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling the policy of 
Hildebrand, who as Gregory VII was Pope 1073- 
85, and was distinguished by his unbending asser- 
tion of the power of the papacy and hierarchy, 
and of the celibacy of the clergy. So Hilde- 
bra:ndine @., Hi'ldebrandism, -ist. 

1837 Hatram A7sté. Liz. ii, ut. § 8 Extravagances of *Hil- 
debrandic principles. 16539 GAupEN Tears Ch. Eng. 566 
They sought by *Hildebrandine arts to exalt themselves 
above all that is called God in civil Magistracy. 1855 
Mitman Lat. Chr. vu. ii. (1864) 1V. 63 The Hildebrandine 
decrees against lay investiture and the marriage of the 
clergy. did. vi. iii. III. 450 Against the *Hildebrandism 
of Rome and the monasticism of Christendom, 1893 Westv. 
Gaz. 14 Apr. 7/2 Erastianism..is the control of the Church 
by the State ; but an equal evil is Hildebrandism, the con- 
trol of the State by the Church. 1680 G. Hickxes Sfirit af 
Popery Pref. 4 Our Covenanting *Hildebrandists .. would 
set their feet on the Necks of Christian Princes, 

+ Hilden, obs. form of z//-den, a mountain cave. 

1583 Stanyuurst 47? e/s 1. (Arb.) 22 He [Zolus] maystreth 
monsterus hildens, Youre kennels, good syrs. 

Hilder, -or, obs. forms of ELDER sd.!, the tree. 


Hilding (hildin). Ods. or arch. Also 6 held-, 
hield-, 6-7 hyld-, 7 hiled-, 7-8 heild-. [A late 
word, of obscure etymology: perh. f. HirtD hyld 
vb., to bend downwards, bow, also to fall, sink, 
and to decline, turn waywardly aside + -Inc. It 
is not clear whether the application was first to a 
horse or to a human being. ] 

+1. A worthless or vicious beast, esp. a horse ; 
a sorry hack, a jade. Ods, 

1589 R. Harvey PZ. Perc. (1590) 18 Least standing long 
still in the open faire, they fall to downeright halting, and 
so be disclosed for arrant heldings. 1600 HoLttanp Livy 
xxi. xl. 415 Their horses, no other than lame jades and poor 
hidebound hildings. 31719 D’Urrey Pid/s IV. 16 A Run- 
away Beast that will not be held in..a very Heilding. 

2. A contemptible, worthless person of either sex ; 
a good-for-nothing. arch. a. Applied to a man. 

r6or Suaxs. Ad/’s Well ut. vi. 4 If your Lordshippe finde 
him not a Hilding, hold me no more in your respect. 1611 
— Cymb. u, iii. 128 A base Slaue, A Hilding for a Liuorie, 
a Squires Cloth, 1611 Corcr., Caguemzaille, a filthie snudge, 
-- miserable scrape-good, couetous hylding. 1679 DrypEN 
Tr. & Cr. i. ii, Away, away, you naughty hildings. 1843 
Lytton Last Bar.t.v, There’s Master Sancroft, of the Oak, 
will not trust us a penny, the seely hilding. 

b. Applied to a woman: A jade; a baggage. 

1592 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. 11. v- 169 Out on her, Hilding. 
1631 Celestina xu. 142 She is a crafty Hileding, and I will 
not give her time to invent some one villainous tricke or 
other. 168x Drypen Sf. Fryar u. iii, How the Gipsey 
answers me! Oh, ’tis a most notorious Hilding! — 1713 
Rowe ¥. Shore iv. (1766) 135 This idle Toy, this Hilding 
[Jane Shore] scorns my power. ; ‘ , 

3. attrib. (in apposition) passing into adj. 

1582 Breton Hunted Hart in Heliconia (1815) 1. 139 Shee 
then takes of those hylding curres againe. 1596 SPENSER 
F. Q. vi. v. 25 Thinking to take them from that hylding 
hound, 1597 Suaxs, 2 Hen. IV, 1. i. 57 Some hielding 
Fellow, that had stolne The Horse he rode on, 1613 Mark- 
HAM Lng, Husbandman u. u. vil. (1635) 89 Those orts may be 
given to other heilding, and hungry Cattell. 1820 Scorr 
Ivanhoe xxvii, Some nilding fellow he must be, who dared 
not stay to assert his claim. ik 

Hile, obs. f. Hm v1 Hileded, erron. pa. t. 
Hip Dv Obs. Hileg(e, variant of Hyiee, Ods. 

+ Hiler. Ods. [f. Hitt v.! +-zx1.] A protector. 


HILL. 


1340 Hamrote Psalter xvii. ; My hilere and horn of my 
hele. did. 33 Hilere he is of all hopand in him. 

+ Hilet. Os. [perh. f. root of Hint zv.! to 
cover, etc.; but cf. Houer.] A tent, a tabernacle. 

1382 Wycuir 1 A7zgs xx. 12 Benadab .. drank, and the 
kyngis, in hiletis [Vulg. 7 usmbraculis; Covern. in the 
pauylion]. /é7d. 16 Benadab forsothe drank drunken in his 
hilet [x388 schadewyng place]. — /sa. i. 8 Forsaken .. as 
an hylet in a place of goordes [Vulg. tugurium ; 1388 au 
hulke in a place where gourdis wexen]. — Zcclus. xxxiv. 
19 Coueryng of brennyng, and the hilet [1388 a schadewyng 
place] of the mydday [Vulg. wmbraculum meridiant]. 


Hill (hil), sd. Forms: 1 hyll, 2-4 hul, 3-5 
hull(e, 3-7 hil, 4-5 hel(l, 4-6 hyl, hyll(e, 4-7 
hille, (6 yll), 3- hill. [OE. Ay// str. masce. and 
fem. = LG. hall, Fris. hel, MDu. hzlle, hil, hul:— 
OTeut. *hulnd-c, pre-Teut. *hzlni-s; cf. Lith, 
kilnus high, kalnas hill, L. collis hill, cedsas lofty, 
culmen top, from ablaut-stem ke/-, kol-, k’1-.] 

1. A natural elevation of the earth’s surface rising 
more or less steeply above the level of the sur- 
rounding land. Formerly the general term, in- 
cluding what are now called mountains ; after the 
introduction of the latter word, gradually restricted 
to heights of less elevation ; but the discrimination 
is largely a matter of local usage, and of the more 
or less mountainous character of the district, 
heights which in one locality are called mountains 
being in another reckoned merely as hills. A more 
rounded and less rugged outline is also usually 


connoted by the name. 

In Great Britain heights under 2,000 feet are generally 
called hills; ‘mountain’ being confined to the greater ele- 
vations of the Lake District, of North Wales, and of the 
Scottish Highlands ; but, in India, ranges of 5,000and even 
10,000 feet are commonly called ‘hills’, in contrast with the 
Himalaya Mountains, many peaks of which rise beyond 
20,000 feet. The pl. Azd/s is often applied to a region of 
hills or highland; esp. to the highlands of northern and 
interior India. 

cxooo /ELrric Hom. I. 576 Hi huntiad hi of zlcere dune 
and of zlcere hylle. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 129 Uppan pan 
hulle synai. ¢1z00 OrMiN 12055 Patt hill batt wass swa 
wunnderr heh. @1225 Ancr. R. 178 Euer so pe hul is more 
& herre, so be wind is more heron. @ 1300 Cursor M. 13690 
Mont oliuet it es an hill Pat iesus hanted mikel till. 1340 
Ayend. 5 Ine be helle of Synay. 13.. 2. £. Addit. P.A.787 
On pe hyl of Syon, 1362 Lanct. P. PZ. A. Prol. 5 Ina Mayes 
Morwnynge on Maluerne hulles Me bi-fel a ferly. ¢ 1400 
Maunbev. (1839) iii. 16 There is a grete Hille that men 
clepen Olympus. 1432-50 tr. Wigden (Rolls) I. 423 There 
be hilles in Snawdonia of a grete altitude .. whiche hilles 
men of that cuntre calle Eriri, that soundethe in Englishe 
the hilles of snawe. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. lix. 43 Fast 
besyde salysbury upon an hull, 1559 W. CuNNINGHAM Cos- 
mogr. Glasse 177 Aetna, the burning hil. 1630 2. Yohuson’s 
Kingda. §& Commw. 69 Yea, in the ridge of their highest 
hils (mountaines indeed I cannot terme them) you shall find - 
pooles. 1645 Boater ved. Nat. Hist. (1652) 81 Whereas .. 
other Languages .. have two severall words for to signifie 
those observable heights.. The English language useth one 
and the same word for both, calling 427s as well the one as 
the other .. but that sometimes the word small or great is 
added. Now because this .. would cause some confusion. . 
that hath made us restrain it to one of the sorts, and to call 
hils only the lesser sort. 1784 Cowper Task u. 91 The hills 
move lightly, and the mountains smoke, For He has touched 
them, 1842 Tennyson Day Dream, Departure i, O’er the 
hills, and far away Beyond their utmost purple rim. 1879 
F. Pottox Sport Brit. Burimah 1, 99 All inhabited hills 
varying from 1,500 ft. to 4,000. /did. II. 74 Men who came 
from the Nepaul hills, whose home was .. at an elevation 
certainly not less than 10,000 feet. 1881 J. F. T. Keane 
Stix Months Meccah 1 The foot-hills of the approach to a 
range of mountains. 1888 R. Krruine (¢z¢/e) Plain Tales 
from the Hills. 

b. Often contrasted with dale, plain. (In this 
use /z// occurs in the sing. without article.) 

¢ 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3997 Prykynge ouer hulle & pleyn,Til 
he cam to Charlemeyn. ¢1440 Gesta Rovt. xxxiv. 134 
(Harl. MS.) Then the sonne..toke hir with him, and Ronne 
to-gedir ouer hillis and dalis, til tyme that thei come to the 
castell. c1580 J. JerrereE Augbears ut iii. in Archiv 
Stud. Neu. Spr. (1897) XCVIII, Yils, wodes and dales. 
1590 SPENSER /. Q. 1. ii. 8 But every hil and dale, each wood 
and plaine. 1630 2. Fohnson's Kingd. & Commw, 639 When 
it is Summer in the Hils, it is Winter in the plaines. 1667 
Mitton P. ZL. vitt. 262 About me round I saw Hill, Dale, 
and shadie Woods. 1850 ‘Tennyson Jz Ment, Ixxix, And 
hill and wood and field did print The same sweet forms in 
either mind. 

ce, After 2, down, used without the article: see 
Down, DownHILL, etc. 

1667 Mitton ?. ZL. iv. 777 Half way up Hill. 1879 F. 
Pottok Sport Brit. Lurmah 1. 195 He had gone down 
hill. dd. II. 207, I followed... up hill and down dale, 
but never saw him more, | = 

d. Proverbs and sayings, + Zo get the hill, to get 
yantage-ground (0ds.). 

¢1305 St. Lucy 126 in Z, £. P. (1862) 105 Euere heo lai 
stille as an hul. 1647 Trare Comm. Rom, vii. 19 Corrup: 
tion, edg’d with a temptation, gets as it were the hill, and 
the winde, and, upon such advantages, too oft prevaileth, 
1654 WuITLocK Zootomia 292 A good Cause and Miscarriage 
meet oftner than Hills. 1819 A/etropolts 1.58 Why, he’s as 
old as the Hills. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxxv, All this 
time, Martin was cursing Mr. Pecksniff up hill and down 
dale. 1857 Trencu Proverbs i, (ed. 4) 21 Do in hill as you 
would doinhall. 1892 Bowen in Law Times Rep. LXVIII. 
127/2 The law of estoppel by deed is as old as the hills. 


2. fig. Something of enormous mass; something 
not easily mounted or overcome, : 


HILL. 


c1440 Facob's Well (E. E. T. S.)6 Ry3t so, pis watyr & 
pis flood of be gret curs flowyth hy3e in-to be hylles of 
prowde & ryche folk. 1644 Mitton Sonn. to Virtuous 
Young Lady, With those.. That labour up the hill of 
heavenly Truth. 1738 Westey Hymn, ‘ The Voice of my 
Beloved’ i, O’er Hills of Guilt and Seas of Grief, He leaps. 
1851 WitLMorr Pleas, Lit. § 21 (1857) 135 The hill of know- 
ledge and fame was rapidly climbed. 

3. A heap or mound of earth, sand, or other 
material, raised or formed by human or other 
agency. Cf. also Ant-, DunG-, MOLE-HIIL, etc. 

1297 [see ANT-HILL 1], ¢ 1320 [see DuNG-HILL 1]. ¢1340 
Cursor M. 23221 (Fairf.) If a hille of fire ware made & 
porou chaunce pou in hit slade. c1480 Merlin xviii. 288 
‘Ther was hilles of dede men and horse hem beforn. 1587 
Mascatt Govt, Cattle (1662) 283 Moules .. spoyle any faire 
meddow .. in casting up hils. J/dzd. 289 Casting a great 
hill as big as two barrowfuls. _ 1890 SpENSER /. Q. U1. Vii. 
6 He rose for to remove aside Those pretious hils [of gold] 
from straungers envious sight. 1654 WHITLOCK Zootomia 
313 Looking down on the world as an Ant-hill. 1784 CowPER 
Task w.346 The wain..appears a moving hillof snow. 1834 
H. Miter Scenes § Leg. xix. (1857) 282 She clutched her 
hands into a hill of dried weed. 1887 Kent Gloss., Hill,a 
heap of potatoes or mangold wurzel. 

b, A heap formed round a plant by banking up 
or hoeing (see Hitt v.? 2). 

1572 Mascatt Plant. § Graff. (1592) 83 Then againe cast 
vp the earth about your hills, and cleansing them from all 
weedes, .so let them rest till your Poles may be set therein. 
1577 B. Goocre Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 62 b, When the 
Hoppes..are cutte downe close to the grounde, and the hils 
being againe raised, are covered with doung. 1799 G. 
WASHINGTON HW77t. (1893) XIV. 232 No.2. .is to be. .planted 
with potatoes; whether in Hills, or Drills, may be con- 
sidered. a@181r7 'T. Dwicut Trav. New Eng. etc. (1821) 
I. 108 The earth is raised to the height of from four to six 
inches, around the corn, and is denominated a hill; whence 
every planting is called a hill of corn, 1843 Fru. R. Agric. 
Soc. TX, 1. 538 The general mode of planting hops is to 
place the hills at equal distances. 1887 Blackw. Mag. June 
815/2 In Virginia .. a labourer is required for every 20,000 
hills of tobacco. 

e. The rising ground on which ruffs assemble 
at the breeding season; an assemblage of ruffs. 

1768 PENNANT Zoo/. (1770) IV. 22 When a fowler discovers 
one of these hills, he places his net over night. 1859 Fotk- 
arD Wild-fow/ler \ix. (1875) 294 During the breeding season 
they [ruffs] frequent drier grounds, and assemble on small 
hillocks.. An experienced fenman soon finds out their blood- 
stained hills, /d7d. 295 Frequently taking the whole hill 
atasingle fold of the net. 1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ By 7t, Sports 
1. ix. § 1 A hill’ of ruffs. 

4. attrib. and Comé, a. Of or pertaining to a hill 
or hills, as Az//-cop, -country, -crest, -face, -foot, 
-gvround, -line, -pasture, -range, -ridge, -slope, etc. 
b. Of or pertaining to the hill-country of India, 
as hill-appointment, -station, etc. ec. For a hill 
or hill-country, as 2//-chair, -gun. d..Inhabit- 
ing or frequenting hills, situated or held on a hill, 
as htll-bamboo, -convent, -fair, -fastness, -grass, 
-horse, -house, -kid, -pony, -priest, -temple, -tent, 
-town. Also H1LL-Fort, etc. 

1896 Westm. Gaz. 30 Dec. 3/2 There were only two *hill 
appointments possible at the time. 1827 D. Jounson Jd. 
Field Sports 232 The best kind of shafts are *hill bamboos 
which have no hollow. 1861 in Hare 2 Node Lives (1893) 
III. 175 About eleven she set off again in her *hill-chair, 
1878 Symonps Many Moods, Riviera 11 How well In this 
*hill-convent glides for them the day! 13.. 2. 2. AdUit. P. 
A. 790 Pe apostel hem segh .. Arayed to be weddyng in pat 
*hyl coppe. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Zwei. 39 Marie .. went 
vnto the *hil countrie with speed. 1875 W. MeItwraitu 
Guide Wigtownshire 20 ‘The church of .Bargrennan is well 
attended by people from the hill-country around. 1883 
Longm. Mag. Nov.71 The sportsman ..has gone up the *hill- 
face. 1851 Mayuew Lond, Labour 1. 329 A *hill fair (that 
is where the fair is held upon a hill away from a town). 
ax881 Rossetti House of Life vy, Tender as dawn’s first 
*hill-fire. 1650 Trapp Cowen. Exod. xx. 18 From the *hill- 
foot where they stood and trembled. 1891 S. C. ScrivENER 
Our Fields §& Cities 12 The river winds along the hill-foot, 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 17 b, It is to be 
learned, what is best for the *hill ground, what for the 
valley. 7799 J. Rogertson Agric. Perth 310 He keeps also 
fewer *hill-horses, a small species, of which at one time 
there were vast herds in the highlands. 1816 Scorr 7ades 
My Landlord \ntrod., What resembled hares were in fact 
*hill-kids. 1873 W. Cory Lett. § Frnis. (1897) 343 The 
crests of the *hill-line are crowned with the domes of the 
mosques, 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 525 All the ten- 
ants have a proportionable share of *hill-pasture. 188x J. T. 
Fow.er in Academy 29 Oct. 334 The *hill-priests and the 
hedge-priests of the Northern diocese. 1844 Mrs. BrowNInG 
Rhyme Duch. May iv, 1 could see thé low *hill-ranges. 1845 
Stocqueter Handbk. Brit, India (1854) 265 A promontory, 
or long *hill-ridge projecting into a basin. 1874 WHITTIER 
Voices Freedom, Palestine 29 Lo, Bethlehem’s *hill-site 
before me is seen. 1879 F, Pottox Sport Brit. Burmah 1. 
42 Now that European troops are being gradually concen- 
trated on *hill stations. 1827 G. Hiccins Celtic Druids 231 
It may be correctly described as a *hill-temple. 1743 
Butxetey & Cummins Voy..S. Seas 89 The Carpenter went 
up to the *Hill Tent, so called from its situation. 1887 
W. S. Pratt in W. Gladden Parish Prob. 433 Even the 
most humble, untaught player in a struggling *hill-town 
may fulfill. .all the higher duties of his office. ; 

e. Objective, instrumental, and locative, as Az//- 
climber, -climbing ; hill-crowning, -girdled, -girt, 
-surrounded adjs, 

1897 Daily News 25 May 5/4 A gentleman .. cyclist and 
champion *hill-climber. 186x Mrs. Norton Lady La G. 
u. 147 When wild *hill-climbing wooed her spirit higher. 
a 1758 Dyer Poemts (1761) 18 (Jod.) Whose *hill-crowning 
walls Shine, like the rising Moon thro’ wat’ry mists. 1860 
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All Vear Round No. 47. 492/2 A green, nestling, *hill-girt 
Devonshire valley. 1881 JerreriEs 00d Magic II. vi. 152 
The *hill-surrounded plain. 

f. Spec. combs. : hill-ant, a species that forms 
ant-hills; hill-berry, the Deerberry or Winter- 
green, Gaultheria procumbens, of N. America; 
hill-bird, (a) the fieldfare, Turdus prlarts (Swain- 
son Prov. Names Birds 1885); (6) the upland 
plover or Bartramian sandpiper, Aartrania 
longicauda, of North America; + hill-chapel, a 
high-place for worship; + hill-digger, one who 
digs into barrows or tumuli; so +hill-digging ; 
hill-fever, a kind of remittent fever prevalent in 
the hill country of India; hill-folk, -people, in- 
habitants or frequenters of the hills, hillmen; sfec. 
(a) the Cameronians ; (4) the elves or fairies of the 
hills; cf. HinuMAN ; hill-fox, an Indian species of 
fox inhabiting the hills (Canzs Himalazcus) ; hill- 
gooseberry, a Chinese myrtaceous plant (see 
quot.); hill- king, a king of the mountain- 
elves; hill-margosa, hill-mustard (see quots.) ; 
hill-oat, a species of wild oat, Avena strigosa; 
hill- partridge, a gallinaceous bird of India, 
Galloperdix lunulatus; hill-shading, the lines 
of shading on a map to represent hills ; hill-star, 
‘a humming-bird of the genus Oveotrochilus’ 
(Cent. Dict.); hill-stead, a place on a hill; hill- 
tit, a bird of the family Zzotrichidex ; hill-wren, 
a bird of the genus Pxoepyga. 

1747 GouLp Exg. Ants 2 The *Hill Ants I so denominate 
from their usual Place of Residence, the sunny Banks or 
Sides of Hills. 1535 Coverpate /zek. vi. 4 The cities 
shalbe desolate, y® *hillchapels layed waist: youre aulters 
destroyed. 1522 W. StarLeTon in Dawson ‘Turner 77iaZ 
by Fury etc. (1846) 54 Smith. .examining the same Goodred 
upon *hill digging .. If he wolde not confesse to them that 
he was an *hill-digger, he wold thrust his dagar throwe his 
chekes. 1847 Norfolk Archzol. 1. 53-4. 1887 A. Jessore 
in 19¢ Cent. Jan. 56 The hill diggers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury did their work most effectually, 1804 C. B. Brown 
tr. Volney’s View Soil U. S. 234 In Bengal .. there are 
woody eminences, infested .. with what is there called the 
*hill fever. 1814 Scotr Wav. xxxvi, He spared nobody 
but the scattered remnant of *Az7/-folk, as he called them, 
1816 — O/d Mort, iv, The stranger .. being, in all prob- 
ability, one of the hill-folk, or refractory presbyterians. 1838 
Penny Cycl. X. 393/1 The Canis Himalaicus, *Hill Fox of 
the Europeans in the Doon, in Kumaon. 1859 Lane Wand, 
India 311 During this day’s march we shot .. a hill fox, a 
deer, and a wild dog. 1880 C. R. Marxuam Peruv. Bark 
292 The pretty pink-flowered Rhodomyrtus tomentosa, the 
berries of which are called ‘*hill-gooseberries’, 1884 CHILD 
Ballads 1, xii. 361/2 The etin of the Scottish story is in 
Norse and German a dwarf-king, elf-king, *hill-king, or 
even amerman. 1866 Treas. Bot. 731/1 M[elia] Azedarach, 
vulgarly known as the Pride of India., Bead-tree, or *Hill 
Margosa, is widely diffused over the globe. 1895 Oracle 
Encycl. 1. 539/t Oriental Bunias, sometimes called ‘*hill- 
mustard’, was introduced into Britain about one hundred 
years ago for the sake of its leaves, which are used for feed- 
ing cattle. @1847 Mrs. SHerwoop Lady of Manor V. xxix. 
65 Anecdotes told by the old Indians of the *hill-people, 
1879 F. Pottox Sport Brit. Burmah 1. 3 Formerly gold 
was worked for by Shans and other hill people. 1878 
Huxtey Physiogr. 12 Commonly effected by a system of 
*hill-shading. 1637 Boston Records (1877) II. 18 James 
Pennyman shall have the *Hilsteade and the marsh ground 
under it, 1885 H. O. Forses Nat. Wand. E. Archip. 207, 
I stalked a pretty little brown *hill-wren (Pxoepyga pusilla), 


Hill, v.1 02s. exc. dial, Forms : 3-4 hule, hile, 
4-5 hyl(e, 4-6 hil, hill(e, 5-6 hyll(e, 4- hill. 
[ME. Aulen (2), hilen, hyllen, hillen, corresp. to an 
OE. type *hyllan : cf.OS. bi-hullean, OHG. hullan 
(MHG., mod.G. hiillen), ON. hylja (hulda, hulit, 
Da. hylle), Goth. huljan, f. hul-, weak grade of 
helan : see HELE v. It is probable that the ME, 
word was from Norse.] 


1. trans. To cover, coverup; protect. Now dial. 
a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Hom. 279 Hwer wid pat blisfule 
blodi bodi pu mihtes hule and huide, ¢1250 Gen. & Ex. 102 
It mai ben hoten heuene-Rof; It hiled al dis werldes drof. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6802 (Cott.) He has nober on bak ne bed 
Clath til hil [v.7~. hile, hule] him. @1340 HAmpote Psalter 
xvi. 10 Wndire be shadow of bi wenges hil me. 1362 LANGL. 
P. Pi. A. vt. 80 Alle pe houses beob I-hulet [v.7~ helid; B. 
hiled, ihyled, helied; C. heled]..Wip no led bote wib loue. 
1496 Dives § Paup. (W. de W.) 1v. xxiii. 18 fe Her here 
wexe soo moche that it hylled and hydde all her bodye. 
1530 Patser. 585/1 You must hyll you wel nowe anyghtes. 
1565 GoLpinG Ovid's Met, 1. (1593) 12 Go hil your heads. 
1606 J. Raynotps Dolarney’s Prim. (1880) 88 So should the 
earth, his breathlesse body hill. c1746 J. Cottier (Tim 
Bobbin) View Lanc. Dial. Wks. (1862) 68 A floose of hay.. 
uite hill’d us booath. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. 

- 323 Have you hilled the child up? 1868 B, BrizrLey 
Ab-o'-th’ Yate on Times & Things (1870) 121 Th’ owd lad 
wur hillin’ hissel up nicely. 

b. intr. Of fish: To deposit or cover their 
spawn. 

1758 Descr. Thames 29 A noted Place for Roach, Dace, 
and other small Fish, coming in Spawning Time to Hill, as 
it is called, otherwise laying their Spawn there in great 
Quantities. 

ce. See Hint v.2 2. 


+2. To cover from sight; to hide, conceal. Ods. 
az225 Ancr. R. 388 Herto walled a tale, and on iwrien 
{v.y. hulet] uorbisne. 1388 Wyciir Prov. x. 12 Charite 
hilith alle synnes. ¢1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr, xiv. (Pyn- 
son) Ev, Our defautes and trespasses we hyll and hyde. 





HILLING. 


c1440 Carcrave Life St. Kath, tv. 1379 Wype awey bat 
Spa whiche hath hilled jour sight. 

. Comb. | hilback, the covering of the back, 
i.e. clothing (ods.). 

1573 Tusser usb. x. (1878) 23 As interest or vsurie plaieth 
the dreuil, So hilback and filbellie biteth as euil. 

Hence Hilled /#/. a., covered, armed. 

¢1330 R. Brunner Chron. (1810) 224 He sped him pider in 
haste, with hilled hors of pris. 

Hill, v2 [f. Hr sd.] 

I. trans. 1. To form into a hill or heap; to 
heap up; sféc. to throw up (soil) into a mound or 
ridge for planting purposes. 

1581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 10 § 4 Before.. such Corn or Grain 
shall be shocked, cocked, hilled or copped. 1799 A, Younc 
Agric. Linc. xii. 266 Mr. Lloyd is much against hilling of 
manure, 1851 Frnl. R. Agric. Soc. X11. 11.350 It [lime] is 
fetched from the chalk hills..and ‘hilled’ for 2 or 3 weeks 
before used, the heap being covered over with earth. 1884 
Chesh. Gloss. s.v., 1 put some manure in and hilled the soil 
atop of it. 1887 Blackw. Mag. June 822/1 The tobacco-land 
is hilled up, but scarcely half of it as yet planted. 

b. fig. To heap up, amass. 

@1618 SytvesTER Sfectacles xl, When hoord on hoord, 
when heap on heap he hilleth. 1627-47 FertHam Resolves 
I. xxxil. to9 When a man shall exhaust his very vitality for 
the hilling up of fatall gold. 1660 Character I/aly 12 
Another trick. .that helpeth to hill up his fatal riches. 

2. Agric. To cover and bank 2p the roots of 
(growing plants) with a heap of soil; to earth up, 
(Also aéso/.) [This seems to have been orig. a 
use of Huu v.! to cover (cf. HELE v.2 2 a), which 
has become associated with H1Lt sd, 3b, and so 
with this verb, the forms being identical.] 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 11. (1586) 62 b, Set in 
grounde well covered with..moulde, and afterwarde hilled, 
and so suffered to remaineal Winter, 1601 HoLtanp Pliny 
I. 523 The skill and feat of baring the roots of trees, and 
also of hilling or banking them about. 1612 Capt. SmitH 
Map Virginia 16 When it [corn] is growne midle high, they 
hill it about like a hop-yard. 1773 Hist. Brit, Dom. N. 
Amer. Vi. iii, 123 The [tobacco] plants are set at three or 
four feet intervals or distances: they are hilled, and kept 
continually weeded. 1775 Romans Florida 175 The horse 
hoe. .to do the laborious work of the hoe in hilling corn up. 
1797 A. Younc Agric. Suffolk 89 At Midsummer they hill 
them [hops]. 1861 Fru. R. Agric, Soc. XXII. mu. 305 
Hilling, or earthing-up the plant. 

3. To surround with hills. 

1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr, (1876) 25 Pleasant valleys 
hil’d on euery side. 

4. To cover with hills or heaps. 

1808 J, Bartow Columb. vu. 750 Shocks, ranged in rows, 
hill high the burden’d lands, 

II. zxtr. +5. To ascend, rise in or on a slope. 

1538 Levanp /¢iz. I, 105 Cumming to highe ground and 
somewhat in sight by hillingI passida Mile. /é7d. VII. 16 
The Soyle of the Ground .. is on mayne slaty Roke, and 
especially the parte of the Towne hilling toward the Castell. 

6. To assemble on rising ground, as ruffs. See 
HILL sd. 3c. 

1768 PENNANT Zool. (1770) IV. 22 Soon after their arrival 
in the fens in spring, they [ruffs] begin to hill, i.e. to collect 
on some dry bank near a flash of water, in expectation of 
the Reeves, which resort to them, 1859 ForkarD Wiid- 
Jowler \ix. (1875) 294 During spring, when the ruffs hill. 
(bid. 295 Taking ruffs when not hilled. 

Hill, obs. form of Int, Isur. 

+ Hilla, Hillir, zz¢. Ods.=HiInto, 

a@1400-50 Alexander 1066 ‘A! hilla, haile’, quod Alex- 
ander & hima narawe hent. 1513 Doucias neis m1. vi. 
192 3a, thocht thi fallowis cry out, hillir haill ! 

Hill-altar, An altar on a hill or height. 

1539 Brsie (Great) 2 Kzzgs xxiii. 5 Ministers of Baal .. to 
burne incence in the hylaulters [16xx high places). 1585 
Asp. Sanpys Servm, (Parker Soc.) 217 Sacrificing on their 
hill-altars. 1602 J. Ruopes in Farr S. P. Z/iz. (1845) I. 285 
As he did [break] the hill-altars And groues of all idolaters. 

Hiller, -ern, -or, obs. ff. Expr sd,1, the tree. 


Hivllet. vave. [f. Hiwn 5d.+-r7.] A hillock. 

1538 Levanp //im. II. 54 Conscending a Hillet even ther by. 
1577 Harrison Lngland i. xxiv. (1881) 11. 165 Neither will 
I speake of the little hillets seene in manie places of our Ile, 
.. they are nothing else but Tumuli or graues of former 
times. 1695 PAzl. Trans. XIX. 46 The three first Hillets, 
viz. the nearest to the Hole, are quite barren. 

Hill-fort. A fort constructed on a hill. 

1833 M. Scotr Tom Cringle xvi. (1859) 434 A sudden flash 
and a jet of white smoke puffed out from the hill fort above 
the town. 1862 BeveripcE Hist. /ndia III. vu. iii. 84 The 
hill-fort of Wusota. 

b. esp. Ahill-top fortification of prehistoric age. 

1851 D. Witson Prek. Ann. (1863) II. 111. iii. go The simple 
circular hill-forts wherein we trace the mere rudimentary 
efforts of a people in the infancy of the arts. 1871 FREEMAN 
Hist, Ess. Ser. 1. viii. 219 That class of towns which, out of 
Gaulish hill-forts grew into Roman and medieval cities. 

Hillibaloo, hilliebalow, var. of HULLABALOO, 

Hilliness (hi'linés), [f Hizty a. + -NEss.] 
The quality or state of being hilly. 

1629 Maxwe t tr. Herodian (1635) 332 By reason of the 
hillinesse and roughnesse of the countrie. 1649 BLirne Eng. 
Improv, Impr. (1653) 121 Reducing the Hilliness to Plainess, 
1887 Hissry Holiday on Road 238 Some..may think that I 
have exaggerated the hilliness of Sussex. 

Hi'lling, //.s6.1 Nowdzal, [f. Himiv.1+-1ne1,] 

1, Covering, hiding, protection. 

a1300 £. £, Psalter \x{iJ. 5 [4] Be for-hild in hilinge of pi 
wengesI mon. 1388 Wyc ir zéid., Keuered in the hilyng 
of thi wengis. c1440 Promp. Parv. 240/1 Hyllynge, or 
happynge. 1580 Lupton Sivgi/a 28 Caring for nothing, but 
for the hilling and filling of their owne backe and bellie. 


HILLING. 


2. concr. A covering; e.g. clothing, a bed-quilt, 
a roof, the cover of a book; cf. HELING 2. (In 


ME. freq. in phr. food and hilling.) 

1328 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 170 Cele e 
tecte, hiling ofhous. ¢ 1380 Wycur Sed. Wks. 111. 427 When 
we haue fode and hyllynge [I. 203 hilinge]. 1388 — Prov, 
xxi. 27 That thou take awei hilyng [1382 coueryng] fro thi 
bed. c1440 Promp. Parv. 229/2 Hatte, hedhillynge. 1496 
Dives § Paup. (W. de W.) Vv. vil. 204/t Hylynge lyfelode, and 
helpe of frendes. 1520 Lanc. Wills (1857) II. 9 My best bed 
hillinge of tapstre werke. 160x HoLtanp Pliny I. 289 They 
[partridges] couer their egs with a soft carpet or hilling as 
it were of fine dust. 1657 Tomtinson Revon's Disp. 55 The 
hillings from many seeds. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Hilling, 
the quilt of a bed, a bed rug. 

3. Comb. hilling-stone, stone used for roofing. 

1660 Act 12 Chas. IT, c. 4 Sched. 1, Stones vocat’ Hilling 
stone the thowsand iijs. iiijd. 1721 C. Kina Brit. Merch. 
I. 355 Copperas, Bread, Hilling-stones and Calve-skins. 
1811 Self Instructor 422 Slate and hilling stones. 

Hiclling, 3/.s).2 [f. Hiuv.2+-1ne!.] The 
action of forming hills or heaps; esf. the earthing- 


up of plants; cf. HILL v.? 2. 

1627-47 [see Hitz v.21b]. 1773 Hist. Brit. Dom. N. 
Amer. Il. ii. 211 Horse-hoeings, as also hoeing and hilling 
by hand. 1796 J. Apams Déary 12 July Wks. 185r III. 416 
Ploughing for hilling among the corn. 

Hillir: see Hina. 

+ Hillish, 2. rare. [f. Hm sd. + -18u.] Of the 
nature of a hill, hill-like, hilly; pertaining to a hill. 

1583 Stanyuurst 4/ners 1, (Arb.) 19 Thee father almighty 
.. Mewed vp theese reuelers coupt in strong dungeon hillish 
[cf. Hitpen]. 1609 Heywoop Brit. Troy vi. xxv, The 
wounded Whale casts from his hillish Iawes Riuers of 
Waters, mixt with purple gore. 1631 Markuam Weald of 
Kent un. i. (1668) 6 It is not so hillish and sliding as the Weald. 


Hill-man, hillman. 

1. a. One who frequents the hills; spec. applied 
to the Scottish Covenanters (cf. CAMERONIAN and 
Hill-folk). . An inhabitant of a hill-country, a 


mountaineer: applied to the hill-tribes of India, etc. 

¢ 1830 J. TRAIN in Scott Old Mort. Introd., The religious 
sect called Hill-men, or Cameronians. 1859 Lane Wand. 
India 6 A sort of sedan-chair carried by four hill men. 1893 
Archzol. LIV. 269 The pinch of poverty often drove the 
bravest of the hillmen to raid the cattle of the lowlands. 
1897 Daily News 27 Nov. 5/7 The hillmen offered a stub- 
born resistance to the advance along its whole length. 

2. One of the hill-folk (6); an elf or troll. 

1882 Cuitp Ballads 1. vii. 90/2 A supernatural being, a 
demon or a hillman, seeks to entice away a mortal maid. 
1884 /did. 11. xli. 366/2 The hill-man, in several Norwegian 
copies, carries off the lady on horseback. 

3. spec. @. (See quot. 1851.) 
slate quarryman [cf. Ger. dexgmann]. 
climber. 

183r Mayuew Lond. Labour (1861) Il. 172 The labourers 
..paid by the foreman or forewoman of the dust-heap, com- 
monly called hill-man or hill-woman. 1865 J. T. F. Turner 
Slate Quarries 13 The cleavers, or hillmen, build rough 
walls as a partial protection from the inclemency of the 
weather. @ 1885 SHairp in W. Knight Zz (1888) 74 Some 
of our party were very good hillmen. One day five or six 
set out on a race from our door..to the top of Fairfield. 

Hillo, hilloa (hi'lo, hildw), zt. (sb.)  [CE. 
Hao; see also Hinua.] A call used to hail a 
distant or occupied person; now, more often, to 
express surprise at an unexpected meeting. 

1602 Suaxs, Ham. 1. v. 115 Hor. Illo, ho, ho, my Lord ! 
Ham. Hillo, ho, ho, boy; come bird, come. 1751 SMOLLETT 
Per. Pic. (1779) I. ii. 12 The publican..rebellowed in the 
same tone..‘ Hilloah’. 1826 DisrarLi Viv. Grey vi. ii, 
* Hilloa, within !’ shouted Essper. 1873 Buack Pr. Thule 
xix, ‘ Hillo, Lavender !’ he said, in a tone of surprise. 

b. sd. As a name for this call. 

1823 Byron /sland 11, xviii, And then a pause, and then a 
hoarse ‘ Hillo !’ 

Hillock (hi'lok), sd. 

1. A little hill, 

1382 Wycur Yer. vi.6 Delueth aboute Jerusalem an erthe 
hilloc. 1529 More Com/. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1143/2 Where as 
with a verye fieble fayth & a faynte, we shall be scant hable 
to remoue a lyttle hillocke. 1665 MANLEy Gvotius’ Low C, 
Warres 521 ‘The Ground easily swelling into little Hillocks. 
1732 Lepiarp Sethos II, vu. 18 Upon..the plain..were a 
few verdant hillocks. 1884 Q. Victorta More Leaves 271 
We got out and scrambled up a high hillock off the road. 

2. A small mound or heap of earth, stones, or 
the like. 

1382 Wycuir Gen, xxxi. 51 Loo! this hillok [1388 heep] 
and the stoon that I haue rerid bitwixe me and thee, witnes 
shal be; this hilloc and the stoon ben into witnessyng. 
1538 Letanp /¢zz. 111,129 The Partition of the Shire a Mile 
and more by Northe West from Simon's Bathe at the Towres, 
‘These Towres be round Hillokkes of Yerth sette for Limites. 
1791 W. Bartram Carolina 126, I beheld a great number of 
hillocks or small pyramids, resembling hay-cocks, .. I knew 
them to be the nests of the crocodile. 1875 Lyedl’s Princ. 
Geol. (ed. 12) II. ut. xlvii. 553 Just as the African sand- 
winds. .raise a small hillock over the carcass of every dead 
camel exposed on the surface of the desert. 

+3. A hump, bump, protuberance, or prominence 
on any surface. Obs. 

¢1520 Anprew Noble Lyfe dj, The Kamell is a lothly 
beste, and hathe an hyllocke vpon his backe. 1665 HooxE 
Microgr. 35 At the upper part of the drop .. there usually 
was made some one or more little Hillocks or Prominences. 
1668 Cutreprer & Cote Barthol. Anat.1. ti. 3 To tell mens 
Fortunes from the Lines and Hillocks in their Hands. 

Hence Hillock v, trans., to raise into a hillock, 


to heap up; Hillocked (hi'lokt) #/. a. 


b. A miner, a 
ce. A hill- 


[f. Huu sd. + -ocK.] 
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179 Cowrer Odyss. v. 589 The suffring Chief. .occupying 
er The middle Space bilock’d it high with leaves. 1804 
J. Graname Sadbath (1839) 19/1 Fill up the furrows "tween 
the hillock’d graves. 1867 F. M. Luptow Little Brother 
gt On the pathless field of the hillocked sea. 

Hillocky (hi'loki), a. [f. prec. +-Y.] Abound- 
ing in or characterized by hillocks. : 

1727 Battery vol. II, Hidlocky, full of Hillocks or little 
Hills. 1831 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 288. 1882 
Miss Brapvon Jt. Royal II. x. 229 They crossed a bit of 
hillocky common, 

+ Hillous, a. Obs. rare. 
-ous.] Hilly. , 

15s0 Decree Chanc. Lancashire in T. Baines Hist. Lanc. 
(1870) II. 46 The way..is very foul, painful and hillous. 

Hill-side. ‘The lateral slope of a hill. 

2a 1400 Arthur 369 He went ouer to be hulle syde. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvu. Ixiv, We lyght adowne, under 
an hyll syde. 1644 Mirron Educ. Wks. (1847) 99/2, I shall 
.. conduct you to a hill-side, where I will point you out the 
right path of a virtuous and noble Education. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L.v. x, The next [breath of wind] but swept a lone 
hill-side Where heath and fern were waving wide. 

attrib. 1859 W. Couns Q. of Hearts (1875) 4 Assembled 
together in our hill-side retreat. 1890 Daily News 20 Dec. 
5/6 The name ‘ Hillside men’ .. applied to the Fenians. 

Hence Hillsi‘der. 

1898 Daily News 22 Mar, 3/5 To object to any money 
being given to a poor hillsider. , : 

Hill-top. The top or summit of a hill. 

1830 Paxscr. 231/1 Hyll toppe, cresfe or creste de mon- 
taigne. 1835 COoVERDALE Yer. xxxi. 39 The hill toppe of 
Gareb. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. vin. 520 The amorous Bird of 
Night Sung Spousal, and bid haste the Eevning Starr On 
his Hill top, to light the bridal Lamp. 1784 CowrEr Task 
1. 222'Tis perched upon the green hill top. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 497 The sun is still upon the hill-tops. 

attrib. 1893 Grant WuitE in West. Gaz. 7 June 2/1 
The healthy antique principle of hill-top habitation. 1897 
Daily News 3 June 5/6 The lighting of the hill-top bonfires. 

Hi‘llward, adv. and aaj. [f. Hin sd. + -warp.] 


A. adv. Towards the hili. 

(In quot, 1570, phrase ‘ down the hill’ with postposition.) 

[c 1570 Pride § Lowl. (1841) 9 Mee thought I had espied 
A thing come downe the hilward toward me.] 

B. adj. That faces towards a hill. 

1870 Morris Larthly Par. III. iv. 296 A house .. whose 
hillward side Is midst the vines. 

Hill-woman. A woman who lives on a hill 
or belongs to a hill-tribe; also, a forewoman in a 
dust-yard: cf. HILL-MAN Ia, 3a. 

1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour (1861) 11. 173/2 The perqui- 
sites of the hill-man or hill-woman, are rags, bones, pieces 
of old metal, etc. 1895 Sir W. Hunter Old Missionary iv. 
rog An aged grey-haired hillwoman. 


+ Hillwort. Oés. [f. Hint sb.+ Wort.] An 
old name of Pennyroyal (or? of Wild Thyme). 

c 1000 /Exrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 133/34 Sasa, hyl- 
wurt. J/éid. 137/2 Pollegia, hylwyrt. c¢ 1265 Voc.. Plants 
ibid. 555/1 Pulegium, puliol, hulwurt. 14.. Voc. ibid. 
605/48 Pulegium, hullewort. 1528 PayneLtt Salerne’s 
Regim. X iij, Hyll worte..taken with wyne purgeth blacke 
coler. 1597 GeRARDE Heréal App., Hilwort is Puliol moun- 


taine. 

Hilly (hili), a [f. Hiwn sd.+-y.] 

1. Characterized by hills; abounding in hills. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 333 Pe lond is..wip-ynne 
hilly and sondy. 1523 Firzuers. Hs. § 6 Oxen wy! plowe 
.-vpon hylly grounde, where as horses wyll stande still. 
1625 N. CarrENTER Geog. Del. 11. x. (1635) 173 Some plaine 
countries neere the .. Pole may be colder then some hilly 
Regions neere the AZquatour. 1738 WesLEy Ps. cxxv. ii, As 
round Jerusalem The Hilly Bulwarks rise. 1872 Back Adv. 
Phaeton xxx, The hillier regions of Dumfriesshire. 

Jig. 1635 J. Hayvwarp tr. Biondi’s Banish'’d Virg.22 Her 
dainty hands. .delicately hilly, and lasciviously dimpled. 

2. Of the nature of a hill; elevated ; steep. 

1390 Gower Cov. I. 25 The ston which fro the hully stage 
He syh doun falle on pat ymage. 1563 W. Fucker Meteors 
(1640) 57 b, Rivers. .are swift... because they run downe from 
an hilly place. 1577-87 Harrison England 1. xii. in Holin- 
shed \, 60/1 First of all vpon the east side of the hauen a great 
hillie point called Downesend. 1622 FLercuEer Prophetess 
v. ii, Better to have liv’d Poor and obscure, and never scal’d 
the top Of hilly empire. 1768 J. Byron Acc. Wager in Narr, 
Patagonia (1778) 23 A bay formed by hilly promontories. 

b. Hill-like. 

1658 Sir T. Browne //ydriot. Introd. 1 Graves of Giants 
under hilly and heavy coverings. 1697 DryDEN Virg. Georg. 
u. 481 A hilly Heap of Stones. 

+ 3. Belonging to the hills ; hill-dwelling. Ods. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 168 Foure moun- 
taine Swaines or hillie-men. 1698 Fryer Acc. LE. India § P. 
175 Though these Hilly People are of a rougher Temper. 

Hillyer, var. of HELLrER, tiler. 

|| Hilsa, hilsah (hilst), 2. 2nd. [Hindi 
hilsé.| ‘A rich and savoury fish of the shad kind 
(Clupea zlisha)’ found in the Indian Seas, which 
ascends the Ganges and other rivers to spawn, 
(Yule.) 

3810 T. Witiiamson £. Ind. Vade M. I. 154 (Y.) The 
hilsah (or sable-fish) seems to be midway between a mackerel 
and a salmon. 1879 F. Pottox Sfort Brit. Burmah 1. 4 
The most delicious fish, such as the pomfret, hilsa, mango. 


Hilt (hilt), sd. Also 1 hilte, 1-5 hylt, 1-6 
hylte, hilte, (3 Zay.heolte, helte), 4 hult, 5 Sc. 
helt. [OE. Az/ str. n. and m.,=MDn. helt, hilt 
m., ON. Ajalt str. n.; also Az/te wk. fem., corresp. 
to OS. helta (MLG. hilte, MDu. helte, hilte) f., 
OHG. helza (MHG, helze) wk.f. The former ap- 
pears to represent an OTeut. *he/toz—hiziltiz, neuter 


[irreg. f. Hin sd. + 





HILUM. 


s-stem; the latter OTeut. *42/t/6n-; of uncertain 
origin ; not connected with ho/d vb. (Thence OF. 
helt, helte, later heut, heu, heute, It. elso, elsa hilt 
of sword or dagger.) ] 

1. The handle of a sword or dagger. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1669 Ic pet hilt panan feondum ztferede. 
cx000 AEtrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 142/15 Capulum, hilte. 
c1208 Lay. 1559 Pa brac pat sweord .. Riht bi bere hilte. 
13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 1594 Hit hym vp to behult. 14.. Sir 
Beues (C.) 4313 Pe hylte was a charbocle ston. 1530 PALscr. 
531/2 Hylte of a swerde, forgnce. 1590 Sir J. SmyTH Disc. 
Weapons 4 Long heavie Daggers also, with great brauling 
Ale-house hilts. 1642 FuLLER oly & Prof. St. 1. xix. 127 
He that hath the hilt in his hand in the morning, may have 
the point at his throat ere night. 1692 Sir W. Horr Fenc- 
ing Master 2 The Hilt is divided into three parts, the 
Pomell, the Handle, and the Shell. 1847 James ¥, Marston 
Hail viii, The Duke .. laid his hand upon the hilt of his 
sword. 

+b. Formerly often in p/zrval, with same sense. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1615 Pa hilt somod since fage. @z000 Sad. 
& Sat, 446 Ofer 5a byrgena blicad Sa hiltas. ¢ 1000 ASLFRIC 
Yudg. iii. 22 Pa hiltan eodon into bam innobe. c¢ 1400 Me- 
layne 116 Gaffe hym p® hiltis in his hande. ¢ 1450 Merlin 
103 Arthur toke the swerde be the hiltes, and .. yaf it to the 
Archebisshopp. 1599 SHaxs. Hex. V, 11. 1. 68 lle run him 
vp to the hilts, as I am a soldier, 1632 J. Haywarp tr. 
Biondi’s Eromena 29 In whose belly, she .. buried the 
Poyniard up to the hilts. 1753 L. M. tr. Dw Boscg’s Ac- 
compl. Wom. 11. 205 The sword. .bent to the very hilts. 

+e. By extension, a sword-stick or foil. Ods. 

1609 B. Jonson Case zs alt. 11. iv, Let’s to some exercise 
or other, my hearts. Fetch the hilts. Fellow Juniper, wilt 
thou play? 

2. The handle or haft of any other weapon or tool. 

1573-80 Barret Adv. H 454 The Hilt, or handle of any 
toole or weapon, manubrium. 1848 Lytton Harold it. 1, 
Before each guest was a knife, with the hilt adorned by 
precious stones. 1863 KincLaKE Crimea (1876) I. xiv. 275 
Unnecessary ..to shew even the hilt of his pistol. 

3. Phrases. + By these hzlts: a form of assevera- 
tion. + Loose in the hilts: unreliable, conjugally 
unfaithful. Up ¢o the hilt (+ hilts): completely, 
thoroughly, to the furthest degree possible. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. JV, 11. iv. 230 Seuen, by these Hilts, 
or lama Villaine else. 1632 CHAPMAN & SuirtEy Badd iv. 
iii, Tis not, I fear To fight with him, by these hilts! 1650 
Howe tr Cofevave's Dict. Ep. Ded., In French Cocw is 
taken for one whose wife is loose in the hilts. 1682 ViLL1ERS 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Chances Wks. (1714) 136 It’s no matter, 
she’s loose i’ th’ Hilts, by Heaven. 1687 R, L’Estrance 
Answ. Diss. 45 He is All, Politiques here, up to the Hilts. 
1823 Byron Yxaz x1. lvii, A modern Ancient Pistol—by 
the hilts! 1862 Loud. Rev. 16 Aug. 135 The original state- 
ments .. have been proved—if we may say so—up to the 
very hilt. 1883 J. Payn Thicker than Water iii. (1884) 18 
The estate was mortgaged up to the hilt. 

4. Comb, hilt-guard, the part which protects 
the hand when holding the hilt. 

1874 BouTELL Arms § Arm. v. 80 At the two extremities 
of its massive rectangular hilt-guard, the Roman sword ~ 
commonly displays .. the head of a lion or .. an eagle. 

Hence Hi'ltless a., without a hilt. 

c 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 142/34 Eusis, hiltleas sweord. 

Hilt, v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vans. To furnish or fit 
with a hilt; to provide a hilt for. 

1813 Scort Trierm. m1. xxvii, All the ore he deign’d 
to hoard Inlays his helm, and hilts his sword. 1822 — 
Nigel xxvii, A long-bladed knife, hilted with buck’s-horn. 
1874 BouTELt Arms & Arm. ii. 17 Not a very secure mode 
of hilting a sword. 

Hence Hi-lting v7. sb., concr. material for hilts. 

1897 Daily News 25 Jan. 9/5 Prices of hilting are high, 
especially bone. 

Hilt, var. of H1tp v. Ods., to flay; obs. or dial. 
f. held, pa. t. of Hox v. 


Hilted,«. [f. Hur sd. and v. + -mp.] Fur- 
nished with or possessing a hilt; in Her., having 
a hilt of a different tincture from the blade. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2987 Heard swyrd hilted. ro0z Wild of 
Wulfric in Kemble Cod. Dipl. VI. 147 Twa seolfor hilted 
sweord. 1636 DavENnant Platon. Lovers Wks. (1673) 410 
A brace of massie hilted Rogues. 1766 Porny Heraldry 
(1787) 190 Ruby, two Swords in Saltier Pearl, pomeled and 
hilted Topaz. 1850 Biackize #schylus I. 95, I can also 
hold a hilted dagger. 

|| Hilum (hoiljm). [L. Aium little thing, 
trifle ; according to Festus, thought to have orig. 
meant ‘that which adheres to a bean’; hence in 
mod. Bot. use (see 2).] 

+1. Something very minute. Ods. 

1659 D. PELL sage Sea 44 Unhewn Sailors, that have no 
more than a meer ilum of goodness in them. 

2. Bot. The point of attachment of a seed to its 
seed-vessel; the scar on the ripe seed. 

1753, Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Hilum, a word used by 
botanists to express the blackish spot in beans, commonly 
called by us the eye of the bean. 1830 Linptey Wat. Sysf. 
Bot. 115 Seeds .. with a smooth shining coat, and a broad 
palehilum, 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 8. 277 In the 
simplest form of ovule, hilum and chalaza are one. 

b. Asimilar mark on a starch-granule. ec. ‘The 
aperture in the extine of a pollen grain’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). 

1867 J. Hoce Microsc. 11. i. 341 Most of the granules [of 
starch] have a circular spot, termed the hilum, around which 
a large number of curved lines arrange themselves, i 

3. a. Anat. =Hinvs. ‘ Applied also to certain 
small apertures and depressions’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

b. Fath, ‘A term for a small flattened staphy- 


HILUS. 


loma of the iris from corneal perforation, in con- 
sequence of its likeness to the hilum of the garden 
bean’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

ce. A little opening in the statoblast of a sponge. 

1887 Soxtas in Lacycl. Brit, XXII, 424 (Sponges) On one 
side of the capsule isa hilum which leads into the interior, 

|| Hilus (hoilas). Anat, [mod.Lat., altered from 
Hitum.] The point at which any one of the 
viscera has its junction with the vascular system ; 
a notch or fissure where a vessel enters an organ, 

1840 G. V. Evtis Axat. 528 The spleen .. is convex exter- 
nally towards the ribs, and flat or slightly concave internally ; 
and this surface, turned to the stomach, is marked by a 
fissure or hilus in which the vessels enter. 1881 Mivart 
Cat 233 This tube .. emerges from a fissure in the concave 
surface, called the hilus of the kidney. 

Hilve, obs. f. Herve. Hily, obs. f. Hicury, 

Him (him, enclitic -im), pers. pron., 3rd sing. 
masc. (and + neut.), dat.-accus. Forms: 1- him; 
also 1-6 hym (rarely 2-4 heom, 4-5 hem, hime, 
hom, 5 ham, 5-6 hyme). [OE. Azm, dat. sing., 
masc. and neuter, of Hz, Ir; cognate with OFris. 
him (MDnu. heme, hem, htm, Du. hem), and parallel 
in inflexion to OS. and OHG. zm, zmo (MLG. 
ime, eme, MHG. im(e, Ger. thm), Goth. zmma. 
Ta roth c. (as in the parallel er, hem), the dative 
appears to have begun to be used for the accus. 
Aine in north-midl. dialect ; by 1150 A¢m had sup- 
planted Azve in north and midl., and before 1400 
had become the general literary form, though some 
south-western writers of the 15th c. retained Azz, 
hen, which, in the form en, un, ’n, is still cur- 
rent in southern dialect speech: see Hin. (So 
in late OFris, 42m took the place of hixe, hin; 
and in MDu., the dat. heme, hem, him, intruded 
upon the orig. accus. hz, hen; and mod.Du. has 
only the dat.-acc. hem.) But while hzm thus be- 
came both dative and accusative in the masculine, 
in the neuter the accusative Az¢, z¢ survived, and at 
length superseded the dative, as in the modern 
ae ; , : ROE 

give it a push’. Thus, from being originally 
dative masc. and neuter, 42 is now dat. and acc, 
masculine, having received extension in case, re- 
striction in gender. Cf. the mod.Ger. restriction 
of zim to living beings.] 

I. 1. As proper masculine pronoun of the third 
person sing., dative and accusative (objective. in- 
direct and direct) of Hz. Also as antecedent pron. 
followed by relative or prepositional phrase (cf. 
HE 4). Used of persons and animals of male sex. 

a. Dative or indirect object = to him. (=L. 7, 
2llz, Ger. thm.) 

855 O. £. Chron., Him pa Carl Francna cyning his dohtor 
geaf him to cuene. 971 Blickl. Hom. 111 Eall.. beet him.. 
wees. .leofost to azenne. c 1000 Gos, Nicod. vi, Se Helend 
hym andswarode and cweb. ax175 Cott. Hom. 221 Uton 
wircan him 3emace him to fultume. ¢1z0g Lay. 143 Pe king 
heuede ane douter, be him wasswipedeore. 1297 R. Gtouc. 
(1724) 31 Pe kyng of France..bad hire fader graunt hym be 
gode Cordeille. a 1300 Cursor M. 1360 (Gétt.) Pis es be oyle 
pat was hight hime [v.~. hyme]. ¢1385 Cuaucer L.G. W. 
Prol. 368 Him repenteth outrely of this. c1400 Destr. Troy 
1854 Iff yesend hom pat semly bat I sew fore. 1809 BARCLAY 
Shyp of Folys (1874) 1. 56 Wel is hym that wyth pacience 
can indure. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 1.(1586) 8b, 
[To] cary and transport such thinges as him listeth. 167 
Mitton P. &. 1. 266 Him thought, he by the brook of 
Cherith stood. 17 4 Tucker Zt. Nat. (1852) II. 433 
Ten acres of land which are worth him five pounds a year. 
1852 Tennyson Ode Wellington vi. 13 O give him welcome, 
this is he Worthy of our gorgeous Tites. 

b. Governed by a preposition. 

2855 O. E. Chron, an. 838 Herebryht aldormon.. ond 
monize mid him. crozo Kule St. Benet (Logeman) 29 
Ponne ic beo ungewemmed toforan heom. a@1175 Cott. 
Hom. 237 Per cumed pe hali engles him to. c¢1300 Cursor 
M. 22498 (Edin.) Poru dred of hem was don on rod. 1340 
Ayenb, 62 He hep zuich a lacine him. 1362 Lancu. P. Pl. 
A. 1. 99 Holden with hem and with heore [4. wip him & with 
hir]. ¢1386 Cuaucer Man of Law's T. 460 Fflemere of 
feendes out of hym and here. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 3 And wolde not gyue to hym the due honour. rss2 
LynpEsay Monarche 4734 The Landis Lord .. cleiks tyll 
him ane herield hors. ¢ 1645 Howe. Zeéz. (1650) II. 116 
From him whom I trust God defend me. 1710 HEARNE 
Collect. 28 Mar. (O. H.S.) II. 368 We have..a folio Edition 
ofhim. 1856 Saz. Rev. Il. 274/1 We have little to add to 
the knowledge of him which readers. .already possess. 

+c. Absolute constr. After L. ablative absolute: 
now expressed by nominative. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp, Mark v. 35 Him ba zyt sprecendum hi 
comon, ¢1160 Hatton Gosf. ibid., Hym ba 3yt spreecenden 
hio comen. 1377 Lanct, P. P2. B. x11. 280 Hym willynge 
pat alle men wende he were pat he is nou3te. 1382 Wyctir 
John viii. 30 Him spekinge thes thingis, many men bileued- 
en in to him. 

ad. Accusative or direct object. (=1.. eum, illum, 
Ger. thn, OE. hine.) 

(The roth c. instances were probably felt as dative.) 

{c975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt, xvii.5 Him ge zeherad [Lindisf., 
Hatt., hine; Ags. G., hyne]. bid. xvill. 32 Pa zecezde 
him dryhten his [Z., H., hine; Ags. G., hyne.] c1132 O. E. 
Chron. (Laud MS,)an. 654 Him luuede al peode. did. an. 
1114 Pzt he sceolde him laden to Cantwarabyrig and blet- 
son him to biscop. c 1154 Jé7d. an.1140 P 11 He helde him for 
fader and he him for sune. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 59 pe lauerd 
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pet him wrohte. c 1250 Gen. §& Ex. 209 God bar him in-to 
paradis, 1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 465 He held euir agane 
the king, And hatit hyme atour all thing. c1430 Two 
Cookery-bks. 18 'Take a Capoun, and make hem clene, & 
sethe hym in Water. 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. IV, 222», 
Shyppes, for to transport hym and hys over the sea into 
Fraunce. 1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. JV, 11. iii. 32 And him, O 
wondrous ! him, O Miracle of Men! Him did you leaue .. 
vn-seconded by you. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. v. 
32 What has he done that mas’r should sell him ? 

+e, Redundant before sb. Ods. rare. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Kut.’s T. 475 For Ialousie and fere of hym 
Arcite. — Merch, T, 124 She goddes peple kept And slow 
hym Olofernus whil he slepte. 

2. Formerly put also for other than male beings. 

+a. Him was in OE. the dative of the neuter 
Ait, It, as well as of Hk. This use came down to 
the r7th c. esp. with a preposition ; later use sub- 
stitutes 27, 

¢ 1175 Lamb. Hom. 83 Oli haued huppen him lihtnesse and 
softnesse. 1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 43 pe see gop al abouten 
hym [Ireland] eke as ich vnderstonde. é7d. 49 Per nes in 
al pe world swerd hym yliche. ¢1325 Laz de Freine 210 
A litel maiden-childe..And a pel him about. c1400 Maun- 
DEV. i, (Roxb.) 4 It takes in to him xl oper ryuers. ¢1425 
Craft Nombrynge (E. E. T.S) 26 pou schalt write be digitte 
ouer pe hede of pe neber figure .. and sett be articulle next 
hym toward pe lyft side. 1559 W. CunnincHam Cosmogr. 
Glasse 41 The Fire conteyneth in him the Aére. 1612 
Brinstey Lud. Lit. viii. (1627) 93 Construe first the Nomi- 
native Case; and if there be an Adiectiue or Participle with 
him, then I must English them next. 

b. Hm occurs also as accusative for things (in 
ME,) grammatically masculine, or (in later use) 
spoken of with the masc. pronoun. Still common 
in southern dial. In standard Eng. now only with 
things personified as masculine: cf. HE 2. 

c 1420 Chron. Vilod, st. 486 Lord God ! y betake my soule 
to be; Bryng hym to by joy. 1526 TinDALE Matt. xviii. 9 Yff 
.. thy fote geve the an occasion of evyll, cut hym of and cast 
hym from the. — 1 Cor, ix. 27, I tame my body and brynge 
hym into subieccion. 1545 AscHam Zoxropfh. (Arb.) 119 
Take hede yat youre bowe stande not to nere a stone wall, 
for that wyll make hym moyste and weke. 15538 WarDE tr. 
Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 25 b, This herbe .. If you cannot get 
him alwayes greene, ye maye kepe him drie. 1639 in C. Kerry 
Ch. St. Lawrence, Reading (1883) 54 For mooving the pulpit 
and setting him lower. 1667 Mitton P. Z. ix. 48 The Sun 
was sunk, and after him the Starr Of Hesperus. Mod. 
(ersonif.) Winter had wrapped his mantle about him. J7/od. 
dial,(Gardener says of mowing-machine) ‘ He wants sharpen- 
ing, sir; it’s two years since he was done; I remember their 
patting him on the trolly just here, and taking him to the 
oundry’. 

3, For the xominative: esp. after than, as, and 
in predicate after de. 

Common in colloquial lang. from end of 16the. Dialect- 
ally the use of Aim for he extends to all constructions in 
which French uses Zé for z7, The construction than him 
is sometimes a reminiscence of the Latin ablative. 

¢ 1381 Cuaucer Parl, Moules 623 Hym that she chesith he 
shal hire han a swithe. cx1515 Cocke Lorell’s B. 4 Here is 
gylys Iogeler of ayebery And hym sougelder of lothebery. 
1605 SHAKs. Macé, v. viii. 34 And damn’d be him, that 
first cries hold, enough. 1610 — Tem. v. i. 15 The King, 
His Brother, and yours, abide all three distracted .. but 
chiefly Him that you term’d Sir, the good old Lord Gonzallo. 
1698 VansrucH Prov. Wife u. i, But sure it can’t be him. 
1759 JoHNSON Dissert. Grk. Comedy Wks. 1816 III. 20 
No man had ever more discernment than him, in finding 
out the ridiculous. 1764 Westey ¥rxl. 5 Feb., Why then 
does not Jacob speak as plain as him? 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat, (1852) Il. 137 What anybody else can do better or 
worse than him. 1797 Burke Regic. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 
giolsithim? 1840 Barnam J/ngold. Leg., Jackdaw, Heed- 
less of grammar, they all cried, ‘That’s him!’ 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss. s.v., Him an’ me’s gannin’. 

II. 4. Reflexive = himself, to himself. (=L. 
sibt, se, Ger. sich.) 

a. Dative with trans. vb., or objective with prep. 
(Still in current use, when not ambiguous.) 

c8s5 O. E. Chron. an. 853 He ..hiene him to biscep suna 
nam. ¢ 1000 /ELFRICc Gez. vi. 2 Godes bearn..namon him 
wif. a1175 Cott. Hom. 227 He wolde of bise cynne him 
moder 3eceosen. c 1205 Lay. 6356 pes Damus on his deie 
ane chiuese him iches. cx12s0 Gen. & Ex. 437 He made 
him manize fon. ?1370 Roédt. Cicyle 55 The aungelle before 
hym made hym to stande. 1605 Suaxs. JZacd. v. iv. 4 Let 
euery Souldier hew him downe a Bough, And bear’t before 
him. 1716 Appison Freeholder No. 41 (Seager) By this 
means he reconciled to him the minds of his subjects. Mod. 
He put the thought from him. He will take it with him in 
the carriage. : 

b. Formerly much used with intrans. verbs of 
motion or posture (including de), sometimes also 
with trans. verbs, app. in the sense ‘for’ or ‘as to 
himself’ ; where, according to modern notions, it 
is superfluous.. Ods. (or rare archaism.) 

€993 Battle of Maldon 11 Eac him wolde Eadric his ealdre 
gelestan. c1000 ALFric Gen. xviii. 8 Abraham stod him 
under pam treowe. — Deut. xxiv. 5 Beo him xt ham. 
c1175 Lamb. Hom, 27 Pe unclene gast pe ged him of ban 
sunfulle mon. ¢ 1200 OrmIN 229 Zacari3e for himm ham. 
c 1205 Lay. 532 Pe king him com riden, /d7d. 25555 Pa_be 
king him awoc, a 1225 St. Marher. 4 He..ferde him sodden 
into antioche. ax1300 Cursor M. 5235 (Gott.) loseph had 
him sonis tuin. ¢1300 Havelok 286 Quanne the Erl godrich 
him herde Of pat mayden, hw wel she ferde. ¢ 1340 Cursor 
M. 4055 (Fairf.) Ioseph him saghe a ni3t in squeuen. édzd, 
14333 (Fairf.) Ihesus him loked vn-to pe lift. c1380 Sir 
Ferumb.so045 Par as bat schryn hym was. ¢1420 Chron.Vilod, 
st. 865 Pis tempest obeyeth hym no more me to, Shipmon, 
pen hit dothe to be. ¢1630 Mitton Passion 21 Then lies 
him meekly down fast by his brethrep’s side. 
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e. Accusative or direct object. arch. and poetic. 
e1175 Lamb. Hom. 109 Pe alde mei him witan iwis pone 
ded. c1275 Lay. 30574 Brian him [cx205 hine] bi-pohte. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Kvt.'s T. 551 He chaunged his array And 
cladde hym as a poure laborer. c1450 Lypc. Secrees 1153 
So shulde a kyng .. Shewe hym gracyous to hihe and lowe 
degre. c1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 482 Richarde 
the duke of normandy..recomendeth hym humbly to you. 
1549 Compl. Scot. 118 Quhou he suld vse hym touart his 
maister. 1620 rier Rush 6 Rush went forth to sport him. 
1813 Byron Gzaour 68 He who hath bent him o’er the dead. 
18z0 Keats St. Agnes xiii, He found him in a little moon- 
light room. 

5. quasi-sb. Male person, man. Cf. Hr 6. 

1880 TroLLorE Duke's Childr. (Tauchn.) I. 94 That other 
him is the person she loves. 1884 GiLBERT Orig. Plays 129 
‘Mr. F. shall introduce him,’ ‘It ain't a him, it’s a her,’ 
1898 Daily News 14 Mar. 4/7 The chances against her 
‘ getting him’, and her disinclination to wed any other ‘him’, 

6. Him one, alone, by himself, alone: see OnE, 
AtonE. Him self; see HIMSELF, SELF. 

Himalayan (hima‘layin, zzcorrectly hima- 
léiran), a. [f. Himalaya (Skr. f. hima snow + adlaya 
dwelling, abode)+-an. ‘The second pronuncia- 
tion, though incorrect, is still frequent.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Himalayas, a system of 
mountains forming the northern boundary of India, 
‘and containing the highest summits in the world. 
Hence, in names of species of plants and animals 
native to this region. 

Himalayan Pine, or Neoza Pine, Pinus Gerardiana, a 
pine of the N. W. Himalayas, each cone of which yields 
about roo edible seeds or nuts; called also the Nepal nut- 
pine. H. Primrose, Primula sikkimensis. H. Rhubarb, 
Rheum nobile, and other species. 

1866 Treas. Bot.979/t Himalayan Rhubarb. 1878 R. N. 
Cust Mod. Langs. E. Ind. 119 At this point..I leave the 
Western Himalayan branch and enter the Eastern. 1882 
Garden 11 Mar. 171/1 This lovely Himalayan Primrose. 

2. fig. Like a vast mountain in weight and bulk; 
enormous, gigantic. 

1878 NV. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 500 The North, as the 
entehy section, would be called to bear this Himalayan 
debt. 


|| Hima-ntopus. Oruith. [L., a. Gr. ipavrd- 
mous the stilt, f. fuds, iyay7-, thong, strap + movs 
foot.] A genus of wading-birds; the stilts. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Himantopus..the name of a 
water bird, very remarkable for the length and slenderness 
of its legs. 1789 G. WuitE Selborne 11. xlviii. (1853) 293 
The flamingo..bears no manner of proportion to the himan- 
topus. 1875 Darwin in Life § Lert, (1887) I. 97 The 
Himantopus..is very variable in the length of its legs. 

|| Himation (hime tign). [Gr. indriov.] The 
outer garment worn by the ancient Greeks: ‘an 
oblong piece of cloth thrown over the left shoulder, 
and fastened either over or under the right’ 
(Liddell & Scott). 

1850 Leitcu tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. Art § 301 (ed. 2) 339 
Important passages in life. .reception of the manly himation, 
marriages, journeys. Jd7d. § 337 (ed. 2) 399 The Himation 
was a large square garment, generally drawn round from 
the left arm which held it fast, across the back, and then 
over the right arm, or else through beneath it towards the 
left arm. 1869 W. Smith's Dict. Gr. & Rom. Antig. (ed. 
2) 1173/1 It was the usual practice among the Greeks to 
wear an Himation, or outer garment, over the Chiton. 
1879 Gro. Etior Theo, Such ii. 32 Clad in the majestic 
folds of the himation, 

Himme, himne, obs. ff. Hem v.2, Hymn. 

+ Himp, v. Os. or dial, Also 6 hymp(e. 
[Found first in 16th c.; identical with Ger. dial. 
humpen, hiimpen, himpen, Da. dial. hompen to 
hobble.}] z#¢r. To limp, to hobble. 

1533 More Confut. Barnes vm. Wks. 766/1 If..the good 
wyfe of the bottell of Botolphs warfe, that..halteth both in 
body and soule .. would hympe forth among them and say, 
by saint Halkin father Barns [etc.]. 1542 Upatt Erasm. 
Afoph. 180 Lame of one leg, and himping all his dayes. 
Ibid, 206 The deformitee and disfigure of hymping on the 
one legge. .did still remain. 1552 Hutoet, Hye, loke in 
halt, ax825 Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Himp, to limp. 

Hence + Himp-halt [cf. OE. /emp-halt (Corpus 
Gl.), /aempihalt (Epinal), ‘lurdus’], one who walks 
with a limp. (In quot. as a nickname.) 

1533 More Confut. Barnes vu. Wks. 70/1 At that worde 
woulde hympe halt his hostes hoppe foorth againe, and say 
mary syr that it were in dede for me. 


+ Himple (himp’l), v. Ods. or daZ. [In form 
a dim. or freq. of prec.: identical with MHG. 
hiimpelen, himpelen, Ger. humpeln, hiimpeln, 
mod.Du. hompelen to hobble, dial. Eng. homple, 
Se. Humpite; cf. MDu. Azmpelare a limper.] 
= Hime v. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., To Himfile, to halt, used in the 
North of England. 1658 Puituirs, Himple, an old Saxon 
word, signifying to halt, or go lame. 1721 in Battey. 

Himself (himse'lf), voz. Forms: see SELF. 
[f. Him dat.-acc. pers. pron. + Sucr. Self was 
orig. an adj. which could be inflected in concord 
with any case of the pron. For the earlier con- 
structions see SELF. ] 

I, Emphatic use. = Very him, very he, that very 
man, etc.=L. zpse. 

1, As emphatic dative and (later) objective. 

(The OE. accusative was Aine sel/(ne.) 

¢ 893 K. ADLFrED O7os. v, xiii. § 2 [Antonius] forlet Octa- 
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uianuses swostor and him selfum onbead zewin & openne 
feondscipe. c897 — Gregory's Past. xvi. 100 He wes on 
himselfum mid dzs halgan gastes magene swide healice up- 
abrozden. 1535 CovERDALE 1 Mace, viii. 7 They toke him 
self alyue. r Ae 
2. Standing in apposition with the nominative 
pronoun, or with a sb. in nominative or objective. 
(Originally Ai and se/f were unconnected syntactically, 
se// being a nominative, in apposition to the subject, while 
him was a dative as in Him 4b; but the juxtaposition of 
the two words resulted in the attraction of sed/to him.) 
¢897 K. Aitrrep Gregory's Past, xiv. 90 Da scylde be se 
him self zer nyste. c1000 Gospel Nicod. xxxiv, Pilatus .. 
hym sylf awrat ealle ba byng. c¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 35 He 
heo dude him seolf, c1200 Ormin Ded. 195 He wollde ben 
himm sellf i waterr fullhtnedd. 1297 R. Guouc. (1724) 377 
He was ryche hym sulf. @ 1300 Cursor M. 173 lesu crist 
him selue [v.7r. him-self, him seluen] ches til him apostels 
tuelue. cx1300 Beket 274 And of the beste him silve he 
at, swithe scars and lute. cx400 Destr. Troy 1236 The 
souerayn hym seluon-was surly enarmyt. 1513 More in 
Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 758 Sanctified by saint Peter 
himselfe. 1535 — Edw. V (1641) 5 A proud appetite of 
the duke himselfe. 1§8r Perrie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. i. 
(1586) 74 They will make Heraclitus himselfe laugh at it. 
1596 SuHaks. Merch. V. ut. i. 82 A third cannot be matcht, 
vnlesse the diuell himselfe turne Iew. 1776 Trial of Nundo- 
comar 36/2 Did your brother write his letters himself, or you 
for him? 1869 J. Martineau Zss. I. 50 Not Wolsey him- 
self could find more magnificent pleas, i . 
3. With the nominative pronoun omitted, and 


himself taking its place. arch. 

(= OE. he self, he selfa.) - : 

c 1000 Sec. Laws of Canute c. 30 § 3 (Schmid) Nime fife 
and beo he [v.7. him] sylfa syxta. Zézd. § 7 Nime him fif.. 
and beo him sylfsixta. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom, 121 Alse him 
self seid. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 12 Mony was pe gode body 
pat hym self slou pat day. 1388 Wyctir /7ad. i. 13 A more 
iust man than hymsilf(138athan hym]. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (1858) I. 6 Siclikeas him sell. 1619 Crt. § Times Fas. I 
(1849) II. 120 Sir Edward Villiers told him himself was the 
man, 1719 J. Ricuarpson Art Critic. 188 But Himself is 
seen throughout most apparently. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's 
F. 596 The dagger which himself Gave Edith. 


b. Used alone in predicate after be, become, etc., 
and in adyerbial extensions=by himself. Zo be 
himself; to be in his normal condition of mind and 


body: see SELF. 

1526 TINDALE Yon vi. 15 Therfore departed he agayne into 
a mountayne hym silfea lone. 1591 SHAKS. Two Gent, 11. 
iii. 24, I am the dogge: no, the dogge is himselfe, and I am 
the dogge : oh, the dogge is me, and I am my selfe. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. 1. xxvii. (1695) 186 When we say such 
an one is not himself, or is besides himself .. as if .. the self 
same Person was no longer in that Man. 1700 CipBER 
Shaks.’s Rich. ITf, v. tii, Richard’s himself again. @1716 
Soutu (J.), For one man to see another so much himself as to 
sigh his griefs, and groan his pains, so sing his joys [etc.], 
1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. I. 1v. iv, He will not be Thou, but 
must and will be Himself. 1862 Lond. Rev. 50 Aug. 188 He 
would soon be himself again. 1866 Lippon Bampt. Lect. 
i. § x (1875) 5 His most startling revelation was Himself. 

II. Reflexive use. =L. szbz, se; Ger. sich. 

4. Dative, and objective with preposition. + Hzm- 
selfward, toward himself (see -WARD). 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp, Mark iii. 24 Gif his rice on him sylfum bid 
to-deled, c1175 Lamb. Hom. 61 Efre mid him solue to 
wunen. ¢1250 Gen. § Ex. 1338 God him dor bi him-seluen 
swor. ¢1400 Afo/, Loll. 60 God is al riztfulnes in himseluen. 
1534 TinDALE Luke xv. 17 Then he came to him selfe and 
sayde[etc.]. 1549 CoveRDALE, etc. Hrasm. Par, Rom.34 Let 
no man idely liue to himselfwarde. 1562 J. HEywoop Prov, 
& Epier. (1867) 141 Euery man for him self, and god for vs 
all. 1607 Suaks. Cor. v.il. 111 He that hath a will to die by 
himselfe, feares it not from another. 1700 S. L. tr. Hryke’s 
Voy. East Ind. 10 If he designs to have it to himself again, 
1795 Macneite Will & Fean 11. ix, Will.. Had some battles 
wi himsel. 1809-10 CoLerIDGE Friend (1865) 48 Charlemagne 
-.created for himself the means of which he availed himself. 
Mod. He gave himself a treat. 

5. Accusative or direct object. 

e175 Lamb. Hom.75 Ne na mon nah him solue wernen 
henne. cx12z00 Vices & Virtues 111 Dat he sceawede him 
selu. @1225 Ancr. R. 56 Dauid..forzet him suluen, @ 1300 
Cursor M, 1608 Quen he to pin him-selfen did For his 
choslinges on rod-tre. ¢1410 Love Bouavent. Mirr, xxxiv. 
66 (Gibbs MS.) Makynge hym selfen god. 1582 N. Licue- 
FIELD tr. Castanheda’s Cong, E. Ind. vii. 17 b, Perswaded the 
Captaine generall, not to trouble himselfe with the want of 
the other Pilot. 1605 Lond. Prodigalt, i, The sea. . borrows 
of all the small currents in the world to increase himself. 
1635 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Banish’d Virg. 22 He could 
hardly. .beleeve himselfe ; opening therefore his eyes better. 
21703 Burxitr Ox N. 7. Mark xii. 34 Every man may, yea, 
ought to love himself. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s F. 544 
[He] bad him with good heart sustain himself, 

III. 6. quasi-sd, 

1622 Bacon Hen, VII, 89 Your King, whom he desires to 
make another Himselfe, 1816 Kratince Tvav. (1817) I. 320 
Neither did he mix with the crowd of populace : indeed he 
had much the appearance of being a himself, at least to the 
aggregation about him. 

IV. From the r4the. there has been a tendency 
to treat se/f as a sb. (=person, personality), and 
substitute the possessive Azs for him. ‘This is 
prevalent in the dialects, but in standard English 
has place only where an adj., etc. intervenes, as hs 
own, very, good, true, self. See SELF, 

13.. Cursor Mundi 15626 (Gott.) His hali self all suett. 
©1340 bid. 1726 (Fairf.) Noe.. wro3t his-self (Cott, he 
self, Gott, himself] in bat labour. ¢1340 did. 3408 (Fairf.) 
rs we may wip his-seluen wone [other texts him-self, 

im seluen]. ape Hoccreve La male regle 435 Who.. 
his owne self forgetith. 1508 Fisner 7 Penit. Ps. cii. 
Wks. (1876) 185 Also what domage his selfe sholde endure. 
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1s62 Turner Herbal 11. 40 b, Matthiolus .. erreth .. much 
more hys selfe. x60r Hottanp Pliny II. 573 A Summer 
parlour for pleasure, that Callistus. .built for his owne seife. 
1653 Cloria & Narcissus I. 111 Although he were on 
horseback and his selfe on foot. 1826 DisraeLt V7 i. Grey 
1v. i, {Is not that Lord Lowersdale?’ ‘ His very self.’ 1832 
W. StepHEnson Gateshead Local Poems 48 He hang dhis-sel. 
1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxxiv, Gorging his-self with vittles. 

Himward, -wards, orig. 40 him-ward(s, to- 
wards him: see -WARD. 

1563 Ord, Pub. Fast in Liturg. Serv.Q. Eliz, (Parker Soc.) 
479 To turn his ire to himward, who had chiefly offended. 
1577-87 Hotinsuep Chron. I. 113/2 God's high favour ex- 
tended to himwards. 1888 Mrs. Lynn Linton Long Night 
II. u. xii. 173 She was only dumbly conscious..of Anthony 
Harford and her ever-increasing difficulties himward. 

Himyarite (hi-myaroit), sb. Also Ham.-, 
Hhim-, [f. name of Himyar,a traditional king of 
Yemen in Southern Arabia + -1TE.] One of an 
ancient people of Southern Arabia (formerly called 
Homerrres), Also attrib. =Himyarittic a., of or 
pertaining to the Himyarites, their civilization, etc. ; 
commonly applied to the language of this ancient 
people (a distinct dialect of Arabic akin to Ethiopic), 
and to its alphabet, and the inscriptions preserved 
init. So Himyarric a. 

1842 [see HomerirE]. 1843 J. NicHotson in K7tto’s Cycl. 
Bibl. Lit. 1. 668/2 The Himjarite alphabet. 1854 Pop. Bibl. 
Educ, 1, 189/t Although the old Hamyaritic characters had 
somewhat Garaerael in form, yet they were still in use, in 
the first century of Christianity. 1864 E. Deurscu in Reader 
IV. 664/2 Osiander, the great Himyaritic scholar. 1864 WEB- 
sTER, Himyaric, 1881 Atheneum 29 Jan. 168/3 A paper ‘On 
a Himyarite Tetradrachm of the Second Century B.c.*. 

|| Hin (hin), sd. Also 4 hyn. [ad. Heb. a 
hin.| A Hebrew measure of capacity for liquids, 
containing a little over a gallon. 

1382 Wycuir Z-xod. xxx. 24 Oyle of the olyues, the mesure 
of hyn, that is, of two pownd. 1535 CoverRDALE /éid., An 
Hin of oyle olyue. — Zev. xix. 36 A true Epha, a true 
Hin shalbe amonge you. 1660 Futter Mixt Contempl. 
(1841) 177 Some have had a hin, others a homer, others an 
ephah of afflictions. 1864 R. S. HawKER Quest Sangraal 
x The Sangraal..That held, like Christ’s own heart, an Hin 
of blood! 1875 R. Connex in Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. IV. 
122-3 The Jog or twelfth part of the 42m, contains 24 cubic 
inches, the hin, 288 (or r-org8 gallons). — 

+ Hin, hine, Ze7s. pron., 3rd sing. mase., accus. 
Obs. exc. dial, Forms: 1 hiene, 1-2 hyne, 1-4 
hine, 2-5 hin, 4-5 hyn, hen; 8-9 s. w. dial. en, 
un, ’n. [OE. kine, hiene, accusative of Hu; 
cognate w. OF ris. kine (hini, hin), MDu. hin, 
hen; and parallel in inflexion to OS, and Goth. 
tna, OHG, zn, znan (MLG. zne, ene, MHG. zx, 
Ger, ziv). In English, as in Frisian and Dutch, 
this original accusative has been superseded by the 
dative zm. Already before 1000, traces are found 
of the dative form used instead of the acc., and 
before 1150 zmze was obsolete in the north and 
midlands. Mzne was used in Kentish (beside zz) 
in 1340, but appears rarely in literature after 1400, 
though still, in the reduced form 2, 2#n,’m (0n,’n), 
the ordinary form of the accusative in s.w. dialects, 
as ‘we zeed ’n gwayn’, we saw him going. (See 
Barnes Dorset Gram. (1863) 20, Elworthy W, 
Somerset Gram. (1877) 36.)] =H, direct objec- 
tive. Also reflexive. 

c 855 O. LE, Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 787 Hiene mon ofslog. 
898 /dzd. an, 894 Hi hine ne mehton ferian. c¢ 1000 Gos, 
Nicodemus v, Gelede hyne in to me. 1126 O. £. Chron, 
(Laud MS.), He sende him to Walingeforde .. and let hine 
don on harde bande. ¢ 1175 Lamb. Hom. 19 We hine sculde 
luuian, /é7d. 23 Pa man pe beod in pe castel and hin 3emed. 
¢1205 Lay, 584 Mid him he hine ledde. did, 26371 Let 
hine halden France [c 1275 let him holde]. a1225 Ancr.R. 
86 Pe uorme .. preised hine biuoren himsulf, & maked hine 
+ 3et betere ben he beo. cx1ago Gen. § Lx. 3004 Fle3es kin 
sal hin ouergon, cx12go O. Kent. Sern. in O. E. Mise. 
26 Hi wolden gon for to hyne anuri. Jé7d. 27 Al swo hi 
hedden ifonden ure louerd, swo hin anurede. 1340 Ayend, 


16 Liztbere be angel.. him wolde emni to god, bet hine zo 
uayr an zuo guod hedde y-mad._ cx1450 Loneticu Grail 
XxXviil. 374, | saw hyn fyhten as I vndirstond. 1746 Hx- 


moor Scold. (EK, D. S.) 208 Whan tha hadst cort en by the 
heend Legs o’en. Jb/d. 256 Tha wud’st ha’ borst en to 
Shivers, nif chad net a-vung en. @1754 Frecpinc Fathers 
ur. i, I would a brought un to town, but the dogs would not 
spare un. 1785 Saran Frecpinc Ophelia II. iv, They called 
the dead halloo, and cried out—‘'To-un, boys, to-un !’ 1856 
cue Jan. 37 Each feller I met, ‘ Didst thee zee un?’ 
id cry. 
b. Rarely (by confusion) for the dative. 

1127 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.), Se kyng of France .. iaf 
hine pone eorldom, and pet land folc him wid toc. 

Hina, obs. form of Hmnna, 

Hinch, v. Ods. exc. dial. [Usually associated 
with f7nch, or crinch, both implying compression, 
and perh, formed after them, Cf. also Huncu v.] 

1. As a riming synonym of PincH v, a. zntr. 

1559 AvtmER Harb, Faith. Subj. Pj a, These Romaines 
-.being.. brought to the last cast by the long and daun- 
gerous warres of Hanibal and the Frenche, did..bring in 
their mony and goodcs, without hinching or pinching, to 
reliefe the charges of their common welth, 1600 HEywoop 
1st Pt. Edw. IV, w. iv. Wks. 1874 I. 73 What haue you 
saued now..by your hinching and your pinching? not the 
worth of a blacke pudding. 1622 Mappe tr. Aleman’s 
Guzman D' Alf, 1. 217 Stand not a hinching and a crinching 
with him, 1847 HaLLiwett, Hinch, to be miserly, Linc. 


HIND. 


b. trans. t 

1590 GreENE Never too late (1600) 102 A doubt whether it 

were Loue, or some other furie worse then Loue, that thus 
hincht him and pincht him. 

2. intr. ?To spurn. 

1626 W. Fexner Hidden Manna (1652) By a, The more 
it is wilful; it hinches and winches, and snuffes against it. 
1631 J. Srpeep Love's Rev. To Rdr., Whereat if any kick 
or hinch, Were he not gauld, he should not winch. 

Hinch, north, dial. f, Hauncw sb.1, Hauncn v3 

Hinch-boy, -man: see HENCH-BOY, -MAN. 


+ Hinch-pinch, Obs. or dial. [app. a modi- 
fied reduplication of PincH, to express some kind 
of alternate action: see HincH. (App. uncon- 
nected with obs. Du. Azncke-pinck lame, limping.)] 


The name of some rustic game. 

1603 Harsnet Pof. Jmpost. 33 Fitting complement for 
Hynch pynch and Laugh not, Coale under Candlesticke : 
Frier Rush and Two-penny-hoe. Jdid. 134 The bowle of 
Curds and Creame .. set out for Robin Good-fellow, the 
Frier, and Sisie the Dairy-maide to meet at hinch-pinch and 
laugh not, when the Goodwife was abed, 161x Corer., 
Pinse morille, the game called Hinch pinch and laugh not. 

(Cf. the following: 1893 Morthumbld. Gloss., Hinchy- 
pinchy, a game in which the play is begun gently, and 
gradually increased in intensity. Boy: ‘Aa'll play ye at 
hinchy-pinchy’, Strikes gently his companion, who returns 
the blow, until it becomes a fight. The term is also em- 
ployed in games of leaping, where the first player gives an 
easy leap, and each succeeding player exceeds the leap of 
his predecessor, Dr. R. J. Lloyd says: ‘ Liverpool children 
have a rime, used in play, “Hinchy-binchy, barley straw, 
Forty pinches is the law”’.] 

Hinck, var. H1nx. 

Hind (hoind), sd.1 Forms: r1- hind; also 
1-3 hynd, 3-7 hinde, 4-6 hynde, (5 hyynde). 
B. 6 hyne, hine. [OE. hind str. fem. = ON. 
hind: cf. OLG. *hinda (MDu., Du. hinde), OHG. 
hinta (MHG., Ger. hinde), wk. fem., for which 
some suggest derivation from Goth. imax to catch ; 
others would connect it with Gr. xepds young 
deer, pricket.] 

1. The female of the deer, esp. of the red deer ; 
spec. a female deer in and after its third year. 

agoo Kent. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 59/15 Dammuta, hind. 
¢ 1000 /ELFric Gloss. Ibid. 119/13 Cerua, hind, c1rogo 0. £. 
Chron, an. 1086 He legde laga .. pet swa hwa swa sloge 
heort ode hinde pt hine man sceolde blendian. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 30568 No mihten heo deor iwine Nouber heort no 
hinde. ¢c1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 1365 He 
broughte a coppe wyp milk & wyn Pat milked was ofa whit 
hynde. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxiii. 94 He wold gone 
in to deuenshyre for to hunte for the hert & for the hynde. 
1551 Biste 2 Sam. xxii. 34 God..maketh my fete as 
swyfte as an hyndes. 1596 DatrympLe tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot, I. 39 Hart and hine, dae and Rae. 1687 DryDEN 
Hind §& P.1.1 A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchang’d, 
Fed on the lawns. 1740 SomeRVILLE Hobddinol 11. 122 Swift . 
as the Hind, That, by the Huntsman’s Voice alarm’d, had 
fled, 1871 R. Eris Catzdlus \xiii. 72 Be with hind that 
haunts the covert, or in hursts that house the boar, 


2. (In full Aznd-fish.) One of various fishes of the 


family Serranide and genus Epinephalus. 

1734 Mortimer in PAil. Trans. XX XVIII. 317 The Hind 
..1s esteemed a good Fish to eat. 1885 Lapy Brassey The 
Trades 408 The delicious little hind-fish (ZA/nephalus 
guttatus), spotted like a Japanese deer or a dappled fawn. 

3. Comb.,as hind-hunting, hind-like, hind-spotted 
adjs.; >} hind-fawn = Hinp-cauF; hind’s foot 
(tr. F, pzed de biche), a kind of crossbow ; + hind’s 
tongue = Hart’s-TonGvuE ; + hind-wolf, ? a lynx, 

1538 Turner Lidcllus Bij, Hemionitis. .uidi et herbam., 
quam uulgus appellabat Hyndestonge. 1601 HoLLanp Pliny 
vi, xix, The Hind-wolfe, which some call Chaiis, and the 
Gaules were wont to name Rhaphius (resembling in some 
sort a wolfe with leopard's spots), were showed first in the 
solemnitie of the games and plaies exhibited by Cn. Pompeius 
the Great, 1622 WitHEr Prayer Habak. in Farr S. P. Jas. [ 
(1848) 2x2 Who my feet so guides, that I, Hinde-like, pace 
my places high. 1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberville’s Polex- 
ander i, Iv. 206 A Hynde spotted Fawnes skin. 1648-60 
Hexuam Dutch Dict., Een Ree-kalf, a Hinde-foane. 1874 
Bourett Arms §& Armour viii. 141 Of these cross-bows, or 
arblasts, there were three varieties, severally named—the 
hind’s foot, the lever, and the rolling purchase. 

Hind (hoind), 54.2. Forms: a. ger. £/. 1 hina, 
(higna), 3 hine ; 20. p/. 1-4 hine, 3-4 hyne; 3 
hinen, 4hynen; szmg. 3-7 (8-9 dial.) hine, hyne. 
B. 5 heynde, 6 hynd, (hijnde), 6-7 hynde, (7 
hiend), 6- hind. [Early ME. Azne sing., from 
earlier OE. (north midl.) and ME. héne pl.; app. 
developed from hina, higna genitive pl. of Azgan, 
héwan, in ONorthumb. Aza, hégo, ‘members of a 
family or household, domestics’ (see Hmwe) : ef. 
hizgna feeder (Lindisf. Gl.), héna feder, hine feder, 

Jxder hizna, -hine (Rushw. Gl.) = L. ‘ paterfami- 
lias’. For the later change of hine to hind, cf. 
ASsToUND, SounpD.] 

+1. As #7. Household servants, domestics, ser- 
vants. Obs. 

c975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. x. 25 Nu hie feeder heora [Lin- 
disf, G. feeder hiorades; Ags. G. hiredes feeder] belzebub 
nemdun hu micle mz hiwz ve/ hine [Lindisf G. zehuse] his? 
Jbid, 36 Fiondas monnes higu vel hine vel hiwen [Lindis/. 
G. husa; Ags. G.zehusan] his, c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 51 
Hise widerfulle hine po ben deules on helle, ¢ 1300 Havelok 
620 Louerd, we aren bobe pine, Pine cherles, pine hine. 
¢ 1300 Cursor M. 29462 (Cott. Galba) If pou haue hine .. 

pai may pe serue to terme day. 13.. Z. Z. Aliit, P. A. 1210 


HIND. 


He gef vus to be his homly hyne. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumb. 5730 
pat he..to helle tok bo be way And delyuerede bar is hyne. 

2. As sing. A servant; esp., in later use, a farm 
servant, an agricultural labourer. 

+a. hine, pl. hinen, hines. 
cxz05 Lay. 368 We habbed seoue pusund.. wid outen wifmen 
. children & hinen [c 1275 hine]. ¢ 1230 Hali Meid. 7 Ded 
hire in to drecchunge to dihten hus & hinen. a 1240 Uveisun 
in Cott. Hom. 197 Ich am .. din owune hine. c¢ 1250 Gen. 
§ Ex. 3776 Wid wifes, and childre, and hines kin. ¢ 1340 
Cursor M. 23320 (Trin.) Pe riz3twis men shul se bo pynes 
Vpon oure lordes liber hynes. c 1380 Wycturr Servi. Sel. Wks. 
I. 140 He is an hyred hyne. axqoo in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
357 Pat euerych of hem habbe fowre hynen stalworthe. 
¢1460 Towneley Myst. xx. 386 Lord, shuld thou weshe feytt 
myne? Thou art my Lord, and I thy hyne. 1600 HoLtLanp 
Livy Xxvt. xxxy. 610 Their servants and hines, such as 
should husband and till their grounds [serwos agri cudltores]. 
cx650 WALLER Answ. Suckling’s Verses 33, I need not 
plough, since what the stooping hine Gets of my pregnant 
and must all be mine. 

8. hind, pl. hinds. 

1520 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) V. t10 To every servaunte, 
hynde and made viij*. ¢ 1530 Curke Mark i. 20 Zebedai 
yeer fayer in y® boot with his hijndes, 7 hired servants, 
1594 PLar Yewedl-ho, 1.15 The labouring Hinde, when hee 
carryeth his dungue to the feelde.. a@1639 T. Carew Zo 
Saxham 42 Both from the Master, and the Hinde. 1703 
Rowe Ulyss. u. i, The labours of the toiling hind. 17 
Cowrer Task ut. 747 Laborious hinds That had survive: 
the father, served the son. 1849 Macautay Hisé. Eng. iii, 
I. 375 It was necessary that a body of sturdy hinds should 
be on each side of his coach, in order to prop it. 

b. spec. In Scotland and some parts of northern 
England; A married and skilled farm-workman, 
for whom a cottage is provided on the farm, and 
sometimes a cow; he has the charge of a pair of 
horses, and a responsible part in the working of the 
farm. Anaverage-sized farm has two hinds’ houses 
besides the farm-house. 

_ He bears to the farmer the same relation that a skilled 
journeyman holds to a master tradesman, and ranks above 
the farm-servants and labourers. In former times he fur- 
nished a female field-worker from his own family, or by 
himself hiring one, to perform stated work : see BoNpaAGER, 

1596 in H, Scott Maséz 1. (1871) 277 [He had] two men and 
one woman servant and a hynd. 1744 Harris Three 
Treat. ut. t. (1765) 151 A comfortable Cottage and Raiment 
suitable to an industrious Hind. 1805 Forsytru Beauties 
Scotl. I, 506 There are three different classes of servants 
employed in the husbandry of this county [Haddington- 
shire], viz. the Aynd, the cottager, and the unmarried 
ploughman ., Of these the Hyd holds the first rank. 1853 

Toeuston Nat. Hist, E, Bord. 1. 45 The wives of the 
hinds or married ploughmen, 1893 Northumbld. Gloss. s.V. 
A stipulation is often made .. that the hind must furnish a 
female field-worker at a stipulated price per day, with extra 
wage in harvest. This extra hand is called a ‘bondager’, 

e. A bailiff or steward on a farm (in some parts 
of England). ‘ 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII,c,.22 No chief Hyne or a Carter or 
chief Shepeherd above xx s. by the yere. 1585 Vestry Bhs. 
(Surtees) 19 Given the same day to the hinde of Shadforthe 
for kepinge of twoe gimmers which we bought. 1772 
Smotietr Humph, Cl. (1815) 41, 1am persuaded, that my 
hind, Roger Williams, or any man of equal strength, would 
be able to push his foot through the strongest part of their 
walls. 1775 F. Grecor tr. Mortescue’s De Laud. Leg. xxix. 

gs They don’t want the attendance of the Hind. [ote] In 
some Parts of England he is called Bailiff. 1807 VANCOUVER 
Agric. Devon (1813) 85 Converted into the residence of the 
hind or bailiff of the estate. 1813 Trewman'’s Exeter 
Flying-Post 21 Oct. 4 Wants a Situation as Hind or Bailiff, 
a Young Man. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hind (1) a farm 
bailiff .. (2) one entrusted with the charge of cattle. 1878 
Cumbld. Gloss., Hine,..a manager of an off-lying farm, 

3. tvansf. A rustic, a boor. 

1570 Pride & Low/, (1841) 17 For of the hyndes or of the 
paysauntre I fear I should not have indifferents. 1599 B. 
Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 3. ii, Why should such a 
prick-ear'd Hine as this, Be rich? 1645 Mitton Colast. 
Wks. (1851) 364 A Country Hinde somtimes ambitious to 
shew his betters that hee is not so simple as you take him. 
¢1750 SHENSTONE Elegies vii. 29, I bade low hinds the 
tow’ring ardour share, 182r JoANNA Battie Metr. Leg., 
Malcolm's Heir xvi, Like the son of a base-born hind. 

+4. A lad, boy, stripling; hence, more gener- 
ally, Person, fellow, ‘chap’, Ods. 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 485 Ther was mani a wilde hine, 
that prest was ther ‘to, & wende in to the Gywerie, & 
woundede & todrowe. 13.. Six Benes (A.) 497-3if 3e sep 
schipes of painim londe, Sellep to hem pis ilche hyne. 1375 
Barsour Bruce x1. 217 Valtir, steward of scotland, syne, 
That than wes bot ane berdlass hyne. ¢1386 CHaucer 
Pard. T. 360 Bothe man and womman child and hyne and 

age. c1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1420 He excused him, 
bar nobil heyn [=hyne] And saide his duellyng was ferr 
peyn [=thyne]. 1513 DouGias nets v. xiii. 1 All the 
peple, euery hyne. ?a@1550 Mrere & Boy 12 in Ritson Anc. 
Pop. Poetry 35 A sone.. That was a good sturdy ladde, And 
an happy byne, 

5. Comb., as + hine-folc; hind-boy, -mamn, etc. 

c12g0 Gen. § Ex. 3655 Here hine-folc de was hem mide. 

1572 Satir. Poems Reform. xxxiii. 294 My Commounis, with 
my hynd 3emen. | 158x /ézd. xliii. 190 The hirdis and hinde 
men in their labeis lay, 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 189 
A certain swaine or hyne-boy of hers. 1615 Markuam Zig. 
Housew. (1660) 187 Brown bread..for your hinde-servants. 

Hind (hoind), a. (53.8) Also north, 4- hint, 7 
hin. [The OTeut. affinities of this word, and the 
related hinder, hindmost, hindermore, hindermost, 
hindward, are certain, but the particular history 
of the ME. words, and their mutual relations, are 


somewhat obscure. The older words were: (1) 
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Gothic Aéndana prep. ‘on that side of, beyond, 
behind’=OHG. hintana, Ger. hinten, adv. ‘ be- 
hind’=OE. hindan adv. ‘from behind, at the 
back, in the rear’; (2) Goth. Aindar prep. ‘on 
that side of, beyond, behind’ =OHG., /hintar, Ger. 
hinter prep., in same senses = OF, hznder adv. 
‘on the further side, behind, back, down’; this is 
held to be the acc. neuter of a comparative adj. in 
-dar =Skr. -taram, Gr.-repov, the root being hzz-, 
prob. identical with that of Hen, Hunnez, Hence; 
OHG-.had the adj. asa positive,in¢aro (Ger. hintere) 
‘hind, hinder’, compared Azztarédro, hintarést, Ger. 
hinterst ‘hindmost’; ON. had hzndri comp. (rare), 
hinztr superl. ; this adj. was not in OE.; (3) Goth. 
hinduméists superl. ‘ hindmost, uttermost’, app. f. 
*hinduma=OE, hindema (rare) ‘hindmost’. OF. 
had also (4) héndan-weard adv. ‘towards the 
farther end’, and Azwdeweard adj. ‘ turned back- 
ward’; also (5) the important ady. and prep. Je- 
hindan, ME. b2-hinden, bi-hinde, BnnInD, the most 
permanent member of the OE. group, and (with 
the possible exception of 4) the only one whose 
survival into ME, is proved. In ME. there arose 
numerous new forms, viz. before 1300 hinder adj., 
before 1350 Azzd adj. and ady., ¢ 1375-1400 hin- 
dermore, hindermost, hindmost. Since hind- was 
not an etymological element, it must have origin- 
ated from the shortening of some form with a suffix, 
perh. from ME. de-hind, orig. be-hind-an. In that 
case, hind-er (if hznd goes back before 1300) may 
haye arisen as its normally-formed comparative ; 
if, however, 4zder was historically descended from 
OE. hinder adv. (of which there is no evidence 
and no strong probability), and taken as a com- 
parative, Aznd might be inferred from it as its 
positive degree. Mindermore, hindermost were 
evidently formed on Azxder, and hindmost on 
hind ; the current conjecture that the last was a 
double superlative formed on the long obsolete 
OE. hindemais historically untenable. In all these 
words the original short z is preserved in Sc. and 
north. Eng.: cf. Sc. hint, ahint, hin mest.] 

A. adj. Situated behind, in the rear, or at the 
back; posterior. Usually opposed to fore, in 
things existing in pairs front and back, as the limbs 
of quadrupeds, the wheels of a wagon, etc. 

Often hyphened to its sb., esp. when forming a specific 
name of a part, as in hind-spring of a carriage. See C.a. 

13.. Sir Beues (A.) 3562 Wibp his hint [v.7~. hynder, hinder] 
fot he [the horse] him smot. 160r Hotianp P/iny I. 350 In 
like sort, they that haue many feet: vnlesse it be the hin 
feet of all. 1601 Househ. Ord. (1790) 287 The hind knuckles 
.. of all the muttons and veales. 1670 Narsoroucu Fru. 
in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 31 The Male is smooth all 
over his hind parts. 1767 Byron's Voy. r. World (1776) 27 
A negro butcher. .cuts the hamstrings of his hind legs. 1770 
G, WuiteE Selborne xxviii. 79 The fore-hoofs were upright 
and shapely, the hind flat and splayed. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. fr. (1789) I. xxxiv. 300 The lower and hind part 
of the body. 1822 Imison Sc. § Art I. 103 [It] also presses 
the fore-wheels deeper into the ground than the hind wheels. 
1849 Mrs. Cartyte Le?t, II. 93 The infatuated little beast 
dances round him on its hind legs, 188x Fitzwycram 
Horses (ed. 2) § 879 If the fore legs are weak, they may 
suffer from excessive propulsion communicated to them 
by powerful hind quarters. 1891 C. T. C. James Rov. 
Rigmarole 27 In the hind pocket of his tunic. 

b. Hence, applied to the back part of (any- 
thing): = ‘back of the —’. Cf. Hinp-HEap. 

1870 Rotieston Aint, Life 114 He divides [the body] into 
a fore-body:..a hind-body. 1894 R. B. SHarre Handbh. 
Birds Gt. Brit, (1896) 10 The greyish shade which pervades 
the hind neck. 

B. as 5b. Short for hind quarter, hind side (see 
Cara) zretc: 

1892 Daily News 30 May 9/4 Refrigerated beef-quarters, 
of which there were 850 hinds, 

C. Combinations. a. Of the adj.: see A. 

1601 Hotianp Pliny I, 217 One of their hin-feet. a1652 
Brome Love-sick Court v. ii. Wks. 1873 11.158 Like burs or 
bryars Stuck in the hindlocks of our fleecy sheep. a 1687 
Corton Poet, Wks. (1765) 85 By Hindlock seizing fast Oc- 
casion, 1725 BrapLtey Ham. Dict. s.v. Saddle, The Saddle 
..will be faulty if the Hind-Bow be not exactly the Shape 
and Circumference of the Body. 1797 Sforting Mag. X.296 
The hind-train [of a horse consists] of the rump, the tail, 
the haunches and the hind-legs. 1822 Lams £éza Ser. 1. 
Dist. Corresp., ‘They would show as fair a pair of hind- 
shifters as the expertest loco-motor in the colony. 1840 
Marryat Olla Podr. (Rtldg.) 293 The hind-spring of your 
carriage. 1855 Owen Shel, §& Teeth 23 The ‘ventral’ [fins], 
answering to the hind-limbs. 1862 H. Marryar Vear in 
Sweden II. 297 She set them hindside before. 1867 Smytu 
Sailor's Word-bk., Hind-castle, a word formerly used for the 
poop, as being opposed to /ore-castle. 1878 BEL Gegen- 
baur's Coup. Anat. p. xiv, The hind-gut of the Vertebrate 
is endodermal in origin, 1884 Roz Nat, Ser. Story ix, 
A hind-quarter of lamb, 1888 Rotteston & JACKSON 
Anim. Life 344 The hind-brain is constricted into two 
lobes—the cerebellum in front, and the medulla oblongata 
behind. 1894 G. Armatace Horse ii. 14 The Spanish 
horse..has the good head and neck of that breed [the 
Barb], but coupled with a weak and drooping hind-quarter. 

b. Of the sé.; hind-afore, hind-first, hind- 
side-foremost, 


HINDER. 


1864 Mrs. H. Woop Shadow Ashlyd. (1878) 399 Her 
woollen shawl ., had turned hind-afore. 1881 Ox/ordsh. 
Gloss. Suppl. s.v., Turn ‘indfust, I tell tha. 

ec. quasi-adv. in comb. 

1668 ETuEerEDGE She would if she could m1. iii, Never hat 
took the fore-cock and the hindcock at one motion so natur- 
ally. 1871 Figure Training 102 No plan will ever .. give 
such elegance to the figure as the hind-lacing. 1872 J. G. 
Murpuy Comm. Lev. xiii. 40 Hind-bald .. in contradistine- 
tion to the baldness mentioned in the next verse [fore-bald]. 

+ Hind, v. Os. In 5 hynde. [app. shortened 
from HINDER v.] ¢vans. To hinder. 

1426 AuDELAY Poems 32 Both the father and the moder 
hyndyd thay schalbe. cx1460 G, Asupy Poems (E. E.'T.S.) 
57/329 Pat he hynde you nat by his greuance. 

Hind, adv. Obs. rare. [app. short for behind: 
but cf. OF. Azndan.] = BEHIND. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1846 (Fairf.) Grete perel was be-fore and 
hinde [Cott. and other MSS. bihind]. 

b. Hind and forth, hynt an(t\forth, hind end 
foremost, backside foremost. 

13.. K. Adis. (Bodley MS.) 4710 Hynt anforb [Weber 
Hyndeforth] hij seten, saunz faile .. And hadden in her 
honde pe tail. Zézd. 5200 Hynd antforb [Weder and forth] 
he tournep his pas Whan he goop on any cas. 

Hindberry. Os. exc. north. dial. Forms: 
see Hinp sd.1 and Brrry 56.1 Also 8-9 hine- 


berry. [OE. hzndberie, corresp. to OHG. hint- 


_pert (MHG. hintbere, Ger. himbeere), Du. hinne- 


deste (Kilian), hennebezie, Da. hindber, Sw. hind- 
bar: see HinD sé.1 and Berry sd.1_ So called as 
growing in woods, and assumed to be eaten by 
hinds.) The raspberry. 

a700 Epinal Gloss. 69 Acinum, hind berie [Evfurt hin- 
bergen]. ¢725 Corpus Gloss. 59 Acinumt, hindberiae. c 1000 
Sax, Leechd. 11.266 Genim hindheoloban leaf and hind ber- 

ean. 1548 TurRNER Names of Herbes ¥F vij b, Raspeses or 

yndberies, in duch hyndberen. 1703 THoreEssy Left. to 
Ray Gloss. (E.D.S.), Hineberrys, raspberrys. 1813 Hocc 
Queen's Wake, Kilmeny i, The scarlet hypp and the hind- 
berrye. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hindberry, the wild rasp- 
berry. 1878 Cumdid. Gloss., Raspberries or hine-berries. 

Hind-calf. [OEF. Aindcealf=OHG. hintcalb, 
MHG,. fintkalf, MDu. hindencalf, hindecalf 
(Kilian): see Hinp 50.1 and Catr.] The young 
of a hind ; a fawn. 

agoo Kent. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 58/38 Cerua carissima 
et gratissimus hinnulus, eala du liofeste hind and zecwe- 
mest hindcealf. c 1000 ASLFric Gloss, ibid. 119/17 Hinnulus, 
hindcealf. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvut. xxiii. (1495) 
781 Capriolus is lyke to an Enulus an bynde calfe. 1552 
‘TurNER Heréalt, Bija. 1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest iv. 
§ 5 (1615) 42/1 The first yere, you shal cal him [the Hart] a 
Hind calfe or a calfe. 1601 Hottanp Péiny II. 321 The 
rennet of a Fawne or Hind-calfe. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. 
(1862) I. 1. v. 324. 1891 C. Wise Rockingham Cast. 152. 

Hind-castle : see CaAsTLE 7, HIND a. C.a. 

+ Hinnd-deck. O¢s. Also hindeck(e. [See 
Hinp a.] The deck at the stern of early ships (see 
Deck sé. 2); poop-deck, poop. (Cf. FORE-DECK.) 

1600 Hottanp Livy 614 (R.) To defend and keepe the 
poupe and hind-decke, c¢16z20 Z, Boyp Zion’s Flowers 
(1855) 10 At foredeck some, at hindeck some must stand. 
1637 GiLLesriE Lng. Pop. Cerem. Ep, Biij, The foredecke 
and hindecke of all our Opposities probations. 1697 PoTTER 
Antig. Greece m1. xvi. (1715) 134 The Misen-sail, which .. 
hung in the Hind-deck. ! 

Hinde, var. Hxenp a. Hindee: see H1npt. 

+ Hinder, sd. Chiefly Sc. Obs. [f. HINDER v.] 
Hindrance, obstruction, impediment, detriment. 

c1200 Trix. Coll. Hom. 213 Pere telded be werse be grune 
of hindre pat is of bipeching. 148x Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 
63 The moste hyndre that ye shal haue. 1568 Mary Q. 
Scots Let, Jan. in H. Campbell Zove-dett. App. 31 Doing 
all the hinder and evill that 3e may to the said rebellis. 
1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 167 A great hinder 
of the work of God. 

Hinder (hoindaz), a1 Forms: 3- hinder, 
(3-4 hin-, hyndore, 4-5 hender, 4-6 hynder, 
-ir,5-ur, -yr). [See HinD a. (In Sc. and north. 
Eng. with short z.)] 

1, Situated behind, at the back, or in the rear; 
posterior. (Notwithstanding its comparative form, 
it does not differ in sense from /zxzd, but is more 
frequently used, Cf. you, yonder.) Hinder gate, 
postern gate, 

Formerly, like Aind, often hyphened to its sb. : cf. 4. 

c12z90 St. Brandan 642 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.237 So pat on is 
hindore [Percy Soc. 638 hynder] fet An Otur bare cam 
gon. Bi-twene is forbere fet he brou3te a fuyr-Ire ant a 
ston, ¢ 1380 S7x Ferumb. 3707 Now ne dar he nobyng drede 
Of pat hyndere falurede, bat comep after gon. ¢ 1400 Lan- 

JSranc’s Cirurg. 111 Pat pe hyndere [B. hyndore] partie be 
pleyn. c¢1400 Rom. Rose 5850 False-Semblant and Abstin- 
aunce..Shulle at the hynder gate assayle. 1535 COVERDALE 
Fosh. viii, 12 He set them in the hynder watch betwene Bethel 
and Hai. 1590 Spenser /. Q. ul. vi. 32 Till they agayn 
returne backe by the hinder gate. 1616 Surri. & Marku. 
Country Farme 691 The Bore goeth wider with his hinder 
legs than the Sow, and commonly setteth his hinder steps 
ypon the edges of his foresteps on the out-side. 1712 Appi- 
son Sfect. No, 265 #5 As I was standing in the hinder Part 
of the Box. _ 1875 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 325 The fore 
feet lose their reflex activity before the hinder. . } 

2. Of time. a. Last past, ‘last’; as in /his 
hinder day yesterday, this hinder night last night, 


yesternight. . Last, as in HINDER END. Sc. 
1375 Barsour Bruce x. 551 Quhen I wes goung this hendir 
day. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems 1xxxi. 1 This hinder nycht 
halffsleiping as I lay. a@1549 Murning Maidin re Lane- 
37-2 


HINDER. 


hams Let. (1871) Introd. 150 This hinder day I went alone. 
1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1.i, 1 dream’d a dreary dream 
this hinder night. @1774 Fercusson Poems (1789) II. 67 
(Jam.) Quhilk happen’d on the hinder night. 

+3. Latter (as opp. to former). Obs. 

15st T. Witson Logike (1580) 20 b, When the former part 
(whereof any thing is rehearsed) and the hinder part (whiche 
is rehearsed of the former) are chaunged. 1 Bunyan 
Holy Citie 257 By the former Sea, the People of the Jews 
..and by hinder Sea, the People of the Gentiles. 

+4. Comb.: see1. Hinder-fallings, excrements. 

1530 PatsGr. 231/2 Hynderparte of the necke .. Hynder- 
parte of the heed. /did., Hynderwarde, garde de derriere. 
1561 Hottysusn Hom. Afoth. 38 b, Take the beanes or 
hinderfallinges of Goates. 1611 Cotcr., Les gardes Tun 
sanglier, the deaw-clawes or hinder-clawes of a wild Bore. 
1697 Damrier Voy. I. 89 [Seals] throw their bodies forward, 
drawing their hinder-parts after them. 1699 /d7d. II. 1. 74 
The hinderpart or Stern. 

+ Hinder, a. Ods. [app. deduced from OE. 
hinder- adv. (see HINp a.) in comb., as in hinder- 
géap not straightforward, crafty, guileful, hénder-héc 
snare, artifice, hinder-scipe knavery: cf. also MHG. 
hinderlist, Ger. hinterlist trickery behind any ones 
back to his injury. In inder-word, perh. in comb.] 
Deceitful, crafty, insidious. 

c1200 Trix. Coll. Hont. 59 Mid his hinder worde bicherde 
him. c 1205 Lay. 10489 Carrais hine bidohte of ane hindere 
[c1275 luber] crefte. c¢x1290 St. Michael 688 in S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 319 Hynderful [a/tered hinder] and of bost I-nov3. 

Hinder (hinds), v. Forms; 1 hindrian, 
3-6 hindre, 4-6 hyndre, hendre, hynder, 5 
hindire, hunder, 5-6 hindur, hyndur, 5- hin- 
der. [OE. hindrian = OLG. *hindarén (MDu., 
MLG. hinderen), OHG. hintarén (Ger. hindern), 
ON. hindra:—OTeut. *hindaréjan, f.*hindar adv.: 
see Hinp a. “it. To put or keep back: cf. the 
parallel FuRTHER v. to put forward, also BACKEN 2.] 

+1. ¢vans. To do harm to; to injure, impair, 
damage. Ods. 

cx000 Just. Polity § 2 in Thorpe Laws II. 306 (Bosw.) A he 
sceal hedendom hindrian. ax1100 0. Z. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1003 Donne se heretoza wacad bonne bid eall se here 
swide Zehindred. cx1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 193 Pe man 
hindred his ajene soule. 1483 Cath. Ang?. 186/1 ‘To Hynder, 
derogare, incommodare. 1535 CovERDALE Like xiii. 7 Cut 
it downe, why hyndreth it the grounde? 1561 HottysusH 
Hom. Apoth, 10 a, If any chylde weare Peony sede about 
hys body, no euell sprete can hinderhim. 1639 in T. Lech- 
ford Note-Bk. (1885) 80 The Plaintiffe. .is otherwise hindred 
and damnifyed to the summe of twenty pounds. ; 

+b. To speak to the injury of; to vilify, dis- 
parage, slander, belittle. Ods. 

1375 XT Pains of Hell 102 in O. E. Misc. 226 Bacbyters 
of men, Pat in word and dede .. Hyndren heor euen cristen 
pat bei may. ¢1430 Lypc. Compl. Bl. Kut. xxx, Hindred.. 
to his lady grace With false tonges. 1555 W. WATREMAN 
Fardle Facions 333'To hindre and empaire the name, and 
memorialle of the deade. 1573-80 Barer Adv. H 462 To 
hinder ones good name, and speake ill of him. 

2. To keep back, delay, or stop in action; to 
put obstacles in the way of; to impede, deter, 
obstruct, prevent. 


¢1400 Desir. Troy 5612 [That] may hast vs to harme, & 
hindur our spede. 1413 Pilgr. Sowde (Caxton 1483) 1. iv. 
3 That was very wrong hyndering the trewe quarell and 
ortherynge the false, ¢1450 M/erdin 23 The prophetes hadden 
hyndred here purpos, 1526 Pi/er. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 6 
Not able .. to helpe hym any thynge in this his iourney.. 
but rather to hynder and let hym. 1614 Br. Hatt Recoll. 
Tveat., Holy Obs. 1. § 31. 200 These are not qualities to 
hinder our love, but our familiaritie. 17153 De For Fam. 
Lustruct. 1. i. (1841) I. 32 Thou shalt go to Church every 
day, and not be hindered. @ 1804 W. Gitpin Serm, III. 
vii. (R.), The difficulty of the task should not hinder the 
attempt. 1874 GREEN Short Hist. i. § 2. 15 Strife between 
these two kingdoms .. long hindered the full conquest of 
Northern Britain. 

b. Const. Zo hinder a person from or in doing 
something ; also (obs. or rare) ¢. of, for, to do a 
thing, chat, that not, but that he should do a thing. 

b. ¢1440 Gesta Ront. xxiii. 75 (Harl. MS.) A clowde, so 
derk..pat hit hundrid, & hit assundrid, & departid him fro 
all be people. 1576 FLeminc Panopl. Efist, 279 Demaunding 
of me, what should hinder me .. from the use of such feli- 
citie. 1666-7 Prrys Diary 12 Feb., These pleasures do 
hinder me in my business, 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. UW 
(1711) 131 This doth hinder the Ship very much in its sailing. 
1769 Junius Lett. i. 6 Petitions have been hindered from 
reaching the throne, 1873 Hottanp A. Bonnic. xii. 205 
What's to hinder other people from liking one another? 

@. ¢1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks, I11. 431 It semep bat privat 
religiose ben hyndred bi her ordris to kepe Cristis lawe. 
1535 CovERDALE Acts viii. 36 What hyndereth me to be 
baptysed? 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 329 They hindered 
them nothing at all of their purpose. 15 7-87 HotinsueD 
Scot. Chron, (1805) II. 296 ‘They would Geass .. that no 
great armie should be made out of France against them. 
1600 HoLtanp Livy xxv. xxvii. 569 Marcellus. determined 
to hinder Bomilcar for arriving at Saracose, 16x in Picton 
L' pool Munic, Rec. (1883) 1. 170 Mr. Rose did persyst .. in 
hindering the towne of a certen walle, 1690 Locke Hw. 
Und. wu. iv. § 15 That hinders not but that they are gener- 
ally less doubtful. 1732 Fievpinc Miser u. 1. Wks. 1882 
IX. 307 The death of my mother, whose jointure no one can 
hinder me of, 1741 Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 31 Their 
Liquor will be hindred to flow. 1843 Cartyte Past § Pr. 
1, i, He does hinder that it become..a part of it. 1862 
BP. Hatt Hindu Philos, Syst. 144 Good works, they say, 
hinder the soul of emancipation. 

td. 70 hinder time: to spend time, and so re- 
tard matters. Ods. rare. 
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1712 W. Rocrrs Voy. 12 Not willing to hinder Time to 
carry her into any Harbour to examine..we let her go. 
3. absol. or intr. To delay or frustrate action; to 


be an obstacle or impediment. a 

¢1386 Cuaucer Melib. » 230 Cassidorie seith that it is a 
manere sleighte to hyndre whan he sheweth to doon athyng 
openly and werketh priuely the contrarie, 1450-70 Golagros 
§ Gaw. 358 It hynderis neuer for to be heyndly of speche. 
1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit, 82 They will doe them so falsly, as 
will oft more hinder then further. 1652 NerpuAm tr. Se/den’s 
Mare Cl. 41 Nor doth it hinder at all, that in their Assig- 
nations or Distributions wee so often finde this Particle 
usque ad Mare. 1720 Lett. fr. Lond. Frnl. (1721) 38 But 
Fate and all the Politicks of those Times hinder’d, 1828 
Cartyte Misc., Burns (1872) Il. 14 It is not the dark place 
that hinders, but the dim eye. 

Hence Hindered f//. a. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv.240/2 Hundryd, or harmyd, dampni- 
ficatus. 1644 Dicpy Nat. Bodies 1. (1645) 366 A hindered 
water. 1876 T. Harvy E¢hellerta (1890) 193 Amid the 
shouts of the hindered drivers. 

Hinder end, hi:nder-end. Sc. and orth. 
dial. [f. HiypERa.l + Enpsd. In Sc. and north. 


dial. the two ends of a thing are spoken of as the 


fore-end and the hinder-end (with short 2).] 


1, The latter end; the opposite of the fore-end 
or beginning ; sfec. the end of life, w¢éma dies. 

1523 Firzuers. Husd, § 148 Yf thou spende it in y* begyn- 
nynge of the yere & shal want in y® hynder ende. 1585 
Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 21 In the hinder end of this booke. 
1598 D. Frercuson Coll. Scot. Prov, (1785) 11 (Jam.) False- 
hood made ne’er a fair hinder-end. 1723 Dr For Col. Fack 
(1840) 124 The devil will have you at the hinder end of the 
bargain. 1877 WV. W, Linc. Gloss. s.v.. I was born at th’ 
hinderend o’ th’ year. Zod. Sc. Poor man! he’s near his 
hinder-end. _ 

2. The rear or posterior end; the back of any- 
thing. (In Sc. usually Azt-end.) 

1816 Scorr Old Moré. viii, Ye preached us .. out o’ this 
new city o’ refuge afore our hinder end was weel hafted in 
it. 1877 NV. W. Linc. Gloss., Th’ pickin’ furk’s i’ th’ hin- 
derend o’ th’ barn. p 

3. (Usually 2/.) The part of anything (e.g. of 
corn) which remains after all selecting and sifting 
operations have been used ; leavings. (Also attrzé., 
as hinder-end barley.) Also fig. 

1825 Brockett, Hinder-ends, refuse of corn—such as re- 
mains after it is winnowed. 1825-80 JAMIESON s.v., 5. 7H 
hinder-end o’ aw trade, the worst business to which one can 
betake one’s self. 6. The hinder-end o aw folk, the worst 
of people. 1842 C. Nevite New Tarif 15 Pigs. .fed upon 
hinder-end barley. 1877 V. W. Linc. Gloss. s.v., We send 
forends to market..and chickens gets th’ hinderends. 

Hinderer (hindoraz), sd. [f. Hinper v. + 
-ER !.] One who (or that which) hinders; + an 
injurer (ods.); an impeder, obstructor. 

1387-8 T. Usk Jest, Love i. vi. (Skeat) 1. 128 We..oppres- 
sion of these olde hindrers shal againe surmounten. 1549 
Latimer 1st Serm. bef, Edw. VI (Arb.) 40 These grasiers, 
inclosers, and rente-rearers are hinderers of the kings honour. 
1602 Life T. Cromwell 1. i. 97 I'll be no hinderer to so good 
an act. 1641 Mitton Reform. 1. Wks. (1847) 4/2, I shall dis- 
tinguish such as I esteem to be the hinderers of reformation 
into three sorts, Antiquitarians .. 2, Libertines. 3. Politi- 
cians. 1875 Jowetr Plafo (ed. 2) I. 437 Is the body, if in- 
vited to share in the enquiry, a hinderer or a helper? 

+Hinderer, a. Ovs. In 4 hind(e)rere, 5 

hynderour. [f. Hinprr a.1 + -mr3; cf. OHG,. 
hintaréro.| =HINDER a. (In quot. 1340 as sb. 
(transl, L. posteriora) =hinder parts.) 
_ @1340 Hamrore Psalter Ixxvii. 72 He smate his enmys 
in the hyndirere. 1388 Wyc.ir Gen. xvi. 13 Y sei3 the hyn- 
derere [1382 the hyndirmore, Vulg. fosteriora] thingis of him. 
—1 Kings xxi. 21 Y schal kitte awey thin hyndrere thingis 
[1382 hyndirmoris], 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 604/22 Pos- 
terior, hy{njderour. 

+ Hinderest, ¢. Ods. [f. as prec. +-EsT: cf. 
OHG. hintarést, MHG., Ger. héinterst, MDu. hin- 
derste.| Hindmost. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prol. 622 Euere he rood the hyndreste 
[v.rr. hynderest, hinderest] of oure route. c1450 Merlin 
xxiv. 446 Thei kepte hem-self all-ther hinderest for to diffende 
the other. .that myght no faster go. 

+ Himnderful, a. Ods. rare. [f. Hinpzr a.? + 
-FUL.] Iniquitous, impious. Hence + Hinderful- 
liche adv., iniquitously, treacherously. 

¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 59 He..forlet god..and turnde on 
be hinderfulle rede [7 consitio tmpiorum). Ibid. 83 Ac pis 
widerfulle mannisshe be fonded me hinderfulliche. » ¢ 1290 
[see Hinprr a@.?]. 1569 Cal. St. Papers, Foreign (1874) 54 
Yo purge the seas..of such wicked and hinderful people. 

+ Hinnderhede. Ods. In 4 hyndirhede, [f. 
Hinver a.1+-hede, Aad.) Posteriority. 

€ 1380 Wycuir Sed, Wks, III. 78 Pere ben two furperhedis 
and two hyndirhedis also. 

Hindering (hindarin), v/.5d.  [f. Hinpur v. 
+ -ING1.] The action of the vb. HiInpER: +a. 
Detriment, damage, disparagement (0és.). 1b. Ob- 
struction, impediment, hindrance. 

£1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Andrew 973 Pat mycht be hend- 
ringe to myn fame, And lattinge als to 3ore gud name. 1390 
GowER Conf. 11.64 Which shall be to the double shame, Most 
for the hindringe of thy name. ¢1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 
234 3e do 3ourself ryght grett hyndrynge And short 3oure 
lyff or 3e beware. =45eaoe Myrr. our Ladye 241 Leste the 
deceyte of the enmy..had come vnto her to the hendrynge 
of her sowle. 

Hi'ndering, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1ne2.] 
That hinders, impedes, or obstructs. Hence Hi‘n- 
deringly adv., so as to obstruct or prevent. 





HIND-HEAD. 


1390 Gower Conf. I. 310 How hindring is a wofull peine 
To him, that love wold atteigne. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. 
Angels 136 The objections. .are extreamely hindering. 1825 
Blackw. Mag, XVIII. 295 Causes, which. . bear impulsively, 
or hinderingly, upon every action. 1868 Gero. Exior Sf. 
Gipsy 304 And slays all hindering men. 


Hinderland (hindoslénd), [f. Hinper a.1 
+ Lanp. In sense 1, prob. from some locality.] 
+1. A kind of cloth imported from some conti- 
nental country: perh. from inland Germany. Ods. 

1465 Mann. & Househ, Exp. (Roxb.) 316 My mastyr bout 
..a pece of Hynderlond, prise the elle j.d. ob. x82 J. 
Smytu Pract. of Customs (1821) 134 Hinderlands, Brown, 
under 224 inches in breadth, in a British-built Ship. 

2. (f/.) = HiInDERLING? 2 (for which Aénderlans 
is a misprint in edd. of Scott). 

1818 [see HINDERLING® 2]. 1891 STEVENSON & L. OSBOURNE 
Wrecker vi, ‘Set down upon your hinderlands’, cried my 


grandfather, almost savagely. 
+Hinderling !, Olds. [£ OE. hinder adv. 


(see Hind a.) or HinpDER a.2 + -LING]. A base, 
mean, degenerate person. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 486 And halde pe forr hinnderrlinng, And forr 
well swipe unnwresste. 12.. Laws Edw. Conf. c. 35 §1 
in Schmid Gese¢ze 516 Summa ira commotus, unus vocat 
alterum hinderling, i.e. ab omni honestate dejectum. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 109 Wherefore Westsexmen 
have in proverbe of hize despite hynderlyng whiche sownep 
i-cast doun fro honeste. 

Hinderling’. [f. Hiner a.1 + -11ne 2] 

+1, The backward direction: only in the OE. 


advb. phrase on hinderling backward. Obs. 

c1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) lv. 8 [lvi. 9] Ponne on hinderling 
hweorfad mine feondas feecne. bid. Ixix. [lxx.] 3 Hi on 
hinderlincg hweorfad and cyrrad. 

2. sb. pl. (also -dézs). Posteriors, buttocks. Se. 

1818 Scotr Rob Roy xxiii, We downa bide the coercion of 
gude braid-claith about our hinderlins [so MS. and Standard 
ed, 1896; ed. x and subseq. edd. read Aznderdans). 183% 
Fraser's Mag. U1. 18 A jacket. .hung like a French coatee 
over his hinderlings, 1834 M. Scorr Cruise Midge iv. 
(1863) 62 Wha will assure ye that they shall not kittle your 
hinderlins? ; 

+3. (?) One who is behind or in the rear, Obs. 

1619 W. Scrater Lx. 1 Thess. (1630) 562 Our hinderlings 
haply may ouertake and out-strip vs in holy practice. 

+ Hinderly, a. (?adv.) Obs. [f. Hinper a! 
+-LY2.] Backward, behindhand. 

1564 in Camden Misc. (1893-5) 1X. 40 Wheras the cuntry 
is to miche hinderly in all good thinges perteining to reli- 
gion. 1659 Hammonp Ox Ps. cxii. 10 Paraphr. 572 Whilst 
themselves. .doe yet sensibly decay and grow bicdeie 

Hi-ndermate. nonce-wd. [f. HINDER. + MATE, 
after helpmate.] A companion who is a hindrance. 

@ 1843 SoutHEy Com.-pl. Bk. 1V. 441 There are hinder- 
mates as well as helpmates in marriage. 


+ Hindermore, @. (si.) Ods. In 4 hyndir- 
more, Sc. hendirmar. [f. Hinprr a.1+ More 
adv.: see Hina a, Cf. furthermore.| More to the 
rear. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vu. 599 Quhen thai that war hendir- 
mar Saw that the formast left the stede, Thai turnit soyn 
the bak and fled. ‘ 

b. as sé. The hinder part ; the hind-quarters. 


1382 Wyc.ir 1 Kings xvi. 3, I shal kitte of the hyndirmore 
of Baasa, and the hyndirmores of the hows of hym, 

Hindermost (hoi‘ndomoust), a. arch. [f. 
HinpeER a.! + -most; see H1np a. Cf. tnnermost, 
uppermost, uttermost.| = HINDMOST. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ut. xxii. (1495) 70 The 
tresour of mynde is the hyndermest place of the brayne. 
cx1400 Melayne 1277 Oure Cristen knyghtis with paire speres 
The Hyndirmaste fro paire blonkes beres. c 1450 A/erlin 286 
These..were hyndermeste in the route, 1541 R. CopLanp 
Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., The formost is the byggest. The 
myddlemost the least, & the hyndermost is meane. 1719 
De For Crusoe 11. xi, The stern of the hindermost boat. 
1783 Ainsworth's Lat, Dict. (Morell) 1. s.v., The hinder- 
most dog may catch the hare. [1814 W. TayLor in Monthly 
Rev. LXXIV. 305 It is not legitimate to combine both 
forms of inflection, and to say or to write Aindermost.] 

Hindersome (hindaisim), a. Now Sc. and 
north. dial. [f. HInDER v.+-somE.] Tending to 
hinder; *f injurious, harmful (ods.) ; obstructive. 

1580 Hottysanp Jveas. Fr. Tong, [njurieux, hurtfull, 
hindersome. 1581 Pretriz Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 
54b, Toothsome to the taste, but hindersome to health. 
1663 Grerbier Counsel 42 Needlesse and hindersome to the 
bording of a Roome. 1881 Adloa Advertiser No. 1617. 2/t 
The weather continues as unsettled and as hindersome for 
farming operations as [etc.]. 1893 Northumnibld. Gloss. S.V., 
The bad weather’s very hindersome for the harvist. 

+ Hinderyeap, ¢. Os. In 1 -36ap, -36p, 
3 -3ep. [OE. Aznderzéap, f. Hinper a.2 + géap 
crooked, deceitful.] Cunning, deceitful. 

c1000 /Ecrric Cod/og. in Wr.-Wiilcker 10x On sprecum 
glewlice hinderzepe, 2 Joguelis astuti, uersuti, c¢1050 
Supp. Ablfric’s Voc. ibid. 168/11 Uersutus, hindergeap. 
¢ 1200 ORMIN 6646 Patt mann iss fox and hinnderr3ep and 
full off ille wiless. 

Hi-nd-head. Ods. or arch. [f. Hryp a. + 
HxavD.] The back of the head; the occiput. 

1666 Despauterii Gramm. Inst. 1. (Jam.), Sinciput, the 
forehead. Occifut, the hindhead. 1689 Burnet 77aets I. 
87 They christen .. pouring the Water on the Hind-head. 
1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 11. 487 The occiput, or hind- 
head is that part of the face that either forms an angle 
with the vertex posteriorly or slopes downwards from it. 
1865 Kinestey Herew, II, vii. 114 An angry savage smote 
him on the hind head full with a stone axe, 


HINDHEAL, 


+ Hindheal. Ods. [f. Hinp s.1 + Heat sd. ; 
cf. OE. hindhxlepe.] A plant: see quots. 

[cxoso Nomina Herbarum in Wr.-Wiilcker 295/24 Am- 
brosia, hyndhelepe. bid. 323/17 Hindheolad.] 

c1265 Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 556/23 Ambrosia .. 
hindehele. a@x1g00 G/. Hart, 3388 in Sax. Leechd. 11. 393 
Eupatorium lilifagus, ambrosia maior, wylde sauge, hynd- 
hale. axgo0 Gl. Sloane 5 lf. 15 (¢bid.) Euperatorium, am- 
brose, is an erbe that som men callip wilde sauge ober wode 
merche ober hyndale. 1597 Gerarpe Heréa/ App., Hynd- 
heele is Ambrosia. 

|| Hindi (hindz), a. and sb. Also Hindee. [a. 
Urdti (6322 hindi, f. dc2 hind, India. The 
corresponding Persian is (Syria hindwi, hindut, 
hinduvi, formerly used by Eng. writers in the 
same sense.] 

_ A. adj. Of or belonging to Northern India or 
its language. 

1825 W. T. ApAm Stewart's Hist. Anecd. (heading), 
Anglo-Hindawee. 1826 W. Bow ey (¢7t/e) The New Testa- 
ment..altered..into the Hinduee language. 1851 F. Hate 
in Benares Mag. V. 22 note, The pandits draw no other dis- 
tinction between the words Hindé and Hindz’é than that 
the first is used by the well-informed (who sometimes employ 
Hindvt, also), and the second, by villagers. .. The form 
Hindavt is confined to the Muhammadans. 1878 R. N. 
Cust Mod, Langs. E. Ind. 49 The real and original Ver- 
nacular of the Hindi people. 

B. sd. 1. The great Aryan vernacular language 
of Northern India, spoken (with numerous dialects) 
from the frontiers of Bengal to those of the Panjab 
and Sindh, and from the Himalaya Mountains to 
the Nerbudda. 

It comes into contact on the N.W. and W. with Panjabi, 
Sindhi, and Gujarati, on the S. with Marathi, on the S.E. 
with Oriya; on the E. with Bengali, sister Aryan languages, 
and on the N. with Nepali (which some make merely a 
dialect of Hindi). Cf. Hinpustant. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Acc. Bks. 6/1 Even when they 
write in Hinduvi. 1801 CoLesrooke in Aszat, Res. VII. 
220 The language which forms the ground-work of modern 
Hindustani, and .. is known by the appellation of Hindi or 
Hindevi._ 1804 W. Tennant /nd. Recr, 11.199 A manuscript 
in the Hindivi. 1807 W. T, Apam (éé¢/e) Arithmetic in 
Hindui. 1832 (¢/¢/e) Fables in Hinduwee. 1857 Monier 
Wiuuiams Sanskrit Gram. Introd. 22 Out of them [patois 
modifications of Sanskrit] arose Hindi (termed Hindtstant or 
Urdi, when mixed with Persian and Arabic words), Marathi, 
and Gujarathi. 1878 R.N. Cust Mod. Langs. E. Ind. 46 The 
Language-Field of Hindiis stated to comprise 248,000 square 
miles, and the number of the Hindi-speaking population... 
cannot fall short of eighty millions. /d. 50 The result of 
this first attempt to take stock of the dialects of Hindi, repre- 
sented actually by books or Vocabularies, is that there are 

- in all fifty-eight varieties, 1886 YuLE Azglo-nd. Gloss. 
s.v. Hindee, The earliest literary work in Hindi is the great 
poem of Chand Bardai (c. 1200) which records the deeds of 
Prithiraja, the last Hindu sovereign of Delhi. 

2. A native of Northern India. rare. 

@ 1853 Extior Hist. Ind. (1867-77) 111. 539 (Y.) Whatever 
live Hindi fell into the King’s hands was pounded into bits 
under the feet of elephants. The Musalmans, who were 
Hindis (country born), had their lives spared. : 

+ Hindlongs, adv. Obs. rare. [for *hindlings, 
f. Hinp a. (adv.): cf. headlings, headlong.] In a 
backward direction. 

1668 Cutrerrer & Cote Barthol. Anat, ut. ix. 149 It goes 
hindlongs to the Ear. 

+ Hitndmore, a, Ods. [f. Hinp a. + Mors, 
under the influence of the earlier Azéndmost.] = 
HInver a1 

1632 Hoivanp tr. Cyrupexdia t. viii. 48 Commanding the 
Caporalls to bring forward the hindmore band. 

Hindmost(hoi-ndmoust),a. Forms: 4-6 hen-, 
5 hynd-, 6 hyn-, 6-9 hin-, 6- hind-; 4 -mast, 
6 -mest, 9 Sc. -maist, 5- -most. [app. f. H1nD a. 

+-most: see Hinpa. The similarity to Goth. hzndu- 
mst, and the analogy of ME. formest, FoREMoST, 
have given rise to the conjecture that this is a double 
superlative, f. OE. hindema + -ust; but the OE. 
word is known only once in Beowulf, and there is 
a chasm of 500 or 600 years between this and Bar- 
bour’s henmast. Mod.Sc. uses hénmest of time and 
succession, Aintmest of fixed position.]- 

1. Furthest behind or in the rear; last in posi- 
tion; last come to; most remote. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vit. 245 Gif the formast egirly Be 
met .. lhe henmast sall abasit be. Zdéd. x11, 268 To meit 
thame that first sall assemmyll So stoutly that the henmast 
trymmyll, 1535 CoverDALe 1 Macc, iv. 15 The hynmost of 
them were slayne. 1596 Davrymrce tr. Les/ie’s Hist. Scot. 
I. 43 This [Dunesbe] is the last and hindmest hil in Scotland. 
a 1635 Corset Jer Bor. (R.), They curse the formost, we the 
hindmost. 1723 Pres. St. Russia 1. 167 To the hindmost 
Recesses of GiPeria. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos II. iv. 43 
‘The hindmost declared they would not stop till they were 
even with the front. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. vi. 42 The 
ridges. .have their hindmost angles wasted off. 

b. Proverbial phrase, ‘he devil (Satan, hell) take 
the hindmost. 

1611 Beaum. & Fi. Philaster v. iii, They run all away, 
and cry, ‘the devil take the hindmost’, 1663 Butter Hud. 
1, 11,633 Each Man swore to do his best... And bid the Devil 
take the hinmost. 1728 Pore Dunc. u. 60 ‘So take the 
hindmost, Hell’, (he said) ‘and run’. 18rz Byron Hints 
Jr. Hor. 712 Vf Satan take the hindmost, who'd be last? 
1890 Sfectalor 13 Sept. 331/x A good example of the devil- 
take-the-hindmost attitude. _ - 4 

2. Last in order, succession, or time. (Chiefly Sc.) 

2 a@1g00 (MS. 1592) Chester Pd, vil. 596 Though I come the 
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hyndmoste [MZS. 1607 hyndermost] of all. 18.. Aderd. Reg. 
(Jam.), To pa the henmest penny of the said fiftene £. 1526 
LInDALE x Cor. iv. 9 My thynketh that god hath shewed vs 
which are apostles for the hynmost off all. 1567 Gude § 
Godlie B. 186 We salbe cruellest on the hindmest day. 
1593 SHAKS. 2 Hen. V/, 1. i. 2 "Tis not his wont to be the 
hindmost man. 1596 Datrymp ce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 
326 Thair hindmest hand tha set not to the wark. 1889 
Barris Window in Thrums 98 For the hinmost years o’ his 
life. /did. 152 The henmost time I saw him. 


Hindoo: see Hrnpv. / 

Hindrance (hi‘ndrans), sd. Forms: 5-6 hin- 
deraunce, 6 hyndera(u)nce, hindraunce, 6-9 
hinderance, 6- hindrance. [f. HINDER v. + 
-ANCE, after words of F. origin such as veséstance.] 
The action or fact of hindering. 


+ 1. Injury, damage, hurt, disadvantage. Ods. 

1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Songs (Rolls) I. 176 To 
oure losse and hinderaunce. c1460 Sir R. Ros La Belle 
Danie sans Mercie 602 Thus hurtes ben of dyvers businesse 
Which love hath put to right gret hinderaunce. 1529 
More Comf. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1183/2 That he should 
neuer ..do any other beast anye harme or hynderaunce. 
1590 Sir J. Smytu in Left, Lit. Men (Camden) 56 The 
book. .is now forbidden to be soulde, greatly to the hindrance 
of the pore printer. 1597 Mortey Jztrod. Mus. 158 Nothing 
may be either added or taken away without great hinder- 
ance to the other parts. 

2. Obstruction, prevention of progress or action. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 47 b, Which ben great 
let & hynderaunce to the same. 1576 FLeminGc Panofl, 
L£fist. 49 Notwithstanding their impediments, provided for 
my hinderaunce. 1651 Baxter Jf. Baft. 248 Full liberty 
to speak without hinderance. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ul. 
xi. § 4 Reason to doubt whether language. .has contributed 
more to the improvement or hinderance of knowledge. 1856 
Lever Martins of Cro’ M. 193 To follow their own wayward 
fancies. without let or hinderance. 1879 F. Pottox Sport 
Brit. Burmah 11. 5 We went about freely; there was not 
the slightest hindrance. q 

b. with @ and Z/, An instance or cause of this; 
an impediment, obstacle. 

1576 FLeminc Panopl. Epist. 288 Younge children, whose 
age is a hinderaunce. 1614 Rareicu Hist. World 1. (1634) 
32 The Temple..having received so many hinderances from 
the first foundation to the second of Darius. 1759 tr. 
Duhamels Husb, 1. xii. (1762) 405 With no hinderances or 
obstructions. 1877 Sparrow Sevm. iv. 56 They become.. 
hindrances rather than helps in the matter of religion. 

Hence +Hi'ndrance v. ¢rans., to put a hindrance 
in the way of, to hinder. Hi-ndranceful a., full 


of hindrances or obstacles ; obstructive. 

1664 M. Casauson (éit/e ed. 2) Of the Necessity of Refor- 
mation. .and what (visibly) hath most hindranced it. 1889 
Fr. A, Kemste Far Away § Long Ago iii. 31 The helpful 
or hindranceful damsei who condescended .. to endure the 
condition of servant. 

Hind-sight, hindsight. } 

1. (hind-sight) The backsight of a rifle. 

1851 Mayne Rew Scalp Hunt. xxi, When you squint 
through her hind-sights, 1889 Farmer Americanisms. 

2. (ht'ndsight) Seeing what has happened, and 
what ought to have been done, after the event ; 
perception gained by looking backward: opp. to 

Joresight. 

1883 ¥rul. Educ. XVUI1. 264 That a school-man so preter- 
naturally gifted with ‘ hind-sight’ should have been so de- 
fective in ‘fore-sight’, 1895 A. T. Manan in Century Mag, 
Aug. 631/2 Open to the proverbial retort that hindsight is 
always better than foresight. 

+Hindsome,a. Obs. rare. [f. Hinpa.! + -some.] 
Situated behind; hind-. 

1634 IT. Jounson Parey's Chirurg. ut. viii. (1678) 60 The 
two hindsom-muscles serving for respiration. 


Hindu, Hindoo (hinds, hindz:), sd. and a. 
[a. Pers. 9342 hindu, Urdii hindi, adj. and sb., 


Indian; f. Pers. Jc2 hind, India, Zend hefdu, 
Achzemenian Azfid’u = Skr. sindhu river, spec. the 
Indus, hence the region of the Indus, Sindh ; 
gradually extended by Persians, Greeks, and Arabs, 
to northern India as a whole.] 

A. sb. An Aryan of Northern India (Hindustan), 
who retains the native religion (Hinduism), as dis- 
tinguished from those who have embraced Moham- 
medanism; hence, any one who professes Hinduism ; 
applied by Europeans in a wider sense, in accord- 
ance with the wider application of zndustan. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 74 The King of Cam- 
baya, who was a Hindou, or Indian, that is, a Pagan. 1665 
Sir T. Roe's Voy. E. Ind. in P. della Valle's Trav. E. Ind. 
374 The Inhabitants in general of Indostan were all anciently 
Gentiles, called in general Hindoes. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. 
India & P. 113 At the House of an Hindu. 1804 W. 
Tennant Jud. Recreat. (ed. 2) 1. p. xviii, Intelligent natives 
of India, both Mussulmans and Hindoos. 1853 Max Mutter 
Chips (1880) I. iii. 64 The Hindu was the last to leave the 
central home of the Aryan family. Aa! 

B. aaj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the Hindus or their religion ; Indian. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India & P.80 According to the Hindu 
Custom. 1799 CorrBrooxe in Life (1873) 432 In the ver- 
nacular dialects, or even in the Hindu language [i. e. San- 
skrit]. 1804 W. Tennant Jd. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 36 They 
have in a great measure apostatised from the Hindoo system. 
1858 J. B. Norton er 30 All the Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan troops in the king’s army bound themselves by an 
oath to defend their sovereign. ; : 

Hence Hinduic, Hindooic (hind#-ik) a. = prec. B. 

1889 R. B. Anperson tr. Rydberg's Teut. Mythol. 6 The 








HINDWIN. 


Hindooic Aryans were possessors only of Kabulistan and 
Pendschab. 1893 Mission. Herald (Boston) May 199 A thing 
which..notall my pundit-ship or Hinduic sastraship can give. 

Hinduism, Hindooism (hindmiz’m). [f. 
Hinpu + -1sm.]_ The polytheistic religion of the 
Hindus, a development of the ancient Brahmanism 
with many later accretions. 

1829 Lengalee 46 Almost a convert to their goodly habits 
and observances of Hindooism, 1858 Max Miver Chips 
(1880) II. xxvii. 304 Hinduism is a decrepit religion, and has 
not many years to live. 1878 A. BurNELL in Academy 604/2 
The result of contact with foreigners has always been a 
revival of Hinduism. 

Hinduize, Hindooize (hindzaiz), v. [f. 
as prec.+-IZE.| ¢rans. To render Hindu in charac- 
ter, customs, orreligion. Hence Hinduized f//. a. 

1857 Sat. Rev. IV. 460/1 He may become Hindooized him- 
self. 1860 Epwarpes in Mem. Sir H. B. Edwardes (1886) 11. 
296 The Hindoos have Hindooised the Mahommedans in 
India, 1862 Bevertpce Hist. Jndia II. 1. vi. 190 Extolled 
by hindooised Europeans. 1871 Tytor Prim. Cult. I. 45 
Lower in culture than some Hinduized nations who have 
retained their original Dravidian speech, the Tamils for 
instance. ; 

Hindustani, Hindoostanee (hindwsta'n7), 
a. and sd, Also Hindustanee, -sthani, Hindo- 


stanee, -stani, -staunee. [a. Urdii ( glivgtia 
hindiustani, Pers. (sliwdta hindustani adj., of 


or pertaining to Hindustan, lit. ‘ the country of the 
Hindus’ (f, ge hindu + wliw -stan place, 
country) ; see H1npu. 

To natives, Hizdustau is ‘ India north of the Nerbudda, 
exclusive of Bengal and Behar’, or, virtually, the region 
covered by Hindi and its dialects. But from early times. 
foreigners, Mohammedan and European, have extended it to 
include the whole of the peninsula ‘ from the Himalaya to 
the Bridge (i.e. Adam’s Bridge)’, and this is the general 
geographical use.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Hindustan (in the 
stricter sense), or its people or language, esp. the 
language described in B. 2. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Suppl. Chron. 111/1 Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Hindustanee language, the universal 
colloquial language throughout India. 1804 W. ‘TENNANT 
Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) 1. 246 Trial by ordeal .. still keeps its 
place in the Hindostanee code. J/d7d. II. 392 The Hindoo- 
stanee and the Persian characters are both used. 1827 D. 
Jounson Jud, Field Sports 210 Fifty people were at a notch, 
or Hindostanee dance. 1879 F. Pottox Sport Brit. Burmah 
I. 50 Even the Hindoostani mahout forgot about ha-lal-ing, 
and was glad to partake. 


B. sd. 1. A native of Hindustan; a Hindu or 
Mohammedan of Upper India. 

1829 Bengalee 303 A desire to become half Hindoostanee 
and native himself. 1879 F. Pottox Sport Brit. Burmah 
I. 49 He took the best Hindostani and a plucky Burmese 
Mahout with him. 

2. The language of the Mohammedan conquerors 
of Hindustan, being a form of Hindi with a large 
admixture of Arabic, Persian, and other foreign 
elements; also called Urdu, i.e. saban-t-urdi 
language of the camp, sc. of the Mogul conquerors. 
It now forms a kind of “éngua franca over all India, 
varying greatly in its vocabulary according to the 
locality and local language. 

Formerly called Zdostan, Indostans (cf. Scots). By earlier 
writers sometimes applied to Hindi itself. 

[1616 Terry Voy. £. Ind., Coryat (Y.), [Coryate] got a 
great mastery in the Indostan or more vulgar language. 
1772 Hapiey Gramm. Indostan Lang. Pref. 11 (Y.) Acon- 
fused mixture of Persian, Indostans, and Bengals.] 1808 
W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) 111. 61 The Hindostanee, 
a kind of lingua franka..is the spoken language of India, 
and has become the key to all communication with the 
natives, 1815 ELpHINSTONE Acc. Candid (1842) I1. 85 The 
western tribes .. understand Persian much more generally 
than the Eastern ones do Hindostaunee. 1878 R. N. Cusr 
Mod. Langs. E. Ind. 47 Hindustani or Urdu is not a terri- 
torial Dialect, but a Lingua-franca. .. It can scarcely be 
said correctly, that it is the common Language of any one 
District, though freely spoken by many classes. 

So Hindoosta‘nish a, 

1811 Suevvey Lez. to EL. Hitchener in Life 1. 11 In the true 

style of Hindoostanish devotion. 


Hindward (hoi'ndwo1d), @. rave. [A recent 
formation from H1inp a. + -warp: cf. foreward. 
Cf. OE. hinderweard turned backward.] 

1. Towards the rear; backward ; posterior. 

1797 COLERIDGE Sonn. On Ruined House 12 Thro’ those 
brogues, still tatter’\d and betorn, His hindward charms 
gleam an unearthly white. 

2. Backward in development or progress. 

1868 GLapstonE Fuv. Mundi viii. § 5 (1869) 258 This in- 
active and hindward deity. 

Hindward, adv. [cf. OE. hindanweard adv. 
‘toward the farther end ’’.] Backward ; towards the 
rear or hinder part. i 

a1300°E. E, Psalter xxxix. 15 [xl. 14] Pai torne hind-ward, 
and schoned pai be. 1382 Wyctir Ps. Ixix. 4 [Ixx. 3] Be thei 
turned awei hindward, and waxe thei ashamed. c¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 8553 He had hym of horse, hyndward anon. 
18.. WALKER (Cent.), The thorax has two furrows, which 
converge slightly hindward. 

+ Hindwin. Obs. rare. [f. HIND a.: the rest 
uncertain.] The fundament or anus, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22395 All pe filthes of his maugh sal brist 
yte at his hindwin [v.~ fondament] for dred he sal haf, 


HINEHEDE. 


Hine, obs. or dial. form of Hinp sd.1 and 2; 
var. of Hin pron., Hyne adv., hence. 


+ Hinehede. Obs. [f. Aine, Hinp sb.2 + -hede, 
-HEap (OE. type *Aigna hdd).] a. Family, 
household; company. b. ? Service. 

ax3300 £. E. Psalter xxifi]. 28 [27] All hinehedes [Vulg. 
patriac) of genge fol right, d¢d. citi[i]. 14 Forth-ledand.. 
gresse to hinehede [Vulg. servituti] of men swa, Pat pou 
oute-lede fra erthe brede. did. cvi[i]. 40 [41] He set als 
schepe hine-hede [Vulg. #¢ oves familias]. 

Hinene, var. HEN adv., hence. 

|| Hing (hin). Also 6 hinge, 7 hingh. [Hindi 
hing :—Skr. hingu.| ‘The drug asafetida. 

1586 R. Fircn in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) 11. 252 One hundred 
and fourescore boates laden with Salt, Opium, Hinge, Lead, 
Carpets [etc.]. 1662 J. Davirs Mandelslo’'s Trav. 84 The 
Hingh, which our Drugsters and Apothecaries call Assa 
fetida, comes for the most part from Persia. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India & P. 114 The Natives eat Hing, a sort of 
liquid Assa Hatida, whereby they smell odiously. 1857 
Be.titew Frud. Pol. Mission (1862) 270 (Y.) The assafcetida, 
called hang or hing by the natives, grows wild in the sandy 
. plains. .of Afghanistan. 

Hing, obs. and dial. f. Hana; obs. pa. t. of 
Hane; obs. f. HINGE. 

Hinge (hindz), 52. Forms: 4 heng, heeng, 
4-8 hing, 5-6 henge, hyng, 6 ynge, 6-7 hindge, 
7 hendge, 6- hinge. [ME. eng, heeng:—OE. 
type *hencg, a deriv. of Hane v.: cf. early mod. 
Du. henghe, henghene, ‘hinge, handle (of a pot), 
hook’ (Kilian), MLG. henge, LG. henge, heng, 
hinge of a door or the like. The palatalization of 
the ¢ is not distinctly evidenced before 1590: but it 
appears to be now current in all dialects.) 

1. The movable joint or mechanism by which a 
gate or door is hung upon the side-post, so as to 
be opened or shut by being turned upon it. 

¢ 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2181 So harde he bot..pat be henges 
bobe barste, & pe stapel bar-with out sprong. 1382 WycLir 
Prov. xxvi. 14 As a dore is turned in his heeng; so a 
slo3 man in his litle bed. 1466 Mann. §& Househ. Exp. 
(Roxb.) 323 To the iren mongyr for neyles, hokes, and 
henges, ilij.s. viij.@. 1494-5 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
II. 15 Gilbarto Smyth pro pare de hyngis et hukys xviijd, 
1573-80 Barret Adv. H 464 The Hinge, or hingell of a gate: 
the hooke whereon a dore hangeth. 1592 GREENE Art 
Conny Catch. 11. 12 He getteth the doore off the hindges. 
1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle etc, (1871) 120 Even as the hinges 
doe the dore vpholde. 1634 in Harfer’s Mag. (1884) Dec. 
12/2 To flinge up alle doores out of hendges. 1762 FALCONER 
Shipwr. 11. 229 On brazen hinges turn’d the silver doors. 
1820 Keats SZ. Agves xli, The door upon its hinges groans. 

b. The similar mechanism to provide for the 
turning or moving in a quarter or half revolution 
of a lid, valve, etc., or of two movable parts upon 
each other. 

1562 Child Marriages 131 She had lost the key of a chest, 
& desired hym to pull out the nayles of the hindges. @ 1602 
W. Perkins Cases Consc. (1619) 144 The frame of a great 
amphitheater, the two parts whereof were supported onely 
by two hinges. 1715 Lapy M. W. Montacu Sassette-Table 
43 This snuif-box—on the hinge see brilliants shine. 1825 
J. NicHotson Oferat. Mechanic 266 The hinge of the valve 
fof a pump]. 1874 Bourett Arms § Av. iii. 45 Guards 
for the face..attached to the cap on each side by hinges to 
give free movement. 

e. Of bellows: see quot. 

1852 SemDEL Orgaz 37 The other ends of the bellows 
(where they open widest), called the hinges, are provided 
with double or triple leathering. 

2. A natural movable joint: sec. a. that of a 

bivalve shell; 1b. the cardo or basal part of the 
maxilla in insects. 
_ 1702 J. Petiver in Phil, Trans. XXIII. 1566 This Shell 
is sometimes near 2 inches long, the hing of which is rand 4. 
1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1776) VII. 12 The Bivalve, con- 
sisting of two pieces, united by a hinge, like an oyster. 1851 
Ricuarpson Geod, viii. 242 The hinge is the point of the 
dorsal margin at which bivalve shells are united. 1862 
Darwin Fertil. Orchids iii. 99 So flexible..is the hinge that 
the weight of..a fly..depresses the distal portion. 

3. transf, The axis of the earth; the two poles 
about which the earth revolves, and, by extension, 
the four cardinal points, (See CARDINAL a. 4.) 

@1300 Cursor M, 22754 He to brin sal se. bath land and 
see and all thinges, bat ani werlds hald wit hinges. c 1586 
C’TEss PEMBROKE Ps. LXxxix. iv, The heav’n, the earth .. 
The unseene hinge of North and South sustaineth. 1603 
B, Jonson Seyanus v. vi, Shake off the loosned Glob from 
her long Hing. 1629 Mitton Nativity 122 The Creator..the 
well-balanced World on hinges hung. 1671 —P. R. 1Vv. 413 
The winds .. rushed abroad From the four hinges of the 
world. 1695 Woopwarp Wat. Hist. Earth. (1723) 57 The 
prime Hinge whereon the whole Frame of Nature moves. 
1697 Creecn Manilius u. xxxili. 80 Observe the four fixt 
Hinges of the Sky. 

4. fig. That on which something is conceived to 
hang or be supported and to turn; a pivot, prop. 
a. generally, 

1604 SHAks. O¢h, ut. iii, 365 That the probation beare no 
Hindge, nor Loope, To hange a doubt on. 1621 Burton 
Anat, Mel. 1. ii, ut. i. (1651) 92 Perturbations. .are..causes 
of Melancholy, turning it out of the hinges of his health, 
1726 Swirt Gulliver 1. vi, We usually call reward and pun- 
ishment the two hinges upon which all government turns, 
1781 Cowrer 7'7uth 207 Say, on what hinge does his obedi- 
ence move? 1884 GLADSTONE in Standard 29 Feb. 2/5 
Because the borough franchise as it exists in England. .is the 
hinge of the whole Bill. 
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b. The cardinal point of a discussion or con- 
troversy (cf. CARDINAL a. 1); the central principle 


of a thesis. 

1638 Cuituincw. Relig. Prot. 1. iv. § 53. 22t The hinge 
whereon your whole discourse turnes. 1687 R. L’EsrraNcE 
Answ. Diss. 8 The Roman-Catholique-infallibility, and the 
Dissenters liberty are the Two Hinges of the Controversie 
here in Debate. 1769 Yunius Lett. xvi. 71 This is not the 
hinge on which the debate turns. 1853 Marspen Zarly 
Purit, 224 The nature of the sacraments. .was the hinge of 
the whole controversy with Rome. aes 

e. A turmming-point, critical point, crisis, 

1727 in Wodrow Corr. (1843) ILI. 303 So it stands till to- 
morrow ; when, may the Lord direct! for this is the very 
hinge of the present cause. 1775 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 50 
The hinge between war and peace is, indeed, a dangerous 
juncture to ministers. 1886 SpurcEoNn 77eas. Dav. Ps. cxxix. 
4 Here is the hinge of the condition; this makes the turning 
point of Israel’s distress. 1887 Bowen Vi7g. 4neid 1. 672, 
I tremble when Juno welcomes the guest; Ne’er, at the 
hinge of an hour so great, will she slumber or rest. 

5. Phrase. Off the hinges, + out of (the) hinges: 
unhinged; out of order; in (or into) disorder, 
physical ormoral. Cf. out of harre, HARRE 3. 

1611 Cotcr., Hadllebyené, sad, crest-fallen, heauie-looking, 
drooping ; off the hindges, cleane out of heart. 1630 LEn- 
NARD tr. Charron’s Wisd. 1. xiv. § 15 (1670) 58 The wildest 
and best Poets do love sometimes to play the fool, and to 
leap out of the hinges. c1645 Howett Lef#¢, (1650) 11. 86 
All businesses here are off the hinges. 1708 Morrrux 
Rabelais 1. xix. (1737) 80 We are..out of Tune, and off the 
Hinges. 1828 Craven Dial., Hinges, ‘Yo be off t’ hinges.’ 
To be out of health. 

TI. 6. dial. The ‘pluck’ (heart, liver, and 


lungs) of a beast. Also HENGE, hange. 

1469 [see HENGE]. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Hinge, the 
liver and pluck of a sheep for dog’s meat, West. 1825 BritToN 
Beauties Wiltsh, 111. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Hinge, the heart, liver, 
and lungs ofa sheep or pig. 1890 Gloucestersh. Gloss., Hinge, 
or Junge, 1893 Wiltsh. Gloss., Hinge, Henge. 

IIL. 7. attrzb.and Comd.,as hinge-band,-maker, 
-question ; hinge-like adj.; hinge-waysady.; hinge- 
area (Conch.): see quot. 1872; hinge-bound a., 
having the movement of the hinge obstructed; hinge- 
joint (Azat.), a joint whose movement can only 
be in one plane (e.g. that of the elbow or knee) ; 
a GINGLYMUS ; doudle hinge-joint (see quot. 1886) ; 
hinge-knife, a clasp knife, opening and shutting 
with a hinge or joint; hinge-line (Conch.): see 
quot. 1888; hinge-pin, a pin or pintle which 
fastens together the parts of a hinge; hinge-tooth 
(Conch.), one of the teeth or projections on one 
valve of a bivalve mollusc which fit into corre- 


sponding indentations in the other valve. 

1872 Nicuotson Palvont. 200 The beaks of the dorsal and 
ventral valves are separated from one another by a narrower 
or wider space, which is termed the ‘*hinge-area’, 1x 
Mech, Mag. XXXVI. 303 They [sluice doors] were fre- 
quently *hinge-bound and clogged up, 1802 Parey (Vat. 
Theol. viii. (1830) 64 The head rests immediately upon the 
uppermost part of the vertebre, and is united to it bya*hinge- 
joint; upon which joint the head plays freely forward and 
backward. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hinge-joint, double, one in 
which the articulating surfaces of each bone are concave in 
one direction and convex in the direction at right angles, as 
in the carpo-metacarpal joint of the thumb. 1897 Mary 
Kincstry W. Africa 330 *Hinge-knives are apt to close 
on your own fingers, @1832 BenrHam Deontology (1834) 
I, 141 But do they turn on these four *hinge-like virtues? 1849 
Murcuison Siluria ix. 192 The species have generally a 
roundish outline, with one valve convex..and the *hinge- 
line straight. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 124 
Each valve [of the shell] presents a short straight margin, 
the hinge-line, along which it is united to its fellow. 1725 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6388/7 Oliver Wolfe, .. *Hinge-maker. 1881 
GREENER Gust 215 The distance from the face of the breach- 
action to the *hinge-pin has been considerably shortened. 
1858 Princeton Kev. Jan. 139 These are *hinge-questions upon 
which Mr. Brownson observes a prudent retinency. 1851-6 
Woopwarb Mollusca 57 The genera of bivalves have been 
characterised by the number and position of their *hinge-teeth. 

Hinge, v. [f. Hiner sé.] 

lL. ¢rans, To bend (anything) as a hinge. 

1607 SHAKS. 77Zi0n IV. lii. 211 Be thou a Flatterer now.. 
hindge thy knee, 1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 23 Nov., The 
wealthiest..city in America bows the neck, and hinges the 
knee, and crooks to the control of this man. 

2. To attach or hang with or as with a hinge. 

1758-65 Gotpsm. Zss,, Eng. Clergy Wks. (Globe) 293/2 
The vulgar .. whose behaviour ..is totally hinged upon 
their hopes and fears. 1804 W. Taytor in Anu. Rev. II. 
365 The laws, which hinge gaming transactions on a mere 
principle of honor. 1879 M. Parrison AZ7¢ton vi. 70 Hooker’s 
elaborate sentence. .is composed of parts so hinged. 

3. zztr. To hang and turn 07, as a door on its post. 

1719 Spotswoop in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 
I. 206 The law you hinge on. 1795 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 
317 Their adversaries endeavoured to give this colour to the 
contest, and to make it hinge on this principle, 1835 THirL- 
WALL Greece I. iii. 75 The point on which the decision must 
finally hinge. 1886 Booksed/er Jan. 4/1 The destinies of the 
Empire are found to hinge on some Asiatic question, 

Hence Hinging v@/. sd. (also attrzb.). 

1825 J. Nicnorson Oferat. Mechanic 591 Some informa- 
tion on the subject of hinging in general, 1846 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint, 1.1. 1. vii. § 27 Peculiar and hinging points on which 
the rest are based. 

Hinged (hindgd), a. [f. Hinan sd. + -rp2.] 
Having a hinge or hinges; turning on hinges. 

@ 1672 FLatMAN Poems, ‘To Orinda (1674) 2 Distinguish ’t 
only from the common Croud, By an hing’d Coffin or a 
Holland Shroud. 1888 RoLLeston & Jackson Anim. Life 


HINNY. 


159 mote, In certain species of Micropteryx .. there is a 
hinged and toothed mandible. 

Hingeless (hindzlés), a. [f Hien 5d. + 
-LESS.| Without a hinge or hinges. ’ 

1614 SytvesTER Litt, Bartas 264’Vis a wondrous thing 
to see that mighty Mound, Hingeless and Axless, turn so 
swiftly round. 1854 Woopwarp A/ollusca un. 235 Craniade : 
shell orbicular, calcareous, hingeless. 1882 Century Mag. 
Apr. 912/2 Hingeless doors and shutters. 

Hinger, -ing, obs. Sc. ff. of HANGER, -ING. 


Hingle (hiyg’l), hengle (he'ng’l). Ods. exc. 
dial. Forms: 4 heengle, 4-6 hengle, 5 hengel, 
-yl(1, -ylle, 6 hengil, hingil, hyngel, -yll, 6-7 
(9 dia/.) hingel, 7 -ell, 9 dal. hingle; also B. 6 
hanggell. [ME. henzgle :—OE. type*hegngel, corresp. 
to MDu., MLG., MHG. hengel, Ger. hangel :— 
*hangilo-, agent-n. f. stem of Hang. : cf. HINGE.] 

A hinge: esp. that part of the hinge which is 
attached to the gate or door, and turns upon 
the crook or pintle fixed on the post. 

Also dad. that part by which anything is hung. 

c1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw.in Wright Voc, 170 Verteveles, 
hengles. 1382 Wycuir Wed. iii.13 Thei..setten his 3ate 
leuis, and lokis, and henglis.s — Zsa. vi. 4 To-moued 
ben the thresholdes of the heenglis fro the vois of the 
criende. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 211 A peyer 
of hokys, and the hengelis fora dore. 1487 Churchw. Acc. 
Wigtoft (Nichols 1797), Paid for hokes and hengles unto 
the skolehouse dore. 1553 Brecon Religues of Rome (1563) 
258 The Apostolike See.. is the heade and the hanggell 
(Cardo) of all other sees. For as the doore is gouerned by 
the hanggell: so are all churches gouerned and ruled by the 
authoritye of that see. 1594 BLunpEvit Zverc. vit. (ed. 7) 
749 Upon which two Poles, otherwise called the hookes or 
hengils of the World, the heavens doe turne round about the 
earth. 1639 7S. Acc. Stockton, Norfolk (N.), Item, for the 
hingels ofthosedoores. a 1825 Forsy Voc. L. Anglia, Hingle 
(1)asmallhinge, (2) asnare of wire ; moving easily, and closing 
like a hinge, [1886 S. W. Linc. Gloss., Hingle, the handle 
of a pot or bucket, by which it hangs.] 

Hingle, dial. form of InauE. 


+ Hink, sd.1 Sc. Obs. [prob. from HInK 2. 

Some would identify it with OE. izca doubt, question, 
scruple. But the prefixing of a non-etymological / is against 
Scottish practice.) ; ’ 

Faltering, hesitation, misgiving. 

c 1614 J. MELviLL A utobiog.(1842) 423 But the doing of it.. 
was a grait hink in my hart, and wrought sear remorse, 1 
M. Bruce Serm. in Kirkton’s Hist. Ch. Scot. vii. (1817) 273, 
I have ay a hink in my heart about the Covenant. 1678 
Hist. Indulgence Ep. in G. Hickes Spirit of Be (1680) 
74 They can..hold up their face, and affirm, without hinck 
or hesitation, that [etc.]. 1709 M. Bruce Soud-Conjirm. 
8 (Jam.) He comes to..a full assurance that he cansay, We 
are sure we have not a hink in our hearts about it. 


+ Hink, sb.2 Obs. local. See quots. 

1744-50 W. Extis Mod. Husbandm, IV. m. 42 Here 
{Sandwich, Kent] they cut their drilled field-pease with 
what they call Hooks and Hincks. 1887 Kent Gloss.,- 
Hink, a hook at the end of a stick, used for drawing and 
lifting back the peas, whilst they were being cut with the 
pea-hook. The pea-hook and hink always went together. 

+ Hink, v. Sc. Obs. [perh. a. ONorse hénka to 
limp, hobble: cf. MHG., MLG., MDu. Aznhken to 
limp, halt.] zur. ? To halt; to falter. 

¢1450 Henryson in Bannatyne MS. 133 Jam.) Thy helth 
sall hynk, and tak a hurt but hone. 1697 CLELAND Poems 
105 (Jam.) Any that saw his strange deport, Perceiv'd his 
maw to hink and jarr. 

inkling, obs. var. of INKLING. ; 

Hinmaist, -mest, dial. ff, H1npMost. Hin- 
na(h, var. Henna. Hinne, var. HEN adv. Obs. 

+ Himniate, v. Obs. rare—° [irreg. f. L. 
hinni-re + -ATE.] ‘To neigh’ (Cockeram 1623). 

Hinnible (hinib’l), a. [f. late L. Ainnidilis, 
f, hinnire to neigh.] Able to neigh or whinny. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hinnible, that can neigh as a 
horse, apt to neigh. 1719 D’Urrey P2é/s (1872) III. 316 
Achilles .. Was taught by the Centaur’s rational parts the 
Hinnible to bestride. 1860 MansEt Proleg. Log. vi. 204 
If he [the logician] is bound to know, as a matter of fact, 
that men are rational and horses hinnible. 

Hinny (hini), sd. [f. L. Acnnus (in same 
sense): CfeGr. ivvos, yivvos.] The offspring of a 
she-ass by a stallion. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 155/2 An Hinnus is less than 
a Mule .. called also an Hinnulus or little Hinne. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Sfec. ix. (1873) 261 Both the mule and the 
hinny resemble more closely the ass than the horse. 1862 
Huxtey Lect. Wrkg. Men gx It is a very rare thing to see 
a Hinny in this Country. 1890 O. Crawrurp Round 
Calendar Portugal 308 He loads a little swift-pacing ass 
or hinny mule with his wares. 


Hinny (hini), v. Also 5 henny, hyney, 6 
hynny. [In 15th c. henny, ad. F. hennir to 
neigh; in current form conformed to L. hzmnire.] 
intr. To neigh as a horse, to whinny. Hence 


Hinnying vé/. sb. and ffi. a. 

c1goo tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. 8.) 89 
Alle be hors of pyn ost shal noght cesse to henny to pou 
doo awey be stoon. /ézd. 97 Hyneyinge of hors, chaterynge 
of bryddes. 1530 Patscr. 585/1 Me thynketh this horse 
hynnyeth for yonder mare. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 
xvi. 577 The Child loved a Foal .. the hinnying whereof 
when he heard [etc.]. 1880 Macm. Mag. Jan, 217/2 The 
sturdy colt that hinnied and snickered round its mother. 
(if 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair v. iii, Take no part with 
the wicked, young gallant; he neigheth and hinnieth; all 
is but hinnying sophistry. 


HINT. 


Hinny, hinnie, Sc. and north. form of Honzy. 

Hint (hint), sd. Also 7 hent. [app. a deriv. 
of Hent v. to lay hold of, seize, grasp; cf. HENT 
sb. The general notion appears to be something 
that is or may be seized or taken advantage of.] 

+1. An occasion; an opportunity. (In quot. 

1621, ?something to lay hold of,a ‘handle’.) Ods. 

1604 Suaks, O¢h. 1. iii. 142 Wherein of Antars vast, and 
Desarts idle..It was my hint to speake. 1610 — Temp. 
m1, i. 3 Our hint of woe Is common, 161rx — Cymb. v. v. 172 
Hearing vs praise our Loues of Italy .. This Posthumus .. 
tooke his hint, And .. he began His Mistris picture. 1621 
W. ScratEr 7ythes 199 Gaue euer man hent to his Argu- 
ment from the matter of Abrahams Tithing? 1750 JoHNSON 
Rambler No. 14 ® 15 To watch the hints which conversa- 
tion offers for the display of their particular attainments. 
1768 Ross Helenore 102 (Jam.) For fear I lost the hint. 
1818 Scorr Hrt, Mid. xviii, It is my hint to speak. 

+b. Time, occasion (of action); moment (.S¢.). 

@1670 Hackxet Ad, Williams u. (1692) 57 What colour 
and tincture you give them in that hint, you shall know 
them by it for many years after. 1768 Ross Helenore 98 
(Jam.) And in a hint he claspt her hard and fast, 

2. A slight indication intended to be caught by 
the intelligent; a suggestion or implication con- 
veyed in an indirect or covert manner. 

1604 SuHaks. O¢h, 1. iii. 166 Vpon this hint I spake. 1609 
B. Jonson Sz7. Wom. wv. i, The least hint given him of his 
wife now will make him raile desperatly. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 82, I will give you some little hints of her 
shape and manner of growth. 1699 Burnet 39 A7¢#, xxxi. 
(1700) 352 Here are not general Words, ambiguous Expres- 
sions, or remote Hints, but a Thread of a full and clear 
Discourse. 171 Appison Sect. No. 31.P 1 He had taken 
the Hint of it from several Performances which he had seen 
upon our Stage. 1759 Jonnson /dler No. 46 P 4 She loves 
a sharp girl that can take a hint. 1849 Macauray Hist, 
Eng. vi. U1. 150 The king eagerly caught at the hint. 1850 
Tennyson 7x Mem. xiv, And I perceived no touch of 
change, No hint of death in all his frame. 

3. Comb. (nonce-wis.) 

1671 GLanviLt Disc, M. Stubbe 34 Put these Passages into 
your Hint-box, or into your Snuff-box, if you think fit. 
a1680 Butter Rem. (1759) II. 294 The Hint-Keeper of 
Gresham College is the only competent Judge to decide the 
Controversy, 

Hint (hint), v, [f. Huvr sd., sense 2.] 

1. trans. To give a hint of; to suggest or indi- 
cate slightly, so that one’s meaning may be caught 
by the intelligent. a. with simple obj. 

1648 Hunting of Fox 13 It will not be amisse to hint both 
unto you. 1655 J. JANE in Nicholas Papers (Camden) III. 
228 The reason I formerly hinted to you. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 209 Which.. may hint us the reason of that so 
much admired appearance..in mother of Pearl-shells, 1725 
De For Voy, round World (1840) 241 The Doctor hinted 
it to me. 7790 Parry Hore Paul. Rom. i. 1o Nothing is 
yet said or hinted concerning the place. 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 387 Oates .. had hinted a suspicion that 
the Jesuits were at the bottom of the scheme. 

b. with obj. clause. 

1665 Hooxe Microgr.157 To hint that it is not safe to 
conclude any thing to be positively this or that. 1743 JoHN- 
son Let, to Cave Aug. in Boswell, As you hinted to me that 
you had many calls formoney. 1832 G. Downes Let?, Cont. 
Countries 1.174 It was hinted to the elderly Frenchman 
that their nocturnal departure boded no good. i . 

2. intr. Hint at: to make a slight, but intelli- 


gible suggestion of; =I a. 

1697 Appison Pref, Dryden's Georg. (1721) 204 Agriculture 
ought to be some way hinted at throughout the whole 
Poem. 1735 Lv. Harpwicke in W. Selwyn Law Nist Prius 
(1817) II. 986, I never heard such a justification in an action 
for a libeleven hinted at, 1885 HawrHorne /*”. & [t, rns. 
II. 218 The spectator’s imagination completes what the 
artist merely hints at. 

+e. To give a hint to (a person), Ods. rare. 

1658 Sir T, Browne Hydriot. Ep. Ded. A iij, We were 
hinted by the occasion, not catched the opportunity to 
write of old things, or intrude upon the Antiquary. 

3. quasi-tvans. (nonce-uses.) To send off, do away, 
by a hint. 

1829 Marryat F, Mildmay ii, I was therefore ‘hinted 
off’. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 11. 182 He hints away every 
merit poor old Sherry could claim. 

Hence Hinted /#/. a. (whence Hintedly adv.) ; 
Hinting v//. sd, and ff/. a. (whence Hintinugly 
adv.). 

1820 L, Hunt Indicator No. 15 (1822) I. 115 The more 
obscure and awful hintings of the world unknown. a@ 1845 
Hoop Lamia i. 55 If my brows, Or any hinting feature, 
show dislike. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1. . u.v. § 10 She 
always tells a story, however hintedly and vaguely. 185r 
THackeray Eng. Hum. iv, (1858) 191 There is a peculiar, 
hinted, pathetic sweetness and melody. 1892 Cassed/’s Fam. 
Mag. Aug. 536/1 ‘{It] might as well stand in my bedroom’, 
Aston hintingly said. 

Hint: see Hent z. and sd., HIND a, 

Hinter (hinte:). [f. Hm v. + -rr1,] One 
who or that which hints or gives a hint. 

1659 CLEVELAND Lond, Lady 19 The hinter at each turn 
of Covent Garden..the robust Church warden Of Lincoln’s 
Inn back-corner. 1765 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 145/1 ‘The 
hinter of it intitled to parliamentary reward. 1838 SourHEY 
Lett. (1856) 1V. 544 Three poems, all designed as hinters .. 
Requiring them to mend their speed. 


|| Hinterland (hintoilénd). [a. Ger. hzter- 
land, f. hinter- behind + /and land.] The district 
behind that lying along the coast (or along the 
shore of a river); the ‘back country’. 
_ 1890. Spectator 19 July, The delimitation of the Hinterland 
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behind Tunis and Algiers, x89r Daily News 12 June §/2 
Lord Salisbury even recognises .. the very modern doctrine 
of the Hinterland, which he expounds as meaning that 
“those who possess the coast also possess the plain which 
is watered by the rivers that run to the coast’. 1897 
Mary Kincstey W. Africa 408 The inhabitants of the 
shores and hinterland of Corisco Bay are. .savages. 

Hip (hip), 5.1 Forms: 1 hype, 3 heppe, 3-4 
hupe, 4-5 hepe, 4-7 hippe, 5 hype, 5-6 hyppe, 
6-7 hyp, 4-hip. [OE. hyfe masc.=OLG. *hupi 
(MDu. Aoge, hope, hépe, huepe, Du. hep fem.), 
OHG. huf, pl. hufi (MHG. huf, pl. Aziffe, Ger. 
hiifte fem.), Goth. Aups, pl. Aupezs:—OTeut. 
*hupi-z, pre-Teut. *kudzs.] 

1. The projecting part of the body on each side 
formed by the lateral expansions of the pelvis and 
upper part of the thigh-bone, in men and quadru- 
peds; the haunch. Also used for the hip-joint. 

971 Blick?. Hom. 11 Anra zehwylc hzfde sweord ofer his 
hype. ¢ 1000 Aitrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 159/43 Clunes, 
hypas. @x1225 Ancr. R. 280 He iseih hu ueole be grimme 
wrastlare of helle breid up on his hupe, ¢ 1325 Poem Times 
Ldw, IT, 134 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 329 A litel lettre Ina 
box upon his hepe. 1382 Wyciir Gez. xxiv. 3 Put thin 
hoond vndir myn hip [Vulg. femur]. ¢1386 CHAucER Pol, 
472 A foot mantel aboute hir hipes [v.77. hypes, hepis, 
hippes, hupes] large. c1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
750/8 Hic lumbus,ahepe. c1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymion 
x. 267 Wounded hym sore vpon his hippe. 158x MuLcasTER 
Positions vi. (1887) 48 Daunsing .. strengtheneth weake 
hippes, fainting legges. 1650 BULWER Axthropomneet, xxi. 233 
They were lame, and their Hyps contracted and crampt. 
1753 Hocartu Anal, Beauty x. 60 To be held fast to the 
out-side of the hip. 1882 Ourpa Maremma I. 110 Her hands 
lightly resting on her hips. 

Jig. 1879 J. Burroucus Locusts § W. Honey 127 A little 
trout-lake which the mountain carried high on his hip. 

+b. A projecting part of female dress, covering 
the hip. Oés. 

1710 STEELE Tatler No, 245 P2 [She] carried off the 
following Goods..Two Pair of Hips of the newest Fashion. 

e. Zool. The first joint of the leg in the Arthro- 
poda:; =CoxXA 2. 

1834 [see Coxa 2]. 1834 McMortrie Cuvier’s Anim, 
Kingd, 307 Their legs .. are composed of seven joints, of 
which the two first form the hip, the third the thigh, the 
fourth and fifth the tibia, and the two others the tarsus, 

2. Phrases. a. Down in the hip(s: said of a 
horse when the haunch-bone is injured ; hence fig., 
out of sorts, out of spirits. (Cf. also Hip sé.3) 

1729 Swirt Grand Question Debated 178 The Doctor was 
plaguily down in the hips. 1865 Youatr Horse xvii. (1872) 
382 The horse is then said to be down in the hip. 

b. On or upon the hip (usually, to take, vet, have 
one on the hip, phrases taken from wrestling): at 
a disadvantage; in a position in which one is likely 
to be overthrown or overcome. 

c1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 90, I shrew you so smart, 
And me on my hyppys, bot if Igart Abate. 1587 GoLpING 
De Mornay i. 9 lf these..be but taken on the hip, they fall 
to quaking, they crie out vnto heauen. 159x HarincTon 
Ori. Fur. Xtvi. cxvii. 4 To get the Pagan on the hippe: 
And hauing caught him right, he doth him lift, By nimble 
sleight. 1596 SHaxs. Merch. V. 1v. i. 334 Now infidell 
I haue thee on the hip. 1602 Warner A/d, Eng, x. lix. 
(1612) 260 When Dauid seem’d, in common sence, alreadie 
onthe hip. 1655 GurNnaLt Chr. in Arm. i. § 4 (1669) 63/2 
Sometimes the Christian hath his Enemy on he hip, yea, 
onthe ground, a1700 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, s.v., Upon the 
Hi~, at an Advantage, in Wrestling or Business. 1865 
Trottore Belton Est, xvii. 199 Feeling that she had the 
culprit on the hip. 

+e. Zo fetch over the hips: see quots. Obs. 

1586 Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 11. 89/1 The lord 
Thomas being iustice or vicedeputie. .fetcht both the Alens 
so roundlie ouer the hips .. as they were the more egerlie 
spurd to compasse his confusion. 1624 SANDERSON 12 Sermz. 
(1637) 184 Could any of you take it well at your neighbours 
hand, should hee .. fetch you over the hippe upon a branch 
of some blinde, uncouth, and pretermitted Statute? 

d. Hip and thigh: with overwhelming blows 
or slaughter; unsparingly. Usually with swzzfe or 
the like. (Of Biblical origin.) 

1560 Biste (Genev.) Fudge. xv. 8 He smote them hippe and 
thigh with a mighty plague. a 1641 Br. Mounracu Acts 
§ Mon. (1642) 115 Destroy all opposition whatsoever, Hip 
and Thigh..Root and Branch. 1832 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Wom, 238 Moreover it is written that my race Hew'd 
Ammon, hip and thigh, from Aroer On Arnon unto Minneth, 
1863 Wuyte Me vitte Gladiators 1. 255 To smite the 
heathen hip-and-thigh with the edge of the sword. 

attrib, 1832 Soutuey in Q. Rev. XLVII. 502 A hip-and- 
thigh reformer .. has replied to Lord Nugent. 

3. Arch. a. A projecting inclined edge on a roof, 
extending from the ridge or apex to the eaves, and 
having a slope on each side; the rafter at this edge, 
the hip-rafter: see also attrib. uses in 4c. 

1690 Lreysourn Cuys. Math. gor The Bricklayer some- 
times will require to have running measure for s and 
Valleys. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 240 Here at London, 
the Vallies are commonly tiled with Plain Tiles, and the 
Hips with Ridge..Tiles. 1828 Hutron Course Math, II. 
87 When the angle bends inwards, it is called a valley ; but 
when outwards, it is called a hip. 1887 Homeop. World 
x Nov. 511 The ridges, hips, and finials are of terra cotta, 

b. A spandrel: see quot. 

1726 Leoni Adberti’s Archit. 1. 55/2 The vacuities .. left 
between the back..of the Arch, and the upright of the Wall 
it is turn’d from, call’d by Workmen, the Hips of the Arch. 

4. attrib. and Comb, a. attrib. Reaching up to 


the hips. (See also Aif-dath in b.) 


HIE. 


1883 Pal? Mall G. 6 Apr. 7/1 Two indiarubber hip fishing 
stockings. : 

b. Comb, in sense 1, as Aizp-ache; hip-deep adj. ; 
hip-bath, a bath in which a person can sit immersed 
up to the hips; hip-belt, antiquary’s name for a 
belt worn diagonally about the left hip and the 
right side of the waist, a part of medizeval armour; 
hip-disease, a disease of the hip-joint, character- 
ized by inflammation, fungous growth, and caries 
of the bones; +hip-evil = /zf-disease; + hip- 
halt @., lame in the hip, limping; + hip-hap, a 
covering for the hips; hip-lock, in Wrestling, 
a close grip in which one contestant places a hip 
or leg in front of the other, and attempts to swing 
him over this to the ground; hip-pain, pain in 
the hip-joint, H1p-cour ; hip-pocket, a pocket in 
a pair of trousers, just behind the hip; hip- 
revolver, one carried in the hip-pocket; hip- 
strap, a strap lying on the horse’s hips, and 
supporting the breeching in a carriage-harness, 
Also Hip-Bong, etc. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 47 Even the *hip- 
bath, however, though it mitigates the pain, occasionally 
does nothing more. 1860 ///ustr. Lond. News 26 May 
503/t Hip baths and sponge baths, of the best designs. 1874 
BoutELt Avms §& Arm. x. 197 From the *hip-belt was 
suspended, on the left side, the long sword. Jdid. 203 
In some few instances, however, the hip-belt appears worn 
over the taces. 1897 Pa/Z Mall Mag. Dec. 507 My carriers 
-.were *hip-deep in the grass. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 
IX. 329 Her right lower limb was wasted and shortened 
from old *hip-disease. 1782 W. HeBerDEN Commt. xxi. 
(1806) 107 The *hip-evil evidently belongs to the scrofula. 
1390 GowER Conf. II. 159 Therto he was *hippe-halt, a1600 
Turn. Tottenham 218 Some come hyp halt, and some 
trippand. @1625 Fretcuer Love's Cure u. ii, A pox o’ this 
filthy fardingale, this *hip-hape! 1888 Century Mag. 
July 373/2 The Tartar..caught him around the body, 
and, with a *hip-lock and a tremendous heave, threw him 
over his head. 1727 Brapitey Fam. Dict. s.v. El, An 
admirable Remedy for the Sciatica, or *Hip-pain. 1887 
Pall Mail G. 16 July 7/1 Drawing his own six-shooter from 
his *hip-pocket. 1898 DoyLte 7vag. Korosko iv. 109 I’ve 
got a little *hip revolver which they have not discovered. 
1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) II. Gloss., *Hip Straps, 
a part of the harness, which lies on the hips of the horse, an: 
buckles to the breeching tugs, which it supports, 

ce. Comb. in sense 3, as hip-knob, a knob or 
ornament surmounting the hip of a roof; hip- 
mould, -moulding, (a) the mould or templet by 
which the hip of a roof is set out; (4) the ‘back’ 
or outer angle of the hip (Chambers Cyc/, 1727- 
41); hip-pole, a pole supporting the hip-rafter ; 
hip-rafter, the rafter extending along the hip of 
a roof; hip-tile, a tile of special shape used at 
the hip of a roof; hip-truss, a combination of 
timbers supporting the hip-rafter. Also Hrp-Roor. 

1849 Ecclesiologist 1X. 71 A barge-board, having a cross, 
with sunken trefoiled panels for a *hip-knob. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc.156 Back or * Hip-molding, the backward Hips 
or Valley-Rafters in the way of an Angle for the back part 
ofa Building. 1782 Phil. Trans. LX XII. 367 This *hip- 
pole was supported, at its proper distance from the *hip- 
rafter, by an iron-strap, or holdfast. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 240*Hip Tiles, which are used sometimes for.. Hips 
of Rooffs. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. § 1836 Ridge roof and 
hip tiles are formed cylindrically, to cover the ridges of 
houses. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 284/2 The true 
shape of the *hip-truss. 

Hip (hip), hep (hep), sd.2 Forms: a, 1 héope, 
hiope, 4-5 hepe, 4-6 heppe, 5 heepe, 7 hepp, 
6-hep. £8. 5 hipe,6hipp,6—-hip. [OE. héofe. 
hiope wk. fem., from same root as OS. Azofo, OHG. 
hiufo, hiafo, MHG. hiefe wk. masc., thorn-bush, 
bramble :—OTeut. types *eupdn-, *heupon-. The 
regular mod. repr. of OE, Aéope, ME, héfe, would 
be hepe or heep; hep and hzp appear to be due re- 
spectively to ME. and mod.Eng. shortening of 2.] 

The fruit of the wild rose, or of roses in general. 

a, ¢725 Corpus Gloss. 1858 Sicomoros, heopan. ¢ 1000 
Sax. Leechd. 11. 96 Genim brer pe hiopan on weaxap. 
¢1000 /ELFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 133/36 Butunus, 
heope. 13.. A. Adis. 4983 Hawen, hepen, slon, and rabben. 
c1350 Will. Palerne 1811 Hawes, hepus, & hakernes & be 
hasel-notes. c1386 Cuaucer Sir Thopfas 36 Sweete as is 
the Brembul flour That bereth the rede hepe [v. 77. heepe, 
heppe, hipe]. 1483 Cath. Angl. 183/2 An Heppe, cornum. 
1486 Bk, St. Albans Eva, Hawys and heeppes and other 
thyngs ynow. 1562 Turner Heréal 1. 119 Let them..take 
hede that make tartes of Heppes. 1565 GotpinGc Ovtd's 
Met. 1. (1593) 4 Men themselves .. Did live by respis, heps 
and haws, 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 633 It may bee Heps and 
Brier-Berries would doe the like. 1648 SANDERSON Serv. 
II. 247 Hepps and haws grow in every hedge. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. v.52 The hep which is the fruit 
of it [rose]. 186x S, THomson W7/d FZ, m1. (ed. 4) 265 Let 
us take the rose hep. 1883 Century Mag. X XVI. 354 Con- 
tent to gather the hepsand sow the seed. ‘ 

B. 14.. [see a quot. c1386]. 1581 RicnE Farew. Mil. 
Prof, Diij, Hippes, Hawes, and Slowes. 159 SPENSER 
M. Hubberd 948 Eating hipps, and drinking watry fome. 
r60x Hottann Péiny I. 361 A red berry like to the hips of 
an Eglantine. x7xx Appison Sect. No. 69 P 5 That no 
Fruit grows Originally among us, besides Hips and Haws, 
Acorns and Pig-Nuts. “es Cowrer Jask 1. 120, I fed 
on scarlet hips and stony haws. 1840 Hoop Ailmansege, 
Courtship xix, Pretty Cis .. Who blushes as red as haws 
and hips. a186x Mrs. Browninc De Profundis ix, The 
little red hip on the tree, 


Ir. 


b. Comd., as hep- or hip-berry, -bramble, -briar, 

-rose, -stone, -thorn, -tree. 

crooo Sax. Leechd. 11. 266 Heopbremles leaf, a 1387 
Sinon. Barth. 36 Rosacanina,,heppe-brer. c 1450 Alphita 
157 s.v. Rudus, hepebrembel. 1483 Cath. Angi. 183/2 An 
Heppe tre (A. Hepe tre), corxnus. 1513 DoucLas nets 
ut. i, 46 Quhar hepthorne buskis on the top grew hie. 1770 
Warine in Phil. Trans. LXI. 379 Almost as frequent as 
the common hep-tree. 1797 W. JoHNsToN tr, Beckmann’s 
Invent. 1. 215 The wax almost resembles the hip-stone, 1829 
Grover /ist. Derby I, 116 Red dog rose or hep tree. 

Hip (hip), 5.8 Also /. hipps. [A variant of 
Hyp, abbreviation of hypochondria. The spelling 
with y is more usual in the sb.; but Z prevails in 
the vb, and derivatives.] Morbid depression of 
spirits ; the ‘ blues’. Y 

1710 Tatler No. 230 P 5 Will Hazzard has got the Hipps, 
having lost to the Tune of Five Hundr’d Pound. 1725 Battery 
Erasm. Colloq. (1877) 130(D.) When he is neither in a passion, 
nor in the hipps [so/dicz#us], nor in liquor. 1762 C, JOHNSTON 
Reverie (1763) I. 229 That..sentimental strain gives me the 
hip. ¢x1800 R. CumBertanp Yoku de Lancaster (1809) 1, 256 
You have caught the hip of your hypochondriac wife. 

+ Hip, v.1 Obs. or dial, Forms: 3-4 huppe, 
4 hupe, (fa. 7. 3 hupte, 4 hipte), 4-5 hyppe, 
hippe, 7- hip. [ME. Aiippe, hyppe:—OE. type 
*hyppan =OHG. *hupfen, MHG. and Ger. hiipfen, 
Goth. type *Aappjan. This word is not found in 
the early stage of any of the langs.: cf. OE. hopfpzan, 


ON. hoppa to Hor.] 

1. intr. To hop; now xorth. to hop on one foot. 

A birdis said to ‘hop’ on two feet, a man to ‘hip’ on one. 

a 1250 Owl § Night. 1636 Pe nihtegale .. hupte uppon on 
blowe ris. ¢1300 St. Brandan 500 He hipte him amidde 
the see out of the schip biside. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 
1539 Some gas hypand alsaka. 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Knt.1459 
Pe hede hypped a3ayn, were-so-euer hit hitte. 1377 LANcL. 
P. Pl. B. xv. 557 Pat hippe[v.~. huppe] aboute in Engelonde 
to halwe mennes auteres. c1400 Harl. MS. 4196 If. 93 
(Gloss. Hampole's Pr. Consc. 301), It [pe foule] hipped bifore 
him in be gate. 1825 Brockett, //7f, to hitch or hop on one 
foot. Hip-step-and-jump, a youthful gambol. : 

Jig. ¢1570 Schort Somme 1st Bk, Discipl. 75 Reideris sal 
..not hip from place to place. 

+2. To walk lame, limp, hobble. Ods. 

c1430 Piler, Lyf Manhode ut, xxx. (1869) 152 Boistows 
jam, and haltinge, and wronge. To the birly j go hippinge. 
1440 Bone Flor. 1993 He came thedur wyth an evyll, 
Hyppyng on two stavys. cx1440 Promp. Parv. 241/t 
Hyppynge, or haltynge, claudicacto. 

3. To pass over, miss, ‘skip’; =OVERHIP. dal. 

1804 Tarras Poenzs 28 (Jam.) Rather let's ilk daintie sip ; 
An’ ev'ry adverse bliffert hip, 1828 Craven Dial., Hip, to 
pass by, to skip over. 

Hip, v7.2 [f. Hi sb.1] 

1. trans. To dislocate or injure the hip of; to 


lame in the hip. See Hreren a.! 3, 

1610 MarkuHam Masterf. 1. xii. 33 If a horse go stiffe, it is 
a signe either of wrinching, hipping, stifling or foundring 
either in body or legs. 

2. To give a cross-buttock in wrestling; to throw 
one’s adversary over the hip. Cf, Hr1px. 

1675 Corton Scoffer Scoft 7o And a prime Wrestler as e’re 
tript, Ere gave the Cornish Hug, or Hipt. 

3. To form with a hip or sloping edge, as a roof, 


(See also Hippep a,! 2.) 

1669 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 557 The roofe 
..to be made after the best manner hipt of. 1776 G. SEMPLE 
Building in Water 13 The front of each Pier is hip’d of. 
1851 Turner Dom, Archit. I. vii. 346 A very steep tiled 
roof, hipped all ways. 

Hip, v.8 collog. [f. Hip sd.3: perh. back-forma- 
tion from HrppepD a.2]_ ¢rans. To affect with 
hypochondria; to render low-spirited. 

1842 Mrs. Browninc Grk. Chr. Poets etc. 94 Take courage! 
I rather would hearten than hip thee! 1843 Lerevre Life 
Trav, Phys. 1. 1. iii. 62 That my constant attendance upon 
my patient had hipped me. 1886 F. W. Rosinson Fair 
Maid ULI. 11. iii. 27 The place hips me to death, 

Hip, zz. (sb.4) Also hep. 

1. “An exclamation or calling to one; the same 
as the Latin eho, heus !” (J.). 

1752 AinswortH Lat, Dict. 1768-74 Tucker Z?. Nat. 
(1852) 1.34 Perhaps Dr. Hartley..may give mea hip, and call 
out, ‘ Prithee, friend, do not think to slip so easily by me’. 

2. An exclamation used (usually repeated thrice) 
to introduce a united cheer; hence as sd. 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk. 12 To toss off the glass, and 
huzza after the ‘hip! hip! hip!’ of the toast giver. a1845 
Hoop Sxifing a Birthday xiv, No flummery then from 
flowery lips, No three times three and hip-hip-hips! 1849 
‘THACKERAY Pendennis xvi, ‘ Here's Mrs. Smirke’s good 
health : hip, hip, hurray !’ 

Hence Hip v.4 zxtr., to shout ‘hip’; trans., to 
greet with ‘hip’. Also hip-(hip-)hurrah vz, 

1818 Moore Mem. (1853) II. 157 They hipped and hurraed 
me. 1832 Hxantiner 609/2 One set of men ‘hip hurrah’ 
and rattle decanter stoppers. 1871 CARLYLE in Mrs, 
Carlyle's Lett. 1. 116 In the course of the installation dinner, 
at some high point of the hep-hep hurrahing, 

Hip-bone. [Hp sé.1] The bone of the hip; 
i.e. either the z/zum, or the zschzZum, or the os in- 
nominatum as a whole, or the upper part of the 
thigh-bone. ; 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 23 Pe schuldre boones 2 hipe 
boones [B. hepe bonys]. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 

750/10 Clunis, ahepebone. 1668 Cutrerrer & Cote Barthol. 

Anat, Man. 1v. xvi. 351 Os Ischion or the Hip-bone is the 

third part, 1684 Woop Life 24 Sept. (O. H. S.) III. 109 
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Bridge-bone .. that bone that holds the two hipp-bones 
together at the bottom of the belly. 1695 Br. Patrick 
Comm. Gen. 459 That Sinew (or Tendon) which fastens the 
Hip-bone in its socket. . : ; 

Hipe (hip), v. Wrestling. [perh. a deriv. of 
Hip 54.1: but the phonology is obscure.] To 
throw (an antagonist) in a particular manner: see 
quot. 1870. Hence Hipe s/., a throw of this kind. 

18.. Lirr Wrestliana in Blaine Excycl. Rur. Sports § 463 
Inside striking .,is quite a different mode from what we have 
termed hipeing. .To guard against an inside stroke, or hipe, 
the defendant should, if possible, keep himself on the 
ground, 1870 Biaine Excycl. Rur. Sports § 462 Throwing, 
by lifting from the ground, and rapidly placing one of the 
knees between the thighs of the antagonist, is provincially 
called hipeing. 1883 Standard 24 Mar. 3/7 Wannop took 
the first fall by the outside hipe., Jdzd., Lowden hiped 
J. Wannop. 

Hiper-, obs. var. of Hyprr-. 

+ Hip-frog. Ods. rare. [f. Htp v1] A frog 
that hops. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 357, I noted marveilous abundance 
of little hip-frogges. 

Hip-girdle. [Hr sé.1] dt 

1. Anat. The pelvic girdle or arch, consisting of 
the ilium, ischium, and pubis, 

2. =L7ip-belt: see HP sb.1 4b. 

Hip-gout. [f. Hip sd.1+Gour.] =Soratica, 

1598 SyLvesTeR Du Bartas u. i. 1. Furies 540 The Flix, 
the Hip-Gout, and the Watry-Tumour. 1657 W. CoLrs 
Adam in Eden xxxviii, The same easeth the pains of the 
Sciatica or Hipgout. 1891 A. Ranken Hist, France I. 476 
A remedy for the sciatica, or hip gout. 

Hip-hop, adv. [f. Hie v.1 + Hop w.; or re- 
duplication of hop, with alternation of lighter and 
heavier vowel : cf. drip-drop, tip-top: see D1B v.2] 
With hopping movement; with successive hops. 

1672 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal mi. ii. (Arb.) 87 To 
go off hip hop, hip hop, upon this occasion, is a thousand 
times better than any conclusion in the world, I gad. a1729 
ConGreEvE (J.), Thus while he strives to please, he’s forc’d 
to do’t, Like Volscius hip-hop in a single boot, 1819 W. 
Tennant Papistry Storm’d (1827) 182 Loupin’ hip-hop frae 
spire to spire. : 

Hipil, obs. form of Hrprts, little heap. 

Hip-joint. [Hr 53.1] The joint of the hip, 
the articulation of the head of the thigh-bone with 
the ilium. 

1794 EK. Forp (¢z¢/e) Observations on the Disease of the 
Hip Joint. 1802 Parry Nat. Theol. xxvii. (1830) 372 The 
ligament within the socket of the hip joint. 1842 E. WiLson 
Anat. Vade M. 123 The movements of the hip-joint are very 
extensive. 1879 F. Pottox Sfort Brit. Burmah 1, 63 
A young bull. .got the shot..in the hip-joint, and fell. 

b. Hip-joint disease = h7zp-disease (Hip! 4b). 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hip-Foint Disease, common 
term for the disease Coxalgia, 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 
159 She was the subject of hip-joint disease. 

Hipless (hi:plés), a. rave. [f. Hip sb.1 +-Luss.] 
Destitute of hips. 

1870 Miss Broucuton Red as Rose I. vi. 122 Their little, 
bustless, waistless, hipless figures. 1897 West. Gaz. 25 June 
1o/r You won't get efficient motherhood from these hipless, 
rushing women. 

+ Hi-plings, adv. Ods. [f. Hip sb.1 + -tinas: 
cf. headlings.| _ With the hips foremost. 

@1649 WintHRop Mew Fug. (1825) I. 261 It was a woman 
child, stillborn. .it came hiplings till she turned it, 

Hipo-: obs. spelling of Hypo-. 

Hipocras, obs. form of Hrprooras. 


Hipparch (hi:pask). Gr. Antig. [ad. Gr. ir- 
napxos, f. immos horse + -apxos ruling, ruler.] Com- 
mander of the horse; the title of officers appointed 
to command the cavalry in ancient Greece. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Hipparch, the Master of the horses. 
1832 J. C. Hare in PAilol. Museum 1. 250 noFe, Callistratus, 
the son of Empedus, the hipparch. 1847 Grote Greece 11. 
xxxi. IV. 182 There were now created..two hipparchs, for 
the supreme command of the horsemen. 

So Hipparchy [ad. Gr. immapyia the office of a 
innapxos], the rule or control of horses. 

1631 Bratuwalt Whimzies, Ostler 70 He speakes in his 
ostrie (the chiefe seate of his hypparchie) like a frog in a well. 

|| Hipparion (hipérign). Palxont. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr, immdprov pony.] An extinct genus of quad- 
rupeds of small size, of Miocene and Pliocene age, 
regarded as ancestrally related to the horse. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Sfec. vii. (1878) 201 The differences 
between the extinct three-toed Hipparion and the horse. 
1877 Le Conte Elem. Geology mt. (1879) 509 The Proto- 
hippus of the United States and allied Hipparion of Europe, 
an animal still more horse like. .in structure and size. 

aaa hipt (hipt), a.! [f. Hip s5d.1 and v.2 
+-ED, 

1. Having hips: esp. in comb., as Jarge-hipped. 

1508 Dunsar /lyting. w. Kennedie 179 Hippit as ane 
harrow. 1897 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 50b/2 
To be hipped and legged, or have a payere of goode and 
stedfast stiltes vnder them. 1611 Cotcr., Hanchu, .. great 
hipt. 1854 H. H. Witson tr. Rig-veda II, 289 Wide-hipped 
Sinivali..grant us, goddess, progeny. 

2. Arch. Of aroof: Having hips (see Hip sd.1 3). 

1823 P. Nicnorson Pract. Build, 129 A hiped roof, over a 
rectangular plan, 1870 F. R. Witson Ch, Lindisf, 50 The 
tower is covered with a hipped, slated roof. 

_3. Having the hip injured or dislocated ; lamed 
in the hip; hip-shot. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Delumbata quadrupide, the 


HIPPO. 


beast being hipped. 3607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts (1658) 315 
The Horse is said to be hipt, when the hip-bone is removed 
out of his right place .. It cometh most commonly by some 
great stripe orstrain. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4601/4 All black, 
with his further Hip hipped. 1799 [see Hie-suor 1]. 

Hipped (hipt), a.2 collog. Also 8 hip’d, hipt. 
[Altered spelling of Hypr, hAypp’d, f. Hip sd.8, 
orig. Hyp.} Affected with hypochondria; mor- 
bidly depressed or low-spirited. 

ryro [see Hyrt]. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 284 P 4, I have 
been to the last Degree hipped since I saw you, 1833 
Loner. Outre-mer Prose Wks. 1886 I. 120 What with his 
bad habits and his domestic grievances, he became com- 
pletely hipped. 1887 Smites Lz/e & Labour 446 When he 
.. had nothing to do, he became hipped, then ill, and then 
was told that he was dying. 

Hippelaph (hip/lef). Zool. [ad. mod.L, 
hippelaphus, a. Gr. immédados (Aristotle), f. immos 
horse + éAapos deer.] A large kind of deer, the 
rusa deer of India (Cervus or Rusa hippelaphus). 

1828 Wesster, Hifpelaph, an animal of the deer kind. 

Hippen: see Hippine. 

Hipper, var. of HEPPER, a young salmon. 

Hippian, a. rare. [f. Gr. trmos horse + -TAN.] 
= HIPprie. 

1803 G. S. Faser Myst, Cabiri 11. 303 note, Winged horses 
are assigned to Jupiter, as being an arkite or hippian deity. 

Hippiatric (hipictrik), a. and sb. rare. [ad. 
Gr. inmarpixds, f. imméarpés veterinary surgeon, f. 
immos horse + iarpés healer, physician.]} ' 

A. adj. Relating to the treatment of diseases 
of horses. B. sd. a. One who treats diseases of 
horses. b. £/. The treatment of diseases of horses, 
farriery ; a treatise on this. : 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Hf. m1, ii. 108 Absyrtus a Greek 
Author .. who in his Hippiat[rJicks, obscurely assigneth the 
gall a place in the liver, 1674 JEaKE Arith. (1696) 63 The 
Weights among the Greeks are differently to be taken ; as 
they are Attick, Physical, Hippiatrick, Indigenital, or 
Exotick. Jd7d. 94 The Hippiatricks had a..Litra of 12 
[Ounces]. 1829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 154 This great 
master of hippiatrics .. gives the preference to horses that 
turn out their toes. : 4 

So Hippia‘trical a.= Hirrratric A.; Hippia‘- 
trist, one who practises, or writes on, hippiatry ; 
Hippia‘try (-d-tri) = Hipprarrics (see B. b above). 

1653 Urqunart Rabelais 1. xxxvi, (Which is a wonderful 
thing in Hippiatrie), the said horse was thoroughly cured 
of a ringbone which he had in that foot. 1674 JEAKE A7vith. 
(1696) 93 Graecian Hippiatrical Measures. 1895 19¢h Cent. 
Mar. 444 Greek and Roman hippiatrists are equally divided 
on this point. 

Hippic (hi-pik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. inmués, f. 
ow . . ae 
immos horse. Cf. F. heppzque.] Pertaining to horses, 
esp. to horse-racing. 

1846 H. Torrens Rem. Milit. Lit. §& Hist. 1. 101 note,. 
A curious instance of the enduring nature of the hippic 
principle among original nomads. 1871 Daly News 25 Aug., 
‘The hippic events of that cockney watering-place. 1885 
Soc. Lond. 119 The other great hippic festivals of the year 
at Doncaster, at Stockbridge, and at Chester. 

Hipping ! (hi:pin). 207th. dial, Also -in, -en. 
[f. Hie v.1+-mne 1] p/. Stepping-stones (by which 
one ‘ hips’ or Jeaps across a stream). 

1703 THorespy Let. to Ray Gloss, (E. D. S.), Hippins, 
steppings ; large stones set in a shallow water at a step’s dis- 
tance from each other, to pass over by, 1828 Craven Dial, 
Hippins, stepping stones, over a river or brook. 

b. So Hipping-stones, stepping-stones. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Hippen-stones. te 
Tales of Kirkbeck Ser. 1. 120 The beck where they usually 
crossed by the hipping-stones. | wae 

Hipping ? (hipin), hippen (hi'p’n). Sc. and 
north. dial. [f, Hrp sb.1+-1ne1.] A napkin wrapt 
about the hips of an infant. 

1768 Ross Helenore 13 (Jam.) The first hippen to the 
green was flung. 1824 CartyLe Let. fo Mrs. Carlyle 12 
Nov. in Froude Ze (1882) I. xv. 256 His pap-spoons and 
his hippings. 1825 Brockett, Hiffings, cloths for infants. 
1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hippin, a napkin for the hips of 
an infant, Also often applied to the curtain of a theatre. 

Hippish (hi:pif), a. collog. [f. Hp sd.3 + -18n. 
More etymologically HyprisH q.v.] Somewhat 
hypochondriacal ; low-spirited. 

1706 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 303 He is an Hippish 
Man, and of Low Church as to Principles. 1814 Map. 
D'Arsiray Wanderer Il. 79 Staying within doors gives 
one a hippish turn. 1870 Disraevi Lothair xxii. 

Hence Hippishness (Ash, 1775). 

Hipple (hi-p’l), Ods. exc. dial, Forms: 4 
huple, hypil, hipil, -yll, heepil, 5 heple, hupple, 
9 dial.hipple. [dim. of Heap :—OE. type *héefel, 
*hypel: cf. Ger. hdufel, MAG. hiufel.] A little 
heap. + Aipyllmelum=*hipplemeal, in heaps, by 
heaps: see -MEAL. 

1382 Wyc.ir 2 Chron. xxxi. 9 Why the heepils schulden so 
lyen, — Jsa@, xvii. 1 Damasch shal .. be as an hypil [1388 
heep] of stones. — W7sd. xviii. 23 Whan forsothe now 
hipyllmelum thei hadden fallen dead, either vp on other. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. Ixxii. (Tollem. MS.) 
[Hay is] gadered and made of heples into cockes. 1480 
Caxton Descr. Brit. 1. xxii. (1527) a b, Hepes and hupples 
of stones and of grauell. 31788 W. Marsnatt Vorksh. 
Gloss. (E.D.S.), Hipples, cocklets, or small bundles of hay 
set up to dry, ; s 

Hippo (hi:po). Colloq. abbrey. H1pporporamus. 

1872 Baker Nile Tribut. ii. 30 The hippo had been hauled 
to shore by ropes. 1893 SELous Trav. S. EZ, Africa 65 Our 
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guide now wished me to remain here that I might look for 
the hippos. 

b. attrib. and Comb. 

1884 Gorvon Khartoum Frnls. 25 Sept. (1885) 98 Cassim 
gave him a wipe over the head with his Hippo whip. 1897 
Hinpe Congo Arabs 40 My first experience of hippo- 
shooting. 

Hippo, obs. f. Hypo, abbrev. of hypochondria, 
_Hippo- (hipo), before a vowel hipp-, combin- 
ing form of Gr. immo-s horse, in words of Greek 
derivation, most of which will be found in their 
alphabetical places; the following are of rare 
occurrence, chiefly sonce-wds.; Hippa‘nthropy 
[cf doanthropy], a form of madness in which 
a man believes himself to be a horse. Hippo- 
drama‘tic @., of dramatic nature or character 
in connexion with a circus. Hippogastro’- 
nomy, the art of cooking and eating horseflesh. 
Hippo'gony [Gr. -yovia a begetting; cf. cosmo- 
gony], ‘ pedigree or origin of a horse’ (Davies). 
Hippo‘machy (-maki) [Gr. -payia fighting], a 
fight on horseback. Hippomani‘acally adv., like 
a mad horse. Hipponomy [after economy], the 
management of horses. Hipponoso‘logy, Hip- 
popatho-logy, ‘the doctrine of the diseases of the 
horse’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); hence Hipponosolo‘gi- 
cal, Hippopatholo'gical adjs.; Hi-ppophil(e 
(fil) [Gr. pidos loving], a lover of horses. Hip- 
popho‘bia [Gr. -foBia fear, after hydrophobia, 
etc.], fear of or aversion tohorses. Hippo-sandal 
(see quots,). Hipposteo‘logy, the description of 
the bones of the horse. ; 

1854 Mayne E-xfos. Lex., Hippanthropia. .*hippanthropy. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hippanthropy. 1811 Krecan (¢itle) 
New Dialogues, in French and English .. with familiar 
conversations on .. the Opera, Singing, *Hippodramatic 
Performances [etc.]. 1879 Sata Paris herself Again I. 
xvii. 29t The grandest of hippodramatic spectacles. 1860 
All Year Round No. 74. 575 Our French friends’ late 
experiments in *hippogastronomy. 1838 SourHry Doctor 
exliv. V. 88 There was nothing supernatural in Nobs. His 
*hippogony .. would upon his theory have been in the 
course of nature. 1623 CockEram, *Hzffomachie, a iusting 
on horsebacke. 1658 Puitiies, Wippomachie, a fighting on 
hors-back, 1876 G. Merepita Beauch. Career III. xiv. 
246 As if..an insane young chorister or canon were gallop- 
ing straight on end *hippomaniacally through the Psalms. 
1618 M. Barer (¢/¢Ze) An *Hipponomie, or the Vineyard of 
Horsemanship. 1854 Mayne Eaxfos. Lex., Hipponoso- 
logicus ..*hipponosological. /ézd., Hipponosologia .. *hip- 
ponosology. /bid., Hippopathologicus ..*hippopathological. 
1834 W. Percivact (¢7¢Ze) *Hippopathology ; a Systematic 
‘Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse. 
1852 Mraser's Mag. XLV. 535 That sympathy with the 
horses .. felt... by the English *hippophile. 184x Loner. 
in Life (1891) I. 404 You know he has the *hippophobia. 
1886 Zimes 1 Feb. 6/4 Known in society for his extra- 
ordinary hatred of horses. This aversion amounted to a 
real hippophobia, 1886 PalZ Mall G. 5 Feb. 4/r Major 
Brucy-Clarke introduced a *hippo-sandal—a sort of iron- 
soled boot to resist the wear and tear of civilized roads— 
which was fastened by straps and buckles on the outside 
of the hoof. 1897 Archzol. Frul. LIV. 309 Chancellor 
Ferguson, F.S.A., exhibited a hippo-sandal .. showing it to 
be undoubtedly a horse-shoe, and probably used to protect 
a broken or injured hoof... Two other hippo-sandals of 
neo-archaic date were also exhibited .. Both are formed to 
enlarge the surface of the tread, so as to prevent the horse 
sinking into the soft mosses. 1847 Cralc, *//iffosteology. 

Hippocamp (hi‘pokemp). [ad. late L. Aippo- 
campus (see below).] = HIPPOCAMPUS I. 

1613-16 W. Browne Srit. Past. u. i. (R.), Fair silver-footed 
Thetis .. Guiding from rockes her chariot’s hyppocamps. 
1851 C. NewTon in Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. App. xxi. 402 The 
sea-monsters whodraw these chariots are called Hippocamps, 
composed of the tail of a fish and the fore-part of a horse. 

Hippocampal (hipoke-mpil), a. Anat. [f. 
Hippocampus + -Au.] Belonging to the hippo- 
campus in the brain: see HIPPOCAMPUS 3. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl, Anat. III. 294/2 The hippocampal 
commissure of the Wombat. 1881 Mivarr Cat 269 ‘The 
anterior end of the hippocampal gyrus. ~ 

Hippocampus (hipoke'mpis). Pl. -i.  [a. 
late L. hippocampus, a. Gr, imnéxapmos, f. irmo-s 
horse + «a7ros sea-monster. ] 

1. Mythol. A sea-horse, having two fore-feet, and 
the body ending in a dolphin’s or fish’s tail, repre- 
sented as drawing the car of Neptune and other 
sea-deities. 

1606 Drumm. or Hawrtu. Let, Wks. (1711) 232 Stately 
pageants .. that of Cheapside was of Neptune on a hippo- 
campus, with his Tritons and Nezreides, 1840 Hoop A7//- 
mansegg, Marriage xxviii, Hearty as hippocampus. ; 

2. Ichthyol. A genus of small fishes, having a 
head shaped somewhat like that of a horse; the 
sea-horse. 3 

1576 FLeminG Panofl. Efist. 353 The fishe called Hippo- 
campus, is a present and sovereigne remedie, against the 
byting of a madde dogge. 1863 Miss S—weLt Chr. Names 
Il. 279 The quaint little horny hippocampus, . 

3. Anat, Each of two elongated eminences (Az- 
pocampus major and mznor) on the floor of each 
lateral ventricle of the brain; so called from their 
supposed resemblance to the fish (sense 2). 

1706 Puitiies (ed. Kersey), Hipfpocampa .. in Anatomy, 
the Processes or Channels of the upper or foremost Ventricles 
of the Brain. 1863 Sat, Rev. 606/2 A purely unscientific 
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person..capable of going to his grave without the remotest 
notion whether he had a hippocampus or not, if Mr. Owen 
and Mr, Huxley had never discussed the subject. 

Hippocaust (hipokdst). [f. Gr. immo-s horse: 
after HoLocaust; rendering Skr. agwamedha.| The 
burning of a horse in sacrifice. 

1858 F. Har in Frnd. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 249 Not..even 
by a hundred hippocausts. 1866 —in H. H. Wilson's tr. 
Vishiu Purdna 111. 198 note, Or offers a hippocaust accom- 
panied by remuneration, agreeably to rule. ; 

Hippocentanur (hipssento1). [ad. L. Aippo- 
centaurus, a, Gr. immoxevravpos (f. immo-s horse + 
xévtavpos CENTAUR), horse-centaur, opp. to ixévo- 
xévtaupos fish-centaur.] A fabulous creature com- 
bining the forms of a man and a horse; a centaur. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixxix. (1495) 832 
Ipocentaurus is a beest wonderly shape, in whom is acountyd 
the kynde of man and of an horse.] 1533 Exyor Cast. 
Helthe (1539) 37 a, He affirmeth, that he did se an Hippo- 
centaure. 1601 HoLttanp Pliny 1.157 In Thessalie there 
was borne a monster called an Hippocentaure. 1674 
DrypdEN State Junoc. Apol., But how are poetical fictions, 
how are hippocentaurs and chimeras .. to be imaged? 
1880 Muirneap Gaius ut. § 97 If one stipulate for some- 
thing that can have no existence, such as a hippocentaur, 
the stipulation is equally useless. 

Hence Hippocentau'ric a., of the nature of a 
hippocentaur, 

1614 Jackson Creed ut. v. § 15 A monstrous Hippocen- 
taurique combination. 

Hippocras (hi‘pokres). Ods.exc. 77st. or arch. 
Forms: 4-6 ypocras, (5 ypocrate), 6-7 ipocras, 
hipocras, 6-7 (9 arch.) ippocras, hypocras, 7— 
hippocras, -crass, (6 ypo-, ipo-, hypo-, -crass(e, 
-crase, -crace, -craze, 7ippocrass(e, hyppocras). 
[a. OF. zpocras, ypocras (a1400), forms of the 
proper name //zppocrates; in sense I, after the 
med.L, name, vznuwm LHippocraticum ‘wine of 
Hippocrates’, app. given to it because it was fil- 
tered through ‘ Hippocrates’ sleeve’ or ‘ bag’; see 
next. See Skeat Chaucer V. 361. 

€ 1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 571 Ne hele me may noo 
physicien, Noght ypocras, ne Galyen.] : 

1. A cordial drink made of wine flavoured with 
spices, formerly much in vogue. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 365 He drynketh Ypocras 
Clarree and Vernage Of spices hoote tencreessen his corage. 
1466 Mann. & Househ. Exp.(Roxb.) 377 The same day my 
mastyr paid fore ypocras to the Ryalle x.d, 1513 DoucLas 
nets 1. xi. 67 ‘The quene .. Bad fill it full of the riche 
Ypocras. 1570 Levins Manip. 7/23 Hypocrace, vinum 
myrrhatum. 1600 Hrywoop 1st Pt. Edw. JV Wks. 1874 
I. 10 We'le take the tankards from the conduit-cocks To 
fill with ipocras and drinke carouse. 1613 in Crt. & Times 
Fas. I (1849) I. 285 The king and queen were both present, 
and tasted wafers and hippocrass, as at ordinary weddings. 
1709 StryPE Ann. Ref. 1. xv. 196 After the christening were 
brought wafers, comfits.. and hypocras and muscadine 
wine. 1843 Lytron Last Bar. 1. vi, Now there appeared 
the attendants, with hippocras, syrups, and comfits. 

+2. Hippocras bag. A conical bag of cotton, 
linen, or flannel, used as a filter or strainer. Ods. 

1601 Hotianp Péiny II. 153 The wholesomest wines .. be 
such as haue run through a strainer or Ipocras bag, and 
thereby lost some part of their strength. 164: FReNcH 
Distill, y. (1651) 123 When you would have this or any 
other Liquor to be very clear, you may use the triple Hy- 
pocras bag. 1674 JosseLtyn Voy. New Eng. 190 Put them 
in an Hippocras bag and let it drain out of it self. 

Hippocrates (hipg:kratzz). Name of a famous 
ancient Greek physician born about 460 B.c. 
+ Hippocrates’ bag, Hippocrates’ sleeve [tr. 
L. manica Hippocratis]=prec. 2. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 6 Passing it [Ippocrasse] through a 
Wollen Bagge, which they call Hippocrates Sleeue. 1696 
Puituies (ed. 5), Hippocrates Bag, a Bag made of white 
Cotton, like a Sugar Loaf, pointed at Bottom. 1775 Romans 
florida 137 It is then put into bags of the form of Hippo- 
crates’s sleave to drain it from all superfluous humidity. 

Hippocratic (hipokre'tik), a [ad. med.L. 
LTippocratic-us, f. Hippocrates: see prec.] 

1. Of or belonging to Hippocrates ; following the 
method, or made according to the receipt of Hippo- 
crates. + Hippocratic wine, spiced wine, hippocras, 

¢ 1620 Bacon Wes, (1857) III, 831 Astringents .. Hippo- 
cratic wines. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
508 The Hippocratic rule, that the amount of food and 
exercise must be balanced. 1874 Manarry Soc, Life Greece 
ix. 279 These enquiries belong to the history of medicine, 
and must be based on the Hippocratic writings. 

2. Applied to the shrunken and livid aspect of 
the countenance immediately before death, or in 
a case of exhaustion threatening death: so called 
because described by Hippocrates. 

1713 SpREGNELL The Plague in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 120 
Succeeded by.. Lethargy, a dismal Hippocratic Face, 
staring Eyes. 1770 Hanty /é/d. LXI. 132 With a sharp 
pinched-up nose, hippocratic countenance. 1881 Century 
Mag. XXIII. 300/1 The lines of the face hippocratic, 

Jig. 1843 CartyLe Past & Pr, ut. viii, A terrible Hippo- 
cratic look reveals itself, 1880. /nternat. Rev. VIII. 372 
The absolutist régime there shows a Hippocratic visage, 

So Hippocratian (-kréi:{an), Hippocrartical 
adjs. = prec. Hippocratism, the doctrine of 
Hippocrates. Hippo‘cratize v. ztr., to follow or 
imitate Hippocrates. 

a1849 Por Loss Breath Wks. 1864 1V. 307 The *Hippo- 
cratian pathology. 1876 W. SrepHENS Mem. Chichester 
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190 Half of the wine was to be hypocratian, 1625 Hart 
Anat. Ur, 1. ii. 32 With an *Hippocraticall face, deaths 
trustie messenger. 1799 Med. Frul. I. 363 A physician 
truly Hippocratical, and guided by observation. 1818 Topp, 
*Hippocratism [cites Chambers]. 1869 tr. Hugo's By King's 
Command |. i. 3 He *Hippocratised and he Pindarised. 

Hippocrene (hi-pokrm). In 7 evron. Hypo-. 
[ad. L, Hippocréene, Gr. ‘Imnoxpyyn for “Inmov xpnvn 
‘fountain of the horse’, so called because it was 
fabled to have been produced by a stroke of Pega- 
sus’ hoof. Cf. F. Hippocréne (16th c. in Littré).] 

Name of a fountain on Mount Helicon, sacred 
to the Muses; hence used allusively in reference 
to poetic or literary inspiration. 

1634 Hapincton Castara (Arb.) 64 My sacke will..inspire 
so high a rage, That Hypocrene shall henceforth Poets 
lacke. 1638-48 G. Danie. Ec/og iii. 269 And Hypocrene it 
selfe is but a Tale To countenance dull Soules who drinke 
not Ale. 1693 ConGreve in Dryden's Persius (1697) 400 
This Hippocrene, which from a Rock did flow. 1820 Keats 
Ode to Nightingale 16 O for a beaker.. Full of the true, the 
blushful Hippocrene. 1841 Loner. Goblet of Life ii, Mad- 
dening draughts of Hippocrene. ie 

Hence Hippocre‘nian a., pertaining to Hippo- 
crene, 

a 1679 Farr or Orrery Guzman 1, There's no more Hy- 
pocrinian Moisture in my Brain. 

Hippocrepian (hipokr7pian), a. (sd.) Zool. 
and Sot. [f. Hrppo- + Gr. xpnmis shoe + -(1)aNn.] 

Resembling a horseshoe: sfec. applied to the 
lophophore of certain polyzoans, and so to these 
polyzoans themselves. b. as sb. A hippocrepian 
polyzoan, 

1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv. Anim. viii. 461 The lophophore 
resembles that of the hippocrepian Phylactolaemata in being 
produced into two arms fringed with a double series of 
tentacula, 1888 Dawson Geol. Hist. Plants iii. 94 Traces 
of the hippocrepian mark characteristic of Protopieris. 

Hippocre'piform, a. Zot. [f. as prec. + 
-FoRM.] Shaped like a horse-shoe. 

1864 WEBSTER cites Gray. 

+ Hippodame. Ods. [ad. Gr. immédapos horse- 
tamer, but in sense I, app. confused with Azfpotame, 
Hiproporamos. | 

l. erron. used by Spenser for H1ppocamp. 

1590 SPENSER /. Q. U1. ix. 50 Infernall Hags, Centaurs, 
feendes, Hippodames. J/é/d, 111. xi. 40 His [Neptune's] 
swift charet .. Which foure great Hippodames did draw. 

2. A horse-tamer. 

1623 CocxeraAm, H7ffodame, a Horse breaker. 

Hence Hippo‘damist, a horse-tamer; Hippo’- 
damous a., horse-taming, horse-breaking, 

1841 S. WarrEN Ven Thous. a Year i. x, 293 The present 
famous hippodamist at Windsor, by touching a nerve in the 
mouth of a horse, reduces him to helpless docility. 1894 
Atheneum x Sept. 284/3 The hippodamous gentry who re- 
ceive more or less attention from him, [See Hippo.ocicat.] 

Hippodrome (hi:pédroum), sd. [a. F. hzppo- 
drome (13th c, in Hatz.-Darm., in form ypodrome), 
or ad. L. hippodromos, Gr. inmédpopos race-course for 
chariots, f. immo-s horse + dpédpos race, course. ] 

1. In Gy. and Rom. Anitzgz, A course or circus 
for horse-races and chariot-races. Sometimes used 
as a high-sounding name for a modern circus. 

[1549 Tuomas Hist, Italie (1561) 36 b (Stanf.), There is a 
faire grene aunciently called Hippodromus.] 1585 T. WasH- 
INGTON tr. Nicholay's Voy. u. xvi. 50 Of the noble anti- 
quities .. found at Constantinople, are the Hippodrome. 
1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 34 The swift hoofe beats the dustie 
Hippodrome, 1781 Gipson Decl. § F. II. xli. 518 The 
glorious procession entered the gate of the hippodrome. 1855 
Mitman Lat. Chr. 1. viii. (1864) II. 380 Dragged amid the 
shouts of the rabble round the Hippodrome and then put to 
death. 1886 Pall Mall G. 14 Dec. 6/1 ‘Olympia’ is to be 
open on Boxing Day, [with]. .the famous Hippodrome which 
has just arrived from Paris. 

2. U.S. Sporting slang. A fraudulent race, or other 
athletic contest, in which it is arranged beforehand 
which of the contestants shall win. (Cent. Dict.) 

Hence Hippodrome v, (U.S. Sporting slang), to 
conduct races or other contests in which the result 
is prearranged by collusion (see 2 above). Hip- 
podro'mic, and evrvon, Hippodroma‘tic (confused 
with Azppodramatic ; see HipPpo-) adjs., of or be- 
longing to a hippodrome or circus. Hippo‘dro- 
mist, a trainer or rider of a horse in a circus. 

1840 Mrs. SHELLEY in Shelley's Ess. 1. Pref. 19 Well 
versed in nautical, *hippodromic, and other arts. 1893 Na- 
tion (N. Y.) 18 May 370/3 The ‘Talisman’ is to a painful 
extent melodramatic and hippodromic. 1886 Daily News 
14 Dec. 3/1 The *hippodromists confess that they have to 
get their clever ponies from Scotland and Wales. 

Hippogriff, -gryph (hipogrif). [a. F. Azp- 
pogriffe (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. ippogrzfo 
(Ariosto), f. Gr. tro-s horse + It. grzfo, late L. 
eriphus Grirrin.] A fabulous creature, like a 
griffin, but with body and hind-quarters resembling 
those of a horse. , 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hippogryph, a kind of feigned 
beast, in part horse, in part Griffin. @1659 CLEVELAND 
Poems, Chym. Magic 2 Vell us no more of Icarus, Of Hypo- 
gryph, or Pegasus. 1671 Mitton P, &. 1v. 542 He caught 
him up, and without wing Of hippogrif, bore through the 
air sublime. 1790 Gispon JZisc, Wks. (1814) III. 487 The 
African magician..sends him to wander through the air on 
a hippogrif, 1856 J. H. Newman Cad/ista 222 She thinks 
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herself a Christian, when she is just as much a hippogriff, or 
a chimzra, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1837 CartyLe Fr, Rev. I. rv. iv, Woe the day when they 
mounted thee .. on that wild Hippogryff of a Democracy ; 
which .. no yet known Astolpho could have ridden! 1864 
Vambery Trav. Centr. Asia 146, I was obliged, however, to 
tug along time at the reins, before I could induce my long- 
eared hippogriff to change his headlong career. 

Also + Hippogri‘ffic, -gri-ffin, -on, -gry‘phon. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes m1. xi. 147 Or Pacolets, or 
Bradamants, or Hippo-gryphon, 1656 Kart Monm. Advt. 
Jr. Parnass. 368 Pocts in their writings had mentioned 
‘Tritons,..Sirins, Hypogriffiks, Phenixes. 1798 W. Taytor 
in Monthly Rev. XXVI. 247 Ariosto, whose hippogriffon so 
few have since been able to govern. 1848 C. C. CLirrorp 
Aristoph., Frogs 31 Not hippogriffins, sir, nor yet stag-goats. 

Hippoid (hispoid). Zoo/. [f. Gr. imo-s horse + 
-orp: cf. anthropoid.| An animal resembling, or 
allied to, the horse. : 

1880 Huxtey in Times 25 Dec. 4/1 A primé facie probabi- 
lity that this primordial hippoid had a low form of brain. 

Hippolith (hi-polip). [ad. med.L. A¢ppolithus, 
f. Gr. inmo-s horse + Ai@os stone: cf. F. heppolithe.] 
A concretion or calculus found in the stomach or 
intestines of a horse. 

[1661 Lovett Hist, Anim. §& Min, 81 The stone found in the 
stomack, called Azpfolithus.] 1828 WEBSTER cites Quincy. 

Hippology (hipp'lodzi). rare. [f. Hippo- + 
-(0)LoGy.] ‘The study of horses. So Hippolo‘gi- 
cal a., relating to hippology ; Hippo‘logist, one 
versed in hippology. 

1854 Mayne /.xfos. Lex., Hippologia..hippology. 1885 
tr. Hehn's Wand. Pl, & Anim. 424 The celebrated traveller 
and hippologist. 1887 F. H. Huts (¢/¢/e) Bibliographical 
Record of Hippology, or Works on Horses and Equitation. 
1894 A thenzum 1 Sept. 285/1 [Capt. Hayes] an author of re- 
nown in the field of hippodamous and hippological literature. 

|| Hippomanes (hipgmanzz). [Gr. inmopaves 
(see below), neut. of immopavys, f. trmo-s horse + 
pav-, root of paiveo@a to be mad. In mod.F. £zp- 
p~omane.| a. ‘A small black fleshy substance said 
to occur on the forehead of a new-born foal’. b. 
“A mucous humonr that runs from mares a-horsing’” 


(Liddell and Scott). (Both reputed aphrodisiacs.) 

1601 HoLtann Pliny I, 222 These foles verily, by report, 
haue growing on their forehead .. a little black thing of the 
bignesse of a fig, called Wifppomanes, ax166r Horypay 
Fuvenal 130 Cesonia the wife of Caligula .. whom she 
drench’d with the love-cup made of the hippomanes, a tender 
peice of flesh taken from the brow of a young foal. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Georg. ul. 443. 1756 Gentl, Mag. XXVI. 
170 The Hippomanes has been distinguished under two 
species; the one a liquor distilling from a mare, during the 
time of her heat. 1831 Tytrer H7st. Scot. (1864) 1V. 201 
Poison was compounded, according to the declaration of the 
wizard, of adders’ skins, toads’ skins, and the hippomanes in 
the head of a young foal. 

+ Hipponesse, Ods. rare. 
fur-bearing animal. 

1619 MippLeTon Love §& Aztig. 19 The names of those 
Beasts, bearing Furr, and now in vse.. Martin, Badger, 
Beare, Luzerne, Budge, Otter, Hipponesse, and Hare. 

Hippophagy (hipp'fadzi). [f. Gr. tmo-s+ 
-payia eating.] ‘The practice of eating horseflesh. 

1828 WeRSTER cites Q. Rev. 1860 Mrs. P. Byrne Under- 
curr, Overlooked \\. 115 [Denmark] is perhaps the only 
country where prisoners are condemned to hippophagy. 
1892 County Gentlem, XXX. 103 Hippophagy has long been 
a recognized cult at Paris. 

So Hippo'phagism=prec.; Hippo'phagist, an 
eater of horseflesh ; Hippophagi'stical a., relat- 
ing to hippophagy; Hippo‘phagous a., eating 
horseflesh. 

1828 Wesster, Hippophagous, feeding on horses, as the 
Tartars. 1856 Sat. Rev. 11. 485/2 It is..of little use that 
historians and travellers tell of hippophagists. 1869 Bar- 
1nG-Goutp Orig. Relig. Belief 118 The hippophagism of the 
Tartar and ancient Norseman sprang up from the necessi- 
ties of a nomad life. 1881 Graphic 10 Sept. 286 Sausage- 
makers of hippophagistical tendencies, 

Hippopotamice (hi'po,potemik, -pg'timik), a. 
[f. Hippororam-us + -10.] Belonging to, like, or 
suggesting a hippopotamus; huge, unwieldy. 

1785 J. Douctas Antig. Earth 9 These hippopotamic 
remains being discovered petrified. 1865 LivincsToNE 
Zambest xvi. 326 They stare with peculiar stolid looks of 
hippopotamic surprise. 1884 Punch 15 Nov. 240/1 Rather 
hippopotamic in his humour, 

So Hippopota'mian, Hippopo‘tamine adjs.= 
prec.; Hippopo'tamid Zoo/., an animal of the 
family Hippopotamide ; Hippopo‘tamoid a., Te- 
sembling a hippopotamus, 

1864 Real 6 Apr. 2 Ladies of such hippopotamian pro- 
portions, 1866 E. C. Rye Brit. Beetles 56 The heavy hip- 
potamoid Zabrus gibbus, 1871 Huxtey Anat. Vert. Anim, 
viii. 375 Merycopotamus..appears to have been a Hippo- 
potamid. 1883 ature XXVII. 247 About thirty years is 
the extreme limit of Hippopotamine existence. 


Hippopotamus (hipopp'timds). Pl. -muses, 
-mi, Forms: a. 4 ypotame, -tamos, -tanos, 
-tanus, § ypotam, ipotayne, (f/. ypotamy), 
6-7 hippotame, (6 hyppotame, hippotamon). 
B. 6-7 hippopotame, (7 hippopotom, -potamy, 
hyppopotamus), 7— hippopotamus, (8-9 -OS), 
[a. late L. hippopotamus, a. late Gr. immordrapos 
(C salen) , f. irmo-s horse + rorapds river. (The earlier 
Gr, writers used 6 tmmos 6 worduos the riverine 


A name of some 
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horse.) The earlier Eng. forms were a. OF. y/o- 
tame (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. yfota- 
mus, corruption of hippopotamus. The mod.Fr. 
is hippopotame.] : ; 

A pachydermatous quadruped, the African river- 
horse, Hippopotamus amphibius, a very large beast 
with a thick heavy hairless body, large muzzle and 
tusks, and short legs, inhabiting the African rivers, 


lakes, and estuaries. 

a. 13.. K. Adis. 5166 Ypotamos comen flyngynge..Grete 
bestes and griselich. /did. 5184 Ypotame a wonder beest is 
More than an olifaunt, I wis. /éd. 6554 He sleth ypotanos, 
and kokadrill. 1340-7o Alex. § Dind. 157 Dredful dra- 
gonus..Addrus and ypotamus, and opure ille wormus. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. xxvi. (1495) 460 Some fysshe 
seke theyr meete oonly in water and some by nyghte vpon 
the londe, as Ypotanus, the water horse. c 1400 MAUNDEV. 
(1839) xxvi. 268 In that Contree ben many Ipotaynes [Ko-xéd. 
ypotams]. 1563 Hyii Art Garden. (1593) 26 The hide of 
the riuer Horse, named Hippotamon. 1572 BossrwELL 
Armorie 11. 65 b, The water Horsse of the Sea is called an 
Hyppotame. 1658 W. Sanperson Grafhice 22 Monsters, 
Chimeraes, Hippotames, and others such, which Heraulds 
undertake to bestow upon Gentlemens Buryings. ’ 

B. 1563 WarpE tr, Alexis’ Secr. 11. 28 b (Stanf.) A skin. . 
ofa Hippopotame. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 39 The 
Hippopotamus or water-horse is somewhat tawnie. 1601 
Hottanp Péiny I. 9x (Stanf.) The river Bambotus full of Cro- 
codiles and Hippopotames. 1605 Dante PAilotas in Farr 
S.P. Fas. I (1848) 274 Me thought a mighty hippopotamus, 
From Nilus floting, thrusts into the maine. 1630 J. TAyLor 
(Water P.) Praise Hempseed Wks. 11. 63/1 The Ibis, Croco- 
dile,a Cat, a Dog, The Hippopotamy, beetles, ora frog. 1774 
Gotpsm. Vat. Hist. lV. x, 292 The hippopotamos is an animal 
as large, and not less formidable than the Rhinoceros. 1833 
Lyett Princ. Geol. III. 221 The tusks of hippopotamuses 
often appear on the surface. 1865 LiviNGSTONE Zammes? iii. 
81 A considerable body of bitter water containing leeches.. 
crocodiles and hippopotami, 4 

attrib, 1873 MasKELL /vories 14 The handle of a mirror 
in hippopotamus ivory. 1897 Daily News 6 Dec. 3/3 A hun- 
dred lashes with the hippopotamus hide whip. 

Hippotomy (hipp'tomi). rare. [f. Hrpro- + 

r. -Touia cutting.] ‘The anatomy or dissection 
of the horse’ (Mayne #xfos. Lex. 1854). So 
Hippoto'mical a@., pertaining to hippotomy; 
Hippo‘tomist, one versed in hippotomy. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) 1. 203 Divided by 
two Necks (as they are termed by Hippotomists). 1847-9 
‘Topp Cyct. Anat. IV. 716/1 Called by hippotomists the 
os quadratum. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hippotomical. 

Hippurate (hipitierét). Chem. [f. Hippur-10 
+-ATK 4,] A salt of hippuric acid. 

1854 in Mayne Z2fos. Lex. 1857G. Birp Urin, Deposits 
(ed. _5) 206 Delicate feathers of hippurate of ammonia. 

|| Hippuria (hipitioria). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Hrerur-ic, Hippur-atz.] ‘ Bouchardat’s term for 
the presence in excess of hippuric acid or hippu- 
rates in the urine’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1857 G. Biro Urin, Deposits (ed. 5) 110 When an abnor- 
mally large proportion of this acid is present, as ..in hippuria, 

Hippuric (hipitiorik), a. [f. Gr. trm-os horse 
+ ovp-ov urine + -10.] Chem. In Hippuric acid, 
an acid (CygH,NOg,) found in the urine of horses 
and other herbivora. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 46 Of Hippuric Acid. 
Rouelle was the first person who discovered the existence of 
benzoic acid in the urine of the horse. 1846 G. E, Day tr. 
Simon's Anim. Chem. U1. 117 Hippuric acid is regarded by 
Liebig as an invariable constituent of ordinary human urine. 

Hippurid (hipitierid). Bot. [f.mod.L. Appi- 
videw (Link), f. /2ppaires name of a genus of plants, 
a. Gr. immoupts, f. irmo-s horse + ovpd tail.] A plant 
of N.O. Hippuridex or Haloragacex, of which the 
typical genus is //zppurts or Mare’s-tail. 

Hippurite (hi-piurait). Paleont. [ad.mod.L. 
flippurites, f£. Gr. inmovpos horse-tailed (cf. prec.), 
subst., a sea-fish (Coryphena hippurus), and akind 
of insect.] 7 

1. A fossil bivalve mollusc of the genus //zppu- 
rites or family Hippuritide. 

[814 J. Parkinson in Geol. Trans, 11. 277 Observations 
on the Specimens of Hippurites from Sicily.] 1842 H. MitLer 
O. R. Sandst. viii, (ed. 2) 187 An entirely new field among the 
hippurites, sphzrulites, and nummulites of the same forma- 
tions, 1851-6 Woopwarp J/odlusca 40 The hippurite is 
distinguished by a cancellated texture. 

b. attrib, or adj. =H rervririo. 

1863 Lyett Antig. Man x. (ed. 3) 174 These caves are 
situated in rocks of hippurite limestone. 

2. ‘A kind of fossil cup-coral, Cyathophyllum 
ceratites of Goldfuss’ (Cent. Dzct.). 

Hence Hippuri'tic a., pertaining to, or contain- 
ing, hippurites (sense 1). 

Hippy, @. collog. [f. Hie sd.3] =Hrerisu. 

1891 Temple Bar Mag. Aug. 478 [She] led him such an 
awful life, No wonder he was hippy. 

Hip-roof. Arch. [f. Hie sb.13.] A roof having 
hips or sloping edges (see Hip sé.1 3), the ends 
being inclined as well as the sides; a hipped roof. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycd. s.v., A hip-roof has rafters as 
long, and with the angles at the foot, etc., at the ends of 
buildings, as it has at the sides. 1772 Phil. Trans. LXII. 
43 A lofty building, with a pointed hip-roof. 1886 ByNNER 
A. Surriage xxvi. 291 A wooden structure. .with a hip roof, 

Hence Hip-roofed a., having a hip-roof. 

@ 1834 W. Wirt Lez. in J. P. Kennedy Life (1860) II. vii. 
116 A small, red, hip-roofed, one-storied old house. 








HIRCOCERVUS. 


Hip-shot, a. (s2.) Also hip-shotten. [f. Hir 
sb.1 + shot, pa. pple. of SHoor v.] ; 
1. Having a dislocated hip-joint ; having the hip 


out of joint. 

1639 T. DE Grey Compl. HTorsem. 240 How doe you cure 
a horse that is hip-shot? 1799 Sporting Mag. X1V. 185 To 
be hipped or hipshot is to have one hip lower than the other. 
1877 Ohio State Frni. 16 May, A hipshot, windbroken horse. 

3 Jig. Lame, clumsy; disabled, ‘ out of joint’. 

1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. iv. 86 He has not spirit enough 
left him so far to look to his syntax, as to avoid nonsense .. 
This hipshot grammarian. 1661 NeEpuHam //7st. Eng. Keb. 
70 Reformation, thou stalking horse of our hip-shotten state. 

B. sb. Dislocation of the hip-joint. 

c172z0 W. Gisson Farrier’s Dispens. xiv. (1734) 277 For a 
Hip-shot, or Dislocation. 1727 Brapitey Kaw. Dict., Hip- 
Shot..befals these Animals many Ways, sometimes by the 
Wrench or Stroak of another Horse, and at other ‘Times by 
a Slip, Strain, Sliding or Falling. 

Hipt, var. of H1prep. 

Hipwort (hipwvit). [f. Hip 53.1; so called 
from the resemblance of the hollow round leaf to 
the socket of the hip-joint; cf. CortyLEDON 2.] 
A-name for Navelwort, Cotyledon Umililicus. 

1597 GerarvE /Yerbal u. exliii. § 3. 424 Nauelwoort is 
called..in English Pennywoort, Wall Pennywoort, Ladies 
nauell, and Hipwoort. 1706 Puivuips (ed. Kersey), //7/- 
wort, a kind of Herb. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 

Hir, obs. ME. form of HER fron. 

Hirable: see Hrreabiy, Hiraude, obs. f. 
HERALD v. Hirawen, obs. f. Inram. 

|| Hircarra, -ah, hurcaru (hvika'ra). Z.Jnd. 
Forms; 8 ireara, hurcurrah, hircar, harcar, 8-9 
hircarra(h, -cara, 9 harcar(r)ah, halcarrah, 
hurkorah, hurkaru. [Hindi, Urdi, etc. harkara 
messenger, courier.] An East Indian spy, messenger, 
or courier. 

1747 Exp. Paymaster Fort St. David (MS.) Jan. (Y. 
Suppl.), Given to the Ircaras for bringing news of the Ein- 
gagement.. 4.3.0. 1748in J. Long Unpudb. Rec. (1869) 4 
(Y.) They were as far as Sundra Col, when first descried by 
their Hurcurrahs. 1757 in E. Ives Voy. to India (1773) 161 
(Y.) Hirears or spies. 1761 M. Wuire in J. Long Unpub, 
Rec. (1869) 260 (Y.) The head harcar returned, and told me 
this as well as several other secrets very useful tome. 1773 
Gentl. Mag. XIII. 89/2 As the hircarrah came in a private 
manner, disguised, the President refused him an audience, 
1803 WELLINGTON in Owen Wed/esley’s Desp. 786 We de- 
pended for our intelligence of the enemy’s position on the 
common hircarrahs of the country, 1827 D. Jounson Jd. 
Field Sports (ed. 2) 37, 1..took with me an Harcarrah, two 
guns..andaspear. 1834 adoo I. vii. 118 (Stanf.) A Hur- 
karu announced Nuwab Yoosuf Ulee Khan Buhadoor. 
1862 Brveripce /ist. /ndia II, vi. v. 690 Two friendly 
letters, the first brought by a camel-man, and the latter by 
hircarrahs. 

Hirchen, -on, -oun, obs: forms of Urcuin. 

Hircic (hd-sik), a. Chem. [f. L. herc-us he- 
goat + -1c.] Of or pertaining toa goat. Hircic 
acta, a liquid fatty substance believed by its dis- 
coverer to be the odorous principle of mutton suet : 
now held to be a mixture of fatty acids. 

1836-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. II. 233/1 A colourless volatile 
oil which. .Chevreul terms..hircic acid. 1846 G. E. Day tr. 
Stnion’s Anim. Chem. 11. 65 Goat's milk is a very rich 
white fluid .. with a peculiar disagreeable odour arising 
from the hircic acid which is present in the butter. 

Hircin (hd-isin). Chem. [f. as prec. + -1N.] 
A peculiar substance existing in the fat of the goat 
oe ina less degree, in that of the sheep) on which 


its strong odour depends. 

1836-9 ‘Topp Cyc?l. Anat. II. 233/1 A distinct fatty matter 
+. Which Chevreul has called hircin. 1842 Branpe Dict. 
Sez. etc., Hircine..when saponified ..produces hircic acid. 
¢ 1865 Lretuesy in Circ. Sc. I. 94/1 Tallow..contains a few 
other fats, as hircine, butyrine, etc. 

Hircine (hd1sain), a. and 5d. [ad. L. hircinus 
(Airquinus) of a goat; having a goatish smell.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or resembling a goat ; 
spec. b. Having a goatish smell; e. Lustful. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hircine, goatish, of a Goat. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxiv. 338 The whole plant has a 
strong hircine smell. 1802 Sir J. E. Smiru in AZewz. (1832) 
Il. 152 Orchis latifolia has, occasionally, a very disagree- 
able hircine scent. 1822 Soutnry Vis. Yudgem. v, And 
beyond the limits of ether Drove the hircine host obscene. 
1859-63 Woop //lustr. Nat, Hist. 1.656 Goat-like in aspect, 
and very hircine in many of its habits. 188x RuskIN in 
19th Cent. Oct. 520 Satyric or hircine conditions of thought. 

B. sb. Min. A fossil amorphous resin which 
burns with a strong animal odour. Also called 
Hircite (Dana J/zn. (1808) 747). . 

Hircinous (hd‘isinos), a. Lot. and Zool. [f. 
L. hircin-us + -0U8S.] Having a hircine odour. 

1866 Treas. Bot, 592/2 Hircinous, smelling like a goat. 

|| Hircocervus (hdikoss-1vis), [med.L., f. 
hircus he-goat + cervus stag: cf. F. Aircocerf.] 
A fabulous creature, half goat, half stag. 

1398 TrevisA Barth. De P. R. xvi. c. (MS. Bodl.), 
Tragelaphus is icleped Ircoceruus also and hab bat name 
tragelaphus of tragos bat is a gotte bucke & elephos pat is 
an herte. 166r K. W. Conf. Charac., Informer (1860) 47 
Hees a clubfooted .. large lugg’d eagle ey’d hircocervus 
[Arinted -rous], a meere chimera, one of the devils best 
boys. 1701 Norris /deal World 1. iii. 150 An Hirco-cervus 
or any other fictitious being is true and real with respect to 
the simple essences or natures. 1706 Puittips (ed. Kersey). 
1839-41 Howitt Vis, Rem. Places (1882) 201 A large paint- 
ing on the wall, a hircocervus or man animal. 


HIRCOSE. 


a Hircose, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. hircos-us 
goat-like, f. Azrcus.] ‘ Goatish, smelling like a 
goat, rammish’ (Bailey, vol. II. 1727). 

Hircosity (hoikp'siti). [f. L. A2vcds-as + -1ry.] 
Goatishness, lewdness. 

1873 Symonps Grk. Poets viii. 245 About the audacious 
scene..there is no Aretine hircosity. It is merely comic. 

+ Hireculastion. Ods. rare—°.  [?f. L. hivculus 
little goat.] (See quots.) 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Hirculation, a disease in the Vine, 
when it bears no fruit at all. 1727 Batwry vol. II, Hircula- 
tion (with Gardiners), a Disease in Vines, when they run 
out into Branches and Wood, and bear no Fruit. 

+ Hird, hired. Ods. Forms: 1 hired, hiered, 
hyred, héored, héorod, 2-3 hired, 2-4 hird, 
(3 (Orm.) also hirrd), 3-4 hyrd, 4 hyrt, 4-5 
herd(e. [OE. hiéred, hird-es household, family, 
shortened from *iéwréd (cf., in same sense, /z- 
' reden fem.) =OHG., MUG. hérdt marriage, setting 
up of a household (mod.Ger. fezvat, also hezrat), 
from *hiurdt, *htwrdt, Goth. type *hecwaréds ; 
f. Atwan members of a household, Goth. hetwa- 
household- + -vd, condition, state, -RED.] 

1. A household, family; a company of servants 
or retainers, a retinue; a king’s court; also, a 
monastic household. 

¢888 K. Aitrrep Boeth. xxxvi. § 1 On sumes cyninges 
hirede. c 893 — Oros. vi. xxx. § 7 Lucinius bebead pet nan 
cristen mon ne come on his hierede. cos0 Lindisf. Gosf. 
Matt. xxiv. 45 Dezgn .. Sone zesette hlaferd his ofer hiorod 
his. c975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 27 Cumende..to feeder 
pas heoredes. c¢ 1000 A’trric Hom. I. 314 Se halza hyred. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 25 Gyf hi bees hiredes feeder 
belzebub clypedon [c1160 Hatton G., pas hyrdes feeder]. 
1045 Will Thurstan in Thorpe Chart. 574 Se hird on 
Seynt Eadmundsbiri. a@1100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 308 
Familia, hiwreeden odde hired. axz1oo O. EZ. Chron. an. 
1085 Se cyng..heold per his hired .v. dagas. ¢1175 Lamd, 
Flom. 89 Dat halie hired cristes apostles. c1200 ORMIN 
10926 Patt Cristess hirrd, Crisstene folle. /ézd. 15890 Hemm 
drifebp Crist ut off hiss hird. ¢1z05 Lay. 6152 Fordi-wende 
pat hired swa bx king hehte. c1zs0 Gen. § Ex. 1001 Of 
is hird euerilc wapman wur® circumcis. ¢ 1350 W702. Palerne 
1120 He .. dede him on gate holly wip al his herde pat he 
a-sembled. a1440 Sir Degrev. 1088 Ffolke frouschen in 
fere, In herd ys not to hyde, 

2. Comb. (only in OE. and early ME.): hired- 
ehild, child of the house; hirdenave, hirdeniht, 
hirdswain,a household attendant, retainer, menial; 
hirdfole, household servants, followers; hired- 
gome, man of the court; hirdifere, attendants ; 
hiredpleeie, courtly amusement. Also HIRDMAN. 

c1208 Lay. 16553 Pet bine *hired-childeren pleien mid 
pissen hunde. /éid. 5664 Ne neuer nenne *hird-cnaue. 
cxo00 AEtrric Hor, 1. 374 Des caseres Segznas and *hired- 
enihtas. ¢1205 Lay. 4316 Anne hird-cniht he hauede. ézd. 
6463 Pa hahte he al his *hird-folc faren to are bur3ze. Lbzd. 
12289 Aure zlcne *hired-gume feire heo igretten. Jézd. 
6631 Per he hundede on comelan Wi6 his *hird-iferen. /did. 
14481 Mid haueken & mid hunden *hired-pleie luuien. 
Ibid. 5662 Pet he..neaue nenne *herd-swein. 

Hird, -e, obs. ff. Herp s/.1 and 2, Herp v.2, 
obs. pa. t. Hire. - 

+Hirdman,hiredman. 0és. Also 4hered-, 
hirde-. [f. Hmp+Man.] A member of a house- 
hold; a domestic, a household servant ; a retainer. 

c993 Battle of Maldon 26x Ongunnon a hiredmenn 
heardlice feohtan. c1ooo AitFric Gen. |. 7 Pharaones 
yldestan hiredmen. c¢1205 Lay. 2350 Ah he nom his enne 
hired mon [¢ 1275 hired man] be he wel trowede on, ¢ 1230 
Hali Meid. 31 Habbe monie under pe hirdmen in halle. 
c1350 Will. Palerne 2139 Loke pat hirde-men wel kepe be 
comune passage. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 302 Alle be hered- 
men in halle, be hy3 & be loze. 1425 Thomas of Erceld. 
(1875) 697 Of swilke an hird mane wolde j here Pat couth me 
telle of swilke ferly. 

Hirds, obs. form of Harps, Hurps. 

Hirdum-di'rdum, Sc. and zorth. dial. [Re- 
dupl. of Dirpum.] Uproar, tumultuous noise. 

1724 Mutrland Willie in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1729) 18 
Sick Hirdum, Dirdum, and sick Din Wi’ he o’er her and 
she o'er him, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hirdum-dirdumt, an 
uproar. 

Hirdy-girdy, sd. and adv. Sc. and north. dial. 
[Cf. prec., and Hippy-cippy.] 

+ A. 5b. Uproar, confusion, disorder. Ods. 

axs500 Colkelbie Sow 1. 184 (Jam.) Wi sic a din and a 
dirdy, A garray and hirdy-girdy, The fulis all afferd wer. 
1686 G. Stuart Yoco-ser. Disc. 44 What Hirdy-girdy this 
ye keep I canna get a wink of sleep. 1893 Worthumbld. 
Gloss., Hirdy-girdy, a disorderly noise, a disturbance. (Obs.) 

B. adv, In or into disorder, in confusion. 

16.. in Glanvill Sadducismus (1726) 399 They all ran 
hirdie-girdie. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm’ d (1827) 
50 Sae to the cross o’ Anster ran Hirdie-girdie, woman and 
man. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xi, He ventured back 
into the parlour, where a’ was gaun hirdie-girdie. 

Hire (hoie1), 5. Forms: 1 hyr, hir, 3-4 huire, 
3-5 huyre, hure, 4 hir, hijre, 4-5 here, 4-7 hyre, 
5 huyr, hyr, 6 hyire, 6-7 hier, hyer, 3- hire. 
[OE. Ayr str. fem., corresp. to OF ris. héve (WFris. 
hiere), OLG.*hairia (MLG.,MDnu. hire, LG. hiire, 
hiir, Du. huur; Ger. heuer, Da. hyre, Sw. hyra, 
all from LG.) :—OTeut. type *4#774-, not known 
in OHG., ON., or Gothic.] 

1. Payment contracted to be made for the tem- 
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porary use of anything. (In OE., esp. for money 
lent ; usury, interest.) Zo de or have on here, to 
let (+ put, set) to hire, i.e, at the service of another 
in consideration of payment made by him. 

c1o00 Aitrric Deut, xxiii. 19 Ne lene pine breber nan 
ping to hire. — Lev. xxv. 37 Ne syle bu pin feoh to hyre. 
c1000 Lcglerht’s Penit. m1. Proem. a 1300 Cursor M. 6778 
Elles noght .. I lete to hire for ani mede. ¢ 1386 CHAucER 
Prol. 507 He sette nat his benefice to hyre [v.r~~. hire, 
huyre]. 1413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) ul. v. 53 Longe 
tyme haue ye putte youre tonges to hyre, ye witnessers of 
falshede. 1483 Cath. Ang. 186/2 To let to Hire, docare. 
1495-7 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 186 Payed to Richard 
Yoksale of Portesmouth ffor the hyre of hys bote. 1497 
Lbid. 250 F freight & hyre of a crayer. 1526 ‘TINDALE JZark 
xii. r A certayne man planted a vyne yarde..and lett it out 
to hyre to husbandemen. 1583 HottyBanp Campo ai Fior 
93 Of him that in. .streate keepeth horses to hier, 1587 F. 
James in Cod/ect. (O. H.S.) I.199 Bote hyre from Lambeth. 
1699 Dampier Voy. IL. 1. 13 The hire is pretty reasonable 
both for the Vessels, andthe Men, 1717 tr. Hrezder’s Voy. 
109 Paying him the King’s Duty, and the Hire of the Mill. 
1870 W. M. Baker New Timothy 161 (Cent.) ‘Yo keep one’s 
conscience, too, on hire, as that drunken Isham .. at the 
livery-stable does a horse. Zod. Bicycles on hire. 

2. Payment contracted to be made for personal 
seTvice ; wages. 

a12253 Auncr. R.208 Etholden odres hure, ouer his rihte 
terme, nis hit strong reflac? c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 285/242 
He scholde him paye is huyre. _13.. Sz~ Beues (A.) 2972 
And of be meistri icham sure, 3if he wile 3ilde min hure. 
1382 Wycuir Luke x. 7 Forsothe a workman is worthi his 
hyre. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 283a/2 They ..sayd they 
wold brynge hym thyder without ony freyght or huyr. 1502 
Priv, Purse Exp. Eliz, of York (1830) 76 For the scole hyer 
of the same Edward. .every quarter viijd. 1583 HotLyBAND 
Campo di Fior 6x What aske you for your hyer ?..1 will 
contente myself with a small hier. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 
I. 277 Their testimony against preaching for hire. 1882 
Ouiwwa Maremma 1. 4 They had other thoughts besides 
those of their hire and wages. 

3. fig. Reward, recompense, payment (for work 
or service of any kind). 

a@ 1228 Aucr. R. 428 Hore hure schal beon pe eche blisse 
of heouene. @1300 Cursor M, 23192 Sathanas ., sal casten 
be .. in a stincand stang o fire; bar sal be yolden him his 
hire. 1382 Wycuir Rom. vi. 22 Treuli the hyris of synne, 
deeth. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 30 Our lorde god shal 
ones rewarde them their hyre. c1s60 A. Scorr Poenis 
(S. T. S.) xxxii. 10 Schort plesour, lang displesour; Repen- 
tence is the hyre, 1608 D.T. ss. Pol. §& Mor. 2b, Some.. 
that thinke the very disturbance of things established, a 
sufficient hyre to set them on worke. 1841 James Brigand 
iv, And make her hand the hire of this Savoyard. 

4. The action of hiring or fact of being hired. 

1615 J. StepHens Satyr. Ess. 189 The dispersed hire of 
acquaintance to extoll things indifferent. 1835 Lytton 
Rienzi 1. iv, Ay, it is the duty of thy hire. 1863 Mrs. C. 
CrarKkE Shaks. Char. xiv. 357 A savage hire,—and the 
wages he receives are as dispiteous. JMod. To arrange for 
the hire of a horse. f 

5. attrib. and Comb., as hire-payer, -wage; hire- 
system, a system by which a hired article becomes, 
by virtue of a stipulated number of payments, the 
property of the hirer; so hire-purchase. Also 
HIREGANG, -MAN, -WOMAN. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 186/2 An Hire payer, mercedarius. 
1548 Upatt Evasm. Par. Luke xvi. 134 b, To digge in the 
field for hire wages from daie to daye. 1896 Daily News 
24 Jan. 7/2 Mr. Moore..was the inventor of the now widely 
adopted hire-purchase system. 1898 West. Gaz. 11 Jan. 
2/1 Could not the hire-purchase system be worked ? 

Hire (hoie1), v. Forms: 1 hyrian, hyran, 3 
hure(n, 3-4 huyre, 4-7 hyre, 6 hiare, hyer, 6-7 
hier, 4- hire. [OE. Afrvian, corresp. to OFris. 
héra, OLG. *hirian (MLG., MDu. héren, LG. 
hiiren, Du. hurven, Ger. heuern, Da. hyre, Sw. 
hyra, from LG..), f. the sb.: see Hire sd.] 

1. ¢vans. To engage the services of (a person) for 
a stipulated reward; to employ for wages. 

¢ 1000 Etrric Hom. II, 72 Sede .. wolde hyrian wyrhtan 
into his wingearde. c1o0o Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 7 Us nan 
mann ne hyrode [c 1160 Hatton G.herde]. a 1225 Azcr. KR. 
126 Vorte huren mid ham, ase me ded mid garsume peo bet 
wel vihted. ¢1330 R. Brunner Chron. (1810) 80 Pe bisshop 
..Hiredilkaman. c1440 Pronip. Parv, 241/2 Hyryn, con- 
duco. 1535 CovERDALE Prov, xxvi, 10 Who so hyreth a 
foole, hyreth soch one as wyl take no hede. 1570 B. GoocE 
Pop. Kingd. 1. 43 b, They also hier folkes to say the 
Psalters speedily. 1663 Cowtry Verses § Ess., Ode on 
Flarvey iii, As if he hir'd the workers by the day. 1742 
Pirt SJ. Ho. Com. 10 Dec. in Anecd. & Sp. Earl Chathant 
(1797) I. v. 116 They have already been informed there was 
no necessity for hiring auxiliary troops. 1872 Raymonp 
Statist. Mines & Mining 182 Chinamen are in the country 
and can be hired cheaply. P 

b. transf. To engage or induce to do something 
by a payment or reward ; to bribe. 

c1400 Gamelyn 786 He was fast aboute bothe day and 
other, For to hyre the quest to hangen his brother. 1529 
More Dyaloge 11.Wks. 246/1 A man could not hyre a Jewe 
to sit down vpon his byble of the olde testament, 1631 
Gouce God’s Arrows 11. xcili. 357 Cullin.. was hired by 
English runagates in the Low Countries to kill the Queene, 
ee Dryven Virg. Aeneid i. 42 Thymeetes first (tis doubt- 
ful whether hired, Or so the Trojan destiny required) Moved 
that the ramparts might be broken down. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. 11. 159 A popish priest was hired with the 
promise of the mitre of Waterford to preach at Saint James’s 
oe the Act of Settlement. Z 

. To procure the temporary use of (any thing) 
for stipulated payment. 

c1z0g Lay. 30441 Pascipen heo gunnen hure mid ahten 
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swide deore. c1290 Beket 1161 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 139 [He} 
huyrde him a mere, For an Englichs peni, with an haltre, 
pis holi man to bere. cxq450 Bh. Curtasye 375 in Babees Bk. 
310 For cariage be porter hors schalle hyre. 1583 Hoity- 
BAND Campo di Fior 327 He had hired a house in Colme- 
streate. 1590 SHaks. Com. Err. 1v.i.95 A ship you sent mee 
too, to hier waftage. 1718 Lapy M. W. Monracu Let. to 
Abbé Conti 31 July, I hired an ass .. that I might go some 
miles into the country. 1863 Miss Brappon Eleanor’s Vict. 
(1878) I. iii. 24 He hired a villa by the Lake of Como. 

3. To grant the temporary use of for stipulated 


payment ; to let owt on hire; to lease. 

1382 Wycuir Mark xii. 1 A man plauntide a vyne3erd. .and 
hirede it to erthe tilieris, 1484 Caxton Fadles of Alfonce 
(1889) 3 [He] demaunded of the poure yong man that he 
wold hyre to hym a parte of his hows. 1589 G. FLETCHER 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 80 That no man should hier 
owt horse or boat to anie Englishman, 1611 Brs_e 1 Sav. 
ii. 5 They that were full, haue hired out themselues for 
bread. 1662 Woop Zz (O. H.S.) I. 462 Having skill in 
gardning and manuring [he] hired himselfe to gent. there for 
that imployment. 1721 Duxbury Rec. (1893) 238 That the 
said money should be hired out at five pounds per cent. to 
such persons as shall give sufficient security for the same. 
1842 TENNnyson Dora 36 He left his father’s house, And hired 
himself to work within the fields. 

b. intr. (for refi.) To hive out, to engage one- 
self as aservant for payment, U.S. and Co/onzal. 

1856 O_mstEp Slave States 83 Poor white girls never hired 
out to do servants’ work. 1884 Harper's Mag. May 882/1 
They hire out to..farmers. 

Hire, early form of Hr pron. 

Hireable (haierab’l), a. Also hirable. [f. 
Hire v, + -ABLE.] Capable of being hired ; ob- 
tainable for hire. 

1864 CarLtyLeE Fredk. Gt. xu. xi. IV. 259 Four pretty 
Sovereignties. Three, or Two, of these hireable by gold, it 
is to be hoped. 1868 Daily Tel. 31 July 5/4 Prices of all 
purchasable or hirable things are high. 

Hired (hoieid), Zp/7. a. [f. Hire v. + -np1.] 
Engaged or employed for payment; let out on 
hire; mercenary. Also with adverbs, as hzved out. 

c1230 Hali Meid. 29 Eni driuel ibe hus oder eni ihured 
hine. 1382 Wyciir Lake xv. 19 Make me as oon of thi 
hyrid men [1388 thin hirid men]. 1388 — Yohx x. 13 The 
hirid hyne fleeth, for he is an hirid hyne. ¢ 1440 Prop. 
Parv. 241/2 Hyryd man, or servawnte, couductius, 1583 
Hotiysanp Campo di Fior 271, | havea hiered horse. 1597 
Daniet Civ. Wars vi. lix, With mercenarie breath And 
hyred tongue. 41711 STEELE Sfect. No. 155 P x Travelling 
together in the same hired Coach. 1789 Gipson Autodtog. 
(1896) 127 An independent stranger in a hired lodging. 1808 
Scorr Life Dryden iv, To have recourse to hired bravoes to 
avenge his personal quarrel. 1863 KiINGLAKE Crinzea (1876) 
I. i. 9 He..has a crowd of hired courtiers at his side. 

b. In U.S. the terms hzved man, woman, girl, 
people, are commonly applied to free men or women 
engaged as servants (the latter word being formerly 


used to include slaves). 

1639 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) 1. 122 Roberte Eldred, the 
hyred servant of Nicholas Sympkins for the terme of three 
yeares. 1714 tr. Youtel’s La Salle’s Frnl. 2 Hired People 
and Workmen of all Sorts, requisite for making of a Set- 
tlement. 1715 Laws of Maryland (1765) c. 44 § 10 No 
Person whatsoever, shall trade. .with any Servant, whether 
hired, or indented, or Slave .. without Leave or License. 
1737 Plymouth (Mass.) Town Rec. 18 May (1892) II. 321 
A hired man with me ona fishing voyage. 1751 FRANKLIN 
Obs. Increase Mankind Wks. 1887 11. 227 Slaves may be 
kept as long as a man pleases .. while hired men are con- 
tinually leaving their masters (often in the midst of his busi- 
ness). 1792 tr. ¥. P. Brissot’s New Trav. U.S. 400 They 
[Quakers] have no slaves; they employ negroes as hired 
servants. 1818 J. Fuint Lett. Amer. (1822) 9 Master is not 
a word in the vocabulary of hired people. Bos, a Dutch one 
of similar import, is substituted. The former is used by 
Negroes, and is by free people considered as synonymous 
with slave-keeper. 1820 /d7d. 264 These I must call Ame- 
ricanisms .. Hired Girl for Servant Girl. Hired Man for 
Servant Man. 1842 J. F. Watson Ann. Philad. (1857) 1.176 
Now all hired girls appear abroad in the same style of dress 
as their ladies. 1877 BartLetr Dict. Amer. (ed. 4), Hired 
man,aman-servant. Hired womar,aservant-girl. Many 
servants dislike to be called such, and think it more respectable 
to say ‘help’ or hired woman’. 1893 Nad¢zon (N.Y.) 19 Jan. 
43/1 Where are the farms on which there is no place for the 
‘hired man’ or ‘ hired girl’? 

Hired, Hiredman: see Hrrp, HirpMAn, 

Hiree (hoier7). [See -2x.] One who is hired. 

1811 Sporting Mag. XX XVII. 75 Would..either hirer or 
hiree disgrace themselves so much ? 

+ Hiregang. Sc. Obs. Also6 hyre-. [f. Hine 
sb. + Gane sb.) Hire, lease. 

1513 Doucras Anes xu. ix. 50 His fader eyrit and sew 
ane peice of feild, That he in hyregang held to be his beild, 
1535 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1513-1546. 324/1 Proficuum [xxvij 
libr.] a mense Julli 1515 per 17 annos, viz. cujuslibet bovis 
annuatim extenden. in le hiregang et laboribus ad 6 firlotas 
farine. 


Hireless (hoieslés), a. [f. Hire sd. + -Luss.] 
Without hire or pay, unhired, ; 

1651 Davenant Gondibert v1. Ixvi, This fam’d Philosopher 
is Nature’s Spie, And hireless gives th’ intelligence to Art, 
1796 CoLerincE Sonn. Erskine, An hireless Priest before th 
insulted shrine. 1817 — Biog. Lit. 81 Preaching by the way 
in most of the great towns, as an hireless volunteer, in a blue 
coat and white waistcoat. brane 

Hireling (hoielin), sd. anda. [OE. hyriing 
(rare), f. Ayr Hire + -LING. Not known in ME., 
and app. formed anew in 16th c.] _ 

A. sb. 1. One who serves for hire or wages; a 
hired servant; a mercenary (soldier). (Now usually 


somewhat contemptuous: cf. 2.) 
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c1000 Ags. Gosf. Mark i. 20 Hi heora feeder zebedeo on 
scipe forleton mid hyrlingum [¢1160 Hatton G. pyliepeny. 
1535 CoverDALE Yoéit v. 11 Axest thou after the kynred of 
an hyrelinge? 1547 J. Harrison E-xhort. Scottes Gj b, To 
bee as common hirelynges to a forrein nacion. 1582 N. it 
(Rhem.) Yokn x. 13. The hireling fleeth because he is a 
hireling [Wycur hirid hyne; Tinpace heyred servaunt). 
1632 Lirucow 7’rav. 1x. 380, I dispatched my Dragoman, and 
the other Barbarian hireling. 1734 tr. Roddin’s Anc. Hist.,The 
loss he had sustained by the robbery of his hireling. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. i. (1880) I. 57 Hirelings whom want 
and idleness had induced to enlist. 

b. A hired horse. #once-2se. ' 

1893 Sir G. Cuesney Leséers III. 1. xxi. 23 Lionel on his 
hireling was the only one up with the hounds at the last. 

2.. One who makes reward or material remunera- 
tion the motive of his actions; a mercenary. 
(Opprobrious.) ' 

1874 tr, Marlorat’s Apocalips 32 Least in sted of faithfull 
shepherds, they set hyrelings or rather wolues ouer the 
flocke of Christe. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. § 5 As an 
hireling, that loves the work for the wages. 1667 Mitton 
P.L.1V. 193 So since into his Church lewd Hirelings climbe, 
172t Pore Ef. to Earl of Oxford 36 No hireling she, no 
prostitute to praise. 1821 Byron Savdax. u. i, Baser Hire- 
lings, who live by lies on good men’s lives. 1849 MAcauLay 
Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 456 James..had now, in becoming King of 
England, become also a hireling and vassal of Lewis. _ 

B. adj. Characteristic of or pertaining to a hire- 
ling; serving for hire or wages; to be had for hire ; 


mercenary. (Usually opprobrious.) 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxxii. 510 What find we in al 
the writings of the Heathen but a Hierling vertue? 1614 
Raveicu Hist, World 1. ix. § 1 (R.) The factious and hire- 
ling historians of all ages. 1681 DrypEn Ads. & Achit. 922 
The plot by hireling witnesses improv’'d. 1720 Leti. /r. 
Lond. Frni. (1721) 47 Here are also hireling Chairs. 1738 
Jounson London 213 Some hireling senators. 1843 Macau- 
Lay 7vry iv, With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and 
Almayne. 1894 Law Times XCVII. 384/1 [To] earn for 
itself the name of a profession of hireling subornees of per- 
jury. a ba 

Hence Hi‘relingship, the condition of a hireling. 

1827 Pottox Let, in Life (1841) 357 Wherever you send 
him during the above specified hirelingship. f 

Hireman (hoie1mmén). Obs. or dial. [OE. 
hyrmann, £, Hiren sb.+ Man.] A hired man, hired 


servant ; retainer. 

c975 Rushw. Gosp. Mark i. 20 Forlet feeder his zebedeus 
in scipe mid bam hyremonnum, a@x100 Gerefa in Anglia 
IX. 260 Symle he sceal his hyrmen scyrpan mid manunge. 
1z.. Fragm. Atlfric’s Gram, in Wr.-Wiilcker 552/20 Mer- 
cennarius, hurmon. a@1310 in Wright Lyric P. xv. 50 Alse 
ys hirmon halt in hous. 17.. Hiveman Chiel in Child 
Ballads (1861) VIII. 234 He .. has put on the hireman’s 
coat, To keip him frae the cold. 1792 Statist. Acc. Scotd., 
Forfars. 1V. 15 (Jam.) The wages of a hireman, that is, 
a man-servant hired for the half year. .now are £ 3, or £3 10s. 

+ Hiren (haierén). Oss. [A corruption of the 
female name Jrene, F, Lréne.] The name of a 
female character in Peele’s play of ‘ The Turkish 
Mahamet and Hyrin the fair Greek’ (21594); used 
allusively by Shakspere and early r7th century 
writers as meaning ‘a seductive woman’, a harlot. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, 11. iv. 173 Downe: downe Dogges, 
downe Fates: haue wee not Hiren here? 1598 SyLvesTER 
Du Bartas ut. 1.11.35 Of charming Sin the deep inchaunting 
Syrens, The snares of vertue, valour-softning Hyrens. 1605 
Cuarman, etc. Zastw. Hoe in O. Pl. IV. 218 (N.) 'Sfoot, 
lend me some money. Hast thou not Hyren here? 161g 
T. Avams Sfir. Navigator Wks. (1630) 402 There be Sirens 
in the sea of this world. Sirens? Hirens, as they are now 
called... What a number of these Sirens, Hirens, Cockatrices, 
--In plaine English, Harlots, swimme amongst vs. 

Hiren, obs. form of Hurv, hers. 

Hirer (heiers1), [f. Hire v, +-ER 1] 

1. One who engages the services of a person or 
obtains the use of a thing for payment. 

@ 1500 in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 72 If the said hirer in gret 
duelle not in any parte therof but lete it out ageyn. xs92 
West 1st Pt. Symbol. 1. § 25 B, The lessee or hierer. 1767 
Brackstone Comm. II. xxx. 453 By this mutual contract 
the hirer, or borrower, gains a temporary property in the 
thing hired, 1885 Law Ref. 14 Q. Bench Div. 892 The 
relation .. between hirers and letters of private carriages. 

2. One who lets out something on hire. Obs. 
or Sc. (esp. in coach-hirer, carriage-hirer). 

r59t Percivant SP. Dict., Arrendador, a lettor, a hirer. 
1598 Frorio, Nolatore, a hyrer, a hackney man. 1755 
Jounson, Hirer 2. In Scotland it denotes one who keeps 
small horses to let. 1766 Beatriz E/. to Hon. C. B. 27 

Tis wondrous hard, To act the Hirer, yet preserve the Bard. 

+ Hivre-woman. Sc. ? Os. [Cf Hineman.] 
A hired woman, 2, woman-servant. 

1552 Asp. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 112 Thow sall nocht 
cowet thi nychtbouris house, nor his croft or his land, nor 
his servand, nor his hyir woman. 

Hirie-harie, variant of Hirrim-HARRIE. 

Hiring, v//. sb. [f. Hine v,+-1ne 1] 

1. The action of the vb. Hire; engaging a person 
or thing for hire ; letting out on hire. 

e1400 Three Kinges Cologne 24 Pe lordys of be grounde 
haue ., grete toll of hyryng of pes beestes. 1675 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 42 The hireing of workmen 
-» may be intrusted ., to the Vicechancellour. 1767 Biack- 
stone Comm, Il, xxx. 453 Hiring is always for a price, or 
stipend, or additional recompence; borrowing is merely 
gratuitous, 1868 Pall Mall G. 12 Dec. 3 Hiring is an 
agreement for the continuous performance of certain tasks 
for current wages. 

2. local. (See quot. 1825.) (Also Statute hiring.) 


1825 Brockett, Hiring, a fair or market at which country 
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servants are hired. 1826 in Hone Zvery-day Bk. 11. 668 
The ‘ hirings’ for farmers’ servants half yearly at Whitsun- 
tide and Martinmas. 1885 R. Bucuanan Annan Water v, 
A couple of female farm servants had come in to the spring 
‘hiring’. “2 : ? 

3. attrib., as hiring-agreement, -time, etc. ; hir- 
ing-fair = 2; hiring man, a man to be hired. 

c1425 Eng. Cong. [rel. 22 We come nat yn-to thys land 

as hyryng men. 1883 T. Harpy in Longm., Mag. July 257 
Attending a wet hiring-fair at Candlemas, in search of a 
new master. 1892 Antiguary Jan. 14 The annual agricul- 
tural hiring-time in any district. 1897 Daily News 15 Oct. 
8/7 The largest hiring fair in Berkshire was held at Newbury 
yesterday. i 

Hirk, Hirkful, obs. ff. Ink, Inkrut. Hirkle, 
obs. f. Hurkir v. Hirling, var. of HERLING. 
Hirmon, obs. f. Hireman. Hirn(e, obs. ff. 
HERN s., corner. 

Hirondelle (hirgnde'l). Ods. exc. in Heraldry. 
Forms: 7 arrondell, arundell, 8 hyrondell, 9 
hirondelle. [a. IF. Azvondelle.] A swallow. 

c1600 Burel’s Pilgr. in J. Watson Coll. Poems (1706) 11. 
62 (Jam.) The Arrondell, so swift of flight. 166x Morcan 
Sph. Gentry 1. v.58 More swift, than Bird hight Arundell. 
1880 G. T. Crark in Encycl. Brit, X1. 701/1 The Swallow, 
or hirondelle, forms the very early coat of the Arundells. 

Hirple (hd1p’l),v. Chiefly Sc. and north. dial. 
[Origin unknown, (Its coincidence in sound and 
sense with Gr. épm-ev is noticeable.)] 
zntr. To move with a gait between walking 
and crawling; to walk lamely, to drag a limb, to 
hobble. In early use said of the hare. 
c1450 Henryson Mor. Had, 32 The hard-back Hurtchen, 
and the hirpland Hair. @ 1605 MontcomEerIE Cherrie &§ 
Slae (2nd version) 30 in Poems (1887) 286, I saw the hur- 
cheon and the hare In hidlings hirpling heir and thair. 
1768 Ross Helenore 44 (Jam.) To Colin’s house .. He, tired 
and weary, hirpled down the brae, 178 J. Hutton 7our 
to Caves Gloss., Hirple, to limp in walking. 1821 CLARE 
Vill, Minstr. 11. 117 Hirpling round from time to time. 
1821 Scorr Pirate vii, Neil Ronaldson, that canna walk 
a mile to hear the minister, but he will hirple ten if he hears 
of a ship embayed. 1866 J. Payn Mirk Abbey 11.96 An 
old man and his wife..came hirpling out. 

Jig. 1792 Burns On Birth Posth. Child ii, November 
hirples o’er the lea Chill on thy lovely form. 1893 Crockett 
Stickit Minister 17 It [the speech] ran or rather hirpled 
somewhat as follows. 

Hence Hirpling ///. a.; Hirple sb., a crawling 
or limping gait. 

1821 Scorr Pirate xxxii, They will be waiting for him, 
hirpling, useless body. 1821-30 Lp. Cocksurn JZem. ii. 
(1856) 119 With a slow stealthy step—something between 
a walk anda hirple. 1830 Garr Lawrie 7. vit. i. (1849) 
363 Whose gallop was never better than a hirple. 

+ Hirpled, -ild, Zf/. a. Obs. Also 4 harplid. 
[Origin obscure: cf. ON. erfa cramp, contraction, 
herpa-st to be contracted as with cramp. See also 
the forms of HurKLE v.] Contracted, wrinkled. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8085 Pair armes hari wit hirpild [vr 
harplid, rungilt] hid. 

+ Hirquita‘lliency. Obs. nonce-wd.  [f. L. 
hirguitalli-re (of infants) to acquire a strong voice 
(£. Atrvcus he-goat) + -ENCY. ] 

1652 Urquuart Yewel 125 To speak of her hirquitalliency. 
Hirrawem, obs, form of Inram. 
Hirrie-harrie (hi'rijhe'ri), zz. (sb.) Sc. Also 
6 hiry hary, 9 hirie-harie. An utterance ex- 
pressive of rapid and tumultuous movement. 

e1520 in Dunbar's, Poems (1893) 314 Hiry, hary, hubbil- 
schow! Se 3e not quha is cum now? 1808-80 JAmirson, 
Hirrie-harrie, 1. An outcry after a thief. 2. A broil, a 
tumult. 1819 W. Tennant Pafistry Storm’d (1827) 86 
Then, hirie-harie! folks did rusch. 

Hirrient (hitiént), a. and sd. rare. [f. L. 
hirrient-em, pr. pple. of hérrire to snarl.] a. 
adj. ‘Snarling’; trilled. b. sd. A trilled sound. 
(CE. Litera canina, Lat. name for 7.) 

1832 J. K[enrick] in PAzlol, Musenm 1. 618 The peculiar 
barbarism of the Kapes, which consisted in the frequent use 
of the hirrient p. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. ii. 51 In the 
hirrients and the gutturals, the burr and roughness of the 
Northern tongues. 

+ Hirse (hdss). Oés. Also 6 evron. hirst. [a. 
Ger. hivse, MHG. hirse, hirs, OHG. hirsi, hirso; 
orig. a High German word, which in later times has 
spread into LG. and Scand. (Da. hirse, Sw. hirs), 
as well as Eng., where app. introduced by the 16the. 
herbalists. See Kluge.] Millet. 

(1562 Turner Herbal u. 57 Milium is named in Greke 
kegchros & piston, in Duche hirsz, in Frenche du Millet.] 
1578 Lyre Dodoens wv. ix. 463 This plant [Milium] is called 
in... English Mill, Millet, and Hirse. 1579-80 Norru 
Plutarch (1676) 77 A Vessell or Pan wherein they did fry 
millet or hirse. 1589 Fremine Virg. Georg.1.8 For Millet 
or for Hirst comes yearly care and paine. 1611 Corcr., 
Millet, Millet, Mill, Hirse. 1658 Puitiirs, Hyrse, a kind 
of plant otherwise call’d Millet. 

Hirsel (hdsél), sd. Se. and north. dial. 
Forms : 4 hirsill, hyresel, hersale, 5 hyrsale, 
8- hirsel, (8 hirdsell, hirsle, 9 her-, hirsell). 
[ad. ON. hérzla from hzrds/a custody, safe-keeping, 
f. hirda to herd, tend (sheep, etc.) ; but the north. 
Eng. and Se. word has always been concrete, and 
intimately connected in sense with 42rd, Hurp 2.] 

1. The flock of sheep under the charge of a shep- 
herd; the entire stock of sheep on one farm. 











HIRSUTENESS. 


1366 Durham Halm. Rolls (Surtees) 55 Ordinatum est .. 
quod quilibet eorum teneat hirsill’ et quod custodiant porcos 
..citra ., ne quis eorum teneat porcos absque hirsill’. 1378 
Jbid. 148 Quilibet teneat hirsill cum porcis. 1728 Ramsay 
Robert Richy & S. 4 Tenting his hirsle on the moorland 
green. 1737 — Sc. Prov. (1776) 10 (Jam.) Ae scabbed sheep 
will smit the hale hirdsell. 1853 G. Jonnston WVat. //tst. 
E. Bord. \. 95 A hirsel of sheep animates the moor above. 
1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hirsel, the general sheep stock 
belonging to a hill stock-farmer. 

b. fig. A spiritual flock, a church, 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 670 Hyrde of goddis her- 
sale all! /éid., Facobus Minor 848 Pat mene ine pis hale 
world sal se Bot a hyrde & a hyresel be. 1880 A. SomEr- 
VILLE Axtobiog. 26, 1 had an easy hirsel and never wearied. 

2. transf. A company or number to look after ; 


a ‘lot’ of persons or things of one kind. 

¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. vil. xi. 33 Thai thowcht for-thi 
mare honesté ., to sla thame [prisoners] in mellé, Than 
swilke ane hyrsalle for till hald. 1808-80 JAMIESON s. V., 
It is common to speak ofa hirsell of folk, a hirsell of bairns, 
etc. 1818 Hocc Brownie of B. 1. 160(Jam.) Ye're just tell- 
ing a hirsel o’ eendown lees, a 1845 //odgson MS. in North- 
umbla, Gloss. s. v., A great hirsel of wood or of corn stacks. 

Hence Hirsel v. (Se. and morth.) trams, to arrange 


in hirsels, form a hirsel of. 

1794-5 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Dumfries XIII. 573 (Jam.) 
In these [farms] there is room to hirsel or keep separate 
different kinds of sheep. 1802 C, Finrater Agric. Surv, 
Peebles 195 (Jam.) The principles of hirseling are, to class 
into separate flocks such sheep as are endowed with differ- 
ent abilities, 1805 A. Scorr Poems 14 (Jam.) When a’ the 
rout gat hirsel’d right. : 

Hirsle (hd-1s’l), v. Se. and 2orth. dial. Forms: - 
6 hirsill, hirssill, 8-9 hirsle, 9 -sell, -sel. 

[Possibly from an earlier AristZe ; cf. ON. Avista to shake, 
Da. zys¢e to shake, stir, rustle.) | ‘ nant 

1. intr. To move or slide with grazing or friction. 


Also Zo hirstle one’s way: 

1513 Doucias 4@ve7s 1. x. 87 On blind stanis and rolkis 
hirssillit we. 1756 Mrs. Catperwoop Yourney (1842) 159 
A very droll machine .. just the body of a coach hirsleing 
on its bare doup, and drawn by one horse yoked with ropes. 
1815 Scorr Guy MM. xlv, So he sat himsell doun and hir- 
selled doun into the glen. 1825-80 JAMIESON s.v., One 
hirsills doun a hill when .. he to prevent giddiness, moves 
downwards sitting. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., s.v. ‘ Hirsel 
alang ’—move along the seat. Zod. Sc. Hirsle yont ! : 

2. trans. To move (something) with much friction 


or effort. 

171t Ramsay Elegy Magey Yohnstoun 62, 1 hirsl'd up my. 
dizzy pow, Frae ’mang the corn. 1895 CrockEeTr A/en @ 
Mosshags 152 We are hirsled over moss and moor .. as the 
devil drives. 

+ Hirst. Sc. Ols. [Origin wnknown.] A 
threshold ; or perh., in early use, a hinge. 

1513 Douctas ineis 1. vii. 57 The brasin durris iargis on 
the marble hirst. /é7d. v1. ix. 87 ‘Thai wareit portis, jargand 
on the hirst [s¢7dentes cavdine} Warpit wp braid. /é7d. 
vu. xi. 33 Wythin that girgand hirst [s¢v7dentia liminalalso _ 
suld he Pronunce the new weyrs, battale, and melle. [1819 
Hoce Lenachan's Farew. ii. in Yacob. Songs (1887) 227 But 
if serf or Saxon came, He crossed Murich’s hirst nae mair.] 

Hirst, obs, form of Hursr. 

Hirsute (hd-isizt), a Also 7 hersute. [ad. 
L. hirsitus rough, shaggy, bristly, f. *Azvses, by- 
form of hzrtus in same sense. Cf. F. hérsute.] 

1, Having rough or shaggy hair; hairy, shaggy. 

1621 Burton Azat, Mel. 1. il. 1. xiv. (1651) 125 A rugged 
attire, hirsute head, horrid beard. 1681 H. Morr Za. Dan. 
80 That hirsute or long-haired Goat. 1825 Scorr 7adism. 
iii, The wild and hirsute appearance of the individual, 1855 
Morttey Dutch Rep. 1. vi. (1866) 463 Wearimg his hair and 
beard unshorn .. this hirsute and savage corsair seemed an 
embodiment of vengeance. 7 

2. Bot. and Zool. Covered with long and stiffish 
hairs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva §616 There are.. Bulbous Roots, Fibrous 
Roots, and Hirsute Roots. 1668 Wirxins Real Char. 125 
Caterpillars .. those that are hirsute .. Palmer worm, Bear 
worm. 1776-96 WitHERING Brit. Plants (ed. 3) Il. 424 The 
stems more or less hirsute. 1856-8 W. Crark Van der 
fToeven's Zool, 1. 404 Caterpillars. .sometimes pilose or hir- 
sute, 1870 Hooker Stud. /lova 122 Styles free or nearly 
so, hirsute. 

3. Of or pertaining to hair; of the nature of or 
consisting of hair. E 

1823 Byron Yaz 1x, liii, The usual hirsute seasons which 
destroy, With beard and whiskers..the fond Parisian aspect 
which upset old Troy, 1840 H. Ainswortu Tower Lond. 
(1864) 208 The giant clapped his hand to his chin—too 
late, however, to save a particle of his hirsute honours. 
1882 May CromMeLin Brown-Eyes xi. (1884) 92 A broad 
though kindly face, totally devoid of hirsute ornament. 

4. transf. and fig. Rough, shaggy; untrimmed. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. Vi. ili. (1651) 558 Dressed 
in some old hirsute attires out of fashion, a 1849 H. Cotr- 
RIDGE Poems (1850) II. 106 Garden-plots hirsute and weedy. 

b. Of manners or style: Rough, unpolished. 

1658 Woop Life 5 Apr. (O.H.S.) I. 243 He look’d elderly 
and was cynical and hirsute in his behavior. 1854 GILFILLAN 
Life Blair B.’s. Wks. (1854) 125 The tone and style of his 
poem, .are somewhat hirsute and unpolished. 

So Hirsu'ted a. vare=prec. 2. 

1707 SLOANE Yamaica I. 113 Having neither hirsuted, 

spotted, nor undulated leaves, 


Hirsuteness. [f. prec.+-nuss.] The state 
or quality of being hirsute; hairiness. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iii. 111. i. (1651) 208 Baldness 
comes from excess of driness, hirsuteness from a dry tem- 
perature, et H. Spencer lusty. Univ, Progr. 62 Red 
republicanism has always been distinguished by its hirsute- 
ness. 


HIRSUTIES. 


|| Hirsuties (housiztijzz). ([L., f. hirsit-us 
Hirsure.] a. Lot. and Lntom. Hairiness ; a thick 
covering of hair. b. (See quot. 1854-67.) 

1847 Jonnston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 111. No. 5. 229 
Body ovate .. clothed with a white appressed hirsuties. 
1854-67 C. A. Harris Dict. Med. Terminol., Hirsuties, 
hairiness. The growth of hair in unusual situations, or in 
greater abundance than usual. 

Hirsuto- (housizto-), comb. form of L. hirsitus 
Hirsute, prefixed to adjs. of colour, etc., as hzr- 
suto-atrous, with black hairs; hirsuto-rufous, etc. 

Hirt, obs. f. Harr v., Hurt v. and sé. Hir- 
tle, Hirtleberry, var. Hurrir, Hurripperry. 

+ Hirudinal (hirzdinal), a. Ods. [f. L. Atvitdo, 
hiriidin-em \eech + -Au.] Of or pertaining to a 
leech. So Hiru‘dinid, a member of the Wirudinide 
or Leech family, Hirudi-nean, a member of the 

_firudinea or order of annelids containing the 
leeches. Hirudinicu‘lture, the artificial pro- 
pagation of leeches. + Hiru‘dinous a., leech-like, 
blood-sucking (jig: ). 

1651 Biccs New Disp. P 192 Exhausted hy..hirudinall 
blood-suckings. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1v. ii. 181 Such 
an hirudinous and exacting Lady as Dulcinea. 1835 Kirpy 
fab, & Inst. Anim. 1. xii. 334 His fourth Order [of Inver- 
tebrate Animals] he names Hirudineans. 186 Hume tr. 
Moquin-Tandon ui. i. iv. 147 Hirudiniculture has for some 
years been an important branch of commerce. 1865 Reader 
30 Sept. 368/1 Pisciculture, hirudi{niJculture, pearlculture. 

Hirundine (hiryndain), a ([f. L. hérundo 
swallow +-INE.] Of or pertaining to a swallow. 

1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. 11. ii, Swallows..swashing to and 
fro with. .activity almost super-hirundine. 

+ Hiruwndinous, a. Ods. rare—°. [f. L. hir- 
undo, -inem +-0us.) Of or pertaining to a swallow 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

His (hiz, -iz), oss. pron., 3rd sing. masc. and 
tneut. [OE. his (hys), genitive of personal pron. 
He and At, Ir, The cognate langs. have only 
the parallel forms without £, Goth. and OS. zs, 
OHG, zs, es, in later stages supplanted by the 
originally reflexive s/v, sein, sé, zijn. In OE., on 
the contrary, the refl. possessive sé was already 
obsolescent, and usually replaced by hzs, hzve, hira. 
About the 11th c., the genitive 42s began, after the 
earlier analogy of min, din, wre, cower, to be 
treated as an adj. (with pl. Azse, occurring till the 
15the.). Like the other possessive pronouns also, 
his tended to develop absolute derivative forms, of 
which hésis, hysen (like hirts, htven), occur in ME, 
The former did not take root (see next word), and 
the latter is only dialectal (see Hisy).] 


A, Forms. 

1. Stng. 1— his; 1-6 hys, (2-7 is, 3 ys, hise, 
3-4 hiss, hesse, 4 hes, heys, hisse, hijs, hus, 
4-5 hese, 5 hyse, heis, 6 ys), 6-7 ’s. 

a8ss- His [see B. Aassin]. axz000 Hymns ii. 11 (Gr.) 
Se byd eadiz se..a hys willan wyrco. ¢ 1200 Ormin 84 He 
sennde uss sone hiss word, hiss witt, Hiss Sune, hiss mabht, 
hiss kinde. ¢1250 Gen. & Ex. 2713 A modi stiward he 
dor fond Betende a man wid hise wond. Jdid. 2851 He bar 
hise 3erde ford in is hond. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 59 He let 
a mone} of be 3er clepye aftur ys owne name. @ 1300 Christ 
on Cross 5 in E. E. P. (1862) 20 Bihold to is brest nakid, 
and is blodi side. a@1300 Cursor AZ. 62 (Gott.) Hijs fal is 
neist at hand. 67d. 12685 (Cott.) Hes knes war bolnd sua. 
Ibid. 17890 (Gétt.) All-mighti godd es fader hiss. 13. 

_E. E. Psalter cx\viii. 8 (Matz.) Blaste of stormes, pat makes 
worde hisse [verdus ejus], ¢1380 Wyciir Wks. (1880) 347 
He..tristip not to hijs treuthe. c1380 Sir Herumzb. 881 Attes 
nauel pe dent a-stod. 1393 Lanci. P. P/. C. xix. 267 Thus 
haue ich beo hus heraude. 1556 Chrou. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
68 He was dyschargyd ys byschopryge and all hys londes. 
cx1s92 Maritowe Yew of Malta wv. iii, Look how his brains 
drop out on’s nose. x609 Sir R. Suirvey in Hart. Misc. 
(Malh.) III. 88 Man can receiue is birth but from one place. 
‘x6r1 Suaks. Cyd. v. v. 294, I cut off ’s head. 1647 Warp 
Sintp. Cobley 85 He .. must lift up ’s head. 

+2. Plural. 2-5 hise, 5 hese, Obs. 

a 1100 O. E. Chron, an. 1070 Abbot Turolde..wzes cumen 
--mid ealle hise Frencisce menn. @1131 /did. an. 1123 Se 
kyng..bed hise biscopes, and hise abbates, and hise peiznes 
ealle pet hi scolden cumen to his gewitene mot, /dé7d. an. 
1124 He sende..to hise casteles. cx1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 

3 Pe holie procession be he wile maken a domes dai mid 
the chosene, ¢1200 OrMIN 14343 To shewenn hise mahh- 
tess..purrh hiss goddcunnde kinde. axaz5 Leg. Kath. 
406 An of hise [v.7. his] men. 1258 Proclam. Hen. I/1, 
Henr’ .. Send igretinge to alle hise holde ilzrde and ilea- 
wede, ¢ 1380 Wycuir Sevm. Sel. Wks. II. 1 Men shulden 
trowe bi hise wordis pat bei ben sobe, ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 
6892 Henex, with hese men, 

B. Signification. ‘ 

+1. as gen. case of pers. pron.: a. masc. Of him; 
of the male being or thing in question, L. eyus ; 
b. neut. of it; ec. reff. of himself, of itself, L. saz. 

c897 K. AELrrep Gregory's Past. lviil. 443 Hwet magon 
we his nu don? a@x000 Czdmon's Gen. 616 (Gr.) Nu pu his 
[7.e. bees leohtes] hrinan meaht, ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 74 
Gedrinc his .. breo ful fulle. @1300 Cursor M, 3874 Bist 
lya al night he lai, His ynwitand. did. 4305 And, maugre 
his, he dos him lute, c1340 /éid. 4373 (Fairf.) His hit ware 
no resoun Tille our lorde do suche tresoun, c1400 MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.) iv. 12 pe dragoun.. bare him maugree his til a 
cragg of be see. | ‘ 

2. Poss. adj. pron, masc. (orig. poss, gen., and 
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then, like L. e7zs, often following its sb.). a. Re- 
ferring to a person: Of or belonging to him, that 
man’s, the male being’s; also 7é/. of or belonging 
to himself, his own (L. szczs), 

This includes the simple possessive relation as in ‘his 
money, his lands’, the subjective genitive as ‘his defence 
of his doings’, and the objective genitive as in ‘his defeat, 
his murder, his murderer’, No special provision exists in 
the language for the distinction of the latter two, except by 
context (cf, ‘his dismissal of the envoys ‘vas blamed; he 
received his (own) dismissal soon after’); but in some cases 
the objective genitive is expressed periphrastically by of 
hime (e.g. ‘his defence, I mean your defence of him, was 
well conducted’). But the periphrastic form occurs also 
for the possessive genitive, as ‘ for the life of him’. 

a 855 O. EZ. Chron. an. 787 On his dazum cuomon zrest 
alii, scipu. -¢ r000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xxxix. [xl.] 4 Se wer be his 
to-hopa byd to swylcum Drihtne. ¢ 1000 AELFRic Gen. vii. 

Hweet pa Noe eode into pam arce and his pri suna and 
i wif and his suna wif. a@x123 O. E. Chron. an. 1101 Se 
cyng..sende his broder. c1250 Gen. § Ex. 1737 Wid is 
wiues he taked red, 1382 Wyctir Matt. i. 25 He..clepide 
his name Jhesus. c1440 Prom. Parv. 241/2 Hyse, or hys, 
suus. 1477 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. No. 809 ILI. 215 The 
Holy Trenyte have yow in Hese kepyng. 1605 SHaks. 
Mach, 1. vii. 15 His Host, Who should against his Mur- 
therer shut the doore. 1643 ANnciER Lanc, Vall. Achor 
36 Which God forbid for his Christs sake. 1671 Mitton 
P. R. 1. 92 Man he seems In all his lineaments, though 
in his face The glimpses of his Father’s glory shine. 1714 
Rowe Fane Shore i. i, His bold defence of me. 1832 
Tennyson Zo F.S. 49 His memory long will live alone In all 
our hearts, 1835-7 Soutuey in Cowfer’s Wks. I11. 220 
Cowper manifested no pleasure at his sight. 1847 GrorE 
Greece 11. xlv, (1862) IV. 79 His friends retained his panoply. 

b. Also used with objects which are not one’s 
property, but which one ought to have, or has 
specially to deal with (e. g. to kill 27s man, to gain 
his blue), or which are the common possession of 
a class, in which every one is assumed to have his 
share (e.g. he knows fzs Bible, his Homer, his 
fludibras, he has forgotten his Greek, his arith- 
metic, ete.). 

1709 STEELE Tatler No. 39 P 36 A good Marks-man will 
be sure to hit his Manat 20 Yards Distance. 1827 Lp, ELbon 
in S. Walpole H7s¢, Eng. 1. 158 A sportsman was thought 
nothing of unless he could kill his thousand birds a day. 
1863 Kincstry Water-Badb, iii. 132 He knows his Bewick. 
1870 H. Smart Race for Wife vi, He’d like to see him well 
through ‘his smalls’, to begin with. 1882-4 [see BLUE sé. 9}. 
1884 FREEMAN Methods Hist. Study (1886) 33 The historian 
of Teutonic nations..cannot afford wholly to shut up his 
Tacitus, his Strabo, and his Caesar. 

e. In reference to inferior animals zs (or her) 
now varies with z¢s, according to the nominative 
pronoun used: see Hx, Iv. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 27 Nim pone zrestan fisc, and 
hys mup zeopena [XR zshw. Ontyn mud his]. c 1220 Bestiary 

De leun stant on hille, And he man hunten here, Oder 
San his nese smel. dd. 58 His [an eagle's] bec is al to- 
wrong. a@12z50 Owl § Night. 779 Ne mai his [a horse’s] 
strenthe hit ishilde. c1380 Sir Ferumbd. 794 Set me be-for 
fooe is [the horse’s] bak. 1535 Coverp. Lev. xi. 29 The 

esell, the Mouse, the Tode, euery one with his kynde. 
1623 CockeraM 11. Gvj, It hath cruell teeth and scaly 
back, with very sharpe clawes on his feete. 1653 WALTON 
Angler xi. 196 The Barbell is so called. .from or by reason 
of his beard, or wattles at his mouth, his mouth being under 
his nose or chaps, 1697 DrypEn Virg. Georg. 11. 418 The 
fearful Stag dares for his Hind engage. 1733 Pore ss. 
Man 111. 32 Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings? Joy 
tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 1820 Keats St 
Agnes i, The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold, 


4] Examples of zs for hz, her, are app. errors, 


scribal or typographical. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 248 That ilk 3ere the 
quene died in Lindseie, At Westminster, I wene, his [2. e. her] 
body did thei leie, 1577 Hettowes tr. Guewara's Chron, 
115 Secretly he gaue poyson vnto his wife Sabina, whereby 
she finished his life. 

3. Referring to neuter nouns or things inanimate, 

Here are to be distinguished four groups : 

a. Names of inanimate things of masculine gender in OF. 
b. Nouns of zeuter gender in OE. Both these had Azs in 
OE., resulting in ME. in a general use of Azs (¢) for all 
names of inanimate things, exc. in those instances where 
her was used, either traditionally from OE., or under the in- 
fluence of translation (the sb. being fem. in Latin, etc.), or 
by personification, In this use, 47s was often exchanged 
for thereof in 16th c., and was gradually superseded by Its 
from ¢1600 onwards, though the historical /7zs lingered in 
some writers till late in the 17thc. d. In modern use, esp. 
since 1700, the use of A7s with things implies personification, 

a. ¢1000 Treat. Astron. in Sax. Leechd, \11. 248 Pis is 
pzs monan gear, ac his monad is mare. bid. 274 Se bridda 
heafod wind hatte zephirus..purh his blad acuciad ealle 
eordlice bledu. 

c1o00 Treat, Astron. in Sax. Leechd. I11. 246 AElce 
Sera twelf tacna hylt his monad. c¢ 1000 AULFRic Gen, i. 11 
fEppelbxre treow weestm wircende efter his cinne, 

Cc. c1250 Gen. § Ex. 327 Is fruit sired mannes mood, To 
witen bodea iwel and good. 1325 Prose Psalter ciiifi]. 
19 Pe sonne knewe hys going doun. 1382 Wycuir Afazt. vi. 
34 It sufficith to the day his malice. c 1386 Cuaucer Prod, 
1 Aprille with hise shoures soote. c1405 Bidding Prayer in 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. 65 That the erthe may bring forthe his 
fruyt. ¢1449 PEcock Refr. 1. ii. 10 It longith not to Holi 
Scripture, neither it is his office. 1523 Lp. BeRNERS Froiss, 
I. ccx. 251 Euery batayle had his vawarde. 1526 TINDALE 
Fohn iii, 8 And thou hearest his sounde [1539 (Great Bible), 
the sounde therof]. 156x Daus tr. Budlinger on Apoc. 
(1573) 47 b, It seemeth to haue kept his olde wonte. 1563 
Homilies 1. Whitsunday 1. (1859) 454 This feast hath his 
name, to be called Pentecost, 1611 Biste E-xcd. xxxix. 33 
The tent, and all his furniture, his taches, his boards, his 








HIS. 


barres, and his pillars, and his sockets. 1612 Brinstey Lud. 
Lit. 93 The Preposition must be ioined with his case. 1634 
W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 41 Boston is two miles 
North-east from Roxberry: His situation is very pleasant. 
1644 Nye Gunnery Contents, How to renew and make good 
any sort of Gun-powder that hath lost his strength. 1670 
J. Smirx ae Improv. Reviv'd 225 Goutwort..easeth the 
pains of the Gout, and..had not his Name for nothing. 
1667 Mitton ?, L. x. 652 The Sun Had first his 
precept so to move. 1725 Pore Odyss. x1. 195 The wide 
sea with all his billows raves. /é7d. xvu. 688 The sun 
obliquely shot his dewy ray. 1808 J. BaRLow Columb. 1. 437 
Saw proud Potosi lift his glittering head, 1818 Jas. Mii 
Brit. India 11. v. v. 530 Famine now raged in all his horrors. 

4. After a sb., used instead of the genitive in- 
flexion. Cf. the similar use of Hrr, THEIR, 
Chiefly with proper nouns, but also with others, 

Found already in OE., but most prevalent from ¢ 1400 to 
1750; sometimes identified with the genitive inflexion -es, 
+7s, -ys, esp. in 16-17th c., when it was chiefly (but not ex- 
clusively) used with names ending in -s, or when the 
inflexional genitive would have been awkward. Archaically 
retained in Book-keeping and for some other technical pur- 
poses. 

c 1000 Ags, Ps. (Th.) xcviiili]. 6 Pa Gode his naman neode 
cizgdan. cx1o0oo Aitrric Nuss. xiii. 29 We zesawon Enac 
his cynryn, _¢1275 Lay. 29589 Amang be king his cnihtes. 
Ibid. 11296 Po was in Norweie his erp. dd, 19630 Ine 
Winchestre his toun. c¢ 1380 Sir Ferumd. 3130 Pay kemen 
atte laste to Amyral ys pauyloun. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) III. 203 To fore Noe is flood. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 
3944 To by-reue holy chirche his possessione. 1426 AUDELAY 
Poems 11 To forsake syr Sathanas his werkus everychon. 
a1460 Gregory's Chron. in Hist. Coll. Citizen Lond. 
(Camden) 203 Beyng at Wynchester in Wycham ys college. 
1551 Ropinson tr. ALore’s Utop. Ep., The twoo principall 
secretaries to the kyng his moste excellente maiestie. ¢ 1555 
Harpsrikttp Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 178 Since Christ 
his birth. 1568 R, Franck North. Mem. (1821) 31 Job’s 
patience, Moses his meekness, Abraham’s faith. 1579 E. K, 
Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Jan. 60 Julia, themperor 
Augustus his daughter, 1583 Stuspes Anat. Adus. u. 
(1882) 3 When Pharao the king of Egypt his sinne was ripe. 
1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 425 Epicures and 
Atheists..who place Nature in God his stead. 1599 THYNNE 
Animadyv. (1875) 64 Wordes are curteyled for the verse his 
cause, 1648 Gace West Ind. i. (1655) 2 Fit mates for the 
Horseleech his two daughters, crying, Give, give. 1662 Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Pr. for all Conditions of Men, And this we beg 
for Jesus Christ his sake. 1667 Pepys Diavy 12 Aug., Do hear 
Mr. Cowly mightily lamented his death, by Dr. Ward..as 
the best poet of our nation, 1671 H. M.tr. Collog. Erasm. 
377 Whether of the two his death seemed to be more 
Christian? 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 409 ® 7 In examining 
fEneas his Voyage by the Map. 1746 Rep. Cond. Sir F. 
Cope 13 The Orders contained in ‘the Marquis his letter’. 
1767 H. WaALPoLte Historic Doubts etc. (1768) 66 King 
Edward the Fourth his death. 1843 CartyLte Past & Pr. 
Iv. i, It were better for you.. to keep out of Pandarus his 
neighbourhood. ’ 

4| Sometimes an erroneous expansion of ’s. 

1607 HarincTon in Park Wug. Antig. (1804) II. 238 Mrs. 
Sands his maid. : . 

5. His one, Sc. hts lane, for earlier hint one: see 
Onz, Lone. is own; see Own. /is self: see 
Himser IV. and Serr. 

Hence His v. trans. nonce-wd., to use his of, to 
qualify with 42s. 

1621 Bp. Mountacu Diatribe 1. 167 Yet Colossus was no 
man nor woman that you His it. [Referring to Selden’s 
‘upon a Colossus his backe’.] 

His (hiz), absolute poss. pron. [The 3rd pers. 
sing. masc. member of the series mzne, thine, his, 
hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, formed or differentiated 
in various ways from the adjective possessives zy, 
thy, his, her, tts, our, your, their. In OE. and 
early ME., no such distinction existed ; the simple 
possessive prons. min, Ain, wire, dower, and the 
genitive cases hir, hire, hira (with ME. }e33re), 
were used in both constructions. The differentia- 
tion app. began about 1300, but was not complete 
till much later, In mz, A722 (mine, thine) the ori- 
ginal forms remained when used absolutely ; when 
followed by a sb., they were gradually reduced to 
mt, tht, now my, thy. In her, our, your, their, an 
absolute pron. was formed by the addition of -zs, 
-es, -’s, -s (see Hers, etc.) In Azs, which already 
ended in s, although a form Hisis was tried in 
ME., the additional -zs, -es, -’s, did not take root, 
and the absolute Azs (=/e ste, il suo, der setnige), 
(although it may perhaps be considered as standing 
for is's, his’, as in possessives like Jesus’, A/oses’), 
remains identical in form with the simple or adjec- 
tive possessive. The more recent 7/s, also ending 
in s, has followed the example of /zs. For another 
type of the absolute pronoun see Hisn.]- 

The absolute form of prec., used when no noun 
follows := His one, his ones. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xcix. 2 [c. 3] We his syndon. @1175 
Cott. Hom, 231 Pa cwed se hlaford to his. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 
1392 As he het hise. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 451 He. .ladde 
ost gret ynou a3e be kyng & hys._ a@1300 Cursor M, 1058 
For-bi was he wit his for-lorn, _ 747d. 6479 Pi neghbur wijf 
3erne noght at haue, Ne aght of his. c 1300 Beket 1578 And 
strivede for holi churche ajen the King and his. ¢1330 R, 
BrunnE Chron. (1810) 57 Edward him granted .. Pat neuer 
pe Dangilde for ne non of hise, Suld be chalenged for man 
of Danes lond. 1388 Wyctir Yoo xxxix. 16 He[the ostriche] 
is maad hard to hise briddis, as if thei ben not hise [1382 She 
.. hir.. hiris]. 1460 Capcrave Chron. (Rolls) 146 Philip 
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sold his prisoneres: Richard hung his. @ 1533 Lp. BERNERS 
Huon Ww. 185 All y°domages that thou hast done him & his. 
1611 Biste Song Sof. ii. 16 My beloued is mine, and I am his, 
1784 Cowper 7ask v. 343 He is ours.. We are his. 1827 
Scorr Nafoleon Introd, Wks. 1870 1X. 49 Blood .. shed .. 
without command of his. 1864 TENNYSON Zn. Ard. 756 
[He] saw the babe, Hers, yet not his, upon the father’s knee, 

+ His, hise, pers. pron., 3rd sing. fem. ace. 
Obs. Forms: 3 hes, es, 3-4 his, is, as, 4 hys, 
ys, hise, hyse. [This and the next are identical 
in form, and are intimately associated in their his- 
tory, as well as in the obscurity of their origin. 
They appear together in south and s.e. of England 
before 1200, and continue in use there for about 
200 years. They each take the place of an OF. 
hi, hy acc. (H11 and %), when this was being dis- 
placed elsewhere by the dative (Aire and hem); they 
each answer to OS. sia, sea, sie, OF ris. sey MDu. 
st, se, MLG., se, OHG. séa, ste, MHG. sie, sz, sé, 
Ger. sie ‘her’ and ‘them’, to which they appear to 
be in some way related. They are also enclitically 
combined as -es, -s, with a vb. or another pronoun; 
e.g. dide-s, calde-s, sette-s, warp-es, he-s, Meé-s, We-5. 

Morsbach (Anglia, Mar. 1897, 331), founding on the fact 
that OFris. and MDu. se ‘her, them’, is an unemphatic 
form, often enclitic, and then in OF ris. reduced to -s in com- 
bination with the vb., e.g. dunuden-s, bifuchten-s (for bun- 
den + sé, etc.), suggests a like origin for these ME. 
pronouns. He would find the earliest extant form in the 
enclitic -s of calde-s, sette-s, he-s, mte-s, etc., which he takes 
to represent, as in OFris., an earlier sé, an unemphatic form 
from the pronominal base se, séo; this, after its origin was 
forgotten, is conjectured to have been expanded, as a 
separate word, to es, zs, hes, his, on the analogy of such 
combinations as wadine=imade him, torndent=tornde hent. 
The form /ise of the Ayendite might be explained as simi- 
larly developed from the enclitic -se. But it is doubtful 
whether the chronology of the forms, as preserved to us, sup- 
ports this development. ] 4 

= Her, it; ve. herself. (See also As, Es prons.) 

a1200 Moral Ode 55 (Trin. Coll. Hom.) Se pe aihte wile 
holde wel pe while hes mu3e wealden 3ieue hes for godes 
luue panne dod hes wel ihealden. cx1200 Tvin. Coll. Hone. 
159 An edie meiden..he hes fette hom. c1z00 Vices & 
Virtues 107 He is isali Se hes [temperantia] halt. 1297 R. 
Guouc. (Rolls) 6595 He..is kinges croune nom & sette is vpe 
be rode heued. a@1300 Frag. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 363 Pulke 
soule nymep his in, and bileveb i-wis In be childes brayn an 
he3. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 77 ‘Tha3 he by hyre ne ligge nou3t 
Other halt hys ine hys house. /dzd. 136 The erthe hys hevy 
--Ho halt ys op. 1340 Ayend. 179 Ase dep be cat mid be 
mous panne he his hep ynome ; and huanne he hep mid hire 
longe yplayd, panne he his eth. /déd. 191 Pe prest his [i. e. 
a cow] nom blebeliche, and hise zente to pe opren. 

+ His, hise, fers. pron., 3rd pl. acc. Obs. 
Forms > 2-3 hes, 3 eS, 2-4 his, 3-4 is, hys, ys, 
as, 4 hise. [See prec. This took the place of 
OE. ht, hy plural, and was equivalent in sense to 
ME. hem.] =Tuem, (See also As, Es prons.) 

@1175 Cott. Hom. 237 Eter gate me his scyft, and ber me 
hi to 3esceoded. ¢1275 Lamb. Hom. 55 Pa bodes he beoded 
per inne, Bute weo hes halden, we dod sunne, and uwilc 
mon hes undernim to halden wel. c1z00 Vices & Virtues 
23 Nu Ourh godes grace bu hes hafst forsaken. c 1200 Ti. 
Coll. Hom. 145 Hie his fet lauede..and wipede his per after 
mid hire faire here. c1z00 Moral Ode 259 Ibid. 228 Pe 
waren swo lease men, bat mes ne mihte leuen. cx12z0 
Bestiary 786 Alle wes o3en to hauen in mode, c 1280 Gen. 
§ Ex. 135 He settes in de firmament. /d7d. 943 Vndelt hes 
leide quor-so hes tok. Zid. 1700 Bala two childre bar bi 
him, Rachel caldes dan, neptalim. /dzd. 1702 Lia calde is Gad 
and asser. Jéid. 3025 Moyses askes up-nam, And warpes vt 
til heuene-ward. ¢ 1250 Old Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 34 Pu 
his makest velaghes to us, 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 9163 pe 
bones “hii bere .. And yburede ys pere vayre ynou. ¢ 1300 
Havelok 1174 He ys hire yaf, and she as tok. ¢1315 SHoRE- 
nam g2 In ston ich wot that he hys wrot. 1340 Ayend. 71 
pe dyab hise heb and neuremo his nele pe yelde. /id. 100 
He his byat and his chastep. 13.. A. Adis. 4088 Darie 
hyght..Remuwe his tentis.. And setten his bysyde Estrage. 

His, obs. spelling of zs: see Br v. 

Hish (hif),v.1 dal, [Echoic: cf. Hiss. With 
sense 2 cf. also MDu. Aéssen, hésscen, in Kilian also 
hisschen, to hound on a dog, to instigate, MLG. 
hissen, hitsen, Du. hitsen.] 

1. intr. A by-form of Hiss. 

1388 Wyctir 2 Chron. xxix. 8 [The Lord] gaf hem in to 
stiryng, and in to perischyng, and in to hisshing [1382 
whistlyng, Vg. in sibilum]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
#. Xi. xxvi. (1495) 458 The grekes tell that this fisshe .. 
conceyuyth of the serpent, and therfore fisshars calle it 
wyth hysshynge and whystlyng. 1530 Tinpa.E Wz. Prol. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 432 So manifestly proved that they 
cannot once hish against it, 

2. To make a hissing noise to hound on a dog. 

1860 Gro. Exior Jill on Fi. v. ii, I might hish at him 
i th’hour together, before he’d fly at a real gentlewoman 

ike you, 

Hish, sb. [Echoic.] The rushing or whishing 
noise made by a scythe cutting grass, etc. 

1893 M. Gray Last Sentence III. ut. xviii. 251 The hish 
of falling swathes. bid. 252 * Hish, hish !’ went the scythes. 

Hence Hish v,.2 zztr., to make this sound. 

1893 M. Gray Last Sentence III. 1. xiv. 188 The gar- 
dener’s scythe hishing through the grass. 

Hisingerite (hisingorsit), Jin. [Named 
1828 after W. Hisinger, a Swedish chemist: see 
“Itz. (The name had been previously proposed 
for gillingite.)| A hydrous silicate of iron of 
somewhat uncertain composition. 
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1823 H. J. Brooxe /utrod. Crystallogr. 469 Hisingerit 
[=gillingite]. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 490 Cleve's analysis 
makes the scotiolite..essentially hisingerite. 

+ Hi'sis, absolute poss. pron. Obs. [f. His 
poss. pron., in the same way as //zr-2s, hiv-es, 
hers, Ourts, oures, ours, etc. were formed from her, 
our,etc. As the simple possessive itself ended ins, 
it appears to have been generally felt to be unneces- 
sary to add another -zs or ’s.] =next. 

c1380 Wyciir Three Treatises (Todd 1851) 1. 59 Pat be 
pope may do no symonye for alle beneficis ben hisis [Bodley 
MS. hise). 

Hisn, his’n (hi'z’n), absolute poss. pron. dial. 
Also 5 hysene, 6 hizzen. [f. His Zoss. prov., 
analogous to keri, ourn, yourn, theirn, apparently 
by form-association with AZy, mine, Thy, thine, 
earlier mt, min, tht, thin, in which the -z distin- 
guishes the absolute from the adjective form. These 
forms in -72 are midland and southern. ] = His adso/. 


poss. pron. 

¢1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. \xii. 119 (Gibbs MS.) Bote 
pat was oure ioye and no3t hysene. 1575 Lanenam LedZ. 
(1871) 15 With humbl subiection of him and hizzen. 1748 
Ricuarpson Clarissa xxxii. I. 21g [Anthony Harlow, a 
gentleman of family and fortune, writes] When you are hisn. 
a 1845 Hoop Huggins § Duggins, 1 often wish my lot was 
hisn. [Provincial Adage, ‘Him as prigs what isn’t hisn, 
When he’s cotch’d he goes to prison.’] 

Hisop, obs. form of Hyssop. 

+ Hispanian (hispéinian), a. Obs. rare. [f. 
L. Hispania, in 16th c, Eng. Hspanie Spain.] 
Of or belonging to Spain, Spanish. 

[x580 in Picton L’fool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 42 Trading 
[to] Hispanie and Portingale.] 1656 Biounr Glossogr., 
Hispanian, of or belonging to Spain, born in Spain. 

Hispanic (hispenik), a. rare. [f. L. Hispa- 
nic-us Spanish (f. Hzspdnia):; see-1c.] Pertaining 
to Spain or its people; esp. pertaining to ancient 
Spain. So+Hispa‘nical a.(0ds.); Hispa‘nically 
adv., in the Spanish manner; Hispanicism (his- 
penisiz’m), a Spanish idiom or mode of expression; 
Hispa‘nicize v. ¢rans., to render Spanish. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. ut, vii. (1886) 38 marg., 
Confession compulsorie 3; as by Hispanicall inquisition. 
1632 Liracow 77av. 1. 19 In this Hispanicall proverbe. 
1831 /raser's Mag. III. 613 A gentleman so Hispanically 
cognominated. 1836 Macautay Zss., Temple (1887) 460 
A style,.superficially deformed, indeed, by Gallicisms and 
Hispanicisms. 1878 H. A. Wesster in Lucycl. Brit. V1. 
155/2 Others [tribes] have been in large measure Hispani- 
cized both in language and in habits. 1889 Sat. Rev. 12 Jan. 
27/2 The Hispanicisms and generally uncultivated character 
of the style. é 

Hispaniolate (hispznidle't), v. rave. [f. Sp. 
espaniolar to make Spanish, f. espafol Spanish, f. 
Lspatta:—L. Hispania Spain: see -aTH3.) trans. 
To make Spanish, imbue with Spanish notions. 

1860 Mottrey Netherl. xxxiii. (1860) III. 454 The His- 
paniolated counsellors of Duke John, 2 

Hispa‘niolize, v. [f. as prec.+-1z8.] =prec. 

1583 Stocker //ist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1.aija, Certaine 
other Hispaniolized low Countrey men. 1600 O. E. Refi. to 
Libel Pref. 10 This rinegued English, and Hispaniolized 
fugitiue. 1619 in Crt. § 7 times Fas. I (1849) 11.192 A privy 
councillor. . wished that fenestration were the reward of such 
that had their tongues so Hispaniolised. 1823 Sourney in 
Q. Rev. XXIX. 191 The favour with which he had been 
received at Madrid. -had completely hispaniolized him. 

Hispanize (hi'spanoiz), v. [f L. Mispanus 
Spanish, Spaniard +-128.] trans. =prec. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 239, I was informed by 
an Hyspanized politicians meanes. 1612 T. JAMES Yeszit’s 
Down. 50 [Parsons] a Zoilus, a Timon, an hispanized Ca- 
meleon, like Proteus, wretched seed of Cain, and sonne of 
Beliall. 1824 New Monthly Mag. XI. 190 He selected ..that 
only which was adapted for representation in Spain, hispan- 
izing (if we may be allowed the term) whatever he found it 
convenient to transport with him. 

Hispa‘no-, combining form of L. Hispan-us 
Spanish, prefixed to another gentile adj., which it 
either qualifies or is coupled with ; as in Hispano- 
Gallican, belonging in common to Spain and Gaul 
(or France); so Hispano-German, Hispano- 
Italian. Hispano-Moresque, belonging to the 
Moors of Spain, Spanish-Moorish. 

1824 West. Rev. 11. 449 Spain, Austria, the Hispano- 
Italian States. 1845 S, Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref, 111. 12 
The Hispano-German army had conquered Rome. 1897 
Westm. Gaz. 24 Dec. 3/2 Hispano-Moresque [ware] is treated 
at greater length, _ 

Hispid (hispid), a. [ad. L. Aéspid-us in same 
sense. Cf. F. hispide (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Rough with stiff hair or bristles; shaggy; bristly : 
in Got. and Znvert. Zool. Clothed with short stiff 
hairs or bristles; rough with minute spines. 

1646 H. More in ¥. Hadt's Poems To yng. Authour, John 
of the wilderness? the hairy child? ‘The hispid Thisbite ? or 
what satyr wild? 1648 Herrick Hesper., To ¥. Weare 24 
Sooner the in-side of thy hand shall grow Hisped, and 
hairie. 1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Hispid Leaf 
-.one whose surface is covered with more thick and rigid 
hairs than the pilose leaf. 1835 Kirsy /7ad. § Just. Anim. 
I, xi. 323 The Hispid Worms of Lamarck. 1872 OLIVER 
Liem. Bot. 1, 212 The herbage of Boraginez is often very 
coarse and hispid. 1877 Cours & Aten WV. Amer. Ro- 
dentia 31 oe ee from abundance of large bristly 
hairs. gy. 1848 J. Hamitton Happy Home ii. (1871 
The harsh and hispid law. — ate 
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Hence Hispi'dity ; Hi'spidly adv. ee 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. 1. vi. § 5 ‘The hispidity, or 
hairiness of skin, 1854 Mayne Lxfos. Lex., Hispiditas,. 
hispidity. 1870 Hooxrr Stud, Flora 228 Sheep’s-bit .. his- 
pidly pubescent, rs 

Hispi‘dulate, a. [f. as next: see -ATE?.] = 
next. , 1854 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 

Hispidulous (hispidizlas), a. [f. L. type 
*hispidul-us (cf. actdulus) + -0US.] Slightly hispid. 

1854 in Mayne Zxfos. Lex, 1870 Hooker Stud. Hlora 
198 Leaves hispidulous lanceolate entire or distantly lobed. 

Hiss (his), v. [A word imitating or exemplifying 
the sound to which it is applied ; app. not recorded 
before the close of the 14th c., and not known in 
the earlier stage of any Teutonic lang. (An alleged 
OE. hysian is an error.) Kilian has in early mod. 
Flem. (1599) ‘hésschen, héssen, sibilare, Ang. hisse’, 
but this word is not in MDu. nor in mod.Du., where 
‘to hiss’ is s¢ssen, Ger. zéschen. Cf. Hisu, H1z2.] 

1. izty. To make the sharp spirant sound emitted 
by certain animals, as geese and serpents, or caused 
(e.g.) by the escape of steam through a narrow 
aperture, or uttered in the pronunciation of ‘s’. 
(L. sébilare.) 

1388 Wycuir /sa. v. 26 He schal hisse [1382 whistlen] to 
hym fro the endis of erthe. c1400 MaunpkEYV. (1839) Xvill. 196 
Pei speken nought, but pei hissen, as serpentes don, ¢ 1440 
Yacob’s Well (K.E.T.S.) 107 Asachylde, ie dare no3t passe, 
for be goos hysseth at him. c1532 Dewes /uztrod. Fr. in 
Pailsgr. 917 ‘Vhe serpentes hysses. @1637 B, Jonson Ang. 
Gram.Wks.(Rtldg.) 74/2 Sis a most easy and gentle letter, 
and softly hisseth against the teeth in the prolation, 1656 
Br. Hatt Occas. Medit. (1851) 54 Hark how that iron, 
quenched in the water, hisseth. 1715-20 Por //iad'1, 68 He 
twang’d his deadly bow, And hissing fly the feather'd fates 
below. 1843 Lever ¥. Hiztonx xl, The little tea-kettle was 
hissing on the hob, 1872 BAKER Wile Tribut. xxi. 362 A few 
drops of water thrown on the surface will hiss and evaporate 
as though cast upon molten metal. 

2. Of a person: To make this sound as an ex- 
pression of disapproval or derision. (Usually const. 
at, with zzdzvect passive.) 

1388 Wyciir Yer. xix. 8 Ech that passith bi it, schal 
wondre, and hisse [1382 whistlen]. on al the veniaunce 
thereof. 1535 CovERDALE Lav. ii. 15 Hissinge and wag- 
ginge their heades vpon the doughter Ierusalem. c 1566 J. 
Atpay tr. Boaystuau’s Theat. World \ vj, Subject, as ina 
playe to be hissed at, and chased awaye with shame. 1649 
Jer. Taytor Gt. xen. m. Ad § 15. 105 Thou art disgraced 
and hissed at. 1683 DrypEn Vind. Dk. of Guise Wks. 1725 
V. 329 To Clap and Hiss are the Privileges of a Free-born 
Subject ina Play-House. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xiv, 
‘Those who had hissed when the subject was introduced, 

3. trans. To express disapproval of (a person or 
thing) by making this sound. 

1899 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iv. 190 Would not some 
freshman .. Hisse and deride such blockish foolery? 1615 - 
J.StEpHENs Satyr. Ess.292When hee heares his play hissed. 
1720 Prior Prol. to ‘The Orphan’ 4 Hireling actors .. 
Whom you may clap or hiss for half-a-crown. 1833 Lamp 
Elia (1860) 274 They have hissed me. 

4. To drive or send away with or by means of 
hissing. Chiefly with advbs., as to hiss owt, away, 


down. 

1519 Horman /7/e. 137 He was hyssed out of the place. 
1548 Upatt Erasm. Par. Luke Pref. 12 The poetes doe hisse 
the olde goddes out of place. 1591 SytvEsTER Du Bartas 
1.iv. 459 He..Is to be hist from learned Disputations. 1642 
Futter Holy § Prof, St. 1. xi. 290 They had rather be 
hiss’d down then not come upon the stage. 1655 GURNALL 
Chr. in Arm, xix. (1669) 240/2 Thus faith hisseth Satan 
away with this his argument. 1779 JouNson Lett. to Mrs. 
Thrale 28 Oct., I always hissed away the charge. 1895 R. 
H. Suerarp in Bookman Oct. 17/2 The first performance of 
‘Faust’, which was hissed off the stage on that occasion. 

5. To utter or express by hissing or with a hiss, 


esp. as expressive of intense anger or hate. 

1775 JOHNSON Tax. no Tyr. 78 One of the threats hissed 
out by the Congress. 1850 Lyncu Theo. Trix. vii. 135, 
I sat down to the piano whilst the kettle was hissing pre- 
paration. 1884 Par Zustace 66‘ You shall yet repent this’, 
he hissed. 


Hence Hissed (hist) ZA/. a. 


hisses. 

c1440 Gesta Rom. xxxv.137 (Harl. MS.) In that obere 
side is an hisser or a siblatour, and he hissithe so swetlye. 
1589 Nasne Pref. to Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 13 Whose 
heroicall poetry .. recalled to life what euer hissed [ed. 
1616 histed] Barbarisme hath been buried this C. yeere. 
1662 J. CHANDLER Van Helmont's Oriat. 164 He uncom- 
pelled, runs back to hissed-out elementary distemperatures. 
1819 Sporting Mag. 1V. 20 A rhapsody addressed to the 
clappers, hissers and damners, attending the theatres. J/od. 
‘S’ is a hissed consonant. 


Hiss (his), sd. Also 6 hys, hysse. [f. Hiss v.] 
1. A sharp continuous spirant sound such as is 
emitted by geese and serpents, and in the pro- 


nunciation of ‘s’. 

1513 Douctas Axes x11. xiii, 176 Scho [an owl] soundis 
so with mony hys and how, And in hys scheild can with hyr 
wyngis smyte. 1598 Barrer Theor. Warres u.i.17 The 
alarme..is sometimes done with a whistle or hysse, for not 
to disturbe the Campe. 1667 Mitton P, Z.1. 768 Brusht 
with the hiss of russling wings. 1791 Cowper //iad xvi. 435 
The hiss of flying shafts, 1871 L. StepHen Playgr. Europe 
iii. (1894) 80 A layer [of snow]..slid smoothly down.. with a 

ow ominous hiss. 1887 Bowen Virg. Aincid v. 278 Some 
snake. .throat lifted to dart Hiss upon hiss. 
b. Phonetics. A consonant pronounced with a 


hiss; a sibilant. Also attrzd. 


Hisser, one who 


HISSA. 


1890 Sweet Primer Spoken Eng. 10 Buzzes (voiced hisses) 
when final begin with voice and end in whisper. 1892 — 
Short Hist. Eng. Grammar § 305 Words .. ending ina 
hiss-consonant. 

2. This sound uttered in disapproval or scorn. 

1602 DEKKER Sativo-Mastix To Rdr, A iv b, To beholde 
this short Comedy of Errors, and where the greatest enter, 
to give them instead of a hisse, a gentle correction. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. x. 508 A dismal universal hiss, the sound Of 
public scorn, 171x Pope Tew. Fame 405 Scornful hisses 
run thro’ all the crowd. 1875 Jowett P/a‘o (ed. 2) III. 7O 
The applauses and hisses of the theatre. 

+ Hissa, ivt. Obs. [CEf. hedsau, under Hueze 
v., quot. 1549. Also Sp, 2zza, ‘hoise, as mariners 
hoise vp saile’ (Minsheu) ; Pg. za interj., a term 
used by seamen in hauling a rope: see Hose. ] 
A cry used on ship-board in hauling or hoisting. 

€1450 Pilger. Sea Voy. 13 in Stac. Rome etc. 37 With 
‘howe! hissa !’ then they [the sailors] cry, ‘ What, howe, 
mate ! thow stondyst to ny, Thy felow may nat hale the by’, 
_ Hissation, humorous for /zsséwg: see -ATION. 

His-self (dial. zssel, hissen) : see Himsenr IV. 

Hissiness (hi'sinés). [f. an assumed adj. *hissy 
+-NESS.] Hissing manner or character. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 398 Mr. Hunt. .to the prating 
pertness of the parrot ., adds the hissiness of the bill-point- 
ing gander. ¥ 

Hissing (hi'sin), v7. sd. [f. Hiss v. +-1ne1.] 

1. The action of the verb Hiss; the production 
of a sibilant sound; sibilation. With a@and //. An 
instance of this; a hiss. 

1388 Wycuir Fudges v. 16 That thou here the hissyngis of 
flockis. 1535 CoverpaLe 1 Kings xix. 12 After the fyre 
came there a styll softe hyssinge [1388 Wyctir issyng]. 1656 
tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 489 The breath blown with 
violence from the mouth makes a hissing, because in going 
out it rakes the superficies of the lips, whose reaction 
against the force of the breath is not sensible. 1711 ADDISON 
Sect. No. 135 ® 7 That hissing in our Language, which is 
taken so much notice of by Foreigners. 1810 SHELLEY 
Zastrozzi xiii, The wind. .whispered in low hissings among 
the withered shrubs. 

2. The utterance of a hiss or hisses as a sign of 
disapproval or detestation. 

1382 Wycuir Micah vi. 16 Y shulde 3eue thee in to per- 
dicioun, and men dwellynge in it in to hissyng. 1597 Mip- 
DLETON MW/isdom of Solomon vii. 15, I rather look for clap- 
ping than for hissing. a@ 1719 Appison Playhouse (R.), 
‘Thundering claps and dreadful hissings rise. 

3. concr. An occasion or object of expressed 


opprobrium. a7ch. 

1388 Wyc.ir Zer. li. 37 Babiloyne schal be. .the dwellyng 
of dragouns, wondryng and hissyng [1382 whistling]. 1560 
Brste (Genev.) Fer. xix. 8, I wil make this citie desolate 
and an hissing. 1873 H. Rocrrs Orig. Bible i. 51 That the 
Jews would at last become a hissing and a by-word among 
the nations, 

4. Comb. hissing-stock (after laughiiig-stock), 
an object of expressed opprobrium or scorn. 

1648 Petit. Eastern Ass. 4 ‘To make our selves an hissing- 
stocke to Papists. 

Hi‘ssing, ///.a. [f. Hiss v.+-1nc 2.] That 
hisses (in the senses of the verb). 

@1547 Surrey Aneid u. (R.), Whoes waltring tongs did 
lick their hissing mouthes. 1590 Spenser 7. Q. 1. ii. 9 For 
her he hated as the hissing snake. 1697. Drypen Vire. 
Georg. 1v, 25e Others to quench the hissing Mass prepare. 
1784 CowPer Task tv. 38 While the bubbling and loud- 
hissing urn Throws up a steamy column. 1834 Blackw. 
Mag. XXXVI. 484/2 The hissing iron became of a dull red. 

b. Of sounds: Sibilant, sibilated. 

1697 DrypEN neid x1. 820 He drowned One hissing 
letter in a softer sound. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela (1824) I. 
xxix. 289 Methinks there is such a hissing sound in the word 
sister, that I cannot abide it. 1855 Bain Senses & Jnt. 1. ii. 
§ 15 The hissing sound of s, the burring of the ~, the hum of 
the 7, are well marked modes of producing variety of effect. 

ce. advb. in phr. hissing hot. 

1771 Contemplative Man 1. 50 He sent them both hissing 
hot into the other World. 

Hence Hi'ssingly adv. 

xBr8 Corer., Siflantement, hissingly, with a whistling 
sound. 

Hist (hist), z¢. [A natural exclamation (also 
more exactly written ’s¢ /) enjoining silence (which 
seems to be suggested by the abrupt stoppage of 
the sibilant by the mute). Cf. Ist, St, Wu1sur.] 

1. A sibilant exclamation used to enjoin silence, 


or call on people to listen. 

1617 Minsneu Ductor, Hist, nota silenti7. 1681 Otway 
Soldier's Fort. v. i, Didst thou hear nothing? Hist, hark! 
1767-74 THoRNTON tr. Plautus’ Discov. (R.), Hist! silence! 
be of good heart. 1870 Morris Zarthly Par. 111. 1v. 203 
‘Hist’, said the old man, ‘there he is’. 

2. A similar sound made to urge on a dog or 
other animal. Zst-a-doy, an exclamation used to 


incite or urge on. U.S. 

1841 Emerson A ddr., Conservative Wks. (Bohn) II. 276 He 
must cry ‘ Hist-a-boy’andurgethe game on. 1860 — Cond, 
Life, Illusions ibid. 443 To..cry Hist-a-boy ! to every good 

og. (Cf. Sc. Aist-a-cat !,’st-a-cat!, used in hounding a dog 
after a cat.] 

Hist (hist), v. Now poetic. [f. Hist zx7.] 

I. +1. trans. To summon with the exclamation 
‘hist!’; to summon in silence or without noise. Ods. 

1632 Mitton Penseroso 55 The cherub Contemplation; 
And the mute Silence hist along, "Less Philomel will deign 
asong. 1647 H. More Song of Soul i. u1, lvii, Which he to 
me with earnest countenance showd Histing me nearer. 
1778 R. Lowrx Trans?. /sa. v. 26 He will hist every one of 
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them from the ends of the earth. /7d. vii. 18 Jehovah shall 
hist the fly..And the bee..And they shall come. 

2. zntr. To be silent. 

1867 J. Conincton Virg. 4incid 1. 237 (ed. 2) Then should 
some man of worth appear Whose stainless virtue all revere, 
They hush, they hist [ed. 1 list] ; his clear voice rules Their 
rebel wills, their anger cools. 

II. 3. ¢rans. To incite or urge on with the ex- 
clamation ‘hist’; hence, generally, to incite. 

1604 Mippieton Father Hubbard's Tales Wks. 1886 VIII, 
106 Lest they should be out, or faint, or cold, Their innocent 
clients hist them on with gold. 

Histic (histik), a. [f. Gr. fords tissue + -10.] 
Of or pertaining to tissues. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886.) 

Hi'stin. [f. as prec. +-1y.] A name for fibrin. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Histioid (histioid), 2. Phys. and Path. [f. 
Gr. ioriov, dim. of iords web, tissue + -o1D.] = 
Histor. 

1854 Jones & Stev. Pathol. Anat. (1874) 134 Those new 
growths which resemble the simple tissues of the body may 
be called Simple Histioid Tumours. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 355 Virchow calls tumors which are composed 
of only one tissue, tissue-like, or Histioid. 

Histiology (histiglodzi). [f. as prec. + -Loey. 
Cf. F. hastzologie.] = Histouoey. 

1857in Duncuison Med. Lex. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Histio- 
ogy, Valentin’s term for a description of the tissues. 

Hence Histiolo-gical a. = HisToLocican. 

1857 in Dunc.ison Med. Lex. 

Histo-, combining form of Gr, icrd-s web, tissue, 
occurring with sense ‘tissue’ in various biological 
terms, as Hi'stoblast [Gr. BdAaords cell], the 
primary element or unit of a tissue (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886). Histochemical a., relating to Histo- 
che‘mistry, the chemistry of organic tissues. 
Histodia lysis [see Drabysis], ‘term for a reso- 
lution of an organic texture’ (Mayne Lxfos. Lex. 
1854); hence Histodialy'tic a., ‘of or belonging 
to histodialysis’ (¢¢d.). Histogra‘phic, -ical 
adjs., belonging to Histo'graphy, description of 
the tissues (Craig 1847). Histohze-matin Chen. 
[see Hamatin], name for a kind of colouring 
matter occurring in animal tissues. Histo‘lysis 
[Gr, Avous loosening], disintegration or dissolution 
of organic tissue; hence Histoly‘tic a., belonging 
to histolysis. Hi:stomorpholo‘gical a., relating 
to Histomorpho‘logy, the morphology of the 
tissues. Histomorpho'tic a. [Gr. poppwruds, f. 
Hoppde to form, shape], relating to the formation 
of tissue. Histonomy [Gr. -voyia arrangement], 
the subject of the formation and arrangement of 
organic tissues (Craig 1847). Huisto‘phyly [Gr. 
pvan tribe], the history of tissues within the limits 
of a particular tribe of organisms. Histophy:sics, 
the subject of physics as related to the tissues. 
Hi:stophysiolo-gical a@., relating to Histophy- 
sio‘logy, the physiology of the tissues (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1886). Histo‘tomy [Gr. -royia cutting], 
‘the dissection of the organic tissues’ (Mayne 
1854). Histotro-phic a, [Gr. tpo¢7 nourishment], 
relating to the formation and nourishment of the 
tissues, Hi'stozyme [Gr. (v7 leaven], Schmiede- 
berg’s term for a substance that causes fermentation 
in the tissues. 

1874 A. J. Barkertr. Frey's Histol. §& Histochem. § 48 The 
chemical constitution of the animal cell .. a field of *histo- 
chemical inquiry of which little is known. 1861 WV. Syd. 
Soc. Year-bk.t Histology and *Histo-chemistry of man, 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex.,* Histographic, of or belonging to histography. 
1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Histographicus, * Histographical. 
1885 C. A. MacMunn in Proc. R. Soc. Nov. 248 Observa- 
tions made on the spectra of the organs and tissues .. have 
brought to light the presence of a series of animal colouring 
matters, The name *histohzematins is proposed for all these. 
1857 Dunctison Med. Lex., *Histolysis, 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Histolysis..the retrograde metamorphosis of the 
tissues. 1868 J. H. Bennetr Clin. Lect. (ed. 5) 118 The suc- 
cessive formation of histogenetic and *histolytic molecules. 
1885 W. Rozerts Treat. Urin, Dis. mn. iv. (ed. 4) 484 The 
blood and tissues are..charged with the primary histolytic pro- 
ducts. 1883 GoLGi in Aen. & Neurol. July 387 Other*histo- 
morphological particulars. 1857 Blackw. Mag. LX XXII. 16 
Is. there. .in albumen a mysterious *histomorphotic power 
in virtue of which it transmutes itself from the liquid into the 
solid condition? 1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man I. i. 24 Tribal 
history of cells..*histophyly. 1886 F772. R. Microsc. Soc. Apr. 
365 On the *histophysics of the red blood-corpuscles. /déd., 
*Histophysiological researches on the extension of the nerves 
in the muscles. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Histophysiology. 
@ 1889 Dunc.ison Med. Lex. s.v. Plastic, Agents—hygieni- 
cal or curative—which take part in such formations [of 
organized tissue], may be termed *histotrophic or construc- 
tive. 1876 Med. News \U. S.) LII. 542 That. injections 
of *histozyme into the blood of dogs produced high fever. 

Histogenesis (histodge'nésis). Zzol.  [f. 
Histo- + Gr. yéveors birth, production.] The pro- 
duction or development of organic tissues. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. 
VII. 554 Schwann is often called the founder of the science 
of histogenesis. 1881 A¢henwuim 29 Oct. 566/t The histo- 
genesis of man and the higher vertebrata. 

Histogenetic (-dzine'tik), a. [f. as prec.: see 
Grneti¢c.| Having the quality of producing tissue ; 
relating to the formation of tissues, 





HISTORIAN. 


1854 in Mayne Exfos, Lex. 18539 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 
139/1 Phenomena of a histogenetic nature. 18753 HuxLry 
in Encycl. Brit. 11. 50/1 Histogenetic elements ; that is.. 
cells which by their metamorphoses, give rise to tissues. 

Hence Histogene‘tically adv., in relation to 
histogenesis ; from a histogenetic point of view. 

1885 Lncycl. Brit. XVIII. 4002 Histogenetically, they [con- 
nective tissues] are the remains of that .. embryonic tissue 
from which the blood-channels themselves were made. 

Histogeny (histg'dztni). [f. as prec. + -GEny.] 
= HISTOGENESIS. 

1847 Craic, H7stogeny, the formation of an organic tissue. 
1854 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man 
I. 1, 24 Germ-history of the cells, etc. (Histogeny). /did. 
ili, 62 Histogeny, or the Science of the Evolution of Tissues, 
as first elaborated by Remak and by Kolliker. 

Histoid (hi'stoid), a. Phys. and Path. [f. Gr. 
iorés web+ -o1D.] Like or of the nature of tissue, 
esp. connective tissue: spec. said of tumours. 

1872 PEaSLEE Ovar. Tumours 25 A variety of histoid 
tumor, 

Histoire, early form of History. 

Histologic (-lp:dzik), a. =next. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1870) 1.1. ii. 25 Nerve- 
tubes..and nerve-cells. .are the histologic elements of which 
the nervous system is built up, 

Histological, a. [f. HistoLocy +-1c +-au.] 
Belonging to histology; relating to organic tissues. 

1844-6 Owen Lect. Comp. Anat. vi. 135 The cartila- 
ginous or intermediate histological change between the 
primitive membranous and ultimate osseous stage. 1863 
H. Spencer Princ. Biol. § 60 In the hydra the histological 
differentiation that has been established is extremely slight. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V, 123/1 The skins, skeletons, 
spirit and histological preparations. .should be amalgamated 
into one series. 

Hence Histologically adv., in relation to histo- 


logy. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 372/2 The matters thus excreted 
may be divided histologically into two chief constituents, 

Histo'logist. [f. next + -1sr.] One versed 
in histology. 

1859 J. Tomes Dental Surg. 289 Few subjects have engaged 
the attention of histologists more frequently. .than the de- 
velopment of dentine. 1881 E. R. LAnKESTER in Na/ure 
No. 628. 25 The medical histologist and physiologist has 
learnt that..he must not confine himself. .to. .the chick. 

Histology (hist lodzi). [f. Gr. fords web + 
-Loey. Cf. !. Azstologze.| The science of organic 
tissues; that branch of anatomy, or of biology, 
which is concerned with the minute structure of 
the tissues of animals and plants. 

1847 CraiG, //7stology, the doctrine of the organic tissues. 
1858 CARPENTER Veg. P/y's. § 39 These parts are called the 
tissues of plants, and a knowledge of their nature is called the 
science of vegetable histology, 1885 H.W. Actanp in Pald 
Mall G.g Mar. 6/2 The assistant. .appointed. . for histology, 
that is to say, minute microscopical demonstrations. 

+ Historial, a. (sd.) Obs. [a. F. héstorzal (1291 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. Azstorzalzs (Sidonius 
¢475), f. historia History.] Belonging to or of 
the nature of history ; historical, historic. 

1382 Wyc.ir £76/e Genl. Prol. Proph., The stories of Moises 
lawe .. and of othere historial bockis schulen be wel lokid. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Doctor's T. 156 This is no fable, But knowen 
for historial thyng notable. c1449 Pecock Refr. 1. xiii. 
66 The historial parties of the Oold Testament. 1598 Hak- 
Luyt Voy. I1.1. 72 To write and reduce in veritie Historiall, 
the great siege..of Rhodes. 1649 Roperts Clavis B7b/. 382 
Direct historiall Narrations. 

B. sb. History, record. 

1595 B. Barnes in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) I. 42 That his- 
toriall Of my sinnes numberlesse in deepe seas cast. 

Historian (hist6e‘rian), sd. (a.) Also 6 -ien. 
[a. F. héstorien (in OF. also adj.), f. L. Aéstorza 
History : see -AN.] 

1. A writer or author of a history; esp. one who 
produces a work of history in the higher sense, as 
distinguished from the simple annalist or chronicler 
of events, or from the mere compiler of a historical 


narrative. 

1531 Exyor Gov. 1. xxiv, Quintus Fabius for this qualitie 
is soueraignely extolled amonge historiens. 1581 SIDNEY 
Afpol. Poetrie (Arb.) 25 The Historian [sayth] what men 
haue done. 1589 J. Sanrorp tr. Agvippa’s Van. Artes 15 
There are .. other amonge the Historians, giltie of greater 
lies. 1663 CowLey Verses Sev. Occas., Royal Soc. ix, And 
ne’r did Fortune better yet Th’ Historian to the Story fit. 
1769 Funius Lett. xii. 55 It isthe Historian’s office to punish, 
though he cannot correct. 1873 FREEMAN //7st. Ess. Ser. 11. 
ix, 308 Gibbon is before all things the historian of the transi- 
tion from the Roman world to the world of modern Europe. 
1874 GREEN Short Hist. i. § 4. 38 Baeda was at once the 
founder of mediaeval history and the first English historian. 
1879 GaiRDNER Early Chron. Eng. ii. 77 He [William of 
Malmes,] is a genuine historian, not a dry compiler of annals 
like the writers who preceded him, 1884 Freeman JZethods 
Hist. Study (1886) 33 The man [Polybios] who looked at his 
own age with the eyes of an historian of all ages. 

+ 2. One who relates a narrative or tale; a story- 
teller ; in quot. 1603 rendering Gr. mepiyyntns ‘ local 


guide, cicerone’. Ods. 

15886 Younc tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1v. 202 b, You are but 
a simple Historian for ministring of mirth. 1603 HoLLanp 
Plutarch's Mor. 1194 Our discoursing Historians and ex- 
positours shewed us the place, where sometimes stood the 
obelisks of iron, 1667 Mitton 2. Z. vir. 7 What thanks 
sufficient..have I to render thee, Divine Hystorian. 

3. One versed in history. rare. 

c 1645 HoweEtt Le(éz, (1655) 1V.xi. 29 Not to bean Historian, 


HISTORIANESS. 


that is, not to know what Forren Nations and our Forefathers 
did, ‘Hoc est semper esse Puer', as Cicero hath it. 1665 
Evetyn Corr. 21 Mun What your Lordship’s curiosity will 
desire to dip into, to emerge a complete historian. , 

+B. adj. Relating to or founded on history ; 
historical. Ods. rare. 

1632 Lirncow Trav. Author to Bk. B iv b, Go lively 
charg'd with stout Historian Faith, And trample downe 
base Crittickes in the Dust. . 

Ilence Histo‘rianess, a female historian. rare. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 597 Mrs. Macauley, the 
historianess, married his brother. a 1839 L. 2, LANpon in 
I. Blanchard Zi/é (1855) 1. 48 She is a great historianess, a 
most charming delightful woman. ; ; 

Historia‘ster. vac. [f. L. /éstorta History 
+-AsTER.] A petty or contemptible historian, — 

1887 Blackw., Mag. Nov. 715 An ‘historiaster’ (as distin- 
guished from an historian), 1894 Westm, Gaz. 23 Apr. 3/2 
Our modern historiasters neglect this. 

Historiated (histderrie'téd), AA/. a. [f. med. 
L. historiat-us, pa. pple. of historiare (see H1storY 
v.) +-ED.] Decorated with figures of men or ani- 
mals (or, sometimes, flowers: see FLORIATED), as 
illuminated or ornamental initial letters, etc. 

1886 Athenvum 29 May 716/2 Ornamented with initial 
letters historiated with figures. 1895 M. R, James Addey 
St. Edmund 131 At Amiens four portions ofa like historiated 
screen remain, ‘ ¥ ; 

Historic (histprik), a. (sb.) [ad. L. Azstoric-us 
adj. (and sb. historian’), a. Gr. iaropix-ds, f. taropia 
IIisvory. Cf. F. Adstordéqgue (1480 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
in OF, also ‘historian ’.] 

1. Of or belonging to history; of the nature of 
history; historical; esp. of the nature of history 
as opposed to fiction or legend. 

1669 GALE Crt, Gentiles 1. 11, viii. 111 Evident from sacred 
Historic Observation. 1700 Prior Carmen Seculare 15 
With equal Justice and Historic Care, Their Laws, their 
Toils, their Arms with hiscompare, 1847 ‘T'ennyson Princ. 
Prol. 30 A hoard of tales that dealt with knights, Half- 
legend, half-historic. 1860 ‘T'yNpALL GZac. Pref., To make 
myself better acquainted..with the historic aspect of the 
question, 1871 Freeman //ist. Ess, Ser. 1.i. 9 The sort of 
difficulty against which simple historic truth has to struggle. 
1873 H. Rocers Orig. Bible i. (1875) 36 The miracles imputed 
to the historic Christ. . 

2. esp. Forming an important part or item of 
history ; noted or celebrated in history ; having an 
interest or importance due to connexion with 
historical events. (The prevailing current sense.) 

@ 1794 Ginnon Autobiog, § Corr, (1869) 22 My first intro- 
duction to the historic scenes, which have since engaged so 
many years of my life. 1851 D. Witson Preh, Ann. (1863) 
II, tv. ii. 249 That historic ground and the moss-grown 
sculptures with which it is paved. 1876 F'reeman Norm. 
Conq. (ed. 3) I. v. 321 A Norman castle and a Norman 
minster rose and fell on that historic spot. 

3. Conveying or dealing with history ; recording 
past events; =HusroricaL (which is the usual 
prose equivalent). 

1675 Ocitsy Brit, 28 That Eminent Piece of Historick 
Poetry, Poly-olbion. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 306 Then grateful 
Greece with streaming eyes wou'd raise Historic Marbles, 
to record his praise. 1762-71 H. Wavrote Vertue’s Anecd. 
Paint, (1786) Il. x2 tome Freeman, An historic painter, 
was a rival of Fuller, 1809 W. Irvine Axichkerd. 1. i. (1849) 
199 The true subjects for the historic pen. 1849 Lincarp 
Hist. Eng, Prelim, Notice (1855) 9 The stately and dignified 
march of the historic muse, 1871 Freeman /Zist, Zss. Ser. 1. 
xi. 314 The possession of real historic power. 

4. Applied, in Latin and Greek Grammar, to those 
tenses of the verb which are used in narration of 
past events (opposed to primary or principal); also, 
in Latin, to the infinitive mood when used instead of 
the indicative; and, generally, to the present tense, 


when used instead of the past in vivid narration. 
The term historic tenses has been variously used; they 
answer partly to the secondary tenses of some grammarians, 

1845 Jeter Kvhner's Greek Gr. (1851) 11. 52 The relative 
tenses are divided into Principal (Present, Perfect, and 
Future) and Historic Tenses (Imperfect, Pluperfect, and 
Future exactum), 187r Public Sch. Lat. Primer § 38 
‘Tenses are Primary or Historic. ‘The Present and Futures 
are Primary Tenses; the Imperfect and Pluperfect are 
Historic. ‘The Perfect is Primary when Present-Past (/ have 
foved), but Historic when Simple Past (/ loved), Ibid. § 117 
note, The Infinitive used predicatively for a Finite Verb, 
and called the Historic Infinitive. 1879 Rosy Lat. Gram, 
§ 1457 The Present tense expresses..An action in past time, 
but rhetorically assumed to be present. This is frequent in 
vivid narrations. (Historic present.) 

B. sb. rare. +1. A historian. Ods. 

1611 Broucuton Reguire Agreem, 25 Eusebius, being the 
common historique for the Church, telleth the common 
opinion for his time, 

2. ellipt. A historic work, picture, subject, etc. 
1830 H. Ancrto Remin. I,203 He had tried all branchesand 
attempted all styles ; historics, landscape, familiar subjects. 

Historical (histgrikal), a. (sd.) [f. L. héstoric- 
us (see prec.) +-AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to history; of the nature or 
character of history, constituting history ; following 
or in accordance with history, 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc., (1573) 101 b, The cor- 
porall [restoryng of Israel] may be called hystoricall, and 
was performed by Cyrus. 1597 Hooker ccd. Pol. v. \xviii. 
§ 2 Setting downe with historicall breuitie what was spoken. 
1614 RALEIGH Hist, World wm. ii. § 3 (R.) The bulk and 
gross of his narration was founded upon mere historical 
truth. 1743 J. Morris Sev. iii, 86 Historical and moral 
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evidence is not indeed of the same nature with mathematical 
demonstration, 1816 Kratince 7'rav. (1817) I. 300 It is not 
consistent with historical dignity..to notice such a trifle as 
a massacre of..unbelievers, 1884 (¢7¢/e) A New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles. 

b. sfec. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of 
history as opposed to fiction or legend. 

1843 Knicur Shaks. 1. x. 137 The notion .. that nothing 
ought to be presented upon the stage but what was an 
historical fact. 187x Freeman Hist. ss. Ser. 1. i. 29 The 
fact that his [Roland's] famous legendary death is a very 
easy perversion of his historical death, 1875 J. S. Sruart- 
Guennie in Encycl. Brit. U1. 651/2 The scepticism .. as to 
the existence of an historical Arthur, 1877 DowpEeNn Primer 
Shaks. vi. § 15. 97 This historical Oldcastle is better known 
as Lord Cobham, [ : 

2. Relating to or concerned with history or his- 
torical events. 

+ Historical faith: that concerned only with historical 
facts ; intellectual belief or assent, as distinct from faith that 
is practically operative on conduct : ef. Farrn 3b. 

c 1513 Bradshaw's St. Werburge Ball. to Author 18 Sith 
thou gaue to vs a floure most riall Redolent in cronicles 
with historicall syght. ¢1530 TinpaLe Wks, 267 (R.) ‘The 
historicall fayth hangeth of the truth and honestie of the 
teller, or of the common fame and consent of many. 1531 — 
Expos. 1 Sohn (1537) 12 Vhe fyrst .. is called an hystoricall 
fayth and belefe. c¢ 1645 Howe.t Lett. (1655) II. x. 18. 339 
‘The Prince of darknesse himself and all the cacodamons by 
an historicall faith believe ther isa God, ay W. Bates 
Div. Medit.ix, (R.), Somany have an historical knowledge, 
yet because they are not united to Christ, they receive no 
benefit. 1865 Mozvey A/irvac. i. 2 By the historical imagina- 
tion I mean the habit of realizing past time, of putting history 
before ourselves in such a light that the persons and events 
..are seen as once-living persons and once-present events. 

+b. transf. Characterized by ‘historical faith’. 

1649 J. Eccuiston tr. Behmen’s Ep. 29 There may be many 
honest hearts among them; but many of them are onely 
Historicall, and Titular, @1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 1. 156 
The Carnal, Fleshly, and Historical Christian of the Out- 
ward Courts. 

e. Llistorical Method, a method of investigation 
in which the history of the object is studied. 

1843 Mit Logic II. vi. x. (1856) 498 Of the Inverse Deduc- 
tive, or Historical Method, /é¢d. 517 His [Comte’s] work 
is hitherto the only known example of the study of social 
phenomena according to this conception of the Historical 
Method. 1889 Fow er /zduct. Log. (ed. 5) 204 A very im- 
portant application of the Method of Concomitant Variations 
is what is now commonly known as the /istorical Method. 
1891 Epceworrn in Leon. Frni. 1, 633 The historical method 
.. defined by.. Prof. Ashley as ‘direct observation, and 
generalization from facts past or present’, 2 

3. Dealing with history, treating of history, as a 
historical treatise or writer; using history as its 
basis, as a historical play, novel, etc. 

1590 SPENSER J’. Q. Pref., The Methode ofa Poet historical 
is not such, as of an Historiographer. 1615 J. STEPHENS 
Satyr, Ess. 135 Considering our negligence of historical 
Poems. 1780 Von Troit Jcedand p. vili, Vhe grossest errors 
that ever disgraced the historical page. 1827 Lyrron Pedham 
ii, She had read all the historical romances of the day, 187 
Froupe in Devon, Assoc. Trans. 1V. 38 The most perfect 
English history which exists is to be found..in the historical 
plays of Shakespeare. 1876 Storr, Brooke Primer Eng. 
Lit, vii. § 124. 130 In..such tales as Kenilworth and 
Quentin Durward, he [Scott] created the Historical Novel. 
Lbid, § 125. 133 In our own day, a critical historical school 
has arisen, of which Mr, Freeman and Professor Stubbs are 
the leaders. 1881 Atheneum 30 July 147/1 The veteran 
historical writer Kostomarof. 1886 Freeman Methods Hist, 
Study Pref. 4 It is against this state of things .. that a his- 
torical Professor at Oxford has to fight. Mod, The author 
of numerous historical works. 

b, Of an artist or work of art: Representing 
history ; depicting or describing historical events. 

1658 W. SANDERSON Graphice 32 Three sorts of Painting ; 
Prospective (or Landskip,) Historicall, and Life. 1715 J. 
Ricuarpson Theory Paint, 56 Every Historical Picture is 
a Representation of one single point of Time, 1768 W. 
Gitpin Ess, Prints 92 The best of his historical prints. 
1872 Ruskin Lagle's N. § 210 The function of historical 
painting .,.is to record of man what has been best in his acts 
and way of life, and fairest in his form. 

4. Celebrated or noted in history; = H1srorro 2 
(which is now the usual word), 

1834 Mepwin Azgler in Wales 1. 25 It has become an 
historical fact .. that ‘Childe Harold’ and the ‘ Bard of 
Memory’ met at Pisa. 1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 10 
It is the old historical lands of Europe that the lover of his- 
tory longstoexplore. 1857 Miss Yonce Landmarks Hist., 
Mod. y. 1. (1865) 388 [Fleury] was seventy-three years old, 
feeble, and cautious, dreading, as he said, ‘a_ historical 
administration’, 1858 Loncr. WM. Standish Notes 132 
This historical and gallant little ship [the May Flower] 
returned to England in the month of April, 1621. 

Gram. =VTIUIsToRI¢ a 4. 

1867 W. Situ tr. Curtius’ Gr. Gram. (ed. 2) § 225 Two 
classes of Tenses: A. Principal, viz. :—1. Present : 2. Per- 
fect: 3. Future. B. Historical, viz:—z. Imperfect: 2 
Pluperfect: 3. Aorist. Zézd. § 487 By a lively apprehension 
a past action may be represented as present, hence the use, 
very frequent in Greek, of the Historical Present, which fre- 
quently alternates with past tenses. 

6. iol. Relating to the life-history of anorganism 
or race of organisms. ~ 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. ut. iv. 695 The in- 
ternal and external conditions of growth may therefore be 
distinguished as the historical and the physical; but those 
properties of a plant which have been obtained historically 
are generally termed hereditary, did. 697 So far as the 
definition given above of historical properties concerns the 
inherited specific peculiarities of plants, the term is not 
metaphorical from the point of view of the Theory of 
Descent, but must be taken in its literal signification, 








HISTORIFY. 


B. sd. (ellipt.) A historical statement, work, etc. 
1666 WaALLIis in PAzl. Trans. 1. 286 Granting his [Vossius’] 
Historicals to be all true. 1894 Daily News 28 Nov. 5/4 
Historicals show signs of a rise, and politicals signs of a 
headlong fall. 

Historically (histp'rikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] In a historical manner; in the way of 
history ; according to, or in relation to, history. 

1550 Bate Aol. 21 (R.) Now wyll I shewe hystorycallye 
the forme and fashyon of that popysh vowinge. 1591 
Harincton Ort. Fur. (1634) 15 note, Rather in Fabulous 
and in Allegoricall sence, then plainelie and historicallie. 
1673 O. WaLkEr Educ. (1677) 51 Let him every night at his 
going to bed recollect historically what he hath done and 
said that day. 1790 Burke #7. Rev. 187 The fact is so his- 
torically ; and it agrees well with the speculation. 1878 
Giapstone Prim. Homer 6 When we use the word Homer, 
we do not mean a person historically known to us, like Pope 
or Milton. é 

Comb. 1879 Gairpner Larly Chron. Eng. vii. 319 The 
most historically-minded of English poets. 

Histo'ricalness. [f.asprec.+-Ness.] The 
quality of being historical ; historical character. 

1664 H. More Myst. Inig., Apol. 489 Correspondent to 
the rest of the Historicalness of the Creation. 1882-3 
Scnarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 11. 1294 Its historicalness 
was defended by De l'Isle. : s 

Historica’‘ster. [f. L. Azstorzc-us Historie 
+-ASTER.] = HisToRTASTER. 

1861 F. Hari in Yrul. Asiatic Soc. Bengal 204 note, 
However reluctantly we receive the word of such as 
Sagaravarman, or his historicaster, 

+ Histori‘cian. Ods. [f.as Hisrorio + -1AN. 
Cf. rhetorician.| A writer of history, HIsToRTAN, 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. p. xxii, The Romane 
historicianis and Ptolome..callit the hail ile, Britane. 1564 
Hawarp Lutropius ut. 25 As Fabius the historician dooth 
report. 1637 GiLLesrir Lng. Pop. Cerem.1.vi. 19 A learned 
Historician, observeth of the auncient Councels, that there 
were in them reasonings, colloquies, discussions. | 

Historicity (historisiti). [f. L. Azstorzc-us, 
Historic + -1ry.] Historic quality or character 
(opposed to legendary or fictitious : see HIsToRic1), 

1880 J. Fenton Larly Hebrew Life These stories are of 
doubtful historicity. 1884 Farrar in Contemp, Rev, Mar. 
446 Turning from the question of the genuineness of the 
gospel to its historicity. 

Historicize (histp'risaiz),v. [f.as prec. + -1Zx.] 

l. ¢vans. 'To make, or represent as, historic. 

1846 Grote Greece I. iv. (1862) 1.77 Here again he histori- 
cises various features of the old legend. 

2. intr. To recount historical events. (sonce-zse, 
after moralzze.) 

1887 St. Yames's Gaz. 24 Dec. 7/2 The author..moralizes 
and historicizes, so to say. 

Hence Historicizing vd/. sb. and Pf/. a. 

1846 Grote Greece 1. v.(1869) 1.96 Anotherstatement, formed 
in more historicising times. 1888 Ru?s Hibdert Lect. 651 
‘The historicizing of the myth. 

Histo‘rico-, combining form of Gr. ioropind-s 
Historic, HistoricaAL: =historically ..., histo- 
rical and ..., as in hzstorico-cabbalistical, -critical, 
-dogmatic(al),-ethical, -geographical,-philosophical, 
-physical, -prophetic, -religtous adjs. 

a 1652 J. Smitu Sed, Disc. vi. 290 A historico-cabbalistical 
treatise of R. Abraham Ben Dior. | 1738 tr. Strahlenberg 
(title) Historico-Geographical Description of the North and 
Eastern Parts of Europe and Asia, 1746 BerkELry Let, 
to Prior 3 July Wks. 1871 IV. 309 Desiring that I would 
become a member of the Historico-physical Society. 1846 
‘Trencu J/zrac, (1862) 81 The last assault upon the miracles 
is that which may be not unfitly termed the historico- 
critical. 1864 J. H. Newman 4Zo/. 155 This historico-dog- 
matic work employed me for years. 1881 Atheneum 8 Oct. 
465/3 Somewhat inclined to indulge in historico-philosophical 
thoughts, or, to use his own words, in historionomical ideas. 

Historied (historid), a. rare. [f. History 
sb. and ¥. + -ED.] 

1. Adorned with figures representing historical 
incidents: see Hisrory v. 2. 

2. Having a history (esp. of a specified kind) ; 
recorded or celebrated in history, storied. 

1818 Topp, Historied, recorded in history; containing 
history. See Storied. 1849 M. ArnoLp Resignation, He 
sees, in some great-historied land, A ruler of the people 
stand. @x86x T, Winturor Ceci D, xvii, (Cent.), Richly 
historied Italy. 

+ Histo-rier. Ols. Also 6 -ar. [ad. OF. Azs- 
torieur (15th c. in Godef.), f. A¢storzer History v.]} 
A historian. 

c 7449 Prcock Ref. m1. xiii. 366 Sithen historiers dwelling 
in thilke same cuntre..kouthen knowe better the treuthe of 
the deede than othere men, 1490 Caxton Exeydos vi. 24 
Wrytynges and dyctes of olde and auncyente cronycles or 
historyers. 1523 SKELTON Gar/. Laurel 351 Aulus Gellius, 
that noble historiar. 1581 Marpeck Bk. of Notes 924 Which 
al writers, Poets, historiers, cosmographers. .do confesse. 

|| Historiette (histocrijet). Also8-etto. [F., 
f. histoire History +-ette, dim. suffix (after L. A7s- 
toria), Cf. It. éstorietta.] A short history or story ; 
an anecdote. 

ar T, Brown Whs. (1760) II. 268 (D.) She thus con- 
tinued her tragical historietto. 1786 Map, D’Arpiay Les, 
to T. Twining 10 July, My head is full of the charming 
little historiette in your father's letter. 1839 New Monthly 
Mag. LVII. 351, 1..wrote..what 1 conceived was a very 
ori inal and amusing historiette. 

storify (histgrifoi), v. [f. L. historia 
History + -FY.] 


HISTORIOGNOMER. 


l. trans, To relate the history of; to record or 
celebrate in history. 

¢1586 C’ress Pembroke Ps, Lxxvt. ii, Thy conquest meete 
to be historified. 1646 Sir'T. Browne Pseud. Ef, vi. vi. 295 
The third time. .wherein matters have been more truly histo- 
rified, and may therefore be beleeved. 1823 Lams Elia 
Ser. u. Tombs in Abbey, That Church which you have so 
worthily historified. 1884 A. A. Purnam 10 Years Police 
Fudge v. 28 In one of the years of the ten which this 
volume historifies. 

2. absol. To write history; to narrate, relate. 

1614 Ear Stirtinc Domes-day u. (R.), I must historifie, 
and not divine. 1635 Hrywoop Hierarch. u. 75 As th’ 
author doth of him historifie. 2802 Sourney Le#t. (1856) I. 
zor, I have been historifying successfully. 

+ 3. trans. To decorate with figures: cf. H1sTo- 
RIATED, Obs. 

1633 Wotton in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 465 Some fine his- 
torified Table Cloth for a Banquet. 

+ Historio-gnomer. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. icropia 
History, app. after physiognomer.] One learned 
in history. 

1593 R. Harvey Philad. 13 In the best historicall Methode 
that I could make out of the best Historiognomers. 

+ Histo'riograph. Oés. [a. F. historiographe 
(14th c. in Littré), ad. late L. Aistortographus, a. 
Gr, toropioypapos, f. icropia History + -ypapos 
writing, writer.] =next. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 23 Poule the historiagraph of the 
lombardes. 1535 JovE Afol. Tindale 6 As wryteth that 
aunciaunt historiograph Josephus. 1664 Evetyntr. Freart’s 
Archit. 11. i. 88 It was Architecture herself which was here 
the Historiograph..of this new kind of History. a@1734 NortH 
Exam. i. Vv. § 132 (1740) 397 One might expect from an His- 
toriograph a plain, honest, and full Narration of the Fact. 

Hence Historio*graphal a., of the nature of a 
historiograph, or historian ; historical. 

1841 G. S. Faser Provinc. Lett. (1844) 1.229 We may cite 
Mr. Palmer himself as our historiographal witness. 

Historiographer (histocrig'grafo1). (Also 6 
-graphier.) [f. prec. or late L. hestorzograph-us + 
-ER, Cf. OF. Aistoriographeur.] 

1. A writer or compiler of a history; a chronicler 
or historian. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vi. cxciv. 199 Henricus, the histo[rio]- 
grapher, made of hym [the king] thyse verses. ¢1540 tr. 
Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 103 Thus.. was this 
wall made .. if wee beeleeve Gildas, a Brittyshe historio- 
grapher. 1542 Upati Erasm. Afoph, 160b, Valerius Maxi- 
mus, and the other Historiographiers. 1669 Gate Cr#. 
Gentiles 1. Introd. 7 Pieces of Mythologie .. so commun 
among the ancient Poets, and Historiographers. 1728 
Morean A /ezers 11. iv. 290 Why should these circumstances 
be mentioned by a Historiographer of such gravity? a 1834 
Lamp Ode to Treadmill (L.), Inspire my spirit, spirit of 
Defoe.. Historiographer of deathless Crusoe. 

2. spec. An official historian appointed in con- 
nexion with a court, or some public institution. 

1555 Epren Decades 144 Iohannes Aiora is broker to .. the 
kynges historiographer. 1691 Woop Ath, Oxon. II, 265 
James Howell .. was made the Kings Historiographer, 
being the first in England that bore that title. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. U1. 677 Rev. Dr. William Robertson .. histo- 
riographer to his majesty for Scotland. 1862 Fraser's Mag. 
July 122-3 The reign of William and Mary, when the office 
of ‘Historiographer’ Royal was conferred on,, Thomas 
Rymer. 

transf. 1865 M. Arnotp £ss. Crit. v. (1875) 206 Scott 
became the historiographer royal of feudalism, 1871 L. 
Srepuen Playgr. Europe viii, (1894) 173, I felt myself at 
liberty to accompany my friends in the humble character of 
historiographer, : 

3. One who describes or gives a systematic ac- 
count of some natural object or objects (cf, History 


sb. 5); a writer of natural history. 

1 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 1 The Historiographers 
which do set forth the Description of the Earth in Figure. 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 339 The Historiographers 
affirme, that this kinde of wilde horses ranging up and 
downe the Arabian deserts [etc.]. 1635 Swan Sec. M. iv. § 2 
(1643) 67 Their tops are above the clouds .. (as Historio- 
graphers do report it), 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Extomod. (1843) 
Il. 41 The great historiographer of ants is M. P, Huber. 

Hence Historio'graphership, the office of his- 
toriographer. 

1814 W. Taytor in Robberds Mem, I. 419, I am heartily 
glad you [Southey] got the laureateship, and wish you had 
also the historiographership. 188 Saintspury Dryden iii. 
67 The late holder of the historiographership. 


Historiographie (histoe:rio,greefik), a. [f. 
HIsToRIoGRAPHY + -Ic, after Gr. ioropioypaguxds.] 
Pertaining to the writing of history, or to the 


delineation of historic scenes. 

1807 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. V. 232 Worthy of historio- 
graphic sanction. 1883 H. M. Kennepy tr. Tex Brink's 
EL. Eng. Lit. 112 The historiographic ascendency of this 
city [Winchester] was now past. 

Historiogra'phical, z. [See-at.] =prec. 

1630 J. Tayior (Water P.) Taylor's Trav. Wks. i. 76 
Dedicated—To the Cosmographicall, Geographical .. Histo- 
riographicall, Calligraphicall Relater and Writer .. Sir 
Thomas Coriat. 1716 M. Davirs Athen. Brit. II. 178 The 
t’other gentile English couple of Historiographical Scholars 
[Fuller and Strype]. 189x Driver Introd. Lit. O. T. (1892) 
18 note, Expressions such as might be used by any writer of 
the best historiographical style. 

Hence Historiogra‘phically adv. 

1878 Besant & Rice Celia's Arb. III. i. 8 The historio- 
graphically goed Ferdinand had found fresh and worthy 
subjects for his pen. ’ ; 5 

Historiography (histocrip-grafi). [ad. Gr. 

Vou. V. 
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ioroptoypadia, f. tsropia H1stoRY + -ypadia writ- 
ing.] The writing of history ; written history. 

1569 J. Sanrorp tr. Agvifpa's Van, Artes 14b, Many, 
that impudently and shamefully avaunt themselves to pro- 
fess Historiographie. 1597 Breton Wit's Trenchmour 
Wks. (1879) 13 (D.) Haue you not beene a little red in his- 
toriographie. 1797 Monthly Mag. I11. 269 An important 
work .. beginning with the historiography of the first 
founders of the school of Florence. 1858 J. H. NewMan 
fist. Sk, (1873) UI. 1v. xi. 419 Monastic historiography.. 
proceeded from the motive of religious duty. 

Historiology (histdoriglédzi). [f.as prec. + 
-LoGY.] The knowledge or study of history. 

1616 Buttoxar, //istoriology, the knowledge and telling 
of old Histories. 1682 Bunyan Holy War Introd. lines, 
‘Tis strange to me that they .. that do excel Their equals 
in historiology Speak not of Mansoul’s wars, but let them 
lie Dead like old Fables. 1813 W. Taytor in Alonthly Rev. 
LXX. 285 Erudition has been divided by a German professor 
into glossology, bibliology, and historiology. ; 

Hence Historiolo‘gical a., pertaining to his- 
toriology. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 175 Where that eminent 
Prelate Umpires all Historiological Emulosities with amic- 
able equity. 

Historiovnomer. zonce-wd. [f. Gr. toropia 
History, after astronomer.] One versed in the 
principles which regulate the course of history. 
So Historiono'mical a. 

1854 LoweLL ¥rul. in Italy Prose Wks. 1890 I. 191 By 
and by, perhaps, .. historionomers will have measured accu- 
rately the sidereal years of races, 1881 [see Historico-]. 

+ Histo‘rious, 7. Obs. rare. [a.OF. historicux, 
ad. L. type *hzstoridsus, f. historia HIStory: see 
-0US.] = HISTORICAL. 

1523 SKELTON Gard. Laurel 345 There Titus Lyvius 
hymselfe doth auaunce, With decades historious, whiche 
that he mengeth. a1529 — P. Sparowe 749 A thousand 
new and old Of these historious tales. 

Historize (hi'storaiz), v. Now rare or Obs, 
[f. Histor-y sd,+-1ZE: cf. botandze, etc.] 

1. trans, To tell the history of; to narrate or 
relate as history. ? Ods. 

1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 8 Euen those Legends 
of Saints and tales at which children .. smile, are there 
solemnly historized in their Cathedrall Pulpits. c¢1645 
Howe tt Let?. 1. Ixiii. (1655) 89 Sir W. Rawleigh..whose 
Fame shall contend in longevity .. with that great World 
which he Historiseth so gallantly. 1657-83 EveLyn /7s¢. 
xo (1850) II. 220 note. 

+2. To represent, display. Obs. rare. 

1645 Evetyn Diary 6 May, A long and spacious walk, 
full of fountaines, under which is historized the whole 
Ovidian Metamorphosis in rarely sculptur’d se220 relicvo. 

3. intr. or absol. To compose history or narra- 
tive, to act the historian. 

1632 [see HistorizinG below]. 1640 Howe.tt Dodona’s 
Gr, Introd. Verses, While Druyd-like.. Under their blooming 
shade I historize. 1838 B. Corney Controversy 22 You have 
..attempted to historize, to ratiocinate, to sentimentalize. 

Hence Hi'storizing vd/, sb. and pl. a. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena To Rdr. A iv, 
I mean an historicall way of Poetizing, or Poeticall manner 
of historizing, or displaying of the fained .. adventures and 
actions of persons reall. 1647 TorsHEeLL Design to Har- 
monize Bible in Phenix (1721) I. 106 An Harmonious his- 
torizing of the Psalms. 1652 GauLte Magastrom. 103 In 
use among the historizing or exemplarizing astrologers. 

History (histori), sd. Also 4 histoire, 5 hys- 
torye, 5-6 historye, 6-7 historie. [ad. L. hzs- 
toria narrative of past events, account, tale, story, 
a. Gr. fcropia a learning or knowing by inquiry, 
an account of one’s inquiries, narrative, history, f. 
torwp, torop- knowing, learned, wige man, judge, 
:—*FlSrwp, f. F.5-, is- to know. (The form Aistozre 
was from F.) Cf.Srory, anaphetic form of history.] 

1. A relation of incidents (in early use, either 
true or imaginary; later only of those professedly 
true); a narrative, tale, story. Ods. (exc. as applied 
to a story or tale so long and full of detail, as to 


resemble a history in sense 2.) ‘ 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 48, I finde in a boke compiled To 
this matere an olde histoire, The which comth now to my 
memoire. 1484 Caxton Fables of AZsop v1. xiii, The car- 
penter told thystory to hisfelawes. 1551 T, Witson Logike 
(1580) 77 Wee read a notable historie of a yong childe in 
Rome, called Papirius. 1563 W. Futke Meteors (1640) 
25b, Which may be verified by an History that Plutarchus 
in the life of .. Flaminius reporteth. 1632 Liracow 7rav. 
vi. 248 Heere Dives the rich Glutton dwelt..this I suspend 
.. for all hold it to bee a Parable, and not a History. 1700 
T. Brown tr. Fresny’s Aniusem. Ser. §& Com. 119 A Mounte- 
bank on the Stage... gave them a History of his Cures, 
1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales II. 183 Byron had some 
excellent pairs of pistols, about most of which there were 
histories. § : oe 

2. spec. A written narrative constituting a con- 
tinuous methodical record, in order of time, of im- 
portant or public events, esp. those connected with 
a particular country, people, individual, etc. 

Chronicles, Annals, are simpler or more rudimen forms 
of history, in which the events of each year, or other limited 
period, are recorded before passing on to those of the next 
year or period, the year or period being the primary divi- 
sion; whereas ina History, strictly so called, each movement, 
action, or chain of events is dealt with as a whole, and pur- 
sued to its natural termination, or to a convenient halting: 
point, without regard to these divisions of time, 

Drum-and-trumpet history, a contemptuous term for a 
history that gives undue prominence to battles and wars. 








HISTORY. 


1485 Caxton Paris § V. (1868) 206 The brave deeds which 
our ancestors accomplished. I have undertaken to draw the 
history for you. 1557 More's Wks. (title) The history of King 
Richard the thirde. 1563 Win3nt Ws. (1890) II. 49 Quhow 
worschipful wes he..the historiis declaris, quhilkis schawis 
that the mother of Alexander the Empriour callit him in hir 
cumpanie. 1577 Howinsuep (fit/e) The Historie of Scot- 
land; conteining the Beginning, Increase, Proceedings, 
Continuance, Acts, and Gouerment of the Scottish Nation, 
from the original thereof to the yeere 1571. 1685 BAXTER 
Paraphr. N.T., Matt.i.1, 1 begin this History of Christ, with 
the Genealogy or Catalogue of his Ancestors. 1688 SHADWELL 
Sgr. Alsatia 1. Wks. 1720 IV. 44 How can there be a true 
History, when we see no Man living is able to write truly 
the History of the last Week? 1753 W. Smit Thucyd. 1. 
(R.), Thucydides, an Athenian, hath compiled the history of 
the war between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, 
1803 Med. Frni. X. 517 Some important dates and circum- 
stances towards the history of the Influenza. 1822 Miss R. 
Manenatt Hist. §& Misc. Quest. Pref. 5 Opportunities of 
perusing the best English, Grecian, and Roman histories. 
1823 Mrs. Markuam [EFliz. Penrose] Hist. Eng. Advt. 3 In 
putting a History of England into the hands of their chil- 
dren. 1857 Buckie Civi/iz. I. xiii. 711 Mezeray..was also 
the first who saw that a history, to be of real value, must be 
a history, not only of kings, but of nations. @187z Maurice 
Friendship Bks. vi. (1874) 177 They profess to be Histories 
—that is, records of the actual growth and unfolding ofa 
particular nation. 1874 Srupss (¢7¢/e) The Constitutional 
History of England in its Origin and Development. 1874 
Green Short Hist. Pref. 5 Whatever the worth of the 
present work may be, I have striven throughout that it 
should never sink into a ‘ drum and trumpet history’. 

3. (Without @ or f/.) That branch of knowledge 
which deals with past events, as recorded in writ- 
ings or otherwise ascertained ; the formal record 
of the past, esp. of human affairs or actions; the 
study of the formation and growth of communities 
and nations, 

In this sense often divided, for practical convenience, into 
Ancient and Modern, or Ancient, Medizval, and Modern 
History. These have no very definite chronological limits ; 
but Ancient History is usually reckoned as ending with the 
fall of the Western Roman Empire in a.p. 476. Medizval, 
when separated from Modern History, is usually brought 
down to the period of the Oceanic discoveries in the 15th c. 
‘ Ancient History ’ is also humorously used in the sense of 
“matters which are out of date, or which no longer form 
part of practical politics’. 

The Muse of History, Clio, one of the Nine Muses, repre- 
sented as the patroness of History ; also often put for a 
personification of History. 

1482 Caxton Higden’s Polychronicon Proem, Some sothly 
techyth to lye, but historye representynge the thynges lyke 
unto the wordes embraceth al utylyte and prouffite, 1611 
Suaks. Cy. 1. vi. 70 To think that man who knowes By 
History, Report, or his owne proofe What woman is..will’s 
free houres languish: For assured bondage? 1625 N. 
CarrENTER Geog. Del. 11. vii. (1635) 126 Where History is 
vncertaine, reasonable coniecture must challenge precedency. 
1651 Hoppes Leviath. 1. ix. 40 The Register of Knowledge 
of Fact is called History. 1735 BoLincprokE Lett, Study 
Hist. ii. (1752) 14, I have read somewhere .. that history is 
philosophy teaching by examples. 1798 JANE AUSTEN 
Northang, Abb. (1870) I, xiv. 85, I can read poetry and 
plays..But history, real solemn history, I cannot be inter- 
ested in. 1816 KEATINGE 7vav. (1817) I. 241 We hardly find 
in classical history any parallel. 1828 Macauray £ss., 
Hallam ? 1 History, at least in its state of ideal perfection, 
is a compound of poetry and philosophy. 1837 CARLYLE 
Fr. Rev, 1, vu. v, If fame were not an accident, and History 
a distillation of Rumour. 1838 Macautay £ss., Temple 
(1865) II. 8/2 There is a vile phrase of which bad historians 
are exceedingly fond, ‘the dignity of history’. 1855 Bain 
Senses & Int. 111. i. § 76 The successions of events and trans- 
actions in human life, remembered and related, make His- 
tory. 1865 M. ArnoLp Zss. Crit. ii. 75 The huge Mississippi 
of falsehood called history. 1876 Storr. Brooke Hug. Lit. 
vii. 131 History..was raised into the rank of literature in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century by three men 
[Hume, Robertson, Gibbon]. 1886 Freeman Meth. Hist. 
Study iii, 117, I should be most inclined. .to say that history 
is the science of man in his character as a political being. 

- 1595 Auncient Histories [see ANcIENT 3b]. 1735 
BouincBroxE Lett. Study Hist. ii. (1752) 36 Modern history 
shews the causes, when experience presents the effects 
alone: and ancient history enables us to guess at the effects, 
when experience presents the causes alone. 1773 Mrs. 
Cuarone Jmprov. Mind x. (1827) 99, I only mean to warn 
you against mixing ancient history with modern. 1818 
Haram Mid. Ages (1878) I. Pref. 4 The subversion of the 
western empire is manifestly the natural termination of 
ancient history. 1853 Miss Yonce Landmarks Hist. Mid. 
Ages i. 1. (1868) 1 It is in effect impossible to draw any 
decided line between the periods of Ancient and Medieval 
history. We have chosen to commence the latter from the 
Battle of Tours [A.p, 732]. 1884 Freeman Meth. Hist. 
Study (1886) 20, I need not tell you. .that I acknowledge no 
such distinction as that which is implied in the words 
‘ancient’ and ‘ modern’ history, .. I have never been able 
to find out by my own wit when ‘ ancient’ history ends and 
when ‘modern’ history begins. /ézd. 12 Each time that I 
was appointed Examiner, I had to learn my trade afresh ; 
my experience from the former time had already become a 
matter of ancient history. ; 

c. 1768 Beatriz Minstr. 11. xxxiii, The Muse of History 
unrolls her page. 1848 Lowrt, Fadle for Critics 916 
Already for each I see History preparing the statue and 
niche. 1892 Epirx Tuomrson York §& Lanc. 137 History 
can hardly be said to know aught of the fate of his two 
young nephews. z 

4. transf. +a. A series of events (of which the 


story is or may be told). Ods. 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay (title) Nauigations, 
Peregrinations, and Voyages made into Turkie..with diuers 
faire and memorable histories happened in our times. 1608 
TopseEtt Serpents (1658) 601 As may aes by this succeed- 
ing discourse, of a true history done in England, in the house 
of a worshipful Gentleman. 1687 A, Lovett tr. Thevenot’s 
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HISTORY. 


Trav. 1. 186 Many Figures in Bass-Relief, representing 
several sacred Histories. ' 

b. The whole train of events connected with a 
particular country, society, person, thing, etc., and 
forming the subject of his or its history (in sense 2) ; 
course of existence or life, career. Also in pregnant 
sense, An eventful career; a course of existence 
worthy of record, (See also LirE-HISTORY.) ; 

[1608 Suaxs. Pe. v. i. 119 If I should tell my history, it 
would seem Like lies disdain’d in the reporting.] 1654 
Wuittock Zootomia 200 For every one..to turn over anew 
Jeafe in his own History, and amend his own Erratas. 1715 
J. Ricnarpson Theory Paint. o8 If there be any thing par- 
ticular in the History of the Person which is proper to be 
Express'd. 1852 Lyncu Brief Medit, in Lett. to Scat- 
tered etc. 255 Every man has a moral history. 1860 Gro. 
Exiot Mili on Fl. v1. iii, The happiest women, like the 
happiest nations, have no history, 1872 Yeats Growth 
Comm. 93 Travelling by sea was a task for which their pre- 
vious history had not prepared them. 1875 JowETr Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 272 Our idea of space, like our other ideas, has a 
history. 1895 ‘PKRonne’ Veil of Liberty x. 209, 1 know 
what it is to love and to be parted. I, too, have a history. 

ce. (Without @ or p/.) The aggregate of past 
events in general; the course of events or human 


affairs. ‘ 

1654 WuitLock Zootomia 306 Take a turn in the Temple 
of History, and there meet with instructive Lectures of 
Providence. 1845 Mitt Zss. II. 221 It was Lessing by whom 
the course of history was styled ‘the education of the human 
race’. 187r Smites Charac. i. 22 History .. is but con- 
tinuous humanity influenced by men of character. 1874 
Mot ey Barneveld I. vii. 311 The great tragi-comedy which 
we call human history. : 

5. A systematic account (without reference to 
time) of a set of natural phenomena, as those con- 
nected with a country, some division of nature or 
group of natural objects, a species of animals or 
plants, etc. Now rave, exc. in NATURAL History. 

{In this sense following the similar use of ioropia by 
Aristotle and other Greek writers, and of /zstoria by Pliny.] 

1567 J. Marcet (¢c¢Ze) A Greene Forest, or a natural His- 
torie, wherein may bee seene the most sufferaigne Vertues 
in all the whole kinde of Stones and Mettals; of Brute 
Beastes, Fowles, Fishes [etc.]. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo (¢z¢le) 
A Geographical Historie of Africa. 1608 Toprsett (¢z¢Ze) The 
History of Serpents. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 270 Aris- 
totle in his Bookes of the History and Generation of creatures, 
doth [etc.]. 1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 122 In the ‘ History of the 
Fero Islands’ I find no more species of birds than what 
I have already inserted. 1774 Gotpsm. (¢itZe) History of the 
Earth and Animated Nature. 1790 Betsy (¢/¢/e) General 
History of British Quadrupeds. 1797 — (¢i¢Ze) History of 
British Birds. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales I. 30 The 
may-fly..1 am curious to know something of the history of 
this little creature. 

6. +a. Astory represented dramatically,a drama. 
Obs. b. spec. A drama representing historical 
events, a historical play. 

1396 SHaks. Zam. Shr. Induct. ii. 144 Your Honors 
Players .. Are come to play a pleasant Comedie .. It is a 
kinde of history. 1598 — (¢/t/e) The History of Henrie the 
Fovrth. 1600 — A. Y. Z. i. vii. 164 Last Scene of all, 
That ends this strange euentfull historie. 1602 — Ham. u. 
ii. 416 The best Actors in the world, either for Tragedie, 
Comedie, Historie, Pastorall. 1623 (¢i¢/e) Mr. William 
Shakespeares Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. 1864 
Kirk Chas. Bold 1. i. iii. 525 She was entertained with 
* Histories ’—a kind of dramatic representation. 1877 Dow- 
DEN Primer Shaks. vi. § 15. 97 Both parts of Henry IV 
consist of a comedy and a history fused together. 

+7, A pictorial representation of an event or 
series of incidents ; in 18th c. a historical picture. 

1514 Barcray Cyt. § Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. lxx, All 
the walles within of fynest golde, With olde historyes & 
pictures manifolde. 1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay's 
Voy. ut. xvi. 50 b, A great colomne, in ye which are carved 
by histories the things memorable, whiche have been done 
in this Hippodrome. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. [¢aly 1. 76 In 
the Sacristy we were shown. .the curious back of an altar of 
Ivory cut into Histories after a rare manner. 1715 J. 
Ricuarpson Theory Paint. 138 When a Painter intends to 
make a History. 1776 Sir J. ReyNotps Disc. vii. (1876) 422 
A landscape of Claude Lorraine may be preferred to a history 
by Luca Giordano. 

"| 8. Eccl. =L. historia, liturgically applied (a) 
to a series of lessons from Scripture, named from 
the first words of the Respond to the first lesson ; 


(4) to the general order of a particular Office. 

Misunderstood and erroneously explained in Rock Ch. of 
Fathers VV. xii. 124: see Proctor & Wordsworth Sarum 
Breviary, Index to Fasc. 1, 1. 

9. attrib, and Comb., as history-monger, -profes- 
Sor, -wise, -writer; history faith, ‘ historical’ 
faith (see HisToRIcaL 2); history-maker, (a) a 
writer of a history; (4) one who ‘ makes history’, 
i.e. performs important actions which shape the 
course of history; so history-making a.; his- 
tory-painter, one who paints ‘ histories’ (sense 7) ; 
so history-painting, history-piece. 

1531 TINDALE E-xfos. § Notes (1849) 154 Let this therefore 
be an undoubted article of thy faith: not of a *history faith, 
as thou believest a gest of Alexander. 1895 Lp. WoLSELEY 
Decl. § F. Napoleon i. 3 The sayings, doings, aspirations, 
even the villanies of this great *history-maker. 1845 W. 
Cory Lett. § Frnls. (1897) 37, 1 could get a sure living 
as a journeyman *history-monger, 1658 W. SANDERSON 
Graphice 18 Excellent *History Painters. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charac. (1737) 111. 387 Ina real history-painter, the same 
knowledg, the same study, and views, are requir’d, as in 
a real poet. 1686 Actionsy Painting Illustr. Explan. 
Terms, * History-Painting is an Assembling of many Figures 
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in one Piece, to Represent any Action of Life, whether True 
or Fabulous, accompanied with all its Ornaments of Land- 
skip and Perspective. 1713 BerKELey Guardian No. 49? 8 
As I can not go to the price of history painting, I have pur- 
chased at easy rates several beautifully designed pieces of 
landskip and perspective. 1706 Art of Painting (1744) 345 
He painted several *history-pieces. 1773 JOHNSON in Bos- 
well 30 Apr., Robertson paints minds as Sir Joshua paints 
faces in a history-piece. x7ox WALLIs in Cod/ect. (O. H.S.) 
I. 329 An *history-professor. 1571 GotpinG Calvin on Ps, 
ix. 4 He sheweth in *historywise, that his enemies were 
overthrowen. 1587 — De Mornay viii. 97 Lustine the *His- 
torywriter witnesseth, that the Kings .. afore Ninus .. were 
but particular Judges of Controuersies. 1770 ARMSTRONG 
Misc. 11. 179 (Jod.) Superior in candour and impartiality to 
many at least of our modern history-writers. 

+ History, v. Ods. fad. F. historier (14th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad, med.L. zstortare (in both 
senses), f. Azstorta HIStory. ] 

l. trans. To relate in a history or narrative; to 
record, narrate, recount. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (1860) 13 As in the .39. chapitre of the 
Actis of the said King Philip more plainly is historied. 
1502 Ord. Crysten Men Epil. (W. de W. 1526) 426 Newely 
hystoryed and translated out of Frensshe into Englysshe. 
1897 SHAKS. 2 Hen. JV, 1v. i. 203 And keepe no Tell-tale to 
his Memorie, That may repeat, and Historie his losse, ‘To 
new remembrance, 

2. To inscribe or adorn with ‘histories’ or his- 
torical scenes. 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 11. xvi. 50 b, A 
great Colomne of Marble historied after the maner of those 
of Antonin and Adrian ..at Rome. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. 
Italy 1. 127 'These doors are all of brass historied into 
figures containing the remarkable histories of both the 
Testaments. J/ézd.148 Its three brazen doors are historied 
with a fine basso relievo. 

Histotomy, -trophic, -zyme: see Hisro-. 

|| Histrio (hi'strio). [a. L. héstrio, histrion-em 
stage-player. (In Holland only as L.)] =next. 

[2600 HoLtLanp Livy 250(R.) Heerevpon our owne countrie 
actors and artificiall professours of this feate were called 
Histriones, of Hister, a Tuscane word, which signifieth a 
player or dauncer.] 1658 Puivtirs, //ist77o, a Player of 
Farces, a Buffoon. 1850 CartyLte Latter-d. Pamph. iv. 6 
‘ Begone, ye imbecile hypocrites, histrios not heroes!’ 1887 
Pall Mail G. 6 July 1/2 A poor histrio, a stagey pedant. 

Histrion (hi'strign). Also 6 erron. -an, -en. 
[a. F. Aéstrzon (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. hzs- 
trion-em: see prec.] A stage-player, actor. (Now 
usually contemptuous. ) 

c1566 J. Avpay tr, Boaystuanw’s Theat. World Siv, His- 
trians that we have seene in our time flie on a rope in ye 
ayre. 1589 Putrennam Lug. Poesi¢ 1. xiv. (Arb.) 48 Roscius 
..the best Histrien or buffon that was in his dayes to be 
found, 1603 FLlorio Montaigne 1. xxxvii. (1632) 426 Let 
her leave this care to Mimikes, to Histrions, and to Rhe- 
toricke Masters. 1862 MerivALe Row. Emp. (1865) VI. lii. 
295 It was found necessary to expel the histrions, or panto- 
mimic dancers. 1889 Hvening News 6 Nov. 2/6 When it 
is the fashion for histrions to air themselves in print. 

+ Histrio‘nian, a. Ods. rare. [-1AN.] =next. 

1609 R. Barnerp Faithf~. Sheph. 85 This is a forewearing 
of the spirits, and too Histrionian like. 

Histrionic (histripnik), a. and sd. [ad. late 
L. histrionic-us, f. histrion-em ; cf. ¥. histrionique 
(1769 in Littré).] 

A. aaj. 1. Of or belonging to stage-players, or 
to play-acting; theatrical; dramatic. 

1759 DitwortH Pofge gt The favourite passion of the his- 
trionic tribe. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry lii. 111. 285 
In consequence of his love and his knowledge of the his- 
trionick art, he taught the choristers over which he presided 
to act plays. 1867 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 31 He can also boast 
decent histrionic talents. 

2. Theatrical in character or style, ‘stagey’ ; also 
jig. ‘acting a part’, hypocritical, deceitful. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xx. (R.), The crisp’d, perfum’d, 
belac’d, befooled Wights, Jetting in histrionick pride I 
saw. 1679 Hoppers Behenzoth (1840) 363 The Presbyterian 
preachers..by a long practised histrionic faculty, preached 
up the rebellion powerfully. 1784 Cowrer Zask 11. 563 Fop- 
pish airs And histrionic mumm’ry, that let down The pulpit 
to the level of the stage. 1889 Globe 7 Mar., Yesterday's 
histrionic proceedings. ; 

3. Path. Histrionic paralysis (see quot.). fZzs- 
triontc spasm, spasm of the facial muscles. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Histrionic spasm. 1893 /bid., Paraly- 
sis, histrionic, Bell’s facial palsy, so named because the 
power of facial expression is lost, 

Also jig. 


B. sb. 1. A stage-player, actor. 
1859 SaLa Tz. round Clock (1861) 256 Costumes .. ready 
for the histrionics who are to wear them, 1860 Ad7 Year 
Rud. No.75.595 Commend me. .to this matchless histrionic ! 
2. pl. Play-acting, theatricals; theatrical arts; 


acting (of a part), pretence. 

1864 Sat. Rev. XVII. 515/1 We have theatres in London 
+. not worse than the special Stratford histrionics. 1882 
A.W. Warp Dickens i. 11 He loved the theatre and every- 
thing which savoured of histrionics. 1890 Ties 10 Mar. 9/t 
As a matter of common decorum or of satisfactory histrionics, 

Histrio-nical, a. [f. as prec. + -au.] 

1. =prec. adj. 1. 

1609 Hortanp Awm, Marcell. xvi. vii. 117 In lieu of 
histrionicall actours and players. <7 Sir J. Hawkins 
Life Fohnson 74 This supposed abuse of histrionical liberty. 
1801 Strutt Sforts §& Fast. ul. iii. § 3 In the Saxon canons 
- A. D. 960, it is ordered that no priest shall .. exercise the 
mimical or histrionical art. 

=prec. adj. 2. 

1560 Brecon New Catech. Wks. 1844 II. 300 It was become 

deadly sin to minister the holy communion without these 


HIT. 


scenical, histrionical, and hickscorner-like garments. a 1626 
Br. ANDREWES Sevvz, (1856) I. 414 This scenical, theatrical, 
histrionical godliness. a@1670 Hacker Adp. Williams 1. 
(1692) 102 They [the Inquisition] are so histrionical in their 
ceremonies, as if they made a sport of barbarousness, that 
they cite the dead men three several days to appear. 

Histrionically, adv. [f. prec.+-1y2.] In 
a histrionic manner ; in relation to, or in the style 
of, actors or acting; theatrically. 

1647 Trapp Mellif, Theol. in Comm. Ep. 637 They did all 
theatrically, histrionically, hypocritically. 1657 W. Morice 
Coena quasi Kowy Def. xix. 337 To translate the Stage into 
the Church, making some Histrionically to personate that 
which they are not. 1864 Nealm 25 May 7 Signor Graziani 
. .is now a very fair Valentine considered iaettionlealty. 

Histrionicism (histrig‘nisiz’m). [f. Hisrrio- 
NIC+-ISM.] Histrionic action; =next. 

1870 Daily News 13 Dec., His vanity, his half-conscious 
histrionicism .. have been the subject of good-humoured 
laughter. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule vi. 89 How could this girl 
have taught herself, in the solitude of a savage island, a 
species of histrionicism which women in London circles 
strove for years to acquire? : 

Histrionism (hi'strigniz’m). [f. Histr10n or 
L. histrio, -onem +-18M.] ‘Theatrical practice, ac- 
tion, or style; ‘acting’. 

1682 Sir T. BrownE Chr. Mor, 11. § 24 When personations 
shall cease, and Histrionism of happiness be over. 1835 
Fraser's Mag. X11. 540 Something to wash down his lord- 
ship's dose of histrionism, 1862 CARLYLE /'7edk. Gt. Ix. iv. 
Iil. 113 The Cathedral Church,—where high Prince Bishops 
delivered pad/iums, did histrionisms. 

Hi'strionize, v. vare—'. [f. as prec. +-18M.] 
zntr. To act, as a stage-player; to play a part. 
(In quot., Zo hestrionize zt.) 

1652 Urquuart Jewel Wks. (1834) 229 During the five 
hours space that. .he was pleased to histrionize it, he shewed 
himself so natural a representative that [etc.]. i 


Hit (hit), v. Pa.t. and pa. pple. hit. Forms: 
I hyttan, 3-6 hitte, hytte, 4 hutte, hete, 4-5 
hyt, 4-7 hitt, 5 (37d stmg.) hit, 4- hit. Pa. ¢. 
1 hytte, 3-4 hutte, 3-5 hitte, (4 hite), 4— hit, 
(4-5 hitt, 5 hyt(te, 6-7 hot, 6-9 Sc. and xorth. 
hat, 7 hatt). La. pple. 4 y-hyt, 5 hyt, yhytte, 5— 
hit, (dzal.5 Sc. hittin, 6-hitten, hutten, 6 hot). 
[Late OE. hyttan = ON, hitta to hit upon, light 
upon, meet with, Sw. Aztta, Da. hitée to hit, find. 

App. from Norse: cf. Branch II; but the senses under I 
seem to have been developed at an early date in Eng. from 
the notion ‘ get at, reach ’.] 

I. To get at or reach with a blow, to strike. 

1. ¢vans. To reach or get at with a blow or a 
missile; to give a blow to (something aimed at); 
to strike with aim or intent. When the success of 
the actor is the prominent notion, its opposite is ¢o 
mass ; when the effect upon the object is prominent, 
the meaning tends to be ‘ to strike sensibly, so as to 


be felt’; cf. sense 8. 

c1205 Lay. 26060 Pe eotend smat after biliue & noht hine 
ne hutte. Jdzd. 27680 He..pene admiral hitte mid smerten 
ane dunte. 13.. A. Adis, 2155 Ac Alisaundre hutte him, 
certe, Thorugh livre, and longe, and heorte. c1350 W777. 
Palerne 3621 No man bat he hit mi3th him withstonde. 
1387 Trevisa Higden vi, xxix, Atte laste Harold was yhyt 
wyp an arewe loste hys on ye. 1413 Pilger. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) v. x. ror Pacyence hitte Ire in the helme 
that it flewe a feld. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 273 Was he never 
yhytte? 1484 Caxton Fables of A#sop iv. ix, Thow shalt 
hytte hym with thy swerd and kylle hym. 1530 Patscr. 
585/2, I hytte a thyng that I throwe at. 1553 a. WILSon 
Rhet. (1580) 3 Phavorinus the Philosopher..did hit a yong 
man over the Thumbes verie handsomely, for usyng..over 
straunge woordes. c1560 A. Scorr Poems (S. T.S.) ii. 36 
Sym said he sett nocht by hiss forss, Bot hecht he sowld 
be hittin. 1584 R. Scor Discov, Witcher. x11. xv. (1886) 
206 A viper smitten or hot with a reed is astonied. 1601 
Suaxs. 7wel. N. u. v. 51 O for a stone-bow to hit him in 
the eye. @ 1605 Montcomerie Misc. Poems xxxiii. 17 He 
shot and hat me on the breist. 1743 Broughton’s Rules 
Boxing in Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 1221 No person 
is to hit his adversary when he is down. 1828 Craven 
Dial., Hat, pret. of hit. 1879 F. Pottok Sort Brit. 
Burmah 1, 193, \ had hit the tigress hard as she sprang up. 
1885 Law Times 9 May 29/2 The plaintiff. .fired at him, but 
did not hit him, 

Jig. 1611 Mippiteton & D. Roaring G. Epil., Some dis- 
praised The haire .. Some hit her o’re the lippes, mislik’d 
their colour. 


b. Cricket. (a) To strike (the ball) with the bat : 
hence with the bowler as object. (0) Zo hzt off, 
to make up (a number of runs) by hitting. 

1857 Hucurs Tom Brown u. viii, When you or Raggles 
hit a ball hard away for six. 1883 Daily Tel. 15 May 2/7 
Dr. Grace hit Hill square for 4. 1884 Pad/ Madi G. 14 Aug. 
g/t Mr. Hornby hit each bowler twice for 4. 1888 Daily 
News 15 Sept. 3/4 The Englishmen had only 33 to get to 
win and this was hit off in twenty-five minutes for the loss 
of one wicket. 1892 /did. 1 Sept. 4/5 Yorkshire. .in the time 
remaining... hit off 56 of these for the loss of two batsmen. 

2. absol. or intr. To give a blow or blows; to 


strike with something in hand or with a missile. 
a 1400 Morte Arth. 1149 Arthur. . hittez ever in the hulke 
up to pe hiltez. 158x Mutcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 
178 Who so shootes at the like, in hope to hit, may sooner 
misse, 1669 Strurmy Mariner's Mag.v. 57 Take aim to the 
Mark you would shoot to, and that 1s the way to hit. 1700 
S. L, tr. Fryke’s Voy. E. Ind. 25 Throw a Dart or long 
Stick, with which they'll hit within the compass of a far- 
thing a mighty distance. 1850 S, G. Osporne Gleanings 
112 There were.. lads .. hitting at stones with hammers. 
1870 Brains Encycl. Rur. Sports § 4038 (Boxing) He was 
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-;an excellent ‘stopper’, hitting with his right and stop- 
ping with hisleft. 

3. trans. Of a missile or moving body: Tocome 

upon with forcible impact ; to strike. 
_ €3375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Cristofore 58: Sowne ane erow 
in be ee hyme hit. 1628 Dicsy Voy. Aledit. (1868) 77 He.. 
shott 7 peeces att my pinnace, all which hatt her. 1694 
A. DE LA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 40 In at the window .. [it] 
was flung .. and had like to have hitten Mr. Walker on the 
head. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke’s Voy. E. Ind. 354 With an 
Elligar .. that sticks in the Fish it hits. 1828 Scorr #. MZ, 
Perth xi, My pellet..I trust, it did not hit your eye. 

Jig. 1513 Douctas Aneis v. iii. 90, The Tae hillis 
Bemys agane, hit with the brute so schillis. 1847 TENNYSON 
Princ. v. 44 The sun, that now. .hit the Northern hills. 

4. absol. or intr. To come with forcible impact 
(against, upon, etc.). 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiii. 58 Pe whilk brand efter- 
wardes hitt on pe erthe and stakk still berin. 1530 PAtscr. 
585/2, I went darkeling and dyd hytte agaynst a doore. 
1659 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 137 When we en- 
deavour to shun one .. Sand-bank, we hit against another. 
a1704 Locke (J.), If bodies be extension alone, how can they 
move and hit one against another? 1860 T'yNDALL Glace. 1. 
xxv. 190 The little snow granules hit spitefully against the 
skin. Mod. The shot hit in front of the head high up. 

5. trans. To deliver (a blow, stroke, etc.). 

?a 1400 Morte Arth. 3687 Archers of Inglande .. Hittis 
thourghe pe harde stele fulle hertly dynnttis. c1400 Destr. 
Trey 5937 He.. Hit on his hede a full hard dynt. 1460 

. Lybeaus Disc. 1631 Ayder yn other scheld hytte Strokes 
gtymly greete. 1879 F. Pottox Sort Brit. B. 1. 122, I lifted 
the stick and pretended to hit at it a back-handed blow. 

6. With two objectives. To hit any one a blow: 
to strike him with a blow, to give him a blow. 

1597 T. Bearp Theatre God's Fudgem. i. xxi. (1631) 122 
One of his seruants .. hot him such a knock with a pistol 
that he killed him therewith. 1599 J. Minsueu Déad. Spa. 
§ Eng. (1623) 18, I hit my selfe a blow..in this shin bone, 
1763 C. Jounston Reverie I. 135 Hitting hima plump in 
the bread-basket. 1858 Hawruorne 7”. §& /¢. ¥rnés. Il. 23 
Hitting the poor Venus another.. blow. 

7. trans. To knock (a part of the body) agaznst 
or oz something. 

1639 T. Bructs tr. Cameus’ Mor. Relat. 249 [He] hit his 
nose so hard against the ground, that he lay quite stund 
with the fall. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 178 It would swim to 
and fro.. but would often hit itself against the rocks or 
stones. Mod. In the dark he hit his foot against the step. 

8. fig. To affect the conscience, feelings, comfort, 
prosperity, etc. of (any one) in a way analogous to 
physical hitting; to affect sensibly, painfully, or 
injuriously ; to smite, wound, hurt. Zo het home: 
cf. HomE adv. 5. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, George 110 Sad sorow sa cane hyme 
hit. 1513 Douctas 4xes iv. xi. 22 Now art thou hit with 
frawart weirdis vnkynd. 1553 T. Witson Rhet. (1580) 138 
A merie man can want no matter to hitte hym home. ¢1565 
Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 234 (Jam.) The 
chancellour..hearing the grose and ruid speach..thought 
he hat thame ovir near. 1620 SANDERSON Sevvz, (1681) I. 
142 Christ hitteth him home, and presseth upon his par- 
ticular corruption. 1678 R. Barcray Afol. Quakers x. § 17. 
307 This Objection hitteth not us at all. 1735 Pope Donne 
Sat. iv. 232 Dear Countess ! you have charms all hearts to 
hit! 186: Bricur Sf. /zdia 19 Mar., The noble Lord felt 
himself hit, 1888 Bryce Amer. Conemw. I. xliii. 134 There 
is always a desire to hit companies. y ; 

b. Zo be hard (sometimes heavily, badly) hit: 
to be severely or deeply affected by something ; 
esp. to be seriously smitten by some adversity. (Cf. 
sense 1, quot. 1879.) 

1854 Lever Dodd Fam. Abr. xiv. 110, I got ‘hit hard’ at 
the Brussels races, lost twelve hundred at écarté. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commu. III. xc. 229 Stocks had now fallen, 
and everybody was hard hit. 189x N. Goutp Doub. Event 
3 A friend of his had been hit heavily over a certain race. 
1893 L’Zool Daily Post x Jan., Liverpool was badly hit last 
year by the fall in cotton. 1 

9. To cast, throw. Ods. exc. dial. 

1362 Lanct. P. PZ. A. y. 172 Penne Clement pe Cobelere 
caste of his cloke, And Hikke be Ostiler hutte his hod aftur. 
1862 H. Kincstey Ravenshoe xiii. (D.), Everything past use 
was hit, as they say in Berkshire, out into the street. 

10. Backgammon. To ‘take up’ (a man). Zo 
hit a blot: to throw a number which enables the 
player to take up an unguarded man, that is, one 
left single and alone on any point in his adversary’s 
tables. Hence fig. to discover a failing or a weak 
point. (See BLor sd.) 

1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 
276 Mrs.Gour. Look ye, mistress, now I hit ye. Mrs. Bar. 
Why, ay, you never use to miss a blot, Especially when it 
stands so fair to hit..I hot your man, is T. H[Ate] Acc. 
New Invent. p. xxxviii, And he there hits a blot in the 
Papal Tenets that was never hit before. 1778 C. Jones 
Hoyle’s Games Impr. 173 Suppose I leave two Blots, either 
of which cannot be hit but by double Dice. 1870 Harpy & 
Ware Mod. Hoyle 144 If you are obliged to leave a blot, 
by having recourse to the Calculations for hitting it, you will 
find the chances for and against you.. Never fail spreading 
your men, either to take a new point in your table, or to 
hit a man your adversary may happen to enter, 1889 Sec- 
tator 14 Dec. 832 Mr. Morley has hit a blot in our policy. 

II. To come upon, light upon, meet with, get 
at, attain to, reach one’s aim, succeed, and the like. 

This is the ON. sense; but with the exception of the 
single late OE. instance in 11, its exemplification in Eng- 
lish as a whole is later. F ‘ 

11. trans. To come upon, light upon, meet with, 
get at, reach, find, esp. something aimed at. a. 


with material object. 
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@ 1075 OF. Chron. (MS. D.) an. 1066 Da com Harold..on 
unweer on ba Normenn, and hytte hi bezeondan Eoforwic, 
zet Steinford-brygge. 1527 R. Tuorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 
256 Sayling Northwarde.. we shall hitte those Islandes. 
1532 Dewes /xtrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 908 To hitte or ouer- 
take, attaindre. 1621 T. Wicuiamson tr. Goulart's Wise 
Vieillard 25 So farre out of the way.. that they can hardly 
hit the right way againe to the. .citie of God. 1704 AppI- 
son /¢aly (1733) 56 The Entrance is so difficult to hit. 1738 
Swirt Pol. Conversat. ii. 138 Egad, I can’t hit the Joint. 
1797 Cart. TRouBRIDGE 25 July in Nicolas Nelson's Disp. 
(1845) II. 426 zo¢e, From the darkness of the night I did 
not immediately hit the Mole, the spot appointed to land 
at. 1852 Mrs. Cartyte Ze/z. II. 195 As soon as I knew 
where to hit you with a letter. 

b. with immaterial object. 

1555 Even Decades 309 To consyder howe they hytte the 
truthe sumtyme. 1581 Prettie Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. i. 
(1586) 68 You have hit my meaning right. 16853 Lapy 
Russet Lett. I. xxi. 57, I cannot hit the names of the 
rest. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1. 272 Other persons 
.. were able ., to hit the happy medium. 1866 G. Mac- 
DONALD Azn. Q. Neigh. iii. (1878) 37, I never could hit his 
way of talking to his parishioners. 

12. zxtr. With upon, on (of), in same sense as 
II. (With zxdtrect passive.) 

a1300 Cursor M. 7152, I wat noght hu he on bam hitte. 
c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Clement 836 Bot one bat place 
mycht nane of bame hyt. 1553 T. Witson QRhet. (1580) 
146 In readyng .. he hit at length upon himself and the 
More. 1568 V. Skinner tr. Montanus’ Inguis. 17 a, So he 
can hit of the matter. 1609 B. Jonson S2/. Wom. tv. ii, 
No, but I could hit of some things that thou wilt miss. 
1705 Bosman Guinea 34 The Means which they chiefly hit 
upon, and practised. 1715 VANBRUGH Couztry Ho.11. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 464/z Sure I shall hit of some way to get rid of this 
crew. 1764 Reip /uguiry vi. § 12 Like other facts, they are 
not to be hit upon by a happy conjecture. 1807 P. Gass 
Frnl. 132 We.. crossed a large mountain and hit on the 
creek and small valley, which were wished for by our guide. 
1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. ii. 69 Hypothesis after hypo- 
thesis, until the right one is at length hit upon, 

+138. zztr. To attain the object aimed at or end 
intended ; to ‘hit the mark’. Of events, etc.; To 
come to the desired end; to succeed; to come off 
as intended. Ods. or dial. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2071 Thow se not bat sothely said ys 
of olde, And ofte’happes to hit, qwo so hede tas. 1596 
Suaxs. Merch. V. ut. il. 270 Hath all his ventures fail’d, 
what not one hit? 1668 SepLey Mud. Gard. Prol., The 
cruel criticand malicious wit, Who think themselves undone 
if a play hit. 1744-50 W. Exuis Mod. Husbandm. 11. u. 
127 (E. D.S.) This pirky wheat is often sown after turneps 
..and generally hits well. 1842 Akerman Wi/ts. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) s.v., The apples hit well t’year. 


14. trans. To attain to an exact imitation or re- 
presentation of ; to imitate exactly or to a nicety. 
Cf. het off, 24.c. 


1602 Narcissus (1893) 484 Harke how Jumball hitts it 
[acry] right. 16zx SHaks. Went. T. v. i. 127 Your Fathers 
Image is so hit in you. 1623 B. Jonson in Shaksfere’s 
Wks. To Rdr., O, could he but haue drawne his wit As 
well in brasse, as he hath hit His face. c1633 Mitton 
Arcades 77 If my inferior hand or voice could hit Inimitable 
sounds. 1712 Appison Sect. No. 418 P 3 It is pleasant to 
look on the Picture of any Face, where the Resemblance is 
hit. 1808 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Oxe more Peep at R. Acad. 
Wks. 1812 V. 356 How dares thy hand, that cannot hit The 
features of a poor Tom tit, Attempt the Eagle’s fury in its 
flight? 1842 MotLry Cory. (1889) I. iv. 119 One of the most 
difficult things in painting is to hit the exact colour of the 
human face. 

15. To fall in with exactly; to suit, fit, be agree- 
able to. 

c 1880 Sipney Ps. xu. iv, [I] sought with deedes thy will 
to hitt. 160x Hottanp Pliny I. 506 The dry marle, sorteth 
well with a moist soile ; and the fatty, hitteth that which is 
dry and lean. 1632 Mitron Pezsevoso 14 Hail, divinest 
Melancholy, Whose saintly visage is too bright To hit the 
sense of human sight. 1692 BentLey Boyle Lect. ix. 327 
All the Characters must hit and correspond one to another. 
1766 Gotpso. Vic. W. xvi, We did not immediately recollect 
an historical subject to hit us. 1850 Tennyson 1x Mem. 
xtvu, What vaster dream can hit the mood Of Love on 
earth? 1884 Cuurcu Bacov i. 20 In the hope .. of hitting 
her taste on some lucky occasion. 


+16. zztr. To fall in suitably or exactly ; to co- 


incide ; to square w7th, agree with. Obs. 

1607 SHAKs. Timon m1. i. 6A Guift I warrant. Why this 
hits right: I dreampt of a Siluer Bason and Ewre to night. 
1699 BentLey Phad. xi. 274 Plutarch .. would never balk a 
good story though it did not exactly hit with Chronology. 
1719 De For Crusoe u. i, The Scheme hit so exactly with 
my Temper. 1722 — Col. ¥ack (1840) 133 Was there nothing 
in his case that hit with your own? 

17. intr. To agree together. Ods. or dial. 

1605 Suaks. Lear 1. i. 308 Pray you let vs sit [Qos. hit] 
together. 1758 T. Nevite Jit. Hor. Ep, 1. xviii. 131 
Believe me, contraries will never hit; The fop avoid the 
clown, the dunce the wit. 1828 Craven Dial. Hit, to 
agree. 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘We hit about it’, agreed. 
.. ‘Hae ye hitten on yet ?’, come to an agreement. 

III. To aim, direct one’s aim or course. 

+18. intr. To aim, seek, strive. Ods. rare. 

13.. £. £. Aljit, P. A. 132 Pe wy3..Hittez to haue ay 
more & more, 

19. intr. To direct one’s course, be directed ; to 
pass, turn; to ‘strike’ owt, 7z, in a particular 
direction. ? Now dial. 

13.. £. E. Allit. P. C. 380 Of a hepe of askes he hitte in 
be myddez. ar Alexander 445 He sall hit with his 
hede in-to pe heghe est. cx400 Destr. Troy 4671 Pai com 
to the cost .. and bere hyt into hauyn. /did. 7242 Achilles 
also afterward rose, Hit on his horse, hurlit into fight. 
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2a 1800 Chester P/. x. 275 Into Egypte till we hitte [E.Z£.7.S. 
hytt] The Angel will us leade. 1664 Power £xZ. Philos. 
119 The Atoms of Fire, or Heat, which penetrate into the 
Bladder ;.. Why could they not hit out, as well as in, through 
the same pores? 1713 Popr Guardian No. 40 ad fin., Both 
Spenser and Philips have hit into the same road with this 
old West Country Bard of ours. 1895 T. Harpy in Harper's 
Mag. Mar. 568 I’ve seen her hit in and steer down the long 
slide on yonder pond. 
‘V. Phrases. 

20. Zo hit it. a. Tohit the mark; to guess the 
right thing ; to make a correct conjecture. 

1588 Suaxs, L. L. L. 1v. i. 127 Thou canst not hit it my 
good man. 1591 FLorio 2ud Fruttes 25 G. That is stake- 
money under the line, is it not so? 7. Yea sir, you hitt it 
right. 1738 Swirr Pod. Conversat. iii. 199 Guess again...A 
Girl then. .. You have hit it. 1890 BoLtprewoop Cod. Re- 

JSormer (1891) 134 You've just hit it there. 
b. (Now usually ¢o hit zt off.) To agree. 

1634 STRAFFoRD LeZ?¢. I. 299 Would to God our master 
could hit it with that crown! 1668 SepLEY M/x/d. Gard. 1. 
i. Wks. 1722 II. 9 You and I shall never hit it. 1780 Map. 
D’Arsiay Early Diary (1889) II. 291 How do you and the 
great Mrs, Montague hit it off? 1844 Avs. SmitH Adv. 
Mr. Ledbury xxii. (1886) 66 The respective wives of these 
gentlemen never hit it exactly. 186: Hucures Jom Brown 
at Oxf, xi, Tom did not venture to inquire for a day or two 
how the two hit it off together. 

ce. To attain exactly to the point wanted; to 
strike the scent in hunting (also Az¢ ¢¢ off). 

1704 STEELE Lying Lover 1. (1747) 16 Not ev’ry open- 
handed Fellow hits it neither. 1710 Pripgaux Orig. Tithes 
ii. 52 To look through every circumstance necessary to be 
considered in the adjusting of this point so as exactly to hit 
it. 18.. Rec. N. Devon Staghounds 65 (W. Som. Word-bk.) 
The hounds then hit it up the river. zd. 68 The hounds 
came to a check, and could never hit it off again. 

21. Zo hit the mark, the nail, the needle, the pin, 
the nail upon the head, usually fig. 

c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks, Soc.) 138 Now be myn trowthe 
< hytte the pynne, 1530 Proper Dyaloge (1863) 15 Thou 

yttest the nayle upon the head For that is the thinge that 
they dreed. 1580 SipNEy Arcadia (1622) 305 Indeede she 
had hit the needle in that deuise. 1597 Mortey /utrod. 
Mus. 75 That we commonly call Aztting the etght on the 
Jace, when we come to an eight, and skip vp from it agayne 
to another perfect concord. @1613 OverBurY Charac., 
Amorist Wks. (1856) 57 To keep Cupid from hitting the 
blacke. 1680 H. More Afocal. Apoc. 54 This Bow-man 
hat the mark, when the Emperour Constantine turned 
Christian. 1866 Mrs. Gasket Wives § Dau. (Tauchn.) I. 
69 He was rash. .hitting the nail on the head sometimes. 

b. Zo hit one in the teeth: to reproach one (w7th 
a thing), throw it in one’s teeth (see ToorH). 

22. Hit or miss: Whether one hits or misses ; 
at random, at haphazard, happy-go-lucky. (Cf. 
Hirry-missy.) Also attrib. and subst. 

1606 SHAxs. 7. § Cyr. 1. iii. 384 But hit or misse, Our 
proiects life this shape of sence assumes. 1654 WuITLOcK 
Zootomia 115 Whose practise in Physick is nothing but the 
Countrey dance, call’d Hit or Misse. 1705 Hick ERINGILL 
Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 14 Do we all march towards Heaven hit 
or miss, and by guess? 1873 Ouiwa Pascarél II. 42 It is 
not the happy-go-lucky hit-or-miss sort of thing that you 
may fancy. 

V. With adverbs in specialized senses. 

23. Hitin. +a. ¢vans. To thrust in, push in 
with a stroke. Ods. 

@ 1400-80 Alexander 512 Pan wendis bar-out a litill worm 
& wald it eft enter, And or scho hit in hire hede a hard 
deth suffirs. 

b. zntr. To strike in: see 19. 

24. Hit off. a. trans. To produce or throw off 
with success. 

1700 Concreve Way of World 11. xiii, We hit off a little 
wit now and then, but no animosity. 1822 Mary A, Kerry 
Osmond I. 87 You used to be rather au fait at hitting off 
a sonnet. : P 

b. To succeed in attaining or getting at or upon. 


(Said esp. of striking the scent in hunting.) 

1678 DrypEn Limberhantw.i, You have hit it off it seems. 
a1698 Trempce (J.), What prince soever can hit off this 
great secret, need know no more. 1749 Fietpinc Jom 
Yones x. vi, It happens to this sort of men, as to bad hounds, 
who never hit off a fault themselves. 1815 Sforting Mag. 
XLV. 299 The hounds again hit off the scent. 1879 I’. Pot- 
Lox Sport Brit. Burmah I. 69 We started at daybreak .. 
and soon hit off a trail. 

ce. To describe, represent, or reproduce success- 


fully or to a nicety. 

1737 WATERLAND Eucharist 81 He has very well hit off 
the Sense. 183: Macautay in Life § Le?t. (1883) I. 233, 
I never saw a character so thoroughly hit off. 1871 SMILES 
Charac. x. (1876) 275 Sometimes he hits off an individual 
trait by an anecdote. 

d. See also senses 1 b and 20 b, c. 


25. Hit out. +a. ¢vans. To knock out. Obs. 

1393 Lancet, P. PZ. C. xxi. 386 And ho so hitteb out a 
mannes eye oper elles hus for-teb. 1704 J. Pirrs Acc. Ma- 
hometans 98, 1 have hit out the Devils Eyes already. 

+b. To bring out, come out with. Obs. rare. 

1579 E. K. Ep. Ded. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. He mought 

needes in singing hit out some of theyr tunes. 
ec. To strike out, elicit. : 

1838 Kesie Occas. Pap. §& Rev. (1877) 31 [She] hit out 
the spark which has now become such an orb of poetical 
fame. 

d. intr. To strike out with the fist. Also fig. to 
deal heavy blows a#, to attack vigorously. 

1856 Reape /¢ is never too late xv, No! give me a emp 
that hits out straight from the shoulder. 1873 Punch 
xo May 190/r Mr. Torrens hit out at Mr. es a 1895 
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Lp. C. E. Pacer Axtodiog. vi. (1896) 188 A member [of 
Parliament] should hit out seldom but hit hard. 

VI. 26. Coméd. hit-wicket (Cricket), the act 
of hitting the wicket with the bat or a part of the 
person, by which the batsman is ‘ out’. 

1773 in Q. Rev. No. 316. 469 [We find] ‘hit wicket ’ [scored 
for the first time in a match between Hambledon and Eng- 
land in 1773). 1850 ‘Bar’ Cricket Man. 47 The hitter is 
given out as ‘hit wicket’. 1897 Ranyitsinuyt Cricket xix, 
The umpire at the bowler’s end is the proper person to be 
appealed to .. in all cases except those of stumping, hit- 
wicket, and run out, 

Hit, s?. Also 5 hete, 6-8 hitt. [f Hirv.] 

1. A blow given to something aimed at; a stroke 
(at cricket, billiards, etc.) ; the collision or impact 
of one body with another. 

Hit off (in Hockey), the first stroke, which begins the game. 

c1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 185 To hym wyl I go, and 
3eve hym suche an hete That alle the lechis of the londe 
his lyf xul nevyr restore. 1598 Frorio, Co/fo, a blow, a 
stroke, a hit. 1602 SHaxs. am. v. ii. 292 A hit, a very 
palpable hit. 168x Corton Wond. Peak 32 How deep. .By 
tumbling down stones. . Till the first hit strikes the astonisht 
ear, Like Thunder under-ground. 1810 Sforting Mag. 
XXXVI. 195 The navigator could plant but few hits. 18zr 
Ibid. XX XVII. 92 He..can only be denied by a hit down. 
1850 ‘ Bar’ Cricket Man. 46 Whatever byes result from the 
hit, gotothe hit. 1879 F. Pottox Sport Brit. Burmah 1, 229 
We... made some very disgraceful misses, and again some 
very pretty hits. 1893 West. Gaz. 22 Feb. 11/2 The annual 
encounter..at hockey..Hit off will be at half-past two. 

2. A stroke of sarcasm, censure, rebuke, etc. 

¢ 1668 Roxb, Ball, (1892) VII. 381 Tis Wit for Wit, and 
Hit for Hit. 1673 [R. Leicu] Transp. Reh. 139 His snip- 
snap wit, hit for hit. 1800 Sporting Mag. XV. 265 We have 
received a number of hits about the soup or broth shops. 
1873 Hers Anim. & Mast. iv. (1875) 102 In Hudibras there 
is a sly hit at the sayings of the philosophers. 

3. A stroke of good luck which one hits upon or 
meets with; a fortunate chance. 

1666 Pepys Diary 1 June, To lament the losse of the oppor- 
tunity of the last yeare, which..all might have been such a 
hit as will never come again in this age. 1684 T. Burnet 
Th. Earth 1. 294 A lucky hit indeed, for chance to frame a 
world! 1704 CHurRcHILL Collect. Voy. III. 9/t One of these 
Hits is enough to Enrich a Family. 1875 Wuitney Life 
Lang. vii. 120 Such words..which only by a lucky hit gain 
life and a career. 

b. Zo look to (or mind) one’s hits: to look to 
one’s chances. 

1699 BentLey Phal. 190 He should have minded his hits 
better, when he was minded to act the Tyrant. a@1700 B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew s.v. Eye, To have an Eye to the main 
Chance, or look to your Hits. 1760 C. Jounston Chrysal 
(1822) II. 248 If I mind my hits this trip, I shall be as rich 
as the best of them. 1840 Mrs. F. Trottore Widow Mar- 
vied xxiii, You had better mind your hits between mamma 
and me. 

4. A successful stroke made in action or per- 
formance of any kind. 

1815 W. H. IRevanp Scribbleomania 157 note, One of Mr. 
Lane's most fortunate hits. 1829 Blackw. Mag. XXV. 399 
Mr. Peel seems to have made a hit in the chief character of 
Shiel’s play. re Avs. Smita Chr. Tadpole xxiv. (1879) 
217 His general effect..was pronounced to be a hit. 

b, A saying that goes to the point; a striking 

and effective expression ; a telling phrase. 
_ 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) I. i. 18 He suggested the 
introduction of two or three jokes—‘hits’, I recollect he 
called them—into the speeches of that personage. 1884 Von- 
conf. & Indep. 25 Sept. 929/2 The noble speaker had made 
the hit of the evening. 1885 Law Times LX XX. 10/1 One 
of his happiest hits is to brand wire pullers as the chiffon- 
niers of politics. 

e. A successful guess. 

_ 1852 GLapsTonE Glean. IV. i. 139 A knack of lucky con- 
jJecture .. resembling that which solves conundrums, often 
seems to be more successful in its hits than comprehensive 
mental grasp or the closest logical continuity. 

d. Hit off, the act of hitting off (Hr v. 24 c); 
a clever representation or imitation. 

1830 J. Bapcock in Foote's Wks. p. xi, The plaudits 
which would accompany a successful hit-off of the subject 
under treatment, 

5. Backgammon. a. A game won by a player 
after his opponent has thrown off one or more men 
from the board, as distinguished from a gammon ot 
a backgammon: see quot. 1888. b. The act of 
hitting a ‘blot’: see Hir v, ro. 

1766 Gotpsm. Vic, W. ii, Backgammon, at which my old 
friend and I sometimes took a twopenny hit. 1778C. Jones 
Hoyle’s Games Impr. 171 Two of your Adversary’s Men in 
your Tables are better, for a Hit, than any greater Number, 
provided your Game is forwardest. 1856 Lever Martins 
of Cro’ M.18 A hardly-contested ‘ hit’ of backgammon was 
being fought out. 1888 Cassell’s Bk. Sports & Past. 385 
There are three different kinds of wins, viz., the Azt, the 
ganumnon, and the backgammon. The player who has played 
all his men round into his own inner table, and by fortunate 
throws of the dice has dorne all his men, wins the Az¢. 

6. An abundant crop of fruit (i.e. one that turns 
out a success), west, dial. 

1800 Trans. Soc. Arts XVIII. 303 What in the Cider- 
countries is called a hitt. This .. superabundance of fruit, 
is very destructive to the trees; for so great a crop weakens 
them very much. 1890 Gloucestersh, Gloss., Hit, an abun- 
dant crop of fruit. 
poe obs. f. Hicut v., Hercut; obs. and dial. 

es 


Hitch (hitf), v. Forms: 5-6 hyche, hytche, 
hich, 6-hitch. [In Promp. Parv., 1440, hytche-n; 
in 16-17thc. also without 4, see Iron v.2; app. iden- 
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tical in sense with early ME. Iccun-n. If these are 
in origin the same word, it is equally difficult to 
explain the loss of 4 in the one, and its addition in 
the other form. In some uses Az¢ch is equivalent in 
sense to Sc. and north. Aofch, with which, if the 4 
is original, it may be radically cognate. No re- 
lated word appears in the cognate langs. The con- 
nexion of branches I and II is also uncertain. 

(There does not appear to be any ground for connecting it 
with Aick- in hicket, hiccup.)) 

I. To move jerkily. 

1. trans. To move (anything) as with a jerk, or 

in an abrupt or discontinuous manner ; to shift (a 


thing) a little away or aside. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Hytchyn, or remevyn (XK. 
hychyn, P. hytchen, 7., W. hythen), amoveo, moveo, re- 
moved. ax529 SKELTON £. Rummyng 401 Another than 
dyd hyche her, And brought a pottel pycher. 1639 FULLER 
Holy War 1. xxiii. (1840) 38 Jerusalem..hath somewhat 
altered her situation, having hitched herself more north- 
westward. 1674 N. Farrrax Bulk § Selv, 122 That the 
spring of the Watch. .should by its bear or elasticity hitch it 
forwards. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley ix, Hitching his chair 
nearer the fire. 1884 GiLmMour Mongods 256 Hitching him- 
self round., looking at me. 


b. esp. To raise or lift with a jerk. Usually 


with up. Orig. nautical. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple li, So saying, Swinburne hitched 
up his trowsers, and went down below. 1842 Barna /7gol. 
Leg. Ser. u. Misadv. Margate xix, And then he hitch’d his 
trousers up, as is, I’m told, their use. 1861 Miss TyTLerR Pap. 
Thought. Girls (1863) 38 Over-prominent shoulderblades, 
which she had not given over hitching awkwardly. 1865 
Dickens Aut. Fr. u. i, She hitched this chin up. 1869 
Briackmore Lorna D. iii, She. . hitched her dress. 

2. fiz. To move or lift as by a jerk into some 
position ; sfec. to put (as by an effort) into a story, 
into verse, or the like; to insert or mention in a 
literary work, esp. by way of exposure or ridicule. 
Sometimes app. associated with sense 5. 

1749 Fiecpinc Tow Yones vi. i, Hitch him in distich. 
1779 SHERIDAN Critic 1. i, Now we must appear loving and 
affectionate, or Sneer will hitch us into a story. 1779 J. 
Avams in Fam.Lett.(1876) 355 If..the letter should be caught 
and hitched into a newspaper, the world would say I was 
not to be trusted with a secret. 1788 V? Knox Winter Even. 
I. 11, xiii, 196 The most exalted persons. .cruelly hitched in 
a rhyme, and thrown out to the vulgar. 1805 W. TayLor in 
Ann. Rev. Il. 58 Our endowed free schools .. keep down 
the price of education..and they hitch into genteel life a 
number of young men, who are lost to industry. 1889 Serj. 
Rosinson Bench & Bar 305 A few words hitched in here re- 
garding barristers’ clerks may not be thought out of place. 

b. zntr. for passive. 

1733 Pore Hor. Sat. 1.1. 78 Whoe’er offends, at some un- 
lucky time Slides into verse, and hitches in a rhyme, Sacred 
to Ridicule his whole life long. @1797 Mason Dean & 
Squire (R.), ask his pardon, At the time He chanc’d to 
hitch into my rhyme. 1805 Foster Ess. iv. v. 185 note, 
Names that may more commodiously hitch into verse. 

3. zntr. To shift one’s position a little; to move 
with a jerk or succession of jerks. 

1629 T. Apams Sev. Rev. vi. 16 Wks. 758 When..the place 
of their hope became an Iland, loe now they hitch vp higher 
to the toppes of the tallest trees. 1655 FULLER Ch. Hzst¢. 1. 
li. § 52 To ease themselves a little, by hitching into another 
place. 18.. W. Taytor in Azz, Rev., The Belge .. were 
hitching westward to make room for the Goths, 1865 
Car.tyLe Fredk. Gt. xvii. xii. VIII. 35 Slow Fermor.. 
began hitching southward, southward gradually to Posen. 

b. To jerk the body up and down; to Horon. 

1510-20 Cowzpl. too late maryed (1862) 8 Mo gallantes..ren 
After a wentche, and lepe and hytche, Than dogges do 
about a faroweiye bytche. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform. xxix. 
15 Quhat mervell than thochte chaist forett .. Hichit on pe 
hure so oppinly ? 

4. To walk unevenly or lamely ; to hobble; also 
(dial.) to hop. 

1513 Douctas eis iv. xi. 114 The tother .. Hichit on 
furth with slaw pace lyke ane trat. a@ 1605 MonTGoMERIE 
flyting w. Polwart 395 Fra the how to the hight, some 
hobles, some hatches [? evvor for hitches ; vimzes ‘witches’, 
‘bitches’] ; With their mouthes to the moone, murgeons 
they maid. 1755 Jounson, Hodéble, to walk lamely or 
awkwardly upon one leg more than the other; to hitch. 
1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Hitch, to move or walk. Norxf, 
1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. I. v. v, Surely also Punishment, 
this day, hitches (if she still hitch) after Crime, with frightful 
shoes-of-swiftness ! 1868 Arxinson Cleveland Gloss., Hitch, 
to move a short distance in any direction; to hop. 1874 
Mrs. Wuitney We Girls x. 214 She began to hitch along; 
for walk she wouldn’t, and she didn’t. 

IT. To fasten by something that catches. 

5. trans. To catch as with a loop, noose, or 
hook; to fasten, esp. in a temporary way (and 
against force acting in one direction). Also fig. 

1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram. vii. 30 Hitch, is to 
catch hold of any thing with a rope to hold it fast, or with 
a hooke, as hitch the fish-hooke to the Anchors flooke, or 
the Tackles into the Garnets of the Slings. 1726 Lront 
Alberti’s Archit. I. 14/1 Little knobs .. against which the 
ropes were hitched, to prevent their slipping. 1806-7 J. 
Beresrorp Miseries Hum. Life (1826) ut. xxxiii, Hitching 
your knife in the gritty flaws of a black-lead pencil. 1824 
Miss Mirrorp Village Ser, 1. (1863) 75 Hitching our shawls 
ina bramble. 1835 W. Urvinc Tour Prairies xix, 162 The 
hunter, -hitches the running noose of the lariat over his [the 
wild horse’s] head by means of the forked stick. 1844 Regud. 
§ Ord, Army 35x The tackle is to be hitched on, and the 
horse run up quickly. 1852 OwEN Jnvertebr. Anim. xiv. 
(1855) 303 Sometimes the crab hitches one of its claws into 
some crack or fissure. 1864 Ruskin Arrows of Chace (1880) 








HITCH. 


I. 262 A stone under a glacier may be hitched or suspended 
in the ice itself for long spaces. 1870 Gorpon Bush Laill., 
Wolf & Hound 35, 1 hitched my mare to a tree. 1872 Exta- 
comBE Ch, Bells Devon, Bells Ch. ii. 217 Bells are sometimes 
chimed by. .hitching the rope round the flight or tail of the 
clapper. 1893 Q. [Coucu] Dedect. Duchy 286 He. .hitched 
this hat upon a peg in the wall. . 
b. fig. To catch, arrest (attention, etc.). rare. 

a 1764 Luoyp Ruff. Poet Wks. 1774 I. 171 As gaudy signs, 
which hang before The tavern or the alehouse door, Hitch 
every passer’s observation. 1822 Haziirr 7adde-t. Ser, 11. 
xvi. (1869) 317 As if the mind were equally hitched in diffi- 
culties and distracted with doubts. 

e. with wp: To harness, yoke ; adso/. ‘To har- 
ness a horse to a vehicle, make ready for driving’ 


(Cent. Dict.). U.S. So hitch to. Austral. 

1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit., Civiliz. ii,Wks. (Bohn) III. 11 
Now that is the wisdom of a man .. to hitch his waggon to 
astar. 1870 E. E. Hate ex Times One iv. (Cent.), He 
would hitch up at once and drive over to Elyria. 1880 
Eart Dunraven in 19th Cent. Oct. 606 There was nothing 
for us to do but hitch up our teams and drive back to settle- 
ments. 1890 Botprewoop Col. Reformer (1891) 127 The 
three leaders was hitched to, and away we went. : 

d. To hitch horses together, also short, 40 hitch: 
to agree, get on well together, act in harmony. 


U.S. collog. 

1837-40 Haripurton Clockm. (1862) 117 They [man and 
wife] don’t hitch their horses together well at all. 1842 
Mrs. Cravers Forest Life 1. 116 (Bartlett), I .. have come 
to drivea spell for this old fellow, but I guess we shan’t hitch 
long. a@1860 M°Clintock Tales (Bartlett), After he poked 
his fist in my face, one election, we never hitched horses 
together. 1862 LoweLt Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 283 An’ 
so we fin’lly made it up, concluded to hitch horses. 

e. pass. To be yoked; fig. to be married. U.S. 

1857 Hottanp Bay Path xv. 172 Now and then a feller 
gets hitched to a hedge-hog [of a wife]. 1862 A. Warp His 
Bk, x, If you mean gettin hitched, I’m in! 

6. zntr. To become fastened or caught, esp. by 
hooking on; to be caught or stopped by some 
obstruction ; to catch on something. Also fg. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxx. 487 The leaues .. ende with 
clasping tendrelles, whereby it hitcheth fast and taketh sure 
hold. 1633 T. James Voy. 25 The Anker hitcht againe, and 
upon the chopping of a Sea, threw the men from the Cap- 
stang. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 167 note, We have 
had instances of the boat’s gunnel hitching under a stone in 
the tackle. 1855 W. Irvinc Tour Prairies xx, The lariat 
hitched on one of his ears, and he shook it off. 1897 Mary 
Kincs.tey W. Africa 583 My descent being arrested by a 
collection of brushwood and rubbish. .which had hitched far 
down in the shaft. 

Jig. 1781 CowrEr Conversation 108 Set your opinion at 
whatever pitch, Knots and impediments make something 
hitch. 1828 Scorr v2. 18 Feb., Despatched all my sheriff 
processes, save one, which hitches for want of some papers. 
1864 Bacenor in Vat. Rev. Nov. 31 Their traits were indis- 
tinct ; we forgot them, for they hitched on to nothing, and 
we could not classify them. 1891 Newcastle Daily Fraud. 
23 Mar. 5/4 They want marriage. .to be dissolved when one 
party tires of the other or desires to hitch on elsewhere. 

7. Ofa horse: Tostrike the feet together in going; 
to interfere. (Perh. related to 4. Cf. Hrrcn sé, 3.) 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No, 2128/4 Stolen .. A brown Gelding .. 
all his paces, and hitches a little in his pace: 1706 PHILLIPS 
(ed. Kersey), To Hitch, .. to knock the Legs in going asa 
Horse does. . 

Hence Hitching wv0/. sb. (also attrib. as in hitch- 
ing-bar, -clamp, -post, -strap, -weight, i.e. one used 
in tethering a horse) ; Hitching ///. a. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Hytchinge, or remevynge (v.77. 
hichynge, hyhchynge), asocio, remocio. 1678 BUNYAN 
Welcome to Fesus in Pilgr. (Virtue) 379 The desire of his 
mind is not to be judged by the slow pace of the dull beast 
he rides, as by his hitching, kicking, and spurring. 1832 
Examiner 790/x Nothing lets down a smart hit so lament- 
ably as a hitching verse or hobbling rhyme. 1882 Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 130 The sail is..laced to the yard with 
hitching turns. 1884 Harfer’s Mag. Dec. 96/2 Every avail- 
able hitching-post [for horses] in sight was taken. 

Hitch (hitf), sd. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. A short abrupt movement, pull, or push; a 
jerk. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv. 122 Some minute or minutes 
more to bear on towards a second hitch. 1835 Marryat 
Jac. Faiths. xii, Ben. .gives his trousers one hitch, and calls 
for a quartern. 1847 AnsteD Axnc. World xvi. 401 One 
more great movement of elevation. .acting by successive and 
repeated hitches, each of small amount. 1862 CARLYLE 
Fredk, Gt. 1%, xi. 11. 186 Noailles..manceuvres him, hitch 
after hitch, out of Italy. 

b. collog. A little lift or push up; ‘temporary 
assistance ; help through a difficulty’ (Ogilvie), 

2. Mining. A slight fault or dislocation of strata. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 39 Sometimes a Pit may 
happen to haue a Hitch or Dipping of the Thill or Bottom of 
the way. 1789 Branp Hist. Newcastle 11. 679 note, A hitch 
is only a dike or fissure of a smaller degree. 1837 Penny 
Cyct. VII. 283/1 The dykes, if not large, are locally called 
troubles, slips, or hitches. 

3. Alimp, a hobble ; an interference in a horse’s 
pace.” Cf. Hiren 7, 7. 

1664 ETHEREDGE Com. Rev. 1. iii, I will as soon undertake 
to reclaim a horse from a hitch he has learned in his pace. 
1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1748/4 A bay Mare. .and hath a hitch 
in her Pace. 1704 SrreLe Lying Lover 1.i,With a pert Jirk 
forward, and little Hitch in my Gate like a Scholastick 
Beau. 1750 Cuesrerr, Lett. (1774) III. 42 There is still a 
considerable hitch or hobble in your enunciation. 

4. dal. The act of hopping; ahop: cf. Hop sd.2 3. 

1799 J. JerrERsoN Let, to ¥. Boucher 24 Jan. (MS.), I re- 
member, when a boy, the playing at ‘ hitch, step and jump’, 
1807 J. StaGG Poems 11 Hitch step an’ loup some try'd. 


HITCHER. 


5. The action of catching or fastening in a tem- 
porary way, as on a hook, etc. 

1828 in WEBSTER. 

6. A contrivance for fastening something, a catch. 

1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., Hitch..2. A hole cut inthe 
side-rock, when this is solid enough, to hold the cap of aset 
of timbers, permitting the leg to be dispensed with, 

b. (Chiefly aut.) Applied to a noose or knot 
of various kinds, by which a rope is caught round 
or temporarily made fast to some object. See 
CLovE-HITCH, DiAMOND Aztch, HAL¥F-HITOH, etc. 

1769 [see CLove-HitcH]. 1832 Marryat J. Morster xiii, 
The monkey of a boy who made her fast .. had made a 
‘slippery hitch’, so away we went. c1860 H. StuartT 
Seaman's Catech. x What is an admiralty hitch used for? 
For setting up lower rigging, or heaving turns taut with a 
marling spike. 1867 F. Francis Avgding ii. (1880) 65 The 
float..is fastened on with two half hitches. 1888 Century 
Mag. XXXVI. 202/2 An expert packer, versed in the mys- 
teries of the ‘diamond hitch’, the only arrangement of the 
ropes that will insure a load staying in its place. 1894 
Puitiiprs-Wottey Gold in Cariboo 61 The diamond hitch 
had no mysteries for him, the loops flew out and settled to an 
inch where he wanted them to. 

7. fig. An accidental or temporary stoppage, such 
as is caused by something suddenly getting caught 
or entangled ; an impediment, obstruction. 

1748 H. Watrote Lett. H. Manu (1834) II. clxxxvii. 229 

- There seems to be some hitch in Legge’s Embassy. I be- 
lieve we were overhasty. 1794 Lp. Matmessury in 14¢/ 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Conim. App. v. 577 There was some hitch 
in the execution of our treaty. x182x J. W. Croker Diary 
3 June in C, Pagers (1884), There may be some hitch in the 
arrangement. 1872 BaGrHor Physics §& Pol. (1876) 172 
When any hitch has arisen in the moral system of the 
human world. 1885 Mauch. Exam. 15 May 5/3 A hitch 
has occurred in regard to the Afghan boundary arrangement. 

Hitchcock, var. of Hickock Oés., hiccup. 

Hitchel, obs. and dial. form of HatcHEL, 

Hitcher (hi't{az). [f Hircn v.+-mr1.] One 
who or that which hitches. 

1. A hook for catching hold; a boat-hook. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 64/2 One of them 
tooke a Hitcher or long Boate-hooke, and hitched in the 
sicke mans Breeches, drawing him backward. 1727 Philip 
Quaril (1816) 6 Having taken the hitcher of the boat, he 
groped along for sure footing. 1857 P. CorquHoun Covzp. 
Oarsinan's Guide 17 The boat should be brought in by the 
hitcher. 

2. Coal-mining. A ‘hanger-on’. (See quot.1891.) 

1890 Daily News 7 Feb. 5/6 It has surprised everybody to 
find that John Beard, the hitcher in the pit, should have 
escaped so marvellously. 1891 Ladour Commission Gloss., 
Hitchers, the men who put the trams of coal on the carriage 
at the pit bottom. 

Hi‘tch-pin. [f. Hircn v.+Pin.] Ina piano- 
forte, The pin to which each string is attached at 
its fixed end, opposite to the fumzng- or wrest-pin. 


Also attrib., as hztchpin-block. 

1878 A. J. Hirxins in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 468 A hitchpin- 
block for the attachment of the other ends of the strings. 
1881 /did. III. 194 The merit of Hans Ruckers..was his.. 
boldly attaching the strings to hitchpins on the soundboard, 

Hitchy (hitfi), @ rare. [f. Huron sé. or v. + 
-Y.] Characterized by hitches or hitching ; jerky. 
Hence Hitchily adv., Hitchiness. 

1872 Howeitts Wedd. Fourn. (1884) 46 Things go more 
hitchily the first year than ever they do afterwards. Jdid. 
47 The great object is not to have any hitchiness. 

Hite: see Hicur v. 


Hithe, hythe (haid). [OE. 290 fem.:—OTeut. 
type *@f7d-: not found in any of the other Teut. 
langs.] A port or haven; esf. a small haven or 
landing-place on a river. Now obsolete except 
in historical use, and in place-names, as /ythe, 
Rotherhithe, Lambeth (orig. Lamb-hithe), Hythe 
Bridge at Oxford, Bablock Hithe on the Thames 
above Oxford. 

c725 Corpus Gloss. 643 Deconfugione, statione, hydae. 
a1000 Boeth. Metr. xxi. 13 (Gr.) pet is sio an hyd. a@ 1000 
Prose Life St. Guthlac xi. (1848) 54 Comon per bry men 
to bere hyde. c1000 Ags. Ps. cvi. 29 [cvii. 30] And he hi on 
helo hype zeledde. cx1q440 Promp, Parv. 242/1 Hype, 
where bootys ryve to londe, or stonde, stacio. 1538 BALE 
Thre Lawes 1345 In an oyster bote, a little beyonde quene 
hythe. 1723 Banff Burgh Rec. in Cramond Ann. Banff 
(1893) II. 219 [The shipmasters crave] ane further reparation 
to be made one Gutherie’s Hyth. 1790 Pennant London 
473 (R.) When the hithe fell into the hands of King Stephen, 
he bestowed it on William de Ypres. 1853 M. ArNoLtp 
Scholar-Gipsy viii, Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab- 
lock-hithe. 1886 Wittis & CLark Cambridge 1. Introd. 11 
The different hythes or landing-places along the river-bank. 
1897 F. W. MaitLanp Domesday § beyond 189 Hythes out- 
side the walls. 

Hipen, var. HerHen adv. Ods., hence. 

Hither (hi‘da1), adv. and adj. Forms: a. 1-5 
hider, 3-6 hyder, 4 huder, 4-5 hidir, -ur, 5 
hydir, -ur, -yr, 4-6 hidder, -ir, hydder, -ir, -yr ; 
4 hiper, 5-6 hyther, 5— hither. £8. 3 hidere, 
4-5 hidre. yy. 4-5 heder, -ir(e, -ur, -yr, 6 
hedder; 4 heper, 4-5 hethir, 5-7 hether. [OE. 
hider corresp. to ON. hedra, Goth. hidré; f. de- 
monstr. stem /z- (see HE, HERE) + suffix appearing 
also in L. cé-tvé on this side. Not known in WGer. 
exc, in OE.; but it has been suggested that OS, 
herod, OHG. herot, in same sense, are of similar 
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origin. For the later change of @ to ¢# (8), cf. note 
to FATHER. ] A. adv. 

1. With verbs of motion (or cognate nouns): To 
or towards this place. (Now only literary; in ordin- 
ary speech supplanted by HErx q.v., sense 7). 

c 725 Corpus Gl. 1158 [stuc, hider. c825 Vesp. Ps. \xxii. 
Io. ¢ 1000 AELFRIC Gram. xxxviii. (Z.) 223 Huc, hider. 
231123 O. E. Chron. an. 1101 Pe mid unfride hider to lande 
fundode. ¢ 1205 Lay. 26733 We beod hidere [c 1275 hider] 
icumen. «@ 1300 Cursor M. 10315 Nu am i hidir to pe send. 
1388 Wyctir Fohx xx. 27 Putte hider thin hond. cxq440 
Generydes 168 Of my comyng heder. c1450 Merlin 39 
Bringe hethir the clerkes. 1550 CrowLey Last Trump. 93 
Come hither unto me. 1600 SHaxs. A. Y. Z. 1. v. 5 Vnder 
the greene wood tree, who loues to lye with mee .. Come 
hither, come hither, come hither. 1671 Mitton Samzson 
1445 My inducement hither. 1766 Gray in Corr. w. Nicholls 
(1843) 63 Till my return hither yesterday. 1849 MacauLay 
flist. Eng. v. 1. 557 Hither .. came news that the frigates 
had forced a passage. 

+b. (Of the direction of feeling.) Obs. rare. 

1579 J. STUBBES Gaping Gulf E vj, That false Scot prelate 

Rosse, mortall enemy hether. 
+e. With redundant Zo. or wzfo (north, 72/7). 


(CE. frome hence.) Obs. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Cousc. 7746 Swa many myle, Fra heven 
tylle hyder. 31382 Wycuir od xxxviii. 11 Vnto hider thou 
shalt come, and no ferthere gon. 


2. To or on this side (of). vare. 
1864 CARLYLE Predh. Gt. xu. ix. 1V. 209 At Steinberg .. 
some twenty miles hither of Olmiitz. 


+3. Up to this point (of time, or of discourse, 
etc.) ; till now, thus far, hitherto. Also with re- 


dundant ¢o (north. 72/7). Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 58x Now haf i sceud yowtil hider [Gé7z. 
hiper] how [etc.]. c¢r400 Maunvev., (1839) v. 44 From that 
tyme hidre, the Sowdan clepethe him self Calyffee. 1466 
Epw. IV in Paston Lett. No. 552 II. 282 Sithen the Con- 
quest hither. 1607 ToprseLtt Four-f Beasts (1658) 267 
Hither of causes and sickness in general. Now it is also 
meet, that we speak .. of signes whereby sickness is known. 

+4, To this end, aim, or result; to this subject, 
class, or category ; hereto. Ods. 

1538 STARKEY England 1. i. 7 Hyther tendyth al prudence 
and pollycy. 186x Daus tr. Budlinger on Apoc. Pref. (1573) 
12 S. John hath hyther borrowed all his thinges out of the 
Scriptures .. to .. confirme his writinges by the scripture. 
1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. §& Mor. 118 Hither may that speech .. 
be well referred. @1694 Tittotson Sevmz. (1743) I. v. 137 
Hither belong all those texts which [etc.]. 


5. Phr. Hither and thither. To this place and 
that, in this direction and in that (alternately); to 
and fro; in various directions. [In OE.; also with 
gen. endings hzdres didres.) So hether and yon 


(yond). dial. and U.S. 

c 725 Corpus Gl, 2148 Ultrogue citrogue, hider ond Sider 
[WS. hider]. c888 K. Atrrep Boeth. xl. § 5 Ac ic ondrede 
pat ic be lede hidres bidres on ba pabas of binum weze. 
¢897_— Gregory's Past. ix. 59 Det scip.. Drifen hider 
and @ider. cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. v. xiii. [xii.] (1890) 428 
Da ahof ic mine eagan upp & locade hider & zeond. a 1300 
Cursor M. 16001 Sal iesus ledd .. Bath hider & pider. 
1413 Pilg. Sow/e (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 69, I sawe hym..fle 
hyder and thyder. 1621 G. Sanpys Ovia’s AZet. xv. (1626) 
308 Hether and thether still the Spirit strayes, 1787 Grose 
Prov. Gloss., Hither and you, here and there, backwards 
and forwards. Worth, 1821 Gait Sir A. Wylie II. 20 
(Jam.) Noo that they’re hither and yont frae ane anither. 
1871 R. H. Hurron Zss. (1877) I. 34 A Power..that moves 
He hither and thither through the ordinary Courses of our 
ives. 

B. adj. Situated on this side, or in this direction; 
the nearer (of two things, or ends or parts of some- 
thing). Also fg. of time. [Cf. L. céter, céterior.] 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 299 Pere beeb tweye 
Spaynes; pe hyder bygynneb from pe pleynes and valeys 
of Pireneies..Pe 3onder Spayne conteynep pe west partye. 
1577-87 HoLinsHED Chron. III. 942/2 On this hither side of 
the riuer. 1667 Mitron P. Z, m1. 722 That Globe, whose 
hither side With light .. reflected, shines. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 53 Lay..the Mold flat upon the hither end of 
the using File. 1850 MerivaLe Rom. Emp. (1865) II. xix. 
382 In the wildest districts of the Hither Province. 1863 
Hawrnorne Our Old Home 177 On the hither bank a 
fisherman was washing his boat. 1871 Earte PAzlol. Eng. 
Tongue v. 219 A widening divergence separates them at 
their hither end. , 

b. sup. Hitherest: nearest. Obs, exc. dial. 

1462 Mann. §& Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 562 My master brake 
his hederest ponde at Sprottes. And .. lete nat owte alle 
the water. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Hitherest, the nearest. 

Hither, v. [Elliptical use of adv. = come 
hither.) intr. To move or come hither ; chiefly 
in phr. to hither and thither = to go to and fro; 
to move about in various directions. 

1856 Mrs. Cartyte LeZt. II. 275 Mr. C. always hithers 
and thithers in a weary interminable way. 1864 CarLyLe 
Fredk. Gt. xvi. xi. LV. 436 Confused hithering and thithering. 
1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., They come hithering frae all 
parts. 18.. Vew Mirror (N. Y.) III. 96 (Cent.) An old black 
trunk—a companion to our hithering and thithering for 
seven long years. 

+Hitthercome. O/s. Forms: see Hitumr. 
[OE. hidercyme, f. hider H1THER + cyme CoME sd.] 
The action of coming hither ; advent, arrival. 

c goo tr. Beda’s Hist. 1. iy. (1890) 32 Da wes fram Cristes 
hidercyme hundteontiz and fiftiz and six zear. c1z00 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 141 ters wunderlich was his hider-cume. 
13-. Guy Warw, (A.) 6216 Hou come pou hider, sir Gij? 
Pine hider-com wil me harm, c1440 Bone Flor. 515 God, 
and seynt Petur of Rome, Yylde yow yowre hedur-come. 








HITHERWARD. 


+Hithermore, az. Oés. [f. H1THER adv. ora. 
+ More: cf. next.] = HITHER a. 

1609 Hottanp tr. Amz. Marcell. xvu. xiv. 99 They came, 
therefore .. to the hithermore banke of the river. 1610 — 
Camden's Brit. 1. 525 In the hithermore or South part. 
Ibid. 642 ‘The hithermore is called Tullie .. the farthermore 
is named Barry. 

Hithermost, cz. ? Ods. [f. Hrruer adv. or a, 
+ -most; cf. Aendermost, nethermost, uttermost, 
etc.] Situated most in this direction ; nearest. 

1563 GoLpInc Cxzsar 80(R.) The cities of the hythermost 
part of Spain. 1677 Hate Prine. Orig. Man. 1. vi. 124 The 
hithermost and concluding extreme. 1712 W. Rocers Voy. 
App. 56 The hithermost of the Rocks. 1864 CarLyLe /’vedk. 
Gt. xu. ix, At Steinberg, his hithermost post. 

Hi'thersi‘de, hither-side. [Properly two 
words, Aither side: see HITHER a. Cf. znside, out- 
side.| This side; the nearer side. 

1587 Fremine Cont. Holinshed X11. 1967/2 Ouertaking 
them three miles on the hitherside of Hardilo sands. 1670 
Mitton Hist. Eng.iv. Wks. (1851) 147 All on the hitherside 
Humber. 1703 Moxon Jfech. Exerc. 31 The Hither-side 
of the Anvil. 1751 Jonnson Rambler No. 105 P 8 On the 
hitherside of the lunar world. 1876 Gro, ELior Dax. Der. 
IV. lii. 52 With a dubious wink on the hither-side of him. 

+ Hithertill, -tills, adv. Sc.and north. dial. 
Obs. Forms: see Hiruer. [f. Hitaer adv. + 
Tint prep, Hithertillshas the adverbial genitive, 
like foward-s.] = H1THERTO. 

a. @1300 Cursor JM. 3605 Pou has hidir-till Gladli don pi 
fader will. ¢1340 bid. 10281 (Laud), I haue no child heper- 
tylle. 1567 Ps. 7. in Gude §& G. Ballatis (S. 'T. 8.) 129 
Mont Syone..In thrall is hiddertill. 

B. 1513 DoucLas 4 veis v. xi. 1 Thus, hiddirtillis, warryne 
derenys seir Exercit in wirschep of his fadir deir. 1603 
Philotus x\vi, Father hithertils I trow, 3e haue nane vther 
seine. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 460 Who hithertills 
had graciously..provyded for him. 

Hitherto (hivostz-, hidaitz), adv. (a.) Forms: 
see Hituer. [f. Hiruer adv.+To prep.] 

A. adv. 1. Up to this time, until now, as yet. 

a1225 Leg. Kath. 447 Hwucche men pu hauest ihaued 
hiderto to meistres. a@ 1300 Cursor M/. 4554, I haf soght.. 
both farr and nerr.. Bot hider-to moght i noght spede. 1482 
Monk of Eveshane (Arb.) 24 Verely wele y was hedir to but 
now .. verely euyl y am and fele my selfe. 1526 TINDALE 
Fohn ii. 10 Thou hast kept backe the goode wyne hetherto. 
1651 Hospes Leviath. u. xviii. 93 Except the vulgar be 
better taught than they have hetherto been. 1769 Ropert- 
son Chas. V, vit. (1805) III. 259 The veil under which he had 
hitherto concealed his real sentiments. 1861 M. Parrison 
Ess. (1889) I. 46 Objects hitherto unknown to Europe. 

+2. Up to this point (in discourse, writing, argu- 
ment, etc.) ; thus far. Ods. (or merged in 1). 

ai12z285 Aucr. R. 48 pis is nu de uorme dole, bet ich habbe 
ispeken hiderto, 1382 Wyciir Yer. xlix. 1 Hyderto the 
domes of Moab. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 159 b/2 Hyderto 
endure the wordes of the sayd Sermon. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 143 Thus hytherto we haue shewed [etc.]. 
1602 SHaxs. Zaz. 111. ii. 216 Hitherto doth Loue on For- 
tune tend. 1762 Kamrs £lem, Crit. xviii. (1833) 278 Hitherto 
of arranging single words. 

3. To this place or point in space; thus far. avch. 

1535 COVERDALE Job xxxviii. 11 Hither to shalt thot come, 
but no further. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hex. JV, ut. i. 74 England, 
from Trent, and Seuerne, hitherto, By South and East, is 
to my part assign’d. 1694 S. Jonnson WVotes Past. Let. Bp. 
Burnet 1. 64 Hitherto shall ye come and no further. | 

+4. To this end or purpose; to this subject or 
division; hereto; =HirHeEr 4. Ods. 

1637 Pockiineton Sunday no Sabb. 2 Hitherto, if I can 
but hold me by my text, I hope not to fall into impertinences. 
1656 RipcLey Pract. Physick 253 Hitherto belongeth mad 
love. 

B. quasi-ady. [attrib. use of adv. : cf. thez.] 

1787 Map. D’Arstay Diary (1842) ITI. 303 All his hitherto 
offences. 1874 J. H. Newman 7vacts Theol. & Ecct. 365 
The hitherto editions, 1883 Green Proleg. Ethics ut. il. 
207 The hitherto experience of men. 

+ Hithertoward, -towards, adv. Obs. or 
dial, [f. prec. +-WARD, -WARDS.] = HITHERTO. 

a1400-50 Alexander 3517 As I 3it haue hediretoward 
heried all my faes. 1483 Cath. Angl. 185/2 Hydirtoward 
..Aucusque. 1514 in Burton & Raine Hemingbrough 381 
The custume .. of our Monasterie hethertowardis usyd. 
a1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Hithertoward, towards this 
time, or place. 

Hitherunto’, -u'nto, adv. arch, [f. Hivner 
+ Unto prep.] = Hiruerto. 

1505 I’, Marsin, etc., in Alem. Hen. VII (1858) 235, 1 have 
served the said queen many years, being her grace a little 
child hitherunto. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 595, I 
hitherunto haue done nothing worthy of my self, 1625 GILL 
Sacr. Philos. xii. 184 Hitherunto tend those words. 1657 
CromweE tt Sf, 21 Apr. in Carlyle, To consider the Provi- 
dence of God, how He hath led us hitherunto, 

Hitherward (hi‘daiw9:d), adv. arch, Forms: 
see Hirer. [OE. hiderweard, f. hider HitHEer 
+-weard -WARD. (In OE. also ad.)] 

1. Towards this place; in this direction ; hither. 
+b. Hitherward and thitherward : see HITHER 5. 

az100 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1085 Menn .. sedan 
pet Cnut cyng of Den-mearcan .. fundade hider-ward, and 
wolde ze-winnan pis land. ¢12z05 Lay. 30780 Pe an hine 
putte hiderward And pe oper hine putte 3eondward. 1297 
R. Grove. (1724) 516 Vor the baronie Vor loue him bro3te 
hiderward. 1398 TrEvisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. i. (1495) 552 
That reeryth partyes therof hitherwarde and thytherwarde. 
c 1450 tr. De /mitatione 1. xiii. 14 A ship wiboute gouern- 
aunce is stired hiderwarde & piderwarde. 1593 Suaxs. 
3 Hen. VI, v.i. 3 Marching hitherward. 1667 Mitton P. 
L. 1v. 794 Some infernal Spirit seen Hitherward bent. 1709 


HITHERWARDS. 


Lond. Gaz. No. 4561/3 They..could discern five or six Sail 
more plying hitherward. 1860 Hawrnorne Maré, Kaun I. 
xvi, It flows hitherward through old subterranean aqueducts. 

attrib, 1831 Lytton Godo/ph. \xi, Their hitherward career. 

2. On this side (of). Also fig. 

1864 Lowen Mireside Trav. 5x Submerging them to the 
hair’s-breadth hitherward of the drowning-point. 1864 
CartyLe Fredk. Gt. xv. xii. [V, 181 Hitherward of Sohr. 

+3. Up to this time; until now; hitherto. Ods. 

1297 R. Guouce. (1724) 150 For Gyneman was for pe Ston- 
henge hiderward 3et wrop. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chrov, (1810) 
ar A grete Daneis felde..Pat euer sipen hiderward Kampe- 
dene men kalle. a1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 136 ‘The 
mischeef that is befalle sin hedirwarde. 1513 Mors in Graf- 
ton Chron, (1568) II. 768 From that time hetherward. 

Hitherwards, adv. arch. [f. as prec. + 
-WARDS.] =prec. ; 

cx200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 55 Side mid winter com hider- 
wardes, ¢cx400 Maunpev. (1839) xiv. 154 Fro that tyme 
hiderwardes. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. IV, 1v. i. 89 The Earle 
of Westmoreland... Is marching hither-wards. a@ 1626 Br. 
AnprewEs in Spurgeon 77eas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxv. 10 It is told 
here. .that she [righteousness] but looked down hitherwards 
from heaven. 1896 Sir T. Martin Virg. ‘ncid vi. 236 
’T was thy sad image, That drove me hitherwards to make 
my way. 

Hithte, obs. form of Hricur. 

Hittable (hi'tab’l), a [f. Hiv v. + -sBLE.] 
Capable of being hit. 

Mod. Cricket-Match Report, He lays on the wood with 
power when a hittable ball comes his way. 

Hitter (hito1). [f Hirv.+-rr1.] One who 
hits or strikes, as in boxing, cricket, ete. Also fig. 

1813 Sporting Mag. XLI. 33 The advantage of being the 
more effective hitter. 1824 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 172 Your blacksmiths are capital hitters. 1884 77zes 
(weekly ed.) 7 Nov. 8/4 Writers..equally remarkable as 
* good haters’ and ‘hard hitters’. 

Hitter, -ur, var. Herter a. Obs., rough, fierce. 
Hitting (hittin), vd/. 5d. [f. Hiv v. + -1ne !.] 
The action of Hir v. in various senses; striking, 
impact, collision ; also fig. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 242/1 Hyttynge, or towchynge, 
tactus. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav, 1. 283 There 
was no hitting of them. @1742 BentLEy Servi, ii. (R.),’Tis 
the hitting and collision of them that must make them strike 
fire. 1891 J. Morvey in Dazly News 27 Oct. 6/3 A hitting 
below the belt, for which I will venture to say you won’t 
find a parallel in the worst times of our political history. 
Hitting, #//.a. That hits or strikes; striking 
(Zt. and fig.). 

1632 SHERWOOD, Violent hitting, keuvtant. 1691 tr. Lizz: 
lianne's Frauds Romish Monks 148 It was not any hitting 
or pinching Raillery. 1861 Reape Cloister § H.1. 292 Men 
will shoot at their enemies with the hittingest arm. 

Hittique, obs. form of Hxcrtc, 

1614 Marxuam Cheap Husb, 1, viii. (1668) 48 The Quartan, 
the Continual, the Hittique. 

Hitty-missy (hiti mi'si), adv. (a.) Also 6-7 
hittie-missie, hit-I misse-I. [app. from /z¢ he, 
miss he, or hit L, miss Z: cf. Wituy-NitLy.] Hit 
or miss: see Hir v. 22; at random, at haphazard. 
_ 1553 I. Witson Ret. 47 b, Young boyes..whiche showte 
in the open and plaine feldes at all aventures hittie missie. 
1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. vii. (1593) 195 The hand of 
prince Meleager Plaid hittiemissie. 1602 Warner Add, 
Eng. xi. \xxvii. (1612) 319 Howbeit hit-I-misse-I, when was 
Speculation weake. 161x Cotcr., Tombant devant, well or 
ill, hittie missie; here or there, one way or other. 170% 
HIcKERINGILL Priest-cy.1v. (1721) 238 Hittee Missee, happy 
go lucky, as the blind Man kill’d the Crow. @1825 Forsy 
Voc. E. Anglia, Hitty-missy, at random; hit or miss. 1897 
F. Hatt in Nation (N.Y.) LXIV. 357/3. 

B. adj. Random, haphazard. 

1885 Pall Mail G. 28 May 3 This hitty-missy, ready-go- 
lucky fashion. 1894 Sreap //f Christ came to Chicago 338 
The hitty-missy, hugger-mugger fashion. 

Hitwaw: see Hickwat.. 


+ Hity-tity. Ods. [Cf. Hicury-riaury: but 
there is no obyious connexion of sense.] Bo-peep. 

1609 B. Jonson Case zs altered tv. iv, If Rachel stand now, 
and play hity-tity through the keyhole, to behold the equip- 
age of thy person ? 

Hiwleity. rave. [ad. L. type *hiulcttas, f. 
hiulcus gaping, split, cleft, f. h¢are to gape.] A 
gaping, opening, cleft. 

@1681 Wiarton Eclipses Wks, (1683) 103 That the Moun- 
tains of the Earth are not to be compared to the bigness 
thereof, the equal roundness of the Shadow tells us : Wherein 
we observe no Hiulcity or Cleft, by reason of the Vallies, 
nor yet any part .. extended .. because of the Mountains. 

Hive (hoiv), sé. Forms: 1 hyf, 2- hive, (4 
huive, 4-7 hyve, hove, 5 hyfe). [OE. ijf:— 
OTeut. type *#fi-z; not preserved elsewhere in 
Teutonic; prob. related to ON. Aié/r hull of a 


ship, and to L. cpa tub, cask. The form héve is 
Kentish.] 


1. An artificial receptacle for the habitation of a 
swarm of bees; a beehive. 

Originally made, in a conical or dome-like form, of straw 
or the like, but now often a square box, constructed with 
movable compartments or other arrangements for the re- 
moval of the honey. 

¢ 725 Corpus Gloss. 133 Alvearia, hyfi. c1000 ALFRIc 
Gloss. in Wr,-Wiilcker 123/16 Canistrum, uel aluearium, 
hyf. c 1000 Sax, Leechd. I. 98 Wip Set beon zt ne fleon, 
Zenim bas ylcan wyrte..and zehoh hy to Sere hyfe. axx32 

- E. Chron. an. 1127 He wunede eall riht swa drane dod 
onhiue. 13.. Sir Bewes(A.) 1408 So faste hii gonne aboute 
him scheue Ase don ben aboute pe heue. 1328 Gloss W. 
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de Biblesw.in Wright Voc. 172 Rusche, hyve [Cambr. MS. | 


huive). c¢1440 Facol’s Well (E. E. T. S.) 142 i bere 
delyteth myche in hony, and ber-fore he goth to an heve, to 
aswarm of been, & lycketh awey here hony. c 1460 Vowneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 286 Honey takyn ofa hyfe. 1577 B. Goocr 
Heresbach’s Husb. w. (1586) 179 Some make their Hives of 
Lanterne horne, or Glasse..that they may viewe the maner 
of their working. 1605 CAMDEN Rem., Poems 7 Out of the 
heues came swarmes of Bees. 1741 Comp]. Fam. Piece ut. 
515 Any sort of Hive, whether of Straw, Board, or Glass. 
1881 T. W. Cowan Brit. Bee-kpr.’s Guide Bk. ix. (1889) 46 
No hive can be considered complete unless it has some 
arrangement for securing pure honey in the comb. 

2. fig. A storehouse of sweet things. 

1633 G. Hersert Temple, Home iv, Must he leave that 
nest, That hive ofsweetnesse, 1670 Devout Commun. (1688) 
143 Whose bosom is the hive and centre of all goodness. 
1798 S. Rocers Ep, to a Friend 14 London hails thee to its 
splendid mart, Its hives of sweets, and cabinets of art. 


3. transf. a. A place swarming with busy occu- 


pants. 

1634 S. R. Noble Soldier v. iii. in Bullen O. PZ. 1. 333 Re- 
ligious houses are those hyves where Bees Make honey for 
mens soules. 1647 CowLey MJisty., Wish i, The Crowd, and 
Buz, and Murmurings Of this great Hive, the City. 1784 
Cowper Ziroc. 458 Our public hives of puerile resort. 1849 
Macautay //ist, Eng. ii. 1. 200 A busy and populous hive, 
in which new wealth was every day created. 1863 P. BArry 
Dockyard Econ. 2 A private shipyard is a hive of industry. 

b. A place whence swarms of people issue; the 
nursery of a teeming race. 

1788 Priestiey Lect. Hist. v. lvili. 457 They no longer send 
forth those swarms of people .. which made them be called 
the northern hive. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 2 Both the 
Danes and Saxons were undoubtedly swarms from the 
northern hive. 1835 Trtwatt Greece I. ii. 54 The hive 
whence the Pelasgian people issued. : ; 

e. The abode of any gregarious domestic animal. 

164i BAKER Chyvon. (1660) 31 Hens, Peacocks, Geese, and 
Ducks bred in and accustomed to houses, forsook their 
wonted hives, and turned wilde. 1875 ‘SroNnEHENGE’ Brit. 
Sports. 1. i. § 3 The old hen of each hive or nide..is always 
anxious to retain her old nest. 

d. sfec. A breeding-place for oysters. , 

1882 Daily Tel. 18 Aug. 5/1 The ostriculturist has designed 
what is termed a ‘hive’ made of limed tiles, to which the 
spat can readily affix itself, 

4. A hiveful of bees, a hived swarm. 

c 1430 Lypa. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 154 Foo unto hevys 
and enemy is the drane. 1593 SHaks.2 Hen. VJ, 11. ii. 125 
The Commons like an angry Hiue of Bees That want their 
Leader, scatter vp and downe. 1711 Swirt Let?t¢. (1767) II. 
219 [They] seemed to me to be just like a hive of bees work- 
ing and labouring under huge weights of cares. 

b. ¢ransf. A swarming or teeming multitude. 

1832-4 Dr Quincey Cxsavs Wks. 1859 X. 168 Those Gothic, 
Vandal, and Frankish hives, who were as yet hidden behind 
acloud of years. 1839 YEOwELL Amc. Brit. Ch. i. (1847) 2 
It was here that the great hive of mankind was gathered 
together. 1864 Tennyson Boadicea 19 There the hive of 
Roman liars worship a gluttonous emperor-idiot. 

5. Something of the shape or structure of a bee- 
hive: a. A head-covering of platted straw. b. 
A capsule or case containing many cells. 

1597 SHAks. Lover's Compl. 8 Upon her head a platted 
hive of straw. 1665 Hooke Micrvogr. 155 Microscopical 
seeds.. For first, though they grow in a Case or Hive often- 
times bigger then one of these .. being not above % part of 
an Inch in Diameter, whereas the Diameter of the Hive of 
them oftentimes exceeds two Inches. /ééd. 188 Whether 
the seed of certain Bees, sinking to the bottom, might there 
naturally form itself that vegetable hive, and take root. 1758 
Cu. Lennox Henrietta (1761) I. 73 The shepherdess.. with 
a straw hive on her head, and a tatter’d garment on. 

+6. ? A contrivance of wickerwork, resembling 
a beehive, used for catching fish. Ods. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen, VIII, c. 7 No..person..shal..take.. 
in..any..net..lepe, hiue, crele..or any other engine.,the 
yonge frie .. of any kinde of salmon, 1558 Act 1 Hliz.c.17 
§ 3 No..person. .shall..take Fishe withe any maner of Nett, 
‘Tramell, Keppe, Wore, Hyvy, Crele, or by any other Engyne. 

7. attrib. and Comé., as hive-bee, the common 
honey-bee; + hive-cot, a beehive; + hive-dross, 
bee-glue, propolis ; hive-evil, a sickness to which 
bees are liable; hive-honey, honey from a hive ; 
hive-nest, a structure consisting of an aggregation 
of many nests constructed and occupied by a colony 
of birds, such as those of the republican grosbeak 
andrepublican swallow; hive-vine, ‘the partridge- 
berry or squaw-vine, A/itchella repens’ (Cent. Dict.). 

1816 Kirpy & Sp. Zxtomol. (1843) II. 103 The instincts 
that actuate the common *hive-bee. 1859 Darwin Ovig. 
Sec. xix. (1860) 41x The admirable architectural powers of 
the hive-bee. 1583-STanyHuRST xe7s 1. (Arb.) 31 Lyke 
bees. . Feaze away thee droane bees with sting, from maunger, 
or *hiuecot. 1658 RowLanp Moxfet’s Theat. Ins, 916 Pro- 
polis the Arabians call Kur..the English, *Hive-dross. 1706 
Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), Hive-dross or Bee-glue, a kind of 
Wax which Bees make at the Mouth of their Hive, to keep 
out the Cold. 1607 TopsEtt Serfents (1658) 650 If they be 
too many, they bring a sicknesse called the *Hive-evill. 
1653 Waton Avygler vi. 140 Take the stinking oil .. and 
*Hive-honey, and annoint your bait therewith. 

Hence Hi'veless a., destitute of a hive. Hi've- 
ward adv., towards the hive. 

1575 Gascoicne Herbs, Fruit Reconciliation Wks. 11. 130 
Like hiueless Bees they wander here and there. 1847 TENNY- 
son Princess tv. 181, 1..less from Indian craft Than beelike 
instinct hiveward, found at length The garden portals, 


Hive (hoiv), v. [f Hive sd.] 
1. trans. To gather (bees) into a hive ; to locate 
(a swarm) in a hive. 





HO. 


1611 Cotcr., Rucher, to hiue, make hiues. 1615 W. 
Lawson Orch. § Gard. (1626) 2 Your Gardner must.. watch 
his Bees, and hive them. 1796 Pecce Azonyut. (1809) 265 
‘Two swarms of Bees from different hives united, and were 
hived together. 1844 GossE in Zoologist 11. 607 A ‘gum’ 
or square box to hive the swarm for domestication. 

2. transf. and fig. To shelter as in a hive; to 
afford shelter to, as a hive does ; to house snugly. 

¢1586 C’rEss PEMBROKE Ps, tvul. i, Lord.. Hide me, hive 
me as thine owne Till those blasts be overblown. 1610 B. 
Jonson Adch. m1, ii, So hive him In the swan-skin coverlid, 
and cambric sheets, Till he work honey and wax. 1812 W. 
Taytorin Monthly Rev. LXVIL. 529 ‘The successive swarms 
of sharpers, which that city has hived, are notorious. 

3. To hoard or store #~, as honey, in the hive. 

1s80 Gotpinc in Baret’s Alv. To Rdr. Ava, Of fower 
Tungs the flowers hyued bee, In one sweete iuice to serue 
the turne of thee. @ 1659 CLEVELAND (J.), He at Fuscara’s 
sleeve arriv’d Where all delicious sweets are hiv’d. 1816 
Byron CA. Har. 1. cvii, The other, deep and slow, exhaust- 
ing thought, And hiving wisdom with each studious year. 
1821 — Sardam. 1V.i. 312 Happier than the bee, Which hives 
not but from wholesome flowers. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 7 
It pleased M. Marc Monnier..to hive up an enormous mass 
of information. ’ 

4. intr. To enter the hive, take to the hive, as 
bees. b. To live together as bees in a hive; also 


transf. to lodge together. 

1596 SHAks. Merch. V. 1. v. 48 Drones hiue not with me, 
Therefore I part with him. 1655 H. Vaucuan Silex Scini. 
1. Afan (1858) 128 Where bees at night get home and hive. 
1725 Pore Let. to Blount 13 Sept., We are..forc’d to..get 
into warmer houses and hive together in cities, 1871 J. 
Mitter Songs Italy (1878) 81 Then I should hive within 
your hair, And I should bide in glory there. 

5. intr. Hive off: ‘To swarm off like bees. 

a1856 in Olmsted Slave States ii. (1861) 38 *This way, 
gentlemen—this way !’. .and the company immediately hived 
off to the second establishment. 1864 Corn. Mag. Nov. 621 
‘These emigrants are part of the swarm which annually hives 
off from the west. c 

Hence Hiving v0/. sb. (also attrib.) ; Hiver, one 
who hives (bees). 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. w. (1586) 185b, For 
commonly in the tenth yeere after their first hiving, the 
whole stocke dieth. 1627 W. ScLater L.xf. 2 Thess. (1629) 
265 The Church of no time may affoord hiuing for drones. 
1707-12 Mortimer H7zsé. (J.), Let the hiver drink a cup of 
good beer, and wash his hands and face therewith. 1844 Tup- 
PER Crock of G. xxiii, With all her hiding and hiving propensi- 
ties. 1876 Mrs, Wuitney Sights § Jus. v. 25 All my hiving- 
up of what I am to gather. = 

Hives (haivz),s5b. 47. Alsohyves, [Origin un- 
certain. Usually connected with HBavE w., ‘ be- 
cause hives appear above the skin’ (Jamieson) ; 
but this derivation is difficult phonologically.] 

_‘ Any eruption on the skin, when the disorder is 
supposed to proceed from aninternal cause’ (Jam.); 
applied to red-gum or S¢tvophulus, chicken-pox, | 
nettle-rash ; also, inflammation of the bowels or 
Enteritis (Bowel-hives), and inflammation of the 
larynx, croup, or Laryngitis. 

c1s00 Roudll’s Cursing 47 in Laing Sel. Rem. Pop. Poetry 
Scoé., Ffluxis, hyvis, or huttit ill, Hoist, heidwark, or fawin ill. 
1715 Bowel-hyve[see BoweEt sé. 6]. 1754-64 SMELLIE Jfid- 
wif, A child..struck out all over the body with small red 
eruptions: which in London the nurses call the red-gum, 
but in Scotland is termed the hives. 1825 Brocxert, /7ves, 
water-blebs, an eruption in the skin. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
fives, a popular name for the globular species of Varicella, 
or chicken-pox. .also, any skin eruption ; also, a synonym of 
Urticaria ; also, a name for Croup. 1893 Vorthumébld.Gloss., 
ffive, an inward feeling of enlargement. There are ‘ chest 
hives ’, ‘ bowel hives’, etc., descriptive of an inward heaving 
or swelling. Hives are not usually outward eruptions, but 
when so they are commonly called het hives—hot heaves or 
hot spots. | r 

+ Hivie-skivy, ? adv. Obs. rare—\. ? =Hurry- 
scurry, helter-skelter. (Or ?.5d.: see quot.) 

1646 BurcHer Surv. Stanford x. (1717) 76-7 The bull is 
turned out of the alderman’s house; and then hivie-skivy, 
tag and rag, men, women, and children..with all the dogs 
in the town, promiscuously running after him with their 


bull-clubs. 
Hizz (hiz), v. Now rare. [Echoic: cf. hiss, 


whizz.) «intr. To make a hissing or whizzing 
noise. Hence Hizzing vd/. sb. and pf/. a. 

1583 SranyHurst neis etc. (Arb.) 137 Three watrye 
clowds shymring toe the craft they rampyred hizing. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres v. vy. 167 To passe amid the hizzing 
bullets. 1605 SHaks, Lear ul. vi. 17 To haue a thousand 
with red burning spits Come hizzing in vpon’em. 1655-87 
H. More Axtid. Ath, App, (1712) 221 If we spit upon .. 
metals... heated. .they will make the spittle hizze and bubble, 
@1716 Soutu Servz. (1717) VI. 307 Hearing Bullets hizzing 
about his Ears. 1876 Smites Sc. Vatur. ix. (ed. 4) 110 The 
otter, polecat, stoat and weasel have a knack of blowing or 
hizzing when suddenly come upon. 

+ Hizzle, v. Ods. In 6 hizle. 
dim. suffix -LE.] zutr. =prec. 

1583 Sranynurst “#xezs ut. 81 A prosperus hizling Of 
south blast, puffing on sayles dooth summon vs onward. 

Hizzy, Sc. and north. dial. form of Hussy. 

H’m, hm, zz¢. See Hum znt., Hum int. 

1854 THackerRay Rose § Ring x, See it be done, or else, 
—h’m !—ha !—h’m ! mind thine own eyes! 

+ Ho, sé.1 Ods. Also 1 héh, pl. hés. [OE. Adh, 
hé :—*hanho-, not found in the cognate langs., but 
recognized as the primitive of which heel :—*héhil 
:—*hanhil- is a deriv.: see HeEL; also Hor 56.1, 
Heueu, Houcu sds.] The heel. 


[f. prec. with 


HO. 


c 1000 AELFric Gen. iii. 15 Heo tobryt pin heafod and pu 
syrwst ongean hyre ho. ¢1000 Ags. Ps, (Spelm.) lv. 6 Hos 
mine[Vesf. Ps. helspuran mine, 7orfe hzlun mine]. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. John xiil. 18 Se pe ytt hlaf myd me ahefp hys 
ho [Zizd. hel] onzean me. 1300 S/, Margarete 160 He 
3enede & gan his ouere cheoke ouer hire heued do, & his 
nybere cheoke bynebe at hire ho, & forsual3 so bis maide. 

Ho (hou), zzt.l and sb.4_ Also 4-6 hoo, (6 hoe, 
hoha), 6-7 hoh, 6-9 hoa. [A natural exclama- 
tion. Not recorded in OE.; cf. ON. 26 ‘int., also 
a shepherd’s call ’.] A, int. 

1. An exclamation expressing, according to into- 
nation, surprise, admiration, exultation (often ironi- 
cal), triumph, taunting. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12129 ‘Ho!’ [Géz#. O ho !] all ban cun 
pai cri, ‘ Qua herd euer sua gret ferli’. 1599 SHaks. AZuch 
Ado u. i. 205 Ho now you strike like the blindman. «@ 1623 
— Epit. Fohn Combes in Aubrey Lives, ‘Hoh !’ quoth the 
Devill, ‘’*Tis my John o Combe’. 1785 Burns Yolly Beggars 
Air iv, Sing, ho, my braw John Highland man! _ 1808 
Scorr Marmz. 1. xxix, ‘Ho! shifts she thus?’ King Henry 
cried. 1830 Tennyson Poems, Eng. War Song, Shout for 
England! Ho! for England ! George for England ! 

2. An exclamation to attract attention. 

1430 Lypc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 707 Then hyed I me 
to Belyngsgate; And one cryed, ‘hoo! go we hence!’ 
1575 GascoIcnE Px. Pleas, Kenilw, Poems 1869 II. 97 Ho, 
Eccho; Eccho, ho, where art thou, Eccho, where’. 1583 
Hottypanp Campo di Fior 327 Hoe boye, where is your 
maister?- 1596 SHaxs. Merch. V. u. vi. 25 Hoa! who's 
within? x16rx Brs_e /sa. lv. 1 Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye tothe waters. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 85 Then said 
Christian aloud, Ho, ho, So-ho; stay and I will be your 
Companion. At that Faithful looked behind him, 1788 
Wes ey ls. (1872) VI. 303 Ho! Art thou one who readest 
these words? 1820 SHELLEY Zdifus u. ii. 116 Hoa! hoa! 
tallyho! tallyho! ho! ho! Come, let us hunt these ugly 
badgers down. 1832 MacauLay Avmada 28 Ho! gunners, 
fire a loud salute: ho! gallants, draw your blades, 1833 
M. Scotr Yom Cringle (1859) 44 ‘Ho, the ship, ahoy !’ 
*Hillo!’ was the reply. 1864 BALLANTYNE Lz/edoat (ed. 2) 
99 Ho! comrades, look alive, here comes the lifeboat | _ 

b. After the name of a thing or place to which 
attention is called: used by boatmen, etc., to call 
attention to the place for which they are starting ; 
hence, generally, with a sense of destination. 

1593 Prete Chron. Edw. J, Wks. (Rtldg.) 409/1.A ery of 
‘Westward, ho!’ Q. Elizor. ‘Woman, what noise is this 
IT hear?’ Potter's Wife..‘It is the watermen that call for 
passengers to go westward now.’ 1595 SHaxs. Fohn 111, 
iil. 73 On toward Callice, hoa. 160x — 7wed, NV. ut. i. 146 
Then Westward-hoe: Grace and good disposition attend 
your Ladyship. 1747 (¢¢Ze) A Race for Canterbury or Lam- 
beth, Hol, 1855 Kincstey Westw. Ho! (1874) 9 Thou too 
shalt forth, and westward ho, beyond thy wildest dreams. 
1881 Hinpiey Cries Lond. 141 Each night round Temple- 
Bar she plies, With Diddle Dumplings, ho! 

3. Asa call to animals, with various senses. 

1878 Cumbld. Gioss., Ho, ..a word used in guiding horses 
to the left; come hither. Yo Bye, .. stand out of the way. 
1881 Oxfordsh. Gloss., Ho! ho! a word used to call sheep 
to their food. ‘ 

4. Repeated, ho! hol or ho! ho! ho!, it expresses 
derision or derisive laughter. 

[c r1530 Vita St. Godrici (Surtees) 354 Quibus ille, Ho! Ho! 
Si in veritate tam pulchra fuisses, quam exterius appares.] 
1552 Hutoet, Ho, ho, a voice of wondringe or disdaininge, 
Aut. 1575 J. Stitu Gam. Gurton m1. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
III. 205 Did not the devil cry, ho, ho, ho? 1590 SHAks, 
Mids. N. i. ii. 421 Ho, ho, ho; coward, why com’st thou 
not? 1627 Drayton Vymphidia Wks. 1753 I. 461 Hoh, 
hoh, quoth Hob, God save thy grace. 1763 BickERSTAFF 
Love in Village 1. vi, Serve the king, master ! no, no, I pay 
the king, That’s enough for me. Ho, ho, ho! 1820 Scorr 
Monast. v, ‘Ho! ho! ho!’ and he shook his portly sides at 
his own jest. 1895 M. E. Francis Daughter of Soil 702 Ho! 
ho ! ho! Twenty-two—did you ever hear o' sich a tale? 

5. With other interjections. 

See also Gee-ho! Hricu-Ho! Hry-Ho! Horta fot Hotto 
hot Ono! Ox HO! So Ho! Wano! Wuatr uo! Wo no! 
Yo Ho ! etc. 

1792 Cu. Smit Desmond II. 43 Hohoop, hohoop, New- 
minster, it is time to go, my lad—come, let us be off. 
1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 35/1 Ho, spy! is chiefly a summer 
game. Some of the party of boys conceal themselves, and 
when in their hiding-places call out these words to their 
companions. 1879 Marziats Soug, Twickenham Ferry, 
O-hoi-ye-ho, Ho-ye-ho, who’s for the ferry? x09 Daily 
News 26 May 3/2 Five more explosions followed. Each 
time the miner. . uttered his warning,‘ Ho—Ho—Ho—Hoy’, 
and each time it felt as if the 1,200 acres of rock shook and 
trembled with each successive explosion. 

§| 6. Cockney for O, OA. 

1840 Dickens Barz. Rudge 111. 405‘ Ho master, ho mim !” 
cried Miggs..‘ Ho what a cutting thing it is’. 

B. sb. A cry of ‘ho’, in any of the prec. senses. 

(Some instances may belong to the next.) 

1386 Cuaucer Kv?.’s T. 1675 An heraud on a Scaffold 
made an Oo [4 JZSS. hoo] Til al the noyse of peple was 
ydo. ¢x470 Henry Wadlace u. 265 Atour the wattir {they] 
led him with great hoo Till hyr awin hous with outyn ony 
hoo. ¢1480 Crt. of Love 270 A messenger. .from the king, 
which let commaund anon, Through-out the court to make 
an ho and cry. 1533 BELLENDEN Livy 1, (1822) 50 Quhen 
the serjandis had, with thair noyis and hohas, warnit the 
Albanis to here the kingis concioun. 1600 SuHaks. A. Y. Z. 
V, iii. 18 With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 

Ho, #v7.2 and sd.3 Also 4-6 hoo, 6 hoa, 6-7 
hoe. [a. OF. 4o halt! stop !] 

+A. int. A call to stop or to cease what one is 
doing. Zo say or cry ho: tostay, cease, check one- 
self. Ods. (It is often impossible to separate the 

interj. from the imperative of Ho v.”) 

13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 2330 Per-fore, hende, now hoo! 
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¢1386 Cuaucer Knt!s T. 848 This duc. .pulled out a swerd 
and cride hoo, Namoore vp on peyne of lesynge of youre 
heed. 1390 Gower Coxf. II. 201 Of golde he shulde such 
plente Receive, till he saide ho. 1408 in Rymer Fadera 
VIII. 540 Emisso per Nos Silentii Vocabulo consueto, 
scilicet, Ho, Ho, Ho (quod est) Cessate, Cessate, Cessate. 
c1510 BarcLay Mirr. Gd, Manners (1570) F ij b, The sacke 
without bottome which neuer can say hoo [vie gape for 
moo]. 1535 CovERDALE Prov. xxx. 15 There be thre thinges 
that are neuer satisfied, and the fourth saieth neuer hoo, 
1877 Stanyuurst Descr. Zred. in Holinshed (1587) II. 26/2 
They would not crie hoa here, but sent in post some of their 
covent to Rome. 1631 R. H. Avraignim. Whole Creature 
xili. § x, 175 To satisfie this all-devouring Minotaure, till it 
cry Hoe, or enough. 

b. A call to an animal to stop or stand still. 

1828 WessTER, H/o, a word used by teamsters in stopping 
their teams .. This word is pronounced also w/d, or Awa. 
1894 A. J. Sruart-WortLey Grouse 111 Many a one [dog] is 
spoilt by being so used to the sign and the ejaculation of 
‘Ho!’ that he does not believe in the necessity of standing 
steady unless he hears it. /d¢d. 112 The keeper..sees the 
dog drawing on birds, and immediately up goes his hand 
and ‘ Ho!’ he shouts. 

B. sd. Cessation, halt, pause,intermission; limit. 
Withouten ho, without stopping, straight on; 70 
ho, no cessation, end, or limit; ozt of all ho, out of 
all bounds of moderation. Ods. or dial. 

1374 Cuaucer Tvoylus 11. 1034 (1083) Pan gan he telle 
his wo, But pat was endeles with-outen ho [v.7. hoo]. 
©1470 Henry Wallace v1. 406 To the herrold [he] said syne 
withoutynho. 1525 Lp, Berners /7oiss. II. cxlii. 396 There 
is no hoo bytwene them as longe as speares, swordes, axes, 
or dagers wyll endure. c1590 Greene 7” Bacon xii. 73 
He loued the faire maid of Fresingfield once out of all hoe. 
1597 R. Bruce Let. in Wodrow Lzfe (1843) 167 If they 
could have keeped any hoe or measure in their crooked 
course. 1684 Lirrteton Lat. Dict., To have no ho, szodum 
tenere nullum. Ibid., Out of all ho, zemodicé& 1711 SwirT 
Frnl. to Stella Lett. 1766-8 III. 135 When your tongue 
runs, there’s no ho with you. 1818 Topp s. v., Mr. Malone 
[d. 1812] says, it is yet common in Ireland : as, there is no ko 
with him, i.e. he knows no bounds. 1828 Craven Dial.,s.v. 
There is ‘no ho with him’, he is not to be restrained. 

Ho, 27.3 A sailor’s cry in heaving or hauling: 
see HEAVE HO; also How 272. 

Ho, v.1 rare. [f. Ho zut.l: cf. ON. da ‘to 
shout ho! or hoy!’ (Vigf.)] zt. To cry ‘ho’. 

1377 Lanct. P. P2. B. x. 61 But hoen [v. ~~. heon, howen 
howlen] on hym as an hounde and hoten hym go pbennes. 


1644 Quartes Sheph, Orac, iv, N. Ho, Shepheard, ho. 
P. I prithee leave thy hoing. 

+ Ho, v.2 Ods. Also 5-6 hoo. [f. Ho zzz.2, 
taken as the imperative of a vb.] zztr. To cease, 
stop, pause. 

1390 GowErR Conf. III. 103 Till that men comen to the 
gates Of paradis, and there ho. a1400-s0 Alexander 2835 
For-bi hoo with pi hautes & bine vnhemed wittis. 14.. in 
Archzol. LIV. 1. 166/184 Here of herbys wul y ho. ¢ 1430 
Pol. Rel. §& L. Poems 195 Whanne hou art tau3t pat pou 
schuldist hoo Of sweering. c1s00 Maid Emlyn 411 in 
Hazl. £. P. P. IV. 96 Naye there do I ho. 

Eo (hou), v.38 dial, [A recent spelling of the 
OE. vb. hogzan, ME. hoje, howe: see How, Howr 
v. Cf. Hox sb.8] zntr. To care, be anxious, long. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Ho. To ho for anything, to 
long for any thing. Berks, 1847-78 Ha LuiweE tt, Ho .. to 
long for anything ; to be careful and anxious. West. 1874 
T, Harpy Madding Crowd I. 289 To ho and hanker after 
thik woman. 1881 Jsle of Wight Gloss., Ho. 1888 Berksh. 
Gloss., Ho, to long for; to care greatly for. 

Ho, obs. f. HE ron, How, WHO; var. Heo, H1 
prons. Obs., O adv., ever; see also Hosx. 

|| Hoactzin, hoatzin (hov2'ktsin, hou,ce'tsin). 
Also hoazin. [Said to be the native name, derived 
from the ‘harsh grating hiss’, which is the voice 
of the bird.} A remarkable bird, Ofisthocomus 
hoazin, or O. cristatus, native of tropical America, 
considered to be the type and sole member of a 
group named by Huxley Heteromorphe. 

1661 Lovett Hist, Anim. & Min. Introd. 5 Birds, which 
are .. exoticks, or outlandish, chiefely the American, and 
they are terrestriall; as .. hoactzin .. hoactli, heatototl. 
1678 Ray Willughby’s Ornith. 389 Its use in Physic recom- 
mends the bird Hoactzin, that utters a sound like its name. 
1706 Puiturrs (ed. Kersey), Hoactziz, a Bird of the Bigness 
of a Hen, which feeds chiefly on Serpents, and is thence 
call’d by our Sea-men, the Snake-eater of America. 1889 
Athenzum 2 Mar. 284/2 Mr. Sclater exhibited specimens 
of the eggs and chicks of the hoatzin..from. . British Guiana. 
1893 Westm. Gaz. 27 Nov. 7/1 Dr, Bowdler Sharpe .. men- 
tioned the hoatzin or reptilian bird, which builds its nest 
just above the water line, near lakes and rivers; the chicks 
have little claws or hooks on the end of their unfledged 
wings, with which they can climb up out of the flood if it 
threatens the security of the nest. 

Hoage, obs.f. ioja, Kosa, ateacher. Hoaky, 
var. of Hockey 1, harvest-home. Hoald, dial. f. 
Hop. Hoale, obs. f. Hous, Wore. Hoam, 
dial. var. of Homn. 

+ Hoaming, Z4/. a. Ods. or diad, Origin and 
meaning uncertain. 

The word in Dryden (though so in all the early edd. e. g. 
1670, 1674, 1690, 1701, etc.) has been conjectured by many 
to be a misprint or error, and was altered by Scott in his 
and. ed. (1821) to foaming; others conjecture coaming for 
combing. But hoaming is supported by the Echard quot. 
(unless the expression was merely taken from Dryden). 
Identity with the reputed Whitby use is for many reasons 
doubtful: cf, Home v. Richardson understands it as ‘a 
humming or booming sea’, Cf. also Loom v. (to move), 

1670 Drypen & Davenant Tempest 1.i, Vent. What aSea 








HOAR. 
comes in. JZust. A hoaming Sea! we shall have foul 
weather. 1694 EcHarp Plautus, Rudens 164 Now 'tis such 


a hoaming Sea, we've little hopes o’ Sport; and except we 
light o’ some Shell-Fish [etc.]. [Cf. 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., 
‘The tide comes hoaming in’, flowing in. See Heeaming 
(Heeaming or Yamming, aiming homeward).] 

Hoan, -e, Hoape, obs. ff. Honn sd. and v., Horr. 

Hoar (hoor), a. and sd. Forms: a. 1 har, 3-5 
hor, (3-4 heor, 4 hoer), 4-5 hoor, 4-7 hore, 
6 Sc, hoir, 6-7 hoare, (whore), 6- hoar. 8. 
north. and Sc. 4-6 har, hare, 5-6 hair, -e, 6 hayr. 
y: 3 her, 4-5 heer. [OE. hax =OHG. hér‘ old’, 
hence ‘venerable, august’ (mod.G. hehr august, 
stately), ON. Adr-r hoary, old:—OTeut. *hazro-z, 
usually referred to an OTeut. */az-, pre-Teut. *Zo7- 
to shine.] 

A. adj. 1. Grey-haired with age; venerable. 

a. Beowulf (Z.) 1307 Pa wes frod cyning, har hilde-rinc, 
on hreon mode. ¢ 1290 St. Brandan 265 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 
226 A fair old man and swibe hor. 1377 Lanc. P. Pi. B. 
XVI. 173 Panne mette I with a man .. As hore [zv.7. hoor, 
hoer, heor] as an hawethorne. ¢1386 Cuaucer Merch. 7. 
220, I feele me nowhere hoor but on myn heed. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur u. xvii, An old hore gentylman. 1590 
Spenser /, Q. 1.x. 3 Through wisedome of a matrone grave 
and hoar. 1725 Porr Odyss, vit. 112 A countless throng, 
Youth and hoar age, 1847 Loner. Zv.1. Prel. 4 The murmur- 
ing pines and the hemlocks .. Stand like harpers hoar, with 
beards that rest on their bosoms, 1881 JErrerirs Wood 
Magic II. iv. 108 A very old hare, quite hoar with age. 

B. ax400-s0 Alexander 4996 ‘Behalds now’, quod pis 
hare man. 1560 Rottanp Cr?. Venus 1v. 661, I was sa auld 
ane man and hair. 

2. Of colour: Grey, greyish white. 

a. esp. Of the hair, head, or beard : Grey or white 
with age. 

a. c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1, 368/66 His berd is long and sid 
i-nou3, and sum-del hor a-mong. ¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 1580 
Al for elde ys hor pyn her. 1382 [see HoarHEap]. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. iii. (1495) 108 Thei haue soone 
hoore heeres. 1482 JZonk of Evesham (Arb.) 33 The heere 
of his hed was whore. 1583 Sruspes Anat. Abdus. 11. (1882) 
43 Their old age, their hoare haires, their blindnesse. 1611 
Biste /sa. xlvi, 4 Euen to hoare haires will I cary you. 
1652 IT. Honces Hoary Head Crowned 23 His hoar head 
bring thou down to the grave with blood. 1798 CoLrripGE 
Anc. Mar. vu. xxiv, Whose beard with age is hoar. 1820 
Keats /saéella xviii, So she kneeled, with her locks all hoar. 

B. ¢1340 Cursor M. 5313 (Fairf.) His berde was side, his 
heued hare. 1513 Douctas e/s 1x. x. 52 The steyll 
helmys we thrist on hedis hayr. 

b. Of the frost which feathers objects with white, 
and objects so whitened; see HoaR-FrRost, 

a. a@1000 Andreas 1260 (Gr.) Hrim and forst hare hild- 
stapan. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. vy. in Ashm, (1652) 55 As 
it sheweth in Ice and Frosts hore. 1583 SraANyHURST ne7s 
iv. (Arb.) 103 His beard with froast hoare is hardned. 1596 
Spenser /. Q. 1v. xi. 46 Like to the hore Congealed litle 
drops which doe the morne adore. 1785 Burns Vision 11. 
xiv, When the North his fleecy store Drove thro’ the sky, 
I saw grim Nature’s visage hoar Struck thy young eye. 

B. c1450 Henryson Moy. Fab. 56 Both hill and holt 
hailled with frostes hair. 1513 DoucLtas 4 xeis vu. Prol. 
42 With frostis haire ourfret the feildis standis. 

e. Of colour simply. 

agoo CynewuLr Fudith 328 Helmas and hupseax hare 
byrnan. @x1000 Wanderer 82 in Exeter Bk., Sumne se 
hara wulf deade zedelde. axzo00 Boeth. Mety. v. 25 Of 
clife harum. 13.. A. Adis. 5031 Hi ben hore al so a wolf, 
1552 Hutoet, Hore, or whyte graye, cazus. 1572 Bossr- 
WELL Avmorie u. 69 b, The Pellicane feruentlye loueth her 
byrdes, Yet when they bene haughtie, and beginne to waxe 
hore, they smite her in the face. 1727-46'THomson Swmmer 
1601 Island of bliss !.,all assaults Baffling, as thy hoar cliffs 
the loud sea-wave. 1812 J. Witson Js/e of Palms i. 569 
Folded up with blossoms hoar. 1890 R. Brinces Shorter 
Poens 1. 9 Her leaves are glaucous green and hoar. 

+3. Used frequently as an attribute of various 
objects named in ancient charters as marking a 
boundary line. Ods. Hence in many place-names. 
See also HOAR-STONE. 

The meaning may have been ‘grey’ simply, or with lichen, 
and so ‘ grey with age’, ‘old, ancient’. Some have conjec- 
tured however (see Archexologia XXV. 33) that hoar ‘by 
itself expresses a frontier or peninsular station’, 

994 in Kemble Cod. Did, 111. 279 Of Sam haran hzesle on 
earnhylle middewerde. 999 /did. 313 Of San haran stane 
on donne haran widiz. 100s in Dugdale Monast. Angel. 
III. 11 Fram Egceanlea to bam haran wibie. az1079 O. £. 
Chron. (MS. D) an. 1066 [He] com him to zenes zt pzere 
haran apuldran. 1298 in Avchvol. XXV. 35 Exinde usque 
ad Horeapeldre. [Cf. the place-names Horethorne Down, 
Somersetsh., Hove Cross, Staffordsh., Hoar Grounds, Hoar 
Park,Warwicksh., Hormead, Herts., Horridge, Gloucester- 
sh., Harestanes, Hartree, Harewood, Harwood, Scotl., etc. 
See Archzxologia XXV. 30-60.) 

4. Of trees, woods, or the like: Grey from ab- 
sence of foliage; showing the bare grey stems. 

In later use a more or less traditional epithet, esp. in the 
alliterative phrase ho/ts hoar, which referred perhaps to 
the grey lichen with which aged tree-trunks are clad, and 
thus combined the notion of old, ancient. When said of 
mountains the primary reference is to colour, which in later 
use is sometimes lost. 

a. 13.. Gaw.§ Gr. Kut. 743 Of hore okez ful hoge a hun- 
dreth to-geder. ax400 /sumbras 167 ‘The floures of the 
thorne, Up-one those holtes hore. ¢1430 Lypc. Compl. Bi. 
Knut. 119 In the parke, and in the holtes hore. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 132 The herbes waxe wythered..and the medowes 
become hore. 1590 SPENSER /. Q. 1, iii. 1o Under the steepe 
foot of a mountaine hore. 1632 Mitton L’ Allegro 55 From 
the side of some hoar hill, Through the high wood echoing 
shrill. ax6s0 Flodden F. 214 in Percy Folio 1. 327 Under- 
neath the holtes so whore, 


HOAR. 


B. ax400 Sir Perc. 230 Fyftene wynter and mare He 
duellede in those holtes hare. c1q425 WyntToun Crom, vill. 
xxvi. 228 Dat semyd ane hare Wode forto be. 1513 DoucLas 
JAE neis x. xiv. 142 This Troiane prynce .. Intil hys stalwart 
stelyt scheild, stikand out Lyke a hayr wod, the dartis bair 
about. @1549 Murning Maidin 26 And walk among the 
holtis hair, Within the woddis wyld. 

y. ¢x2z05 Lay. 16372 Swulc hit weoren an her wude. 
a 1400-80 Alexander 776 Pe holtez of be heer wode. : 

b. Of things: Grey with age, venerable, ancient. 

1590 SPENSER /. Q. 1. vii. Argt., Guyon findes Mamon in 
a delve Sunning his threasure hore. @1756 CoLiins Po. 
Superstit. Highlands 142 To that hoar pile, which still its 
ruin shows. 1768 Beattie Ansty. 1. xliii, Instructed by 
tradition hoar. 1856 H. C. Apams First of Fune (1862) 6 
To trace legends back to yet more hoar antiquity. 

5. White or grey with mould; mouldy, musty. 


Also fig. Obs. exc. dial. 

1544 Puarr Regine. Lyfe (1560) Sj, Let them so stande, 
viil, dayes to putryfye tyll it be hoare, then fry them out. 
1592 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. u. iv. 141 An old Hare hoare, 
and an old Hare hoare is very good meat in Lent. But 
a Hare that is hoare is too much for a score, when it hoares 
ere it be spent. 1605 Sytvester Dw Bartas u. iii. rv. 
Caftaines 431 But the long Journey, we have gone, hath .. 
turn’d our victuals hoar. [‘ Still in use in Somerset’ (Halli- 
well 1847-78).] , 

+6. From the use in hoax frost (sense 2 b) comes 


prob. that of ‘ Cold, nipping’ (Jam.). Sc. Obs. 

c14s0 Henryson in Bannatyne Poems 114 (Jam.) Fra 
hair weddir, and frostis, him to hap. 1513 DouGcLas “xe?s 
VI. vii. 79 By gousty placis, welsche savorit, mist, and hair. 
Jbid. vu. Prol. 130 The mornyng bla, wan and har. 

+b. fig. ‘Keen, biting, severe’ (Jam.). Sc. Obs. 

a x605 Montcomente Misc. Poemts iii. 61 Houbeit 3e think 
my harrand something har. 

+7. ‘Harsh, ungrateful to the ear’ (Jam.). Sc. 

c1480 Henryson Jest. Cres. 338 Thy voice sa cleir un- 
plesand hoir and hace. Jézd. 445 My cleir voice .. Is rawk 
as ruik, fullshiddeous, hoir, and hace. 

8. Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, as hoar-hazred, 
-locked, HOAR-HEADED; also hoar-leprosy, white 
leprosy, elephantiasis; hoar-rime = H0aR-FROST ; 
hoar withy, the White-beam, Pyrus Aria. 

crz05 Lay. 25845 Heor-lockede wif [c 1275 hor-ilocket). 
1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 59 The hayr ryim is ane cald deu, 
the quhilk fallis in mysty vapours, and syne it fresis on the 
eird. 1580 Hottysanp 77eas. hr. Tong, Chenu, horeheared, 
gray heared, 1607 SHaks. 7707 1Vv. iii. 35 This yellow 
Slaue, Will .. blesse th’ accurst, Make the hoare Leprosie 

ador’d. 1879 Brirren & H. Plant-n., Hoar Withy, Pyrus 
Aria, Hants., from the white under-surface of the leaves. 

B. sb. +1. A grey-haired man. Ods. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2989 Hares hyrste hize-lace bron. 13.. 
KX, Als. 6752 Sey me now, ye olde hore! (Mony day is 
seothe ye weore bore). 

2. Hoariness from age. 

(But in first quot. perh. for-hove: see For: 10.) 

[?@ 1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 356 Hir heed for hoor 
[V/ynne for hore] was whyt as flour.] 1500-20 DunBaR 

eens \xxxv. 59 Quhill store and hore, my 3outh devore. 
1796 Burke Let, Noble Ld, 52 His grants are engrafted on 
the public law of Europe, covered with the awful hoar of 
innumerable ages. 1872 J. G. Murray Com. Lev. Introd., 
Now that it is touched with the hoar of a venerable antiquity, 

3. A white or hoary coating or appearance; esp. 
hoar-frost, rime. 

1567 Turserv. Efit. 6 Sonn. Wks. (1837) 303 The hilles be 
ouerwhelmde with hoare. 1731 Winter's Thought in Gentil. 
Mag. (732), The candy’d rhime and scattered hoar. 1732 
Gentlem, Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) 9 Mornings when we per- 
ceive a white Hoar and Cobwebs upon the Grass. 1886 
'T. Harpy Mayor Casterbridge 1. i, The thick hoar of dust 
which had accumulated on their shoes and garments. 

+b. Canescent hairiness. Ods. 

1551 Turner /Zerbal 1. B vijb, Most gentle, full of hore 
and softe, with whyte floures and whit sedes. 

+e. Mould. Ods. 

1548-67 Tuomas /tal, Dict., Muffa, the hoare that is seene 
in stale breade. 1597-8 Br. Hatt Sa¢. 1v. i, His golden fleece 
o'ergrown with mouldy hoar. 1686 Pior Staffordsh. 15 
Interspersed with a white hoar or vinew much like that in 
mouldy bread. 

d. A fog; a thick mist. (? Error for Haar.) 

1846 Worcester, /Zoar..(2) thick mist. Loudon. 

+ Hoar, v. Os. Forms: 1 hérian, 4-6 hore, 
5 hoore, 6-8 hoar. [OE. Adrian, f. hdr Hoar a.] 

1, intr. To become hoary or grey-haired. 

@ 1000 Malchus in Shrine (Cockayne) 39 Patic pa sceolde 
wesan ceorl on hariendum heafde, c 1000 /ELFric Gram. 
xxvi. (Z.) 154 Caneo, ic harige. a@131x0 in Wright Lyric P. 
50 Help me, Lord, er then ich hore. 13.. K. A&s. 1597 
His berd schal hore, his folk schal sterve. 1398 TREVISA 
Barth. De P. R.V. \xvi. (1495) 184 The heer of the temples 
hooryth sooner than the other heer, 

b. fig. To grow old; to become inveterate. 

@1420 HoccLeve De Reg. Princ. 2808 Correcte it..while 
that it is grene, For and it hore, this londe is but loste. 

2. To become mouldy. 

1573 Art of Limning 7 ‘To have your ynke to continue 
longe, and not to hore, put therein baysalte. 1892 [see 
Hoar a. 5). 1750 W. Evtis Country Housew. 22 If Bread 
is kept in too moist a Place too long, it will rope, or hoar, 
or mould, 

3. trans. To make hoary or white, to whiten. In 
quot. 1607, To smite with hoar-leprosy. 

1591 SytvestER Du Bartas 1. iii. 344 Hils hoar’d with 
eternall Snowes, 1598 Zé7d, 11. i. 11. Huries 86 Heav'n .. 
hoars her head with Snowes. 1607'SHaks. 7i07 1V. iii. 155 
Hoare the Flamen, That scold’st against the quality of 
flesh. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 242 Hoar’d with stiff’ning frosts, 

Hoard (hovsd), sd.1 Forms: a. 1-4 hord, 4-6 
horde, 5~7 (8 Sc.) hoord, 6 hoorde, 7— hoard ; 
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B. north. 4 Sc. hwrde, 4-5 (6 Sc.) hurd, 4-7 
hurde, 7— Sc. huird. [OE. hord=OS. hord trea- 
sure, hidden inmost place, OHG., MHG. hort, 
ON. hodd, Goth. huzd treasure :—OTent. *hozdo”™, 
pre-Teut. *%u2dhd-; perh. from *kudhto- pple., 
concealed, hidden (Kluge). The usual 16-17th c. 
forms hoord, hurde, Sc.huird, imply an early length- 
ening of OE.0 to das in board, ford; hoard is rare 
before 18th c.] 

1. An accumulation or collection of anything 
valuable hidden away or laid by for preservation 
or future use; a stock, store, esp. of money; a 


treasure. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2284 Da wees hord rasod onboren beaga hord, 
Ibid, 3012 Ac peer is madma hord. 937 Poew: on Aithelstan 
10 in O. E. Chron., Hi zt campe..land ealgodon, hord and 
hamas. c975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. vi. 19 Ne hydeb eow 
hord in eorpe pr om and mohpa etab. ax1o0 Ags. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 337/11 Thesaurus, hord. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 6733 
Ribht all swa summ hord off gold Mang menn iss horde 
deresst. ax12a5 Ancr. R. 224 Heo gedered hord. a 1300 
Cursor M. 22179 For all be hordes [Gé¢z. hurdes] par ar hid 
Sal hali in his time be kid. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Lau- 
rentius 178 Spere besyly Quhare are pe hurdis pat has he. 
c 14253 WynToun Cron. vu. ix. 103 Na bai of bame made na 
hurde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 246/2 Hoord, tresowre. 1590 
Suaxs, Mids. N. 1. i. 40 A venturous Fairy, That shall 
seeke the Squirrels hoard. 1609 Skene Reg. Maz. Table 65 b, 
The fraudfull conceling of ane huird, or thresour. 1695 
Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth v. (1723) 265 This Hoord .. 
that was stowed in the Strata underneath. 1764 Gotpsm. 
Trav. 195 While his lov’d partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board. 1851 D. WiLson 
Preh. Ann. (1863) IL. 1v. iii. 262 A large hoard of coins was 
discovered. 1859 TENNySoN Ez7d 352 Our hoard is little, 
but our hearts are great. 

b. fig. Said of intangible things treasured or 
valuable, things concealed or kept secret; now 
esp. an amassed stock (of facts, etc.). 

a Cynewur Crist 1055 in E-xeter-bk., Se mera dez 
hreSer-locena hord, heortan zebohtas ealle ztywed. a@ 1000 
Czxdmon’s Gen. 1602 OS pet breosta hord, gast,..gangan 
sceolde to godes dome. a@x1o00 in Mone Gi. 417 Arcana, 
hordas, zeryne. @ 1000 Psal (Cotton) |. 28 (Gr.) His synna 
hord selfa ontende. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 12920 Sopfasstnessess hord 
Patt all mannkinn birrp sekenn, @ 1300 Cursor M. 19214 Vte 
o pair hali hertes hord Spedli pai speld godds word. 1340 
Ayenb, 263 Hous .. in huychen pe uader of house woneh, pe 
hord of uirtues gaderep. c 1440 CarGrave Life St. Kath. 11. 
1503 God sende vs alle, of vnyte pe hord. 1635 R. Botton 
Conf, Affi. Consc. iv. 20 A heavenly hoard of grace, good 
conscience, Gods favour. 1764 Gotpsm. Trav. 58 To see the 
hoard of human bliss so small. 1805 Worvsw. Waggoner 
tv. 179 A hoard of grievances. 1847-8 H. Miter /irst 
Ie xix. (1857) 339 He accumulates much larger hoards 
of facts. 


+2. The place in which anything is hidden, 
hoarded, or stored up; a repository; a hiding- 
place, store; a treasury. Also fig. Ods. 


In the phrase z7 (or 07) hoard, the sense fluctuates between 
the deposit, the repository in which it is stored up, and the 
state or condition of being hoarded (sense 3). 

a 1200 Moral Ode 259 Pe wreche mon binom his ehte and 
leide his on horde. 1258 Proclam. Hen. ITT, We senden 
3ew pis writ open iseined wip vre seel to halden a manges 
3ew inehord [v7 ine hord]. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Fohannes 
42 [He] prechit furth ay goddis word, Pat he had plentiusly 
ine hurd. ¢1380 Wycuir Ws. (1880) 316 Widnesse of siche 
clopis is an hord to hyde synnes. ¢ 1386 CuAucer Pars. T. 
P 747 It is the deueles hoord, ther he hideth hym and resteth. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 11539 All my gold .. pat I getyn haue, 
Kepid in hurd, holdyn fulllong. 1577 HeLtowEs Guevara's 
Chron. 297 He was the hoorde of al my profound secretts. 
1611 Cotcr., Musse, a secret corner, priuie hoord, hiding hole. 
1663 GERBIER Cozzsel 22 If the building cannot suffer the 
Chimney to be made even with the upright of the wall, both 
sides may be made up to serve for hoards. [1837 KEIGHTLEY 
Hist. Eng. 1. 29 The Cambrian princes had .. to pay yearly 
twenty pounds weight of gold, and two hundred of silver 
into the hoard or treasury of the ‘King of London’. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 383 The sums which went 
into, and which, when it was needed, came out of, the hoard 
of the English King. 1883 Green Cong. Eng. 403 note, The 
‘ Hoard’ (not yet the ‘ Exchequer’) in Eadward’s time was 
settled at Winchester.] 

+3. Hoarding up. Odés. 

¢ 1390 Cuaucer 772th 3 For horde habe hate, and clymb- 
yng tykelnesse. ‘ 

4. Comd., as hoard-burg (mod. archaism, for 
OE. hordburz), treasure city; ‘+ hoard - house, 
treasure-house, treasury (0)s.); hoard-ward (for 
OE. hordweard), guardian of a hoard, treasurer, 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 502/1 Tresowrye, erarium..an 
hoordhowse. 1892 StorrorD Brooke Z. F. Lit, iii. 75 The 
hoard-ward knew the voice ofa man. 1895 Morris Beowulf 
17 The gem-rich hoard-burg of the heroes. 

Hoard, 53.2. Also 8 hourd, 9 hord. Now 
vare or Obs, [app. a modern ad. AngloFr. hurdis 
(see Hurpis, HURDICE) mistaken for a plural of 
*hurd: see the quot. from Liber Albus. But cf. 
also obs. F. hourd scaffold (Cotgr.), in OF. hzrt, 
hourt, hourd, palisade, of which hourdis, Hurv1s 
was a deriv.] =Hoarpine sd. 

[1419 Liber Albus (1859) I. 477 Item, ge nulle hurdys, ne 
palys, nautre cloysure, soit fait devaunt nulle tenement en 
les hautes rewes ou venelles en la citee (Riley’s mare. note 
Hoards or palings not to be erected before houses).] 1757 
Act 31 Geo. 1, c. 17 § 7 No Builder or other Person, shall 
erect or set up. .in any of the public Streets..any Hourd or 
Fence. x810 HudZ Improv. Act 51 Hords or fences to be 
erected where buildings are taken down, 1836 Smart, 
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Hoard, ..a fence enclosing a house and materials while 
builders are at work. 1838 I. W. Simms Pub, Wks. Gt. Brit. 

The hoard is to consist of uprights six inches by four 
inches scantling. 


Hoard (hood), v. Forms: a. 1 hordian, 3 
(Orm.) hordenn, 4horde, 4-6 hoorde,(6 whorda), 
6-7 hourd(e, (hord), 6-7 (8 Sc.) hoord, 7— hoard ; 
B. Sc.and north. 6 hurde, 6-hurd. [OE. hordian, 
f. hord Hoarp sb. (Cf. Goth. huzdjan, OG. 
egthurten, MHG. gehiirten, MG. gehorden, which 
belong to a different conjugation.) ] 

1. trans. To amass and put away (anything valu- 
able) for preservation, security, or future use; to 


treasure “p: esp. money or wealth, 

cx1000 /ELFric Hom. II, 104 Hordiad eowerne goldhord 
on heofenum. c 1200 OrMIN 12281 Gredi3liz3 to sammnenn 
all & hordenn batt tu winnesst. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 98b, To helpe other with them, and not inordynately 
to hoorde & kepe them. 1530 Pasar. 588/2, I hourde, ze 
amasse. Declared in ‘I hoorde’, 1535 CovERDALE Prov. 
xi. 26 Who so hoordeth vp his corne, shalbe cursed amonge 
the people. 1548 UDALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. v. 36 
Whorded and heaped up. ?a@1550 in Dunbar’s Poems (1893) 
306 Gif thow hes a benefice, Preiss nevir to hurde the kirkis 
gude. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 8 He did not 
wel to hord it up. 1583 StanyHuRST “vets 11. (Arb.) 68 
Theere Troian treasur is hurded. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 136 
The Granaries of Joseph: wherein he hoorded corne. 1635 
A. Srarrorp Hem. Glory (1869) 124 Whereof the Rich hide 
and hoard up their wealth. 1702 Appison Dial. Medals 
(1727) 25 Hoording up such pieces of money. 1840 Hoop 
Kiluansege, Moral, Gold | Gold! Gold ! Gold !..Hoarded, 
barter’d, bought and sold. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 
22 If the rich man actually hoards up his money in the form 
of gold or silver, he gets no advantage from it. 

b. abso. 

c1o00 /ELrric Hom, 1. 66 Sede hordad, and nat hwam 
he hit zegaderad. ax1300 E. £. Psalter xxxviii. 7 [xxxix. 6] 
He hordes, and he wate noght To wham bat he samenes 
oght. 1590 SPENSER /. Q. 1. x. 38 He .. Ne car’d to hoord 
for those whom he did breede. 1842 Tennyson Ulysses 5 
A savage race, That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know 
not me. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 349 They should own who can administer ; not they who 
hoard and conceal. : : 

2. fig. and transf. To keep’in store, cherish, 
treasure up, conceal (e.g. in the heart). 

1340 Ayend, 182 Pet greate lost pet god hordeb and wyteb 
to fw pet ouercomep pe aduersetes of pise wordle. ¢1380 
Wycuir Wks, (1880) 321 Crist .. lokyng on pe citee..wepte 
per upon for greet synne pat it hoordede. 1596 SPENSER 
f, G. 1. xi. 43 The goodly Barow which doth hoord Great 
heapes of salmons in his deepe bosome. 1699 DryDEN 
Ep. to $. Driden 117 You hoard not health for your own 
private use; But on the public spend the rich produce. 
1789 Burke Corr. (1844) II]. 119 Revenge will be smothered 
and hoarded. x821r B. CornwaLit Mivandola wv. i, Half of 
the ills we hoard within our hearts Are ills because we 
hoard them. 1870 Morris Larthly Par. I. 1. 370. 

+ 3. zntr. in reflexive or passive sense: To lie 


treasured up, lie hid. Ods. rare. 

1567 Turserv. Zit. & Sonn. Wks. (1837) 300 In common 
weales what beares a greater sway Than hidden hate that 
hoordes in haughtie brest ? 


Hoarded (hoeided), ZA. a. [f. Hoarp v. + 
-ED1.] Stored up, treasured up: see the verb. 

1596 SPENSER /’, Q. Iv. ix. 12 Great store of hoorded threa- 
sure, 1607 SHAKS. Cov. IV. ii. 11 Th’ hoorded plague a’ th’ 
Gods requit your loue ! 1693 S. Hervey in Dryden's 
Fuvenal (1697) 232 Say, Goat.. For whom thy hoorded Bags 
in silence sleep? 1751 Gray Ode on Spring v, No hive hast 
thou of hoarded sweets. @ 1859 Macautay Hist. Eng. xxv. 
V. 252 The hoarded ill-humour of six months was at liberty 


to explode. 1887 Spectator 21 May 684/1 Modern theories 
as to the hoarded wealth of India. 
Hoarded, a. [f. Hoarp sd.2 + -mp2.]_ Pro- 


vided with a hoard or hoarding. 

1898 Daily News 29 Mar. 5/2 The large hoarded enclosure 
before the Royal Exchange. 

Hoarder (hoe1do1), Forms: 1 hordere, 2 
-are, 4 hordyer, 6 horder, Sc. hurdar, 6-7 
hoorder, 7— hoarder, [f. Hoarp v,+-rr1,] 

+1. The keeper of the hoard or treasure; a 
treasurer; a steward. Also fig. Obs. 

944 in Kemble Cod. Dz#2, 1V. 280 Dis forward was makid 
with Ordric hordere. ¢ 1000 AELFRic Hom. I1. 178 Da het 
he his hordere pet glesene feet syllan 3am biddendan sub- 
diacone. 1131 O. 4. Chron. an. 1131 Swa pet he scolde 
setten peer prior of Clunni & circeweard, & hordere, & reil- 
pein. 1340 Ayend, 121 Pet is be hordyer pet lokep be herte. 
[1876 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 434 The King’s 
‘ Hoarder’ was as old as the King’s ‘ hoard ’.] 

2. (in mod, use) One who hoards or stores up, 


esp. money. (Also with 2.) 

1500-20 DuNBAR Poewis xxvi. 59 Hud-pykis, hurdaris, and 
gadderaris. a@1529 SKELTON Jwage Hypocr. Wks, 1843 II, 
417/2 And yet ye be questors, And hoorders vppe of 
testers. 1552 Hutoer, Horder of treasure, abditor. 1894 
(tite) in N. & Q. 3rd Ser. III. 1 God's justice shewed uppon 
acruelle horder of corne. 1691 Locke Lower. /nterest Wks. 
1727 II. 80 Nobody else, but these Hoarders, can get a 
Farthing by this proposed change of our Coin. 1845 Forp 
Handbk, Spain t, 66 Hoarders-up of unrevenged grievances. 
1875 Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) III, 102 He is mean, saving ..a 
skinflint, a hoarder. 


Hoarding (ho-idin), sd, [f. Hoarp 50.2] 

1. A temporary fence made of boards inclosing 
a building while in course of erection or repair; 
often used for posting bills and advertisements; 
hence, any boarding on which bills are posted. 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 225 Hoarding, an in- 
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closure of wood about a building, while erecting or repair- 
ing. 1860 W. Cottins Wom. White m. xi. 413 A rough 
hoarding of boards had been knocked up before the vestry 
doorway. 1864 Realm 23 Mar. 6 He rents a hoarding, or 
a wall, or the side of a house; and woe to that man who, 
being unauthorised, sticks anything thereupon. 1878 Print. 
Trades Frni. No, 25. 14 A poster now to be seen on most 
of the London street hoardings. 

2. Mil. See quot. 1875. 

1865 Kincstey Herew. II. ix. 146 They had thrown up .. 
doubtless overhanging hoardings or scaffolds. 1875 PARKER 
Gloss, Archit., Hourd, Hoard, Hoarding, boarding used for 
protection..A term in military architecture for the wooden 
gallery, protected by boarding in front, which was thrown 
out from the surface of the wall in time of war, to enable 
the defenders to protect the foot of the wall. 

Hoarding (hdesdin), v4/. sb. [f Hoarn v.] 

1. The action of the verb Hoarp; esp. the ac- 
cumulation and hiding of money. (Also with /.) 

1593 Suaxs. 3 Hen. VJ, 1. ii. 48 And happy alwayes was 
it for that Sonne Whose Father for his hoording went to 
hell. @1639 W. WHaTELEY Prototypes m1. xxxix. (1640) 16 
Such hoording is no oppression but good husbandry. 1845 
Forp Handbk, Spain 1. 5 In self defence they are much 
addicted to hoarding. 

2. concr. ( pl.) That which is hoarded; money 
laid up. 

1715 SoutuH Serm. IV. 4530 All a Man’s Gettings and 
Hoardings up, during his Youth. 1870 SpurcEon 7veas. 
Daw. Ps, xlix. 10 Their hoardings are no longer theirs. 

Hoarding, ///. a. [f. Hoarp v, + -1ne 2.] 
That hoards: see the verb. 

1595 SHAKS, Yohkn ul, iii. 8 Shake the bags Of hoording 
Abbots. 1641 Brome Yoviall Crew 1. Wks. 1873 IIL. 356 
The hoarding Usurer. 1827 Hoop Hero § Leander \xxii, 
sag with concealing clay, Like hoarding Avarice locks up 

is eyes. 

Hoare, obs. form of WHORE. 


+ Hoared (hoe1d), pA/. a. Obs. 

1. Made or grown hoary. 

1557 Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 120 a/2 My whyte 
heares, and hored bearde. 1568 T, HowEtt Ard, Amitie 
(1879) 25 Now hored age with stealing steps creepes in. 
@1643 W. Cartwricut Ordinary ui. 1. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XII. 253, I no where hoart yfeel but on mine head [cf. 
Hoar a. 1,-quot. 1386]. 

2. Grown mouldy. 

1496 Dives & Paup. 1. xx, They toke hored brede in 
theyr scryppes. 1551 Bisre (Matthews) Yosh. ix, 5 All their 
prouysyon of breade was dried vp and hored. 

3. Comb., as hoared-headed, hoar-headed. 

1sgo Suaks. M7ids. N. u. i. 107 We see The seasons alter 5 
hoared headed frosts Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson Rose. 

Hoarr-frost. Formerly, and still often, two 
words. [See Hoar a. and Frost sd. 2.] The 
white deposit formed by the freezing of dew, frozen 


dew, white frost. 

ce 1290 St. Michael 617 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 317 Pe hore-forst 
[v.. hor-forst] cometh 3wane it is so cold fat it freoseth 
a-ny3t, And pe Dev freose a-doneward. 1340 Ayend. 108 
The zonne .. wastep pe cloudes and pe hore urostes bi be 
morzen. 1535 CoveRDALE Ps, cxlvii. 16 He geueth snowe 
like woll, & scatereth y® horefrost like ashes. 1644 Z. Bovp 
Gard. Zion 60 (Jam.) Sweet Mannah, round, small as the 
haire frost. 1730-46 THomson Autumn 1169 The rigid 
hoar-frost melts before his beam. 1880 Miss Brappon Fzst 
as I am xii, All the trees were fairy-trees wreathed with 
hoar-frost. j#g. 1852 BapcErR Nestorians 1. 243 The hoar- 
frost of care was prematurely sitting upon his locks, 

_ attrib, 1804 ANNA Sewarp Mem. Darwin 323 A fine 
picture of an hoar-frost landscape. 

Hence Hoa‘r-frosty a. 

1845 CARLYLE Cromwell (1871) I. 39 A cold hoarfrosty 
morning. 

Hoa‘rhead. [f. Hoar a.+ Heap sb.] A hoary 
head ; hence, an old grey-haired man. Also at¢rzd. 

1382 Wvcuir Lev. xix. 32 Before the hoor heed aryse. 1560 
Bisex (Geney.) ibid., Thou shalt rise vp before the horehed. 
1574 HeLLowEs Guevara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 125, 1 do not 
elects that the wisdome lyeth in horeheads, but in olde 
bookes. 1830 Tennyson Poewts 113 The hoarhead winter 
paving earth With sheeny white. ‘ 

Hoar-headed, ¢. [Parasynthetic f. hoar head 
+ -EpD2.] Having the head hoary with age. 

1561 T. Hopy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer u. M iv b, Hore- 
headed and toothlesse. a@1693 Urquuart Radelais ut. 
xxviii. 227, I see thee waxing a little hoar-headed. 1880 
Tennyson Battle of Brunanburh ix, Hoar-headed hero! 

Hence Hoar-hea‘dedness. 

1574 tr. Marlorat’s A pocalips 22 Holy and reuerend Hore- 
headednesse pretendeth wisedome gotten by long experience, 

Hoarhound, another spelling of HorEHoUND. 

Hoarily, cv. [f. Hoary a. + -ty*.] With 
a hoary appearance; with a grey or whitish hue. 

1890 W. C. Russett Ocean Trag. II. xxi. 184 Clouds of 
foam.. whirling hoarily under the black vapour. 

Hoariness (hoe'rinés), [f. Hoary a. + -NESS. ] 
The quality or state of being hoary: see the adj. 

157 Baret Adv. H 492 Hoarinesse, whitenesse of haires, 
auncientie, 77d. 494 Hoarienesse, vinewednesse, or mouldi- 
nesse, comming of moisture, for lacke of cleansing. 1599 
Massincer, etc, Old Law ut. ii, His white hairs, they'll 
betray his hoariness. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt, xxvii. 15 
Custom without truth is but hoariness or mouldiness of 
error. 1708 C. Pursuatt Mech. Macrocosm 37 These 
Frosts seldom last long, that come with a Frozen Fog, or 
Hoariness. 1829 Loupon Encyci. Plants 1001 The stem 
under the shelter of long grass, is covered with a white 
hoariness which is easily rubbed off. 1885 CLopp Myths 
& Dr. i. i, 144 Legends sacred with the hoariness of time. 

+ Hoarish (hoe'rif), a. Ods. [f. Hoar a. + -18H.] 
Somewhat hoary. 


Vou. V, 


[f Hoar v.] 
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1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xii. (1495) 610 That 
one wormode is grene, that other somdeale bacastie and 
lesse bytter. a@1547 Surrey in Totted/’s Misc. (Arb.) 31 
The white and horish heares, the messengers of age. 

+ Hoa‘rness. Obs. [f. Hoar a. +-nxss.] The 
quality of being hoar or hoary ; hoariness. 

agoo Kent, Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 76/21 Canicies, harnes. 
1382 Wyc.ir Prov, xx. 29 The dignete of olde men hornesse. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. iv. (1495) 862 Thenne is 
whyte colour gendryd as it faryth in snowe in hoore froste 
and in horenes of heere. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 570/13 
Canicies, hoorenesse. c¢1450 R. Gloucester’s Chron. (1724) 
481/2 note (MS. Coll. Arms) A litelle harenesse hathe 
chaunged sumwhat his colour. 1562 BuLLEYN Def agst. 
Sickness, Compounds 17 a, It kepeth..the hedde from hore- 
nes. 1564 Brecon Dem. Holy Script. Prayers, etc. (1844) 607 
Having hoarness of manners, authority, gravity, and high 
knowledge. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Mucor,.. hoare- 
nesse, such as 1s on breade or meate long kept. 

b. A close growth of white or grey hairs, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. v. 10 The leaues..hauing a certaine 
fine horenesse upon them like veluet. 

Hoarse (hoe1s),a. Forms: a. 1 has, 3-4 hos, 
4-5 hose, hoos, hoose, (4 hois), 5 hooce, hoce, 
(hoost), 8-9 da/.hoast; north, and Sc. 4-5 haase, 
hase, 5 hayse, 5-6 Sc. hace, 6 hays, hais, (hess). 
B. 4-5 hors, -e, hoors, 5-6 hoorse, 6 horce, 
(hourse), 6-7 hoarce, (7 hoars), 6- hoarse; Sc. 
8 hers, 8— hearse, 9 herse, hairce, hairse, da/. 
hairsh,hearsh. [A word of which the stem varies, 
not only in Eng., but in the other Teut. langs. The 
recorded OE. type was ids (ME. hés, Sc. hase), 
corresp. to OHG., MHG., OLG. hes, OS. és, 
MDnu. hees, LG, hés:—OTeut. *hazso-. But beside 
this ME. had hérs, hoors, now hoarse, Sc. hairse, 
hairsh, hearsh, Although written evidence for the 
x forms goes back only to ¢ 1400, the correspon- 
dence of mod.Eng. hoarse and Sc. hairse implies 
the existence of an unrecorded OE. *hdrs beside has. 

The ON. normal repr. of OTeut. *Aazso-z would be *ezss, 
instead of which ON. had Aéss, app. to be explained as for 
*hdrs :—*hairso- (orig. ai before x gave & in ON.). The 
OF. heersch, recorded by Kilian beside heesch, appears to 
go back similarly to an OLG. *hezrs. For these and other 
reasons it is now generally held that *Zazrso- was the orig. 
OTeut. type, and that the x subseq. disappeared at different 
times in most of the dialects. The southern Scotch hairsh, 
hearsh, appears to exemplify a frequent Sc. interchange of 
rs and rsh, seen e. g. in farce, farsch, scarce, scairsh, Erse, 
Lrsch, etc.) x 

Rough and deep-sounding, as the voice when 
affected with a cold, or the voice of a raven or frog; 
harsh and low in pitch; not clear and smooth like 
a pure musical note; husky, croaking, raucous. a. 
OF the voice (of persons or animals). 

a, ¢1o000 /ELFRIC Gram. xxx. (Z.) 190 Raucus and rauca, 
has. axz250 Owd § Night. 504 Pu..pipest al so dob a mose 
Mid cokeringe mid stefne hose. c¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 
Iv. 1119 (1147) With brokyn vois, al hois [Camfsall MS., 
hoors; MS. Gg. 4. 27, hors] for shright. ¢1440 Prom. 
Parv, 248/1 Hoos (K. hors, P. hoorse), raucus. c1450 
Henryson Jest. Cres. 338 Thy voice..unplesand, hoir, and 
hace. 1468 Medulla in Promp. Parv. 248 note, Raucus, 
hoost. 1483 Cath, Angl.177/1 Hase (A. Hayse), raucus. 
1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., Héast,. .hoarse. ; 

B. cx400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 59 A wood hound .. if bat 
he..berke, his vois is ful hors. c1450 Trevisa’s Barth. De 
P. R. xu, xviii. (MS. Bodl.), An henne..clokkinge wip an 
horse [ed. 1495 hoars] voice. 1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. 
I. ii. (1886) 5 His voice was hoarse and lowe. 1625 DonNE 
Anat. World, Progr. Soul (Song of Sorcerers), She feigns 
hoarse barkings, but she biteth not! 1762 Beattie Bat, 
Pigmies & Cranes 70 He [a frog]. .mourns in hoarsest croaks 
his destiny. 18653 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. iii, His voice was 
hoarse and coarse. , E 

b. Of other sounds. (Chiefly poetzc.) 

1513 Douctas Af nes 1x. iii, 109 The ryver brayt with hais 
[ed. 1710 hers]sovnd. 1697 Drypen Vig. Past. 1x. 52 The 
Tides with their hoarse Murmurs. 1699 Gartu D7sfens. vi. 

2 Where with hoars dinn imprison’d tempests rave. 1728 
Card Dune. u. 233 This Drum, whose hoarse heroic bass 
Drowns the loud clarion of the braying Ass. 1883 OurDa 
Wanda 1. 40 The hoarse sound of the sea surging amongst 
the rocks. ; ‘ 

2. transf. Having a hoarse voice or sound, a, 


Of persons and animals, or of the vocal organs. 

a, @1000 AEiFric Collog. in Wr.-Wiilcker 90/40 Ic habbe 
sumne cnapan .. be eac swilce nu has ys for cylde and 
hreame. c¢ 1330 King of Tars 599 Ofte he criyede, and ofte 
he ros, So longe that he wox al hos, @1340 HamPpoLe 
Psalter \xviii. 4 Thai vndirstode me noght na mare than 
man may do a hase man. ¢1400 Ywaine §& Gaw. 3620 So 
was he hase and spak ful law. 1513 DoucLas ‘neis 1. 
Prol. 21 Chyde quhill thair heidis rife, and hals worth hais 
[v.7. hace, rzmes place, face]. 1535 LynpEsAy Satyre 315 How- 
beit that I am hais [v.~. hess] I am content to beir a bais. 

B. 1377 LAnct. P. P/. B. xvi. 324 Til he be blere-nyed or 
blynde and hors [v. 7. hoos, hos] in pe throte. 1538 BaLe 
Brefe Com. Fohn Baptist in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 207, I oft 
haue bene horce Cryenge for custome, 1593 SHAKS. 2 Hen. 
VI, v. ii. 7 Warwicke is hoarse with calling thee to armes. 
1697 DrypvEN Virg. Past. 1. 25 The hoarse Raven. .croaking. 
1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 330 The hoarse nation croak’d, ‘God save 

ing Log!’ 1786 Burns Earnest a7 Alas ! my roupet 
Muse is hearse ! 1826 Miss Mitrorp in L'Estrange Zz IT. 
x, 231 Charles Kemble is at present as hoarse asacrow, 1887 
J. Service Dr. Duguid vii. 41 He..was now as hairse and 
roopit as a craw. ‘ g 

b. Of inanimate things. (Chiefly Joetic.) 

€1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 347 Tassay hys horne, and 
for to knowe Whether hyt were clere, or horse of sovne, 
1570 B, Gooce Pop, Kingd. 1. (1880) 56 With Bagpipe 





HOAR-STONE. 


hoarce he hath begon his Musicke fine. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 
u1. 661 The hoarce Trinacrian shore. 1765 BEATTIE Fudgem. 
Paris cxxxiii, Raves the hoarse storm along the bellowing 
main. 1870 Dickens £. Drood iii, Cloisterham, with its 
hoarse cathedral bell. 

3. quasi-adv. = HoarsEty, 

1709 Tatler No, 121 ® 1 He catched Cold, and. .began to 
bark very hoarse, 1808 Scorr Marm. 1. Introd. i, Now, 
murmuring hoarse, .An angry brook, it sweeps the glade. 

4. Comb, a. parasynthetic, as hoarse-throated, 
-voiced ; b. adverbial, as hoarse-resounding, etc. 

1598 Fiorto /#a/, Dict. To Rdr. A vj b, An vnluckie, hoarce- 
voist .. night-rauen. a@1729 Concreve Hymn to Harmony 
vi. (Jod.), Loud trumpets .. And hoarse-resounding drums, 
21743 Savace Wks, (1775) II. 75 (Jod.) Hoarse-echoing 
wails, 1791 CowreR //zad 11.888 The hoarse-throated war. 
1836-48 B. D. Watsu Avistoph., Clouds 1. iv, The hoarse- 
roaring Ocean’s fountains. 1887 Bowen Virg. Ai neid vi. 
327 The hoarse-voiced torrents of doom, 

Hence + Hoa‘rsehead, hoarseness. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 248/2 Hooshede, or hoosnesse (XK. 
hoshed, P. hoorshede), xaucitas. 


Hoarse, v. [f. prec.] a. zur. To be or be- 
come hoarse. b. trans. To make hoarse. Ods. 
exc. with up (dza/. and U.S.). 


c1tooo /ELFRIC Grant. xxx. (Z.) 190 Raucio, ic hasize, 
raust, rausum. 1483 Cath. Angl. 177/2 Hase, ravcio, 1629 
T. Apams Siuner’s Passing Bell Wks. 1861-2 1. 355 When 
his voice is hoarsed. 1877 BArtLett Dict. Amer. (ed. 4)s.v., 
He’s gota bad cold and 1s all hoarsed up. 1886S. W. Linc. 
Gloss. s. v., 'm hoarst on my chest—hoarst up, a’most. 1897 
Voice (N. Y.) 23 Dec. 5/1 My voice seems good when [ 
begin, but I very soon ‘ hoarse up’. 

Hoarsely (ho-sli), adv. [f. Hoarse a. + 
-LY 2,] With a hoarse voice or sound. 

@1529 SKELTON P, Sfarowe 419 The woodhacke, that 
syngeth chur Horsly, as he had the mur, 1580 SipNEY 
Arcadia ut. (1590) 280 His words .. slowly and hoarcely 
pronounced, r6r10 G. FLETCHER Christ’s Tri. over Death 
Ivii, The .. waters hoarsely groan, ¢1720 TickELt /mtit. 
Proph. Nereus 44 While hoarsely he demands the fight. 
1821 SHELLEY Prometh, Und. 1. i. 715, I heard the thunder 
hoarsely laugh. 1883 Mrs. OuipHant Ladies Lindores 11. 
300 ‘Sit down’, he said, hoarsely, ‘and I will tell you’. 

Hoarsen (hoe1s’n), v.  [f. Hoarse a. + -EN5.] 

1. trans. To make hoarse. 

1748 RicHArDSON Clarissa (1811) V. vii. 79, I shall be 
obliged to hoarsen my voice, and roughen my character. 
1881 Patcrave Vis, Eng., Tower of Doom ii, Hoarsening 
the cry Of those who watch’d. 1886 Barinc-Goutp Gold. 
Feather i, The sore throat..hoarsened her voice. 

2. intr. To become hoarse; to sound hoarsely. 

1798 Lanpor Gedir vu. 148 The brazen clarion hoarsens, 
1894 Hatt Caine Manxman 435 His voice had hoarsened. 

Hence Hoa‘rsened J//. a. 

1798 Lanpor Gedir 1. 135 To tune afresh the hoarsened 
reed. 1876 Gro. Exiot Dan. Der. v. xl, The last words 
had a perceptible irony in their hoarsened tone, 

Hoarseness (hoe1snés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being hoarse. 

a. cxooo ALFRIc Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 113/1 Raucedo, 
hasnys. 1387 Trevisa Higdex i. vii. (Rolls) I. 11 My bareyn 
speche, hosnes and snochynge. c1440 Promp, Parv, 248/2 
Hooshede or hoosnesse [1499 Pynson, hoorsnesse]. 1483 
Cath. Ang?l. 177/2 An Hasenes, raucedo, raucitas. 

B. 1498 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. v. xxiv. 134 Hoorsnes 
of voyce. /é7d. vit. xxvii. 242 Horsnes and lettyng of the 
voyce. 1589 Cocan Haven Health ccxvii. (1636) 247 Red 
wine .. bindeth the belly and maketh hoarsenesse. 1648 
Hunting of Fox 10 They (even to hoarsnesse) cried downe 
the Common-Prayer book. 1732 ArsuTHNoT. Axles of Diet 
i. 247 Figs are useful in Hoarseness and Coughs. 1885 
Manch, Exam. 22 Feb. 5/3 Mr. Reeves sang .. without the 
slightest trace of hoarseness, 

+ Hoasrsy, a. Obs. rare. 


cf. hoary.) = HOARsE. 

1570 Levins Manip, 108/25 Horsy, raucus. 

Hoar-stone. Forms: 1 har stén, 3 hor ston, 
6-8 hore-, 7 hoore-, g hoar-stone, Sc. hair-, 
harestane. [In OE. two words: see Hoar a. and 
STone.] 

1. Zt. A hoar, i.e. grey or ancient stone (? an an- 
cient stone grey with lichen). 

Beowulf (Z.) 887 He under harne stan, zbelinges bearn. 
Ibid. 2745 Nu Su lungre geong hord sceawian under harne 
stan. 971 Blickl. Hom. 209 He baer zeseah ofer Sam 
weetere sumne harne stan. 3 

2. spec. a. A stone (ancient or grey with lichen), 
frequently mentioned in charters as marking a 
boundary line; an ancient boundary stone, mere- 
stone. (See Hoar a. 3.) 

847 Charter of AL thelwulf in O. E. Texts 434 Donon on 
done healdan bbe a huitan stanes, Sonon to dam beorze 
Se mon hated zt dam holne, Sonon an haran stan. a@ 1000 
in Heming’s Chartulary (1723) 348 Of zytinges 2wylme on 
norddene on bone grenan wez, p[an] on pane haran stan, of 
6am haran stane andlang grenan wezes on scepe clif. ?¢ 1195 
in Archzol, (1832) XXV. 55 Unam scilicet sub le Harestan, 
1298 /did., Et sic directe usque le Horeston in Twychenylde 
Grene. ? a 1300 /did. 58 Ad Haresteines et sic usque ad Depe- 
dale. 1503 in Hearne Yohannis Glastoniensis Chron.(1726) 
303 Inter Dominium de Andresey & Dominium de Stoke seu 
Dreycote, usque ad la Hore Stone, a 1831 W. Hamper in 
Archzol, (1832) XXV. 30 The Hoar-stone is consequently 
nothing more than the stone of memorial or land-mark, de- 
scribing the boundary of property. 1849 KemBLe Sax. in 
Eng. 1. 52 note, Artificial or natural stone posts are implied 
by the constantly recurring haran stanas, grezan stanas, 
hoary orgreystones, 185 D. Witson Preh, Ann, (1863) II. 
Iv. vii. 375 Hoare-stones, or landmarks of the fifth century. 

b. An ancient stone associated with some event or 
tradition ; a stone of memorial; a standing stone. 
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[£ Hoarse a. + -Y: 


HOARY. 


1666 in Hearne R. Brunne’s Chron. (1810) 472 A stone of 
8 foot high above ground..It is now called, in the full of 
the mouth, hoore-stone, according to the dialect of Sommer- 
sett, 31808 Scott Marm. 1. xxv. note, The royal standard 
is traditionally said to have been displayed from the Hare 
Stane, a high stone, now built into the wall, on the left 
hand of the high-way leading towards Braid. 1812 Arvchzol. 
XVI. 361 The largest stone, at the east end, has been long 
known in that County, by the name of the Hoar Stone. 
a 1831 W. Hamper in Archeol. (1832) XXV. 25 In many 
parts of Great Britain are to be seen upright rude Pillars or 
massive blocks of stone which in England are called Hoar- 
Stones..in Scotland..Hare-Stane. 1851 D. Witson Pref. 
Ann.g2The Hare Stane on the Borough Moor of Edinburgh. 
Ibid. (1863) I. v. 137 A hoare-stone or Stone of Memorial. 

e. Hence very frequent as a place-name. 

See a list in Archgxologia (1832) XXV. 52. 

Hoary (hoerri), z. Also 6-7 hory, (6 hoory, 
horie,heorye). [A late formation (16th c.) from 
Hoar a. or sb.+-¥: cf. dusky, haughty, vasty.] 

1. Of the hair, head, or beard: Grey or white 


with age. : 

1530 Patscr. 315/2 Hoory as a man or beestes heare is, 
chaneu. «21547 Surrey Carelesse man in Tottell's Misc. 
(Arb.) 26 What will she do, when hory heares are powdred 
in her hedde? 161x Bisce Lev. xix. 32 Thou shalt rise vp be- 
fore the hoary head. 1814 Scort Ld. of/s/es tv. xix, Veterans 
.. Whose helmets press’d their hoary hair. 1885 R. BucHANAN 
Annan Water i, With hoary bushy eyebrows. — 

b. Having white or grey hair, grey-haired. 

1573-80 Barer Aly. H 486 To waxe Hoarie, or white 
headed, incanesco. 1682 DrypEN Mac F7/. 106 The hoary 
prince in majesty appeared. 1738 Grover Leonidas 1. 55 
Her sons, her matrons and her hoary sires. 1868 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. 11, viii. 186 Men like the hoary sinner .. in- 
stinctively saw in him the destined enemy of his kind. 

e. Ancient; venerable from age, time-honoured. 

1609 Dekker Gull's Horne-bk. (1812) 25 Venerable father 
of ancient, and therefore hoary customs, 1630 PRYNNE A7ti- 
Armin, 238 Hoarie English Antiquities. 1781 Cowrrr 
Exfost. 596 Windsor’s hoary towers. 1852 Ropertson Ser, 
Ser. 11. xviii. 232 A hoary and most remote antiquity. 1871 
R, Exxis Catudlus |xiv. 1 Born on Pelion height, so legend 
hoary relateth. ’ ; 

2. Of colour: Grey, greyish white. 

1573-80 Baret Aly. H 493 A hoarie frost, cana pruina. 
1579 SPENSER Shefh. Cal. Feb. 79 Clothed with cold, and 
hoary wyth frost. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 11. 891 The secrets 
of the hoarie deep. 1697 DrypEen Virg. Georg. 11. 168 With 
Ethiops hoary Trees and woolly Wood. 1784 CowrEer Task 
1. 830 Winter's hoary wing. 1809 Heber Lwrope 258 The 
hoary poplars wave. 1878 G. MacponaLp Phantastes i, 12 
Below lay a sea, still as death and hoary in the moon. 

+3. Mouldy, musty; corrupt. Ods. 

Perh. in some instances confused with hory, filthy. 

1530 PatsGr. 315/2 Hoory as meate that is kepte to longe, 

Jieury, 1567 tr. Ufric's Let. to Bp. Wulsine in Brady 
Clavis Cal, (1813) I. 280 Some pristes keepe the housell.. 
all the Yere for Syke Men,—But they do greatlye amysse, 
by cause it waxeth Heorye. 1603 Knoties Hist. Turks 
(1621) 624 Hoarie, moulded bread. 1693 Evetyn De la Quint. 
Compl. Gard. Dict., Musty, Mouldy, or Hoary Dung. 

4. Bot. and Entom. Covered with short dense 
white or whitish hairs; canescent. 

1597 GerarDEe Herbal 1. vii. § 1. 8 Soft and downie, and 
somewhat hoarie. 1668 Witxins Leal Char. u. iv, § 6, 112 
That whose leaves are bigger, and hoary all over. 1796 
WituerinG Srit. Plants (ed. 3) 111. 725 Whole plant hoary 
with a dense cottomy substance, 1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora 
28 Perennial hoary herbs, 

b. Hence used to designate species of plants 
and animals so clothed; often rendering L, canus, 
zncanus, etc.: as Hoary Alder, Creeper, Mullein, 
Stock, etc. 

1811 Suaw Zool, VIII. 261 Hoary Creeper, Certhia canes- 
cens..bill stout and black. 1829 Sir J. Ricarpson Fauna 
Bor.-Amer. 1,150 Hoary marmot, with long coarse fur, par- 
ticularly on the chest and shoulders, where it is hoary. 1841 
W. Spacpine /taly §& /t. Ist. 111. 314 The white willow, and 
the common and hoary alder, form thickets. 

5. Comb. a. parasynthetic, as hoary-dated, ~fea- 
thered, -haired, -headed, -herbaged, -vested, etc.; b. 
with another adj., as hoary-pubescent, etc. 

1598 B. Jonson Hv. Man in Hum. w. viii, This hoarie- 
headed letcher, this old goat. 177x Westy MWés. (1872) V. 
6x When he is old and hoary-haired. 1797 T. Park Som. 
8 Classic Eton’s hoary-vested towers, 1831 Don Gard. 
Dict. 1, xvii, Hoary-pubescent, covered with white down 
which is pressed to the surface. Jdid., Hoary-villous, 
covered with white villi. 1847 W. E. Steere /eld Bot. 
53 Leaves hoary-white beneath. 1859 Tennyson Enid 295 
There musing sat the hoary-headed Earl, 1876 BLackir 
Songs Relig. § Life 1x A hoary-dated Patriarch pedigree. 

Hoase, obs. form of Hoarsr, Hosp. 

Hoast (houst), sd. Chiefly zorth. dial. Forms: 
[1 hwésta], 4-9 host, 5, 9 dial. hoost, (6-9 
hoste, hoist), 7—hoast, (haust, 9 hoarst). [The 
OE. hwdésta is not known to have survived in 
ME. ; the extant northern word (from 14th c.) was 
app. the cognate ON. héste cough = OLG. *hésto 
(MLG. héste, MDu. hoeste, hoest, LG. hoost, hést, 
Du. hoest), OHG. huosto (MHG. huoste, Ger. 
husten):—OTeut. *hwéston-, f.aroot *hwdés- (whence 
OE. hwésan:—*hwisjan to wheeze), pre-Teut. 
*hwos-, kas-; cf. Skr. kas to cough. 

It is possible that OE. Awésta may have survived dialec- 
tally; some writers refer to a dial. form, zwhoost, which 
would be its representative ; and this, as in who, whoop, 
might become /oost, whence mod. Shropshire ‘gost.] 

cough. In some Eng, dialects used only of 
cattle. 
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[¢ 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 277/27 Tussis, hwosta.] a 1300 
Cursor M. 534 Als aand with host in brest is spred. c1440 
Promp. Parv. 248/2 Hoose, or cowghe (other M1SS. host. . 
hoost), ¢vssis. 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 708/2 Hec tussis, 
the host. ¢1500 [see HtvEs]. a1510 DouGLas K. Hart 
455 Heidwerk, Hoist, and Parlasy, maid grit pay. 1562 
Turner Herbal ur. 34 Mastik is good .. for an old host or 
coughe. a1605 Monrcomerme Flyting w. Polwart 302 The 
hunger, the hart-ill, and the hoist still thee hald. 1622 Course 
Conformitie 117 (Jam.) He that can swallow a camel. .with- 
out an hoast. @x165x CaLpErRwoop Hist. Kirk (1678) 60 
(Jam.) From the thirteenth of November .. he became so 
feeble with a hoast. 1674 Ray WV. C. Words 24 An Haust 
or Hoste,a Dry Cough. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 11. 172/1 
The Cough, or Cold, and Shortness of Breath, or Hausts, 
an Inward Disease in Cows. 1773 Efitaph in Spectator 
(1884) 6 Sept. 1173 Of a cauld and a sair host, He died 
upon the Yorkshire coast. 1803 Med. Frail. X. oe great 
number of cats in Shrewsbury became seized with what is 
commonly called the Hoost, 1821 Gatt Ann. Parish ii. 
(D.), I gave them a sign by a loud hoast. a@1825 Forsy 
Voc. E. Anglia, Hoist, a cough. 1863 Mrs. GASKELL 
Sylvia’s L. xxiv, I'll make him a treacle-posset ; it's 
a famous thing for keeping off hoasts. 1879 Miss JACKSON 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Hoost {oost], a cough: said of cattle, 
1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hoast, Hoist, a cough. 


Hoast, v. Chiefly zorth. dial, Forms: [1 
hwéstan], 5-9 host, (6 hoyst, 9 hoist), 8- hoast, 
(dial. buist), [OE. hwéstan = OLG, *héstin 
(MLG. Aésten, MDu. hoesten), OHG. huostin 
(MHG. huosten, Ger. husten), ON. hésta (Sw. 
hosta, Da. hoste), f. the sb.: see prec. The exist- 
ing northern word (known only from 15th c.) ap- 
pears to be the ON. word. Beside hoast, Sc. has 
also the form hzzs¢, going back to Ads¢.] 


1. intr. To cough. 

[c 1000 Sax. Leechd. U1. 258, & hwostad [7S. hwosad] ze- 
lome.] ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 249/1 Hostyn, or rowhyn, or 
cowghyn,..tusszo, 1483 Cath. Angl. 190/1 To Host, tussire. 
1619 Life §& Death P. Simsone (1845) 100 He hosted con- 
tinually to his death, cx750 in Ritson Scot. Songs (1794) 
II. 250 He hosts and he hirples the weary day lang. _ 1752 
A. Macinnes in Scots Mag. (1753) July 342/2 Allan Breck 
came behind him, and hoasted. ax1825 Forsy Voc. E. 
Anglia, Hoist, to cough. 1885 Queen 31 Jan. 111 That 
hobbling ‘hosting’ old woman who asks for human charity. 

2. trans. To cough zp or out. Also jig. 

1508 DunBAR Tua Marit Wemen 272 Ane hair hogeart, 
that hostit out flewme. 1513 Doucias 4xe7s xu. i. 10 The 
Latyn pepyll..hostit owt full cleyr, Deip from thar brestis 
the hard sorow smart. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 146 in 
Sat. Poems Ref. x\v, He hosted thair a hude full fra him. 
1786 Burns Willie Chalmers v, And host up some palaver, 

Hoast, obs. form of Host. 

Hoastman (hdu'stmén). Also 6 host-e, ost-, 
7 oast-, 7-8 host-. [f. ost, oste, in sense ‘ stranger, 
guest’; the seal of the corporation shows a member 
in his robes receiving a stranger with the words 
‘Welcome my oste’.] 

A member of a corporation or merchant-guild in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who had originally the 
functions of receiving strangers (called ‘ hosts’ or 
“oasts’) who came to buy coal and certain other 
commodities, and of conducting their purchases, 
on which they levied a certain duty; in later times, 
they controlled the selling and exportation of coal ; 
now, they merely form the premier civic corporation. 

1518 Merch. Adv. Newcastle (Surtees) 51 The act for the 
ostmen that byes any merchaundyse of ther hosts, or it be 
presented to the Master of the Feloship. 1623-4 Act 21 
Fas. I, c.3 § 12 Any..Priviledge heretofore claymed..by 
the auncient Fellowshipp Guild or Fraternitie commonlie 
called Hoastmen, for..the selling, carrying, lading..vent- 
ing or trading of or for any Seacoles, Stonecoales or Pit- 
coales forth or out of the Haven and Ryver of Tyne. 1739 
Leng. Reasons Adv. Price Coals 3t The Hostmen or Fitters at 
Newcastle are an incorporated Company. 1789 Branp /77s¢. 
Newcastle 11. 269 A society of ostmen or hostmen had existed 
as a guild or fraternity in the town of Newcastle upon Tyne 
from time immemorial. 1864 Reader 697 Jack Scott, the 
Newcastle hoastman’s son, who ran away with Bessy Sur- 
tees, and who was afterwards known as Lord Eldon. 1893 
Northumbld, Gloss. s.v., The term hoastman has long 
ceased to describe the profession of coal-shipper or ‘en- 
grosser’ of the commodities enumerated in the charter of 
incorporation..The Company of Hoastmen remains simply 
the premier Incorporated Company of Neweastle, and elec- 
tion to its membership is a much coveted honour, 


Hoastrie, var. of Hostry Ods. Hoat, obs. 
form of Hor. Hoatzin: see Hoacrzin. 


Hoax (hduks), v. [Appears shortly before 1800; 
supposed to be a contracted form of Hocus vz. 

This origin suits sense and form, but there is no direct 
evidence of connexion, and 18th c. quotations for Hocus v. 
are wanting ; see that word.] 

trans. To deceive or take in by inducing to be- 
lieve an amusing or mischievous fabrication or 
fiction ; to play upon the credulity of. 

1796 GRrosE Dict, Vulg. T., Hoaxing, bantering, ridiculing. 
Hoaxing a quiz; joking an odd fellow. University wit. 
1800 Gentl. Mag. LXX. 947 Hoax, Hoxe, or Goaxe, a word 
much in vogue in political circles. It signifies to make any 
person the object of ridicule by a species of acclamation. 
The word is borrowed from the kennel, 1805 Sorting 
Mag. XXVI1, 128 He would not be hoaxed any nore. 1829 
W. Leicu Let. to G. Townsend 87 Either the statesman was 

oaxing you, or the exile the statesman, 1869 TRoLLorE 
He knew etc. xviii. (1878) 100 The people who bring you 
news have probably hoaxed you. 

absol. 1884 Mrs. Watrorp Baby’s Grandmother 11. 119 
My word! Bertha, you are hoaxing. 
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Hence Hoaxing v#/. sb, and ffi. a. 

1808 J. P: Marcoim Mann. §& Cust. Lond. 213 Contriving 
wonderful stories for the publick .. This waggery has re- 
cently received the elegant term of hoaxing. 1815 Sixteen 
§& Sixty 1. iii, Out of my presence, you hoaxing young 
rake-hell! 1834 Lytron Pilger. Rhine xii. 143 You know 
. hoaxing isa fashionable amusement among the great. 

Hoax (hduks), sd. [f. prec. vb.) An act of 
hoaxing ; a humorous or mischievous deception, 
usually taking the form of a fabrication of some- 
thing fictitious or erroneous, told in such a manner 
as to impose upon the credulity of the victim. 

1808 Sporting Mag. XXXII. 104 The hoax was indeed 
most successful. 1814 Stock Exch. Laid Open 20 The day 
on which the hoax was practised on the Stock Exchange. 
1815 Sixteen & Sixty u. ii, In spite of your hoax of the 
Bath Doctor. 1817 Edin. Rev. XXVIII. 382 Having 
amused himself with a mystification (or what is in England 
vulgarly called a Aoax) on the Mayor. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. xxi. 1V. 613 It is difficult to believe that a 
Prince..would have been scared by so silly a hoax. 1876 
Hotianp Sev. Oaks xiv. 201 A paper which manufactured 
hoaxes and vended them for news. . 

b. concretely. One who is a deception, ‘ a fraud’. 

1869 Mrs. H. B. Stowe Oldtown xxiv. (1870) 263 After 
all, the beautiful little hoax had nothing for it but her at- 
tractive soul-case. 

Hoaxee (hduks7). [f. Hoax v. + -EE.] One 
who is hoaxed ; the victim of a hoax. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. L1X. 277 Lynchpynne .. was 
enjoying the miseries of the hoaxee immensely, 1860 Macm. 
Mag. 1. 219 Perhaps a hoax must be a deception supported 
by evidence such as the hoaxee thinks he can appreciate, 
or wishes to appear to understand. 

Hoaxer (héu'ksa1), [f. Hoaxv.+-ER1,] One 
who hoaxes. 

1814 Stock Exch. Laid Open 20 All the profit the hoaxers 
got. 1889 Sfectator 16 Nov., Spite of his mercilessness as 
a hoaxer..Sothern was personallya very.. kind-hearted man, 

Hoarxical, a. [f. Hoax sd. + -Ic + -AL.] Of 
the nature of a hoax. 

1819 Blackw. Mag. 1V. 564 Its want of unity, and there- 
fore use .. its hoaxical hodge-podging. —_- 

Hoay, zzt.: see Hoy. Hoazin: see Hoacrzin. 

Hob (hb), sd.1 Also 4-6 hobbe. [A familiar 
by-form of Rob=Robin, Robert: cf. the parallel 
Lodge, Hick, for Roger, Richard, with H for k; 
also Dob, Dobbin, and Dick with initial D.] 

1. A familiar or rustic variation of the Christian 
name Robert or Robin. Hence formerly a generic 
name for: A rustic,a clown. Cf. Hopes. 

¢ 1325 Pol. Songs (Camden) 216 Now Kyng Hobbe [=Sire 
Robert the Bruytz] in the mures jongeth, For te come to 
toune nout him ne longeth. 1399 LancL. Rich. Redeles 1. 
go Oper hobbis 3e hadden of hurlewaynis kynne. 1549 
CHALONER Evrasm. on Folly D ij b, The rudest hobbe that 
maie be piked from the plough. 1573 Tusser Husé. ix. 
(1878) 17 To raise betimes the lubberlie, both snorting Hob - 
and Margerie. 1607 SHaks. Cor. . ili. 123 To begge of 
Hob and Dicke, that does appeare Their needlesse Vouches. 
1611 SpeeD //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxii. (1632) 1115 Hob, Dic, 
and Hic (meaning the Rustickes). 1682 Mew News jr. 
Bedlam 11 More fitter for the Country Hobs. 1778 Saints 
5 And Priests with Hob go Snacks and share the Field. 1825 
Brockett, ob..also a clown; contracted from Robin. 

2. =Robin Goodfellow or Puck; a hobgoblin, 
sprite, elf. (See also HoB-THRUSH.) 

c€1460 Towneley Myst, (E. E. T. 8S.) ii. 297 Whi, who is 
that hob ouer the wall? we! who was that that piped so 
small? 1559 Mirr. Mag., Owen Glendour viii, Merlyn 
fathered by an Hob, c1s80 J. Jerrere Bugbears 11. 
iii. in Archiv Stud. Neu. Spr. (1897), Puckes, puckerels, 
hob howlard ., and Robin Good-felow. a@ 1625 FLETCHER 
Mons, Thomas 1. vi, From elves, hobs, and fairies, That 
trouble our dairies.. Defend us, good Heaven! 1627 Dray- 
ton Nymiphidia Wks. (1753) 462 Yet much they doubted 
there to stay, Lest Hob should hap to find them. 189 
Atkinson Moorland Par. 65 If there was a ‘weight of 
work’ craving to be done.. Hob would come unasked, un- 
warned to the rescue, 

b. Phr. Zo play hob; to ‘play the devil’, work 
mischief. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvi. (1856) 213, I need not say 
that the cold metal played hob with the tinkers. 

3. A name for the male ferret. Also hob-ferret. 

1688 R, Home Armoury u. 136/1 The male .. Ferret [is] 
the Hob, 1882 W. Worc. Gloss., Hob-ferret, a male ferret. 
[In Staffordshire the male of a ferret is called ‘the hob’, 
the female ‘the gill’.] 

4. attrib. and Comb. ‘+ hob-clunch, a rustic, 
boor; Hob Collingwood (see quot.); hob-ferret 
(see 3); hob-lantern (also hodiy-lantern), a Will- 
o’-the-wisp ; hob-like a., rustic, clownish, boorish: 
++ hoblob, a rustic, clown: see Los. 

1578 WHETSTONE 22d Pt. Promos § Cass. Wu. ii, Rapax. 
What, bytest thou, *hobclunch? YoAx, Yea, that chull and 

unch. 1829 Brockett, *Hob Collingwood ..the four of 

earts at whist; considered by old ladies an unlucky card. 
1825-80 JamiESON, //0d Collinwood, the name given to the 
four of Hearts at whist. Teviotdtale}. 1847-78 HaALLIwELL, 
Hobby-lanthorn, an ignis fatuus. Also termed a *Hob- 
lantern. Var. dial. 1611 Corcr., Rude, rude .. *hoblike, 
lumpish, loblike. 1583 Sranynurst eis iv. (Arb.) 99 
Foorth with thee rustical *hoblobs. 1599 NasHe Lenten 
Stuffe 8 The draffe of the carterly Hoblobs. 


Hob, sé.2_ [Origin obscure: perhaps more words 
than one. Cf. Hus.] 

1, (Formerly also iad.) In a fire-place, the part 
of the casing having a surface level with the top 
of the grate, 


HOB. 


In its ae form it appears to have been a boss or mass 
of clay behind the fire, the ‘back of the chimney’ or 
‘grate’; afterwards, the brick or stone back and sides of 
a grate ; now, usually, the iron-plated sides of a small grate, 
on which things may be set to warm. 

isi Nottingham Rec. U1. 332 Makyng of an hubbe in 
the ketchyn. 1600 SurFLet Countrie Farme 1. xii. 54 
Soot taken off from the hub of the chimney. 1674 Ray 
N.C. Words 26 Hod, the back of the Chimney. 1772 in Brand 
Pop. Antig. (1813) II. 243 note, Ordering their cupfuls to be 
placed on the Hob of the Grate. 1801 Trans. Soc. Arts 
XIX. 325 The hobbs.. project two inches and a half before 
the fire-grate. a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hob, Hub.. 
2. The flat ends of a kitchen range, or of a Bath-stove; not 
the back. .Saucepans, tea-kettles, etc. are set upon the hub. 
@ 1839 Prarp Poenis (1864) II. 201 If he puts up his feet on 
the hob. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. § Prices I. xviii. 421 In the 
manor-houses..and still more in the cottages of the poor, 
the fire was made against a hob of clay. 

2. A (rounded) peg or pin used as a mark or 
target in games; esp. one of the iron pins used in 
quoits. Also, A game in which these are used. 

1589 Nasue Martins Months Minde 20 Leauing the 
obscurer hobbs that first they began with, to shoote a maine 
for the vpshot, at the fairest markes of all. 1676 WycHERLEY 
Pl. Dealer 1, Wks. (Rtldg.) 105/2 To tell your honour the 
truth, we were at hob in the hall, and whilst my brother 
and I were quarrelling about a cast, he slunk by us. 1801 
Srrutr Sorts § Past. 1. ii. 69 Stand at one of the iron 
marks and throw an equal number of quoits to the other, 
and the nearest of them to the hob are reckoned towards 
the game. 1847-78 HattiweLt, od, a small piece of wood 
of a cy teisical form, used by boys to set up on end, 
to put half-pence on to chuck or pitch at with another half- 
penny. 1855 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. Rur. Sports (1859) 510 
The Game [Quoits] is played by driving two hobs into the 
ground at the distance agreed upon [etc.]. 1883 A dinond- 
bury Gloss,, Hob, the name of a stone used in various 
games, such as ‘cots and twys’, for placing the stakes 
upon, or in ‘duckstone’. 4 

3. (Also ud.) ‘A hardened, threaded spindle, 
by which a comb or chasing-tool may be cut’ 
(Knight Dict, Mech.). 

1873 C. P. B. SHettey Workshop Appliances iii. (1883) 100 
Instruments, known as /oés, are also employed in forming 
the cutting ends of screw-chasing tools for use in the lathe. 

4. The shoe of a sledge. 

1788 W. Marsuatt Vorksh. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Hob, the shoe 
or soal [sole] of a sledge. 1852 G. H. Anprews Agric. 
Lngin. III. 41 A long thick log of wood, which slides upon 
the ground as the hob or shoe of a sledge. 

5. Short for Hopnam, Also dial. hod-prick. 

1828 Craven Dial., Hob-prick, a wooden peg driven into 
the heelsof shoes. 1874 T. Harpy Madding Crowd II. xix. 
222 He now wears shining boots with hardly a hob in ’em. 

Hob, v.! local. [Cf. Hus, sod, uneven spot 
of ground.] ¢rans. To cut the high tufts of grass 
in a pasture, or those left or missed in ordinary 
mowing. See quots, : 

1799 A. Youne Agric. Linc. 196 Beasts are changed while 
hobbing is done; and the sooner it is hobbed the better, 
1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Il. Gloss. (E. D.S.), Hobbing 
(Linc.), mowing the high tufts of grass in a pasture. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss., Hob, to cut pieces of grass left untouched in 
hedge bottoms, etc., by a mowing machine, or by the ordin- 
ary scythe, A farmer will say..‘ Hob the hedge bottoms’, 

Hob, v.? dial. [Origin unknown.] ¢vans. To 
bring zp (a young animal) by hand. 

1793 A. YounG Agric, Sussex 75 When they are a fortnight 
old, the calf is hobbed upon skim milk. 1875 Parisu Sussex 
Gloss. s.v., Two little pigs which she was hobbing-up. 

b. Comb. hob-lamb, a lamb reared by hand. 

1847 in HALiiwE Lt. 1875 ParisH Sussex Gloss., Hob-lamb, 
a pet lamb, brought up by hand. 1893 in Survey Gloss. 

Hob, v.3 dal. [f. Hop 5.25.] trans. To fur- 
nish with hobnails, 

1874 T. Harpy Madding Crowd u. iv. 38, I went into 
Griffin’s to have my boots hobbed. 

Hob, in the phrases hod-a-nob, hob and nob, hob 
or nob: see Hos-noB; in Hob Monday, Tuesday, 
-ttde, corrupt or erron. forms (perh. only scribal) of 
hok- or Hock Monpay, etc., cf. Hop-. 

+ Hoball. Os. Forms: 6 hoball, howball, 
hobbel, hobil, 9 hobbil, hob-hald. [perh. f. 
Hos sé.11; but this does not explain Lowbdall.] 
A clown, fool, idiot. 

21553 Upatt Royster D. ut. iii. (Arb.) 44 Ye are such 
a calfe, such an asse, such a blocke, Such a lilburne, such 
a hoball [v.~. hobil], such a lobcocke, 1570 Levins Manip, 
55/34 A Cobbel, dullard, hxvdes, bardus, An Hobbel, zdem. 
1570 Pride §& Low/l, (1841) 48 The worst of them no how- 
ball, ne nofoole, 1828 Craven Dial., Hobbil,a fool. 1847- 
78 Hatiiwe rt, Hob-hald, a foolish clown. North. 

Hobbadehoy, hobbedehoy, etc.: see Hos- 
BLEDEHOY. 

Hobbed (hebd), a. dal. [? f. Hopsd.2] Hay- 
ing a hard inflamed lump. 

a1722 Liste Husé. (1757) 352 Sometimes a cow's udder 
will be hobbed after she has calved. 

Hobber-nob, -nobber. 
or 206.) =HOB-NoB, 

1800 in Spirit Pub. Fruls, (1801) IV. 265 They never will 
go hobber-nob at the fount! 1829 D, Conway Norway 138 
Such is the hobbernobbering—touching with yours the rim 
of the person’s glass with whom you drink wine. 

Hobbesian (hbg'bzian), a. [f. the name of 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), an English philo- 
sopher: see -1AN.] Of or relating to Hobbes or his 
philosophy. Hence Hobbesianism = HopsismM. 

1776 G. Campsett Philos. Rhet. (1801) I. i ii, 76 Any 
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admirer of the Hobbesian Philosophy. @ 1866 J. Grote 
Exam. Utilit, Philos, ix, (1870) 158 Mr. Mill tries to rise 
above his Hobbesianism 1888 Huxtey in 19¢h Cent. 
XXIII. 165 The Hobbesian war of each against all was the 
normal state of existence. 

Hobbet, -it. Jocal. 
Hopprr. } 

1. A seed-basket: see Hopper 5.1 1. 


2. A local measure = 24 bushels. 

1863 Morton Cyc/. Agric. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hobdet (N. 
Wales) of wheat, weighs 168 Ibs. 3 of beans, 1803 of barley, 
147; of oats, 105; being 24 bushels imperial. 1896 Daily 
News 8 Oct. o/5 Potatoes are rotting in the ground and can 
be had for 3s. a hobbet. 

Hobbey, obs. form of Hoppy. 

+ Ho’bbian, @. and sd. Obs. [f. Hobb(es: see 
prec. and -1AN.] A. adj. =HoBBustan. 

1687 Death's Vis. 214 Id’e make the Sceptic and the 
Hobbian Schools Recant their Maxims and Confound their 
Rules, 1696 J. Epwarps Demonstr. Exist. God Ep. Ded. 
4 The vanity and inconsistency of the Hobbian creed. 

B. sb. = Hopsist. 

@1691 Baxter Charac. Hale in Chambers’ Cycl. Eng. 
Lit., The Hobbians and other infidels. 1754 Connoisseur 
No. 35 ® 13 Bob Booty was a strict Hobbian, and main- 
tained, that men were in a natural state of war with each 
other. 1857 [see Hosnisrt]. 

Hence Ho‘bbianism = HoBsism. 

ce165x H. More in R. Ward Zz/e(1710) 287 But the Error 
is..a kind of Theological Hobbianism. 1702 C. MATHER 
Magn. Chr. u. App. (1852) 218 Any governour that kens 
Hobbianism, can easily contrive ways enough to wreak a 
spite, where he owes it. 

+ Hobbididance, hoberdidance. Oés. [The 
first element seems to be Hobdy or Hobert, perh. in 
same sense as Hop sé. 2, 4 (cf. Hobby-lantern), but 
perh. associated with HopsBy-HorsE 2; the rest 
seems to be F, de danse ‘ of the dance’ sc. morris. ] 
The name of a malevolent sprite or fiend, one of 


those introduced in the morris-dance. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Jimpost. x. 49 Frateretto, Fliberdi- 
gibbet, Hoberdidance, Tocobatto were foure deuils of the 
round, or Morrice. 1605 Suaxs. Leary iv. i. 62 Five fiends 
have been in Poor Tom at once; of lust, as Obidicat; Hob- 
bididance [Qo.! Hobbididence], prince of dumbness.. Flibber- 
tigibbet of mopping and mowing. 

+ Hobbinoll, hobinoll. Ods. Also hobbi- 
nol, -all, -old, hobinall, hobynoll, hobnol. 
[app. f. Hob, Hobby, or Hobbin (see prec.) app. with 
reference to the sense ‘rustic’ of Hox sd.1 + Noth 
head, pate, noddle (or ?/Vo//= Oliver): cf. also Ho- 
BALL.] The name of ashepherd in Spenser’s Shep- 
herd’s Calendar; hence, A countryman, rustic, boor. 

[1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Apr. Argt., The speakers herein 
be Hobbinoll and Thenott, two shepheardes. 1579 E. K. 
Gloss. Ibid. Jan., Hobbinol is a fained country name, 
whereby..seemeth to be hidden the person of some his very 
speciall and most familiar freend.] 1600 Maides Metam. 
Iv. in Bullen O. PZ. I. 149 So Hobinoll the plowman calls 
his dame. 1636 Hreywoop Love's Mistris u. Wks. 1874 V. 
115 This hobinall, this rusticke, this base clowne. a 1652 
Brome Queen & Conc. tv. v. Wks. 1873 II. 92 Indeed I do 
not like..the countenances of these Hobnols. [1880 Hzcycd. 
Brit, XI. 501/1 To the student of Spenser he [Gabriel Har- 
vey] is familiar .. as the Hobbinol who wrote the poem pre- 
fixed to the ‘ Faerie Queen’.] 

Hobbish (hgbif), @.1 rave. [f. Hop sd.1 + -18n.] 
Of the nature of a ‘hob’ or rustic ; clownish. 

1823 Gr. Kennepy Aza Ross (1837) 91 To associate with 
their rude hobbish boys. 

+ Ho-bbish, a.2 Ods, rave. [f. Hobb(es + -1sH.] 
= HoBBEsIAN, 

1704 E. Warp Dissent. Hypocr.12 Their Notions Machia- 
vilian, Hobbish, Draw Multitudes, because they're Mobbish. 

Hobbism (hg:biz’m). [f. H/obd(es (see HosBe- 
SIAN) + -IsM.] The philosophy or principles of 
Thomas Hobbes. 

1691 W. Nicuotts Anusw. Naked Gospel 90 A mixture of 
Platonism, Hobbism, and Sabellianism. 1706 Hearne Col- 
Zect. 26 Apr. (O. H.S.) I. 235 Y°.. Scheme savours of Hob- 
bism. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 1. 602 ‘Hobbism’ be- 
came, ere he [Thomas Hobbes] died, the popular synonym 
for irreligion and immorality. : 

So Ho'bbist, an advocate or adherent of Hobbism, 
adisciple of Hobbes; attrib. =HOBBESIAN. Hob- 
bi'stical a., of, pertaining to, or according to the 
Hobbists. Ho-bbize v. zztr., to philosophize in 
the way of Hobbes. 

1681 BaxTER Search Schisnt ii. 19 Swearers and Atheists, 
*Hobbists and wicked men are members of their Church. 
1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pofe (1806) II. 47 With all the 
malignity of a discontented Hobbist. 1857 Buckie Civi/iz. 
I. vii. 357 Every man who ventured to think for himself was 
stigmatized as a Hobbist, or as it was sometimes called 
a Hobbian. 1874 Green Short Hist, ix. § 1.602 The Hob- 
bist philosophy. 1754 Epwarps reed. Will 1v. vii. 238 He 
only acts by an *Hobbistical Fatality. 1696 J. Epwarps 
Demonstr. Exist, God u.109 We must not surmise that this 
great man began to *Hobbize. , 

Hobbits, var. Howirz Ods., a howitzer. 

Hobble (hg'b’l), v. Also 4 hobelen, 4-8 hoble, 
5 hobyll, 6 hobbil, -yll. [Recorded from 14th c.: 
app. cognate with Du. hodde/en ‘to toss, rock from 
side to side, ride on a hobby-horse, halt, stammer, 
stutter’, which appears in 7euthonista 1475 asa 
synonym of wymtelen, ‘hoblen, volutare, volvere’, 
and is taken as dim. of ode to toss or rock (as a 
boat on the billows); cf. sense 1. 


[perh. a phonetic var. of 








HOBBLE. 


Cf. also High Germ. dial. Aof/eln, in Bavaria, to move up 
and down like a bad rider on a trotting horse, in Switz. to 
make clownish jumps, also, to jolt, as a cart over stones, 
iterative of offen to hop, referred by some to an original 
*hobbén, by-form of *hopfén to hop (Paul & Br. Beity, 1X.163). 
But both form- and sense-history offer many obscurities ; 
in particular, it may be doubted whether some of the trans. 
senses really belong to the same word.] 

l. intr. Yo move unsteadily up and down in 
riding, floating, etc. ; to rise and fall on the surge, 
as a boat ; to rock from side to side, to wabble. 

13.. Six Tristr. 1161 Tristremes schip was 3are..Pe hauen 
he gan outfare .. Nizen woukes and mare He hobled vp 
and doun ; A wind to wil him bare To..an hauen in irland. 
1375 Barsour Bruce tv. 447 Thai.. held thame thair so 
lang hobland, That of thre batis drownyt twa, 1545 ASCHAM 
Toxoph, (Arb.) 133 Yf the shafte be lyght, it wyl starte, if 
it be heuye, it wil hoble. ax1605 MontcomEriEd‘lyting w. 
Polwart 279 On Alhallow euen, When our good nighbours 
doe ryd..Some hobland on ane hempstalke, hoveand to the 
hight. 1813-17 Cocan Eth, Quest. Note B (R.), His hoop 
:-If it hobbles in its motion, upon perfectly level ground, 
it cannot be a perfect circle. p 

2. To walk with an unsteady rising and falling 
gait, as one whose limbs give way under him; to 
walk lamely and with difficulty ; to limp. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pd, A. 1. 113 Out of heuene in-to helle 
hobleden faste. c1394 P. P/. Crede 106 We haunten none 
tauernes ne hobelen abouten; At marketts & myracles we 
medlep vs nevere. c1460 Yowneley Myst, (E. E. T. 5S.) 
xvii. 6 Lo! so I hobyll all on held, That vnethes may I 
walk for eld. 1508 Dunbar Plyting w. Kennedie 212 Upoun 
thy botingis hobland hard as horne. 1530 Patscr. 586/r1, 
I hoble, or halte, or lomber, as a horse dothe. 1602 
? Marston Pasguzl & Kath. 1. 136 Some old Beldame hob- 
bling ore my graue. 1666 Loud. Gaz. 3 Sept., Many 
cripples were seen hobbling about not knowing which way 
to go, 1728 Morcan Algiers I. iv. 99 In stony ways the 
poor creatures [camels] hobble very much. 178x Map. 
D’Arstay LeZt. 15 May, I now hobble about the garden 
with a stick. 1871 L. StepHen Playgr. Europe xiii, The 
--old gentleman. .now hobbles about on rheumatic joints. 

b. To dance, to bob (with an implication of 
clumsiness or imperfection). Also ¢vazs. 

[Cf. the Germ, dial. equivalents above.] 

1535 Lynpesay Satyre 5624 Menstrell, blaw vp ane brawll 
of France; Let se quha hobbils best. 1712 Bupcett SZect. 
No. 301 Px The same Folly .. makes Clodius, who was 
a celebrated Dancer at five and twenty, still love to hobble 
in a Minuet, tho’ he is past Threescore. 1753 Foote Zxg. 
ix Paris u. Wks, 1799 1. 48 T'll just hobble over a minuet 
by way of exercise. 1762 GoLpsm. C7t, W, Ixxviii, At sixty 
[she] shall hobble a rigadoon when she can scarcely hobble 
out without a crutch. S j 

3. fig. To proceed irregularly and haltingly in 
action or speech; (of verse) to have an irregular 
or halting rhythm, to ‘limp’. Also ¢vans. to utter 
haltingly. 

1522 SKELTON Why nat to Court 523 His Latyne tonge 
dothe hobbyll, He doth but cloute and cobbill In Tullis 
faculte. a1568 Ascuam Scholen. 1. (Arb.) 146 Carmen 
Exametrum doth rather trotte & hoble, than runne smothly 
in our English tong. 16453 Mitton Codast. Wks. (1851) 351 
His first Argument, all but what hobbles to no purpos is 
this. 1717 Prior Adma 1. 162 While you Pindaric truths 
rehearse, She hobbles in alternate verse. c180z2 CANNING 
Poet. Wks, (1827) 45 When his speeches hobble vilely, What 
‘Hear hims’ burst from brother Hiley. 1813 Hosnousr 
Journ. Albania (ed. 2) 1000 The Caimacam .. proceeded to 
speak to the Ambassador, but hobbled repeatedly, and was 
prompted .. by the Grand Signior. /did. 1001 The Caima- 
cam..began hobbling another speech. 

4.. trans. To embarrass, perplex, foil, nonplus: 
in Sc. habédle. 

1762 GotpsMm. Cit. W. cxix, I could give no account of 
myself (that was the thing that always hobbled me). a@1823 
in Byron ¥zaz x1. xix. note, You'll be hobbled in making 
a Clout. 1825 Jamirson, Haddde, to confuse, or reduce to 
astate of perplexity, Roxé. To be habbled, to be perplexed 
or nonplussed, to be foiled in any undertaking, ibid. 

5. slang. To take into custody, ‘nab’. 

1812 J. H. Vaux flash Dict., Hobbled, taken up, or in 
custody, 

6. To cause to hobble or limp. /7¢. and fg. 

1870 LoweEtt Study Wind., Chaucer (1886) 243 Sometimes 
they thrust in a word or words that hobble the verse. 1897 
Mary Kincstey W. Africa 109 On his feet are a pair of 
ammunition boots that fairly hobble him, 

7. To tie or fasten together the legs of (a horse 
or other beast) to prevent it from straying, kicking, 
etc. [In this sense Hoppux occurs earlier. | 

1831 R. Cox Adv. Columb. Riv. 1. 155 note, Their two 
fore legs were tied together. This we called hobdding. 1835 
W. Irvine Crayon Misc., Tour Prairies xi. (1863) 61 ‘The 
horses were now hobbled, that is to say, their fore legs were 
fettered with cords or leathern straps. 1835 J. P. KENNEDY 
Horse Shoe R. xvii. (1860) 206 The horses were hobbled, by 
a cord from the fore to the hind foot. 1892 E. Reeves 
Homeward Bound 211 Hundreds of cattle lying down, 
their fore legs hobbled with rope. 

Hence Hobbled ///. a. (in sense 7). 

1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xi, What tramp children 
do I see here. .making a toy of the hobbled old horse? 1878 
Miss Brappon Ofen Verd. xlv. 302 [She] had hung upon 
him like a log on a hobbled donkey. 

Hobble (hbg'b’1), 5d. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The action of hobbling; an uneven, clumsy, 
infirm gait, with sinking and rising of the body, 
Also jig. of utterance. 

1727 Swirt Gulliver 1. iv, We can plainly discover one of 
his heels higher than the other; which gives him a hobble 
in his gait. 1750 Cuesrerr. Lett. (1774) III. 42 There is 
still a considerable hitch or hobble in your enunciation. 
1871 C. Gispon Lack of Gold i, His pace was a species of 
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hobble. 1874 Woop Wat. Hist.7 The walk of the Orang- 
outan is little better than an awkward hobble. 

2. fig. An awkward or perplexing situation from 
which extrication is difficult. dial. and collog. In 
Sc. Aaddle, a difficulty, a perplexity. 

1775 Asn, obdle,..a kind of blunder. 1776 Foore Capu- 
chin 1, Take care what you say! you see what a hobble 
we had like to have got into. 1799 G. Wasuincton Lée?t. 
Writ. 1893 XIV. 193, I think you Wise men of the East, 
have got yourselves in a hobble. 1807 TANNAHILL Poems 
4 (Jam.) Else, like the hero of our fable, We'll oft be 
plunged into a habble. 1820 Byron Blues 1. 64 Pray get 
out of this hobble as fast as you can. 1866 Sat. Kev, 10 
Nov. 575 We had got into such a hobble, there really 
seemed no way out of it save by betaking ourselves to 
spiritual weapons. 

8. A rope, strap, clog, or other apparatus used 


for hobbling a horse or other beast (see HoBBLE 


v.7); transf.afetter; = Hopprie sd.! (Usually in Z/.) 
1831 Youatr Horse vii. (1847) 158 The Horse must be cast 
and secured, and the limb .. removed from the hobbles and 
extended. 1842-4 H. Sreruens Dé. of Farm (1849) 1. 525/1 
The hobbles are then placed on the hind fetlocks [of the 
cow] to keep the heels down. 1850 SmeDLEY J. Hairlegh 
li. 449 A picturesque donkey, whose fore-feet being fastened 
together by..‘hobbles’, advanced by a series of jumps. 

Ho’bble-bush. The North American Way- 
faring-tree, Viburnum lantanotdes, a small shrub 
with cymes of white flowers and purple berries. 

1842 Loupon Encycl. Trees §& Shrubs 520. 1858 THoREAU 
Maine W, ii. (1894) 116 The mountain-ash was now very 
handsome, as also the wayfarer’s-tree or hobble-bush, with 
its ripe purple berries mixed with red. 

Hobbledehoy (hg'b'ldzhoi:), hobbadehoy 
(hg'ba-), hobbedehoy (hg'bi-). col/og. Forms: 
a. 6 hobledehoye, 8-9 hobble-de-hoy, hob- 
blede-, 9 hobbledyhoy; 8-9 hob(b)letehoy, 
hobblety-hoy. #&. 6 hobbard de hoy, habber 
de hoy, 7 hab(b)erdehoy, hoberdihoye, hob- 
berdy-hoy, hober-de-hoy(e, hubber de hoy, 
9 hobberdehoy. y. 7 hobet-a-hoy, hobody~ 
hoye, 8 hobedihoy, hobby de hoy, 8-9 hobby- 
dehoy, 9 hobby-de-hoy, hobide-, hobada-, 
hobbydy-, hobbade-, hobbady-, hobbede-, hob- 
bedyhoy, hobbety-, hobbity-hoy. [A colloquial 
word of unsettled form and uncertain origin. One 
instance in Aod/e- occurs in 1540; otherwise Aoder-, 
hobber-, are the prevailing forms before 1700; these, 
with the forms in hobe-, hobdby-, suggest that the 
word is analogousin structureto Hoberdidance, Hob- 
bididance, and Hobidy-booby, q.v.: cf.also HoBERD. 
Some of the variants are evidently due to the effort 
of popular etymology to put some sense into an odd 
and absurd-looking word. It is now perh. most 
frequently associated with oé/e, and taken to have 


ludicrous reference to an awkward and clumsy gait. 

The word has been often discussed: see Ray, Jamieson, 
Forby, Skeat (in Philol. Trans. 1885-6, 302). The form 
has naturally suggested a French origin. Jamieson held 
that ‘hoberdehoy has been undoubtedly borrowed from the 
French’, and suggested, for first part, F.. hobereau, hobreau 
hobby (the hawk), also ‘petit gentilhomme campagnard’ 
(Littré), according to Dict. Trévowx, ‘also applied to those 
who are apprentices or novices in the world’. But no 
confirmatory evidence has been found in French or even in 
Anglo-French.] 

1. A youth at the age between boyhood and man- 
hood, a stripling ; esf. a clumsy or awkward youth. 

a. 31540 [see c. below]. 1723 SteELe Consc. Lovers ui. i, 
I was then a Hobble-de-hoy, and you a pretty little tight 
Girl. 1738 Swirt Pol. Convers. 1. Wks. 1766 XI. 158 Why 
he’s a mere hobbledehoy, neither a man nor a boy. 182t 
Blackw. Mag. X. 571/t The squire and his good lady. .fol- 
lowed bya dozen hoydens and hobbletehoys. 1841 L. Hunt 
Seer (1864) 11, I was then a little hobble-de-hoy. 1874 L. 
STEPHEN Hours in Library (1892) I. v. 172 Her awkward 
hobbledehoy of a son offends against the proprieties. 1891 
Pall Malt G. 25 June 3/1 There is nowadays an immense 
public of hobbledehoys—of all ages—and there are even men 
of culture and critical capacity who take a perverse pleasure 
in affecting hobbledehoybood, 

B. 1573 Tusser Husé. |x. (1878) 138 The first seuen yeers 
bring vp as a childe, The next to learning, for waxing too 
wilde. The next keepe vnder sir hobbard de hoy, The next 
aman no longer a boy. 1611 J. Davies Sco. Folly Wks. 
1878 II. 32/2 Peace lowing cow-babe, lubberly-hobberdy-hoy. 
1637 Brian Pisse-Proph. (1679) 48 His Hubber de hoy, 
va is rd eeeoy et half a man, and half a boy. 1648 

EXHAM Dutch Dict., Een jong manneken, a 
a Habberdehoy, or a ark = see caer tcs 

y, 1638 Forp Hancies ty. i. Wks, 1869 II. 293 This gelded 
hobet-a-hoy is a corrupted pander. 1750 W. Exuts Mod, 
Husbandm. V1.1. ee we call in the Country a Hobby 
de Hoy, between a Man and a Boy. a1825 Forsy Voc. 
E. Anglia, Hobidehoy, alad eperoectiac tomanhood, 1828 
Craven Dial., Hobbity-Hoy. 1863 Miss Brappon Eleanor’s 
Vict. I, x. 193 A gaunt, long-legged hobadahoy of eighteen, 

b. ¢ransf. (In quot. 1702, ?a mongrel or nonde- 
script affair.) 

1678 ‘I’. Jones Heart & Right Sov. 118 Some ho-body 
hoyes, and no right sons of the one church or of the other, 
1yoa Secret Mercury g Sept.in Hone Every-day Bk. (1826) 
I. 1240 Enter a hobletehoy of a dance, and Dogget, in old 
woman's petticoats and red waistcoat. 1822 io Elia 
Ser. 1. Roast Pig, Things between pig and pork—those 
hobby de hoys. 1861 C. Boner Forest Creatures 12 They 
[young wild boars] are either the babes and sucklings of the 
present or the hobberdehoys of the last year. 

Cc. atirth, 


1540 Patscrave tr. Fudloninus’ Acolastus 1. i, Theyr hoble- 
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dehoye tyme .. the yeres that one is neyther a man nor 
a boye. 1848 THackeray Bk. of Snobs |, Mrs. Chuff’s hobba- 
dehoy footboy. 1886 Jerome /dle Thoughts (1889) 101 A 
man rarely carries his shyness past the hobbledehoy period. 


2. Locally applied by children to a large clumsy 
top. (Cf. HoBBLER 2 2.) 
1825 BrockeTT s.v., Children call a large unmanageable 
top, a hobblety-hoy. i 

Hence Hobbledehoy'dom, the condition of a 
hobbledehoy; also concr. hobbledehoys collectively. 
Hobbledehoy‘hood, the age or condition of a 
hobbledehoy, adolescence. Hobbledehoy‘ish a., 
like a hobbledehoy. Hobbledehoy‘ism, the con- 
dition or character of a hobbledehoy. 

1876 F. E, TRoLtore Charming Fellow 1. vi. 69 The period 
of *hobbledehoydom, 1889 T. A. GurHrie Pariah i. vil, 
‘The hobble-de-hoydom of that village..had assembled. 1836 
Blackw. Mag. XX XI1X. 483 Enquiries into the exact period 
of Athenian *hobble-de-hoyhood. @ 1863 TuackEray Hatal 
Boots iv, From boyhood until hobbadyhoyhood—from four- 
teen until seventeen. 1812 G. Cotman Poet. Vagaries (1814) 
12 When Master Daw full fourteen years had told, He grew 
as it is termed, *hobbedyhoy-ish. 1874 Burnanp A/y time 
xxvi. 236 In a rude, shy, hobbledehoyish way. | 1837 ew 
Monthly Mag. L, 123 They feel themselves springing into 
*hobbledyhoyism. 1864 /omeward Mail 2 Aug. 665 It is 
an unfailing characteristic of hobbledehoyism to dress and 
to talk like a man, before thinking and acting as a man. 


Hobbler ! (hg'blez). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 
4-9 hobler, hobeler, hobiler, 4 hoblur, (4 hob- 
iner), 5 hobyler, (47st. 6 hobellar, hobbiler, 
8 hobelar, 9 hobbelar, hobiller, hobelour), 9 
hobbler. [In AngloFr. hobeleor, -lour, also hobe- 
ler, hobler (Godef.), in med.L. hobellarius, hober- 
Grius (Du Cange), a deriv. of hobz, hobin, Hoppy 
sb.1, app. of irregular formation.] 

1. A retainer bound to maintain a hobby for mili- 
tary service ; a soldier who rode a hobby, a light 


horseman. Ods. exc. Hist, 

c 1308 Pol. Songs (Camden) 196 And thos hoblurs, name- 
lich, That husbond benimeth eri of grund. [1325 in Cadend. 
Rotul. Patent. (1802) 96 De Hobelariis eligendis, apud Beau- 
lieu 4° April.] 1375 BARBour Sruce x1. 110 And fifty thousand 
of archerys He had, forouten the hoblerys. 1480 Caxron 
Chron. Eng. cxcii. 169 The Englysshmen fled bytwene the 
hobylers and the grete hoost, 1577-87 HoLinsHEepD Scot. 
Chron. (1805) II. 20 Of such armed men as they called 
hoblers set forth by the borrowes and good townes twentie 
thousand. 1612 Davirs Why Ireland etc. (1787) 25 Twenty 
hoblers, armed (the Irish horsemen were so called, because 
they served on hobbies). 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
i. xi. (1739) 59 By Hoblers, meaning those now called light 
Horse-men. 1736 Carte Ormonde II. 395 The Irish armies 
consisted of Hoblers which were their ise and Kearnes 
which were their foot. 1872 E. W. Rosertson Hist. Ess, 
Introd. 19 Richard de Burgh was ordered to forward from 
Ireland 300 Hobelers for service in the Scottish wars. 

q Erron, used for hoddy. 

1828 Scort #. M. Perth viii, I guess him, by his trotting 
hobbler..to be the follower of some of the southland lords. 
Lbid., While he himself remounted his hobbler. 

+2. (See quots.) Ods. 

157. LamparbE in Strutt Antig. Eng. (1775) I. 34 The 
hobbilers were aunciently suche men as in time of daunger 
rode in poste from place to place, to give notice thereof upon 
hobbyes, or nagges ; whereof the name of hobbilers was given 
to them. 1659 E. Leicu Lng. Descr. 85 The whole Countrey 
[Isle of Wight] is divided into eleven parts, and every of them 
hath their .. Posts also or Runners, whom by an old name, 
grown almost out of use, they terme still Hoblers, who 
presently give intelligence of all occurrents to the Captain 
and Governour of the Isle. 

3. Comb. Hobbler-archer, an archer mounted 
on a light horse. 

[1364 Chron. Will. Thorn in Twysden Scriptores Decem 
(1652) 2140 Pro hoberariis sagittariis inveniendis et suste- 
nandis. /ézd., Preedictos hobilarios sagittarios.] 1786 Grose 
Milit. Antig. (1801) 1. 108 Sometimes archers were mounted 
on light horses, whence they were stiled hobiler archers. 

Hobbler? (hp'ble1). [f Hoppie v. + -ER1, 
(But sense 3 may be a distinct word.)] 

1. A person that hobbles in his gait. 

c 1665 Roxé. Ball. (1888) VI. 498 But now my resolve was 
never to trouble her, Or venture my carkis with such a blind 
hobbler. 

+2. A child’s top that wabbles or spins unsteadily. 
Hence (app.) hodler’s hole, hobler-hole, hoblies hole, 
?a hole into which such a top was thrown, as a 
mark to be aimed at. Oéds. 

1594 Lyty Moth, Bomb, vy. iii, Rather than I'le lead 
this life, I’le throw my fiddle into the leads for a hobler. 
1609 Armin Maids of More-Cl, (1880) 87 Now Iohn, i’le cry 
first. And i’le cry lagge. Iwas in hoblies hole. 1633 B. 
Jonson Tale Tué ut. iv, | had whipp’d ’hem all, like tops 
In Lent, and hurl’d "hem into Hoblers-hole; Or the next 
ditch. 1686 W. pe Britains Hum, Prud. xix. 85 Like a 
Top, which hath been for a long time scourged, and run 
well, yet at last to be lodged up for a Hobler. 1847-78 
HatuiweE tt, Hodler-hole, the hinder-hole at a boy’s game. 

b. transf. A person that vacillates or ‘ wabbles’. 

1575 GascoiGNe Glasse Govt. 1. i. Poems 1870 II, 22 Shall 
I be cast vp for a hobler then? Iam sure I was neuer yet 
vutrusty to any of you both, 

3. a. An unlicensed pilot, on some parts of the 
coast of England: =HovEtLer1. b. A man who 
undertakes the moving or transporting of vessels 
in and out of dock; a man employed in towing 
vessels by a rope on land. Joca/. c. A casual la- 
bourer employed at quays, docks, ete. Jocal. 

1838 Hotioway Dict. Provinc., Hobblers, men employed 


HOBBY. 


in towing vessels by a rope on the land. Somerset, 1840 
Marryat Poor Yack xxvi, Those pilots who ply in the Chan- 
nel are called Hoblers. 1851 in /d/ustr. Lond. News (1854) 
5 Aug. 118 Occupations of the people, Hobler, lumper. 1867 
Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Hobbler,..an unlicensed pilot... 
Also, a man on land employed in towing a vessel by a rope. 
1885 Morn. Post Aug., The men were all paid off, and four 
hobblers were engaged to perform the necessary work while 
the vessel remained in port. 1886 Life H.S. Brown i, (1887) 
5 An Irishman, who was a hobbler on the quay. 

Hobbleshaw, -shew, -show: see HuBBLE- 
SHOW. 

Hobbling (hp'blin), vd/. 5d. [f. Hoppin v. + 
-InG1.] The action of the verb Hopsxy, q.v. 

1535 Lynpesay Satyre 4425 With hobling of 3our hippis. 
1754 Ricuarpson Grandison VI. xxviii. 175 ‘The hobbling it 
will cause in the reading will make it worse. 1867 GARFIELD 
in Century Mag. (1884) Jan. 417/2 That distressful hobbling 
which marks the mass of Parliamentary speakers. 


Hobbling, ///.a.1 [f.as prec. +-1NG 2,] That 
hobbles ; characterized by hobbling: see the verb. 

1545 Ascuam TJoxofh. u. (Arb.) 126 That shafte whiche 
one yeare for a man is to lyghte and scuddinge, for the same 
selfe man the next yeare may chaunce be to heuy and hob- 
blynge. 1615 Bepweti /zdex A ssurat. O iv, A kind ofrude 
Poeme, or hobbling kind of rythme. 1676 WycnEertey PZ, 
Dealer u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 118/: Thou withered, hobbling, dis- 
torted cripple. 1717 Prior Adma 11. 144 In smooth-pac’d 
yerse, or hobbling prose. 1777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. 1v. i, 
Justice is an old, lame, hobling beldam. 1826 Scorr Woodst. 
xxxwviii, A stiff, rheumatic, hobbling gait, 

Hence Ho‘bblingly adv., with a hobbling pace 


or movement ; lamely. 

1607 R. C, tr. Estienne’s World Wond. 238 They neither 
cared for rime nor reason, neither regarded they how hob- 
lingly they [their verses] ranne. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. 
II. 282, 347. 1833 Yvaser’s Mag. VIII. 64 He.. walks 
hobblingly upon three legs. . 


Hobbling, #//. z.2_ [Related to Hoppixr? 3.] 
In Hobbling pilot = HOBBLER ? 3a, HOVELLER I, 


So hobbling boat =THOVELLER 2. 

1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Hobbling Pilot, a pilot 
who has the necessary marine knowledge but no licence 
from the Board of Trade. 1891 Mlanch. Examt.24 Dec. 8/4 
The officer.. hailed a hobbling boat and went ashore. > 


Hobbly (hg bli), a. dial. [f Hossxn sd. or vd. 
+-y. Cf. Du, hobbelig knobby, craggy, rugged, een 


hobbelige weg a rugged road.} Rough, uneven. 

a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hobbly, rough ; uneven; full 
of hobbles. 1825 Brockett s.v., A hobbly road. 

Hobby (hg'bi), sd.1 Forms: 4 hobyn, 5-7 
hoby, 6 hobye, hobbie, 7 hobbey, 6— hobby. 
[ME. hodyn, hoby, in OF. hobin, hobi, haubby, 
whence mod.F. auéin, It. ubino. 

The OFr. was adopted from English, where the word is app. 
native. In all probability it is the by-name Hodin, Hobby, 
var. of Robin, Robbie: see Hop 56.4 According to Bp. 
Kennett (1695) Gloss. to Paroch. Antig. s.v. Hobelers, ‘Our 
ploughmen to some one of their cart-horses generally give 
the name of Hodin, the very word which Phil. Comines 
[@1509] uses, Hist. vi. vii.’ Another by-form of the same 
name, Dossin, has become a generic name for a cart-horse. 
Cf. also Dicky, Donkey, Neddy, Cuddy, names for the ass.J 

1. A small or middle-sized horse ; an ambling or 
pacing horse; a pony. Now 2s¢., arch., or dial. 

In early times hoddies are chiefly referred to as of Irish 
breed ; in later times, also, as Welsh or Scotch, 

1375 Barsour Bruce xiv. 68 Hobynis, that war stekit thar, 
Rerit and flang..And kest thame that apon thame raid. 
cx400 Rel, Ant. I. 23 An Iyrysch man, Uppone his hoby. 
1547 Boorve Jatrod. Knowl. iii. (1870) 131, | am an Iryshe 
man..I can kepea Hobby. 1602 2d Pt. Return fr. Par- 
nass, U1, iii. 647, I will.. buy an ambling hobby for my fayre. 
Lbid. v. 775 Hath the groome saddled my hunting hobby ? 
161x Cotcr., Hobin, a Hobbie; a little ambling (and 
shorne-maned) horse, 1652-62 HEYLIN Cossog?r. 1. (1682) 220 
Hobbies. .afterwards became a common name for all Nags 
or Geldings. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2340/4 Stolen..a black 
Welsh Hobby, near 13 hand. @1z700 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Scotch-hobby, a little sorry, scrubbed, low Horse of 
that Country. ¢1730 Burt Lett. NV. Scotd. (1760) I. xvi. 30 
The little Highland Hobbies, when they find themselves 
bogged, will lie still. 1732 Gentlem. Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) 
265 A Turk for the Sire, a Scotch Powny, or the Irish Hobby, 
for Dam. 1804 Chron.in Ann. Reg. 502/2 Sir William Kemp 
Bart...was riding on a hobby from which he fell and expired 
on the spot. 1852 Miss YoncrE Cameos (1877) II. xviil. 193 
The chiefs and cavalry, both: Irish and Anglo-Irish, had 
small light horses called hobbies. 

+2. =HobBBy-HORSE 2. Ods. or Hist. 

1760 Totett in Shaks. Plays Gere) XI. 439 Our Hobby 
is a spirited horse of pasteboard, in which the master dances 
and displays tricks of legerdemain. 1820 Scorr Addot xy, 
Prance, hobby—hiss, dragon, and halloo boys! 

3. =Hopsy-HoRSE 4. (In quot. 1860 with play 


on sense 5.) 

1689 Prior Ef. to F. Shepherd go But leap pro liditu, and 
scout On horse called Hobby, or without. 1748 SHENSTONE 
Ode Memory viii, Bring the hobby I bestrode, When pleas’d, 
in many a sportive ring Around the room I jovial rode, 
1860 Punch XXXIX. 95 Master Fohn Russell. ‘ Please, 
Pam, find room for this’, Master Pam (the big boy of the 
school). ‘ No, certainly not. You must leave that old hobby 
of yours behind’. ; 4 

+4. A kind of velocipede, introduced in 1818, 
on which the rider propelled himself by pushing 
the ground with the point of each foot alternately : 
= Danpy-HorsE. Ods. exc. Hest. 

1819 Caricature in Miss Millard’s Catal. (1895) Jan. 19 
The Newe Long Back’d Hobby made to carry three with- 
out Kicking. 1819 Morning Chron. 13 May Advt., The 
Velocimanipede, or Ladies Hobby..a Machine to carry 
One, Two, or Three Persons, 


HOBBY, 


5. A favourite occupation or topic, pursued 
merely for the amusement or interest that it affords, 
and which is compared to the riding of a toy horse 
(sense 3); an individual pursuit to which a person 
is devoted (in the speaker’s opinion) out of propor- 
tion to its real importance. Formerly Hoppy- 
HORSE (sense 6). 

1816 Scorr Antig. xi, I quarrel with no man’s hobby. 
1823 — Peveril x, The pleasure of being allowed to ride 
one’s hobby in peace and quiet. 1857 HucuEes Tom Brown 
1. ii, He’s on one of his pet hobbies. 1874 Saycr Compar. 
Philol, viii. 312 Transgress the boundaries of scientific 
evidence, and incur the charge of riding a hobby too hard. 
1880 L. StePHEN Pofe vi. 139 His [Lord Oxford's] famous 
library was one of his special hobbies. 

6. attrib. and Comé., as hobby-groom, -mionger, 
-rider, riding; + hobby-headed a., explained by 
Weber ‘ shag-headed, as an Irish hobby’. 

1737 List Govt. Officers in Chamberlayne’s St, Gt. Brit. 
ir. 241, 3 *Hobby Grooms. 1836 Mrs. Parenpiek Crt. Q. 
Charlotte (1887) II. 194 The Hobby groom was..sent off to 
London. 1613 Breaum. & Fi. Coxcomé u. iii, Oh, you 
*hobby headed Raskal, I’le have you flead. 1866 WHiPeLE 
Char. § Charac. Men 45 The *hobby-monger is the only 
perfect..bore. 1883 Times 18 Aug. 9/2 ‘The whole tribe of 
crotchet-mongers and *hobby-riders. : 

Hence Ho‘bbyism, pursuit of or devotion to 
hobbies (see 5). Ho*bbyist, a person devoted to 
ahobby. Ho'bbyless a., having no hobby. 

1846 Lcclesiologist V1. 176 [Brass-rubbing] burdens Eccle- 
siology with the *hobbyism of an amusing trifle, 1871 
Narueys Prev. & Cure Dis. ut. ix. 955 The pernicious 
counsel of some *hobbyist. 1892 Daily News 17 Feb. 3/1 
The philatelists or collectors of postage-stamps, like nearly 
all other hobbyists, have long had their association. 1870 
Sat. Rev. 4 June 730/2 How many *hobbyless wretches are 
still crawling about the world? 


Hobby (hgbi), 53.2, Forms: 5 hobey(e, 5-7 
hoby, 6 hobie, 6-7 hobbie, hobbey, 5— hobby, 
[a. OF. hobd, hobet, med.L. hobétus, dim. of hode 
the same bird; other diminutives were OF. hode/, 
hobert, hoberet, mod.¥, hobereau. According to 
Darmesteter, perh, derived from OF. hober to move, 
stir, bestir oneself: cf. Du. hobden under HoBBLE z. | 

A small species of falcon, Falco subbuteo, for- 


merly flown at larks and other small birds. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 242/1 Hoby, hawke, alaudarius, 
alietus. 1486 Bk, St. Albans Diva, Ther is an Hoby. And 
that hauke is for ayong man. 1588 GREENE Pandosto (1607) 
28 No bastard Hawke must soare so high as the Hobby, 
1642 Yuller Answ. Ferne To Rdr. 1 Be not like a Larke, 
dared into the net by a painted Hobby of pretended Con- 
science. 1678 MarveLL Growth Popery to As ridiculous.. 
as fora Larke to dare the Hobby. 1828 Sir J.S. Sesricut 
Observ. Hawking 45 The merlin and the hobby both breed 
in England. : 

b. Comb., as hobby-like adj. or ady.; hobby- 
bird dza/., name for the wryneck (Swainson) ; 
hobby-hawk, same as hobiy; hobby-owl dial, 


name for the barn owl (Swainson). 

1570 Levins Mani~. 44/33 An Hobyhauke, alaudarius. 
1628 WitHER Brit. Rememé. Pref. 123 She dares not onely, 
Hobby-like, make wing At Dorrs and Butterflyes. 

+ Hobby, v. Obs. [f. Hopsy 56.2] intr. To 
hawk with a hobby. 

¢€ 1430 Lypc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 203 On hobying 
whan she lyst to fare. 1526 Sketton Jlagny/. Wks. (Dyce) 
I. 276, I wolde hauke whylest my hede dyd warke, So 
I myght hobby for suche a lusty larke. 


pooh Abzae [f. Hopsy sé.1+ Horsz.] 
+1. A kind of horse: =Hopsy 56.11. Ods. 

1598 Fiorio, Vino, a hobbie horse, such as Ireland 
breedeth. 1609 DEKKER Gudl's Horne-bk, v. (1812) 130 At 
the doors, with their masters’ hobby-horses, to ride to the 
new play. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair ui. iv. Wks, 
(Rtldg.) 321/x A Carroch..with four pyed hobbyhorses, 


2. In the morris-dance, and on the stage (in 
burlesques, pantomimes, etc.), a figure of a horse, 
made of wickerwork, or other light material, fur- 
nished with a deep housing, and fastened about the 
waist of one of the performers, who executed 
yarious antics in imitation of the movements of a 
skittish or spirited horse; also, the name of this 
performer in amorris-dance. Hence, 70 play (the) 


hobby-horse: also transf. and jig. 

1557 Churchw. Acc. St. Mary's in Coates Hist. Reading 
(1802) 130 Item, payed to the Mynstrels and the Hobby- 
horse on May Day 3s. 1569 Nottingham Rec. 1V. 132 Geyyn 
to tow mynstreles, and to them that did play with ye hoby 
horse, xijd. 1583 Stuspes Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 147 Then 
haue they their Hobby-horses, dragons and other Antiques. 
1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. u.i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
37/1.’Sblood ! you shall see him turn morrice-dancer, he has 
got him bells, a good suit, anda hobby-horse. 12645 Mitton 
Colast, Wks. (1851) 365 The word Politician is not us’d to his 
maw, and therupon he plaies the most notorious hobbihors, 
jesting and frisking in the luxury of his nonsense. 1673 Dry- 
pen Epil. Univ. Oxford 14 Your delight Was there to see two 
hobby-horses fight. 1820 Scotr Adéot xiv, He performed 
the celebrated part of the hobby-horse. 1821 — Kent/w. 
xxxix, Captain Coxe.,executed..a gambade, the like where- 
of had never been practised by two-legged hobbyhorse. 

tb. Prov. The hobby-horse is forgot; a phrase 
app. taken from some old ballad. Oés. 

1588 Suaxs. L. LZ. L. 11. i. 30 Brag. But O, but O. Boy. 
The Hobbie-horse is forgot. 1600 Kemp Nine Daies Wond. 
Bij b, With hey and ho, through thicke and thin, the hobby 
horse quite forgotten. x60z Suaxs..Ham. ui. ii, 142 Else 
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shall he suffer not thinking on, with the Hoby-horsse, whose 
Epitaph is, For 0, For o, the Hoby-horse is forgot. 1603 
B. Jonson Satyr Wks. (Rtldg.) 538/2 But see, the hobby- 
horse is forgot. Fool, it must be your lot, To supply his 
want with faces, And some other buffoon graces. 1609 
Old Meg of Herefordsh. for a Mayd Marian in Halliw. 
Shaks. Wks. 1855 1V. 286 But looke you, who here comes: 
John Hunt the hobby-horse, wanting but three ofa hundred, 

twere time for him to forget himselfe, and sing, dut O, 
nothing, dat O, the hobbie-horse is forgotten. a16325 
FLetTcHER Women Pleased 1. i, Shall the hobby-horse be 
forgot then? 1631 Drue Dutch. of Suff. Civb (N.), Ci. 
Answer me, hobbihorse, which way crost he..? ex. Who 
do you speake to, sir? We have forgot the hobbihorse. 

+e. A hobby-horse dance. Ods. 

1670-98 LassEts Voy. /taly 1. 68 Women like those that 
danced anciently the Hobby-horse in Country Mummings. 
1779in Brand Pop. Antig. (1870) I. 285 We are come over 
the Mire and Moss; We dance an Hobby Horse; A Dragon 
you shall see, And a wild Worm for to flee. 


+ 3. transf. a. A person who plays ridiculous 
antics; a frivolous or foolish fellow, jester, buffoon. 


b. A lustful person; a loose woman, prostitute. 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. LZ, m1. i. 3 Cal’st thou my loue Hobbi- 
horse? 1599 — Much Ado ut. ii. 75, I haue studied eight or 
nine wise words to speake to you, which these hobby-horses 
must not heare. 1604 — OfA, Iv. i. 160. 1609 B. Jonson 
Sil. Wom, iv. ii. Wks, (Rtldg.) 225/1 What a neighing 
Hobby-horse is this! @1616 Braum. & Fri. Little Fr. 
Lawyer v. i, Make ’em tame fools and hobby-horses. 

4. A stick with a horse’s head which children be- 
stride as a toy horse. 

1589 PutreNnHAM Lug. Poesie ut. xxiv. (Arb.) 286 King 
Agesilaus hauing a great sort of little children..tooke a 
little hobby horse of wood and bestrid it to keepe them in 
play. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 310/2 Did 
all think. .that I had changed it in the fair, for hobby- 

orses? 163z SHERWOOD, A (childs) hobbie-horse, éaston, ou 
cheval de bois d'un enfant. 1710 Brit. Apollo 111. No. 115. 
2/2 A Parcel of Hobby-Horses, Rattles and Penny-Fiddles. 
1758 JoHNsON /dler No. 13 P 3 She saw lady Fondle’s eldest 
son ride over a carpet with his hobby-horse all mire. 1827 
Hone Yadle-Bk. 1. 685 Astreet seller of hobby-horses—toys 
for the children of a hundred years ago. 

b. A wooden horse fixed on a ‘ merry-go-round’ 
at a fair. ec. A rocking-horse for the nursery. 

1741 Gray Left. Poems (1775) 114 A Fair here is not a place 
where one eats gingerbread or rides upon hobby-horses. 
1842 S. C. Hatt /reland I1. 340 The merry-go-rounds and 
hobby-horses ‘crammed’. 1894 T. Harpy Life's Little 
Lrontes 91 The gyrating personages and hobby-horses. 

+5. =Hopsy 56.1 4. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1819 Gentl. Mag. Feb., A machine denominated the Pe- 
destrian Hobby-horse, invented by a Baron von Drais..has 
been introduced into this country by a tradesman in Long 
Acre. 1819 (17 Apr.) Title of Plate Johnson’s Pedestrian 
Hobby-horse Riding School, at 377Strand. 1819 Te Dandy 
§ the Hobbyhorse to For this good turn The sweep would ride 
‘The hobby horse And Dandy’s pride. 1880 Scriéner’s Mag. 
Feb. 483 An old farmer. .narrated how he had seen the low 
‘hobby-horses’ of fifty-nine years ago driven on English 
roads by thrust of the toes on the ground. 1887 Badm. 
Libr, Cycling 59 The bicycle of the present day is a descen- 
dant in the right line of the ‘dandy’ or ‘hobby horse’ of 
1819, 1892 [see Danpy-HorsE]. 

6. A favourite pursuit or pastime ; = Hospy sb.1 

Now rare. 

1676 Hate Contempl. 1. 201 Almost every person hath 
some hobby horse or other wherein he prides himself. 1768 
Map, D'Arsiay Larly Diary 17 July, I never pretend to 
be .. above having and indulging a Hobby Horse. a@1791 
WeEs.ey Sev, Ixxxiii. 11. 2 Wks. 1811 IX. 434 Every one 
has (to use the cant term of the day..) Azs hobéy-horse ! 
Something that pleases the great boy for a few hours, 1817 
CotrripcE Biog. Lit. 43 Metaphysics and psychology have 
long been my hobby-horse. 1867 Darwin in Life & Le¢t. 
(1887) III. 134, I shall not make so much of my hobby-horse 
as I thought I could. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as hobby-horse dance 
(see sense 2) ; hobby-horse man, ho*bbyhorse- 
man, (2) aman who sells hobby-horses ; (2) aman 
who rode a ‘ hobby-horse’ or dandy-horse (see 5) ; 
(¢) a man who ‘ rides a hobby’ (see 6). 

1686 Piotr Staffordsh. 434 They had ..a sort of sport .. 
call’d the *Hobby-horse dance, from a person that carryed 
the image of a horse between his leggs, made of thin boards. 
1614 B. Jonson Barth, Fair iv. i, I cannot find my ginger- 
bread wife nor my *hobby-horse man, in all the Fair now. 
1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 417 Mr. Ellis really abuses these 
privileges of the hobbyhorseman. 1894 7 addet 27 Oct. 663 
Taken up by small sectarians and hobbyhorsemen. 

Hence Ho‘bby-horse v. zxir., to play the hobby- 
horse. Hobby-ho'rsical a. (humorous), belong- 
ing or devoted to a ‘hobby-horse’ or hobby, 
crotchety, whimsical ; whence Hobby-ho'rsically 
adv. Hobby-ho'rsiness, devotion to a ‘ hobby’. 

1636 W. Sampson Vow Breaker Liij, Shall the Major put 
me besides the hobby-horse? let him *hobby-horse at home. 
1830 J. SavacE Hist. Carhampton 583 A singular custom, 
called ‘ Hobby-horsing’ prevails here [Minehead] on every 
first day of May. A number of young men..having..made 
some grotesque figures..rudely resembling men, and horses 
with long tails.. perambulate the town.. performing a variety 
of antics, 176x StERNE 77. Shandy ILI. xxii, The generous 
(tho’ *hobby-horsical) gallantry of my uncle. 1893 BLacki& in 

Westm, Gaz. 15 Mar. 9/1 We quarrel a bit—he is so hobby- 
horsical, you can’t avoid it. 1759 STERNE 7%. Shandy II. 
y, What he gained *Hobby-Horsically, as a body-servant. 
1771 G. Burns in Burns’ Wks. (1845) 184 note, Having 
.. become most hobby-horsically attached to the study of 
medicine, 188x Nature XXIV. 16x Practical, and alto- 
gether free from *hobby-horsiness. 

Hobbyism, -ist, -less: see after Hopsy sd,1 


Hobby-lantern = Hod-/antern, Hos s6.1 4. 





HOB-MAN. 


Hobeler, -beller, etc., obs. ff. HopBLEr !. 

+ Hoberd. [?a.OF. hobert hobby, hawk, or by- 
form of A’odert: cf. Hos sé.!] A term of reproach. 

¢1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 179 Do howlott howtyn 
hoberd and heyn. /6id. 325 3our thrust, sere hoberd, for to 
slake, Eyzil and galle here I the take. 

Hoberdehoy, obs. var. of HoppLeprHoy. 

Hobgoblin (hg:bgpblin), sd. (2.) Also 6-8 
-gobling. [f. Hop sd.! 2+ Gosuin.] 

1. A mischievous, tricksy imp or sprite; another 
name for Puck or Robin Goodfellow; hence, a 
terrifying apparition, a bogy. 

1530 Patsor. 231/2 Hobgoblyng, godlin, mauffe. 1567 
Drant Horace, Art Poetry (R.), An ould wyfes chat, or tale 
Of wiches, buggs, and hobgoblings. 1584 R. Scor Discov. 
Witcher. vii. il. (1886) 105 Robin goodfellow and Hob gob- 
blin were as terrible..as hags and witches be now. 1590 
Suaks, Mids. N. 11. i. 40 Those that Hobgoblin call you, 
and sweet Pucke, You do their worke, and they shall haue 
good lucke. 1678 Bunyan P7/g7. 1. 81 Now he saw the Hob- 
goblins, and Satyrs, and Dragons of the Pit, but..after break 
of day they came not nigh, a@170o4 T. Brown Praise 
Drunkenness Wks, 1730 I. 34 No hobgobblings or dancing 
fairies. 3179x Mrs. Rapcuirre Rom. Horest vii, Stories of 
ghosts and hobgoblins have always been admired and 
cherished by the vulgar. 1850 W. Irvine Goldsmith i, 20 
A huge misshapen hobgoblin used to bestride the house every 
evening with an immense pair of jack-boots. : 

2. fig. An object which inspires superstitious 
dread or apprehension; a bogy, bugbear. 

1709 STEELE Z7atlery No. 118? 1 Some of the Deceased, 
who I thought had been laid quietly in their Graves, are 
such Hobgoblins in publick Assemblies. 1823 BENTHAM 
Not Paul 277 Putting an extinguisher upon this hobgoblin 
may have the serious good effect, of calming a mass of dis- 
quietude. 1841-4 Emerson Zss., Sed/-rel. Wks, (Bohn) I, 
24 A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds. 

3. humorous. An animal that causes terror. 

1770 Gray in Corr. w. N. Nicholls (1843) 113 Here is Mr. 
Foljambe, has got a flying hobgoblin from the East Indies. 

4. attrib. and adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with hobgoblins ; like a hobgoblin. 

1622 S. WarD Life Faith Death (1627) 72 Phylosophie .. 
hath taught them not to feare any such Hobgoblin spirits. 
1628 Witner Brit, Rememb. ut. 737 Those hobgoblin 
terrors of the grave. 1679 DrypEN 77oilus Pref. B, His 
language is as hobgoblin as his person. 1801 Mar. Epcr- 
wortH Gd. French Governess (1832) 153 The sorrows of 
Werter, or some of our fashionable hobgoblin romances. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 386 Frightening us like children 
with hobgoblin terrors. 

Hence (wonce-wds.) Hobgoblin v. trans., to 
terrify or pursue as a hobgoblin, Hobgo’blinet, 
alittle hobgoblin. Hobgo*blinism, belief in hob- 
goblins. Hobgo‘blinry, hobgoblin business. 

1615 Sir E. Hosy Currycombe iv. 153 Agonies, the feare 
whereof the Popes pecuniarie Hobgoblinets..did afterwards 
rayse. 1713 DARRELL Gentlem. Instr. 1. xii. (ed. 5) 222 We 
have been Hobgoblin’d too long into Religion. 1799 Co.E- 
RIDGE Lett, (1895) 291 They believe that he hovers between 
heaven and earth, and at times hobgoblins his relations till 
they perform it for him, 1836 Blackw. Mag. XL. 159 The 
lower classes of Welsh were notorious for their faith in these 
local hobgoblinisms. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xlvii. 271 
What do you mean by this foolish hobgoblinry? 1853 F. W. 
Newman Odes of Horace 56 Some regard this as a piece of 
hobgoblinry. E ‘ i 

Hobhouchin. és. or dial, Also -howchin. 


[f. Hop 56.1+ Houcuin.}] An owl. 

1682 N. O. Boileau’s Lutrin ut. 126. 1f poor Hobhowchin 
puts you in this fearing. 1750 W. Extis Mod. Husbandm. 
V. 11. x00 With us the Owl is called Hobhouchin, and makes 
a great hooping Noise or cry, many times in the Night. 

+ Hobidy-booby. Oés. rare. [f. hobi-, hobdt-, 
as in hobbe-dehoy, hobli-didance: see Boosy.] 
? A scarecrow. 3 

1720 Man's Treach. to Wont. (N.), His legs are distorted 
so..that he looks like a hobidy-booby, prop’d up with a 


couple of crooked billets. I 
Hobie, obs. f. Hoppy. Hobiler, var. of Hos- 


BLER!, Hobinoll, var. HopBinoxt Obs. 
Hobits, Hobitzer, var. Howirz, Howirzer. 
Ho'b-job, sd. dial. and slang. [? f. Hop sb.1 1 
+ Jozs.] orig. A clumsy unskilled job; hence 

app. a job of unskilled work, an odd job. Hence 

Hob-job v., Hob-jobber, Hob-jobbing. 

1857 Wricut Prov. Dict., Hob-job, a clumsy job. | 1873 
B. WauGu Gaol Crad/e 123 ‘ Hob-jobbing’, to use the vividly 
descriptive phrase of his class in life, through thirteen 
months the lad somehow managed to appease. .the cravings 
of nature. Jézd., Days came in which there was a hob- 
jobber’s famine; no horses to hold, no parcels to carry. 
lbid. 133 Every day not less than seventy thousand boys 
and girls are actually ‘ hob-jobbing about’, utterly helpless, 
until they hob-job into gaols, penitentiaries, reformatories. 

+ Hoble, v. Ods.rare—'. [? error for hobie, hoby, 
Hospy v.] intr. To use a trammel-net. : 

1530 Patscr. 586, I hoble, I tranell for larkes, je tremaiile. 
(Cf. Dare v.? 5, quot. @ 1556.) 

Hoble, obs. f. Hopste. Hobleshew, var. of 
HugsiesHow. Hoblies hole: see HoppiEr® 2. 

+ Hoblin. Ods. nonce-wd. A factitious variant 
of goblin, hobgoblin. I 

1755 T. Amory Mem. (1769) I]. 61 Be they..hoblins or 
goblins, fairies or genii. 

Hoblob: see Hops s0.1 4. 

+ Ho'b-man, Ods. In Hob-man blind, the same 
as hodman- ot HoopMan-blind, blind-man’s-buff. 

1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd, in Hazl. Dodsley V1I. 


HOBNAIL. 


364 ‘Tis Christmas sport Of Hob-man-blind, all blind, all 
seek to catch, All miss. 1609 Armin /tal. Taylor (1880) 181 
The Doctor now at hob-man blinde, Begins to cast about. 
1638 Hreywoop Wise Wom. Hogsdon 11. Wks. 1874 V. 310 
Why should I play at Hob-man blinde? 

Hobnail (hgbn2'l), sd. [f. Hos sd.2+ Natu.] 

1. A nail with massive head and short tang, used 
for protecting the soles of heavy boots and shoes. 

1594 1s¢ Pt. Contention (1843) 64, I beseech God thou maist 
fall into some smiths hand and be turn’d to hobnailes. 1598 
B. Jonson Ev, Man in Hum.1, iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 6/2 Allold 
iron, and rusty proverbs : a good commodity for some smith 
to make hob-nails of. 1607 Heywoop Wom. kilde w. Kindn. 
Wks. 1874 II. 95 They treade heavy where their Hob-nailes 
fall. c170o Be. Kennett in Lausd. MS. 1033 If. 184 [190] 
Hob-nail, small short nail, with a round head, used for the 
bottom of Plough-Men's shoes. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 
50 The sensation as if he was lying on a number of hobnails, 

2. transf. A man who wears hobnailed shoes ; 
a rustic, clodhopper, clown. So Hodnails, as 
generic proper name. : 

1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. (1851) 365 No antic hobnaile at 
a Morris, but is more hansomly facetious. 1684 OTway 
Atheist 1. i, Thou unconscionable Hobnail. 1705 Hickerin- 
GILL Priest-cr, 1. (1721) 17 Then, replied Hob-nails, how is 
it possible that there could be either Night or Day, when 
there was neither Sun, Moon, nor Stars? 18s9 THACKERAY 
Virgin. I. 353 Troops of hobnails clumping to church. 

3. attrib. or adj. Clownish, rustic, boorish. 

1624 GEE Foot out of Snare in Somers Tracts (x810) III. 
76 The first question that an hob-naile spectator made, 
before he would pay his penny .. was, Whether there be 
a devil and a foole in the play? 1628 Earte Microcosm, 
Country Fellow (Arb.) 50 Hee..has some thriftie Hobnayle 
Prouerbes to Clout his discourse, 1658 J. Ropinson Evdoxa 
Pref, 3 Barbarous and hobnail phrases. ‘ 

4. attrib. and Comb., as hobnail shoe; hobnail- 
proof adj.; hobnail liver: see quot. 

1607 Rowxanps Dy. Merrie-man (1609) 4 Their Shooes 
were Hob-naile proofe, soundly bepegg’d. 1847 BuckstonE 
Rough Diamond i, How I used to kick you in my hob-nail 
shoes! 1882 Quain Dict. Med., Hobnail Liver, a name 
given toa cirrhotic liver, when it presents small prominences 
on its surface resembling hobnails. 


Ho'bnail, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To furnish or set with hobnails. 

1649 Trag. Massenello 62 Vle..hob-naile my shoos with 
a couple of old thorns. 

2. To trample down, as with hobnailed shoes. 

1875 Tennyson Q. Mary u. ii, Your rights and charters 
hobnail'd into slush. 

Hence Ho‘bnailer, a machine for putting hob- 
nails into the soles of boots (Labour Commission 
Gloss. 1892). 


Hobnailed (hgbnzild), a, [f. as prec. +-ED.] 

1. Furnished or set with hobnails; having the 
marks of hobnails. 

1603 B. Jonson Satyr Wks. (Rtldg.) 538/2 Come on, clowns 
-. bestir your hob-nail’d stumps. 1693 Drypen ¥xvenal’s 
Sat. 11. 399 Some rogue-soldier, with his hob-nail’d shoes, 
Indents his legs behind in bloody rows. 1871 L. SrErHEN 
Playgr. Europe viii. (1894) 175 The vocal music played on 
the planks by a pair of sturdy hobnailed bgots. 

b. Hobnailed liver: a cirrhotic liver, studded 

with projections like nail-heads. 
_ 1847-9 Topp Cyc?. Anat. 1V. 711 [The liver] presents what 
is termed a hobnailed appearance. 1886 Standard 19 Jan. 
3/5 He found a large patch of cirrhosis, commonly known as 
hobnailed liver. 

2. transf. Rustic, boorish, clownish. 

1599 NasHe Lexten Stuffe 62 The hobnaylde houses of 
their carterly ancestrie, 1683 Kennett Evasie. on Folly 
(Reeves) 33 The hob-nailed suiter prefers Joan the milkmaid 
before any of my lady’s daughters. 1839 H. Rocers Zss. II. 
iii. 135 Our national proverbs.,.the manual and vade-mecum 
of ‘hobnailed’ philosophy. 

Ho'b-nob, phrase and adv, [In origin app. 
a variant of had nab, hab or nab: see HAB adv.] 

i Phrase Hob, nob: have or have not; used by 
Shakspere app. in the sense ‘ give or take’. 

_ Wor Suaxs. Lwel, NV. 11. iv. 262 His incensement..is so 
implacable, that satisfaction can be none, but by pangs of 
death and sepulcher : Hob, nob, is his word: giu’t or take’t. 

2. adv. =Hab nab (Has adv. 1); hit or miss ; 
however it may turn out; at random. 

1660 Fisuer Rusticks Alarm Wks, (1679) 505 [He] quotes 
as many of them, as he judges, as to number, may make a 
Jury, and so Hob-Nob, as they say, without mattering much 
what they are, so they Concord allin one in the bare naming 
of the Words. 1787 GrosE Prov. Dict., Hob-nob (sometimes 
pronounced hab-nab), at a venture, rashly, 1887 S. Chesh. 
Gloss. s.v., We'n go at it hob-nob at a venture. 

3. Hob or nob, hob a nob, hob and nob: (prob. 
= give or take, give and take) used by two persons 
drinking to each other. Zo drink hob or nob, hob 
a nob, to drink to each other alternately, to take 
wine with each other with clinking of glasses. 

1756 Foorr Eng. fr. Paris 1. Wks. 1799 I. 106 Then..they 
proceed to demolish the substantials, with, perhaps, an oc- 
casional interruption, of ‘ Here’s to you friends’, ‘ Hob or 
nob’, * Your love and mine’. 1762 Gotpsm. Cit. W, Wii, 
* Hob and nob, Doctor ; which do you choose, white or red ?? 
1772 Graves Spir, Quix, vill. xxi. (1808) 366 Having drank 
hob-or-nob with a young lady in whose eyes he wished to ap- 
pear a man of consequence. 1815 W. H. Iretanp Scribbleo- 
mania 213 With whig or with tory he'll drink hob a nob, 

1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. v, ‘ Have another glass!’ ‘With 
you. Hob and nob’, returned the sergeant. ‘The top of 
mine to the foot of yours—the foot of yours to the top of 


mine—Ring once, ring twice—the best tune on the Musical 
Glasses! Your health,’ 
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b. quasi-adj. On intimate terms of good-fellow- 
ship, in close companionship. 

1851 D. JerRoLp St. Giles xv. 149 In those very good. .old 
times, hob and nob with the housebreaker. 1859 THACKERAY 
Virgin. xlvi, I might be hob-and-nob with you now in your 
dungeon. 1871 Daily News 17 Nov., To make things 
pleasant..after a pleasant yet practical hob-and-nob fashion. 

Ho'b-nob, v. [At first od or nob, hob-a-nob, 
hob and nob, hob-and-nob (one or both vbs. in- 
flected), from the ady, phrase: see prec. 3.] 

1. intr, To drink to each other, drink together. 

a. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 117 Do I go to hob or nob in 
white-wine, I am probably told red is better for my nerves. 
1794 Wo corr (P. Pindar) Acad. Process, Wks. 1812 III. 
278 Deserts, for common serving-men, the room, And hobs or 
nobs with Ladies of the Broom. 1801 M, G. Lewis 7a/es 
Wond., Giles Follup i, A Doctor so prim and a sempstress 
so tight Hob-a-nobb’d in some right marasquin. 1805 Sfort- 
ing Mag. XXVI. 148 Watch the eye of him who wishes to 
hob or nob. 1823 W. H. Pyne Wine & Walnuts (1824) I. 
x. 163 ‘ Here’s my hearty service to you, and let us hob and 
nob.’ 1840 THackrray Paris Sk.-bk. (1869) 12 We hobbed 
and nobbed with..the celebrated bailiff of Chancery Lane. 
1840 — Catherine viii, The gallant Turpin might have hob- 
and-nobbed with Mrs. C. 1882 Miss Brappon JZ. Royad I. 
vii. 201, I will hob and nob with her over one glass of toddy, 

B. 1828 Craven Dial. s.v., I have frequently heard one gen- 
tleman, in company, say to another, will you hob-nob with me? 
When this challenge was accepted, the glasses were instantly 
filled, and then they made the glasses touch or kiss each 
other. This gentle striking of the drinking vessels I always 
supposed explained the term hob-nob. 1831 J. JEKYLL Corr, 
27 Jan. (1894) 267 At a supper he hobnobbed with Lady 
Dudley Stuart. 1842 Baruam Jugol. Leg., Nell Cook Moral, 
Don’t ..Hob-nob in Sack and Malvoisie. 1862 Sata Acc. 
Addr, 112 [She] insisted on the Captain hobnobbing with her. 

2. To hold familiar intercourse, be on familiar 
terms z7th. 

a. 1828 Lapy GRANVILLE Lef??¢, Mar. (1894) II. 17 It can- 
not be her interest to hob-and-nob with Lord Fitzwilliam, 
1844 THackeray Little Tyav. ii, An honest groom jokes and 
hobs-and-nobs .. with the Kitchen maids. 1882 JEssorp 
Arcady iii. (1887) 66 What a curious joy..to hob-a-nob for 
a season with the pigmies of the Meiocene, 1893 VizETELLY 
Glances Back \. xvi. 303 The chairman. .hobbed and nobbed 
unreservedly with his immediate neighbours. 

- 1866 Sat. Rev.20 Jan. 86/1 Looking at the maid Clara, 
I found that she had seated herself at the table, and was 
prepared to hodnod it with me. 1871 Dixon Jower III. 
Xvili. 191 Eliot, now hob-nobbing with the pirate in pre- 
tended friendship. 1879 G. Macponatp P. Fader III. iii. 
38 He..hob-nobbed with Death and Corruption. 

Hence Ho'b-no:bbing w0/. sb.; also Ho’b-no:bber, 
one who hob-nobs; Ho‘b-no:bby a., characterized 
by or characteristic of hob-nobbing or familiar in- 
tercourse. 

a. 1795 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Sorrows Sunday Wks. 1812 
III. 370 May have her tea and rolls and hob and nobbing. 
1812 Lxaminer 25 May 328/2 The joyous hobbing-a-nob of 
the lovers. 1830 Westim. Rev. XIII. 147 A little pleasant 
hobbing and nobbing. 1865 G. Mrerepitu 2. Fleming xxix. 
(x889) 244 The honour of hob-anobbing with a gentleman, 

B. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVII. 63 Young ladies..often 
left the solitary glass of wine which they took with the 
gentlemen hob-nobber half unfinished. 1853 W. JERDAN 
Autobiog. IV. xiii. 232 The toast was drunk with accla- 
mation, and then followed hob-nobbing. 1888 E. M. 
Marsu Saved as by Fire viii, Diffusing a genial, hobnobby 
expression over the severest countenance. 1895 Miss DowiE 
Gallia xi, 123 Upon an omnibus, too, that very hob-nobby 
and familiar vehicle. 

Ho'b-nob, sd. [f. as prec. As a sb. more usual 
in the condensed form.] 


+1. A ‘sentiment’ or phrase used in hob-nobbing. 

1761 (it/e) The Masque : a new and select collection of the 
best English, Scotch, and Irish Songs .. To which is added 
a complete collection of the various Toasts, Sentiments, and 
Hob-Nobs. 1770 (¢it/e) Toasts, Sentiments, Hob-nobs and 
Songs: The Company Keeper's Assistant. 

2. A drinking to each other or together. 

a, 1834 L. Rircue Wand, by Seine 71 At the end of the 
repast, a general ‘choque’, or 4od-0r-nob took place. 1888 
J. Ramsay Sco¢d. 18th Cent. I. viii. 132 When hob or nob 
was first introduced, on a young gentleman calling for wine 
a second time during dinner, George whispered him, ‘ Sir, 
you have had a glass already’. 

B. 1825 Fossrooke Lucycl, Antig. 537 Pril and wril was 
an ancient form of hob nob, — 

3. A familiar conversation ; a ¢é¢e-d-téte. 

1876 Brack Madcap V. xviii, Sitting on a fence, having a 
quiet hobnob among themselves. 

Hobnol, var. HosninoLt Ods. 

Hobo (howbo). Western U.S. * Anidle shiftless 
wandering workman, ranking scarcely above the 
tramp’ (Funk). 

ue J. Frynr in Contemp. Rev. Aug., The tramp’s name 
for himself and his fellows is Hobo, plural Hoboes. 1892 
Pall Mail G. 28 Dec. 3/3 They will be vagrants on the 
streets and hobos of the night, 1896 Pop. Sci. Frnl. L. 254 
The tramp..can scarcely be distinguished from the dyed-in- 
the-wool hoboe. 1896 A#Z. Monthly Jan. 58 By the ‘ Ambu- 
lanter’ it is called Gypsyland, by the tramp Hoboland. 

Hoboe, hoboy : see Haurzoy, 

Hobson’s choice: see Cuoice sd. 2 ¢, 


Hob-thrush, Hob-thrust. és. exc. dial. 
Also 7- Hob-thurst. [f. Hop 50.1 + (perh.) 
Tuurse, ON. furs giant, goblin.) 

1. A goblin: see quots. Now dial. 

1590 Tartton Mews Purgat. (Shaks. Soc.) 55 One of those 
Familiares Lares..as Hob Thrust, Robin Goodfellow and 
such like spirites..famozed in every olde wives chronicle for 
their mad merrye graces 1611 Corcr., Loup-garou,..also, 
a Hobgoblin, Hob-thrush, Robin-good-fellow. 1713 STEELE 
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Guardian No. 30 ® 4 Our own rustical superstition of hob- 
thrushes, fairies, goblins, and witches, 1825 Brockett, 
Hobthrust, a local spirit, famous for whimsical pranks. 
1867 Murray's Handbk. Yorksh. 228 Hob ‘I hrush, or 
‘Hob o’ th’ Hurst’ was a woodland and mountain spirit. 
1877 Holderness Gloss., Hob-thrust..a good-natured goblin 
who assists servant-maids in their early morning work, but 
in a state of nudity. 

tb. ? Lycanthropy. Ods. (App. an erron. transl. 
of F. loup-garou lycanthrope, through a misunder- 
standing of Cotgrave’s definition.) 

1658 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. xi. 47, | cure sick Persons 
of the Hob-thrush, by giving them a blow with a forke just 
between the two eyes. ‘ ; : 

ce. Applied opprobriously to a rustic. dal. 

1682 H. More Annot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 91 That any 
ignorant rural Hobthurst should call the Spirit of Nature.. 
a prodigious Hobgoblin. 1854 Bamrorp Diad. S. Lance, 188 
(Lance. Gloss.) ‘ Theau great hobthurst.’ S 

2. (In full hod-thrush louse). A wood-louse. dial. 

1828 Craven Dial., Hob-thrush-louse, Millepes, 1873 
Swaledale Gloss., Hobthrush, a wall-louse. 

Hobub, Hoby, obs. forms of Huspus, Hopsy. 

Hoc, hock (hgk), sé. Obs. exc. Hest. [a. F. hoc 
(1642 in Hatz.-Darm.), app. ad. L. hoc ‘ this’. (Not 
the same as It. oca, F. hoca.)| Name of an old card 
game, ‘in which certain privileged cards give to 
the person who plays them the right of attributing 
to them whatever value he wishes’ (Hatzfeld). 

1730-6 Baixey (folio), Hock, Hoca,..a Game at Cards. 
1838 Sourney Doctor cxlii. V. 46 The Game of Hoc, the 
Reverse, the Beast, the Cuckoo and the Comet. 1887 4éZ 
Year Round 5 Feb. 66 Hoc was the favourite game of 
Cardinal Mazarin, which he introduced from Italy. 

Hoc, Hoccamore, obs. ff. Hock sé.4, Hook, 
Hock AMORE. - 

|| Hocco (hgko). [Said to be the native name 
in Guiana. Used in French by Barrére 1745 and 
Brisson 1760.] A name given to several birds of 
the family Cracéde or Curassows. 

1834 MeMurtrirz Cuvier's Anim. Kingd, 140 The Hoccos 
are large gallinaceze of America, which resemble turkeys, 
with a broad, rounded tail, formed of large and stiff quills. 
1852 Tu. Ross Husmboldt’s Trav, 11. xviii. 154 The hocco, 
with its black plumage and tufted head, moves slowly along 
the sausos. 

Hoce, obs. f. Hoarszr. Hoch, obs. Sc. f. 
Hovex. Hoche, obs. f. HurcH. Hochepot, 
hochpoch, -pot, obs. ff. Horcupot, Horcuporcn. 
Hochheimer : see HockaMorE. 

+ Hock (hgk), 56.1 Ods, (exc. in HotnyHock). 
[OE. Zoe: of unknown origin. (The pl. hockes has 
been adopted in Welsh as hocys, hocos.)] A general 
name for various malvaceous plants, esp. the Com- 
mon and Marsh Mallow and the Hollyhock. 

6725 Corpus Gloss. 1288 Malva, hoce, cottuc, vel zearwan - 
leaf. c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 330 Hocces leaf wyl on ealop. 
c1265 Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 5509/3 Malva, 
-- hoc. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. cvii. (Tollem. 
MS.), Malua, be hocke is a nesche herbe. 1578 LyTE 
Dodoens v. xxiii. 581 Flowers. .in figure lyke to the common 
Mallowe or Hocke. 1611 Cotcr., Rose d’outre mer, the 
garden Mallow, called Hocks, and Holyhocks. 

Hock (hgk), 56.2. [A southern by-form of 03, 
hoch, HoueH, which it has largely superseded.] 

1. The joint in the hinder leg of a quadruped be- 
tween the true knee and the fetlock, the angle of 
which points backward. 

1540 WS. Acc. St. Fohn’s Hosp., Canterb., For tar to ye 
cowse fote & mendyng a hocke jd. c17z0 W. Gisson Far- 
vier's Guide 1. Vi. (1738) 98 The bones of the Hock are in 
number the same with those in the Knee. 1854 R. OwEN 
Skel. §& Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1.234 The heel-bone, 
‘calcaneum’,. forms what is called the ‘hock’. 1897 Sir E. 
Woop Achievem. Cavalry v. 92 Your horses cannot charge 
in mud up to their hocks. 

2. The knuckle end of a gammon of bacon, the 
hock-end. 

1706 Puittips (ed. Kersey), Hock, the small end of aGam- 
mon of Bacon. 1815 Sforting Mag. XLVI. 13 A nice hock 
of ham which I made John leave for you. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as hock action, -bone, -endy 
joint, etc. ; hock-deep adj. 5 

1641 PryNNE Azti~, 2 Odo apeeme her the second 
time, and cuts off her sinewes at the hock bone. 1865 H. H. 
Dixon Field ‘ fern V.i. 7 Sir Walter had forgotten none of 
his beautiful hock action, 1868 Ouipa 77icotrix (1877) 1.75 
The horses of the wagon .. stood .. hock-deep in grass and 
rushes. 1874 M. A. Warp Oxtd. Zool. 42 The hock-joint, 
containing six bones, viz., astragalus, os calcis, cuboid, and 
three cuneiform, corresponds to our ankle-joint. 

+ Hock, 50.3 Ods. rare. [Etymology unknown. ] 
A caterpillar. 

c1420 Pallad. on Husb, 1. 882 Brenne heer and ther the 
heedles garlek stelis, The stynke of hit for hockis [contyva 
campas] help and hele is. /bid. 948 And other als seyn 
hockis [camzfas] forto lese Keste figtre aske on hem. 

Hock (hgk), 54.4 Also 7 hocke, hoc. [Short- 
ened from HockaAmore.] The wine called in 
German Hochheimer, produced at Hochheim on 
the Main; hence, commercially extended to other 
white German wines. 

@ 1625 FLETCHER Chances v. iii, Yohn ..What wine is it? 
Fred. Hock. 1676 D'Urrey Mad. Fickle 1. i. (1677) 4 oll. 
Here’s a glass of excellent old Hock.. 77/6, Old Hock ! what 
a Dickins is that ? .. Wine was never good since it has been 
corrupted with such barbarous notions. 1755 Mem. Caft. 
P. Drake 11, iii, 156, I requested him to go and take a Whet 
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of Old Hock before Dinner. 1864 I. Taytorn Words & 
Places (1882) 282 It would be curious to trace the progress 
of the perversion whereby the wines which in the fifteenth 
century used to be correctly designated ‘wines of Rhin’ 
have come to be called Hocks. Hocheim..lies on the Main 
and not on the Rhein. 

b. atirib., as in hock-bottle, hock-glass, a 
bottle, or wine-glass, made of coloured glass, used 
for hock or other white wine. 

1892 Burton Mod. Photogr. (ed. 10) 176 Hock bottles .. 
from their deep red or orange colour, are useful for various 
Parts of the work. 


Hock, sd.5 [?shortened from 40%, Hoox.] A 
rod, stick, or chain, with a hook at the end. 

1530 PatsGr. 231/2 Hocke, crocg. 1693 Evetyn De Ja 
Quint. Orange Trees xi, As to the Removing and Trans- 
porting Cases and Boxes of the Middle and smaller Size, 
every body knows ’tis done by., strong Coul-Staves, which 
with good Hocks take hold on the Bottom of the Cases at 
both sides. 1886 Daily News 16 Sept. 7/1 Passing a butcher's 
shop he caught up a ‘ hock’, used for handing down joints 
of meat, and made several more blows at him. 

Hock, 52.6 [perh. related to Hoc.] ‘In the 
game of faro, the last card remaining in the box 
after all the others have been dealt’ (Cen¢. Dict.). 

Hock, v.1 [f. Hook 53.2: cf. Houcu v.] zrans. 
To disable by cutting the tendons of the ham or 
hock, in man or beast ; to hough, hamstring. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § M. (1596) 124/2 Those holie martyrs, 
whom the emperor Maximus had put out the right eie, and 
hockt their left legs. 1658 W. Burton /tin. Anton. 16 His 
Son .. to escape Severus .. who pursued him, hockt all the 
Post horses he left behind him, 1730-6 Battery (folio), Zo 
Tock, to cut Beasts in the Hock or Hoof. 

Hence Hocking v/. sb.; Hocker, a hougher. 

1892 R. Kretinc Barrack-r. Ballads, Cleared v, They 
only paid the Moonlighter his cattle-hocking price. 

Hock, v.2 [f. Zock-in Hock-pay.] a. intr. To 
observe Hocktide. b. ¢razs. To bind or otherwise 
beset (persons) in the way practised at Hocktide. 

1406 [see below]. 1727 Cowell's Interfr., And in the 
Accounts of Magdalen College in Oxford there is yearly an 
allowance pro Mulieribus Hockantibus, in some manors of 
theirs in Hampshire, where the Men hock the Women on 
Monday, and e contra on Tuesday. 1843 Fosbrooke’s Encycl. 
Antig. 649 On Monday and Tuesday men and women reci- 
procally hocked each other, i.e. stopped the way with ropes, 
and pulled the passengers towards them desiring a donation, 

Hence Ho'cking v#/. sb. Also in comé.,as hock- 
ing-ale, ale brewed for the festival at Hocktide ; 
the festival itself, at which collections were made 


for parochial purposes. 

1406 Proclam. in Letterbk, 1. Guild Hall Lond., If, xlix b 
[cf. Riley Wem. Lond. 562], Ista proclamatio facta fuit die 
Veneris proximo ante quindenam Pasche .. Qe null persone 
di _ceste Citee..teygne, ou constreyne ascun persone .. 
deinz meason ou de hors pur hokkyng lundy ne marsdy 
proscheins appelles Hokkedayes. /7d., Darrestier tiel per- 
sone qi qe soyt fesaunt ou usaunt tiell hokkyng. 1466 
Mann. & Househ, Exp. (Roxb.) 211 Item, the same day my 
mastyr gaffe the women to the hokkynge .xx.d. 1484 in 
Glasscock Rec, St. Michael's, Bp. Stortford (1882) 26 Item 
pd. for brewyng of the hokyng ale xvjd. 1618 in Brand Pog. 
Antig. (1870) I. 159 Gained with hocking at Whitsuntide, 
£16 12s. 3d. 1854 Toutm. Smitu Parish (1857) 504 Then 
there was the Hocking-Ale, one of great importance; and 
the thorough kindly Bid-Ale. 

+ Hock-ale. Obs. =hocking-ale: see prec. 

1484 in Glasscock Rec. S#. Michael's (1882) 26 Item pd. 
for ix b, malte to the hoke ale vjs. iiijd. 

+ Hockamore (hg‘kamo6e1), Ods. Also 7 hoc- 
camore. [Anglicized form of Hochheimer, from 


Hochhetm on the Main.) = Hook sd.4 
1673 SHADWELL ELfsom Wells 111. 40 (Stanf.), I am very 
well, and drink much Hockamore. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 28 
Suppose, by keeping cyder-royal too long, it should become 
unpleasant, and as unfit to bottle as old hockamore. 
Hock-cart. Ods, exc. Hist. [Cf. Hocxny 1.] 
The cart or wagon which carried home the last 


load of the harvest. 

1648 Herrick Hesfer, Argt., I sing of may-poles, hock- 
carts, wassails, wakes, Of bride-grooms, brides, and of their 
bridall cakes. Jd7d., Hock-cart 14 The Harvest Swaines, 
and Wenches bound For joy, to see the Hock-cart crown’d. 
1648 Eart WESTMORELAND Ofia Sacra (1879) 175 How the 
Hock-Cart with all its gear Should be trick’d up. 1864 
Chambers’ Bk. of Days U1. 377/1 The grain last cut was 
brought home in its wagon, called the hock-cart, surmounted 
by a figure formed of a sheaf with gay dressings, 

Hock-day. Now only //zst. Also (2 hoce- 
dei), 3 hokedey, 3-4 (7-9 7st.) hoke-, hocke-, 
4 hokke-, 4-6 hoc-, 5 hok-, -dai, -day. 

{Few words have received so much etymological and his- 
torical investigation as hock-day, hocktide, hock Tuesday, 
hock Monday, But the origin has not yet been ascertained. 
Early evidence shows that the first element was originally 
disyllabic, Aoke-; but whether the o was long or short is not 
determined ; it was evidently short when subsequently spelt 
hocke-, hokke-. Hock-day, which is the earliest of the group 
(Hock Tuesday appearing next), has not been found before 
the 12th c. ; no trace of it appears in OE. or any Germanic 
lang. Skinner’s conjecture that hock-tide might be the 
MDu. hogetide, hoochtide, ‘high time, festival, wedding’, is 
out of the question, and Lambarde’s explanation of hock 
as for OE. hocor, ‘mockery, scorn, derision’ (repeated by 
Speed, Blount, Phillips, Bailey, etc.), is on many grounds 
untenable. (H, Grotefend, Hands. Hist. Chronol. (1872) 
87/2, cites from a Vienna document, ‘der prieff ist geben 
dez mentags nach dem Goychkentag am newnten tag nach 
Ostern 1377', where Goychkentag coincides in date with 
Hock-day ; but it is difficult to see any connexion between 
the names. )] 
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The second Tuesday after Easter Sunday ; Hock 
Tuesday: in former times an important term-day, 
on which rents were paid, and the like, Hock-day 
and Michaelmas dividing the rural year into its 
summer and winter halves. It was also, from the 
14th c., and probably earlier, a popular festival, 
signalized by the collection of money for parish 
purposes by roughly humorous methods: see Hock- 
TIDE, Hock-mMonry. The plural, ock days, includes 
also the preceding day, Hock Monday, which was 
similarly celebrated. 

The date is sometimes given as the second Monday and 
Tuesday after Easter week; this appears to originate in 
different ways of reckoning the guindena Pasche as the 
fortnight following Easter, or the two weeks before and 
after Easter. (Statements going back to the 15th or 16th c. 
assert that Hock-day commemorated either the massacre of 
the Danes on 13 Nov. roo2, or the death of Hardicnut on 
8 June, 1042, From the dates of these events it is difficult 
to understand how either was associated with Hock-tide.) 

€1175 Caen Cartulary (MS. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 5650) 
If. 54 b (Du C,), Omnes bubulci .. a Hocedei usque ad Au- 
gustum habebunt de bidentibus lac mane diebus Dominicis. 
1219 Meet of Fines Michaelm. 3 Hen. IIT, File 1. No. 30 
Quod ipsi homines veniant .. bis in anno ., semel ad Hoke- 
dey et iterum ad festum Sancti Martini. a1252 Rentalia 
Glaston, (Som. Rec. Soc.) 10 A die lune prox. post hocke- 
dai. @1259 Matt. Paris Chron. Maj. anno 1255 (Rolls V. 
493) De magno parlamento quod fuit in quindena Pasche. 
Circa idem tempus scilicet in quindena Pasche, que vul- 
gariter Hokedai appellatur. Zézd. anno 1258 (V. 676) Et 
post diem Martis, que vulgariter Hokedai appellatur, 
factum est Parlamentum Londini. c1260 Deed Granting 
Messuage in Glastonbury (penes Rev. W. E. Daniel), Octo 
denarios ad duos anni terminos, videlicet ad la Hokedaye 
quatuor denarios, et ad festum sci. Michaelis quatuor de- 
narios. ¢1330 Annual. Lond, an. 1269 in Chron. Edw, I & 
4T (Rolls) I. 80 Die Martis, qui vocatur Hokkeday. 1369 
in Madox Formulare (1702) 225 Die Martis proximo post 
quindenam Paschz qui vocatur Hokeday. 1406 [see Hock- 
ing under Hock v.”]. 1450 in Leland Collect. 299 Sic mone- 
mus, ut ab hujusmodi ligationibus & ludis inhonestis diebus 
hactenus usitatis, vocatis communiter Hoc-dayes, ut praedi- 
citur, cessent. 1467in Eng. Gilds (1870) 385 At the lawday 
holdyn at hokday. 1512 Vatton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. 
Soc.) 132 [Recd.] of I. Bek for his taverne of Ale at Hoc- 
day xxxvj® viij4. 1677 PLor Oxfordsh. 202, I once thought 
they might anciently, as well as now, observe two Hock- 
days, one for the women and another for the men.. It is 
most certain that now we observe two of them here, on 
Monday for the women, which is much the more solemn, 
and Tuesday for the men, which is very inconsiderable, 
1777 Branp Pop. Antig. (1849) 1. 185 Hoke Day was.. an 
annual festival, said to have been instituted in memory of 
the almost total destruction of the Danes in England by 
Ethelred in ro0oz. 1890 Kitcuin Winchester (1893) 166 There 
were usually two assemblies of the commonalty in each year, 
one on Hockaday (the Tuesday week after Easter), the 
other at Michaelmas. 

Hockelty-card. = Hook sd.6 (Cent. Dict.), 

Hocker mocker, obs. f. HuGGER-MUGGER. 

Hockerye, var. of Huckrry, Obs. 

+ Hocket. Ods. Also 4-5 hoket, 7 hocquet. 
[a. F. hoguez, in OF. also hocguet shock, sudden 
interruption, hitch, hiccup: see Hatz.-Darm.] 

1. Hitch, obstacle ; interruption; chicane, trick. 

[1276 see Hocxertor.] 13.. A. Adis. ooo Mony hoket is 
in amours; Stedfast seldom ben lechoures. ¢ 1460 Towweley 
Myst. xxx. 233 Here I be gesse of many nyce hoket, Of care 
and of curstnes, hethyng and hoket. /é7d. 312 Hym thynke 
it no hoket his taylle when he Wryngys. 

2. = Hicker, Hicovur. 

160r Hottanp Pliny xx. xvii, The troublesome yex or 
hocquet. Jézd. II. 50 Against the Hocquet or Yex, there 
is a notable medicine made with it. 1617 MinsHeu Ducfor 
s.v. Hocke, It is good to helpe the Hocket or Hicket. 

3. Medixval Mus. An interruption of a voice- 
part (usually of two or more parts alternately) by 
rests, so as to produce a broken or spasmodic 
effect ; used as a contrapuntal device. 

[1326 Rost, pe Hanpto Regule xii. § 5 Hoketus.] 

1776 Hawkins “7st. Mus. liii. 11. 195 De Handlo ., says, 
that Hockets are formed by the combination of notes and 
pauses. 1875 Srainer & Barrett Dict. Mus. Terms, 
Hocket, Hoket, Ochetus .. was the same as ¢runcatio (trun- 
catio idem est quod hoket), 1880 Grove Dict. Mus., Hocket, 
a term which occurs in old English writers on music, begin- 
ning with De Handlo (1326), for passages which were trun- 
cated or mangled, or a combination of notes and pauses, 

Hence + Ho'ckettor Ods., a tricker, a sharper. 

(1276 Act 4 Edw. TI, Stat. Rageman in Stat. Realne 1. 44/2 
Par hoketours ou barettours [v.7 par hokettez ne par 
baretz].] 1672-1727 Cowell's Interpr., Hockettor or Hoc- 
queteur, is an old French word for a Knight of the Post, 
a decayed man, a Basket-carrier. 


Hockey ! (hyki), hawkey (h9-ki), horkey. 
Also 6 hocky, hooky, 7 hoacky, hoky, 8 hoaky, 
9 hockay, hawkie. [Origin and etymological 
form unknown : cf. Hock-cart. ] 

1. The old name in the eastern counties of Eng- 


land for the feast at harvest-home. 

1555 [see 2]. 1600 NasHe Summer's Last Will & Test. 
in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 49 Hooky, hooky, we have shorn, 
And we have bound; And we have brought Harvest Home 
totown. 1676 Poor Robin's Alm. Aug. in NV. & Q. 1st Ser. 
(1850) I. 457/2 Hoacky is brought Home with hallowing 
Boys with plum-cake The Cart following. 1806 Bitoom- 
FIELD Horkey Advt., The man who.. goes foremost through 
the harvest with the scythe or the sickle, is honoured with 
the title of Zovd, and at the Horkey, or harvest-home feast, 
collects what he can. 1812 E, D. Crarke Jvav. Var. 
Countries I1. 229 note, At the Hawkie, as it is called, or 


HOCK MONDAY. 


Harvest-Home, I have seen a clown dressed in woman's 
clothes, having his face painted, his head decorated with 
ears of corn. 1822 J. GAGE Hist. Hengrave 6 Vhe hockay, 
or harvest home .. begins to fall into disuse. a@1825 Forpy 
Voc. E, Anglia, Hawkey, the feast at harvest home. 1826 
G. H. I. in Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 1168 This health- 
drinking .. finishes the horkey. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as hockey cry, load, night; 
hockey cake, the seed cake distributed at a harvest- 
home; hockey cart = Hock-cart. 

1555 App. ParkER Ps. cxxvi. 376 He home returnes: wyth 
hocky cry, With sheaues full lade abundantly. 1602 WARNER 
Alb, Eng. xvt. ciii. 80 Ile duly keepe for thy delight Rock- 
Monday, and the Wake, Hawe Shrouings, Christmas-gambols, 
with the Hokie and Seed-cake. @ 1613 OverBury Charact., 
Franklin Wks. (1856) 150 Rocke Munday..Christmas Eve, 
the hoky, or seed cake, these he yeerely keepes, yet holds 
them no reliques of popery. 1712 Poor Rodin (N.), Harvest 
is done, therefore, wife, make For harvest men a hoaky 
cake. 1731 N. Satmon New Surv. Eng., Hertf. Il. 415 
Hockey Cake is that which is distributed to the people at 
Harvest Home. The Hockey Cart is that which brings 
the last Corn, and the Children rejoycing with Boughs 
in their Hands, with which the Horses also are attired. 
1806 BioomrieLp Horkey iv, "Twas Farmer Cheerum's 
Horkey night, Ibid. xii, Home came the jovial Horkey 
load, Last of the whole year’s crop; And Grace amongst 
the green boughs rode Right plump upon the top. /édid. 
xvi, Farmer Cheerum went .. And broach’d the Horkey 
beer. a@1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hawkey-load, the last 
load of the crop, which.. was always led home on the 
evening of the hawkey, with much rustic pageantry, 1826 
G. H. I. in Hone ELvery-day Bk. 11. 1166 The last, or 
Shorkey load’ (as it is here [Norfolk] called) is decorated 
with flags and streamers, 

Hockey? (hy'ki). Also 6 -ie, 9 hawky, -key. 

{Origin uncertain; but the analogy of many other games 
makes it likely that the name originally belonged to the 
hooked stick. OF. oguet ‘shepherd’s staff, crook’, suits 
form and sense; but connecting links are wanting. The 
isolated occurrence of the word in 1527 is very remarkable, 
It is not certain that Cowper’s ‘sport’ was the same.] 

1. An outdoor game of ball played with sticks or 
clubs hooked or curved at one end, with which the 
players of each side drive the ball towards the goal 
at the other end of theground. Also called dandy 


and shinty. 

1527 Galway Stat. in 10th Rep, Hist, MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 402 The horlinge of the litill balle with hockie stickes or 
staves, 1785 CowrEr Let. 5 Nov., The boys at Olney have 
likewise a very entertaining sport, which commences annually 
upon this day [sth Nov.]: they call it Hockey; and it 
consists in dashing each other with mud, and the windows 
also, 1838 W. HoLioway Dict. Provinc., Hawkey, the 
name of a game played by several boys on each side with 
sticks, called hawkey-bats, and a ball..W. Sussex. 1842 
Vicne Trav. Kashmir (1844) 11. 289 At Shighur I first saw 
the game of the Chaughan. . It is in fact hocky on horseback 
.. The ball is called in Tibiti, ‘Pulu’, 1857 Chambers’ 
Inform. 11,703 Shinty in Scotland, Hockey in England, and 
Hurling in Ireland seem to be very much the same out-of- 
door sport. 1865 LussocKk Preh. Times xiv. (1869) 498 Kane 
saw the children in Smith’s Sound playing hockey on the ice. 


2. (U.S.) The stick or club used in this game: 
cf. dandy, shinty. 


1839 Jacos Ansott Caleb in Town ii. The Hawkies 38 
Now, a hawkey is a small, round stick, about as long as 
a man’s cane, with a crook in the lower end, so that a boy 
can hit balls and little stones with it, when lying upon the 
ground, A good hawky is a great prize to a Boston boy. 
1866 Harvard Mem. Biog., ¥. Savage 1. 329, 1 remember 
him as yesterday, full of fun and courage, with his hockey 
in hand. 1868 Miss Atcorr Lzt, Wom. I, viii. 117 Laurie 
.. lying flat [on the ice] held Amy up by his arm and hockey, 

3. attrib. and Comb., as hockey-ball, -bat, -club, 
-match, -stick, -tournament. 

1838 Hawkey-bat [see 1]. 1849 THackEeRAy Pendennis 
iii, A little wretch whom he had cut over the back with 
a hockey-stick. 1884 Bath ¥rn/. 16 Feb. 7/2 The festivities 
of the week include a hockey tournament. 1889 Yohn Bull 
2 Mar. 146/3 Hockey clubs now abound in the neighbour- 
hood of London... while a Hockey Association has drawn up 
an admirable code of rules. 

Hocking: see Hock véds.1 and 2, 

+ Hockle, v.! Ods. [app. deriv. of Hook sé.2 ; 
or iterative of Hook v,!, HoucH v, But perhaps 
only an error of Skinner’s, perpetuated in Diction- 
aries.] To hough, to hamstring. Hence Hockler, 

1668-71 SKINNER Ltym. Ling. Angl., To Hockle, Poplites 
seu Suffragines Succidere. Ibid., Hocklers of Horse, gui 
equis suffragines succidunt. 1678 LittLteton Lat. Dict. 
1721 Baitey, Hock/e, to hamstring, or cut the Joints towards 
the hough. 1755 in Jonnson. ‘Thence in mod. Dicts, 

Hockle, v.4 Jocal. ? Obs. To cut up (stubble). 

1746 Compl, Farmer s.v. Farm, Hockling, or cutting up 
and raking haulm, 2s. 6d. per acre. 1785 in A. YouNG Amn, 
Agric. IV. 108 We [near Hartlebury, Worcestersh.] pay 
about 4s. per acre for reaping wheat, and diet, if they set it 
up and hockle it. 

Hockle-bone, obs. form of HUCKLEBONE. 

Hockly (hgkli), sb. [Cf. Hock sd.6] A term 
in the game of faro: see quot. 1850. [ 

1805 Sporting Mag. XXVI. 203 The banker now claims 
the chance of hockly .. The advantage of hockly is relin- 
quished by some bankers. 1850 Bo/n's Hand-bk. Games 
337 Hockly, a Certainty, signifies the last card but one, the 
chance of which the banker claims, and may refuse to let 
any punter withdraw a card when eight or less remain to be 
dealt. 

+ Horckly, a. Obs. rare. Cf. HUCKLE-BACKED. 

1707 E. Warp Hud, Rediv. I. v. 22 Next to this hockly 
greasy Beast, Stood a young Beau, most nicely drest. 


Hock Monday. 0s. exc. Hist. Also 5 hoc, 


HOCK MONEY. 


hok, 6 hoke, hocke. [f. hock in Hook-DaY + 
Monpay.] The Monday in HocktipE. 

1481-90 Hloward Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 202 Item. to women 
on Hoc Monday ijd. 1485 Churchw. Acc. St. Mary Hill, 
Lond. (Nichols 1797) 102 For bred and ale to the wyvys yn 
the parish that gathered on Hokmonday, 1s. 1d. 1516 in 
Lysons Envir. Lond. (1810) I. 1. 222 Recd. of the gader- 
ynge of the churchwardens weyffes on Hoke Monday, 8s. 3. 
1555 W. WATREMAN Fardle Facions u1, viii. 169 The kyng 
..cometh to hunting. .accompaignied with a rable of women, 
in as good ordre as ours ware wonte to be vpon Hocke mon- 
daie. 1878 Churchw. Acc. Kingston-upon- Thames in Lysons 
Envir. Lond. (1810) 1.1. 229 Reod. of the women upon Hoc 
Monday, 5s. 2d. 1677 PLor Ox/fordsh. 201. 1826 Hone 
Every-day Bk. 1. 476 Hock Monday was for the men, and 
Hock Tuesday for the women, 

Hock money. Js. exc. Hist. Also 5 hocke, 
5-6 hok, 6 hoke, oke, hoxce. [f. hock- in Hocxk- 
pay+Money.] The money collected by the men 


and the women at HockTIpsg. 

1484-5 Churchw, Acc. St. Dunstan's, C anterd., Ress. by vs 
the seyde Wardeynes of Hockemoneye at Ester ixs. xd. 
1499 in C. Coates Antig. Reading 214 It. rec. of hok money 
gaderyd of women xxs. It. rec. of hok money gaderyd of 
men iiijs. 1515-6 in Avvhvol. VII. 251 Received of the 
men for oke money vs. viiid. Item of the wyffs of oke money 
xvs. id, 1586-7 /bid. 252 For Hoxce money by them received 
to the use of the Church, xijs. 1826 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 
I. 476 At Hock-tide..collections of Hock-money were made 
in various parishes..until the Reformation, 

Hockorn, obs. form of Acorn. 

Hocks, var. of Hox v. Obs. 

+ Ho‘ckshin. Obs. or dial. In 4 hokschyno, 
7 huckson, 8 hucksheen. [app. repr. OE. Adh- 
sinu, pl. héhsina, HouGH-SINEW, with the 6 short- 
ened by position, and the second element associated 
with szz.] The under side of the thigh; the hough. 

©1394 P. Pl. Crede 426 His hosen ouerhongen his hok- 
schynes on eueriche a side. 1648 Herrick Hesperides, 
Beggar to Mab, Commend a crickets-hip, Or his huckson to 
my scrip. 1746 Lxmoor Scolding 154 (E.D.S.) Thy Hozen 
muxy up zo vurs thy Gammerels to tha very Hucksheens o’ 
tha. 1778 /bid, Gloss., The Hucksheens, the Legs up 
to the Hams, or Hocks. 1886 Exwortuy W. Somerset 
Word-bk., Huckshins, the hock-shins; under-side of the 
thighs just above the bend of the knee, 


Hocktide. Ods. exc. Hist. Also 5 hoke-, 6 
hok-, 6-7 hoe-, 7 hocks-, hucx-, hocke-, huck-. 
[f. Aock- in Hook-pay + TIDE time, season. ] 

The time or season of the hock days: Hock 
Monday and Tuesday (the second Monday and 
Tuesday after Kaster-day), on which in pre-Refor- 
mation times money was collected for church and 
parish purposes, with various festive and sportive 
customs; after the Reformation kept for some 
time as a festive season with various traditional 
customs, some of which survived into the roth c. 

The earlier custom seems to have been the seizing and 
binding (by women on Monday, and by men on Tuesday) 
of persons of the opposite sex, who released themselves by 
a small payment. After this was prohibited (see 1406 in 
Hock v.2, 1450 in Hock-pay), recourse was had to the plan 
of stretching ropes or chains across the streets and ways, to 
stop passers for the same purpose. (See 1777 in Hock 
TUESDAY.) 

1484 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's, Bh. Stortford (1882) 
26 Item pd. for bakyng of the brede at hoketyde vd. xg09 
Churchw,. Acc. Kingston-upon-Thames in Lysons Envir. 
Lond, (1810) I, 1. 168 Rec! for the gaderyng at Hoc-tyde 
0140, 1510 Churchw. Acc. St. Mary's in Peshall Hist. 
Oxford 67 Recepts. Recd. atte Hoctyde of the wyfes gader- 
ynge, xvs. ijd. 1546 Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstan's, Canterb., 
Recevyd of the wyvys yt they did gether at Hoktyd iijs. ixd. 
1611 Speep 77st. Gt. Brit. vu. v. § 11. 392 The day of his 
{Hardicnut's] death is annually celebrated with open pas- 
times .. which time is now called Hoctide or Hucktide, 
signifying a time of scorning or contempt, which fell vpon 
the Danes by his death. 1625 Purcnas Pilerims 1. 621 
margin, Hocktide I haue seene kept with publike feasting 
in the street, the women also binding men, or compelling 
them to some ransome; the Tuesday fortnight after Easter. 
1656 Brount Glossogr., Hocktyde or Hockstyde, .. in some 
parts of this Nation not yet out of memory, but observed 
the week after Easter, 1663 Churchw. Acc. St. Peter's in 
Last in Peshall Hist. Oxford 83 Hocktide brought in this 
year £6. 1772-3 Ibid. 83 This parish of St. Peter in the 
East gained by the Hocktide and Whitsuntide, anno 1664, 
the sum of 142. 1777 Brann Pop, Antig. (1849) I. 187. 
1826 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 476. 1898 L’fool Echo 19 Apr. 
(2nd Tuesday after Haster) 4/3 ‘ Kissing Day’ at Hunger- 
ford.—Hungerford is once more celebrating Hock-tide, with 
all its quaint customs and ancient ceremonies. 

b. attrib., as hocktide-festival, -money, -pastime. 
e505 Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstan's, Canterb., Receyvid 
of Hoktyde money for iij yere xxiijs. viijd, 1613 WITHER 

Abuses Stript (1618) 232 Because that, for the Churches 
good, They in defence of Hocktide custome stood. 1636 
J. TRussewy in Ann, Dubrensia (1877) 7 The Hocktide pas- 
times are Declin’d, if not diserted. 1884 Symonps Shaks, 
Predecess. iv. 176 ‘They were acted. .at hock-tide festivals, 

Hock Tuesday. Os. exc. Hist. Also 5-6 
hok(e. The Tuesday in Hooxtipr; Hoox-pay, 
Also called binding-Tuesday (dies Martis liga- 
toria) : see BINDING vO/. sd. 6. 

cxago Reg. Salop Abbey No. 179 Unum denarium co- 
quina praznominati conventus die qui vulgariter dicitur 
Hoketysday persolvere. did. No. 178 B, In die Hoketisday, 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliv. (1482) 301 On saynt 
Markes day that was that tyme hoketewysday, he toke 
his leue. x575 LANEHAM Let. (1871) 26 margin, Hok Tuis- 
day by the Couentree men. 1607 CowEL /uterpr., Hoke- 
day, otherwise called Hock-Tuesday, 1656 DucbaLe War- 
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wicksh. (1730) 249/2 Hither came the Coventre men [in 
1575], and acted the antient Play, long since used in that 
City, called Hocks tuesday, setting forth the destruction of 
the Danes in King Ethelred’s time. 1777 Branp Pof. 
Antig. (1870) I. 105 mote, Hoke Monday was for the men, 
and Hock Tuesday for the women, On both days the men 
and women, alternately, with great merriment intercepted 
the public roads with ropes, and pulled passengers to them, 
from whom they exacted money to be laid out in pious uses. 

Hocle-bone, obs. f. HuckiteBonr. Hocour, 
-owre, var. HoxErR Oss. Hocqueton, Hocton, 
obs. var. Haqurron, Acron. Hoester, obs. f. 
HIvCKSTER. 

Hocus (héwkoes), sd. Also 7 hocas. [Short for 
Hocus Pocus, Hoous-Pocvs.] 


+1. A conjuror, juggler. Ods. 

1640 G. H. Witt's Recreat. in Facetig (1817) 11. 237 Epi- 
taph..On Hocas Pocas. Here Hocas lyes with his tricks and 
his knocks, Whom death hath made sure as his Juglers box. 
1647 CLeveLAND Poems, Rebell Scot 36 Before a Scot can 
properly be curst, I must (like Hocus) swallow daggers first. 
1675 Coffee-Houses Vind. in Harl, Misc. V1. 473 Our pam- 
phlet-monger (that sputters out senseless characters faster, 
than any hocus can vomit inkle), 1694 R. L’EstRancE 
Fables xciv. (1714) 109 These Ordinary Hocusses .. have 
been made use of inall ages. 1699 — Collog. Erasm. (1711) 
37 Running mad after Buffoons, Iortune-tellers and Hocus’s. 

+b. transf. A cheat, impostor, pretender. Ods. 

1685 Soutn Serm. Will for Deed Serm. (1715) 411 Just 
like that old formal Hocus, who denied a Beggar a Farthing, 
and put him off with his Blessing. 

2. Jugglery, trickery, deception. Ods. or arch. 

1652 GauLe Magastrom. 41, I must not believe there was 
any Hocas in this. 1693 R. Goutp Corrupt. Times 3 
(Stanf.) A quick Eye may all their Hocus see. 1854 Syp. 
Doxsett Baldery xxiv. 164 Here .. With neither gold nor 
tinsel, cap nor crown, Hocus nor title .. nor conjuring-rod 
nor sceptre.. To lie here thus. 

3. Drugged liquor: cf. Hoous vz. 2. 

In mod. Dicts. . 

4. Comd. as hocus-trick, juggling trick. 

c1680 Roxb. Ball, (1885) V. 595 Three Kingdoms now at 
stake do lie, And Rooks all Hocus-tricks do try, That ye 
may be undone. a@ 1683 O_pHAy Poet. Wks, (1686) 78 Such 
Holy Cheats, such Hocus ‘Tricks, these, For Miracles 
amongst the Rabble pass. 

Hocus (howkes), v. [f. Hoous sé. 

Supposed to be the source of the later Hoax v., though 
the want of instances for the 18th c, makes this less certain. 
Apparently revived in 19th c., perh. under the influence of 
hoax.) 

1. ¢vans. To play a trick upon, ‘take in’, hoax. 

1675 R. Heap Proteus Rediv, 322 The Mercer cries, Was 
ever Man so Hocuss'd ? however, I have enough to maintain 
me here. @1686 Natson (T.), One of the greatest pieces of 
legerdemain, with which these jugglers hocus the vulgar and 
incautelous of the present age. 1847 DisraELt Tancred vi. 
v, There is nothing .. I so revel in as hocussing Guizot and 
Aberdeen. 1883 Lp. R. Gower My Remin, L. 368 These 
people have been hocussed and cheated by the Government. 

2. To stupefy with drugs, esp. for a criminal 
purpose; hence, to drug (liquor). 

1831 in Ann. Reg., Law Cases (1832) 321/2 [A witness] 
saw May put some gin into Bishop's tea. He said, ‘ Are you 
going to hocus (or Burke) me?’ 1837 Dickens Pickw. xiii, 
‘What do you mean by “hocussing” brandy-and-water ?’.. 
‘Puttin’ laud’num in it’, replied Sam. 1848 THACKERAY 
Van. Fair \xiv, It was at her house at Lausanne that he 
was hocussed at supper and lost eight hundred pounds to 
Major Loader, 1885 Jas. Grant Royal Highlanders (Rtldg.) 
154 By unfair play he had rooked many: he had hocussed 
horses. 1887 Besant The World went etc. xviii. 148 You 
shall hocus his drink and put him on board. 

Hence Ho‘cussed ///. a., Hovcassing vd, sb. ; 
also Ho‘cusser, one who hocusses. 

1827-39 Dr Quincey Murder Postscr. Wks. IV. 107 The 


landlord. .they intended to disable by a trick then newly - 


introduced amongst robbers, and termed hocussing, 1862 
Maynew Lond. Labour 1V. 31 The ‘Drummer’ plunders 
by stupefaction; as the ‘hocusser’, 1865 Dickens J7Zut. 
Fy. 11. xii, I will not say a hocussed wine. 1892 MippLETON 
Rome II. 53 The bribing of jockeys and the ‘ hocussing ’ of 
horses and their drivers were familiar to the ancient Romans. 

Hocus-pocus (héukes pdukas), sb. (a., adv.) 
Also 7 hocas pocas, hokos pokos, hokus pokus. 
[Appears early in 17th c., as the appellation of a 
juggler (and, apparently, as the assumed name of 
a particular conjuror) derived from the sham 
Latin formula employed by him; see below, and 
cf. Grimm, Hokuspokus. 

The notion that hocus focus was a parody of the Latin 
words used in the Eucharist, rests merely on a conjecture 
thrown out by Tillotson : see below. 

1655 Apy Candle in Dark 29, I will speak of one man.. 
that went about in King James his time..who called him- 
self, The Kings Majesties most excellent Hocus Pocus, and 
so was called, because that at the playing of every Trick, he 
used to say, Hocus pocus, tontus talontus, vade celeriter 
jubeo, a dark composure of words, to blinde the eyes of the 
beholders, to make his Trick pass the more currantly with- 
out discovery, @1694 TiLLoTson Serm, xxvi. (1742) II. 237 
In all probability those common juggling mers of hocus 
focus are nothing else but a corruption of hoc est corpus, by 
way of ridiculous imitation of the priests of the Church of 
Rome in their trick of Transubstantiation.] 

+1. A conjuror, juggler. (In 17th c, freq. as 
proper name or nickname of a conjuror.) Also 
transf. a trickster. Ods. 

ie Gre New Shreds Old Snare 21, 1 alwayes thought 
they had ‘their rudiments from some iugling Hocas Pocas in 
a quart pot. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
388/2 Iniquity came in like Hokos Pokos, in a Iuglers ierkin, 
with false skirts, 1634 Sir ‘T. Herpert 7'vav. 55 A Persian 


HOD. 


Hocus-pocus..performed rare trickes with hands and feet. 
1648 C. WALKER Relat. & Observ. 12 This labyrinth into 
which these unpolitick Hocas Pocasses have brought us. 
16s0 H. More Observ. Anima Magica in Enthus. Tri. 
(1656) 117 He opens as Hokus Pokus do’s his fists, where 
we see that here is nothing and there is nothing. 1680 
HickerinciLt Meroz 26 He shall now..play as many tricks 
as Hocus Pocus at a fair. 17.. Totter in Johnson Shaks. 
Plays, 1 Hen. IV, v. v. (Jod.), I incline to call him hocus- 
pocus, or some juggler, or attendant upon the master of the 
hobbyhorse. , 

+b. Zo play hocus-pocus, to play the juggler, to 
juggle. Ods. 

1659 Lond, Chanticl. ix. in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 343 Thou 
hast played hocus-pocus with me, I think. 1737 BENTLEY 
Free Thinking § 12 (R.) Our author is playing hocus pocus 
in the very similitude he takes from that jugler. 

2. Used as a formula of conjuring or magical in- 
cantation. (Sometimes with allusion to an as- 
sumed derivation from hoc est corpus: see etymo- 
logy above.) 

1632 Ranpotpn Yealous Lov. 1. x, Hocus-pocus, here you 
shall have me, and there you shall have me! 1656 Hospes 
Lib, Necess. & Chance (1841) 384 This term of insufficient 
cause..is not intelligible, but a word devised like hocus 
pocus, to juggle a difficulty out of sight. 1772 FreTcHEr 
Logica Genev. 201 The hocus pocus of a popish priest cannot . 
turn bread into flesh. 1851 Loner. Gold. Leg. 1. Court-yard, 
The Priests..began to mutter their Aocus-pocus. 1886 MAt- 
Lock Old Order Changes 11. 47 This man, who only an hour 
ago was muttering hocus pocus, in the dress of a medizval 
conjuror, a i ; 

3. A juggler’s trick ; conjuring, jugglery; sleight 
of hand ; a method of bringing something about as 
if by magic; trickery, deception. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. \xiv. (1739) 135 Thus 
this Statute became like a Hocus Pocus, a thing to still the 
people for the present, and serve the King’s turn. 1678 
MARVELL Growth Popery 28 ‘The same opportunities that 
others had of practising the Hocus Pocus of the Face, of 
Playing the French Scaramuccie. 1688 R. HoLME Armoury 
m1. 447/t The Art of Leger De Main or Jugling, otherwise 
called Hocus Pocus. 1774 Westm, Mag. 11. 449 There hath 
been a mystery, a hocus-pocus, in all Religions, since the 
days of the Egyptians to those of the American Indians. 
1842 Dickens Amer. Notes xii, The vagabond arts of sleight- 
of-hand, and hocus-pocus, 1843 W. Irvine in Life & Lett. 
(1866) III. 300 These insurgent legions .. which, by thee 
sudden hocus pocus of political affairs, are transformed into 
loyal soldiers, és 

+4. A bag or ‘ poke’ used by jugglers. Ods. rare. 

c 1640 [SuirLey] Capt. Underwit u. ii.in Bullen O. PZ. 11. 
342 His very fingers cryed ‘give me the gold!’ which.. 
he put in his hocas pocas, a little dormer under his right 
skirt. 

B. 1. attrib. or adj. Juggling ; cheating, tricky. 

1668 R. L’Estrance V7s. Quev. (1708) 117 Hocus Pocus 
Tricks are call'’d Slight of Hand. 1698-1700 E. Warp Lond. 
Sfy in Ashton Soc. Life Q. Anne (1882) 11. 94 By virtue of 
this Hocus Pocus Stratagem he had conjur’d all the ill 
blood out of my Body. 1773 Mackin Love a la Mode uu. 
i, The law is a sort of hocus-pocus science, 1785 Span. 
Rivals 9 He looks rather hocus pocus, as a body may say. 
1841 E. Mracu in Nonconf. I. 305 A sort of hocus-pocus use 
of the word ‘ church’, 


2. as adv. 

1815 W. H. IRELAND Scribbleomania 24 To joke us, Great 
Southey performs all his flights Hocus Pocus, 

Hocus-pocus, v. [f. prec.] 


1. intr. To act the conjuror, juggle; to play 
tricks, practise deception. 

1687 R. L'Estrance Answ, Diss, 18, I never lov'd the 
Hocus-Pocussing of Hoc est Corpus Meum, a1704 — 
(J.), This gift of hocus pocussing, and of disguising matters, 
is surprizing. 1838 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 157 So Talley- 
rand hocus-pocused in politics. .nothing but political leger- 
demain. 1855 Miss Manninc Old Chelsea Bun-ho. xiii. 212, 
I. .showed them some simple Hocus-pocussing. 

2. trans. To play tricks upon; to transform as if 
by jugglery. 

1774 Westm. Mag. 11. 375 But, hocus'’d-pocus'd All, with 
so much art! 1808 J7/iss-led General 30 Before Frederic 
was two years old .. he was hocus-pocus’d, alias, metamor- 
phosed, into a Bishop. 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 28 Apr. 317/1 
So commonly is the law hocus-pocussed by the local boards 
before whom the new voters are made. 


Hocus-po'cusly, adv. [f. Hoous-pocus a. + 
-Ly 2,] Ina ‘ hocus-pocus’ manner; by jugglery. 
1791 LackincTon Memt. (1792) 107 Many of their hearers 


are not only methodistically convinced, or alarmed, but are 
also hocus pocusly converted. 


Hod (hed), sd. [Not in evidence before 16th c. : 
app. a modification of Hor sé,1 in same sense; see 
esp. quot. 1300 there.] 

1. An open receptacle for carrying mortar, and 
sometimes bricks or stones, to supply builders 
at work; also the quantity carried in it, a hodful. 

Formerly a sort of tray; now, as in quot. 1688. 

1573 ‘Tusser Husé, xvii. (1878) 37 A lath hammer, trowel, 
a hod, or atraie, 1611 Cotcr., Ozseax..also,a Hodd ; the 
Tray wherein Masons, &c. carrie their Mortar. 1636 J7S. 
Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp., Canterb., For 4 hodes of lime and 
sand,js. 1688 R. Home Armoury ut. 395/2 The Hod isa 
kind of three square trough made up at one end and openat 
the other, haveing a staffe fixed to its bottom. 1800 B. Rusu 
in Med. Frni. 111. 185, I have done but little more than 
carry the hod to assist in completing part of a fabric. 1848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. § Leg. Art (1850) 297 Ascending a 
ladder with a hod full of bricks. 

2. A receptacle for carrying or holding coal. 
Formerly dza/. and U.S., but now generally ap- 


plied to a pail-shaped coal-scuttle, having one 


HOD. 


upper edge prolonged in a scoop-like form, for 
throwing coal on the fire. 

1825, etc. Coal-hod [see Coat 16]. 1854 Miss BAKER 
Northampt. Gloss., Hod, a trough or scope, made of wood 
or metal, for carrying coals or cinders. A coal-hod, or cinder- 
hod. 1870 Miss Atcorr Old-fash. Girl ii. 26 Tom, resenting 
the insult, had forcibly seated her in the coal-hod. 1884 
Tradesman's Price List, French ‘Repousse’ Coal Hod, 
Waterloo Coal Hods. 

3. (See quot.) 

1883 GresLey Gloss. Coal-Mining, Hod, a cart or sled for 
conveying coals in the stalls of thin seams. 


4. atirib. and Comd. (from 1), as hod-bearing, ; 


-elevator, -work ; hod-bearer, -carrier = HODMAN 
q.v.; hod-woman,a woman acting asahod-bearer ; 
hod-work, unskilled labour, mere mechanical 


drudgery. 

1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. 11. iii, Till the Hodman is dis- 
charged or reduced to *hod-bearing. 1771 SMoLLETT 
Humph. Cl. 29 May, The *hod-carrier, the low mechanic, 
the tapster, the publican. 1866 A. L. Perry Elem. Pol. 
Econ. (1873) 95 Why class the brick-maker as a productive 
laborer, and refuse the epithet to the hod-carrier? 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., *Hod-elevator, a hoisting device to 
raise hods loaded with bricks or mortar to the .. building. 
1891 R. H. Busk in NV. §& Q. 31 Oct. 351/2 Hodmen and 
*hodwomen always display the former quality. 1837 CARLYLE 
Mirabeau in Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 211 To do *hodwork and 
even skilful handiwork. 

Hence Ho-dded a. nonce-wd., bearing a hod; 
Ho'dful, the quantity that a hod will contain. 

1801 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. X11. 588 With hodfuls 
of allusion to familiar national nature. 1812 H. & J. Smiva 
Rez. Addr.78 Workmen in elder times would mount a ladder 
With hodded heads. 

Hod, v. Sc. [? Onomatopceic.] zr. To bob 
up and down in riding; to jog. 

1785 Burns Holy Fair vii, Here farmers gash, in ridin 
graith Gaed hoddin by their cotters, 1889 STEVENSON 
eee of B. 229 The smoking horses and the hodding 
post-boy. 

Hod, early ME. f. Han, -HooD, condition, ete. ; 
dial. f. Hot; obs. f. Hoop sé, and z. 

Hodde, obs. form of Hoon. 

Hodden (hg'd’n). Sc. Also 8 hoddan, 8-9 
hoddin, 9 huddin. [Origin unknown.] 

1. Woollen cloth of a coarse quality such as used 
to be made by country weavers on their hand-looms. 

1792 Sincrarr in Statist. Acc. Scotl., Forfar IV. 242 Of 
the wool..is manufactured almost every kind of cloth worn 
in the parish; hodden, which is most used for herds cloaks, 
and is sold at 1s. 8d. the yard; plaiding [etc.]. ?@1800 
Bonnie Lizzie Lindsay xxx. in Child Ballads vim. ccxxvi. 
(1892) 262/2 And make us a bed o green rashes, And covert 
wi huddins sae grey. 1837 CartyLe /y. Rev. III. m1. iv, 
Behold how their Peasants, in mere russet and hodden..dash 
at us like a dark whirlwind, : 

b. attrib..or adj. ©. Comb., as hodden-clad adj. 

1812 W. TENNANT Auster F. 11. xxi, Tenant and laird, 
and hedger hodden-clad. 1837 Cartyte /”. Rev, II11.1. vi, 
The hodden or russet individuals are Uncustomary. 

2. Hodden grey. Grey hodden, made without 
dyeing, ‘ by mingling one black fleece with a dozen 
white ones’ (Gloss. to Burns, Paterson, 1877). Ap- 
plied to the ‘cloth worn by the peasantry, which 
has the natural colour of the wool’ (Jam.). Hence 
often taken as the typical garb of homely rusticity. 

A poetic inversion of grey hodden, used for rime’s sake by 
Ramsay in a well-known passage, whence also in Burns, 
which has thence become a stock phrase, the two words 
being often hyphened, as if ‘hodden’ were a qualification 
of ‘ grey’, or ‘hodden-grey’ were a colour, 

1724 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. v. ii, But Meg, poor Meg! 
maun with the shepherds stay, And tak what God will send 
in hodden grey. 1795 Burns A man’s a@ man 10 (Scots 
Mag. 1797, 611) What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, Wear 
hoddan grey and a’ that [ed. Curry 1800 though..hoddin], 
1816 Scotr Old Mort. viii, An old woman..supported by a 
stout, stupid-looking fellow, in hodden-grey. 1837 R. Nico 
Poems (1843) 175 His coat is hame-spun hodden-gray. 1851 
Loner. Gold. Leg. 1. Court-yard, He went .. Clothed in a 
cloak of hodden grey. 

attrib, 1820 Scott Aédsot xvii, From the hodden-grey 
coat to the cloak of scarlet and gold. 1843 James Vovest 
Days \. ii, Plain hodden-grey cloth, of a coarse fabric, 

. fig. 

ete Rossetti Prince’s Progr.etc. xvii, And heaven 
put off its hodden grey For mother-o’-pearl. @1882 WuirTiER 
Garris. Cape Ann iv, Golden-threaded fancies weaving in a 
web of hodden gray. 

Ho-dding-spade. /Jocal. (See quot.) 

a1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hodding-spade, a sort of 
spade principally used in the fens, so shaped as to take up 
a considerable portion of earth entire, somewhat like a hod. 
1863 Morton Cyci. Agric. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.). 


Hoddy, hoddie (he'di), a. dal. [?f. ME. héd, 
hode state, condition: see Hap sb.]_ In good con- 
dition physically or mentally; healthy; in good 
spirits, pleasant, cheerful. 

1664 J. Witson Cheats v. v, O my Child, my Child—Thy 
father is prettie hoddie again, but this will break his heart 
quite. 1674 Ray S.§ £.C. Words 68 Hoddy, well pleasant, 
in good tune or humour. ¢17oo Kennetrin Laud MS. 1033 
If. eel well, in good health. ‘Pretty hoddy.’ Kent. 
1785 SaraH FievpinG Ofhelia II. i, I love a hoddy girl. 
a1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hoddy, pretty well in health 
and spirits; in tolerably good case. 1890 Gloucestersh. 
Gloss., Hoddy pretty, pretty well. 

+ Hoddy-dod, hoddidod. Os. [The ele- 


ment dod is evidently the same as in DopDMAN a 
Vou. V. 
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shell-snail ; hoddy-dod, hoddy-doddy, hodman-dod, 
are perhaps in origin nursery reduplications ; but 
the element Aoddy- appears itself to have come to 
be associated with or to mean ‘ snail’ (or ? horned), 
as in several words that follow.] A shell-snail. 

160r Hotianp Pliny II. 368 So doth the ashes of shell- 
snailes or hoddidods. 747d. 539 Hoddy-dods or shell-Snailes 
sticking hard therto and eating it. 1611 Frorio, Chiocciola 
-.also a hoddydod, a shel-snaile, a perwinkle. 


Hoddy-doddy, sé. and a. Ods. exc. dial. [See 
prec. (ln sense 3, with reference to the ‘ horns’ of 
a cuckold ; cf. sense 1.)] 

A. sb. 1. A small shell-snail. dad. 

+2. A short and dumpy person: cf. B. Ods. 

@ 1853 Unatt Royster D.1. i. (Arb.) 11 Sometime I hang 
on Hankyn Hoddydodies sleeue, 1702 Burlesque Kh. 
L’Estrange’s Vis, Quev. 76 Some thick and short like 
Hoddy Doddies. 1723 Swirt Cook Maid’s Let. 10 A person- 
able man, and not a spindle-shank’d hoddy-doddy. 

+38. A cuckold; a hen-pecked man; a noodle; 
a simpleton. Oés. 

1598 B, Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. wv. viii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
25/t You, That make your husband such a hoddie-doddie. 
1656 S. Hottanp Zara 162 Where shall I bath this vexed 
body, Tormented to a Hoddy-Doddy? 

4. dial. (See quot.) 

1847-78 HatiiweLt, Hoddy-doddy .. a revolving light. 
Devon. 

B. adj. 1. Short and dumpy or clumsy. 

1824 Miss Ferrer /7her. lxxvili, Shoals of hoddy-doddy, 
white-haired, blubbered boys and girls. 1854 Miss BAKER 
Northampt. Gloss. 329 Hoddy-Doddy, disproportionatel 
stout. A short, lusty, squat looking person is said to be ‘ all 
hoddy-doddy ’..with us it is restricted to females. 

2. dial. Confused, in a whirl. 

@ 1809 J. Parmer Like Master Like Man (1811) I. 159, I 
gets up, all hoddy-doddy, and goes out to see what were 


matter, 
+ Hoddy-noddy. Ods. rare. [Reduplicated 


from Noppy.] A fool, simpleton, noodle. 

1600 O. E. Reply to Libel t. vii. 181 If this hoddy Noddy 
thinke otherwise, let him. .bring foorth his proofes. 

+ Ho'ddypeak. 02s. Forms: 6 hody-, hodi-, 
hodie-, hoddy-, huddi-, -peke, -peeke, -peak(o, 
-peck. [f. hoddy (see Hoppy-DopD) + PEAK sé, or 
v., but the sense is obscure.] A fool, simpleton, 
noodle, blockhead. 

1500 in Furniv. Bald. fr. MSS, 1. 254 Who dwelleth here, 
wyll no man speke? Is there no fole nor hody-peke? 1549 
Latimer 37d Serm., bef. Edw. V1 (Arb.) 84 What ye brain- 
sycke fooles, ye hoddy peckes, ye doddye poulles, ye huddes, 
do ye beleue hym? are you seduced also? 1554 CHRISTOPHER- 
son Exhort. agst. Rebel. (N.), They counte peace to be 
cause of ydelnes, and that it maketh men hodipekes and 
cowardes, 1563-87 FoxE A. § JZ. (1684) II. 547 O most idiot 
huddipeaks and blockish condemners. 1589 NasuE Azat. 
Absurd, 13 A Paramour..vnder her husbands, that hoddy- 
peekes nose. 

+ Ho'ddypoll. O%s. In 6 -poule, -peele. 
[f. Aoddy as in prec. + Pott head: cf. DoppyPoLh 
in same sense.} A fool, simpleton; a cuckold. 

1522 SKELTON Why not to Court 670 Moche I wonder, How 
suche a hoddypoule So boldely dare controule. 1589 
NasHe Almond for Parrat 4a, Learne of her .. to make 
hodie-peeles of your husbandes, and leade them..vp and 
downe the streetes by the hornes. 

+ Hode, var. Hap v.1 Obs. trans. To ordain, 
consecrate ; in quot. 1275, to admit to a religious 
order. 

[900-1340 see Have v1] ¢1275 Lay. 28474 Pare me hire 
hodede and munechene makede. cx1425 Eng. Cong. Irel. 
lv. 132 Ihon comyn [was] .. of the clergye .. by on accorde 
I-chose; & of the pope .. theraftyr I-hodet & I-sacred. 

Hode, obs. form of Hoop. 

+ Hodelnesse, Obs. rare. [perh. for hodernesse, 
or from the same root as HoDER v., hoder-moder.] 
Concealment, secrecy. 

¢1475 Partenay 5961 His knyghtly entent Stilled ne put 
shold be in hodelnesse. 

Hode-man, obs. f. Hoop-man, . 

+ Hoder, v. Oss. Also 5 hodur. [ME. hoder, 
of which a modern form would be /zdder, an itera- 
tive from same stem as huddle, Cf. LG. hudern 
to cherish, shelter, as a hen her chickens, iterative 
of MLG, huden to hide, conceal, cover up.]} 

1. trans. To huddle together. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunner Chron. (1810) 273 Scatred er pi Scottis, 
& hodred in per hottes, neuer pei ne the [Po/. Songs 286 
Hodred in the hottes, v.xr. hodered, hodird, hoderd]. 

2. To cover or wrap up tenderly; to ‘ cuddle’. 

©1440 Bone Flor, 112 Sche schall me bothe hodur and 
happe, And in hur lovely armes me lappe. 

Hoder-moder : see HupDER-MUDDER adv. Obs. 

Hodge (hpdz). Also 4 Hogge, 5 Hoge, 6 
Hodg. [Abbreviated and altered from Lager, like 
Hob from Robert, Hick from Richard.) 

1. A familiar by-form and abbreviation of the 
name Roger; used as a typical name for the Eng- 
lish agricultural labourer or rustic. 

¢ 1386 CHaucErR Cook's Prod. 12 Euer sibbe I highte hogge 
of ware. [/did. 21 Oure host seyde I graunt it the, Now telle 
on, Roger.] 1483 Cath. Ang?l. 187/1 Hoge, Rogerus, nomen 
proprium. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 58 These Arca- 
dians are giuen to take the benefit of euerie Hodge. a@ 1700 
LB. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hodge, a Country Clown, also 
Roger. 1794 Wotcorr (P, Pindar) Wks. III. 350 No more 











HODGE-POKER. 


shall Hodge’s prong and shovel start. 1826 in Hone Zvery- 
day Bk, 11. 1210 You seem to think that with the name I 
retain all the characteristics..of a Hodge. 1885 Observer 13 
Dec. 5/3 The conduct of Hodge in the recent election. 

2. (See quots.) Cf. haggis. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shrofsh. Word-bk., Hodge, the large 
paunch ina pig. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Hodge, the stomach of 
a pig, cleaned out and eaten as tripe. 

3. Jolly Hodge (also Jolly Roger), the pirate’s 
flag bearing the Death’s Head and Cross-bones. 

1822 Scotr Pirate xl, Up goes the Jolly Hodge, the old 
black flag, with the death’s-head and hour-glass. 

4. Comb., as Hodge-razor, a razor made to sell 
to Hodge: see Peter Pindar’s Wks. (1794) I. 151; 
hence, in Carlyle, anything made to sell ; a sham. 

1843 CartyLe Dr. Francia in Misc. Ess. (1872) VII. 48 
Hodge-razors, in all conceivable kinds, were openly 
marketed, ‘which were never meant to shave, but only to 
be sold !? 

Hodgee, -gia, obs. ff. hoja, KHosa, a teacher. 

Hodge-podge (hpdzippdz), sb. Forms: 5 
hogpoch, 6 hogepotche, 6-7 hodge-potch, 7 
hodg-podge, -poge, (hogg-podg, hodge-bodge), 
7-8 hodg-podg, 7— hodge-podge. [A corruption 
of Horonporcn ; prob. assimilated to the familiar 
personal name Hoper.]} 

1. A dish made of a mixture of various kinds of 
meat, vegetables, etc., stewed together; a haricot ; 
esp. in Sc. = Horcnporcn 1, 

1622 Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman d’ Alf, 11. 275 Ahodge- 
podge of boyled mutton, that was nothing but mammockes. 
1641 News fr. Hell, Rome, etc. in Hart. Misc. (Mabh.) IV. 
398 This covered mess is a gallimawfry ; or, as the Flemings 
calls it, a hodge-podge, wherein are sundry meats stewed 
together, 1658 Puitiips, A Hodge-podge, or Hotch-pot, a 
Hlachee, or flesh cut to pieces, and sodden together with 
Herbs [1706 (ed, Kersey) Also any kind of cold mixture of 
Things]. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. 38 The little Pieces of 
Beef were like Plums in our Hodg-podg. 1769 Mrs. RaFraLp 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 141 A hodge-podge of Mutton. 1843 
Lerevre Life Trav. Phys. II. 111. xiv. 285 A basin of sour 
pea-soup, as thick as hodgepodge. ; 

2. contemptuous. A clumsy mixture of ingredients. 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 1. 65 Hodgpodges made of flower, 
milke, and hony. 1673 Charac. Coffee-Ho. in Harl. Misc. 
(1810) VI. 467 As you have a hodge-podge of drinks, such 
too is your company. 1694 Wesrmacotr Script. Herb. 2x 
The Oyntment commonly sold in the shops .. generally a 
sophisticated hodg-podge. 1803 Med. Frnl. X. 265 Who 
place greater confidence in the unknown hodge podge of a 
stone-mason or a gingerbread-baker, than in the skill of an 
honest and able regular practitioner. 

3. A heterogeneous mass or agglomeration; a 
medley, farrago, gallimaufrey. 

[As to the origin of this sense cf. Hotcuror 3.] 

1426 AuDELAY Poems 29 Cast ham in a hogpoch togedur 
fore to daunce. 1561 Daus tr. Budlinger on Afpoc. (1573) 58 
Many at this day make an hogepotche of papistrie and the 
Gospell. 1579 E. K. Ded. to Spenser's Sheph. Cal., They 
haue made our English tongue a gallimaufray or hodge- 
podge of al other speches. 1653 Watton Angler xi. 216 
’Tis a hodgepodge of business, And mony, and care. 1762 
Kames Elem. Crit. (1763) 1. viii. 389 A perfect hodge-podge 
of chearful and melancholy representations. 1864 LowELL 
Fireside Trav., Italy 202 He [a horse] treated me to a 
hodge-podge of all his several gaits at once. : 

+b. See quot. and cf. hodge-podge act ins. Obs. 

1793 J. Pearson Polit. Dict. 29 Hodge-Podge, the name 
of a bill passed at the end of the Session, to lick up every 
little thing forgot through the negligence of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or the hurry of business. 

4. quasi-adv. In confusion, promiscuously. 

1848 Lowe.t Fab. Critics 544 Roots, wood, bark, and leaves 
-.clapt hodge-podge together, they don’t make a tree, 

5. attrib. oras adj. Of the composition of hodge- 
podge or a heterogeneous mixture ; hodge-podge 
act, a name for a legislative act embracing a 


number of incongruous matters: cf. also 3 b. 

1602 Life T. Cromwell i, ii. 80 Time who doth abuse the 
cheated world, And fills it full of hodge-podge bastardy. 
1705 HickERINGILL Priest-cr, u. v. 47 Take warning, that 
they make no more Hodge-podge Divinity. 1766 Barrinc- 
TON Observ. Stat. (1796) 449 Thrown together in that very 
strange confusion which hath now obtained the name of a 
hodge-podge act. 1796 Rep. Ho. Com. (1803) XIV. 35 note, 
Hodge Podge Acts, these have been discontinued of late 
years, but the statute book abounds with them. 1842 ?. 
Pariley's Ann. II. 16 What is called a hodge-podge sea— 
that is, a sea which is met on the cross by across wind, with 
across tide, according to nautical explanation, 1861 AZacm. 
Mag. May 31 The 23 Geo. III. c. 26 is quoted by the com- 
missioners as a specimen of what is familiar to lawyers as a 
Hodge-Podge Act. 1878 S. WaLrote Hist. Eng. Il. 66 
A hodge-podge committee on penal laws, prisons, Botany 


Bay, and forgery. 

Hodge-podge, v. [f. prec. sb.] ; 

1. trans. To make a hodge-podge of; to mix up 
in disorder. 

1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 137 To hodge- 
podge a Hare, 1814 Map. D’Arsiay Wanderer I. 12 Lest 
it should. .be hodge-podged into a conspiracy. 1883 Sword 
§ Trowel Feb. 89/r A collection of other writers’ views 
mingled with scraps of hymns. .hodge-podged together, 

2. intr. To form a hodge-podge. Hence Hodge- 
podging ///. a., heterogeneous. 

19772 Gentl. Mag. XLII. 191/t A hodge-podging habit, 
*twixt fidler and beau. 

+ Ho'dge-poker, Ods. Also -pocher. [app. 
f. Hopcr + Poxrr, bugbear, the deyil.] A bug- 


bear or hobgoblin. 
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1598 Fiorio, Wistolo, a hobgoblin, a hag, a sprite, a robin- 
goodfellow, a hodge-pocher. /bid., Folletto,..a hobgoblin, 
a robin-goodfellowe, a hodgepoker, an elfe. 

+Ho'dgepot. Ods. Also 5 hogge pot, hoge- 
potte. [Corruption of Horcuror: cf. Hopcr- 
PODGE. | 

1. Cookery. =Horcupor 1, HoncE-Poncr ft. 

c1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 32 Gose in a Hogge pot. 
¢1430 Two Cookery-bks. 18 A goos in hogepotte. 1550 J. 
Coxe Eng. & Fr. Heralds § 102 (1877) 89 The rest seke theyr 
lyvynges .. of herbes, rotes, warmons, hodgepottes, fruyte, 
& such other beggery. 1616 Bacon SJ. agst. C’/ess Somerset 
(T.), As for mercury water, and other poisons, they might be 
fit for tarts, which is a kind of hodgepot. [1897 Chicago 
Rec. 29 May, Samp cooked in Dutch fashion like a hutespot 
or hodgepot, with salt beef or pork and potatoes and other 
yoots, such as carrots and turnips.) 

2. Law. =HorTcHPorT 2, 

172t Baitey, Hodge-fot (in Law), is the putting to- 
gether of Lands of several Tenures, for the more equal 
dividing of them, 

+Hodge-pudding. 0Ods. rare. [cf. Honer- 
popcE,] A pudding made of a medley of ingre- 
dients. Also jig. 

_ 1598 Saks. Werry W.v. v. 159 Ford. What, a hodge- 
pudding? A bag of flax? Mist. Page. A puft man? 

Hodgkin’s disease. [So called from Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin (1798-1866), who first described 
it.] A disease marked by enlargement of the 
lymphatic glands and spleen, with progressive 


anemia : also called lymphadenoma. 

1877 Roserts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 11. 285 Simple Hyper- 
trophy constitutes the prominent anatomical character of 
what is known as Hodgkin's disease. 

Hodid, obs. form of HoopEp. 

‘+ Hodiern (hou'diam),a. Obs. [ad.L. hodiern- 
us, f. hodié to-day.] =next. 

1500-20 DunBar Poems Ixxxv. 5 Hodiern, modern, sempi- 
tern, Angelicall regyne. 1666 Boyte Hydrost. Paradoxes 
Wks. 1772 Il. 754 Contrary to the common opinion .. of 
divers hodiern mathematicians, a@ 1770 AKENSIDE Virtuoso 
vi, Hodiern and antique rarities. 

Hodiernal (hdudis-mal), a. [f. as prec. + -aL: 
cf. diurnal.| Of or belonging to the present day. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hodiernal, of to day, or at this 
time. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 191 Monks .. of the 
more modern Accuracy, and hodiernal Improvement. @ 1879 
J. S. Brewer Eng. Stud. (1881) 267 The commonest events 
of hodiernal life. 

Hodja, var. Knosa, a Turkish teacher. 

Hodman (hp‘dmen). [f. Hop sd. 1+ Man.] 
1. A man who carries on his shoulder the hod 
supplying builders with mortar (which he also pre- 
pares), bricks, or stones ; a‘ bricklayer’s labourer’. 
(Now very rarely used in the trade.) 

1587 FreminG Contn. Holinshed U1. 1541/2 They were 
onlie good dikers and hodmen. 1706 Puitips (ed. Kersey), 
Hod-man, a Labourer that bears a Hod. 1837 CarLyLe 
Ir. Rev, Il. 1. vy, One of them .. said, He was as weary 
as a hodman that had been beating plaster. 1848 Miut Pod. 
Econ. t. ii. § 8 (1876) 26 The stupidest hodman, who repeats 
from day to day the mechanical act of climbing a ladder. 

fig. & One who more or less mechanically 
supplies material to a constructive worker. b. A 
mechanical worker in literature, a literary hack. 

1829 CarLyLE in Froude Zzf (1882) Il. 79 They [political 
economists] are the hodmen of the intellectual edifice, who 
have got upon the wall, and will insist on building as if they 
were the masons. 1849 Miss Mutock Ogilvies xxv. (1875) 
185 A sort of literary hodman. 1887 Sir J. D. Hooker in 
Darwin's Life & Lett. 1. 347 This generous appreciation of 
the hod-men of science, and their labours. 

3. A term of contempt applied by undergraduates 
of Christ Church, Oxford, who were King’s Scholars 
of Westminster School, to those who were not, and 
hence to men of other colleges. 

1677 Litrteton Lat. Dict., A Hodman, in Christchurch 
at Oxford. Advena, alienigena (quippe quod Alumni Regii 
e Schola Westmonasteriensi eo adsciti se pro Indigenis 
habeant). 3172t Amuerst Terrz Fil. No. 1 The men [of 
Christ Church] gave themselves airs .. those of other 
Colleges were ‘ squils’ and ‘hodmen’. 

{| Variously misexplained in dicts. : see quots. 

1706 Puiwuirs (ed. Kersey), Hodman, ..a young Scholar 
admitted from Westminster-School to be a Student in 
Christ’s-Church College in Oxford. [Followed by Chambers 
(7727), Rees (1819), etc.] 1847-78 Hattiiwe.i, Hodman, 
a nickname for a canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Hod-man-blind, obs. f. HoopMAN-BLIND. 

Hodmandod. (hy'dm&ndg:d), sd. (a). [A re- 
duplicated variation of DopMan, Hoppy-pon ; app. 
influenced in form by hodman: it has the dial. 
variants hodmadod, hodmedod, hodman fob, hod- 
mandon. | 

1. A shell-snail, a dodman. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 732 The Crab, the Crafish, the Hod- 
mandod or Dodman, the Tortoise. a 1654 WEBSTER Appius 
§ Virg. ut.iv, I aman Ant,a Gnat, a worm..a Hodmandod 
amongst flies. 1674-91 Ray S. & EZ. C. Words 102 A 
Hodmandod, a shell-snail. 1766 [ANSTEY] Bath Guide vi. 
27 As snug as a Hod’mandod rides in his Shell. 1858 
Srurvens Suppl. Forby in E. Angl. Gloss., Hodman Hob, 
a snail-shell. 1893 Wiltsh. Gloss., Hodmedod, a snail. 

b. fig. Applied to a deformed person. 

1663 Kitticrew Parson's Wed. v. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIV. 525. 1807 Flowers Lit. 278 His head was thrice 
broader than his body, which .. accident had made such a 
hodmandod one of the greatest philosophers of this age. 

‘+ 2. An early corruption of the name Horrenror, 
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1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 536 The Natural Inhabitants 
of the Cape are the Hodmodods, as they are commonly 
called, which is a corruption of the word Hottantot. 1710 
E. Warp Vuldeus Brit, 11. 40 So Hodmontots, because their 
Feasts Chiefly consist of Gutts of Beasts. 1729 Cow/ey's 
Voy. in Collect. Voy. 1V. 1. 35 The Hodmandods are born 
white, but make themselves black with Sut. , 

3. Any strange creature; a scarecrow. dal. 

1881 /sle of Wight Gloss., Hodmandod, any strange animal, 
a nondescript. 1888 Berksh, Gloss., Hodmiedod, a scare- 
crow; usually a figure with a hat on, holding a stick to 
represent a gun. 

B. adj. Short and clumsy; = Hoppy-poppy B. 1. 

1825 Britton Beauties Wiltsh. 11. Gloss. (EE. D. S.), 
Hodmandod, hodmedod, short and clumsy. 1893 W7ltsh. 
Gloss. 

Hodograph (hp‘dograf). [f. Gr. 65ds way + 
~Yypapos (-GRAPH), writing, writer.] 

1. Afath, A curve, invented by Sir W. R. Hamil- 
ton, of which the radius vector represents in mag- 
nitude and direction the velocity of a moving par- 
ticle. Also attrib. 

1846 Proc. R. Irish Acad. II. 347 The Newtonian law 
{of attraction] may be characterized as being the Law of 
the Circular Hodograph. 1879 ‘THomson & Tait Wat. Phil. 
I. 1. § 37 1f from any fixed point, lines be drawn at every 
instant, representing in magnitude and direction the velocity 
of a point describing any path in any manner, the extremi- 
ties of these lines form a curve which is called the Hodo- 
graph. 1883 A. S. Herscuet in Vatuve 15 Mar. 458 The 
square of the hodograph-radius signifies the square of the 
material point’s velocity, or its directed actual energy. ‘ 

2. A machine invented by Prof. Marey, for regis- 
tering the paces of a horse, etc. (Commonly, but 
unetymologically, spelt odograph.) 

1883 Mag. of Art VI. 199 Some years ago one of the 
horses in Miss Thompson’s ‘ Roll-Call’ was severely attacked, 
and proved incorrect by scientific men, odograph in hand. 

Hence Hodogra‘phie a., of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, a hodograph; Hodogra‘phically adv., 
by means of a hodograph. 

1846 Proc. R. Irish Acad. 11. 345 This hodographic 
curve. 1847 /bid. 417 Note by Sir W. R. Hamilton, an- 
nouncing a theorem of hodographic isochronism. /ézd., The 
times of hodographically describing the intercepted arcs 
will be equal. 

Hodometer (hodgméto1), odometer. [f. 
Gr. 65és way + pwérpov measure; cf. F. odomeétre 
(1724 in Hatz.-Darm.), whence the more frequent 
spelling without %.] 

An instrument for measuring the distance traversed 
by a wheeled vehicle, consisting of a clockwork 
arrangement attached to the wheel or bearing, 
which records the number of revolutions of the 
wheel; also, an instrument for measuring distances 
in surveying, consisting of a large light wheel, 
having such a recording apparatus in the centre, 
and trundled along by a handle. Also applied to 
an instrument for measuring distances otherwise 
traversed, e.g. a pedometer. 

1791 JEFFERSON in Harper's Mag. (1885) Mar. 536/1 Pd. 
Leslie for an odometer 1o Dfollars]. 1824 Wechanic’s Mag. 
No, 34. 92 An odometer is a machine by which the steps of a 
person who walks..may be counted. 1848 Sir J. HerscHEL 
£ss. (1857) 318 To each of these cars. .a hodometer, marking 
the distances travelled..was attached. 1885 J. BicrLow in 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 536/1 The number of revolutions of 
the wheels of his phaeton..were registered by the odometer. 
1885 Tvadesman's Price List, Patent Odometer accurately 
registers the distance travelled by Bicycle or Tricycle. 

Hodometrical (hpdome'trikal), a. [f.as prec. 
+ Gr. perpicds MErric + -AL.] 

1. Relating to the measurement of a ship’s ‘way’, 
i.e. the distance traversed by it. 

1730-6 Barrey (folio), Hodometrical ..is the Method of 
Computation of the Measure of the Way of a Ship between 
Place and Place .. and what Way she has made. 1753 in 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., 
Hodometrical, [applied to] a method of finding the longi- 
tude at sea by dead reckoning. 

2. (Also odometrical.) Belonging to a hodometer. 

1847 CraiG, Odometrical, 1882 Ocitvir, Hodometrica, 
1. Pertaining to a hodometer. /did., Odometrical. 

Hodometry,odometry. [f. as Hopomernr, 
after Gr. -yerpia -METRY.] Measurement, as by a 
hodometer, of distances traversed. 

1846 WorcesTER, Odometry, the measurement of distances. 

Hodone, obs. f. Huppon, a kind of whale. 

Ho-dsman, rare var. HopMAN ; in quot. fig. 

1863 Bates Nat. Amazon viii. (1864) 228 The little hods- 
men soon have as much as they can carry. 

Hodur(e, var. Hopzr w., Ods.; obs. f. ODOUR. 

+Hodymoke. Obs. rare. ? Concealment. 

¢ 1450 Myrc 2031 Huyde hyt not in hodymoke, Lete other 
mo rede bys boke. ‘ 

Hoe (hou), sd.1 Ods. exc. dial. Forms: 1 h6oh, 
h6, (3-6 hogh), 5— howe, 7-8 haw/(e, 5— hoe, 
hooe, hoo. [OE. héh, hd, str. masc. (gen. Ads, 
dat. hége, hd, pl. hds) the same word as the northern 
H2&uGH (andapp. the same as Hosé.! heel) :—OTeut. 
type *hanho-, from ablaut stem of Hane v.] 

‘A projecting ridge of land, a promontory’ 
(Sweet) ; ‘ originally a point of land, formed like 
a heel, and stretching into the plain, perhaps even 
into the sea’ (Kemble); a height ending abruptly 
or steeply: cf. Hrvau. Now only in the names 
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of particular places, as Zhe Hoe at Plymouth, Zhe 
Ffooe near Chipping Camden, //oo in Kent, Bedford- 
shire, etc.; and frequent as a second element in 
place-names, as Martinhoe, Morthoe, Pinhoe, 
Trentishoe, in Devonshire, Aynho, Zvinghoe, Stan- 
hoe, Wyvenho, elsewhere. p 
[OE. 46 would normally give oo (hz), which it has 
given in some of these cases, The /oe (hd") in other 
parts, may be derived from the OE. dative /Adge, giving 
ME. hose, howe, how, pronounced like grow, stow. Of 
this awe may have been a dialectal form: cf. the 
phonology of Hor sé.?, where we have also howe, haw, 
hoe. In the north of England, there is sometimes con- 
fusion between -oe and -how from ON. haugr: see 
How sé.7] ; ' 
2c700 Charter (13-14th c. copy) in Kemble Cod. Dipi. 
I. 45, xl. terrae illius manentes ubi Hogh nuncupatur 
[=Hoo, co. Kent]. c850 Munster Glosses (Kluge Ags. 
Leseb. 9) Promontorium, hooh. 972 Charter in Kemble 
III. 79 Of hrischeale to am ho. 988 /d7d. 236 Danon to 
Aelfride ho. @x1000 in Cockayne Narrat. Angi. Conscr, 24 
Da hean hos and dene and garsecg done zthiopia we Zes- 
awon. 14.. Liber Sharbur. in Spelman Gloss. s.v. Hoga, 
Edwinus inuenit quendam collem et hogum petrosum, & 
ibi incipiebat edificare quandam villam, & vocauit illam 
Stanhoghiam, qua postea vocabatur Stanhowe [Stanhoe]. 
1590 SPENSER F. Q. 11. x. 10 The westerne Hogh, besprincled 
with the gore Of mighty Goémot. 1602 CarEw Cornwall 
(1811) 4 Upon the Hawe at Plymouth is cut out in the 
ground the portraiture of two men, with clubs in their 
hands, whom they term Gog and Magog. 1612 DRAYTON 
Polyolb. i. 13 That loftie place at Plimmouth call’d the Hoe 
[rime go]. 1797 Potwnetr //7st. Devonsh. I. 46 The hill 
between the town of Plymouth and the sea, that we call the 


aw. 

Hoe (hou), sb.2 Forms: 3-9 howe, 5 howwe, 
6 houe, 7 haw, 7-8 haugh, 7-9 how, hough, 8— 
hoe. [a. F. Howe (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm. : oud in 
Cotgr.) :—OHG. houwé (in MHG. houwe, mod.G. 
haue), hoe, mattock, pick-ax, f. houwan to HEw. 
The spelling 4oe (due to the falling together of 
-dw, -oe, in pronunciation, as in flow, floe) appeared 
in rSth c., and became the ordinary form ¢ 1755. 
How, hough, are still dialectal; the Sc. is howe 
(hvu, hou), riming with Sc. pron. of grow, knowie, 
etc. ] 

1. An agricultural and gardening tool, consisting 
of a thin iron blade fixed transversely at the end 
of a long handle; used for breaking up or loosen- 
ing the surface of the ground, hoeing up weeds, 
covering plants with soil, and the like. 

[c 1284 Hist. e¢ Cart. Mon. Gloucest. (Rolls) 111. 219 Quod 
sint in curia, becchize, howz, civerz, et alia minuta utensilia.] 
1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 344 The yngliss host Arme thame 
in hy .. With .. Pykis, howis, and ek staff-slyngis. ¢ 1430 
Piler, Lyf Manhode i. vi. (1869) 139 Of a bisshopes croos 
he made his howwe and his pikoyse. Pikoise was be sharpe 
ende, and howwe was be krookede ende. ¢1440 Yacod’s~ 
Well (\E. E. T. S.) 265 Now schal I telle 30w of pe howe 
or a pek-ex wherwyth 3e muste stubbe out pe grauel. 1573 
‘Tusser //usd. xlvi. (1878) 98 A houe and a parer .. to pare 
away grasse and to raise vp the roote. 1606 BrysKETT 
Civ. Life 66 Which to cut downe or.roote vp, many 
sithes and howes would scarce suffice. 1664 EveLyn Kad. 
fTort. Apr. (R.), Remember to weed them .. and a little 
after to thin them with a small haugh. 1674 Ray S. 
& £. C. Words 68 A How: pronounced as mow and 
throw: a narrow iron rake without teeth, to cleanse Gardens 
from weeds, 1678 ANNE BrapstrEEt Poens 6 Ye husband- 
men, your coulters made by me, Your houghs, your mat- 
tocks. 1694 Wrstmacotr Sc7ift. Herb. 182 It may be the 
better weeded with a Haw. 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 
132 With my haugh, or hoe, in my hand. 1753 Hanway 
Trav. (1762) I. vi. Ixxxiv. 382 A gardiner once threw a hough 
at him. 1764 Graincer Sugar Cane 11. (R.), Let the hoe 
uproot Th’ infected cane piece. 1884 Par Evstace 70 Busy 
with hoe and rake amongst the flowers. 

b. With qualifications, indicating the shape, the 
mode of use, etc. In respect of the latter, the chief 
distinction is that of dvaw-hoes (the original type) 
and ¢hrust-hoes (as in the Dutch hoe). The name 
is also extended, as in horse-hoe, to machines of 
various kinds which do the work of several hoes 
in stirring up the soil between plants, etc. 

Bayonet hoe, a form of draw-hoe, with the blade narrow 
and pointed much in the form of a trowel-bayonet (Cevz. 
Dict.). Dutch hoe, Scuffle hoe, kinds of thrust-hoes. 
Spanish hoe, Vernon hoe: see quot. 1855. 

1744-46 [see HaNp-Hor, Horsr-HoE]. 1744-50 W. Extis 
Mod. Husbandm. \V.1. 16 The Beck-hough, is an instru- 
ment differing from the common Pick-axe or Mattock, only 
by having its two Ends about four Inches broad. /d7d. 17 
This common Hough (the hand-hough) with which we 
hough all our Turneps, etc., and..the Dutch Hough, to 
hough between the close Rows of drilled Wheat, are of 
prodigious Value to the Farmer. /éid. 1v. 52 This Dutch 
Hoe is.. most conveniently fitted to hoe the Weeds up 
between the Drills of Wheat, Barley, etc. 1822 Loupon 
Encycl. Gard. (1834) 519 Hoes are of two species, the draw- 
hoe and the thrust-hoe, of each of which there are several 
varieties .. The Spanish hoe .. Pronged hoes [etc.]. 1834 
D. Low Elem. Pract. Agric. (1843) 130 The mattock-hoe 
of the countries of the East. 1855 C. M’Intosu BA. of 
Gard. II. 38 The best hoe, when deep-stirring the soil 
between drilled crops is performed, is the Spanish hoe .. or 
the Vernon hoe. : 

2. A dentist’s excavating instrument, shaped like 
a miniature hoe. (Knight Dzct. Mech. 1875.) 

3. attrib, and Comb., as hoe-handle, -helve, -work; 
hoe-armed adj.; + hoe-break = Horsz-Hor. Also 
HOoE-PLovaH, , 


HOE. 


3744-50 W. Etiis Mod. Husbandm. IV. 1. 8 There are 
three Sorts of Hough Horse-breaks, actually in use. /bid. 9 
This Hough-break is light in itself. 1764 Graincer Sugar 
Cane 1. 288 Might not the plough that rolls on rapid wheels, 
Save no small labour to the hoe-arm’d gang? 1817 Scorr 
Let. to Southey 9 May, All sort of spade-work and hoe-work. 

Hoe, 50.3 Obs. exc. dial, [Later form of OF. 
hogu, ME. hoje, howe, How sb.', q.v. Cf. Ho 2.3] 
Care, anxiety, trouble. 

1567 Turserv. tr. Ovid’s Ef. 155 b, Though there bee 
a thousand cares that heape my hoe. 1798 Cu. Smita Vng. 
Philos. I. 195 Him that..this gentlewoman is in such a hoe 
about. 1875 Paris Sussex Gloss. s.v., I doaint see as you've 
any call to putt yourself in no such terrible gurt hoe over it. 


Hoe, 56.4 local. [a. ON. hd-r (Da. haa) dog- 
fish, shark.] ‘The name, in Orkney and Shetland, 
of the Picked Dog-fish, Sgualus acanthias. 

@ 1804 G. Barry //7st. Orkney Is?. (1805) 296 The Piked 
Dog-Fish..known by the name of the hoe, frequently visits 
our coasts. 1836 YaRRELL Brit. Fishes 11. 400 The Picked 
Dog-Fish..among the Scotch islands. .is called Hoe, 

b. Comb. hoe-mother (contracted homer), the 
Basking Shark, Selachus maximus; hoe-tusk, the 
Smooth Houndfish, A/ustelus hinnulus. 

@ 1804 G. Barry Hist. Orkney Is?. (1805) 296 The Basking 
Shark .. has here got the name of the hoe-mother, or homer, 
that is the mother of the dog-fish. 1809 A. EpMonsToNE 
View Zetland Isl. Il. 304 Squalus Mustelus .. Hoe-tusk, 
_ Smooth Hound,—Frequently met with in the bays. 


Hoe, v. Forms: see Hox 53.2 [f. Hon 50.2] 

1. znxtr. To use a hoe; to work with a hoe. 

oO Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. viii. (1869) 140 He sigh 
that folk howweden and doluen aboute the cherche. 1664 
Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 199 Weed and haugh betimes. 
1832 Marryat WV. Forster xiv, The slaves .. were at work 
hoeing. 1894 R. Bripces Meast of Bacchus 1. 39 Here 
I find you, digging, hoeing. 

2. trans. To weed (crops) with a hoe; to thin 
out (plants) with a hoe ; to ‘ cultivate’ with a hoe. 

1693 Evetyn De da Quint, Compl. Gard. vi. I. 155 Aspara- 
gus.,must be carefully howed, or cleared of Weeds. 1748 
Anson's Voy. ut. ix. 393 Chinese, who had been hoeing rice 
in the neighbourhood. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 243 Peas, properly drilled, and carefully hoed. 1858 
Gienny Gard. Every-day Bk. 81/1 Spinach..is finer when 
hoed out to six-inch distances. 

3. To break or stir up (the ground) with a hoe, 
so as to loosen the surface and destroy weeds; to 
dress with a hoe. 

1712 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 44 Walks that.. 
would take up too much Time to hough and rake. a@ 1746 
E. Hotpsworru Rem. Virgil 121 (Jod.) To hough the land 
in the spring time. 1858 GLeNny Gard. Every-day Bk. 
133/2 Hoe the ground between the young evergreens and 
deciduous plants. ‘ 

4. with adv. To dig wf, raise up, take away, cut 
down, cover 7, with a hoe. , 

1699 Evetyn Kad. Hort. (ed. 9) 56 Rake away what you pull 
or Haugh up. 1707 Stoane Yamaica I. p. |xiv, When the 
Potatoes are full grown, they hough up the roots. 1788 
Trans. Soc, Arts V1. 93, 1..hoed them in at the last hoeing 
about the middle of May. 1846 J. Baxter Liby. Pract. Agric, 
(ed. 4) II. 339 Exposed to the frosts during the winter, from 
the earth being hoed away from them. 1885 Gardening 13 
June 183 Dig them [sow thistles] in if you can, but in any 
case hoe them down. 1886 Cassedl’s Fam. Mag. May 337 
This done, hoe up the soil between the rows. 

Hence Hoed (héud) Af/. a. Also Hoe‘able a. 

1740 Tutt Horse-hoeing Hush. xi. (1822) 138 The wheat 
«.may not be hoeable before the winter is past. 1744-50 
W. Exvtis Mod. Husbandm, VV. ut. 27 There is no such 
Necessity for deep Houghing, lest the houghed Turneps up- 
set and grow again. - 

Hoe, var. Hxo, Hi Zroxzs., Ho. Hoeboy, Hoe- 
buck, obs. var. of HautBoy, Hawsuck. 

Hoe-cake (howkék). U.S. [Orig. cake baked 
on the broad thin blade of a cotton-field hoe (Cevz¢. 
Dict.).| Coarse bread, made of Indian meal, water, 
and salt, and usually in the form of a thin cake. 

1793 J- Bartow Hasty Pudding i, Some talk of Hoe-cakes, 
fair Macinurs pride. 1809 W. Irvine Kuickerd, (1861) 138 
Great roisters, much given to revel on hoe-cake and bacon. 
1885, Boston (Mass.) Frnl. 4 Sept. 2/4 Perhaps Americans 


will. .make international the power and elegance of hoe-cake 
and baked beans. 


Hoe-down. U.S. A noisy, riotous dance; = 
BREAKDOWN 2. 


1860 in Barrett Dict. Amer. (ed, 3). 1885 Libr. Mag. 
(N. Y.) July x They [negroes] danced their vigorous hoe- 


downs, jigs. 
[f. Hox sd.2 + -run.] As 


Hoeful (howful). 
much as can be lifted on a hoe. 

1866 Livincstone Last Frnls. (1873) I. v. 129 The final 

reparation is effected by men digging .. passing each hoe- 
ul into the left hand. 

Hoeing (hdwin), vd/. sd. [f. Hox v. + -1nG1.] 
The action of the vb. Hox; stirring up the ground, 
digging, weeding, etc. with a hoe. 

1676 Wortipce Cyder (1691) 77 They require your care 
in hawing. 1699 Everyn Kad. Hort. (ed. 9) 87 Begin the 
work of Haughing. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb, 211 Hoeing 
is the breaking or dividing of the soil by plows or other in- 
struments, while the corn or plants are growing thereon. 
1842 Branp Dict. Sci. etc. s.v., Hoeing is sometimes per- 
formed on surfaces which are without weeds, for the purpose 
of stirring the soil. : 4 

b. Comb., as hoeing-instrument, -machine, -time. 

1744-50 W. Extis Mod. Husbandm. 1V.11. 27 Ifthe Ground 
is wettish at Houghing-time. i Knicut Dict. Mech., 
Hoeing Machine .. for tending drilled or dibbled crops. 
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Hoe:-plough, sd. ? Ods. = Horsx-Hon. 

. 1733 Tutt Horse-hoecing Husb. xvi. 112 The Plow, which 
is almost the same with the Ho-Plow. 1775 Romans /lorida 
120 Ina large field these hoeings are most commodiously 
performed by the hoe-plough drawn by one horse. 

Hence Hoe-plough v. ¢razs., to hoe with a hoe- 
plough ; Hoe-ploughing v2/. 5d. 

1733 Tutt Horse-hocing Hush. x. 45 You may Ho-plow 
them. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 432 Hoe- 
ploughings necessary for completing the’crop are three. 
1790 CastLes in Phil. Trans. LX XX. 356 The land should 
then be ploughed or hoe-ploughed twice. 

Hoer (howa1). Also 8 hougher. 
-ER1.] One who hoes or uses a hoe. 

1744-50 W. Eixis Mod. Husbandm. V. 1. 86 Turnips may 
be houghed ill, if the hougher stubs them, as we call it, i.e. 
if he... only cut off the heads, and leave the roots in the 
ground. 1893 Barinc-Gou.p Cheag-Yack Z. Il. 117 The 
wheat had to be hoed, and the hoers were women. 

|| Hoey. [Chinese (Mandarin dial.) Aizy (hii), 
society, club, guild.]_ A society of Chinese: esp. 
a secret society formed by them in English-speaking 
countries or colonies. ; 

1865 Sat. Rev. 25 Mar. 351 The people [Chinese] from 
every province form a secret society or ‘hoey’, bound to- 
gether by solemn oaths, and imposing the most implicit 
obedience on its members. 1883 Spectator 24 Nov. 1504/2 
The terrible Jaw making entrance into a Hoey or Secret 
Society a crime punishable with death. 1885 Cycd. India 
(ed. 3) II. 91 Hoe, a secret society of the Chinese into which 
the members are initiated. 

Hof, early f. Hovr. Hof, hofen = hove, hoven, 
pa. t. and pple. of HeavEv. Hofe, obs. f. Hoor, 

Hoff, obs. Sc. f. Hove; dial. f. Houcu sd, and v. 

1825 Brockett, Hof, hough, to throw any thing under 
the thigh. 1828 Cravex Dial., Hoff, the hock. In the plural 
hof7s, a ludicrous term for the feet. 

+ Horfles, az. Obs. [f. ME. haf, Hove sd.2 + -les, 
-LESS: cf. ON. Adéflauss immoderate.] Immoderate, 
excessive ; unreasonable; intemperate. A7¢t hofeles 
(quot. 1200), immoderately. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 6224 Swa batt 3itt nobht att hofelas Ne nede 
be33m to swinnkenn. a@ 1225 Ancr. R. 108 Muchel hofleas 
is bet cumen into ancre huse..vorte sechen eise perinne, 
¢1230 Hali Meid. 43 Sone so bu .. punched hofles & hoker 
of ewt bat mon seid pe oder ded 3ette. 

+ Hofte. Ods. [app. MDu. hooft, hovet Huav.] 

he SkEeLton Magnyf. 759 Decke your hofte and cower 
a lowce. 

+ Hoful, z. Ods. [Late form of OE. hog ful, 
ME. ho3ful, hohful Howrut: cf. Hor sd.3] Careful. 

1565 T. Starteton Morty. Faith 97b, Euer hofull of his 
doings and behauiour. 

Hence + Ho'fully adv., carefully ; + Ho’fulness, 
carefulness, care, solicitude. 

1565 T. Starteton Fortr. Faith 86 b, The army..kepeth 
watche and warde hofullyer. Jééd. 119 b, Wemen seruing 
God hofully and chastly. 1566 — Ret. Untr. Fewel iv. 64 
The hofulnesse of all Churches. 

Hog (hgg), 5.1 Also 4(?)-6 hogge, 6-9 hogg. 
[First exemplified c 1340, but the derivative Hoe- 
GASTER occurs ¢ 1175: origin unknown. 

The word may possibly be contained in the OF, place- 
names Hocgestén (Hogston) and Hocgetwistle; but this is 
hardly likely. The conjecture that ME. hog represented 
Cornish hoch, Welsh Awch, swine, is improbable on phonetic 
and other grounds. The evidence afforded by the word 
itself and by its derivatives hogeaster, hoggerel, hogget 
(the first of which, applied to sheep, offers our earliest 
example of the word-group), makes it probable that the 
word originally had reference to the age or condition of 
the animal, rather than to either pig or sheep distinctively. 
Hence some have thought ag possibly related to Hac v., 
with the notion of castration. But the notion of ‘yearling’ 
runs through most of the uses: cf. 2b, 4, 4b, 5,13 b. In this 
uncertainty, the order of senses followed is merely one of 
practical convenience.] 

I. 1. A swine reared for slaughter ; sec. a cas- 
trated male swine, a barrow-pig or barrow-hog (sce 
Barrow 2 rb); hence, a domestic swine generally. 
(Not used in Scotland.) 

(The original application may either refer to the age, swine 
reared for the purpose of slaughter being seldom allowed to 
exceed much more than one year in age, or to the fact that 
the males intended for this purpose are usually castrated : 
see etym. note.) 

1340 Ayend. 89 Of hare moder be erbe, bet berb and norys- 
seb azewel be hogges, ase hy dep be kinges. 13... Adis. 
1885 Alisaunder & alle his kni3ttes Hem to pieces bai gonne 
talle,To bocher pat hog vpon his stalle. 1377 Lane. P. Pl. 
B, vi. 183 ‘Suffre hem lyue’ he sayde, ‘and lete hem ete 
with hogges’. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvitt. \xxxvii. 
(1495) 837 Hogges bothe male and female haue lykynge 
to ete Akernes for it tempreth theyr flesshe, c¢1440 Promip. 
Parv. 242/t Hogge, swyne, uefrendis, maialis, 1474 CAXTON 
Chesse 83 Whan he wold haue buryed the body he founde 
hit an hogge or a swyne and nota man. 1483 Cath. Ang/. 
187/1 An Hogge, mazadis, est enine porcus carens testiculis, 
1530 Parser. 231/2 Hogge, forc, porceau. 1552 HuLoet, 
Hogge called a barrow hogge or galt, #zaias... Hogge ungelt, 
verres. 1644 Evetyn Diary 30 Sept., A dish of trufles, an 
earth nut, found out byan hogg train’d to it. 1707 Mortimer 
Hush. (1708) 186 The Males must be gelt, and the Sows 
spay'd; the spay’d Gelts. .they esteem the most profitable, 
because of the great Quantity of Fat that they have upon 
their Inwards more than the Hogs. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s 
Trav. (1760) I. 433 It is remarkable, that in the Milanese 
all the hogs are black. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 190 Hogs will thrive very fast when fed on it 
[parsnip], and will leave any other food to attack it. 


b. Bacon-hog, a hog fattened for making bacon. 
1612 J. ‘'aytor (Water P.) Trav. Wks, (1872) 35 For most 
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of them are as full of humanity as a bacon-hog. 1860 J, 
Donatpson Brit. Agric. 490 Two lots of bacon hogs may be 
fattened during the curing season from October to April. 
ce. U.S. The flesh of the pig; pork ; in allite- 
rative phr. hog and hominy, pork and Indian corn. 

@1860 Tuorre Big Bear Arkansas (Bartlett), I can give 
you plenty to eat; for, besides hog and hominy, you can 
have bar [bear] ham and bar sausages. 1870 Daily News 
21 Oct., From abundant hog and hominy down to the last 
lean mule. 

2. Used as the name of the species, and so includ- 
ing the wild boar and sow: = Swine. b. Formerly 
spec. a wild boar of the second year: cf. HOGGASTER. 

¢1483 in Hall Chron., Rich. III (1548) 18 The Rat, the 
Catte and Lovell our dogge Rule al England vnder the 
hogge. [1548 Hatt Comment, Meanynge by the hogge, 
the dreadfull wylde bore which was the kinges cognisaunce.] 
1486 Bk. St. Albans E iija, The boore .. is .. the secunde 
yere an hogge. 1660 HoweLt Lexicon 1, A wild Bore, 
the first year a Pigg, the 2. a Hogg, the 3. a Hoggsteer, the 
4. a Bore, the 5. a Cingular, 1766 Pennant Zood. (1768) I. 
41 The hog is certainly the most impure and filthy of all 
quadrupeds. 1807 T. WiLtiamson Oriental Field Sports 
(z808) I. 34 In grass covers a hog is often started, hunted, 
and killed, without being seen till he is dead. 1835 Swatn- 
son Quadrup. 224 It is generally supposed..that the wild 
hog, or boar, is the origin of our domestic swine. 

3. Applied, with distinguishing epithet, to dif- 
ferent species of the family Szzdz. See also 
GRouND-, River-, SEA-, WATER-HOG. 

1732 Gentlem. Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) 109 The Bantam- 
Hogs, and the African Hogs from whence those of Hartford- 
shire are derived, 1781-5 W. SmEtu tr. Bugfon’s Nat. 
fist. (1791) VII. 58 The Babiroussa or Indian Hog. 1788 
Chambers’ Cycl, s.v., Of this genus are the common hog, 
the Guinea hog or Porcus Guineensis, the Mexican musk 
hog or Yajacu, the hydrocheris or Capybara, and the 
Babyroussa. 1856 Knicut Cyc/. Nat. Hist. 1V. 964 Aelian’s 
Wart-Hog is a native of the North of Africa. 1860 Cham- 
bers’ Encycl., Babyroussa .. sometimes called the Horned 
Hog. did. s.v., The Bush Hog of South Africa. .is about 
two feet six inches high, covered with long bristles. 

IT. 4. A name given to a sheep of a certain age. 
a. In Scotland and many parts of Engl. a young 
sheep from the time it ceases to be a lamb till its 
first shearing: see quot. 1842-4. 

[1350 Bf. Hatfield's Surv. (Surtees) 226 Hogs et Jercs. 
Et de x hogs et jercs de remanentibus. Summa x.] ¢ 1460 
Towneley Myst. xiii. 456 And of fefteyn hogys ffond I bot 
oone ewe. 1549 Cowipl. Scot. vi. 66 Zouis and lammis..and 
mony herueist hog. 1606 Choice, Chance etc. (1881) 17 
The Sheepheard he would..talke of his Rammes and his 
Weathers, of his Ewes and his Lambs, his hogs and his 
sheerlings. 1674-91 Ray WV. C. Words 38 A Hog, a Sheep of 
a year old; used also in Northampton and Leicester shires, 
where they also call ita Hoggrel. 1732 Gentlem. Guide to 
Cattle (ed. 2) 12, I have seen those of a year old.. which we 
call Hogs, or Hoggets, bring Lambs. 1842-4 H. Sternens 
Bk. of Farm (1851) 924 After a lamb has been weaned, until 
the first fleece is shorn from its back, it receives the name of 
hogg. 1867 Gainsborough News 23 Mar., 200 lambed and in- 
lamb ewes and gimmers, 200 he hogs, 140 she hogs. 

b. With distinguishing epithets as chz/ver- or 
ewe-hog, tup-hog, wether-hog, etc. 

1607 TorsELt Hour-f, Beasts (1658) 495 The first year we 
call it in English a Lamb, so the second year a Hog, Lam- 
hog, or Teg if it be a female, the third year Hoggrils and 
Theives. 1614 Marxuam Cheap Husb. (1623) 106 The first 
year a male Lambe is called a weather-Hog and a female 
Lambe an Ewe-Hog. 1618-9 WV. Riding Rec. 11. 190 An 
old Malton man presented for stealing a gimmer hogge 
value 10d. 1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts in Archzol. Rev. 
(1888) Mar., Seep, .. wether-hogs, chilver-hogs from thence 
[Christmas] till shear-time. 1866 Branpr & Cox Dict. Sci. 
etc, II. 138 A lamb becomes a teg in its first winter, and 
afterwards a hogget; and on losing its coat a shearhog. 
1882 Somerset Co, Gaz. 18 Mar., 12 good ewe and wether 
hogs, warranted sound. 

e. Short for hog-fleece, -wool. 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Hog, a yearling 
sheep, which has only been shorn once.. Applied equally to 
the animal and to the fleece. 1879 Casseld’s Techn. Educ. 
IV. 259/2 The fleeces shorn from sheep which have not pre- 
viously been shorn as lambs, are called hogs or tegs..‘hog’ 
applies properly to the first shorn fleece of any long-stapled 
wool, 1884 York Herald 26 Aug. 7/3 The trade in wool 
remains firm..all hog made from 11s. to 12s. 3@. per stone. 

III. 5. Applied (chiefly in comb.) to various 
domestic animals of a year old. See hag-bull, -colt, 
in 13 b. 

1775 AsH, Hog, a bullock of a year old. a 1893 Wilts. 
Arch. Mag. XVII. 303 (Wilts. Gloss.) The word hog is now 
applied to any animal of a year old, such as a hog bull, 
a chilver hog sheep, 

6. Short for hog-fish. 

1623 WHITBOURNE NVew/oundland g The Sea likewise all 
along that Coast, doe plentifully abound in other sorts of 
fish, as Whales. . Herring, Hogs, Porposes. 

IV. 7. fig. Applied opprobriously to a person. 
a. A coarse, self-indulgent, gluttonous, or filthy 
person. 

1436 Libel in Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 171 Thus arn they 
hogges; and drynkyn wele ataunt ; ffare wel, Flemynge ! 
1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 76 Ye haue bene so veraie 
a hog, To my freendis. 1594 Suaks. Rich. LI/, 1. ili. 228 
Thou eluish mark’d, abortiue rooting Hogge. 1727 Gay 
Molly Mog viii, Who follows all ladies of pleasure, In 
pleasure is thought but a hog. 1890 Besant Demoniac ii. 
20, ‘Il ama hog! I ama hog !’ he said..‘ I made no resist- 
ance; I drank because I was thirsty’. 

b. A nickname for the members of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

1690 Dre ta Pryme Diary (Surtees) 20 For us Jonians are 
called abusively hoggs. 1795 Gent/. Mag. LXV. 1. 22/1 The 
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Johnian hogs were originally remarkable, on account of the 
squalid figures and low habits of the students. 1890 C. 
WuisLey /x Cap §& Gown xxvii, Por .. Johnians were 
only called ‘ Hogs’ because they were fond of good living. 

8. slang. A shilling. In U.S., a ten-cent piece. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad., Shilling, Bord or Hog. 
1725 New Cant. Dict. (Farmer), Half a Hog, Six-Pence. 
1809 Mar. EpGewortn Lunui (1815) 74 ‘A hog to drink my 
health?’ ‘Ay, that is a thirteen, plase your honour; all 
as one as an English shilling.’ 18539 MastEeLt Voc., Hog, a 
ten-cent piece. 1875 CRUIKSHANK 3 Courses § Dessert 412 
What's half a crown and a shilling? A bull and a hog. 

9. A name given to various contrivances. a. 
A sort of broom or scrubbing-brush for cleaning a 
ship’s bottom. . 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Goret. .a hog, or large 
brush to scrub the ship’s bottom under water. 1867 SmyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk., Hog, a kind of rough, flat scrubbing 
broom, serving to scrape a ship’s bottom under water. 

b. Paper-making. A revolving stirrer in a chest 
of paper pulp which agitates the pulp so as to 
keep it of uniform consistence. 

1807 Sfecif. Cobb's Patent No. 3084. 2 Agitators or hogs 
. are placed in the said vats to keep the pulp duly suspended. 

c. Hop-drying (see quot.) 

1848 Fru. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. u. 570 It is a very good 
precaution. .to have horses or hogs (as these plates, resting 
upon open brickwork, are called) over the fires, when there 
are three to the same space. : : 

10. Curling. A stone which has not sufficient im- 
petus to carry it over the hog-score or distance-line, 

@ 1772 GRAEME Curling 43 His opponent is glad, Yet fears 
a sim'lar fate, while ev'ry mouth Cries, Off the hog. 1856 
‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sports (1859) 512 Every stone to be 
considered a hog which does not clear a square placed upon 


the score. . 
V. 11. Phrases and locutions, Chiefly belong- 


ing to sense I, 

1826 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 24 Cast not your perles 
before hogges. 1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 38 Euery 
man basteth the fat hog we see, But the leane shall burne er 
he basted bee. 1587 Mascatt Gov't. Cattle (1627) 270 Where- 
fore the common saying is, the hog is neuer good but when 
he is in the dish. 1638 CLrarKe Phraseol. Puer. 76 Triti- 
cum advext § hordeum vendo .. 1 have brought my hogges 
toa faire market. c 1645 Mitton Souz. xii, But this is got 
by casting pearls to hogs. 1660 Howett Zxg. Prov. 5 You 
have spun a fair threed, you have brought your hogs to 
a fair market. Spoken in derision when a business hath sped 
ill. /éd. 13 A great cry and little wool, quoth the Devil 
when he sheard the hogg. 1670 Ray Prov. (1768) 11 Better 
my hog dirty home than no hog at all. did. 196 To make 
a hog ora dog ofa thing. 1670-1705 [see HaALFrpENNYWorTH]. 
1705 HickERINGILL Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 64 He truly setting 
the Tail on another Hog, affrighted the good King off the 
Bench. 1738 Swirt Pod. Conversat. 11. Wks. 1766 X1. 207 
He..snor’d so hard, that we thought he was driving his hogs 
to market. 1748 SMoLtEtT Rod. Rand, xli, 1 should have 
remembered the old saying, Every hog his own apple. 1882 
Handbk. Prov. 166 What can you expect of a hog but his 
bristles ? 

b. Zo go the whole hog: To go all the way, to 
do the thing thoroughly (s/ang); hence, in deri- 
vative uses. 

[Many conjectural explanations have been offered. But 
cf. CowrEr Hypocrisy Detected (1779) 12 [by J. Newton] 
But for one piece they thought it hard From the whole hog 
to be debarred ; And set their wit at work to find What joint 
the prophet had in mind. Jééd. 22 Thus, Conscience freed 
from every clog, Mahometans eat up the hog.] 

1830 GaLt Lawrie T. u. i. (1849) 43, I reckon Squire 
Lawrie may go the whole hog with her. 1837-40 Harisur- 
TON Clockm. (1862) 21 We never fairly knew what goin the 
whole hog was till then, 1839 Z%es 11 Apr., If so, let him 
‘go the whole hog’ in candour. 1840 Boston Advert. 30 
dee 3/3 Mr. Yorke would have been just the man for the 

Boston ‘ whole-hoggites’. 1853 Zazt’s Mag. XX. 414 Stage 
morality, moreover, finds in Mr. Burke a whole-hogg de- 
fender. 1857 HuGHes Zom Browz u. ii, Yes, he’s a whole- 
hog man is Tom, 1876 Kincston fist. Brit. Navy 533 
Russia has gone the whole hog, and has now produced two 
circular monitors, 

VI. 12. General comb, a. attributive, as hog- 
butcher, farm, -fat, -grunt, -hunt, -market, 
-merchant, -spear, -yard, etc. Also, in sense ‘ Like 
that of a hog, hog-like’, as hog rump, shoulder. 

1707 A. van LeeuwENHOEK in Phil. Trans. XXVI. 114, 
T also caused a *Hog-Butcher to bring me divers Tongues 
of Hogs. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 98 There are abundance 
of Crawls or *Hog-farms. 1749 Fiecpinc Tom Fones xvi. 
vi, One would have thought that .. I had been the greatest 
*hog-merchant in England. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1436/4 
Also a bay Mare, with a*hog rump. 1807 T. WILLIAMSON 
Oriental Field Sports (1808) I. 40 They [bamboos] serve as 
shafts to mount *hog-spears. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in 
£den \viii, In such places as these cattle do commonly dung, 
abundance of this plant [henbane] groweth as in *Hog-yards. 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as hog-driver, 
Seeder, -hunter ; hog-farming, -feeding, -hunting, 
-raising, Serving, -shearing. 

«1704 T, Brown in R. L’Estrange tr. Zrasm. Collog. 
(1711) 335 Let me die if I wou’d not sooner marry my 
daughter to..a *hog-driver. 1552 Hutorv, *Hogge feader, 
P~orculator, 1790 Sir M. Hunter Journ. (1894) 79 At Walla- 
jabad we had the finest *hog-hunting that ever was. 1661 
K.W. Conf. Charac. (1860) 88 She to *hog-serving, to hack- 
ling, to spinning. 1662 Martin Letét, 95 [The] hideous cry 
of *Hoggshearing, where .. wee have a great deal of noise, 
and no Wool. 

¢. parasynthetic, as hog-buttocked, -faced, -nechked 
adjs.; also Hog-BACKED., 

1692 Lond. Gaz, No. 2730/4 A thin Horse, *Hog But- 
tock’d. 1640 (¢7#/e) A certaine Relation of the *Hog-faced 

Gentlewoman called Mistris Tannakin Skinker. 1793 Hot- 
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crort Lavater’s Physiog. xl, 212 Horses are divided into 
..the swan-necked, the stag-necked and the *hog-necked. 

d. The possessive case hog’s is also largely used 
in quasi-combinations, as hog’s-bristle, dung, foot, 
hair, lard, etc. (hyphened when attrib.). 

1693 C. Matuer Wond. Invis. World (1862) 137 Several 
Poppets, made up of Rags and *Hogs-bristles. 16x12 Corer., 
Onglons de pourceau, *hogs-feet singed, then sodden vntill 
they be verie tender, then broyled [etc.]. 1819 Rees Cyc? 
s. v. Back-Painting, With a *hog’s-hair brush. 1688 BoyLe 
Wks. (1772) V. 372 Take rue .. with May or other unsalted 
butter, or else with fresh *hogs-lard, ¢ 1865 Lrrueny in 
Circ. Sc. 1. 94/2 Hog’s-lard is fluid at 81°. 2 

13. Special comb.: a. + hog-babe, a sucking- 
pig; hog-cholera, the swine-fever; hog-cistern, 
+hog-loom, a receptacle for pig-wash; hog- 
constable = Hog-kEEVE; hog-feast (see quot.) ; 
hog(’s)-flesh, pork; hog(’s)-grease, the lard or 
fat of a hog; hence hog-grease vb., to smear 
with hog’s grease; }+hog-grubber, a mean or 
sneaking fellow; hence hag-grubbing adj.; hog- 
house, a shed in which swine are kept; hog- 
jobber, a dealer in hogs; hog-man, a swineherd ; 
hog(’s)-meat, pork; hog-pen, -pound, a pig- 
sty; hog-plague, the swine-fever; hog-potato, 
an inferior or small potato used to feed swine; 
hog-ring, a ring or bent wire put into the snout 
of a pig to prevent grubbing; hog-ringer, one 
who fastens rings in pigs’ snouts; a kind of pincers 
used for the purpose; +hog-rubber, one who 
rubs hogs; hence, a term of opprobrium ; ‘+ hog’s- 
face, a person with a face like a hog’s; a term of 
epee ans hog-tied a.(seequot.); hog-wallow, 
a hellow or ditch in which pigs wallow; also, 
spec. in U.S., a natural depression having this ap- 
pearance; hog-ward, a keeper of hogs ; a swine- 
herd; hog(’s)-yoke, a frame of wood put round 
a hog’s neck to prevent its getting through hedges. 

z610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God 170 Lette him bee 
Potina and suckle the *hog-babes. 1881 Chicago Tivzes 
16 Apr., Loss of .. hogs in this state from so-called *hog 
cholera. 1865 WV. § Q. 3rd Ser. VII. 295 The Huntingdon- 
shire *hog-feast is the domestic rejoicing that follows upon 
that important event in a cottager’s family—the killing of a 
pig. 1528 Paynet Salerne's Regim. E iv, The beste *hog 
fleshe. 1616 B. Jonson Av. Man in Hum. 1. i, Doe not 
conceiue that antipathy betweene vs, and Hogs-den; as 
was betweene Iewes, and hogs-flesh, 1825 Scorr Tadiswz. 
ii, Dried hog’s-flesh, the abomination of the Moslemah. 
1614 Markuam Cheap Husb. 1. xlvii. 31 Take Waxe, 
*Hogges-grease and Turpentine. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 
1. il, 7t Yet they did Hog-grease his body. 1676 Lond, 
Gaz. No. 1073/1, 4 Tierces of Hogsgreace. a1700 B, E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew s.v. Hog, *Hog-grubler, a close-fisted, 
.. sneaking Fellow. 1806 ForsytH Beauties Scotl. IV. 
62 Having stables .. milk-house, *hog-house, &c. 1896 
Westm. Gaz. 26 Oct. 10/2 Chicago has just built for itself 
a new piggery .. In the language of the West it is a 
‘600,000 dollar hog-house’, 1723 Loud. Gaz, No. 6170/9 
Thomas Greathead,..*Hogjobber. 1732 London Mag. |. 
278 He lov’'d *hog-meat thorough done. 1695 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3048/4 A convenient Still-house ready fitted with Stills, 
Coppers, *Hogpenns, 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Hog plague, 
the same, according to Klein, as infectious pneumo-enteritis 
.eAlso called Swine fever. 1796 Srepman Swvinam II. xxv. 
224, I have here also found a kind of real potatoe .. but 
they are only used by the negroes, being inferior to the 
*hog-potatoes in Great Britain. 1866 Rocrrs Agvic. § 
Prices 1. xxi. 552, I find *hog-rings bought on two occasions 
in 1360 and 1374. 1692in G, Sheldon H7st. Deerfield, Mass. 
(1895) I. 267 The *hogg ringers shall have 6d. per head for 
every hogg ya ring, 1802-25 Syp. SmitH £ss. (Beeton) 215 
Because he has served the office of clerk, or sexton, or hog- 
ringer. 1614 B. Jonson Barth, Fair v. iii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
338/2 Yes good man *Hogrubber, of Pickthatch. 1621 Bur- 
Ton Anat. Mel. ul. ii. 1v. 1. (1638) 536 The very rusticks and 
hog-rubbers .. if once they tast of this Loue liquor, are 
inspired in an instant. c1630 Trag. Rich. II, (1870) 60 
Heeres a fatt horson in his russet slops, And yett may spend 
gooli bith yeare, The third of which the *hoggsface owes 
the kinge. 1894 Harfer’s Mag. Feb. 356 A cow was soon 
caught..thrown down, and *hog-tied, which means all four 
feet together. 1840 Amer. Frul. Sc. XX XIX. 212 From 
the difference of surface, soil, and exposure, there arises a 
great diversity in the size, depth, and general appearance of 
the *hog-wallows. 1893 V. § Q. 8th Ser. IV. 406 Chapel 
Lane..was a hog-wallow, a fetid ditch, and open receptacle 
of sewerage and filth. 1883 Green Cong. Hug. 330 The 
*hog-ward who drove the swine to the denes in the wood- 
land paid his lord 15 pigs at the slaughter time. 1577 ‘TussrR 
Husb. xvii. (1878) 38 note, *Hog yokes, and a twicher, and 
ringes for a hog. 1613 Purcuas P2levimage (1614) 387 Weare 
a Yoke like a Hogs-yoke. 1707 Mortimer Husd, (1708) 290 
Hog-Yokes and Rings. 


b. From senses 4 and 5: hog-bull, a yearling 
bull; hog-colt, a yearling colt; hog-fence, pas- 
ture fenced off for feeding young sheep or ‘hogs’ 
during the winter ; hog-fleece, the fleece obtained 
from a ‘hog’; hog-fold, a fold for young sheep 
(Lisle Hush. a1722); hog-gap (see quots.); so 
hog-hole ; hog-lamb, a castrated wether lamb; 
hog-pox (see quot.) ; hog-sheep = sense 5; hog- 
wool =sense 5 c. 

1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts in Archzol, Rev.(1888) Mar.,At 
this time it is used in a more extended sense for any animal 
of a year old, as a *hog bull, a chilver hog sheep. 1591 
Percivatt Sf. Dict., Potrico, a *hog colt. 1796 W. Mar- 
sHALL W. Eng. 1. Gloss. (E.D.S.) Hog-colts, yearling colts. 
1802 Finparer Agric. Surv. Peebles 192 Some better and 
| lower lying pasture is saved .. for them [lambs], for their 














HOG. 


Winter’s provision; what is thus hained, is called the *hog 
Jence. 1865 H. H. Dixon Field § Fern 1V. iv. 61 The weight 
of the *hogg fleeces depends so entirely on their keep. 1878 
Cumbld, Gloss., “Tog 8h, a covered opening in a wall for 
sheep to pass through, 1818 Scorr //7t. Midd. xxviii, The 
bairns’ rime says, the warst blast of the borrowing days 
couldna kill the three silly poor *hog-lambs. 1842-4 H. 
SterHEens Bk. of Farm (1851) 923 When a male a tup- 
lamb, and this last is changed to hogg-lamb when it under- 
goes emasculation. 1749 W. Exuis Sheph. Guide 324 This 
Disease, by many Farmers, is called the *Hog-Pox in Sheep, 
proceeding from Foulness of Blood, and as some think 1s 
somewhat of the Nature of the Small-Pox in the human 
Body. 1667 Comenio's Dict. 584 They did also pull off the 
fleeces of “hopabees (whom now a days we shear). 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 346 The ewes and lambs, 
with the preceding year’s hog sheep, are brought down from 
the forests in the beginning of November, 1813 Sir J. 
Cuttum Hist. Hawsted Suffolk (ed. 2) 274 Their [Hoggets’] 
first fleece is called *Hog-wool. ‘ 

e. In names of animals resembling the hog, or 
infesting swine, as hog-ape (also hog-faced ape), 
the mandrill baboon, S%méa porcarta; + hog- 
badger (see quot. 1741); hog-beetle, a beetle of 
the family Curculionide ; hog-caterpillar, ‘the 
larva of a Sphinx-moth, Davapsa myron, so called 
from the swollen thoracic joints’ (Cem. Dzct.) ; hog- 
choke, -choker, U.S. (see quots. 1857, 1885) ; hog- 
molly, a name in U.S. of two fishes: (a) = Hog- 
sucker ; (6) =HoG-FIsH 4 ; hog-monkey = hog-afe ; 
hog-mouse, the shrew-mouse ; hog-mullet = hog- 
sucker ; hog-perch, the hog-fish, Perctna caprodes ; 
hog-rabbit, hog-rat (see quots.) ; hog-sucker, a 
North American fish, the Hammer-head, //yfen- 
telium nigricans ; hog-tapir, the Mexican tapir ; 
hog-tick, a tick or louse parasitic on swine, /Zema- 


opines suis. ’ 

1608 TorseLt Serpents (1658) 675 The snout is like to the 
snout of a *Hog-ape, always gaping. 1793 Pennant “ist. 
Quadrup. I, 187 Hog-faced Ape, Sima Porcaria. 1611 
Corcr., Taisson porchin, the *hog Badger; is footed, and 
snowted like a swine. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece WU. i. 297 
There are two Sorts of Badgers, viz. the Dog-Badger, as 
resembling the Dog in his Feet; and a Hog-Badger, as 
resembling a Hog in his cloven Hoofs. 1836-9 Topp Cycé. 
Anat. 11. 895/1 A similar change in the form and relative 
size of parts of the head occurs in the *hog-beetles. 1857 
Harper's Mag. X1V. 442 The refuse fish commonly taken 
(in North Carolina) are sturgeon ..*hog-choke, or flounder, 
lampreys, and common eels. 1885 Kincstry Stand. Nat. 
Hist. 11. 280 The nearest American relative of the sole .. 
Achirus lineatus. It is a worthless animal, as one of its 
popular names—*hogchoker—suggests. 1744-50 W. ELis 
Mod. Husbandm. Il. 1. 36 But it happened, that good 
Part of his Bean-crop was spoiled by *Hog or Shrew-mice. 
1845 Encycl. Metrop. XVI. 793 Calogenus Paca..'They are 
sometimes called *Hog Rabbits, and are natives of Brazil. 
1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 147 Connecting the Rats with the 
Marmots is a curious animal of larger size, the Capromys or 
*Hog-rat, which inhabits Cuba. ‘This is a climbing, not a ~ 
burrowing species..and feeds entirely on vegetable matter. 

d. In names of plants devoured by, fit for, or 
left to hogs or swine, as hog-apple (see quot.) ; 
hog-bed (U.S.), the Ground Pine, Lycopodium 
complanatum ; hog(?s)-grass, Swine’s Cress, Se7ze- 
biera Coronopus (Britten & H.); hog(?s)-meat, 
(a) Aristolochia grandiflora, (6) Boerhaavia de- 
cumbens of Jamaica; hog-pea, -pease, the com- 
mon field-pea; hog-peanut, a twining plant of 
US., Amphicarpaa monoica (N.O. Leguminose), 
having purplish flowers and fleshy, pea-shaped 
fruits ; hog’s bane, Goosefoot or Sowbane; hog’s 
bread, Sowbread, Cyclamen; also = hog-meat b 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886); hog’s eye (see quots.) ; 
hog’s garlic, Allium urstnum (Miller Plant-2. 
1884); hog-slip (see quot.); hog’s madder, Rag- 
wort, Senecto Jacobxa; + hog’s snout (see quot.); 
hog-succory, a species of Ayoseris; hog-wort, 
Leptalon graveolens (N.O. Euphorbiacex) of U.S, 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1865 Chambers’ Encycl. VII. 622 Podophyllum peltatum, 
+. is common in North America .. and is known as May- 
Apple..also as *Hog-apple. 1756 P. Browne Fameaica 329 
‘The poisoned *Hog-meat. This plant is very common in 
St. Ann’s. 1853 LinpLey Veg. Kingd. (ed. 3) 507 According 
to Aublet the root of Boerhaavia decumbens (called Hog- 
meat in Jamaica), is emetic. 1744-50 W. Extis Mod. Hus- 
bandm. III. 1. 118 How another Farmer lost Crops of 
*Hog-peas, by the Slugs .. he had sown his Hog-pea Seed 
in the random broad-cast way of sowing them. 1807 VAN- 
couveR Agric. Devon (1813) 183 A few *hog-pease and some 
beans, are occasionally cultivated. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
*Hog's bane, the Chenopodium murale. 1607 TorsELy 
four-/. Beasts (1658) 73 The same gall with a little *Hogs- 
bread. 1854 Mayne Lxfos. Lex., *Hog's Eye, .. common 
name for the Hyophthalmus. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hyoph- 
thalmus, the hog’s eye plant, supposed to be the Buphthad- 
muni Spinosum, from the likeness of its flowers to a hog’s 
eye. 1750 G, Hucues Barbadoes 171 *Hog-slip, this is a 
trailing herbaceous vine, cloathed with sharp-pointed leaves, 
1707 Mortimer /7wsd. (1708) 188 For the Gargol in Hogs... 
Take Angelica, Rue, Staverwort, or *Hog’s-Madder, and 
May-weed. 1834 M. G, Lewis ¥rn/. W. Jud. 168 The trees 
..were many of them entirely covered with the beautiful 
flowers of the *hog’s-meat, and other creeping plants. 1559 
Morwync Lvonyut, 367 The juice of Hamsig, Plantain, .. 
Rostrum porcinum or *Hogges snout, 

Hog, sd.* docal. [Origin obscure: it varies locally 
with /od.] A heap of potatoes or turnips covered 
with straw and soil; a ‘clamp’, ¢ pit’. 


HOG. 


1790-1804 A. YounG Aun. Agric. XXXII. 213 The usual 
mode of preserving potatoes in this country is in hogs, as 
they are called. 1857 ¥rnd. R. Agric. Soc. XVIII. 1. 108 
The potatoes are brought out of the ‘hogs’, or ‘ graves’, or 
‘pits ’—all of which are provincial terms for the same mode 
of covering them with straw and earth. 

Hog (heg), v1 [f. Hoe sd.1, in various senses un- 
connected with each other.] 

I. 1. trans. a. To arch (the back) upward like 
that of a hog. b. To cause (a ship, her keel, a 
plank, ete.) to droop at the ends and rise in the 
centre, as the result of a strain. 

1798 Worcorrt (P. Pindar) Vales of Hoy Wks. 1812 1V. 417 
A very bad world indeed in some parts—hogg’d the moment 
it was launch’d, a number of rotten timbers. 1802 Naval 
Chron, VIII. 257 The Mars. .received some damage, which 
has hogged her a little. 1803 WeLLINGTON Led. to Lieut.- 
Gen. Stuart in Gurw. Desf. (1837) Il. 18 note, The .. 
draught bullocks always suffer by exposure. They stick in 
the mud, hog their backs, droop their heads and die, 1832 
Hull Newspaper, The planks were hogged amidships. 

2. intr. To rise arch-wise in the centre, as a ship 
when the ends droop or sink, 

1818 R. Seprincs in Phil. Trans. 3 She hogged, or broke 
her sheer .. one foot two inches. c1850 Rudin. Navi. 
(Weale) 124. 1875 Nat. Encyc?. XI. 662 In still water there 
is usually an excess of weight towards the ends, and an 
excess of buoyancy amidships, tending to make the ship 
hog, or arch upwards. Jézd., In rough water, there is a 
tendeney to hog and to sag alternately. 

II. 3. ¢vans. To cut (a horse’s mane) short, so 
that it stands up like the bristles of a hog. 

1769 Dublin Mercury 25 Sept. 1/3 A sorrel Horse .. his 
mane hogged last May. 1880 W. Day Racehorse in Train. 
vi. 42 Some, perhaps, would wish to plait or shave the tail 
and crimp or hog the mane to complete the picture. 

IIT. 4. To make a ‘hog’ of (a lamb); to keep 
(a lamb) over winter for sale in the following year. 

1853 Frei. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. 1. 298 A good many of 
the lambs usually sold fat have ‘been hogged, and kept on 
to be sold when fat. zd. 300 From the high rates of hold- 
ing lambs, many farmers last season hogged the lambs. 
1865 H. H. Dixon Field & Fern IV. ix. 183 Hundreds of 
acres are now let for hogging black-faces off the Grampians. 

V. 5. To appropriate greedily or selfishly. 
U.S. slang. 

1887 Orange Frui. 16 Apr. (Farmer Ammer.), If the crook 
is obstinate enough to hog it all. 1888 Daly Inter-Ocean 
13 Mar. (Farmer Aszer.), To hog whatever there was in the 
business for themselves. 1896 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 2 July, 
It would give them a chance to say I was hogging every- 
thing and giving no one else a chance. 

V. 6. To clean a ship’s bottom with a ‘ hog’. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Goreter, to hog a ves- 
sel; to apply the hog to her bottom, 1862 Totren Naval 
Text-bk. 340 To hog a vessel, is to scrub her bottom. 

VI. 7. (Curling) ‘To play (a stone) with so 
little force, that it does not clear the hog-score’ 
(Ogilvie). Also fig. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. XII. 307 There’s no a merchant amang 
us that’s no hogged mair or less. 


VII. 8. To carry on the back. dial. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Hog, to carry on 
the back, . 

Hence Ho-gging w0/. sb. and Api. a. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1726 Remaining part some- 
what resembled the crest of their caps, or that which, in 
horses manes, is called hogging. 1812 0. Rev. VIII. 49 The 
Tremendous .. was launched without breaking or hogging, 
as it is sometimes called, the tenth part of an inch. 1852-61 
Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict. 1V.64 Hoggin or Hogging, the term 
used by workmen for the curved form given to the cross 
section of a roadway to throw off the surface water, 1884 
Eng. Illustr. Mag. Oct. 17/2 The ‘hogging’ of the mane .. 
varies in style from the Arab. 1891 A thenzumz 22 Aug. 257/3 
Longitudinal strains, or hogging, being..as often the cause 
of leakage in a long, heavily-timbered, carvel-built ship. 

Hog, v.2 [f. Hoe sb.2] trans. To store (pota- 
toes, etc.) in a heap, covered with straw and earth. 

1730 Parson WaLKER Diary 23 (Lance. Gloss.), I put off at 
present, being throng hogging up some of my potatoes, 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Hog, to earth up potatoes in a heap, or to 
throw compost into a heap. 

Hogan Mogan, obs. form of Hogmn MocEn. 

Hogarthian (hogaipiin), a. [fname of Wil- 
liam Hogarth, a satirical painter and caricaturist 
of the 18the.+-1an.] Ofor pertaining to Hogarth, 
or characteristic of his style of painting. 

1798 Lams Lefz. (1888) I. 93 Your old description of 
cruelty in hell, which was in the true Hogarthian style. 
1828 /did. II. 203 "Tis true broad Hogarthian fun. 1837 
CartyLe Mirabeau in Misc. Ess. (1872) V. 230 In one point 
of view there is nothing more Hogarthian comic. 1886 
Swinsurne in 19th Cent. Jan. 141 It [Michaelmas Term] is 
an excellent Hogarthian comedy, full of rapid and vivid in- 
cident, of pleasant or indignant humour. 

Ho'gback, hog-back. Also hog’s back. 

1. A back like that of a hog. 

1661 Watton Angler 1. iv. (ed. 3) 72 Note that a hog back 
and a little head to any fish, either Trout, Salmon or other 
fish, is a sign that that fish isin season. 1758 Descr. Thames 
1g0 The Bream has a sharp Hogback. 

2. Something shaped like a hog’s back. a. A 
sharply crested hill-ridge, steep on each side and 
sloping gradually at each end; a steep ridge of 
upheaval, 

1834 Sir W. Napier Penins. War xi. ii. (Rtldg.) II. 209 
A rugged hill. .joined by a hog’s-back ridge to the..moun- 
tain spine. 1862 H. Marryat Vear in Sweden II. 388 Our 
way runs along a hogsback, till we reach the lake of Fur. 
1863 G. T. Lowrn Wand. in West. France 216 There is a 
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long elevated line of hill, a hog’s-back, running from south 
to north. 1896 Advance (Chicago) 1 Oct. 433 The dry 
knobs, or hog-backs, where the prairie breaks down to the 
streams, [Cf. The Hog’s-dack, a hill near Godalming.] 

b. Coal-mining. (See quots.) 

1867 W. W. Smytu Coal § Coal-mining 27 Another sort 
of thinning is where the floor rises. .sharply, in a ‘hog-back’ 
or saddle. 1883 GresLtEy Gloss. Coal-Mining, Hog-back, 
sharply rising of the floor of a coal seam, 

3. A hog-backed tombstone. 

1889 R. S, Fercuson Carlis/e iv. 54 The coped tombstones, 
commonly called Saxon hogbacks, 

4. =HoG-rrame. 

1886 Waterbury (Conn.) American 2 Apr. (Cent.), The 
strength of her hull and the solidity of her hog-back. 

Ho'g-backed, a. [f. prec, +-zD 2.] 

1. Having a back like a hog. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. iii.186 Being you were hog- 
backt, you must needs have more of them [bristles] about 
you. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 970/4 Likewise one light iron gray 
Gelding, with strong limbs, a little Hog-backed. 1758 Descr. 
Thames 183 The Pearch is Hog-backed. 1884 West. Daily 
Press 26 Jan. 3/2 This elephant is..hog-backed. 

Having a rise in the middle like a hog’s back. 

1852-61 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict. IV. 64 Hog-backed, the 
term used by common work-people for the rise purposely 
made in the centre of any very long line, such as the ridge 
of a barn roof, 1862 Rawiinson Azc. Mon, I. i. 229 In form 
they [hills] are hog-backed. 1893 C. Hopces in Religuary 

an. 11 The class of early grave covers, known as ‘hog- 

acked ’ stones. 

Hog-boat, var. of Hac-Boar. 

1872 Daily News 24 Aug., On came the hog-boat full sail, 
and with the water spurting up at her bows. 

Hog-brace, =Hoc-FRaME. 

Ho'g-chain. A device serving the same pur- 
pose as a hog-frame ; ‘a chain in the nature ofa 
tension-rod passing from stem to stern of a vessel, 
and over posts nearer amidships ; designed to pre- 
vent the vessel from drooping at the ends’. 

1875 Knicur Dict. Mech. 

+ Ho'g-cote. Ods. 
or pigsty. 

1401-2 Durham MS. Terr. Roll, Pro reparacione del 
Hogcote apud Holme, iiijs. viijd. cx1440 Facob’s Well 
(E. E. T. S.) 228, & haue made 3oure herte an hoggys cote 
& a denne of theuys. 1573 Tusser Hus. xvii. (1878) 38 A 
stie for a bore, and a hogscote for hog. 1707 Mortimer 
Hus. (J.), Out of a small hogcote sixty or eighty load of 
dung hath been raised. 

Ho’g-deer. 

1. The common name of two small Indian deer, 


Axis porcinus and A. maculatus. 

1771 Pennant Syvops. Quadrup. 52 Porcine Deer. .called, 
from the thickness of their body, Hog Deer. 1843 Sir W. 
Jarvine Natur. Libr. XI. 170. 1893 R. LypEKKER Horns 
& Hoofs 301 The hog-deer differs from the sambar by the 
absence of a mane on the neck and throat. 

2. The Babiroussa or Indian hog. 

1777 Mitter in PAzl. Trans. UXVIII. 171 Porcupines, 
and the small hog-deer. 1835 Kirsy Had. § Inst. Anim. 
(1853) II. 148 The Badiroussa, or Babee rooso,aname which 
signifies Hog-deer, given to this animal probably on account 
of its longer legs and slender form. 

Hoge, obs. f. Hooper. Hoge, Hogge, obs. ff. 
HucE a. Hoge, var. How sé. and v., Obs. 

+ Hogen, hogan (houwgén), a. and sb. Obs. 
[Abbreviation of HocEn-Mocen. | 

A. adj.1. High and mighty ; superlatively fine. 

@ 1672 FLatMAN Poems, Belly God (1674) 119, "Twas I set 
the world a gazing, When once they tasted of this Hogan 
Fish. 1733 Revol. Politicks 111. 63 It was so predicted by 
a Renegado heretical Star-gazer in his Hogan Blast, call’d 
his Mene-Tekell. 

2. Dutch. 

1710 E, Warp Grit. Hud. xiii. 153 So the proud Hogen 
State we see, 


B. sd. 1. A Dutchman; 2/. the Dutch, the 


States General, 

a 1657 R. Lovepay Lez?t#. (1663) 59 The Hogens, I confess, 
are anger’d into more animosity against us. 1672 W. DE 
Britains Dutch Usurp. Ded, 1 The Hogans then my Muse’s 
Pow’r should feel. 

2. Strong drink; see Hoczn Mocen B. 3. 

1727 Gay Molly Mog xiii, Those who toast all the family 
royal, In bumpers of Hogan and Nog. 1737 Gray Let. in 
Mason Mev. (1807) I. 158 For your reputation, we keep to 
ourselves your not hunting nor drinking hogan. 

Hogen Mogen (hou:gén méu-gén), sd. and a, 
Forms: 7 Hoghan Moghan, (Hogin Mogin), 
7-8 Hoghen-Moghen, 7-8 Hogan Mogan, 
Hogen Mogen. [A popular corruption or per- 
version of the Dutch Hoogmogendheiden, ‘Wigh 
Mightinesses’, the title of the States-General. 

Obsolete in all senses, exc. perhaps A2, B1; and these are 
rare, In transf. senses sometimes with small initial letters.] 

A. sb. +1. ‘ Their High Mightinesses’, the States- 
General of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
Cf. Micuriness. Odés. 

c 1645 Howe t Ze?¢t. (1655) II. xiv. 26 The Hoghen Mog- 
hen are very exact in their polemical government. 1657 — 
Londinop. 390 The Hague subsists by the residence of the 
Hoghen-Moghen, the Council of State. 1678 Butter Hud. 
1440, I have sent him for a Token To your Low-Country 
Hogen-Mogen, 1685 Mischief Cabais 4 The Hoghen- 
Moghen scorn’d to accept of any thing. 

2. Hence,The Dutch; a Dutchman: contemptuous. 

1672 W. ve Britains Dutch Usurp. 25 The Hogan 
Mogans .,. did warm their hands at those unhappy flames, 


Also hog’s-cote. A hog- 





HOGGASTER. 


1752 J. Macsparran A mer. Dissected (1753) 19 King Charles 
the Second sent Sir Robert Carr..who soon subdued Hogan 
Mogan, and wrested this Country [New York] out of these 
Hollanders Hands. 1823 Scorr Peveril xxii, I have seen 
thee wave thy whinyard at the throat of a Hogan-mogan— 
a Netherlandish weasand. 

+ 3. transf. Any grandee or high and mighty per- 
son: used humorously or contemptuously of a person 
in power or who arrogates or affects authority. 

1638 Forp Lady's Trial u. i, Guy. Here are lords too, we 
take it.. Wud...Tag, rag, or other, hogen-mogen, vanden, 
Skip-jacks, or choruses. 1649 C. WALKER Hist. [ndepend., 
White-hall..where our Hogens Mogens or Councell of State 
sit. 1658-9 Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 222 [He] told Sir 
Arthur Haslerigge that it was he that endeavoured to make 
himself and Sir Henry Vane the great Hogen Mogens, to 
rule the Commonwealth. 1713 Darrevt Gentlemz, [nsir. ul 
iii. 394 The Temple and Gray’s-Inn have declar’d me a pub- 
lick Enemy to the Hoghen Moghen learn’d in the Law. 

B. attrib, and adj. 1. Dutch. (contemptuous.) 

@1658 CLEVELAND Gen. Poems etc. (1677) 99 A kind of 
Dutch Hotch-Potch, the Hogan Mogan Committee-man. 
a1704 T. Brown Was, (1760) IV. 122 (D.) Are.,our armies 
commanded by hogan-mogan generals that hate our nation? 
1753 SMART in Anderson's Poets XI. 166 A snub-nos’d dog, 
to fat inclin’d, Of the true hogan-mogan kind. 1842 United 
Service Mag. 1. 2 Their hogen-mogen admirers—/es braves 
Lelges. 

+2. High and mighty. (Often contemptuous.) 

1648 NEEDHAM Mercurius Pragmat. No. 7 Gjb (Stanf.), 
Come creeping to the Hogan Mogan States of Westminster. 
1676 BAKER in Rigaud Corry. Scz. Mex (1841) II. 3 Yet dare 
I not arrogate .. that Hogun Mogun title of Magnus 
Apollonius. 1705 HickERINGILL Priest-cr. 1. xii. (1721) 12 
The Hogen Mogen States of Venice. 

+38. Strong, heady (of drink): cf. Hogan sé. 2. 
Hogan mogan rug, a strong drink : see Rue. Obs. 

1653 J. Taytor (Water P.) Cert. Trav. of Uncert. Fourn. 
Wks. (1872) 11 There was a high and mighty drink call’d 
Rug..Hogen Mogen Rugs, great influences To provoke 
sleep. 1663 DrypEN Wild Gallant 1. ii, I was drunk; 
damnably drunk with ale; great hogan-mogan bloody ale. 

Hogeous, obs. form of HuGEOUS a. 

Hoge-, hoggepotte, obs. forms of HopGEror. 

Hog-fish. [f. Hoa 56.1 + Fisu. Cf. Ger. 
meerschwein, obs. It. pesce forco, Sp. puerco marino, 
OF. forgets (:—L. porcum piscem), PORPOISE. ] 

+ 1. The Porpoise, also called Sea-hag. Obs. 

1611 FLorio, Pesce orco, the Molebout-fish, or Swine-fish, 
the Sea-swine, the Porpuis, Hog-fish or Sea-hog, 1686 J. 
Dunton Lett. fr. New-Eng. (1867) 32 These Porpoises, or 
Hog-fish, are very swift in their motion. [1850 L. Hunr 
Autobiog. I. ii. 55, I did not know that .. porpoise meant 
hog-fish. ] 

+2. The West African Manatee, Oés. 

1597 Hartwe.t Pigafetta’s Lopez’ Congo. iv. in Churchill 
Voy. (1752) VIII. 532 In the river [Congo] another kind of 
creature, that hath, as it were, two hands, and a tail 
like a target, which is called ambize angu/o, that is to say, 
a hog-fish. » 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 697. 

3. A fish of the genus Scorpena, haying bristles 
on the head, and cirri or tags on the head and body. 

1608 TopsELL Serpents 137 The Crocodiles doe also feare 
to meddle with the Sea-hogge or Hog-fish, because of his 
bristles all about his head. 1847 CarrENTER Zoo/. § 556 
The Scorfena or Hog-fish has the head flattened side- 
ways. 1863 Bairp Stud. Nat. Hist. 494 Scorpaena scrofa, 
the hog-fish, a native of the European seas..is said to be 
very good eating. 

4. Also applied to other kinds of fish, esp. the 
West Indian Lachnolemus maximus or suillus, 
having 14 dorsal spines, and the hog-molly or log- 
perch, Percina caprodes, of North American rivers. 

1734 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 317 Turdus 
Jiavus, the Hog-Fish .. Suzd/us, the great Hog-Fish. 1756 
P. Browne Yamaica 445 The Hog-Fish. The two species 
are generally confounded under the same appellation in the 
markets. 1775 Romans lorida App. 52 We may with safety 
eat of all fish caught on the Florida shore, unless it should 
be of the hog-fish taken on the very outer reef. 1840-1 
Boston (U. 8.) Frul. Nat. Hist. 11. 346 Etheostoma..The 
most common species found in the Ohio .. called almost 
everywhere Hog-fish. 1843 Zoologist I. 191. 

Hog-frame. Shzpbuzlding, etc. A fore-and- 
aft frame, usually above deck and forming together 
with the frame of the vessel a truss to prevent 
hogging, used esp. in light-draught river steamers. 


Also called hog-brace, hogging frame. 

1864 in WepsTER. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech, 1108/1 The 
term ‘hog-frame’ has been adopted into carpentry and 
engineering in some forms of trusses for roofs and bridges. 

Hoggard, obs. form of Hocuern or ? hogward. 

1655 tr. De Parc’s Francion wv. 3 Our Regent (who had 
in him no more humanity than a Hoggard). 

+ Ho'ggaster. Ots. Also 3-4 hogaster; 4 
hoggestere, 6 hogsteere, 7 hogsteare,9 hogsteer 
(all in sense 1); 9 hogster (in sense 2). [med.L. 
hogaster, dim. from Eng. hag; also in AFr. form 
hogastre. "The forms hogsteer, etc., appear to be 
due to false etymology.] 

1. A boar in its third year; cf. Hog sb} 2b. _ 

c1420 Venery de Twety in Rel. Ant, 1,151 The boor frist 
he is a pyg as long as he is with his dame .. the .iij. yere he 
is callyd an hoggaster. 1486 Bk. St. Albans E isj a, And 
an hoggestere when he is of yeris.iij. 1583 STANYHURST 
Aineis 1. (Arb.) 100 A sounder of hogsteers, Or thee 
brownye lion too stalck fro the mounten he wissheth. 1598 
Manwoop Lawes Forest iv. § 5 (1615) 43 The third yeere 
he is a Hogsteare. 1831 in Jounson Sfortsman’s Cyci. 

2. A young sheep, a hog or hogget. 

[c 1175 Caen Cartulary (MS. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 5650) 
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If. 45 b, Septem viginti oves matres.. & 60, & 12. inter 
gerces & Hogastres, medietatem gerces & medietatem 
Hogastres. cx12z90 /lefa u. \xxix, Tertium [ovile] pro 
hogastris annatis & juvenibus. 1332-3 in Rogers Agric. 
& Prices 1.679 Ewes.. Hoggasters.. Jercions..Lambs.] 1706 
Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Hoggacius, or Hoggaster (in old Latin 
Records), a young Sheep of the second Year. 1894 WYLIE 
Eng. Hen. IV, 11. 478 The farmers threatened with dis- 
traint upon their beasts and hogsters. 

Hoggates, var. of Howeates Ods., in what way? 

Hogged (hpgd), Af/. a. [f. Hoe v,.1+-Ep1.] 

l. a. Of a ship: Drooping at stem and stern ; 
hog-backed. b. Ofa road: Raised in the centre. 

1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789), Arqué, broken-backed 
or hogged; drooping at the stem and stern. 1867 SmyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk., Hogged, a significant word derived from 
the animal; it implies that the two ends of a ship's decks 
droop lower than the midship part, consequently, that her 
keel and bottom are so strained as to curve upwards. The 
term is therefore in opposition to that of sagging. 1896 
Brit. Med. Frnt. 25 July, If the road be ‘hogged’.. the 
wheel slides away from under him [a cyclist], and he falls 
sideways without the slightest warning. 

2. Of a horse’s mane: Cut off short. 

1764 G. Corman Prose on Sev. Occ. (1787) Il. 258 Hogged 
manes and hogged toupees, came in together. 1867 Miss 
Broucuton Cometh up as a Flower v. 44 A sedate cob, 
with a docked tail and hogged mane, 

+ Hoggener. Oés. focal. Also hogner, -ener, 
-oner, hodgener. App. the same as HoaGLEr, q.v. 

1588 Churchw. Acc. St. Thomas. Launceston in Peter 
Hist. Launceston etc. (1885) 371 Hoggeners monye. 1588 
Ibid. 373 Hodgener bread. 1620 /ééd. 377 Hogner bread. 

Hogger (hgga1). Se. and north. dial, Also 7 
hoger, 9 hog(g)ar, Sc. hugger. [Origin obscure. 

Compare OF. hoguine armour for the thighs and legs; but 
this would naturally give hoggin in Sc.] 

1. A coarse stocking without the foot used as a 
gaiter. Cf. CockEr 56.1 2. 

1681 GLANVILL Sadducismius 11. 295 He observed. .that he 
[the Devil] had Hogers on his Legs without Shoes. 1768 
Ross Helenore 137 A pair of grey hoggers well clinked 
benew. 1829 Brockett, Hoggers, upper stockings without 
feet, used as gaiters—riding stockings. 1851 GREENWELL 
Coal-trade Terms Northumb. & Durh. 30 Hoggers, stock- 
ings without feet, chiefly used by the barrowmen. 

2. A short piece of pipe of metal, indiarubber, 
etc. used asa connexion. Hence hogger-pipe,-pump. 

1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms Northumb. § Durh. 
30 Hogger-pump, the top pump of a set, with a short pipe 
cast on to it at right angles near the top. The hogger is 
attached to the short pipe. 1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., 
Hogger-pipfe, the upper terminal pipe. of the mining pump. 
1898 Newcastle Correspt., The name ‘ hogger’ is applied to 
rubber connexions for pneumatic brakes between carriages, 
as well as to the indiarubber pipe that connects the tender 
feed with the engine delivery pipe for feeding the boiler. 

Hoggerel, hogrel (hy-gorél, hg'grél). Forms: 
6 hogrell, -ele, hoggerell, 6-8 hogrel, 7 hoggril, 
8 hoggeril, 9 -erel,-rel, hogerell. [dim. of Hoc 
sb.l: cf. cockerel.] 

1. A young sheep of the second year (cf. Hoe 56.1 
4); with some, a sheep of the third year. 

1530 Patscr. 231/2 Hoggerell, a yong shepe. 1538 [see 
Hoccer 2]. @1547 Surrey “xed iv. 72 By sacrifice for 
grace, with Hogreles of two yeares [didextes]. 1607 TopseLt 
LourS, Beasts (1658) 495 The first year we call it in English 
a Lamb, so the second year a Hog, Lam-hog, or Teg if it be 
a female, the third year Hoggrils and Theives. 1780 A. 
Youne Your Lrel. 1. 364 Generally buy year-old wethers, 
hoggerils in May at 8s. to1os. 1829 GLover Hist. Derby 
I, 214 Three ram hogerells .. were weighed. 

+2. =Hoacrri. (See quot. 1786.) Ods. 

Hoggery (hggari). [f. Hog sd.1+-nry.] 

1. A place where hogs are kept ; a hog-yard, 

1819 Rees Cycl. s, v. Hog Sty, The building of a hoggery. 

2. Hogs or swine collectively. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc dur. Leigh vu. 265 Crime and shame 
And all their hoggery trample your smooth world, Nor 
leave more footmarks than Apollo’s kine. 

3. Hoggishness, swinishness, brutishness. rave. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 


Hoggester(e, var. Hogeaster; obs. f. Huck- 
STER, 

Hogget (hy'gét). Also -it. [f. Hoa sd.1+-n7.] 

. A young boar of the second year. ? Obs. 

{1332-3 in Rogers Agric. § Prices 1. 679 Sows .. Porci .. 
Hoggets. 1420 in Anal. Premonst. I. 591 (Du C.) De 
porcis triginta tres, de Hogettis centum viginti sex, et 
porcellis octoginta novem.] 1786 Chambers’ Cycl., Hogget, 
or Hogrel, a young boar of the second year. 

2. A yearling sheep ; cf. Hoe sb.1 4. 

[1370 Mem. Ripon (Surt.) 11.130 Equos. .vaccas..hoggettes 
--multon’..oves matrices..agnos.] 1538 E.yot Dict., Bi- 
dentes, shepe with ii. teth, called in some place hogrelles, 
or hogattes, 1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Hogeet or Hogrel, 
a_Country-Word for such a Sheep [Hoggaster]. 1732 
Gentlem. Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) 32, I have explained. .that 
at a Year old they are called Hogs, Hoggets or Hogarels. 
1834 D. Low Elem. Pract. Agric. (1843) 793 In ten days .. 
after shearing, the wether-hoggets, now dinmonts, and such 
of the ewe-hoggets, now gimmers, as are not to be retained 
on the farm for breeding, may be sold. dd. 794 From this 
time [weaning] forward the lambs, now termed hogs or 
hoggets, are kept separate from the breeding ewes. 1863 
Morton Cyc?, Agric. 11. Gloss. (E, D.S.), Hogget or Lamb- 
hog, a young sheep before the first shearing; a one-year-old 
eer: 1884 F. J. Liuoyp Sci. Agric., Careful management 
should enable the hoggets to be sold when ten months old, 
weighing from 80 to 90 lbs. 1886 Daily News 14 June 2/8 
(Norwich) Hoggetts in their wool brought 45s. to 555. 

3. A year-old colt. dal. 
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1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Hoggets, hog-colts, colts of a 
year old. Hants. 

4. attrib. j 

1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 358/1 The hogget wool is .. finer 
than the other long wools, and is applicable to many new 
and valuable purposes. 1842 Biscnorr Woollen Manuf. 
(1862) II. 154 When the lamb has not been shorn, the fleece 
taken off the succeeding summer is called hogget, or teg 
wool. 

Hoggett, var. hoghead, obs. f. HocsunaD. 

Hoggie, Sc. dim. of Hoe ; obs. f. hoja, Kuosa. 

Ho'ggin. [perh. the same as hogging s.v. Hoe 
v.1 quot. 1852-61.] Screened or sifted gravel. 

1852-61 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict. 1V. 64 Hoggin is the 
term applied to the siftings or screenings .. separated from 
the stones of rough pit gravel, and used for footpaths, while 
the stone or ‘ballast’ is used for the carriage-ways. 1886 
Times 22 Jan. 4 A coat of binding material, usually hoggin, 
is spread over the surface... of road. 1892 Pall Mail G. 
9 Sept. 2/1 There is [in a filter-bed] a foot of coarse gravel, 
six inches of fine hoggin, and three feet of sand. 


Hogging vé/.sd. and pi. a.: see under Hoe v.1 
Hogging-frame, The same as HoG-FrRAME, 


1864 in WEBSTER. 
Hoggish (hg'gif), a. [f. Hoe sd.1 + -1su.] 


Of, belonging to, or characteristic of a hog or pig ; 
swinish, piggish ; coarsely self-indulgent or glutton- 
ous; filthy; mean, selfish. 

1548 Tuomas J¢al. Dict. (1567), Céacco, an hoggysh or 
slouenly man. 1532 Hutort, Hoggish, or of a hogge, 
porcarius, porcinus. 1581 Prrtie tr. Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 
u. (1586) tog b, Those shew themselves most hoggish and 
cruel to strangers. 1590 SpeNsER /, Q. 11. xii. 86 Grylle..did 
him miscall That had from hoggish forme him brought to 
naturall. 1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. 1.375 Folke would 
say of one .. unmanerly after an Hoggish kind, that he was 
borne at Hocknorton. 1711 SHAFTESB. Charac. (1714) III. 
228 Is not a hoggish Life the height of some Mens Wishes ? 
1842 Tennyson SZ. Siz. Styl. 174 With colt-like whinny 
and with hoggish whine They burst my prayer. 


Hence Ho'ggishly adv.; Ho'ggishness. 

1576 GascoiGne Diet Droonkardes (1789) 7 ‘They are all 
eyther hoggishly dronke..or else they become Asses. 1622 
Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman d’ Alf. II. 90 This hoggish- 
nesse of his, this his vncivill carriage .. did much trouble 
me. 1771 SMoLLETT H/umph, Cl. Let. to Lewis 28 Apr., 
Well! there is no nation that drinks so hoggishly as the 
English. 1864 Lowe. fiveside Trav. 259 Santo diavolo! 
but what hoggishness ! 


Ho'ggism. zouce-wd. Hoggish condition. 

1786 Wo corr (P. Pindar) Bozzi § Piozai u. 63 At Corra- 
chatachin’s, in hoggism sunk, I got with punch, alas! con- 
founded drunk. 

+ Hoggler, hogler. Os. Zoca/. Of uncertain 
origin and meaning. 

Occurs frequently in Churchwardens’ Accts. in the s.w. of 
England. Ep. Hobhouse, Editor of the Croscombe Accts., 
in which the word occurs constantly, explains it as ‘ A field 
labourer of the lowest class’. 

1465 Churchw. Acc. Tintinhull (Som. Rec, Soc.) 190 Et 
de Willelmo Warefull et Iohanne Trent de hogelers light 
hoc anno... xxijd. 1474 Churchw. Acc. Croscombe (ibid.) 3 
Comes the Webers and bryng in their stoke xijd@...Comes 
tokers and bryngs in their stoke xijd. .. Comes Hoglers and 
bryngs in there stoke ijs, and more encrece xd. summa ijs. xd. 
1476 [did. 4 Comes the Hogglers, and presents in of old and 
new .. iijs. xd. .. and they received ayen for a stoke... ijs. 
Comes the maydens and bryng in of encres cler ixd. 1516 
Lbid. 34 The maidens, young men, hoglers, tokers, and the 
pascale xxxvijs. jd. 

So Ho'ggling (also hokelyng), the practice or 
action of the hogglers; also aé¢trzd. hoggling- 
money, the contribution of the hogglers to the 
parish chest; hoggling-light, app. a light (in 
the church) maintained by the hogglers: cf. quot. 
1465 above. 

1498 Churchw. Acc. Pilton (Som. Rec. Soc.) 65 Item 
receved of hoglyng money of our lady wardens vjs. 1510 
Lbid. 57 Item for Issabell Man for hokelyng ly3ghte ijd. 
Ibid. 59 The Dettes that remayneth the said yere: Item 
Iohn Elyns for hokelyng a yere andahalf. xzgz1x Jdid. 63 
Item Iohn Elyns for hoggelyng lyght ijs. 1516 Churchw. 
Acc. St. Michael's, Bath (ibid.) 229 Venditio et incremen- 
tum forin-secum de la Hogeling. 1612 Churchw. Acc. 
Cheddar in N. §& Q. 3rd Ser. IIL. 423 Received for the 
Hogling monie, ixd, xiijs. iiijd. 1626 Churchw. Acc. Dursley, 
ee in Scott. Antig. (1890) June 4o For hoggling 
IQs. 5d. 

Hoggotton, obs. form of Haqurton, Acton. 

1516 Sc. Ld. High Treas. Accts. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 
I. 265* zote, Blak vellous to be hoggottonnis. 

Hog gum. [f. Hoe sd.1 + Gum sd.] A kind 
of gum or resin obtained from various trees in the 
West Indies, etc. Hence Hog-gum tree. 

Among the trees said to yield the gum are Moronolea 
coccinea, Rhus Metopium, and Clusia flava of Jamaica, 
Hedwigia balsamifera of San Domingo, and, according to 
some, Syaphonta globulifera of British Guiana. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 177 The Hog-gum tree. This 
tree is well known for its medicinal gum, to which the very 
hogs are said to have recourse when wounded in the woods, 
1858 Hoce Veg. Kingd. 149 Clusia flava, the Yellow 
Balsam Tree, is a native of Jamaica... This too yields 
a resinous juice, which is sometimes used among the negroes 
as a vulnerary, and was considered to be the Hog Gum. 
Ibid. 241 Rihus| metopium yields a great quantity of 
gummy resin .. and tnis it is which is considered by some 
the Doctor's Gum, or Hog gum of Jamaica. Jbid. 254 
Hedwigia balsamifera is found in the woods and moun- 
tains of St. Domingo, and there called Bors de cochon or 

Wild Boar's Tree, because, it is said, these animals, when 
wounded, strip off the bark and heal their wounds by rub- 
bing against the gum which exudes from it, and hence it 
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may be regarded as another source of the Hog Gum. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Moronobea coccinea, the Hog Gum tree, is a 
lofty straight-stemmed tree, 

Hogh, -e, Ho3, early ff. Heveu, Hor sé.1, 
Hovucu. Hoghe, Hoje, ME. form of Ho z.3, to 
care. Hoghefull, var. of Horvt, careful. Ods. 

+ Hoghenhine, Hogenhine, Agenhine, 
barbarous forms, handed down in the Law books, 
of early ME. 03e2 hine, lit. own domestic (hind), 
member of one’s own family (see H1np 5.2 2). 

1z.. Laws of Edw. Conf. c. 23 (Schmid) Habeat eum ad 
rectum tanquam de propria familia, guod Angli dicunt 
“tuua nicte geste pe pirdde nicte ajen hine’ [Hodkham MS. 
tuo niht gest pe pridde o3en hine; Hoveden, Tvain nithes 
gest thrid nith hawan man, Lambard, Twa_nizht 3est, 
prid nizht agen hine.] czz50 Bracron m1. u. x, Prima nocte 
dici poterit wxcuth, secunda vero gust, tertia nocte hog- 
henehyne. 1607 CowELL [uterpr., Hoghenhine, is he that 
commeth guest-wise to a house, and lieth there the third 
night. After which time he is accounted of his familie in 
whose house he lieth. 1619 Darton Country Fust., The 
3rd night is called an Hogenhine or Agenhine .. and if he 
offend the King’s Peace his Oast must be answerable for 
him. 1848 WuHarron Law Lex. 662/2 The third night, an 


agenhinde, a domestic. 

+ Hogherd (hg'ghoid). Ods. [f. Hoe sd.1 + 
Herp 56.2] A swineherd. , 

€1380 Wyciir Ws. (1880) 149 To .. fle in-to an hogherdis 
office. 1382 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 269 As it were an hog- 
hyerd hyand to toun. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Epigr. 
(1867) 214 Where hogis be parishioners, hogherd must be 
best. a1704 TI. Brown 2 Oxford Schol, Wks. 1730 I. 9 
A wonderful encouragement indeed ’tis for a man to turn 
Country Parson! May I rather be a Hogherd. 

Ho'ghood. The condition of a hog. 

1837 CartyLe #y. Rev. III. 1. vii, Many a Circe Island, 
with .. temporary conversion into beasthood and hoghood. 

Hogi, -gia, obs. ff. Zoja, Kuosa, a teacher. 

Hog in armour. ’ ; 

1. An awkward or clumsy person, stiff and ill at 
ease in his attire. (Hence Thackeray’s ‘Count 
Hogginarmo’ in Rose and Ring xiii.) 

1660 Howett Eng. Prov. 19 He looketh like a Hogg in 
armour. 1774 West. Mag. 11. 457, I never see Alderman 
—— on horseback, but he reminds me of an hog in armour; 
and yet a knowledge of dress is what this man has been all 
his life aiming to acquire. 1857 TRoLLorE Three Clerks 
(1860) 289 But he did not carry his finery like a_ hog in 
armour, as an Englishman so often does when an English- 
man stoops to be fine. _ ; 

b. An unwieldy iron-clad ship. 

1865 Examiner 11 Mar. 146/2 If these vessels are made 
as proposed, to combine the greatest speed with the most 
efficient armament, they will be far superior to the slugs 
with iron skins, and the huge, unwieldy hogs-in-armour. 

2. The nine-banded armadillo, Dasypus or Tatu- 
sta novemcinctus, of Central and N. America. 

1729 Codlect. Voy. IV. iv. 96 Here is..a little Animal that 
is somewhat less than a Land-Turtle, having a jointed shell - 
on his Back. .the Spaniards call it a Hog in Armour. 1834 
Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 40/2 Why, they have two monkeys 
on board, and a kangaroo, and a hog in armour. 

Ho:g-like, a. Like or resembling a hog. 

1800 G. SHaw Zool. I. 21 Short-tailed brown Baboon .. 
with black naked hog-like face. 1849 Sk. Wat. Hist., 
Mammatia V1. 64 This animal is hog-like in its figure. 

Hogling (hg'glin). [f. Hoe 56,1 + -Line.] 

1. A young or little pig. 

a31440 Sir Eglam. 548 My lytylle spote hoglyn, Dere 
boght thy dethe schalle bee! 1549 CHALonER Zyasm. on 
Folly Biv, Slicke and smothe skinned .. lyke hoglyngs of 
Acarnania, 1583 Sranynurst eis ut. (Arb.) 83 A 
strange sow .. dug dieting her mylckwhit farroed hoglings. 

2. A young hog (sheep), hoggerel, or hogget. 

1890 Scott. Antig. June 40 ‘ Hogling’ is a well-known 
term for a lamb, as ‘hog’ is for a young sheep. 

3. ‘An apple turn-over’ (Halliwell 1847-78). 

a 1825 Forsy Hogtix, a homely kind of pastry. 

+4. attrib. or adj. (?) Hoggish, hog-like. Oés. 

(Perh. does not belong here.) 

¢ 1645 Howe tt Led?¢. 11. ix. (1655) I. 78 Yet Lam sorry. .that 
-. Marquis Spinola should in a hogling way, change his 
Master for the time. 

Ho'g-louse. [f Hoa sd.1 (in reference to its 
shape) + Lousz.] The woodlouse, Ondsces asellus. 

1587 Mascatt Govt. Cattle (1627) 15 A small red worme, 
round, and full of legges, much like a hogge lowse. 1605 
B. Jonson. Volfone v. ii, He Will crumpe you, like a hog- 
louse, with the touch. 1743 T. Lorp in Pizl. Trans. XLII. 
522 A few of one Sort, which rolled themselves up like Mille- 
pedes, or Hog-lice. 1805 Prisc. WAKEFIELD Dom. Recreat. 
1. (1806) 19 Hog-lice are used as medicine. 

+Ho'gmace. Ods. A name given (at Sandwich, 
Kent) to the staff of office of that serjeant-at-mace, 
who was hog warden ; also io the officer himself. 

1792 W. Boys Hist, Sandwich 689, 1559 .. The hogmace 
to have one yard [of cloth] for his coat. /é%d¢. 785 The hog- 
mace, or sergeant at brazen mace, is first mentioned in 1471. 

e bears a stout staff with a brazen head, 1881 Jewitt 
in Avt Frul. 105 In 1452 an overseer of the streets was ap- 

jointed ‘ who is to have a gown and a salary of 20s, a year; 

e is to bear the Hog Mace, to wait upon the mayor, &c.’ 

+ Ho-gman. Ods. A name given in the House- 
hold Book of Edw. IV to the bread for the king’s 
horses made from the bran of a bushel of flour. 

@ 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 69 Office of 
Bakehouse hathe a Sergeaunt..yett myght there be made 
alweyes of a busshell xxix loves.. The sergeaunt of thys 
office to make continually of every busshell xxvii loves... 
Memorand’, that the other twene loves be called under the 
name of Hogman, whiche mought be made according to 
service to be delyvered for the Kinges horses. 


HOGMANAY. 


Hogmanay (hy-gmané", -ne'), Sc. and north. 
Eng. Forms: 7 hogmynae, 8 hagmane, -menai, 
8-9 hagmena, -menay, (hagman heigh), hog- 
manay, (9 hogmena, -menay, -maney, hang- 
anay). [Of obscure history, noted only from 17th c. 
App. of French origin: see note below. ] 

The name given in Scotland (and some parts of 
the north of England) to the last day of the year, 
also called ‘Cake-day’; the gift of an oatmeal cake, 
or the like, which children expect, and in some parts 
systematically solicit,on that day; the word shouted 
by children calling at friends’ houses and soliciting 
this customary gift. 

€1680 [see b]. 1693 Scotch Presbyt. Elog. (1738) 126 It is 
ordinary among some Plebeians in the South of Scotland, 
to go about from Door to Door upon New-Year’s Eve, 
crying Hagmane. 1790 Gent/. Mag. LX. 1. 499/1 Concerning 
the origin of the expression ‘ Hagman Heigh’. /é7d., In.. 
Scotland, and in the North of England, till very lately, it was 
customary for every body to make and receive presents 
amongst their friends on the eve of the new year, which 
present was called an Hagmenay. Ibid. 11. 616/2 On the 
last night of the old year (peculiarly called Wagimenai). 
1792 Caledonian Mercury 2 Jan. (Jam.), The cry of Hog- 
manay Trololay is of usage immemorial in this country. 
1805 J. Nicot Poems I. 27 (Jam.) The cottar weanies, 
glad an’ gay.. Sing at the doors for hogmanay. 1825 
Brockett s.v. Hagmena, The poor children in New- 
castle, in expectation of their hogmena, go about from 
house to house knocking at the doors, singing their carols, 
and [saying] ‘Please will you give us wor hogmena’, 
1826-41 R. CuamBers Pop. Rhymes Scot, (1858) 295 ‘The 
children on coming to the door, cry ‘ Hogmanay !’ which is 
in itself a sufficient announcement of their demands. did. 
296 Cries appropriate to the morning of Hogmanay .. ‘ Get 
up, goodwife, and shake your feathers, And dinna think 
that we are beggars; For we are bairns come out to play, 
Get up and gie’s our hogmanay.’ 1827 Hone 7adde-Bh. 
I.7 The Hagman Heigh is an old custom observed in 
Yorkshire on new year’s eve. 1830 Scotr rv. II. 360 We 
spent our Hogmanay pleasantly enough. 1884 SZ. Jazzes’s 
Gaz. 27 Dec. 6/1 Seasonable mummery .. was reserved for 
Hogmanay. 1890 Scott. Aztig. June 40 This is the sort of 
thing they used to sing as their ‘ Hagmena Song’ in York- 
shire. 1893 Hrstor Vorthumb. Gloss. s.v., In North North- 
umbetland the hogszanay is a small cake given to children 
on Old Year’s Day; or the spice bread and cheese, with 
liquor, given away on the sameday. 1897 E. W. B. Nicuot- 
son Golsfie 100-108. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as Hogmanay cake, day, 
night, concert, song, etc. 

¢ 1680 in Law Mewz. 191 note [Protest of the Gibbites] They 
solemnly renounce .. Pasch-Sunday, Hallow-even, Hog- 
mynae-night, Valentine’s even [etc.]. 1826-41 R. Cuam- 
BERS Pop. Rhymes Scot. (1858) 295 A particular individual 
.. has frequently resolved two bolls of [oat]meal into hog- 
manay cakes. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. I. v. 297 The eve 
that ushers in the new year is called in Scotland Hogmanay 
Night. 1897 Wesfm. Gaz. 21 Dec. 6/3 On New Year's Eve 
there is to be a grand Hogmanay concert for the special 
benefit of patriotic Scots in London. 


[Note. Hogmanay corresponds exactly in sense and use 
to OF. aguillanneuf ‘the last day of the year, new. year’s 
gift, the festival at which new year’s gifts were given and 
asked with the shout of aguillanneuf.’ Of this Godefroy gives 
many dialect variants and by-forms, as ang- aguillennen, 
agutillonen, aguilanleu, haguilennef, haguirenlen, hagut- 
menio, etc.; in mod.Fr, dialects it survives as afguzlan, 
guilané, guilanneau, in Normandy héguignettes, hogui- 
nané, in Guernsey hoginono; it is found in Sp. before 1600 
as aguilando, now aguinaldo, handsel, Christmas-box. 
Copious examples are given by Godefroy of the phrases 
*‘demander l’aguillanneuf’, ‘donner l’eguilanneu’, ‘ petiz 
enffans qui demandoient aguillenleu le jour de l’an dernier’, 
‘aller querant aguillenneu le dernier jour de decembre’, 
‘comme jeunes gens ont accostumé a faire pour querir leur 
guillenleu’, which require only to be translated, with the 
substitution of Zogmzanay, to be vernacular Sc. expressions. 
Although the phonetic difference between aguillanneuf and 
the Sc, word is great, the Norman form hogwinané is much 
closer to kagmané, hogmanay, and it cannot be doubted 
that both the custom and the term are from the French, 

The French term is explained by Cotgrave, 1611, as ‘au-guy- 
l’an-neuf (“to the mistletoe the new year”] the voyce of 
country people begging small presents, or new-yeares-gifts, 
in Christmas : an ancient tearme of reioycing, deriued from 
the Druides, who were woont, the first of Januarie, to goe 
vnto the woods, where hauing sacrificed .. they gathered 
Misletow ’, (etc.). And according to Souchet r. 16 (in Gode- 
froy) ‘ With us (in la Beauce) people go on new year’s day to 
their relatives’ and friends’ houses, to solicit gifts, vulgarly 
called Z’egutlanlen, pour le guy Tan neuf [for the mistletoe 
the new year], for that on this day they distribute mistletoe 
for handsel and as a form of good augury.’ But these ex- 
planations, with the reference to the guwz or mistletoe, are 
now rejected by French scholars as merely ‘popular ety- 
mology’. ‘The alleged Fr. cry‘ Az gui menez, tiri liri, 
mainte du blanc et point du bis’, cited second-hand in 
Jamieson, is not to be found in the French author from 
whom it professes to be quoted, and appears to be a figment. 

Schuchardt (Romania IV. 253) suggests that Sp.aguilando, 
F. aguilanleu, guilanlé, etc., are corruptions of L. calendz ; 
see also Kérting Lateinisch-romanisches Wich. art. 324.] 

Hog mane. [Sce Hoe v.1 3.] (See quots.) 
Hence Ho'g-maned a. 

1804 CHARLOTTE SmiTH Conversations 1. 137 Your poney 
.- with his new bridle and his hog mane. 1823 CRABB 
Technol. Dict., Hogmane, the mane of a horse when cut 
short. 1883 Miss Brappon Phantom Fort, 11. 201 A fine 
display of hog-maned ponies. 1884 7imes (weekly ed.) 29 
Aug. 14/2 The hog-maned, crop-tailed little Kerry nag. 1888 
Times 22 Aug. 14/4, I did not bring the strawberry roan .. 
here ; all I brought was one with a hog mane. 


Ho'g-money. [From the figure of a hog borne 
on the obyerse.] The coinage in circulation in the 
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Somers Isles (now Bermudas) in the beginning of 
the 17th c. It consisted of copper pieces silvered, 
of the value of 2d., 3¢., 6d., and Is. 

[1624 Cart. Smitu Virginia v. 183 They had for a time a 
certaine kinde of brasse money with a hogge on the one side, 
in memory of the abundance of hogges was found at their 
first landing.] 1883 Nwsmisne. Chron. Ser. 111. 111. 117 The 
peculiar currency known as hog-money, struck for circula- 
tion in the plantation of the Somers Isles under the Charter 
granted to the Bermuda Company by James I in 1609. 1898 
Miss Rawuiincs Srit. Coin. 204 It is..inferred that these 
pieces. .date from some time between 1616 and 1624, and if 
this inference is correct the hog money has the honour of 
being the first coinage of the North American colonies. 

+ Hognel, hognall. Obs. local. In hognel 
money, of obscure origin and meaning: cf. hogging 
money, under HoGGLER. 

1546 Inv. Ch. Goods Surrey in Surrey Archeol. Collect. 
(1869) IV. ror Recevid of the hognel money at the ffeast of 
the Nativitie of our lord God .. viij/z. xxiijs. vjd. 1784 in 
NV. & Q. 4th Ser. I]. 275 Mrs. Wright indebted to Richard 
Basset for keeping a mare four weeks for work, 5s. 6d¢., by 
the Hognall monney. 1857 /déd. end Ser. LV. 441 Hognell- 
money seems connected with hock-money. 

Ho'g-nose. A name given to some N. Ame- 
rican species of ugly but harmless snakes of the 
genus //eterodon. More fully /og-nose snake. 

1736 Mortimer in PAil. Trans. XXXIX. 257 Anguis 
capite Viperino : The Hog-Nose Snake. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 1. 219 Bluish Green Snake with a stretched out trian- 
gular nose, or Hognose Snake, Coluber myctcrizans. 1842 
De Kay Zool. N. York 11. Reptiles 51-2 The Hog-nosed 
Snake, Heterodon platyrhinos, This well known species has 
a venomous aspect ..It is also called... Hog-mose. 

So Hog-nosed a., in hog-nosed boa, snake. 

1802 SHAw Zoology III. 361 Hog-nosed Boa. Boa Contor- 
¢tyvix..a native of North America. 1842 [see above]. 

Ho'g-nut. ; 

Ll. U.S. The fruit of the Broom Hickory, Carya 
porcina ; also the tree. 

1829 Loupon Lxcycl. Plants 794 The Americans make 
very good and durable brooms by slitting into narrow slips 
the very tough wood of Faglans glabra, which is called pig 
or hog-nut, also broom hickory. 1866 7veas. Bot, 228/2 The 
Pig or Hog-nut, or Broom Hickory, Claxya] forcina, is a 
noble tree seventy or eighty feet high. 

2. The Earth-nut or Pig-nut, Brntum flexuosum. 

1771 Warner Plantz Woodfordienses 20 Hawk-nut, or 
rather Hog-nut. 1879 in Prior Plant-n. 

+ Hogo (houwgo). Obs. Also 7 hough goe, 
how go, hogow, hogou, huggo, 7-8 hogoe, 
hogoo. See also Haut-cout. [prop. Zogeo, angli- 
cized spelling of F, hawt govt high savouror flavour. | 

1. A high or piquant flavour, a relish: = Havut- 
GOUT I. 

1653 Watton Angler vii. 159 To give the sawce a hogoe, 
let the dish (into which you let the Pike fall) be rubed with 
it [garlick]. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 79 A greater 
Hough goe is not in the world. 1660 M, Grirritu Year 
of God & King 76 (T.) The hogo of his delicious meats and 
drinks, 1688 R. Hotme Avmoury m1. 80/1 They .. please 
the Pallet with a dellicate Ho-goo. 

b. A ‘high’ or putrescent flavour ; an offensive 
taste or smell; a taint ; a stench, stink. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. iii. 42 His Arme-pits..gave 
astronger Hogo. 1669 W. Simrson Hydrol. Chym. 145 In 
sulphur are ferments, hogo’s, smells. 1670 AZod. Acc. Scot. 
in Harl, Misc. V1. 136 Their meat not affecting their dis- 
tempered palates, without having a damnable hogoe. 1744 
-so W. Extis Mod. Husbandm. 1V. m1, 36 It is mixed. .with 
fresh Oil to lessen its Hogo, or stinking Scent. a18s2 
ne Case Libel iv, To keep the sulphurous hogo under. 

e. fig. 

1685 Crowne Six C. Nice 1v. 33 Lock up the women till 
they’r musty, better they shou’d have a Hogo, than their 
reputations. 1719 D’Urrey Pid/s III. 177 That her Honesty 
sells for a Hogo of Honour, 

2. A highly flavoured dish: =Havt-gout 3. 

1649 C. WALKER /7ist. /ndepend. u. To Rdr. 3 It must be 
a mixture, a Hogo of all Relishes. 1656 Choyce Drollery 
34 (N.) Witnesse all who Have ever been at thy ho-go. 
1730-6 Battey (folio), Hogoe (in Cookery), a Mess so called 
from its high savour or relish. 3 

Ho'g-plum. The fruit of species of Spondzas, 
esp. S. Zutea, found in the West Indies and Brazil, 
where it is a common food for hogs, Also the tree, 
more fully called Hoe-plum tree. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 123 They have abundance of 
large Hog-plumb Trees, growing about their Houses. 1725 
Stoane Famaica II. 127 Hog plum.—The wood is soft and 
used for cork. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 229 The Hog- 
Plumb Tree..The fruit..supplies the principal part of the 
food of the wild hogs in the season. 1858 Hocc Veg. Kingd. 
247 The Hog-Plums (Sfondias)..of the West Indies and 
South America. .produce fruit which is eatable. 

b. In North America applied to several other 
fruits and the trees that bear them, as the wild- 
lime of Florida (X¢menza), the Chickasaw plum 
(Prunus angustifolia), etc. 

1889 Farmer Americanisms, Hog plum (Ximenia) a tall 

rowing bush found in South Florida, the fruit of which is 
in size and shape like a plum, and pleasant to the palate. 

Hogpoch, -pot, obs. ff. Hopex-Poper, -Por, 

Ho'g-reeve. U.S. [f. Hoasd.1+ Renve.] An 
officer charged with the prevention or appraising 
of damages by stray swine; a field-driver. For- 
merly a town officer in New England ; the office is 
now merely nominal. 

1759 Amherst Rec. (1884) 21/1 Joseph Clark.. John Petty 
sworn Hog Riffs, 1780 /did. 77/2 Voted—Israel Dickinson 
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.. Benjamin Smith Hogreeves, 1837-40 Hatisurton Clockan 
(1862) 138, I wonder, says he, if there’s are a hogreave here, 
because if there be I require a turn of his office. 1888 Bryce 
Amer, Comma. I1, u. xlviii. 229 Hog reeves (now usually 
called field drivers), 


Hogrel, var. of HoccEret. 

Hog’s bean, ho'g-bean. Her). a. The 
Sea Starwort, Aster Tripolium. b. ‘An old name 
for Globularia’ (Miller /lant-2.1884). ©. A ren- 
dering of the word /yoscyamus. 

1597 GERARDE /Zerbad 11. Ixxxviil. 334 About Harwich it 
[Aster Trifolium] is called Hogs beanes, for that the swine 
doe greatly delight to feede thereon: as also for that the 
knobs about the rootes do somwhat resemble the Garden 
Beane. 1611 Cotar., 7urdit,..sea Starrewort, blue Daisie or 
Camomill, Hogs-beanes. 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Hogs- 
beans, Hogs-bread, and Hogs-fennel, several sorts of Herbs. 
1866 7yveas. Bot., Hyoscyamus, this name is the Latinised 
version of the ancient Greek name for the common Henbane, 
and literally signifies hog-bean. 

Hog-score. Cuzrling. Also hog’s score. 
[f. Hoe sd.1 10 + Scorr.] A distance-line drawn 
across the rink at about one-sixth of the rink’s 
length from the tee, which a stone must cross in 
order to count in the game. Also fig. 

1787 Burns 7am Samson v, He was the king o’ a’ the 
core To guard, or draw, or wick a bore .. But now he lags 
on death’s hog-score, Tam Samson’s dead. 1812 Sporting 
Mag. XU. 51. 1857 Chambers’ Inform. 11.684/2 No sweep- 
ing to be allowed by any party till the stone has passed 
the hog’s score. 

Hog’s fennel. A name given to some weeds 
with fennel-like leaves: a. Sow-fennel, Pezce- 
danum officinale; p. Mayweed, Anthemzs Cotdla. 

1585 Hicins tr. Funius’ Nomenclator 1209/2 Libanotis .. 
Hogs fenel, or beares roote. 1591 Prercivatt Sf. Dict., 
Ervato, maidenweede, hogfenell, Jeucedanum. 1608 Tor- 
SELL Serfents (1658) 618 Of green hogs-fennel take the lowest 
branches. 1614 Marxuam Cheap Husb. 1. (1668) Table Hard 
Words, Mayth is a Weed that grows among corn, and is 
called of some Hogs-fennel. 1763 Watson in Phil. Trans. 
LIII. 23 He..directs the patient..to be rubbed..with the 
juice of Peucedanum, or hogs-fennel. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) II. 590 A composition of arsenic, sulphur, hogs- 
fennel. .and crows-foot. 

Hogshead (hp'gzhed). Forms: 4-6 hogges- 
hed, (4 hoogeshed, 5 hoggishede, hoggys hed, 
hogges heed, hoggesyde), 6 hoggesheed, hog- 
gis heed, hogyshed, 6-7 hoggeshead, 6— hogs- 
head, (6 hogs(h)ed, -heed, 7 hogs-head, hogs- 
hede); also 8. (6 hoggett), 7 hoghead, Sc. 6-7 
hogheid(d, 7 hodg-head. [f. hog’s poss. of Hoa 
sb.1+ HEAD. The reason of the name is uncertain. 

The English word was taken later, in a disguised form, 
into most of the Teutonic languages, viz. early mod. Flem. 
and Du. oxhooft ‘tonneau ou muid de France’ (Plantijn 
1573), hockshoot, ockshood, oghshood ‘dolium, Azg?, hogghes- 
head’ (Kilian 1599), mod.Du. okshoofd, oxhooft (Hexham, 
1678), MLG. Aukeshovet, LG. okshéfd, Ger. oxhoft, Da. 
oxehoved, Sw. oxhufvud. In Sw.and Da. this is equivalent 
to ‘ox-head’, and the first element in Ger. also takes the 
form of ‘ox’; but in LG. and Du. (where the word for ‘ox’ 
is os, formerly osse), oxhooft is meaningless as a native 
formation, while the early variants Aukeshovet, hockshoot, 
-hood, more closely approach the English. The OF. hoguette 
‘ petit tonneau,’ cited by Godefroy from a charter of Henry V 
of Engl., has app. no standing or origin in Fr.: cf. the Eng. 
variant hoghead, Sc. hoggit, huggit in Suppl. to Famieson.) 

L. A large cask for liquids, etc.; sfec. one of a 
definite capacity, which varied for different liquids 
and commodities. See sense 2. 

1390 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 23 Clerico panetrie per 
manus Fyssher pro ij barellis et j hoogeshed vacuis per 
ipsum pro floure imponendo xviij d. 1392 /é7d. 156 Diuersis 
hominibus de Linne pro xiiij doliis vacantibus, ij pipes, 
v hoggeshedes .. dolium ad ij s. ij d., pipa ad xx d@., hogges- 
hedz ad xijd. 1423 Rolls Parlt. IV. 256/1 Tonnes, Pipes, 
Tertians, Hoggeshedes of wyn of Gascoign..shulden be of 
certein mesure.,the Terciane 111** 111 galons, the Hogges- 
hede 11** 11 galons. @1467 Grecory Chron, 207 They fulle 
ungoodely smote owte the heddys of the pypys and hoggys 
hedys of wyne, that men wente wete-schode inwyne. 1578 
in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 428 Marchauntes 
shall not ..marke any signe or signes upon anye pipe, 
bout, or hogsed. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland x. 44 A 
garland..about as big as the hoop of an hogshead. 1706 
Purturs (ed. Kersey) s.v., In Fortification Hogsheads 
fill’d with Earth serve to make Breast-works, to cover 
the Men, 1781 Gipson Decl. §& F. 11. Ixviii. 716 Innumer- 
able fascines, and hogsheads, and trunks of trees, were heaped 
on each other. 1868 E. Epwarps Raleigh I. vi. 97 Some of 
his trees were excellently fitted to make hogsheads. 

B. 1577 in Glasgow Burgh Rec. (1832) 88 To ressave .. 
ten hogheids, blawin and ticht, and to paye .. twa schil- 
lingis for be grathing of ilk ane pairof. 1644 Z. Bovp Gard. 
Zion in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 10/1 Which. . Blowes up 
the bung, or doth the Hodghead rent, 1687 Woop Life 
3 Sept. (O. H. S.) III. 228 The conduit .. had a hoghead or 
vessell of clarret in it. 

2. Hence, Such a caskful of liquor; a liquid mea- 
sure containing 63 old wine-gallons (equal to 525 
imperial gallons). Abbreviated hhd. 

This content was prescribed by a statute of 1423: see 
quot. in x. The London hogshead of beer contained 54 
gallons, that of ale 48 gallons; elsewhere the hogshead of 
ale or beer contained 51 gallons. (‘ Now seldom used of beer, 
but almost invariably of cider.’ Aucycl. Dict.) 

1483 Act 1 Rich. I/I, c. 13 Euery hogshead to containe 
Ixiij gallons. And euery barrell to containe xxxj gallons and 
an halfe. 1500 Chron, Calais (Camden) 50 Dyverse sortes 
of wyne, and ij ee? of ras. 1510 17, Ld. Clifford's 
Househ. Bk. (in Craven Dial. 1828), Itm payd at London 
.. to John Browne for a tonne of wyne, yt ys to say v hogs- 
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heeds of white and two of clared v. li. 1587 Harrison 
England u. vi. (1877) 1. 159 Hereof we make three hogges- 
heads of good beere. 1599 NasHE Lenten Stuffe 47 Hauing 
a drop or two of pitty left of the huge hogshead of teares 
they spent for Hero and Leander. 1713 STEELE Englishm. 
No. 8. 56, I sell it by the Gallon, as cheap as you can buy it 
any where by the Hogshead. 1749 Rrynarpson in P/il. 
Trans. XLVI. 65 The liquid Bushel is not 64, but 63 
Pounds or Pints; eight whereof make the Hogshead equal 
to 63 Gallons. 1825 J. NicHoLson Operat. Mechanic 54 By 
means of pumps a horse can raise 250 hogsheads of water, 
ro feet high, in an hour. 1862 Anstep Channel Isl. 1. 
App. A. (ed. 2) 566 The hogshead of cider in Jersey contains 
sixty gallons. 1897 Whitaker's Alm. 424 Of wines imported 
in casks the following are the usual measurements. . Hogs- 
head of Claret 46; Port, 57; Sherry, 54; Madeira, 46 gallons. 

B. 1499-15300 Durham MS. Burs. Roll, In v doliis et uno 
hoggett vini rubij. 1634 inG/asgow Burgh Ree. (Rec. Soc.) 
I. 23 Twa hogheidis of wine to the Bischope. , 

b. Of other commodities: A cask of capacity 

varying according to the contents and locality. 

In later use varying from 100 to 140 gallons; the hogshead 
of molasses was in 1749 fixed at 100 gallons. | 

1491 Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. cxxiv. 142 bb, He 
sente .. a thousande hogges heedes of beenes & peesen to 
make potage wyth. 1569 /rish Act 11 Ezz. Sess. mt. c. 10 
in Bolton Stat. Zrel. (1621) 336 Shall pay .. for every such 
hugshead of beafe fortie shilling sterling. 1745 De Foe’s 
Eng. Tradesman iii, (1841) 1. 20 Two carts loaded with 
about 12 hogsheads or casks of molasses. 1776 ADAM SMITH 
W. N. 1. v. (1869) I. 378 About ninety-six thousand hogs- 
heads of tobacco are annually purchased in Virginia and 
Maryland. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade s.v., The hogshead 
is at present a large cask used for transporting various 
articles; for sugar ranging from 14 to 18 cwt. in weight. 

B. 1588 in Glasgow Burgh Rec. (Rec. Soc.) I. 123 Ane 
hogheid of beiff. f 

jig. 1773 in Boswell Tour to Hebrides 21 Oct., Thisman 
is just a hogshead of sense. : 

3. Applied to a person with allusion to the animal. 


Couch a hogshead: see Covuck v.! re. 

css etc. [see Couch vi1e]. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secre- 
tary 1. (1625) r10 If you delight in a Pigs-nie, you may by 
receiving of him be sure of a Hogs-head. 1619 R. Harris 
Drunkard's Cup 20 Their Parish Priests (as those hogs- 
heads terme him). 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. (1851) 375 
His jabberment in Law, the flashiest and the fustiest that 
ever corrupted in such an unswill’d hogshead. : 

4. Humorously applied to the head or lid of a 
pig-shaped vessel, used as a drinking cup, 

1884 Mag. of Art Jan. 102 The vessel [a Sussex pig] is 
filled with liquor..and the head being taken off and filled, 
each guest is invited to ‘ drink a hog’s-head of beer to the 
health of the bride’. 

5. attrib., as hogshead stave; also hogshead 
weight (see quot.). 

1600 Hytt Arith, xiii, 66, 112 Poundes weight maketh 
1, hundred weight, 5. of those hundreds..1. Hogshead 
weight. 1772 Ann. Reg. 230 That a bounty of six pounds 
be allowed for every 1800 such hundred of hogshead staves, 

Hogship. ‘The personality of a hog. 

1860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 295 Sacrifices were offered 
to his hogship [a half-hog deity]. 

Hog-skin, hogskin. 

1. The skin of a hog; leather made of this, pig- 
skin; chiefly a¢trzd. 

1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4178/4 An Hogskin Saddle and curb 
Bridle. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Hog-skin Saddle, a 
ae kind of saddle made from tanned hogskin, 

. The skin of a hog used as a wine-bottle. 
az7joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Boracho,a But, a Drunkard, 
and a Hogskin. xg7rx E, Warp Quix. I, 372 Till they had 
drank one Hogskin out. 

Hog’s pudding. The entrail of a hogvariously 
stuffed, according to locality, with a mixture of 
oatmeal, suet, tripe, etc., or of flour, currants, and 
spice. 

1614 SELDEN 7%¢les Hon. 72 As ridiculous a denomination, 
as Lucanica, signifying a kind of Hogs-pudding. 1712 
Avpison Sect. No. 269 » 8 He had sent a string of Hogs- 
puddings .. to every poor Family in the Parish. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Brooke Harm vii. 87 Bacon in plenty .. and 
hog's-puddings and lard for the children. 

Hog-stag. Zoo/. The male of the Hoc-pEER 
(sense 1). . 

1781-5 W. SMELute tr. Buffon's Nat, Hist, (1791) IV. 111. 

ogsteer, -ster: see HOGGASTER. 

Ho'gsty. Also hog’s sty. A pigsty. 

€1475 Pict. Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 803/44 Hoc porcatorium, 
a hogstye, a@1g2z9 SkELton Mervie T. xiii. in Shaks. Fest 
Bk. (1864) Il. 25 He wente & charged one of hys boyes, in an 
euenyng .. to sette fyre in one of hys hogges sties. 1669 
Woopueap St, Teresa 1. xvii. 118 He replied, He would 
dwell not only there, but even in a Hog-stie. 1797 W. 
Jounston tr. Beckmann's Hist. Invent. 11. 41 Hog-sties 
were erected in the streets, sometimes even under the win- 
dows. x821 Blackw, Mag. 1X, 137 Loud was the grumph 
and grumble from hog-stye. 

Hogton(e, var. of hocton, hocqueton, Acton. 

1535 Aberdeen Reg. V. 15 (Jam.) Hat, bonet, gowne, hog- 
ton. 1538 /d7d. 16. 

Hog-trough (hg'gitrpf). Also hog’s trough, 
A trough for hogs to feed out of; a pig-trough. 

1530 Patscr, 231/2 Hogges troughe, auge a pourceaux. 
1s92 Nasue P. Penilesse (1842) 26 He falls like a hog’s 
trough that is set on one end. 1679 OLtpHAM Sat, Fesuits 
1v. 4 Once I was common Wood, a shapeless Log .. The 
Workman_yet in doubt, what course to take, Whether I'd 
best a Saint, or Hog-trough make, ‘1800 CoLERIDGE Lett. 
(2895) 323 A Scotch Hog-trough. 

My A trough-like hollow = hog-wallow (see Hoe 
sh.| 13, a). 

1807 A. Youne Agric. Essex (1813) I. 200, I did not see 
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one false furrow, or any tendency to a hog trough upon his 
whole farm. 


Hog-wash. Also hog’s wash. [See WasH 
sb.] ‘Lhe swill of a brewery or kitchen given to 
hogs ; pig’s-wash. 

c1440 Facob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 81 Pey in be kechyn, for 
jape, pouryd on here hefd hoggyswasch. 1611 Corer., 
Lavailles, Swillings, Hogs-wash, washings for Swine. 1708 
Mortevux Rabelais v. xv. (1737) 58'Ten Sows... could swill 
Hogwash. 1844 Cor. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 247 Wine 
little better than hogwash. _ : 

b. Contemptuously applied to weak inferior 


liquor or any worthless stuff. 

1712 ArsutHNoT Yohn Bull 1.x, Your butler purloins your 
liquor, and the brewer sells you hogwash, 1882 B, Harte “7p 
ii, That's the sort of hog-wash the old man serves out to you. 
1883 — /7 Carguinez Woods 155 He had ‘ had enough of that 
sort of hog-wash ladled out to him for genuine liquor’. 

Ho'gweed. //erd. A name given to various 
herbs of which hogs are fond, or which are thought 
fit only for hogs. 

1. In England: Cow-parsnip, Heracleum Sphon- 
dylium ; Knotgrass, Polygonum aviculare; Sow- 
thistle, Sonchus; Coltsfoot, Zzusszlago Farfara; 
Hedge Parsley, Zordlis Anthriscus. 

1744-50 W. Exiis Mod. Husbandm. III. 1. 45 Hogweed, 
Heracleum Sphondylium. 1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 260 
My experiment of the cultivation of that species of the wild 
parsnip which they call Aog-weed, did not answer. 1807 A. 
Younc Agric. Essex (1813) Il. 87 Hogweed, Polygonum 
aviculare..this weed is agreat plague on the bean stubbles. 
1858 Hoce Veg. Kingd. 379 Heracleum sphondylium or 
Common Cow Parsnip..The whole plant is a wholesome 
and nourishing food for cattle, and is gathered in Sussex for 
fattening hogs, and hence called Hog-weed. ‘ 

2. In the West Indies, species of Boerhaavia; in 


U.S. Ambrosia artemisixfolia. 

1707 SLOANE ¥amaica 1.210 Hogweed. Hogs feed on this 
herb with much delight. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 123 
Hogweed. .is frequently gathered for the hogs, and thought 
to be a very fattening and wholesome food for them. 1884 
Mitier Plant-n., Hog-weed, American, Ambrosia artemi- 
sizfolia, Boerhaavia erecta, and other species. 

3. Potsonous Hogweed : see quot. 

1858 Hoce Vee. Kingd. 643 Alristolochia] grandiflora, 
a native of the West Indies..The roots are bitter..and are 
said to be destructive to swine .. hence the plant is called 
Poisonous Hog-weed. 

Hoh, hoha, obs. ff. Ho, zz.1 and sb.2 

Hohl-flute (hawlflzt). [ad. Ger. hohlflote, lit. 
hollow flute.] An open 8-ft. flute-stop on an 
organ, having a soft hollow tone resembling that 
of the Stopped Diapason. 

1660 Speci. Organ Banqueting Room, Whitehall in Grove 
Dict. Mus. 11. 591/t Great Organ. 1. Open Diapason. 2. 
Holflute. 1852 CuO, Organ 2t In 1515..an organ in St. 
Mary’s, at Danzic..contained..stop-diapason, flute..hohl- 
flute, gems-horn [etc.]. 1880 E. J. Hopkins in Grove Dict. 
Mus. I. spx/ * Hol-flute’ was the name which Father 
Smith attached toa metal Stopped Diapason with chimneys, 

Hoi, zuz. : see Hoy. 

Hoicks (hoiks), hoick (hoik), zt. (sb.) Also 
8 hoies, 8- hoix; 8-hoic; 7 hoika. [Origin un- 
known; it has also the form Yorck, -s.] A call 
used in hunting to incite the hounds. Also ¢vamsf. 

1607 TorsELL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 212 Speaking to his 
dogs by name, saying ‘Now A!’ then ‘B!?’ ‘Hoika C!’ 
and such like words of art. 1756 Foorr Ang. fr. Paris 11. 
Wks. 1799 I. x10 Hoic a boy, hoic a boy .. Hey boy, hoix, 
my little Buck. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. Epil. 13 
Then hoiks to jigs and pastimes ev'ry night. 1859 Art 
Taming Horses xii. 199 Cover hoick ! i.e. Hark into cover ! 
2 ae to a particular hound—Hoick, Rector! Hoick, Bonny 

ass 

b. sb. A cry of ‘ hoicks !’ 

1797 Mrs. A. M, Bennetr Beggar Girl (1813) III. 52 
A smacking of whips, coarse laughs, and loud hoic hoics, 
with shrill hollos, 

Hence Hoicks (hoick)v. a. fvans. to incite or 
salute with ‘hoicks !’; b. zztr. to ‘hark back’. 

1762 SmMoLiett Sir L. Greaves Misc. Wks. 1806 V. 88 
The fox-hunters..hoicksed the speaker, exclaiming,—' Well 
opened, Jowler—to’un again, Sweetlips !’ 1823 Scorr Ham. 
Lett, 11 May (1894) II. 172 Come to Abbotsford with him, 
and we will hoicks back with you again to Rokeby. 189 
PunchCXI11,121/2 Huntsman getting warm, and ‘ Hoic-ing’, 

Hoida, obs. form of Hry-pDay zzz. 

Hoiden, -on, var. spellings of HoyprEn. 

Hoie, hoigh, obs. forms of Hoy s.1 

Hoif, Hoige, obs. forms of Hovr, Hucs. 

ti Hoigh. Obs. [f. hoigh, Hoy znt.: cf, ‘on the 
gut vive’.| Excitement; chiefly in phr. ox (0°) the 
hoigh : eager, excited; excitedly, riotously. 

1576 Gosson Spec. Humanum iv. in Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 
Notes 77 To set our heartes on hoygh for aye. 31598 R. 
BErnarp tr. Terence (1607) 127 There comes running vpon 
the hoigh together to meete me, all the hucksters, fish- 
mongers, butchers. 1607 M1pDLETON Fam. of Love ul. ii, 
Young wenches now are all o’ the hoigh. 1641 BromE 
Foviall Crew 1. Wks. 1873 III. 363, I left the merry Griggs 
..in such a Hoigh younder ! such a frolic ! 

Hoighcee, obs. f. Hoisr. Hoighdagh, obs. f. 
Hery-pay zut, Hoighty-toighty, var. Horry- 
roiry. Hoika: see Horcks. Hoil(e, hoill, obs. 
Sc. ff. Horn, Hon sé., WHOLE. 

+Hoine, hoyne, v. Obs. or dial. [a. OF. 
hoigner, hogner (13thc. in Hatz.-Darm.) to 
whine: cf. Palsgr. ‘ Je hoigne, I whyne as a chylde 


HOISE. 


dothe, or a dogge’.] zztr. To whine; to grunt; 
to murmur, to mutter; = Hone v.2 

c1440 Vork Myst. xxx. 309 Yone lordyngis to lose be Full 
longe haue thei hoyned [f»‘nted heyned ; vime enioyned). 
@1529 SKELTON Agst. Venom. Tongues 4 Hoyning like 
hogges, that groynis and wrotes. 1847-78 HaLuiwELt, /oine, 
.. to whine. Lzzc. 

Hence + Hoinish a., grunting. 

1633 T. ApAms Ex. 2 Peter ii. 14 Worldlings are swine.. 
insatiable in devouring, hoinish and grunting. 

Hoip, obs. Sc. spelling of Horr. 

Hoir, obs. form of Herr, Hoar, WHorE. 

Hoise (hoiz), v. Obs. exc. dial. Pa. t. and pple. 
hoised, hoist. Forms: a. 5 hysse, 6 hyce, 
hyse. 8. 5- hoise (6 hoighce, 6-7 hoyse, 
hoisse, 7 hoiss). [In 15-16th c. hysse, hyce, 
which corresponds with Icel. Azsa, Norw., Sw. 
hissa, Da. hisse, LG. hiesen, hissen (Chytraus 1582, 
whence Ger. hissen), Du. hijschen (het zeyl ophijsen 
to hoise the sail, Hexham 1678); also F. Azsser 
(16th c. hénser, inser, 1611 Cotgr. yser), It. zssare 
(Diez), Sp. zzax (1599 Minsheu Azar), Pg. zgar. 
It is not yet known in which language this nautical 
word arose; the English examples are earlier than 
any cited elsewhere. The B forms hozghce, hotsse, 
hotse, appear to arise from a broad pronunciation 
of hyce, hysse, hyse (the mod. repr. of which 
appears to be the northern Henze); they are 
earlier than the interchange of 02, z, in od/, 2/e, 
boil, bile, etc. Otherwise, Engl. oz, oy, is usually 
of foreign origin, French or Dutch: cf. rejoice, 


boil, toy, etc. 

It is to be noticed that the word appears early as an_inter- 
jection, being the actual cry of sailors in bent Eng. 
hissa (c1450), Sc. heisau (Compl. of Scot. 1549), Sp. hiza 
(Minsheu 1599), now zza, Pg. z¢a, F. inse! inset (Rabelais 
€ 1530). ‘These Romanic forms have the appearance of the 
imperative of the vb. Aizar, i¢ar, inser; but whether this is 
historically so, or whether the vb, was subseq. formed from 
the cry, is not clear.] ; 

Ll. trans. To raise aloft by means of a rope or 
pulley and tackle, or by other mechanical appli- 
ance. a. Orig. wautical, and chiefly to hotse sail ; 


often with 2. 

a. [c1450 Piler. Sea Voy. 13 in Stac, Rome etc. 37 With 
‘howe! hissa!’ then they [shipmen] cry, ‘What howe, 
mate ! thow stondyst to ny, Thy felow may nat hale [=haul] 
the by’. Cf. also he7sau in HrEzE v. quot, 1549.) 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xxxi. 117 They made the saylles to be 
hyssed vppe. 1517 H. Watson Shzf of Fools A ij a, I tourne 
and hyse the cordes of the shyppe. 1530 Patser. 585/1, I 
hyse up the sayle, as shypmen do, ze Aaulce. 1547 SALES- 
Bury Welsh Dict., Kodi ancor ¢ vyny, hyce up an ancre. 
1549, etc. [see HrEzeE]. 

B. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (1555) 53 Hoyse up thy 
sayle. bid. 191 Then their anker they weyed in haste, ~ 
And hoyst their sayle. @ 1537 Batayle Egyngecourte 
(printed by J. Skot) Aijb, They hoysed their_sayles 
sadly a lofte A goodly syght it was to se. 1589 GREENE 
Menaphon (Arb.) 58 Eurilochus .. willed his men perforce 
to hoyse him a shipboord. 16x0 SHaxs. Tem. 1. ii. 148 
They prepared A rotten carkasse of a Butt.. There they 
hoyst vs To cry to th’ Sea. 16r5 G. Sanpys Tvav. 207 
We.. hoissed sailes for Sidon. 1715-20 Pore Jad 1. 624 
Then launch, and hoise the mast. 279% Cowrer Odyss. xv. 
353 They..straining at the halyards, hoised the sail. 

absol, 1685 Roxb. Baill. (1885) V. 544 We hoised and 
hast’ned.up into the Straits. 

+b. Zo hoise out (forth); to launch, lower 


(a boat). Obs. 

1599 Haxtuyr Voy. II. 179 To hoise out their skiffe. 
1628 World Encomp. by Sir F. Drake 18 A boat being 
therefore hoised forth. 1697-9 Dampier Voy. an. 1688 (R.) 
We hoysed out our boat, and took up some of them. 

ce. In other than nautical use. 

1s6x Daus tr. Bullinger on Afpoc. (1573) 148b, Hoysing 
them horribly vp to a gibet. 1613 Porcuas Pilgrimage iv. 
xvi. 370 Hoising them up and down by the armes witha cord. 
1699 Dampier Voy. (1729) II. 1. 48 There stands a Flag Staff, 
purposely for the hoysing up the English Colours. 1710 
Swirt Baucis §& Philemon 57 The kettle to the top was 
hoist, And there stood fasten’d to a joist. 

2. To raise aloft, lift up: usually with the notion 
of exertion ; cf. HBEZE v. $ 

1548 Upati Lrasm. Par, Luke xxiv. 175 Beyng hoighced 
vp vpon the crosse. 1570 B. Goocr Pop. Kingd. 1. 5b, 
From the bottom deepe He hoyseth up the weeping soules, 
in blessed ioyes to sleepe. 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 
(1851) 374 The shame of all honest Atturneys, why doe they 
not hoiss him over the barre, and blanket him? 1690 W. 
Watker Jdiomat. Anglo-Lat. 36 Hoise this fellow on thy 
back, and carry him in. @1763 SHENSTONE Colemtira 59 
When with nice airs she hoist the pancake round, 1830 
J. Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 II. 349 Gin I could get 
a cleik o’ the bane .. I might hoise it gently up.. and then 
pu’ it out o’ his mouth. 1842 S, Lover Handy Andy xv. 
142 ‘ Remember,..you won’t tell we hoised you.’ 

b. Hoist with his own petard (Shaks.): Blown 
into the air by his own bomb; hence, injured or 
destroyed by his own device for the ruin of others. 

1604 Suaxs. Ham, mt. iv. 207 (Qo. 2) Tis the sport to haue 
the enginer Hoist with his owne petar. 1826 Scorr Woodst. 
xxxiii, "Tis sport to have the engineer Hoist with his own 
petard, as our immortal Shakspeare has it. 1847 Dr 
Quincey Protestantism Ess. (1858) 138 To see the cruel 
bibliolater, in Hamlet’s words, ‘hoist by his own petard’. 
1866 Gro. Extor /. Holt ii. (1868) 30 They shall hoist 
with their own petard, 1882 Nature XXVI. 146 The criti- 
cism of practical men .. was disarmed; these found them- 
selves hoist with their own petard, 


HOISE. 


+3. To raise in position, degree, or quality ; to 
exalt, elevate; to raise in amount or price. Ods. 

1581 W. Strarrorp Exam. Compl. 1m. (1876) 82 This 
rackynge and hoyssing vp of Rentes. 1583 STANYHURST 
Eneis 1. (Arb.) 18 Shee pouts, that Ganymed by Ioue too 
skitop is hoysed. 1642 RoGers Naaman 488 To bee 
hoysed up with such a spirit of freedom. 1679 Crowne 
Ambit, Statesm. v.80 I've torn my bowels out To hoyse 
my self into this Tyrant’s favour. 1730 T. Boston Mem. 
vil. 100, I was somewhat hoised above it. 

+4. To lift and move; to remove. Odés. 

1593 Suaks. 2 Hen, VJ, 1. i. 169 Wee'l quickly hoyse 
Duke Humfrey from his seat. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. 
iil. App. § 7 The Brushes of the Winds would injuriously 
hoise them to and fro. c17g0 Rob Roy ii. in Child Ballads 
vit. ccxxv, 248/r He hoisd her out among his crew, And 
rowd her in his plaidie, 

+5. intr. (for pass.) To be raised, to rise. Ods. 

1565 GoLpING Ovid's Met. 11. (1593) 32 The waine for 
want of weight .. Did hoise aloft, and scaile, and reele as 
though it emptie were. 1570 B. GooGre Pof. Kingd. 2a, 
And with a worde he hoyseth up, unto the starry raigne, 


Hence Hoised ///. a., Hoising vé/. sb. and ppl. 
@. Hoi-ser, one who or that which hoises. Also 


Hoise sé., a lift, Horst 1. 

1568 T. HoweLt Newe Sonets (1879) 119 With hoysing 
waues and windes so hardly tost. 1576 Gosson Sfec. 
Humanum iii. in Sch. Abuse (Arb.) Notes 76 The prime of 
youth, whose greene vnmellowde yeares With hoysed head 
doth checke the loftie skies. 1611 Corcr., Leveur, a rayser 
-- hoyser, or heauer vp of. 1615 T. Apams While Devill 
62 For the hoording of corne and hoysing of markets. 1632 
SuHErwoop, A hoising instrument (to lift vp stones). 1786 
Burns Ordination xiii, They'll gie her on a rape a hoyse. 

Hoise, hois(s, obs. Sc. forms of Hoss. 

+ Hoisen, v. rare. In 6 hoysen. =Hotsk tr. 

1553 Even 77eat. Newe Ind, (Arb.) 29 Hoyseninge vp his 


sayles, 
Hoist (hoist), v. Also 6 hoihst, 6-7 hoyst. 


[orig. a corruption of fozss, Hoisr v.; perh. 
through taking the pa. t. and pple. as the stem: 
cf. graff, graft; also amddst, whilst, wonst =once.] 
1. trans. To raise aloft; to set or put up; to 
place on high. (Also with 2.) 


1548 Upatt ELrasm. Par. Luke xxiv. 181b, His onely 
soonne they hoihsted vp and nayled on the crosse. 1573-80 
Baret Alw. H 531 Hoist me this fellowe on thy backe 
Dromo and carrie him in. 1606 SHaks. Ant. § CZ, Iv. xii. 
34 Let him take thee, And hoist thee vp to the shouting 
Plebeians. 1607 Hevwoop Wom. kilde w. Kindn. Wks. 1874 
IL, 93 This marriage musicke hoists me from the ground, 
1878 Huxiey Physiogr. xii. 186 Beds of dead mussels were.. 
hoisted ten feet above high-water mark. 1883 Miss Brap- 
pon Phantom Fort. 111. 106 Lesbia mounted lightly to .. 
the box-seat ; and Lady Kirkbank was hoisted up after her. 

b. esp. A flag, colours, or the like. Here the 


sense is often the same as in 2. 

1697 [see Fiac sd.¢ 2]. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. iv. 40 We saw 
the two forts hoist their colours. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 
I. 20r The drums beat to arms, the colours were hoisted, 
1874 GREEN Short Hist. vii. § 6. 406 English vessels hoisted 
the flag of the States for a dash at the Spanish traders. _ 

ce. spec. To lift up on the back of another in 


order to receive a flogging. Cf. Horsrer b. 

ex719 Lett. fr. Mist's Fru. (1722) 1. 183, I have been 
hoisted many a time for translating a Piece ..for him, 
while he had been hunting Bird-nests. 1835 Marrvyat Fac. 
faithf-iv, He was hoisted: his nether garments descended, 
and then the birch descended with all the vigour of the 
Domine’s muscular arm. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Channings 
vii. 55 Seniors have been hoisted afore now. 

+ JS. 

1814 Cary Dante, Par. xxi. 124 Modern Shepherds [of 
the Church] need..from behind, Others to hoist them. 1822 
W. Irvine Braceb, Hall vii. 60 Having been hoisted to the 
rank of general. 

2. To raise by means of tackle or other me- 
chanical appliance. (Alsowith wp.) Zo hoist down : 
to lower. Zo hoist out (a boat): to launch, 


lower. See HoIsE z. I. } 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India Pref. 9 But hoysted saile 
to search the golden vaine. 1894 tr. Lzzschoten’s Voy. in 
Arb. Garner 11. 20 They which hoist up the mainyard by 
a wheel. 1698 S. Sewatt Diary 14 Apr. (1878) I. 477 A 
Lad was kill’d by a hogshead of sugar falling on him as it 
was hoisting into a Boat. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. xviii, We 
saw them (by the help of my glasses) hoist another boat out. 
1762 Fatconer Shifwr. u. 101 The boats then hoisted in 
are fix'd on board. 1794 Rigging § Seamanship I. 165 
Down-hauler,a rope which hoists down the stay-sails. 1876 
Routtepce Discov. 20 Engines of this kind ..are also 
much used by contractors, for hoisting stones. 


+3. To lift and remove, to bear away. Obs. 

c1sso Pryde §& Ab, Wom. 16 in Hazl. £. P. P. IV. 232 
But theyr prayse and cloke wyll not serve, But hoyst them 
to the devyll of hell. 1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 47 She saw 
her mistris mounted a cock-horse, and hoysted away to hell 
or to heauen. 1762 More in PAil. Trans. LII. 452 The 
stream .. had hoisted us far out into the ocean. 


+4. To overtax, surcharge. Ods. 

1607 MippLeton Michaelmas T. w. i, Giij b, Tis for your 
worships to haue land, that keepe great houses; I should 
be hoysted. 1611 Cotcr., Swrtazx, an ouer-cessing, ouer- 
rating, hoisting, surcharging, in the Subsidie booke, /écd., 
Surtaxé, ouer-sessed, hoisted, surcharged. 

5. intr. (for pass.) To be raised, to rise aloft. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. App: lvi, Thus dismist th’ 
Assembly, bad Hoyst up into the Air, fly home through 
clammy shade. c 1860 H, Sruart Seaman's Catech. 2 It 
will allow the yard to hoist close up to the block. 1892 
N.Y. Weekly Witn. 13 Jan. 7/5 He.. marches .. toward 
hosannas that ever hoist and hallelujahs that ever roll. 
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Hence Hoi'sted /#/. a. 


¢ 1611 CuarMaNn //iad xvu. 256 Down fell Letheides, and 
the body’s hoisted foot. 1897 Daily News 21 Dec. 8/3 The 
hoisted board ‘ House Full’ .. is a common occurrence. 


Hoist, sd. [f. Horst v.] 

1. An act of hoisting ; a lift; a shove up. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes w. xxv. 286 He is upon his second 
hoyst into the Cart. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. Ep. Ded., 
To be lifted up by the Hoist of breath. 1813 Scorr Ham. 
Lett. 9 Mar. (1894) I. ix. 274, I wish you would give the 
raw author..a hoist to notice, by speaking of him now and 
then. 1894 Crockett Raiders 231 As one gets to the edge 
of a wall when a comrade gives a hoist up. 

2. Something hoisted ; /Vazé. a number of flags 


hoisted together as a signal. 

1805 W. Pasco in Dazly News (1896) 21 Oct. 5/6 As the 
last hoist was handed down Nelson turned to Captain 
Blackwood..with ‘ Now I can do no more’. 


3. A thing by which something is hoisted; a 
machine for conveying persons and things from 
one level to another, in mines, factories, hotels, 


etc. ; an elevator, a lift. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 46 The teagle..or hoist consists 
of three principal parts. 1852-6r Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict. 
IV. 64, Hozst, the name given to the machinery that has 
lately been introduced into building operations for the pur- 
pose of raising materials to the heights required in the con- 
struction, 1869 Atheneum g Oct. 466 Lifts and hoists are 
vulgar things in common hotels and warehouses for convey- 
ing ordinary people, sacks and casks to upper stories. 

4. Naut. a. The middle part of a mast. b. The 
perpendicular height of a sail or a flag. ec. The 
extent to which a sail or yard is hoisted (Cevd. 
Dict.). dA. The fore edge of a staysail. 

1764 Veicut in Phil. Trans. LIV. 288 Each of these parts 
of the mast are divided as to length, and have their proper 
names .. the middle part, which reaches from a little below 
the rigging, to that place, where the lowermost part begins 
..is often called the hoist, or hoisting part. 1769 FALCONER 
Dict, Marine (1789), Guindaxt,..the hoist or heighth of an 
ensign or flag. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship I. 89, Stay- 
holes, holes made through staysails, at certain distances 
along the hoist, 1841-62 Torren Naval Text Bk. 340 The 
hoist of a sail or flag is its perpendicular height; applied to 
staysails or headsails, it means the foremost leeches. 1867 
Smytu Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. Leeches, The sails which are 
fixed obliquely on the masts have their leeches named from 
their situation with regard to the ship’s length, as the hoist 
or luff, or fore-leech of the mizen, the after-leech of the jib, &c. 


Hoist-, in combination: hoistaway (U.S.), a 
mechanical lift or elevator; hoist-bridge (see 
quot.); hoist-hole, an opening through which 
things are hoisted; hoist-man (see quot.) ; 
hoist-rope, a rope by which a sail, goods, etc. 
are hoisted ; hoist-way (U.S.) = hotst-hole, the 


shaft of a lift or elevator. 

1881 Worcester Suppl., Z/evator, a mechanical contriv- 
ance for raising persons and goods from the lower story of 
a building to the higher stories. .called also lift and *hoist- 
away. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech., *Hoist-bridge, a form of 
drawbridge, in which the leaf or platform is raised. 1892 
Labour Commission Gloss., *Hoist Men, men attending 
the hydraulic cranes or steam winches used for hoisting the 
cargo from deck to quay .. men .. engaged in looking after 
the hoists or lifts in the yard. 1794 Rigging § Seamanship 
I. 128 The *hoist-rope is put through the holes in the head- 
stick. 1896 West. Gaz. 9 Oct. 5/1 Twelve sorters slid 
down a hoist rope through the flames. 

Hoist, pa.t. and pple. of Horse; obs. Sc. form 
of Host, var. Hoast. 

Hoister (hoi'star). [f. Homstv.+-rr1.] One 
who or that which hoists, raises, or elevates. 

1862 Gen. P. Toomrson in Bradford Advert, 1 Nov. 6/1 
The hoister of the black flag. 1862 Ref. to Ho. Repr. Prec. 
Met, U.S. 408 New shaft house .. containing the 4o-horse- 
power engine and hoister. 

b. The person on whose back a pupil was 
hoisted to receive a flogging. (See Hoist v. 1c.) 


1836 E. Howarp R, Reefer xiv, The two school men- 
servants came in, one.. being the obnoxious hoister. 


Hoisting (hoistin), vd. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-inG1.] The action of the verb Horst: raising, 


lifting, elevation. /¢, and jig. 

1641 Mitton Reform. m1. (1851) 40 He was the subversion 
and fall of that Monarchy which was the hoisting of him. 
1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 189 The lowering 
ot the hoisting of a sail, 18535 Mirman Lat. Chr. V. 300 
The criminal .. at a sign of the Judge was hauled up with 
a frightful wrench ; and then violently let fall to the ground, 
This was called, in the common phrase, hoisting. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as hotsting-apparatus, 
-bridge, -crab, -engine, -jack, -line, -machine, -rope, 
-stage, -tackle, etc. 

1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xiv. 64 A hoistinglin 
for Pennant. 1751 Lasetye Westm. Br. 84 The Centers 
and hoisting Stage were compleated. 1852-61 Archit. 
Publ, Soc. Dict. \V. 63, Hoisting bridge .. lately employed 
in canal and railway works, where the platform is required 
to be raised so as to allow a barge or train to pass under- 
neath. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech., Hoisting-jack, a con- 
trivance by which hand-power is applied to lifting an object 
by working a screw or lever, 1876 Engineering XXI. 389 
The hoisting rope is led to a drum on the second shaft, 
which we shall call the hoisting shaft. 1889 E. MATHESON 
Aid Bk, Engin, Enterp. (ed. a 725 An ordinary hoisting- 
crab or winch for working by hand. 

Hoistings, obs. form of Hustines. 

+ Hoit, v. Ods. or dial. Also hoyt. [Origin 
obscure: senses I and 2 are perh. unconnected. 





HOKER. 


There seems to be connexion or association of 
sense with HoynEn; see esp. Aotting ppl. a.] 
1. intr. ‘To indulge in riotous and noisy mirth’ 


(Nares) ; to act the hoyden, to romp inelegantly. 

cx1600 Day Bege. Bednall Gr. u. i. (1881) 27 There you'll 
be hoyting and kissing the wenches you. 16rr Braum. & 
Fi. Kut, Burn. Pest. 1. iii, Hark my Husband he’s singing 
and hoiting. /ézd. 1. iii, There he..sings, and hoyts, and 
revels among his drunken companions. 1650 FULLER 
Pisgah u, i. vi. 110 Let none condemn them [girls] for Rigs, 
because thus hoiting with boys. 1868 ATKInson Cleve- 
tand Gloss., Hoit, to play the fool..to engage in some 
evident absurdity. 

2. To move clumsily and with difficulty; to 


limp. Sz. 

1786 Burns To Auld Mare vii, Tho’ now ye dow but 
hoyte and hoble An’ wintle like a saumont-coble. 

Hence (in sense 1) Hoiting wd/. sb. and ff/. a. 
[with the latter, cf. HoypEn a.]. Also Hoit sé., 
north. dial., a spoilt child, a simpleton, an awk- 


ward silly girl, a hoyden. 

1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 87 Then would [I] hoyting 
wanton to a tribe Of loues my body haue abandoned. 1601 
Donne Progr. Soul x\vii, Us'd to wooe With hoiting gambols 
-.-To make his Mistriss merry. 1612 tr. Benvennto’s Pas- 
senger (N.), The court is not .. a market-place for boyes, 
hoytings, and knaveries. 1649 Davenant Love & Hon. in. 
Dram. Wks, 1873 III. 14x Young enough, But given too 
much to hoyting, and to barley-break. 1676 Lavy FansHAWE 
in (/em, (1829) 33, 1 was that which we graver people call a 
hoyting girl. 1687 Mrs. Brun Lucky Chance u. ii, One of 
those hoiting Ladies that love nothing like fool and fiddle. 

Hoit, obs. Sc. f. Hor a. 

Hoity-toity (hoiti toiti), 5d., aaj., adv., int. 
See also Higuty-ticuty, [app. a deriv. of Horr 
v., with reduplication ; logically, the adj. ought 
to precede the sb. ‘The sense seems in later times 
to have gradually been influenced by high, height, 
and their family; this becomes explicit in the 
spelling Hicury-tianry. | A. so. 

1. Riotous or giddy behaviour ; romping, frolic ; 
disturbance, ‘rumpus’; flightiness. Also, b. As- 
sumption of superiority, ‘ airs’, huffiness. 

1668 R. L’Estrance V’7s. Quev. (1708) 100 The widows 
T observ’d. . Chanting and Jigging to every Tune they heard, 
and all upon the Hoyty-Toyty, like mad Wenches of 
Fifteen. 1784 O’Krrere Fontainebleau ui. iii. (L.), My 
mother .. was a fine lady, all upon the hoity-toities, and so, 
good for nothing, 1837 CartyLe /’r. Rev. III, vi. ii, If this 
Danton were to burst your mesh-work !..what a hoitytoity 
were there, Justice and Culprit changing places. 1875 


Brownine Avistoph. Apol. 2374 After your three bouts At 
hoitytoity, great men with long words, And so forth, 

2. A giddy or romping girl; a hoyden, romp. 
dial. Cf. Higuty-TIGHty sd. 

1719 D’Urrey Pills I. 255 The Frowzy Browzy, Hoyty 
Toyty, Covent-Garden Harridan. 1796 Grose Dict. Vile. 
T., Hoity-toity, a hoity-toity wench; a giddy, thoughtless, 
romping girl, E 

B. adj. Frolicsome, romping, giddy, flighty. 
Also, b. Assuming, haughty, petulant, huffy. 

1690 DrypDEN Amfphit. u. ii, And that hoighty toighty 
business ought, in conscience, to be over. 1713 STEELE 
Guardian No. 10 P 5 If any hoity-toity things make a 
fuss, they are sure to be taken to pieces the next visit. 
1769 Mrs. Brooke Emily Montague (1784) I. iv. 16 There 
is generally a certain hoity-toity inelegance of form and 
manner at seventeen. 1820 Krats Cap & Bells \xxix, See 
what hoity-toity airs she took. 1851 Hetrs Comp. Solit. 
vii. (1874) 127 A good girl and not hoity-toity. 1896 Sir 
W. Harcourt Sf. Ho. Com. 13 Feb., It is not to be got rid 
of by the use of, if I may use the phrase without offence, 
the hoity-toity language of the hon. and gallant member. 

C. adv, Ina frolicsome or giddy manner. Ods. 

1714 ArsutHnot Harmony in Uproar Misc. Wks. 1751 
II. 31 All of a sudden we run as mad as ever; and hoity 
toity away went we. 1763 BickerstarF Love in Village u. 
iii. 18th Air, Hoity, toity, Whisking, frisking. 5 

D. zzz. An exclamation expressing surprise with 
some degree of contempt, esp. at words or actions 
considered to show flightiness or undue assumption. 

1695 Concreve Love for L. 11. x, Hoity toity, what have 
I to do with his Dreams or his Divination? 1749 Fiecpinc 
Tom Fones vu. viii, Hoity toity!..madam is in her airs, 
I protest. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxix, ‘Why he don’t 
mean to say he’s going! Hoity toity! Nonsense,’ 1883 
Mrs. ALEXANDER Executor II. 91 ‘ Hoity toity !’ cried Mr. 
Harding, a little surprised. ‘Well, you'll think better of it’. 


Hence Hoity -toi'tyism, Hoity -toityness, 
flightiness, huffiness, petulance. Hoity-toity v. 
zntr., to act in a hoity-toity manner, to romp in- 
elegantly, to hoyden. 

1790 ‘Tony Tracu ’em’ Hist. Goody Goosecap 23 Miss 


Sally Scramble .. minded nothing but hoity-toitying about, 
and had nothing but play in her head. 1820 Miss Mitrorp 


in L’Estrange £7 (1870) II. 106 A person whose hoity- 


toityness is depressing beyond conception. 1881 T. Wats 
in Athenzum 3 Sept. 308/2 The talk gets naturally upon 
‘lords’ in general, gentility, nonsense, and ‘hoity-toityism * 
as the canker at the heart of modern civilization. 

Hoix, var. spelling of Horoxs, 

Hoja(h, var. of Kuosa. Hok, hoke, obs. ff. 
Hock, Hoor, Oax, Hoke, var. of Hotk, Howk 
v.; Hokeday, etc., early ff. Hockpay, etc. 

+ Hoker, sé. Ots. Forms: 1 hocor, hocer, 
2-4 hoker, 4-5 hokir, 5 hocowre, hocour. 
[OE. hocor, not found in the cognate langs. ; the 
ois of doubtful length, but prob, short; possibly 
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related to OE. Aux, husc ‘mockery’, root huc-, 
hoc-. (Not related to OHG, huoh, MHG, hich, 
huoch ‘contempt, scorn, derision’, in which the 
second 4 is Germanic, requiring OE. .)] Mockery, 
derision ; scorn, contempt ; abuse, reviling. 

ror4 WULESTAN Serm. ad Anglos in Hom. xxxiii. (1883) 
164 to oft man mid hocere gode dada hyrwed. ¢1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 163 luele word, hoker and scorn. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 29790 Bruttisce clerekes Him seiden hokeres, ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Reeve's T. 45 She was as digne as water in a dich 
As ful of hoker and of bismare. 14.. Cast, Love (Halliw.) 
arr Alle the fendes hadyn hocowre That mon shuld wonyn 
in the blessed honowre. 1421-2 HoccLevE Dialog. 741 My 
wyf mighte haue hokir & greet desdeyn. ; 

b. Comb. hoker-word, mocking word ; gibe. 

rorg WuULFSTAN Serm. ad Anglos in Hom, xxxiil. (1883) 

164 Hocorwyrde dysize. ¢ 120g Lay. 19595 [Hi] me atwiten 


mid heore hoker worden. 
+ Hoker, v. Oss. [f. Hoxer sb.] ¢rans. To 


mock, scorn, revile. 

ax225 Lee. Kath. 458 Pu., ure godes hokerest. ¢1275 
Passion Our Lord 456 in O. E. Misc. 50 He.. gon him 
hokeri. c1425 Eng. Cong. Irel. 140 Thay..weren shame- 
fully receyued, & lothly I-hokred, 

b. zutr. To pour scorn (fo). 

1205 LAY. 14795 Ah nes hit nan..pat him ne hokerede on. 
c1275 Passion Our Lord 449 in O. E. Misc. 50 Pe princes 
and pet oper volk hokerede him vp-on, 

Hence Ho‘kering vé/. sb., mockery, scorn. 

a1223 Ancr. R. 188 Peo on hokerunge 3eieden so lude. 
ax240 Wohunge in Cott. Hom. 281 pe red 3erde pat te was 
..3iuen pe on hokerringe. 

Hokerere, var, of OKERER Ods,, usurer. 

+ Ho'kerful, a. Obs. [f. Hoxer sd, + -FUL.] 


Scornful. Hence Ho‘kerfully adv., scornfully. 

a1278 Prov. Aélfred 670 in O. E, Misc. 137 He wole lipen 
and hokerful ben. c1325 Laz le reine 61 A proude dame 
and an envieous, Hokerfulliche missegging. 

+ Horkerly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + -L¥?.] 

L. Scornfully, mockingly, contemptuously, 
c1z0g Lay. 19412 And lztten swide hokerliche of Lote 
pan eorle. 1297 R. GLouc, (1724) 417 Pe kyng..wel hoker- 
lyche by held pe folc pat pere stod. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 
7? 5t0 Thanne wole he ., answeren hokerly and angrily. 
2. In a way worthy of scorn, contemptibly, 
ridiculously, 
a1225 Ancr, R, 140 pis is wunder ouer alle wundres, & 
hokerliche wunder. ¢1230 Hali Meid. 15 Swa muchel pe 
hokerlucher him punched to beon ouercumen, 

Hoker moker, obs. f. Huacrr-muGeER. 
Hoket: see Hocker. 

Hokey, hoaky (howki). In by Hokey, by the 
Hokey, a petty oath, or asseveration, 

(Hoakie, in Ayrshire, according to Jamieson, means ‘a fire 
that has been covered up with cinders, when all the fuel has 
become red’, This is hardly ay to be the source of the 
petty oath, which seems to be substituted for some other 
word. ] 

1825 JAmirson s.v., Used also as a petty oath, By the 
hoakie. 1842 Baruam Jzgol, Leg. Ser. 1. Dead Drummer, 
What sound mingles too?—by the hokey—a Drum! 1842 
S. Lover Handy Andy xi, 101 Hilloa, by the Hokey I have 
him! 1867 F, H. Luptow Little Brother 64 Then, by 
hokey, I'll like you very much indeed, old fellow ! 

Hokey-pokey (ho"ki powki). slang or collog. 
Also hoky-poky. [In sense 1, altered from hocus- 
pocus ; in sense 2, perh. of distinct origin. ] 

1. (Cf, Hocus-pocus 2.) Deception, cheatery, 
underhand work, 

1847-78 Hatutwett, oky-poky, hocus-pocus. 
1893 Farmer Slang, Hokey-pokey. 
nonsense. (From Hocus Pocus.) 

2. A cheap kind of ice-cream, sold by street 
vendors. 

1884 Sunday Mag. Nov. 715/1 ‘ Hokey pokey, pokey ho !° 
..a curiously compounded beverage, 1885 TuER O/d Lond. 
Cries 58 Hokey Pokey is of a firmer make and probably 
stiffer material than the penny ice of the Italians. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 25 Sept. 3/2 The correct origin of the term 
‘Hokey Pokey, a penny a lump’. [An incident is related 
as tending to identify the term with the It. O che poco! 
*O how little !"] 

3. Cf, Hoxny, and fokey-hokey in Spurdens Supp. 
to Forby. 

1883 Bread-Winners 231 By the great hokey-pokey ! they 
couldn't keep it up a minute when their wives came. 

Hokster, hokester, obs. ff. HuckstTEr, 

Hoky, variant of Hockry1, harvest-home, 

Hol, see Hot, Hout, WHotr, Hola, obs. f. 
Houta. Holacueur, obs. f. Hatatcor. Ho- 
lagogue, etc.: see Hono-. Holand, -er, obs. 
f. HOLLAND, -ER, 

Holarctic (holaaktik), a. [f. Gr. 6\0-s whole 
(Horo-) + Arctic.] In the Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals: Of or pertaining to the 
entire northern or arctic region, as the Holarctic 
region, or Holarctic family of birds. 

Mr, P. Sclater divided the surface of the globe into six 
great zoological Regions, two of which, the Palvarctic and 
Nearctic, comprised the Old and the New World respec- 
tively north of the Tropic of Cancer (nearly). It has since 
been proposed to unite these into one region, to which 
Prof. A Newton has applied the term Ho/arctic, It corre- 
sponds essentially to Huxley's Arclogva/. 

1883 A, Heriprin in Nature 26 Apr. 606 As regards the 
name ‘‘Triarctic’, by which I intended to designate the 
combined Neoarctic and Palaarctic regions..1 beg to state 
that at the suggestion of Prof. Alfred Newton .. it has been 


North. 
1. A cheat; a swindle; 
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replaced by Holarctic. 1887 Newton in Rep. Brit. Assoc, 
733 The great northern or ‘ Holarctic’ fauna. 


+ Holard. Ods. [A by-form of Honour, with 
suffix -ARD.] A whoremonger. 

c1460 Towneley Myst. (E. E. T. S.) xvi. 358 Haue at thy 
tabard, harlot and holard ! Thou shalle not be sparde ! 

Holbard, -beard, -ber(d(e, -bert, obs. ff. 
Havserp. Holbarder etc., obs. ff. HALBERDIER. 


Holcodont (hglkodgnt), a. Ornith. [f. Gr. 
BAxos furrow + d50v7- tooth.] ‘ Having teeth dis- 
tinctly and separately socketed ina long continuous 
groove, as the Odontolce’ (Cent. Dict.). 

Hold (héuld), v. Pa.t. held; pa. pple. held, 
arch. holden (hdwld’n). Forms: see below. [A 
Com. Teut,. redupl. str. vb, OE. ha/dan, healdan, 
pa. t. Aeold, pple. halden, healden, corresp. to OF ris. 
halda, helt, halden, OS. haldan, held, gthaldan 
(MLG. holden, MDu. houden), OHG. halten, hialt, 
gehaltan (Ger. halten, hielt, gehalten), ON. halda, 
helt, held-, haldenn, Goth. haldan, hathald, haldans. 
The Anglian form ia/dan remained in the north as 
hald, hauld, haud, but regularly gave in midl. 
and general Eng. Aold; the WSax. healdan gave 
in the south a pres, stem Heald, held, hyald, held 
in ME. The 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. had often 
umlaut and contraction in OE. and early ME. The 
pa. t. OE, heold (:—redupl. *hehold) became hée/d, 
held, dial. hield, hyld, huld (7) ; rarely, with weak 
ending, hulte, holdede,in ME. ‘The pa. pple. be- 
came holden, north. halden (hauden, hadden), 
south. healden, helden; also, with loss of suffix, 
yhalde, yholde, holde, etc.; in 16th c. holden began 
to be displaced by Ae/d from the pa. t., and is now 
archaic, but preserved by its use in legal and formal 
language; weak forms holded, hoddit, are frequent 
from 16th c. in dial. or individual use.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1, Present stem, a, Anglian and north. 1-7 hald, 
(4-5 ald), 6-9 Sc. hauld, (6 hawd, 6- haud, had), 
9 north. Eng. hod, 

agoo O. E. Chron. an. 874 Miercna rice to haldanne. 
cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Mark v. 4 Neniz monn mezhte hine 
halda. ¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 41 Halded broperreddene eow 
bitwenen. @1225 Fuliana 47 Hu derst tu halde me? 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 4034 Aiber might bam ald. did. 28353, 
I pat cuth na mesur hald. 1375 BArsour Bruce i. 514 To 
hald pat pai forspokyn haid, 1426 AupELay Poews 33 
And ald houshold oponly, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlix. 
42 Micht non him hawd. Jéid, \xix. 27 Quhy wald_ thow 
hald that will away? 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. Il. 15 
Ane pennyworth to had, 1724 Ramsay 7ea-t. Msc. (1733) 
I. 2g Twa good pocks ., The t’ane to had the grots ‘The 
ither to had the meal. 1777-1836 J. Mayne S7//er Gun in 
Chambers Pop. Hi, Scot. Poems (1862) 122 Nought could 
hauld them, 1781 Burns J/y Nanzie, O, vii, I’m as blythe 
that hauds his pleugh, 

8. 3- hold, (5 hoold, old, 5-7 hould). 

c 1200 Trin, Coll, Hom. 161 Hie sullen weie holden, 1297 
R. Grouc, (1724) 460 Ych hym holde vaste, c1400 Desir. 
Troy 11648 Hold hit onone! ¢1460 Fortescur Ads, § 
Lim. Mon, v. (1885) 119 We most holde [A7S. Digby 145 
(x532) houlde] it for vndouted. 1546 J. Heywoon Prov. 
(1867) 62 Who maie holde that will awaie ? 

y. WSax. and south. 1-4 heald-, 3 held-, 3-5 
held-, (4 Kent. hyald-, hye(a)ld-), 

97% Blickl. Hon. 13 We..his bebodu healdan. cxo00 
Sax. Leechd, 1, 224 Heald hy mid pe, ¢ 1200 Trin. Cold. 
Hom. 31 Heald pin cunde. @1275 Prov. Alfred 620 in 
O. E. Misc, 136 Penne mi3zt pu pi lond mit frendchipe 
helden. ¢ 1315 Healde [see B. 23c]. 1340 Ayend. 27 Zome 
pet me hyelde guode men. /éid. 145 God of huam we 
hyealdep alle. 47d, 220 [He] hyalde hit wyle berhuyle hit 
ilest. 13.. Coer de L, 2340 Al my lond I will of him held. 

b. 2nd sing. 1 *hieltst, hyltst, 2 alst, 3-4 
halst, 4 zorth, hald(e)s, 3- holdest; 3rd sing. 1 
hielt, helt, hilt, hylt, 2-4 halt (alt), 4 halth, 
north. hald(e)s, 4-5 holt, 3— holdeth, 6— holds. 

c897_ K, AStrrED Gregory's Past. xxxiii. 220 Se wisa 
hilt his spraece. 970 in Kemble Cod, Dif?. ILI. 466 
Afene stream healt done norp ende. c1000 Sax. Leechd. 
If, 198 Sio. .helt pa lendenbraedan, axx75 Cott. Hom. 233 
Hlaford .. be alste [=halst pe] hefenen primsettles. c 1250 
Gen. & Ex. 924 Quo-so his alt him bi a3t. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 2655 If pou halds mi techeyng. c 1300 Beet 1614 He 
halth me the meste wrecche, ¢1315 SHOREHAM 90 3ef 
thou hys [hestes] halst man. 1340 Ayend, 259 Vor huo 
bet halt ald man uor child: he hine halt uor fol. c 1386 
Cuaucer Sgr.'s T. 53 And halt [v.7. holte] his feeste so 
solempne, ¢ 1400 MAUNDEY, (1839) xxvii. 270 Prestre Iohn 
holt fulle gret Lond, 

2. Pa. t, a, thiold, 1-4 heold, 1~held; 3 hield, 
(hel), 3-4 huld, 4 heeld, 4-5 heild, helt, 4-6 
hild, hyld, 5 hueld, hold, hyllde, 

¢ 897 K. ALrrep Gregory's Past. Pref. 4 Ure ieldran Sa 
be Sas stowa ar hioldon. “c 1000 Aitrric How, I. 46 Judei 
+;heoldon heora earan, a@1132 O. £, Chron. an. 1123 Fela 
odre. .helden here castles him to zeanes. c 1200 Trin. Coll, 
Hom, 165 Du helde mi riht hond. a 1225 Ancr. R. 66 Eue 
heold .. longe tale mid te neddre, c1z90 S, Eng. Leg. 1. 
19/13 [The] taper .. pat heo huld in hire hond. @ 1300 
Cursor M, yo pe seuend o werk he hild [v.7r, held, helde] 
him still. /é7d. 6038 Langer his forward heild he noght. 
61375 Se. Leg. Saints, Laurentius 724 Mony feyndis hyld 
pare vay, 1382 Wycuir Zcc/. ii. 2 Lazhing I heeld errour, 
¢ 1400 St, Alexius (Cott.) 315 He hyllde his hand so faste. 
¢1420 Chron, Vilod. st, 724 Seynt Wultrud hold hurr’ ry3t 
wel afrayde. c1450 Merlin 64 Thus hilde the kynge that 


HOLD. 


feeste. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 207 [An idol] helde in his 
ryght hondea gretekeye, 1874 tr. Marlorat’s Apocalips 40 
He hilde himselfe still ynder his fathers obedience, 160% 
Suaks. Ful. C. v. v.65, Lheld the Sword, 1841 Lane Arad, 
Nts. 1. 93 A thing that thou heldest in thy hand, 


B. 5 hulte. yy. 5 holdede. 

c1420 Chron. Vilod. st, 602 [He] hulte hym styll as he 
nou3t rou3t. did. 937 His hond .. so hulte he. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) I. 89 The sonne of Mithridatis holdede that 
realme by xliij. yere, 

3. Pa, pple, a. 1-2 (3e)halden, 2-3 ihalden, 4-5 
halden, -yn (alden, etc.), 4-6 haldin, (6 Sc. hal- 
dine, hauiden, 9 Sc. hadden, orth. hodden). 

c 930 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. ix. 17 A.d-gzedre bidon zehalden. 
a%175 Cott, Hom, 229 Pat naman ne mai bien 3ehalden. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 28470, I haue halden. 1413 Pilger. Sowle 
(Caxton) v. xiv. (1859) 80 The feste..is halden in this wyse. 
a1557 Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne) 11 The Parliament to 
be haldin in Edinburgh. 1558 Maittanp Wynning of 
Calice viii. in Sibbald Chron. Scot. Poetry (1802) IIT. 94 
Be ilk man haulden in reverence, 1609 Skene Keg. May. 37 
Lands haldin be the heire. od. Sc. He's ower fou hadden. 

B. 3-4 y-, i-holden, -yn, 3- holden, (4-5 -in, 
-yn, -un, olden). 

a1240 Lofsong in Cott. Hom. 205 Vuele i-holden treoude. 
c1250 Gen. & Ex. 2039 Holden harde in prisun, ¢ 1320 
Cast. Love 266 That never 3et i-holdyn nes, 1377 Lanct. 
P. Pi. B. v. 281 Alle..Ben holden .. to helpe pe to restitue. 
2ax1400 Praier Ploweman in Harl. Misc, (1810) VI. 112 
Ych am y-holden by charite to parte with hym of these 
goodes, 1411 Rolls Parit, 111. 650/1 At the last Parlement 
.-holden at Westm[inster]. 1868 LoweLL Under Willows, 
Wind-Harp 5 Only caught for the moment and holden, 

. I (ze)healden, 3 ihealden, 4-6 heiden. 

c¢ ro00 [see B. 6]. a1300 Cursor M. 9504 He..helden had 
pir laghes tuin. 

5. 4 ihalde, yholde, yhealde, halde, halt, 4-5 


holde, hold, 6 Sc. hald. a 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8242 Pou hast halde 
per lond wyp wrong. 1340 Ayend. 165 Pe hestes. .huerto hi 
byeb y-hyealde. c¢1340 Cursor M. 10493 (Trin.), I out of 
chirche .. am don & for cursed holde. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Wife's T. 168 Seyde he had holde his day. 1393 Lancet. P. 
Pi. C, 1v. 269 For a man yholde, a1450 Ant. de la Tour 
(1868) 32 Ye are moche holde to youre God. 1513 Doucias 
Ei neis xi. iv. 9 Ane rych enornament Of cleyr Phebus, that 
was his grandschir hald. 

e, 6— held, 6 helde, hild. 

1503 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 24 The Shire-Court..is held and 
kept in the City of Chichester. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay 
ix. 125 If he had hild himselfe-to that which he saith. 1590 
Suaks. Com. Err. v. i. 44 How long hath this possession 
held the man. 1593 — Lucr. 1257 O, let it not be hild 
{vimes kill’d, fulfill’d] Poor women’s faults. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. ut. iv. 1. iii, To be held and chewed in the mouth. 
1893 Field 11 Feb. 190/3 Their quarry got ‘held’ in a bit of 


og. 

(. 6-7 holded, 9 dal. hoddit. 

1590 L. Lroyp Dial Daies Oct. 3x Which day amongst the 
antient Romans was holded a fortunate day for marriage. 
1716 B. Cuurcn fst. Philip's War (1867) 11. 71 A Court... 
which was holded before I came home. 


B. Signification. 

In Gothic, addan is recorded only in the sense ‘to watch 
over, keep charge of, keep, herd, pasture (cattle)’, (Cf. the 
derivative BEHotp=hold in observation.) This is generally 
accepted as the original sense in the Teutonic langs. (cf. 
Grimm, s.v. Halten, Verwijs & Verdam Middelndl. Wok. 
s.v. Houden), whence have arisen the senses, ‘to rule 
(people), guard, defend, keep from getting away or falling, 
preserve, reserve, keep possession of, possess, occupy, con- 
tain, detain, entertain, retain, maintain, sustain’, in which 
it is now used. In some of these ho/d covers the same con- 
ceptual ground as £eef (which has superseded it in reference 
to cattle), in others it is a stronger synonym of fave, But 
its typical current sense is ‘to have or keep in one’s grasp’ 3 
uses into which this notion does not enter, literally or 
figuratively, having mostly become obsolete, Hence it is 
the English equivalent of L. tenére, F. fexzr, and so of 
contain, retain, etc, as above. ‘The verb had already a 
wide development of sense in OE., as far as we can go back; 
uses akin to the Gothic are here placed as sense 1, 

I. Transitive senses, 

+1. To keep watch over, keep in charge, herd, 
‘keep’ (sheep, etc.); to rule (men), Only in OE. 
and early ME, Ods. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 45 Pere heorde pe hi zr Gode healdan 
sceoldan. ¢ 1000 AULFRIc Gex. iv. 9 Sceolde ic minne bropor 
healdon? /d¢d. xxxvii. 13 Pine zebropru healdab scep on 
Sichima. c¢ 1000 — Hom. 11.230 Se de hylt Israhel. /d7d. 
382 Da weardas heoldon pzes cwearternes duru. ¢ 1050 
Laws of Cnut 1. c. 20 (Schmid) pe he his men rihtlice 
healde. a@rroo O, £. Chron. an, 1014 Gif he hi rihtlicor 
healdan wolde, @x1175 Cott, Hom. 219 He halt mid his 
mihte hefene and eorde. 


+b. To guard, defend, preserve (from hurt). 

¢ 1000 Ags, Ps.(Th.) cxx. 4 Se pe sceal healdan nu Israela 
folc utan wid feondum [gui custodit Israel]. 13.. Guy 
Warw. (A.) 7225 ‘God’, he seyd, ‘fader almi3t, Pat. .heldest 
Daniel fram be lyoun, Saue me fram pis foule dragoun’. 

2. To keep from getting away ; to keep fast, grasp. 

Often with advb. extension, as hold fast; see also 1V. 
To hold one's sides: to press the hands against the sides, 
as in excessive laughter, 

cxooo Aiirric Hom. 1, 110 Iacob heold pone yldran 
broder Esau be dam fet. ¢ 1205 Lay. 24752 Alc mid his 
honde heold his iuere, 1398 Trevis Barth. De P. R.v. 
xviii. (1495) 123 Joab helde the chynne of Amasa as though 
he wold kysse hym. 1550 Lynpesay Sg”, Meldrum 378 Ane 
quaif of gold to hald his hair, 1578 Lyre Dodoens t. lviii. 85 
The same decoction, holden and kept in the mouth. 1606 
Suaxs. Tr. § Cr. v. iii, 59 Lay hold vpon him Priam, 
hold him fast. 1632 Mitton Z’Ad/egro 32 Laughter 
holding both his sides. 1768 Sterne Sent. Yourn. (1778) 
I. 43 (nm the Street), U continued holding her hand. 1892" 
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Chamb. Frni. 3 Sept. 561/2 A..boy rushed up..to hold the 
rector’s horse, 

b. Cricket. To catch (a ball); implying a diffi- 
cult or skilful catch. 

1882 Daily Ted. 24 June, Hornby drove Giffen hard to 
mid-on, where Bannerman held the ball cleverly. 

ce. Sporting collog. ‘To prove a match for, hold 
one’s own against. 

1883 7'Zes 22 Oct, 10/2 It seems likely that she holds all 
the horses that ran in the Cesarewitch safe enough. 1891 
Sat. Rev, 10 Oct. 4142/1 On the more level slope he begins 
tohold his pursuer, 1893 Sa¢. Rev. 25 Mar. 323/1 Oxford 
rowed a slower stroke ., than their opponents, and yet 
appeared to hold them fairly easily from post to finish. 

3. To keep from falling, to sustain or support in 
or with the hand, arms, etc.: applicable to any 
degree of exertion, from that involved in holding up 
(see sense 44) a heavy object, to that which does 
not differ from having in the hand, except by the 
mere implication of muscular action. 

cxooo Aiirric Hom. I, 538 Ealle .. healdende palm-twigu 
on heora handum. [Cf. I. 901 Hebbende heora palm-twigu 
on handa.J] c12go St. Dunstan 13 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 19 
Seint Dunstones moder taper .. pat heo hald on hire hond. 
« 1300 Floriz § Bl. 746 His swerd fel of his hond., Ne mi3te 
he it holde. ¢1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2009 Another ymage 
That held a mirour in his hond, ?4@1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 
939 Ten brode arowis hilde he there, 1583 Hottysanp Campo 
dt Fior 25 Hold the basin high as you give water to ones 

~handes. 1585 T. Wasutncton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. 1. vi. 4b, 
Holding in hys hande a long staffe of silver. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 371 Muttering their prayers, holding a 
bundle of small Tameriske-twigs. 1879 ‘ Cavenpisu’ Card 
£ss. 191 My partner held good trumps. 1887 Times (weekly 
ed.) 2 Sept. 14/3 Holding a brief for the National League. 
1887 Bowen Virg. Aineid u. 674 My wife..Holds our little 
Iulus before his father to see. Mod, Hold my book while 
Trun back. The girl was holding the baby for her mother. 
+b. fig. To uphold, support, maintain. Ods. 
c1000 Laws A’ thelred v. c.35 Utan zenne cyne-hlaford hold- 
lice healdan. 1340 Ayend. 35 Pe he3e men... bet hyealdeb 
and sostenep iewes and be caorsins. 
ec, In pregnant sense: To hold soas to keep in 
position, guide, control, or manage, as fo hold the 
sceptre, the reins, the plough. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1, (1586) 6 He custom- 
ably used himselfe to hold the Plow. 1590 SpeNsER F. Q. 
1. iv, 41 Enraged wight, Whome great griefe made forgett 
the raines to hold Of reason’s rule. 1621 IT’, WILLIAMSON tr. 
Goulart’s Wise Vietllard 49 Even as wee see Pilots .. hold- 
ing the Rudder. 1631 GouGE God’s Arrows v. xi. 421 More 
fit .. to handle a mattocke then to hold a musket. 

+d. To sustain, bear, endure, ‘stand’ (some 
treatment). Ods. : 

1592 Greene Ufst. Courtier (1881) 237 The shoomaker 
cares not if his shooes hold the drawing on. 1606 W. 
Crawsuaw Rowish Forgeries Aija, If the matter will not 
hold plea, and if my proofe be not substantiall, 1607 Suaks, 
Cor. 11. li. 80 Now humble as the ripest Mulberry, That 
will not hold the handling. 1664 WaLLeR Poems, To Sir 
Y. Higgins, Their small gallies may not hold compare With 
our tall ships. 

4. To keep (the body, or a member) in a parti- 
cular position or attitude; to ‘ carry’, sustain, bear. 

«a 1300 Cursor M. 4196 Godd hald ouer him his holi hand ! 
1387 Trevisa Yigden (Rolls) 1. 229 A man sittynge peron.. 
halt his ri3t hond as pou3 he spake to be peple. 1545 
Ascuam To-xoph. 11. (Arb.) 145 An other holdeth his necke 
a wrye. 1592 Suaks. Rom. § Ful. v. iii. 4 Holding thy 
eare close to the hollow ground. 1613 Breaum. & Fi. Cox- 
comb v, ii, Be not fearful, for I hold My hands before my 
mouth. 1885 Dora Russett On Golden Hinges II. xi. 165 
She held herself like a queen. 1890 W. C. Russert Ocean 
Trag. . iii. 52 She held her face averted. 1892 Long, 
Mag. Jan. 230 She held her head as proudly as ever. 

5. To have or keep within it; to retain (fluid, or 
the like), so that it does not run out; esp. to contain 
(with reference to amount or quantity); to be 
capable of containing, have capacity for. 

c 1000 /Etrric Hom. Il. 56 Da weter-fatu, sume heoldon 
twyfealde zemetu, sume pryfealde. @1300 Cursor M. 
5924 Ne was in hus na vessel fre Pat watur hild, o stan ne 
tre. 1388 Wycuir ¥er. ii. 13 Cisternes distried, that moun 
not holde watris. c1400 Maunpev. (1839) v. 54 That yle 
[Cycile] holt in compas aboute ccc frensche myles, c 1480 
Lit. Childr. Lit. Bk. 30 in Babees Bk, 18 Put not thy mete.. 
In-to thy Seler that thy salte halte, 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. 
VITI, c. 4 § 4 Euery lacell for bere shall conteine and 
holde .xxxvi. gallons. 1590 SHaks, Mids. N. v. i. 9 More 
diuels then vaste hell can hold. 1720 De For Caf¢. 
Singleton xii. (1840) 206 He stored the sloop as full as she 
could hold. 1736 Frerpinc Pasguin 1. i, Vl make the 
house too hot to hold you. 1805 W. Saunpers M/in. Waters 
225 The animal and vegetable matters which it holds in 
solution, 1847 rut. R. Agric. Soc, VIII. 1. 66 Peat holds 
water like asponge. 1872 Brack Adv. Phacton xii, Cannot 
the phaeton hold five? Zod. ‘This jug holds two pints. 

6. To have or keep as one’s own absolutely or 
temporarily ; to own, have as property; to be the 
owner, possessor, or tenant of; to be in possession 
or enjoyment of. 

To have and to hold: see Have v. 1c. 

a855 O. E£. Chron. an, 611 Her Cynegils feng to rice. .and 
heold xxxi wintra. ¢ 897 [see A. 2]. c1000 Ags. Ps, (Th.) 
cxxii{i]. 1 Pu pe heofon-hamas healdest and wealdest [Aadi- 
tas in c#lo), a1200 Moral Ode 55 in Trin. Coll, Hom. 22% 
Se be aihte wile holde wel. cx2z00 OrmIN 2225 Patt illke 
kineszete Patt Davibp king hiss faderr held. c¢1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 14 If any Breton were fonden holdand 
lond, 1362 Lane. P. P27, A. 1. 38 Sir Simonye is of-sent 
to asseale be Chartres, Pat Fals opur Fauuel by eny [fyn] 
heolden. cx1400 Destr, Troy 13697 Pirrus .. Weddit be 
worthi, & as wif held. ¢1400 Maunvey. (Roxb.) i. 4 Pe 
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kyng..haldes grete and mykillland. For he haldes be land 
of Hungary, Sauoy, Comany [etc.]. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur 
xx. ii, Syr Launcelot holdeth your quene and hath done 
longe. 1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 15 b, If an house be let 
to holde at will. 165: Hossrs ZLeviath. u. xxvi. 148 By 
which he acquireth and holdeth a propriety in land, or 
goods, 1810 Scorr Lady of L. 1. xxxvii, My Sovereign 
holds in ward my land. 1844 Frnd, R. Agric. Soc. V. 1 
177 Farms are held on a variety of tenure. 188r GARDINER 
& Mutuncer Study Eng. Hist. 1. vii. 135 No man who 
taught the contrary was to be allowed to hold a benefice. 

b. To possess, have, occupy (a position, office, 
quality, etc.). 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 8129 If endlesnes any end moght 
hald, Pan war it endlesnes unproperly cald. c1400 Aol. 
Lolt. 5 In dede pei hald not, ne do his office. ¢1430 Lypc. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 174 Wheresoevere thou hoold 
residence. 1583 Sruppes Anat, Adus. u. (1882) 104 They 
may also lawfully hold superioritie ouer their brethren, 1631 
WEEVER Anc, Yun. Mon. 242 He might well haue holden 
place with the worthiest. 1757 Beatriz Wolf § Sheph. 10 
One With whom wit holds the place of reason. 1809 
Kenpatt Trav. I. v. 40 Their places, therefore, are prac- 
tically holden during good behaviour. 1827 Scorr Szg. 
Dax. i, Doctor Grey (he might hold the title by diploma for 
what I know). 1890 'T. F. Tour Hist. Eng. (% 1689. 137 
Catholics could hold rank up to that of colonel. 

c. Const. of or from (the superior from whom 
the title to an estate or office is derived). Also fig. 
€ 1205 Lay. 29377 And a3ef heom sone al pis zrd, of him 
to heoldenne. c¢ 1290 Beket 2000 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 163 Pe 
baronie al-so, Pat pou halst of him in chef. 1495 Act 11 
Hen. VII, c. 48 § 1 The same Castelles..be holden of your 
Highnes in Chief as of youre Crowne. 1604 Suaxs. O¢h, 
1. ill, 118 The Trust, the Office, I do hold of you. 1636 
Massincer Bashf, Lover w. iii, 1 hold my dukedom from 
you, as your vassal. 1703 Rowe U/yss. 1v. i, I have learnt 
to hold My Life from none, but from the Gods who gave it. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 68 It has been contended that 
the word feodum signifies land holden of a superior lord, by 
military or other services. , 
da. Ail. To keep forcibly against an adversary, 
defend ; to keep possession of, occupy. 

1154 O. Z£. Chron, an, 1135 And [he] held Execestre azenes 
him. 1573 J. Sanrorp Hours Recreat. (1576) 173 They 
tooke and held the Citie with force. 1593 Suaxs. Mich. I, 
i. iii, 164 To Bristow Castle, which they say is held By 
Bushie, Bagot, and their Complices. 1649 J. TAyLor (Water 
P.) West. Voy. to Mount Wks. (1872) 18 The main Island 
is held for the Prince, by one Captain .. called Sir John 
Grenville. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. v. 723 With what Arms We 
mean to hold what anciently we claim Of Deitie or Empire. 
1867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgil's Aineid 40 The foeman holds 
the wall. x W. Loneman Hist, Edw. I, 1. xvii. 31 
The bridge was held for some time.,at last the French fled. 

e. To occupy, be in (a place) ; also, in stronger 
sense, To Temalin in, retain possession or occupa- 
tion of. 

1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 7166 He ber be croune & huld fe 
deis mid oper atil also. 13.. K. Adis. 1154 Alisaundre heold 
the deys, c1590 Greene Fy. Bacon ix. 124 As if science 
held her seat Between the circled arches of thy brows. 1634 
Mitton Comus 94 The star, that bids the shepherd fold, 
Now the top of heaven doth hold. 1704 J. Trapp Abva-Mulé 
ur. i, 456 One who holds the very next Apartment. 1885 
Mrs. Pirxis Lady Lovelace Il. xxix. 123 For the nonce 
lighter questions held his brain. 1892 ///ustr. Lond. News 
7 May 559/3 His first piece..long held the boards. 

. fig. Of disease, error, etc.:; To have in its 
power, possess, affect, occupy. 

a1300 Cursor M. 11829 Ydropsi held him sua in threst. 
1420 Proclant, Hen. V in Rymer Foedera (1710) 917 Our 
sayd Father is holden wyth divers Sekeness. 1577 HANMER 
Axnc. Eccl. Hist, (1619) 241 The detestable heresie of Arius, 
which held their minds of a long time. 1610 SHaxs. Temp, 
v. i, 116 Th’ affliction of my minde amends, with which 
I feare a madnesse held me. 171x Hearne Cod/ect. (O.H.S.) 
III. 122 A Feaver that held him for about a Fortnight. 
1886 SrELey Short Hist. Napoleon I, iv. § 1. 118 The 
intoxication of the Marengo campaign still held him. 

7. To keep, preserve, retain ; not to lose, let go, 
part with, or emit; to detain; to arrest, rivet the 
attention of, 

c1o0oo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 17 Hiz dod niwe win on 
niwe bytta, and w2gder byp ze-healden [Lindisf zehalden}. 
c1ozo Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 98 Him sylfum na 
healdende of eallum. a@1zzg Ancr. R. 50 Pe blake clod.. 
halt his heou betere. 1258 Proclam. Hen. I/7, We senden 
3ew pis writ..to halden a manges 3ew inehord. a@1300 
Cursor M. 13409 ‘Quarfor’, said he, ite has pou Halden 
be god wine to now?’ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x. 
vii. (1495) 378 Cole rake in asshes holdeth and kepyth fyre. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans C vij b, lf she holde it past the secunde 
day after, she shall be hoole, 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s 
Husb,.1. (1586) 7b, But Iholde you to long with commenda- 
tion of that..I pray you let us goetodinner. 16x3 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 333 Might..dive in as long as they could 
hold their breath. 1861 Temple Bar Mag. U1. 335 Constant 
changes of scene and method hold the attention. 1885 
E. F. Byrrne Entangled 11.1. xxiv, 130 She. .found herself 
held by his eyes. : 

b. With extension or complement: To keep in 
a specified place, state, condition, or relation; to 
oblige to adhere ¢o (a promise or the like: cf. 10), 

97% Blickl. Hom. 189 Pa heht Petrus and Paulus on 
bendum healdon. ¢ 1200 7'rix. Coll. Hom. 179 Heald me be 
wrache. ¢1z0§ Lay. 1044 3e..halded me inne bende. a 1300 
Cursor M. 3183 Abraham..hald still bin arm, And to pi 
sun do bou no harm, Jéfd. 14405 Pharaon .. bat bam in 
seruage held lang. ¢1374 Cuaucer Axel. §& Arc. 339 Thus 
holdithe me my destenye a wrechche. c1400 Destr. Troy 
8083 To hold hym in hope & hert hym the bettur. 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Arb) 26 Beyng holde in a certeyn 
stupour and wondyr of mynde. 1545 AscHam To-xroph. 1. 
(Arb.) 83 Suche a rable of shoters. «as wolde holde ys talkyng 
whyles tomorowe, 1607 SHAks, Cov, U. iii, 202 His gracious 
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Promise, which you might..haue held him to. 1754 Ricn- 
ARDSON Grandison (1820) II. 286 The captain is desirous to 
hold you to it. 1872 C. E. Maurice Stephen Langton iii. 
213 John’s army was held incheck, 1892 Temple Bar Mag. 
Nov. 360 He was held at bay. é 

e. vefl. To keep oneself ; to adhere, remain, keep. 

c1230 Hali Meid. 25 Moni halt him til an make, 1297 R. 

Grove. (1724) 379 ‘Pekyng’, he seyde, ‘ of Engelond halt 
hym to hys bedde’. @1300 Cursor AZ. 6521 Moyses him hild 
awai. /éid, 10413 Quen pat he heild him fra hame. 1377 
Lanct. P. Pl. B. xx. 245 Holdep 30w in vnyte. ¢1475 Rauf 
Cotljear 373 For thy, hald 30w fra the Court. @1533 Lp. 
Berners (vox ly. 187 Euery man praysed gretely Huon 
that he helde hym selfe so fermely. 1535 CovERDALE Fob 
xxxvi. 2 Holde the still a litle. 57x Campion /7ist. /red. 
I. vii. (1633) 98 Richard held himselfe in Ireland. 1861 
Temple Bar Mag. \. 340 They held themselves aloof from 
the popular current, 

+d. To continue to occupy; to remain in (a 
place) ; not to move from or leave ; to ‘keep’. Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Max of Law's T. 623 She halt hire 

chambre. a@1450 Aut. de la Tour (1868) 64 Had they holde 
the highe waye. 1513 DoucLas nevis ui. iii. 84 The 
schippis haldand the deip see. @1547 SurREY “neid i. 
Poems (1831) 13 Holding alway the chief street of the town. 
1795 OspaLpiston Brit. Sports. 477 If it be rainy, then the 
hare will hold the highways more than at any other time. 

e. Hunting. To keep going; to lead or drive 


(hounds). Cf. 24. 

1891 Field.21 Nov. 792/2 We found Mark .. holding the 
hounds up the common again. 1891 /ézd. 19 Dec. 954/2 
Laurance. .held his hounds across the valley. 

8. To keep together, to keep in being, existence, 
or operation, to carry on; to convoke and preside 
over (a meeting, assembly, council, or the like) ; to 
go through formally, perform (any proceeding or 
function) ; to keep, observe, celebrate (a festival) ; 
to carry on, sustain, or have (communication, in- 
telligence, conversation); to keep (company, silence, 
etc.); to use (language) habitually or constantly ; 
= HAVE v. II. 

azroo O. E. Chron. an. 1075 Hi ne dorstan nan Zefeoht 
healdan wid Willelm cynge. /é/d. an. 1085 Her se cyng 
beer his corona and heold his hired. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 
85 Sein[t] nicholas. .pat wune heold to his liuesende. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 4766 Belin in Euerewic huld eorlene husting. a 1225 
Ancr. R.22 Vrom pet, efter Preciosa, holded silence. a 1300 
Cursor M, 10215 A mikel fest..pat Iues held. c¢1340 /ézd. 
13363 (Trin.) A bridale was bere on I halde. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce 1. 410 The king Eduuard..Come to strevillyne.. For 
till hald thar ane assemble. c1450 Merdin 2'The fendes helden 
a gret conseill. 1485 Caxton Pavis § V. 8, I wyl holde you 
companye thyder. @1535 More Edw. V (1641) 3 The 
Parliament holden the thirtieth yeere of King Henry the 
Sixth. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 29 ‘To holden chat 
with seely shepherds swayne. 1654 tr. Scadery’s Curia Pol. 
4t Had he held intelligence with the King of Granada. 
1726 Swirt Gulliver 1. v, [They] can hold conversation in 
both tongues. To BLackSTONE Comm. IV. xix. 267 Any 
county, wherein the assises are held. 1814 Cary Dante, 
Par. Xxv1. 93, I pray thee hold Converse with me. 1840 J. 
Quincy Hist. Harvard Univ. 1. 91 The first meeting of the 
Corporation .. was holden on the 13th of the ensuing July. 
1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. vi. 1. 667 Several opulent gentle- 
men were accused of holding conventicles. 


b. Mus. + (a) To perform (a particular part in 
concerted music); = Brar v.! 20. Obs. (6) To 
sustain (a note, esp. in one part while the other 


parts move). 

1885 ‘Rita’ Like Dian's Kiss xxiv. 180 The vocal thunder, 
having terminated in a prolonged holding of the low E, is 
followed by loud applause. 1889 E. Prour Harmony xix. 
§ sor A suspension may be very simply defined as a note of 
one chord held over another of which it forms no part. 

+9. To keep unbroken or inviolate ; to observe, 
abide by (a command, vow, promise, faith, etc.) ; 
the opposite of fo dreak or violate. Obs. 

7x Blick’. Hom. 35 We sceolan pa ten bebodu healdan, 

Ibid. 45 Gif hi nellab healdan Godes ewe. c1175 Lamb, 
Hom. 89 Ne we ne moten halden moyses e. 1258 Proclam. 
Hen. IIT, Pxt heo stedefestliche healden and swerien to 
healden..bo isetnesses Pat beon imakede. a13z00 Cursor 
M. 10698 Hu Sco moght hir mari and hald hir vou. ?@1366 
Cuaucer Rom, Rose 266 Feith ne trouth holdith she To 
freend ne felawe, bad or good. c1400 Sowdone Lad. 610, 
I aske nowe of the To holde covenaunte in this cas. ¢ 1475 
Rauf Coiljear 449, 1 sali hald that I haue hecht. 1598 
Suaxs. Merry W. v. v. 260 To Master Broome, you yet 
shall hold your word. a@1625 FLETCHER Women Pleased 
v. i, Wks, (Rtldg.) II, 200/1 "Tis fit you hold your word, sir. 

+10. To oblige, bind, constrain; in later use, 
chiefly in pa. pple. holden. Obs. or arch. 

c1z05 Lay. 9459 Pe to fehte heom scolde halden, 1382 
Wycir 2 Kings iv. 8 Ther was there a grete womman, 
that heelde hym, that he ete brede. ¢1385 CHAUCER 
L.G. W. 1443 Hypsip., Thanne were I holde to quyte thy 
laboure. ?a@1400 Prater of Ploweman in Harl, Misc. 
(1810) VI, 113 And thus ys my brother y-holde to done 
to me. 14.. Hoccieve Compl. Virgin 138 ‘Thou art as 
moche, or more, holde him to hyde, Than Sem, pat helid his 
Fadir Noe. 1882-8 Hist, James VJ (1804) 71 His brother 
should not be haldin to answere onie farder in that mater. 
1794 S. WituiaMs Vermont 253 They could not view them- 
selves as holden. .to submit. 


+b. Zo be holden: to be obliged, under obliga- 
tion Zo (any one), to be BEHOLDEN. Ods. or arch. 
c1350 Will. Palerne 317 To bis man & his meke wif 
most y am holde. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 374 (MS. Harl, 
490) Whereof to him in speciall above all other I am most 
fone. 1485 Caxton Paris § V. 34 We be moche holden to 
you. 1519 /nterl. Four Elements in Hazl. Dods/ey 1. 15 
Greatly am I now holden unto thee. 1666 Pepys Diary 
g Apr., So we..turned back, being holden to the gentleman. 
2-2 
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ce. Zo hold to bail: to bind or constrain by bail ; 
see Bart sd.1, esp. the note after sense 6. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxv, Pickwick and Tupman he had 
already held to bail. 1890 7%es (weekly ed.) 28 Feb. 2/3 
[He] was wrongfully held to bail to be of good behaviour. 

ll. To keep back from action, hinder, prevent, 
restrain; vefl. to restrain oneself, refrain, forbear. 
Obs. or arch. exc. in special phrases ; sfec. b. To 
keep in, refrain from (speech, noise, etc.): see also 
hold one’s TONGUE. , 

c897 K. Aitrrep Gregory's Past, xxxiii. 220 Ac se wisa 
hilt his sprace and bitt timan. 97x Béick/. Hom. 37 Pet 
we us healdan..wip pa heafodlican leahtras. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 13647 He allan pat dos his will, And halds him fra dedis 
ill. 1382 Wyciir Luke xxiv. 16 Sothli her y3en weren 
holdun, lest thei knewen him. 1484 Caxton Maddes of dé sop 
ut. iii, Who holdeth now me that wyth my foote I breke 
not thyn hede? 1542 Upati Lrasm. Apoph. 288 To suche 
poynte that thou maiest not hold vomityng. 1566 Gas- 
COIGNE Supfoses 1. i, Holde thy talking, nourse, and harken 
to me, 1642-3 Eart or Newcastie Declar, in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1721) V. 137 Let them call them what they 
will, so they would hold their Fingers from them. 1774 
T. Jerrerson Autodiog. App. Wks. 1859 I. 131 The only 
restraining motive which may hold the hand of a tyrant. 
1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxv, I wish you'd hold your 
noise! 31891 Graphic Christm. No. 20/3 He had reluctantly 
held his fire, determined to wait till he could ‘mak siccar’. 

12. To have or keep in the mind, entertain: a. 
(a feeling, etc.) Ods. or arch. 

a 1000 Beountl/ (Z.) 1954 Hio. .heold heah-lufan wid hzele- 
ba brezo. c1205 Lay. 30198 And for pere muchele luue pa 
heolde heore aldren, 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan. 64 
She.. of my rurall musick holdeth scorne. 1591 SHAKS. 
Two Gent, 111. ii, 17 Protheus, the good conceit I hold of 
thee. 1595 — Yoh 11. iv. 90 You hold too heynous a re- 
spect of greefe. 1637 Hryiin Answ. Burton Pref. Civa, 
If they hold a Reverend esteeme of those who [etc.]. 1802 
LrypEN Mermaid xlv, That heart..Can hold no sympathy 
with mine. 1846 H. Torrens Rem. Milit. Lit. 1. 39 The 
first.. who acknowledged the tactical theory and held great 
account of those who practised it. 

b. (a belief, opinion, doctrine, etc.) : To accept 
and entertain as true; to believe. 

1340 Ayenb, 134 We pet be rizte byleaue hyealdep. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 224, I holde the cristen fayth. 1579 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 65 Let me holde the same pro- 
position still. 1608 TorseELt Serpents 134 All the Egyptians 
holde opinion, that the Crocodile is a Diuinatour. 1667 EARL 
or CarpIGAN in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. Vv. 9 
The Church of England holds the three creeds as well as 
we. 1678 Cupwortn /xtell. Syst. Contents 1. iii, § 36 It 
appears, that Aristotle also held the world’s animation. 
1890 T. F. Tour Hist. Eng. fr. 1689. 102 Those who held 
most strongly the divine right of the people to choose their 
own ministers. 1892 MJonzst 11. 162 Justified in holding 
this view. 

ce. With obj. clause: To be of opinion, think, 
consider, believe (that). 

a agp Sarmunz xiii, in EL. E. P. (1862) 2 The hold a fole 
pat he be. ¢1340 Cursor M. 2507 (Trin.) pei helde heres 
was be lond. 1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) 1. v. (1859) 5, I 
holde nought that al be trewe that he seyth. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Jatt. xxii. 23 The Saduces which holde that there is 
no resurreccion, 1607 SHAks. Cov, u. ii. 87 It is held, That 
Valour is the chiefest Vertue. 1771 Jounson Leét. to Mrs. 
Thrale ( July, She holds that both Frank and his master 
are much improved. 1871 Freeman //7st. Ess. Ser. 1. i, 15, 
I hold. .that the details. .are altogether unhistorical. 

d. With obj. and complement or extension : To 
think, consider, esteem, regard as. Const. with 
simple compl. or (avch.) with as, for, or with infin. 

c1200 Vices § Virtues 63 And halt him seluen for ierde. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 8082 Heo heolden hine for hahne godd. ax1225 
Ancr. R. 192 Holded hit alle blisse uorte uallen in mis- 
liche of beos fondunges. @ 1300 Cursor M. 27135 Pou haldes 
bin aun gilt bot light. ¢1386 Cuaucer Prof. 141 And to 
ben holden digne of reuerence. — Meeve’s T. 288 When 
this Iape is tald another day, I sal been halde a daf, 
a cokenay. ¢1477 Caxton ¥ason 63, I requyre yow that 
ye holde me for excused. a@1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. (1546) M viijb, They were holden and reputed as 
goddes after their death. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 

7. ut. 202, I hold mine own Religion so good, as it needs 
not fetch lustre from the disgrace of another. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xxiii. 179 The very idea of resist- 
ance..they hold as absurd. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. viii. 
II. 364 For their absence the king was held responsible. 
1855 /did. xii. III. 185 He held the lives of other men as 
cheap as his own, 1864 J. H. Newman Aol. 419 If you 
would not scruple in holding Paley for an honest man. 

e. Of a judge or court: To state as an authori- 
tative opinion ; to lay down as a point of law; to 
decide. 

1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bk. v. § 306, 135 It hath been 
holden in the time of King Henry the third that [etc.]. 
1769 BLacksrone Conzm. 1V. iii. 49 It is clearly held, that 
one acquitted as principal may be indicted as an accessory 
after the fact. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed, 2) 111. 360 The 
Master of the Rolls held that the renewed lease was a new 
acquisition, which vested in the daughter as a purchaser. 
1863 H. Cox /nstit. 1. vi. 47 The Court..held that the plea 
to its jurisdiction was insufficient. 

f. To have in a specified relation to the mind or 
thought ; to entertain a specified feeling towards ; 
in such phrases as to hold in esteem, contempt, 
memory, etc. 


For these phrases, transitive verbs may usually be substi- 
tuted; thus Zo hold in esteem = to esteem; to hold in con- 
tempt=to despise; to hold in memory =to remember. 

«1300 Cursor M. 2610 Yone lasce.. Als in despit sco haldes 
me, /éid. 4245 Putifer..held ioseph in mensk and are, 
@ 1533 Lp. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Bivb, In 
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so hyghe estimation it holdeth the virtuous. 1585 Ty 
WasuinctTon tr. Wicholay’s Voy. ut. xxi. 111 The temple of 
Solomon. .which they holde in great reverence. 16x1 Bise 
Phil. ii. 29 Hold such in reputation. 1718 /reethinker 
No. 647 Magna Charta.. with Us is justly held in the 
greatest Veneration. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) IT. 304 
The wise and mighty one who is to be held in honour. , 
+138. To offer as a wager; to wager, bet, ‘lay’. 
©1460 Towneley Myst, (E.E.T.S.) xvi. 328, I hold here a 
grote she lykys me not weyll. 1530 Patscr. 691/2, I holde 
the a penye I tell the where this bell ryngeth. 1594 GREENE 
& LopGE Looking Glasse Wks. (Rtldg.) 126/1, I hold my cap 
to a noble that the Usurer hath given him some gold. 
1698 Vansrucn Prov. Wife u. i, Const. VIl hold you a 
guinea you don't make her tell it you. Sir Yohn. Vl hold 
youa guinea do. 1719 D’Urrey Pills II. 54 I'll hold ye 
five Guineas to four. 1768 Go_psm. Good-n. Man 1. Wks. 
(Globe) 618/2 I'll hold you a guinea of that, my dear. 
+b. To accept as a wager. Obs. . 
1530 Patser. 586/2 Lay downe your monaye, I holde it, 
sus boutez vostre argent, je le tiens. 159% GREENE Disc. 
Coosnage (1592) 7 Saith the Connie, I durst laie xii, d. more. 
[hold it saith the barnacle. 1626 Scogin’s Fests in Shaks. 
Fest Bk. (1864) 11. 103 Yes .. and on that I will lay twenty 
pound. I hold it said the knight: lay downe the Money. 
914. Billiards. = Hour v.16. [A corruption 
of hole, by association of holed and hold: cf. 2, 5.] 
1869 Biacktey Word Gossip 74 A player is continually 
said to have held a ball when he drives it into a pocket. 
1877 Barttetr Dict. Amer. (ed. 4) 283 Billiard players say, 
‘T held the ball’, instead of I holed it. 


II. Intransitive and absolute uses. 
15. To do the act of holding; to keep hold; to 
maintain one’s grasp; to cling. Also with dy 


(} upon, to). 

(App. 4y is instrumental: cf. ‘he held the pig by the ears’ 
with ‘he held by the pig’s ears’.) 

cxg03 St. Dunstan 82 in EL. E. P. (1862) 36 Pe deuel 
itbede her and ber : and he [Dunstan] huld euere faste. 
1549 LATIMER 2nd Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 59 He toke 
sanctuary, and held by the hornes of the aultare, 1551 T. 
Witson Logike (1580) 35 b, Some hold fast upon the saiyng 
of sainct Augustine, and build wonders upon that text. 
1362 J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 171 Holde fast 
when ye haue it. a@1654 SELDEN Zadle-T. (Arb.) 22 Do 
as if you were going over a Bridge..hold fast by the Rail. 
1796 C. Marsuatt Garden. xiv. (1813) 195 If the plants hold 
tight to the pots. 1842 Tennyson “fic 21 There was no 
anchor, none, To hold by. | ‘ : 

b. In the imperative, used in offering or pre- 
senting ; =Here! take it! [=F. tiens, Sc. hae.] 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymion vi. 154 Holde here, worthy 
knyghte Reynawde, I gyve you my suster to your wyff and 
spouse. 1567 HARMAN Caveat 39 Holde, here is a couple 
of pence for thee. 1598 SHaxs. Merry W.1. iv. 166 Hold, 
there’s money for thee. 1605 — Macd. u. i. 4 Hold, take 
my Sword. 

ce. Commerce. To retain goods, etc. ; not to sell. 

1890 Botprewoop Col. Reformer (1891) 149 What will you 
take for that cattle station ..? No use holding, you know. 
1892 Standard 7 Nov. 6/6 Spinners are holding tenaciously 
for full rates. 

d. Of a female animal: To retain the seed; to 
conceive. Also Zo hold to (the male). 

1614 Markxuam Cheap Husb. 1. iii. (1668) 34 To know 
whether your Mare hold to the Horse or no. 1617 — Caval, 
1, 40 It is most infallible that she holdeth. 1851 ¥rn/. XR. 
Agric. Soc, X11. 1. 64 A disposition in cows to conceive (or 
‘hold to the bull’). 1891 Azedd 28 Nov. 805/2 The chances 
are against the mare holding. : 

16. Of things: To maintain connexion ; to remain 
fast or unbroken; not to give way or become loose. 

¢ 1398 Cuaucer Yortune 38 Yit halt thin ancre and yit thow 
mayst aryue. c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 142 And pe nose 
were kutt al awey but bat it held faste at bore be eendis .. 
of be wounde. 1506 GuyLrorpE Piley. (Camden) 65 They 
let fall the thyrde ancre, which, thankyd be Almyghty God, 
helde fast, 161x Suaxs, Wut. 7. 1. iii. 36 If the sprindge 
hold, the Cocke’s mine. 1648 Cornu-Cofia in Harl. Misc. 
(1810) VI. 33 To make glue for the joining of boards .. that 
shall hold faster than the boards themselves. 1795 OSBALDIS- 
ton Brit. Sportsut. 259 One of them will hold better than 
two of the common sort [of nails]. 1891 Jd/ustr. Lond. 
News 31 Jan. 140/3 The helm was perfectly sound, and the 
lashings held bravely. 1893 ZLongm. Mag. Apr. 552 The 
lock held 

17. To maintain one’s attachment; to remain 
faithful or attached; to adhere, keep, ‘stick’ Zo ; 
to abide dy. (Sometimes approaching sense 21.) 

¢1z00 Trix. Coll, Hom. 61 We..biheten him festliche bat 
we wolden eure to him holden. c¢1300 Havelok# 1171 And 
pat she sholde til him holde. 7390 Gower Conf. III. 355 
For she.. Hath set me for a finall ende The point, wherto 
that I shall holde. 1611 Biste Matz. vi. 24 Hee will holde 
to the one, and despise the other, 1677 Hate Prin. Orig. 
Man, i. iii. 77 Uf they hold to their Principles. 1865 ¥ru/. 
R. Agric. Soc. 1. u. 323 Herefordshire has held stoutly by 
its native breed. 1879 Miss Yoncr Cameos Ser. 1v. xxviil. 
299 The Queen. .held to her purpose. 

18. To have capacity or contents ; sec. in Hunt- 
wg, said of a covert: To contain game. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions xl. (1887) 230, I wishe the 
roome. .large to holde, and conuenient to holde handsomely. 
1891 /ield 21 Noy. 791/2 It [a covert] did not hold to-day, 
and we went on to..Bourke’s Gorse. 1893 /did. 11 Feb. 
190/r Leslie’s Gorse did not hold. 

19. To hold property by some tenure, to derive 
title to something (of or from a superior). 

e1278 Luue Ron 102 in O. EL, Misc. 96 Henri king of 
engelonde, of hym he halt, and to hym buhp. cx1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 42 He com ynto Gaynesburgh, of 
Suane forto halde. 1470-85 Matory Avthurt. vii, He made 
alle lordes that helde of the croune to come in. 15350 CROWLEY 
Last Trump, 1234 As thou doest hold of thy kyng, so doth 
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thy tenaunt holde of the. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
1. lv. (1739) 98 A second sort of men that made the King 
uncapable to hold by Conquest, was the Clergy. 1734 tr. 
Rollin'’s Anc. Hist. (1827) 1. Pref. 9 Not holding of a 
superior power. 1868 Fru. KR. Agric. Soc. IV. u. 264 Mr. 
Sisman holds under a 21 years’ lease. 1869 W. Loncman 
Hist. Edw, 111, 1. xi. 206 Men holding by knight’s service. 

+b. Of a possession or right: ‘To be held (of or 


Srom). Obs. ' 
1648 Cromwett in Carlyle (1871) I. 106 A Lease which 
holds of your College. a@1654 Seven Vadble-7. (Arb.) 64 
Allodium .. signifies Land that holds of nobody ; we have 
no such Land in England. 1665 Drypen dad, Emp. 1. i, 
My crown is absolute, and holds of none. _ 
20. To depend; to belong or pertain. Const. of, 


+o, at. Now only as fig. from 19. 

c1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode ui. \viii, (1869) 171 It holt not 
of hire but of yow; Helpeth me! ¢1477 Caxton Vason 
23 What euyll woldest thou doo—if hit helde at no man but 
at the. 1485 — Paris § V. 63 It holdeth not on me. 1589 
Purrennam Lug. Poesie 1. xxiv. [xxv.] (Arb.) 294 Yet are 
generally all rare things and such as breede maruell and 
admiration somewhat holding of the vndecent. 1664 DryDEN 
Rival Ladiesv. iii, Julia goes first, Gonsalvo hangs on her, 
And Angelina holds upon Gonsalvo, as I on Angelina. 1889 
W. S. Litty Century Revol. 146 No wonder, for genius 
holds of the noumenal. . 

21. Zo hold with (arch. of, + on, for): to main- 
tain allegiance to ; to side with, be of the party of ; 
mod. collog. to agree with or approve of. (Cf. 17.) 

1154 O. £. Chron. an. 1140 ® 6 Dat he neure ma mid te 
king his brother wolde halden. c1300 Havelok 2308 He 
swore, Pat he sholde with him halde Bobe ageynes stille 
and bolde. ¢1385 Cuaucer Z. G. W. Prol. 458 They 
aughte rathere with me for to holde. c1460 Yozzeley 
Myst. (E. E. T. S.) xiv. 47 Any..That wyll not hold holly 
on me [Herod], And on mahowne. 1485 Caxton Chas. G7. 
224, 1 am a paynym, & holde for my god Mahoun, 1549 
CovERDALE, etc. Evasm. Par. 1 Cor. 1 Vherof rose these 
sediciouse wordes, I holde of Apollo, I holde of Cephas, I 
hold of Paule. 1577 Hanmer Amc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 115 
Some there were, that held with both sides. 1786 tr, Beck- 
JSord’s Vathek (1868) 4 It was not with the orthodox that he 
usually held. 1837 Carryte “ry. Rev. I. 1. i, These, and 
what holds of these may pray,—to Beelzebub, or whoever 
will hear them. 1895 Coruh. Mag. Nov. 502, I don’t hold 
with him buying flowers when his children haven’t got 
enough to eat. 

22. To maintain one’s position (against an adver- 
sary); of a place, to be held or occupied; to hold 
out: cf. 41 j. 

@ 1132 O. E. Chron. an 1123 7 Se kyng held stranglice 
hem to geanes. ¢ 1305 St. Hdmund 493 in E. EZ. P. (1862) 
84 Pe Couent ek of Canterbury a3en seint Edmund hulde 
faste. 1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 4144 Alle..Pat o-gaynes 
Goddes laghe will halde. 14.. Songs §& Carols 15th C. 
(Percy Soc.) 27 Her husbondes agens hem durn not holde. 
1523 in Halliwell Lett. Kings Eng. I. 279 As touching 
Berwick .. it hath ere this holden against great puissance. 
1606 Suaks. Ant, § CZ. m1, xiii. 70 Our force by Land 
Hath Nobly held. 1640 Yorke Union Hon. 40 Beating. 
downe such holds as held against him. #1713 ELtwoop 
Autobiog. (1765) 3 [He] betook himself to London, that City 
then holding for the Parliament. 

Jig. 1776 Maiden Aunt 1.145 Do you not hold for con- 
gruity of soul in friendship, as well as love? 

23. To continue, remain, or ‘keep’ in a state 
or course; to last, endure. 

¢1200 ORMIN 3253 Uss birrp beginnenn god to don, & 
haldenn a peronne. 13.. Coer de L. 2419 To another town 
he went and held there. 1465 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 
514 IL. 209 If the werr hold. 1573 TussEr Husd, xxiii. 
(1878) 62 The housing of cattel while winter doth hold. 1612 
SuHaks. Wint. 7. 1v. iv. 36 Your resolution cannot. hold. 
1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. vi. 132 He entred into a Treaty 
with the Czar of Muscovy, which held a long time. 1719 
De For Crusoe u. iii. (1840) 61 The Battle, they said, held 
two Hours. 1754 RicHARDSON Grandisox (1781) I. v. 18 
‘The bloom of beauty holds but a very few years. 1856 
Kane Arct, Expl. Il. xxii. 219, 1 was only too glad, 
however, to see that their appetites held. 1888 ‘For, 
Warven’ Woman's Face 11. xiii. 55 The frost still held. 

b. with compl. or extension. 

c€1460 Towneley Myst. xxiii. 193 A, ha! hold still thore ! 
1535 CoverDALE 2 Kings vy. 9 So Naaman came .. and 
helde still at the dore of Eliseus house. —- Luke vi. 42 
Holde styll Brother, I wil plucke y* moate out of thyne eye. 
1599 SHAKS. Much Ado 1. i. 1, 1 will hold friends with you 
Lady. 1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 242 Shingles 
seldom hold to be all 4 Inches broad, 1865 Kincstry 
Herew. i, Hold still, horse! 1873 Burton /zst. Scot. V. 
lvii. 180 They held at him in this fashion to the very end. 
1879 Minto Defoe x. 161 Editors of journals held aloof 
from him, 1890 W. C. Russeti Ocean Trag. II. xxvii. 54 
The weather held phenomenally silent. 

ec. To be or remain valid; to subsist ; to be in 
force; to apply. Also fo hold good, to hold true. 
¢€1315 SHOREHAM 64 That treuthynge darf naut healde. 
1581 Perrig Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 127 b, My rule 
holdeth not. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, u. iii. 7 Doth the 
newes hold of good king Edwards death? 1596 — x Hen. 
IV, 1. ii. 34 Thou say’st well, and it holds well too. 1607 
— Timon v. i. 4 Does the Rumor hold for true, That hee’s 
so full of Gold? 1674 Piayrorp Sk7l/ Mus.u1. 4 This Rule 
likewise holds, if the Notes descend a second. c¢x1680 
BrEverioGe Serm. (1729) I. rr The same reason holds good 
also as to the sacrement of the Lord’s supper. 1716 AppISON 
Freeholder No. 3x The Logick will hold true of him which 
is applied to the great Judge of all the earth. 18253 McCur- 
Locu Pol, Econ. 1, 15 It will hold good in nineteen out of 
twenty instances. 1841 Jru/. R. Agric. Soc. 11. 1.192 The 
same reason holds with regard to corn. 1871 SMILES 
Charac. ii, (1876) 33 The saying of the poet holds true in a 
large degree. 1892 H.R. Mitt Realm Nat. vii. ror This 
law does not hold for gases. 


24. To continue to go, keep going, go on, move 
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on, proceed, continue, or make one’s way. Now 
esp. ¢o hold on one’s way or course. 

c1450 Hottanp Howd/at 945 And ilk fowle tuke the flicht 
-- Held hame to thar hant, and thar herbery. 1450-70 
Golagros § Gaw. 126 The heynd knight at his haist held to 
the tovne. 1576 Gascoicne Philomene (Arb.) 114 But if 
they hold on head, And scorne to bear my yoke. 1627 J. 
Carter Plaine § Compend. Expos, 124 It lyeth us in hand 
to hold on our way, 1743 J. Morris Sevm. vii. 183 He 
held on his way from the city. 1793 Burns Wandering 
Willie, Here awa, there awa haud awa hame, 1850 R. G. 
Cumminc Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) I. 242 We pro- 
ceeded in a westerly course, and held up the lovely valley 
of Bakatla, 1889 Doyie Micah Clarke xxxiv. 376 I’ve held 
on_my course when better men than you have asked me to 
veil topsails. 1891 Wield 24 Oct. 633/1 Instead of holding 
to Oakhill Wood, the pack bore to the right. 1892 /did. 30 
Jan. 153/1 The merry chase held forward up the hill. 

+25. To avail, profit, be of use: in interrogative 
or negative sentences. Ods. 

e1175 Lamb, Hom. 17 Hwet halt pe wredde seoddan pus 
god almihtin hauet ihaten? /éid. 33 Ne halt nawiht bat 
scrift. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 105 Po was pis lond kyngles, 
wat halt yt to tellelonge? ¢ 1320 Sir Trist7. 918 What halt 
it long to striue? Mi leue y take at te. c1380 Sir 
ferumb, 1602. What halt hit muche her-of to telle, to 
drecchen ous of our lay? 

26. To take place, be held; to occur, prevail. 

1461 Paston Lett. No. 420 II. 60 The gayle delyverye 
holdeth not this daye. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, v. ii. 52 What 
newes from Oxford? Hold those Iusts & Triumphs? 1643 
Prynne Sov, Power Parl, 1. (ed. 2) 15 The Estates and 
Parliament generall of France .. met and held but twice in 
the yeare only. 1892 /ie/d 19 Mar. 404/r Stormy weather 
again holds in north of Scotland. 

27. (for vefl.) To restrain oneself, refrain, forbear ; 
to cease, stop, give over. Often in zmper. as an 
exclamation: =Stop! arch. 

1589 P. Ive tr, Du Bellay’s Instr. Warres 265 If a third 
doe crie hould, to the intent to parte them. 1605 SHaAks. 
Macé, v. viii. 34 Lay on, Macduffe, And damn’d be him, 
that first cries hold, enough. a@x1610 Hractey Theophrastus 
(1636) 170 When he heareth any Fidlers, he cannot hold but 
he must keepe time. 1632 Sir TI. Hawxins tr. Mathieu's 
Vuhappy Prosp. 121 She could not hold from saying this. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vu. 19 Hold fast Gunner, do 
not fire till we hail them. 1672 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Rehearsal v. i. (Arb.) 117 Well, I can hold no longer. .there’s 
no induring of him. 1775 SHertpAN Duenna1. iv, Hold..a 
thought has struck me ! 1818 SHELLEY Rosalind 297 ‘ Hold, 
hold !’ He cried,—‘I tell thee ’tis her brother !’ 

28. In shooting: To take aim, to aim. 

Hold om, to aim directly at the game. Hold ahead, to 
aim ahead of it. 

1881 GREENER Grit 485 It isa much disputed point amongst 
all who use the gun whether the shooter should ‘hold on’ 
or ‘ahead’, 

III. Phrases. (70 h. the plough, the reins, one’s 
sides, see 2 and 3c; Zo h. do bail, see toc.; toh. 
good, h. true, see 23c. Toh. at Bay (sb.£ 3), to h. 
one’s BREATH, to h, a CANDLE #0, to HAVE and to h., 
toh. the Frnun, to h. one’s GROUND, to h. with the 
Hart and run with the hounds, to h. ones Jaw, to 
h. one’s Nose, to h. one’s PEACE, to h, (2) PLAY, to 
hk. Suort, to h. Tack, to i. one’s Tonaue, etc.: 
see these words.) 

29. Hold (. .) hand. 

a. Zo hold one’s hand: to stay or arrest one’s 
hand in the act of doing something ; hence gez. to 
refrain, forbear. 

c1460 Towneley Myst. iv. 260, 1 byd the hold thi hand. 
1535 CoverDALE x Chron. xxi[i]. 15 It is ynough, holde 
now thy hande. 1602 Narcissus (1893) 654 Dorastus, hold. 
thy handes, for Iam slaine. 1699 Damrier Voy. I. 11. 64 
Called for an Axe to cut the Mizan Shrouds... He bad him 
hold his hand a little. 1768 Ross Helenore 30 (Jam.) She 
hads her hand, 1889 J. S. WinrEer Mrs. Bod I. vii. 118 She 
knew when to hold her hand and when to pile on all her 
strength, 

+b. To hold hand: (a) to bear a hand, to con- 
tribute help or support, co-operate, concur ; (2) to 
be on anequality z7¢h, to match (quot. 1595). Ods. 

1582-8 //ist. Fas. VI (1804) 237 The queene of England 
directit Sr. Johnne Forester, warden of the middle marches 

..to mak sum incursiounes against the borderers on the 
syde of Scotland, and she should hald hand upoun hir syde 
that they should not escape butt captiuitye or punishment. 
1595 SuHAks. Yon u. i. 494 She in beautie, education, blood, 
Holdes hand with any Princesse of the world. 1616 Rich 
Cabinet (N.), Curtesie and charitie doe commonly hold hands 
together. 1717 Wodrow Corr, (1843) LI. 218, I hope you'll 
hold hand to this History of the Sufferings, since you have 
it so much at heart. 

+e. Zo hold in hand: to assure (one) ; to main- 
tain (¢hat...). To pay attention to; to keep in 
expectation or suspense (see HAND 50, 29 c,e). Obs. 

1530 Pacscr. 587/1 He holdeth me in hande that he wyll 
ryde out of towne. 1658 W. Buxton /tinz. Anton. 127 They 

.-who hold in hand that this Chester .. was so named from 
a Gyant the builder thereof. 

30. Hold .. head. 

a. To hold one's head high: to behave proudly 
or arrogantly. b. Zo hold up one’s head (fig.) : to 
maintain one’s dignity, self-respect, or cheerfulness. 

1553 I. Witson Rfezs. (1580) 28 None can holde up their 
hedds, or dare shewe their faces .. that are not thought 
honest. 1598 SHaks. Merry W. 1. iv. 30 Do’s he not hold 
vp his head (as it were ?) and strut in his gate? 1707 Norris 

Treat. Humility viii. 339 The proud man holds up his head 

too high to see his way. 1849 Wiciurse Hist. Eng. x. I. 

585 He had never held up his head since the Chancellor had 
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been dragged into the justice room in the garb of a collier. 
1867 TroLiore Chron. Barset 11. \vi. 131, I have desired that 
they should be able to hold their heads high in the world, 

31, Hold one’s own. To maintain one’s position 
against a competitor or an opposing force of any 
kind ; to stand one’s ground. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 71 Sir Harald. . Fulle wele 
his awen suld hald, if he had kept his treuth. 1526 Pile. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 98 Neuer saye Wea culpa. .but holde 
thyne owne, 1606 SHaks. 7'r. § Cr. iv. v. 114 Now Aiax 
hold thine owne. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton xvi. (1840) 
274 Our sheet anchor held its own, 1859 Ruskin Arrows 
of Chace (1880) I. 194 Frightful superstitions still hold their 
own over two-thirds of the inhabited globe. 1885 TENNYSON 
Charge Heavy Brigade ii, But he .. Sway’d his sabre, and 
held his own Like an Englishman there and then. 

+b. To hold good. Ods. rare. 

1632 Row.ey Wom. never vext ui. in Contn. Dodsley’s 
O. Pé. (1816) V. 282 Does that news hold his own still, that 
our ships are..on the Downs with such a wealthy frautage? 

32. Hold water. a. To stop a boat by holding 
the blades of the oars flat against the boat’s way. 

@ 1618 Raveicu Javent. Shipping 10 The Pomerlanders ., 
used a kind of Boate, with the prowe at both ends, so as 
they need not to wend or hold water. 1626 Carr, SmitH 
Accid. Yng. Seamen 30 To row a spell, hold-water, trim 
the boate. 1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) D dd, Pull 
the starboard oars, and hold water with the larboard oars ! 
1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit, Sfor/s u. vut. ii. § 1. 648 Holding 
water is necessary when the boat is to be suddenly stopped. 

b. To retain water, not to let water through or 
out (sense 5): hence, 7g. To be sound, valid, or 
tenable; to bear a test or examination; to hold 


good when put to the test. 

@ 1300, 1388 [see B. 5]. 1535 CovERDALE Yer, ii. 13 Vile 
and broken pittes, that holde no water. 1622 Masbe tr. 
Aleman’s Guzman @ Alf, Il. 79 This..will not hold water 
nor doe ys that good wee thought. 1652 Frencu Vorksh, 
Sfa ii. 32 Let them produce a more rational account of any 
other opinion, that will hold water. .better than this of mine 
doth. 1755 SMoLLETT Qzix. (1803) IV. 251 ‘ Brothers’, said 
he, ‘the demand of Loggerhead will not hold water’. 1889 
G. Atten Tents of Shem III. li. 251, I think these docu- 
ments will hold water. 

33. Hold wind. aut. To keep near the wind 
in sailing without making lee-way; to keep well 
to windward: usually ¢o hold a good wind. 

1759 in A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. (1805) III. 360 To 
lie down in the fore-part of the boat, to bring her more by 
the head, in order to make her hold a better wind. 1769 
Fareoner Dict. Marine (1789), Sourdre au vent, to hold a 
good wind ; to claw or eat to windward. 1839 Marryat 
Phant. Ship viii, The vessels .. could hold no wind. 1891 
Longut. Mag. Oct. 587 The Duke .. signalled to the whole 
fleet to brace round their yards and hold the wind between 
the two English divisions, 

IV. With adverbs, 

34. Hold back. a. ¢razs. To keep back; to 
restrain ; to reserve from disclosure ; to retain. 

1535 CovERDALE Yod xxvi. 9 He holdeth back his stole, 
that it can not be sene. 1597 SHaxs, 2 Len. [V, 1. iii. 66 
Many thousand Reasons hold me backe. 1665 DrypENn /ud. 
Emp. wW. i, Sure thou bear’st some charm, Or some divinity 
holds back mine arm, 1841 R. OastLer in “leet Papers 1. 
xlvili, 379 It is sinful to hold back the truth. 

b. zntr. (for refl.) To restrain oneself ; to refrain ; 
to hesitate. 

1576 GascoicNE Philomene (Arb). 117 Hold backe betime, 
for feare you catch a foyle. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. 
India M11. 374 Holding back when the Native Government 
was anxious to advance. 1890 Mrs. H. Woop House Halli- 
well II. vii. 162, I have held back from asking you. 

35. Hold down. a. trans. To keep down (/i/. 
and 7ig.); to keep under, keep in subjection, re- 
press, oppress. 

1533 BELLENDEN Livy tv. (1822) 394 The fame and rumoure 
thareof was haldin doun amang the Veanis. 1606 MArsTon 
Fawne w. Wks. 1856 II. 77 The more held down, they 
swel. 1840 Marryat Poor Yack xix, Confused, and holding 
down my head. 188 N. T. (R. V.) Rom. i. 18 Men who 
hold down the truth in unrighteousness. 1883 Dazly News 
1 Feb. 5 Plump English folk, not at all starved or ‘ hadden 
doon’, as his countrymen say. 

b. Mining (U.S. and Australia). To hold down 
a claim (also absol. to hold down) : ‘to reside on a 
section or tract of land long enough to establish a 
claim to ownershipunderthe homestead law’ (C.D.). 

1888 Harper's Mag. July 236/1 A lone and unprotected 
female ‘holding down a claim’. 1893 Eng. /llustr. Mag. 
X. 324/r In mining slang Pilbarra did not ‘ hold down’, and 
the place was ultimately almost deserted. 

36. Hold forth. +a. tras, To keep up, main- 
tain, continue, go on with. Ods. 

c12s0 Gen. §& Ex. 165 Dis fifte dai held ford his flizt. 
c 1400 Vwaine § Gaw. 2931 Thus thair wai forth gan thai 
hald. @1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 317 He held forthe 
his oppynyoun dampnable. a@1547 SurREY neid u. 496 
Hold fourth the way of health. 

+b. zxtr. To continue one’s course ; to go on, 


proceed. Ods. 
c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 85 lohan baptist .. bicom eremite 
and hield ford berone. 1375 Barsour Bruce x1x. 249 ‘Thai 
held furth soyn till Ingland. 1513 Douctas eis 1x. vi. 
heading, Furth haldis Nysus and Eurillius baith tway. 
+e. trans. To offer, proffer, propound, set forth, 


exhibit. ? Ods. 

1560 BistE (Genev.) PAi?. ii. 16 Holding forthe [ewéyovres] 
the worde of life. 1648 Eng. Way to Establ. in Harl. 
Misc. (1810) VI. 42 Now Heaven holds forth power and 
opportunity far more liberally than ever heretofore. 1704 
Swirr Mech. Operat. Spirit Misc. (1711) 277 This Animal, 
by whom I take human Nature to be most admirably held 
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forth in all its Qualities. 1736 Lepiarp Life Marlborough 
I. 63 A chappel..where Mass was publickly held forth every 
Day. 1814 Father § Son u. i, The profligacy .. that im- 
pelled you to hold forth that language to me. 

d. zztr. [from Phil. ii. 16: see prec.] To preach ; 
to speak publicly, discourse, harangue. (Usually 


somewhat contemptuous. ) 

(1694 J. Watus Def Chr. Sabb. 1. 27 The Phrase of 
Holding-forth was taken up by Non conformists about the 
year 1642 or 1643, as I remember .. in contradistinction to 
the word Preaching} 

1667 DryDEN Maiden Queen v.i, Lord! what a misfortune 
it was .. that the gentleman could not hold forth to you. 
1693 Lutrrety Brief Rel. (1857) 111. 324 This week William 
Penn the quaker held forth at the Bull and Mouth in this 
citty. 1709 STEELE 7a@tler No, 142 P 5 He is able to hold 
forth upon Canes longer than upon any one Subject in the 
World. 1881 Mrs. G. M. Craik Sydvey II. ix. 262 Netty 
was holding forth with the utmost eloquence. 1889 DoyLr 
M. Clarke xxii. 222 Nature is a silent preacher which holds 
forth upon week days as on Sabbaths. ; 

37. Hold hard. zr. (orig. a sporting phrase) : 
To pull hard at the reins in order to stop the horse ; 
hence ge. to ‘pull up’, halt, stop. Usually in 
imper. (collog.) 

1761 Cotman Fealous Wife v. Wks. 1777 1. 130 (Farmer) 
Hold hard ! hold hard! you are all on awrong scent. 1829 
Sporting Mag. XXIII. 280 But I must ‘hold hard’ here, 
as we say in the field. 1854 Woop Sk. § Anecd, Anim. 
Life (1855) 407 The ‘Hold hard’ of the conductor being 
sufficient to bring them [horses] to a stop. 1862 Zemrfle 
Bar Mag. V1. 310 Hold hard, shipmates. 

38. Hold in. a. frans. To keep in, confine, 
retain; to restrain, keep in check. 

@1300 Cursor M, 5527 Wit herd werckes pai [Egyptians] 
heild bam in. c¢1300 Proverbs of Hending x, Wis mon halt 
is wordes ynne. 1599 T. M[ouretr] Si/kwormes 73 Trie if 
thou canst hold in an outward smile. 1611 Distr Ps, xxxii. 
g As the horse, or as the mule.. whose mouth must be held 
in with bit and bridle. @1745 Swirt (J.), My nag.. became 
such a lover of liberty that I could scarce hold him in. 
1888 E. Stuart Yoan Veillacot 1. x. 192 She held in the 
ponies, so that they recognized a strong hand. 

b. intr. To ‘keep in’, continue in some position 
or condition understood or indicated by context ; 
to restrain oneself, refrain, keep silence; to ‘keep 
in’? with. 

c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 142 If a man..couer be 
coles beroff with aschez, bai will hald in quikk a twelfmonth. 
1596 SHaks. 1 Hen, JV, u. i. 85 Such as can holde in. 
1641 Trapp Zheol. Theol. 229 ‘Vo hold in with Princes and 
great ones. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3838/1 [He] held in pretty 
near the French Town of Basse-Terre. 1849 J. A. CARLYLE 
tr. Dante's Inferno 268 Alichino held in no longer, and in 
opposition to the others said [etc.]. 

39. Hold off. a. ¢vans. To keep off, away, or 
at a distance ; to put off, delay. 

c1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1.98 An hier hil, that wynd that 
wold offende Let holde of. 1580 Lyty Huphues (Arb.) 387 
Thou holdest me off with many delayes. 1602 SHaks, 
Ham.t. iv. 80 Hold off your hand. 1628 Hare Microcosm. 
(Arb.) 87 A meere Coneplementall Maz is one to be held off 
still at the same distance you are now. 1725 Pore Let. to 
Swift 10 Dec., Absence does but hold off a Friend, to make 
one see him the more truly. 1867 Smytu Sailor’s Word-bk., 
Hold off, the keeping the hove-in part of a cable or hawser 
clear of the capstan. 

b. zxtr. To keep oneself or remain off, away, or 
at a distance; to refrain from action; to delay. 

1602 SHaks. Hawt. 1. ii. 302 If you loue me hold not off. 
1790 I’. JEFFERSON Wit. (1859) ILI. 133 Holding off, there- 
fore, nearly three months. 1861 7emfple Bar Mag. 1. 339 
The only person who at all held off from joining. 1887 
Spectator 1 Oct. 1301 ‘The storm may hold off. 1891 
Longm. Mag. Oct. 592 The galleons..had been observed to 
hold off. 1893 “edd 15 Apr. 555/r The rain ‘ holds off’. 

Cc. nonce-use as adj, (hold-off). Given to holding 
off ; distant. 

1893 STEVENSON Catriona 286, I saw I must be extremely 
hold-off in my relations, 

40. Hold on. a. trans. To keep (something) 
on; to retain in its place on something. 

41529 SKELTON Agst. Garnesche Wks. 1843 I. 118 Why 
holde ye on yer cap, syr, then? 1711 Hearne Codl/ect. 
(O, H.S.) III. 106 Henry VIII’s Charter to Stephen 
Tucker for holding on his Hat before the King, JA/od. 
I can’t keep on a bicycle unless somebody holds me on, 


+b. To continue, keep up, carry on. Ods. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiv. 44 Hald on thy intent. 
1656 Br. Hatt Occas. Medit. (1851) 70 Thus bountiful 
house-keepers hold on their set ordinary provision. 1757 
Mrs. Grirritu Lett. Henry §& Frances (1767) 11. 68, I..am 
pleased to find that you still hold on a correspondence with 
her. c1800 R. CumBertann Yohn de Lancaster (1809) 1. 
150 In order to hold it{the harangue] on. 

ce. zntr. To keep one’s hold or grasp on some- 
thing ; to cling on ; also fig. 

1830 N. S. WHEaton ¥ru/. 508 The rolling and tossing 
of the ship oblige us to ‘hold on’. 1861 Temple Bar Mag. 
III. 509, I found myself holding on to a piece of plank. 
1877 SpurGeon Serv. XXIII. 361 As though he held on 
by his teeth. 

d. To maintain a course of action or movement ; 
to keep on, continue, go on (rarely re//.). 

a1225 Leg. Kath. 434 He heold on to herien his headene 
maumez. 1405 Bidding Prayer ii. in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 
65 For thaim that first began and langest haldis on. 1513 
Dovuctas 47neis x1. iii. 41 Now haldis on, 1630 SANDERSON 
Serm. II, 264 If we hold on as we do, in pampering every 
man his own flesh. 1667 Mitton ?, Z. x1, 633 But still I see 
the tenor of Mans woe Holds on the same. 1725 Dr For 
Voy. round World (1840) 17 The gale held still on, a 2822 
SHELLEY There is no work 7 O Man! hold thee on in 
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courage of soul. 1889 FroupE 2 Chiefs Dunboy xv. 218 He 
held on till they were less than a mile apart. 

e. imper. Stop! wait! (co/log.) Cf. 27, 37. 
1860 Bartietr Dict. Amer. 198 ‘Hold on a minute’, 
originally a sea phrase. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk.., 
Hold on a minute, wait or stop. 1883 Bread-Winners 62 
‘Hold on’, he burst out; ‘Don't talk to me that way.. 
I can’t stand it’. 

f. In shooting: see 28. 

41. Hold out. a. ¢rans. To stretch forth, ex- 
tend (the hand or other limb, or something held 


in the hand). 

1535 CoveRDALE Esther iv. 11 Excepte the kynge holde 
out the golden cepter vnto him. 1599 Suaks. Hen, V, u. 
i. 8, I dare not fight, but I will winke and holde out mine 
yron, ae Srerne 77. Shandy II, xlii, We want a cava- 
lier, said she, holding out both her hands, as if to offer 
them. 1848 THackeray Van. Fair v, ‘ Hold out your hand, 
Sir!’ Down came the stump with a heavy thump on the 
child’s hand. 1879 McCartuy Donna Quix. xxxii, Throw- 
ing away the pitiful olive-branch of peace he had been pre- 
tending to hold out. 

+b. To exhibit; to hold up (44). Ods. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 160 They hold out to us 
the light of Scripture, themselves walking in darknesse. 
1799 Mrs. Jane West Tale of Times III. 131 She felt the 
cruelty of thus holding her out to general ridicule. 

e. fig. To offer, proffer, present. 

a 1637 B. Jonson (J.), Fortune holds out these to you, as 
rewards. 1796 Hist. in Ann. Reg. 77 The French..held 
out language promissory of equitable conditions. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. v. I. 615 Hopes were held out to 
him that his life would be spared. 1890 T. F. Tour Hzst. 
Eng. fr. 1689. 46 The inducement held out was the wonder- 
ful profits to be won. 

d. To represent. 

1829 Sir J. Parke in Barnew. & Cressw. Ref. X.140 The 
defendant had held himself out to be a partner., to the 
plaintiff. 1878 Sir N. Linpiey Partnership (ed. 4) 1. i. § 2. 
49 A person may hold himself out or permit himself to be 
held out as a partner, and yet conceal his name. 

e. To keep out, exclude. Now rare. In Cards: 
see Houp-our. 

1583 Stuspes Anat. Abus. u. (1882) 37 Almost none of 
their leather will holde out water. 1592 SHaxs. Rom. & 
Ful. u. ii, 67 Stony limits cannot hold Loue out. 1628 
Ruruerrorp Leé¢. (1862) 1. 43 As an enemy holden out at 
the posts of our city. 1890 Lo, Lyrron Ring Amasis vii. 
147 He got [the boat] afloat, and found that it would hold 
out the water. 1894 [see HoLp-our]. : 

f. To keep up, continue or maintain to the end. 

1593 SHAks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. vi. 24 No way to flye, nor 
strength to hold out flight. 1599 Porter Angry Wom. 
Abingd. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 338 "Tis not time of night to 
hold out chat With such a scold as thou art. 1618 Botton 
Florus 330 Stiffer in holding out a rebellion. 1893 Fie/d 
rr Mar, 354/3 The way he holds his stroke out is very good. 

+g. To bear or sustain to the end. Ods. 

1595 SHAKS. Yohn tv. iii. 156 Now happy he, whose cloake 
and center can Hold out this tempest. 1736 Lepiarp Life 
Marlborough 1. 456 The Place was ill-provided to hold 
out a Siege, 1771 GoipsM. //ist. Eng. II. 211. 

h. To occupy or defend to the end (against an 
adversary). 

1769 Gotpsm. Row. Hist. (1786) 11.13 He had..conceived 
a resolution of holding out the town. 1826 Scorr Woodst. 
ii, I will hold out the old house, and it will not be the first 
time I have held it against ten times the strength, 1879 
Miss YoncE Cameos Ser. 1v. xxxiii. 359 The burghers.. who 
had held out the city were put to death, 

i. With 07, clause: To maintain. vare. 

1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair xiii, Holding out that the 
lady was a Duchess. 

j. tztr. To maintain resistance, remain un- 
subdued ; to continue, endure, persist, last. (Also 
formerly +o hold ct out in same sense.) 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy, 1. xix. 23 In 
despaire of succour, and not able to holde out any longer. 
1595 SHAKS. Yohx v. i. 30 All Kent hath yeelded : nothing 
there holds out But Douer Castle. 1680 Burner Rochester 
(1692) 150 He was not able to hold out long in discourse. 
1707 Watts //ymns 1, Lxxxvu. i, And while the lamp holds 
out to burn The vilest sinner may return. 1728 NEwTon 
Chronol. Amended iv. 307 Babylon held out, and the next 
year was taken, 1802 H. Martin Helen of Glenross IV. 32 
Miss Wansbro is so robust, she holds out to dance with all 
who ask her, 1802 Med. rnd. VIII. 212 Her constitution, 
shattered by the frequent attacks it endured, could not long 
hold out. 1855 Macautay Hisé. Eng. xii. II. 234 By no art 
could the provisions. .be made to hold out two days more. 

1598 Suaks. Merry W. tv. ii. 141 Well said Brazon-face, 
hold it out. 1713 Appison Cato 1. iii, We ought to hold it 
out "till terms arrive. 1764 Garrick in Colman’s Posth. 
Lett. (1820) 253, I cannot hold it out so long. 

+k. To preach: =hold forth (36d). Obs. rare. 

1689 Woop Lz/é 28 Feb. III. 299 His old dancing school... 
they have made a preaching place. Mr. Cornish holds out. 

42, Hold over. a. zutr. (Law) To remain in 
occupation or in office beyond the regular term. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. 1. \xii. (1739) 125 If the 
Lord fail, he loses his Tenure, and the Tenant might 
thenceforth disclaim, and hold over for ever. 1880 A. 
Brown New Law Dict. (ed. 2), Holding over, this is the 
phrase commonly used to denote that a tenant remains in 
possession of lands or houses after the determination of his 
term therein, 

b. trans. To retain or reserve till a later time ; to 
keep for future consideration or action; to postpone. 

3852 Dickens Bleak House xxviii, I will hold the matter 
over with him for any reasonable time. 1861 Temple 
Bar Mag. Il. 321 Comes down a telegraphic message 
to us to hold over all our warrants against him, 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr, 1. vii, You needn’t be afraid of my 
disposing of you. I'll hold you over. That's a promise, 
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1885 Manch. Exam. 8 July 5/1 The Sixpenny Telegrams 
Bill is to be held over till next year, 1891 /dlustr. Lond, 
News 10 Jan. 54/1 Not to sell any sealskins .. but to hold 
them over till next winter, 

43, Hold together. a. /vavs. To keep together, 
retain in union or connexion. Z¢. and jig. 

a1225 Leg. Kath, 2268 Porphire & alle hise heolden ham 
togederes. 1573 J. Sanrorp Hours Recreat. Ep. Ded. 
(1576) Avijb, Her Grace, who is the best knot in this 
Garden, that holdeth Englishmen together. 1613 PurcHAs 
Pilgrimage (1614) 433 Two men .. held the ends together. 
1784 Cowrer 7ask 1, 687 The sacred band That holds man- 
kind together. 1850 LyELL 2vd Visit U.S. U1. 171 The 
roots also of trees..were very effective formerly in holding 
the soil together. ; é 

b. zxtr. To continue in union or connexion ; to 


remain entire; to cohere. “¢. and fig. 

€ 1330 Amis § Ami. 15x That thai schuld frely fond, To 
hold togider at eueri nede. 1362 Lanci. P. Pl. A. L 55 
Husbondrie and he holden to-gedere. 1533 Heywoop Yohan 
§ Zyb Biv, The payle .. is so rotten and olde, That it wyll 
not skant together holde. x169x Woop Ath. O-ron. II. 494 
It was then commonly reported that if they hung him, his 
body would not hold together because of its rottenness. 1861 
Temple Bar Mag. 111. 509 There was hope that the ship 
would hold together. F 

44. Hold up. a. trans. To keep raised or erect, 
keep from falling, support, sustain. (Zo hold up 
one's head: see 30b.) 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 455 3our ry3t honden holdep vp to 
God .. And byhotep hym to be stable. 1455 E. CLere in 
Lour C. Eng. Lett. 5 Then he hild up his hands and thankid 
God therof. 1558 TRAHERON Ausw, Priv. Papist Biij (D.), 
I yield vnto you this noble victorie, and hold vp my handes. 
1651 CLEVELAND Poems 45 Who name but Charles, he 
comes aloft for him, But holds up his Malignant leg at 
Pym. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. Jtaly II. 97 Four great 
pillars of Jasper..hold up the back of this altar, 1854 
Frul. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. 49 The river .. is held up in 
levels by 34 locks. 1894 Daily News 26 May 2/5 Four men 
-. ordering the President .. and the clerks to hold up their 
hands under threats of death, seized a sum of 2,500 dollars. 

b. fig. To support, sustain, maintain, keep up. 

c12z90 Beket 229 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 113 Swype wel bi-gan 
bis Ercedekne holi churche bi-lede, And stifliche heold op 
hire ri3te. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 6 To holde vp & 
meyntene pe poyntes. c1465 Paston Lett. No. 536 II. 254 
How that ever ye do, hold up your manship. 1590 SHAKs. 
Mids. N. m1. ii. 239 Winke each at other, hold the sweete 
iest vp. 1667 Pepys Diary 28 Jan., He tells me gold holds 
up its price still. 1890 T. F. Tour Hist. Eng. fr. 1689. 147 
Austria, whose arms alone held up the petty despots. 

c. To offer or present to notice; to exhibit, dis- 
play; to present in a particular aspect; to put 
up as a candidate (quot. 1813). 

1602 Suaxs. Ham. 11. ii. 24 To hold as ‘twer the Mirrour 
vp to Nature. 1611 — Wnt, T.1v. iv. 567 What colour for 
my Visitation, shall I Hold vp before him? 1808 Mrs. 
IncuBap in Brit, Theatre X1V. 4 To hold up to detesta- 
tion vices, now no longer to be tolerated. 1813 W. IrvinG 
in Life § Lett. (1864) 1. 293 William was held up for Con- 
gress, and..lost his election. 1860 Temple Bar Mag. I. 30 
Bacon .. has been held up to opprobrium. 1892 Sat. Rev. 
30 Apr. 497/1 [He] held up the Government. .to hatred and 
contempt. ‘ ; 

d. To let alone, resign, give up (quot. 1529); to 
keep back, withhold; in Cards, to keep in one’s 
hand, refrain from playing. 

@1529 SKELTON Bowge of Courte 25c Holde vp the helme, 
loke vp, and lete God stere. 1535 CoveRDALE 1 Esdras v. 
72 The Heithen in the londe..helde vp the buyldinge from 
them. 1807 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1830) IV. 70 We..hold it 
up until we know the result of the instructions of February 
the 3rd. 1879 ‘Cavenpisu’ Card Ess. 111 You may make a 
trump by holding up. /dzd¢. 198 Prone to hold up ace, knave. 

e. (U.S.) To stop by force and rob on the high- 
way. (From the robbers’ practice of commanding 
their victims to hold up their hands on pain of being 
shot; = Australian fo stick up.) 

1887 A. A. Hayes Yesuit's Ring 228 Any man could hold 
up a wagon. 1894 Zimes 22 Oct. 5/4 At noon yesterday 
four unmasked men ‘held up’ a Texas Pacific train near 
that place. 

f. centr. (for reft.) To keep up, not to fall: usually 
addressed to a horse. 

1860 Wuytre Mecvitte Holmby House xviii. 266 ‘Hold 
up!’ exclaimed Humphrey, as the sorrel cleared a high 
wall, with a drop into a sandy lane. 1890 DoyLe Firm 
Girdlestone xxxiit. 264 * Hold up, will ye !’ The last remark 
was addressed to the horse, which had stumbled. 

g. Tomaintain one’s position or state ; to endure, 
hold out ; in Husting, to keep up the pace. 

1582 N. 'T. (Rhem.) Acts iv. annot., Let no Catholike man 
be scandalized that this heresie holdeth vp for a time. 
a 1694 TiLLorson (J.), Some few stout and obstinate minds, 
which, without the assistance of philosophy, could have 
held up pretty well of themselves, 1708 OckLEy Saracens 
(1848) 219 The Saracens .. made shift to hold up till night 
parted them. 1864 Tennyson 4 a £733 ‘O pray God 
that he hold up’, she thought, ‘Or surely I shall shame my- 
self and him’. 1888 Mrs. NorLey Power of Hand I. xii. 
144 If this wind holds up..we shall catch the coast .. in six 
hours, 1892 Field 23 July 124/x Having arrived at the 
starting point. . Prince is told to ‘hold up '—an order which 
he obeys with alacrity, 

h. To give in, submit, surrender (o/s.) ; to check 
oneself, refrain, ‘ pull up’ (U.S. collog.). 

1596 Datrympte tr. Lestie's Hist, Scot. 1x. 195 How lang 
thair lyfe was in, tha neuer held vp. 1843 Maury in Mrs. 
Corbin Lif (1888) 46 The doctor said I was destroying 
myself with over-much head-work, and..I have had to hold 
up somewhat. 1879 Howe ts ZL. Aroostook (1882) I. xii. 170, 
I see your difficulty plainly enough, and I think you're 
quite right in proposing to hold up, 














HOLD. 


i. To keep from raining (when there is a threaten- 
ing of rain); rarely, to cease raining, clear up. 
(Said of the weather, the day; also of the rain.) 

1601 Deacon & WaLkER Sfizits § Divels 213 They may 
then cause it to hold vp, when it should raine, and to raine, 
when it should hold vp. 1700 S. Sewati Diary 17 May 
(1879) Il. 14 It rains hard. Holds up about 5 p.m. 1798 
Jane Austen Northang. Add, (1833) I. xi. 63 Perhaps. .it 
[the weather] may hold up. 1848 THackreray Van. Hair 
xxxiv. 1891 edd 21 Nov. 791/2 The day held up wonder- 
fully, in spite of lowering clouds, 

Hold, 4.1 Forms: 1 heald, 1-3 (4-8 xorth.) 
hald, 4-7 holde, 3— hold; also 4-5 worth, halde, 
4- Sc. and north. hauld, 6-7 hould(e, 9 Sc. 
haud, dia/.hod. See also Hourr?. [f. Houp v.; 
OE. had hea/d in senses 1 and 7, but in other 
senses the word is only ME. or later.] 

I. The action or fact of holding. 

+1. The action or fact of having in charge, keep- 
ing, guarding, possessing, etc. ; keeping, occupa- 
tion, possession ; defence, protection, rule. Ods. 

ax100 O. E. Chron. an. 1036 Gecuron Harold to healdes 
ealles Engla landes. c1z00 Orin 5026 Forr all bin hellpe 
& all bin hald Iss uppo Godess are. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Petrus 730 He jalde Pe spyrit, of god in-to be halde. ¢ 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 68 Ali’ yreland rewme was in hys 
halde. 1487 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 16 Many Dwelling-places 
--have of late time been used to be taken in one Man's 
Hold and Hands. 1534 Wuitinton 7xdlyes Offices 1. (1540) 
10 Priuate by nature be no thynges, but eyther by olde 
occupyenge and holde..or els that be got by victorye. 1586 
D. Row ann tr. Lazar. de Tormes (1672) U viij a, They gave 
me the hold and possession of the Hermitage. 

b. Tenure. Cf. CopyHoLp, FREEHOLD, etc. 

a 1645 Hasincton Surv. Worc. in Wore. Hist. Soc. Proc. 
u. 185 For thys parishe .. was as they saye of St. Peter's 
houlde. 1774 T. West Antig. Furness (1805) 132 For the 
fyns and customs of the hold, as well of the said coppyholders 
as of the customary tenants. 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘He 
has his land under a good hod ’, on easy terms. 

2. The action or an act of keeping in hand, or 
grasping by some physical means; grasp: esp. in 
to catch, get, lay, lose, setze, take hold (see also 
these verbs). Also, an opportunity of holding, 
sometimes almost concr., something to hold by. 


(The main current sense. ) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 24451 To climb had i na hald. a@1350 
Childh. Fesus 652 He tolde, How Jesues picher with outen 
holde Hangude on be sonne bem. a 1400-50 Alexander 
1440 And qua sa leddirs had nane.. Wald gett bam hald 
with pair hend & on-loft clyme. 1537, etc. [see Catcu v. 45]. 
1585 I. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay’s Voy. ut. x. 86 Wrestlers 
..annointed with oyle .. to the intent to give or to take the 
lesse hold the one of the other. 1605 Suaxs. Lear 1. iv. 73 
Let go thy hold. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 32 Like 
men drowning, that get hold on every twig. 1653 WaALToNn 
Angler ii. 53 Leather-mouth'd fishes, of which a hook does 
scarce ever ox his hold. @1684 Leicuton Comm. 1 Pet. 
ii. x As the stepping of children when they begin to go by 
hold. 1724 Dre For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 157 The officers 
.- were laid hold on. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L.§ 239 note, 
Every force exerted to drive the wad out..tends to make 
it take the stronger hold. 1816 Scotr Ax#zg. vii, Take haud 
o’ my arm, my winsome leddy ! 1843 CarLyLe Past § Pr. u. 
xvi, The..hand .. suddenly quits hold. 1871 L. SterHen 
Playgr. Europe iv. (1894) 103 The hold was generally firm 
when the fissures were not filled with ice. ; 

b. in Wrestling and Boxing. In holds, at grips. 

1713 Sir T. Parxyns Cornish-Hugg Wrestler (1727) 14 
A thorough-pac’d Wrestler, Perfect and Quick, in breaking 
and taking all Holds. /ééd. 43 Hand-Hold. did. 46 Collar 
Hold. did. 50 Under-Hold. /did. 56 Upper-Hold. 1870 
Braing Lncycl. Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § 463 Some advantage 
..such as catching his heel, mending his hold. 1891 Sforts- 
man 8 July 6/3 Then they closed again, and were still in 
holds when time was called. 

3. fig. A grasp which is not physical, 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 9350 It tok neuer in per hertes hald. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 241 How lytell hold or surety 
man hath by them, x55 IT’. Witson Lagike (1580) 10 b, That 
constante holde of any thing whiche is in the mynde. 1596 
Suaks. Merch. V. ww. i. 347 Tarry Iew, The Law hath yet 
another hold on you. @ 1628 Preston Effect. Faith (1631) 
134 They are small things of no hold. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
x. 406 On your joynt vigor now My hold of this new King- 
dom all depends. 1725 N. Roninson 7h. Physick 292 When 
the Disease has taken any Hold of the Patient. 1829 
Lyrron Devereux 1. iv, The Abbé had obtained a wonder- 
ful hold over Aubrey. 1865 Kincstey Hevrew. xvii, It was 
there where he could most easily keep his hold on the 
country, 1894 J. T. FowLer Adamnan Introd, 17 Their 
old religion had no great hold on the common people, 


b. Maut, (See quots.) 

1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine, Hold, in navigation, is 
generally understood to signify a arene situation of the 
ship with regard to the shore .. Keep a good hold of the 
land..implying to keep near, or in sight of the land. 1846 
Younc & Brissane Nant. Dict.177 Keep a good hold of 
the land, to keep as near it as can be done with safety, 

4. Confinement, custody, imprisonment. Chiefly 
in phr. zz hold (+ in holds, at, to hold). arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M.17320-1 Pai..bad bam do him up at hald, 
In o hall in prisun state, c1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
x20 Mald at be last kyng Steuen scho toke, & led him to 
Bristow, & did him per in hold. 1382 Wyctir Acts xxii. 
Byndinge to gidere and drawinge into holdis men aie 
wymmen. ¢1400 Melayne 583 We were taken in to holde. 
exsr1 1st Eng, Bk, Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 33/1 They hadde 
put in prysone or in holde the great kynge, 1577-87 Ho.in- 
sHED Chron, III, 1225/1 The said Storie hauing beene a 
while deteined in prison, at the last .. brake foorth of hold. 
1658 BramMHaLL Consecr. Bgs. v. 129 Father Oldcorne being 
in hold for the powder treason. 1879 SaLain Daily Tel. 26 


HOLD. 


June, Where ear-cropt Prynne and Bastwick,.lay in cruel 
hold for daring to assert the liberty of free writing, 

+5. Retention ; restraint. Ods. 

a1225 Ancr, R. 74 Per is mest neod hold hwon pe tunge 
isorune, c1430 Syr. Gener. 9240 There was noo hold but 
to go, 1508 KennepiE Filyting w, Dunbar 491 Na hald 
agayn, na hoo is at thy hips, 1680 H. More Afocal. Apoc. 
225 And this is a good hold to the Church from relapsing 
into Heathenism again, ‘ 

+ 6. Contention, struggle, pulling opposite ways; 
opposition, resistance ; chiefly in hard hold, strong 


or tough struggle. Ods. 

1523 in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1, I. 220 Sithens the begyn- 
nyng of the Parliamente there hathe bene the grettiste and 
soreste hold in the lower Hous for the payemente of ij’. of 
the li, that ever was sene.,in any parliamente. 1565 
Jewet Repl. Harding (1611) 273 As touching Plato, it 
seemeth there was hard hold, when a Naturall Philosopher 
must stand foorth, to prooue Christs Mysteries. 1577-87 
Hotinsuep Chron, (1807-8) II. 331 There was hard hold 
about it in that court, 1580 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 422 
Great holde there hath beene who shoulde proue his loue 
best. 1600 Hotrann Livy xu. xxiii. 1128, 1618 BoLTon 
Florus vt. xvii. (1636) 145 But the hardest hold of all was 
with the Lucitanians and Numantines, 1654 E, Jonnson 
Wond. wrkg. Provid, 106 Great hold and keepe there was 
about choice of Magistrates this yeare, 


IL. concer. That which holds or is held. 
+7. That which holds up or supports; a sup- 


port, \a defence. Ods. 

1042 in Kemble Cod. Dif7. 1V. 73 Wit synd Sisra landa 
hald and mund into dam halzan mynstre da hwile de unker 
lif bid. ax1300 Cursor M. 23929 (Cott.) Leuedi.,pat es nu 
mi hope be ban mi hald, Ogain pat brem pat es sa bald! 
¢ 1340 /bid. 24095 (Fairf.) Allane he was my hope & halde, 

+8. Property held; a possession, holding ; sfec. 
a tenement. Cf, CopyHoLD, FREEHOLD, HovsE- 


HOLD, LEASEHOLD, etc. Ods. 

cx2g0 Gen, § Ex. 1772 Yuel ist bi-to3en Min swinc a- 
buten din holde drojen. 1303 R. Brunne Handi, Synne 

016 How he hadde lore a ryche holde, And for auaryce he 

yt solde, cx1soo in Arnolde Chron. Index (1811) 2 That 
of ther londes and holdes they haue right, 1533-4 Act 25 
Hen. VITT, c, 13 § 14 No maner person..shal receiue or 
take in ferme..aboue the numbre of two suche holdes or 
tenementes, 158r W. StarrorD Exam. Compl. ii. (1876) 35. 
¢1590 GREENE Fr, Bacon x. 11, 1am the lands-lord, Keeper, 
of thy holds, By copy all thy living lies in me, 

9. A place of refuge, shelter, or temporary abode ; 
a lurking-place (of animals), 

c 1205 Lay. 3861 Buten wuhlc wrecche swa cwic cuahte 
to holde. ¢1320 Sir Tristr. 2807 Pe geaunt hem gan lede, 
Til he fond an hald. cx1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7636 
At Jarow stode walles alde, Whare some tyme was an 
abbot halde, 1513 Douctas ve/s vit, vi. 55 The aucto- 
ritie of god Apollyne, Hes me constrenyt to duell in’ this 
hald, x161x Suaxs. Cyd. m1, iii, 20 And often .. shall we 
finde The sharded-Beetle, in a safer hold Then is the full- 
wing'’d Eagle. 1688 R, Hotme Armoury 1. 134/2 A Boare 
..when Lodged. .Coucheth in his Den or Hold. 1787 Best 
Angling (ed. 2) 37 His hold is usually under the roots of 
trees, and in hollow banks in the deepest parts of rivers, 
1815 Scort Guy M. xii, Now they’re out of house and hauld, 
1867 F. Francis Angling iv. (1880) 104 Reed or rush beds, 
all of which are favourite holds. 

10. A fortified place of defence; a fort or fort- 
ress ; a STRONGHOLD, arch. : 

a1300 Cursor M. 17342 Pai ledd ioseph..To prisun in 
a stalworth hald [Laud & Trix, a strong holde}. € 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12773 Pe wode bey tok, 
Pat was bitwixt hem & Arthures hold, c1400 Destr, 
Troy 9712 All his stid to distroy, and his stith holdis. 
1461 Paston Lett, No. 416 If. 52 All the castelles and 
holdes in.. Wales ar gyfen and yelden up into the Kynges 
hand, 1552 Act 5 4 6 Edw. V/, c. 1t § 5 Castles, Fort- 
resses, Fortilesses or Holds, 1605 VERSTEGAN Dec. [nteld. 
v. (1628) 128 In seruice in the field, and in Garrisons in the 
holdes. 1691 Woop A Zh. Oxon. IL. 291 He. .did seemingly 
plot with them..to have the Tower, Windsore Castle, and 
other Holds delivered to them, 1800 Stuart in Owen 
Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 572 When defeated there, it may 
be necessary to retire to the interior holds, 1848 Lyrron 
Harold vu. i, A rude fortress. .out of the wrecks of some 
greater Roman hold. 

11. Something which is laid hold of, or by or 
with which anything is grasped or laid hold of. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 53 [The muscle] inserted 
by the stay of sinewy holdes, to allthe ribbes. 1595 Suaks. 
John it, iv, 138 He that stands vpon a slipp’ry place, 
Makes nice of no vilde hold to stay him vp, 1663 J. Sren- 
cer Prodigies (1665) 366 To conclude it a falling Cause 
which catcheth at such weak and unfaithful holds. 1848 
Marryvat Lit, Savage xxxvi, Sharks. . forming a semi-circle 
round me, watched with upturned eyes. .the snapping of the 
frail hold that supported me upon the rock, 1876 WArtby 
Gloss., Hod, a handle. ‘A cannle-hod’, a candle-stick. 

b. A thing that holds something ; as, a mortise, 


a lock in a river, a receptacle, etc. 

1517 ToRKINGTON Piley, (1884) 43 The very hold or morteys 
hevyn [=hewn] owt of the stone Rooke wherin the Crosse 
stode, 1677 Por Oxfordsh. ix. § 46, 234 Locks, or Holds 
for water, made to let down flashes. 1885 Manch. Exam, 
15 May s/7 The first-class compartments are converted into 
‘ boots’ or holds only fit as receptacles for luggage, 

+12. Mus. The sign now called a pause. Obs. 

1674 Pravrorp ShilZ Mus. 1. xi. 36 A Hold..is placed 
over the Note which the Author intends should be held to 
a longer Measure than the Note contains, 1876 STAINFR 
& Barrerr Dict. Mus. Terms, Hold, an old English 
name for the sign of a pause ™, 

13. A prison-cell ; =Ho.e sd, 2b. 

1717 Hist. Press-Yard 7, I was conducted to the door 
leading out of the lodge into the Condemn'd Hold. 1728 
Gay Begg. Op. . x. 1859 Dickens 7. Two Cities u. i, You 
were put into a species of Condzmned Hold at the back. 
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Hold (hé«ld), 53.2 Also 7 holt, hould, howld. 
[Corruption of earlier Hort, Hots, prob, by asso- 
ciation with Honp 56.1 Cf, also MDu. and Du. 
hol (a@ 1500) in same sense. } 

‘The interior cavity in a ship or vessel below the 
deck (or lower deck), where the cargo is stowed. 

[1470-1508 see Hott sd, 2. 1483-1882 see Hote sd. 6.] 
xs9t Raveicu Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 22 That the shippe 
had sixe foote water in hold. 1594 Nasne Un/fort. Trav. 
73 As a man falls in a shippe from the oreloope into the 

old. 1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. /V, 11. iv. 70 You haue not seene 
a Hulke better stufft in the Hold. a@1618 Rateicu Royal 
Navy 25 If many had not been stricken downe into Holt 
in many voyages. 1627 Cart. SMitH Seaman's Gram. il. 12 
The Cooke-roome ., may bee placed... in the Hould. 1678 
Puiuurs (ed. 4), The Howld [1706 hold) of a Ship, the Room 
between the Keilson and lower Decks. 1726 SHELVOCKE 
Voy. round World 2 That I might have room to strike 
down some of my guns into the Hold, 1819 Byron ¥uan 
1, xlii, Again blew A gale, and in the fore and after hold 
Water appear’d. 

b. Comb, hold-beam, -stanchion (see quots. 
1867) ; hold-book, a book containing an account 
of the cargo of a vessel ; hold-stringer, a stringer 
or shelf-piece for receiving the end of a hold-beam, 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Chron. 67/1 The hold-beams had 
shrunk so considerably, that where there was room before 
to stand nearly upright, you could now only crawl on hands 
and knees. 1803 W. Ramsay in Naval Chron, 1X. 269 
That a hold-book be kept to ascertain the stowage. 1867 
Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Hold-beams, the lowest range 
of beams ina merchantman, Ina man-of-war they support 
the orlop-deck, J/did., Hold-stanchions, those which sup- 
port the hold-beams amidships, and rest on the kelson. 1869 
Sir E. REep Shzpduild. viii. 158 The heels of the stanchions 
are formed differently in different ships .. to connect them 
with the keelsons or hold-stringers. 1874 THEARLE Naval 
Archit. 118 Hold stringers sometimes consist of plates and 
angle-irons, and at others, of angle-irons only. 


Hold, 54.3 Now only Hist. [a. ON. hpldr 
(in early MSS. hauldr, haulpr), identified by Bugge 
with OE. Aex/ed, Ger. held, in Norse law ‘a kind 
of higher yeoman, the owner of allodial land’, 
poet.a‘man’.] In OE, times, the title of an 
officer of high rank in the Danelaw, corresponding 
to the High Reeve amongst the English. 

coro O. L. Chron. an, 905 On Sara Deniscena healfe 
wear® ofslazen.. Ysopa hold & Oscytel hold. c100o Wer. 
gilds c. 2 § 4 in Schmid Gesetze 396 Holdes and cyninges 
heah-gerefan .1111, pusend prymsa, 1614 SELDEN 77¢/es 
Hon, 225 Archbishops, EKorles, Bishops, Ealdormen, 
Holdes, Hehgerefas, Messethegnes, and Werldthegnes, 
1717 Blount's Law Dict. (ed. 3), Holdes, Bailiffs of a Town 
or City. 1872 E. W. Ropertson Hist. Ess. 177 In later 
times, the Eorl and Hold seem to have answered amongst 
the Danish population of Northumbria, to the Ealderman 
and Heah-gerefa amongst the Angles. 


+ Hold, sd.4 Obs. [OE. hold, cogn. with ON. 
hold (Da. huld, Sw. hull), flesh.] A carcase, dead 


body, corpse. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosf, Matt. xxiv. 28 Swa hwer swa hold byd, 
paeder beod earnas zegaderude. 12.. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
551/24 [Cad ]auer, lic, uel hold. c¢1200 Trix. Coll. Hout. 
183 Aweilewei pu fule hold pat ich auere was to pe iteied. 


+Hold, holde, sJ.° Ods. [f. Honp a.; OE. 
had Ay/do in the same sense = OS., OHG., huldi, 
Ger. Auld, n, of quality from Honpa.] Allegiance, 
fidelity. 

13.. K, Adis, 2912 Alle..swore heom holde, and lewte. 

+ Hold, a. Ods. Also 3 heold, 4 hoild, huld, 
old. [OE. hodd = OFris., OS. hold (MDu. out, 
houd-, Du. how), OHG, holt (MHG. holt, hold-, 
Ger. hold), ON. hollr (Da., Sw. Auld), Goth. 
hulps, favourably inclined, gracious, merciful: cf, 
Goth. wi/ja-halpet benevolence, and *Az/han to be 
inclined ; prob, f, same root as HIELD v.] 

1. Gracious, kind, friendly. 

Beowulf (Z.) 267 Purh holdne hize, ¢893 K. AELFRED 
Oros. vi. xii, He weard cristhum monnum..swibe hold, 
a1175 Cott. Hom, 231 To under3eite wa an alle his cyne 
rice him were frend oder fend, hold oder fa. c 1250 Gen. 
§ Hx, 1389 For kindes luue he was hire hold, a 1300 
Cursor M, 13264 Leche to bam was he ful hold [Gé¢¢, hoild] 
He asked Loken siluer ne gold. ¢1475 Partenay 2146 And 
of Ausoys the noble kyng hold. 

2. Loyal, faithful, true. a. Of persons. 

a 1000 Oaths c. 1 in Schmid Gesetze 404 Ic wille beon N. 
hold and zetriwe. c1ooo AEtFric Hom. II. 552 Donne 
bid se holda deowa zeset ofer manegum godum, c¢ 1200 
Ormin 10174 To winnenn abhte to pe king, To beon himm 
holde & trowwe. c1275 Duty Christ 20 in O, E, Misc. 
141 He is vre beste king, we ouhte beonhymholde. a@ 1300 
Cursor M, 20843 Pat lijf, ne ded, ne wil, ne wa, Mai neuer 
turn mi hert pe fra, Bot hald it hold in pi seruis. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumb, 2592 Yor heo is trewe & holde, 

b, Of things; esp. in hold(e opes, opes holde, late 
OE. hold-déas, for earlier hy/d-ddas, oaths of fealty. 

In OE. Ayld-, hold-, are in comb., but in later use hold is 
treated as adj. 

{a 1000 Oaths c. 1 in Schmid Gesetze 404 Pus man sceal 
swerizean hyldadas.] ax1100 O. £. Chron. an, 1085? Ealle 
hi..him hold adas sworon. axrz22 /did, an. 1115 Ealle pa 
heafod men..dydon man-raden and hold-adas his sunu 
Willelme. cx1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 163 On redinges and 
lorspelles, and on holde bedes. 1297 R. Grouc, (1724) 383 
Me suor hym holde obes. a 1300 Cursor M, 21318 All war 
pair warkes old [Gd¢¢, hold]. «1300 KX, Horm 1249 Hi sworen 
obes holde, 

Ho'ldable, a. [f. Houp v.+-aBtx.] Capable 
of being held; tenable, 








HOLDER. 


a@ 1649 Drumm. or Hawtu. Fam. Ep, Wks. (1711) 146 A 
fortress holdable and impregnable against the greatest as- 
saults of his enemies. 

Ho'ld-all. [f. Horp v.+Att.] <A portable 
case for holding clothes and miscellaneous articles 
required by soldiers, marines, travellers, etc. 

_ 1851 Ord. § Regul. R. Engineers xxiv. 119 The Knapsack 
is to contain the Great Coat, one Shirt, one pair of Stock- 
ings, Cloth and Shoe Brushes, Blacking, and Hold-all com- 

lete, 1859 F. A. GrirritHs Artil. Man, (1862) 164, 1 
eather cartouch, x holdall. 1883 C. J. Wits Land of Lion 
§ Su# 55 An india-rubber soldier's hold-all. 1895 A ¢henzum 
17 Aug. 220/1 To spend a fortnight attired in riding habits, 
..with holdalls hanging like wallets over the saddles, 

Ho'ld-back. [f. Ao/d back: see Hon v. 34.] 

1. Something that holds one back; a hindrance. 

158t Pettig Guazzo's Civ, Conv. 1. (1586) 9 To get the 
garland, by breaking in sunder those hookes, and hold- 
backs. 1640 Hammonp Serm., Poor man's Tithing Wks. 
1684 IV. 555 The only holdback is the affection and _pas- 
sionate love, that we bear to our wealth. 1863 Mrs. 
Whitney Faith Gartney xix. (ed. 18) 179 Other families 
had similar holdbacks, that is the word, for they were not 
absolute insuperabilities. 

2. The iron or strap on the shaft of a vehicle to 
which the breeching of the harness is attached, 
Also hold-back hook. 

1864 in WesstER. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Hold-back 
Hook, a projection on a carriage-shaft, to which the breech- 
ing-strap of a horse is connected, to enable the animal to 
hold back the vehicle. 

+ Holde, hold, adv. Obs. [OE. hole, f. 
Hop a.) Graciously, kindly; loyally, faithfully.- 

cr000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxif{i]. 2 Heald pine pearfan holde 
mid dome. c1250 Gen. § Ex. 3941 Doz balaac king me 
goue hold, His hus ful of siluer and of gold, 13.. Gaw. § 
Gr. Knt, 2129 Helde pou it neuer so holde, 

Holde, v., abbreviated from BEHOLD. 

1303 R. Brunne Hanal. Synne 9390 As he [Belshazzar] 
paiands began to holde Hys herte bygan to tremle and 
colde, 

+ Holdely, adv. [OE. holdlice, f. Houpa. + -Lx2.] 
a. Graciously, kindly. b. Faithfully, loyally. 

c1000 /ELrric Hom, I, 368 He cwxd eac swide holdlice 
be us. c1050 Suppl. Alfric’s Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 191/12 
Affectuose, uel deuote, holdlice. c1250 Gen. § Lx. 1546 He 
him bliscede holdelike and wel. 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 
1875 Lays vp pe luf-lace, be lady hym ra3t, Hid hit ful 
holdely, per he hit eft fonde. J/d7d. 2016 His oper harnays, 
pat holdely watz keped, 

Holden, archaic pa. pple. of Hop z. 

Holder ! (howldaz), [f. Hor v,+-ER!.] 

I. One who or that which holds or takes hold. 

1. One who holds or grasps. 

14.. Nom, in Wr.-Wiilcker 687/14 Hic stinarius, a halder. 
1552 Hutort, Holder, .. he that holdeth fast. 1610 W. 
FotxincHam A7rt of Survey i. viii. 16 Rooks runne flutter- 
ing after the share at the verie heeles of the holder. 1756 
T. Have Compl. Body Agric. vt. lix. 331 The Holder may 
also make some alteration in the going of the Plow by the 
Handles, 1859 Dickens 7. Two Cities 11. i, The holder of 
a horse at Tellson’s door, who made off withit. 1863 A. J. 
Horwoop Yearbhs. 30 & 31 Edw. I Pref. 37 The rope broke 
not by reason of the holders moving or jerking it. 

b. with prep. 

1857 HuGues Tom Brown 1. vi, Bigoted holders by estab- 
lished forms and customs, 

2. One who holds, occupies, possesses, or owns ; 
a tenant, occupier, possessor, owner. Often in 
Comb., as /reeholder, householder, innholider, loan- 


holder, shareholder, etc. 

c1350 in Eng. Gilds 362 After be deth of euerych haldere 
in flee. c1449 Pecock Refr. (1860) I. 93 The holders of the 
ij° opinioun., 1609 Hottanp Asim. Marcell. xvii. v. 111 
Being now a landed man, and a holder of possessions there. 
1838 De Morcan Zss. Probab. 218 Suppose that the holder 
of the policy wishes to sell his interest. 1856 Bouvier Law 
Dict. (ed, 6) 1, 588 The holder of a bill of exchange is the per- 
son who is legally in the possession of it, either by endorse- 
ment or delivery, or both, 1869 ArBer Latimer's Serm, 
bef. Edw. VI Contents 3 The present holder of the farm. 

3. A contrivance for holding, containing, or sup- 
porting something. Often preceded by a word 
denoting what is held, as dowquet-, cigar-, gas-, 
pen-, whip-holder, etc.: see the first element. 

1833 J. Hottanp Manuf. Metal 11. 139 The tool for cut- 
ting, &c. is fixed in the two holders .. by their screws. 
1842-4 H. Steruens Bk. Farm (1871) I. 408 If she [the 
cow] is known to have a fractious temper, it is better to put 
a holder in her nose. ¢1865 J. WyLDE in Circ. Sc. I. 63/1 
In using small holders, such should be..emptied of all gas, 
1876 G. Rostyn Geo. Eliot in Derbysh. 50 A small Quaker- 
shaped bonnet. .hung on a holder in the wall. 1884 World 
29 Oct. 12 Long streamers of the brigade ribbon were tied 
round the bouquet-holders, 

4. a. A canine tooth. 

1672 Lond. Gaz, No. 686/4 His [a dog's] Holders broak. 
1854 Owen Shel, & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 279 
Large conical teeth situated behind the incisors. .are called 
holders, tearers, laniaries, or more commonly, canine teeth, 

b. A prehensile organ in some animals. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. xiv. 233 The insects 
have feelers; and the worms, holders, 1822-34 Good’s 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 271 [Long tape-worm] with a terminal 
mouth surrounded by two rows of radiate hooks or holders. 

5. With adverbs, as holder-forth, one who ‘holds 
forth’, a preacher, orator (somewhat contemptuous) ; 
holder-on, one who holds on (in quot. one who 
shoots direct at the game; see HOLD v, 28); 
holder-out, one who holds out: see HOLD v. 41); 


holder-up, one who holds up or sustains ; a sup- 
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porter, maintainer; sfcc. a workman who supports 
a rivet with a hand-anvil or sledge-hammer in 
riveting. 

1661 Jvial ¥. ames in Howell St. Trials (1816) VI. 71 
By this time John James was brought into the meeting- 
place, and the Lieutenant. .said to the women, What have 
you no better a *holder-forth than he? a@xz704 T. Brown 
2 Oxf. Schol. Wks. 1730 1. 2, I shall receive a call to be a 
Pastor or Holder-forth in some Congregation or other. 
1754 Frecpinc New Way to Keep Wife 1. ii, Thou art a 
fine promising holder forth .. and dost begin to preach ina 
most orthodox manner. 1881 GREENER Gum 486 A bird 
crossing was fired at by one of the ‘*holders on’. 1643 E. 
Upa et Serm, (1645) 2x Constant. .*holders out in righteous- 
nesse to the end. ¢1374 Cuaucer 77oylus 1. 595 (644) Here 
comep.. his brother, *holdere vp of Troye! 1548 UpaALL 
Erasm. Par. Luke i. (1551) 225 The sturdy holders vp of 
their snoute, he hath cast downe. 1869 Sir E. Reep Ship- 
build. xvii. 340 Each ‘set’ of riveters consists of two riveters, 
‘a holder-up’, and one or two boys. 


II. That of which hold is taken. 
6. The strap by which a carriage window is drawn 
up; also, the strap on the back of a carriage by 


which footmen hold. 

1794 W. FeLton Carriages (1801) I, 137 By holders and 
strings are meant the lace .. for the purpose of holding 
by, or drawing up the glasses with. /d7d., Every inside- 
holder takes a yard of lace, and every footman-iiolder a yard 
and ahalf. 1825 T, Cosnerr /votman’s Direct. 213 Hold 
fast with the holders on the left side with your left hand. 

Holder’, [f. Houp sd.2+-mr1.] A workman 
employed in a ship’s hold. 

1498 Act 11 Hen, VII, c. 22 § t An holder by the day ij4 
with mete and drinke. 1800 CoLquHoun Cowan. Thames 
iv. 179 Holders are persons who unstow the Cargo during 
the discharge. 1867 SmytH Sazlor's Word-bk., Holders, 
the people employed in the hold duties of a ship. ’ 

Holdfast (hawldfast), a. and sb. [f. hold fast: 
see HoLD v. 2+ Fast adv.] A. adj. 

1. That holds fast, “7, and fig.; having a firm 
hold or grasp ; persistent. 

1567 Martet Gr. Forest 57 The Pine tree is called hold- 
fast or pitchie tre. 1893 SHaks. Lwcr. 555 In his hold-fast 
foot the weak mouse panteth, 1612 J. Davies Muse's Sacr. 
(1878) 12/2 With hold-fast armes of euerlasting loue. 1884 
‘Tennyson Becket u. ii, Only the golden Leopard printed in 
it Such hold-fast claws. 

+ 2. Tenacious of what one has. Ods. 

1560 Brecon New Catech. Wks. 1844 II. 399 So hold-fast 
and wedded to the world, that whatsoever they can get, 
they so hoard it up. 

B. sé. 1. The action or fact of holding fast ; firm 


or sure grasp. /. and fig. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. lviil. 84 The Strawberrie .. creepeth 
alongst the ground, and taketh roote and holdefast. 1628 
Prynne Love-lockes 7 ‘They serue .. but to giue the Deuill 
holdfast, to draw vs by them into Hell. 1691 ‘IV’. H[atr] 
Acc. New Invent. 119 The Nature of Ground as to the 
hold-fast of Anchors, 1862 C, A. Jonns Brit. Birds (1874) 
29 Secure of its holdfast, it allows its victim no chance of 
escape. 

2. Something to which one may hold fast or 
which affords a secure hold or support. (In some 
of the fig. uses perh. to be referred to sense 4.) 

1566 T. Starceton Ret. Untr. Fewel 1. 8 We will trie 
farder what sure holdefast he hath to staie him self thereon. 
1688 Boye Final Causes Nat. Things wv. 187 Nature..has 
furnished the several sorts of teeth with holdfasts, suitable 
to the stress..they may be put to, 1793 Smeaton Ldystone 
ZL. § 121 We should then have lost the rock as a Holdfast, 
and Buttress against the great South-west seas. 1867 F, 
Francis Angling vi. (1880) 233 The sedge and alder being 
great holdfasts. 


3. One that holds fast: +a. A stingy or hard- 


fisted person; a miser. Ods, 

1576 Freminc Panxofpl. Epist. 320, 1 may sooner wring 
Hercules his clubbe perforce out of his fist, then get mine 
owne monie out of the hands of this injurious holdfast, 
1660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat. conc. Relig. 1. v. 60 A great 
Miser and hold-fast. 1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), Hola-fast 
--1s also commonly taken for a griping covetous Wretch, 

b. As name for a dog that holds tenaciously. 

1599 Suaks. Hen. V, u. iii. 54 Hold-fast is the onely 
Dogge. 1752 Jounson Rambler No, 197 ®3 When I envied 
the finery of any of my neighbours, [my mother] told me 
that ‘ Brag was a good dog, but Holdfast was a better’. 
1861 Dickens Gt, Expect. xviii. 

4. Something that holds fast, binds, supports, or 
keeps together; sfec. a staple, hook, clamp, or bolt 
securing a part of a building or other structure. 

1576 Turserv. Venerie 196 You may take them out alive 
with your holdfasts and clampes. 1609 HoLttanp Amn, 
Marcell. xiv. xi. 27 The insoluble bond and hold-fast of 
necessitie, binding the pride of mortall men. 1620-55 I, 
Jones Stone-Heng (1725) 46 They united .. the Stones to- 
gether, by certain Ligatures or Holdfasts. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc, 64 The Hold-fast .. to keep the Work fast 
upon the Bench, while you either Saw, Tennant, Mortess, 
or sometimes Plain upon it. 1706 Puttuirs (ed. Kersey), 
Hold-fast, an Iron Hook in shape of the Letter S fix’d in 
a Wall to support it; also a Joyner’s Tool. 1782 Phil. 
Trans. UXXI1I1. 367 This hip-pole was supported .. by an 
iron-strap, or holdfast. 1803 Trans. Soc. Arts XXI. 349 
The pole. .passes through the strong holdfasts in the braces. 
1842-67 GwiLt Archit. Gloss., Holdfast, a long nail, with 
a flat short head for securing objects to a wall. 1877 W. 
Tuomson Voy, Challenger I. i. 14 The Microscopes are 
secured to the table by brass holdfasts like those in common 
use on carpenters’ benches, 

Hence Ho‘ldfastness, tenacity, persistency. 

1869 S. BowLes Our New West 466 A healthy copartner- 
ship of American enterprise and enthusiasm, and English 

solidity and holdfastness. 1897 Harfer's Mag. Apr. 724 
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The Belgians..combining the vivacity and quick wit of the 
Latin races with a sturdy energy and holdfastness. 
Holding (hawldin), v7. sd. [f. Horn v.] 
I. 1. The action of Hon w., in various senses. 
ai1225 Ancr. R. 176 Pet heo beo euer edmod .. mid louh 
holdunge of hire suluen. 1340 HamroLe Pr. Conse. 5994 
Alle wrang haldyngs of gudes sere. ¢1440 Hytton Scala 
Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. Ixxi, In the holdyng ne in pe 
kepyng. c1470 Henry Wadlace vu. 1640 ‘Thow werray 
help in haldyn off the rycht. 1545 AscHam Jo-roph. 11. 
(Arb.) 149 Holdynge must not be longe, for it. .putteth a bowe 
in ieopardy. 1621 Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 451 ‘They 
would almost in kindnesse hurt, with hard, but kindest 
holdings. «1774 W. Pearce Sevm. (1778) 1V. 31 This is 
the unity of the Christian Church, the holding of Christ 
for the head. 1855 Morton Cycl. Agric. 1.848 To obtain 
a holding, they are twisted round the stakes. 
b. sfec. ‘The tenure or occupation of land. 

1420 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Misc, (1888) 16 A 
tenement of Sir John of Langton Knyght in the haldyng of 
John Rumby. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxii. 145 That 
he shold come to parlement for his lande and for his 
holdynge in walys. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stat. Robt. 
III, 59 To schaw his chartour (or maner of halding to 
his overlord). 1774 T. Jerrerson Ax‘obiog. App. Wks. 
1859 I. 138 In the earlier ages of the Saxon settlement, 
feudal holdings were certainly unknown, 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) I. 284 Such a holding now operated as a 
tenancy from year to year. 1875 Maine Hist. Just. iv. 102 
That the Irish holdings in ‘ rundale’ are not forms of pro- 
perty, but modes of occupation. 


+c. Consistency. Obs. rare. (Cf. hold together, 


HOLD z. 43 b.) 

x6or Suaxs, Ad's Well. ii. 27 This ha’s no holding To 
sweare by him whom I protest to loue That I will worke 
against him. 

d. With adverbs : see Horn v. IV. 

1s8r Mutcaster Positions xv. (1887) 69 The holding in of 
the breath. 1606 HoLtanp Sweton. 100 The cause of this 
holding ofand delay. 1611 BisLe ¥er. vi. 11, 1 am weary with 
holding in, a@ 1680 Butter Rem. (1759) I. 78 When..a dull 
Sentence, and a moral Fable Do more, than all our Holdings- 
forth are able. 1689 Evetyn Diary 25 Aug., Londonderry 
reliev'd after a brave and wonderfull holding out, 1711 
Mary AstTeLv (Zit/e) Quaker’s Sermon: or a Holding- 
Forth concerning Barabbas. 

2. That which holds cr lays hold; an attach- 
ment; a means of laying hold or influencing. 

1770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 1842 I. 149 This is one 
of the principal holdings of that destructive system, which 
has endeavoured to unhinge all the virtuous, honourable, 
and useful connexions in the kingdom. a@1797 — Wks. 
(1842) I. Introd. 21 If I have assisted to loosen the foreign 
holdings of the citizen, and taught him to look for his 
protection to the laws of his country. 1806 R, CumBERLAND 
Mem, (1807) I. 242, I had a holding on Lord Halifax, 
founded on my father's merits. 1887 Mrs, L. Baxter Tuscan 
Stud.1.i. 40 The block in some manner slipped from the 
holdings and fell heavily into the river. 


II. That which is held. 

3. Land held by legal right, esp. of a superior ; 
a tenement. 

1640 W. Boswett Let. to Laud 12 June in Ussher Profh. 
(1687) 5 All evil Contrivances here and in France, and in 
other Protestant Holdings. @ 1810 TANNAHILL Poem, When 
John and me were married Our hading was but sma’. 1856 
Froupe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i, 89 Capitalists were not 
allowed to drive the labourers from their holdings. 

b. Property held, esp. stocks or shares. 

1573 in Gross Gild Merch. (1890) II. 76 The sayde war- 
dens..shall have for their paynes double holdinges of all 
the bargaines. 1872 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (ed. 2) 
§ 515 Il. 584 Documents representing holdings in foreign 
government debts. 189x Daily News 28 Apr. 2/7 As the 
pressing sellers have disposed of their holdings, prices are 
now sound. ' 

+4. An opinion held, a tenet. Ods. 

€1449 Pecock Repr. 1. i. 5 Thre trowingis holdingis or 
opiniouns. 1450-5 — Bk. of Faith i. § 2 (1688) 1 To 
followe the Determynations and the Holdingis of the 
Churche in mater of Feith. 1851 J. Hinron Lez. in Miss 
Hopkins Z7/e v. (1885) 84 A train of thought that has 
almost revolutionised my holdings. 

+ 5. The burden of a song. Ods. 

1598 Servingman’s Comf. C, A song is to be song, the 
vndersong or holding whereof is, It is merrie in Haul, when 
Beardes wagges all. 1606 Suaxs. Amt. & CZ. 1. vii. 117 
Then the Boy shall sing. The holding euery man shall beare 
[Arinted beate] as loud, As his strong sides can volly. 

TIL. 6. attrib. and Comb. Of or for holding. 

1593 SHaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. iv. 4 The Cable broke, the 
holding-Anchor lost. 1731 J. Tutt Horse-hocing Husb. 
xxii. (1733) 153 This Hane Seee has a pretty broad 
Head. 1898 Daily News 15 Feb. 8/1 The car with its 
adjuncts was a marvel of holding capacity. 

b. Holding-ground, a bottom in which an 
anchor will hold, anchorage; also fig.; holding- 
note (AZus.), ‘a note sustained in one part while 
the others are in motion’ (Stainer & Barrett). 

1740 Wooproore in Hanway Trav. (1762) 1, 1. lix, 271 
There is three fathoms water, and a good holding ground, 
1774 Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) I. v. 58 Euclid tells us. .that 
sounds may be sustained in the same tone which we call a 
holding-note. 1839 Marryat Phant. Ship xxiii, The anchor 
. dragged, from..bad holding-ground. 1849 Grorr Greece 
1. 1, VI. 334 The assembly and the dikastery were Kleon’s 
theatre and holding-ground. 


Holding, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc2.] 

1. That holds, in various senses (see the verb) ; 
Tetentive ; grasping ; tenacious. 

¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, (E. E. T. S.) 70 
Nedys bat he take first a holdynge mete yn be ground of he 
stomake. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 49 He was free and 
liberall to straungers, and heard and holdyng from his 
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familiers and servauntes, 1681 CHETHAM Angler's Vade-m. 
iv. § 13 (1689) 42 It is .. the most holding Bait of all other, 
a Field 19 Dec. 957/1 Fetlock deep in holding clay. 

. Farming. Applied to animals ‘held’ or kept 
for breeding. Also e//pt.-as sb. = holding pig, etc. 

In origin, attrib. use of vbl. sb.] 

1547 Will of R. Meese (Somerset Ho.), My blacke sowe 
with v holdinge pigges. 1615 Markuam Lag. Housew. 
(1660) 177 Holding Swine, which are onely to be preserved 
in good flesh. 1851 Frvl. KR. Agric. Soc. XII. 11. 348 
Pasture, which is grazed by the breeding cattle, or ‘holding 
stock’, 1853 /éid. XIV. u. 300 From the high rates of 
holding lambs, many farmers last season hogged the lambs. 

Hence Ho‘ldingly adv. rare. 

¢1375 Gloss. in Rel. Antig. 1. 8 Tenaciter, holdynglyche. 
1611 Cotcr., 7exacement, fastly, cleauingly, holdingly. 


Ho-ld-out. [See Houp v. 41e.] (See quot.) 

1893 in Farmer Slang. 1894 MaskeLyne Sharps & Flats 
v.73 Lhe term ‘ Holdout ’is the name given to a mechanical 
contrivance, constructed with the object of enabling the 
card-sharper to ‘hold-out’, or conceal one or more cards, 
until he finds that they will be useful to him, 

Ho'ld-over. [See Houp z. 42.] a. Anauthor- 
ization granted by a bench of magistrates for the 
transfer of a publican’s licence to another person 
for the unexpired term till the next annual licensing 
session. b. U.S. A cell for the retention of 
prisoners awaiting trial. e@. One who continues 
to hold an office after his term has expired. 

1888 Wine, Sp. & Beer 8 Mar. 174/1 The license became 
void, and being advised not to ask for a hold-over, the 
Company now applied to Special Sessions, 1888 JZissouri 
Republican 24 Feb, (Farmer), Wilson was released from 
the hold over, where he has been held since Irwin's death, 
1893 Good Governm. (N.Y.) 15 Aug., The obnoxious Re- 
publican hold-over still holds ovey, 

Hold-up. U.S. slang. [See Hop v. 44€.] 
a, One who robs by ‘holding up’ a traveller, train, 
etc.: see Hotp v. 44e. b. An instance of ‘ holding 
up’; a robbery committed in this manner. 

1885 Harper's Mag. Apr. 695/2 Darkness .. into which 
one ventured with grave apprehensions lest a ‘ hold-up’ 
might be in waiting for him. 1888 in Farmer Dict. Amer, 
[He] was mortally shot by hold-ups, Tuesday night. 1896 
Boston (Mass.) Frul. 29 Dec. 2/1 ‘The prisoner confessed 
toahold-up. 1897 7éd.16 Jan. 2/5 We are tired of reading 
in our papers nothing but hold-ups and killings. 

+ Holdur, erron. f. HELDER adv., rather. 
£ 1400 Destr. Troy 2919. Holdur pen holynes happont so 
then. 

Hole (howl), sd. Forms: 1-5 hol, 4— hole; 
also 5-6 hoole, Sc. hoill, hoil(e, 6 hooll(e, 
whole, 6-7 hoale, 8-9 Yorksh. dial. hoil. [OE. hol 
neut., inflected hol-e, hol-es, hol-u, a hollow place 
= OFris., OS., OHG. (MHG., MLG., MDu., Du.) 
hol (Ger. hoh?), orig. neuter of hol, Hout a., hollow. 
Also app. repr. OE. folk, Hoxnow sd., in its 
inflected forms hol-e, hol-es, (?) hol-w, which fall 
together with the corresp. forms of ho/. (The OE. 
hole, hol, holum, usually referred to hol, may 
equally well belong to o/h: see Sievers Ags. 
Gram. (ed. 3) § 242, Anm. 3, 4; and cf. inflexion 
of heath, seath, wealth.) 

The uninflected o/7 retained short o in ME., and was 
normally written Hott (cf. OE. sceal, smel, ME. shad, 
small) ; but in the inflected forms ho-Ze, ho-les, etc. (whether 
from hol or holh), the o in open syllable was normally 
lengthened, giving ME. and mod. have, hales. (In mod, 
Eng,, short 0 is further lengthened before ¢/, giving mod. dial, 
hold (not distinguishable from d/e); in Sc. -d/7 becomes 
-0wW, -owe, giving how, Howe, ‘hollow’.) OE. AoZh, like 
other words in -2h, -rh, was susceptible of twofold in- 
flexion, (1) with loss of 4, hole, etc., (2) with consonant-ablaut, 
holze, holwe, etc. The former, as said above, fell together 
with the inflected forms of /o7; the latter gave rise to ME, 
holwe, holewe, Hottow sd. and a. The development may be 
thus shown : 

OE. hol ae hol, ME. 612, mod. (dial.) 4072, Sc. how(e. 
infl. hol-e hol. er 
holh se: hol-e'§, 9 OE 599 ee ieaeGs 

09 924 infl. holw-e ,, holwe,, hollow. 
The senses, to a great extent, coincide or overlap; olZ a. 
and sb., Sc. Zow/(e, are, in use, the northern equivalents of 
hollow; hole sb. has all the senses of old (howe) sb. and 
follow sb., with a fuller development of its own, In the 
15-16th c. Sc. spelling Ao7//, of is merely the graphié form of 
63; but in mod. Yorkshire hoil, the of is diphthongal.] 

I. A hollow place, cavity, excavation, etc. 

1. A hollow place or cavity in a solid body ; a pit, 
cave, den, hiding-place in the earth; a deep place 
in a stream, pond, etc. 

946 Charter Edmund in Kemble Cod. Difi. I11. 423 To 
pam ealdan hole; of 3am hole. axz000 Boeth. Metr. ii. 
21 Me pas woruld szl6a..on bis dimme hol dysine forleeddon, 
cxo00 Ags. Ps, (Th.) ix. 29 [x. 9] And settad his dizollice, 
swa swa leo ded of his hole. az225 St. Marher. 10 He.. 
wene® for to beoren me in to his balefule hole. ¢ 1290.5. Eng. 
Leg. I. 85/75 In pe north-side of pe toun in one olde roche 
he was. e lai and darede out of ishole. 13.. 2. 2. Addit, 
P.C, 306 Out of be hole bou me herde. @ 1400-50 Alexander 
4050 Haue 3e na houses ne na hames, ne holis in to bery ? 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 243/1 Hoole, or pyt yn an hylle, or other 
lyke(S. hole, or eryth), caverna, 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
722/35 Hec crupta, a hol in the erthe. 1548 Hatt Chron, 
Ldw. IV, 19 Whiche..hid themselfes and lurked in dennes 
and wholes, /did., Hen. VIII, 134b, With their swordes 
digged holes in the banke to clyme up. 1571 Satir. Poems 
Reform. XxVi. 23 Zour fais wist not in what hoil yame to hyde. 
@ 1605 MonTGoMERIE Sov. xxii. 11 3e sall not haif ane hoill 
re heids to hyde, x653 Watton Angler ii. 52 Go to the same 

ole, where.. you will finde floting neer the top of the water, 
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at least a dozen or twenty Chubs. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 
(1673) 4x Great Rocks. .so soft, as with your finger you may 
bore a hole into it. 1756 T. Hare Compl. Body Hush. 
m. xix. 122 Digging a Hole in the Ground. 1826 Scott 
Woodst. xxxiv, The head .. dinted a hole in the soil of six 
inches in depth. 1883 J. G. Woop in Sunday Mag. Nov. 
676/2 All rivers have some portions deeper than others, 
‘holes’ as we call them. 

b. An excavation made in the ground for habita- 
tion by an animal, as the fox or badger; a burrow. 

cgs50 Lindisf. Gosp, Luke ix. 58 Foxas holas habbad 
[Rushw. G. Foxes holo habbas. Ags. G. Foxas habbad 
holu. Hatt. G. Foxas hebbed hole]. ¢1200 Vices § Virtues 
ror Hie [naddre] haued hire hol. c1220 Bestiary 248 Of 
corn and of gres [de mire] haled to hire hole. 1375 Bar- 
Bour Bruce xix. 669 The fox .. Lukit about sum hoill to se. 
1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 12 Reynart..wente..in to his 
hole, for maleperduys was ful of hooles, hier one hool and 
there an other. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. m1. 810 The 
Viper dead within her Hole is found. 1729 Swirt Let. to 
Bolingbroke 2t Mar., To have done with the world .. if I 
could get into a better .. and not die here in a rage, like a 
poisoned rat ina hole. 1792 OsBaLpiston Brit. Sfortsm. 40 
If you intend to dig the badger out ofhishole. 1885 Lezsuve 
Hour June 401 A snake-charmer’s music inducing a large 
cobra to leave its hole. 

e. A deep hollow or cavity in the surface of the 
body ; e. g. an eye-socket. Cf. ARM-HOLE. 

c1300 Havelok 1813 Pat be rith eye Vt of be hole made he 
fleye. 14..Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 598/4 Mucha, the hole of 

_ the polle. 1483 Cath. Angi. 187/2 An Hole in y® nek, 
JSrontinella. c1%532 Drewes /nxtrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 903 The 
holes under the armes, Zes essel/es. 1638 SANDERSON Seri. 
(1681) II. ror We might have waited till our eyes had sunk 
in their holes. 1758 J.S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 50 
That Part vulgarly called the Hole of the Neck. 

2. transf. +a. A secret place, a hiding-place; 
a secret room in which an unlawful occupation is 
pursued; a place where unlicensed printing was 
carried on. 

1483 Cath, Ang?. 187/2 An Hole, datebra, latibulum. 1660 
Perrys Diary 23 May, At a Catholique house, he was fain 
to lie in the priest’s hole a good while. 1683 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 380 Many Printers for Lucre of Gain have gone into 
Holes, and then their chief care is to get a Hole Private, 
and Workmen Trusty and Cunning to conceal the Hole, and 
themselves. 1688 R. Hotme Avmoury ut. 122/1 Holes, in 
Printing dialect is a place where privat Printing is used, 
viz. the printing of unlicensed Books or other Men’s 
Coppies. : 

b. A dungeon or prison-cell; spec. the name of 
one of the worst apartments in the Counter prison 
in Wood street, London. Cf, Buack-HoLE. Ods. 
(exc. as a case of c.) 

1835 LynprEsAy Satyre 1017 Wee haue gart bind him with 
ane poill, And send him to the theifis hoill. 1607 Hrywoop 
Woman killedwith Kindn, Wks. 1874 11. 125 He is deni’de 
the freedome of the prison, And in the hole is laide with men 
condemn’d. 1607 WeNtw. SmitH Pzritax wm. F, But if ere 
wee clutch him againe, the Counter shall charm him. Rav. 
The hole shall rotte him, 1666 Pepys Diary 2 July, He 
was clapped up in the Hole. 1678, 1722 Condemned hole 
{see ConDEMNED 3]. 1822 Nares s.v., We still hear of the 
condemned hole in Newgate. 

e. A small dingy lodging or abode; a small or 
mean habitation; an unpleasant place of abode; 
a term of contempt or depreciation for any place. 

1616 W. Haic Zez. 2 Aug. in J. Russell Hazes vii. (1881) 
156 Being innocent, it is a pity to smother me in this loath- 
some hole. @1yzoo Drypen (J.), How much more happy 
thou, that art content To live within this little hole, than I 
Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly. 1726 Leoni Designs 
Pref. 1/2 You expect a stately Palace, where you find 
nothing but an ill-contrived Hole. 1836 T. Hoox G. 
Gurney III. 127 This house. .to me the horridest hole I ever 
wasin. 1876 Gro. Ertor Dan. Der. 111. xxv, Grandcourt.. 
pronounced that resort of fashion a beastly hole, worse than 
Baden. 1889 J.S. Winter Ms. Bob (1891) 3 Two hundred 
a year for a little hole I could not get my piano into, 


. fig. A position from which it is difficult to 


escape; a fix, scrape, mess. 

1760 C, Jounston Chrysal (1764) I. m. vii. 132, I should 
take great pleasure in serving you, and getting you out of 
this hole, 1762 Smotterr Szv L. Greaves xvi, I should be 
in a deadly hole myself, if all my customers should take it in 
their heads to drink nothing but water-gruel. @ 1825 Forsy 
Voc. E. Anglia, Hole, a scrape..A man gets himself 
into a hole by taking a wrong step. 1882 Ovuipa Under 
2 Flags i. (1890) 6 I’m in a hole—no end of a hole; and 
I thought you’d help me. ‘ } ‘ ' 

4. technical. a. A hemispherical cavity into 
which a ball or marbles are to be got in various 
games; esp. one of those into which the ball 
is driven at golf; hence, a point scored by the 
player who drives his ball from one hole to another 


with the fewest strokes. 

1583 HottyBanp Camo di Fior 129 We will playe at pit 
hole for nuttes. We will make a pitte hole, and there cast 
our nuttes. 1808-18 Jamieson, Golf, gof7, goujf, a game in 
Scotland, in which hooked clubs are used for striking balls, 
stuffed very hard with feathers, from one hole to another. 
1890 Hurcuinson Golf (Badm. Libr.) 43 You are playing 
a match of, say, eighteen holes, and have reached the 
putting-green of the last hole. 1896 Park Godf 5 The size 
of the holes, as fixed by the laws of the game, is four and a 
quarter inches in diameter. 

b. Billiards, =PockeEt, 

1688 R. Hotmre Armoury ut. 262/2 The Holes in the four 
corners and sides of the..Billiard Table. 1725 Cotton's 
Compl. Gamester (ed, 5) 151 At the four Corners of the 
[Billiard] Table there are Holes, and at each side exactly 
in the Middle, one, which are called Hazards. 1778 C. 
Jones Hoyle’s Games Impr. 19t He that stops either Ball, 
when running, loses one; and if near the Hole, loses two. 


Vou. V. 
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+c. The narrow closed part or bag at the lower 
end of a trawl-net or other fishing net; =Cop sd.1 5. 

1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 72 The third Part, which is 
the Hole or Cod, Inch and Quarter wet and dry. 

5. local U.S. @. An indentation or opening in 
the coast ; a small bay, a cove. 

1639 in Virginia Hist. Mag. (1895) III. 31 Yf the shipps 
be p’mitted to goe at pleasure and ride in every hole as is 
desired by them. 1748 H. Exrris Hudson's Bay 149 This 
[flag] was to be raised at a good anchoring place called Five- 
Fathom Hole. 1807 C. W. JANSon Stranger in Amer. 390 
Tobacco is. .conveyed then down the river to Hobbs’ Hole, 
where ships in the European trade lie ready to receive them. 

b. A grassy valley surrounded by mountains. 

6. =Hout, Hox (sd.2) of a ship. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 187/2 An Hole, .. columbar est nazis. 
1678 Marvett Growth Popfery 11 The Hole of some 
Amsterdam Fly-boat. 1769 FALconer Dict. Marine (1789) 
H iij b, The pointers. .are. . fixed across the hole diagonally. 
1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 97 Abaft the main hole. 

IT. A perforation, and connected senses. 

7. An aperture passing through anything; a per- 
foration, opening. 

¢ 725 Corpus Gloss. 1900 Spiramentum, hol. c1200 Trin. 
Colt. Hon. 201 We..cumed to pe stone, be haued fif hole 
narewe, bat is..his holie fif wunden. cx1z90 Beet 1144 in 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 139 poru3 pe churche he made an hol. ¢1378 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 505 Ane alde coble bare he fand, 
pat mony hoilis in it had. c1q400 Desty. Troy 13501 Hit 
happit hym in hast the hoole for to fynd Of the cave. 14.. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 627/12 Pe hoole of a prevay, eumphus. 
@1529 SKELTON Merrie T. in Shaks. Fest Bk. (1864) 11. 21 
What shall those hoales serue for ?..holes to look out to see 
thy enemyes, 1674 tr. Martiniere’s Voy. North. C. 85 
A top the House. .there is a hole or window left for light to 
come in. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2218/4 A new fashionable 
Suit..gold frost Buttons, and gold Holes. 1773 Cook's Voy. 
in Hawkesworth Voy. II. 332 A musket was fired..which 
fortunately struck the boat..and made two holes in her side. 
1896 Tinzes 16 Dec. 5/2 The service bullet was found to 
have drilled clean holes, and .. the hole of exit was little, if 
any, larger than the hole of entry. 

Jig. 1611 Binte Trans?. Pref, x If there be any hole left 
for cauill to enter. 

8. The orifice of any organ or part of the body. 

€ 1340 Cursor M. 528 (Trin.) Seuen holes hab mannes heed 
euen. c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxii. 100 Pai hafe in steed of 
paire mouth a lytill hole. c1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
749/8 Hec arteria, the hole of the throt. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
Bj b, The Hoolis in the hawkes beke bene callede the Nares. 
1530 Parser. 232/1 Hole that swete or heres cometh out at, 
pore. 1607 TorsELL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 223 There are 
seven crosse ribs in his neck, and seven from his reins to his 
hole. 2615 Crooxe Body of Man 611 A Membrane where- 
with the hoale of the eare is stopped. 1687 A. Lovett tr. 
Thevenot’s Trav, 1. 117 The hole of the Nostril full round. 

9. fig. A flaw, fault, ground for blame. Usually 
in phr. fo peck a hole or holes tz something ; formerly 
also to find ( pick, make) a hole in a person's coat. 

1553 IT. Witson het. (1580) 98 The Lawiers lacke no 
cases .. Is his Lease long .. Then (qt# he) let me alone with 
it, I will find a hole in it. 1899 SHaxs. Hen. V, 111, vi. 88 
If I finde a hole in his Coat, I willtell him my minde. 1648 
Neepuam Plea for King 21 Every ambitious popular person 
would be ready to pick holes in their Coates, to bring them 
into disfavour of the People. 1682 Woop ZLzfe 10 Feb. 
(O. H.S.) III. 4 If they did not appeare, there might some 
hole be picked in their charter. 1789 Burns Caft. Grose’s 
Peregrin. i, lf there’s a hole in a’ your coats, I rede you 
tent it. 1871 Miss Mutocx Pair France i. 4 We do not 
go to visit a neighbour, in order to pick holes in him and 
his establishment. 1894 Asfects Mod. Oxford 93 Any one 
can pick holes in the University system of teaching and 
examination. 

+10. a. An old game in which balls were rolled 
through little cavities or arches ; called also Pigeon- 
hole, Troll-madam, Trunks. Cf. NINE-HOLES. 


b. An old game of cards. 

16x11 CoteGr., 7vou Madame, the Game called Trunkes, or 
the Hole. 1621 J. Taytor (Water P.) Motto Wks. (1630) 
54/2 Ruffe, slam, ‘Trump, noddy, whisk, hole, Sant, New-cut. 
1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 178 Another game called 
holes was occasionally played. F ; 

ITI. 11. Phrases. 70 make a hole (in anything): 
to use up, or cause the loss of, a considerable 
amount of anything; to create a loss. A round 
peg (or man) in a square hole (and vice versa): 
one whose situation does not fit his special apti- 
tudes. Zo pick a hole or holes in: see sense 9. 
To take (something) a hole lower: to take down, 
humiliate, humble. Cf. BurtoNn-HoLE 1 b. 

1591 Lyty Lundy. 111. iii, He hath taken his thoughts 
a hole lower, and saith. .he will vaile bonet to beautie. 1611 
Corer., Humilié, humbled ..taken a hole lower. 1617 
Moryson /7zn, 11. 183 To lay five hundred of your best men 
on the earth, which losse will make a great hole in your 
Armie. 1625 Burces Pers, Tithes 75 It will make a greater 
hole in thy conscience, then it can in thine estate by parting 
with it. 1706 Mrs, Ray in Left. Lit, Mex (Camden) 208 
Mr. Ray did not leave £40 a year.. out of which taxes, 
repairs, and quit-rent make a great hole, 1887 Sfectator 
26 Mar. 412/2 An average daily consumption of four glasses 
.. makes a hole in the income of the working class. @ 1895 
Lp. C, E. Pacer Aztobiog. iii. (1896) 72 The Admiralty 
would not rescind their orders, so we were a round man in 
a square hole, and vice versa. 3 

IV. 12. attrib. and Comb.,as a. attrib. (sense 4a) 
hole game, play; b. objective, as hole-cutter, -dig- 
ger, -digging, -picking, -piercing, -stopper ; @. loca- 
tive, as hole-breeder, -buzlder, -creeping sb. and adj.; 
hole-creeper, a sneaking thief; d. hole-board, 


-man, -stitch (see quots.). 
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1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Compass-board, the *hole-board 
of the loom for fancy weaving. It is an upright board of 
the loom through which pass the neck-twines. 1889 F. A. 
Knicut By Leafy Ways 155 The kingfisher, another *hole- 
breeder. 1891 Daily News 16 Feb. s/t Her eggs.. are 
white, like those of most *hole-builders. 1462 in Scrope 
Hist. Castle Combe (1852) 323 Communis *holecreppar an- 
serum et porcellorum tenentium. 1638 Forp Fancies 1. 
ili, The page, that *hole-creeping page. 1852 ScrorE Hist, 
Castle Combe 235 He qualified himself..by ‘hole-creeping’ 
after his neighbours’ geese and pigs. 1897 West. Gaz. 
9 Mar. 8/3 Drillers and *hole-cutters. 1876 Preece & 
SivewricHT Jelegraphy 188 To guide the *hole-diggers in 
the event of the marks..having been removed. /é7d. 189 
*Hole-digging .. for a telegraph pole. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 
6 May 7/2 There is all the difference .. between the stroke 
and the *hole game [at golf], and at least a score of men 
have some chance. 18531 Maynew Lond. Labour (1861) II. 
447 The *holeman, who goes into the cesspool. 1801 C. 
GapsbEN in 7. Adams’ Wks. (1854) IX. 580 That his public 
actions may be judged of .. without any captious *hole- 
picking. 1889 LinsxK1Lu Goéf iii. (1895) 13 Besides ‘ *hole 
play’, which involves playing a succession of small matches 
from hole to hole round the links, there is also what is called 
“score play’. 1882 CauLFeILpD & Sawarp Dict, Needlework 
253/2 *Hole Stitch, a stitch used in Pillow Lace making, to 
form holes or small round spots in the centre of the thick 
parts of a pattern. 1794 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Wks. II. 85 
A neighbouring town. .Begg’d him to be their tinker—their 
“hole-stopper. 

Hole (howl), v1 Forms: 1 holian, 3 holien, 
4-5 hoole(n, 7 hoale, Sc. hoile (07=0), 4— hole. 
[OE. holian to hollow out, excavate=OHG. holon, 
Goth. huldn, f. hol-. Hour a.] 

I. To make a hole. 

l. trans. To hollow out; to make a hole or 
cavity in; to perforate, pierce. 

cx1ooo /Eirric Hom. II. 162 Da zebrodra..zemetton Sone 
clud Sa iu sweetende; and hi $a hwethweza holodon. 
c1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6836 Pe wal bey 
holede. c1440 Promp. Parv. 243/1 Holyn, or boryn (P. 
hoolen, or make hoolys), cavo, perforo, terebro. 1878 LYTE 
Dodoens v1. \viii. 746 Before they be holed or pearsed. 1648 
Markuam Hoxsew. Gard. 1. x. (1668) 77, I use .. a piece 
of wood hoal’d, 1864 Standard 29 Nov. 3/3 She [the ship] 
has holed her bottom. 1890 Times 27 Dec. 9/t Some 80 
miles of the route already holed [for telegraph posts]. 

b. To make holes in (the earth) in agriculture; 
to dibble; to dig trenches for planting sugar- 
canes, 

1756 P, Browne Fanzaica 130 You begin to hole and con- 
tinue to open the ground gradually. 1842 OrpErson Creo/. 
i. 5 Occasionally ‘holing’ his neighbours’ fields. 1890 ¥7v2. 
Soc. Arts 15 Aug. 827/2 Preliminary to the all-important 
progressive step in coffee culture, that of transplanting, is 
*holing’. 

2. To sink (a shaft), drive (a tunnel) through. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 13 We design to hole our 
Pit. 1816 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 129 The Tunnel. .was, after 
thirteen years’ incessant labour, holed..with great accuracy. 
1870 Daily News 30 Nov., Next week this shaft will be 
holed to the 100 fathom level. 

3. Mining. To undercut (the coal) in a seam so 
as to release it from the other strata. 

1829 GLover fist. Derby I. 58 A set of colliers, called 
holers, who begin in the night and hole or undermine all 
the bank or face of the coal. 1861 Temple Bar Mag. 111. 
137 The collier a hundred fathoms down. .holing under the 
coal. 1867 W. W. SmytH Coal §- Coal-Mining, In break- 
ing down or getting the coal, the first operation is to bench, 
kirve, or hole it along the bottom of the seam. 

4. intr. To make a hole or holes; to dig. Esp. 
in Mining: to make a hole ¢hrough from one 
working to another. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 130 Pe mid hore lustes ne holied nout 
aduneward, ase dod be uoxes. 1303 R. Brunne Hand. 
Synne 10736 Pys mynur .. wro3t on a day, and holed yn be 
hyl. 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 46 They frequently 
hole, or cut through from one Board to another. 1890 
Melbourne Argus 29 May 9/8 From the bottom of the work- 
ings they sank 7 ft...and holed through to the crosscut. 

II. To put or go into a hole. 

5. trans. To put into a hole; to put in prison; 
to plant (sugar-canes) in holes or trenches. 

1608 MippLeton Mad World ww. v, She could not endure 
the sight of a man, forsooth, but run and hole herself pre- 
sently. 16x8 J. Taylor (Water P.) Waternzan’s Suit Wks. 
(1872) 14 So their prodigal sons are holed in some loathsome 
jail. 1828 Craven Dial. s.v., ‘To hole a person’, to send 
him to gaol, 1866 Morning Star 27 Sept. 4/5 To work 
hard in holing canes or in throwing out trenches. 

6. spec. in Golf, Billiards, Bagatelle. To drive 
(the ball) into a hole or pocket. Also Zo hole out. 

1803 Mary Cuartton Wife § Mistress 1. 264 He con- 
trived to hole both white and red ball at the next stroke. 
1819 Rees Cycl. s.v. Billiards, If the striker holes his 
adversary’s ball, or forces it over the table, or on a cushion 
.. he loses two points. 1857 Chambers’ Inform. 11. 693/2 
(Golf) The best club for holing out the ball. 1880 Boy's 
Own Bk. 633 Bagatelle..The object..is to ‘hole’ the balls. 
1883 Standard 16 Nov. 5/2 The number of strokes he 
requires to take before ‘holeing’ the ball [at golf]. 1891 
Golf Rules No. 35 in Linskill Golf (1895) 45 If the ball 
rest against the flag-stick when in the hole, the player 
shall be entitled to remove the stick, and, if the ball fall in, 
it shall be considered as holed out in the previous stroke. 

b. absol. Golf. To drive the ball into a hole. 

1867 Cornh. Mag. Apr. 492 The deadly accuracy with 
which they approach the hole, and ‘hole out’, as it is called. 
1886 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit, Sports 754/2 He who succeeds in 
holeing in fewer strokes than his opponent wins that hole. 

e. Golf. To drive the ball into (a hole). 

1894 Westm. Gaz. 29 Sept. 7/1 Mr. W. T. Griffin holed 
the eighth hole of the. .links—1oo yards—in one. 
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7. intr. To go into a hole. 
to a hole for hibernation. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair 1v. iv, Let him hole there. 
1625 — Staple of N.v. i, Wi’ your worming braine..Which 
1 shall see you hole with very shortly ; A fine round head, 
when those two lugs are off, To trundle through a pillory. 
1688 SHADWELL Sg~, A /satia v. i, The rogue is hol’d some- 
where. 1828 Craven Dial., Hole, to earth as a fox. 1878 
Scribner's Mag. XV. 303/1 The fox .. has run to earth, or, 
as we have it, ‘has holed’, 1890 L. C. D’Oyte Notches 70 
It was getting time for the bears to ‘ hole-up’. 


+ III. 8. zxtr. To become full of holes. Ods. 
161x Corcr., Se 7xouér, to hole, to grow full of holes. 

+ Hole, v.2 Obs. Forms: 1 hélian, 3 holen, 
[OE. Adan, cogn. with Goth, 4d/én to treat with 
violence; cf. OHG. Auolanto deceive.] a. trans, 
To oppress. b. zz¢ér. To commit oppression. 

c1000 Lamb. Ps, cxviiili]. 121 (Bosw.) Ne sele du me 
holiendum me [Vulg. calumniantibus te]. C1200 ORMIN 
9319 Patt holebp o be laghe leod, & rippebp hemm & raefepp. 

Hole, -ful, -ly, -some, etg., the common early 
(and etymological) spelling of WHOLE, etc, 

Hole: see Hott a., Here v.t, Hub 


Ho'le-and-co'rner, adj. fhr. Done or hap- 
pening in a ‘hole and corner’, or place which is 
not public ; secret, private, clandestine, under-hand, 


Contemptuously opposed to ‘ public’ or ‘ open ’. 

1835 FoNBLANQUE Eng. under 7 Administ. (1837) III. 205 
Hole-and-corner meetings are got up to speak the voice 
of the nation. 1839 SroNnEHOUSE A-vholme 77 Any manu- 
facturer of the hole and corner political petitions of the 
present day. 1862 H. Kincstey Ravenshoe III. 55 Tell 
me at once what this hole-and-corner work means. 1878 
S. Watrote Hist. Eng. I. vi. 600 The Queen’s friends. de- 
clared that the King’s supporters were ‘ hole-and-corner’ 
men, 1883 Biack Shandon Bells i. 

Hence Hole-and-co'rnerism, hole-and-corner 
action; a system of secret procedure. 

1873 Daily News 7 Nov. 5/4 The real,.conduct of French 
politics at the present moment is by hole-and-cornerism,. 

Holed (hould), pf/7. a. [f. Hotnz.! or sb. + -ED.] 
Having a hole or holes; pierced, perforated. 

c1481 Caxton Dialogues (E.E.T.S.) 34/10 Everard the 
upholster can well stoppe a mantel hooled. 1548-77 Vicary 
Anat. ix. (1888) 74 Euery Spondel is holed on euery side. 
e161r Cuapman //iad 1. 686 His men yet pleased their 
hearts With throwing of the holed stone. 1645 RUTHERFORD 
Tryal §& Tri. Faith (1845) 258 His dead, and holed, and 
torn body. 1885 Garden 10 Oct. 367/2 Holed peach leaves. 

b. //oled-stone, a perforated stone considered to 
be a monument of prehistoric times. 

1769 BorLasE Azztig. Cornwall (ed. 2) 178 The middle 
stone..has a large hole.. whence it is called the Mén an Tol 
(in Cornish holed stone), 1861 Buicur Week at Land's 
Lind 19 Holed-stone near Bolleit. 1879 Miss A. W. Buck- 
LAND in Frnl. Anthrop. Instit. YX. 153, 1 never heard of 
libations being poured through these Cornish holed-stones. 

Holeless (hdw'ljlés),a. [f. Hone sd, + -LESS.] 
Without a hole or holes. 

1887 Bicycl. News 17 Sept. 387/2 The week’s washing .. 
hung in spotless but not holeless purity. 

Holely, erron. f. Honey a, 

Holer (hoular), [f Horm v.1 + -rr1.] One 
who makes a hole; sec. the collier who ‘holes’ 
or undercuts a coal-seam. 

1829 [see Hote v.! 3], 1873 Echo 22 Sept. 2/2 The 
‘Holers’, chiefly boys of about seventeen or eighteen, can 
earn from 5s. to 6s. per day. 1891 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Holer’s Day or Stint, the measure of undercutting, 
undermining, or curving a length of seam. 

Holer, var. of Honour Obs. 

+ Holet. Ods. [f. Hour sd. +-nr. 
grifet 2 little grove, piccet thicket.] 

1. A little hole; a small cave. 

c 1380 Wycuir Wks. (1880) 322 Siche placis of newe ordris 
shulden be fled as fendis holetis. a1440 Pr. Life Alex. 
(ATS. Lincoln A. i. 17 If. 30) (Halliw.) In thir holettez duelle 
we alwaye, and in thir caves. c1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 
93 O thou edder. .tornynge hyder and thyder by a thousande 
holettes and halkes, 

2. A hut, cot, tent, tabernacle; =Huer. 

€1380 Wycur Serm, Sel. Wks. II. 281 Bishopis of be 
olde lawe .. entriden ..in to a litil holet bat was pe west 
part of be tabernacle. cx1q4g0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1285 
Hirdes holetts [Pastorum tuguria (Bede)] sowe he pare. 

Holethnic, Holetrous : see Hoto-. 

Holewe, obs. form of Hotnow. 

Holewort (hawlwzit), [Lyte’s ad. Ger. hol- 
wurz.) = HotLowwort; extended by Lyte to 
another species of Corydalis. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. ii. 316 The roote whiche is holowe 
within is called in Germanie Holwurtz, that is to say in 
English Holowe roote, or Holewurt. 1863 [see Hottow- 
WORT]. 1866 Treas. Bot., Holewort, Corydalis bulbosa. 

Holey (howli), @. Forms: 4-7 holy, hollie, 
~y, 5-6 hooly, (6 erron. holely), 7— holey. [f. 
Hous sb.+-y. (The ¢ is retained, to distinguish it 
to the eye from Hoty a.)]_ Full of holes, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xxi. (Bodl. MS.), Thei 
[stars] bep rounde in substaunce..nou3t holou3 noper holly 
in pe vtter partie. 1551-2 Act 5 § 6 Edw. VI, c. 6 § 6 YE 

-- Clothe ., happen .. to be full of holes mylbrack or to be 
hollie [Rufhead holely]. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xxv. 177 
Leaues.. holy, as though they had bene eaten with Locustes, 
Paulmers or Snayles, 1637 Rutuerrorp Let, to Ld. 
Lowdoun ro Sept., An old hollie and threed-bare garment. 
1818 J. Brown Psyche 127 "Tis just as holey as a crumpet, 
1875 Jowretr Plato, Gorgias Introd. II. 287 Fools are 
supposed to be carrying water to this vessel in a holey sieve. 


Tole up, to retire 


Cf OB. 
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b. Holey (erron. holy) dollar, a Spanish dollar 
out of which a dump had been punched (see Dump 
sb.2 b), formerly current in parts of Australia. 

187 D. Bunce Austral. Remin. 59 Our first change for a 
pound consisted of two dumps, two holy dollars, one Spanish 
dollar, one French coin [etc.]. 1883 Masts. Chron. Ser. 
mi. III. 119 These coins popularly called ‘ holey dollars’ are 
extremely scarce. 

Holgh, hol3, holh, obs. ff, Honnow. 

Holi, holie, obs. ff. Hoty a. Holibut: see 
Hauisut. Holick, obs. form of WHOLLY. 

Holidam(e, early form of Hauio, still used 
in edd. of Shakspere. 

Holiday (hg'lide'), sb. Forms: a. 1 hélizdes, 
héli-deiz, 3 halidei, A/, helidawes, 4-5 hali- 
dai, -daie, -day, -daye, //. halydawes, 4-6 
halyday (5 haleday), 5-6 hallidai, -day. B. 4 
holidai, 4— holiday ; (also 5~9 holyday, 6 holie, 
hollie daie, holydaie, holy daie, daye, 6-7 
holliday, -e, hollyday, -daie, holy-day, holy 
day, 7 holedaye, holidaie). [OE. hdligdegz 
(dat. pl. Adédigdagum), found beside the uncom- 
pounded Adliz deg in two words (dat. pl. hdlgaum 
dagum). Inthe combined form OE. 4 instead of 
being rounded to ME. é, was shortened to @ 
(cf. Hattow, Hattowmas, Harpur, HaLmom), 
giving haltdat, halliday, used till 16th ce. But 
the uncombined form was in concurrent use, and 
became more frequent as the distinction in signifi- 
cation between sense 1 and sense 2 became more 
marked, until, in the 16th c., holy day or holy- 
day became the usual form in sense 1. About 
the same time holiday (holliday), with o short, 
being a later combination and shortening of 
holy day, rare in late ME., took the place of the 
earlier haliday, which however remained in the 
northern dialects, where also (esp. in Scotland) the 


uncombined form was haly day. 

It is thus difficult to divide holiday and holy-day in sense 1. 
Under this article are included the combined forms iadiday, 
holiday; the uncombined forms, as well as those in which 
the vocalization shows that the word was analyzed, are 
treated under Hory-pay. But the habits of medizval 
scribes as to the combination or separation of the elements 
of compounds were so irregular, and the treatment of the 
matter by modern editors is so uncertain, that many ME. 
instances might be placed under either article.] 

1. A consecrated day, a religious festival, Now 
usually written Hony-pay, q.v. 

a. cgs0 Lindis/. Gosp. Mark iii. 2 Hueder on haligdazum 
sezemde [Rushw. G. zif he halzes dwzes zizgemde]. a 1035 
Laws of Cnut 1. c. 45 (Schmid) Be hali-dzizes freolse. 
De die dominica et festis observandis. a1225 Ancr. R. 
18 3if hit is halidei..sigge6 Pater Noster. /d7d. 24 Ine 
werkedawes, heihte & twenti Pater Nosters; ine helidawes, 
forti. a@1300 Cursor M. 6473 Hald pou wel pin halidai. 
1362 Lancu. P. PZ. A. vit. 22 pei holdep not heore haly- 
day [B. halidayes, C. halydaies] as holy churche [Z2. holi- 
cherche, C, holychurche] techep. c 1386 Cuaucer M7d/er’s 
f. 154 This Absolon..Gooth with a Sencer on the haliday. 
1426 AupEeLAy Poems 6 In clannes kepe 3our haleday. 
c 1440 Promp, Parv, 222/2 Halyday (K. halliday), festivitas. 
¢1450 Myrc 203 Aske the banns thre halydawes. 1481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 28 Goo to chirche, faste and kepe 
your halydayes. 1530 Patsecr. 228/2 Halyday, fes¢e. 

B. @1375 Cursor M. 11929 (Laud) Hyt fille vpon an 
holiday Pat Sabot hight in Iewis lay. 1393 Lane. P, Pd. 
C. vit. 226 Hold wel pyn halyday [J7S. AZ. 218 (a 1400) 
halt pyn holidai). ¢1478 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 778/t 
Hoc festum, a holyday. 1526 TinDALE Acts xx. 6 After 
the ester holidayes. 15s1-2 Act 5 § 6 Edw. VI, c. 3 
(title), An Acte for the keping of Hollie daies and Fastinge 
dayes, 1661 Br. Nicnotson Catech. Pref. (1686) 8 En- 
joined on the Lord’s day, and every holiday to be done by 
every rector, 1782 PrirstLey Corrupt. Chr. I. iv. 336 
Pagan festivals [were changed] into Christian holidays. 
1844 Lincarp Azglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. vii. 288 The Sun- 
days came round weekly; other holidays came yearly. 
1873 Sir R. Puitiimore Zcc?. Law 1037 Fish carriages.. 
shall be allowed to pass on Sundays or holidays. 

2, A day on which ordinary occupations (of an 
individual or a community) are suspended; a day 
of exemption or cessation from work; a day of 
festivity, recreation, or amusement. (In early use 
not separable from 1.) 

a. a@1300 Cursor M, 12276 Iesus went him for to plai 
Wit childir on an halidai. 1478 W. Paston, Jr. in P. Lett. 
No. 824 III. 237 One for the halydays..and a nothyr for 
the workyng days. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VIJ,c. 22 § 3 That 
noe artificer..working but the half day take no wagis but 
for the half day, and nothing for y® halyday. 

B. 1540 Hyrve tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom.t. v. (R.) On 
some working daies doe likewise,..specially if there bee 
any long space betweene the holly-daies. 31877 B. Goocr 
Heresbach's Husb. wm. (1586) 113b, Doo you not knowe 
that it is holliday, a day to dance in, and make mery at the 
Ale house? 160x CorNnwaLLyes Zss. 11. xxvi. (1631) 3 Life 
being like a Prentises holy day. 1601 Suaxs. 92d. C. 1. i. 2 
Hence: home you idle Creatures, get you home: Is this 
a Holiday? 1782 Cowper Gilfix 8 Though wedded we 
have been These twice ten tedious years, yet we No 
holiday have seen. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. rv. cxli, Butcher’d 
to make a Roman holiday, 188: TrotLorr Ayala’s Angel 
ILI. 88 Glomax’ thougut that Tony had been idle, and had 
made a holiday of the day from the first. 

_ b. collect. pl. or sing. A time or period of cessa- 
tion from work, or of festivity or recreation; a 
vacation, (See also BLIND MAN’S HOLIDAY.) 

a. 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 1049 Er pe halidayez holly 





| holyday-maker and his partner. 


HOLILY. 


were halet_out of toun. ¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 176 
Necessite nath neuere halyday. 1573, G. Harvey Letfer- 
bk. 27 In the hallidais he tooke a iurni into the cuntri. 

B. 1839 TAVERNER Evasmt. Prov. (1552) 40 With sluggers 
or unhardye persons, it is always holy daye. 1546 J. Hry- 
woop Prov. (1867) 83 Lightly he layde hir vp for hollie daies. 
1647 CLARENDON /7ist. Keb. Iv. § 119 The Christmas holidays 
giving more leave and license to all kinds of people. @ 1652 
Brome Queene’s Exch. 1. ii. Wks. 1873 III. 469 To make 
my rest of lifeall holidayes. 1806-7 J. BErEsForD Misertes 
Hum, Life (1826) 11. v, My youngest boy, Tom, now at 
home for the holidays. 1825.SourHey in Life (1849) I. 153 
Blair spent one summer holidays with his mother Lady 
Mary, at Spa. 1863 Miss THackeray Elizabeth (1867) 166 
Will Dampier..went year by year to scramble his holiday 
away up and down mountain sides. my : 

e. Cessation from work; festivity; recreation. 
To make holiday, to cease from work, to take 


a day’s recreation. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 72 We shall..rest & 
make holyday for this tyme. 1592 WARNER A/é, Eng. vin. 
xlii. (1612) 204 Ill therefore might it boode at her to make 


our Holly-day. 1600 Dekker Gent. Craft Wks. 1873 1. 
47 Ham... Lets play. Sane. I cannot liue by keeping 
holliday. 1714 Rowe Yane Shore (M.) When my approach 


has made a little holy-day. 1886 Pall Mall G. 13 Aug. 
1/t Men of business seat themselves in the railway carriages, 
bent on holiday. 

+d. Phr. Zo speak holiday, to use choice lan- 
guage, different from that of ordinary life. Cf. 


holiday English, holiday terms in 4. Obs. 

1598 Suaxs. Merry W. 1. ii. 69 He writes verses, hee 
speakes holliday, he smels April and May. ; 

8. collog. Naut. A spot carelessly left uncoated 
in tarring or painting ; see also quot. 1882. 

1785 Grose Dict, Vulg. T. s. v., A holiday is any part of 
a ship’s bottom, left uncovered in paying it. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast viii. 18 He only thinks of leaving no 
holidays (places not tarred). 1882 Jaco Dial. Cornw., 
Holidays, parts left untouched in dusting. ‘ Don't leave 
any holidays.’ 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. or as adj. Of, 
belonging to, or used on, a holiday; befitting a 
holiday, festive, gay, sportive; superior to the 
ordinary workaday sort, as holiday clothes, terms, 
Linglish. Sometimes (esp. formerly of persons) : 
Suited only to a holiday; not engaged in, or not 
fitted for, serious action; dainty; idle, trifling. 
Comb. + holidayman, -woman, a man or woman 
taking a holiday, an idler or trifler. 

c1440 Jacob's Weld (E. E. T.S.) 136 Comoun strumpettes, 
hasardourys, & such opere, & halyday-werkerys. Jdzd. 
196 Pou pat hast getyn good be haly-day werkyng, haly- 
day chaffaryng, be false othys, be false dyscey3tes. 1548 
Upatt Erasu, Par, Luke x. 105 b, Although they seme as 
holidayemenne, to repose theymselfes from all corporall busi- 
nesse. 1589 Papfe w. Hatchet (1844) 20 Put on your night 
cap, and your holiday English. 1594 Grerene & LopGr 
Looking Glasse Wks, (Rtldg.) 125/ She will call me rascal, - 
rogue, runagate [etc.]..and these be but holiday-terms. 1 
Suaks. Merry W. 1. i, 2 What, haue scap’d Loue-letters in 
the holly-day-time of my beauty, and am I now a subiect 
for them? 1600 — A. Y. Z.1. ili. 14 They are but burs.. 
throwne vpon thee in holiday-foolerie, 1600 SURFLET 
Countrie Farme 837 More fit for holidaie men, milke sops, 
and cowards. 1610 Suaxs. Tem. u. ii. 30 Not a holiday- 
foole there but would giue a peece of siluer. 1676 WycHER- 
tey P27, Dealer 11. i, Prithee, don’t look like one of our 
Holyday Captains now-a-days. 1695 Poor Robin’s Alm. 
in Brand Pog. Antig. (1870) II. 353 A Holy-day Wife, all 
play and no work. 1701 Appison Switzerland Wks. 1721 
II. 173 Their holy-day cloaths go from Father to Son, and 
are seldom worn out. 1765 Foote Commissary 1. Wks. 
1799 II. 29 Them holiday terms wou’d not pass in my shop. 
1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 558 Put on holiday-looks and 
pretend to be merry. 1836 Emerson Nature i. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 143 Nature is not always tricked in holiday 
attire. 1838 Lytton AZice 13, I must give you a holiday 
task to learn while I am away. 

b. objective, as holiday-keeper, -keeping, -maker, 
-making ; locative, as holiday-rejoicing adj. 

1807-8 W. Irvine Salmag. (1824) 369 Holiday-loving 
rogues. 1859 Chambers’ Bk. of Days 16 May 1. 643 The 
1890 Daily News 8 Apr. 
6/2 The streets were thronged with holiday keepers, 1896 
Tbid. 3 Feb. 8/4 To say nothing of the loss from holiday- 
keeping. 

Hence Holiday wv. zntr., to take a holiday; to 
go on a pleasure-excursion; whence Ho*lidayer, 
a holiday-maker. Ho-lidayish a@., of a character 
befitting a holiday, festive. Ho‘lidayism, the 
practice of making holiday, devotion to holidays. 

1869 Contemp. Rev. XII. 629 The hero .. meets an artist 
. likewise “holidaying. 1871 CaRLyLeE in J/%s. C.’s Let?. I1. 
gir Craik from Belfast..was here holidaying. 1887 Padd 
Mail G. 29 Dec. 5 The prospective bridegroom holidays in 
Scotland for three weeks. 1886 Azrmingham Weekly Post 
7 Aug. 4/6 We hear. .that many *holidayers spend their time 
in suburban public-houses. 1886 Gd. Words 247 Some more 
or less..*holidayish kind of work. 1886 Lewis in Pog. Sez. 
Monthly XXIX. 708 Under the working of the civil law.. 
Sunday has tended and must tend to *holidayism. 

Holie, obs. form of Hoty, WHOLLY. 

+ Holihede. 02s. Forms: see Hoty a. [f. 
Hoty a.+-hede, -HEAD.] Holiness. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 1439 No moght ban help na hali-heid 
[v.vr. hali-hede, halihede, holy hede]. did. 2330 Fild of 
trout[h] and haly-hede. 1340 Ayvend. 247 Guode men pet 
ledep lif of angel an erbe be hire holyhede, 

Holihock, obs. form of HotiyHocr. 


Holily (howlili), adv. Forms: see Hoty a. 
[f. Hony a. + -L¥2.] 


HOLIMONTH. 


1. Inaholy manner ; with sanctity or devoutness. 
¢ 1200 ORMIN 15920 Forr all batt tatt te33 halilig & daffti3- 
like hemm ledenn. Jézd. 17282 To spellenn halizlike, and 
ec To wirrkenn hallghe tacness. 1340 Ayend. 74 Po pet .. 
lokep holyliche hare herten. 1382 Wyciir x Tess. il. 10 
How hoolily, and iustli, and withouten querel.. we weren. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 211 And lyue in chastitee ful 
holily. ¢1450 Mirour Saluacioun 777 Hire sawle with- 
inne woke than fulle halily. 1526 Pzler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 58b, As longe as a persone is holyly occupyed, so 
longe he prayeth. 1605 Suaxks, Macb. 1. v. 22 What 
thou would’st highly, That would’st thou holily. 1754 
Epwarps freed, Will ww. vii. 236 To act holily and wisely 
in the highest possible Degree. 1894 Athenxum 3 Mar. 
276/3 With an eloquent impulsiveness becoming their holily 
emotional themes. 
2. Sacredly, scrupulously, inviolably ; solemnly. 
Now vave or Ods. 
¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 11. pr. x. 70 (Camb. MS.) See now 
how Lee mayst proeuen holyly and with-owte corupcion 
this bat I haue seyd. 1548 Upatt, etc. Hvasm. Par. Matt. 
- vy. (R.), But I wil haue matrimony obserued more holyly & 
vndefyledly among them that professe the new lawe. 1577- 
87 HotinsHep Chron. Scotd. (1805) II. 237 If the Scots 
would most holilie and handfastlie promise. 1651 Life 
Father Sarpi (1676) 41 And those that..had lived intimately 
with him, do most holily attest, that they were never able 
to observe any such defects in him. 

Holimonth (hglimznp). [Nonce-formation 
after Aoliday.] A month of recreation or abstinence 
from work ; a month’s holiday. 

((OE. had hélizgmdnad, Holy-month, as the name of Sep- 
tember (app. of heathen origin); but this did not survive.)] 

1862 Temple Bar Mag. VI. 189 (heading), The English- 
man’s Holimonth. /ézd.194 On every-days and on holi- 
days, in working months and in Holimonths. 1896 Advance 
(Chicago) 4 June 822/2 A country holimonth with bicycle 
and kodak. 

Holin, obs. form of Hoxtiy, holly. 

Holiness (houlinés). Forms: see Hoty a. 
[OE. Aadlignes, -nys (=OHG. hetlagnissa), f. hdlig 
Hoy + -NESss. ] 

1, The quality of being holy ; spiritual perfection 
or purity ; sanctity, saintliness ; sacredness. 

971 Blick, Hom. 31 Pa be him peowiab on rihtwisnesse 
& on halignesse, c1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) xcv[i]. 6 (Bosw.) 
Haliznys on haliznysse. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom.og Godes gast 
wissad efre to halignesse. ¢1230 Hali Meid. 31 Wid hali- 
nesse of heorte. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 331 Pe betere hym 
were in holynesse to nyme hyr to wyue. a@x1300 £. LZ. 
Psalter xcv{i]. 6 Helinesses and mikelhed in his helinesse. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Man of Law's T. 69 Hir herte is verray 
chambre of hoolynesse. a1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS. 23 Slouthe .. makes mane to yrke in prayere or 
halynes. ¢1532 Drewes Jutrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 927 By 
my holynesse, Jar wa saincteté. 1651 Hosses Leviath, 
1. xxxv. 220 Of Holinesse there be degrees. 1766 ForDycE 
Serm. Yung. Wom. (1767) 11. viii. 8 There rise up to view 
nameless beauties in holiness. 18s0 Lyncu Theo. Trin. 
ii. 28 Holiness is innocence made perfect. 1885 F. TempLe 
Relat, Relig. § Sc.ii. 49 Holiness consists in the subjection 
of the whole being..to the authority of conscience. 1896 
Daily News 13 Jan.6/4 One of the most interesting of Mr. 
Granger’s chapters is that in which he explains primitive 
‘holiness’ as obedience to the public recognition of the 
rights of ghosts and gods. 

2. With possessive, as a title of the Pope, and 
formerly of other high ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

A transl. of L. sazctitds, given orig. to all bishops, then 
c 600 limited to patriarchs, and since the 14th c, to the Pope. 
The same title was also given to the Byzantine Emperors, 
and sometimes to other sovereigns; it was addressed by 
John of Salisbury to Henry II of England. (See Du 
Cange.) 

[1169 Becxer Let. to Cdl. Hyacinth in Mat. Hist. Becket 
(Rolls) VII. x25 Omnes ad sanctitatis vestrae confugiunt 
pedes. 1170 Hen. II Let. to Pope Alexander Thid. 419 Si 
devotionis mez, pater, erga sanctitatem vestram experimen- 
tum quzritis.] 1450 Hottanp Hovwd/at 75, I will appele to 
the Pape..For happin that his halynace Throw prayer may 
purchace To reforme my foule face. 1502 Hen. VII in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 49 The Popes Holynesse hath 
named certeyn Legats to be sent to all Cristen Princis. 
1579 Futkxe Confut. Sanders 559 Your holines is heade of 
all holy churches. 1590 Suaxs. Com. Err. v.i. 110 Ilit doth 
beseeme your holinesse [a Lady Abbess] To separate the 
husband and the wife. 1689 Let. /r. Pope to Pr. Orange in 
Harl. Misc. (1808) I. 368 Great Prince, Although the semi- 
circle of your Highness be .. elevated above the full orb of 
my Holiness. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) I1l. 285 
With the permission of his holiness Clement IX, 1858 
Cartyte Predk. Gt. ut. iv. I. 223, 1 could help you to 
repay it !’ said his Holiness [Pope Leo]. : 

+8. concr. Aholy place, sanctuary ; a holy thing, 
an object of religious devotion. Ods, 

c897 K, Atrrep Gregory's Past. xv. 93 Inngongende 
and utgongende beforan Gode to Sam halignessum. 1014 
Wutrsran Ser. ad Anglos in Hom. xxxiii. (1883) 158 And 
haliznessa syndon to gridlease wide. ¢ 1175 Lawib. Hom. 
27 Penne cumed drihtenes engel and binimed pa halinesse 
mid him toward heouene riche, a@1300 Z. £. Psalter 
Ixxxiifi]. 12 In eritage Goddes halines hagh we. [1526 
Tinvate /7eé. ix. x And worldly holynes.] 

+b. Holy rites; worship, devotion. Ods. _ 
cx2z05 Lay. 1820 Brutus & his du3ede makeden halinesse 
[ce 1275 holynisse]. Jézd. 8049. t : 

4. attvib., as holiness convention, meeting, 
a gathering or meeting for the promotion of holi- 
ness (in some religious communities). é 

1892 Daily News 21 July 6/4 In the evening a holiness 
meeting was held. 

Holing (how lin), vd/.sd._[f. Honev.+-1nel.] 

1. The action of making a hole or holes, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. v. (1495) 303 The 
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Ether .. neyther maye be departed by thyrlynge and hool- 
ynge of a nother body. c1440 Gesta Rom. iv. 10 (Harl. 
MS.) Some tyme is suche holiyng and perforacion goode, 
1807 VANCOUVER Agric. Devon (1813) 126 The holeing, 
digging, gripping, ditching, hacking, and hand-beating. 

attrib. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) IL. 334 
The slit or holing-in method of planting is used. 

b. The action of undercutting a coal-seam. 

1841 Codlieries § Coal Trade (ed. 2) 249 When the work- 
man has been for some time engaged in what is termed 
*holing under’. 
of holing in coal is one of the severest kinds of human 
labour. 

2. concr. The stuff underlying a coal (or other) 
seam picked out to undermine it. 

1882 Nature 27 July 299 The bottom bed—z inches thick 
—together with a bed of soft shale 10 inches thick, serves 
as a holing. 1890 Goldfields Victoria 65 Soft black clay 
(holing)..1 inch. 

3. attrib., as holing-ax, -stuff (see quots.). 

1819 Rees Cycl., Holeing-stuff,.. the small earth or coals 
which is cut or picked out from under the coal in a pit. 
1828 WesstErR, oling-ax, a narrow ax for cutting holes in 
posts. 1829 Grover Hist. Derby I. 58 Pecking out the 
holeing stuff with a light and sharp tool. 


Holinight (hglinoit). [f. Horny @.+ Nreur.] 

+1. (After Hotmpay 1, Hory-pay.) A night 
that is kept holy, as the eve of a festival. Ods. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 22 3if hit beo holiniht vor be feste. a 1300 
Cursor M. 27994 On fastin dai or hali night. 

2. (nonce-use, after Honmpay 2.) A night of 
festivity or pleasure. 

ax821 Krats Day ts Gone 10 The dusk holiday or holi- 
night Of fragrant-curtain’d love. 1884 Century Mag. 
XXVIII. 508 (heading), A Summer Holinight. 

Holioke, obs. form of Hon~tyHock. 

Holiship: see Hotysurp. 

+ Holite. Obs. rare—*. [f. Hony a. + -ry (if 
not an error for zo/zte, Jouuiry).] Holiness. 

14.. Passio Domini in MS. Cantad. Ff. 5. 48. lf. 15a, In 
heuon shal bai wone wt me Wtouten pyne wt holite. 


+ Holk, sd. Obs. [OE. holca or ? hole, deriv. of 
hol, Hou a.: cf. LG. holke, holke small hole, Sw. 
halk.| ? A hollow, cavity. 


c1000 Sax. Leechd, 11.148 On pam holcum bees lichoman, 
Ibid. 160 On bam holcum bere lifre. a1240 Sawles Warde 
251 Ed ehnen, ant ed neauele, ant ed te breoste holke. 


Holk, howk (héuk,hauk),v. Nowdial. Forms: 
4-6 holk(e, 7-9 hoke, huck, Sc. 7-9 howk, 9 
houk. [Northern ME. fo/k, cognate with MLG. 
holken, LG. holken, holken, to hollow, Sw. halka; f. 
root of Hout a., with dim. formative -£: cf. ta/k.] 

1. trans. To hollow out by digging; to exca- 
vate; to dig out or up. With various spec. local 


senses: see quots. 

13.. £. E. Allit. P. B. 1222, [He] holkked out his auen y3en 
heterly bope, 1483 Cath, Ang. 187/2 To Holke, palare. 
1513 DoucLas nes 1. vii. 18 3onder wther sum the new 
havin holkis. 1552 LynpEsay Monarche 1702 Sum holkit 
claye, sum brynt the tylde. 1573 SEMPILL in Satir. Poencs 
Refornt. xxxix. 270 Hes scho not helpit to holk out 3one 
Tod? 1686 G. Sruarr Zoco-ser. Disc. 47 Who howks a 
hole for any other His sel’ fau’ in were he my brother. 
1780 A. Younc Tour Irel. I. 261 They bring up their 
children to hoking potatoes. 1798 J. Jerrerson Let. to F. 
Boucher 19 Mar. (MS.), Huck, to pick out any thing with 
an instrument, as to huck a thorn out of the finger. 1805 
Sporting Mag. XXVI. 75 I'll away up to the kirk-yard, 
and howk a few graves. 1880 Antrim § Down Gloss., 
Hoke, to hollow-out anything, such as a toy boat. A dog 
hokes out the earth from a rabbit hole. 1891 Hatt Caine 
Scapegoat xviii, To howk out her grave with his own hands, 

2. zntr. To dig, make excavation, turn things up. 

1513 DouGcias 4¢xne/s Vi. ix. 139 Vndir his cost holkand 
in weill law. 1825 Brockett, Hows, to dig, to scoop. 1834 
Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 874 He will lie upon his master’s 
grave, and .. howk wi’ his paws. 1893 CrockEetT Stickit 
Minister 118 He was howkin’ up in the garret twa efter- 
noons last week. 

Hence Holked, -et, -it f//. a. a, Excavyated, 
dug out or up; +b. Sunken, depressed, hollow. 


Holking v0/. sb. and fl. a., excavating, burrowing. 

c1420 Anturs of Arth. 116 (Thornton) Hir eghne ware 
holkede fulle holle. ax1g00 P. Jounston Thre Deid Powis 
iii, Full laithly thus salJ ly thy lusty heid Holkit and how. 
1508 Dunbar FPiyting w. Kennedie 164 Ffor hiddowis, 
haw, and holkit is thyne ee. 1552 Lynpesay MJonarche 
1528 Holkit Glennis, and hie montanis. 1785 Burns Adar. 
to Deil ix, They .. in kirk-yards renew their leagues, Owre 
howkit dead. 18530 W. ALtincHAM Poenes 116 In thy bed of 
clay the howking mole Bores no tunnel thorough. 

Holk, obs. form of Hux sd. 

Holks, 53. p/. Sc. and north. dial. Also 9 
howks. [App. plural of Hoix sd.] A disease of 
the eyes or face. : s 

1513 Doucras Zxeis 11. Prol. 27 Suppose the holkis be 
all ourgrowin thi face. 1570 Sativ. Poems Reform. xvi. 86, 
I thinke the holkis ouergangis 3our ene. @ 1843 SoutHry 
Doctor cxliii, (1848) 357/1 He [horse] had neither the howks, 
nor the haws. 1893 Northumbld, Gloss., Howks or Haaks, 
a disease of the eye. 

Holl (houl,) a. Ods. or dial, Forms; 1-5 hol 
(infl. hole), 4-9 holl, (5 holle, dial. 5-9 hole, 9 
howl(e): see also Howxa. Sc. [OE. ho/ hollow= 
OFris., OS., OHG. (MLG., MDu., Du., MHG.) 
hol (Ger. hohl), ON. holy (Sw. hol, Da. huut) 
hollow, concave; cf. Goth. Azlundi cave, ushulin 
to hollow out; OTeut.stem */2/o-, pre-Teut. *zc/o- ; 


1877 Encycl. Brit. V1. 66/2 The process’ 
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perth, related to Ae/az to cover, HELE v.1; or with 
suffixal -/, from root *fu-, *kaw-, of L. cavus 
hollow ; cf. Gr. «vap hole, orifice. As ‘shown under 
Ho ze sé. (q.v.), OE. hol had o short, retained in 
ME., in which the 7 was normally doubled, while 
in hole, which represents the inflected cases, the a 
was lengthened. Subsequently, short 0 before // has 
also been lengthened (cf. do//, voll, Poll), and in Sc. 
has become -oz(e, so that Zo//is in Sc. how, Hown.] 

1. Hollow, concave ; having a void space within; 
empty. 

c1ooo Sax. Leechd. 1. 306 Das wyrte..on middan hol. 
[bid, 316 And hy beod innan hole. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
VII Sleperis 102 Ina hol cowe [=cove] vndir a stane. ¢ 1400 
Maunpbev. (Roxb.) ix. 35 Pai failed in paire hertes and be- 
come holle within. cx1440 Promp. Parv. 242/2 Hol, as 
Pypys, or percyd thyngys [v.7. hole, hollowe], cavus. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 188/1 Holle, cavus natura, concauus arte, 
cauatus vtroque intelligitur, inanis. a1500 Degutleville's 
Pilgr. 84b(MS. St. John’s, Camb.) in Cath, Ang?. 188 note, 
Many a willowe is..hol with-in and fulle of wormys. 1513 
Douctas Aves v. ii. 85 Of the holl grave law A gret eddir 
slydand gan furth thraw. a@1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, 
Holl, adj. hollow. 1847-78 Hatiiwett, Hole. .(5) Hollow; 
deep; concave. Vorth. Metaphorically, hungry, cheerless, 
or comfortless, 1874 WauGH Fannock iv. 30 (Lanc. Gloss.) 
‘He must be varra howle when he’s hungry’... ‘ Howle !’” 
said Adam, ‘why he’ll be like a two-legged drum, about 
t’middle o’ t’ forenoon’. 

2. Deeply excavated or depressed, as a valley or 
ditch ; lying in a hollow. 

c897 K. ALLrrep Gregory's Past. xxxiii. 217 Zif se weobud 
ufan hol nere. a1000 Charter of Afthelred in Kemble 
Cod. Dipl. V. 124 On Sone holan weg. a1000 Martyrol. x 
On anum holum stanscrefe. 1375 Barsour Bruce v1.78 He 
saw the brayis hye standand, The vattir holl throu slike 
rynand. /ééd, vil. 176 Sa holl & hye the dykis war. ¢ 14z0 
Anturs of Arth. 116 (Douce) Withe eighen holked ful holle 
[vimes cholle, polle]. 1691 Ray W. C. Words 37 Hole, 
hollow, deep: an hole dish, opposed to shallow. 1828 
Craven Dial. s. v. Howl, A howl dish, opposed to shallow. 
1855 Rosinson Whitby Gloss., Holl, Holl time or Hollow 
time. “The holl of winter’, the depth of winter. ? 

+3. In specific uses: hoibasin, a deep basin ; 
holeress (only OE. ol cerse), Field Gentian; hol- 
rush (holrysche), a bulrush; holtile, a concaye tile 
such as those used for the ridges of a roof; holle- 
way, hollow way, an excavated lane; holwork, 
the making of ‘ holtiles’; concr. a quantity of such 
tiles. Also HOLLEKE, 

c1000 Sax, Leechd. 11. 34 Wip wenne on eagon, zenim ba 
holan cersan. 1323 in Rogers Agric. §& Prices II. 436 
Holwork. 1362 /é7d. 438 Holtiles. c1440 Promp. Parv. 
244/2 Holrysche, or bulrysche [wv.77. hool ryschyn, hol- 
ryschyne}, Japirus. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 23, I 
wille she haue..the grettere hol basyn of ij. smale basynes. 
1471 [bid. 242, j peluem laton voc’ an holbasyn, j peluem 
laton voc’ a flatbasyn. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
798/20 Hic traco, a hollewey. 

Holl, sd. Obs. exc. dal. Forms: 1 hol, 1-9 
holl, (5 holle, houle, 5-9 howle, 9 da/. houl, 
howl). [OE. ho/, late OF. and ME. ho//, neuter 
of prec. adj. used subst.; retained chiefly in the 
north (pronounced houl, houl); in Sc., oll has 
regularly become how, Howe sé.] 


1. A hollow place ; a cave, den; a Hong. 

e1oso Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 187/1 Lustra, wilddeora holl 
and denn. ¢1205 Lay. 20864 [Pe fox] i ban holle wended. 
¢1352 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 88 In holl gan thai it hide. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 1362 Mony wyues .. Hyd hom in houles 
and hyrnys aboute, Jézd. 11991 He .. Hid hir in a howle 
vnder a hegh towre. ¢1470 Henry Wadlace v. 1022 With 
a knyff he stekit him to dede; In a dyrk holl kest him 
doun in that sted. xg00-zo Dunsar Poems xxxii. 47 All 
the hollis wes stoppit hard. cx1600o NorpEen Sfec. Brit, 
Cornw. (1728) 40 A holl or deepe vaute in the grounde, 
whereinto the sea floweth at high water. 

b. A surface hollow, excavation, or deep de- 

pression in the ground ; a ditch. 

1jor MS. relating to Suffolk Manors, One little piece of 
ground extending beyond the holl of him the s4, S. H. 
a1825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Holl, a ditch, particularly 


a dry one, 1825 Brocxerr, fow/, a hollow or low place. 
‘Wherever there’s a hill, there’s sure to be a howl.’ 1855 
Rosinson Wiithy Gloss., Holl, a deep hollow valley. 1888 


Riper Haccarp Col. Quaritch I, vi. 96 To be kicked through 
every holl on the place. 

oF 2. The Houp of a ship. Cf, Houn sd. 6. Obs. 

c1470 Henry Wadlace 1x. 122 Bathe schip maistir, and 
the ster man also, In the holl, but baid, he gert thaim go. 
Lbid. x. 836 Out off the holl thai tuk skynnys gud speid. 
c1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 804/43 Hee carina,a holle. 
Ibid. 805/30 Hoc columbar, the holle of the schyp. c 1490 
Promp. Parv. 243/1 (Pynson & MS. K) Holle [c 1440 hoole 
of a schyppe], cavixa. 1508 Kennepiz Plyting w. Dunbar 
458 Foul brow in holl thow preposit for to pas. 1627 Carr. 
Smitu Seaman's Gram.vii. 33 When you let anything downe 
into the Howle, lowering it by degrees, they say, Amaine. 

3. The middle or depth (of winter, night). 707th. 

¢ 1375 Barsour Tvoy-dk. 11. 1695 In-to be holl of wyntir 
richt, 1828 Craven Dial. Hole, Houl, middle. ‘T’ hole 
o’ winter’. Sc. how, as ‘how o’ the nicht’, midnight. 1868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Holl,..the depth of winter ; 
sometimes applied also to the ‘dead time of night’. 

Holl, obs. form of HuLtL, WHOLE. 

Holla (bg'la, rarely hpla:), int. and sb. Also 
6-S hola. fa. F. Zo/d (15the. in Littré) ‘stop’, 
‘cease’, also a call to excite attention: ‘hoe there, 
enough, soft soft, no more of that; also, heare you 
me, or come hither’ (Cotgr.).] 
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+1. An exclamation meaning Stop! cease! 
Hence ¢o cry holla; to give the holla to, to stop 
or check by this call. Ods. 


1523 Lv. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxy. 597 Than therle of 
Buckyngham sayd, hola, cease, for it is late. 1566 Gas- 
coiGne Supfoses 11. i, Holla! no more of this. 1600 
Suaxs. A. VY. LZ. ut. ii. 257 Cry holla, to the tongue, I 
prethee : it curuettes vnseasonably, 1622 J.'‘TayLor (Water 
P.) Farew. Tower Bottles Wks. (1872) 1x But holla, holla, 
Muse come back, come back. 1630 Lennarp tr. Charvon's 
Wisd. 11. Pref. (1670) 207 No man stays us, or cryes hola 
unto it. 1675 Hopses Odyss. xxut. 259 Telemachus and the 
good servants two, When they had to the dancers said 
©Hola!’ Unto their beds within the palace go. 168 Corron 
Wond. Peak (ed. 4) 86, I must give my Muse the Hola, here. 

2. A shout to excite attention: cf. HoLLo. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. Z. LZ. v. ii, goo Holla, approach. 1599 
MinsneEu Sfar. Dial. 25/2 Hola Page, bring Cards, let vs 
passe away the time. 1668 R. L’Estrance Vis. Quev. 
(1708) 63 Hola! Grannum, (quoth I, good lustily in her 
Ear..) what’s your pleasure with me? 1756 Foote Eng. /r. 
Paris 1. Wks. 1799 1. 111 Hola, Sir Toby, stole away! 1855 
Kincs.ey Heroes iii. (1856) 170 Then Theseus shouted to 
him ‘Holla, thou valiant pine-bender, hast thou two fir- 
trees left for me?’ 


3. A shout of exultation: cf. Hono. 
1727 Swirt Wom. Mind 64 So, holla, boys; God save the 
king. ?@1800 in Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 1431 Holla boys ! 


holla boys! huzza-a-a ! 

4. Also holla ho! [F. hold ho!] 

1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. wv. i. 12 Holla hoa, Curtis. 1796 
Scorr Wild Huntsman x\ix, Behind him hound, and horse, 
and horn, And, ‘Hark away, and holla, ho!’ 1871 B. 
‘Taytor Faust (1875) I. v. 84 With open throat sing chorus, 
drink and roar! Up! Holla! Ho! 


B. sd. A shout of holla! 

192 Suaxs. Ven, § Ad. 284 What recketh he his rider’s 
angry stir, His flattering ‘ Holla’, or his ‘Stand, I say’? 
1672 VituiEers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal v. i. (Arb.) 115 
He’s here with a whoop, and gone with a holla [ed. 1714 
holloe]. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 299 Reynard was 
unfortunately lost..by a false holla from aman. 1833 M. 
Scorr Yom Cringle (1859) 9 At the moment I thought I 
heard a holla, 

Holla, v.: see Houto z. 

Hollabaloo: see HuLLABALOO. 

Holland (hgland). [Du. Holland, in earliest 
sources Loltlant, f. holt wood + -dant land; a name 
whereby was designated ‘locus quidam silvis et 
paludibus inhabitabilis . . ubi videlicet Mosa et 
Wal fluvius corrivantur’, i.e. the district about 
Dordrecht, the nucleus of the original county of 
Holland. 

This derivation, which, though it has been impugned, 
appears to be finally established (see W. F. Gombault in 
Taal en Letteren VII. 197, April 1898), separates the name 
from that of Holland in South Lincolnshire, the physical 
conformation of which has often caused it to be associated 
with Dutch Holland. The English name seems to be f. od, 
Hott @., sense 2 + Lanp; but there is the difficulty that it 
appears in Domesday Book as Holand, a form not easy to 
account for.] 

I. 1. The name of a province of the Northern 
Netherlands, formerly a county or ‘graafschap ’, 
comitatus, of the German Empire, now usually 
extended by Englishmen and other foreigners to 
the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

?ax400 Morte Arth. 35 Holaund and Henawde they 
helde of hyme bothe. 1436 ZzdeZ in Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 
180 But they of Holonde, at Caleyse byene oure felles And 
oure wolles. 1449 Paston Lett. No. 68. I. 86 The cheff 
schyppys of Duchelond, Holond, Selond, and Flaundrys. 
1647 CrArenvon fist. Red. 1. § 143 He went ambassador 
into Holland to the States General. 1655 Str W. Lower 
tr. De Cerizier’s Innoc. Lord 67 All those effeminates, whom 

» the Cloth of Holland hurteth. 

Jig. 1866 Howetts Venet. Life 256 The vegetable and 
fruit market where whole Hollands of cabbage and Spains 
of onions opened on the view. 

b. attrib. esp. in names of products received 
from Holland : see quots. Holland-toad, a small 
Dutch herring-boat. Holland-cloth: see 2. 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. un. (1586) 147 Next are 
commended the Holland Cheese, the Cheese of Normandy, 
and the English Cheese. 1614 Eng. Way to Wealth in 
Hart. Misc. (Malh.) III. 237 Vessels of divers fashions. . 
go..for herrings -.and they are called .. Holland-toads. 
1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 4 Lime mixed with Holland 
soap eats deep enough into the flesh, 1807 VANCOUVER 
Agric. Devon (1813) 58 A slate formerly taken up at East 
Alwington, and exported under the name of Holland blues. 

2. A linen fabric, originally called, from the 
province of Holland in the Netherlands, Holland 
cloth. When unbleached called brown Holland. 

1427 Wills § Inv. N.C. (Surtees 1835) 77 Unum super- 
pellicium novum de holand-cloth. ¢1450 Cov, AZyst. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 241 A shert of feyn Holond. 1502 ArNoLDE Chron. 
(1811) 206 Item a pece Holland or ony other lynnen cloth, 
1542 Nottingham Rec. 111. 220 Thre elnes of Holand cloth. 
1551-2 Househ. Acc. P’cess Eliz. in Camden Misc. 1. 31 
For vj. ellnes of hollande for towelles. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. 
IV, ut. iii, 82 Holland of eight shillings an Ell. 1617 
Moryson /¢in. 1. 169 Women .. cover their heads with a 
coyfe of fine holland linen cloth. 166 in J, Russell Haigs 
(1881) 470 To bay holen.,to make bands of. 1666 DrypEN 
Ann, Mirab. ccvi, Some.. For folded turbans finest holland 
bear. 1673-4 Grew Anat. Trunks i. vii. § 13 All our fine 
Hollands are made of Flax. 1706 Puivtips (ed. Kersey), 
Holland or Holland-Cloth, a kind of Linnen Cloth made 
in that Country. 1848 Dickens Dombey iii, Every chan- 
delier or lustre, muffled in Holland. 1852 R, S. SurtrEes 
Sponge’s Sp. Tour (1893) 134 He had the house put away 
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in brown Holland, the carpets rolled up, the pictures 
covered, the statues shrouded in muslin. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 12 Sept. -7/1 Frocks of neat brown holland 
embroidered with scarlet. 

b. attrib. or in Comdb.; of Holland (cloth). 

1554 Bury Wills (Camden) 146 Oon paier of holland 
shetes. 1660 in Hari. Misc. (1811) VII. 198 Six dozen of 
large fine Holland handkerchiefs. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 
518 P g An open breast, with an audacious display of the 
Holland shirt. 1879 Epna Lyaty Won by Waiting xxvi, 
Looking cool and countrified in their brown holland suits. 

3. Comb. (in sense 2), as holland-weaver; hol- 
land-lined adj. 

1895 Westm. Gaz. 13 Sept. 3/1 Ancient holland-lined 
barouches. R 

Hollander. [f. Hounanp + -mr1.] A native 
of Holland, a Dutchman ; also a Dutch ship. 

1547 Boorve Jxtrod. Knowl. ix. (1870) 148 And I am a 
Holander; good cloth I do make. 1604 SHaxs. O¢/. U1. ili. 
80 Your Dane, your Germaine, and your swag-belly’d 
Hollander, (drinke hoa) are nothing to your English. 1708 
J. Cuambertayne St. Gt, Brit. u. 1. ii. (1737) 326 There has 
been at one Time in Brassay-Sound, 1500 Sail of Hollanders. 
1777 Frankuin Lett. Wks. 1889 VI. 82 Those supplies were 
openly furnished by Hollanders at St. Eustatia. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 3 It was said.. Whenever the 
dignity of the English flag .. was concerned, he forgot that 
he was a Hollander. 


Ho'llandish, ¢. Now rave. [f. as prec. + 
-IsH.] Of or belonging to Holland (province or 


country) ; Dutch. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 652 The rest of the Zelandish and 
Hollandish cities, 1626 in Crt. § Times Chas. I (1848) I. 
133 A Hollandish pirate .. who in a short time hath taken 
130 sail of ships. 1846 WorcEsTER cites Azn. Reg. 


Hollands (hp'landz), sd. [ad. Du. hollandsch 
(ch mute), Hollandish, Dutch, in hollandsch ge- 
never, Hollands gin.] A grain spirit manufactured 
in Holland: more fully Hollands gin, formerly 
Hollands geneva. 

[1714 W. WacstarreE Let. fy. Bath 27 By all Means, you 
must renounce Holland Geneva, and Brunswick Mum.] 1788 
J. May Frid. § Lett. (1873) 26 A case-bottle .. filled with 
Hollands, of which each of us tooka sling. 1812 Lxaminer 
23 Nov. 739/1 He..ordered a glass of Hollands and water. 
1832 Veg. Subst. Food 53 The grain spirit .. known .. as 
Hollands Geneva. 1862 Chambers’ Encycl. 1V. 755 The 
Dutch .. call the Hollands-gin (which is their national 
spirit) gizzva. 1894 Crocxetr Raiders (ed. 3) 138 A square 
bottle of Hollands. 4 

Ho'llantide, short for Adl-hollantide, All- 


‘hallowtide : see ALL-HALLOW(S. 


1573 Lusser Husd. xxi. (1878) 55 At Hallontide, slaughter 
time entereth in. 1580 R. Hircucock Politic Plat in Arb, 
Garner II. 158 Continuing very good until Hollentide. 1607 
Mivpieton Ham. of Love wv. i, At what time wert thou 
bound, Club ! at Guttide, Hollantide, or Candletide? 1731 
Swirt Mem. Creichton Wks. 1763 X. 195 The Hollantide 
after I arrived in Ireland. 1795 D. WaLker Agric. Surv. 
Herts. 28 From harvest to Hollandtide. 1870 Dublin Even, 
Mail 1 Nov., Great Hollantide Fair of Drogheda, 

+Hollbarowe. Ods. [f. Hotua. + Barrow 
50.3] A barrow having a body of the form of a 
shallow box. 

1453-4 Durham MS. Hostill, Roll,j Holl Barowe. 1480-1 
Durham MS. Cell. Roll, Pro factura unius hollbarowe et 
ij stanebarowes, vjd. 

Holle, obs. form of Hort, Hunt, WHOLE. 


+ Holleke. Ods. [OE. holléac, f. hol, Hou a. 
+ léac, Lue ; cf. Ger. hohllauch.] <A species of 
Allium or onion : according to 16th c. writers, the 
Chibol, Cibol, or Welsh onion, Azam fistulo- 
sum; earlier writers appear to apply it to the 
Scallion or Shallot (4. ascalonicumy). 

c1ooo Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 270/29 Duricoriune, holleac. 
14... Nom. Ibid. [710/28 Hec hinnula, a scalyone] 710/31 
Hee ascolonia, a holleke. 1483 Cath. Ang?. 187/2 An hol- 
leke, Azwwla [cf. John de Garlande (¢ 1225) Dictionarius 
(Wright Vocad. 136), inula Gallice dicitur eschaloigne]. 
1548 Turner Names of Herbes 25 s.v. Cepa, Hole ne 
1551 — Herbal 1. 1 ij b, Ye herbe which is called of hym 
[Pliny] cepa fisstlis..is it that we call in englysh holleke, 
& the duche men call Seve or Swev,and in fresland Swerley. 
Lbid., The onyons that we cal hollekes ar of this nature, 
that if one be set alone that their wil a greate sorte within 
a shorte space growe of that same roote. [161z CorGr., 
Czboule, a Chiboll, or hollow Leeke.] 

Hollen, obs. form of Hannan. 

1674-91 Ray WV. C. Words 135 The Hollen, is a wall about 
23 yards high, used in dwelling houses to secure the family 
from the blasts of wind, rushing in when the heck is 


open. 

Hollen, obs. f. Horii, holly. Holli, holliche, 
obs. f. WHotty. Hollibut, obs. f. holdbut, HAut- 
Bur. Hollidam(e, -dome, obs. ff. Hattom. 

Hollie-, in comb. [=Hoty with shortened 
vowel: cf. holiday, etc.] In hollte point, hollie 
stitch : see quots. 

1882 CauLtreiLp & Sawarpv Dict. Needlework, Hollie 
Point, a needle lace much worked in the Middle Ages, 
The word is a corruption of Holy Point and was used to 
denote Church Laces. Jdid., Hollie Stitch, the Stitch 
used in making Hollie Point is a description of Buttonhole. 

+ Ho'lliglass. Oés. Also 6 holi-, holyglasse. 
[A corruption of howleglas, owliglasse, OWLGLASS, 
f. Ger. Eulenspiegel.| An Owlglass, a buffoon. 

1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 51 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlv, Now Holyglass, returning hame, To play the sophist 
thought no schame. 1596 Brake Serm. in G. Hickes 
Spirit of Popery (1680) 53 The Privy-Council were Holli- 
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glasses, Cormorants, and men of no Religion, 
Srortiswoop //ist. Ch. Scotd. vi. (1677) 425. 

Hollihocke, -oke, etc., obs. ff. HoLLyHocK. 

Hollin, hollen (hg'lin, -én). Now arch. or 
dial. Forms: It holen, holegn, 3-6 holin, -yn, 
5 holing, holyng(e, 5-6 holyne, 6- hollen (6 
holine, holene, hollynne, 7 hollyn, hollinge), 
7-9 hollin. [OE. holen, holegn, radically related 
to OHG. hulis, huls, Ger. and Du. /zzdst (also, 
from OHG., F. howx); the OE. form appears to 
be cognate with Welsh celyz, Corn. celin, Bret. 
helen, Ir, cutllean holly.] =Houny. (Still a com- 
mon form in Scotland.) 

¢ 725 Corpus Gloss. 53 Acrifolus, holegn. ¢ 1000 /ELFRIC 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 138/38 Acrifolius, holen. ¢ 1325 
Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 163 La hous, 
holyn. c14s0 Bk. Curtasye 399 in Babees Bk. 311 Pe 
brow3t schalle be a holyn kene, Pat sett schalle be in erber 
grene. 1480 HoLttanp Hovw/lat 48, I sawe ane Howlat 
..vndir ane holyne, xg0x Presentm. Furies in Surtees 
Misc. (1888) 30 Thomas ‘Ternour .. has pylled hollynnes in 
diverse places. a16s0 Marr. Sir Gaw. 55 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio \, 109 Betwixt an oke & a greene hollen. 1816 
Scotr Aztig. xxxiii, Make your merry men gather the thorn, 
and the brier, and the green hollin, 1858 KincsLey Poews, 
Red King 8, 1 saw thee lie under the hollins green. 

b. attrib. and Comb. Hollin cock, hollin 


stick : see quots. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 78 Wy] on wetere .. holen rinde. 
Ibid. 356 zenim holen leafa. 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut, 206 In 
his on honde he hade a holyn bobbe. ¢1325 Gloss. W. 
de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 163 La houce, holin-tree. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 187/2 An Holyn bery, Azssumm. 1560 
Rotianp Crt. Venus 1. 88 His Spain3e cloik was of the 
Holine hew. 1688 R. Hotme Avmoury ui. 349/2 Hollin 
Sticks used by Cordwainers, not that they are made of 
Hollin Wood, but a peculiar name so given them,- With 
them they burnish and polish the upper Leather, and sides of 
the Sole Leather ; also by the sharp ends they run Riggets, 
and score the Leather with what Devises they please. 1848 
Zoologist V1. 2290 The missel thrush. .a ‘hollin cock’. 


+ Hovllness, holness. Ods. [f. Hott a. + 
-Ness. Cf. Hownuss.}] Hollowness, cavity. 
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1483 Cath. Angl. 188/1 An Hollnes, cauztas. ¢ 1490 
Promp. Parv. 244/2 (MS. K) Holnes, concavitas. . 
Hollo, hollow (hg'ld), zzz. and sb. [Akin to 


holla and hallo. | 
A. znt. A call to excite attention, also a shout of 
encouragement or exultation: =HOLLA 2, 3. 

1588 Suaks. 77. A. ul. i. 25 Hollo, what storme is this? 
1889 Paffe w. Hatchet Cb, Hollow there, giue me the 
beard I wore yesterday. 1697 W. CLeLanp Poems, Hollow 
my Hancie 79 Hollow my Fancie, hollow, Stay thou at home 
with me, 1710 Acc. Last Distemp. T. Whigg \. 10 Hollow, 
Hollow Boys, replied the staring Populace. 1761 STERNE 7”. 
Shandy VII. xiii, Hollo ! Ho !—the whole world’s asleep ! 
—bring out the horses. 1796 Scotr William § Helen i, 
Hollo ! thou felon, follow here. 1815 Savoyard nu. iii, Holo! 
there! (Enter Servant) Give me a goblet. 1885 BatLuie- 
Hamitton My. Montenello 1. 176 Hollo! Thornton, is that 
you? 

B. sb. A shout of hollo! a loud shout ; esp. a 
cry in hunting; cf. HaLoo 5d., Hatiow 50.2 

1598 Torre Ada (1880) 79 But when th’ acquainted 
Hollow he doth heare.. He leaues his flight, and backward 
turnes againe. 1670 Caveat to Conventiclers 4 He was no 
sooner seated, but he gave a lowd Hollow through the 
Air. 1697 tr. C’tess D’Aunoy’s Trav. (1706) 9 They set 
forth lowder Hollows than before, and wished me a good 
Journey. 1798 CoLerincE Anc. Mar. 1. xviii, The Albatross 
-.every day for food or play, Came to the Marinere’s 
hollo! 1823 Byron Age Bronze xiii, The hounds will 
gather to their huntsman’s hollo. 

attrib. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. xxii, The deep-mouthed 
watch-dog, at hollow distance. r 

Hollo, hollow (hp1/), holla (hg'la), 2. 
Forms: 6-9 hollow, holla, 7-9 hollo, holloa 
(6 holow, 7 holo, holloe, 8 holloo, g holler). 
[Connected with Houta zxz¢., Houio zzz. ; also 
with HAuLo zt. and HAtow v.2] 

1. zxtr. To cry out loud, to shout, vociferate ; to 
halloo. 

1542 Boorpe Dyetary xxxii. (1870) 295 Vocyferacyon, 
holowynge, cryeng. 15399 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd. 
(Percy Soc.) 65 Why, hollow to me, and I will answere 
1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. 11. xix, 122 "Tis mad- 
ness to holloe in the ears of sleeping temptation. 1647 H. 
More Song'ef Soudu. App. lxvi, If one hollowed from highest 
Heaven aboven. 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. I (1655) 19 
Houting and ho-lo-ing, not only to the disturbance of that 
duty, but scorn of our Religion. 1675 Hosses Odyss. vi. 
286 As far as one that Holla’s heard can be. 1727 Swirr 
Gulliver u. i, I was going to holla after them. 1737 
Fievpine Tumble Down Dick iii. Song, Then to some 
hollow tree she flies, To hollow, hoot, and howl. 1748 
F. Smitu Voy. Disc. I. 24 They Holloed at Times, as they 
approached. 1842 Gen. P. THomprson Exerc. I. 3 The 
more the boys holla’d [1829 hallooed], and called out 
‘Whip behind’. 1865 KincsLey Hevew. iii, Dont holla till 
you are out of the wood. 1883 Barinc-GouLp Yohn Herring 
I.i. 7 Cobbledick. .said, ‘ If you holler, I’llsmash your head’. 
1885 Bompas Life F. Buckland 244 They all rushed after me 
shouting and holloing. 

b. To call to the hounds in hunting. 

1612 Zwo Noble K.u. ii, To our Theban hounds .. No 
more now must we hollo, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 
432 As we use here in England to hollow, whoope or shout 
at Houndes. 1674 N. Cox Gent?. Recreat. 1. (1677) 75 
Blowing and hollowing until the Hounds are come in. 1735 
SomERVILLE Chase 1. 63 He levels ev'ry Fence, Joinsin the 
common Cry, and hollows loud. 1884 Punch 18 Oct., They 
hunted an’ they hollo’d and they blew their horns also. 


thee, 


HOLLOA. 


2. trans. a. with the thing shouted as object. 

1593 SHAks. Rich. I/, tv. i. 54 As many lies As may be 
holloa’d in thy treacherous ear. 1596 — 1 Hen. [V,1. iii. 
222 And in his eare, Ile holla Mortimer. 1654 GATAKER 
Disc. Apol. 85 The Independents may cry and hollow it up 
to the Pygmies on the tops of their Towres, 17or Rowr 
Amb, Step-Moth. v. ii, I will pursue thee And hollow Ven- 
geance in thy guilty Ears. 1788 V. Knox Winter Even. xli. 
(R.), The hostlers..hollo to the three footmen .. Who is it? 
who is it? 1855 Browninc Transcendentalism 11 Speak 
prose and hollo it till Europe hears ! 

b. To call after (in hunting) ; to call or shout to. 

1605 SHaks. Lear ut. i. 55 He that first lights on him, 
Holla the other. 1607 — Cor. 1. viii. 7 If I flye Martius, 
hollow me likea Hare. 1633 P. FLercHER Poet. Misc. 59 Th’ 
unlucky Parrat, and death-boding Owl... Hollow their mates. 

3. With adv. Hollo away, to drive away by 
holloing ; holo zn, off, to callin or off (dogs, etc.) 
by shouting ; 4o//o out, to shout out. 

1602 Narcissus (1893) 478 Hollowe in the hind doggs. 
az62rx Beaum. & FL. Thzerry u. ii, Let’s to horse, And 
hollow in the troop. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., Parson 
Beanes, Six dayes he hollows so much breath away, That on 
the seaventh, he can nor preach, or pray. 1655 FULLER Ch. 
ffist. 1. iv. § 20 Such hounds are easier laid on, then 
either rated or hollowed off. 1683 Kennett tr. Zvasm. on 
Folly 111 'They’l sometimes mutter their words inwardly 
and then of a sudden hollow them out. 1748 Axson’s 
Voy. 1. iii. 328 He hollowed out with great extasy, The 

ship, the ship. 

' Hence Ho'lloing v0/. sb.; also attrib. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. v. i. 43 Leaue hollowing man, 
heere. 1601 Hotianp Pliny I. 235 No voice, crie, hollaing 
and houting..affrighted this kind of fish. 1767 CARTERET 
in Phil. Trans. LX. 21 With a great hollowing noise. 1860 
Gen. P. Toompson Audi Adt. III. cxix. 6x War, after all, is 
not settled by hollaing, any more than horse-racing. 

Holloa (heldu), zxz., sb., v. A form of HoLto 
leading on to Hatzoa, q.v. 

A. it. (See quots.) 

ae G, Roserts Four Years Voy. 30 So I answer'd him, 
Holo.] 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine, Holloa,..anexclama- 
tion of answer, to any person, who calls to another to ask 
some question, or to give a particular order .. The master. . 
calls, Main-top, hoay! To which they answer, Holloa! 
1866 Craven Meg’s Diversion u. 40 Holloa! Meg, frolick- 
some Meg, here! 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Holloa, 
or Aodda, an answer to any person calling from a distance, to 
show they hear. 1883 Mrs. OvipHanr Ladies Lindores 1. 
247 ‘Holloa!’ he cried, ‘Gone, are they!’ 

B. sé. A shout of ‘holloa!’ 

1749 Fietpinc Tom Fones vu. iii, The same holloa which 
attends the departure of a hare, when she is first started. 
1861 Hucues Tom Brown at Oxf. vi, It wasan uncommon 
bad night for running by holloas. 

C. vb. To call ‘holloa!’; to shout so as to call 
attention, express surprise, etc. 

1666 Bunyan Grace Ad, P 173 Then would the text cry..as 
if it did holloa after me. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ash Mamma 
lxiv. 287 He holloaed out to the grooms. 1885 Badm. 
Libr., Hunting 144 The result of holloaing immediately a 
fox has crossed a ride often is to make him pop back again. 


+ Hollock. 00s. Also hallocke, hullock, -ok. 
[a. Sp. alogue (in Minsheu halogue) adj., light red, 
sb., a species of wine of fine red colour, a. Arab. 
> haligi, adj. from §5\> haliig, an aromatic 
of clear red colour (Dozy). (Notwithstanding 
the identification by Florio, it is not related to 
It. aigleuco, L. atgleucos, Pliny.)] A Spanish wine 
of a fine red colour. 

1576 Gascoicne Diet Droonkardes (1789) 18 We must have 
-.Sack, Hollocke, Canaria wine. 1598 in Aberdeen Burgh 
Rec. (1844-8) I1. 176 Thrie quartis of the best wyne, tovit, 
hullok,and wynetent. 1599 MinsHEuU Sfax. Dial. 18/2 Wines 
.. Hallocke, claret, candie. 1611 FLorio, Aigléuco vino, 
sweet hollocke wine. 1620 J. Taytor (Water P.) Praise 
Hempseed Wks. (1630) 65 Hollock and Tent would be of 
small repute. 1660 Act 12 Chas. IJ, c. 4 Sched., Sackes, 
Canaryes, Malegaes, Maderaes, Romneys, Hollocks, 
Bastards, Tents & Allicants. 

Hollocore, obs. form of HaLatoor. 

Holloo, var. of HatLoo zzz. and v. 

1671 Eacuarp Ods. Answ. Cont. Clergy (1705) 4 Claps his 
Hands, and cries, Yod/oo to the Armies that are drawing up. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No. 19 ® 2 To all that ride mad after 
Foxes, that holloo when they see an hare. 1735 Swirr 
Legion Club 67 At the parsons, Tom, holloo, boy. 

Hollop, a sailor’s corruption of ORLoP. 

1751 Smottett Per. Pic. |xxxvi, Several feet of under- 
water logging in her hold and hollop. 

Hollow (hg'lo), sb. Forms: 1-2 holh, 3 hols, 
6- holow, hollow. [OE. ho/h (cf. OHG. huliwa, 
hulwa, MUG. hiilwe, pool, puddle, slough) :— 
OTeut. *holhwo-, app. radically related to OL. hol, 
Hout a., Hour sé., and holc, Houx, cavity; but 
the nature of the formation is obscure. As shown 
under Hou sé. (q.v.), hollow represents an inflex- 
ion of holh, *holw-e, *holw-es, etc., whence ME. 
holwe, holewe, holowe, while the inflexional type 
*hol-e, *hol-es, etc., fell together with Hous sd. 

OE. hodh was only sb.; it was perh. from association with 
hol, which was both adj. and sb., that o/h was also made 
an adj. in early ME.: see next word. But the history is 
peculiar, for while the sb. came down to 1205, in ME. only 
the adjective occurs ; the sb. reappeats ¢1550, app. formed 
anew from the adj.; from which time both sb. and adj. 
have been in common use.] 

1. A hollow or concave formation or place, which 
has been dug out, or has the form of having so 
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been: +a. 2 hole, cave, den, burrow (ods.); +b. a 
hole running through the length or thickness of 
anything; a bore (ods.); ¢@. a surface concavity, 
more or less deep, an excavation, a depression on 
any surface; d. an internal cavity (with or with- 
out an orifice); a void space. 

c897 K. AEtFrRED Gregory’s Past. xxxiii. 218 Holh Was 
beboden Szet sceolde beon on dam weobude uppan, fordem 
dzt wind ne meahte 6a lac tostencean., did. xxxv. 240 
Der se iil hefde his holh. c¢1175 Lamd. Hom. 23 Pah an 
castel beo wel bemoned mid monne and mid wepne, and per 
beo analpi holh pat an mon mei crepan in. cx1z05 Lay. 
20848 [The fox] hol3es [c 1275 holes] him wurched. 

B. ln modern English. 

1560 BistEe (Genev.) Gev. xxxii. 25 He touched y* holow 
of his thigh, and the holow of Iaakobs thigh was losed. 
1592 SHAKS. Rom. & Ful. ut. v. 3 It was the Nightingale, 
and not the Larke, That pier’st the fearefull hollow of thine 
eare. 1605 — Leary ul. iii. 2 By the happy hollow of a Tree. 
1611 Biste Zsa. xl. 12 Who hath measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand? 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 
774 The first Indians..had one, and some both of their teats 
bored thorow, in the hollow wherof..they wear a Reed. 
1658 A, Fox Wurtz’ Surg. tl. viii. 240 If congealed bloud be 
in the body, and that within the hollow of it, 1687 A. Lovett 
tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 165 We rested in the hollow of a Rock, 
where we spent the Night. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1692) 
62 The hollow of the Bones. .serves to contain the Marrow. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 218 An Hollow on the Tooth [of 
a tool] makes a Round upon the Work; and a Round upon 
the Tooth, makes an Hollow on the Work. 1707 Curios. ix 
Husb. § Gard. 253 A like Iron Pipe, whose hollow were 
very small. ¢1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 124 Sometimes 
the back sweep which forms the upper part of the top- 
timber is called the 2op-timeber hollow, 1867 SmyTH Sailor's 
Word-bk., Hollow, the bore of a rocket. 1875 KnicuT 
Dict. Mech., Hollow. .the empty portion of a bastion... The 
depression in an anvil-face or fullering. 1884 A. R. Pen- 
NINGTON Wcli/ ix. 296 Such places as the hollow of an oak. 
1884 Bower & Scorr De Bary’s Phaner. 201 Completely 
closed hollows or cavities. 

Jig. 1853 Ropertson Sev, Ser. 11. xxi. 271 The empty 
hollow of an unsatisfied heart. 

2. spec. A depression on the earth’s surface; a 
place or tract below the general level or sur- 
rounded by heights ; a valley, a basin. 

1553 BRENDE Q. Curtiuvs 170 All the holowes and valeys 
there about rebounding with the voice of somany thousandes. 
1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 96 Within the inner compasse and 
hollow of Africke. 1649 Providence (R.1.) Rec. (1893) Il. 9 
His 6 acre Lot .. runneth all along on the brow or top of 
that Hollow. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 258 
A very narrow but deep hollow. 1846 H. Beckety “ist. Ver- 
mont 55 The vallies and hollows interspersed among the 
mountains and hills are generally very fertile. 1878 Huxtry 
Physiogr. 16 The river then does really occupy a hollow, in- 
closed on three sides by high ground. 1885 Miss THACKERAY 
Mrs. Dymond 18 Can you make out the sea, Susy? Look, 
there it is shining in the hollow. } f 

3. The middle or depth (of night or of winter) : 
= Se. howe. 

1865 CarLyLe Fredk. Gt. xv. ix. V1. 62 These were Fried- 
rich’s last general orders, given in the hollow of the night. 

4. Short for hollow meat, hollow moulding, 
hollow plane, hollow square: see HOLLOW a. 7. 

1726 Neve Builder's Dict., Hollow, a Term in Archi- 
tecture, by which is meant a Concave Molding, being 
about a Quadrant of a Circle; by some it is called a Case- 
ment, by others an Abacus. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. 
(1783) 13, I learnt to form lines, and hollows, and squares. 
1823 Ecan Grose’s Dict. Vulg. T., Hollow, among epicures, 
means poultry. Nothing but hollow for dinner. 1850 
HotrzapprreL Turning 11. 492 Concave and convex planes, 
called hollows and rounds. 

5. Bookbinding. A strip of thick paper or paste- 
board, cut to the height and thickness of the book 
for which the boards and cloth are intended, and 
which acts as a gauge for the guidance of the case- 
makers and as a stiffener for the cloth at the back 
of the book (Uyre’s Dict. Arts (1875) I. 421). 

Hollow (hg'lox), a. and adv. Forms: 3 holh, 
holeh, holeuh, holu, 3-4 holj, holewe, 3-5 
holw(e, 4 holou, -ou}3, -ough, 4-5 holow3, 4-6 
holow(e, 5 holgh, holu3e, 6 hollowe, 6- hollow. 
[ME. ho/3, holeh, also hol, inflected holwe, holewe, 
identical in form with holh, hol}, pl. holzes, holwes 
sb.: see prec. The development of -/w(e, -/ow from 
-lze, -lz, isnormal: cf. follow, hallow, sallow, etc.] 

A. adj. 

1, Having a hole or cavity inside; having an 
empty space in the interior ; opp. to solzd. 

a1250 Ow/ §& Night. 1113 An hol3 [zv.7. holeh] stoc hwar 
pu pe miht hude. cx1zg0 S. Eng. Leg. I. 202/96 In one 
holewe weie onder eorbe. 1297 R. Guouc. (1724) 251 And 
made kynges fourme of bras al holu wypinne. 13.. Gaw. 
& Gr. Knt, 2182 Al watz hol3 in-with, no-bot an olde caue. 
©1350 Will. Palerne 295 Vnder an holw ok. 1387 TREvIsA 
Higden (Rolls) III. 395 A 3erde of fir holow3 oh ynne as 
a pipe. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. vit. xxi. (1495) The 
sterres ben rounde. .and ben sadde and sounde, not holough 
nother hooly in the vtter party. 1530 Patscr. 232/1 Holowe 
spere, dovrdon. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. ww. 
(1586) 190 b, The juice thrust into a hollow tooth, asswageth 
the paine. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 567 This was 
hollow, the other solid. dd. 833 Blow it thorow hollow 
canes. 1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland 84 In trunks of trees 
made hollow either by fire or age. 1748 Avson’s Voy. 1. iii. 
30 Orellana placed his hands hollow to his mouth, and bel- 
lowed out the war-cry used by those savages. 1817 J. 
Brapsury 7rav. Amer. 286 note, Although many species 
of trees are liable to become hollow, yet none are so pers 
fectly hollowed asthe gum tree. [1848 Lowett Biglow P. 
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Ser. 1. 1v. 15 A marciful Providunce fashioned us holler, 
O’ purpose thet we might our principles swaller.] 
b. Having an empty or vacant space beneath, 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 43, 1 would raise my 
foundation .. three foot above ground; leaving it hollow 
underneath for Ventiducts. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s 
Trav. 1. 124 Alexandria is all hollow under, being an entire 
Cistern. 1703 T. N. City §& C. Purchaser 136 They .. dry 
and season their Boards..laying them .. hollow for the Air 
to play between them. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1, iii, 28 The 
floor..was snow, which I knew to be hollow beneath. 

+c. Porous or open in texture or composition : 
the opposite of close, compact, or solid. Ods. 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ui. xx. (1495) The tonge 
towchinge the complexion of the substaunce therof is holowe 
and full of holes. 1733 J. Tutt Horse-Hoeing Husb. vi. 24 
Roots and Plants, which otherwise require the lightest and 
hollowest Mould. Jéid., note, ’Tis easier .. to imitate this 
Artificial Dust in hollow than in strong Land. 

2. Having a hole, depression, or groove on the 
surface; depressed below the surrounding surface, 
sunken, indented ; excavated, concave. 

c1205 Lay. 761 Wes pe wei holh & long. a1250 Owl § 
Night. 643 Mi nest is hol3 [v.~ holeuh]. ¢1385 Cuaucer 
L. G. W. 2193 Ariadne, The holwe rokkis answerden hire 
a-gayn. c1440 Promp. Parv. 242/2 Holow, as vessellys .. 
concavus. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 44 
Then must the grounde neither lye hollowe, nor in hilles. 
1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland 8 The snows .. continue undis- 
solv’d in hollow places between the hills. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 150 If any part of the Floor prove hollow, 
they lay a Chip .. upon that hollow place, to bare up the 
Board. Jdzd. 187 The hollow edge of the Hook. 1854 
HawrtuorneE Zxg. Note-Bks. (1879) 1. 151 Our way to it was 
up a hollow lane. 

b. Of the eyes, cheeks, etc. 

13.. £. £. Allit. P. B. 1695 Hol3e were his y3en. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xxix. (Percy) 135 Hys eyen holow, 
and his nose croked. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Hush. 
m1. (1586) 117 A horse when he beginnes to be olde, his 
temples waxe hollowe. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 114 
With hollow Cheeks, and Eyes black. 1858 Mrs. CArLyLe 
Lett. II. 358 Bess .. was rather thinner, and her eyes 
hollower. 1873 Loncr. Challenge ix, Hollow and haggard 
faces Look into the lighted hall. 

c. Of the sea: Having the troughs between the 
crests of the waves very deep. 

1726 G. Rogerts 4 Years Voy. 19 With a very hard Gale 
of Wind..and a very deep hollow Sea. 1748 Azson’s Voy. 
1. x. 104 The ship laboured very much ina hollow sea. 1805 
Naval Chron. XIII. 469 The sea was running very hollow. 
1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Hollow Sea, the undulation 
of the waves after a gale; long hollow-jawed sea; ground- 
swell, 

3. Empty, vacant, void; hence, having an empty 
stomach, hungry; lean, starved-looking. 

1362 Lancet. P. P2. A. v. 108 So hungri and so holewe. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pyol. 289 He nas nat right fat, I vndertake, 
But looked holwe and ther to sobrely. c1460 Towmneley 
Myst. ii. 310, I will fayre on feld ther oure bestis ar, To 
looke if thay be holgh or full. 1597 SHaxs. 2 /7en. IV, 1. 
iii. 75 His Coffers sound With hollow Pouerty, and Empti- 
nesse, 1598 — Merry W. wv. ii. 171 As iealous as Ford, 
that search’d a hollow Wall-nut for his wiues Lemman. 
1858 CarLYLE Fredk, Gt. 1v. ii. I. 392 That also is gone; 
and the hollow Eternities have swallowed it. 1878 B. 
Taytor Deukalion 1. i. 21 The strains dissolve into the 
hollow air. Zod. It must be getting towards dinner-time ; 
I’m feeling pretty hollow. 

4. transf. Of sound: Wanting body; not full- 
toned ; ‘ sepulchral ’. 

1563 SACKVILLE in Mirr. Mag., Induct. xliv, With broken 
and hollow playnt. 1583 Eart Norruampton Defensative 
Ep. Ded., Like young babies, they regarde.. Rattles that 
can make a kind of hollow sound. 1633 T. James Voy. 6 It 
made a hollow .. noyse, like an ouer-fall of water. 1798 W. 
Narss in Avtz-Facobin xxii. (1852) 106 My voice as hollow 
asa ghost’s. 188z BroaDHousE JZus. Acoustics 175 If only 
the uneven partials are present ..the quality of tone is 
hollow. 1887 Bowen Virg. A2neid 11. 546 On the brass of the 
buckler it smote with a hollow ring. 

5. Zig: Of persons and things: Wanting soundness, 
solidity, or substance; empty, vain; not answer- 
ing inwardly to outward appearance ; insincere, 
false. 

a1529 SkeLtTon SP. Parrot 595 So many holow hartes, and 
so dowbyll faces. 1579 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 113 Too holy 
a profession, for so hollow a person. 1593 SHaks. 2 //en. V1, 
ul. ii. 66 It is knowne we were but hollow Friends. 1593 — 
Rich. I/,1.iv. 9. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. wv. iv. § 14 The 
Kings Army was hollow at the heart. 1769 Funius Lett. 
xxix. 131 A false or hollow friendship. 178x Gi1sson 
Decl. & F. Il. xiii. 562 Flattering and hollow words. 
1832 LanpEer Adv. Niger I. v. 209 The governor’s preten- 
sions are as hollow as they are improbable. 1855 Morey 
Dutch Rep. v. iii. (1866) 696 The hollow truce with the 
Huguenots in France had..been again succeeded by war. 

6. [f. the adv.: cf. B. 2.] Complete, thorough, 
out-and-out. codlog. 

1750 Coventry Pompey Litt. 1. xvi. (1785) 41/1 It was 
quite a hollow thing; Goliah won the day. 1761 CoLMAN 
Jealous Wife v. (D.), So, my lord, you and I are both 
distanced; a hollow thing, damme. 1852 Dickens Bleak 
io. \xiv, Which, in the opinion of my friends, is a hollow 
bargain. 1894 7Z%ses 31 July 11/1 The Prince’s cutter 
steadily left her opponent and gained a very hollow victory. 

7. In various collocations, chiefly technical : 
hollow-adz, -auger, tools with concave instead 
of flat face, for curved work (Knight Dzet. 
Mech.) ; hollow-bastion (see quot.) ; hollow fire 
(see quot.); hollow fowl, meat, ‘poultry, 
rabbits, etc., any meat not sold by butchers’ 
(Halliwell) ; hollow spar [tr. Ger. hoh/spat], a 
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name for CurasTouire (Ure Dict, Chem. 1823) ; 
hollow-stock, name of the plants Leonotis nepetx- 
olia and Malvastrum spicatum (Cent. Dict.) ; 
hollow tower (see quot.); hollow-turner, a 
mechanic who turns hollow or concave vessels, 
funnels, etc.; hence follow-turnery; + hollow 
vein, the vena cava; hollow-way, a way, road, 
or path, through a defile or cutting ; also extended, 
as in quot. 1882. //ollow Montu, Moun, PLANE, 


Square, HoLLow-wareE : see these words. 

1706 Puiwuies (ed. Kersey) s.v. Bastion, * Hollow or Voided 
Bastion, is that which has only a Rampart and a Parapet, 
ranging about its Flanks and Faces, so that a void Space is 
left towards the Center or Middle. 188x Raymonp Mining 
Gloss., *Hollow-fire, a kind of hearth with blast, used for 
reheating the stamps produced in the South Welsh process 
of fining, or the bars of blister-steel in the manufacture of 
shear-steel, 1885 I. Moztey Remin. Towns, etc. I. 89 
People had then to be content with ‘*hollow fowl’, as 
poultry, ducks, and rabbits were alike called. 1828 Craven 
Dial, *Hollow meat, fowls. 1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey) 
s.v. Tower, *Hollow Tower (in Forti), a Rounding made 
of the remainder of two Brisures, to joyn the Courtin to 
the Orillon; where the Small-Shot are plac’d that they may 
not be too much expos’d to the Enemies View. 1887 T. 
Harpy Woodlanders 11. 243 Peeping out she saw.. the 
*hollow-turner .. loading his wares—wooden bowls, dishes, 
spigots, spoons, cheese-vats, funnels and so on. did. I. 56 
A neighbour engaged in the *hollow-turnery trade, 159% 
Syivester Du Bartas 1. vi. 719 Through branching pipes 
of the great *Hollow-vein. 1625 Harr Amat. Ur. u. vill. 
ro5 Through the mesaraicke veines into the great porter 
veine, and from thence into the great hollow veine. 1761 
Srerne 77, Shandy (1802) III. 147 Acquainted intimately 
with every country .. the .. roads, and *hollow-ways which 
lead up to them. 1882 D, Garpner Quatre Bras, etc. 182 
note, The term ‘hollow-way’ is employed by English writers 
on this battle [Waterloo]..to designate any means of 
passage, from a footpath to a boulevard, which is enclosed 
on the sides to a considerable height, whether by walls, 
fences, hedges, houses, or embankments. ’ 

8. Comb. (parasynthetic), as hollow-backed,-billed, 
-cheeked, -footed, -horned, -toned, -jawed, -vaulted, 
-voiced adjs. Also HoLLOW-EYED, -HEARTED. 

1523 Firzuers. //zsd. § 78 The nyne propertyes of an asse 
..the .vii. to be rounde foted, the .viii. to be holowe foted. 
1603 J. Davies Microcosm, Wks. 1878 1. 17/2 Breath’d out 
with grones, like hollow-voiced windes, 179r Cowper 
Yardley Oak 4 A shattered veteran, hollow-trunked perhaps, 
1831 Youatr Horse 31 (U. K.S.) Some persons prefer a 
hollow-backed horse. 1854 OwEN Sed. § Teethin Circ. Sc., 
Organ. Nat. 1,239 The ruminants..called hollow-horned. 

B. adv. 

1. In a hollow manner; with a hollow sound or 
voice ; insincerely. Ods. exc. in comb. (see 3). 

i6or Suaxs. Zwel. N. u1 iv. ror Lo, how hollow the 
fiend speakes within him. 1607 TorseLtt our Beasts 
(1658) 291 Then he will cough more hollow. 


2. Thoroughly, completely, out-and-out; also 
(U.S.) all hollow. collog. 


{The origin of this is obscure, and has excited conjecture 
from its first appearance in literature.] 

1668-71 SKINNER Ztymol. Ling. Angl. s. v., He carried it 
Hollow, Luculenter Vicit vel Superavit, .. credo dictum 
quasi ‘he carried it wholy’. 1762 Foorr Orators 1. Wks, 
1799 1. 193 Foote... You succeeded? Suds... Yes, yes, I got 
it all hollow. 1767 Cuesterr. Lett. (1794) IV. ccexxi. 267 
He set up for the County of Middlesex, and carried it 
hollow, as the jockeys say. 1786 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) 
Larew. Odes xiv. Wks. 1794 I. 185 I’m greatly pleas’d..To 
see the foreigners beat hollow, 1824 W. Irvine 7. 7vav. II. 
39 Her blood carried it all hollow. 1839 77/es 19 Oct., In 
the article of hypocrisy. .as in sheer impudence, Minto has it 
hollow. 1851 J. H. Newman Cath. ix Eng. 367 Local 
opinion would carry it hollow against popular opinion, 1859 
Gro. Exior A. Bede 47 She beats us younger people hollow. 

3. In Comb., qualifying ppl. adjs., to which 
hollow ishyphened ; mostly in sense ‘with a hollow 
sound’, as hollow-bellowing, -blustering, -ringing, 
-sounding, -whispering, etc. ; also ‘ with a hollow 
foundation’, as hollow-grounded. 

1611 SytvesTeR Du Bartas u. iv. v. Decay 537 O feeble 
stay ! O hollow-grounded hope ! 1726-46 Tuomson Winter 
737 ‘The hollow-sounding plain Beta from afar. did. 
989 Muttering, the winds. .Blow hollow-blust’ring from the 
south. 1728-46 — Spring 918 The hollow-whispering breeze, 
the plaint of rills. 1864 Tennyson 2. Ard. 599 The hol- 
lower-bellowing ocean. 

Hollow (hp'lo«), v.1 _ [f. Hotnow a.] 

1. trans. To render hollow or concave; to make 
a hollow in; to excavate. Also with out, 

c 1450 KR. Gloucester's Chron. (1724) 415/1 note (MS. Coll. 
Arms) Suche a stroke cam doune .. that hit holwed the 
stonene walle to a mannes gretnesse. c¢ 1477 Caxton Yason 
20 b, How well the stone is myned and hollowed by con- 
tinuell droppyng of water. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s 
Hus. 11. (1586) 55 b, Hollowing it cunninglie with an Aulle 
or a Bodking. 1727 Philip Pee ED 46 Arock hollowed 
out like the entrance to a church. 1784 Cowper Zasék vi. 
311 Some lonely elm That age or injury has hollowed deep. 
1860 TYNDALL Glaciers 1. xviii. 125 The wall of one [fissure] 
-- was hollowed out longitudinally. 

Jig. 1842 Tennyson Love § Duty 60 The want that hol- 
low'd all the heart. 

b. To bend into a hollow or concave shape. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev, Man in Hum. 1. iv, Hollow your 
pray more sir, thus. 1832 Tennyson Pal. of Art 1 
Hollowing one hand against his ear, To list a foot-fall. 
1889 Macm. Mag. Aug. 246/2, I hollowed my hands into 
the form of a binocular glass 

2. To form by making a hollow (zw something) ; 
to excavate, Often with oud. 
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1648 Herrick Hesfer., The Cruell Maid, Next, hollow 
out atomb to cover Me. 1x A. Lovey tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 11. 19 Who led us into a Grotto hollowed in the Rock. 
1796 H, Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) U1. 338 
Amphitrite..intreated the Nereids to hollow out that little 
bay. 1817 C. Wotre Burial Sir F. Moore v, As we hol- 
lowed his narrow bed, And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

3. To make hollow in tone. or: 

1772 Nucent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund 1. 96 Hollowing his 
voice, and snuffling with much sedate confidence. 

4. intr. To become hollow or concave. 

c1860 Faser Hymn, The Length of Death viii, How 
suddenly earth seems to hollow. 1892 Harper's Mag. 
280/2 Her cheeks seemed to hollow in, and her chin shook. 

Hence Hollowed (hg'loud), Afi. a., made hollow, 
excayated; Ho‘llowing v0/. sd., a making hollow, 
excavation; also attvid., as in hollowing-iron, 
-knife, -machine, etc. 

1607 MarkuAm Cavai. vi. (1617) 64 Make it by a little 
hollowing to bear..from the false quarter. 1613 PuRcHAS 
Pilgrimage (1614) 643 In boats made of a hollowed tree (like 
the Indian Canoas). 1641tin T. Lechford Wote-bh. (1885) 428 
One hollowing iron. .one rabbetting iron. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg.1. 207 Then first on Seas the hollow'd Alder swam. 
1714 Avpison Sectator No. 584 ® 6 The digging of 
Trenches, and the hollowing of Trees, for the better Dis- 
tribution of Water. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech., Hollowing- 
knife (Coopering), a drawing-knife for working on concave 
surfaces. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. 1X. 191 When the child 
was made to bend the body, this lumbar hollowing did not 
disappear. 1884 J. Payn Lit. Recoll. 217 His hollowed 
hand and smiling attentive face. 1889 Dazly News 12 Oct. 
2/x Wooden pipes and hollowed trunks of trees. 

Hollow, z.2: see HoLuo v. 

+ Ho:llowed, a. Ods.: see quot. 

21734 R. Wopvrow Axalecta (1842) I. 104 Being of a 
hardy frolic temper, or a little hollowed, as we callit. 

Ho‘llow-ey'ed,a. Havingholloweyes; having 
the eyes deep sunk in their orbits. 

a 1529 SKELTON V’ffon Deedman's Hed 11 No man may 
him hyde From Deth holow eyed. 1590 Suaxs. Com. Err. 
v. i. 240 A needy-hollow-ey’d-sharpe-looking-wretch. 1781 
Cowrrr Hofe 58 Hollow-eyed abstinence, and lean despair. 
1870 P’cess AuicE Mem. 31 Jan. (1884) 239 Victoria looks 
very hollow-eyed, pale and wretched. 

Ho'llow-hea‘rted, z. Having a hollow heart ; 
insincere, false. 

1549 CovERDALE, etc. Evasm. Par. Eph. Prol. (R,), 
Holowe-herted flatterye and craftye deceauyng. 1648 
Gacr West Ind. xii. (1655) 43 Inwardly false and hollow 
hearted. 1830 TENNyson Poems 44 Hollowhearted apathy, 
The cruellest form of perfect scorn. 

Hence Ho:llow-hea‘rtedness, insincerity. - 

1549 COVERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Fohn 44 Except al 
holowhartednes be also plucked quite out of y° mind. 1678 
J. Brown Life of Faith (1824) I. it. 44 The Lord discovereth 
the hollow-heartedness of many. 1816 Sourney in Q. Rev. 
XV. 539 They are haughty toward strangers, .. suspicious, 
and full of hollow-heartedness. 

Hollowly (hg'loli), adv. [f. Hontow a. + -Lty2.] 
In a hollow manner; with a hollow sound; in- 
sincerely, 

Ziad Surrey eid u. 70 Wherewith the caves gan 
hollowly resound. 1603 Suaks. Meas. for M. u. iii. 23 Le 
..try your penitence, if it be sound, Or hollowly put on. 
1607 MarkHam Cava. v1. (1617) 63 It may couer all the hoofe 
hollowly that it may not touch the soale. 1814 Mermaid 
u. i, How strange and hollowly his accents sound! 188x J. 
Hawrtuorne ort. ool 1. vy, The sound echoed hollowly 
through the house. 

Hollowness (hg'lonés). [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 

1. The quality or condition of being hollow ; 
concavity; internal emptiness; sunken condition. 

14... Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 571/32 Cavitas, holwnehse. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 244/1 Holownesse of a vesselle .. con- 
cavilas, 1545 RaynoLp Byrth Mankynde 9b, The. .matrix 
-.astrong bladder, hauyng in it but one vniuersal holonesse. 
1593 SHAKS. Rich. //, 1. li. 59 Greefe boundeth where it 
falls, Not with the emptie hollownes, but weight. 1664 
Evetyn Pomona iii. (R.), Old trees (quite decayed with an 
inward hollowness). @1822 SHELLEY.Mother & Son iii. 9 
Within her ghastly hollowness of eye. 

+2. concr. and semé-concr. A hollow formation 
or place ; a hollow, cavity, or concavity. Ods. 

c 1374 Cuaucer 7'voylus v. 1809 His lighte gost ful blys- 
fully is went Vp to be holwghnesse of be seuenbe spere. 
1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 6 Atte cherdhoke there is a grete 
holownes vnder erthe. 1611 Markuam Country Content.1,xii. 
65 The Perch .. abideth most in Creeks and hollownesses, 
which are about the bank. 1715 MoLyneuxin Ph2l. Trans, 
XXIX. 375 There are Nine of these Hollownesses and as 
many Eminences, undulated as they paint Sea Waves. 

3. Of a sound or voice: see HoLnow a. 4. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xxvii. (1495) 242 
Yf holownesse comyth of drynesse, it is knowen by drye 
coughe. 1605 Suaxs. Lear 1. i. 156 Whose low sounds 
Reuerbe no hollownesse. 1884 Mrs. C. Prarp Zero II. 64 
Helena was shocked at the hollowness of her voice. 

4. Emptiness, vanity; insincerity, falseness. 

1608-33 Br. Hatt Medit. § Vows (1851) 202 Dissect this 
close heart of mine..and if thou findest any hollowness, fill 
it up. 1790 G. WaLker Servm. II, xxi. 118 A thorough 
man of the world, who knowsit in all its hollownesses. 1886 
Manch. Exam. 13 Jan. 5/7 The hollowness of his profes- 
sions, 

Ho'llow-root. “erd. [A 16thce. transl. of G. 
holwurtz, hohlwurtz, applied to Aristolochia, also 
to Corydalis tuberosa: see Grimm.] a. A name 
for Corydalis tuberosa (C. cava), also called hole- 
wort and hollowwort); extended by Gerarde to 
other species of Corydalis. b. erroneously, A name 
for Adoxa Moschatellina. 


HOLLY. 


1578 Lyre Dodoens i. ii. 316 (Of Holeworte) The roote 
whiche is holowe within is called in Germanie Holwurtz, 
that is to say in English Holowe roote, or Holewurt. 1597 
Gerarve Herbal u. eccexlvi. (1633) 1092. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp. App., Hollow-root..aname sometimes given to 
the ..fumitory. 1788 Chambers’ Cycl., Moschatellina, 
hollow root, or tuberose moschatel .. a little plant common 
under our hedges, in spring. 1884 Miter Plant-n., Hole- 
zvort, Hollow-wort, or Hollow-root. Corydalis tuberosa 
and Adoxa Moschatellina. 

Ho'llow-ware. Bowl- or tube-shaped ware of 
earthenware, wood, or metal; nowespecially the last. 

1682 [see b]. 1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 274 All 
hollow Ware, (as they call Ridge-tyles, Corner, Gutter, and 
Dormar-tyles), 1744-50 W. Exuis Mod. Husbandm. VXI. 
u. 79 Maple ..is approved of by the turner for making 
hollow-ware. 1880 Statist. Manuf, U.S. 1059 A coarse, 
greenish glass, often termed bottle-glass..It is called in this 
country hollow ware. 1891 Daily News 9 Feb. 2/4 Cast- 
iron hollow-ware is selling very slowly. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as hollow-ware maker, 
making, manufacturer, + pewterer, trade, utensil, 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1717/8 Francis Scagood,. . Hollow- 
Wear Pewterer, hath Molds and Stocks to Sell. 188 Por- 
celain Works, Worcester 2x The manufacture of soup 
tureens, covered dishes, ewers and basins, &c. is called 
Hollow Ware Pressing. These objects are all made in 
moulds. 1888 A. N. Patmer Hist. Old Noncon/. Wrexham 
76 A hollow-ware manufacturer at Bewdley. 

Hollowwort (hg'lo;wait). = HoLtow-roor a. 

1863 Prior Plant-n., Hollow-wort, or Hole-wort, from its 
hollow root, Corydalis tuberosa. . 

+ Ho'llowy, hol(o)wy, deriv. or by-forms of 
Hottow a. and adv. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg.78 (MS. B.), Pere ben sixe manere 
of bese Vicus.. Venemy & holwy [JZS. A. holow3]. did. 93 
Pe Ulcus ys foule & stynkynge, be lippes ..alle aboute 
areryde & holwy [JZS. A. holowe], & pis is pe dyfference 
bytwene cancre & a foule Ulcus &an hory. 1495 77evisa’s 
Barth. De P, R.v. xliii. 160 The reynes ben flesshly poores 
and holowy rounde and coueryd wyth fatnesse. ; 

Holly (hg li). Forms: 2-5 holi, 3-6 holie, 4 
holi3, 5 hoolly, 5-6 holy, 6 holee, 7— holly. 
[Shortened from OE. holegn, holen: see Houtin.] 

1. A plant of the genus //ex; orig. and esp. the 
common European holly, 7. Aguzfolium, an ever- 
green shrub or small tree with dark-green tough 
glossy leaves, having indented edges set with sharp 
stiff prickles at the points, and bearing clusters of 
small green flowers succeeded by bright red berries ; 
much used for decorating houses and churches at 
Christmas. The American holly, Z. ofaca, is an 
evergreen tree similar to this, found in the United 
States from Massachusetts southward. 

e11go Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 545/23 Udcia, holi. a1225 
Aner. R, 418 Ne mid holie [4ZS. 7. holin], ne mid breres ne 
ne biblod3e hire sulf. 14.. Songs § Carols 15th C. (Percy 
Soc.) 84 Here commys holly, that is so gent. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur iv. xxvi, He sawe hym sytte vnder a tree - 
of hoolly. 1545 AscHam Joxofh. u. (Arb.) 127 Peecynge of 
a shafte with brasell and holie, or other heauy woodes. 1562 
Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 108 Paid for holy and 
evy..iiijd. 1610 GuitLim Heraldry ut. vii. (1611) 108 There 
is a kinde of Holly that is void of these prickles. .and there- 
fore called free holly. 1805-6 COLERIDGE 3 Graves 1V. xxiil, 
Lone hollies marked the spot. 1850 Tennyson /m Mem, 
xxx, With trembling fingers did we weave The holly round 
the Christmas hearth. : 

2. Applied, with or without defining word, to 
other plants (mostly shrubs) resembling the com- 
mon holly; e.g. (in mod, Dicts.) to the holm-oak, 
Quercus Llex; in Australia-to species of //akea 
and Zomatia. Californian Holly, Heteromeles 
arbutifolia (Cent. Dict.); Cape Holly, Crocoxylon 
excelsum ; Ground Holly, Chimaphila umbellata ; 
Mountain Holly, Vemopanthes canadensis; New 
Zealand Holly, Olearia ilicifolia ( Treas. Bot. and 
Miller Plant-n.). See also box-holly (Box sb.1 3b), 
KKNEE-HOLLY, SEA-HOLLY, 

1846 J. L. Stokes Disc. Australia Il, iv. 132 Holly.. 
Hakea..Sandy Soil,—produces gum, 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. Of or belonging to the 
holly, as holly-bark, -berry, -bough, -bush, -leaf, 
-tree, ~wood ; consisting or made of holly, or its 
wood, as /olly-hedge, -staff, -wand. . Special 
Combs. : holly-boy, an effigy of a boy made of 
holly, which (together with an zvy-gé77) figured in 
certain village sports in East Kent on Shrove 
Tuesday; holly-fern, Aspidium (or Polystichum) 
Lonchitis, so named from its stiff prickly fronds ; 
holly-laurel, ‘ the islay, Prunus zlectfolia, of Cali- 
fornia’ (Cent. Dict.); holly-leaved a., having 
leaves resembling those of the holly; holly-oak, 
the holm-oak or evergreen oak, Quercus Llex ; 
holly-rose, + (@) an old name for some species of 
Cisteus ; (6) a name for Zurnera ulmifolia, a West 
Indian shrub with yellow flowers; holly-set a., set 
with holly ; 5d. a hedge made of holly (cf. guzckset). 

1729-41 CuambeErs Cyc. s.v. Bird-lime, Made from *holly- 
bark boiled ten or twelve hours, 1818 La Belle Assemblée 
XVII. 85/t Cambridge hat..edged with *holly-berry red, 
1785 Burns Vision 1. ix, Green, slender, leaf-clad *holly- 
boughs. 1779 Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 137 The girls..were 
assembled in a crowd and burning an uncouth efigy, which 
they called an *Holly Boy, and which it seems they had 
stolen from the boys. 1664 Evetyn Kad, Hort. (1729) 218 
Guard it with a Furse or *Holly branch. 1506 in Kerry 


HOLLYHOCK. 


St. Lawrence, Reading (1883) 52 It. payed for sysis to the 
*holy bush at Christmas ixd. I Prat Fewell-ho, 11. 65 
To take a Tauerne and get a Hollibush. 1861 Miss Pratr 
Flower. Pi. VI. 192 Rough Alpine Fern, or *Holly Fern. 
1728-46 THomson Sfring 635 Some to the *holly-hedge 
estling repair. 1601 Hotranp Pliny I. 470 The *Holly 
leaues and all the kindes of Holme be set with sharpe 
rickes. 1777 Cook 2xd Voy, 1. iii. (R.) The *holly-leaved 
arbary. 1597 Gerarve Herbal 111. xxx. 1159 Holme Oke, 
Huluer Oke, or *Holly Oke. did. m. iii. 1092 Of *Hollie 
Roses, or Cistus. 1700 tr. Cow/ey’s 6 Bks. Plants 1v. 90 
Why Holly-Rose, dost thou, of slender frame, And without 
scent, assume a Rose’s Name? 1664 Evetyn Sylva xxi. 
(1812) I. 274 Let every fifth or sixth be a *Holly-set; they 
will grow up infallibly with your Quick. 1787-9 Worpsw. 
Lven. Walk 10’Mid clustering isles, and *holly-sprinkled 
steeps. 1538 Turner Lided/us Cja, Angli an *holy tre, & 
an Huluar tre nominant. 1864 Syme Eng. Bot, (ed. 3) II. 
222 There are records of Holly trees of great size growing 
in some of the counties of England. 1573 Tusser usd. 
Ixxvii. (1878) 169 Let *holliewand threate, Let fisgig be 
beate. 1688 R. HotmE Avmoury u. 41/2 The Hone is.. 
*Hollywood converted into stone. 1864 Syme Lng. Bot. 
(ed. 3) II. 222 To the turner Holly wood is very valuable. 
Holly, obs. form of WHOLLY, 
Hollybut(t, -dame, obs. var. Haiput, -Dom. 
Hollyhock (hg'lihgk). Forms: 3 holihoe, 4-7 
holihocke, 5 holyhokke, holy hokke, 6 holioke, 
hollihoke, holyoke, -ocke, hollyhocke, holly- 
oke, 6-7 hollihocke, hollioke, holyhocke, 7 
- holliock, -oak, holyhock, hollyoak, 7-8 holy- 
hock, 8 holyoak, holy-oak, ?9 holly-oak, 7- 
holly-hock, 8- hollyhock. [f. Hoty @a.+ Hock 
sb.1 mallow: evidently of hagiological origin; cf. 
the Welsh name hocys dendigaid, which appears to 
translate a med.L. *salva benedicta. Another name 
was caulis Sancti Cuthbertz, ‘Seynt Cutberts-cole’ : 
see Al/phita 61 s.v. Euzscus, 110 s.v. Malua. 
The guess that ‘the hollyhock was doubtless so called 


from being brought from the Holy Land’ has been offered 
in ignorance of the history of the word.] 

+1. orig, The Marsh Mallow, Althwa officinalis 
(in med.L. zbéscum malva, bis malva, OF, vie 
mauve, F, guzmauve, Sp. malvavisco), Obs. 

¢1265 Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 556/24 Althea, 
i, ymalue, i. holihoc, #1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 
to Altea, ¥. holihocke. bid. 43 Wimave, i. holi hocke. 
c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 56 Take malowe leues .. & pe 
rote of holihocke [&, holy hokke]. c¢1440 Promp. Parv. 
243/2 Holy hokke, or wylde malowe.., altea, malviscus. 
c1465 A/phita(Anecd. Oxon.) 4 Alta malua..gall.wymalue, 
anglice holyhokke. 1538 Turner Lidel/us Aija, Altheam 
aliqui ebiscum, siue ibiscum nominant, officinze maluam, bis 
maluam, nostrates Holy oke. 1610 MARKHAM Master... 
elxxiii. 489 An oyntment made of holy-hoxe, or sea-mallowes, 
1614 — Cheap Husb, u. xxv. 149 Annoint her feet with the 
juyce of the Hearb Holyhocke. 

2. Now, The plant A/thxa rosea, of the same 
genus as the prec., a native of China and southern 
Europe, having a very tall and stout stem bearing 
numerous large flowers on very short stalks ; many 
varieties, with flowers of different tints of red, 
purple, yellow, and white, are cultivated in gardens. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes s.v. Malua, Malua hor- 
tensis is of two kindes, The one is called alone in greeke 
Malache in englishe Holyoke, and of thys sort is the iagged 
mallowe. [He distinguishes it from ‘ Althea and Hibiscus 
.. in englishe marrishe Mallowe’.] x51 — Herbal 1. 
B viij a, By thys description it is playne that our comon 
holyoke is not Althea. 1573 TussER Husé. xliii. (1878) 96 
Holiokes, red, white and carnations. 1625 B. JoNsoN 
Pan's Anniv. 29 Bright crowne-imperiall, king’s-speare 
holy-hocks. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 510 This Experiment of 
seuerall Colours, comming vp from one Seed, would bee 
tried also in.. Poppy and Hollyoke [1677 Hollyoak]. 164 
True Char. Untrue Bishop 10 Who weareth. .a fine holliock 
for the knot of his girdle. 1700 tr. Cow/dey’s 6 Bks. Plants 
tv. 89 The Holihock disdains the common size Of Herbs, 
and fike a Tree do’s proudly rise. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 
mt. iii. 357 Sow Pinks .. Holyoaks, annual Stocks, 1766 
Anstey Bath Guide xi. 106 Like a Holy-Hock, noble, 
majestic, and tall. 1830 Tennyson Song,‘A spirit haunts’, 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 
Jig. 1897 Vioter Hunt Unkist, Unkind 1 ii. (ed. 2) 24 It 
takes a great bouncing hollyhock of a woman to look well 
here, not a white lily, as they call me in town. 

b. attrib. and Comd., as hollyhock blossom, root ; 
hollyhock-rose,an American species of club-moss, 
Selaginella lepidophylla, also called resurrection- 
plant; hollyhock-tree, a malvaceous tree, Wzbis- 


cus splendens, found in Australia. 

1616 Surry, & Maru. Country Farme 145 The decoction 
of hollihocke roots. 

Holm, holme! (héum). Also Sc. howm. 
[In sense 1, OE. holm sea, ocean, wave (only 
in poetic lang.); in sense 2, a. ON. holmr islet 
in a bay, creek, lake, or river, meadow on the 
shore; corresp. to OS., LG. holm hill. 

These are generally held to be the same word; the sense 
hill’ (not recorded in OE., though used by Layamon) being 
taken as the original (related to the stem of Hitt sé., and 
so to L. collis, culmen); thence it is supposed arose the 
sense ‘islet’, and fig, that of ‘billow’, ‘ wave’, ‘sea’; but 
this last is obscure. (Med.L. holmus, hulmus are from Eng.)] 

+I. 1. The sea, the wave. (Only in OE.) 

axzo00 Beowulf (Z.) 240 Hider ofer holmas. Jdid. 1593 
Pa de mid hrod-gare on holm wliton. [1892 Storr. Brooke 
£. E, Lit. iii. 59 The one who is killed swims in the holm.] 

II. 2. A small island, an islet ; esp. in a river, 
estuary, or lake, or near the mainland. 
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(Frequent in place-names, as Steep Holme in the Severn, 
Priestholm near Anglesea, Rampsholm and Lingholm in 
Derwentwater, Willow Holm near Carlisle ; but, as a living 
word, applied only to the small grassy islets in Orkney and 
Shetland, and (as a foreign word) to those of Norway, Ice- 
land, etc.) 

?ex1050 O. E. Chron. (MS. C.) an. 902 Py ilcan zere wes 
pet gefeoht zt bam Holme Cantwara & para Deniscra. 
ax1oo Jbid, (Laud MS.) an. 1025 Her for Cnut cyng to 
Denmearcon mid scipon to pam holme zt ea bere halgan, 
c1440 Promp. Parv, 244/t Holm, of a sonde yn the see (XK. 
holme of sownde in be see; Hav/. holm or sond of the see), 
bitalassum, vel hulmus, 15836 W. Towrson in Hakluyt 
Voy. (1589) 112 The 13. daye we came betwext the flat 
Holmes and the steepe Holmes, 1693 J. WALLACE Orkney 
92 Holm, a little Isle for the most part desart, and only 
employed for pasturage. 1706 Maute Hist. Picts in Misc. 
Scot. (1818) I, 103 Some times they stand in little holms in 
the midst of lochs. 1839 StonrHouse Axholme 261 The 
monks of the Priory of Thornholmes .. built a convenient 
house on a holme or small island between Owston and 
Gulnethorpe. 1846 MceCuttocn Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 
I. 315 In Orkney .. Some of the islets, or holms, appear 
like gigantic pillars, rising perpendicularly from the sea: 
these are the resort of vast numbers of sea-fowl. 1886 
Burton Arad, Nis. I. 126 An islet, a mere holm, girt on all 
sides by the sea, : 

|| b. (In Sw. and Da.) A dockyard, shipyard. 

1654 WuiTELocke ¥rnl. Swed. Emb. (1772) 11.249 White- 
locke came to the holme where the ship was to be launched. 

3. A piece of flat low-lying ground by a river or 
stream, submerged or surrounded in time of flood. 

In living use in the south of Scotland (ow) and north 
of England, and extending far south in place-names; 
‘a flat pasture in Romney Marsh (Kent) is yet called the 
Holmes’ (Way). 

12.. Newminster Cartu?l, (Surtees) 229 Item in le Suther- 
holme, duas acras, in le Northerholme, tres rodas .. ab 
australi fine del holme usque ad aquilonalem finem ejusdem 
holmi. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 243/2 Holm, place..be-syde a 
water, hulmus. 1531 Nottingham Rec. I11. 369 For the 
holm bytwen the Grey Frere walle and Leen. 1799-1805 
Worpsw. Prelude 1. 275 O Derwent! winding among 
grassy holms. 1803 — Yarrow Unvis. v,‘Oh ! green,’ said 
I, ‘are Yarrow’s holms’. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) s.v. 
Dreghorn, The holms on the banks of the rivers Annock and 
Irvine are a fine deeploam. 1864 TENNyson North. Farmer 


(O. S.) xiii, Wi ’auf the cows to cauve an’ Thornaby holms~_ 


to plow! 1865 Livincstone Zamdesz xiii. 264 On these 
holmes herds of buffaloes and waterbucks daily graze. 
+ IIT. 4. A hill. Obs. rare. 

c 1205 Lay. 20712 Into ban ha3e wude, in to ban haeje 
holme, JZé¢d. 20861 He [pe vox] ulih to ban holme, & his 
hol iseched. : 

IV. 5. attrib. and Comb, (in sense 2 or 3). 

1744 W, STUKELEY in Jem. (Surtees) III, 173 The Roman 
money found here in great abundance; they call them 
Holm-pennys. 1863 H. H. Dixon Field § FervitV.308 Half 
bred lambs are on the holme land near the river. 

Holm 2 (hdum). Also 4-holme. [A phonetic 
corruption of Zo/z from OE. olen, Houuin, holly. ] 

1. The common holly. Ods. exc. dial. 

1386 Cuaucer Kut.’s T. 2063 Ook, firre, birch, Aspe, 
Alder, holm, popeler. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 244/1 Holme, 
or holy, dmus, hussus. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Hush. 
mt. (1586) 108 b, Holme, or Holly, is .. continually greene. 
1598 Stow Swrv. xi. (1603) 98 Nayled full of Holme and 
Tuie. 1598 Fiorio, Agrifogtio [also Agutfoglio], the Holly, 
the Holme, or Huluer tree. x160r HoLttanp Pliny I. 470 All 
the kindes of Holme be set with sharpe prickes. 1774 
Gotpsm, Nat, H7st. (1862) I. 1. v. 325 Feeding on holm, 
elder-trees, and brambles. 1859 AZZ VY. Round No. 36. 225 
Still called holme in Devonshire..in Norfolk it is called 
hulver. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 21 June 3/t (New Forest) He 
‘rattles like a boar in a holme’. is still a familiar saying. 

2. The Hotm-oaxk. 

1552 Coorer Elyot's Dict. s. v. dex, A tree called of some 
Holme. 1577 B. Goock Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 4 
Sometime I list to rest me under an old Holme, 1591 
SrENSER Virg. Guat 215 The blacke Holme that loves 
the watrie vale; And the sweete Cypresse, signe of deadly 
bale. 160r Hottanp Pliny I. 495 There is an Holme 
growing in the Vatican, elder than Rome it selfe. a@17or 
Sep.ey Virg. Past. Wks. 1722 I. 262 Often from a hollow 
Holm the Crow Did on the left the coming Mischief show. 
1726 Lront Allerti’s Archit. 1, 25/2 The Holm, and all 
other Sorts of Oaks. 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 206 
A sturdy holm, Rent from its fibres by a blast. 

3. Comb., as holm-berry (dial.), -disk (made of 
holly - wood), -wood; holm~-cock, -screech, 
-thrush, local names of the missel-thrush, from its 
feeding on holly-berries. See also HOLM-OAK,~-TREE. 

1601 Hottanp Péizy I. 267 Stakes and posts .. of Holme 
wood. 1758 Bortase Cornwall 244 The .. missel-bird .. 
which we call in Cornwall the holm-thrush. 1771 Gen?d. 
Mag. XLI. 489 Holm dishes held our rustic cheer. 1885 
Swainson Prov. Names Birds 1 Missel Thrush .. Holm 
thrush, Holm cock, Holm screech (Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset). 189x T. Harpy Tess I. 102 Let me put one little 
kiss on those holmberry lips, 

+ Holme, obs. form of Hamm 2, Havurm. 

c1440 Promp. Parv.244/1 Holme, or halm. 1523 FitzHers. 
Husb. § 15 They must have hombers or collers, holmes 
withed about theyr necks. 1552 Huxort, Thacke eryge, 
holme, or strawe, stifuda. 1865-73 CoorER Thesaurus s.v. 
Casa, Stramine# case, made of holme. 

+ Holmen, a. Ods. [f. Horm? + -mn4; cf. 
oaken.| Ofholm or holly; made of holly-wood. 

13.. K. Alis. 4945 Her garnement .. of holmen leues, 
a@1618 SyLvester Mayden's Blush 541 Hee makes a shift 
to cut an holmen pole. Jé7d. 1782 The Lad here loads the 
Asse with Holmen sprayes. 


+ Holmes. Ods. Also 5 holmess, 7 hollmes. 
[A corruption of Ulmes (Ulm).] A fustian made at 
Ulm in Germany; more fully /Zo/mes fustian. 
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1474 in Dauney Ac, Scot. Melodies (1838), Item, x. elnes 
of blak holmess fustian to the trumpatis doublats. 1547 
Boorpe /xtrod. Know/l. xiv. (1870) 161 A cyte called Ulmes, 
where fustyan vlmes is made, that we cal holmes. 1551 
Ascuam Ze?. Wks. 1865 I, 11, 264 This city is enriched by 
making of fuschian called in England barburuslie holmes 
fuschian. 1624 Naworth Househ. Bks, (Surtees) 213, 3 yards 
of white hollmes, iiij*. 1633 /dzd. 298, 9 yeardes of holmes 
fustian, xij’. 

|| Holmgang. [mod. ad. ON. holmganga, 
‘ going to the holm’ (or islet) on which a duel was 
fought.] A duel to the death. 

1847 I. A, Brackwett in Mallet North. Antig. 288 The 
question at issue was decided with sword and battle-axe 
by a holmgang. 1865 Kinecstey Herew. I. iv. 145 Me 
happier the Valkyrs shall hail from the holmgang, 1891 
Riper Haccarp £7ic xii, 115 The two who shall stand 


against me in holmgang, 

Holm-oak (howm,duk). [f. Horm? + Oax.] 
The evergreen oak (Quercus llex), a native of 
Italy and other Mediterranean countries ; so called 
from the resemblance of its dark evergreen foliage 
to that of the holly. 

1597 GerarDE Herbal 111, xxx, 1189 The Ilex ,. might be 
called Holme Oke, Huluer Oke, or Holly Oke, for difference 
from the shrub or hedge tree Agvifolinm, which is simply 
called Holme, Holly, and Huluer, 1599 THynNE Animadv, 
(1875) 47 The Cerrus, being the tree whiche we comonly call 
the‘ holme oke’ (as Cooper also expoundeth the Ilex to be that 
whiche wee call holme). 1770 Lancuorne Plutarch (1879) 
I, 8/1: A2geus gave a scarlet sail dyed with the juice of the 
flower of a very flourishing holm-oak, 1837 Loner. /77- 
thiof’s Homestead 19 A table of holm-oak, Polished and 
white, as of steel. 

attrib, 1830 tr. Avistoph. Acharn, 29 The sparks... leap 
aloft from the holm-oak embers. 

Holm-tree. [f. Horm?.] 

1. The holly; =Hotm? 1, Obs. exc, dial. 

c¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 61 He rested him yndere an holme 
tre. 1576 TurBerv. Venerie 89 Holtes of holme trees, 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Lydd, Near the sea, is a place 
called Holmstone..which abounds..with holm-trees. 1887 
T. Harpy Woodlanders 11. 286 They had arranged that 
their meeting..should be at the holm-tree. 


2. The holm-oak; =Hotm? 2. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Iligneus, A branch of 
holme tree. 1606 HoLtanp Szeton. 79 In the Iland Caprez, 
the boughes of a very old holmetree.. became fresh againe 
at his comming thither. 1802 2. Brookes’ Gazetteer 
(ed: 12) s.v. Landes, The holm-tree, of the bark of which 
corks are made, 


Holn, pa. pple. of Hrrn v.1 Obs. 

Holneg, obs. form of WHOLENESS, 

Holo- (helo), before a vowel hol-, combining 
form of Gr.éAos ‘whole, entire’, occurring in various 
scientific and technical terms, for the more im- 
portant of which see their alphabetical places ; 
sometimes opposed to hemz- or mero-. In Crys- 
tallography, denoting that a crystal or crystalline 
form has the full number of faces (HOLOHEDRAL, 
HloLOSYMMETRICAL), or the full number of normals 
(HoLosysTEMATIC), belonging to its system. 

+ Ho'lagogue A/ed, Obs. [Gr. dywyds leading], 
sd, a medicine reputed to expel all morbid humours ; 
adj. having this property. Holarthri'tic a. [AR- 
THRITIO], affected with gout in all the joints. 
|| Hole‘thnos [Gr. é@vos nation, race], an undivided 
primitive stock or race; hence Hole'thnic a. (less 
correctly holo-ethnic), pertaining or relating to a 
holethnos, Holetrous (-7‘tras) a. Zool. [Gr. #rpov 
abdomen], of or pertaining to the o/etra, a division 
of Arachnids in which the abdomen is closely joined 
to the thorax (Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 1854). Holo- 
baptist, one who baptizes by immersion. Holo- 
branchiate (-braeykict), -ious (-ios) adjs. Ich- 
thyol. [Gr. Bpayxia gills], having complete gills or 
branchial apparatus: opp.to hemzbranchiate. Holo-~ 
cephalous (-se'falos) a. [Gr. xepadn head], having 
an entire or undivided skull, as the group Ho/o- 
cephalé of fishes, in which the hyomandibular bone 
is continuous with the cranium; so Holoce‘phal, 
a fish belonging to this group. Holochlamydate 
(-klemidét), -chlamydic (-klami-dik) adjs. Zool. 
[Gr. xAapvs mantle], having the margin of the 
pallium entire, as the suborder Holochlamyda of 
gastropods. Ho‘lochrone (-krdun) Math, [Gr. 
xpévos time], a curve such that the times of descent 
of a heavy particle through different portions of it 
are a given function of the arcs described. Holo- 
eryptic (-kri:ptik) a. [Cryptic], wholly hidden or 
secret ; spec. of a cipher incapable of being read 
except by those who have the key (Webster 1864). 
Holocry'stalline @., wholly crystalline in struc- 
ture; opp. to hemicrystalline. Holodacty'lic a. 
Pros., consisting entirely of dactyls except the last 
foot, as a hexameter. || Hologa’strula Zmdryol., 
the gastrula of a holoblastic ovum (opp. to mero- 
gastrula) ; hence Hologa‘strular a., of the nature 
ofahologastrula. Holognathous (holp:gnapos) a. 
Zool. [Gr. yva0os jaw], having the jaw in one piece, 
as the section Holognatha of gastropods, Holo- 
hemihe'dral a. Cryst., having the full number of 
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planes in half the octants ; sometimes said of the 
inclined hemihedral forms of the isometric system. 
Holohexa‘gonal a. Cvyst., having the full number 
of normals belonging to the hexagonal system. 
Holophanerous (-fa'néras) a. Hntom. [Gr. pavepds 
manifest], wholly discernible; applied after Latreille 
to the metamorphosis of insects when complete 
(Craig 1847). Holophytic (-fitik) a Aiol. [Gr. 
gurdv plant], wholly plant-like ; used in reference 
to the nutrition of certain Protozoa. || Holople'xia 
nonce-wd. [as if mod.L., after afoplexta APo- 
PLEXY], general or total paralysis (cf. Hemr- 
PLEGIA). Holo'ptic a, (see quot.), Holorhi-nal a. 
Ornith. [Gr. fiv- nose], having the nasal bones 
slightly or not at all cleft, Holosericeous 
(-seri‘fias) a. Bot. [L. séricum silk], wholly covered 
with silky pubescence. Holosiderite (-si:déroit) 
[Gr. oiSnpos iron: sce -ITE], a meteorite consisting 
entirely or almost entirely of iron. Holosiphonate 
(-sai'fonét) a. Zool., having a completely tubular 
siphon, as the order //olosiphona or Dibranchiata 
of cephalopods. Holospondaric a. /ros., consist- 
ing wholly of spondees, as a hexameter. Holo- 
stean (holg'st?an) [Gr. doréov bone] a., entirely 
bony; having a wholly osseous skeleton, as the 
group /Zolosted of ganoid fishes ; sd. a fish belonging 
to this group; so Holo'steous @.= prec. Holo- 
steric (-sterik) a. [irreg. f. Gr. orepeds solid], 
wholly solid; applied to a barometric instrument 
in which no liquid is employed, as an aneroid. 
Holote‘sseral, Holotetra‘gonal adjs. Cryst, 
having the full number of normals belonging to 
the tesseral, or the tetragonal, system. Holothecal 
(-prkal) a. Ornith. [Gr. Onxn case, envelope], 
having the tarsal envelope entire or undivided. 
Holotrichous (holp'trikas) a. Biol. [Gr. Opit, rprx- 
hair], belonging to the order Holotricha of in- 
fusorians, which have similar cilia all over the 
body. Holotrochous (holg'trdkes) a. Bzol. [Gr. 
tpoxés wheel], belonging to the division Holotrocha 
of Rotifers, which have one entire trochal disk. 
Holozoic(-zowik) a. Bzol.[Gr. (ov animal],wholly 
like an animal in mode of nutrition : said of certain 
Protozoa, in opposition to holophytic. 

1683 SaLmon Doron Med. 1. 38 *Holagogues, or Pan- 
chymagogues. 1854 Mayne 2£.xfos. Lex., Holagogius, .. 
applied to medicines that evacuate or empty; holagogue. 
lbid., Holarthriticus, of or belonging to Holarthritis ; 
*holarthritic. 1876 Dousr Grimm’s L. § 7. 11 note, I shall 
venture, for brevity, to call the primitive undivided Indo- 
Eyropean people the ‘ Holethnos’ .. whence the adjective 
‘*Holethnic’ by correct derivation. 1890 A thenvum 7 June 
733/1 ‘The germ from which the Aryan ‘ holethnic’ language 
was developed. @1641 Br, Mountracu Acts § Mon. (1642) 
399 These hypocrites were not onely Hemerobaptists, but 
Horabaptists, and *Holobaptists, washing .. almost every 
houre in the day, if not their whole body, yet some parts 
of the body. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Holobranchiate. 1854 
Mayne Zxfos. Lex., *Holobranchious. 1886 Atheneum 
12 June 782/2 Callorhynchus..is the southern representative 
of the northern ‘*holocephalous’ Chimera. 1884 QO. Frnd, 
Geol. Soc. XL. 446 ‘The ground mass is *holocrystalline. 
1891 Athenzum 19 Sept. 391/t He..describes the principal 
igneous rocks in groups under the three heads, A. Hole- 
crystalline, B. Hemicrystalline, and C. Highly Glassy 
Rocks. 1895 Story-MAskELyneE Crystallogr. § 235 [Hexa- 
gonal system] Holo-systematic haplohedral forms}; or *holo- 
hexagonal haplohedra. /did. § 237 Holohexagonal mero- 
symmetry, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 820 
In some instances where chlorophyl is present, nutrition 
appears to take place as in plants, in other words the Proto- 
zoon is *holophytic. But the presence of chlorophyl need 
not necessarily lead to holophytic nutrition. 1801 Syp. 
Smit in Je72.(1855) 1. 46 Why this *holoplexia on sacred 
occasions alone? Why call in the aid of paralysis to piety? 
1893 E. A. Butter Household Ins. ix. 186 The eyes of the 
males come completely into contact on the forehead .. Flies 
whose eyes meet in_ this way are said to be ‘*holoptic’ 
(whole-eyed). 1872 Cours Key N. Amer. Birds (1884) 165 
A bird having the [nasal] bones .. with moderate forking, 
so that the angle of the fork bounding the nostrils behind, 
does not reach so far back as the fronto-premaxillary suture, 
is termed *holorhinal. 1892 Gavow Classif. Birds in Proc. 
Zool. Soc., 5 Edicnemide, Cosmopolitan, Holorhinal, No 
basipterygoid processes. 183: Don Gard. Dict. 1. p. xvii, 
*Holosericeous, covered all over with silky down. 1882 
Lussock Pres. Addr. Brit. Assoc. in Nature No, 618, 409 
The whole class of meteorites, consisting of iron generally 
alloyed with nickel, which Daubrée terms *Holosiderites. 
1870 RoLLeston Anim. Life 264 *Holostean Ganoids, 1870 
N. & Q. 4th Ser, VI. ee -has appeared of late 
years, as the distinguishing name of a particular form of 
barometer, resembling an aneroid, 1873 Knicut Dict. 
Mech. s.v., The aneroid of Vidi, and the bent tube of 
Bourdon, are examples of olosteric barometers. 1895 
Story-Masketyne Crystallogr. § 176 Holo-systematic 
haplohedral forms; or *holo-tesseral hemihedra. J/éid. 
§ 207 Holosystematic haplohedral forms; *holotetragonal 
hemihedra. 1872 Cours Key N. Amer. Birds (1884) 125 A 
booted or *holothecal tarsus chiefly occurs in the higher 
Oscines, 1877 Huxtey Anat, Inv. Anim. ii. 104 In the 
*holotrichous Pavamoecium .. there is a very distinct cor- 
tical layer. 1885 E. R. Lanxester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 
861/2 All [the Ciliata] are *holozoic in their nutrition, though 
some are said to combine with this saprophytic and holo- 
phytic nutrition. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 
820 The food-material consists..of living or dead animals 
or plants, and the Protozoon is then said to be holozoic. 
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Holoblastic (hploblestik), a. Biol. [f. Hono- 
+Gr. BAaorés germ, -BLAST+-10.] Of an ovum: 
Wholly germinal; undergoing total segmentation 
(as in most mammals). Opp. to merodlastic. 

1872 Coues Key NV. Amer. Birds (1884) 220 Supposing it 
already fertilized, the whole of its contents would develop 
into the body of the embryo. It would therefore be holo- 
blastic. 1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man I. 2x5 Such animal 
eggs have long been called holoblastic..by Remak, because 
in them the cleavage into cells extends to the whvle mass. 

So Ho‘loblast, a holoblastic ovum (Cez?. Dzct.). 


Holocaust (hglokdst), sd. [a. F. holocauste 
(r2thc.), ad. late L. holocaustum, a. Gr. dAdKkaveTov 
neut. of dAdKavoros (by-form of dAdtavTos), f. bAo-s 
whole + xavords, kavTos burnt.] 

1. A sacrifice wholly consumed by fire ; a whole 
burnt offering. 

c1250 Gen, §& Ex. 1326 Ysaac was leid Sat auter on, So 
men sulden holocaust don. 1526 TinpALE Mark xii. 33 
A greater thynge then all holocaustes and sacrifises. 1680 
H. More Afgocal. Afoc. 101 In the latter part thereof 
stands the altar of Holocausts. 1732 BerKxetry Alciphr. 
v. § 3 Those Druids would have sacrificed many a holo- 
caust of free-thinkers. 1847 Grotre Greece 11. xxxil. (1862) 
ILI. 162 A holocaust of the most munificent character. 

2. transf. and fig. a. A complete sacrifice or 


offering. b. A sacrifice on a large scale. 

1497 Br. Atcock Mons Perfect. Ciija, Very true obedyence 
is an holocauste of martyrdom made to Cryste. 1648 J. 
Beaumont Psyche xxiv. cxciv. (R.), The perfect holocaust 
of generous love. 1688 in Lond. Gaz, No. 2401/1 We.. 
humbly offer our Lives and Fortunes .. which is that true 
Holocaust which all true honest-hearted Scotsmen will give 
to so good..a Prince. @1z1r Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 
172 III. 477 While I thy Holocaust remain, 1868 M. Par- 
TISON Academ. Org, v. 139 By another grand holocaust of 
fellowships we might perhaps purchase another respite. — 

e. Complete consumption by fire, or that which 
is so consumed; complete destruction, esp. of a 
large number of persons; a great slaughter or 


massacre. 

1671 Mitton Samson 1702 Like that self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods embost, That no second knows nor 
third, And lay erewhile a Holocaust. a@1711 Ken Christophil 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 442 Shou'd gen’ral Flame this World 
consume,.An Holocaust for Fontal Sin. 1833 L. Ritcure 
Wand. by Loire 104 Louis VII..once made a holocaust of 
thirteen hundred persons in a church. 1883 Mrs. Croker 
Pretty Miss Neville 111. 124 When Major Percival has 
made a holocaust of your letters. 

Hence Ho‘locaust v. ¢rans., to offer as a holo- 
caust. Holocau'stal, Holocau:stic adjs., belong- 
ing to or of the nature of a holocaust. 

1651 CLEVELAND Poems 52 Where you might have seen 
His conscience holocausted to his spleen. 1828 Blackw. 
Mag. XXIV. 350 The retainers, ruggin’ and rivin’ at holo- 
caustal sheep. 1871 R. B. VaAuGHAN St. Thomas of Aquin 
IIL. 920 The first principles of holocaustic sacrifice. 

Holograph (hg'lograf), a. and sb. [a. F. holo- 
graphe (also olographe) or ad. late L. holograph-us, 
a. Gr, 6Adypap-os, f. SAo-s whole + ~ypados written. ] 

A. adj. Of adeed, letter, or document: Wholly 
written by the person in whose name it appears. 

1753 Stewart's Trial 24 Principal holograph letter, by 
Allan Stewart ..addressed to Duncan Stewart of Glenbucky. 
1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 298 Holograph deeds 
(written by the granter himself) are effectual without wit- 
nesses. 1897 15th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vii. 155 
These letters are all holograph of the Duke. 1898 Daily 
News 26 Jan. 7/6 According to the law of Belgium, a man 
might make his testament in two or three different ways, 
and one of those was by a holograph will. 4 

B. sd. 1. A letter or other document written 
wholly by the person in whose name it appears. 

1623 Cocxeram, Holograph, a Testament all written by 
the Testators hands. a@1834 Lams Let. to Manning (L.), 
I have got your holograp 1848 Wuarton Law Lex., 
Holograph, a deed written entirely by the grantor him- 
self, which .. is held by the Scotch law valid without wit- 
nesses. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh 1. Poems 1890 
VI. 32 A palimpsest, a prophet’s holograph Defiled, erased 
and covered by a monk’s, 

2. In holograph: wholly in the author’s hand- 
writing. 

c1817 Hoce Tales § Sk. I. 255 Two short codicils in his 
own holograph. 1873 Browninc Red Cott, Ni.-cap 1v. 650 
Bequeathed..by testament In holograph. ’ 

Hence Hologra'phic, Hologra‘phical adjs.= A; 
Holo'graphy, writing wholly by one’s own hand. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Holographical, wholly written 
with his own hand, from whom it issent. 1727-4 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. Holographun, The Romans did not approve of 
holographic testaments. 1802-12 BENTHAM Ration. Fudic. 
Evid. (1827) 11.459 Autography or holography. 1895 Colzm- 
bus (Ohio) Disp. 1 July x Heirs under the holographic will. 

Holohedral (hglohz-dral, -he-dral), a. Cryst. 
[f. Hono- + Gr. €5pa seat, base +-AL.] Of acrystal : 
Having the full number of planes required by the 
highest degree of symmetry belonging to its system. 

1837 Dana Ain. i. (1844) 38 The holohedral and hemi- 
hedral forms may be separately considered. 1855 W. A. 
MILLER Chem. 103 Hemihedral forms..may be derived 
from a holohedral form, as the tetrahedron is from the 
octahedron. ' 

So Holohedrism, the condition or quality of 
being holohedral, crystallization in holohedral 
forms. Holohe‘dron [cf. F. holoddre], a holo- 
hedral crystal or form. (In mod. Dicts.) 


|| Holometabola (hg:lom#tzbé1a), sd. pl. En- 


HOLOSTOMATOUS. 


tom. [mod.L., neut. pl. (sc. zwsecta), f. Gr. dAo- 
Hoto- + peraBddos changeable.] The insects which 
undergo complete metamorphosis. (More usually 
called simply Mefabola.) Hence Holometabo'lic, 
Holometa‘bolous aq7s., undergoing complete meta- 
morphosis. Holometa*bolism, Holometa‘boly, 
complete metamorphosis. 

1870 Rotieston Anim. Life Introd. 113 A period of 
quiescence as ‘ pupze’.. gives the Holometabolous orders of 
Insects an advantage as regards their distribution over the 
colder regions. 1875 Biaxe Zool. 281 In the 3rd or holo- 
metabolic sub-class, the insect passes through 3 stages. 

Holometer (holp:miéta1). [f. Houo- + -merrr, 
Cf. F. holométre (1690 Furetiére), ad. mod.L. holo- 
metrune, f. Gr. 6Ao- Hono- + pérpoy measure.] A 
mathematical instrument for making all kinds of 


measurements ; a pantometer. 

1696 Puitwirs (ed. 5), Holometer, a Mathematical Instru- 
ment for the easie measuring of any thing whatever, in- 
vented by Abel Tull. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyci. s.v., The 
holometer is the same with what is otherwise denominated 
pantometer. 1830 Mech. Mag. XIV. 42 To determine how 
far the holometer be entitled to supersede the sector in 
point of expense, accuracy or expedition. 

Holomorphic (hglomgsfik), a. [f. Hono-+ 
Gr. popp-7 shape, form + -10.] 

1. Cryst. The same as HoLonEpRAL or Hoto- 
SYMMETRICAL, esp. as distinguished from HEmI- 
MORPHIC, 

2. Math, Said of a function which is monogenic, 


uniform, and continuous. 

1880 G. S. Carr Synops. Math. Index 886 Holomorphic 
functions. 1893 Forsyra Theory of Functions 15 When 
a function is called holomorphic without any limitation, the 
usual implication is that the character is preserved over the 
whole of the plane which is not at infinity. : 

So Ho‘lomorphy, ‘the character of being holo- 
morphic’ (Cent. Dict.), 

Holophote (hp'lofout). [f. Hono- + Gr. pas, 
pwr-ds light. (The adj. holophotal was first formed : 
see below.)] An optical apparatus, used in light- 
houses, etc., by which the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of the light from a lamp or other source is made 
available for illumination by means of reflective or 


refractive media or both. 

1859 T. Stevenson Lichtho. Illumination 25 The optical 
arrangement which produces this result may be termed a 
Holophote. 1862 Rep. Furies Internat. Exhib. xit.28 All 
rays coming from the back of the flame are directed through 
the holophote. 1882 Athenzxum No. 2828.21 Mr. J. H. A. 
Macdonald, Q.C., the late Solicitor-General for Scotland, 
has constructed an ‘electric holophote course indicator’. 
1884 Globe 8 July, It is the Holophote that reflects the red, 
white, and blue colours on the cascade, also the parti- 
colours on the fountains themselves. 

So Holopho‘tal a., of the nature of or belonging ~ 
toa holophote; reflecting or refracting all, or nearly 
all, the light. Hence Holopho‘tally adv. Holo- 
photo‘meter, an apparatus for measuring the whole 


light emitted from a source. : 

1850 T. Stevenson in Tvans. Scott. Soc. Arts IV. 5 Such 
a light I have called the ‘holophotal’, or light of maximum 
intensity. 1851 Rep. Furies Gt. Exhib. 531 An arrange- 
ment of apparatus has been suggested by Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson... Hehas .. termed it a holophotal system. 1872 
R. L. Stevenson in 7vans. Scott. Soc. Arts VIII. 274 
Another mode of holophotally producing the intermittent 
light. 1875 Brprorp Sazlor’s Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 132 The 
power of a reflector is much increased by what is termed the 
holophotal arrangement, where an annular lens is placed 
in front of the frame, while all the back rays of light, 
which are otherwise lost, are thrown back into the flame 
by a hemispherical mirror. 1888 Tes (weekly ed.) 
it May 7/2 The holophotometer. .is a marvellous apparatus, 
of great ingenuity, for measuring, by a careful adjustment 
of mirrors, the intensity of light all round. 

Holophrasis (holp‘frasis). Philol. [f. Hoxo- 
+ Gr. ppaois speech, PHRASE.] The expression of 
a whole phrase or combination of ideas by one word. 

1869 Farrar Fam. Speech iv. (1873) 130 Holophrasis, is 
the reduction of whole sentences into words. 


Holophrastic (holofre:stik), a. Philol. [f. 
Hono- + Gr. ppacrix-ds, f. ppdcey to indicate, tell, 
express. Cf. F. holophrastigue (Littré).] Of the 
nature of holophrasis : expressing a whole phrase 


| or combination of ideas by a single word. 


1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. viii. 174 Many ancient languages 
are holophrastic, 1862 D. Witson Preh. Mar I. i. 12 With 
their peculiar holophrastic power of inflecting complex word- 
sentences. 1865 Athenxum No. 1960. 688/1 Holophrastic, 
polysynthetic languages. 1875 WuitNry Life Lang, x. 209 
The holophrastic utterances of a primitive time, 

Holorie : see under Honour. 

Holostomatous (hgloste'matas), a. Zool. [f. 
Hoto- + Gr. ordépa, crowat- mouth+-ous.] Hav- 
ing the mouth entire; as the division Holostomata 
of gastropod molluscs, having shells of which the 
mouth is not notched or prolonged into a siphon ; 
or the group Holostomé of eel-like fishes, which 
have all the bones of the mouth fully developed. ~ 

1872 Nicuotson Palzont. 244 The shells in which the 
mouth has this form are termed ‘holostomatous’. 1888 
Rotieston & Jackson Anim. Life 107 These two varieties 


of sparta are known respectively as ‘ holostomatous’ and 
* siphonostomatous’, 


So Holostomate (holpstémét), Holo‘stomous - 


HOLOSYMMETRY. 


adjs.=prec. Holostome (hg'lostoum), one of the 
LTolostomata or of the //olostomt (see above). 

1864 Wenster, HYolostome, a univalve mollusk having the 
aperture of the shell entire, or without a terminating canal. 
Dana. 1885 Kincstey Stand. Nat. Hist. 1. 338 We will 
first consider the holostomate (entire mouthed) forms. 

Holosymmetry (helosi-métri). Cryst. [f. 
Ho1o- + Symmerry.] Same as HoLoHEDRISM; 
opp. to merosymmetry. So Holosymme'‘tric, 
Holosymme‘trical adjs.= HOLOHEDRAL. 

1895 Story-MAsKELYNE Crystallogr. § 137 A holo-sym- 
metrical form in any system will be the term applied to a 
form in which all the faces required to complete the sym- 
metry of the system are present, and are physically as well as 
geometrically similar. /é7d. § 140 Holo-symmetry, where 
a form is at once holo-systematic and diplohedral. Jézd. 
§ 267 The holo-symmetrical type of the Hexagonal system. 

Holosystematic (hplosistéme'tik), a. Cryst. 
[f. Hono-+Sysrematio.] Having the full number 
of normals required by the complete symmetry of 
its system, Opp. to merosystematic. 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 54 A holosystematic form is 
one in which all the normals required by the Law of Sym- 
metry are present. 1895 Srory-MaskELYNE Crystallogr. 


§ 1309. 

Holothurian (hplopitiorian), a. and sd. Zool. 
[f mod.L. generic name /olothiria, f. holothtiria 
(Pliny), a. neuter pl. of Gr. dAoPovpoy, a kind of 
oo) 

. adj, Of or pertaining to the genus /olothuria 
or division Holothurioidea of Echinoderms: see B. 

1878 Bett Gegenbaur’s Comp. Anat. 226 Organs. .formed 
on the Holothurian type. 1886 A¢hengum 21 Aug. 242/t 
For two years a holothurian industry was maintained on 
the coast of Florida, but the export to China was not, 
apparently, very profitable, _ 

. sb, An animal belonging to the division 
of Echinoderms, of which /olothuria is the typical 
genus; they have an elongated form, a tough 
leathery integument, and a ring of tentacles around 
the mouth ; a sea-slug, sea-cucumber, or trepang. 

1842 BranvE Dict. Sci, etc., Holothurians. 1872 N1cHoL- 
son Palgont. 135 The last order .. is that of the Holothu- 
rians or ‘Sea-cucumbers’. 1893 Nation (N.Y.) 13 July 34/1 
As soon as collected, the holothurians are boiled for a short 
time, split open, gutted, and smoked. 

So Holothure (hg'lopitior),a holothurian (Webster 
1864). Holothu'rid, Holothu‘rioid, ad/s. belong- 
ing to the Holothurida or Holothurioidea among 
Echinoderms, holothurian ; sds. a holothurian. 

1859 Acassiz Ess. Classif. 162 It was not until the present 
period, that the highest Echinoderms, the Holothurioids, 
assumed a prominent position in their class. 1877 HuxLrey 
Anat. Inv. Anim, ix. 552 The tentacula are developed 
around the mouth, the ciliated bands disappeay, and the 
Holothurid Echinoderm. is complete. 1887 Atheneum 
5 Feb. 194/2 No naturalist doubts that the echinids, asterids, 
and holothurids have sprung from a common primitive 
form. 

Holou(3), -ough, -ow, -ow3, obs. ff. Hontow. 

+ Holour. Oés. Forms: 3 huler, 3-4 holer, 
4 holyer, houlloure, 4-5 houlour(e, holour(e, 
5 -or, hullour, -owre, -ur,-ar, hulour. [a. OF. 
holier, holer, huler (later also houlleur), var. of 
horier, hourier, hurier,ad OHG. huorari, huarert 
(MHG,. haorer, Ger. hurer), whorer, fornicator. 
The first x became / in OF. by dissimilation, as 
in peregrinus, pelegrin, PiueRiM.] A fornicator, 
whoremonger ; a debauchee, ribald. 

¢ 1230 Hali Meid. 31 [He] tuked pe to bismere as huler 
his hore. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 26 3ef alle luper holers were 
y serued so, Me schulde fynde pe les such spouse bruche 
do. 1340 Ayend. 51 Panne he becomp ribaud holyer and 
pyef. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Lucy 226 Pe presydent gert 
hyme bryng Sere houlouris. _¢ 1386 Cuaucer W7/e's Prol. 
254 Thou seyst that euery holour [v.7. hullur] wol hire 
haue. — Pars. T. P 783 Thise olde dotardes holours [v.77 
holors, houlours, hulours]. ¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 252/2 
Hullowre, idem quod Hore?, c1460 Vowneley Myst. xxiv. 
373 Thise dysars and this hullars,.Thise cokkers and thise 
bollars, And alle purscuttars, a % 

Hence + Holoury (/o/orze), fornication. : 

13... Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxv. 391 Pe pridde 
is clept Holorie. 

Holp(e, holpen, obs. or arch, pa. t. and pples. 
of Hente v. Holrysche: see Hou a. Hol- 
scipe: see WHOLESHIP. 

+Ho-lsom, Naut. Obs. (See quot.) | 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 164/1 Howlsom, is when 
a Ship will hull, try and ride well at Anchor, without 
rowling and tumbling and labouring much, Hence 1706 
Puuwwirs (ed. Kersey), Holsom, 1727-41 in CHAMBERS Cyc/. 
1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk. 

Holsom(e, obs. form of WHOLESOME. 

+ Holste. An old name of some bird. 

14.. Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 762/25 Hee talendiola, 
a holste. 

Holster (howlsto1). Also 7 hulster, 8 houl- 
ster. [Corresponds to mod.Du. holster (1678 in 
Hexham) in same sense: cf. also Icel. Au/sty case, 
sheath, Sw. Adlster, Da. hylster sheath, holster, 
Goth. hulistr veil; also OE. heolster hiding-place, 
concealment; all from ablaut stem he/-, hul- to 
cover. The Ger. holfter, hulfter holster, MHG. 
huifler quiver, OHG, hul(u)/t covering, appear to 
be from a different root. ‘The history of mod. 

Vou. V. 
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Eng. and Du. holster, before 17th c., does not ap- 


pear.] 

1. A leather case for a pistol fixed to the 
pommel of a horseman’s saddle or worn on the belt. 

1663 Butter 2d. 1. i. 391 In th’ Holsters, at his Saddle- 
bow Iwo aged Pistols he did stow. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1163/4 His furniture was a green velvet Saddle with silver 
Lace, with a pair of Holsters answerable, and Horse 
Pistols. x7x1 /ézd. No. 4897/3 A..Pad-Saddle, made fit 
for Houlsters. 1816 Scorr Aztig. xxxiv, The arrival of a 
stranger. .and a servant in black, which servant had holsters 
on his saddle-bow and a coronet upon the holsters. 1847 
James ¥. Marston Hall xi, 1 felt that my pistols were 
free in the holsters, 

2. attrib. and Comb., as holster-cap, -case, -pistol ; 
holster-gall, a gall caused by the chafing of a 
holster; holster-pipe, ‘that part of a holster 
which projects downward and receives the barrel 
of the pistol’ (Cerz. Dict.). 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2407/4 A blew Velvet Saddle with 
Silver ‘Twist, and new *Holster-Caps of the same. 1846 
fist. Rec. 3rd Light Dragoons 39 ‘The holster Caps and 
housings having a border of Royal lace. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge i, A pair of pistols in a *holster-case. 1689 
Lond, Gaz, No. 2509/4 A black Mare..with a *Holster 
Gall. 1679 Lauderdale Papers (Camden) III. xciv. 162 
The Troop of Horse. .all of y™ had *hulsterpistolls. 1858 
CarLy_e Fred. Gt, v. ii. 1. 545 A pair of military boots or 
a holster-pistol of superior excellence, 

Hence Ho:lstered a., bearing holsters. 

1812 Byron Ch, Har. 1. li, The holster’d steed beneath 
the shed of thatch. : 

Holt! (hoult). Also 4-7 holte, 5 halte, 6 Sc. 
hout, 6-7 hoult. [OE. holt = OF ris., OS. holt, 
MDu., Du. owt wood (as material); OHG., MHG., 
Ger, holz wood, a wood, ON. holt wood, copse, now 
in Icel, ‘a rough stony hill or ridge’ :—OTeut. 
*hulto-:—pre-Teut. *kido'-: cf. OSlav. klada beam, 
rafter, stump, timber, Gr. «Addos twig, Olr. cazd/, 
cotll (-W7 from -/d) wood.] 

+1. Wood, timber.. (OE. only, and doubtful.) 


agoo CynewuLr ¥uliana 577 in Exeter Bk., He lemen 
feet biwyrcan het wundor-creefte wizes womum and wudu- 
beamum holte bi{h]lzenan. 

2. A wood; acopse. Now foe. and dal. (Occurs 
in many place-names and derived surnames.) 

Beowulf (Z.) 2598 Hy on holt bugon. c1000 /ELFRIC 
Gram. ix. (Z.) 59 Nemus, holt. c1205 Lay. 20124 Penne 
he cumed of holte. ¢1345 Orfheo 207 Now wol y be, And 
wonne there in holtys hore. ¢1374 Cuaucer 7voylus m1. 
302 (351) These holtes and these hayes That han in wynter 
ded ben and dreye. a@ 1450 Le Morte Arth. 3029 A chapelle 
he lette make By-twene two hye holtys hore. 1513 
Doucias Anets vit. Prol. 66 Woddis, forestis, wyth nakyt 
bewis blout, Stud strypyt of thair weyd in every hout. 1600 
Fairrax Tasso ut. vi. 7 As the winde in hoults and 
shady greaues, A murmur makes, among the boughes and 
leaues. 1664 EveLyn Sylva (1776) 222 In the fresher bot- 
toms and sides of hills, hoults, and in hedge rows. 1695 
Be, Patrick Comm. Gen, 241 A Holt or Grove of Oakes. 
1796 Scotr Wild Huntsman xxii, The timorous prey 
Scours moss and moor, and holt and hill. 1864 TENNyson 
En. Ard. 676 Narrow breadth to left and right Of wither’d 
holt or tilth or pasturage. 1887 Kent. Gloss., Holt, a wood. 

b. A plantation, esp. of osiers. /ocal. 

1611 Corer., /s/aye,..a hoult, or plot wherein Oziers, or 
twig-withies grow. 1795 77vaus. Soc. Arts XIII. 142 What 
has been done towards making these plantations or holts? 
1813 T. Martin Circle Mech. Arts, Basket-making 67 In 
the fens, many holts (as they are provincially called), or 
plantations of osiers are raised. a1825 Forsy Voc, LE. 
Anglia, Holt, a small grove or plantation. We have goose- 
berry-holts, cherry-holts, nut-holts, osier-holts, &c. 

3. A wooded hill. 

{This sense may have arisen from a misunderstanding of 
‘holtis hie’ in ME, poems 3 but cf. Icel. Aod¢ rough hill.] 

1567 Turperv. Songs §& Sonn. (T.), Yee that frequent the 
hilles, And highest holtes of all. 1757 Dyer //eece u. 382 
Whose rustic muse O'’er heath and craggy holt her wing 
display’d. 1825 Brockett, Ho/¢, a peaked hill covered 
with wood. 1848 Lyrron Harold vu. ii, Let his feet.. 
climb the green holts of England. 

+4. (See quot.) Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., Heudet, a Hoult, or little Isle cut out of the 
land of purpose to be ouerflowed euerie tyde by the sea; 
that of the froth thereof. .salt may be made. 

5. Comb., as holt side; + holt-felster, i. e. holt- 


feller, a woodcutter ; + holt-wood, a wood, 

a1000 Phenix 171 in Exeter Bk., Dear he heanne beam 
on holt-wuda wunad. 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 742 Hize 
hillez on vche a halue, & holt wodez vnder, cx400 Destr. 
Troy 1350 The Troiens..Fleddon in fere..ouer hilles and 
hethes into holte woddes. a 1678 Marvett Affleton Ho. 
538 But most the hewel’s wonders are, Who here has the 
holtfelster’s care, . : 

Holt”. [An unexplained phonetic variant of 
Ho p sd.1, which is still so pronounced in the mid- 
land (and some southern) counties. ] 

1. Hold, grasp, grip; support, sustenance. dal. 

¢ 1375 in Pol. Rel. § L. Poems 241 Alas ! helle me hath in 
holt in ruyde ; 3e deuel in pine for worldes pride. c 1410 
Love Bonavent, Mirr.\ix. (Gibbs MS.) lf.114 Pe. .strengeste 
holt and comforte pat bay myghten haue. 1619 R. Harris 
Drunkard’s Cup 19 Yet would hee not leaue his holte, 188x 
Leicester Gloss. s.V¥.. When they’n wanst took holt, dod. 
midl, dial. Ketch ‘olt on ’im ! 

+ 2. A stronghold ; =Ho.p sé.l 10. Obs. 

1586 J. Hooxer Girald. Irel. in Holinshed IX. 11/x 
Building a holt or castell vpon a certeine rockie hill. 
1600 HoLtanp Livy xxxt. xxx, 791 Our ancestors inhabited 
thosé small holts [casfe//is]. bid, xt. xxii. 1075 They 
wasted and destroied their holts. 





HOLY. 


3. A place of refuge or abode; a lurking-place; 
an animal’s lair or den, esp. that of an otter: 
= Hop 56.1 2: 

1590 Sir T. Cockxaine Treat. Hunt. Dijb, An Otter 
- before he come to the holt where he lyeth. 1766 Pen- 
NANT Zool. (1812) I. 120 [The otter] forms before it reaches 
the top several holts, or lodges. 1885 Badm. Libr., Hunt- 
ing 314 An old otter going for a strong holt. 1890 O. 
Crawrurp Round Calend. in Portugal 24 The others.. 
frighten the trout from their ‘ holts ' behind stones. 

Holus-bolus (houlis bowlds), adv. [Of dial, 
origin: app. a mock-latinization of ‘whole bolus’, 
or of an assumed Greek 60s B&Aos ‘ whole lump’.] 
All at a gulp; all in a lump; all at once. 

1847-78 HatuiweELt, Holus-bolus, all at once. Linc. 1857 
Hucues Tom Brown 1, i, As we say in the Vale, holus- 
bolus just as it comes. 1866 Daily Tel. 6 Feb. 3/3 One 
of the sails was rolled up in a lump and thrown into the 
hatchway holusbolus. 1868 W. Cottins Moonst. (1889) 
120 She..making a sudden snatch at the heap of silver, 
put it back, holus-bolus, in her pocket. 1 J. Morrey 
Speech in Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 6/3 Swallowing every pro- 
posal that is made holus bolus. 1897 Sat. Kev. 20 Mar. 
282/2 Mr. Balfour simply decided that the Bill must go 
through holus bolus. 

Holvir, obs. form of Hutver, holly. 

Holw(e, obs, forms of Hottow. 

+ Holwort. /erd. Obs. The name of a plant: 
ef. Hottowwort, Hutworr. 


e1350 Med. MS. 1204 in Archxol. XXX. 386 Y° lef is 
most like an hol worte plante. 


Holy (howli), a.(sb.) Forms: a. 1 héliz, héles, 
2-3 hali3 (def. halze, Orm. halljhe), 2-4 (6 Sc.) 
hali (3 ali), 4 (5- Sc.) haly, (Sc. 5 haily, 5-6 
halye, 6-7 halie). 8. 3-4 heli,hely. y. 2-5 holi, 
3- holy, (3-6 hole, 3-7 holie, holye, 4 hooli, 
hoely, 4-6 hooly, 4-7 holly, 5 oly, 6 wholy). 
[OE. Adlzg, -ez (in inflexion contracted to d/z-), 
also Northumb. A#//z (whence northern ME. /e/y), 
OF ris. Aélech, OS. hélag, -eg (MDu. hetlech, -egh-, 
Du. hezlig), OHG. hetlag (MHG. hetlec, Ger. hei- 
lig), ON. hetlagr (Sw. helig, Da. hellig) :—OTeut. 
type *hazlag-oz, the sense of which is expressed in 
the Gothic of Ulfilas by wezhs (but hazlag, app. 
‘consecrated, dedicated’, is read on a Runic in- 
scription generally held to be Gothic). A deriv. 
of the adj. *Zaz/o-, OE. hd, free from injury, whole, 
hale, or of the deriv. sb. *haz/oz-, *hazliz-, in OHG. 
hetl, ON. heill health, happiness, good luck, in 
ON. also omen, auspice: see -yY. 

The sense-development from Aaz/o- is not clear, because the 
primitive pre-Christian meaning is uncertain, although it is 
with some probability assumed to have been ‘inviolate, 
inviolable, that must be preserved whole or intact, that 
cannot be injured with impunity’, a sense preserved in 
ON.; hence the adj. would naturally be applied to the 
gods, and all things specially pertaining to them; and, with 
the introduction of Christianity, it would be a ready word 
to render L. sanctus, sacer. But it might also start from. 
hail- in the sense ‘health, good luck, well-being’, or be con- 
nected with the sense ‘good omen, auspice, augury’, as if 
‘of good augury’: cf. OHG. hezlisin, OE. hdlsian, to 
HALsE, augur, divine, exorcise, etc. The sense arrangement 
here is therefore merely provisional; we cannot in OE. get 
behind Christian senses in which fody is equated with L. 
sanctus, sacer.] 

t 1. Kept or regarded as inviolate from ordinary 
use, and appropriated or set apart for religious use 
or observance ; consecrated, dedicated, sacred. 

(This sense blends eventually with 3 b.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gos. Luke ii. 23 A®lc wepned .. byd drihtne 

haliz zenemned. c 1050 Byrhtferth'’s Handboc in Anglia 
VIII. 310 He ys haliz sunna deg. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 87 
Fram ban halie hester dei, 13.. Cursor 7. 17288 +83 Pe thrid 
day after.. Hald we hely pasche day. 1382 Wyciir Matt. 
vii. 6 Nyl 3e 3eue holy thing to houndis. 1526 TinpaLe Hed. 
ix. 2 ‘The candlesticke, and the table, and the shewe breed, 
which is called wholy. 1549 CovERDALE, etc. Zrasm. Par. 
Tit, 28 Neyther ought they to thynke any thinge that god 
hathe made to the vse of man to be holyar or vnholyar 
one than an other. 1559 W. CuNNINGHAM Cosmogr. 
Glasse 184 Helicon the holy Hill of the Musis. 1608 
‘TorsELt Serpents (1658) 633 The holy kinde of Asps they 
call Vhermusis, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 542 
What day they begin any great worke they after keepe holy. 
1651 Hoses Leviath. iv. xlv. 360 The word /Holy..im- 
plies a new Relation by Appropriation to God. 1713 
Appison Cazo 1, ii, The pale trembling Vestal When she 
beholds the holy flame expiring. 1836 O. W. Hoimes 
Poetry ut. 82 All is holy where devotion kneels. 
- 2. As applied to deities, the development of mean- 
ing has probably been: Held in religious regard or 
veneration, kept reverently sacred from human pro- 
fanation or defilement ; hence, Of a character that 
evokes human veneration and reverence ; and thus, 
in Christian use, Free from all contamination of sin 
and evil, morally and spiritually perfect and unsul- 
lied, possessing the infinite moral perfection which 
Christianity attributes to the Divine character. Cf, 
sense 4. ‘ 

Its earlier application to heathen deities is found in ON., 
but app. not in OE.; in later use (see b) it renders Latin 
sanctus, sacer, so applied. | re 

c825 Vesp. Psalter xcviiili), 9 Haliz is dryhten god ur, 
cg9so Lindisf. Gosp, John xvii. 11 Du haliz feeder, zehald 

a on dinum noma pat du sealdesme. c¢x175 Laid. Hom. 
zor Alswa is peo halze preomnesse an god, 1382 Wyciir 
Lev, xx. 26 3e shulen be holi to me, for Y the Lord am holy. 


HOLY. 


— Acts iv. 30 Signes and wondris for to be maad by the 
name of thin hooly sone Jhesu. — Hev. iv. 8 Holy, holy, 
holy, the Lord God almi3ty. 1533 J. Heywoop Pard, § 
Frere, The holy Trynyte Preserve all that nowe here be. 
16rr BiscE Ps. xxii. 3 But thou art holy, O thou that 

inhabitest the praises of Israel. 1799 W. Gitrin Sevm. I. 
xxi. (R.), The holy sufferer bowing his head, and crying, It 
is finished, gave up the ghost. 1827 Heer //ymn, Only 
Thou art holy, there is none beside Thee [etc.]. 1857 
Bonar Ayn, Holy Father ! hear my cry ; Holy Saviour ! 
bend Thine ear; Holy Spirit ! come Thou nigh. 

b. 1606 Suaks. Avt. & CZ. 1v. viii. 29 Like holy Pheebus 
Carre. 1608 — Per. ut. iv. 7 Deliver'd, by the holy gods, 
1850 BuckLey Smart’s Horace 265 Swearing by holy Osiris. 

3. Hence, a. Of persons: Specially belonging to, 
commissioned by, or devoted to God (or so re- 
garded) : e.g. angels, the Virgin Mary, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, saints, popes, bishops, etc. 

e980 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark viii. 38 [He] cymed on wuldre 
fadores his mid englum halgum, cx1o0o AtLrric Saints 
Lives (1890) 1. 142 Nu cwzed se halza Beda. ¢1200 Trin. 
Coll. Hom. 141 Pat holie maiden, ure helendes moder, 1340 
Ayenb. 74 Vor al pet eure poleden pe holy martires. ¢ 1380 
Wyciir Serm. Sel. Wks. Il. 229 Pe pope wole be clepid 
‘moost hooly fadir’. ¢1425 Hamipole's Psalter Metr. Pref, 
21 A worthy holy man cald Rychard Hampole. 1591 Saaks. 
1 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 102 The Dolphin, with one Ioane de Puzel 
ioyn’d, A holy Prophetesse, new risen vp. 1626 ‘l’. H. 
Caussin’s Holy Crt. 483 The holly Bishops .. began to 
declare the cause of theyr voyage. 1697 DrypEn Ving. 
Georg. 1. 737 The Victim Ox..by the holy Butcher, if he 
fell, ’h’ inspected Entrails cou'd no Fates foretel. 1781 
Gisnon Dec?. & F. 111.61 On the summit of a lofty mountain, 
the holy John had constructed, with his own hands, an 
humble cell. 1885 Mrs. Macquorp Louisa III, vii. 115 Ah, 
may the Holy Virgin keep her from all evil ! 

b. Of things: Pertaining to God or the Divine 
Persons; having their origin or sanction from God, 
or partaking of a Divine quality or character. 

c1o0co Ags. Ps. (Th.) xix. [xx.] 6 He hine zehyrd of his 
pam halzan heofone. c¢1000 Be Domes Daze D. 36 Halize 
dreamas claenre stzefne. c1175 Lamb, Hom. 119 Vre drihtnes 
halie passiun. ¢x1200 Trin. Cold. Hom. 143 Hali boc nemmed 
pes woreld sa. cx12g0 Gen. § Ex. 5x Dat heli luue, Sat 
wise wil. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 53 Thour3 hys holy dethe 
Of sennes he was leche. ¢1400 Maunbey. (1839) xii. 139 
Straungeres fro the holy and verry Beleeve. 1521 Fisner 
Wks. (1876) 313 This hooly gospel gracyously offereth ynto 
vs foure goodly instruccyons. 1534 E:yor Doctrinal Princes 
2 Any booke, holy scripture excepted. .@1700 Drypen tr. 
Veni Creator 9 Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire, Our 
hearts with heavenly love inspire. 1860 Ray PaLMEeR 
Hymn, * Jesus, Thou joy of loving hearts’ v, Shed o’er the 
world ‘Thy holy light ! 

ec. More generally: Of high and reverend excel- 
lence; formerly said of things highly esteemed for 
their qualities or ‘ virtues’. 

1599 H. Burres Dyets drie Dinner ¥ iij, Many do much 
extoll Sage, calling it an holy Hearbe, averring that it 
preventeth all abortument in women, 1634 Sir ‘T. Herpert 
Trav. 37 Paint their faces, and put Rice upon the paint, 
a holy remedy for each dayes chances. 1862 Burron Bk, 
Hunter (1863) 399 ‘There is a propensity to believe that 
whatever is old must have something holy and mysterious 
about it. 

4, Conformed to the will of God, entirely deyoted 
to God: in earlier times often connoting the prac- 
tice of asceticism and religious observances ; now 
usually; Morally and spiritually unstained ; free 
from sinful affection ; of godly character and life ; 
sanctified, saintly; sinless. a. Of persons. 

c897 K. Autrrep Gregory's Past. xviil. 134 He wilniad 
Sat hie mon habbe for 8a betstan and da halzestan. cogo 
Lindisf, Gosp. Mark vi. 20 Herodes..wiste hine wer sodfest 
& haliz. ¢1z00 OrmIN 5394 Rihht adi3nessess seoffne, patt 
hallghe weress foll3henn, @ 1300 Cursor M, 10618 Par was 
na mai of nan oxspring Halier, noper ald na ying. 1382 
Wyciir Zit. i, 8 Sobre, iust, hooly, contynent. 1426 
AubELAy Poems 15 Thro3 the prayere of a good prist, an 
hole and an hynd, that kepys his ordore. 1508 Dunbar 77a 
Mariit Wemen 472 3it, am I haldin a haly wif our all the 
haill schyre. 1591 SHaks. 720 Gent. 1. ii. 41 Holy, faire, 
and wise is she, 1842 Arnotp Serm. Chr. Life (1849) 29 
For a moment it must overwhelm the mind of the holiest. 
1875 Manninc Mission H. Ghost xvi, 436 A just man fulfils 
the law, and gives to every man his due; a holy man is 
specially united with God. 

b. Of actions, feelings, etc. 

e1200 Vices & Virtues 13 And sedden mid halize wordes 
me wissede. @1225 Ancr. R. 142 Heo owun to beon of so 
holi liue. ¢1320 Cast, Love 814 Pe middel bayle.. Bi-tokneb 
hire holy chastite, 1426 in Surtees Misc. (1888) ro For the 
werke of the haly charite. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, 
and Collect at Evensong, O God, from whom all holy 
desyres ..do procede, 1600 Suaxs, A. Y. L. ut. v. 99 So 
holy, and so perfect is my loue. 178x CowrEr Truth 281 
A_demeanour holy and unspecked, 1813 Hurn Hymn, 
‘There is a river deep and broad’ iv, With holy joy their 
breast expands. 

5. In special collocations. 

Holy Alliance: analliance formed in 1815, after the fall 
of Napoleon, between the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, with the professed object of uniting their respective 
governments in a Christian brotherhood. + Holy bone [tr. 
L. os sacrum: cf. Ger, das heilige bein): the Sacrum. Holy 
brotherhood [tr. Sp, Santa Hermandad]: =HerManvab, 
Holy doors: in the Greek Church, the doors in the screen 
which separates thealtarand sanctuary from the main body of 
the church. + Holy oak: an oak marking a parish boundary, 
at which a stoppage was made for the reading of the Gospel 
for the day in the ‘beating of the bounds’ during the 
Rogation days; called also gosfel-oak, gospel-tree. oly 

ne: a holy person; used as a title of God or Christ; one 
dedicated to or consecrated by God. Holy seed: the seed 
of some species of Artemisia, also called Wormseed. Also 
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Holy Cuurcn (sense 7), 7. Crry (2£), H. Famury (3), 77. 
Fatner (6d), 27. Graw, 2. Inquisition, 7. LEAGur, 
H. Orrice, 7. O11, 7. Orver, 77. Passion, ray Roop, ide 
Sarurpay, 77. Sex, AZ. Serutcure, H. Spirit, 7/7. Synop, 
H. Vas.x, /. Tuurspay, 7. War: see these words. See 
also main words below. , 

1823 T. Moore (¢i¢/e) Fables of the *Holy Alliance. 1849 
Macautay “ist. Eng. ii. 1, 207 Apprehensions.. resembling 
those which, in our age, induced the Holy Alliance to 
interfere in the internal troubles of Naples and Spain. 1615 
Crookes Body of Men 899 Ovt of the marrow concluded 
within the rackes of the *Holy-bone doe yssue sixe coniuga- 
tions of Nerues. 1634 oi oHNEon Parey's Chirurg. 574 
The fracture of the Holy-bone. 1742 Jarvis Quix, xxil. 
(18g7) 101 The fugitives would give notice of the fact to the 
*Holy Brotherhood, who .. would sally out in quest of the 
delinquents. 1895 STANLEY WeyMan J7inister of I’rance 49 
You have been in the hands of the Holy Brotherhood? 1772 
J. G. Kine Greek Ch. 26 Vhe *holy, royal, or beautiful doors. 
1849 Beresr. Hore in Ecclestologist 1X. 10 ‘The chancel is 
separated from the nave by a rood screen of oak with holy- 
doors traceried in the head. 1648 Herrick /esfer., To 
Anthea, Dearest, bury ine Under that *holy-oke, or gospel- 
tree. 1535 CoverDaLe Yer, li. 5 Of the Lorde of hoostes, of 
the *holyone of Israel. — Mark i. 24, 1 knowe that thou 
art euen y° holy one of God, 1560 Bistx (Genev.) Ps. xvi. 
10 Nether wilt thou suffer thine holie one to se corruption. 
1667 Miron P. Z. xt. 248 He vouchsafes.. The holy One with 
mortal Men to dwell, 1860 1. H, Gitt Gold. Chain Praise 
1v. ii, Holy One, who sin abhorrest.. Holy One, our sin who 
borest .. Holy One, who takest sorrow When we touch the 
thing abhorred! 1597 Gerarpe Herbal i, cccexxxv. 942 
The secede is called euery where Semen sanctum, *Holie 
seede..in English, Wormseed. 

b. In names of plants : holy grass, a grass of 
genus /7ierochloe, esp. Northern H. g., H. borea- 
Zis (quot. 1842); also, rarely = holy-hay; holy 
hay, Sainfoin; applied both to Onobrychis sativa 
and Medicago sativa: see LUCERNE, SAINFOIN ; 
+holy hemp, ‘an old name for Galeopsis Lada- 
num’ (Miller); +holy herb [transl. Gr. ‘epo- 
Bordyn], a name in the Herbals for Vervain ; 
+holy rope, an old name for Hemp-agrimony 
(Lupatorium cannabinum) ; holy tree, an Indian 
tree, Melia Azedarach, also called Pride of India ; 
+ holy wood, aname of the West Indian Guazacum 
sanctum. See also Houy Guost, Hoy THIstin, 

1778 Ling. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Cambridgeshire, ‘The dry 
and barren parts have been greatly improved by sowing that 
called saint-foin, and *holy-grass, from its having been first 
brought into Europe from Palestine. 1842 C, W. JouNson 
Farner's Encycl. 636 UHoly-Grass, Northern (Hierochloe 
borealis)..This grass is said to be used at high festivals, for 
strewing the churches in Prussia. 1872 Syme Lug. Bot. xi. 
(ed. 3) 16 Northern Holy Grass .. ‘This grass, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary on account of its sweetness, is strewn about 
Catholic churches on festival days. @ 1661 Putter Worthies 
(1840) IL. 113 Saint-foin, or *Holy-hay. 1669 Wor ince 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 26 What annually yields its increase 
without a renovation of expence in Ploughing and Sowing ; 
as we find in the Clover-grass or great Trefoyl, St. Foyn or 
Holy-Hay, La Lucern, Ray-grass, &c. 1884 MILLER 
Plant-n., Holy Hay, Medicago sativa. 1567 Maritev Gr. 
Forest 64 Veruen, of some after their language is called 
*HHoly Herbe. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 114/1 Vervain 
of some called Holy Herb. c 1485 AZS, Bod?. 536 in Sax. 
Leechd. 111. Gloss. 332 *Holiroppe. 1597 GrrarpE //erbal 
App., Holy rope is wild Hemp. 1866 7veas. Bot, 731/1 
M(elia\ Azedarach, vulgarly known as the Pride of India, 
False Sycamore, *Holy-tree. 1712 tr, Pomel’s Hist. Drugs 
1. 65 *Holy-Wood grows plentifully in the West-Indies, 

B. adsol. or as sd. 

1. That which is holy; a holy thing. 

cgso Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. vii. 6 Nellas ze sella haliz 
hundum. 1548 UDALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts 45 a, That it 
was not lawfull to gyue to dogges the holy, 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 827 The Friers went one day with their 
conjuring, and conjured holies, the Crosse, Stole, Holy- 
water. 1678 Cupwortx /nted2. Syst. 1. iv. § 16. 292 The only 
Inventor of the Natural Holy. 1831 CARLYLE Sa7t, Res.1. Vy 
Clothes, a mystic grove-encircled shrine for the Holy in man, 

+2. A holy place, sanctuary. Ods. (exc. as in 5.) 

1382 Wyc.ir Ps. )xii[i]. 3 So in holi I aperede to thee. 

+ 3. A holy person, a saint: =Hattow sb. Obs. 

1548 UDALL, etc. Hvasm. Par. Acts 10 Neither wilte thou 
suffre thine holy, to see corrupcion. 1622 ‘I’, SroucuTon 
Chr. Sacrif. ix. 114 So well pleasing are the Lords holies 
vnto him, 1648 Herrick Hesfer., To Mr. S. Soame, 
Canonized here, Among which holies, be thou ever known, 

+4. 1. Sacred rites, devotions. Ods. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 279 In their holies they 
most use the Arabike by reason of the Alcoran written in 
that language. /d7d. 542 Their Temples .. to which they 
resort to say and doe their Holies. 

5. Holy of holies. [A Hebraism, DWIPn Wp, 
godesh haggddashim, rendered in Exod. xxvi. 34 
‘most holy place ’, but literally reproduced in LXX 
and Vulgate roy dy.oyv r@v dyiwv, sanctum sancto- 
rum, whence in Wyclif, etc.] a. The ‘most holy 
place’, the inner chamber of the sanctuary in the 
Jewish tabernacle and temple, pete by a veil 
from the outer chamber or ‘ holy place’. b. ¢ransf. 
The inner part of any temple; the sanctuary or 
bema of a Christian church, esp. in the Greek 
Church; a small recess containing a cross at the 
east end of a Nestorian church. e¢. fig. A place 
of special sacredness, an innermost shrine. 

(1382 Wycuiir Zrod. xxvi. 34 The parti of the tabernacle 
that is clepid holi of halowes. c¢ 1400 Maunprv. (1839) viii. 
85 This Place the Iewes callen Sancta Sanctorum ; that is 
to seye, holy of halewes.] 64x Mitron Ch, Govt. 1. v, The 








HOLY CROSS. 


type of Christ in some one particular, as of enterin 
yearly into the holy of holies .. rested upon the hi 
priest only. 1725 J. Henvey tr. Montfaucon's Antiq. 
italy (ed. 2) 56 A Priest .. open'd the Doors of the 
Sanctuary, which the Greek call the Holy of Holies, 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Stonehenge, ‘Vhe space within it 
has been called the adytum, or the Holy of Holies. 1876 
Ouwa Winter City vi. 155 Self-engrossed, entirely shut in a 
Holy-of-Holies of culture and of criticism. / 

6. sup. Holiest, used absol. a. As a title of God 
or Christ. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 9337 Quen he pat haliest es cumen, 1866 

. H. Newman Hyman, Praise to the Holiest in the height. 

b. =Holy of holies: see 5. 

1611 Binte //ed. x. 19 Hauing therefore .. boldnesse to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus. . 

C. Comb. a. adverbial, with other adjs., as 
holy-cruel, -proud, -wise. p. parasynthetic, as 
holy-minded, -tempered, -thoughted adjs.; hence 
holy-mindedness, etc. ¢. + holy-maker, sanctifier ; 
+ holy-making, sanctification. 

x6or Suaxs. Ad/’s Well w. ii. 32 Be not so “holy cruell : 
Loue is holie. ¢1546 Joye in Gardiner Declar. Art. Foye 
(1546) 14 b, ‘The only rightwysnes, wisdome, *holy maker.. 
and satisfaction sufficient for al that beleue in hym. 1535 
CoverDALE 2 Zsdras viii. -39, I wil remembre also the S 
gramege, the *holymakynge and the rewarde, x80r W. 
Tayior in Monthly Mag. X1. 43 Religion, or *holyminded- 
ness, may, with obvious advantage, be substituted. 1602 
Carew Cornwall (1811) 324 You neighbour-scorners, *holy- 
proud, Go people Roche's cell. 1836 J. H. Newman in 
Lyra A post. (1849) 163 Like... *holy-tempered Nazarite. 1593 
Suaks. Lucr. 384* Holy-thoughted Lucrece. a1592 GREENE 
Yas. IV, u. ii, She’s *holy-wise and too precise for me. 
a 1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 15 Goodness 
by thee The holy-wise is thought a fool to be. 

+ Holy, v. Ods. [f. Hony a., instead of the 
historical HaiLow v.] trans. To make holy, 
sanctify, consecrate; to make a saint of, canonize. 

1578 Almanack in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (Parker Soe.) 
446 Che Temple of Jerusalem was finished and holied, 1584 
R. Scor Discov. Witcher. w. viii. (1886) 65 Written in 
virgine parchment, celebrated and holied by a popish priest. 
1622 Massincer & Dexker Virg. Mart. u. il, On! I hug 
thee. Theoph. Both hug and holy me. 

Holy, var. Horny; obs. f. Honty, WHOLLY; 
early f, Hooty a. and adv, Holyander, obs. f. 
OLEANDER. 

Holy bread. Forms: see Hoty; also 6-7 
hally-, halli-, 7 halle-. ‘The (ordinary leavened) 
bread which was blessed after the Eucharist and 
distributed to those who had not communicated ; 
corresponding to the eulogia of the Greek Church 
and the French paix bénzt. b. In post-Reformation 
times, ‘The bread provided for the Eucharist. 

a1300 Sat. People Kildare x. in E. EF. P. (1862) 154 Hail 
be 3e, prestis.. whan 3e delip holibrede, 3iue me botte a litil. 
1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 838 Ete noght ar pou haue 
holy brede. c1405 Bidding Prayer ii. in Lay Folks Mass 
Bk. 65 Wor thaim that halybred gaf to this kirk to day, 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Pr., Communion (Rubric), In suche 
Chapelles annexed where y® people hath not bene accus- 
tomed to pay any holy bread, there they must ., make .. 
prouision for the bering of the charges of the Communion. 
1599 Sanpys Lurope Spec. (1632) 179 As in their Holy-bread 
on Sondayes for them that doe not communicate. 1600 SHAks. 
A. Y. LZ. 1. iv. 15 His kissing is as ful of sanctitie, As the 
touch of holy bread. 1619 Ves/xy Bhs. (Surtees) 175 P4 for 
holye brede for the whole yearke the Communion, xviijd. 
1782 Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. II. vi. 16 Some churches 
substituted what they called eulogies, or holy bread for the 
bread of the Lord’s Supper. 1866 Pracock Eng. Ch, 
Furniture 86 note, The holy bread, holy loaf, or Eulogia, 
was ordinary leavened bread blessed by the priest after mass, 
cut up into small pieces and given to the people. 

ec. attrib, and Comb., as holy bread cake, cantle, 
cloth, loaf, stlver, skep. 

1552 Hutoet, Holy breade loofe, strues. 1575-6 Durham 
Defos, (Surtees) 278 The said _inhabitors every 7 yere pai 
hally bread syllver, viz. 3¢. for every Sonday in the hole 
yere, Jbid. 281 Hallybread caike. Jdid., The said clerk 
cut off a part of the said caike, cauld the hally breid cantle, 
to gyve to ther next neighbour. 1640 Vestxy Bks. (Surtees) 
103 Item this yeere, 1640, the churchwardens receved of the 
parish for holly bread silver but only 3s. 6a. : 

+ Holychurche, holicherche, halykirk, 
etc., ME. ways of writing /Yoly church, CHURCH 7, 

1357 Lay Folks Catech. 29 The lawe and pe lare bat 
langes till halikirke. c1q4s0 MJerdin 14 In the mercy and 
ordenaunce of god and holicherche. 


Holy cross. ‘The cross upon which Jesus 
Christ suffered death. (see Cross sd, 2 and note). 
Hence in derived senses (cf, Cross sé. 3, 8, and 9). 

€ 1290, C1380, 1548-9 [see Cross sd. 2,9, 3]. 13.. Coerde L. 
1304 Thus, thorwgh tresoun of the Perl Joys, Surry was 
lorn and the holy croys. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xvn. x, 
Thenne he took her by the brydel and sayd, by the holy 
crosse ye shalle not escape me. 1583 HoLtyspanp Camo 
di Fior 5x Blesse thee with the signe of the holie crosse. 
1826 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 1291 A Romish catholic 
festival in honour of the holy cross, or, as our ancestors 
called it, the holy rood. . 

b. In the titles of certain religious societies or 
communities, 

{1426 in Lng. Gilds (1870) 246 note, Willielmus Rydware, 
magister Gilde sancte Crucis de Bermyngeham.] 1547 Rep. 
Commissioners ibid. 248 The guilde of tholye Crosse in 
brymyncham, bo ky O. SuipLey Gloss. Eccl. Lerms, Holy 
Cross, an order of Augustinian canons, suppressed in the 
7th cent. 1884 Cassedl’s Encycé. Dict. Holy-cross, a society 
consisting of clerical members of the ritualistic school of the 
English Church, It was founded in 1855, 


HOLY-DAY. 


_c. attrib. Holy Cross day, the festival of the 
exaltation of the Cross, September 14th. 

1662 Bk, Com. Prayer, Calendar, Holy Cross Day. 1687 
A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 232 And the four and 
twentieth, which is Holy-Cross-Day, according to the 
Calender of the Greeks. 1883 R. Sinker in Prayer Bh. 
Comment. (S.P.C. K.) 34 ‘ Holy Cross Day’ in our Calendar 
or, more strictly speaking, the ‘Exaltation of the Cross 
probably celebrates primarily the consecration of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at goes in 335 A.D. }3 
but its renown is specially due to the victory of Heraclius 
over the Persians and his restoration of the Cross to its 
shrine at Jerusalem, 

Holydam, -dome, var. of HaLmom. 

Holy-day (howlijd2!), Forms: see Hoirpay. 
(OE. hélig des, two words, with the adj. subject 
to inflexion; ME. early and northern‘hali3, haly 
day, midland and southern hooly day, holy day, 
holyday. In early times, more usually a com- 
pound, OF. hdligdez, ME. haliday, later Hout- 
DAY, q.v. Since the 16th c. the habit has more and 
more prevailed to use the analytical form, whether 
written holy day, holy-day, or holyday, in the original 
sense, and to restrict ho/iday (hp'lide') to the sense 
‘day of recreation’ (although the spelling holiday, 
in the sense of holy day, has not become quite 
obsolete). See Houipay 1.] 

A. day consecrated or set apart for religious ob- 
servance, usually in commemoration of some sacred 
person or event; a religious festival. 

atooo Laws of Ai thelred v1. c, 22 (Schmid) Woroldricra 
weorca on pam halgan daze zeswice man Zeorne. ¢ 1200 
ORIN 4350 Forr Saterrda33 wass_hali3 da33. 13.. 4. 4. 
Adit. P. B. 134 Hit watz not for a haly day honestly 
arayed. 1462 in Ellacombe Ch’. Bells Devon, Bells Ch. ix. 
(1872) 469 Every Sonday and woly day. 1552 Bh. Com. 
Prayer, Communion (Rubric), Any holye dayes or fasting 
daies. 1603 Knotts /Vist. Turks (J.), They kept that day 
as one of their solemn holydays for many years after. 1663 
Butter Hud. 1, i, 213 A Sect .. That with more care keep 
Holy-day The wrong, than others the right way. 1844 
Lincarb Anglo-Sax, Ch, (1858) I. App. A. 331 The days of 
St. Augustine and St. Boniface were ordered to be kept as 
holydays, 1871 Daily News 7 Apr., Of late years Good 
Friday has become ..a general holiday rather than a holy 
day. 1876 Miss G, Cummina Ju Hebrides (1883) 2 We..soon 
found.,that they were keeping holy-day or holiday, as the 
case might be. 

attrib, 1549 Latimer 5th Sern, bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 141 
It isa holy daye worcke to vyset the prisoners, 1552 HuLor’, 
Holy daye euen, or halfe holy day, profestus. 1682 N, O. 
Boileau's Lutrin w. 70 He calls. .for’s Holy-day Apparell ! 

Holyer, var. of HoLtour Ods. 

Holy fire. arch. [transl. L. sacer dgnis ‘sacred 
fire’ (Celsus, Vergil); cf. Ger. das hetlige Feuer.] 
Erysipelas, St. Anthony’s fire: sce Fire sd. 12. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R, xvii. xxii. (Bodl. MS.) pe 
yuel pat hatte .. Ignis saluaticus and sacer ignis the holy 
fuyre. 1607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts (1658) 201 The holy 
fire is a disease of Sheep almost incurable, because if any 
remedy do but touch them, they fall mad. /éid. 476 Of the 
Holy fire which the Shepheards call the Pox, or the Blisters, 
or Saint Anthonies fire. 1813 ‘I’, Bussy Lucretius vi. 764 
Observe the Holy-Fire Kat as it creeps, and through the 
frame its dire, Its flamy virus lead ! 


Holy Ghost (howli goust), [Properly two 
words (see Hoty a., Guost 6), and so always 
treated in OE., se hélga gast, héliz gdst, but in 
ME. yery generally as a combination, haligast, 
holigost; since 1500 again usually written as two 
words, but treated as a proper name or individual 
designation, and, as such, taken as a whole in the 
transferred and derivative uses. ] 

1. The Divine Spirit; the Third Person of the 
Godhead, the Holy Spirit. 


7900 Halsuncge in Durh, Rit, (Surtees) 114 Ic eow hal- 
sige on feeder naman, and on suna naman..and on das 
halgan gastes. c1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. i.20 Hyt ys of bam 
halgan gaste. c1160 Hatton G. Ibid., Hyt is of pan hal3en 
gaste. cx175 Lamb. Hom. 10x Efter pes hal3a gastes to- 
cume. cx12z00 Trix, Coll, Hom. 119 Pus hie sezen pe holi 
gost on tungene euene, a@x12az5 Yuliana 2 On his deore- 
wurde sunes nome, ant o pes haligastes. c1z50 Geu. & Ex. 
2428 mae ali gast stille hadde seid..Quuor iesu crist 
wulde ben boren. a@1300 Cursor M. 19349 Wit haligast he 
has us sent. c¢132z0 Cast. Love 562 foe God Holi- 

ostes miht. @ 1340 Hampoe Psalter xvii. 13 Pe haly gast.. 
pat is makere of haly writ. 1377 Lanoi. P. P27. B. xu. 141 

‘or be heihe holigoste [z.7. hye holygost] heuene shal to- 
cleue. ¢1394 P. P/.Crede836 A man, . pat my3te wip his good 
lijf pat Holly Gost fongen. ¢ x40 tr. De /mitatione it. vi. 
7o Pe holigost be comfortour. 1483 Cath. Angl. 171/2 Pe 
Halygaste, consolator, paraclitus. 1535 JovE Afol. Tindale 
(Arb.) 46 The holigost also before yt declaring hym. 1548-9 
Bk, Com, Prayer, Ordering Priests, Receiue the holy 
ee. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. ut. i. 1. ii. (1651) 416 

he Holy Ghost is the love of the Father and the Son, 

1627 J. Cosin tr. 9t4 c. Latin Hymn, Come, Holy Ghost, 
our souls inspire. a@x699 STinincrL. Serm ILI. v. (R.), 
He..bestowed these miraculous gifts of the Holy-Ghost on 
the Apostles. 1842 Tennyson St. Sim. Styl. 216 For by the 
warning of the Holy Ghost, I prophesy that I shall die to- 
night. 1875 Mannino J/ission H. Ghost i. 1 The Spirit of 
the Lord is God the Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost fills 
the whole world. 

b. Order of the Holy Ghost, a French order of 
Knighthood (ordre du Saint-LEsprit), instituted by 
Henry HL in1578. So Knight of the Holy Ghost; 
Cross of the Holy Ghost: see quot. 1727-41. 

1686 J. Sexceanr Hist, Monast. Convent. 98 ‘Lhe Order 
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of the Holy Ghost in France was Instituted by Henry the 
Third, in memory of his Nativity, Election to the Polonian 
Kingdom, and his coming to..the Crown of France, all 
which hapned on Whitsunday. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3241/3 
Paris, Dec. 3...'There is to be a Promotion of the Knights 
of the Holy Ghast very suddenly. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc/. 
s.v., Before they receive the order of the holy Ghost, 
that of S. Michael is conferred, as a necessary step; for 
which reason their arms are surrounded with a double 
collar. Lbid., Cross of the Holy Ghost, consists of a circle 
in the middle, and on it the holy Ghost in figure of a dove: 
the four arms are drawn narrow from the centre, and 
widening to the ends. , This is the cross worn by the Knights 
of the order, e 

2. a. ‘The figure of a dove as a symbol of the 
Holy Spirit. b. The cross of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost: see 1 b, 

1520 Mem. Rifon (Surtees) III. 180 Pro nova factura 
cujusdam nebulz pro lee Holy Goost. 1558 Will of AT. 
Lllys (Somerset Ho.), Rynge of golde w' a Holy goste in 
y'. 1725 Loud. Gaz. No. 6404/1 His Star and Holy Ghost 
were of Diamonds. 

3. (Also //oly Ghost’s Root.) The plant Angelica, 
Archangelica officinalis, (Mrroneously taken as 
Angelica sylvestris.) 

1585 J. Hicins tr, Zusius’ Nomenclator 136/2 Sphonudylium 
. the holye ghostes roote; Angelica, 1863 Prior Plant-n., 
Holy Ghost, so called ‘ for the angel-like properties therein’. 
1879 Brrrren & Hottann Plant-n., Holy Ghost, Arch- 
angelica officinalis. 

4. altrib., as in Holy Ghost flower, plant, an 
orchid, /eristeria elata, also called dove-plant, from 
the resemblance of part of the flower to a dove ; 
Holy Ghost pear =Avocano (from a mistaken 
rendering of this as ‘ advocate’). 

1866 7Zreas. Bot., Holy Ghost Flower, Pertsteria elata. 
1882 Garden 10 June 4o1/3 The Dove plant..the beautiful 
Holy Ghost flower of the Spaniards. 1885 Lapy Brassey 
The Trades 158 Specimens of the ‘Holy Ghost? orchid, 
with the little dove brooding in the centre. 1889 Cent. 
Dict., Holy-Ghost pear. 

Holyhock, holyoak, etc., obs. ff. Houtyuock. 

Holy Land. [transl. med.L. (11th ¢.) derra 
sancla, F. terre sainte.} 

1. Western Palestine, or, more particularly, Judea : 
so called as being the scene of the life and death of 
Jesus Christ, and (with reference to the Crusades) 
as containing the Holy Sepulchre ; sometimes, in 
later use, as being the scene of the development of 
the Jewish and Christian religions. 

1297 R. Giouc, (1724) 392 Of so muche fole nyme pe croys, 
ne to be holy londe go, Me ne sey no tyme byworey ne suppe 
nabemo. 1389 in “ng. Gilds (1870) 22 We shul preyen.. for 
ye holy londe and ye holy crosse, yat godd.. bryng it oute of 

ethen power, ¢ 1400 Maunpey. (Roxb.) Pref. 1 pe land of 
repromission, pat men calles pe Haly Land. 1593 Suaks. 
Rich. If, v. vi. 49 lle make a voyage to the Holy-land. 
1686 J. Sercrant //ist. Monast. Convent. 98 To restore the 
Possessions of the Christians in the Holy Land. 1758 [see 
Hoty piace). 1803 K. Wuite Gondoline vy, And he was 
gone to the Holy Land To fight the Saracen. 

2. slang. ‘The parish of St. Giles’s, London. 

82x The Fancy 1. 250 (Farmer) The Holy-land, as St. 
Giles’s has been termed, in compliment to the superior 
purity of its Irish population, 1891 Licensed Vict. Gaz. 
3 Apr. 215/x (ibid.) Whether the Irishmen of the Holy Land 
or the Hebrew scum of Petticoat Lane, 


Holy loaf, =Hoty reap, Also attrib, holy 


loaf money. 

1499 Church. Acc. Croscombe (Som. Rec. Soc.) 24 Paid.. 
for tynnyng of the lyght and the holy-lofe xyj4, 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bh. Com. Prayer, Comniunion (Rubric), The Parish- 
ioners of euerye Parishe shall offer euery Sonday, at the 
tyme of the Offertory, the iuste valour and price of the holy 
lofe ., to the use of theyr Pastours and Curates. 1616 in 
T. D, Whitaker ist. Whalley (1801) 149 The parishioners 
+. are accustomed to pay an ancient duty calleat Holy loaf 
money’. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1, 137 ‘This holy loaf 
or eulogia was meant to be an emblem of, . brotherly love, 


Holyn(e, holyng(e, obs, ff. Horuiy, holly. 


Holy place. A place that is holy ; asanctuary, 
spec. &. ‘Lhe outer chamber of the sanctuary in the 
Jewish tabernacle and temple, separated by a veil 
from the ‘most holy place’ or ‘holy of holies’, 


b. 22. (See quot. 1856.) 

1526 TInDALE //ed. ix. 25 The hye prest entreth in to the 
holy place every yeare with straunge bloud. 1611 Bite 
Exod. xxvi. 33 The Vaile shall diuide vnto you, betweene 
the holy place and the most holy. 1758 (di¢/c) ‘Travels 
through Egypt, ‘kurkey, Syria, and the Hey Land ; con- 
taining..A Description..4. Of the Holy Land, particularly 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Places, 1856 SranLtey Sinai & 
Pal, 431 What are technically called ‘the Holy Places’, 
By this term are meant not the scenes of sacred events, 
takew generally, but such special localities as the Greek or 
Latin Church, or both conjointly, have selected as objects of 
pilgamage ‘ 

+ Hovlyship. O45. =Ho1iness 2. 

¢ 1680 Hicxerincitt Wks. 1.63 The King sent his Holiship 
all manner of Vessels belonging to a Chamber, 


Holy stone, holy-stone, sé. [Origin of name 
uncertain ; in sense 2 perh. for holey stone.] 
1. A soft sandstone used by sailors for scouring 


the decks of ships. 

1823 in Crabs Technol. Dict. 1837 Old Commodore 1. 64 
A wet swab and a dry holy-stone will set all to rights. 1840 
Rk. H, Dana Bef. Mast xxii. 66 The decks were .. white as 
snow .. from constant use of holystones, 1867 Smyru 
Sailor's Word-bk., Holy-stone, a sandstone for scrubbing 
decks, so called from being originally used for Sunda 
cleaning, or obtained by plundering church-yards of their 


HOLY WATER. 


tombstones, or because the seamen have to go on their 
knees to use it, 1890 Sfectator 5 Apr., I believe you will 
find the correct spelling to be ‘holey’, the stones used by 
preference being full of holes, like a sponge, and that any 
derivations of the name ‘holy’ were simply inventions to 
account for what sounded a remarkable name. 

2. A stone with a natural hole in it, used as an 


amulet or charm. 

1825 Brockerr, //oly-sfones, holed-stones, are hung over 
the heads of horses as a charm against diseases. 1855 
Rosinson Whitby Gloss., [/oly-stone, a flint or pebble in its 
natural state with a hole through it, numbers of which are 
found on our coast. ‘They are also called ‘lucky stones’. 

Ho'lystone, v. [f. prec. sb.] dvans. To scour 
with a holystone. 

1828 P. Cunnincuam XW. S. Wales IL. 217 Scrubbed, 
swabbed, scraped, or dry holystoned, 1830 Marryar Aing’s 
Owzn li, No sails to set, and no holystoning the deck, 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef. A7ast iii. 6 Six days shalt thou labour and 
do all thou art able, And on the seventh—holystone the decks 
and scrape the cable. 1886 H.W. Exiiorr Arctic Fyov. 108 
Floors scrubbed and sanded likea well holystoned ship’s deck, 


Holy tide, holy-tide. A holy time or 
season ; a day or season of religious observance. 

a1038 Laws of Cnut i. c. 17 § 2 (Schmid) And beo pam 
halzum tidum, eal swa hit riht is. c1z00 77vin. Coll. Hom, 
3 De holie tid pat me cleped aduent. a@x1300 Cursor M, 
27210 In halitide or fastim dai. 1613 Br. Corner Yourn. 
trance iii. Poems (1672) 129 Much like John Dory in the 
song, Upon a holy tide. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. v1, iii, And 
now, by holytide and feast, rom rules of discipline released. 

atlrib, 1828 Scorr /. AZ. Perth ii, Now lay by thy work, 
lass, for it is holytide eve, and it becomes us to go to the 
evening service, 

Holy water. Vorms:; see Hony and Waren; 
also 5-6 hally, holli(e. [OL. Adligwaler, a true 
compound, whence in. ME, fhalywater; subseq. 
analyzed as two words. | 

1. Water dedicated to holy uses and used for 
ritual purification of persons and things; water 
blessed by a priest and used in various rites and 
devotional acts. 

cgo0 tr. Beda's Hist. v. iv. (1890) 396 Sumne dal pas haliz- 
wetres, a1225 Ancr. RK. 324 Confiteor, & haliwater, & 
beoden, & holie pouhtes, ¢ 1380 Wycur Sed, Wks. ILL. 452 
Waschen awey wip preieris of a Pater-noster, wip hali watir, 
wip pardon. 1382 — Mum. v.17 He [the preest] shal take 
the holy watre in a britil vessel. c1440 romp. Parv. 223/% 
Halywater, agua benedicta. 1570 b. Gooce Pop, Kingd. 
1v. 47 b, ‘Then followeth good sir Blase, who doth a waxen 
Candell giue, And holy water to his men. 1602 FuLbECKE 
Pandectes 77 The Pope’s holiwater, @1714 Burner //ist. 
Ref, an. 1536 (R.) Jests about confession, praying to saints, 
holy-water, and the other ceremonies of the church. 1885 
Catholic Dict. s.v., Before the High Mass on Sundays the 
celebrant sprinkles the people with holy water. 

Prov. As the devil loves holy water, i. e. not 
at all, or rather with violent dislike. 

1570-6, 1738 [see Devit sb. 22h]. 201600 Distracted Emp. 
Vv. 1. in Bullen O. Pl. WI. 242 Faythe I love thee. Yes, as 
the devyll does freirs holye water. : 

+e. fig. in Court HOLY WATER, gracious but 
empty promises, q.v. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as holy water basin, bearer, 
brush, can, casting, fat (Faw sb.1), font, fount, pot, 
stoup; + holy-water clerk, one who carried the 
vessel containing holy water; often spoken of with 
contempt as holding a mean office ; holy-water 
sprinkle, sprinkler, (@) a kind of brush used to 
sprinkle holy water, an aspergillum ; (4) a kind of 
club armed on all sides with spikes; (¢) a fox’s 
‘brush’; +holy-water stick = holy-water sprink- 
ler (a); tholy-water stock, a holy-water stoup 
or basin; +holy-water stone, a stone vessel for 
holding holy-water ; +} holy-water strinkle, (2) 
=holy-water sprinkle (a); (6) the plant Horsetail. 

c1440° Promp. Parv. 223/1 *Halywater berere, aguada- 
julus. a1678 Marve tt Appleton Ho. 252 Another bolder, 
stands at push, With their old *holy-water brush. 1563-87 
Foxe A. & M. (1861) VII. 1. 47 *Holy-water-casting, pro- 
cession - gadding, mattins-mumbling. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl. Synne 11592 An *holywatyr clerk ., bat lytyl hap 
lerned yn hys lyue, He ys ordeyned a prest to shryve. 
1528 CowLEy in State Papers I. 141 A symple Irish preste, 
a vagabounde, without lernyng, maners, or good qualitye, 
not worthy to bee a hally-water clerc. 1660 HowrELt Lng. 
Prov. 10 The Parish-Priest forgetteth that ever he hath 
been Holy-water Clark. 1464 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 
222 Simul cum le *halywater fatt. 1566 in Lug, Ch. 
Furniture (Peacock) 37 An holiwater fat of Stone. 1513 
in Glasscock Rec, St. Michael's, Bp. Stortford (1882) 33 
Pd for mendyng of the *halywater potte iijd. c1x440 
Promp. Parv. 223/ *Haly water spryngelle. .aspersorium. 
1614 ‘I’. Avams Devil’s Banquet 17 The Priest must dash 
the graue with a holy-water-sprinkle, 1706 Puitiirs (ed. 
Kersey), Holy-Water sprinkle, a Term us'd by Hunters for 
the Tail of a Fox. a1887 Jerrenies Field §& Hedgerow 
(1889) 296 The spiked balls of a holywater sprinkle, such as 
once used in the wars, 1816 Scorr Avtiz. xxv, Another 
churchman in his vestments bore a *holy-water sprinkler, 
1846 Fairnoir Costume Eng. 288 The Morning-star, a ball 
of wood, encircled by bands of iron in which spikes are in- 
serted .. was sometimes termed ae a ‘holy-water 
sprinkler’, the way in which it scattered blood. .suggesting 
a similarity to the sprinkling of holy water. 1419 Will of 
Maydeston (Somerset Ho.), Vno *holiwaterstykke argent, 
1552 Hu.orer, Holy water sticke or sprincle, aspergitlus. 
1530 Patscr. 228/2 *Halywaterstocke, denoistier. 1566 in 
Eng. Ch. Furniture (Peacock) 34 One hallywater stock of 
stone broken in peces, Jd. 52 One *hollie water stone— 
broken in peces and defacid. 1419 Will of Maydeston 
(Somerset Ho.), Vno vase argent vocat *holiwaterstop. 1483 
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Act Rich. IIT, c. 12 § 2 No Merchant Stranger .. shall 
bring into this Realm .. Candlesticks, Holy-water Stopps. 
1872 O. SuirLey Gloss, Eccl. Terms, Holy Water Stoup, 
the stone, stoup, stock, vat .. or other receptacle for holy 
water, placed near the entrance of churches. ¢1440 Prom). 
Parv. 223/t *Haly water .. strencle.. asfersorium. 1538 
Turner Libedlus Bij a, Hippvris, .. Hally water stryncle. 

Hence Holy-watered a., sprinkled with holy 
water (in quot. fig.). 

1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. w. iv. Wks. 1878 II. 124 
Farewell, once dryed, now holy-watred Meade ! 


Holy Week. The week immediately preceding 
Easter Sunday, also called Passion Week, (In 
modern use only from 18th c., chiefly in reference 


to its observance at Rome.) 

c1060 Charter of Eadweard in Kemble Cod. Difd. 1V. 209 
Inne Easterne and inne da hali wuca. 1710 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4685/1 The Pope..designs to officiate at some of the 
Functions of the Holy Week. 1727-41 CHamsers Cycd., 
Holy Week, is the last week of Lent, called also passion 
qeck. 1812 Brapy Clavis Cal, (1815) I. 277 The week was 
called the ‘Great Week’. .the Holy Week from the extra- 
ordinary solemnities practised throughout its continuance ;— 
and Passion Week, 1888 Catholic Dict. 405 In Holy Week 
the Church commemorates Christ’s Passion. 

Holy well. [See Wetisé. A combined form, 
as in holiday, is represented in the proper names 
Holywell, Hollywell (hg liwel), Halliwell.| A well 
or spring reputed to possess miraculous healing 
properties, as being a channel of divine influence. 

854 Charter in Kemble Cod. Dipl. V. 100 Donne upp on 
Beaddingbroc on halgan welle. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat, 364 
They [the Irish] have a great opinion of holy-well’s, rocks, 
and caves. 1793 in Avchvol. X1. 127 The bath near one end 
of the church of East Dereham in Norfolk. .was more likely 
to have been a holy well. 1846 R. Harr Zccd. Rec. (ed. 2) 
224 Holy wells are occasionally found in churchyards. 1871 
Tytor Prim. Cult, 1. 195 Cornish-folk still drop into the old 
holy wells offerings of pins, nails, and rags. 

Holyworkfolk: see HALIWERFOLK. 

Holy Writ. [See Hoty a. and Wrir.] Holy 
writings collectively ; spec. the Bible or Holy 
Scriptures. In earlier times, sometimes including 
other writings dealing with sacred subjects. 

goo tr. Beda’s Hist.u. xvi. [xx.] (1890) 152 A®fter bon be 
halize writusprecad. c1200 Vices § Virtues 15 We finded on 
hali write. a1azs Ancr. RX. 98 Ase holi writ seid, ‘hore speche 
spret ase cauncre’. ¢1x305 St. Kenelm 258 in &. Z. P, (1862) 
54 Pe pope nam pis holi writ. @1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. 
App. iv. 90 Wip-outen witnesse of holi writ Wisdam weore 
hit non. ¢1400 Maunbev. (1839) xii. 136 Thei han Gospelles 
and the Prophecyes and the Byble writen in here Langage, 
Wherfore thei conne meche of Holy Wrytt. 1604 SHAKs. 
Oth. 111. iii. 324 Confirmations strong, As proofes of holy Writ. 
1700 DrypeNn Cock & Fox 380 Of Daniel you may read in 
holy writ. 1714 Pore W7fé of Bath 346 And close the sermon, 
as beseem’d his wit, With some grave sentence out of wholly 
writ. 1805 CoLEBROOKE in Asiat. Res. (1808) VIII. 483 
Writers on ethics sometimes draw from the Vedas illustra- 
tions of moral maxims, and quote from their holy writ 
passages at full length, in support of ethical precepts. 1817 
CoLeriwce Sibyl. Leaves (1862) 245 To Nature and to Holy 
Writ Alone did God the boy commit. 


| Hom (hom). Also homa. | [Pers. a hon, 


Zend. haoma,= Skr. soma.] The sacred plant of 
the ancient Persians and Parsees; also its juice: 
originally the same as the Soma of the Vedas. 
1855 BaiLey AZystic 35 And hom sweet herblet of immortal 
life Sipped till transmute he stood. 1862 F., HaLiin Parthenon 
t Nov. 844/1 Under the name of oma, the part which this 
liquid [the juice of the soma, or acid asclepias] plays in the 
offerings of the Parsees is almost equally conspicuous. 1870 
Rock Text, Fabr, 238 That tree-like ornament..seems the 
traditionary form of the Persians’ ‘hom’. 1878 Mrs. Patu- 
SER tr. Facquemart's Hist. Furniture 468 Hom or sacred 
palm depicted upon Persian textiles. 1886 Zdix. Rev. July 
151 A shrub of homa on an enamelled gold vase, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1882 E. W. West Pahlavi Texts 1. 165 note, This twig 
a small fragment of which is pounded with the Hém-twigs 
when preparing the Hém-juice. 

Hom, obs. f. Home; var. HEM pron., Ods., them. 

Homacanth: see Homo-. 

Homage (hymédz), sd. Also 3-5 omage, 5-6 
hommage, (5 erron. homoge, umage, ymage). 
[a. OF. ommage, homage, humage (12th c.), mod.F, 
hommage (formerly omnage = Pr. homenatge, Sp. 
homenage) :—late L. hominaticum (in Du Cange), 
f. homo, homin- man: see.-ace. The (late) OE. 
equivalent was mann-rieden: see MANRED.] 

1. In Feudal Law, Formal and public acknow- 
ledgement of allegiance, wherein a tenant or vassal 
declared himself the man of the king or the lord of 
whom he held, and bound himself to his service. 

Phrases, Zo do (t make), render homage; to resign 
homage, formally to renounce allegiance. 

c1ago Beket 600 in S. Eng, Leg. 1.123 Homage he scholde 
don to him. 1297 R. Gouc, (Rolls) 7987 So bat bis Macolom 
--Dude king willam omage, & bicom is man al out. 13.. 
Guy Warw.(A.) 1294 Mine men 3e bep & to me swore, 
Omage 3e schul me per-fore. ¢1400 Vwaine & Gaw. 1952 
And evermar to be hir frende, Umage made he to that hende. 
¢1470 Henry Wadlace 1. 116 King Eduuard..thar he gat 
ymage of Scotland swne. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen, IV 8 
Lo resigne to hym all the homages and fealties dewe to him 
askyng. 1597 SKENE De Verb, Sign. s.v., Weemen makis 
na homage, bot onely fidelitie -. Homage concernis service 
specially in weirfare, to the quhilk weemen ar nocht subject. 
1670 Mitton Hist, Eng. 1. (1851) 23 He .. gave them that 
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Iland to hold of him as in Homage. 1843 CartyLe Past § 
Pr. 11. xi, Coming to do homage for his Father’s land. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. I. iii. 99 Homage was there; for the 
relation of every man to his Lord was a relation of homage. 
b. /omage ancestral (see quot. 1595). Homage 
feudal, liege (see quot.1856). Mew homage, homage 
by an alienee or his successors, as distinguished 
from homage ancestral. lain homage (see quot. 
1727-41). Stmple homage = feudal homage. 

(a1481 Lirrteron Zen. u. vii. (1516) Biv, Tenure per 
homage auncestrell.] xs95 Jastell’s Exfos., Homage 
auncestrell, is where a man and his ancestours of time out 
of mind, ‘did hold their land of their lord by homage. 1628 
Coxe Ox Litt. 100b, I think there is little or no land at all 
at this day holden by homage auncestrel. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v., Plain Homage, or homage of a fee, where no 
oath of fidelity is taken. 1851 Burritt Law Dict. 575 
Simple homage ; that kind of homage which was merely an 
acknowledgment of tenure, with a saving of the rights of 
other lords. 1856 Bouvier’s Law Dict. (ed, 6) I. 588 Homage 
was liege and feudal. The former was paid to the king, the 
latter to the lord. 

ce. An act of homage; a render or money pay- 
ment made as an acknowledgement of vassalage. 

[143e-50 transl, /zgdenx (Rolls) 11.89 'Tenauntes were wonte 
to yelde theire wepens for an homage in the firste commenge 
of newe lordes.] 1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffe 71 Euery yeare 
about Lent-tide, the sherifes of Norwich take certayne herring 
pies .. and send them as a homage. c1645 Howe. Le/?. 
XXXVili. (1726) 68 He is contented with a white Mule, and 
Purse of Pistoles about the Neck, which he receives every 
year for a Herriot or Homage. 166xin Tighe & Davis Aum. 
Windsor (1858) 11. 302 ‘To indeavour to take off the some of 
3627. 6s. charged as a homage dew to his Matic, 1774 T,WesT 
Antig. Furness (1805) 109 Rents, services, homages. 

2. A body of persons owning allegiance; sfec. in 
Lng. Law, the body of tenants attending a manorial 
court, or the jury at such a court. 

a1300 kK. Horn 1497 Pe king and his homage 3euen 
Arnoldin trewage. @1577 Sir T. Smitu Commw. Eng. u. 
xvii. 65 [In a manor] his tennantes being sworne make a 
Iurie which is not called the enquest, but the homage. 1620 
J. Witxinson Courts Baron 143 You shall sweare that you 
as Foreman of this Homage .. shall duely inquire and true 
presentment make, /é7d., Then call the rest of the Homage 
and sweare them. 1804 Occurr. in Ann. Reg. 84 Court of 
Piedpoudre. Before the steward of Bartholomew fair and 
aspecial homage. /dzd., The homage returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff. 1865 Spectator 7 June 9/2 With the consent of 
the ‘homage’, i. e., of his copyholders. 

3. fig. Acknowledgement of superiority in respect 
of rank, worth, beauty, etc.; reverence, dutiful 
respect, or honour shown. 

1390 GowER Covf. I. 249 The yonge ladie was forth fet, 
To whome the lordes done homage. 1450-70 Golagros & 
Gaw, 283 Thair gat he nane homage For all his hie parage. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 153t) 25 b, To do homage and 
honour to almyghty god. 1590 SuHaxs. Com, Err. ui. ii. 43 
Your weeping sister is no wife of mine, Nor to her bed no 
homage doe I owe. 1671 Mitton P. 2X. u. 376 All these 
are Spirits of air, and woods, and springs, Thy gentle 
ministers, who come to pay Thee homage, and acknowledge 
Thee their Lord. 1785 Burns Co¢tar’s Sat. Nt. xviii, The 
parent-pair their secret homage pay. 1803 Macxintosu Def. 
Peltier Wks. 1846 III. 272 ‘They are compelled to pay a 
reluctant homage to the justice of English principles. 1823 
Cuatmers Ser. I. 417, I offer them the homage of my 
respectful Congratulations. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 68 There is no country in which so 
absolute a homage is paid to wealth. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as homage-breaker, -fee, 
-gift, -penny ; homage-doing adj.; homage-jury, 
the jury at a manorial court. 

¢1586 C’ress Pemproxe Ps, Lxxu. iv, The kinges of 
Tharsis homage guifts shall send, 1623 Liste 4J/ric on 
O. & N. Test. Ded. xiv, If after him .. Be under thee such 
homage-breakers found. 1650 Trarp Comm. Numb. xv. 20 
Ye shall offer up a cake, As an homage-peny, as acknow- 
ledging God, the chief Lord of all. 1686 in Tighe & Davis 
Ann. Windsor (1858) IL 421 Paid to St Thomas Duppa the 
homage fee 16068. 1729 Jacos Law Dict., Homage Fury, 
is a Jury in a Court Baron, consisting of Tenants that do 
Homage to the Lord of the Fee. 1864 Burton Scot Adm, 1. 
i. 19 [He] called this homage-doing King his vassal. 

Homage, v. [f. prec. sb., or ad. F. Lommager 
(Cotgr.), f. hommage (see prec.).] 

+1. trans. To render or pay as a token of 
homage. Ods. 

aisg2 H. Smitu Whs. (1866) 1. 112 Every man must 
homage his heart. 1662 Cow.ry Civ. War 63 To her great 
Neptune homag’d all his streams, And all the wide-stretch’d 
ocean was her ‘Chames, 

+2. intr. To pay homage. Ods, 

1592 Wolody § Somed. 240 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 
I. 286 Servants homaging And crying Ave. 1636 Heywoop 
Love's Mistris uu, Wks. 1874 V. 115 To whom Jove some- 
times bends. , Mars homageth, and Phebus will submit. 

3. ¢rans. To do homage or allegiance to. 

1632 Litucow Trav. 1x. 380 To Court I came, and homag’d 
Royall James. 1677 Girpin Demonol. (1867) 178 How he 
was homaged by fowls and fishes. 1773 J. Ross Fratvricide 
u, roo (MS.) For him the Universe. .and all Creation ought 
‘Yo homage without ceasing. 1862 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. 1x. 
ix. III. 146 Don Carlos .. styles himself ‘King of the two 
Sicilies’..whom Naples.. willingly homages as such, 

+ Homageable, @. Ods. [f. Homacn sé. + 
“ABLE. Cf. obs. F.. hommageable.] Bound to 
render homage. 

¢ 1645 Howe t Letz.1. 11. xv. (1655) 85 He of Holland being 
homegeable to none..was the more potent. Jdfd. 1. vi. xii. 
254 The Dutchy of Bar; for which he is hommageable to the 
Crown of France, as he is to the Emperor for Lorain. 1764 
Antiz.in Ann, Reg. 169/1 Great and small homageable fiefs. 


HOMARINE. 


+ Ho'magely, adv. Obs. rare~'. In 5 homage- 
liche. [f. as prec. +-Ly2.] By way of homage. 

1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 210 And pt homagelyche to hym 
pey dedon so abey3e. 

Homager (hgmédza1). Also 5 omager(e, 
homegere, homyger, 6 homagier. [a. OF. hom- 
maser, -ter, f. hommage HOMAGE: see -ER®.] 

One who owes homage or fealty ; one who holds - 
lands by homage. 


Crown homager, the crown of a vassal king, Liege 
homager: cf. HomacE sé. 1b. 

2ax1400 Arthur 133 Kynges..Pat were to hym Omager. 
azg2z9 Skecton Agst. the Scottes 122 Pardy, ye were his 
homager And suter to his parlement. 1601 Hotranp Pliny 
I. 69 The Camuni. .did seruice as homagers to them. 1608 
D. T. Ess. Pol. §& Mor. 71 They would acknowledge them- 
selves. .liege-homagers for it to the Crowne of France. 1610 
Guttum Heraldry Ww. i. (1660) 269 This Kind of Crown.. 
some have given it the name of a Crown Homager. 1769 
De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) 1V. 293 The Isle of Man... 
for several Generations, has belonged to Families, who have 
been Homagers to the Crown of England for it. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. I. iv. 231 Before long we find him 
again the faithful homager of King Lewis. 

b. spec. in Eng. Law, A manorial tenant. 

1s98 Kitcuin Courts Leet (1675) 7 Homagers of Court 
ought to enquire in this Court. c1640 J. Smyrn Lives 
Berkeleys (1883) I. 282 All of them homagers to the Castle 
of Berkeley. 1714 Scroccs Courts-leet (ed. 3) 159 The Oath 
of a Stranger in the Lord’s Court to the Homagers. 1889 
Jessorp Coming of Friars v. 225 The homagers were afraid 
to give a verdict against the steward. 

e. fig. Cf. HOMAGE sé. 3. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 3288 Whanne thou were maad the 
omager Of God of Love to hastily. 1606 Suaxs, Ant. § Cl. 
1. i, 31 Thou blushest Anthony, and that blood of thine Is 
Cesars homager. 1673 Lady’s Cali. 1. v. § 34. 43 Interest 
..Should render her an homager to that omnipotent power. 
1877 Mrs. Cuapman in /t. Martineau’s Autobiog. III. 101 
‘The newspapers were zealous heralds and homagers, 

+ Homagy. Obs. rare—. [ad. med.L. homa- 
gium, f. F. hommage Homacn.] Allegiance ; 


rendering of homage. ; 

1610 Hotianp Camden’s Brit. 1. Irel. 72 We have given 
also unto him for his homagy and service, the Cantred. ; 

Homalogonatous (hg:malo,gpnatas), a. Or- 
mith. [f. mod.L. Homalogonatx (see below), f. Gr. 
dpadds even, level, ordinary + yévu, yovar- knee: 
see -0US.] Belonging to Garrod’s division /Yomalo- 
gonatx of birds, comprising those which have a 
rectus femoris or ambiens muscle in the leg. 

1872 Coves Key N. Amer. Birds GEE) 195 Passeres have 
no ambiens.. Birds having it are homalogonatous or 
‘normally-kneed’, 3 

Homalographic (hg:malo,greefik), a. (erron. 
homolo-.) _[f. Gr. 6uadds (see prec.) + GRAPHIC; 
cf. F. homalographique.] 

1. Geog. Delineating in equal proportion ; applied 
to a method of projection in which equal areas on 
the earth’s surface are represented by equal areas 
on the map or chart. 

1864 WesstErR, Homolographic projection. 1866 Proctor 
Handbk. Stars 22'The problem proposed by Babinet, and 
solved by Cauchy, of the homolographic (or, as I prefer to 
call it, the equigraphic) projection of maps; that is of the 
construction of maps in which all areas shall be correctly 
given. — in /utedll. Observ. No. 54. 429 The homolographic 
projection of the globe. j 

2. Anat. (See quot. 1886.) 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Homalographic method, Le Gendre’s 
name for a mode of exhibiting or representing the anatomical 
structures by making plane sections, if possible, on a frozen 

vie ‘ Duncan Lect. Dis. Wom, xxx. (ed. 4) 
250 He has shewn it in a homalographic section made ona 
woman recently delivered. 

Ho-maloid. Geom. [f. Gr. duadds (see above) 
+-o1D.] A homaloidal space of any number of 
dimensions ; a ‘ flat’. 

1876 CuirrorD in Proc. Lond. Math, Soc. V11. 67 On the 
free motion under no forces of a rigid system in an 7-fold 
homaloid. 

Homaloidal (hpymaloidal), a. Geom. [f. as 
prec. +-aL.] Of the nature of a plane; flat; see 
quots, : 

1875 Procror Faw. Sci. Stud. (1882) 21, I personally have 
often found relief from the dreary infinities of Homaloidal 
space (that is space where straight lines are straight and 
planes plane..) in the consoling thought that, after all, this 
other may be the true state of things. 1885 C. L. Morcan 
Springs of Conduct u. iii. 79 The space that we know is 
practically homaloidal. It is possible that it may not be 
theoretically homaloidal—that is to say, it is possible that 
the shortest path between two points may not be an abso- 
lutely straight line, but a very, very little curved. 


|| Homaloptera (hpmalg:ptéra), 54. 7. Entom. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. épadds (see above) + rrepéy wing.] 
A division of dipterous insects, in Leach’s classifica- 
tion. Hence Homalo‘pterous a., belonging to the 
LHomaloptera. 

1817 Leacu Zool. Misc. 11. 60 Order 16 Omaloptera, 
1835 Kirsy Had. § Just. Anim. II. xx. 317 The Homalop- 


tera (Forest-fly, etc.) called also Pupipara. 1874 Chambers’ 
Encycl. s.v., All the Homaloptera are parasites. 


Ho:maloste'rnal, a. Ornith. [f. as prec. + 
L. stern-wm breast-bone + -AL.] Having a flat keel- 
less sternum or breast-bone ; ratite. 

Homarine (hg'marsin), a. and sb. [f. mod.L. 
Homarus, generic name of the lobster, f. F'. Aomard 


» 


HOME. 


(formerly omar, a. ON. humarr, Da. hummer) 
lobster.] a. adj. Related to or having the charac- 
teristics of a lobster, b. sd. A crustacean of the 
genus /Zomarus ; a lobster. 

1880 Huxtry Crayfish 316 Whether a given crustacean 
belonged to the Astacine, or to the closely allied Homarine 
group. /éid¢., Whether the crustacean in question was 
a marine Astacine, or a true Homarine. 

Homatomie, Homaxonial: see Homo-. 

Homber, obs. var. HAMBARGH. 

rq41t Nottingham Rec. Il. 88 Ad faciendum hombers. 
/bid., Ad artem de hombermaker. 1523 [see Home]. 

Homblock, obs. form of Hemtock. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. 1xix. 238 It is good for them that 
haue taken excessiuely of the iuyce of Homblocke. 

Hombre, var. Omsre. 

Home (hdim), sd. anda. Forms: 1-2 hém, 
3-5 (7) hom, (3-4 hoom, 4-5 hoome), 4- home, 
(5-7 whome, 6 whom); zorth. and Sc, 3-5 ham, 
4- hame, (5 hem, 5-7 hayme, 6 heme, 6, 9 
heame, 7 haim, g haam). [Com. Teut.: OE. 
him = OF ris. hém, OS. hém (MDu., Du. heen), 
OUHG, heim (MHG., Ger. heim), ON. heimr dwel- 
ling, world (Sw. hem, Da. hyem), Goth. hdims fem., 
village. Cf, Lith. 2émas, kaimas, village, home- 
stead, OPruss. caymis village; Skr. Aiémas safe 


dwelling, f. *4s¢ to dwell secure. 

In the earlier stages of Teutonic, the acc. case was used 
without a preposition (accusative of direction) like L. domenm, 
with the sense ‘to one’s house, to home’; and the dat: 
(=locative), OHG. heimi, heime, MHG. heime, OS. héme, 
in the sense ‘at home’, L. domz, The former usage survives 
in ‘go home’, where Hom is now treated as an adv] 

A. sb, +1. (Only in OE. and early ME.) A vil- 
lage or town, a collection of dwellings; a vill 
with its cottages. Ods. 

€ goo tr. Beda ut, xiv. [xvi.] (1890) 146 He rad betweoh his 
hamum odpe be tunum. gor O. Z. Chron. an. gor pelwald 
set binnan beam ham mid bem monnum pe him to zebuzon. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 19455 Pa wes Verolam a swide kinewurde hom. 

+b. An estate, a possession. Ods. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xix. 22 Wes fordon habbend 
monigra homas vel zwhta [fossessiones]. c1000 /ELERIC 
Gen, xlvii. 20 Pa hig ciptun ealle hira hamas for bas hun- 
gres micelnyssa, c 1205 Lay. 19537 Ne laten 3e nuere bas 
hadene, bruken eoure hames. 

2. A dwelling-place, house, abode; the fixed 
residence of a family or household; the seat of 
domestic life and interests; one’s own house; the 
dwelling in which one habitually lives, or which 
one regards as one’s proper abode. Sometimes 
including the members of a family collectively ; 
the home-circle or household. 

e950 Lindisf Gosp. John xiv. 2 In hus fadores mines hamas 
meniga sint [Ags. G. manega eardungstowa; Vue. man- 
siones]. 971 Blickl, Hont. 25 Se ham is zefylled mid heofon- 
licum gastum, ¢ 1000 Laws of At thelbirht c. 3 (Schmid) Gif 
cyning zt mannes ham drinced. cx178 Lamb, Hom. 49 Riche 
men..pe habbed feire huses and feire hames. ¢ 1275 in O. E. 
Misc. 170 Al hit wolle agon. His lond and his hus and his 
hom. @1300 Cursor M. 5619 Noght fer fra be kinges hame. 
1393 Lane. P. PZ. C. xu. 46 God is nat in pat hom. 1440 
Promp. Parv.244/2 Hoome. .mancio. c1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon xxviii. 588 All the sike. .retourne to theyr home in 
goode helthe. 1605 Suaxs. Lear it. i. 126, I best thought it 
fit To answere from our home. @ 1667 Cowtey Elegy in Eng. 
Poets (1810) VII. 6x There banish’d Ovid had a lasting home. 
a1835 Mrs. Hemans Homes of Eng.i, The stately homes 
of England! How beautiful they stand. 1849 MaAcautay 
Hist, Eng. iii. 1. 351 That attachment which every man 
naturally feels for his home. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
IV. xvii. 81 [He] returned to the home which, almost alone 
among princely homes, supplied a model for lowlier homes to 
follow. 1894 H. Drummonp Ascent Man 390 Sacred and 
happy homes..are the surest guarantees for the moral 
progfess of a nation. 


b. ¢ransf. Applied to the dwelling- or resting- 


place of animals or things. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. U. v. i. (Squirrel), It continues 
for some hours at a distance from home, until the alarm be 
past away. 1821 Byron Heaven § Earth 1. i. 155 Foam, 
Which the leviathan hath lash’d From his unfathomable 
home. 1864 Woop (¢i¢/e) Homes without Hands, being a 
Description of the Habitations of Animals. 1893 Sir R. 
Batt Story of Sum 295 To rend this stone from the home 
where it was originally placed. 

e. The usual contents of a house; a houseful. 

1887 Charity Organis. Rev, 111. No. 34. 369 The creditor 
relies,,on the power of selling up the ‘home’. 1888 Times 
16 Oct. 3/2 He emigrated to America, leaving his wife and 
children with a home of furniture. 

3. (Without qualifying word or plural.) The place 
of one’s dwelling or nurturing, with the conditions, 
circumstances, and feelings which naturally and 
properly attach to it, and are associated with it. 

The absence of the article is prob. connected historically 
with the constructions at home, to go home (both in OE.), 
Srom home (c 1300) 5 but it appears also to be connected 
with the generalized or partly abstract sense, which includes 
not merely ‘place’ but also ‘state’, and is thus construed like 
youth, wedlock, health, and other nouns of state, 

c1460 Towneley Myst. xiv. 212 In euery place he shall 
haue hame. 1546 pFeEwom Prov. (1867) 9 Home is 
homely, though it poore in syght. 161r Corer. s.v. 
Pouvoir, When all is done home’s feaseile, 1616 S. Warp 
Coale fr. Altar (1627), True zeale loues to keepe home. 1813 
Byron Corsair in. xviii, Oh! what can sanctify the joys of 
home? 18az J. H. Payne Song, Home, Sweet Home, Be it 
ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 1858 HAWTHORNE 
Fr. § It. Frnis. (1872) I, 51 This life of wandering makes a 
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three days’ residence in one place seem like home. 1882 
A. W. Warp Dickens vii. 223 He was most English in that 
love of home to which he was never weary of testifying. 

4. fig. In various connexions, referring to the 
grave, or future state; the ‘ long’ or ‘last’ home. 

1303 R. Brunne andl. Synne 9195 To py long home 
shalt pou wende. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 32 Quhene 
he sal cume til his lang hame. 1535 Coverpare Eccl. xii. 5 
Man goeth to his longe home. 1588 Suaxs, 774. A. 1. i. 83 
These that I bring vnto their latest home. 1638 Sir ‘I. 
Hersert Yrav, (ed. 2) 204 A deadly flux .. brought that 
religious Gentleman .. in the vigour of his age, to an 
immortall home. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. ix. 218 
Preparing for our removal hence to our long home. 1833 
I. Taytor Fanat, iii. 7o Whatever is spurious is marked 
already for oblivion, and moves on to its home, 

5. A place, region, or state to which one properly 
belongs, in which one’s affections centre, or where 
one finds refuge, rest, or satisfaction. 

1548 Hatw Chron., Hen, V 38b, He subdewed Wales. .and 
broughte that unruly parte to his olde home and aunciente 
degree, 1567 Turockmorton Let. to Eliz. g Aug. in Tytler 
Hist. Scot, (1864) III. 270 They [the Hamiltons] account 
but the little king betwixt them and home, who may die. 1589 
Warner 4/6, Eng. vi. xxxii. (1612) 160 His Brothers twaine, 
his Nephewes twain, and Neeces three did stand Betwix 
himselfe and home. 1596 SuHaxs. 1 Hen. IV, w. i. 57 
A Randeuous, a Home to flye vnto. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x. 
1085 Till we end In dust, our final rest and native home. 
1873 Lytton Kennel Chillingly 11. xv, Wherever woman 
has a tongue, there Mrs. Grundy hasa home. 1884 Contenz/. 
Rev. Mar. 315 In the Church of England he found a 
satisfying home. 

6. One’s own country, one’s native land. Used 
by Britons abroad, by inhabitants of the British 
colonies, and formerly by those of British descent 
in the U.S., for Great Britain = the mother-country, 
the ‘old country’. (Cf. at home: 11b.) 

1595 Suaks. Yon u. i. 31 Till then faire boy Will I not 
thinke of home, but follow Armes. 1601 — 4//’s Well 1, v. 
71 That presently you take your way for home. 1755 
Wasuincton Let, to Aug. Washington Apr. (Bartlett), My 
command was reduced, under a pretence of an order from 
home. 1817 Broucuam in Parl. Deb.1. 545 Whether in con- 
sequence of orders from home, or of the views entertained by 
the local governments. 1837 Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 92 
Home always means England; nobody calls India home. 
1886 Froupre Oceana (ed. 2) 78 The Controller..had many 
questions to ask about ‘home’ and what was going there. 

7. The seat, centre, or native habitat ; the place 
or region where a thing is native, indigenous, or 
most common. 

1706 Prior Ode to Queen 315 Flandria, by plenty made the 
home of War. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xviii. 125 
The return of the Conqueror was ushered in by the destruc- 
tion of the ecclesiastical home of the nation, 1874 GREEN 
Short Hist. vii. § 5. 386 The South and the West still 
remained .. the great homes of mining and manufacturing 
activity. 1886 Posnert Com). Lit. iv. il. 258 Sicily, then, was 
the real home of bucolic poetry. 

8. An institution providing refuge or rest for the 
destitute, the afflicted, the infirm, etc., or for those 
who either have no home of their own, or are 
obliged by their vocation to live at a distance from 


the home of their family. 

1851-61 Mayuew Loud. Labour 11. 81 (Hoppe) These 
birds are not admitted into the Sailors’ Home. 1863 S. Low 
Charit. Lond. 31 The Home for Confirmed Invalids. /é7d. 
Index 312 Home for Aged Annuitants. 1897 Whitaker's 
Adm. 282 Dr. Barnardo’s Homes for Orphan Waifs, did. 
285 Homes for Working Girls in London. 


9. In games: The place in which one is free 
from attack; the point which one tries to reach; 


the goal, 

1855 Dickens Dorrit vii. 50 The prison children. .whooped 
and ran, and played at hide and seek, and made the bars of 
the inner gateway ‘Home’, 1870 Harpy & Ware Mod. 
Hoyle, Backgammon 141 The object of the game is to bring 
the men round to your own ‘home’, or inner table. 1897 
Daily News 18 June 2/3 All the time Watts kept Persimmon 
in waiting, and not till the line for home did he let the great 
horse go, 


10. The accusative retains its original use after 
a verb of motion, as in 40 go or come home (=L. ire, 
venire domumt) ; but as this construction is other- 
wise obsolete in the language, home so used is 
treated practically as an adverb, and has developed 
purely adverbial uses. See Home adv. 

1]. At home. a. At or in one’s own house, or 
place of abode, (In OE. often = ‘in the house’, 


as distinct from outside.) 

805-31 Charter in O.E. Texts 444 Of higna zemenum 
godum daeraet ham. c¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf. Mark ix. 33 Pa hi 
zt ham [Lindisf£ xt huse] weron. — Luke ix. 61 Lat me 
zryst hit cypan bam de et ham [Lindisf ed ham ; Rushw. 
zt huse] synt. cxzogs Lay. 2436 Pa wxs Guendoleine at 
hame. 13.. Coer de L. 256 At home ne dwellyd never 
none, On forfeyture on lyff and londe. 1484 Caxton Faddes 
of Alfonce (1889) 11 A lytyl catte which she hadde at home, 
1504 Atxynson tr. De /mitatione 1. xx. (1893) 168 To byde 
at whome. 1573 J. Sanrorp Hours Recreat. (1576) 220 
When the Catte is not at home, the Myce daunce, 1616- 
1798 [see Cuarity 9]. @ 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 44 Natu- 
rall and inborn charity, beginning at home. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 431 P 3, 1 had not been long at home with him, 
1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk, 1. 39 There is still a little world 
of love at home, of which he is the monarch. 

Jig. c1440 York Myst. x\viii. 360 3e herde bem noght, 
youre eris 3¢ hidde, Youre helpe to bame was no3t at hame, 
1796 Burney Jem, Metastasio I, 70 A sure sign that your 
head is at home. 





HOME. 


b. In one’s own neighbourhood, town, country, 
etc.; in one’s native land. (Opp. to abroad.) In 
the mother-country, in England. (Cf. sense 6.) 

The application has gradually widened from uses in which 
it is hardly distinguishable from the prec. 

c1386 CuAucer Prod. 512 He..dwelleth at hoom, and 
kepeth wel his folde. c1400 Destr. Troy 9337 Oure 
buernes..pat might haue leuet in hor lond, as lordes at 
hame. 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. IV 195b, That he then 
myght do at his pleasure, bothe at home and in outward 
parties. 1678 Wantry Wond. Lit. World v. i. § 93. 467/2 
Unfortunate in his Wars at home and abroad. 1751 in J. F. 
Hageman //ist. Princeton (1879) I. 59 The administration 
of his Excellency..has been disadvantageously represented 
to the ministry at home. 1873 C. Roninson WV. S. Wales 
105 To all who are struggling to get on at home and yet 
can hardly keep their heads above the water..we say.. 
come out to this Land of Plenty. 

ce. At one’s ease, as if in one’s own home; in 
one’s element. Hence, Unconstrained, unembar- 
rassed ; familiar or conversant w2//, well versed 27. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11. 811 In his custo- 
die, where he might recon himselfe at home, 1528 Tin- 
DALE Answ. Sir 7. Move 57 The mayde was at home also 
in heuenly pleasures. 1787‘ G. Gampapo’ Acad. Horsemen 
(1809) 45 Supposing you are now at home enough on 
horseback, to ride out alone. 1816 KEaTtINcE Trav. (1817) 
I. 23 The complete manner in which they appear to be at 
home at the table. 1860 W. Gorpon Deavest Mamma 11 
Pray make yourselves at home, gentlemen. 1878 Bosw. 
Situ Carthage 376 In politics he does not seem to have 
been at home, 1886 Ruskin Preterita 1. v. 171 More at 
home on the bills than in the counting-house. 

Hence at-hometsh, at-homeness : see AT HOME. 

d. Conventionally understood as= Accessible to 
callers ; prepared to receive visitors. Hence, used 
as a formula inviting company to an informal re- 
ception. See also AT HOME sé. 

16or SHaks. 7wel. N. 1. v. 117 If it be a suit from the 
Count, I am sicke, or not at home. What you will, to 
dismisse it. 1710-13 Swirt ¥rnd. to Stella (K. O.), The 
Minister is not at home, which I knew to be a lie. 1760 
C. Jounston Chrysal 11.1. i. 7 Turning to the footman, 
‘I thought, sirrah (said she), that I was not to be at home 
this evening!’ /d/d. ii. 1o You know your company is 
always welcome. I am always at home to you! 1782 
Cowper Progr. Err. 167 Their answer to the call is—/Vo¢ 
at home. 1849 THACKERAY Pendennis xli, The Marchioness 
of Steyne would be at home to Mr. Arthur Pendennis upon 
agiven day. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 7 Sept. 3/2 Mrs. S. is ‘ At 
home’ first and third Mondays. 1898 Card, Mrs. M—. At 
Home, Randolph Assembly Rooms, Monday, February atst, 
gtorzo’clock. R.S.V. P. Notice, Owing toa recent bereave- 
ment Mrs, — will not be at home on Thursdays at present. 

Hence ‘ot-at-home’, the intimation or arrange- 
ment that one is not accessible to visitors. 

1874 T. Harpy Madding Crowd I. ix. 123 Not-at-homes 
were hardly naturalized in Weatherbury farm-houses. 

12. From home. Away from one’s house or 
place of abode; notat home; abroad. +/ig. Ill at 
ease, out of one’s element. (See also quot. 1573.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3350 Ysaac was not fra hame. 1573 
J. Sanrorp Hours Recreat. (1576) 223, 1 come from home, 
that is, I neither winne nor lose. 1618 J. Taytor (Water P.) 
Penniless Pilgr (1883) 27 Her husband being from home. 
1737 Bracken Farriery [mpr. (1757) 11. 77 You are never 
from Home, if you have such a Horse under you. 1738 
peesson London 225 Sign your will, before you sup from 

ome. 1886 Mrs. Huncerrorp Green Pleasure & Grey 
Grief III, vi. 113 Having run away from home. 

13. Nearer home. a. /z¢, Nearer one’s own 
dwelling-place or country. b. jig. In or into 
closer relation or connexion with oneself; so that 
one is more closely touched or intimately affected. 

1577 Harrison England ut. ii. (1878) 11. 13 Peradyenture 
we might haue found the same neerer home, 1709 Ke/7, 
Sacheverells Serm. 22 The Dr. ought to look nearer home. 
1712 Appison Sect. No. 415 P 10 In. . China, as in Countries 
nearer home. 1875 Jowerr P/ato (ed. 2) III. 167 There are 
whole countries too, such as India, or, nearer home, Ireland, 

14. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., apposi- 
tive, etc.,ashome-address, -breeding, -haven, -island, 
-lesson, -name, -lree, -woe (tr. Ger. hezmweh), -wor- 
ship, -wreck, Also, in sense To, for, or towards 
home, homeward, as home-breeze, -correspondent, 
-letter, -longing, -wind: cf, HOME adv, 8 a. 

1886 Mrs, Huncrrrorp Lady Valworth’s Diamonds 
xxili, (1888) 156 If you will give me his *home address. 
1865 H. H. Dixon Field § Fern IV. v.90 There is no *home 
breeding to any great extent. 1825 Emiry Tattor Vis, Las 
Casas 10 Her full sails catch the *home-breeze joyfully. 1887 
Erroit Ugly Duckling 111. ix. 143 Something like *home- 
comfortableness. 1840 Loner, in Life (1891) I. 359, I hope 
I shall be a better *home-correspondent than I have been 
hithertofore. 1852 SusAN WarNneER Quxeechy (1853) I. 219 
Without one softening or home-like touch from any *home- 
feeling within. @ 1618 Syivester Paradox agst, Libertie 
725 As hee sees his ship her *home-haven enter safe, 1887 
World 21 Sept. 15/2 Miss P...has opened a *home-hospital 
in Weymouth Street. 1887.Sfectator 10 Sept. 1220/2 *Home 
lessons, also, are longer and more exacting than with us. 
1894 H. Nisset Bush Girl's Rom. 212 Have you got your 
*home-letter ready? 1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) 
II. 507 *Home-longing, when at a remote distance from 

one’s friends and country. | 1886 ///ustr. Lond. News 
27 Nov. 569 Her *home name is ‘ the Princess Mary’. 1649 
a Daniet Trinarch., Hen. V, cxvii, Soe farre Devided 
..as hee shall not heare *Home-whineinges. 1855 Loner, 
Hiaw. iv. 234 Ruler shall you be..Of the *home-wind, 
1892 R. Kirtinc Barrack-r. Ballads, Eng. Flag x, The 
East Wind roared..Me men call the Home-Wind, for I 
bring the English home. 1879 F. W. Rosinson Coward 
Conscience 1. iti, A *home-wreck and a soul cut adrift. 


HOME 


b. In same sense as B. 1. ; 

1597 Danie Civ, Wars vu. lii, Th’ ayde, home-disobedi- 
ence would afford. x602 Carew Cornwall i. (1811) 234 
Afflictions by home-neighbours. 1621-31 Laup Sev. Seri. 
(1847) 86 He may have leisure from home-cares, 1641 
Brome Joviall Crew uu. Wks. 1873 III. 381 Such was his 
love to keep me a home-Man. 1740 J. Crarke Educ. 
Youth (ed. 3) 204 This is an objection..against a Home- 
Education, 1802 Edin. Rev, 1. 80 The home-group, in 
which his infancy was spent. 1853 Miss Suerparp Ch. 
Auchester 1. 7 A domestic presence of purity, kindliness, and 
home-heartedness. 1856 Kane Arct. Eafl. II. viii. 85 
Bonsall and Kane took the entire home-work on themselves 
today. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, Il. m1. 73 All folk 
unto the homestead draw, And noted how a homeman 
there Turned round unto the hillside bare. 1878 WV. Amer. 
Rev. CXXVII. 354 Some features of home-life in France. 
1883 Lvang. Mag. Aug. 349 The dictating of a letter to the 
home-circle. 1886 Ruskin Prvterita I. xi. 371 Both despised 
me, as a home-boy, to begin with. 1886 F. W. Ropinson 
Courting Mary Smith I. xx. 101, I was too much of a 
home-bird to be satisfied with the change. 

ce. In same sense as B. 2. 

1774 Garton Inclos. Act 3 All the home-steads, home-closes, 
and ancient inclosures, 1859 Gro. Exior A. Bede 1. vi, 
The calves are bleating from the home-croft. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par, U1. m. 486 Over the homefield toward the 
wall they drew. 1890 Botprewoop Col. Reformer (1891) 353 
They were fairly on the sandy home-station track. 

d. In same sense as B. 3. 

1597 Daniet Civ. Wars Wks. (1717) 200 The glory lost, 
which Home-Broils hinder might. 1601 HoLLanp Pliny 
II. 137 Ech region is furnished sufficiently with home- 
physicke of their owne. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 76 To set 
prices by Statute..vpon our Home-Commodities. 1642 
Cuas. I Answ. Declar. both Houses 1 July 51 For home- 
defence of the Kingdome. 1713 in Lond. Gaz. No. 5130/6 
Neither do we..fear any Foreign Rivalship to our Home- 
Manufactures. 1766 W. Gorpon Gen. Counting-ho. 365 
Whether foreigner or home-trader. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 351 Vhe home-market price was raised. 1804 
Wart Lauperp, Pub, Wealth (1819) 153 In the home-trade. 
1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Home-Service, the Channel 
service; any force.,stationed in and about the United 
Kingdom. 1889 Sfectator 2 Nov., What may be called the 
home-missionary spirit. 

e. In same sense as B, 4, q.v. 

f. In same sense as B. 5. 

1638 Forp Mancies 1. i, Speak a home-word For my old 
bachelor lord. 1694 Crowne Married Beau Ep., A more 
blunt expression .. when they wou’d make a home-proof of 
such a transgression. 1723 M’Warp Laruest Contend. 196 
(Jam.) Your great confidence makes plain and home-dealing 
with you .. necessary. [1711, 188: Home-truth: see B. 5.] 

+g. Of, pertaining to, or concerning oneself; 
intimate, private, personal. Ods. 

1711 SuAFTESB, Chavac. (1737) 1. 170 Such confidence they 
had in this home-dialect of soliloquy. 1726 Burter Serm. 
Rolls x. 195 If this sincere Self-Enjoyment and Home- 
Satisfaction be thought desirable. 

h. objective and obj. gen., as home-builder, 
-lover, -maker, -making, -seeker, TOME-KEEPER, 
-KEEPING ; home-building, -loving adjs. 

1884 J. Hatt Chr. Home 82 The recollection. . will prevent 
the young *home-builders from being paralyzed with sur- 
prise. 1825 CoLrripGE Aids Ref. Aph. xxxvi. (1848) I. 86 
The *home-building, wedded, and divorceless swallow. 
1856 Emerson Ling. Traits, Result Wks. (Bohn) IIL. 133 
‘lruth in private life, untruth in public, marks these *home- 
jovirg men. 1876 Storr. Brooke Lng. Lit. 8 A home-loving 
people. 1886 Pal/ Mall G. 26 Oct. 5/2 Teaching girls how 
to become good housekeepers and *home-makers. 

i. locative, in sense ‘at home’, with ppl. adjs., 
vbl. sbs., nouns of action, agent-nouns, as home- 
baked, -built, -fed, -formed, -grown, -left, -raised, 
-reared, -woven, FIOME-BREWED, -MADE, -SPUN ; 
home-abiding, -growing, -sttting, -staying, -tour- 
ing, -washing ; home-execution, -stay ; home-baker, 
-brewer, -dweller, -pattent, -stayer, -tarrier, etc. 

1886 Mary Howrrr in Gd. Words 545 ‘The *home-abiding 
poet Whittier. 1870 Lowett Study Wind, 251 The *home- 
baked Saxon loaf. 1490 Canterb., City Rec., Robertus 
Dehytyngton, *homebaker. @163r Drayton Wks, II. 586 
(Jod.) *Home-begotten hate, 1676 Rep. Hr, Capers 4 Aug. 
in Marvell Growth Popery (1678) 59 With their own *home- 
built Ships. 1593 Q. Exiz. tr. Boeth. 1v. pr. i. 76 *Home- 
dweller in thy country. x549 CoverpALe, etc, Erasm. 
Par. Eph. Prol., By foreigne, or *homedwelling enemies. 
1573 Tusser Hus. xxxiii. (1878) 72 Fat *home fed souse, 
is good in a house. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) IL. p. xxxviii, The independent production of *home- 
grown wool. x60z2 Warner 4d, Eng. xu. Ixxvi, Why you 
Should *home-left love forget. 1801 Med. Yrni. V.5 A 
*home-patient of the Manchester Infirmary. “1827 Lincoln 
Cabinet 59 Persons residing in Lincoln.. unable to attend 
at the dispensary, shall be deemed home-patients. 1866 
Rachel's Secr. 1,103 Everything was either home-made or 
*home-raised. 1886 Badminton Libr, Shooting 1. 3 
*Home reared birds. 1630 Lorp Banian Ep. Ded., In- 
forme the *home-residers with the Manners and Customes 
of the People. 1728 Savace Bastard 76 The guilt of 
*homeshed blood. 1649 G. Danie. Vrinarch., Hen. V, 
cexciii, Enflame *home-sitters by long Pedigrees Of their 
Atcheivments. 1655 GurNALt Chr. in Arm. Ded., To have 
their Will ready made, and their worldly interests set at 
*home stay. 1655 E. Wateruouse in E, Terry Voy. to EZ. 
India A vija, Vo the gain of homestayes. 1579-80 Norru 
Plutarch 190 The *home-tarriers and house-doves that kept 
Rome still. 1898 West. Gaz. 7 Apr. 3/2 A recipe. .for the 
*home-washing of lace. 1888 Century Mag. XXXVI. 769/1 
*Home-woven hats, or knitted caps. 

J. dative, instrumental and other relations, as 
home-bound, fraught, -sheltered, -tied adjs. kk, 
similative, as home-sweet adj. 

x882 May Cromme.in Brown-Lyes vi. (1884) 69 Why should 





hats to encourage the home manufacture. 
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the Marken men be so *homebound? 1853 Tatrourp Cas- 
tilian WW. iii, We'll ensure one hour of *home-fraught comfort. 
1823 Moore Fables Holy Alliance, etc. 104 Calm, wedded 
affection, that *home-rooted plant. 1882 H. S. HoLitanp 
Life §& Logic (1885) 216 Its dear shores and *home-sweet 
hills. x Daily News 30 Mar. 8/2 Work amongst the 
*home-tied and crippled children of London. 

B. attrib. passing into adj. 

These uses do not differ essentially from those treated 
under 143 but ome, being here written separately, functions 
as an adjective used attributively; in sense 5 it is even used 

redicatively, and qualified by adverbs more, most, so, etc., 
fhe an ordinary adjective. ‘ 

1. Of, relating to, or connected with home or 
one’s home; reared, fostered, or carried on at 
home; proceeding from home; domestic, ‘ family’. 

[c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 244 Ham [and] wilda heenna.] 
1552 Hutort, Home supper, domice@nium. 1573 TUSSER 
Hus, \vi. (1878) 127 Home wants to supplie. 1641 Brome 
Foviall Crew 11. Wks. 1873 111. 380 Home came I In my 
home Cloaths again, 1849 THackeray Pendennis (1871) 624 
But this was only a home pastime, and the young school- 
boy was not fond of home sports. 1871 SmiLes Charac. i. 
(1876) 29 Its citizens had no true family or home life. 1883 
E. Brackwewt Booth, of Blue Ribbon Movem, vii. 91 Home 
comforts [had gone] to make way for home necessities. 188 
Mrs. Cupp Mod, Housew. 84 A room that .. had the rea 
genuine ‘home look’ about it. 1886 W. J. ‘Tucker £. 
Europe 308 The entire garments worn are home manu- 
facture and home tailoring. , 

2. In the neighbourhood of or surrounding one’s 
home, or-the mansion onanestate. Hence, belong- 
ing to head-quarters, principal; as home station. 

1662 Providence (R.1.) Kec. (1893) 111. 17 ‘The high way.. 
where John Steere his howse standeth and his home share 
of Land. 1699 Bostox Rec, (1881) VIL. 236 A great White 
Oake standing neer by Mr, Benja White’s home meadow. 
1815 Jane Austen Zyznca 1. xii, Keeping in hand the home 
farm at Donwell. 1864 Trottore Syzall Ho. Allington 
(1879) I. 7 An inner gate, leading from the home paddock, 
through the gardens. 1886 World 17 Dec. 11 The home 
covers were shot on Friday. 1887 Spectator 9 Apr. 495/1 
The two home farms brought in a gross revenue of £250, 

b. Home Counties, the counties nearest to Lon- 
don: Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex; some- 
times with the addition of Hertford and Sussex. 
Home Circuit: the assize circuit which has London 
as its centre: its area has been repeatedly changed ; 
at present (1898) it includes the counties of Hert- 
ford, Essex, Sussex, Kent, Surrey, Huntingdon,Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, and Suffolk. (See Circuir sd. 5.) 

1737 F. Chamberlayne’s St. Gt. Brit. u. List Offices 262 
Clerk of the Assize of the Home-Circuit. 1837 Penny Cycd. 
VII. 195/r The Home Circuit comprehends the counties of 
Hertford, Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 1862 TRoLLorE 
Orley I, (1868) 67 Mr. Furnival practised at the common 
law bar, and early in life had attached himself to the home 
circuit. 1883 H. P. Smirn Gloss. Terms etc. 253 Home 
Circuit, or South Eastern Circuit, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Herts, Surrey, Kent, Sussex. ; ; 

e. Belonging to the county or locality in which 
a sporting contest or match takes place. Zome- 
and-home applied to two matches, one of which 
is played at the home or locality of each side. 

1886 7%es 21 June 10/s (Cricket, Gentlemen of England 
v. Australians) The home fielding did not realize expec- 
tation. 1886 World No. 632. 9/1 The home crew jumped 
away with the lead, but the visitors speedily joined company 
with them again. 1888 Odserver1 July 2/4 A draw, greatl 
in favour of the home team, 1890 Daily News 10 Dec. ahi 
Somersetshire .. have arranged home-and-home matches 
with Surrey, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Kent [etc.]. 

3. Relating to, fostered, produced, or carried on 
in, or proceeding from, one’s own country or 
nation; domestic: opp. to foreign. 

{1577-87  HotinsHep Chron. I. 4/1 Diuers other, both 
forraine and home-writers.] 1891 Suaks. Two Gent. u. iv. 
119 Ile leaue you to confer of home affaires. 1634 Sir T. 
Hersert 7vav. 150 They are not very inquisitive about 
forreigne affaires, they are content with home occurrents. 
1794 T. Coxe View U.S. 382 To extend the home market for 
our agricultural products. 1842 Biscuorr Woollen Manuf. 
(1862) II. 171, I consider the home trade the safest .. but I 
think the foreign trade ..the most extensive. 1866 A. L. 
Prrry Zlem, Pol, Econ. (1873) 518 A duty..laid on foreign 
1885 MJanch. 
Exam, 29 June 5/1 We have reached a crisis in our home 
politics. 1886 Globe 25 Mar. 2/4 The home producer com- 
plained of foreign goods being carried at a cheaper rate 
than his home produce, 

b. Treating of domestic affairs; dealing with 
matters concerning one’s own country, as contrasted 
with foreign countries, or to the mother-country as 
distinguished from the colonies. Home Office: in 
Great Britain, the department of the ‘ Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs’ (abbrev. Home Secretary) 3 
the building in which its business is carried on. 

1797 Facol’'s Law Dict. s.v. Secretary, Secretaries of 
State: for the Home Department ; for Foreign Affairs ; the 
Colonies, etc. 1818 Scorr Rod Roy vii, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. 1836 (¢7¢/e) Home and 
Colonial School Association. 1844 ie H. Witson Brit, 
India VI, 514 The Home authorities earnestiy recommended 
to the Indian Governments the immediate [etc.]. 186 
S. Low Charit. Lond. 255 The societies .. may.. be classe 
either under Home Missionary or Foreign Missionary. 1865 
Dickens Mut, Fr, 1. iii, A recommendation to the Home 
Office to offer a reward for the solution of the mystery. 

4. In games: Of, pertaining to, or situated at or 
near ‘home’: see A. g; reaching or enabling a 
player to reach ‘home’, (Also hyphened.) 
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1857 Chambers’ Inform. 11, 689/2 Keep on your ground, 
and smother these balls by the home-block, rather than risk 
your wicket by stepping in to hitthem. 1886 Mrs. Burnerr 
Ld. Fauntleroy vi. (1888) 122 But Mr. Hobbs took me 
several times to see base-ball..Here is the first base and 
that’s the second, and that’s the third, and that’s the home- 
base. éid., Once round the field is a home run and counts 
one. 1895 Pall MallG. 15 Oct. 9/1 (Golf) In the new order 
of things this first hole has become the last or home hole. 
1897 Boston (Mass.) Frnd.6 Jan, 10/t The horses bad thun- 
dered down the home stretch with a finish so close as to 
cause the judges to wrangle among themselves. 

5. That strikes home; that comes home to one; 
searching, poignant, pointed; effective, appro- 
priate; to the point, close, direct. Now chiefly 
in home question, home truth, which are often 

« hyphened: see also Home-rurust. 

Home was here originally adverbial (home-speaking = 
speaking home, home-thrust a thrust home): see Home 
adv. 4,5; separation from the vbl. sb. has led to its treatment 
as an adj., and its extension to other sbs. as in home truth. 

a 1625 FLetcuER Faith/. Shepherdess w.iv, But why Do I 
resolve to grieve,and not todie? Happy had been the stroke 
thou gavest, ifhome. 1625 Br. Mountacu Af/. Cesar. 34 
This is plaine and home enough. 1642 Jer. Taytor Zfzsc. 
(1647) 132 An instance may be given, full, and home to this 
purpose. 1643 Herte Answ. Herne 14 The full and home 
testimony of Forteskue. 1654 H. L’EsrrancE Chas. J (1655) 
45 The Earl of Bristow .. returned so home an answer, as 
the House was amply satisfied with it. 1709 STEELE 7atler 
No. 31 & 9 The other, with a sly serious one, says home 
Things enough, 1711 SuartEess. Charac. (1737) LI. 328 
If he has indirectly spoken some home-truth. 1783 Map. 
D’Ariay Diary g Dec., This was rather a home stroke to be 
sure. 1785 /did. 16 Dec., It is, 1 own, a very home question. 
1788 H. WatroLe Remin. in Lett. (1857) 1. ix. p. exlii, That 
negociation not succeeding, the Duchess made a more home 
push. 1843 Lerevre Life Trav. Phys. II. 1, xiii. 16 People 
who pique themselves upon telling home truths. 1844 ALB, 
Smiru Adv. Mr. Ledbury xxv. (1886) 78 This was a very 
home question, 188x Mary A, Lewis 2 Pretty Girds III. 
267 What a nice word ‘ home’ is, and everything connected 
with it.. All except home-truths. 1897 Sir H. Goucu Old 
Mem. ii. 95 That curious feeling of victory already won 
seems to be the prevailing sentiment in a good home charge. 

Home, 32.2 rare. =Homuyn. 

1836 YaRRELL Grit. Hishes 11. 429 The Homelyn Ray, .. 
The Home, Sand Ray, and Spotted Ray. 

Home (hé"m), adv. Forms: see Home 50,1 
[Originally the accusative case of HOME sé., in its 
primary sense as the case of destination after a 
verb of motion: cf. L. we domum to go home. 
But at length treated as a simple ady., and, in senses 
4, 5, formerly compared homer, homest.] 

1. To one’s home, house, or abode; to one’s 


dwelling-place, own district, or country. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. John vii. 53 And hiz cyrdon ealle ham. 
c1070 O. &. Chron. (MS. C.) an. 1049 Se cing lyfde eallon 
Myrceon ham. c1200 7'vin. Colt. Hom, 53 King chirus .. 
let hem .. faren hom in to ierusalem, ¢1330 R. Brunne - 
Chron. (1810) 69 Now gos he home. c1450 Cov. Myst. 


30, I krepe hem to my stynkyng stalle. c1450 How 
Gd. Wif taught hir Dought. 165 in Haz). 2. P. P. 1. 191 
Borowed thinge wole home, my leue childe. 1578 WVot¢ing- 


ham Rec. 1V. 181 Or fetche anne wayre whome vpon the 
Sabothe Daye. 1651 CLEVELAND Poems 35 God would have 
chang'd his doom, Not fore’d him wander, but confin’d him 
home. 1719 DE For Crusoe 1. xiii, I lugged the money 
home. 1802 Mar. EpGEwortH Moral 7. (816) I. vi. 37 
In their way home. 1831 Sir J. Sincrair Corr. Il. 208 
The value of the ship and cargo, going out and coming 
home. 1849 Kincstey Poems, Sands of Dee,O Mary, go 
and call the cattle home. 1885 W. C. Smiru A7/drostan 50 
I'll see Miss Ina home. 

Jig. 1581 W. Cuarke in Confer. 1. (1584) Aa ij, Howso- 
euer you labour to auoyde the direct course of disputation 
+» I must call you home by and by. 1629 H. Burton Badel 
no Bethel 31 This comes home to my stating of the question. 
1686 W. bE BrirainE Hum. Prud. Ep. Ded., If the World 
would spend that time in active Phylosophy .. and come 
home to business. 1872 EttacompE Ch, Bells Devon., 
Bells Ch, iii. 225 This is continued till the end of the peal, 
when the bells are brought ‘home’ to their regular places. 

b. To the home- or mother-country from a 


colony or foreign possession. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 523 note, A letter which 
was brought home by the last Indian Fleet. 1762 in B. 
Peirce Hist. Harvard (1833) 278 The persons who sued for 
it will make application home for another [Charter]. 1874 
GairpnEr Lancaster §& York vii. (1875) 133 The Regent 
Bedford..wrote home to the government in England. 

c. Tothe place of final rest, to the ‘ long home’; 
to the grave ; to ‘the place appointed for all living’. 
To go home: to die (common dialectally). 

1528 Will of ¥. Buckingham, My wiffe to bryng me home 
and to pay mydettes. 1816 Scorr Axtig. xxxii, But yeare 
sure your mother, the Lady Countess, is gane hame? c 1855 
Harriet Parr Hymn, ‘Hear my prayer, O heavenly 
Father’ v, Guide and guard me with Thy blessing, Till 
Thine angels bid me home. 

d. With ellipsis of go. 

1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C.1. 112a, The 
fugitiues .. had ,, made their reckoning, that they should 
home to their houses. 1859 G. Merepitu 2. Feverel xxi, 
‘Shall we home?’ Adrian inquired. : 

2. It sometimes expresses the result of motion 
(which is not expressed by the verb). = Come 
home, arrived at home, at home after absence. 

I Harrison England u. xvii. (1877) 1. 293 They [ships 
wilt there in thistle or fortie dice and fond ld 
Cornewall in other eight weekes, 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 
#9 The Secretary would have me home with him, 1848 

MILY Dickinson Le?t, (1894) I. 72 Only twenty-two weeks 
more, and then home again you will be to stay. 1870 E. 


HOME. 


Peacock Ralf Skirl, 1, 273 My son will be home soon. 
1885 Howe ts S. Lapham II. i. 20 Like people who have 
been home from Europe three years. 

3. Technical. a. Maut. Towards or into the 
ship. Hence, of an anchor, away from its hold, 
so as to drag: cf. ANCHOR sd. 6e. 

1603 Knoties Hist. Turks (1621) 724 Her ankars came 
home, and she driven upon the flats, was cast away. 1711 
W. Suruertann SAipbuild, Assist. 165 Tumbling home. 
1748 Anson's Voy, 11. v. 334 A sudden gust of wind brought 
home our anchor, 1813 Sorting Mag. XLII. 238 He was 
sorry to inform him that the anchors came home, 1833 T. 
Ricnarpson Merc. Mar. Archit. 13 Giving only six inches 
tumble home of the topside. 1874 ‘THEARLE NVqval Archit. 
40 There is a considerable ‘ fall home’ to the ship's side. 

b, In games, sport, etc.: To the ‘home’ or goal ; 
arrived at the ‘home’: see HomE sé. 9. : 

1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 185 In order to pre 
vent J from getting his Man home. 1812 Sforting Mag. 
XXXIX. 184 The ball did not reach half home. 1855 
Smebtey //. Coverdale xliv, 1. .beg to enter a horse of mine 
..in order to discover whether Broth-of-a-boy can show him 
the way home. 1897 Whitaker's Alm. 634/1 G. Martin, 
Essex Beagles, was the first man home. 

4. Of physical actions: To the point or mark 
aimed at; to its ultimate position, as far as it 
will go; so as to reach, touch, or penetrate effectu- 
ally; into or in close contact ; closely, directly. 

1548 Braprorp Let. to Traves 12 May in Foxe A. § MZ, 
(1838) WII, 28x You hit me home, and give me that I look 
for. 1586 A. Day Zug. Secretary 1. 137 God when he 
striketh, smiteth home. 1603 KNoLLEes //zst. Turks (1621) 8 
Resolutely charging them home, put them to flight. 1627- 
77 Fectuam Lesolves 1. xlv.72 An arrow, aimed right, is not 
the worse for being drawn home. 1669 Sturmy JZariner’s 
Mag. 16 Hawl home the ‘Vop-sail Sheets. .1677 Eart or 
Orrery Art of War 17 Those will charge the homest, 
who find they are strongest, at the grapple. 1686 Goap 
Celest. Bodies i. ii. 403 Strike the Nail homer yet. 1692 
Capt. Smith's Seaman’s Gram. Ut. xxi.134 Put the Cartredge 
home with the Rammer. 1769 FALconER Dict. Marine 
s.v., In the stowage of the hold, &c., acask, bale, or case is 
said to be home, when it bears against, or lies close to some 
other object, without leaving any interval between. 1801 
Netson in Nicolas Disf. (1846) VII. p. cciv, Time is 
precious,..strike quick and home. 1863 WaytTre Metvitite 
Gladiators xii. (1864) 83 She could see that her thrust had 
pierced home. 1872-6 VoytE JZi/, Dict. (ed. 3) s.v., Is the 
shot well home? 1897 Sir E. Woop Achievem. Cavalry xii. 
226 That the squadrons should ride home on the enemy as 
far as possible, 

b. Naut. Fullin (from the sea), full to the shore. 

1793 SMEATON Ldystone L. 193 Nothing to hinder the 
Ground Swells .. from coming home upon the Edystone 
Rocks uncontrouled. 1794 Lp. Hoop 5 Aug. in Nicolas 
Dish. Nelson (1845) 1. 476 xote, The wind not blowing home 
to the shore with so much violence, 1894 Dazly News 
6 Sept. 3/1 It is one of those harbours where, as the sailing 
book says, ‘a swell is apt to come home ’—especially with a 
north-easterly wind. : 

5. fig. To the very heart or root of a matter; into 
close and effective contact; so as to touch, reach, 
or affect intimately; closely, directly, effectively, 
thoroughly, out and out. Zo bring a charge home 
to(a person): to fix it upon him, convict him of it. 

1542 Upatt Lrasm. Apoph. 218 To be paied home ieste 
for ieste. c1586 C’rEss PEMBROKE Ps. Liv, Lord..pay them 
home, who thus against me fight. 1588 J. Upatt Diotrephes 
(Arb.) 25 If they happen to speake home now and then. 
1611 Suaks. Cymb. 111. v. 92 No farther halting : satisfie me 
home, What is become of her? 1641 M. FRANK Sevm., 
Christm. i. (1672) 49 To drive that lesson homer. 1650 T. 
B. Worcester’s Apoph. 43 To bring the similitude a little 
homer.. 1682 Lurtrett Brief Rel. (1857) I. 200 He putt 
the case very home tothe court. 1697 F. eid in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 255 Wicked enough. .to forge. old writings 
..and to charge this home upon the Monks. 1722 Dr For 
Moll Flanders (x840) 309 The witnesses swearso home against 
you. @1825 Forsy Voc. EL. Anglia s.v., The meat is home 
done. 1858 HawtHorne Jy. & Jt. F¥ruls, II. 13 One who 
cannot get closely home to his sorrow. 1869 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. (1876) U1. xii. 208 The charge is..not brought 
home to William. 1895 F. Hatt 7wo Trifles 10 He professes 
to bring home to me what amounts to portentous folly. 

b. esp. To come (go) home to: to touch, affect, 
or move intimately. 

1625 Bacon Ess. Ded. Dk. Buckhm. (Arb.) 498, I doe now 
publish my Essayes; which, of all my other workes, haue 
beene most Currant : For that, as it seemes, they come home, 
to Mens Businesse, and Bosomes, 1660 BoyLe New Exf, 
Phys. Mech, Pref. 16 He has already provided, that this 
piece shall..be done into Latine, that so it may come home 
to divers worthy Persons. 1713 STEELE Zxglishut. No. 48. 
313 Applause must never come quite home to them. 1 
Funius Lett. xvi. 71 There is no precedent, in all the pro- 
ceedings .. which comes entirely home to the present case. 
1823 New Monthly Mag. 1X. 106/2 It..comes home to the 
heart with a refreshing and harmonizing power, 1864 Car- 
Lyte Fredk. Gt. xu. xii. LV. 274 That Walpole will probably 
be lost, goes much home to the Royal bosom. 1871 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong, (1876) IV. xviii. 211 Whose tale. .comes more 
deeply home to us than anything else in the local history. 

6. To ‘ oneself’; hence, to one’s normal condi- 
tion; to consciousness, sense, self-control, self- 


possession (os.). 

1526 Piler. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 269 Whiche may not 
longe..beare such eleuacyons of the soule, but anone calleth 
it home. 1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. Ep. Ded. P iij b, 
Having called home my wandering witts. 1614 Br. HaLy 
Recoll. Treai., Heaven upon Earth § 21. 131 That great 
King .. now comming home to himself .. complaines, that 
[etc.]. 1660 Futter Mixt Contempl. (1841) 244 Manasseh.. 
came home to himself, and destroyed the profane altars he 
had erected. 3645 Quarves SoZ. Recaut. vii. 43 Call home 
thy selfe: Inspect thy selfe anew. 
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7. Phrases. a. Zo bring oneself home, to be 
brought home, comé, get home: to recover oneself 
(financially), recoup oneself, regain one’s position. 

1760 C. Jounston Chrysal II. 1. ii. 9 Her patroness.. 
having lost every rubber ; and, what was still worse, several 
by-bets which she made to bring herself home. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia vm, viii, He has taken a very good road to 
bring himself home again. 1806 R. Cumpertanp Ment. 
(1807) I, 256, I believe he got home pretty well upon the 
sale ofit. 1831 Scorr Addot Introd., The.book-seller. .is at 
once, to use a technical phrase, ‘brought home’, all his outlay 
being repaid. 1886 So English (N.Y.) 14 They..determined 
to let this particular race be their getting-home stakes. 1895, 
Miss Brappon in Westm, Gaz. 6 Nov. 1/3 The publisher. . 
has to consider whether he can ‘come home’ upon the 
publication of a book by a new writer. 

b. Zo call home: to publish the banns of mar- 
riage of ; to ‘ask in church’. dia. 

1891 T. Harpy Yess (1892) 267 You was not called home 
this morning. 1892 E.. Stow W7ltsh. Gloss. 

+e. To come short home: to fail to reach home 
(as the aim or goal of effort) ; to come to grief; 


so ¢o come home by misfortune, etc. Obs. 

1548 Havi Chron., Hen. VI 175 b, The erle of Warwicke 
had come to short home to tel these Tidynges, if the duke 
..might have had his awne will. 1596 Harincton Metav. 
Ajax (1814) 36 An hundred thousand of them came home by 
weeping-cross. 1600 HoLtanp Livy xxxiv. xiii, 861 Many 
of his enemies were caught up and came short home. 
@ 1610 Hraery Cebes (1636) 154 He that either refuseth it 
or misapplyeth it, comes home by unhappinesse and ruine. 
1655 STANLEY //7st. Philos. i. (1701) 87/2 ‘Take heed your 
Herd come not short home. 1722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 
230 ‘They very often came short home, for the Germans had 
the better of them. 

8. Comb. a. In sense ‘to one’s home, home- 
wards’, with nouns of action (esp. vbl. -sbs.), 
agent-nouns, verbs, and participles; as home- 
arrival, -bringing, -calling, -farer, -going, -march, 
-réturn, -sailing, -writing; home-bring, -revoke 
vbs.; ome-borne, -bound, -brought, -faring, -speed- 
ing, -taking adjs. Also Hom&-coMs, -COMING. 

@ 1000 in Mone Gloss. 357 (Bosw.) Ne hi beop hambroht ne 
zeewnode. 1493 Sc. Acts Fas. /V (8 May) § 11 (1814) 234 
For the honorabill hamebringing ofa Quene. 1586 WARNER 
Alb, Eng. 1. xxii. 109 ‘To winne and weare the home- 
brought Spoyles. 1590 Suaxs. Com. Err. t. i. 60 My wife 
. -Made daily motions for our home returne. 1591 SYLVESTER 
Du Bartas i. iii. 974 Weening to home-revoake him With a 
love-potion, 1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. xvi. 200 T’attend the 
home-turne of my neerer kind. @ 1625 FLetcuer AZad Lover 
Prol. 14 Our home-bound voyage. a@ 1670 SpaLpiInG 7 youd. 
Chas, I (1829) 81 The committee... would come and visit their 
College in their home-going. 1820 Scotr Abbot xv, The 
home-driven poniard of Roland Graeme. 1838 Miss PArDor 
River & Desert II. 52 The salutation of the home-speeding 
mariner. 1849 Mrs. Oxtenant J/arg. Maitland xxii, The 
sorting of my things for our homegoing. 1870 W. BInniz 
in Spurgeon 77¢eas. Dav. Ps.xlv. Introd., The home-bringing 
of Christ’s elect. 189: Morris News Jr. Nowhere i.g As 
the homefarer caught sight of it. ; 

b. In senses 4 and 5: with ppl. adjs., as Aome- 
charged, -directed, -driven, -hunted, -set, -thrusted ; 
with nouns of action, as /ome-charge, -push, 
-speaking. 

1609 R. Barnerp Faithf. Sheph. 71 This home-speaking 
is the sharpe edge of the sword. 1611 Br. Harn Serv. 
xxxiv. Wks. 1837 V. 462 The Canon is fully and home- 
charged. @ 1657 LovrLace Poems (1864) 203 Like a glorious 
general, With one home-charge lets fly at all. a@ 1683 OLp- 
HAM Poet. Wks, (1685) 4 That its each home-set thrust their 
blood may draw. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) II, 202 
My aunt was displeased at this home-push. 1755 J. N. 
Scotr Ess. transl. Homer 16 Struck brave Agénor with 
home-thrusted Spear, 1814 Sorting Mag, XLIV. 147 The 
most ingenious, home-directed. .cuts. 

Home (houm), v. [f. Home sd.1] 

1. ztr. To go home, (Cf, elliptical use of Homu 


adv. 1 4.) ; 

1765 [see Homine vd/, sd, 2]. 862 [see Homine A/f/, a.]. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 24 Aug. 6 One bird [swallow] homed 
from Paris in ninety minutes. 1893 Wat. Observer 14 Oct. 
559/1 Your tourist is homing from abroad. 

2. To have one’s home or dwelling-place, dwell. 

1832 J. Bree St. Herbert's Isle etc, 160 He homed where 
man had immortal grown, 1890 R. Bripcres Shorter Poems 
ur. 13 Dost thou..home in our creations? Fi 

3. trans. To establish in or furnish with a home. 

1802 Soutuey in C. C, Southey £z/¢ (1850) I. 195 When 
I am housed and homed. 1839 Battey Festus (1854) 74 
Homed and heavened within the embrace of God. 1864 Gd. 
Words 792/2 As colonists or as settlers [they] have homed 
themselves all the world over, 

Home-born, a. Born or produced at home; 
of domestic or native origin; native. 

1587 Harrison England u. xx. (1877) 1. 329 Homeborne 
and forren simples. 1598 Ord. Prayer in Liturg. Serv. 
Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc.) 687 Foreign..rebels, and homeborn 
unloyal and discontented runagates, 1611 Speep //is¢. Gt, 
Brit, v. iii. § 15 Gildas our ancientest home-borne writer. 
1734 Warts Relig. Fuv. (1789) 106 This wicked pride is 
a Rashard and domestic enemy. 1871 EarLe Philo/, 
Eng. Tongue § 142 Even in the home-born words. 

b. fig. Homely, uncultured; = next 2. Ods. 

1589 Nasue Ded. to Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 10 Though 
their home-born mediocritie be such in this matter, 

Home-bred, ¢. [Home sd. 14i.] 

1. Bred or reared at home; often synonymous 
with home-born ; native, indigenous ; domestic. 

1587 Harrison England 1. vi. (1877) 1. 148 Conserues of 
old fruits, forren and home-bred. 1592 Suaks, Ven. & Ad. 
764 A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife. 1609 





HOMELESS. 


Brste (Douay) Gen. xvii. 12 As wel the homebred shal be 
circumcised, as the bought servant. 1662 STILLINGFL. 
Orig. Sacr, ut. ii, § 2 Vhe native and home-bred Greeks, 
such as Aristotle and Epicurus. 179r Newtr Your Eng. 
§ Scot, 237 There are no home-bred agues. 1869 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. (1876) III. xiii. 308 Foreign invaders or 
home-bred rebels. 

2. Of homely breeding ; lacking breadth of cul- 
ture and experience ; unpolished; unsophisticated. 

1602 Carew Cornwadl (1811) 172 Not only the homebred 
multitude..but even persons of the better calling. 169 
Norris Pract. Disc. 340 The young Home-bred Heir that 
thinks his Father's Mannour a considerable part of the 
World, is sent abroad to see more of it, 1758 JOHNSON 
Idler No. 49 ? 2 A story..which will strike a home-bred 
Citizen. 1827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1873) 520 Home- 
bred wits are like home-made wines, sweet, luscious, spirit- 
less, without body, and ill to keep. 

Home-brew. ‘[f. Home sd. + Brew sd.] Home- 
brewed ale, beer, or other beverage. Also fig. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. x\vi. (1856) 429 A strong and 
manly home-brew of the best language in the world, 1874 
Lowe. Agassiz Poet. Wks. 1890 IV. 110 The cider of the 
Judge’s wit (Ripe-hearted homebrew). 1886 ‘I’. Harpy 
Mayor Casterbr. 1.119 You can have some home-brew if 
you want to, you know. 

Home-brewed, «. [f. 
Brewed at home or for home consumption. 
Home-brewed ale, etc. Also fig. 

1754 Connoisseur No. 26 ® 4 Every hedge ale-house that 
promises good home-brewed. 1771 Smottetr Hmph. Cl. 
8 June, The sparkling beverage home-brewed from malt of 
my own making. 1815 Scorr Guy M. xxiv, Home-brewed 
ale of excellent quality. 1883 J. Parker Zyne Ch, 107 
What he called ‘real old English home-brewed’. 

Jig. 1808‘C. Hoce’[E.S. Barretr] AZiss-led General 182 
One Whitepot, a very good sort of a home-brewed general. 
1894 Law Times XCVLI. 387/2 Sir Richard Malins .. dis- 
pensed a home-brewed equity of his own. 

+ Home-come. V/s. = HomE-comInG sd. 

c1o00 /Etrric Hom. 1. 80 ALfter Szes walhreowan ham- 
cyme. ¢1230 Hali Meid. 31 [pu] hauest azain his ham 
cume sar care & eie. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 64 
pe quhilk..[scho] 3arnyt his hame-com in pe land. ¢ 1440 
Bone Flor. 1744 Vythandes..of my lordys home come. 
1513 Douctas /xe7s x1. i. 122 This is our hamecom thou 
desyrit lang. 

Home-comer, One who comes home. 

1637 Ruruerrorp Let. to Mistress Stuart Lett. (1671) 353 
My blessing. .be on the home-comer, 

Ho'me-coming, sd. [f. Homm adv.8a.] A 
coming home, arrival at home. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 503 Pat may fynde at myn 
homcomyng, Crisseide comyn! 1586 A. Day Hug. Secre- 
tary i. (1625) 72 Let them rest untill my home comming. 
1772 Mackrnzirz Man of World u. ix. (1823). 475 The maid 
sat up to wait their home coming. 1820 Scorr A ddo¢ iii, 
First to welcome my home-coming. 1894 Daily News 12 
Nov. 5/7 ‘The homecoming of the Marquis of Hamilton and 
his bride to the ancestral home of the Abercorn family. 


Ho'me-coming, a. [f. Home adv. 5, 8 b.] 
That comes home to one; effective ; impressive. 

1867 A. Tuomson Sk. Script. Char, 33 The most valuable 
and homecoming of all evidences. 


Home-felt, c. [f. Home adv. 5.] Felt ‘at 
home’, intimately, or in one’s heart. 

1634 Mitton Comzus 262 A sacred and home-felt delight. 
1718 Pore Chorus Youths & Virg. 34 What home-felt rap- 
tures move, 1822 W. Irvine Braceb. Hall (1845) 275 
Whatever is most homefelt and delightful in rustic life. 
1860 I. Taytor Spir. Heb, Poetry (1873) 13g Worship.. 
homefelt —national—near to the heart of. .the worshippers. 

Homeish: see Homisu, 


Ho-me-keeping, 2. [Home sd. 14h and i.] 
That keeps or takes care of a home; that keeps or 


remains at home, home-staying, 

1s9t SHAKS. 7'wo Gent. 1. i, 2 Home-keeping-youth, haue 
euer homely wits. 1826 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 258 An eldest sister..a home-keeping Martha North. 
1888 Daily News 26 Sept. 6/t The sun of an Indian summer 
—no home-keeping Englishman knows what that means. 

So Ho'’me-keeping s+.; Ho'me-keeper, the 
keeper or guardian of a home. 

1598 Frorio, Mansionaro, a homekeeper, a housling. 
1846 Grote Greece I. i. (1862) I. 47 We find ascribed to 
her .. attributes of industry and home-keeping. 1898 Pof. 
Sct. Monthly LI. 534 Oikology, from its Creek derivation, 
includes also family life or homekeeping. 1898 Chicago 
Advance 20 Jan. 75/1 A living homekeeper’s thoughtful care, 

Homeland (howmlénd). The land which is 
one’s home or where one’s home is; one’s native 
land. In earliest use a/trid. = Home sd. 14d. 

1670 Biome Treat. Trav. §& Traff. 53 Another sort of 
Merchants, which may be termed Homeland-Traders.. 
who drive a trade to Scotland and Ireland. 1833 I. ‘T'aytor 
Fanat. v.139 A homeland densely peopled. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. i. § 1. 4 The gods whom our English fathers 
worshipped in their English home-land. 1887 Home Mis- 
sionary (N. Y.) Feb. 385 [Nebraska] was the native home- 
land of the buffalo. 

Homeless (ho™mlés), a. [f. Home sd. + -Luss.] 

1, Having no home or permanent abode. Usually 
of persons; hence ¢ramnsf. of their condition, etc. 


(In quot. 1615 quasi-ady. in comb.) 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. 1.94 His daughter ’tis, who holds 
this homeless-driuen, Still mourning with her. 1782 V. 
Knox &ss, cxlv. (R.), Friendless, homeless, unbeloved, un- 
regarded. 1793 Cowper A Tale 28 Or was the merchant 
charged to bring The homeless birds anest? 1802 Worpsw. 
Sonn., * Fonest as from Calais’, A homeless sound of joy 
was in the sky, 1871 R. Evuis Catuddus Ixiii. 58 Shall 
a homeless Attis hie him to the groves uninhabited ? 


Home sb. 14i.] 
absol. 


HOMELESSLY. 


2. Affording no home or aren been 

1797 Mrs. Ravcturre /taliax vi, Going forth into a new 
and homeless world, 1812 J. Witson /s¢e of Palms 1. 455 
Thus left by herself on the homeless sea. 

Hence Ho'melessly adv., ina homeless condition, 
without a home. Homelessness, homeless con- 


dition, 

1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 286 Who o'er this scene of 
clay Once wandered homelessly. 1848 Dickens Domdbey 
xlviii, Forgetful of her homelessness. 1862 RK. VAUGHAN 
Eng. Noncon/. 41 His life of poverty and homelessness. 

Homelet (howmlét). [f. Home 56, + -Ler.] 
A tiny or diminutive home. 

1855 Wavucu Lance. Life (1857) 192 In the hilly parts.. 
many tiny homelets of past ages still stand. 

+ Ho-melihede. In5 homlyhed. [f. HomeLy 
a. +~-hed(e, -HEAD.] Tlomeliness, familiarity. 

c 1440 Yacob's Well (KE. E. 'T. S.) 246 Loue be companye 
of poore folk, & holde here manerys in homlyhed, ; 

o'melike, a. [f. Home sb.+ Likna.] Like 
or resembling home ; suggestive of home ; homely. 
Ilence Ho'melikeness. 

1817 CoLerioGe Biogy, Lit, 98 A more home-like acquaint- 
ance with the language, 1858 Mrs, OLiruanr Laird of 
Norlaw 11. 209 An unexplainable something of familiarity 
and homelikeness. 1886 Mrs. ALexAnper By Wom, Wit 
I. ii, 6x It is..not too fine for use, and supremely home- 
like, 1887 Epna Lyaut Anight-Errant 11, ix, 215 Its air 
of comfort and homelikeness. 

Homelily (hdéwimlili), adv, [fas next +-Ly2.] 
In a homely manner, 

1489 Barbour's Bruce xvu. 4 (MS, EF) He resauit thame 
hamlyly [47S. C richt gladly, ed. 1616 tenderly]. 1556 J. 
Hrywoon Spider & J? xxxv.7 To talke trewly and hemlily. 
1687 Suapwett Yuvenal 53 A People who lived plainly, 
homelily, and virtuously. 1755 Jounson, /Vomedily, rudely, 
inelegantly. 

Homeliness (hdumlinés). [f. Homery a. + 
-NESS.] ‘The quality or condition of being homely ; 
+ familiarity, intimacy (0ds.) ; {kindness, kindli- 
ness (0ds.); simplicity, plainness ; lack of beauty. 

ax340 Hampote Psalter Prol. FVosterand barnes wip 
hanilynes. ¢1380 Wycuir Iks, (1880) 462 Crist bicliptide 
gonge and pore in tokene of his homelynesse. ¢1386 CuAUCER 
Melib, » 720 Ouer greet hoomlynesse engendreth disprei- 
synge. ¢1449 Pecock Nefr. 244 Forto cleue to a thing.. 
and 3it for to haue noon homelynes with the same thing 
were an vnchereful thing. 1576 Fieminc Panopl. Lpist. 
304 With homelines of style and basenesse of phrase. 1656 
Be. Hatt Occas. Medit, (1851) 55 Homeliness makes less 
shew, and hath less danger. 1764 Hurp Dial. Uses of 
For. Trav. (R.), Tl have never heard that the loveliness of 
her form is impaired, or even disgraced, by the homeliness 
of her habitation, 1837 Howirr Aur. Life u. iii. (1862) 
107 Life in the country..presenting a picture of simplicity, 
homeliness, and quiet. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng, vi. 11. 
69 She well knew that she was not handsome, and jested 
freely on her own homeliness. 
| Homeling. Oés. 
A home-born inhabitant ; a native. 
adj. =Indigenous, native. 

1577 Harrison Lugland 1. ix. (1877) 1. 189 So long as 
our homelings had the dominion of this Ile. 1609 HoLLanp 
Amm., Marcell. xx. viii. 200 The homeling inhabitants cal 
it Achileos-dromon, @ 1649 Drumo. or Hawrn. Poems Wks. 
(1711) 37 Which (homelings) from this little world we name. 
Home-lot. U.S. =Ilousn-Lor, Homusrran 3. 
1638 DedhanU.S.)X ee. (1892) 111.51 Abraham Shawe selleth 
..one portion of Grownd called an hill or Hand as it lyeth 
to his home lott. 1714 in‘lemple and Sheldon //ist, North- 
field, Mass. (1875) 134 Vhe rear of said home-lots’ fence shall 
have one-half of said fence to be accounted as Public Fence. 
1875 ‘Temece & S. did, 13 Every engager for the First and 
Second Settlements received, in addition to a home-lot, 
a share of these interval lands. 1895 J. Winsor AZississ, 
Basin 293 ‘Twelve families were soon picking out their home 
lots along its banks. 

Homelty-jomelty : see HumBuery-. 

Homely (howmli), a Forms: see Home. [f. 
Homer sd, + -tyl, Not’recorded in OE., but the 
cognate word exists in OFris. Aémelfk, OHG, 
heim(e)lich, ON. heimiligr (Da. hemmelig).] 

+1. Of or belonging to the home or household; 
domestic, ‘family’, Ods, 

13.. L. £, Allit. P, A, 1210 He gef vus to be his homly 
hyne. @ 1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 1373 Many hoomly 
trees ther were, That peches, coynes, and apples bere, 1388 
Wyettr Gad. vi, 10 To allé men; but most to hem that ben 
homliche of the feith, 1483 Cath. Angd. 172/2 To make 
Hamely, domesticare. 1552 Latimer Serm. & Rem. (1845) 
49, I heard say, that there were some homely thieves, some 
pickers in this worshipful house. 1577 Harrison Exeland 
UL, vii, (1878) 1. 44 Dogs of the homelie kind, are either 
shepheards, curs, or mastiffes, 

2. Become as one of the household; familiar, 
intimate ; at home with. Now rave or arch. 
€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 853 Pis mane, bat vas 
hamely Vith hyme. ¢ 1380 Wycur Ser, Sel. Wks. I. 13 
‘Yo be more homely wip him pan pei weren before, 1460 
Carcrave Chron, (1858) 201 That he {Mortimer] was ovyr 
homeli with the qween. @1533 Lp. Brrners Gold. Bk. MM. 
«lured, (1546) H ij, This goode emperoure was.. homely with 
euery man, 1636 Rutrnerrorp Let. to Larlestown 6 July, 

Ye see your father is homely with you. 

b. Familiar, that one is ‘at home’ with. var, 

1889 Riper Haccarp Cleopatra i, When the matter [she 
had heard] had become homely in her mind, and her fear 
had fallen from her, she spoke of the prophecy. 

3. C haracteristic of home as the place where one 
receives kind treatment; kind, kindly. Now rare 
or Obs, 


[f. Home sd, + -LING.] 
b. attrib. or 
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¢1378 Barsour 7voy-bk, 1. 331 And with suete wordys 
hambly Reconfortit thame rytht hertly. ¢1470 Henry 
Wallace vit. 1660 He agayn, with humyll hamly cher, 
Resauit him, 1867 G. Macponatp Poems 20 Whom gentler, 
homelier feelings stir, , 

4. Such as belongs to home or is produced or 
practised at home (esp. a humble home) ; unso- 
phisticated, simple; plain, unadorned, not fine; 
everyday, commonplace; unpolished, rough, rude. 
(Sometimes approbative, as connoting the absence 
of artificial embellishment; but often apologetic, 
depreciative, or even as a euphemism for ‘ wanting 
refinement, polish, or grace’.) a. Of things. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucrr Sompn. 7. 135 Thanne hadde 1 with yow 
hoomly suffisaunce I am a man of litel sustenaunce, ¢ 1475 
Rauf Coiljear 112 Heir is bot hamelie fair. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos 1 Some gentylmen,.desired me to vse olde and 
homely termes in my translacyons. 1553 ‘T. Witson het. 
(1580) 164 Who can tell if suche men are worthe a groate, 
when their apparell is so homely? 1573 “‘Cusser //xsé, 
Ixxiii. (1878) 164 ‘Though home be but homely, yet..home 
hath no fellow. 1634 Sir ‘Ll. Herserr 77av, 96 Vhe Buzzar 
in this Towne is but homely, 1711 Appison SZect, No. 119 
v5 The Clown .. clothed his Ideas in those plain homely 
Terms that are the most obvious and natural. 1795 Gentd. 
Mag. 607/2 ‘Vhe unfortunate King of Poland .. lives in a 
very homely manner. 1813 Byron Corsair 1, ii, Karth’s 
coarsest bread, the garden's homeliest roots. 

b. Of persons, 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles 1. 43 Je myssed ten schore Of 
homeliche hertis. 1426 AupELAy Poems 13 Hou homle 
hosbondmen here hertys thai aryse. 31504 ATKYNSON tr. 
De Imitatione 1. ii. (1893) 154 A pore homely laborynge 
man. 1549 Latimer sth Serm. bef Edw. VI (Arb.) 134 
In his persuasions he is very whomlye, 1605 Suaxs, JZacd. 
iv. ii. 68 If you will take a homely mans aduice, Be not 
found heere. 1704-5 1. Morris in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. 1X, 
371, | beg excuse for being thus homely and plain. 1863 
Mrs. Cartyte Le/t, IIL, 155 A dear little homely woman. 

5. Of persons, ete.: Of commonplace appear- 
ance or features ; not beautiful, ‘ plain’, uncomely. 


(Said also of the features themselves.) 

1sgo Suaxs. Con. Err. u. i. 89 Hath homelie age th’al- 
luring beauty tooke From my poore cheeke? a@1619 
Fornersy Atheom. u. xii. § 1 (1622) 332 Some parts of Man 
be..comely, some homely. 1634 Mitron Comes 748 It is for, 
homely features to keep home. 1669 Penn No Cross xi. 
§ 10 Nothing is Homely in God's Sight but Sin, 1706 
Purtiips, /Zomely, ugly, disagreeable, course, mean. @ 1797 
H. WatroLe Mem. Geo. II (1847) ILL. viii. 211 She .. was 
extremely deformed and homely. 1873 Ouipa Pascareé II. 
161 ‘l’o bethink themselves of homelier and humbler charms. 
1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton ?. Carew viii, The homely vein 
running through her own four daughters, of whom not one 
was really pretty and some were really plain, ; 

6. Comb., as homely-featured, -looking adjs.; also 
‘+ homely-man, + homely-woman, a domestic. 

cx1490 Promp. Parv.245/1 (MS. K) Homliman, or woman, 
domesticus, domestica, 1784 Cowrer Task iv. 252 Like 
homely-featured Night. 1864 A. McKay //ist. Kilmarnock 
99 Our farmers were then more homely-looking individuals 
than at present. 

+ Homely, adv. Obs. 
MUG. heim(e)liche.} 

1. Familiarly, intimately. 

13.. Seuwyn Sag. (W.) 3228 Down he broght hir til his 
hows, Hamely als sho war his spows. a@1340 HAmPpoL_e 
Psalter iv. 1 Hamly he spekis til him, 1387 ‘TrEvisa 
Higiden (Rolls) I, 371 His briddes..comeb homeliche to 
manis honde. ¢ 1440 Prom. Parv. 245/1 Homly, or yn 
homly maner, domestice, familiariter. a 1553 UDALL 
Royster D.1. iv.(Arb.) 27 What..A nourse talke so homely 
with one of your worship? 1650 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxxi. 34 
Presumptuous sinners deal as homely with the dear mercies 
of Almighty God. 

2. Kindly. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvut. 546 His frendis thus gat curtasly 
He couth ressawe, and hamely. 1508 Dunpar 7a Maritt 
MWemen 230, 1.. him behaldis hamely, with hertly smyling. 
1596 SpeNsSER J. Q. vi. ix. 17 There he was welcom'd of 
that honest syre, And of his aged beldame homely well. 

3. Plainly, simply, unpretentiously; without 
adornment or polish ; without refinement ; rudely, 
roughly. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pro/. 328 He rood but hoomly in a medlee 
cote, 1549 Latimer 2nd Serm. bef Edw, VI (Arb.) 66 
Homlyes .. they maye be well called, for they are homely 
handeled, 1552 HuLort, Homely, or after a rude fashion, 
agreste. 1563 Foxe A. § AZ. 1077/1 Of these yeomen of the 
garde. .the fourth (whose name was Homes), used him very 
homely, unkindly, and churlishelie. 1599 H. Burres Dyets 
drie Dinner By, It was very homely and rudely distilled, 
--not in a limbeck, 1697 Drvpen /@neid vii, 928 Thus.. 
homely drest, He strides into the hall. ; 

4. Without reserve or circumlocution ; directly 
‘home’; straight to the point ; plainly. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 1510 (1559) Sche nolde feyne 
3ut as his sustir homeli sop to seyne. 1465 Paston Lett. 
No. sor II, 183 For yeve me that I wryte thus boldly and 
homly to you. 162x Exsinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 
107 Yf he can accuse, lett him doe yt homely. 1688 H. 
Care King's Right Indulg. 28 They..spoke homely of the 
Clergy, who assisted the Pope's proceedings, crying out 
upon these shrivled Ribbaulds, 

omelyn (héumlin). Also hommelin, hom- 
lin, homerling. [Origin unascertained : there is 
no allied name in the cognate langs. 

(The suggestion of Jamieson that it is a deriv. of ON. 
hamla, OF. hamelian to Hametx, mutilate, appears to 
have no basis other than the similarity of sound.)] 

A fish, the Spotted Ray, Rava maculata. 

1666 Merretrr Pinax Rerum Nat, Brit. (1667) 185 Raia 
Zevis, a Homelyn .. in Cornubia, a Guilt head. 1808 E. 


[f Home sd, +-Ly2 : cf. 


HOMERICAN. 


Donovan Brit. Fishes V. ciii, It perfectly agrees with the 
Homerling Ray. 1810 P, Neti List Mishes 28 (Jam.) Raia 
vubus, Rough ray: Hommelin, 1836 YArreLt Lrit. Wishes 
II, 431 The Homelyn and the Thornback .. are the two 
species most common in the London market. 
Home-made, . [f. Home sé.14b and adv. 8b.] 
1. Made at home or for home consumption ; of 


domestic manufacture. Also adsol. 

@ 1659 CLEVELAND Poems, Sanbourn 35 Loaves of Home- 
made Bread. 1768 Boswetu Corsica iii. (ed. 2) 193 None 
but the very peasants wear home-made cloth. 1823 J. F. 
Coorer Pioneer xi. (1869) 47 ‘The thick coat of brown 
‘home-made’, 1886 LowELt Ws, (1890) VI. 173 An over- 
weening confidence in itself and its home-made methods. 

+2. Sent home, home-delivered. Ods. rare. 

* 7663 Butter Hid. 1. iii. 852 Seconding With home-made 
thrust the heavy swing, She laid him flat upon his side, 

Ho-meness. [f. Home sé. + -ness.] The 
quality or condition associated with home. 

1840 Matcom 7vav. 6/1 The cold emotions of wonder .. 
now give place to a sense of exhilaration and homeness. 
1879 G. Macvonatp 2, Faber ILI. viii. 128 Not the less 
was the air around them the air of homeness, 

Homeo- : see Homao-. 

Homer! (héuwmoi). [f. Home v.+-Erl.] A 
homing pigeon. 

1880 Zimes 24 Nov. 10 The homer bird is sometimes 
called the ee 1888 Pall Mall G.1 Aug. 2/2 Country 
doctors often employ homers to return with prescriptions to 
their surgeries in special cases, 1892 Casse/l’s Sat. Fran. 
13 Aug. 1124/1 During Mr, Gladstone's Midlothian cam- 
paign..by means of homers, the reporters despatched mes- 
sages from mining villages to Edinburgh. 

|| Homer? (howmoa1). Also chomer, [ad. Heb. 
WOM xomer, lit. ‘heap’.] A Hebrew measure of 


capacity, the same that in later times was called 
the Cor, containing 10 ephahs, or 10 baths (liquid 
measure). Its content has been very variously 
calculated, but was probably about 80 gallons. 

(Not to be confounded with the omer Wy, =yth of an 
ephah.) 

1535 CoverpALE Zzek. xlv. 14 Ten Battes make one 
Homer. 1611 Bip.e /sa. v. 1o The seed of an Homer shall 
yeeld an Ephah. 1778 Lowtn 77axs/. Jsa.v. 10 A chomer 
of seed shall produce an ephah, 1876 Helps Study Bible 
241, 10 ephahs=x kor, or homer, 

q Also erroneously used for OMER, q.v. 
Homer, contr. of hoe-mother : see Hor sb.4 
Homerian (homie'rian), a. [f. L. Homére-us, 

f. Homérus Homer +-aNn.] = Homeric. 

1796 Burney Mem. Metastasio 11. 419 The Homerian 
imitation of Alcides extricating himself from Cimmeria. 
1814 J. Gitcurist Reason True Arbiter Lang. 46 ‘Vhe true 
Homerian and Virgilian strain. 


Home-ribbed, a. [f. Home adv. 8b.] Well 


ribbed up: see quot. 1720. 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2312/4 A grey Nag .. his Ears cropt 
close, home rib'd. 1720 W. Gisson Diet Horses i. (1731) 16 © 
When the short Ribs advance pretty near the Haunch Bone, 
a Horse is then said to be home-ribbed [fzzxted -rid] and 
well coupled. 1818 Sporting Mag..114 We do not quite 
agree..as to the preference due to the home-ribbed racer. 

Homeric (homerrik), a. [ad. L. Homéric-us, 
a. Gr. “Opnpurds, f. “Opnpos Homer, the traditional 
name of the author of the two Greek epic poems, 
the Z/iad and the Odyssey. In ¥. Homérigue.] 

Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of Homer, the 
poems ascribed to him, or the age with which they 
deal; like, or of the style of, Homer. 

The Homeric question: the question of the authorship, 
date, and construction of the Homeric poems. 

a177t R. Woop Lss. Homer 215 (Jod.) The whole 
Homerick history, 1835 THirtwaALt Greece I. 159 The 
Homeric world .. is at once poetical and real. 1838 Penny 
Cycl. XII, 277/1 The Hymn to Apollo .. The Hymn to 
Hermes .. The Hymn to Aphrodite and that to Demeter... 
are the principal of the Homeric hymns .. These, with the 
‘Battle of the Frogs and Mice’, make up the sum of the 
Homeric poems, genuine and spurious. 1858 GLADSTONE 
(¢z7¢Ze) Studies in Homer and the Homeric age, 1889 PadZ 
Mall G.14 Mar. 7/2 A great Homeric laugh showed that 
the joke had gone home. , 

+ Homerrical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
= Homeric. LHomerical medicines: see quot. 1584. 

1578 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz, (1823) 11. 172 ‘The Homeri- 
call Jupiter. 1584 R. Scor Discov, Witcher. xi. xiii. (1886) 
195 Of these Homericall medicines he saith there are foure 
sorts, whereof amulets, characters, and charmes are three.. 
the fourth .. he saith, consisteth in illusions, which he more 
properlie calleth stratagems [/dzd. xii, Ferrarius .. saith 
that this is called Homerica medicatio, bicause Homer dis- 
covered the bloud of the word suppressed, and the infections 
healed by or in mysteries]. 1779-81 Jounson L, P., Pope 
Wks. IV. 126 It has been objected by some..that Pope's 
version of Homer is not Homerical. 

Homerically (homerikali), adv. [f. Homeric 
+ -AL + -LY2.] In a Homeric manner; in the 
style of Homer or the Homeric poems. 

184r D’Israett Amen. Lit. (1867) 522 Chapman. often 
caught the ideas of Homer, and went on writing Homeri- 
cally, 1892 A thenxum 19 Nov. 696/2"Vhe more Homerically 
the great fundamental passions of man’s nature are treated 
..the more powerful is the effect. 

+ Home'rican, @. Ods. 
-AN.] = Homeric. 

1678 Cupwortn Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 16. 290 The Third in 
the Persian Trinity .. as it was in the Homerican. 1749 
FIELDING Tom Yones Contents, A battle sung by the muse 
in the Homerican style. 1820 W. Tooke tr, Lucian I. 1 
501 vote, Parody of an homerican verse, 


[f. as Homeric + 


HOMERID. 


Homerid (hdwmérid). [ad. Gr. ‘Opnpid-ns, 
usu. in pl. “Opnpida, Lat. Homéride, a guild of 
poets in Chios who claimed descent from Homer 
and a hereditary property in the Homeric poems, 
which they recited publicly. In F, Homévide.] 

1. One of the Homeridw (see above) ; a Homeric 
rhapsodist. 

1846 Grote Greece II. 177 The Homerids were still 
conspicuous in the days of Akusilaus, Pindar .. and Plato. 

2. A Homeric scholar. 

1866 Brackir Homer § Iliad I. 141 The greatest modern 
Homerid, Wolf. 

Hence Homeridian (hduméri-dian) a., of or per- 
taining to the Homerids, 

1852 Bristep Lng. Univ. 315 The Homeridian Hymns, 

Homerist (hdumérist). fad. L. Homérista, a. 
Gr. “Opnpiorys.] a. An imitator of Homer. b. 
A Homeric rhapsodist. ¢@. A Homeric scholar. 

1599 Lroughton's Let. iv. 15 You will be the Homerist of 
our time. @1rz1r Ken /1ymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 IIT, 202 
The Homerists sat singing to bare walls. 1886 Atheneum 
11 Sept. 331/2 The copious literature .. poured forth by the 
new school of Homerists. 

So Homerize v. [cf. late Gr. ‘Opnpifew] indr., 
to practise the style of [lomer. 

z7b4, at ct. Bks. in Ann, Reg. 272/2 Phidias and Apelles 
may be said..to have homerized. 

Homerite (hd mérait). 
= Himyarire. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 665 This Hellisthaeus had 
warred against the Homerites for quarrell of Religion. 1708 
OckLey Saracens (1848) 136 Homerites, a warlike tribe of 
the Arabs, 1842 Pricuarp Nat. Hist. Man 143 The dialect 
of the Hhimyarite Arabs, the Yomevrites of the Greeks. 

Hence Homeri-tie a., Himyaritic. 

180x J. Hacer Babylon. Inscr, 18 The Homeritic alphabet, 
the oldest which the Arabians possessed. 

+ Homerkin. Obs. [Ct. firkin, kilderkin.] 
A liquid measure. 

1662-3 in H. I’. Swayne Churchw. Acc. St. Thomas, 
Sarum (1896) 335 One Homerkin of Beere 12s. 

Homerology (howmérp'lodzi). [f. Homer (see 
THoMERIC) +-(0)LoGy.] The study of Homer and 
of the Homeric poems, their authorship, date, etc. 

1876 GLapstone Homeric Synchr, 8 It is pleasant to see 
that in Germany, and even in this country.. Homerology 
does not cease to flourish. 1878 — Prim. Homer i. 1 'Vo 
rescue this circle of studies from inadequate conceptions, 
and to lay the ground for a true idea of them I have proposed 
to term them Homerology. 1887 Atheneum 17 Sept. 357/1 
Orthodox homerology. 

Hence Homero‘logist, one versed in Homer- 


ology. 

1890 Athenxum 29 Nov. 729/1 Among those whom Mr, 
Gladstone calls Homerologists. ; 

Home Rule. [Home sd. B. 3.] Government 
of a country, colony, province, etc., by its own 
citizens ; the political principle or theory, accord- 
ing to which a country or province manages its 
own affairs; used sfec. in British politics with 
reference to the movement, begun about 1870, to 
obtain for Ireland self-government through the 
agency of a national parliament, 

The phrase ‘Home Rule’ had been used incidentally in 
1860, But at the meeting for the local autonomy of Ireland 
held on 19 May, 1870, the phrase ‘ Home Government’ was 
adopted, though ‘ Home Rule’ is said to have been suggested, 
and became almost immediately the popular phrase. 

1860 A. M. Suttivan in Nation (Dublin) 28 July, (Heading 
of National Petition to the Queen) The National Petition 
taking England at her word. The Vote for Home Rule. 
{1870 in O’Connor Parnell Movent. (1886) 225 On May 10, 
1870..A new organisation was founded..‘The Home 
Government Association of Ireland’.. Ireland to be ex- 
clusively mistress of Irish affairs.] 1871 Broprick in M/acm. 
Mag. May 42 Beyond this I am not prepared to go in the 
direction of what is called ‘home-rule’ in Ireland. 1871 
J. F. Macuire Sf. Ho. Con, 26 June in Hansard CCVII. 
634 There is at present a wonderful amount of misconception 
in the minds of Englishmen with respect to what is termed 
‘Home Rule’. Iam myself a Nationalist, and in favour of 
Home Rule, but at the same time I am a loyal subject of Her 
Majesty. 1871 Punch 29 July at? What used to be called 
‘Repeal’ is now denominated ‘Home Rule’, 1871 Tzmes 
9 Oct. 5/5 Home Rule is still the topic of the er The 
country rings with the cry, 1886 Observer 28 Feb. 4/4 
Home Rule for London, then, rather than police reform, 
ought to have been the chief question. 1890 Echo 6 Dec. 
1/4 Prof, Galbraith was present at the first meeting. .which 
was held at Bilton’s Hotel, Dublin, on the 19th May, 1870, 
and was chosen one of the hon. secretaries, He it was who 
coined the expression Home Rule. 

b. attrib. (also home-rule). 

1871 Times g Oct. 5/6 Home Rule Association, 1880 
MeCartuy Ow Times \xii. 1V. 380 Home Rule agitation. 
1886 Morn. Post 17 Apr. 5/3 The Home Rule members 
speak confidently as to the prospect of legislation, 1886 
Carnecie Triumph. Democr. 16 The Republic has solved 
the problem. .by adopting the federal, or home-rule system. 
1893 TENNYSON in A. Tennyson Mem, (1897) II. 462, 1 love 
Gladstone, but I hate his Home-rule policy. 

Hence Home-ru‘ler, one who advocates or prac- 
tises Home Rule. Also Home-ru‘le wv. ¢vams., to 
govern by Home Rule. Home-ru‘ling ///. a., 
advocating or practising Home Rule. 

1880 MeCarruy Own Timas |xii. 1V. 382 Several Irish elec- 
tions..were fought out on the question for or against Home 
Rule; and the Home Rulers were successful. 1886 Pad/ 
Mall v 2 ive 2/t To detach from Home-Ruled Ireland. . 

OL. V. 


[a. Gr. ‘Opnptrat £/.] 
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the counties of Down and Antrim. 1891 Sir C. G. Durry 
Lbid. 7 Apr. 2/t An eminent English Home Ruler last year 
said to an Irish friend that the greatest impediment to 
Home Rule was the Home Rulers. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 
ir June 1/2 ‘We have changed all that now’, the Home 
Ruling Liberals will say. 


+ Homeself, a. Obs. rare. [Cf. Home adv. 6.] 
Carried on with oneself ; private. 


1650 W. BrouGu Sac. Princ. (1656) 364 Wholsome Home- 
self Conferences. . 

Home-sick, homesick (houmsik), a. [f. 
Home sd. 14) + Sick a.: after next.] Depressed 
in consequence of a longing for home during 
absence from it; affected with homesickness. 

¢x798 [sce Homesickness]. 1827 Krete Chr. Y. Prayer 
at Sea iii, The homesick seaman. @1859 Macautay //7st¢, 
Ling, xxv. V. 287 A servant of the true God .. banished, 
homesick, and living on the bounty of strangers, 1867 
‘TrotLtore Chron, Barset 11. lix. 168, | am homesick, I’m 
not accustomed to be away from mamma for so long. 

Ho'me-sickness, homesickness. [f. 
Home sd. +SickneEss : app. at first a rendering of 
Ger. (Swiss) hezmweh.] A depressed state of 
mind and body caused by a longing for home 
during absence from it ; nostalgia. 

1756 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 1.174 The heimweh, i.e. 
‘homesickness’ with which those of Bern are especially 
afflicted. 1775-83 ‘THacner Mil. Yourn. (1826) 242 Cases 
of indisposition caused by absence from home, called by 
Dr. Cullen Nostalgia or home-sickness. ¢ 1798-CoLERIDGE 
Home-Sick iv, (Written in Germany) Home-sickness is a 
wasting pang. 1805 W. Taytor in Aun, Rev. IIL. 235 A 
cat is as subject as a mountaineer to the home-sickness. 18.. 
Kines.ey in Z7/e 1. 3 (D.), I have .. continually the true 
‘heimweh’ home-sickness of the Swiss and Highlanders. 
1871 L. SrerHen Playgr. Lur.i. (1894) 1 Symptomatic of 
the proverbial homesickness of mountaineers. 

Homesoken, rare form of HAMESUCKEN, 

Homespun (héumsprn), a., sb. [Homnsd. 14 1.] 

A. adj. 1. Spun at home; of home manufac- 
ture; made of the material mentioned in B. 1. 

191 Fiorito avd Iruites Aiv, One being onely clad in 
home-spunn cloth, 1616 R. C. Zimes’ Whistle u. 718 Thy 
syre.. kept his wife in a course homespun gowne, £796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 451 ‘The farmers. .are mostly clothed 
in plain, decent, homespun cloth. 1842 Biscnorr Woollen 
Manuf. 11, 304 In the form of iplik, or homespun thread. 

2. fig. Of domestic origin or quality ; simple, 
unsophisticated, unvarnished ; plain, homely ; un- 


polished, rude. 

1600 Dekker //ortunatus Wks. 1873 I, 130 His wooing is 
plaine home-spun stuffe. 1618 J. Taytor (Water P,) Pexnz- 
less Pilgr. Wks. (1883) 62 Yet this plain home-spun fellow 
keeps..thirty, forty, fifty servants. 1766 Forpyce Serm. 
Yung. Wom. (1767) I. iv. 123 Sobriety is.. void of show; 
substantial, home-spun, and hardy. 1874 Manarry Soc, 
Life Greece iv. 79 Vhe plainest homespun morality. 1874 
L. Sternen Hours in Library (1892) II. ii. 40 Crabbe was 
one of those simple, homespun characters, 

B. sb. 1. Cloth made of yarn spun at home ; 
hodden ; also, a coarse and loosely-woven material 
made in imitation of home-made cloth. 

1607 RowLanps Guy, Lard Warw, 59 Homely Countery- 
gray, Such as the poor plain people term home-spun, 
«1667 WirHER in Southey Comm.-p/. Bk. Ser, 1. (1849) 306 
Clad in home-spun gray. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. i. 520 
Most of the families..are clothed in strong, decent home- 
spun. 1858 Loner. JZ. Standish iii. 53 She, the Puritan 
girl.. Making the humble house and the modest apparel of 
homespun Beautiful with her beauty, 1883 Cassedl's Fam, 
Mag. Oct. 697/t Homespuns are still much worn. 

b. Anything of plain, homely, or rude texture. 

1845 Athenwum 4 Jan. 17 The edifice is of uniform texture, 
instead of being..of superfine quality in one part, and 
arrant home-spun in another. 1887 Hatt Caine Deemster 
vii. 44 The young rogue, who spoke the home-spun to the 
life. 1889 Pall Mall G. 21 Dec, 3/1 Nor is the style. ,com- 
parable in any way with the classic homespun of Cellini. 

2. ¢ransf. One who wears homespun ; hence, a 


rustic, a clown. 

1sg0 Suaks. AZids. N. 11. i. 79 What hempen home-spuns 
haue we swaggering here? 1604 7. Bacon's Proph. in 
Hazl, Z. P, P. LV. 281 Sheepes Russet to home spunne. 

3. Comb., as homespun-clad, -hooded adjs. 

1860 O. W. Hoimes £dsie V. (1886) 4 Some of our most 
illustrious public men have come direct from the homespun- 
clad class. 1897 Westm, Gaz. 27 Mar. 5/2 Peasants, 
dressed in coarse, woollen homespun-hooded garments. 

Homestall (how mst9l). [OE. Admsteall home- 
stead, f. hd Home + steal? position, place.] 

+1. =Homesteap. Obs. 

990 in Kemble Cod. Dif/. III. 255 Ane hide on Cumtune 
on his hamstealle. 12.. /éid. 1V. 133 Det he ude Christe 
into Christes cheriche Sane homstal det he on set. ¢1277 
Charter in Cowell Jnterfr. (1701), De uno itinere..quod 
..ducit versus Homstale. 1598 Kircuin Courts Leet (1675) 
244 If a Cottage or a House is decayed, it is called a Home- 
stall. 1655 New Eng. Hist. §& Gen. Reg. (1865) XIX. 42 A 
Home-stall of 6 acres, with a dwelling house, barne .. and 
orchard vppon it, £35. 1701 Providence (R. 1.) Rec. (1893) 
IV. 237 John Whipple .. shall have the home stall, or to say 
the Dwelling house. 1767 Bracxstone Comm, II. 4 A pro- 
perty was soon established in every man’s house and home- 
stall; which seem to have been originally mere temporary 
huts or moveable cabins. 

2. A farm-yard. dial. 

1661 Woop Life 5 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 419 This house hath 
a fair homestall and six yard land belonging to it. 1677 
PLor Oxfordsh. 239 Manure. .from the Home-stall, or from 
the Mixen in the field. 1735 SomerVILLE Chase 11. 154 
Thro’ ev'ry Homestall, and thro’ ev’ry Yard, His Midnight 


_ walks, panting, forlorn, he flies. 1845 Avs. Smita fort, 





HOME-THRUST. 


Scatterg. Fam. xi. (1887) 40 At one of the gates belonging 
to the homestall at the back of the house. 

Hence Homestalled a., having a homestall. 

1815 Lampe Left. (1837) 11. 18 Our rosycheeked, home- 
stalled divines. 

Homestead (hdumstéd), 5d. [OL. Admstede, 
f. hdm Home + stede place, Strap. Cf. OFris. 
hémsted, ON. heimstod.} 

1. gen. The place of one’s dwelling or home: 
+a. The place (town, village, etc.) in which one’s 
dwelling is. Ods, b. A home or dwelling. 

972 in Kemble Cod, Dif/. 111. 77 Of hamstede on ropleah 
geat. 1612-15 Bre, Hatt Contempl., N. T. 11. iii, 1 do not 
see thee led into. .thy homestead of Nazareth, but into the 
vast wilderness. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. 1. 
435 The Orenburg-Kozaks..At present they have their 
homestead about the Samara. 1853 Kane Grinnell xp. 
iii, (1856) 25 ‘The cabin, which made the homestead of four 
human beings. ax1859 Macauray //ist. Eng. xxiii. V. 9 
‘To play the men for their own homesteads. 

2. A house with its dependent buildings and 
offices ; esp. a farm-stead, 

a 1700 DrybeEN (J.), Both house and homestead into seas 
are borne. 1818 Copperr Pol. Reg, XX XIII, 412 A most 
beautiful country, studded..with farm-houses, barns and 
homesteads. 1834 Brit. Hush. 1. 99 We now present a 
collective plan of a homestead, or farm-steading, upon 
acompact and very moderate scale, 1839 STONEHOUSE 
Axholme 285 After the fire..many of the old homesteads 
were never rebuilt. 1847 Loner. £v. 1, ii. 26 ‘Twilight de- 
scending Brought back. .the herds to the homestead. 

3. U.S. A lot of land adequate for the residence 
and maintenance of a family; ‘a farm occupied 
by the owner and his family’ ; esp. the lot of 160 
acres granted to a settler by the Homestead Act of 
Congress, 1862. 

Hence homestead grant, law, policy, etc.; homestead 
exemption, ‘the exemption by law from forced sale under 
execution for general debts of a certain amount of real 
estate occupied by the owner as a homestead ’ (Funk). 

1693 Providence (R. 1.) Rec. (1893) 1V. 92 We..have.. 
sold.,all the remaining part of our home stead or house 
lott. 1706 Prop. Kec. Cambr., Mass. (1896) 227 The said 
piers of Land be and shall be from time to time improved 
by him..for a house Lott or home Stead to Build upon. 
1876 Fohnson's New Univ. Cycl. 11. 971 A home and shel- 
ter for a family under the name of a homestead, which was 
to be held exempt from the ordinary incidents of ownership. 
1879 Constit. California c. 17 § 1 The Legislature shall 
protons by law, from forced sale, a certain portion of the 
homestead and other property of all heads of families, 
1884 MuLuae Dict. Statist. 231 Homestead Grants. In 1862 
the United States law was passed to encourage settlers from 
Europe, whereby lots of 4 square miles or 160 acres are 
given to immigrants, on condition of 5 years’ occupation. 
1886 7imes 9 Oct. 10/t The Canadian homestead policy is 
a more favourable one than that of the United States. 

4. attrib. (see also 3). 

1845 R. W. Hamitton Pop, Educ. viii. (ed. 2) 185 The 
scattered population, in which homestead yirtues were once 
supposed to find their favourite abode. 

Hence Ho‘mesteadless @., without a homestead. 

1887 W. G. Patcrave Ulysses 301 Left houseless and 
homesteadless on a desolated land. 


Ho'mestead, v. U.S. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To take up and occupy as a homestead (sense 3). 


Also absol. 

1884 Pall Mall G, 26 Aug. 5/1 Can a man, if he chooses, 
homestead a hundred and sixty acres of land, free of pur- 
chase-money? 1888 /éid, 20 Mar. 3/1 He homesteaded his 
160 acres, 1888 Chicago Advance 5 Apr. 216 The farmers 
who homesteaded on a Nebraska prairie twenty years ago. 

Homesteader (ho"'mste:daz). [f. Homusrzap 
sb, +-ER1,] The holder of a homestead; sfec. in 
U.S., one who holds lands acquired under the 


Homestead Act of Congress. 

1879 Scribner's Mag. Nov. 136/1 The random cabins of the 
‘homesteaders’, 1888 Pall Mall G, 14 Jan. 7/1 He..has 
four grown sons, all homesteaders, who have four houses, 
one on each homestead, to comply with Government regu- 
lations. 

Homesteading. A homestead, a farm-stead. 

1850 James O/d Oak Chest II, 80 A small house with 
a very tolerable homesteading. 

Homester (héumsta1). [f. Homn sd. + -ster.] 
A contestant in a sporting match who belongs to 
the locality; one of the home team. 

1891 Lock to Lock Times 24 Oct. 16/2 In the second half 
the homesters were seen to much better advantage, but the 
defence of the visitors was so good that nothing definite 
was scored, 1893 West. Gaz. 16 June 5/3 The homesters 
winning the toss put together the capital score of 305, 
whilst the Australians before the call of time lost three 
good wickets for 41 runs. 

Ho'me-thrust, sd. [f. Home adv. 4, 5.] 
fencing. A thrust which goes home to the party 
against whom it is directed ; hence fig. and ¢rans/. 

1622 Manne tr. Aleman's Guzman d’ Alf, 1, 136 To giue 
..a slash on the arme, and to receiue a home-thrust, and 
full Stocada in his owne bosome. 1774 Wescey /ks. (1872) 
XIII. 406 This is a home-thrust at the Mosaic law. 1862 
Beverioce Hist, India vin. vi. U1. 479 ‘This home-thrust 
his lordship appears to have had some difficulty in parrying. 

So Homethrust a., that is thrust home, that 
reaches its mark. Ho’methrust v., to thrust home, 
to deliver a homethrust. Ho‘methruster, one 


who thrusts home. 
¢1680 Hickxermcitt Wks. (1716) I. 165 God bless me 
from you, you are Home Thrusters. 1836 J. Haviry in 
Arnot Life (1842) 75 A weak and rather impudent effort at 
homethrusting. 1856 R. A. VaucHan Mystics (1860) I. 168 
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HOMEWARD. 


His plain, homethrust speech had wrought the multitude to 
what he would. e 

Homeward (hd mw9.d), adv.anda. Forms: 
see Home sb. [OL. hdmweard (= OHG. heim- 
wart), f. hém, Wome sb.' + -weard, -warp. In 
OE. a true comb., hence in ME. the a of the first 
syllable remained (shortened) in some southern 
dialects ; in others the comb. was analysed as Aém- 
ward, or with the ME, shortening homward.] 

A. adv. Towards home; in the direction of 

one’s home, dwelling-place, or native land, 

85s O. E. Chron, AXpelwulf..pa him ham weard for. 
axioo /bid, an, 1048 And zewende pa hamweard. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 16941 Ale uzerde heomward. ¢ 1250 Gen, §& Lx. 2376 
He..bad hem rapen hem homward swide. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. 
Sts., Machor 1327 His wayag hamewart tuk in hy. ¢ 1385 
Cuaucer LZ, G. W. 2162 Ariadne, Homward saylyth he. 
c1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 762 So sore wepyng boskede hem 
hamarde to go, ¢1450 Myrc 1176 That thou my3tes ham- 
ward wende, 1474 Caxron Chesse 156 Retournyng agayn 
homeward, 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 20 To drawe 


homewarde towarde dethe. ¢1s60 A. Scorr Poems 
(S. I’. S.) xxv. 1 Returne the, hairt, hamewart agane. 1583 
Sranynurst Aéneis u. (Arb.) 67 Thence dyd I trudge 


hoamward. 1750 Gray Elegy i, The ploughman homeward 
plods his weary way. 1784 Cowrer Zask 1. 522 ‘The mariner 
Bound homeward, and in hope already there. 

b. Comb., as homeward-going, -veering, -wend- 
ing adjs. Also Hommwarb-BounD. 

1813 Byron Giaour 4 The homeward-veering skiff. 1898 
Westm. Gaz, 31 Jan. 2/1 The homeward-going teams. 

B. adj. Directed or going homeward; leading 
home, Primarily with such sbs, as march, way ; 
hence of things moving home. 

1566 Dranr /forace, Sat. 11. i. (R.), Which in their ex- 
treame dayes Will part from lyfe..to goe theyr homewarde 
wayes. 1696 ‘Tare & Brapy Ps, cxix, 176 ‘Till I despair to 
find my home-ward way. 1799 Worvsw. Auth xli, At 
evening in his homeward walk. 1816 J. Witson C7ty of 
Plague 1. i, 153 Upon our homeward voyage. 1817 W. 
Se.wyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 11. 937 Surinam, where she 
had taken in her homeward cargo, 

Homeward-bound, @. [See Bounn f//. a.!] 
Bound homeward ; preparing to go home; direct- 
ing one’s course homeward. Said esp. of a ship 
returning home from a foreign port. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (1811) 9 When either outward or 
homeward bound they are checked by an east..wind. 1702 
Lond. Gaz, No. 3826/3 With 6 homeward-bound Merchant 
Ships. 1832 Marryat WV. //orster xxiii, The crew .. were 
picked up by a homeward-bound vessel. 

absol, 1887 Pall MallG. 6 July 5/1 There is no precaution 
taken against outward-bounds meeting homeward-bounds ? 

Ilence Ho‘meward-bou'nder co//og., a home- 


ward-bound vessel. 

1867 SmytuH Satlor’'s Word-bk., Homeward-Bounder, a 
ship on her course home. 1897 Daily News 2 June 8/6 
What time the homeward bounders were heading .. for the 
white cliffs of opposite Albion. 

Ho-mewardly, adv. rare. [f. HomMewarp a. 
+-LY%,] In a homeward direction. 

1797 Sournry Poems, Hannah 13 It was eve When home- 
wardly I went. 

Homewards (hé«-mwo.1dz), adv. Forms: see 
Hiomn sb. [OE. hdémweardes, f£. hdmweard, with 
adverbial genitive; = OHG. hetmwartes, Ger. 
heimwirts ; see -WARDS.] = Homnwanp adv, 

898 O. E. Chron, an. 8941 Sio operu fierd wes ham 
weardes, 1375 Barpour Sruce vi. 492 Than hamvardis 
buskit he to fair, 148 Churchw. Acc. Yatton (Som. Rec. 
Soc.) 114 For custom of y® bell att Redclyff hyll, utwardys 
and whomwardys, 1586 Warner A/d. Eng. 11. xiii. (R.), 
The Grecians homewards drewe. 1638 Sir T. Hersert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 341 Tis high time to look homewards. 1860 
‘TYNDALL Glac, 1. xv. 102 We..turned our faces homewards. 

Homewort. Merb. rare. [OE. hdmwyrt, f. 
hém VWome sb. + wyrt Wort.] The house-leek. 

c1000 Sax, Leechd. 11, 105 Wip poc adle onred hamwyrt. 
1884 Miter Plant-n., Sempervivum tectorum,..Common 
House-leek, ‘ Fuet’, Home-wort. 

Homey, variant of Homy a. 

Homichlin (hgmiklin). Az. [mod. (Breit- 
haupt 1858) f. Gr. dutyAn mist, dimness (in refer- 
ence to the tarnishing of the surface) + -In.] A 
sulphide of copper and iron, akin to Barnhardite, 

1859 Amer. Frnl. Sc. Ser, u. XXVIII. 132 Under the 
name Homichlin, Breithaupt has described an ore from 
Plauen. 1865-72 Warts Dict. Chem. III, 163. 

Homicidal (hpmisai-dal), a. [f. Homrerpn + 
-AL. Late L. had homicidalis.] Of, pertaining to, 
or characterized by homicide; tending to or re- 
sulting in homicide; man-slaying; murderous. (Of 
persons and their acts, or of things personified.) 
Homicidal insanity, mania: see quot. 1883. 

1725 Porr Odyss. iv. 718 The troop forth-issuing from the 
dark recess, With homicidal rage the king oppress. _ 179 
Cowrer Odyss. vii. 139 In aspect dread as homicidal Mars, 
1847 ‘Tennyson Princ, Prol, 219 Some great Princess, six 
feet high, Grand, epic, homicidal. 185x Loner. in Life 
(i891) Il. 225 The firing of those homicidal guns. 1862 
Lyrron St», Story 11.8 No unfrequent illusion of homicidal 
maniacs, 1883 A. S, ‘Taytor Princ. Med. Furispr. (ed. 3) 
Il, 55« Homicidal mania or monomania is commonly de- 
fined to be a state of partial insanity, accompanied by an 
impulse to the perpetration of murder; hence it is some- 
times called impulsive or paroxysmal mania, 

Ilence Homici‘dally adv., in a homicidal manner. 

1893 Daily News 29 Nov. 4/8 A verdict that the wound 
+-Was homicidally inflicted was returned, 
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Homicide (hpmissid), st.1 [a. F. homicide 
(12th c.), ad. L. Aomicida, f. shortened stem of homo, 
homini-s man + cedére, -cidére to kill: see -CIDE 1.] 
One who kills a human being; a man-slayer ; in 
earlier use often = murderer. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathou 563 Of dauit, homycyde & 
auster bath. 1421-2 Hoccieve Dialog 64 Had I be for an 
homysede yknowe, or an extorcioner or a robbowr. 159% 
Suaks. t Hen. V7, 1. ii. 25 Salisbury is a desperate Homi- 
cide, He fighteth as one weary of his life. 1632 MassINGER 
& Firtp Hatal Dowry v. ii, | have lost a son,..1 require his 
blood From his accursed homicide. 1791 Cowrer //iad v. 38 
Gore-tainted homicide, town-battering Mars! 1821 Byron 
Sardan, 1. i. 180 And her, the homicide and husband-killer. 

jig. 1635 [GiartHorNE] Lady Mother vy. i. in Bullen 
O. Pl. 11. 184 O, dispaire, Grimme homicide of soules. 

+h. Self-homicide, a suicide. Obs. 

1681 Nevite Plato Rediv. 212 So that for the Parliament 
to seek to take from him such Authority, were to be /édo de 
se, as we call a self Homicide. 

e. attrib, Man-killing, homicidal, 

1382 Wycuir Ac/s iii, 14 3e..axiden a man homeside, or 
mansleer, for to be 3ouun to 30u, 1796 Burke Regic. Peace 
i. Wks. VIII. 119 This regicide and homicide Government, 
1825 T. Jerrerson A xtobiog, Wks. 1859 I. 94 ‘Their unholy 
and homicide alliance. 

Homicide, 53.2. [a. F. homicide (12th c.), ad. 
L. homicidium : sce prec. and -CIDE 2.] ‘The action, 
by a human being, of killing a human being. 

In Law, usually classed as justifiable, excusable, or 
Jelonious, Fustifiable homicide, the killing of a man in 
obedience to law, or by unavoidable necessity, or for the 
prevention of an atrocious crime. acusable homicide, 
homicide committed by misadventure, also in cases of self- 
defence, where the assailant did not originally intend murder, 
rape, or robbery: but the distinction between justijiable 
and excusable homicide is merely verbal in modern Eng. law. 
Felonious homicide comprehends the wilful killing of a man 
through malice aforethought (murder); the unlawful kill- 
ing of a man without such malice, either in a sudden heat, 
or involuntarily while committing an unlawful action not 
amounting to felony (manslaughter, in Scots Law called 
culpable homicide); also, the destroying of one’s own life, 
self-murder, suicide. The degrees of culpable homicide have 
been defined by statute in divers colonial and American 
jurisdictions, as part of a systematic criminal code or other- 
wise. See Manslaughter, Murder. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. ® 498 Another homycide is that 
is doon for necessitee as whan o man sleeth another in his 
defendaunt. 1484 Caxton Fables Alfonce (1889) 1 This 
man dyd not the homycyde. cx1s560 A. Scorr Poems 
(S. T. S.) xxxvi. 58 Lord God, deliuer me, and gyd Frome 
schedding blude, and homicyd. a@161z2 DoNnNE Buafavatos 
(1644) 90 It [suicide] is not onely Homicide, but Murder. 
1769 BLackstone Covzm. IV. 179 In some cases homicide is 
justifiable, rather by the permission, than by the absolute 
command of the law. 1809-10 CoLeripGE Friend (1865) 44 
[He] is acquitted of murder—the act was manslaughter only, 
or it was justifiable homicide. 1856 Emrrson Zvzg. Traits, 
Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 26 These Norsemen are excellent 
persons in the main.. But they have a singular turn for 
homicide. 

+h. Self-homicide, self-murder, suicide. Ods. 

a 1612 Donne Biadavaros (1644) 26 Of such condition is 
this Self-Homicide. 1650 Vind. Hammond's Addr. § 32. 
12 Self-homicide is evill, and forbidden by God. 


Homicide, v. (Also pa. pple. in 5 homycied.) 
[f. Homicme sé.2] ¢vans. To kill or murder. 

¢1470 Harpinc Chron, Lxxxt, v, That place ..Wher that 
gyaunt and she were homycied, 1858 CarLyLe /’vedk. Gt. 
1. xi, Her ancestor was Husband to an Aunt of that homi- 
cided Duke. 

Homicidial (hpmisi-dial), a rare. [f. as 
next + -AL.] = HomIicipa. 

1808 HeLen St. Victor Ruins Rigonda Il. 168 The 
wretched end of her homicidial father. 

Homicidious (hpmisi-dios), a rare. [f. L. 
homicidi-um HomicipEsé.2 + -ous.] =Homicmat. 

1632 Lirucow 7'vav, 1x. 407 An inhumane and homicid- 
ious.Pope. 1689 Def Liberty agst. Tyrants 162 The Cruel 
and Homocidious Directors and Appointers of these Bloody 
Sports. 1808 J. Bartow Columé. in. 585 Dread Zamor 
leads the homicidious train. 

+ Homicidy, -ie. Ols. [ad. L. homécidi-um 
THomicibE 50.2] = Homicrpe sd.2 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7, P 490 (Harl. MS.) Vnderstonde 
wel bat homicidie pat is man-slaughter is in diuers wise. 


1440 J. SuirtEy Dethe K. Yames (1818) 20 This abhomin- 
able. .homycidie, and false treason of this cruell murdur, 


Homiculture (hg mikzltitiz). Erron. homo-. 
[f. L. homo, homd(nz)- man + CuturE.] The 
physical cultivation or development of mankind. 

1886 Aberdeen Free Press 4 Sept. 4/3 All honour therefore 
to Sir George Campbell for grappling so boldly at the 
British Association with the question of ‘ Homi-Culture’. 
1888 Pub. Opinion 29 Sept., Marriages..made on bases 
which, if not those that the laws of homiculture would lay 
down, are at least not diametrically opposed to them, 

Homiform, erroneous f. Hominirorm. 

Homilete (hgmilzt). [ad. Gr. dpirnris dis- 
ciple, scholar, f. 6utAéevv to hold converse with, to 
attend the lectures of.] A preacher, a Hominist, 

1875 Presbyt. Quarterly Jan. 120 (Cent.) The pulpit wants 
above all else enthusiastic homiletes. 1891 J. H. THAVER 
in Class. Rev, V. 22/1 After all it holds true that the pro- 
vince of the exegete is distinct from that of the homilete. 

Homiletic (hgmiletik), @. and sd. Also 7 
homilitick. [ad. Gr. duidnrixds affable, con- 
versable, f. 6piAnrés, vbl. adj. of dutA€ew to consort 
with, hold converse with, f. &utAos assembled 
crowd, throng. Cf. F. homélétique.] 





HOMILY. 


A. adj. Of the nature of or characteristic of a 
homily; by way of a homily. omiletic divinity 
or theology = Homiletics: see B. 1. . 

1644 Sir E. Dertnc Prof, Sacr. C iv, Polemick and Homi- 
litick Divinity. 1846 Trencu Mirac. xxx. (1862) 432 Many 
admirable homiletic applications of this portion of the history 
have been made. 1884 D. Hunter tr. Reuss’s Hist. Canon 
v. 76 The homiletic use of the apostles’ writings. 

B. sb. usually in pl. Homiletics [see -1cs, and 
cf. Gr. 4 dpidntien the art of conversation ; also 
Ger. homiletik). 

1. The art cf preaching ; sacred rhetoric. 

1830 Pusry Histor. Eng. Il. 126 If.. the teaching of 
Homiletic were confined to the multiplication of methods 
for laying out a discourse [etc.]. 1846 WorcEsTER cites 
Brit. Crit. for Homiletics, 1858 Sat. Rev. V. 288/1 We 
proceed to an analysis of this remarkable specimen of 
Christian homiletics. 1865 D. P. Kipper (¢itde) Treatise 
on Homiletics. Designed to illustrate the true Theory and 
Practice of Preaching the Gospel. 1882-3 Scuarr Encycd. 
Relig. Knowl. 1013 His [Hyperius’] work De Formandis 
Concionibus Sacris .. distinguishes him .. as the founder of 
the science of homiletics. a 

2. ~/. Homiletical works ; homilies. vave. 

1850 CARLYLE Latter-d. Pamph, vii, (1872) 221 Reading 
its liturgies, homiletics, and excellent old moral horn-books, 

Homile‘tical, a. [f. as prec. + -au.] 

+1. Of or pertaining to familiar intercourse or 
discourse ; conversable, sociable. Ods. 

1668 WiLkInS Real Char. 11. viii. 206 Conversations, or the 
right Demeanour of our selves considered as Members of 
Society, in our converse with others; the due managing of 
the common Affairs and Businesses of life.. These are com- 
monly called Homiletical Vertues. 1687 Atrersury Lather 
(R.), His virtues active chiefly and homiletical: not those 
lazy sullen ones of the cloister. 1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 

2 To yield some compliance and conformity with the 

Humours and Dispositions of ‘those with whom we Con- 
verse; for this is a necessary part of Homilitical Vertue. 

2. =HomiLeric a. 

1838-9 Haviam //isé¢, Lit. IV. iv. wv. § 7. 155A less homi- 
letical form, and a comparative absence of Scriptural quota- 
tion, are the chief distinctions. 1849 Sir J. SrerHEen Lec, 
Biog. (1850) 11. 74 Whitfield’s homiletical labours, during 
each of his next five and thirty years. j 

Hence Homile‘tically adv., after the manner of 
a homily or sermon. 

1867 Drutscu Teliud in Q. Rev. Oct. 427 Tho’ it might 
be explained homitetically or otherwise in innumerable 
new ways. | 

+Homitlian, (s. rare. [f. Gr. dpidia homily 
+-AN,] = Homizisr, 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts § Mon. (1642) 509 Hippolytus 
and other Homilians. Senge 

Homiliary (hpmi'liari). [ad. med.L. homi- 
liarium, homiliari-us (liber), £. homiléa TLoMiuy : 
see -ARY.] A collection of homilies or sermons to 
be used in Church-service; a book of homilies. 

1844 5. R. Mairtanp Dark Ages 64 note, I cannot hel 
thinking that the Codex might be that service-book whic 
was then more properly and strictly, and commonly too, (if 
not exclusively) called a Homiliary. 1882-3 Scuarr Lucyc/. 
Relig. Knowl, W11. 1733 A kind of homiliary..destined to 
beused at the celebration of the respective saints’ days. 

Homilist (hg-milist), [f. Hominy + -1sr.] 
One who writes or delivers homilies, or hortatory 
sermons; a preacher, 

1616 Braum. & FL. Scornf. Lady iv. i, To this good homi- 
list I have been ever stubborn, which God forgive me for 
and mend my manners. 1642 Hates Schism 7 What if the 
Homilist have Preached, or delivered any Doctrine, of the 
Truth of which we are not well perswaded? 1849 Rock 
Ch, of Fathers J. i, 22 We have the testimony of the homi- 
list Aflfric. 1882 Farrar in Contemp, Rev. XLII. 804 
Among the classic homilists of the English Church. 

Hence Homili-stical a., characteristic of a homi- 
list. 

1659 GAUDEN Tears Ch. Eng. 621 Armed .. onely for the 
preaching or Homilisticall flourishes of a Pulpit. 

Homilite (hp-miloit). 177. [f. Gr. dptAia asso- 
ciation, dpiAéev to be in company + -1TE.] A 
borosilicate of iron and calcium, allied to datolite. 

1881 Watts’ Dict. Chem. VII. 1038 Homilite, a_mineral 
occurring, together with erdmannite and melinophane, at 
Stockoe near Brevig in Norway. z 

Homilize (hp'milsiz), v. [f. Homiry + -120.] 

intr. To discourse, to preach, sermonize. (In quot. 
1857 perh. ¢vans. To preach to.) 
_ 1624 Br, Mounracu Jimed. Addresse 169 Basil..excelled 
in that popular kind of Homilizing. a1662 Hryiin Lawd 
(1668) 9 Not cloying them with continual Preaching, or 
Homilizing. 1683 O. U. Parish Ch. no Conventicles 21 
Must the Parochial Ministers be bound to preach or homilize 
every Holy-Day? 1857 /’raser's Mag. LVI. 496 The stones 
at our feet can homilize and humanize us. 

Homill, obs. Sc. f. Hummer, 

Homily (hg-mili). Forms: 4-6 omelie, -y(e, 
5 homilye, 6 omylie, omilie, 6-7 homely, 6- 
homily. [a. F. omelie (12th c, in Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F. homélie, ad. eccl. L. homilia, a. Gr. éptdia 
intercourse, converse, discourse, (eccl.) sermon, 
homily, f. 8uzAos crowd, throng, f. éuod together + 
iAn crowd, band, troop.] 

A religious discourse addressed to a congregation; 
a sermon; esp. a practical discourse with a view 
to the spiritual edification of the hearers, rather 
than for the development of a doctrine or theme : 


see quot. 1883. In the Church of England spec. 
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applied to the discourses contained in the Books of 
flomilies published in 1547 and 1563 for use in 
parish churches. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars, T. Pp 1014 Of .. Omelies and mora- 
litee and of deuocion, 1390 Gower Conf, II, 191 Gregoire upon 
his Omelie Ayein the slouthe of prelacie Compleigneth him. 
c 1440 Gesta Kom. ix. 25 (Add. MS.) Seynte Austyn seithe 
in an Omelie. 1534 More Ox the Passion Wks. 1307/1 The 
omely or lecture vpon the seconde chapiter. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Commun. Rubric, After the Crede ended, 
shall folowe the Sermon or Homely, or some porcion of one 
of the Homelyes, as thei shalbe herafter deuided. 1562 
Homilies Pref. (1859) 4 [The Queen] hath..caused a Book 
of Homilies, which heretofore was set forth by her most 
loving brother..to be printed anew. 1649 Jer. Taytor Ge. 
Exemp. 1. Ad § 8.115 The good example of the Preacher 
is alwayes the most prevailing Homily ; his life is his best 
Sermon, 1844 (¢i¢/e) The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. Part I. The Homilies of Atlfric. 1883 Scuarr 
Encycl, Relig. Knowl. 1611 In the Western Church the 
terms ‘sermon’ and ‘ homily’ were at first used interchange- 
ably; but in time each came to designate a special kind of 
discourse. ‘The sermon wasa discourse developing a definite 
theme .. The homily pursued the analytical method, and 
expounded a paragraph or verse of Scripture, 1886 HALL 
Caine Son of Hagar u. xvi, The service was soon done, and 
then the parson delivered a homily. 

b. transf. A serious admonition, exhortation or 
counsel; a lecture; a tedious moralizing discourse. 

1600 Suaks. A. Y, LZ. m1, ii. 164 O most gentle Lupiter, what 
tedious homilie of Loue haue you wearied your parishioners 
withal]l. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Tvav. I. 252 There are homi- 
lies in nature’s works worth all the wisdom of the schools. 
1838 James Rodder vi, I vow and protest you have read 
them a homily as fair as any in the book. 1848 Lyrron 
Harold v, i, Edith, after a long homily from the King, re- 
turned to Hilda. 

Hominal (hg'minal), a. [a. F. hominal, f. L. 
homo, homin-em, man: see -Au.] Of or relating 
to man (in Natural History); human. 

1861 Hume tr. Moguin-Tandon i. vi. 35 Voltaire seems 
to have been the first who looked upon Man as constituting 
a separate kingdom..Most naturalists and ethnologists of 
the present day have adopted this moral, human, or hominal 
kingdom..Amongst living beings, or in the organic world, 
there are therefore three kingdoms: the vegetable, the 
animal, and the hominal. 1892 Daily News 14 Jan. 5/3 
The most remarkable studies of M. Quatrefages were on 
marine animals and on the human or ‘hominal’ kingdom. 

+ Hominevity. Obs. [f. L. homo, homin-em, 
man, after dezty.]| ‘The essential quality of man- 
kind ; that which constitutes man. 

1659 STANLEY /Y/ist, Philos. xt. (1701) 448/1 Many Indi- 
vidual Men are such by participation of the Idea of Man, 
(as if we should say Homineity). bid. 449/1. 

Hominess: see under Homy a. 

Homing (hdwmin), v7. sd. [f. Home v.] 

+1. Maut. (with 2) The curving inwards of the 
sides of a vessel above its extreme breadth ; ‘ fall- 
ing’ or ‘tumbling home’. Odés. 

16zz R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 220 This race build- 
ing, first came in by overmuch homing in of our shippes. 

2. The action of going home; return home; the 
faculty possessed by animals of returning home from 
a distance. Also atirib. esp. in reference to pigeons. 

1765 Treat. Dom. Pigeons 88 When they come to be 
trained for the homing part. 1875 Live Stock Prnl. 16 Apr. 
35/2, I have always admired the homing faculty in the 
pigeon. 1886 E.S. Starr in Century Mag. XXXII. 375 
‘The much discussed question of the homing of the pigeon, 
or, as the French term it, orientation. 1894 A. Morrison 
Mean Streets 249 At his regular homing-time he appeared. 

Homing, ///.c. [f. Homu v.+-1ne2.] That 
goes home; spec. applied to pigeons that are 
trained to fly home from a distance. 

1862 Huxiey Lect. Wrkg. Men 105 The so called ‘homing’ 
birds having enormous flying powers. 1886 Daily Ted, 
7 Sept., Nowadays, the ‘homing pigeon’..is so much better 
understood than of yore .. that no other agency than 
electricity would be capable of outstripping him. 

Hominid (hpminid). [ad.mod.L. Hominid-x, 
a family of mammals represented by the single 
genus //omo (man), f. L. homo, homén-em, man: 
see -ID. Cf. ¥. pl. hominides.] A member of the 
Hominid (see above); a man, zoologically con- 
sidered. 1889 in Cent, Dict. 

+ Hominiform, a. Ods. [f. L. homin-em 
man + -FoRM.] Of human shape. 

1678 Cupwort /uted/. Syst. 1. v. 673 Monstrous shapes.. 
mixtly Boviform and Hominiform. 

Hominify (hp'minifai), v. [f.as prec. + -ry.] 
trans. To make a man of; to render human. 

1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie § Soule 1. xii. 91 Damnably 
teaching, that they in God are Deified, and God in them 
T. Apams £xxf. 2 Peter i. 16 Mankind 
ed, unless the Word of God had been 
hominified. 1890 FN@att in Nation (N. Y.) II. 380/3 A 
work of the celebrated Wistorian Abulfazl being, thus, homi- 
nified and accorded royaNank. E 

Hominine (hgminain), a. [f. L. omin-em 
man + -INE. Cf, asézine.] Of or belonging to 
man zoologically ; of the human species. 

1883 American V. 204 If the footprints are really those of 
ahominine species. /ézd. 267 The most distinctively simian, 
and consequently least hominine, characteristic. f 

Ho:minise‘ction. rare. [f. L. homin-em 
man +Sercrion.] Human anatomy. 

1888 Covers in Auk V. 105 If the author is correct in 
identifying the muscle.. with the myon of that name in 
hominisection, 






phology, having all the axes equal. 
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Hominivorous (hpmini‘vires), a. [f. L. ho- 
muin-em Man + -Vvor-ius devouring + -0US.] Devour- 
ing or feeding upon human beings. 

1859-63 Woop J/élustr. Nat. Hist. (1876) 224 There are 
man-eaters among the Hyznas, and these hominivorous 
animals are greatly dreaded. 186x Hutme tr. Joguin- 
Zandon iW. W. i, 237 The Hominivorous fly .. inhabits 
Cayenne. 1868 P. M. Duncan tr. Figuier’s Insect World 
li. 72 Let us., observe that this hominivorous fly is not, pro- 
perly speaking, a parasite of man, 

Hominy (hgmini). Forms: 7 homini, hom- 
miney, omine, 7-8 homine, 7-9 hom(m)on(e)y, 
8 hommany, -iny, 8- hominy. [Of American 
Indian origin; see the early quots. 

The actual origin seems unsettled: J, H. Trumbull, in 
Note to Roger Williams's Key into Lang. of America (1643), 
Narragansett Club ed., 1866, has ‘A ppuminnéonash,* parched 
corn”, From afpwn, apwéon, “he bakes or roasts”, and 
min pl. minneash, “fruit, grain, berry”. In this and other 
compounds of mzz¢nneash we discover the origin of the much- 
corrupted modern name hominy’. But see a different sug- 
gestion in Trans. American Philol. Assoc. 1872.) 

Maize or Indian corn hulled and ground more or 
less coarsely and prepared for food by being boiled 
with water or milk, 

1629 Cart. SmitH Contnu. Hist. Virginia (1630) 43 Their 
servants commonly feed upon Milke Homini, which is 
bruized Indian corne pounded, and boiled thicke, and milke 
for the sauce. 1634 Relat. Ld. Baltimore's Plantat. (1865) 
17 heir ordinary diet is Poane and Omine, both made of 
Corne, 1672 Jossetyn New Eng. Rarities 101 They beat 
the corn in a mortar and sift the flower out of it: the re- 
mainder they call Homminey. 1683 Penn Wks. (1782) 1V. 
306 Their diet is maize .. sometimes beaten and boiled with 
water, which they call homine. 1699 J. Dickenson Jrnd. 
Trav. 70 Our chief Dyet was Hommoney. 1751 J. BartRAM 
Observ. Trav. Penusylv. etc. 60 Kettles of Indian corn 
soop, or thin homony. 1771 SmoLitetrr Humph. Cl, 10 June 
Let. i, Our entertainer .. made him own that a plate of 
hominy was the best rice-pudding he had ever eat. 1827 
J. F. Coorer Prairie I. ii. 30 The delicious hommony pre- 
pared by his skilful..spouse. 1836 Wuittier J/ogg Megone 
1. 326 Or offering up, at eve, to thee, Thy birchen dish of 
hominy. 

b. attrib. and Comb. 

1687 J. Crayton in Phil, Trans. XLI. 159 At all Hours 
of the Night, whenever they awake, they go to the Hominy- 
pot. 1775 Apair Amer. Jud. 407 ‘The second sort is yellow 
and flinty, which they call ‘hommony-corn’, 1875 KNiGHT 
Dict. Mech., Hominy-mill,a machine in which shelled corn 
is subjected to a grating or beating action which removes 


the cuticle and the germ. 

Homish (hévmij), a Also homeish, [f. 
Home sé,! + -18H.] 

+ 1. Belonging to or suited for home ; domestic. 

1s61 Hottysusu (¢2t/e) A most Excellent and Perfecte 
Homish Apothecarye; or Homely Physick Booke. 1577 
Dee Gen. § rare Mem, 10 Nor homish Subject, or wauering 
vassal..durst. -privily muster to Rebellion. , 

2. Resembling or suggestive of home; homelike. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzt Journ. France I. 327 The gardens have 
a homeish and Bath-like look. 1838 Prescorr in ‘Ticknor 
Life (1864) 114 The complexion of Anna’s sentiments looked 
rather homeish. ; ; 

Hence Ho'mishness, homish quality. 

1835 New Monthly Mag, XIII. 15 [Pictures] add a 
‘homeishness’ to the rooms, 1889 Sfectator 14 Sept., As 
for the squalor of the streets, they cease in a short time to 
perceive it, or even derive from it a sense of homishness, 

Hommack, var. HummMock. Hommage, obs. 
f, Homacr. Hommany, -iny, etc., var. Hom- 
iny. Homme, obs, f. Ham. Hommel, obs. f. 
Humsie, HuMMeEn. ; 

|| Homo (howmo), The Latin word for man, 
a. From its use in Latin works on logic, frequently 
employed, in quasi-logical or-scholastic language, 
in the sense ‘human being’. b. Zool. The genus 
of which Man is the single species, having many 
geographical races and varieties. 

1596 Suaks,1 Hex. JV, 11.1. 104 Homo is a common name 
toallmen. 1649 Moderate Intelligencer No. 213. 10 F ij b 
(Stanf.), You have made the word Malignant of that latitude, 
that it almost comprehends all, that is a homo. a 1843 
Sourngy Comzz.-pl. Bh. (1849) 1V. 419 One of these homo’s 
had 800 head of game in his larder. 186x ‘THackERAY 
Philip Wks. 1887 I. v. 155 But, being ome, and liable to 
err. 1886 Besant Child. Gideon u. iil, 1. 285 A Homo in 
the abstract, male or female. 

Homo-, before a vowel hom-, combining form 
of Gr, épés same ; a formative of many scientific 
and other terms, often in opposition to hefero-. 
The more important of these, with their deriva- 
tives, will be found in their alphabetical places ; 
others, of less importance or frequency, follow here. 

The pronunciation of the first syllable, with primary or 
secondary stress, varies; etymologically the @ is short (9) 
and is so usually pronounced by scholars (cf. Hoto-); but 
popularly it is often (0") ; when stressless it is a (though some 
make it g). ‘ + 

Homacanth (bp'mikenp) a. Zchth. [Gr. dxav0a 
thorn, spine], having the spines of the dorsal and 
anal fins symmetrical ; opp. to eteracanth. Ho- 
matomic (hpmatg'mik) a., consisting of like 
atoms; opp. to heferatomic. Homaxonial (-ek- 
sownial), Homaxonic (-zksg'nik) adjs., in Afor- 
Homobaric 
(-bee'rik) a. [Gr. Bapos weight], of uniform weight, 
Homoblastic (hymoble’stik) a. Biol. [Gr. BAagrds 
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germ], arising from cells of the same kind; opp. 
to heleroblastic, Homobranchiate (-breeykict) a. 
Zool. (Gr. Bpayxia gills], having gills of uniform 
structure: applied to decapod crustaceans; opp. 
to heterobranchiate, Homocarpous (-ka‘1pos) a. 
Bot. (Gr, kapnés fruit], applied to composite plants 
in which all the fruits arising from a flower-head 
are alike ; opp. to heferocarpous. Homocategoric 
(he:mo,kettgp'rik) a. [see CaTecoric], belonging 
to the same category. Homochiral (hymokoie'ral) 
a. [Gr. xeip hand], of identical form and turned in 
the same direction, as two right or two left hands ; 
opp. to heterochtral; hence Homochi'rally adv. 
‘+ Homochre:sious (erron. -cresious) a. Obs, [Gr. 
xphows use], relating to the same commodity or 
use; opp. to Aeterochresious. Homochromic 
(-kroumik), -chromous (-krdu'mas) adjs. [Gr. 
xp@pa colour], of the same colour, as the florets 
of most Composite; opp. to helerochromous ; see 
also quot. 1876. Homochronous (homg'krdnos) 
a. [Gr. xpévos time], occurring at the same time, 
or at corresponding times (cf. H&ETEROCHRONOUS). 
Homodemic (-de'mik) @, [Gr. 570s people, tribe] 
=homophylic. Homodermatous (-dd'1matas), 
-dermous (-dd'1mos) adjs. Zool, [Gr. 5épya skin], 
having the skin or integument of uniform structure, 
as certain serpents; opp. to heterodermatous. 
Homode‘rmic a. iol. [as prec.], derived from, 
or relating to derivation from, the same primary 
blastoderm (endoderm, mesoderm, or ectoderm) 
of the embryo, Homodynamous (hgmodi:- 
namos) a. Comp. Anat. [Gr. dvvays power, 
force], having the same force or value; applied 
(after Gegenbaur) to parts serially homologous ; 
so Homodynamy (-di'nami), the condition of 
being homodynamous. Homogangliate (-g:e'1- 
gliet) a. Zool., having the ganglia of the nervous 
system symmetrically arranged, as in the Articu- 
lata; opp. to heterogangliate. Homoglot (hg'- 
mdglpt) a, [Gr. -yAwrros -tongued ; cf. Zolyg/ot], 
having the same language. Homohe‘dral a. [Gr. 
é5pa seat, base], (properly) having like or corre- 
sponding faces; but used by Miller as = Hoto- 
HEDRAL, Homomalous (homg'malas) a. Bot. [Gr. 
épadds even, level], applied to leaves or branches 
(esp. of mosses) which turn in the same direction : 
opp. to heteromalous, Homo'meral, -o‘merous 
adys. [Gr. hépos part], having like or corresponding 
parts (Cent, Dict.). Homome'‘trical a., in the 
same metre; hence Homome'trically adv. Ho- 
monemeous (-n7‘mzas) a. Lot. [Gr. vjpa thread, 
filament], applied (after Fries) to algee and fungi 
in which the filaments in germination produce 
a homogeneous body; opp. to heteronemeous 
(Mayne /xfos. Lex. 1854). Homo-organ / iol. 
= HomorLast 2. Homopathy (homg'papi) [Gr. 
dponddea, f. ra0os suffering], sameness of feeling, 
sympathy (cf. HETEROPATHY). Homoperio‘dic 
a., agreeing in having the same periods. Homo- 
petalous (-pe'talos) a. Zot., having the petals 
alike ; opp. to heteropetalous (Mayne 1854). Ho- 
mophyadic (-foije'dik) a. Lot. [late Gr. puas, 
¢vad- shoot, sucker], producing only one kind of 
stem, as some species of Lguisetum; opp. to 
heterophyadic. Homophylic (-fi'lik) a. Biol. [cf. 
Gr. éudpvados of the same race or stock], belonging 
to the same race; relating to homophyly. Homo- 
phyllous (hymofi'los) a. Bot. [Gr. pvddoyr leaf], 
‘having leaves or leaflets all alike’ (Mayne 1854) ; 
opp. to heterophyllous. Homophyly (homp’fili), 
[Gr. dpopvdAta], the condition of being of the same 
race. Homopolar (-pdu'laz), -polie (-pg'lik) ad7s., 
having equal poles, as in the figures called S/au- 
vaxonta homopola (1883 Lncycl. Brit. XVI. 844); 
opp. to heteropolar. Homoproral (-proeral) a. 
Zool. [L. prora prow], having equal or similar 
prore, as a pterocymba in sponges; opp. to /e/e- 
roproval, Homo'rgan iol. = homo-organ. Ho- 
morga‘nic a. in Lotany, ‘having the same, or a 
uniform, organization; applied to plants’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) ; in Phonetics, produced by the same 
vocal organ. Homoseismal (-soi'zmal) a. and 
sb., Homosei'smic a. [Gr. cetcpds earthquake], 
proposed substitutes for CosEISMAL, COsiISMIC. 
Homosporous (homp'sporas) a. Lot. [Gr. ondpos 
seed], producing only one kind of spores ; opp. to 
heterosporous. Homostaural (-st9'ral) a. [Gr. 
aravpés cross], haying a regular polygon as the 
base of the pyramid; said of a homopolar stau- 
raxonial figure; opp. to heterostaural. Homo- 
systemic (-siste‘mik) @., belonging to the same 
system. Homotatic (-te'tik) a Dynamics [Gr. 
rarés vbl, adj. of reive to stretch ; — stretch- 
45-2 
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ing, tension], ‘pertaining to a homogeneous 
stress’ (Cent. Dict.). Homoteleutic (-t/liztik) 
a. {cf. Hommoreteutic], having the same ending. 
Homothermous (-po1mas) a. iol, [Gr. Oeppds 
hot], having a uniform temperature, which does 
not vary with that of the surroundings, as warm- 
blooded animals; opp. to heterothermal. Homo- 
thetic (-petik) a. Geom. [Gr. Oerixds, f. rievat 
to place], similar and similarly placed; also ex- 
tended to any figures in homology with reference to 
the line at infinity as axis of homology. + Homo- 
tirmous a. Olds. [Gr. dpdripos, f. ti honour], 
held in equal honour. Homotonous (homg'tdnas) 
a. [Gr. révos tone], having the same tone or 
sound ; hence Homo‘tonously adv. ; so Homo-- 
tony, sameness of tone. Homotopic (-tp’pik) a. 
[Gr. rémos place], relating to the same place or 
part, or corresponding places or parts. a 

1880 Giinrner /ishes 41 If in the depressed position the 
spines cover one another completely, their points lying in 
the same line, the fish is called *homacanth. 1883 P, Geppres 
in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 845/x Questions of symmetry, for 
which Haeckel’s nomenclature of *homaxonial, homofpolic, 
etc. is distinctly preferable. 1885 E. R. Lankester Jbid. 
XIX. 849/2 A spherical (*homaxonic)..perforated shell of 
membranous consistence. a 1889 V. VY. Herald (Worcester 
Suppl.), A *homobaric cargo. 1888 *Homoblastic [see 
heteroblastic sv. HETERO-). 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex. s.v. 
Homobranchiatus, Crustacea, including such as have gills 
pyramidal and composed of layers piled one upon another: 
*homobranchiate. Jézd., Homocarpus, .. *homocarpous. 
1866 7rcas. Bot., Homocarpous, having all the fruits of a 
flower-head exactly alike. 1883 P.Grppes in Zucycl, Brit. 
XVI. 845/r Whether two organisms .. are of the same cate- 
gory of individuality —are *homocategoric. 1879 *Homo- 
chiral [see heterochivals.v. HETERO-]. 1889 Sir W. THOMSON 
Math. §& Phys. Papers (1890) 111. 410 note, Two men of 
exactly equal and similar external figures would be. .*homo- 
chirally similarifeach holds out his right hand, or each his left. 
1893 —in Academy (1894) 1 Sept. 150/2 Twoequaland similar 
right-hands are homochirally similar, 1612 SruRTEVANT 
Metallica (1854) 70 *“Homocresious inuentions are such 
which produce. .emporeuticall workes for the same use. So 
a horse-milne,a water-milne, a wind-milne are Homocresious, 
because they all grinde flower. 1876 tr. Haeckel’s Hist. 
Creat. 1. xi. 263 Darwin's *homochromic selection of animals, 
or the so-called ‘sympathetic selection of colours’, 1842 
Branve Dict. Sct. etc., *Homochromous, 1850 Hooker & 
Arnott Brit, Flora (ed. 6) 199 Tanacetum. Heads discoid, 
homochromous. 1876 tr. Zaeckel’s Hist. Creaé. 1. 217 The 
law of contemporaneous or *homochronous transmission, 
which Darwin calls the law of ‘ transmission in correspond- 
ing periods of life’, 1883 P. Geppes in Encycl. Brit, XVI. 
845/t The parts and units thus recognized by ontogenetic 
research, respectively or successively homodermic, homo- 
systemic, and *homodemic, may .. be termed .. either 
‘specially homologous’, ‘homogenous’, ‘homophylic’, or 
“homogenetic’ in the language of phylogenetic theory. 
1854 Mayne Los. Lex.,*Homodermatous. 1883 *Homo- 
dermic [see hommodemic]. 1886 Vines in Encycl. Brit. XX. 
421/t This correspondence, which is of high. .importance in 
determining homologies, may be termed homodermic. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex.,*Homodermous, .. applied to those snakes 
which have the scales equal in size over the body. 1878 
3ELL Gegenbaur's Comp, Anat. 415 They appear to be 
*homodynamous organs, which gradually get to vary greatly 
in form in correlation with their great variety of function. 
Lbid. 446 Nerves .. homodynamous with the spinal nerves. 
/bid. 64* Homodynamy. .subsists between parts of the body 
which are affected by a general morphological phenomenon 
serially expressed in the organism. 1835-6 Topp Cycd. Anat. 
I. 245/t This *homo-gangliate disposition of the nervous 
system, 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 201 
The jointed legs developed in more highly organized forms 
of homogangliate beings. 1859 Live L. Henderson 123 The 
inhabitants of Scania and those of Zealand may have been 
*homoglot. 1877 W. A. Miter Elem. Chen. (ed. 6) 1. § 82. 
143 *Homohedral or Holohedral forms, are those which .. 
possess the highest degree of symmetry of which the system 
admits. 1854 Mayne £afos. Lex., Homomadlilus,. .*homo- 
mallous, 1864 WerxstER, Homomalous. 1881 Wrst in 
Frvl. Bot. X. No. 220. 115 In Timmia austriaca.. they 
{the leaves] seem to have a homomallous tendency. 1854 
Mayne Exfos. Lex., Homomeris, .. those in which the 
rings of the body are like each other: *homomerous. 1877 
C. B. Caytry (¢i¢/e) The iad of Homer, *Homometrically 
translated. 1883 P. Gepprs in Encycl, Brit. XVI. 842/2 
The idorgan..is. .defined as a morphological unit consisting 
of two or more plastids, which does not possess the positive 
character of the person or stock. ‘These are distinguished 
into homoplasts or *homo-organs and adloplasts or alloe- 
organs. 1678 Cupwortu /ntedl. Syst. 1. v. 826 That Suumd- 
Gea, or ‘OpordPeca, That Sympathy, or *Homopathy, which 
is in all Animals ..It being One and the Same thing in 
them, which Perceives Pain, in the most distant Extremities 
of the Body..and which moves one Part to succour and re- 
lieve another labouring under it. 1893 Forsyru 7%. Hunc- 
tions § 116, 224 Two functions which are doubly-periodic 
in the same period [NMofe. Such functions will be called 
*homoperiodic]. dd. 226 Homoperiodic functions of 
the same class are equivalent to one another if they 
have the same infinities. 1889 Brnnetr & Murray 
Cryptog. Bot. 113 The classification of the species into two 
distinct groups of **homophyadic "and ‘heterophyadic’ is 
not a natural one. 1883 *Homophylic [see hosodentic]. 
1883 P. GeppEs in Lncycl. Brit. XVI. 845/1 Haeckel pro- 
posed to term *homophyly the truly phylogenetic homology 
in opposition to homomorphy, to which genealogic basis is 
wanting. 1883 *Homopolic [see homzaxonial]. 1887 *Homo- 
proral [see heteroproral s.v. HeteRo-], 1854 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Homorganus, .. *homorganic: homorganous. 186 
Max Mixer Sc. Lang. Ser. 11. iii, (1868) 148 The har 
aspirates are the hard letters, #, 4, f, together with the 
corresponding winds or homorganic winds. 1880 SAycE 
Introd. Sc, Lang. 1, 289 Wherever homorganic sounds are 
produced, the vocal organs pass at once from the position 
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required for the first to that required for the second. | 1887 
Goeset Morphol. Plants 228 The heterosporous [family]. . 
Salvineaceae comes very near to the *homosporous Ferns. 
1883 *Homosystemic [see homodemic]. 1821 Blackw. Mag. 
X. 384 They are merely *homoteleutic, and.,do not rhyme 
any more than correct with direct. 1881 I. C. Rosse 
Cruise Corwin 12 Such *homothermous animals as whales, 
seals, walrus [etc.]. 1880 G. S. Carr Synops. Math. 
Index, *Homothetic conics. 1892 Routu Asalyt, Statics Il. 
§ 182 A shell bounded by two similar and similarly situated 
surfaces has been called a homothetic shell by Chasles(1837). 
This is a convenient term when the surfaces are either not 
concentric or not ellipsoids. 1658 J. Rosinson Ludoxa v. 
36 We speak of *Homotimous persons, level in the same 
degree of honour. 1775 Asn, *//omotonous. a7 Cowrer 
in Life §& Wks, (1835-7) L1. 195 To discover homotonous 
words in a language abounding with them like ours, isa task 
that would puzzle no man competently acquainted with it. 
1855 Baceuor Lit. Stud. (1895) I. 14x Closing every couplet 
with sounds homotonous. 1822-34 *Homotonously [see 
heterotonously s.v. HeEtero-]. 1763 LANcuorne L//us. 
L’viendsh. (L.), Thomson has often fallen into the *homotony 
of the couplet. 1876 tr. Haeckel’s Hist. Creat. 1, 217 The 
laws of *homotopic transmission. .which might be called the 
law of transmission in corresponding parts of the body. 

b. In Chemistry, denoting a compound homo- 
logous with that whose name follows (see Homo- 
LOGOUS 3), as in homatropine, homocuminic, homo- 
lactic, homosalycilic acids, homocinchonine, honto- 
Siuoresceine, homopyrocatechin, homoguinine. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. I11. 163 Homocuminic Acid, 
an acid homologous with cuminic acid. /de., Homolactic 
Acid,..name .. given by Cloez..to an acid, isomeric if not 
identical, with glycollic acid, 1880 WW”. A. Miller's Chem. 
(ed. 6) 111.1. 684 Creosol or Homocatechol Monomethylin. 188 
Athenzum 15 Jan. 99/3 Homo-fluoresceine, a new Colouring 
Matter from Orcine and its Derivatives. /did. 24 Dec. 856/3 
The authors have extracted from the bark of the China 
Cupra an alkaloid closely resembling quinine in its general 
properties. . They have named it homoquinine. 

Homocentric (hpmose‘ntrik), a. andsé.  [ad. 
mod.L. homocentric-us (1535 Fracastoro Homo- 
centricorum), f, Gr. 6po- Homo- + xevrpix-ds CEN- 
TRIO; cf. F. homocentrigue (1690 Furetiere), ho- 
mocentricalement (41553 Rabelais). } 

A. adj. Waving the same centre, concentric. 

1696 in Prituips (ed. 5). 1834 Nat. Philos., Hist. Astron. 
vi. 30/1 (U. K.S.) A circle homocentric with the ecliptic. 

+B. sé. (In old Astronomy.) A sphere or circle 
concentric with another or with the earth: opp. 
to Eccentric B. 1. Obs. 

1621 Burton Axat. Mel. u. ii. 1. (1651) 251 Maginus 
makes eleven Heavens. .Fracastorius 72 Homocentricks. 

So + Ho‘mocentre = B.; | Homoce‘ntrical a. 

=A.; hence Homoce‘ntrically adv. 
. 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. i. 124 The Luminaries. .[are] 
far from being Homocentrical, as possible the Infancy of the 
World, with Fracastorius since might imagine, 1690 Lry- 
Bourn Cus. Math, 735, I call that Circle an Homocentre, 
which has the same Centre that the Earth has. a@ 1693 
Urounarr Rabelais 11. xxii. 178 Homocentrically poysed. 

Homocere (hp mosdik), sb. and a. Lchthyol. 
Also -cerque. [f Homo-+Gr. sépx-os tail.] a. 
sb. A homocercal fish. b. adj. =next. 

1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xvii. 308 The homocerque 
or equally-lobed, and the undivided tails become the.. 
normal forms. : 

Homocercal (hpmoss1kal), a. Ichthyol. [f. 
as prec. + -AL.] Having the lobes of the tail 
equal ; having a symmetrical tail. Also said of 
the tail. Opp. to heterocercal. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 191/t In and above that [oolitic] 
system Homocercal forms appear. 1849 Murcuison Sé/uria 
xiii. 342 All other species now living .. have homocercal 
tails, 1880 Nature XXI. 430 The diphycercal tail is a 
more primitive..form than the heterocercal, of which the 
modern homocercal is a further specialisation. 

So Ho'mocercy (-sd1si), homocercal condition. 

1881 in WorcEsTER Suppl. 

Homock, obs. var. Hummock. 

Homodont (hgy'modgnt), a. and sd. Zool, [mod. 
f. Hom(o- + Gr. d50vs, d50v7- tooth.] 

a. adj. Waving teeth all of the same kind. 
Also said of the teeth. Opp. to heterodont. b. sb. 
A homodont animal, 

1877 Turner in Axcycl. Brit. VII. 232/1 A few mammals, 
as the toothed whales, have the teeth uniform in size, shape, 
and structure, and are named Homodont, 1888 RoLLEsTon 
& Jackson Anim. Life 363 In homodont dentitions .. the 
number [of teeth] is often great, e.g. 100 in Priodon. 


+ Homodox (hp-modgks), a. Ods. [ad. Gr. 
6u650g-os of the same opinion, f. 640- Homo- + 
défa opinion: cf. Hrrmropox.] Of the same 
opinion. So + Homodo‘xian a. = prec.; sd. a 
person of the same opinion. 

1656 BLounr Glossogr., Homodox, that is of the same 
opinion with another, 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 
To Rdr, 14 The Homodox Idolatry of the Cacodox Arians 
and Socinians, /éid. 244 The Orthodox .. Territories and 
Hereditaments of Homodox Antiquity. /éid, II.238 Homo- 
doxian Witnesses to the Arian Law. 

Homodromous (homg'drémes), a. [f. mod.L. 
homodrom-us, f. Gr. 640- Homo- + -dpopos running 
+ -ous, In mod.F. homodrome.] Running in 
the same direction: opp. to hetexodromous. +a. 
Mech. Applied to levers of the second and third 
orders, in which the power and the weight move 
in the same direction. b, Got, Turning in the same 


HOMGOMERAL. 


direction, as two generating spirals of a phyllotaxis 
(e. g. on the main stem and on a branch). 

1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 11. s.v. Homodromus, Of 
this HomodromfoJus kind of Leavers, are the Rudders and 
Oars of Ships and Boats, 1870 [see Hr&TERopROMouS]. 1878 
Masters /en/frey’s Bot. 273 An inflorescence homodromous 
with the principal axis, : 

So Homo‘dromal, Ho‘modrome ad/s. = prec. b.; 
Homo‘dromy, homodromous condition. 

1849 J. H. Witson tr. Yussien’s Elem. Bot. 192 This 
series of axes is either homodrome or heterodrome. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Homodromal, having all the spires turned the 
same way. 1875 Bennert & DyEr Sachs’ Bot. 171 Two 
spirals are constructed. .the two are homodromal, running 
in the same direction round the stem, 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 415/2 Homodromy. 

Homeo-, combining form of Gr. 6poros of the 
same kind, like, similar (also occasionally written 
homoio-, and, in fully anglicized words, esp. in 
U.S., homeo-) ; occurring in various terms, chiefly 
scientific or technical, sometimes in opposition to 
hetero-. ‘The more important of these, see in their 


alphabetical places. 

The etymological pronunciation would be hgmi’o-, as in 
hgmoi‘o-; but usage favours hg’mz,o-, or in popular use 
ho"'mz,o-; the last esp. in homeopathy and its family (the 
only really popular members of the group). Z 4 

Homeoarchy (hym7‘o,aiki) [Gr. dpx7 begin- 
ning], similarity of the beginnings of two words 
occurring near each other, as a cause of mistakes 
in copying (distinguished from homaotel), Ho- 
meeocephalic (hymzo-, bg:m7o\sffeelik) a. [Gr. 
xepadn head], pertaining to skulls of similar form 
and structure. Homeocry‘stalline a. (see quot.). 
Homeodont a. (sce quot.). Homosogeneous 
(hp:mzo,dzznéas) a. [after homogeneous], of a 
similar kind. Homeeogenesis (hy:m7o,dze‘nisis) 
Biol. [Gr. yéveows generation], degree of relation- 
ship or similarity of the races from which indi- 
viduals are descended. Homeeopheny (hg:mz)g"- 
fOni) [Gr. Pwrn voice, sound], similarity of sound. 
Homeosemant (-s#ment) [Gr. onpaytés adj., f. 
onuaivew to signify], a word of similar meaning. 
Homeeotel (hym7‘otel) [Gr. réAos end], the similar 
ending of two words or clauses near each other, as 
a cause of a mistake in copying = HomMaorELEUTON 
2, Homecothermal (-pd'1mal) a. Bzo/. [Gr. deppds 
hot] = Homornermous ; opp. to heterothermal. 
Homeeotopy (hym¢jp'topi) [Gr. témos place], simi- 
larity of words or parts of words, as a cause of 
mistakes in copying. Homeeozoic (hg:mzo,z0w ik) a. 
[Gr. (w7 life], containing similar forms of life. 

1883 A. Watts in Lxfositor Jan. 68 This is another term 
which I have ventured to coin .. homeeotel .. is a confusion 
of the word or letter with which, upon turning from copy to 
transcript, the copyist actually broke off; *homozoarchy 
is a mistaking of the one which, upon thus breaking off, he 
accidentally observed to follow next. 1866 J. A. Mrics Ods, 
Cranial Forms Aner. Aborig. 18 In the *homoiocephalic 
comparison of the old and new worlds, these Arickaree skulls 
may be fairly regarded as the American representatives 
of the Swedish crania. 1888 Traut Brit, Petrogr. Gloss. 
434 *Homeocrystalline, a term applied by some authors to 
a granitic structure when the minerals are developed in 
equal proportions, 1888 Amer. Naturalist 834 He [Riiti- 
meyer] divides the molar teeth of Mammalia into three 
categories, the simply conic ‘*Homoeodont’; the vertically 
plicate ‘ Elasmodont’; and the cross-crested by junction of 
four tubercles, the ‘Zygodont’. 1890 J. Martineau Seat 
Author. Relig. w. ii. 394 The imitation being not homo- 
geneous but *homceogeneous with the original. 1864 
Reader No. 94. 477/1 The lowest degree of human hy- 
bridity, in which the *homezogenesis is so feeble as to render 
the fecundity of the first crossing uncertain. 1827 Hare 
Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 105 In such expressions as my father 
and myself ..we are misled by *homceophony. 1873 F. 
Haut Mod. Eng. 172 What we have long and loosely called 
synonyms. JVo¢e, The exact technicality is *Zomeosemants. 
1883 A. Warts in Zxfositor Jan. 67-8 There is a most un- 


~ mistakeable mental effect of *homceotel which operates, .in 


leading the copyist..to think that he has reached a certain 
word when he has only reached another that resembles it. 
1870 RottEeston Anim. Life Introd. 49 The warm-blooded- 
ness or *homoeothermal character of Birds, 1883 A. Watts 
in Expositor Jan. 67 *//omaotopy .. the way in which two 
like places in the copy may .. affect the copyist .. whether 
they are like words, like terminations, like prefixes [ete.]. 
lbid. 68 It very frequently happens that in printing Zome- 
otopy occasions a double instead of an omission. 1852 E. 
Forses in Trans. Brit. Assoc. 73 On a New Map of the 
Geological Distribution of Marine Life, and on the *Homoio- 
zoic Belts. 1866 Branpe & Cox Dict, Sct. etc., Homao- 
zoic Belts. | ron 

Homeeoid (hpmzjoid). AZach. [f. Gr. Snot-os 
like + -orp.] A shell bounded by two surfaces 
similar and similarly situated with regard to each 
other, a homothetic shell ; sometimes restricted to 
such a ‘shell bounded by concentric ellipsoids. 


Hence Homeeoi-dal a., belonging to a homceoid. 

1883 THomson & Tarr Wat. Phil. (new ed.) I. 11. § 494 g. 42 
In every case the thickness of the homoeoid is directly pro- 
portional to the perpendicular from the centre to the tangent 
plane at any point. /did., The one point which is situated 
similarly relative to the two similar surfaces of a homoeoid 
is called the homoeoidal centre, | 

Homceomeral (hymzp'méral), a. Pros. [f. 
Homao- + Gr. pép-os part + -AL.] Consisting of 
(metrically) similar parts. 


HOMG@OMERIAN. 


Homeceomerian (hyméomerriin). [f. L. ho- 
meomeria, Gr. dpowopépera WoM@OMERY +-AN.] 
A holder of the theory of homceomery. Hence 
Homeome’rianism., 

1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) I. ror Atomism is homceo- 
merianism stripped of qualities. It is therefore the system 
of Anaxagoras greatly improved. 

Homeomeric (hemiomerrik), a. [f Homao- 
+Gr. pépos + -10.] a. Relating to homceomery ; 
of the nature of homceomeries. b. Consisting of 
similar parts, homogeneous. 

1836 in Smart. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 53 The Homco- 
meric particles congregated together, each to its like. 1884 
Penn. Sch. Frnl. XXXII. 267 This homeeomeric work, so 
deep and so broad in its results, 

So Homeomerical @. = prec. a. 

1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Homoeomerical Principles, 
certain Principles which, according to Anaxagoras, are in 
all mix’d Bodies, So that when they become Parts of the 
Body of a living Creature, they there make such Masses 
and Combinations as are agreeable to their Nature. 

+ Homoceomerious, a. Obs. rare. In 7 erron. 
homio-, = HomMa@omEROUS 2. 

1656 Stancey //ist. Philos. vi. (1701) 255/1t From these are 
thus denominated, Homiomerious mixt Bodies, as Metals, 
Gold, Brass, Silver, Stone and the like. 
Homceomerous (hpmz\g'méras), a. [f. Gr. 
opo.os like + wépos part+-ous.] Having or con- 
sisting of similar parts. 

1. Bot. Applied to lichens in which the gonidia 
and hyphee are distributed uniformly through the 
thallus: opp. to Aeteromerous. 

1875 Bennetr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 265. 1882 Vines 
Sachs’ Bot. 320 The disposition of the gonidia and hyphe 
in a thallus may be such that these two structures appear 
about equally mingled. .and the thallus is in this case called 
homoiomerous. 

2. =Homaomuric a. 

1892 A ¢henxune 30 July 154/2 In the chapter on Anaxa- 
goras Mr. Burnet .. understands the ‘everything in every- 
thing ’ to refer to the opposite qualities hot and cold, and so 
forth, not to the ‘homceomerous’ seeds of things. 

Homeceomery (hymz'méri). Also homoio-, 
and in L. form homceomeria. fad. L. homo- 
mera (Lucretius), ad. Gr. 6povopépea, n. of quality 
f. 6pocopepys consisting of like parts, f. dpovos like 
+ pépos part.}] a. The theory (propounded by 
Anaxagoras) that the ultimate particles of matter 
are homogeneous or of the same kind. b. A/. The 
ultimate particles of matter, regarded, according 
to this theory, as homogeneous. : 

1660 Srantey Hist. Philos. 1x. (1701) 403/1 They who 
assert Homoiomeria’s, and bulks, and leasts, and indi- 
visibles, to be elements, conceive their substance eternal, 
1678 CupwortH /xtel/. Syst. 1. v. § 20. 380 Anaxagoras .. 
supposed ‘Two Substantial Selfexistent Principles of the 
Universe, one an Infinite Mind or God, the other an Infinite 
Homoiomery of Matter, or Infinite Atoms. did. v. 741 
[see Aromotocy]. 1766 G. Cannine Axti-Lucretius m1. 266 
Of Anaxagoras why the scheme reject, And flaws in 
Homoeomery detect? 1865 Grote P/ato I. i. 51 Particles 
of the same sort he [Anaxagoras] called Homceomeries : the 
aggregates of which formed bodies of like parts. 


Homeomorphous (hymzompifes), a. [f. 
Homaio- + Gr. poppy shape+-ous. Cf. F. homdéo- 
morphe.| Of similar form or structure: sfec. a. 
Cryst. Having similar crystalline forms: said esp. 
of substances differing in chemical composition or 


atomic proportions. b. Lath. (See quot. 1854.) 

1832 Jounsron in Nef, Brit. Assoc. 429 The differences 
under discussion have given rise in Germany to another 
term, omoiomorphous..\t groups together crystalline forms 
differing widely in their angles, provided they belong to the 
same system of crystallization. 1854 Mayne /xfos. Lex., 
Homeomorphus, .. homeomorphous. Applied to tumours 
containing those elements which are found in a normal 
state of the organism. 1865-72 Wartrs Dict. Chem. II, 
43t Many substances commonly regarded as isomorphous 
are in reality only homceomorphous, inasmuch as their 
atomic volumes differ considerably. 

So Homeomorph (hg mzomgif), ‘a substance 
exhibiting homceomorphism’ (Cezt. Dict.) ; Ho- 
mcomo'rphism, homceomorphous constitution. 

1854 Dana in Amer. Frul. Sc. XVII. 35 (¢é¢/e) On the 
Homceomorphism of the Mineral Species of the Trimetric 
System. 1865-72 Watrs Dict. Chem. III. 432 An interest- 
ing example of homceomorphism is afforded by nitrate of 
potassium, which is dimorphous, having a rhombohedral 
form similar to that of calcspar, and a trimetric form like 
that of arragonite. : 
Homeeopath (hgm-, howmzopep). Also 
homeo-. [Mod. (= Ger. homédopath 1824, F. 
homéopathe, 1827 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Homao- 
patHy. Cf. ALLoparH.] One who practises or 


advocates homceopathy. 

1830 Edin. Rev. L. 513 Over agreat part of the continent.. 
the dispensers of health and longevity are now known as 
Homéopaths or Allopaths. 1861 Bumsteap Vex, Dis. 
(1879) 817 According to the homceopaths, gold is of great 
value in many tertiary lesions, 1883 Nation (N. Y.) 
XXXVI. 540 The case needed surgical care, which the 
allopath could give, and the homoeopath could not. 

Homeeopathic (hym-, haumzope'pik), a. (sd.). 
[f. Hommoparuy + -10. Cf. F. homéopathique 
(1827) and Ger. homéopathisch (1824).] 

1. Belonging to or of the nature of homceopathy ; 


practising or advocating homceopathy. 
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[1824 HaAnNeMANN Organon der Heilkunst (ed. 3) 1 
Diesen homéopathischen Heilweg lehrte bisher niemand.] 
1830 Ldin. Rev. L. 513 First stands the homéopathic..then 
the allopathic or heteropathic [method]. @1845 Hoop Yo 
Hahnemann iii, Thanks to that soothing homeopathic 
balm. 1876 B’Nrss Bunsen in Hare Zi (1879) II. vili. 467, 
I am resolutely homceopathic. 

2. fig. Very small or minute, like the doses usually 
given in homeceopathy. (Often Azorous.) 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xiii, Mr. Claypole taking cold 
beef from the dish, and porter from the pot, and administer- 
ing homceopathic doses of both to Charlotte. 1841 MorLey 
Corr, (1889) I. iv. 70 Prussia is a mild despotism to be sure, 
"Tis the homceopathic tyranny—small doses, constantly 
administered, and strict diet and regimen. 1876 C. M. 
Davies Unorth. Lond. 307 The chapel was homczopathic 
in its dimensions. 

B. sd. A homceopathic drug or medicine. 

1854 W. Irvine in Life & Lett. (1864) 1V. 179 You ask me 
whether the homozopathics still keep me quite well. 

Homeopa‘thically, av. [f. prec. +-au+ 
-LY2.] In ahomeeopathic manner ; in accordance 
with homeeopathy. Also fig. 

1837 T. Hook Yack Brag xx, ‘The application of a remedy 
homceopathically. 1842-1865 [see ALLOPATHICALLY]. 1855 
Lv, Houcuton in Z7/e (1891) I. xi. 505 The Burns anni- 
versary acted on me homceopathically ; I went to it with a 
bad headache, and have none this morning. 

Homeceopathicity (-i'siti). [f as prec. +-1Try.] 
Homeeopathic quality or character. 

1842 F. Brack Homeof. i. 2 Ordinary practice owes much 
of its success to the homceopathicity of the means. 1887 
Homeop. World 1 Noy. 495 The homeopathicity of the cure 
of the child. ! 

Homeo'pathism, rave, = Hommopartuy. 

1834 MotLry Corr. (1889) I. 36 He spoke of Cooper, 
Irving. .steamboats, homoeopathism, himself, elocution, with 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses. : 

Homeeopathist (hgm-, houmzip'papist). [f 
Homaoparuy +-1st.] = Homaopatu, 

1830 Edin. Rev. L. 507 Shakspeare, who was so many 
things without suspecting it, was, among the rest,a Homiéo- 
pathist. 1881 Scrvibzer’s Mag. XXII. 305 The allopathist 
calls the homeopathist a ‘ quack’, and the latter regards the 
former as a ‘ butcher’. 

Homeopathy (hpm-, homzp'papi). Also 
homeo-, and formerly erron. homdo-. [Mod. 
(first used in Ger. (Aoméopathie) by Hahnemann), 
f. Guous like + -rdOea, f. ma0os suffering. (Gr. 
épotorddea meant ‘sympathy, (also) likeness of 
affection or condition, homogeneousness’). Cf. 
I. homéopathie (1824 in H.-D.) and ALLopatuy.] 

A system of medical practice founded by Hahne- 
mann of Leipsic about 1796, according to 
which diseases are treated by the administration 
(usually in very small doses) of drugs which would 
produce in a healthy person symptoms closely 
resembling those of the disease treated. 

The fundamental doctrine of homceopathy is expressed in 
the Latin adage ‘Similia similibus curantur’, ‘likes are 
cured by likes’. s 

1826 Lazcet 14 Oct. 55 A new medical doctrine .. had 
sprung up in the German universities. .It originated with a 
Dr. Hahnemann, a physician of Leipzig, about 30 years 
ago, and is called Homoczpathia. 1830 Hadi. Rev. L. 505 
Hontbopathie, which for the last twenty years, has caused 
no little sensation among our Teutonic neighbours, though 
its very name has as yet scarcely penetrated into our insular 
regions. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 277/2 Homeopathy. 1847 
Craic, Homeopathy. 1849 Lewis /xfl. Author. Matt. 
Opin. iii. § 12. 51 Mesmerism, homeeopathy, and phrenology, 
have now been before the world a sufficient time to be fairly 
and fully examined by competent judges. 

Homeeoplastic (hymzoplestik), a. Path. [f. 
Gr. dpoos like + mAaotixéds PLAsTiC.] Said of a 
tumour or growth similar in structure to the tissue 
in which it occurs: opp. to heteroplastic. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 363 Transformation of .. 
homeeoplastic into heteroplastic formations, so-called De- 
generation. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 95 Lobstein 
..naming those tumours homeceoplastic which were similar 
in structure to the natural constituents of the body. 

|| Homceoptoton (homzpptavtgn). Also ho- 
moio-. [Late L., a. Gr. époidmrwrov (sc. pyc), 
f. Spoo-s like + m7wrds, vbl. adj. of mirrew to fall, 
decline (cf. m7@ois fall, inflexion, case).] A 
rhetorical figure consisting in the use of a series of 
words in the same case or with the same inflexion. 

1678 in Puivuirs (ed. 4). 1721 in Bamtey. 1883 H. P. 
Situ Gloss. Ternis etc. 253. 

|| Homeoteleuton (hom7o,tiliztgn). Also 
homoio-, [Late L., a. Gr. dpooréAcuToy (sc. 
pnua), f. Spo.o-s like + reAevTH end, ending. ] 

1, A rhetorical figure consisting in the use of a 
series of words with the same or similar endings. 

1586 A. Day Exg. Secretary u. (1625) 86 Omototeliton .. 
when words and sentences in one sort doe finish together, 
as thus; Weeping, wailing, and her hands wringing, she 
moved all.,to pittie. 1678 in Prittirs, 1721 in Baltey. 

2. The occurrence of similar endings in two 


neighbouring words, clauses, or lines of writing, 


as a source of error in copying. 

1861 ScRIVENER Crit. NV. 7. (1883) 9 Or a genuine clause 
is lost by means of what is technically called Homceote- 
leuton .. when the clause ends in the same word as closed 
the preceding sentence, and the transcriber’s eye has 
wandered from the one to the other, to the entire omission 
of the whole passage lying between them. 1896 Zng. Hist. 





HOMOGENEITY. 


Rev. Apr. 952 It [a clause] fell out .. owing to one of the 
commonest causes of such omissions in manuscripts, a 
homoioteleuton. ¥ 

So + Homee'oteleft (for -ze/ew/), a word having 
a similar ending to another (0és.). Homeos:ote- 
leu‘tic a., a. having similar endings ; b. resulting, 
as an error, from homeeoteleuton. 

1652 Urquyart Yewel Wks. (1834) 211 Would wish pres- 
bytery were of as empty a sound, as its homeeoteleft Blitery. 
1880 MurrHEeAp U/fian xxiv. § 24 note, Most eds. .. agree 
that the 2ow..should be deleted. Hu. retains it by assum- 
ing a homeoteleutic omission. 1890 A ¢ienxum 2 Aug. 161/3 
A halfmythical rhyming history of the Norman dukes, 
written in homeeoteleutic lines. 

Homogamous (homp'gamos), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
épo- Homo-+-yaxyos marricd, yay-os marriage + 
-ous.] a. Having all the florets (of a spikelet or 
capitulum) hermaphrodite, or all of the same sex : 
said of certain grasses and composites: opp. to 
Hetrrocamous 1 b,c. b. Applied to flowers in 


which the stamens and pistils ripen together. 

@. 1842 in Branpe Dict. Sci. etc. 1850 Hooker & 
Arnott &rit. Flora (ed. 6) 229 Heads homogamous (all the 
florets perfect and fertile), 1872 OLiver Elemt. Bot. 1. 196 
If all the florets of a flower-head .. be perfect, the flower- 
heads are homogamous (Dandelion), 

b. 1854 Mayne Lxfos. Lex., Homogamius, Honto- 
gamus,..applied by Sprengel (omogamia) to the case in 
which the male and female organs of a plant arrive together 
at maturity: homogamious: homogamous. 188r MULLER 
in Nature XXIII. 337 The hermaphrodite flowers are 
homogamous and short-styled, like Syringa vulgaris. 

So Homo‘gamy, homogamous condition ; fertili- 
zation of a flower by its own pollen or by that of 
another flower on the same plant (cf. b above). 

1874 R. Brown Jan. Bot. 432 Sprengel’s term Homoganty 
..has a prior claim over Bennett’s Syvacmy. 

Homogen (hpmédzen). [f. Homo- +-GEn.] 

+1. Bot. (See quot.) Obs. 

1866 Tveas. Bot., Homogens,a name given by Lindley to 
a division of Exogens characterised by the wood being 
arranged in the form of wedges, and not in concentric circles. 

2. Biol, A part or organ homogenetic with 


another: see HOMOGENETIC I. 

1870 Ray Lanxester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 43 The 
heemochyle or blood-lymph system of Vertebrates has no 
homogen, or but a very rudimentary one, in the other groups 
of animals. 1878 Contemp. Rev. XXVI. 946. 

b. A race of organized beings descended from a 


common ancestor. 

1888 Pop. Sci. Monthly Dec. 179 We can consider the 
different men as forming a relative homogen—a species, as 
M. de Quatrefages contends. 

Homogene (hy'médzin), a, and sb. Now rare 
or Obs. [ad. Gr. époyerns, dpoyeve-, of the same 
kind, f, duo- Homo- + yévos, yeve(o)- kind. Cf. 
F. homogene.| A. adj. = HomMoGENEOvs. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 102 Homogene to 
the bread and to the wine. 1610, 1709 [see HETEROGENE]. 
1794 SULLIVAN View Wat. 11.95 An uniform and homogene 
liquor. 

B. sb. That which is homogeneous. 

1725 Swirt Les. to Sheridan 25 Jan., I affirm..that cold 
and rain congregate homogenes; for they gather together 
you and your crew, at whist, punch, and claret. 1874 Gro. 
Enior Coll. Breakf, P.in Fubal etc. 227 Making their abso- 
lute and homogene A loaded relative. 


Homogeneal (hymo,dzrnial), a. and sd. Now 
vare. Also 7-8 erron. -ial(1. [f. Scholastic L. 
homogene-us (f. Gr. dporyeve-: see prec.) + -AL.] 

A. adj. = HOMOGENEOUS. 

Homogeneal Surds ; see quot. 1706 ; now called dike surds. 

1603 Sir C. Heypon $d. Astrol, vi. 163 That which was 
conceiued .. liueth after the same manner, an Homogeneall 
kinde of life .. annexed vnto her [the mother], as a part of 
her selfe. 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. ii. (1635) 40 The 
water is an vniforme and homogeneall body. 1662 GURNALL 
Chr. in Arm, verse 17. 1. xxiv. § 5 (1669) 318/2 Truth is 
one; itis Homogenial. 1706 Puiv.irs (ed. Kersey), Hovzo- 
geneal Surds, such as have one common Radical Sign. 1805 
{see HETEROGENEAL]. 1877 W. BrucE Comm. Rev. 313 Good- 
ness and truth are homogeneal and congenial to each other. 

B. sd. A homogeneous substance or person. 

1651 [see HeTEROGENEAL B,J. 1686 Goap Celest, Bodies 
429 There may be Communication between Homogeneals, 

Hence Homoge‘nealness, homogeneity. 

1755 in JOHNSON. 

+ Homoge'nean, a. Ods. =HomocEnrovs. 

a@ 1601 [see HETEROGENEAN]. 

Homoge'neate, v. vare. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE3.] trans. To make homogeneous, to unite 
into one body of uniform composition. 

@1648 Dicsy Closet Open. (1677) 130 Care .. that the rise 
or barley be well homogeneated with the Milk. 1652 
Uroqunarr Fewel Wks. (1834) 283 Homogeneated by naturali- 
zation. 1848 G. Cuatmers Allan Ramsay's Wks, III. 
App. vil. 313 Nor was society, in any part. .so homogeneated. 

Homogeneity (hymodzin7iti). [ad. Scho- 
lastic L. homogeneitas, f. homogene-us (see next 
and -1ry). Cf. F. homogénéité (16the.).] The 
quality or condition of being homogeneous: a. 
Identity of kind with something else; b. Com- 
position from parts or elements of the same kind ; 
uniformity of composition or nature. 

1625 N. Carrenter Geog. Del. 1. iv. (1635) 88 A Harmony 
and Communion..a Homogenity of the Forme and Nature. 
1664 H. Morr Myst, Inig., Afol. 494 The Homogeneity 
and Unorganizedness of the Heavenly Body. 1674 [see 


HOMOGENEOUS. 


Hererocenerty). 1779 Phil. Trans. LXIX. 493 The 
homogeneity of the air. 1854 J’raser’s Mag. XLIX. 23 
There is no homogeneity between the men or the subjects 
of their communications. 1862 [see HETEROGENEITY]. 

e. concr. Something homogeneous. 

1638 Rawtey tr. Bacon's Life § Death (1651) 58 All 
things in the Body do dissolve, and return to their Homo- 
geneities, or.. Elements. 1887 F. Rosinson New Kelig. 
Medici 79 He is regarded. .as a homogeneity. 

d. Law of Homogeneity (Logic) : see quot. 

1864 BowEn Lagic iv. go The Law of Homogeneity affirms 
that things the most dissimilar must, in some respects, be 
similar or homogeneous; and consequently, any two Con- 
cepts, how unlike soever, may still both be subordinated 
under some higher Concept. , 

Homogeneous (hpmodzZnias), a. [f. Scho- 
lastic L. homogene-us (see HOMOGENEAL) + -OUS.] 
The opposite of heterogeneous. 

In early use homogeneal was more frequent, esp. in tech- 
nical expressions. f 

1. Ofone thing in respect of another, or of various 
things in respect of each other: Of the same kind, 
nature, or character; alike, similar, congruous. 

1641 Mirron Ch. Govt. 1. vi, Of such a councell .. every 
parochiall Consistory is a right homogeneous and con- 
stituting part. 1664 H. More Adyst. [nig., Apol. 485 It may 
be.. homogeneous enough to the natural Scope of our first 
Rule. 1779-81 Jounson LZ. P., Pope Wks. LV. 14 Of all 
homogeneous truths, at least of all truths respecting the 
general end, 1855 Bain Senses § ut. m1. i, § 38 Between 
the world and mind there is no comparison, the things are 
not homogeneous, 1879 TourGEE Fool's Err. xxiv. 147 To 
secure a development homogeneous with that of the North. 

+b. loosely. Congruous, befitting. Ods. 

1708 S. Sewatt Diary 20 Aug. (1879) Il, 230 They .. 
solicited me to Pray; I was loth, and advis’d them to send 
for Mr. Williams, as most natural, homogeneous. 

2. Of a thing in respect of its constitution ; Con- 
sisting of parts or elements all of the same kind ; 
of uniform nature or character throughout. 

¢1645 Howext Lett, (1655) 11. 1x.84 Som do hold that this 
Island was tied to France..for if one..observe the rocks of 
the one, and the cliffes of the other, he will judge them to 
be one homogeneous piece. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
i. i, 52 Ice is a similary body, and homogeneous concretion, 
1782 PrigstLey Corrupt. Chr. 1. v. 425 Man is an homo- 
geneous being. 1796 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 
421 It was of a perfectly homogeneous texture. 1863 Kirk 
Chas. Bold 1.11. i. 444 Here the population was homogeneous 
+. without any foreign intermixture. 1869 Tynpatt Votes 
Lect. Light 23 In the air this shifting of the rays..is often 
a source of grievous annoyance to the astronomer who 
needs a homogeneous atmosphere. 

3. Math. a. Of the same kind, so as to be com- 
mensurable. b. Of the same degree or dimen- 
sions ; consisting of terms of the same dimensions, 

1695 ALINGHAM Geom. Efit.14 All Homogenious Mag- 
nitudes i.e. Magnitudes of the same kind, have a Proportion 
or Relation one to another. 1815 Hurron Math. Dict. 
(ed. 2), Homogeneous Equations ..in which the sum of the 
dimensions of x and y..rise to the same degree in all the 
terms. 1859 BARN. Smitu Algebra (ed. 6) 201 The terms .. 
are said to be of the Same Dimensions or Homogeneous, 
when the sum of the indices in each term is the same. 

Ilence Homoge‘neously adv., in a homogeneous 
manner. Homoge‘neousness, the quality or 
condition of being homogeneous, homogeneity. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. ¥ 154 Which cannot .. be wholly 
homogeneously resolved. 1658 J. Ropinson Eudoxa 66 
An Homogeneousness in the derivation of the matter. 
1835-6 ‘Topp Cyc?. Anat. I. 81/2 Homogeneousness of sub- 
stance is..an indication of low organization, 1854 J. Scor- 
FERN Chem. in Orr's Circ. Sc. 26 The cooling mass does 
not cohere homogeneously. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ 
Bot. 40 Dilute solution of potash .. dissolves protoplasm. . 
and makes it homogeneously transparent. tf 


Homogenesis (hymodze‘nésis). Lzol. 
Homo- + -GENESIS, ] 

+1. Applied to asexual reproduction : see quot. 
(Opp. to HeTERoGENESIS 2.) Obs. 

1858 CAkPENTER Veg. Phys. § 395 This kind of multipli- 
cation of the same parts by a simple process of growth .. 
which. .may be called homogenesis. 2 : 

2. The ordinary form of sexual reproduction, in 
which the offspring resembles the parent and 
passes through the same course of development. 
(Opp. to HrrprocrnEsis 3.) 

Homogenetic (-dz/ne'tik), a. 
Tlomo- + GENETIC.] 

1. Having a common descent or origin ; applied 
by Ray Lankester to organs or parts of different 
organisms which, however variously modified, 
show a correspondence of structure due to deriva- 
tion from a common ancestor. Nearly synonymous 
with Homo.ocous 2, and opp. to Homopuasrtic. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann, Nat, Hist. VI.38 We surely 
are not to understand that these muscles are homogenetic, 
that the common ancestor of Mammalia and Sauropseda 
possessed all these muscles. 1874 Blackie's Pop. Encycl. 
s.v. Homology, It has..been proposed to distinguish those 
homologies where community of descent is obvious as homo- 
genetic, 

2. Relating to ordinary reproduction or Homo- 
GENESIS (sense 2), 1889 in Cent, Dict. 

So Homogene'tical a., of, relating to, or having 
reference to, homogeny or community of descent. 

1870 Ray Lanxester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 37 The 
homogenetical agreement can be one of no greater detail 


than is indicated by the condition of this region in the sup- 
posed common ancestor of Mammalia and Sauropsida, 
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Homogenist (homp'dzinist). [f. Homocrny 
+ -Ist.] One who maintains the theory of a 
common descent. 

1874 SaycE Compar. Philol. iii. 109 To overthrow the 
arguments of the homogenists. ; 

Homogenize (homp:dginsiz), v. rare.  [f. 
HoMoGENE + -1ZE.] ‘vans. To render homo- 
geneous. Hence Homo‘genizer, one who or 
that which ‘ homogenizes’. 

1886 Fortn. Rev. XL. 201 The whole island [Ireland] 
would have become homogenized by the action of strong 
centripetal forces, 1886 Scz. Amer. 11 Dec. 371 The mixture 
is thoroughly amalgamated and ground together in an 
apparatus called by the inventors a ‘ homogenizer’. 

Homogenous (hompg'dzinas), a. Bzol. [f. 
THomo- + Gr. yévos race + -oUS.] = HOMOGENETIC I, 

1870 Ray Lanxesterin Ann, Nat. Hist. VI. 36 Structures 
which are genetically related, in so far as they have a single 
representative in a common ancestor, may be called homo- 
genous. We may trace an homogeny between them, and 
speak of one as the iomogen of the other. Thus the fore 
limbs of Mammalia, Sauropsida, Batrachia, and Fishes, may 
be called.. homogenous, but only so far as relates to general 
structure, 1872 Darwin Orig. Sec. (ed. 6) xiv. 385. 

Homogeny (homp'dgini). (Ultimately, ad. 
Gr, époyéverca community of origin, f. dpoyeve- of 
the same race or same kind: see HOMOGENE.] 

+1. Uniformity of nature, homogeneity. Oés. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 333 The Exhaling, or. .Driuing backe 
of the principall Spirits, which preserue the Consistence of 
the Body; So that when their Gouernment is Dissolued 
euery Part returneth to his Nature or Homogeny, 

2. iol. The quality of being homogenous ; cor- 
respondence of structure due to common descent. 

1870 Ray LAnkester in Ana, Nat. Hist. V1. 36 If, how- 
ever, we compare the fore limb of Sauropsida and Mam- 
malia, it is possible to go a step further with the homogeny. 
1872 NicuHotson Biol. 49 Mr. Ray Lankester has recently 
proposed to supersede the term ‘homology’, and to substi- 
tute for it the two terms ‘homogeny’ and ‘homoplasy ’. 

Homogone (hg'mégoun), a. Zot. [f. Homo- 
+ Gr. -yovos generating.] =Homoconous 1. 

1877 Gray in Amer. Frnd. Sc. Ser. 11. XIII. 82 The counter- 
part homogone (or homogonous) would designate the ab- 
sence of this kind of differentiation. 

Homogonous (homp'gonas), a. [f. Homo- + 
Gr. ~yovos generating or yévos offspring + -ous.] 

1. Bot. Having similar reproductive organs; 
applied by Asa Gray to flowers in which there is 
no difference of length in the stamens and pistils 
of different individuals ; opp. to Hurgrogonots 1. 

1877 [see prec.]. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 4.225 Those 
:, with Homogonous and those with Heterogonous flowers. 

2. Biol. Exhibiting ordinary reproduction ; pro- 
ducing offspring similar to the parent; opp. to 
HETEROGONOUS 2. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Homogonous digenesis, that form of 
digenesis in which, as in Annelides, the buds produce 
animals similar to those from which they spring. 1886 
Lbid., Homogonous, having like offspring. 

Homograph (hgmégraf), [f. Homo- + Gr. 
~ypaspos written, -GRAPH. | 
+1. (See quot. 1823.) Ods. 

1810 J. Spratt in Nicholson's Frnl. XXV. 325 (title) In- 
vention of a Homograph, or Method of Communication by 
Signals, on Sea or Land. 1823 Crass Yechnol. Dict., 
Homograph (Mil.), a sort of telegraphic signals performed 
by means of a white pocket handkerchief. 

2. Lhilol. A word of the same spelling as another, 
but of different origin and meaning. 

1873 F. Hatt Aod, Eng. 170 Homographs, identical to 
the eye; as dase, bore, dun, fair .. in their various senses. 

Homographic (hymogre'fik), a. [mod. f. 
Gr. éu0- Homo- + ypadieds Grapuio: cf. F. homo- 
graphique (Chasles).] 

1. Geom. Having the same anharmonic ratio or 
system of anharmonic ratios, as two figures of the 
same thing in different perspective ; belonging or 
relating to such figures; see quot. omographic 
substitution; see SUBSTITUTION, 

1859 CayLtey Sixth Mem. Quantics in Phil. Trans, 
CXLIX, 77 Any figure .. in the first plane gives rise to a 
corresponding figure in the second plane, and the two figures 
are said to be homographic toeach other. ‘lo a point of the 
first figure there corresponds in the second figure a point, to 
a line a line, to a range of points or pencil of lines, a homo- 
graphic range of points or pencil of lines, 1866 Branpe & 
Cox Dict. Sci., etc., Homographic, aterm of modern geo- 
metry, introduced by Chasles. F 

2. Gram. Said of spelling in which each sound 
is always represented by the same character, which 
stands for that sound and no other; strictly pho- 
netic; opp. to heterographic. 

; a in WesstER, 1870 Cotance tr. Zell's Pop. Encycl. 

+» 1160. 

3. Philol. Of, belonging to, or consisting of 
homographs, 

1880 ))irect, Sub-Editors N, E. Dict. 4 Your slipsare nowin 
homographic groups, i.e. groups of words identical in spelling, 
but perhaps really consisting of several distinct parts of 
speech, or even of wordsshaving no connexion. 

Homography (homp'grafi). [f. Homo-+Gr. 
~ypapia writing, -GRAPHY.] 

1. Geom, The relation between homographic 
figures ; =Homo.oey 4. 

1859 Cayley Sixth Mem. Quantics in Phil. Trans. 





HOMOLOGEN. 


CXLIX. 77 The theory of homography in geometry of two 
dimensions may be made to depend upon. .the homography 
of ranges or pencils. , , ; 

2. Gram, ‘That method of spelling in which 
every sound is expressed by a single character, 
which represents that sound and no other’ 
(Webster 1864). 

Homoio-: see Homao-. 

Homoiousian (hpmoijau'sian, -7'sian), a. and 
sb. Theol. [f. Gr. dpuovovot-os of like essence (f. 
dpoos like, similar + odaia essence) +-AN.] 

A. adj. a. Of like essence or substance. b. 
Relating to or maintaining likeness (as distinct 
from zdentity and from difference) of substance 
between the Father and the Son: see B. (Dis- 
tinguished from heterooustan and homoousian.) 

1854 BapHam Hadieut. 175 As important and difficult as 
the homoousian and homoiousian controversy. 1866 FELTON 
Anc. & Mod. Gr. Il. u. iv. 320 The questions .. whether 
the Son was homodusian with the Father ; whether he was 
homoiousian [ete.]. 


B. sd. One who held the Father and the Son, 
in the Godhead, to be of like, but not the same, 
essence or substance ; a Semi-Arian. 

1732 BerKELEy A/ciphr. vit. § 12 What was the Intention 
of those venerable Fathers the Homoousians and the Homoi- 
ousians? 1776 [see Homoousian B.]. 1876 C. M. Davies 
Unorth. Lond. 333 Probably since the era of the homéousian 
and the homoiousian so great a difference has not turned 
on a single syllable. 

+ Homo'logal, a. Math. Obs. [f. med. L. 
hontolog-us, a. Gr. 6podoyos agreeing, HOMOLOGOUS 
+-AL.] Corresponding, as the two antecedents or 
the two consequents in a proportion; = Homono- 


GOUS I. (Opp. to heterologal.) 

1370 Der Math. Pref. 32 After the proportion of the 
Pyramidal or Conik homologall lines. 1656 tr. //oddes’ 
Elem. Philos. (1839) 202 Like figures are alike placed, when 
in both of them the homologal strait lines..are parallel. 
1674 JEAKE Avith. (1696) 48 Multiplication..of these new 
"Homologal terms, i H 

Homologate (homp'ldgeit), v. Chiefly Sc. 
[f. med.L. Aomologare (1268 in Du Cange), after 
Gr. dpodoyety to confess, acknowledge + -ATE 3. 
Cf. F. homologuer (1539 in H. Estienne).] 

i trans. To express agreement with or approval 
of ; to assent to, acknowledge ; to countenance ; 
to ratify, confirm. 

1644 Br. Maxwe i Prerog. Chr. Kings viii. 92 Saint Paul 
homologates this doctrine. @1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) 
I. 347 To accuse a minister before a Bishop was an acknow- 
ledging his jurisdiction..or, to use a hard word much in use 
among them, it was homologating his power. 1819 ScoTT 
Leg. Montrose ii, Whilk I was. altogether unwilling to 
homologate by my presence. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. 
Scotd. 1. ii, 105 Sometimes one body of patrons elected the 
teacher, the others afterwards homologating the appointment. 
1879 M. Parrison AZ7//on xiii. 190 It could hardly but be 
that one or two of the incidents which Milton has supplied, 
the popular imagination has been unable to homologate. 

b. spec. in Sc. Law. To ratify or render valid (a 
deed in itself defective or informal) by some subse- 
quent act which expresses or implies assent to it. 

@1765 Erskine ust, Law Scot. (1773) 465 A marriage 
contract, though defective in the legal solemnities, is held. . 
to be homologated by the subsequent marriage of the parties. 
1790 in Dallas Amer. Law Ref. (1798) I. 366 The agreement 
being homologated, that is to say recorded and confirmed 
by the Court of Parliament, became obligatory. 

2. intr. or absol. To agree, accord; to express 
agreement or assent. 

a1649 Drumm. or Hawt. Skiamachia Wks. (1711) 191 It 
did homologate both in the end and means with their com- 
mission, and the matter of their present deliberations. 1678 
R. Barcray Afol. Quakers v. § 26. 189 The Apostle clearly 
homologates, or confesses to the sentence of Peter. 

3. trans. To represent as agreeing (wzti some- 
thing else) ; to identify. vare. 

1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light etc. 51 While it homologates 
this irradiated substance or modification of matter with that 
of light, it also excludes it from being any species of heat. 


Homologation (homplégé‘fon). Chiefly Sv. 
[ad. med. L. Lomologation-em, n. of action f homo- 
logare (see prec.). Cf. F, homologation (16thc.).] 

The action of homologating ; assent, ratification, 
confirmation. Mostly in legal use; sfec. in Se. 


Law (see prec. Ib). 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Homologation, an admission, 
allowance, or approbation, a consent unto. 1754 Erskine 
Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 318 One’s subscribing as witness to 
a deed, does not infer homologation. 1818 CoLEBRooKE 
Treat, Obligat. 1. 128 A recognition, confirming and ratify- 
ing an obligation, to which an exception might be opposed, 
or for the rescission of which an action might be sustained, 
is termed homologation. It is approval, or assent-subse- 
quent. 1849 Tait’s Mag. XVI. 422 A distinct categorical 
homologation of our principle. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law 
Scotd., Ce is a technical expression, signifying 
an act by which a person approves of a deed; the effect of 
such approbatory act, being to render that deed, though 
itself defective, binding upon the person by whom it is 
homologated. All deeds, informal or defective, may be 
homologated. ‘ 

Homologen (homg'lddzen). Chem, [f. Ho- 
MOLO(GOUS + -GEN.] A proposed name for the 
group of atoms by which each of the compounds 


in a homologous series differs from the preceding ; 


HOMOLOGENIC. 


e.g. the group H,C in the hydrocarbons of formula 
CnHon4o, etc. So Homologe’nic a., said of 
the molecule or group to which the ‘homologen’ 
is successively added. 

1876 Fohnson's New Univ. Cyc. 11. 979. 

Homologice (hpmélp'dzik), a. [f. Homonocy 
(or its source) + -Ic. In F. homologigue.] =next. 

1880 Nature X XI. 313 The civilised philosopher classifies 
by essential affinities—homologic characteristics. 

Homological (hymélp-dzikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+-AL.] Involving or characterized by homology, 
homologous ; relating to homology, 

1849 Owen Disc, Nat. Limbs 72 Whatever higher homo- 
logical proposition may be demonstrated of the one must 
apply to the other, 1850 H. Mitter Mootpr. Creat. viii. 
(1874) 154 What may be termed homological symmetry of 
organization, 1854 OwEN Ske. & Veeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. 
Nat, 1, 21t The homological characters of bones. 1885 
Leupesporr Cremona’s Proj. Geom. 11 Consider two 
homological figures..let O be their centre, s their axis of 
homology. 

Hence Homolo‘gically adv., in a homological 
manner ; in relation to homology. 

1864 WepsTER cites Dana. 1866 Dx. Arcyii Reign Law 
iy. (1867) 208 Limbs which are homologically the same are 
put to the most diverse..uses. 1866 OpLING Anz. Chem. 
137 The most oxidised of known 2-carbon uric acid products 
are homologically the representatives of the least oxidised 
3-carbon products. . 

Homologist (homp'lédzist). rave. [f. Homo- 
Locy +-1st,| One versed in homologies. 

1849 OwEN Disc. Nat, Limbs 68 Which the homologist is 
ready to give to the determination of the special character 
of the parts. 1894 A/‘henvum 18 Aug, 226/3 Those poor 
laboratory homologists from whom his tolerant contempt is 
so thinly veiled, a , 

Homologize (homp'lédzaiz), a, 
+ -IZE.] 

1. intr, To be homologous, to correspond. 

1733 CHEvne Eng, Malady 1.x. § 4 (1734) 94 The Self- 
motive, Self-active, and living Principle concurs with, and 
homologises to Mechanism in the animal Functions, 1886 
Nature 4 Feb. 333/t Two ventricles .. which homologise 
with the lateral ventricles in the cerebrum of Mammalia. 

2. trans. To make, or show to be, homologous. 

xr81x ‘T. Jerrerson Wit. (1830) IV. 156 To homologize 
our constitution with that of England, 1880 Nature XXI, 
9 This neuration is in some cases. difficult to homologise 
with that of existing forms, . 

Hence Homo‘logizer, one who homologizes. 

1716 M, Davies Athen, Brit, U1. Diss. Pallas Anglicana 
to What Thorndike, Heylin, Hicks ,. with all our present 
Saxon Homologizers do unanimously maintain. 

|| Homologon (homploggn). [Gr., neut. of 
épodoyos agreeing, consonant, f, 6uds same + Adyos 
ratio, proportion, analogy.] A thing correspond- 
ing to another; a homologue. : 

1871 J. F. Crarke 10 Gt, Relig. 1. iv. § 1.145 One of the 
curious homologons of history is this repetition in Europe of 
the course of events in Asia. i 

Homologous (homp'légas), a. [f. med.L. homo- 
Jog-us or Gr. éuddoy-os agreeing (see prec.) + -OUS.] 
Ilaving the same relation, proportion, relative 
position, etc. ; corresponding. Specifically : 

1. Math, Waving the same ratio or relative value 
as the two antecedents or the two consequents in 
a proportion, or the corresponding sides in similar 
figures. 

1660 Barrow Euclid v. def. 11, B and D are homologous or 
magnitudes of alike ratio. 1750 Phil. Trans. XLVII. iv. 
23 Comparing the homologous terms. 1855 H. SPENCER 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) U1. vi. 1x. 118 The quantitative relation 
between any two sides of the one, is equal to that between 
the homologous sides of the other. : 

b. Mod. Geom. Having a relation of homology, 
as two plane figures; homological ; homographic 
and in the same plane. (See Homonocy 4.) 

1879 SALMON Covtics 59 Two triangles are said to be homo- 
logous, when the intersections of the corresponding sides lie 
on the same right line called the axis of homology ; prove 
that the lines joining corresponding vertices meet in a point. 

2. Biol. Having the same relation to an original 
or fundamental type; corresponding in type of 
structure (but not necessarily in function) ; said of 
parts or organs in different animals or plants, or 
of different parts or organs in the same animal or 
plant. (Distinguished from avalogous ; see quot. 
1854 s.v. ANALOGOUS I b.) 

1846 OweEN in Ref, Brit, Assoc. 174 There exists doubtless 
a close general resemblance in the mode of development of 
homologous parts. 1868 Darwin Anim. §& Pd. Il. 322 In 
the vertebrata the front and hind limbs are homologous, 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. i, 6 ‘The name of leaves has been .. 
extended .. from the green expansions which constitute 
foliage to other forms under which such appendages occur 
.. The latter are homologous with leaves or the homologues 
of leaves. 

b. Path. Of the same formation as the normal 
tissue of the part; said of morbid growths. (Opp. 
to HeTrEROLocovs.) 

1871 T. H. Green /ntrod, Pathol. (1873) 106 A growth 
primarily homologous may subsequently become hetero- 
logous. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1.97 The cartilaginous 
tumour is homologous. .if it springs from cartilage. 

3. Chem. Applied to series of compounds differ- 
ing in composition successively by a constant 
amount of certain constituents, and showing a 


[f. as prec. 
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gradation of chemical and physical properties ; 
esp. to series of organic compounds differing by 
multiples of CH,, as the alcohols, aldehydes, 
ethers, ete. 

1850 Daupeny A fom, The. viii. (ed. 2) 252 Four classes of 
homologous bodies, to adopt the term which Gerhardt has 
proposed, namely, alcohols, ethers, aldehydes, and acids. 
1869 Roscoe lem. Chent. 292 These homologous series of 
mono-, di-, tri-, and higher carbon groups. 1876 FosTEeR 
Phys. (1879) App. 677 The Acetic Acid Series .. one of the 
most complete homologous series of organic chemistry. 

4. In other applications : = Corresponding. 

1837 Brewster /J/agnet. 22 Making the homologous poles 
of two magnetized wires repel each other. 1855 H. SpeNcER 
Princ, Psychol, (1872) II. vi, xiii. 173 A symmetrical figure 
is one in which the homologous parts on opposite sides are 
equal in magnitude. 1895 Srory-MasKELyne Crystadlogr. 
§ 82 Two poles or planes thus symmetrically disposed in 
regard to an origin-plane will be termed homologous to each 
other in respect to that plane of symmetry. 


Homolographic: see HomaLoGRrapPuic. 


Homologue (hymdélpg). f[a. F. homologue, 
ad. Gr. éuddoyov (HomoLocon).] That which is 
homologous; a homologous organ, etc. : see prec. 

1848 OwEN Homol. Vertebr. Skel, 5 Homologues. .used.. 
by geometricians as signifying ‘the sides of similar figures 
which are opposite to equal and corresponding angles’, or 
to parts having the same proportions. 1857 Chambers’ 
Inform, 1, Index 802 The arms of a man, the pectoral fin of 
a fish, and the wings of a bird, are homologues of one another. 
1871 H. Macmitian True Vine iii. (1872) 109 Every Christian 
--1s a homologue of the Great Archetype. 


Homology (homp'lodzi). [ad. late L. homo- 
logia, a. Gr. dpodroyia agreement, assent, f. bpodoyos 
Homonocous. Cf. F. homologie.| Homologous 
quality or condition ; sameness of relation; corre- 
spondence, 

1. In general sense. (Before rgthc. only in Dicts.) 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Homology, an agreement. 1721 
Baitey, //omology, Proportion, Agreeableness. 1871 Dar- 
win Desc. Maxn I, ii. 59 We find in distinct languages striking 
homologies due to community of descent. 1875 O. W. 
Hoimes Crime §& Axton, in Old Vol. Life (1891) 325 The 
plain law of homology, which declares that like must be 
compared with like, 4 

2. Biol. Correspondence in type of structure (of 
parts or organs); see Homonocous 2. (Distin- 
guished from ANALOGY g.) Also, that branch of 
Biology or Comparative Anatomy which deals with 


such correspondences. 

General homology, the relation of an organ or organism to 
the general type. Lateral homology, the relation of 
corresponding parts on the two sides of the body. Serzad 
homology, the relation of corresponding parts forming a 
series in the same organism (e. g. legs, vertebrae, leaves). 
Special homology, the correspondence of a part or organ in 
one organism with the homologous part in another (e. g. of 
a horse’s ‘knee’ with the human wrist). 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 525/2 The cephalic processes 
. have no real homology with the locomotive extremities of 
the Vertebrata. 1846 OwEN in Rep, Brit. Assoc. 175 The 
correspondency of a part or organ..with a part or organ in 
a different animal. .(i.e.) special homology. /d7d., A higher 
relation of homology is that in which a part .. stands to the 
fundamental or general type..(i.e.) general homology. 1855 
Bain Senses & Jnt, 1. ii. § 28 The homologies of the skeleton 
imply a wide range of similarities. 1859 Darwin in Life 
§ Lett. (1887) II. 240 Homology and Embryology. 1871 
H. Macmitian True Vine 99 From the leaf..all the floral 
organs are developed, and to it .. all parts are reducible 
by homology. 1872 NicHotson Bio/, 42 Lateral homology 
consists in the structural identity of the parts on the two 
sides of the body, 1878 BeLy Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 63 
We distinguish, accordingly, physiological likeness, or 
Analogy, from morphological likeness, or Homology. 

b. Path. Of a morbid growth: see HomoLo- 


GOUS 2 b. 

1871 T. H. Green Jxtrod. Pathol. (1873) 106 A knowledge 
of the homology or heterology of a growth. 1878 [see 
HEeETEROLOGY]. 

3. Chem. The relation of the compounds form- 
ing a homologous series : see HOMOLOGOUS 3. 

1876 Fohnson's New Univ. Cycl. 11.979 Homology, a term 
expressing a principle in the chemistry of organic com- 
pounds. .first introduced by the illustrious Gerhardt. 

4. Mod. Geom. The relation of two figures in the 
same plane, such that every point in each corre- 
sponds to a point in the other, and collinear points 
in one correspond to collinear points in the other ; 
every straight line joining a pair of corresponding 
points passes through a fixed point called the 
centre of homology, and every pair of corresponding 
straight lines in the two figures intersect ona fixed 
straight line called the axzs of homology. 

1879 [see Homotocous rb]. 1885 Lrupesporr Cremona’'s 
Proj. Geom, 11 Two corresponding straight lines therefore 
always intersect on a fixed straight line, which we may call 
s; thus the given figures are in homology, O being the 
centre, and s the axis, of homology. 

Homomorph (hpmomfif). [f. Gr. 640- Homo- 
+ poppy form.] A thing of the same form as 
another; applied to letters or characters having 
the same form (as Russian H=”, Greek H=2, 
Roman H), and to different words having the same 
spelling. 

1886 G. Matiery Photogr. N. A. Ind. 239 Characters sub- 
stantially the same, or homomorphs, made by one set of 
people, have a different signification among others, 1895 
Horrman Begin, Writing 176 Writing by such a method 














HOMONYMOUS. 


demands..a thorough command of the language, its homo- 
morphs and homophones, 

Homomorphic (hymomp:ifk), a. _[f. as prec. 
+ -1c,] Of the same or similar form.  sfec. a. 
£ntom. Said of insects in which the larva more or 
less resembles the imago (Homomorpha); hemi- 
metabolous or ametabolous. b. Bot. Applied to 
flowers or plants in which there is no difference in 
the relative length of the stamens and pistils; also 
to the self-fertilization of such flowers. e. Azo. 
Applied to organs or organisms showing an ex- 
ternal resemblance, but not really related in struc- 
ture or origin. (In senses a. and b. opp. to hetero- 
morphic; i sense c. to homologous.) 

1872 NicuHotson B7o/, 50-1 Many examples are known, both 
in the animal and the vegetable kingdom, in which families 
widely removed from one another in their fundamental 
structure, nevertheless present a .. close resemblance. For 
this phenomenon the term ‘homomorphism’ has been pro- 
posed, and such forms are said to be ‘homomorphic’, 1873 
Hooker tr. Syst, Bot, 154 Heteromorphic unions produce 
considerably more capsules and good seeds than homo- 
morphic unions. 1874, 1877 [see HrTreromorrnic]. 1875 
Brake Zool, 372 The nutritive zooids all resemble each other, 
or they are homomorphic. 1896 Henstow W7ld Flowers 86 
Every flower had become homomorphic and self-fertilizing. 

So Homomo'rphism, Ho‘momo:rphy, the con- 
dition of being homomorphic ; resemblance of form, 
esp. without real structural affinity. 

1869 NicHoLson Zoo0/. 233 Homomorphism subsists between 
the Polyzoa and the Hydroida. 1872 [see Homomorpnic]. 
1874 R. Brown Zan. Bot. Gloss., Homomorphy. 1883 [see 
homophyly s.v. Homo-}. 

Homomo:rphous, 2. 
Of the same form; =prec. 

1854 Mayne “xpos. Lex., Homomorphus, Bot., having 
the same form: homomorphous. 1855 [see HrTrromor- 
pHous]. 1864 Reader 2 Apr. 434/1 A step higher than the 
simple homomorphous organization of Amazba. 1874 Lus- 
Bock Orig, §& Met, Ins. ii. 43 The Orthoptera and other 
Homomorphous insects. 1884 Bower & Scorr De Bary’'s 
Phaner, 283 [It] has homomorphous leaves in many rows. 

Homonomous (homp'némas), a. [f. Gr. dpd- 
vop-os (f. duds same + vépos law) +-ous.] Subject 
to the same or a constant law; sfec. in Bzo/. 
Having the same law or mode of growth; said of 
homologous parts or organs (opp. to heteronomous). 

1854 in Mayne Lxfos. Lex. 1870 RoLLeston Anim. 
Life 112 The great number of homonomous segments. .in 
Myriapoda. 1878 Britt Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 64 The 
individual fingers and toes..are homonomous structures, 

Homonomy (-pnémi).  [f. as prec. +-¥: after 
Gr. derivatives in -vojua.] Homonomous condition. 
spec. in Biol. (see prec.). 

a1682 Sir T. Browne Jrac/s (1684) 127 The key hereof 
is the homonomy of the Greek made use of in the Latin 
words. 1870 Roitteston Anim. Life Introd. 114 In the 
homonomy and number of their segments and appendages, 
the Myriopoda resemble certain of the Crustacea. 1878 
BEL Gegenbaur’s Comp. Anat. 64 Homonomy .. describes 
the relation to one another of those parts which are arranged 
along a transverse axis of the body. 1888 RotiEeston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 147 The larva .. has a somewhat 
vermiform appearance owing to the great homonomy or 
similarity of the remaining somites. 

Homony, obs. form of Hominy, 

Homonym (hp'ménim). Also homonyme. 
[ad. late L. homénym-um (Quintilian), a. Gr. 
épevup-ov, neut. of déumvupos Homonymous, Cf. 
F. homonyme ‘an equiuocation, or word of diuers 
significations ’ (Cotgr.).] 

1. a. The same name or word used to denote 
different things. b. Phzlo/. Applied to words 
having the same sound, but differing in meaning ; 


opp. to heteronym and synonym. 

1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic 1. xxv. 100 Those[words} 
that differ not in termination; as grammatica, the art of 
grammar, and grammatica, a woman, are not conjugates, 
but homonyms. 1851 Sir F. Parcrave Norm, & Eng. 1. 
350 During the later periods of the Empire there are so 
many homonyms as to confuse the most attentive investi- 
gator. 1876 Dousr Grimm's L. § 17. 34 A monosyllabic 
language, indeed, like the Chinese, is but, as it were, a 
cluster of homonyms. 

2. A person or thing having the same name as 


another ; a ‘ namesake’. 

1851 F. Hatt in Bexares Mag. V. 27 It is to this Mushtaq 
that Manni LAla..alludes, and not to his titular homonym 
of Azimabad, as our author imagines, 1864 Sir F. Pat- 
GRAVE Norm. § Lng. III, 118 He bestowed the Duchy 
upon his Father’s homonym Robert the Younger. 1865 
W. G. Patcrave Arvadia II. 138 The locust of Arabia is.. 
twice or three times the size of its northern homonym. 

Hence + Homo'nymal a., agreeing in name. 

1641 H. L’Estrancr God's Sabbath 102 For Island ..their 
dayes are homonymall with ours in England .. as derived 
from the same idoles. 

Homony'mic, 2. 
relating to homonyms or homonymy. 
ny‘mical a. (in mod. Dicts.). 

1862 F. Harr in rnd. Asiatic Soc. Bengal 10 The Viswa- 
prakdsa, an homonymic lexicon .. written in the year 1111. 
1867 Wuitney Stud. Lang. xii. (1870) 454 The homonymic 
designation of a thing by something which called to the 
mind the sounds of which its name was composed. 


Homonymous (homp'nimes), a. [f. late L. 
homonym-us, a, Gr. 6pavup-os of the same name, 
sb, a namesake, pl. ra dpmvupa (Aristotle) equi- 


[f. as prec, + -ous.] 


[f. as next+-10.] Of or 
So Homo- 


HOMONYMOUSLY. 


vocal nouns, ambiguous words; f. duds same + 
évopa (ABolic dvupa) name: see -OUS.] 

+1. Denoting different things by the same name 
(said of the same word used in different senscs) ; 
equivocal, ambiguous. Obs. 

1621 W. Scrater 7'ythes (1623) 115 Your Minor is euery 
whit homonymous. 1656 STaNLey Hist, Philos. v1. (1701) 
244/2 Terms are of three kinds, Homonymous, Synonymous, 
and Paronymous. Homonymous, whose name only is com- 
mon, their Essence divers. a 1661 FuLLER Worthies, Lanc., 
(John Smith] became Fellow and Proctor of the University 
{of Cambridge] when past Sixty years of age, when the 
Prevaricators gave him this Homony[mJous Salute Ave 
Pater. 1725 Watts Logic 1. iv. § 6 Equivocal words, or 
those which signify several things, are called homonymous, 
or ambiguous. 180r CoLrsrooxe in Asiatic Res. (1803) 
VII. 216 A list of homonymous indeclinables is subjoined. 

b. Philol. Of the nature of homonyms: said of 


words identical in sound but different in sense. 

1876 Douse Grimm's L. § 17. 34 The meanings of the 
several primitives are in general so widely different that 
the homonymous derivatives remain to all time clearly 
distinguished in use. 

2. Having, or called by, the same name. 

1658 PuitLirs, Homonymous, things of several kindes, hav- 
ing the same denomination, a ‘Term in Logick. 1748 HARTLEY 
Observ. Man 1. i. 99 ‘The homonymous nerves of the right 
and left Sides. 1881 Athenxum 26 Veb. 305/2 There 
seems to have been..a single capital, homonymous with 
the island. 

b. Optics. Applied to the two images of one 
object seen in looking at a point nearer than the 
object, when the right image is that seen by the 
right eye and the left by the left: opp. to Hrrr- 
RONYMOUS 2. 

1881 Le Contre Sight 1. i. 95 When we look at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is so doubled that the left 
image belongs to the right eye and the right image to the 
left eye..; when we look at the nearer finger, the farther 
one is so doubled that the right image belongs to the right 
eye and the left image to the left eye. In the former case, 
the images are said to be heteronymous, i.e. of different 
name, and in the latter case they are said to be homonymous, 
i.e. of the same name, as the eye. 

Hence Homo’nymously adv. 

1751 Harris Hermes ut. iii. (1786) 342 One Word may be 
not homonymously but truly and essentially common to 
many Particulars past, present and future. 1881 [sce 
HETERONYMOUSLY]. 

Homonymy (hompnimi). Also 7 erron. 
-imie, -omie. [ad. late L. homdnymia, a. Gr. 
épovupia, f. dumvupos (see prec.). Cf. F. homo- 
nymie (1606 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality of 
being homonymous ; the use of the same name for 
different things ; "+ equivocation, ambiguity (00s.) ; 
sameness of name with difference of sense. 

(1551 T. Witson Loeike (1580) 65 Homonymia, whiche 
maie be called in Englishe, the doubtfulnesse of one woorde, 
when it signifieth diversly.] 1597 Mortry Jx/rod. Mus. 
150 You play upon the Homonymie of the word Loue. 
1616 BuLLoKar, Homonymie, a terme in Logicke, when one 
word signifieth diuers things : as Hart: signifying a beast, 
and a principall member ofthe body. 1751 Harris Hermes 
(1841) 181 Proper names. .often fall into homonymie, that 
is, different persons often go by thesame name. 1847 GRoTE 
Greece 1. xviii. (1849) II. 24 There existed certain homo- 
nymies and certain affinities of religious worship, between 
parts of Boeotia and parts of Thessaly. 


+ Homoou'sial,a. Obs. rare. = Homooustan a. 

1695 Howe Ws. (1834) 163/1t Those three Divine Persons 
.. all homoousial, or consubstantial to one another. a 1834 
CoreripGE Lit, Rem, (1836-9) [V. 234 Why not..retain the 
same term in all languages? Why not wsia and homozisial, 
as well as Ayfostasis..and the like? 

Homoousian, homousian (hp:mo,au'sian, 
homau'sian, -7#'sian), a.and 5b. Theol. [ad.med.L. 
homoitistan-us, f, homotstus (Jerome), a. Gr. dp0- 
ovatos, dpovatos, f. duds same + ovala essence, sub- 
stance: see -AN. In mod.F. homousien. Opp. 
to heterooustan and homotousian. 

The form homozisian is normal, according to the regular 
equivalence of Roman ii to Gr. ov; but Engl. writers have 
mostly thought of the Gr. letters.] 

A. adj. a, Of the same essence or substance; 
co-essential, consubstantial. b. Relating to or 
maintaining the consubstantiality of the persons of 
the Trinity : see B. 

1678 Cupwortu /ntell, Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 597 The Genuine 
Platonists would doubtless acknowledge also, all the Three 
Hypostases of their Trinity to be Homo-ousian, Co-Essen- 
tial or Con-Substantial. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. III. 
Crit. Hist. 48 The first Father of the Homousian Ortho- 
doxy. 1744 LarDNER Credib. Gosp. Hist. 1. 1. § 2. V. 134 
The council of Nice established the homousian or consub- 
stantial doctrine. 1864 Lowe. Fireside Trav. 38 So ho- 
moousian both in look and soul, So indiscernibly a single 
whole. 1866 [see Homorousian A.]. 

B. sb. Eccl. Hist. One who holds the three 
persons of the Trinity to be of the same essence or 
substance ; an orthodox Trinitarian. 

1565 T. StapLteton Morty. Faith 17 b, The Arrians called 
the Catholikes Homoousians. 1678 Cupwortu Jnte//. 
Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 610 The Arians call us Homoousians, 
because..we defend the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, to 
be in the language of the Greeks Homoousious, that is of 
One and the Same Substance. 1748 LarpNer Credib. Gosp. 
Hist, 1. \xx. § 7. VII. 429 These measures incommoded by 
turns the Homoiisians and the Arians. 1776 Gispon Decl. 
& 7, (1848) I. 475 The profane of every age have derided 
the furious contests which the difference of a single diph- 
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thong excited between the Homoousians and the Homoi- 
ousians. 1885 E.S. Froutkxes Prin. Consecr, v. 162 ‘The 
Acacians, long afterwards, condemned the Homoousians, 
the Homoiousians and the Anomeans in one lot. 

Hence Homoou'sianism, the doctrine of the 
Tlomoousians. Homoou'sianist = HoMoousIAN 
B. So also Homoou'siast = Homoousian B. 
Homoou'sious @., consubstantial. Homousie 
[cf Gr. (7d) dpoovcrov, neut. of dpoovaros, used 
subst, ], consubstantiality. 

1869 O. W. Hotes Cind. fr. Ashes in Old Vol. Life (1891) 
244 A very worthy professor.. but thought by certain 
experts to be a little questionable in the matter of *homoou- 
sianism, 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. U1. Crit. Hist. 37 
The term Homousian or *Homousianist, nick-names in- 
vented by the Blaspheming Arians. 1626 Br. Mountacu 
in Cosin's Corr. (1869) I. 99 For the *Homousiasts, they 
rest all upon God and neclected means. 1835 Penny Cyc. 
III. 3/1 Gregory of Cappadocia .. committed many acts of 
violence against the Homoousiasts. 1678 Cupworrn /ntedd. 
Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 606 It is full of divine things, by reason of 
its being cognate or congenerous, and *homoousious with 
them. /d7d. 610 [see Homoousian B.]. 1886 Wests. Rev. 
Oct. 475 As a substitute for the absent *homousie or identity 
of being with God, ; 

Homophene (hy'mofin).  [irreg. f. Homo- + 
Gr. paiv-ew to show, to appear. (The Gr. forma- 
tion would be *époparnys, giving Eng. homophane.)] 
A word having the same form to the eye as another ; 
used esp. in reference to the reading of deaf-mutes, 
who recognize words only by sight. Hence Homo- 


phe‘nous (more correctly -phanous), a. 

1883 A. G. Bett in Ann. Deaf §& Dumb (1884) Jan. 44 
Homophenous words, or words that have the same appear- 
ance to the eye. /éid. 59 A knowledge of homophenes, 
that is .. of those words that present the same appearance 
to the eye. 1884 A. J. Exvis in Athenvum 12 Jan. 55/3 
The word homophenes (similarly appearing), on the model 
of homophones (similarly sounding), was suggested to Prof. 
Graham Bell some years ago by Mr. Homer, late Principal 
of the Providence (Rhode Island) School for Deaf-Mutes, 
and has now been permanently adopted. /d/d., Here every 
word in the sentence is homophenous with the correspond- 
ing word in the list. 

Homophone (hgmofoun), a. and sd. Also 
-phon. {[ad. Gr. duépwvos of the same sound, f. 
épo- Homo- + evn sound. Cf. F. homophone.] 

A. adj. Having the same sound, rare. 
1623 CockxrraM, Homophon, of one sound, 1880 Lxcycl. 
Brit. X1. 796 Ten homophone letters were added, ; 
B. sé. 1. Phzlol. (Usually in pl.) Applied 
to words having the same sound, but differing in 
meaning or derivation; also to different symbols 
denoting the same sound or group of sounds. 

1843 Guippon Anc. Egypt (1850) 6/2 An alphabet com- 
posed of 16 distinct articulations, for each of which there 
was a number more or less great of homophones—i. e. 
symbols differing in figure, though identical in sound, 1866 
Fe.ton Anc. & Mod. Gr. 1.1. iii. 45 Each syllable or word 
[in Chinese] has. .a considerable number of characters, made 
up originally of different elements .. Practically each of 
these homophones may be used for the word, in whatever 
sense that word may be employed. 1873 F. Hatt A7Zod. 
Lng. 170 note, Homophones, identical to the ear only; as 
ail and ale, 18831. Taytor A/phabet I. 29 We have in 
English the four homophones 7#/e, write, right, and wright. 
By the aid of the variant spelling a child readily learns 
that these homophones are really four different words. 

2. Mus. =HOMOPHONY I. rare. 

_ 1879 Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 746 Homophone..voices or 
instruments sounding alike—unison..sometimes applied to 
music written in what was formerly called the Monodic 
style..now oaeenly employed for music in plain harmony 
-.as opposed to the Polyphonic treatment. 

Homophonic (hgmofpnik), a. Aus. [f. as 
prec. + -Ic.} 1, Producing, or consisting of, 
sounds of the same pitch; unisonous, in unison. 
Said of ancient music; opp. to antiphonic. 

1881 BroApHouse Mus. Acoustics 342 Helmholtz in his 
chapter on ‘The Tonality of Homophonic Music’ enume- 
rates five scales which differ more or less from our modern 
major scale. : 

2. loosely. Said of music characterized by the 
predominance of one part or melody, to which the 
rest merely furnish harmonies; more correctly 


called monophonic or monodic. Opp. to polyphonic. 

1879 E. Prout in Grove Dict. AJus. I. 55 The homo- 
phonic rather than the polyphonic style predominates in 
the music [allemande], which frequently consists of a high] 
figurate melody, with a comparatively simple accompani- 
ment. 1885 Athenvunt 7 Mar. 319/2 [Bach's] compositions 
are polyphonic rather than homophonic. 

Homophonous (homp’fonas), a. 
+-ous.] 1. Mus. =Homopnonic tf. 

1753 in CuamBers Cycl. Supp, 1872 F. Hiirrer in Fortn, 
Rev. Mar. 271 The homophonous innocence of the Doric 
and Mixolydic scales. 

2. Having the same sound; of the character of 
homophones (see HomorHone B. 1). 

1826 Ldin, Rev. XLV.145 Each sound..may be repre- 
sented by several homophonous signs. 1892 Athenwum 16 
Apr. sor/t_The ‘Scott Library’ is sure to be confounded 
with the ‘ Stott Library ’, so homophonous are they. 

Homophony (homp'foni). [ad. Gr. dpopwvia 
unison, f, dudpavos (see HOMOPHONE).] 

1. Aus. Homophonic music or style. a. Unison, 
or music performed in unison: opp. to anz/éiphony. 
b. loosely. Monophony, monody: opp. to poly- 
phony, (See HomorHonic.) 


[f. as prec. 








HOMOSTYLY. 


1776 Burney //ist. Mus. 1. 137 Antiphony is more agree- 
Ash than homophony, 1879 Grove's Dict. Mus. I. 111 The 
leading feature in. ithe 17th century is. .the development of 
homophony with its melodious character and its richness of 
harmony, in contradistinction to the old strict polyphony. 

2. Philol. The quality of being homophonous ; 
identity of sound (of words or characters). , 

1842 Branpe Dict. Sci. etc. s.v., In French, which is 

eculiarly a dialect of Latin abounding in contractions, 
Eooctiontes are numerous. 1892 Sfectator 13 Aug. 233/2 
Evident corruptions of the texts..specially favoured by the 
homophonies of the characters, 

Ho-moplasmy = Homortasy. 

1874 R. Brown Man. Bot. 558 Cases of homoplasmy in 
plants are referable to two distinct classes. .resemblances in 
general habit, and resemblances of particular organs. 


Homoplast (hg'moplest). zol. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. mAaorés moulded: cf. dzoplast.] 

1. An organ or part homoplastic with another 
(see next); opp. to HomocmEn 2. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann, Nat, Hist. VI. 22 Such 
details of agreement..we must set down to the fact that 
they are to a great degree homoplasts, similar forces or 
requirements operating on similar materials in the two 
stocks. having produced results in the way of structure 
which have a certain agreement. 


2. An aggregate or fusion of plastids all of the 


same structure: opp. to a/loplast. 

1883 [see homo-organ s.v. Howmo-]. ; 

Homoplastic (-ple’stik), a. Bzol. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. mAaorixés fit for moulding.] Having a simi- 
larity of structure without community of origin: 
said of parts or organs of different animals or 
plants. Opp. to HomocEneric. 

Nearly synonymous with Homomorrnic c, and with 
Anatocous 1b; but implying.that the similarities are due 
to similarity of environment. : ) 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 40 The 
right ventricle of the bird’s heart is not homogenous with 
the right ventricle of the mammal’s heart, nor the left with 
the left; but the two cavities in each case are homoplastic. 
1872 Darwin Orig. Spec. (ed. 6) xiv. 386 Homoplastic 
structures are the same with those which I have classed 
«. as analogous modifications or resemblances. 


Homoplastide (-pli'stoid). A7o/. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. rAaorés moulded + -IDE.] An organism 
consisting of a number of cells all of the same 
kind. Opp. to heteroplastide and monoplastide. 

1889 Vines in Nature 24 Oct. 621 The body of unicellular 
organisms (monoplastides), as also that of undifferentiated 
multicellular organisms (homoplastides), /é/d. 622 [see 
HEvreEROPLASTIDE]. . 

Homoplasy (homp'plasi). Zzo/. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr, -tAaowa, f. mAdots moulding, formation, ] 
Homoplastic condition ; similarity of structure pro- 
duced independently by the operation of similar 
external circumstances. Opp. to HOMOGENY 2. _ 

1870 Ray Lanxester in Aun, Nat. Hist. V1. 39 When 
identical or nearly similar forces, or environments, act on two 
or more parts of an organism which are exactly or nearly 
alike. .[or] on parts in two organisms, which parts are exactly 
or nearly alike and sometimes homogenetic, the resulting 
correspondences called forth in the several parts in the two 
organisms will be nearly or exactly alike .. I propose to call 
this kind of agreement Aomoplasis or homoplasy. Ibid. 40 
What, exactly, is to be ascribed to homogeny, and what to 
homoplasy, in the relations of this series of structures, is a 
matter for careful consideration, 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Homoplasy, the assumption by organisms .. of externally 
similar forms when exposed to similar external conditions. 
A good example is seen in the similarity of the American 
aloe, which is an Agave, to the true aloe. 

|| Homoptera (homp'ptéra), sd. pl. LEntom. 
[mod,L, (Latreille 1817), f. Gr. éyo- Homo- + 
nrepdv wing: cf. Gr. dudmrepos with the same 
plumage.}] A suborder of Hemrprera, comprising 
insects of very various forms, with wings of uniform 
texture: contrasted with HETEROPTERA. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 385 He de- 
nominated the last of these suborders Homoptera. 1835 
Kirsy Had, & Inst. Anim. 11, xx. 319 The Homoptera have 
four deflexed wings often of a substance between coriaceous 
and membranous. 1874 Lubpock Orig. § Met. Ins. i. 25 
‘The Homoptera agree with the Heteroptera in the structure 
of the mouth, and in the metamorphoses, on 

Hence Homo‘pter [F. homoftire, Latreille], 
Homo'pteran, a member of the Homoptera ; 
Homo'pterous @., belonging to or having the 
characters of the //omoptera. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Lmtomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 385 Very 
considerable differences take place in the economy of 
Homopterous insects, 1842 Brann Dict, Sci. etc., Homop- 
terans, Homoptera, the name of an order of insects, dis- 
membered from the //e7plera of Linnzeus, including those 
in which the wing-covers are of an uniform semimembranous 
consistency. 1864 WrensTEer, Homopter. 


Homostyled (hy'mo;staild), a. Bot. [f. omo- 
+SryYLE+-rD*%,] Having the styles or pistils (in 
different individual plants) of the same length rela- 
tively to the stamens (= Homoconous 1, Homo- 
MORPHIO b): opp. to heterostyled. Also Homo- 
stylic (hymostoi'lik), Homostylous (-stoi'las), 
adjs. in same sense; Homostyly (hp'mostaili), the 
condition of being homostyled. 

1877 [see HeTeRostyLep]. 1883 THompson tr. A/iiller's 
Fertil. Flowers 20 Homostylic plants with irregular flowers. 


1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Homostylous. 1887 Gorse Morphol. 
Plants 481 Homostyly, same as homogony. 


HOMOTAXEOUS. 


Homotaxial (-tx"ksial), a. Geol. [f. Homo- + 
Gr. -ragia (f. rafts) arrangement +-aL.] Applied 
to strata in different regions, having the same rela- 
tive position with respect to those underlying and 
overlying them, but not necessarily contempora- 
neous: cf. Homoraxts; also to the fossil remains 
(usually of similar character) found in such strata. 

1870 Huxtry Anniv. Addr. Geol. Soc. inQ. Frul. XXVI. 
p. xlii, Certain forms of life in one locality occur in the same 
general order of succession as, or are homotaxial with, 
similar forms in the other locality. 1888 J. Prestwicu 
Geol, I. 4 The homotaxial relations of the groups. 

Hence Homota‘xially adv., in the way of or in 
relation to homotaxy. Also Homota‘xeous, Ho- 
mota'xic adjs. = HoMOTAXIAL. . 

1866 /ntell. Observ, No. 56.97 As homotaxeous, and not 
as contemporaneous. 1872 NicHoLson Palzont. (1879) I. 42 
The Silurian rocks of Europe, North America, South 
America, Australia, &c., contain very similar fossils, and are 

undoubtedly ‘homotaxeous’, 1877 Huxtey Anat. Juv. 
Anim. Introd, 22 The species which constitute the corre- 
sponding or homotaxic terms in the series, indifferent locali- 
ties, are not identical. 1880 Dawkins Early Man 22 note, 
If..we look at them, homotaxially, from the point of view 
offered by the European Meiocenes, they are Meiocene. 

Homotaxis (-teksis). Geol. [irreg. f. Gr. 
éuo- Homo- + 7dgis arrangement. The Gr. for- 
mation would be *époragia homotaxy.] The con- 
dition of being homotaxial ; the relation of strata 
having the same relative position in the geologic 
series, or of the similar forms of life occurring in 
such strata. 

1862 Huxtry Anniv, Addr. Geol. Soc. in Q. Frni. XVIII. 
p. xlii, For Geology (which after all is only the anatomy and 
physiology of the earth) it might be well to invent some 
single word (such as ‘homotaxis’, similarity of order), in 
order to express an essentially similar idea [i.e. to ‘homo- 
logy’ in anatomy]. Jzd. p. xlvi, The mischief of confound- 
ing that ‘homotaxis’ or ‘similarity of arrangement’ which 
can be demonstrated, with ‘synchrony’ or identity of date, 
for which there is not a shadow of a proof, under the one 
common term of ‘contemporaneity’. 1870 /éid. XXVI. 
p. xliii, The use of the term ‘homotaxis’ instead of ‘syn- 
chronism’ has not, so far as I know, found much favour in 
the eyes of geologists. 1883 Naturve 18 Jan. 262 It cautions 
the student against the confusion of geological synchrony 
with stratigraphical homotaxis. 

Homotaxy (-teksi). Etymol. regular f. for prec. 

1873 F. Hatt Mod. Eng. 295 note, Homotaxis is im- 

ossible. .omotaxia, honiotaxy, is the eligible form. 1889 
in Cent, Dict. a 

Homotropal (homp'trépal), a. Bot. [f. as next 
+-AL.] =next. : 

1844 in Hoptyn Dict. AZed. (ed. 2) 148. 1855 Batrour 
Bot. (ed. 3) 302 In an anatropal seed, where the micropyle 
is close to the hilum, and the chalaza at the opposite 
extremity, the embryo is erect or homotropal. _. 

Homotropous (-p'tropas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. dp0- 
HoMo- + -7poros turning + -ous (after F. homotrope, 
A. Richard 1819): cf. Gr. éuérporos of like disposi- 
tion.} Of the embryo of a seed: Having the 
radicle directed towards the hilum. Opp. to azz- 
tropous or heterotropous. 

1829 P. Ciinron tr. Richard's Elem. Bot. (ed. 4) 398 The 
embryo is said to be homotropous when it has the same 
direction with the seed, that is to say, when its radicle cor- 
responds to the hilum. 1870 BenTLry Boz. (ed. 2) 342 The 
embryo is said to be evect or homotropous. 

Homotype (hpmotaip). Zzol. [f. Gr. dpo- 
Homo-+7vm0s Typg.] A part or organ having 
the same type of structure as another, a homologue ; 
applied esf. to serially or laterally homologous 
parts in the same organism. 

1840 T. A. G. Batrour 7y/. Char. Nat. (1860) 64 A general 
likeness is sufficient in nature to constitute, in the eyes of 
naturalists, a type, and hence they speak of such as homo- 
logies or homotypes. 1849 Owen Nat. Limbs 19 The 
femur, the homotype of the humerus. 1854 — Skel. § 
Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1, 170 So far as each seg- 
ment..is a repetition or ‘ homotype’ of every other segment. 
1872 Mivart Elem. Anat, 215 The successive vertebre .. 
are serial homologues, or homotypes. 

Hence Homotypal (hp-motaipal), Homotypic 
(hgmoti:pik), -ical adjs., of the character of, or 
relating to, a homotype; homologous. Homo- 
typy (hg'motaipi, homg'tipi), relation of homotypes; 
homology ; ésf. serial or lateral homology. 

1849 OwEN Wat. Limbs 29 To discern their *homotypal 
relations and their classification. 1871 H. MacmiLtan 771e 
Vine iii. (1872) 102 The vine presents a repetition both of 
homotypal parts and of homotypal arrangement of parts, 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex.,*Homotypic. 1870 ROLLESTON Anime, 
Life 93 The large pincers of the scorpion are *homotypical 
.-With the large pincers of the crayfish. 1874 Pop. Encycl. 
s.v., *Homotypy, another term for serial homology. 1878 
Brix Gegenbaur’s Comp. Anat. 64 Homotypical organs .. 
are often so changed that their homotypy cannot be 
recognised, and has to be worked out. 

Homousian: see Homooustan. 


+ Homple. 0és. ? Some kind of linen fabric. 

e14so in Rel. Ant. I. 27 Loke well your lawne, your 
homple, and your lake .. Ye washecleyn. [1847-78 Hatut- 
wetL, Homfel, a kind of jacket. North.] 

Homple, var. of HuMPLE vz. 

|| Homuncio (homz‘nsio). [Latin dim. of homo, 
homin-, man.] = HomuNCULE. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. App. 153 An hundred 
Homuncioes more or lesse. 1650 BULWER A nthropomet. 253 
Such an Homencio was Mr. Jefferies the late Queens 
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Dwarfe. 1753 Ess. Celibacy 64 Producing an homuncio by 
the laws of matter and motion. 1802 Bentuam HWss. (1838- 
43) XI. 129 But it is something for an Homuncio like myself 
to put all these potentates into jeopardy. 

Homuncule, -uncle (hom ykiwl, -vnk’l). 
[ad. L. homunculus, (also in Eng. use) dim. of 
homoman. Cf. F. homuncule (18th c. in Littré).] 
A little or diminutive man; a mannikin. 

1656 H. More Lnthus. 777. 46 That there is an artificiall 
way of making an Homunculus, and that the Fairies of the 
woods, Nymphs and Giants themselves had some such ori- 
ginall. 1696 J. Epwarps Demonstr. Exist. God 11. 124 Par- 
celsus’s artificial homuncle. 1759 StERNE 7%. Shandy I. ii, 
Homunculus. 1839 Mew Monthly Mag. LVI. 25 The door 
opened suddenly, and admitted an homuncule, of about 
four feet three. 4 

Hence Homu‘ncular @., diminutive, pigmy. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 13 Delappius. .not 
only saw these homuncular tadpoles, but pretended to trace 
one of them bursting through the tunic by which it was 
swaddled. 

Homy, homey (hdmi), a. collog. [f. Home sd. 
+-Y. For analogical spelling, cf. bony, Limy.] 
Resembling or suggestive of home; home-like ; 
having the feeling of home ; homish. 

1856 KincsLey in Z7/¢ (1877) I. 488, I like to. .feel ‘homey’ 
wherever I be, 1864 /éid. II. 194, I saw... plenty of our 
dear English ‘ lady’s smock’ in the wet meadows near here 
[Bayonne], which looked very homy. 1874 Mrs. WHITNEY 
We Girls ix. 181 ‘What a beautiful old homey house it is !’ 
‘And what a homey family !’ 

Hence Ho‘miness, homy quality or character, 
homelikeness. 

1885 Ror Driven back to Eden 69 A sense of rest, quiet, 
comfort, and hominess. 1888 Pa// Mall G. 30 Apr. 11/2 
The ‘Hominess’ of the French Character. 

Homyeer, obs. form of Homacer. 

Homynable, shortened form of ABHOMINABLE. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. xvii. 208 It is an homynable 


horreur. 
Hond, -e, obs. ff. Hann, Hounp. Hondel, 


hondle, obs. ff. Hanpitnv. Honderyd, -yth, 
hondre, -ed, -eth, obs. ff. Hunprep, -EprH. 
Hondhabend, -habbing, var. HAnD-HABEND. 

Hone (hdun), 56.1 Forms: 1 han, 4 honne, 5 
hoone, 7 hoan(e, 5- hone. [OE. Adm str. fem. 
=ON. hezn str. fem. (Sw. dial. ez, Da. heer).] 

+1. A stone, a rock. (OE.) Ods. 

Frequently applied to a stone serving as a landmark. 

939 in Birch Cartud. Sax. 11. 458 Ponne norp fram setle to 
netles stede to bere hane. 966 /dzd. III. 435 Of pxre 
greezan hane and lang hearpdene. 12.. /é7d. 11. 481 Ponon 
on ba readan hane, of pre hane on bone herpap. 

2. A whetstone used for giving a fine edge to 
cutting tools, esp. razors. 

¢ 1325 Poem Times Edw. IT, 86 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 327 
He put in his pautener an honne and a komb. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 245/1 Hoone, barbarys instrument, cos. 1545 
Raynoitp Byrth Mankynde u. vi. 127 Rub it on a Barbers 
Whetstone, called a Hone. 1612 WoopaLy Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 2 Take in his Chest a good Hoane. 1746 
Simon in PAil. Trans. XLIV. 323 The Whetstones or Hones 
..sold for Lough-Neagh Stones, are none of these, but of 
a soft gritty kind, and found near Drogheda. 1807 P. Gass 
Frnl. 79 Part of a log quite petrified..of which good whet- 
stones or hones could be made. 1881 YounG Lvery Man 
his own Mechanic § 358 After a few hours set it on a hone. 

3. Stone of which such whetstones are made; 
hone-stone. (Several kinds of stone varying greatly 
in mineral composition are used for this purpose.) 

1793 Hety tr. O'Flaherty’s Ogygia I, 178 Lough-Neach 
--which most assuredly converts holly into hones. 1806 
Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 163/2 In the parish of Ratho is 
found a species of whetstone or hone, of the finest sub- 
stance. 1875 KniGut Dict. Mech. s.v., Various kinds, differ- 
ing greatly in texture and hardness, are employed. Norway 
ragstone, water-of-Ayr, bluestone, German-hone, and many 
other varieties. 

4. attrib. and Comb. hone-pavement: see quot. 
1788; hone-stone, =senses 2 and 3; sfec. a very 
siliceous clay slate having a conchoidal fracture 
across the grain of the rock ; also called sovaczelite. 

1788 Chambers’ Cyct. s.v., Bed of hones, or hone-pave- 
ment, one of the tools used in the operation of grinding 
specula for telescopes ; formed of pieces of the finest blue 
hone or whetstone. ¢1790 Im1son Sch. Art II, 108 The 
hone pavement has uniformly taken out all the emery 
strokes. 1855 tr. Labarte’s Arts Mid. Ages i. 25 Hone- 
stone, a compact, fine-grained magnesian limestone. 1882 
Geixie Text-bk. Geol. 11. 1. § 6. 122 Whet-slate, novaculite, 
hone-stone, an exceedingly hard fine grained siliceous rock. 

Hone, s0.2 xorth. dial. Also 4 hon, howne, 
4-5 hoyn(e, 4-9 hune. [ME. on, app. derived 
from Honk v.!] Delay, tarrying: in the phrases 
but, without hone, often a convenient metrical tag. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 5795 Sipen sal pou wit-outen hon Wend 
to king pharaon. /é7d. 8413 Curtaisli, wit-vten hone, He 
yatte hir freli al hir bone. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 
804 Bad pame .. Set fyre at anis but ony howne. c 1400 
Rowland § O. 341 Send owte Rowlande withowtten hone 
(rime tone]. c1460 Towneley Myst. xxii. 228 Withoutt any 
hoyne [7i#ze soyne=soon]. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. III, 
434 For to devyiss without[in] ony hune, Richt wyslie than 
quhat best wes to be done. 1560 Rottanp Crt. Venus w. 
629 That thay suld pas but hone. 1820 Edin. Mag. May 
422/2 The trauchl’t stag i’ the wan waves lap, But huliness 
or hune. , 

+ Hone, sd.3 Obs. dial. A swelling or tumour. 

[See Honewort, quot. 1633, the sole authority for this.] 


Hone, 7.! xorth. dial. Forms: 4 hon(e, 5-6 





HONEST. 


hoyne. [Goes with Honn sé.2 (the vb. being app. 
the source): origin obscure. The rimes show 
that it had ME. close é (giving Sc. 6, ii); its mod. 
Eng. form would be oo (7), and it is thus distinct 
from Honr v2 The oy in some texts is northern 
spelling of @] zntr. Vo delay, tarry, hesitate. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 6088 Yee be alle belted, wit staf in hand, 
Hones noght quils yee ar etand. /d%d. 19867 Petre ban 
bigan til hon. cx1400 AZelayne 819 In no place wolde he 
hone [vie done]. ¢1460 7Zowneley Myst. iii. 319 It shall 
be done full sone brether, help to bere. . ffull long shall I not 
hoyne to do my devere. /#/d. viii. 363 It may not help to 
houer ne hone [re bone=boon]. 1570 Levins Manip. 
215/20 ‘To Hoyne, hevrere. 

Hone, v.2 dal. and U.S. Also 8 hoan. [a. 
OF. hogner, hoigner, Norman dial. honer, (13th c. 
in Littré) ‘to grumble, mutter, murmure ; to re- 
pine; also, to whyne as a child, or dog’ (Cotgr.), 
app. f. Aoz, a cry of discontent (cf. ‘ H/ozgner, ou 
hogner, faire hon hon, et criailler comme font les 
enfants quand ils youdraient bien avoir quelque 
chose’, Duez Déct, 1664, in Godef.).] zutr. To 
grumble, murmur, whine, moan, 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel, m1. ii. 11.614 Admiring and com- 
mending her still, and lamenting, honing [1638, 1651, etc. 
moaning], wishing himselfe any thing for her sake. 1657 G. 
Starkey Helmont’s Vind. 243, 1 know that the Galenical 
‘Tribe will whine and hone pitifully, rather than lose to be 
reputed Chymists. 1825 Lams “dia Ser. u. Convalescent, 
He lies pitying himself, honing and moaning to himself. 
1828 Scott /. AZ, Perthy, Thou awakest to hone, and pine, 
and moan, as if she had drawn a hot iron across thy lips. 

b. To whine or pine for; to hanker after. 

1600 Hotianp Livy. vii. 6 Some of the Oxen .. missed 
their fellowes behind, and honing after them, bellowed as 
their nature is, 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 36. 3/1 When in 
Wezon 'tis gone, For another I hoan. @1713 ELtwoop 
Autobiog. (1714) 64, I had no Money ..nor ever honed 
after it, 1754 RicHarDSON Grandison xxxv. (1812) I. 264 
She brought a servant up with her..who hones after the 
country. 1883C. F. Smitn in Zrans. Amer. Philol. Soc. 50 
Hone, ‘to pine oy long for anything’, is not yet obsolete 
in the South, though perhaps rare. 1884 Harper's Mag. 
Oct. 800/1 ‘I’m just honin’ after food’, is another example of 
the Tennessee patois. 

Hence Horning v7. sb. and fl. a. 

1802 Lams Cur. Fragm. iv. Poems, Plays, etc. (1884) 203 
What weeping, sighing, sorrowing, honing .. friends, rela- 
tives, 1878 Seevey Stein I]. 505 When I had heard his 
honing and moaning about Moscow. 

Hone, v.23 [f. Hone 5.1] ¢vans. To sharpen 
onahone. Hence Honed ///. a., Honer. 

1826 CartyLe Zarly Lett. (1886) 11. 349 Without aid from 
any grinder or honer whatever, 1828 WensTER s.v., To 
hone a razor. 1837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 576 A well-honed 
knife. 1856 Letsuve Hour V. 13/1 Honing and strapping 
his stock of razors. 

Hone in O hone: see OHONE, alas! 

Honement, obs. form of OINEMENT, ointment. 

Honer, honerable, obs. ff. Honour, -ABLE. 

Honest (pnést), a Also 4-5 onest(e, 4-6 
honeste. [a. OF. honeste (12th c. in Littré), 
mod.F. honnéte (=It. onesto, Sp., Pg. honesto), 
ad. L. honestus honourable, respectable, decent, 
fine, handsome, f. Aonos, -or, honor-, Honour, ] 

+1. Of persons: Held in honour; holding an 
honourable position ; respectable. Odés. 

1325 Metr. Hom. 160 A widou..com this Candelmesse 
feste, And scho wald haf als wif honeste Hir messe. 13.. 
KK. Alis. 158 Olimpias.. Wolde make a riche feste Of 
knyghtis and ladies honeste. 1388 Wyciir Zcclus. xi. 23 
It is esy in the izen of God, sudeynli to make onest a pore 
man. c1400 Destr. Troy 1471 A woman..Onest & abill, & 
Ecuba she hight. 1548 Hatt Chvon., Hen. VIIT 46b, The 
honest and sustanciall persons arrested or indited. 1624 
Carr. Smitu Virginia iv. 111 Houses, wherein liue the 
honester sort of people, as Farmers in England, 1687 A. 
Love.i tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 57 He told me That that 
Country is pleasant enough, and full of good honest People. 
1692 Lond, Gaz. No. 2735/4 The Purchaser to take 2 honest 
Men, and the Seller 2 more, for all such Goods, 

To make an honest woman of : to marry (a 
woman) after seduction. dial. or vulgar. (The 


sense may have been associated with 3 b ‘ chaste’.) 
1629 Earte Microcosmu., Servingman (Arb.) 84 The best 
worke he does is his marrying, for it makes an honest woman. 
1749 Fietpinc Yom Yones xv. viii, Miss Nancy was, in 
vulgar language, soon made an honest woman. 1824 Scorr 
St. Ronan's xxv, My right honourable father nourished 
some thoughts of making an honest woman of Marie de 
Martigny. 1825 JAMIESON s.v., If he .. marries her, he 
is said to ‘make an honest woman of her’, i. e. he does all 
in his power to cover her ignominy, and to restore her to 
her place in society. 1887 Miss Brappon Like § Uniike 
III. v. 64, I wish he had been free to make your sister an 
honest woman. re : 
ce. As a vague epithet of appreciation or praise, 
esp. as used in a patronizing way to an inferior. 


(Cf. worthy.) 

1581 T. Witson Logtke (1580) 83, I had good chere in suche 
a mannes house. #7go, he is an honest man. 1583 Hotty- 
BAND Campo di Fior 309 Honest man, is this the way to 
Bolonia? 1590 Suaxs. Aids. N. ut. i. 187 Your name 
honest Gentleman? 168x DrypEn Ads, & Achit, 508 These 
were for laying honest David by, On principles on good 
husbandry. 1709 Tatler No. 45 P 7 Let Mr. Bickerstaff 
alone (says one of the Honest Fellows), when he’s in a good 
Humour, he’s as good Company as any Man in England. 
1815 Scorr Guy M. ix, Cannot he sing his sang. .like 


Collector Snail, honest man, that never fashes ony body? 
1846 Brockett (ed, 3) s.v., A Northern baronet. .chairman 
46 


HONEST. 


of quarter sessions, was accustomed, when he sentenced a 
prisoner, to begin, ‘Now, my honest man, you have been 
convicted of felony’. 7 ; “ 
+2, Of things, conditions, actions, ete. Ods. 
a. Worthy of honour, honourable, commend- 


able; bringing honour, creditable. 

13.. Coer de L. 1773 Christmas is a time full honest; Kyng 
Richard it honoured with gret feste. 1340 Ayend. 222 Pet 
stat of spoushod is zuo holy and suo honeste. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Merch. T. 780 In honeste wyse as longeth to 
a knyght. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 2 Alle 
vertuonse and honest thynges. 1526 TINDALE Rom. xil. 17 
Prouyde afore honde thynges honest in the sight of all men. 
1533 BeLLeNpEN Livy 1. 153 Thare wes na batall mair 
honest, than this last rehersit. 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. lV, 
223b, Kyng Henry..founded a solempne schoole at Eton 
..an honest Colege of sad Priestes, with a greate nombre 
of children. 162x Burton Anat, Mel. 1. i. 11. xi. (1651) 29 
That respects onely things delectable and pleasant, this 
honest. 1700 Drypen tr. Ovid's Met. xi. 408 Many a 
manly wound All honest, all before. 1715-20 Pore //iad 
v. 312 Know, ’tis not honest in my soul to fear, Nor was 
Tydides born to tremble here. 

b. Free from disgrace or reproach; respectable, 
decent, seemly, befitting, becoming. 

1340 Ayenb, 229 Loke pe uram uoule wordes pet ne byeb 
na3t honeste. ¢1350 Lég. Rood (1871) 76 Yo plant pa wandes 
in honest place, Forto be keped honestly, And wirschipd als 
pai war worthy. c1440 Gesta Rom. xvii. 60 (Add. MS.) It 
were more honest that I shuld have such a wyf, and my 
felaw to have suche a wyf as I have. 1514 Zest. Ebor. 
(Surtees) V. 52, I will that, the day of my buryall, she maik 
an honest dynner to my frendes and neybours. 1633 Eart 
Mancu. AZ Afondo (1636) 37 Honest sepulture is a blessing. 
1653 WALTON Angler il. 44 Now lets go to an honest Ale- 
house and sing Old Rose. 1674 PLayrorp Sk7d/ Mus. 1. 61 
Corants, Sarabands, and Jigs, used for honest mirth and 
delight at Feasts. 

ce. Decent or respectable in appearance ; with- 
out blemish ; comely, ‘fair’; neat, tidy. 

a@1300 Cursor MM. 19850 (Cott.) All maner crepand beist, 
Paa pat er noght tald honest. c¢1340 /did. 6067 (Trin.) 
A clene lomb pat is honest. 1388 Wyctir 2th ili. 3 Be 
thou waischun and anoyntid, and be thou clothid with 
onestere clothis. 1493 /estivall (W. de W. 1515) 31 The 
people wolde .. clyppe theyr berdes & polle theyr heedes 
& so make them honest ayenst eester day. 1526 TINDALE 
1 Cor. xii. 23 Apon those members of the body Which we 
thynke lest honest put we most honestie on. c1566 J. ALDAY 
tr. Boaystuau’s Theat. World Riv, [He] hath created the 
thin .. after so honest a forme, and hath enriched it with 
a bearde. 

3. Of persons: Having honourable motives or 
principles ; marked by uprightness or probity. 

+a. In early use in a wide sense: Of good 
moral character, virtuous, upright, well-disposed. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 110 A king wise and honest in alle 
thing. /é72d, III. 136 So shulde he be the more honest To 
whom god yaf so worthy a yifte. 1535 CoverDALE 1 A7ngs 
i. 52 Yf he wil be an honest man, there shall not one heer 
fall from him vpon the earth. 15853 T. WasHINGTON tr. 
Nicholay’s Voy. 1. xxii. 28 Beyng a good Pilot and a very 
honest man. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 393 For the 
credit of this honest and loyall .. societie. 1672 Cave Prim. 
Chr. i, i. (1673) 10 ‘The honester and severer Romans were 
ashamed on’t. 1702 Rowe JZamer?. Ded., It were to be 
wish’d..that the World were honest to sucha degree,and that 
there were not that scandalous defect of common morality. 

b. sec. Chaste, ‘virtuous’; usually of a woman, 
arch. 

¢1400 Cato’s Mor. 57 in Cursor M. App. iv. 1670 Fle to 
take wife..bot ho be honest. .ne halde hir for na druri if ho 
be vnchest. 1428 #. E. Wills (1882) 79 The mariage of 
onest and poure maidens. 1535 CoverpALE 2 Esdras xvi. 
49 Like as an whore enuyeth an honest woman. 1598 Suaks. 
Merry W. wv. il. 103 Wives may be merry, and yet honest 
too. 1661 Pepys Diary 11 Aug., Colonel Dillon. .comes to 
church with them, which makes me think they are not 
honest. 1669 SuapweLyt RP. Shepherdess 1.i, You marry’d 
me to keep me honest, did you? 171x Sreete Sect. No. 
118 p 2 The Maid is honest, and the Man dares not be 
otherwise. 

ec. That deals fairly and uprightly in speech and 
act; sincere, truthful, candid; that will not lie, 
cheat, or steal. (The prevailing modern sense, the 
“honest man’ being the ‘good citizen’, the law- 
abiding man, as opposed to the rogue, thief, or 
enemy of society.) 

€1400 Destr, Troy 48 Ouyde and othir pat onest were ay 
--Thes dampnet his dedys. c 1500 Doctr. Gd. Servaunts in 
Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 8 Ye seruauntes .. Be ye 
honest and dylygent. 1881 Petrie Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. t. 
(1586) 42 He, which plainly telleth the truth, sheweth him- 
selfe to be an honest man. 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 
282 The honestest Monks we know are sometimes tempted 
to say strange things. 1734 Pore Ess, Man w. 248 An 
honest man’s the noblest work of God. 1751 JoHNson 
Rambler No, 189 ® 12 She..was at last convinced that she 
had been flattered, and that her glass was honester than her 
maid. 1791 ‘G, GamBapo’ Azn. Horsem. iv. (1809) 83 A 
dealer in Moorfields (who..is no honester than he ought to 
be). 1849 Macautay /ist. Eng. vii. 11. 177 Though often 
misled by prejudice and passion, he was emphatically an 
honest man. 1897 W. Rateicu Sty/e 125 The pillory and the 
stocks are hardly educational agents, but they make it 
easier for honest men to enjoy their own. Proverb. ‘When 
thieves [or rogues] fall out, honest men come by their own.’ 

d. Ingenuous; without disguise, open, frank, not 
concealing one’s real character (good or bad). 

1634 Forp P. Warbeck u.i, Bless the young man! Our 
nation would be laugh’d at For honest souls through 
Christendom. 1680 Orway Orphan ut. v, 1 am a doating 
honest Slave. x7or Rowe Amd, Step-Moth. 1. i. 17t Dull 
heavy things! Whom Nature has left honest In meer 
frugality. 1849 MacauLay Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 437 The honest 
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monk was s0 illiterate that he did not know what he ought 
to say on an occasion of such importance. 1866 HowELis 
Venet. Life ii. 23 He beheld the honest swindling counten- 
ance of a hotel fortier. ; i 

4. Of actions, feelings, etc.: Showing uprightness 
or sincerity of character or intention ; fair, straight- 


forward ; free from fraud. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 22914 Sant gregor gaf ansuer honest. 
13.. K. Adis. 4011 He no dude no treson, His dede n’as 
bote honest. 1508 Dunpar Gold. Targe 166 Leuefell 
Company, and Honest Besynes. 1568 Grarron Chyon. II. 
382 Their honest and reasonable excuses could not be heard. 
1617 Moryson /¢in. 11. 268 A quiet harvest that might arise 
out of their own honest labour. 1658 BrAMHALL Covsecr. 
Bhs. ix, 218 It is none of the honestest Pleas, Negare fac- 
tum, to deny such publick Acts as these. @ 173 Gay Fables 
1. vi. 1o Unbrib'd, unaw’d, he dares impart The honest dic- 
tates of his heart. 1848 ‘THAcKERAY Van. Fair lii, The 
very best and honestest feelings of the man came out in 
these artless outpourings of paternal feeling. 1883 Law 
Times 20 Oct. 408/t The object of a bankruptcy law .. 
should be the economical and honest distribution of a 
bankrupt’s estate. ‘ 

b. Of money, gain, etc.: Gained or earned by 
fair means, without cheating or stealing; legitimate. 

[1676 WycuerLey PZ. Dealer 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 125/2 You 
must call usury and extortion God’s blessing, or the honest 
turning of the penny.] 1700 T. Brown tr. /’resny’s Amusem. 
Ser. §& Com. 25 Some call Trade, Honest Gain, and .. have 
lacker’d it with the Name of Godliness. 1825 Mrs. CAMERON 
Houlston Tracts 1. 10 (titde) An Honest Penny is worth 
a Silver Shilling. 1873 Sang Dict. 194 Instructions to earn 
an honest shilling. 1887 Jessopp Arcady vii. 216 He turns 
an honest penny by horse hire. 

e. Of a thing: Not seeming other than it is; 
genuine, unadulterated, unsophisticated. 

1598 SHaxs. Merry W. iv. ii. 126 Behold what honest 
cloathes you send forth to bleaching. 1674 tr. Martiniere’s 
Voy. N. Countries 31 We were glad to betake ourselves to 
the provisions we had brought..which was honest Bisket 
and salt Beef. 1812 Crapper 7.7 Verse xiv, His Conscience 
never checks him when he swears The fat he sells is honest 
fat of bears. 1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 307/2 The honest mouth 
of a three-year old horse should be thus formed [etc.], 1884 
Cuitp Ballads 1. xxxvii. 322/2 Bringing some honest bread 
and wine with her, 

5. as adv. =Honestly ; or ( poet.) in comb. with 
another adj., expressing union of the two qualities 


denoted. 

a1892 GREENE Yas. JV, 11. i, Yet would I, might I choose, 
be honest-poor. 1596 Suaxs. Merch, V. wt. iv. 46 As 
I have euer found thee honest true. 1654 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes w. i. 176 And why slay him, if that he honest meant? 
1671 F. Puitiips Leg. Vecess. 330 Wares and Commodities, 
honester made, 

6. Comb., as honest-hearted, -looking, -minded, 
-natured adjs. 

1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1637) 206 An honest-hearted 
desire, but no probable dessein. 1600 Haxtuyr Voy. III. 
174 (R.) Worshipful, honest-minded, and well disposed 
merchants. 1607 SHAKs. 77on Vv. i. 89 My honest Natur'd 
friends. 1783 Burns Song, ‘ My father was a farmer’ ix, 
A cheerful honest-hearted clown, 1898 J. SmirH Perman. 
Mess. Exod, xix. 304 Jethro brings in his honest-hearted- 
ness. 1897 Mag. of Art Sept. 251 Honest-looking enough. 

+ Honest, v. Ods. [ad. L. honest-are to honour, 
dignify, adorn, embellish, f. Aovest-us Honest. 
Cf. obs. F. honester.] 

1. ¢vans. To confer honour upon ; to honour. 

1382 Wycur “cclus, xi. 23 Li3t is forsothe in the ejen of 
God, sodeynly to honesten [1388 to make onest; Vulg. 
honestare| the pore. ax575 Asp. Parker Corr. (Par- 
ker Soc.) 411 For his more estimation I have honested him 
with a room in the arches, 1609 B. Jonson S77. Wome. 1. iv, 
You have very much honested my lodging with your pre- 
sence. @1613 Overnury A W7fe (1638) 279 To honest it 
with the tittle of clemency. 

2. To cause to appear honest or honourable; to 
justify, defend, excuse. 

1602 Warner Alb, Eng. Epit. (1612) 396 It stood him 
vpon to honest his actions. 1651 CHARLETON Eph. § Cimmm. 
AMatrons ut. Pref., That learned and pious Divine; who 
was willing to honest the poor womans lapse. 1654 H. 
L’Estrance Chas. I (1655) 186 Specious pretences they 
wanted not to honest, to justifie the enterprize. 

3. To ‘make an honest woman of’: see HonEst 


a. Ub. 

1611 SpeeD 77st. Gt, Brit. 1x. xii. (1632) 717 Honested by 
lawfull matrimony. @1652 Brome Cov. Gard. v. iii, I ask 
no further satisfaction of you, then to be honested by 
marriage, : 

4] 4. monce-2se, from the adj. 

1669 SHADWELL KR. Shepherdess 1. i, You marry’d me to 
keep me honest, did you? I'll honest you; I will go in- 
stantly and meet ’em all three. 

+ Hornestate, v. Oss. rare~°. [f. L. honestat-, 
ppl. stem of honestdre: see prec.) ‘To honour’ 
(Cockeram 1623). 

+ Honesta‘tion. Ots. rare. [f. L. type 
*honestation-em, £. honest-are to Honest.] ‘The 
action of making honourable; something that does 
honour to one; an honourable quality or attribute. 

1648 W. MontaGue Devout Ess. 1. x. § 6, 118 By which 
virtuous qualities and honestations they have been more 


happy than others in their applications to move the mindes 
of men, . 


+ Hone’stete. O/s. Also onestete(e. [a. OF. 
honestete (mod.F. honnéteté, = Pr. honestetat, Sp. 
honestidad, Pg. honestidade):—Com. Rom, type 
*honestitat-em, for L. honestat-em.] =Honxsry. 

¢€ 1315 SHOREHAM 69 3et scholdy nau3t Honestete so 3wene. 








HONESTY. 


1340 Ayend, 53 Pe uerste libbeb be pe ulesse, pe ober be his 
ioliuete..pe uerpe be his onestete. 1377 Lancu. P. Pl. 
B. xv. 90 As holynesse and honestete [v.7. honeste] oute 
of holicherche spredeth. c1386 Craucer Clerk's T. 366 
Wedded with fortunat honestetee. 

+ Hone'stify, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. L. honest- 
us honest +-Fy.] “rans. = HONEST 2. 3. : 

a 1652 Brome Mad Couple v. ii, l'le marry, and honestifie 
her. 

Honestly (gnéstli), adv. [f. Honest a. + 
-LtY2,] In an honest manner. 

+1. In an honourable or respectful manner, 
honourably, worthily, respectably ; in a seemly or 
becoming manner ; decently. Ods. 

1340 Ayenb. 47 Ofte hy sseawep and di3teb ham be more 
quaynteliche and pe more honesteliche. ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Merch. T, 782 His housynge, his array, as honestly To his 
degree was maked as a kynges. ¢ 1400 MAuNnDEV. (Roxb.) 
vi. 20 He gers bam be keped honestly and wirschipfully. 
1504 Bury Wills (Camden) 104 Yf yt be so yt I..fall to 
pouerte, and may not leue honestly. 1559 /éid. 153 To 
bringe my bodie honestly tothe grounde. 1645 UssHEr Body 
Div. (1647) 275 Friends and Neighbours should see that his 
body be honestly buried, and Funerals decently performed. 

2. With honourable or upright conduct; esp. 
without fraud or falsehood; with honest intention 
or by honest means; sincerely, fairly, frankly, 


without disguise. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 342 For he hath first his love 
founded Honestelich as for to wedde. 1428 2. £. Wills 
(1882) 78 That he gouerne hym goodly and onestly. 1526 
Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 48 b, A man that hath a good 
crafte wherby he myght lyue honestly. 1597 Mortry 
Introd. Mus. Ded, A nomber of honest poore men, who 
liue (and that honestly) vpon teaching. 1625 Harr Azat. 
Ur. 1. ix, 110 He dealt honestlier then the Parson. 2738 
BerxeLey Reasons not repl. to Walton § 7, 1 can honestly 
say, the more he explains, the more I am puzzled. 1738 
Swirt Pol. Conversat. 185, 1 came honestly by it. 1788 
V. Knox Winter Even. \xxvi. (R.), The stripling is often 
sent..to the banks of the Ganges, there to heap up enormous 
riches, honestly if he can; but at all events to fulfil the 
ultimate end of his mission. 1875 Jowetr P/ato (ed. 2) 
I. 99 He does not like honestly to confess that he is talking 
nonsense. 

+3. Chastely, ‘ virtuously’. Ods. : 

13.. EL. E, Aliit. P. B. 705 Ellez pay mo3t honestly ayper 
ober welde. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 824 The 
married Women live honestly. 1691 Woop A/h. Oxon. II. 
56 Whether the Females lived honestly, ’tis not for me to 
dispute it. 

Ho-nestness. ave. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being honest. +a. Comeliness; orna- 
ment. Os. b. Virtuousness; honesty. 

c 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 569 Abou3t pe tombe for honest- 
nas, Hit was y-sowed. 1556 J. Heywoop Spider & F. 
xxxix. 16 Honestnes is vertousnes, and woorshipfulnes. 


Honesty (g'nésti). Forms: 4-5 oneste, -ty, 
4-6 honeste, 5-6 -tee, 5-7 -tie, 6 -tye, 6- 
honesty. [a. OF. (/)omeste (12th c. in Littré, 
earlier (h)onestet = It. onesta, Sp. honestad, Pg. hon- 
estat), ad. L. honestas, -atem, n. of quality f. 
honestus HonEs?, or ? honos honour.]} 

I. The quality of being honest. 

+1. Honourable position or estate ; high rank ; 


respectability. Ods. 

1509 Fisner un. Serm. C’tess Richmond Wks, (1876) 
296 ‘lhe straungers of honeste whiche .. resorteth for to 
vysyte the souerayne must be consydered. 1520 Ca+/on’s 
Chron. Eng. 11. 19/2 He [Daniel]..was made a man of 
greate honeste, 

+b. Honour conferred or done ; respect. Ods. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chvon. (1810) 151 He sent his sister 

Jone with mykelle honeste. 1382 Wyctir 1 Cor. xii. 23 
The membris that ben vnhonest, han more honeste. c¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 2861 Pe lell gentils, pat Venus the worthy 
worshippit for god, And most honouret of other with 
oneste bere. 1531 ExLyor Gov. 1. xx, Refuse nat to doe me 
that honestie in your presence. @1553 UpaLt Royster D. 
1v. iii. (Arb.) 63 More shame and harme..Then all thy life 
days thou canst do me honestie. 1613 J. Dunster in 
Spurgeon 77eas. Dav. Ps. \xxiv, 2 There is an honesty 
which belongeth to the dead body of a man. 

+c. Honour gained by action or conduct ; repu- 
tation, credit, good name. Ods. 

1382 Wyciir Wisd. vii. 11 Vnnoumbrable honeste fis] by 
the hondis of it, 1513 More Rich. 77/7 (1883) 56 Doctour 
Shaa by his sermon loste hys honestie, and sone after his 
life. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 173b, He hath 
sclaundred me before many, & so I haue lost myne 
honesty. 1548 Upati Lrasm. Par. (2) Pref. 15 Defence of 
their owne poore honesties. 

+d. concr. (collect.) Honourable or respectable 


people. (Cf. the quality.) Obs. rare. 

1563 App. Parker Articles, That vseth..delay to make 
any accompte in the presence of the honestye in the parish. 
1575 J. Stitt Gamm. Gurion ww. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 
228 If sucha toy be used oft among the honesty, It may 
[not] beseem a simple man of your and my degree. 

+2. The quality of what is becoming or befit- 
ting; decency, decorum; comeliness. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 548 Hys Eyn with his hand closit 
he, For to dey with mar honeste. ¢1400 MaunpeEv. (1839) 
xx, 221 The ordynance..ne the honestee ne the clennesse 
is not so paeyee there, as it is here. 1538 Starkey Zng- 
land 1, i. 2 [They] lyuyd lyke wylde bestys in the woodys, 
wythout lawys and rulys of honesty, 1547 Homilies 1. Gd. 
Wks, wi. (1859) 59 How their profession of chastity was 
kept, it is more honesty to pass over in silence. 1652 
Neepuam tr. Se/den's Mare Cl, 36 For honestie sake, and 
fet Se friendship which the Republick had with the hous 
of Austria. 


HONEWORT. 


3. Honourable character. 

+a. Formerly in a wide general sense, including 
all kinds of moral excellence worthy of honour. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 5829 ‘A gude castelle’ he says 
‘kepes he Pat his body kepes in honeste’. 1390 GowER 
Conf. Il. 272 Nought only upon chastete, But upon alle 
honeste. ¢1430 Syx Gener. (Roxb.) 1856, I shal be glad 
him forto see, Mi worship to kepe with honestie. 1548 
Upatr, ete. Erasm. Par. Matt. ii. 26 Encreased in all 
kynde of honestie, and heauenlye giftes. 1611 B. Jonson 
Catiline ut. ii, Let not..wicked friendship force What 
honesty and vertue cannot work, 

+b. spec. Chastity ; the honour or virtue of a 
woman. Ods. 

€1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. W. 1673 Hypsip., Why lyked me 
thy yelow heer to see More then the boundes of myn 
honestee. cxqg00 Destr. Troy 2965 Hit were sittyng for 
sothe, & semly for wemen .. ouer all, bere onesty attell to 
saue, 1573 J. Sanrorp Hours Recreat. (1576) 158 A poore 
manne proude, a woman without honestie. 1621 Burton 
-Anat. Mel. ut. iti. uu. i. (1651) 612 It was commonly 
practised in Diana’s temple, for women to go barefoot over 
hot coals to try their honesties. 1634 Sir T. Herpert 
Trav. 52 A Venus (like in honestie, though not in beautie). 

+c. Generosity, liberality, hospitality. Ods. 

c1400 Cato’s Mor. 152 in Cursor M, App. iv. 1671 Pat pou 
has gitin to be, vse hit in honeste & be no3t calde niping. 
1551 RecorvE Cast. Knowd. (1556) 138 A manne not onlye 
of greate learning, but also of as great honesty in seekinge 
to profite all men by his trauaill. 1607 SHaks. 77on ul. 
i. 2g A Noble Gentleman ’tis, if he would not keep so good 
a house..euery man has his fault, and honesty is his. 

d. Uprightness of disposition and conduct ; 
integrity, truthfulness, straightforwardness : the 
quality opposed to lying, cheating, or stealing. 
(The prevailing modern sense.) 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 197 Yet hath he shown him- 
self as far from honestie, as he is from age, and as full of 
craft, as he is of courage. 1599 Sanpys Europe Sfec. (1632) 
1o2 Our grosse conceipts, who think honestie the best 
policie. 160x SHaks. Fu/. C. uw. i. 127 What other Oath, 
Then Honesty to Honesty ingag’d, That this shall be, or we 
will fall for it. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 121 ‘The 
Saylers will as certainly take it, as you trust it to their 
honesties. 1727 De For Syst. Magic 1. i, (1840) 18 Honesty 
shall be praised and starved..to be high and great, is to be 
wise and good. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. vii. IL. 221 
Either of the two suppositions was fatal to the King’s 
character for honesty. 

e. transf. of things: cf. Honmst a. 4c. 

1842 Biscnorr Woollen Manuf. (1862) Il. 95 The German, 
or rather the Polish cloth, cannot be depended upon for 
honesty, in either the breadth or the length of the cloth. 

II. 4. a. The popular name of Lunaria biennis, 
a cruciferous plant with large purple (sometimes 
white) flowers and flat round semi-transparent pods 
(whence the name), commonly cultivated in gardens. 
Also applied to other species of Lanaria. 

1597 Gerarve Herbal u. cxvii. 378 We cal this herb in 
English Pennie flower ..in Northfolk, Sattin, and white 
Sattin, and among our women it is called Honestie. 1794 
Martyn Rousseax’s Bot. ii. 31 The second class contains 
those whose seed vessel is a silicle..as..honesty. 1868 
G. Macponatp &, Falconer II. 44 Purple-black heartseases, 
and thin-filmed silver pods of honesty. 1884 MiILLer 
Plant-n., Lunaria biennis, Bolbonac, Common Honesty. 

b, (In full, Maiden’s Honesty.) A local name 
of wild Clematis or Virgin’s Bower (C. Vitalba). 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot, 384 The Italians call it 
‘Vitalba..and in English of most country people where it 
groweth Honestie. a@1697 Ausrey Wits. (R. Soc. MS.) 
x20 (Britten & H.) About Michaelmass all the hedges about 
Thickwood..are as it were hung with maydens honesty: 
which looks very fine. 1888 Berks. Gloss., Honesty, the 
wild clematis is always so called. 

te. Small Honesty: an old name for various 
species of Pink (Dianthus). Obs. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens u. vii. 156 Called in Englishe by 
diuers names, as Pynkes, Soppes in wine, feathered Gillofers, 
and small Honesties. 1597 Gerarpe Herbal u1. clxxiii. 478. 


Honewort (hdunwzit). [See quot. 1633.] A 
name for Corn Parsley (Petroselinum segetum) ; 
also erroneously extended to other umbelliferous 
plants, as Stson Amomum, Trinia vulgaris, and 
Cryptotenia canadensts. 

1633 JoHNSON Gerarde’s Herbal 1018 Of Corne Parsley or 
Honewort..About the yeere 1625, I saw Mistriss Ursula 
Leigh. .gather it in the wheate ershes about Mapledurham 
.. who told me it was called Honewort, and that her 
Mother .. taught her to use it .. fora swelling which shee 
had in her left cheeke..This swelling her Mother called 
by the name of a Hone; but asking whether such tumors 
were in the said Isle [of Wight—where the mother lived] 
. .usually called Hones she could not tell. 1711 J. Periver 
in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 382 Its lower Leaves like Hone- 
wort, but deeper cut. 1879 Britten & Hoiiann Plant-n. 

Honey (hari), sd. (2.) Forms: a, 1 hunis, 
huneesz, 3 huni3, 3-4 huni, (uni), 4-5 huny, (4 
houny, 5 Sc. hwnie, -ny), 6-7 hunny. Bf. 4-7 
honi, (5 ony, hoony), 4-8 hony, 5-6 honye, 5- 
honey, (6-7 honie, honnie, honny). y. Sc. and 
north. 7— hinny, -ie, -ey. [OE. huniz = OFris. 
hunig(mod.Fris. dial. hunig, -ing, huynig, hinning, 
-ig), OS. honeg, -ig (MDu. honich, -inc, Du. honig, 
-ing, MLG. honnich, LG. honnig), OHG. honag, 
honang (MHG. honec, -ic, -ich, G. honig), ON. 
hunang (OSw. hunagh, honag, Sw. honung, Da. 
honning):—OTeut. *huna(n)go™ neut,, not recorded 
in Gothic, which has instead m/ip = Gr, pedit-. 
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The 8 forms are mainly graphic, in accordance 
with the usual ME. writing of 0 instead of # before 
2; but there may haye been a northern form */dnz, 
to which mod.Se. Azznze goes back (like drither, 
mither) through %, 0, to 0.] 

1. A sweet viscid fluid, of various shades from 
nearly white to deep golden, being the nectar of 
flowers collected and worked up for food by 
certain insects, esp. the honey-bee. » 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xviii. 11 [xix. 10] Swoetran ofer huniz, 
and biobread. _¢ 893 K. A®L¥RED O7os. 1. i. § 23 Peer [Est- 
land] bid swyde mycel huniz & fisc[nlad. ¢1z00 OrmIN 
9225 Itt wass huni3 off pe feld. c1230 Hadi Meid.9 Ha 
icked huni of pornes, 1297 R. Griouc. (1724) 43 Hony 
& mylk ber ys muche. a@ 1300 Cursor M, 21296 pe stile 
o matheu, water it was..And john honi suet als suilk. 
c1394 P. Pl. Crede 726 Dranes dop nou3t but drynkeb 
vp be huny. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 
(EK. E. T. S.) 247 Hote drynke makyd wyth Hoony. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 192/1 To make Huny, mellifacere, 1508 FisHeR 
7 Penit. Ps. cxxx. Wks. (1876) 227 O swete wordes, more 
sweter than hony and suger. 1563 Win3Er Ws. (1890) II. 
48 Quhais speche wes .. nocht wordis sa mekle as certane 
hwnie. 1582 T. Watson Centurie of Love xii. Poems 
(Arb.) 48 Hunny mixt with gall. 1590 Spenser /. Q. 
u. iii. 24 Sweete wordes, like dropping honny, she did 
shed. 1611 Biste --rod. iii. 8 A lande flowing with milke 
and hony. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 612 There be three things 
in vse for Sweetnesse, Sugar, Honey, Manna. 1794 Burns 
My Tocher’s the Fewel, It’s a’ for the hiney he'll cherish the 
bee. 1838 THIRLWALL Greece xxxvii. V. 21 His body, im- 
mersed in honey, was carried home for a royal burial. 


b. With qualifications. 

Honey of borax, Borax h., a mixture of clarified 
honey and borax, used as a remedy in aphthous diseases 
(Hoblyn Dict. Med. Terms, 1844). t Corn h., Stone h. 
(see quot. 1609). Clarified h., honey melted in a water- 
bath and freed from scum. Clover h., Heather h., 
that gathered from these flowers respectively. tLive h. 
(see quot. 1609). Unripe h. (see quot. 1884). Virgin h., 
White h., honey that flows from the cells spontaneously 
without pressure, being that made by bees that have not 
swarmed. Wild h., + Wood h., that made by wild bees. 

c 1000 Ags. Gos. Matt. iii. 4 Hys mete wes. .wudu-hunig. 
¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 139 Moren and wilde uni was his 
mete. c1430 Two Cookery-bks. 29 Do per-to hwyte Hony 
or Sugre. Jéid. 35 Take wyne & pouder Gyngere, 
Canelle, & a lytil claryfyid hony. 1526 TinpaLe Jatt. 
iii. 4 Hys meate was..wylde hony. 1607 TorseLt Hour 
Beasts (1658) 165 This powder with Hony-Attick, taketh 
away the spots in the face. 1609 C. Burter Hem. Mon. 
(1634) 108 While it continueth liquid, and will run of it self, 
it is called Live-honey: when it is turned white and hard.. 
it is called Corn-honey, or Stone-honey. a@1648 Dicsy 
Closet Open. (1677) 4 It is of three sorts, Virgin-honey, 
Life-honey, and Stock-honey., 1727-41 CHAMBERS CYyc/. s.v., 
We have two Rinds of honey, white and yellow.—The white, 
mel album, called also virgin honey, trickles out spon- 
taneously from the comb, by turning it up. 1884 Puin 
Dict. Apicult. 73 Unripe Honey, honey from which the 
water has not been sufficiently evaporated. 

2. Applied to products of the nature of, or re- 
sembling honey: esp. a. the nectar of flowers ; 
b. a preparation consisting of the expressed juice 
of dates or other fruit of palm trees. 

1732 Pore Ess. Man 1. 90 Taste the honey, and not 
wound the flow’r. 1737 Wuiston Yosephus, Wars Fews 
Iv. vill. § 3 The better sort of them [palm trees], when they 
are pressed, yield an excellent kind of honey. 1836 Mac- 
GILLIVRAY tr. Humboldt’s Trav, xxv. 387 This juice or 
honey has an agreeable acid taste. 1855 TENNysoN Maud 
1. Iv. x, The honey of poison-flowers. 1883 V. Stuart Zgyft 
271 The treacle which drains from the sugar is called black 
honey, and is much used by the natives, 1885 Gray Bot. 
Text-bk. U1. 451 The nectar .. is the sweetish liquid com- 
monly called the ‘ honey’ of the flower, secreted by certain 
specialized organs known as nectar-glands. 

3. (?Short for honey-cake.) Singing hinny, a 
currant cake baked on a girdle. zorth. 

1832 W. STEPHENSON Local Poems a7 Ma canny bairns 
come get your tea, I’ve made a singing hinny. 1855 Corn- 
wall 283 The Cornish cottage has no ‘singing hinnies’, 
or rich girdle cakes. 


4. fig. Sweetness. 

1s92z Suaks. Nom. & Ful. v. iii. g2 Death that hath 
suckt the honey of thy breath. 1613 — Hen. VI/J, 111. ii, 
22 Matter. .that for euer marres The Hony of his Language. 
1738 Pork Efil. Sat. 1. 67 The Honey dropping from 
Favonio’s tongue. 1855 THackrRay Vewcomes 1. 216 Mrs. 
Mack was not all honey. 1893 STEVENSON Cairtona 365 
He said it with a serious heat of admiration that was honey 
to the girl. 

5. A term of endearment: Sweet one, sweet- 
heart, darling. (Now chiefly Irish and, in form 
hinnie, hinny, Sc. and Northumbr.) 

1350 Will. Palerne 1655 William .. seide, ‘mi hony, mi 
hert al hol pou me makest’. c1386 Cuaucer Miller's T. 
431 Alisoun his hony deere. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems 
Ixxv. 3 My hwny [v.» hunny], my hart, my hoip, my 
heill. c1600 Tiwzon 1. i. (Shaks. Soc.) 24 My sparrow, 
my hony, my duck, my cony. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 
u. ii, Hunny, how’s this? 1712 ArsuTHNoT Yohkxn Bull ut. 
vi, Our affairs, Honey, are in a bad condition. 1749 
Fietpinc Jom Fones vu. vi, Follow her, boy, follow her; 
run in, run in, that’s it, honeys. 1809-12 Mar. EpGewortH 
Ennui viii. Wks. 1832-3 VI. 74 Have done being wild, 
honey-dear, and be a credit to your family, 1818 Scorr 
Hrt. Midi. xvi, Where did he change his clothes again, 
hinny? a@x1825 Soxg in Brockett s.v. Hinney, Where hest 
thou been, maw canny hinny? 1832 Mrs, TRoLtore Dom. 
Mann. Amer. (1894) 1. 140 My children..she always 
addressed by their Christian names, excepting when she 
substituted the word ‘ honey’. 


6. attrib. and Comb. a. Of, for, pertaining to, 
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or connected with honey; as honey dike, brake 
(see BRAKE 56,6 1), -cake, colour, -crock, -cup, 
drink, -harvest, -knife, -méad, -pore, -scale, -shop, 
-time, wine, etc. 

c1460 Towneley Myst. v. 4 The smell of my son is lyke To 
a feld with flouris, or *hony bike. 1542 Upa.t tr. Evasm. 
Afpoph., 118 bis [119] Fair and smoothe speakyng. . Diogenes 
customably vsed to callan *hony brake, or a snare of honey. 
1710 Appison 7at/er No, 255 P 2 It was usual for the Priest 
.. to feast upon the Sacrifice, nay the *Honey-Cake. 1853 
Hickie tr. Avistoph, (1872) II. 418, I will now knead you 
a honey-cake. 16xr FLorio, A/edichlorone, a stone partly 
yellow and partly of an *hony colour. 1596 SpeNsER /. Q. 
v. ii. 33 Like foolish flies about an *hony-crocke, 1833 
Tennyson Poems 70 Like to the dainty bird .. Draining 
the *honeycups, a@ 1648 Dicsy Closet Open. (1669) 97 ‘To 
make *Honey drink. To two quarts of water take one 
pound of Honey. a@1700 DrypEN Ovid (T.), Bees.. 
bring Their *honey-harvest home. 1843 Zoologist I. 28 
An abundant honey-harvest. 1884 Puin Dict. Afpicult., 
*Honey-knife, 1. A long thin knife used for separating the 
combs from the sides of a box-hive. 2. A knife .. used 
for cutting-off the caps of the honey-cells. a@ 1735 ARBUTH- 
nor Congress of Bees Misc. Wks. 1751 II. 141 The first 
Foundation of their Work the skilful *Honey-Masters call 
Commiosis. 1845 LinpLEy Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 26 Petals 
numerous, small, with a *honey-pore at the back. 1831 
Don Gard. Dict. Gloss.,*H oney-scales, the scales in flowers 
which secrete honey. 1658 RowLanp Mou/fet's Theat. ns. 
906 The Bees do frequently resort thither .. their nest or 
*Honey-shop is not far off. 1552 HuLort, *Hony tyme 
when it is rypely gathered. — 

b. objective and obj. gen., as honey-dresser, 
farmer, -gatherer, -hunter, -maker, -worker ; 
honey - bearing, -dropping, -eating, -gathering, 
-making, -secreting, -storing, -ytelding, etc., sbs. 
and adjs. Also HonrEY-EATER. 

1611 Frorio, Melifero,..*honie-bearing. 1552 HuLoerr, 
*Hony dressers, mzellisones. 1596 Firz-Gerrray Sir /. 
Drake (1881) 82 *Honie-dropping Aganippes fount. 1679 
M. Rusven Further Discov. Bees 53 * Hony-gathering being 
past, the Bees have no more need of them [drones]. 1853 
Lyncu Self limprov. ii. 40 The continued honey-gathering 
of the bee. 1608 TorseLt Serfents 68 There are none Idle, 
although they be not all *Honny-makers. 1881 Ancycl. 
Brit. XII. 136/1 *Honey-secreting glands are to be met 
with on the leaves. 


ce. parasynthetic, as honey-coloured, -hearted, etc., 
adjs. Also HONEY-LIPPED, -MOUTHED, etc. d. 
similative; etc., as honey-brown, -dun, -pale, -tast- 
ing, yellow ; honey-like adjs. Also HONEY-SWEET. 
e. instrumental, as honey-bubbling, flowing, -heavy, 
-laden, -loaded, -steeped, -stored, etc., adjs. 

1596 Firz-Grerrray Six /. Drake (1881) 89 Aganippes 
*hony-bubling fountaine. 1879 Brownine van [vanov. 62 
The bush of *honey-coloured beard. a 1000 Guthlac 1276 
in Exeter BR., Wyrta Zeblowene *hunig-flowende. 1580 
Stoney Arcadia 1. Wks. 1725 I. 3 The honey-flowing speech 
that breath doth carry. 1884 Miss Gorpon-Cumminc in 
Cent. Mag. XXVIII. 920 *Honey-laden blossoms. 1698 J. 
Petiverin Phil. Trans. XX. 323 The bottom ofeach Flower 
containsa *Hony-like Liquor. 1611 FLorio, A/e/ino, honie- 
sweete, *honie-tasting. 1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. 
Bodies 524 It is *honey-yellow, transparent, brittle. 

7. Special Combinations: honey-ant, an ant of 
the genus Myrmecocystus, the workers of which in 
summer have the abdomen distended with honey, 
which the others feed upon when food becomes 
scarce ; + honey-apple, (a) in OE., a lozenge or 
pastille containing honey ; (0) tr. L. melimélum, 
Gr. peAipndov, ‘a sweet-apple, an apple grafted 
on a quince’ (Liddell and Sc.) ; honey-badger = 
Honuy-RATEL; honey-bag, the enlargement of 
the alimentary canal in which the bee carries its 
honey ; honey-basket, the corbiculum of the bee : 
cf. quot. s.v. BASKET sd. 7; honey-bearer, a 
honey-ant which stores up in its distensible abdomen 
the honey collected by the workers; + honey- 
beer, ?mead; honey-cell, a cell of a honey- 
comb ; honey-creeper, a bird of the Neo-tropical 
family Cerebidx or Dacnidide; honey-extractor 
(see quots.); honey-fall = Honky-DEW 1; also 
fig.; ‘t}honey-fly = HonrY-BEE; honey-gate 
(see quot.); honey-gland, a gland secreting 
honey, a nectary; honey-holder = hovey-bearer ; 
honey-kite = HOoNEY-BUZZARD; honey-man, a 
man who sells honey or has charge of bees; 
honey-mark = honey-spot; honey-moth, the 
honeycomb moth; ‘+honey-people,  fanci- 
fully applied to honey-bees; t+ honey-rore = 
HoNnEY-DEW 2; honey-soap (see quot.); +honey- 
sop, a sop made with honey; also, a term of 
endearment ; + honey-spot, a mole on the flesh ; 
honey-stomach = honey-bag; honey-sucker, 
one that sucks honey; sfec. applied to birds of 
the family Meliphagide, and popularly to various 
other small birds, as the Cavebidw, Neclariniide 
(sun-birds), etc.: cf. Honxy-kaTER; +} honey- 
tear (OE. hunigtéar, ME. hunitiar, -ter), virgin 
honey, nectar; sweet wine ; honey-tube, one of 
the two setiform tubes on the upper side of the 
abdomen of an aphis, which secrete a sweet fluid ; 
honey-water, water with honey dissolved in it; 
honey-week (once-wd.), a honeymoon lasting 
only a week; + honey-wooled a., having wool 
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of a honey colour; honey-words, words of 
sweetness, honeyed words: cf. B. 

1882 Procror Nature Stud. 27 The *honey-ants are a 
nocturnal species. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 27 Feb. 1/3 Our 
human specialists are never quite so utterly sacrificed to 
their kind as the honey-ants. a@7z7oo “final Gloss. 830 
astelias, *hunaezaepl. a 1000 Ags. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
279/25 Passted/us, hunizeppel. 1678 Lirrteton Lat. Dict., 
A honey-apple, selimelum. 1884 J. S. Kincstey Stand. 
Nat. Hist. V. 392 The ratels or *honey badgers .. surpass 
the skunk in burrowing activity. xs90 Suaks. Mids. N. 
ut i. 17x The *honie-bags steale from the humble Bees. 
1774 Gotpsm. Wat. fist, (1862) II. 1, xi, 518 The .. 
honey-bag .. when filled, appears like an oblong bladder. 
1882 Procror Nature Stud. 26 This species [honey-ants] 
. .possesses, apparently at least, a fourth caste, that of the 
*honey-bearers, whose abdomen is distended till it is almost 
spherical. 173: Mrptey Kolben’s Cape G. Hope 11. 57 
‘They owe not their healths a little to the simplicity of their 
drink, which is only water, milk, and *honey-beer. 1885 
J. S. Kinestry Stand. Nat. Hist. 1V. 540 ‘The *honey- 
creepers inthe New World ‘represent ' the sun-birds. 1884 
Puin Dict. Afpicult., *“Honey-extractor, a machine by 
means of which the honey is thrown out of the cells by 
centrifugal force. 1597-8 Br. Hatt Sat. un i. 16 They 
lickt oake Jeaues besprint with *hony fall. 1855 /VAitoy 
Gloss., Honeyfall, a befalment of good things. ‘They have 
had a brave honeyfall lately.’ 1483 Caxton Cato Dijb, 
‘The poure man had in hys gardyn many *hony flees or 
bees, x91 Sy_vester Du Bartas 1. vii. 591 Prince and 
People, rise, And run to School among the Hony-Flies. 
arjoo in Palgrave Gold. Treas. (1863) 73 The care- 
burthen’d honey-fly. 1884 Pain Dict, Aficult. 44 Since 
thick honey does not flow freely through the ordinary 
faucet, beekeepers have adopted the ‘ molasses-gate’ as it is 
called. When used for honey it is properly called a *honey- 
gate, 1874 Luspock IWVild Flowers iii. 54 The *honey- 
glands are..situated in pairs at the base of the petals. 
1894 Vestm. Gaz. 27 Yeb.1/3 The specialised *honey-holders 
are fed by the workers till they can contain no more without 
danger of an explosion. 1883 Casse/l’s Nat. Hist. 111. 290 
The *Honey-Kite inhabits..the greater part of Europe. 
1552 Hutogt, *Hony man, or seller of hony, medlarius. 
1836-48 B. D. Wausu Axristoph., Knights u. iv, Honeymen 
besides, Prepared to join his banners. @ 1803 Young Benjie 
xii. in Child Ballads (1886) Ixxxvi. II. 282/2 ‘O how shall 
we her ken?'..‘ There's a *honey-mark on her chin,’ 1832 
J. Rennie Butterfl. §& Moths 211 ‘Vineide..Galleria.. The 
*Honey [moth] (G, alverta). 1855 Mrs. Gatry Parables fr. 
Nat. Ser. 1. (1869) 23 The mischievous honey moth has laid 
her eggs in our combs. 1598 Sy_vester Du Bartas u. i. 
ul. Juries 336 Never did the. .king Of *hony-people.. Lead 
to the field... More busie buzzers. 1632 Vicars tr. Virgil 
(N.), He. .felt loves *honey-rore Soak in. 1878 H. Bras.tey 
Drugegist's Receipt Bk, (ed. 8) 239 The *honey soap usually 
sold, consists of fine yellow soap perfumed with oil of 
citronella, xgo0-20 Dunsar Poems Ixxv. 30 My *hwny 
soppis, my sweit possodie. 1591 Percivatt SP. Dict, 
¢ahinas, hony sops made of bread, hony and water. 1606 
Wily Beguiled in Hazl, Dodsley 1X. 269 Ha, my sweet 
honey-sops ! how dost thou? 1547 SaLesbury Welsh Dict., 
Man geni, Mole, *hony spotte. cxogo Gloss. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 370/37 Cavene, cerenes, od0e *hunizteares. @1175 
Cott. Hom. 217 A‘le word of him swete, al swa an huni tiar 
felle upe 3uire hierte, a@1z40 Ureisun Ibid. 183 Ihesu 
swete..mi leof.. Min huniter. 1884 Sepcwick tr. Claus’ 
Zool. 569 Many of them [Aghidz] possess, on the dorsal 
surface of the antepenultimate segment, two ‘*honey tubes’, 
from which is secreted a sweet fluid—the honey dew— 
which is eagerly sought for by ants. 1597 A. M. tr. Guil- 
lemeaw's Lr. Chirurg. 23/2 He must washe his mouthe 
with *honye-water, to the purifyinge of the dissease. 1792 
Netson 5 Feb. in Nicolas Disp, (1845) I. 292 To tell her 
where honey-water is sold in Norwich. 1833 T. Hoo« 
Widow § Marquess x. (1842) 143 The happy couple left 
town .. to pass the *honey week—for they had not time 
to make a moon of it. 27. TorseLt Four-f. Beasts 
598 Their best sheep ..near the Alpes, they are gray or 
*hony-wolled. 1595 BArNFIELD Cassandra’xxi. in Poems 
(Arb.) 70 Scarce were these *honywords breath’d from her 
lips. 1818 Kars Endy, ut. 420 Tears, and smiles, and 
honey-words, 

b. In names of plants and fruits: honey-apple 
(see 7); honey-balm, a labiate plant, Afelittis 
Melissophyllum ; honey-berry, the sweet berry 
of a West Indian tree, Melicocca bijuga; also, 
that of the Nettle-tree of Southern Europe, Celtzs 
australis; honey-blob (hinny-) Sc., a sweet 
yellow gooseberry; honey-bloom, the Fly-trap 
of North America, Apocynum androswmifo- 
lium; honey-bottle (/oca/), the bloom of Evica 
Ti etralix ; honey-bread, the Carob (Ceratonia 
Siligua); honey-cherry, a sweet variety of 
cherry; honey-garlic, a name of Allium siculum 
(Nectaroscordum); honey-locust, name of the 
thorny leguminous trees of the North American 
genus Gleditschia, esp. G. triacanthos ; also applied 
to the mesquit, Prosopis juliflora, a similar tree 
found in the South-western States ; honey-lotus, 
a local name of the White Melilot, MeliJotus alba; 
+} honey-meal [tr. L. meliméelum] = honey-apple b. 
(see 7); honey-mesquit, Prosopis juliflora (see 
honey-locust) ; honey-pear, a sweet variety of 
pear; honey-plant, a plant yielding nectar; ‘ the 
genus //oya’ (Miller) ; ‘Alelianthus’ (Treas. Bot.); 
in Tasmania, Richea scoparia (Morris Austral 
Eng.) ; honey-pod = honey-mesquit (Cent. Dict.); 
honey-stalks 5), /., applied by Shakspere to 
the stalks or flowers of clover; honey-wood, 
the Tasmanian tree Bedfordia salicina (Morris). 
See also TlonnyYsuckix, Honrywort. 

1882 J. Smit Dict. Econ, Pl, *Honey-berry of Guiana 
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.. where it forms large forests. 1746 H. WatroLe Lett. 
(1820) I. 144 He stopped. .to buy *honey-blobs, as the Scotch 
call gooseberries, 1855 THackeray Wewcomes xxili, Con- 
fessing..that she preferred it to the rasps and hinnyblobs 
in her grandmama’s garden. 1880 Jerrertns Gt. Lstate 6 
Wild moor-like lands, beautiful with heaths and *honey- 
bottle. 1757 A. Coorer Dés¢idder ut. lii. (1760) 221 The black 
Heart Cherry, the common red Cherry, the black Cherry, the 
Merry or *Honey Cherry. 1884 Mitter P/ant-n., Necta- 
voscordum, *Honey-Garlic, 1788 Chambers’ Cycl., *Honey- 
locust. 1812 Brackenripce Views Louisiana (1814) 104 
Beautiful woods of tall oak, walnut, mulberry, sassafras, 
honey locust. 16xx CorGr., Pomme de paradis, an excel- 
lent Sweet apple .. some also call so our *Honnymeale, or 
S. Johns apple. 1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort. (1729) 220 Apples 
.. Pearmain, Pear-apple, Honey-meal. 1845 Statist. Acc. 
Scotl. IV. 60 The..*honey pears which were produced in 
the orchard, 1880 Jurreries Gt. Lstate ii. 25 She watched 
the bees busy at the sweet-scented ‘*honey-plant’. 1588 
Suaxs. 774, A. 1v. iv. gt Words more sweet, and yet more 
dangerous Then baites to fish, or *hony stalkes to sheepe. 


B. adj. [from the attrib. use in 7, and fig, senses 


4 and 5.] 
1. Resembling, or of the nature of, honey ; sweet, 


honeyed; lovable, dear. /¢. and fig. 

c1450 Lypc. Secvees 378 Omerus with the hony mouth, 
¢ 1572 Gascoicne /’ruites Warre (1831) 210 Rethorike that 
hoonnie harmelesse arte. 1592 Suaxs. Ven. §& Ad. 16 A 
thousand honie secrets shalt thou know. 1596 — 1 Hex. IV, 
1. ii. 179 My good sweet Hony Lord, ride with vs tomorrow. 
1609 B. Jonson Case zs altered v. iv, My most honey gold ! 
1631 WerEvER Anc. Fun. Mon. 20 And to bring you this 
honie example. @1700 Drypen (J.), Why, honey bird, 
I bought him on purpose for thee. ¢1822 Beppors Poems, 
Pygmalion 162 As if sweet music’s honiest heart did break ! 

2. Comb. ( parasyntheltic) : see A. 6c. 

Honey, v. arch. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. trans. To make sweet with or as with 


honey ; to sweeten, dulcify. “¢. and fig. Ods. 

13.. Augustin 496 in Horstmann A dfeng. Leg. (1878) I. 
70 Wibp hony of heuene ihonied swete. ¢ 1450 Lypc. Secrecs 
882 Sugryd galle honyed with Collusyoun, 1622 T, Scorr 
Belg. Pismire 49 The brimme whereof shee hath cunningly 
hunnied with faire pretences of seeming pietie. 1645 
Ruruerrorp 7vyal §& Tri. Maith xv. (1845) 164 ‘Vhe law of 
God, honeyed with the love of Christ. 

+2. To address as ‘honey’, to use endearing 


terms to. Ods. 

1602 Marston Axfonio’s Rev. 1. i. Wks. 1856 I. 75 Canst 
thou not hony me with fluent speach? 163: CHETTLe 
Hoaffntian (N.), If he be no worse; that is doe worse, And 
honey me in my death-stinging thoughts, 

b. absol. or intr. To use honeyed or endearing 


words; to talk fondly or sweetly. arch. and U.S, 

1602 Suaks. //am, 11. iv. 93 Honying and making loue 
Ouer the nasty Stye. 1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 115 
One Discuss’d his tutor, rough to common men But honey- 
ing at the whisper of a lord. 1884 — Becket Prol., The 
King came honeying about her. 

+ 3. ¢rans. To coax, flatter, tickle, delight. Ods. 

1604 Marston & Wesster Malcontent ut. ii, O unpeer- 
able! invention! rare! Thou god of policy! it honeys 
me. 1605 CHapman, etc. Lastw. Hoe m1. ii. Divb, Was 
euer Rascall honnied so with poison? 1622 FLETCHER Sf. 
Curate tv. ii, Iam honyed with the project. 

Honey-bear. 

1. A small quadruped, somewhat larger than a 
polecat, the potto or kinkajou, Cercoleptes cauit- 
volvulus, a native of tropical America. 

1838 Swainson Anim. in Menag. 77 Baron Humboldt 
affirms that it [the Potto] makes use of its long tongue to 
suck honey, and hence is a great destroyer of the nests of 
bees: this habit has procured for it..the name of the Honey 
Bear. 1883 Lapy Brassry 7he Trades 452 From Colon 
one of the officers had brought back a honey-bear—an in- 
telligent brute, about the size of a mongoose. 

2. The sloth-bear, Welursus labiatus, of India. 

1875 Encycl. Brit. 111. 462/1 There is but one species, the 
Sloth or Honey Bear..It inhabits the mountainous regions 
of India. 1880 A. R. Wattace Js. Life iii. 44 The great 
features of the Oriental region are, the long-armed apes, 
the orang-utans, the tiger, the sun-bears and honey-bears. 

Honey-bee. A bee that gathers and stores 
honey, esp. the common hive-bee. 

c1566 J. Avpay tr. Boaystuan's Theat. World Nivh, 
Athenor writeth that honie Bees and other flies chased out 
of a towne all the inhabitantes thereof. 1614 Raeicu 
Hist. World 1. (1634) 75 Some affirme that hee (Jupiter) was 
fed by Honi-Bees. 1663 Grrnirr Counsel F vb, Your 
Honey-bee-like disposition. 1835 W. Irvine Tour Prairies 
62 Some of the ancient settlers .. pretend to give the very 
year when the honey bee first crossed the Mississippi. 

Honey-bird. 

+1. A fanciful name for a bee. Ods. 

1605 Syivester Du Bartas u. iii. w. Captaines 1143 
Quails [have] but One Chief, the Hony-birds but One, One 
Master-Bee, 

2. A bird that feeds on honey or the nectar of 
flowers, as those of the family J/eliphagide. Cf. 
HoNEY-EATHR, -SUCKER. 

1870 Witson Austyal, Songs 99 Honey-birds loitered to 
suck at the wattle. 1898 Morris Austral Eng. s.v. Honey- 
eater, The whole series are sometimes called Honey-birds. 

3. = Honry-Guipe I. 

1850 R. G. Cummine Hunter's Life S. A/r. (ed. 2) I. 41, 
I saw to-day for the first time the honey-bird. This extra- 
ordinary little bird. .will invariably lead a person following 
it toa wild-bees’ nest. 1893 Srtous Trav. S. E. Afr. 455 
I'wo of our Kafirs .. had gone in pursuit of a honey-bird. 

Honey-buzzard. A bird of prey of the genus 
Pernis, esp, the European species P. apivorus, 
which feeds chiefly on the larvae of bees and wasps. 





HONEYCOMB. 


1674 Ray Words, Eng. Birds 82 The Honey-Buzzard : 
Buteo apivorus. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 146 As he 
{Mr. Willughby] found the combs of wasps in the nest, he 
gave this species the name of the honey buzzard. 1883 
Cassell’s Nat. Hist. V1. 289 Crows and Rooks mob the 
Honey-Buzzard with almost the same eagerness as they 
chase the Eagle-Owl, . 

Honeycomb (huvnikoum), sd. Forms: sce 
Honey and Comp, [OE. hunigcamd, {. hunig 
Honey + cab ComB sd.! (sense 8).] 

1. A structure of wax containing two series of 
hexagonal cells separated by thin partitions, formed 
by bees for the reception of honey and their eggs. 

‘The shape and arrangement of the cells secures the greatest 
possible economy at once of space and of material. 

axoso Liber Scintil. x. (1889) 50 Sawl Zefylled trytt 
hunigcamb [ fawum]. c1275 Pass. Our Lord 616 in O. £, 
Misc. 54 Hi hym..brouhten of one visse ibred And ek enne 
huny-comb. @1340 Hamprote Psalter xviii. 11 Swetter 
abouen huny and huny kambe. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 245/1 
Hony coom,../avus. x1500-z0 Dunbar Poevis \xxxii. 39 
Merchandis .. hamperit in ane hony came. 1577 B. GooGr 
Heresbach's Husb. w. (1586) 191 b, Blewe knoppes, or tuftes, 
like Honicoames. 1651 Honses Leviath. U1. xxxvi. 230 
The fault that lonathan had committed, in eating a honey- 
comb. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 100 The 
honeycomb of the bee is edgeways with respect to the 
hive. 1857 Mrs. Cartyte Le?¢. 11. 314 Tea, eggs, brown 
bread and honey-comb. 

Jig. €1386 Cuaucer Melib. » 147 He seith that wordes bat 
been spoken discreetly by ordinaunce been honycombes, for 
they yeuen swetnesse to the soule. 1642 J. Haron (¢7¢/e) 
The Honey-combe of Free Justification by Christ alone. 
1842 TEnNyson &. Morris 26 Was he not A full-cell'd 
honeycomb of eloquence Stored from all flowers? 

+2. A term of endearment. Cf. Honzy 5. Obs. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Miller's T. 512 What do ye, hony comb, . 
sweete Alisoun? 1552 HuLorr, Darlynge, a wanton terme 
-.as be these: honycombe, pyggisnye, swetehert, trueloue. 

3. A cavernous flaw in metal work, esp. in guns. 

1530 Pascr. 232/1 Honny combe, warcg. 1588 Lucar 
Collog. Arte Shooting App. 2 Whether or no any hony- 
combes flawes or crackes are in the peece. 1706 PuiLiirs 
(ed. Kersey), Honey-comb, a Flaw in the Metal of a Piece 
of Ordnance. 1763 Det Pino SP, Dict., Escarabajos,.. 
what gunners call honey-comb, that is, holes in the metal. 
1828 J. M. Spearman Lrit. Gunner (ed. 2) 339 Efforts to 
force the water through any honey-combs or flaws which 
there may be in the bore. 1881 GrrENreR G27 146 A scratch 
or spot of honey-comb in the grooves renders the rifle com- 
pletely useless for match-shooting. ; 

4. The reticulum or second stomach of ruminants, 
so called from the appearance of its inner surface. 

1727-41 Cuambers Cycl. s.v. Ruminant, The reticulum, 
which we call the hony-comb. 1774 Gotpsmiru Wat. Hist. 
II, mu. i. 1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 302/2 The second 
cavity, the honeycomb..is so called from the appearance 
of its mucous membrane. 

5. Honeycomb work (see 6). 

1838 H. G. Knicut Norm. in Sicily 276 The vault is 
ornamented with the Moorish honeycomb, 1882 Daily Ted. 
23 Nov., A large white quilt, real honeycomb. 

6. attrib. and Comb. Of or pertaining to a honey- 
comb ; like, or arranged in the form of, a honey- 
comb; having a surface hexagonally marked ; as 
honeycomb ‘cell, decoration, flannel, ground, lime- 
stone ornament, pattern, sponge, work, honeycomb 
bag =sense 4; honeycomb coral, a coral of the 
genus FavositEs; honeycomb moth, a tineid 
moth of the genus Galleria which infests beehives ; 
honeycomb ringworm, scall, species of the 
disease Favus ; honeycomb stitch (see quot.) ; 
honeycomb stomach = sense 4; so honeycomb 
tripe; honeycomb-stone, fossil honeycomb coral. 

1865 Chambers’ Encycl. VIII. 367 The stomach. .consists 
of four distinct bags or cavities .. The second cavity is the 
*Honeycomb bag. 1873 Dawson Zarth § Man v. 91 The 
Favosites or *honeycomb coral, presenting regular hexa- 
gonal cells with transverse floors or tabula. 1884 Advt., 
*Honeycomb Flannel .. for Petticoats and Skirts, 1721 
Mrs. Brapsuaw in Lett. C’tess Suffolk 1. 75 There is one 
[edging], of a honeycomb ground. 1813 BakrewrLt 
Tube Geol. (1815) 463 “Honeycomb lime-stone, a name 
which conveys a tolerably correct idea of its appearance. 
1864-5 Woop Homes without H. viii. (1868) 192 The last 
of our burrowers is the *Honey-comb Moth belonging to 
the genus Galleria. 1838 H. G. Knicur Movm. in Sicily 
272 note, The *honeycomb ornament is common in the 
alcoves, and. vaulted apartments of the Arabians. 1882 
Cautretp & Sawarp Dict, Needlework, *Honeycomb 
Pattern, cast on any number of stitches that divide by six. 
First row—Knit. Second row—Purl [etc.]. This completes 
one Honeycomb, 1867 J. Hocc Aficrose. u. i. 296 The 
Favus fungus..is commonly called the cupped ringworm or 
*honycomb scaH. 1874 Pereira’s Mat. Med. 1015 
Turkey Sponge,..the common variety is called *honeycomb 
sponge. “1882 Cautreicp & Sawarv Dict. Needlework, 
*Honeycomb Stitch, this stitch is used to draw together in 
an ornamental pattern the gathers upon the neck and 
sleeves of smock frocks, and also for all kinds of decorative 
gathering. 186x Huvme tr. Moguin-Tandon 11.1. 43 ‘Ihe 
reticulum or *honey-comb stomach, 1753 Cuampers Cycé, 
Supp., *Honeycomb-Stone. 1874 T. Harpy Lar/r. Madding 
Crowd I. ix. 127 Snow-white smock-frocks..marked on the 
wrists, breasts, backs, and sleeves with *honeycomb-work, 
1895 Frul. R. Inst. Brit. Archit. 14 Mar. 348 A richly 
fretted ceiling of Arabian honeycomb-work. 


Honeycomb, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To fill like a honeycomb with cells, 
cavities, or perforations; to render cavernous, 
hollow, or insubstantial in this way; to undermine. 


1774 Goitpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 67 If it had been 
honey-combed by worms in the quarry, 1834. Mepwin 


HONEYCOMBED. 


Angler in Wales 1. 163, 1 have known tents. .completely 
honeycombed in a very few weeks, 1860 A// Vear Round 
No. 78. 30 The drains may honeycomb the basement and 
not remove the refuse passed into them, 

b. intr. for pass. To become cavernous. 

1851 Fral. R. Agric. Soc. X11. 1. 382 Peat land is subject 
to ‘honey-comb ’, or contract when dried by frost. 

2. fig. To penetrate through and through so as 
to render hollow, rotten, etc.; to undermine. 

1855 H. Rocers Zss. II. vii. 331 This great empire is 
rotten; honey-combed as it were. 1875 McLaren Serv. 
Ser, u. vii. 113 The small continuous vices, which root 
underground and honeycomb the soul. 1878 Bayne Purit. 
ev. xi. 477 His theory is here again honeycombed by his 
own averments of fact. 

b. abdsol., and intr. for pass. 

1868 Lorp Strancrorp Sel. Writings (1869) I. 338 The 
very same man who has been honeycombing away at the.. 
cranky old Ottoman empire. 1879 Barinc-GouLp Germany 
II. 179 Floating dogmas .. all imperceptibly, yet certainly, 
honeycombing and melting away. 

3. trans. To mark with a honeycomb pattern. 

1888 Daily News 28 Nov. 7/6 Velveteens, plain, shaded, 
and honeycombed, in light shades. 1889 /dzd. 2t Nov. 6/r 
‘The bodices .. are honeycombed, after the most approved 
fashion, across the chest and shoulders. 

Hence Honeycombing v4/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1889 Daily News 21 Nov. 6/: Liberty frocks, with their 
many folds upon the chest, held in by honeycombing. 1893 
_E.H. Barker Wand. by South. Waters 277 The honey- 

combing action of water. 


Honeycombed (hznikoumd), a. [f. prec. vb. 
or sb, + -ED! or 2.] a. Having perforations, excava- 
tions, or cavernous parts, like a honeycomb ; esp. 
abounding in little cells, as cast metal when not 
sound. b. Marked with a honeycomb-like pattern. 
_ 1627 Carr. Smita Seaman's Gran. xiv. 65 Honicombed, 
is when shee is ill cast or ouermuch worne shee will bee 
rugged within. 1676 WisEMAN Szrg; (J.), A mariner having 
discharged his gun, which was honeycombed, and loading 
it suddenly again, the powder took fire. 1802 Med. Frnt. 
VIII. 471 The head of the tibia .. quite spongy or honey- 
combed in its texture. 1806 Gazetteer Scot, (ed. 2) s.v. 
Greenock, Coarse-grained basaltic whin, intermixed with 
honey-combed lava. 1897 AttButr Syst, Med. III. 16 Its 
free surface, owing to the movements of the heart, becomes 
roughened in a peculiar manner, presenting a shaggy or 
honey-combed appearance. 

Ho-ney-dew. 

1. A sweet sticky substance found on the leaves 
and stems of trees and plants, held to be excreted 
by aphides: formerly imagined to be in origin akin 
to dew. 

1577 B. Gooce Hevesbach’s Hush. 1. (1586) 180 b, The 
leaves. .bedewed with Hony..In the morning, our common 
people call it Manna, or Hony dewe, cleaving to the leaves 
before the rising of the sunne. 1588 Suaxs, 77z¢. A. ut. i. 
112 Fresh teares Stood on her cheekes, as doth the honydew 
Vpon a gathred Lillie almost withered. 1657 S. Purcuas 
Pol. Flying-Ins. 133 Pliny affirmed the Hony-dew to bee 
either the sweat of the heaven, or the slaver or spittle of the 
stars, or the moisture of the aire purging it self. 1789 
G, Wuite Sedborne |xiv. (1875) 309 In the sultry season of 
1783 honeydews were so frequent as to deface and destroy 
the beauties of my garden. 1883 J. G. Woop in Gd. Words 
Dec. 763/1 The sweet juice which is exuded by the aphis .. 
is popularly known as ‘ honey-dew’. 

2. An ideally sweet or luscious substance ; often, 
like dew, represented as falling: sometimes applied 
to the nectar of flowers or to honey itself, 

1608 TorsELL Serfents 65 Their stomach ., wherein they 
[bees]..keepe their Honny dew which they haue gathered. 
1646 G. DanieL Poems Wks. 1878 I. 52 Sweet, as the Hony- 
deaw, which Hybla hath. 1695 Brackmore Pr. Arth. i. 
347 Hony-Dews fall in delicious Showers. 1797 CoLERIDGE 
Kubla Khan 53. 1798 — Anc. Mar. v. xxvi, The other 
was a softer voice, As soft as honey-dew. 1871 B. Taytor 
Faust (1875) I. xxii. 197 Little step and lofty leap Through 
honey-dew and fragrance. 

Jig. ©1835 Mrs. Hemans Poems, Fount. Obliv., The 
cool honey-dews of dreamless rest, 1878 Symonps Sonn. 
M, Angelo 2 On bitter honey-dews of tears. 

3. A kind of tobacco sweetened with molasses. 

1857 Kinestey Two VY. Ago viii, I say, how do you sell 
honeydew? 1894 Daily News 12 Mar. 6/2, I took up a 
paper containing 2 oz. of sunflaked honeydew. 

So Honey-dewed a., a. bedewed with honey; 
b. covered with honey-dew. 

1596 R. Llincue] Diedda (1877) 34 Thy hony-dewed tongue 
exceedes hir far in sweete discourse. 1798 Sourury Poevs, 
Oak of Fathers, The bees o’er its honey-dew'd foliage 
play’d. 1868 Darwin Anim. § Pl. II. xxv. 337 Horses .. 
injured by eating mildewed and honeydewed vetches. 

Ho-ney-drop. 

1. A drop of honey : sometimes taken as a type 
of what is sweet and delicious. Cf. honey-dew 2. 

1600 Fairrax Tasso xy. xxxvi, The honeydrops from 
hollow oaks distill. 1610 Suaxs. Temp. tv. i. 79. 1641 
Trarre Theologia Theologiz 359 The Promises are the 
hony-drops of Christs mouth. a@1711 Kun Preparat. Poet. 
Wks, 1721 IV. 97 Jonathan from his pointed Spear Suck’d 
Honey-drops, and his Eyesight Grew quick and bright. 1852 
James Agnes Sorrel (1860) I. 116 To sweeten the cup of 
pain with the wild honey-drops of pleasure. 

2. A mole on the skin. Cf. honey-mark, -spot, 
s.v. Honey sd. 7. 

?. a 1800 Bondsey § Maisry v. in Child Ballads 1. |xxxvi. 
(1886) 283/r Here she is, my sister Maisry, Wi’ the hinny- 
draps on her chin. 

Oonmey-ea:ter, An animal that feeds on 
honey ; sfec. a bird that feeds on honey or nectar : = 
IIoNEYSUCKER, (In quot. 1731 = HonrY-GUIDH I.) 
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In Morris Austral English, 56 Australian species of 
Honey-eaters are named, e.g. Banded, Black, Bridled, 
Brown Honey-eater, etc. 

173t Meptey Kolben’s Cape G. Hofe II. 155 These Gnat- 
snappers, or Honey-eaters are a sort of guides to the 
Hottentots in the search of honey. 1862 Woop /édustr. 
Nat. Hist. Wl. 212 ‘Vhe true Honey-Eaters form a very 
numerous group of birds. 1864-5 — Homes without [7. 
xxv, (1868) 470 In Australia there is a large group of rather 
pretty birds, popularly called Honey-eaters, because they 
feed largely on the sweet juices of many flowers. 1882 
Procror Nature Stud. 26 Like many other ants, these little 
honey-eaters are divided into different castes or classes. 
1884 J. S. Kincstry Stand. Nat. Hist. V. 392 ‘The ratels 
belong to the genus Mellivora, the Honey Eaters. 

Honeyed, honied (hznid), a. Forms as in 
Honey sé. ; also5 hownyd, [f. Honry sd. + -Ep?.] 

1. Abounding in or laden with honey; sweetened 
as with honey; consisting of or containing honey. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. ut. metr. ii. 54 (Camb. MS.) Al 
thowh bat the pleynynge bysynesse of men yeueth hem 
honyede drynkes and large metes. 1551 Turner Heréad 1. 
Hyjb, Wyne lyke vnto honyed wyne. 1601 HoLLtanp 
Pliny I. 422 Of Hydromel and Oxymel (i. Honied water, and 
Honied vineger). 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden Wiii, The 
remedy is to drink honyed water. 1791 Cowrer Odyss. Vu. 
139 The honied fig, and unctuous olive smooth. 1801 JZed. 
Frul. V. 61 Diabetic urine .. marked by a saccharine or 
honied taste. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. u. Ixxxvii, Still his 
honied wealth Hymettus yields. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anivz. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 329 Honeyed fluids from the flowers, 

2. fig. Sweet; sweet-sounding, dulcet,mellifluous. 

1435 Misyn /ive of Love 1. v. 79 Pe sweitt honyd mynde 
of Ihesu. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems Ixvii. 17 With gall in 
hart, and hwnyt hals. 1599 Suaxks. Hen. V, 1. i. 50 His 
sweet and honyed Sentences. 1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus’ 
Mor. Relat. 244 Whom we will call by the name of Mela, 
for the honeyed sweetnesse of her disposition. @ 1839 Prarp 
Poems (1864) II. 351 Conviction hung On soft Persuasion’s 
honied tongue. 1852 M. Arnotp 7yistr. § Zseudt Il. 47 
Silken courtiers whispering honied nothings. 

Hence Ho'neyedly adv., sweetly, in dulcet tones. 
Ho'neyedness, sweetness as of honey. 

1611 Corcr., Lmmiielleure, sweetnesse, honiednesse. 1849 
CrouGu Dipsychus u. vi. 46, I too..Can speak, not honiedly, 
of love and beauty, But sternly of a something much like 
duty. 1887 Mrs. C. Reabe Maid o' Mild I. xix. 286 ‘Vl 
be your chaperon, if I may’, honeyedly. 

Ho'ney-flower. 

l. a. A flowering shrub of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of the genus AZelianthus. 

1712 J. Petiver in PAzl. Trans. XXVII. 421 Great Cape 
Honey-Flower. 1731 Mrpiry Kolben’s Cape G. Hope II. 
243 These Honey-flowers contain a great deal of sweet 
juice. 1882 J. SmitH Dict, Econ. Pl., Honey-flower,..a 
soft-wooded shrub. .The flowers are of a dark brown colour. 

b. An Australian flower, Lambertia formosa. 

1802 Barrincton Hist. V. S. Wales iv. 101 They returned 
.. dreadfully exhausted, having existed chiefly by sucking 
the wild honey-flower and shrubs. 1889 J. H. Maipren 
Useful Native Pl. Austral. 37 ‘ Honey-flower’ or ‘ honey- 
suckle’, This plant is as well known to small boys about 
Sydney as to birds and insects. [Named] on account of the 
large quantity of a clear honey-like liquid the flowers contain. 

ce. A local name of the Bee Orchis. 

1879 Britren & Hottanp Plant-n., Honey-flower (Kent). 

2. gen. A flower yielding honey. 

1887 J. Service Dr. Duguid vi. 36 All sorts of honey- 
flowers, marigolds, pansies, roses, clover. 

+ Ho-neyful, a. Ods. [f. Honny sd. + -ruu.] 
Full of or abounding in honey or sweetness. 

c1340 Hampote Prose Ty. 1 This name es. .in my mouthe 
honyfull swetnes, 1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God 685 
Hony-full Calydna. 

Honey-guide. 

1. A small African bird of the genus Zrdicator 
which guides men and animals to the nests of bees. 
(Also honey-guide cuckoo.) 

1786 Chambers’ Cycl., Cuculus indicator, a species of 
cuckow found in the interior parts of Africa .. called by the 
Dutch settlers honig-wyzer or honey-guide. 1798 Sporting 
Mag. XII. 89 A remarkable bird called the Honeyguide. 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 59/2 The Honey-Guide Cuckoo. 
1865 LivINGSTONE Zamibest x. 209 The honey guide is an 
extraordinary bird ; how is it that every member of its family 
has learned, that all men, white or black, are fond of honey? 

2. A marking in a flower, which serves to insects 
as a guide to the position of the honey. 

1879 Lussock Sci. Lect. 6 The lines and bands by which 
so many flowers are ornamented have reference to the posi- 
tion of the honey;..these honey-guides are absent in night 
flowers, where they of course would not show. 

+ Ho:neyish, 2. Obs. rare. [f. Honny sd. + 
-ISH.] Somewhat honey-like. 

1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden \xvi, A sweet honeyish 
moisture. 1693 BrancarD Phys. Dict, 138/1 A honyish 
kind of Substance. 


Honeyless (hznilés), a. Destitute of honey. 
16or SHAks. Ful. C. v. i. 35 Your words, they rob the 
Hibla Bees, And leaue them Hony-lesse. 1609 C. ButLEeR 
rem. Mon. (1634) 134 Many Hives are left Honniless. 1874 
Lussock Wild Flowers iii. 68 The inner, honeyless stamens, 
Honey-lipped (-lipt), z = Honny-mourHen. 
1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 705 He is .. as honey-lipped 
as a bee-hive in spring. 1855 I. Taytor Restor. Belief 
(1856) 302 Honey-lipped gentlemen. .who would gladly keep 
entire a Theism—patched with borrowings from the Gospels. 
+ Honey-month. Oés. [After Honzymoon.] 
The first month after marriage ; the honeymoon. 
1696 C. Leste Snake in Grass (1697) 31 In their Haste, 
and in their Honey-Month while they were New-fangl'd. 


1710 STEELE Tatler No. 192 ® 2 Sometimes the Parties .. 
grow cool in the very Honey Month, 





HONEY-STONE. 


Honeymoon (hvnim#n), sd. ¢ The first month 
after marriage, when there is nothing but tender- 
ness and pleasure’ (Johnson); originally having 
no reference to the period of a month, but com- 
paring the mutual affection of newly-married persons 
to the changing moon which is no sooner full than 
it begins to wane ; now, usually, the holiday spent 
together by a newly-married couple, before settling 
down at home. 

1546 J. Hreywoop Prov. (1867) 14 It was yet but hony 
moone. 1552 HuLorr, Hony mone, a terme prouerbially 
applied to such as be newe maried, whiche wyll not fall out 
at the fyrste, but thone loueth the other at the beginnynge 
excedyngly, the likelyhode of theyr exceadynge loue ap- 
pearing to aswage, y® which time the vulgar people cal the 
hony mone, Aphrodisia, feriv, hymene. 1612 Breton 
Cornucopia \T.), And now their honey-moon, that late was 
clear, Doth pale, obscure, and tenebrous appear. 1651 N. 
Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. 1. xxv. (1739) 161 The first year 
of her Marriage was Honey-moon with her; she thought 
nothing too dear for the King. 1656 Biounr Glossegr., 
Hony-moon, applyed to those marryed persons that love 
well at first, and decline in affection afterwards ; it is hony 
now, but it will change as the Moon. [1693 Ox/ord Act 3 
Brisk and Bonny, As Bridegroom’s self, in Moon-call’d- 
Hony.] 1801 Mar. Epcewortu Oxt of Dedti. Wks. 1832-3 
IV. 196 Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate went down in the hoy to 
Margate, to spend the honeymoon in style. 1880 Dixon 
Windsor \11. ix. 89 They kept their honey-moon for a year. 

attrib, 1865 VRottore Belton Est. xxxii. 39% After their 
honeymoon trip. 1882 Miss Brappon J/¢. Royal IL.vii. 134 
It was a dreary departure for a honeymoon tour, : 

b. transf. The first warmth of newly established 
friendly relations. 

1580 Lyty Huphues (Arb.) 268 It being now but Honnie 
Moone, I endeauoured to courte it with a grace. 1655 
Futter CA. Hist. iv. ii. § 8 Kingdoms have their honey- 
moon, when new Princes are married unto them. 1735-8 
BowincsrokE Ox Parties 120 In the Honey-moon of his 
Accession. 1795 Burke Megic. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 87 
Spain, in the honey-moon of her new servitude. 1867 GoLpw. 
Smitu Vhrce Eng. Statesmen (1882) 7 The brief honeymoon 
of the new king and his parliament. 

Hence (sonce-wds., chiefly hemorous) Honey- 
moo‘nish @.; Ho‘ney-moo’nlight, -moonshine ; 
Ho-ney-moo'n-struck a, 

1741 H. Wacroir Lett. 1. Mann (1833) I. vii. 21 Quite 
bridal together, quite honey-moonish. 1869 I, Lockrr- 
Lampson in Ld. Tennyson 7 evyson (1897) II. iii. 76 Lovers 
. steeped in honeymoonshine. 1872 Howe ts edd. Fourn. 
(1884) 8 There was not a suspicion of honey-moonshine 
about us. /d/d. 197, I wanted to know.‘ whether you seemed 
honey-moon-struck, 1888 Chicago Advance 16 May 371 The 
effects .. are ascribed .. to the peculiar refractive power of 
honey-moonlight. 

Ho-neymoo:n, v. [f. prec. sb.] 
spend the honeymoon. 

1821 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Z7/e (1870) II. 135 How 
did I know but you were tourifying or honeymooning? 1828 
J. Jexyiu Corr. 15 Dec. (1894) 190 The Speaker and his 
bride. .are honeymooning at Hastings, 1891 Mrs. CLirrorp 
Love Lett. Worldly Wom. 244 Some one offered us a 
country seat to honeymoon in, but we declined. 

Hence Honeymoo:ner; Ho-neymoo:ning v0/. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1861 Hucues 7d Brown at Oxf. xlvii, As soon as I can 
get his discharge, and he has done honeymooning, we 
shall start. 1873 Daily News 25 Aug., Some miserable 
honeymooner .. glad to get a reasonable being to talk to. 
1873 M. Couns Miranda 111. 227 A honeymooning couple. 

Ho-ney-mouthed, a. Sweet or soft in speech: 
often implying insincerity. (Cf. mealy-mouthed. ) 

1539 LATIMER Ser. § Rem. (Parker Soc.) 413, I like not 
these honey-mouthed men, when I do see no acts nor deeds 
according to their words. 1611 Suaxs. Went. 7. u. i. 33 
If I proue hony-mouth’d, let my tongue blister. 

Ho-ney-pot. 

1. A pot in which honey is stored. b. A recep- 
tacle, of wax or other substance, in which many 
species of wild bees store their honey. (Cev?. Dict.) 

1483 Cath. Ang?. 192/t An Huny pot or hony wesselle, 
mellarium. 15889 Pappe w. Hatchet Bijb, ‘The Martin- 
mongers swarmd to a lecture, like beares to a honnie pot. 
1694 Drypen Love Triumph. tv. i, Mind to have a lick at 
the honey-pot yourself. 

2. pl. A children’s game. 
ence to the posture. 

One of the players, called a honey-pot, sits with his hands 
locked under his hams, while the ‘honey-merchants’ lift 
him by the arm-pits as handles, pretend to carry him to 
market, and shake him, with the aim of making him let go 
his hold. Also called in Scotland honey-Jigs. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 36/2 Common games .. as the 
Skipping-rope, and Honey-pots. 1854 H. MiLter Sch. & 
Schum. (1858) 52 A game at marbles, or honey-pots, or hy- 
spy. 1860 Lapy Canninc in Hare 2 Nodde Lives (1893) II. 
ro It was an easy pass .. I could not resist a ‘ honey-pot 
descent. 1886 Dazly Te/. 10 Apr. 5/2 To squat low down on 
his haunches, like a political ‘honey-pot’. 

Honey-ratel (honijré:tel), A name of the 
ratel, from its fondness for honey. 

1816 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 238 The honey ratel 
. has a particular instinct enabling it to discover bees. 1835 
Kirsy Had. & Just. 11. xxiii. 463 Bee cuckows. .indicating 
to the honey-ratel..the subterranean nests of certain bees. 

Ho-neysome, a. vare. [f. Honzy sd. +-SOME.] 


Sweet, like honey. 

1593 Nasue Christ’s T.64 Marke how sweete and honny- 
some they are. 1877 Brackmore Criffs (1887) 348 He 
should rather speak honeysome words, 

Ho-ney-stone. 

+1. A stone said to have a sweet smell or taste. 


entry. To 


Also attrib. in refer- 


HONEY-SUCK. 
1567 Mar.er Gr. Forest 15 The Melanite is a Stone, 
which distilleth. .that iuice which is verie sweete and honie 


like; wherfore it may well be called Melanite, as 5 
would say Honistone. 1659 Vorriano, JZedite, a kind of 
yellow stone, which, broken and put into water, smelleth of 
honey, called the sweet or Honey-stone. 

2. A synonym of MELurre, called by Werner, 
1789, Aonigstezn, from its colour. 

1795 SCHMEISSER M7, I. 299 Honey stone. .was first dis- 
covered by Mr. Werner. 1884 BAveRMAN Zin. 393 Honey 
stone..is a mellitate of aluminium. 


Honey-suck. Now only /oca/. Forms: 1 
hunizgsuge, hunisuge, -suce, 4-5 honysouke, 
7- honey-suck. [OE. hunigsiige, -stice, f. hunig 
honey + ségan, sican to suck; the ME. form 
represents the second of these. ] 

1. An earlier equivalent of the name Honuy- 
SUCKLE (senses 1 and 2); used with the same laxity 
of application. 

c725 Corpus Gloss. 1214 Ligustrum, hunigsuge. @ 1100 
Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 298/23 Lugustrum, hunisuce, 
14.. Voc, Ibid. 572/12 Cerifolium, honysouke. Jbid. 611/30 
Serpillum, peletur ved honysouke. 1597 GERARDE Herbal 
mu. ececlxxyii. 1018 Medow Trefoile is called .. of some 
Suckles, and Honisuckes. 1879 Britten & Ho.ttanp 
Plant-n., Honey-suck. (1) Flowers of Trifolium pratense. 
..(2) Lonicera Periclymenum. 

+b. =HoneEysuckLE 1b. Ods. 

1388 Wycuir Jazz. iii. 4 His mete was honysoukis, and 
hony ofthe wode. 14.. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 593/24 Locusta, 
a honysouke. 

+ 2. Honey ‘ sucked’ or gathered by bees. Ods. 

1608 TorseLL Serpents (1658) 645 Then they [Bees] flye 
not far from their own homes, but sustain themselves with 
their own Honey-suck already provided. 


Ho'neysu:cker. An animal that feeds on 
honey ; sfec. applied to numerous small birds that 
feed on honey and the nectar of flowers, esp. the 
Meliphagide, also the Nectariniide, Cerebide, etc.; 
a nectar-bird ; a HoNEY-EATER. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI. 2034 There are four species 
that seem to belong to the trochili, or honey-suckers of 
Linnzus. 1837 Swainson Birds 11.144 The Meliphagidz, 
or honeysuckers, are distinguished ., by their notched bill. 
1883 G. ALLEN in Longm. Mag. July 308 Butterflies .. sail 
further up mountain heights than the bees and other meadow 


honeysuckers. 
Honeysuckle (hv nisvk’l). [ME. hundtsuccle, 


-soukil, app. extended from hunisuce, honysouke : 
see HONEY-SUOK.] 

1, A name for the flowers of clover, esp. the 
common red clover; also applied to other flowers 
yielding honey. Oés. exc. dial. 

_¢ 1265 Voc. Names Pl. in Wr.-Wiilcker 558/15 Ligustrus, 
z. triffoil, z. hunisuccles. 1387-8 T. Usk Test, Love ui. vi. 
(Skeat) 1. 6 If thou shalt haue Honie soukels, thou leauest 
the fruict of the soure Docke. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 245/1 
Hony socle, afiago. 1530 Patscr. 232/1 Honnysuckell, 
lait Nostre Dame. 1603 OwEN Pembrokesh, (1891) 72 Fine 
grasse full of the hearbe called 7yifolium ..and of the 
Countrie people honie suckles both white and red. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 496 Flowers that haue deepe Sockets, doe 
gather in the Bottome a kinde of Honey; As Honey-Suckles 
(both the Woodbine and the Trifoile). 1697 DrypEen Virg. 
Georg. 1v. 87 Then Melfoil beat, and Honey-suckles pound, 
With these alluring Savours strew the Ground. 1879 
BritTEN & Hottanp Plant-x., Honeysuckle..(2) Lotus 
corniculatus. Ches. .. (4)Trifolium pratense... Mr. EI- 
worthy says that in Sov. the name is restricted to the flowers 
of 7. pratense. (5) Rhinanthus Crista-galli, 

+b. A rendering of L. /ocusta taken as the name 
of some plant ; hence used by confusion where the 
real sense was ‘locust’ (the insect). Ods. 

€ 1380 Wyciit Ser. Sel. Wks. II. 5 Sum men seien bat 
locusta is a litil beest good to ete. Sum men seien it is an 
herbe pat gederitp hony upon him ; but it is licli bat it is an 
herbe pat mai nurishe men, pat pei clepen hony soukil. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 159 Som leueb onliche by 
honysoukels [sodis Zocustis vivunt] i-dryed wip smoke oper 
wib be sonne. 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas vu. (1554) 172b, 
Honisocles his moderate feedyng .. This blessed Baptist. 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 370b/t Takyng onelye for her 
refeccion honysocles and locustes. 1493 Festivall (W. de 
W. 1515) 106 [Iohn the Baptist] sucked hony of floures that 
be called honysocles that poore people gadereth and frye 
theym in oyle to theyr mete, 

2. The common name of Lonicera Periclymenum, 
also called Woodbine, a climbing shrub with 
fragrant yellowish trumpet-shaped flowers, frequent 
in woods; thence extended to the whole genus. 
Lily-honeysuckle, the species L. Xylosteum and L. 
ciliata: see also 3. Trumpet or Coral LHoney- 
suckle, a North American species, Z. sempervirens, 
with evergreen foliage and scarlet flowers. 

1548 [see 4]. 1562 Turner Herbal 1. 82a, Wodbynde or 
Honysuckle..windeth it self about busshes. 1590 SHAKs. 
Mids. N. w.i. 47 So doth the woodbine, the sweet 
Honisuckle, Gently entwist. a171x Ken Hynotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. 1o Sweet Honeysuckles round the Branches 
twin'd. 1753 CuamsBers Cycl. Supp. s.v.. The Virginian 
scarlet honey-suckle, called the trumpet honey-suckle. 1796 
Wirnerine Brit, PZ. (ed. 3) I. 247 Lonicera periclymenum, 

+. Common Honeysuckle, Woodbine Honeysuckle. Z. 
Aylosteum, .. Upright Honeysuckle. 1890 Chambers 
Encycl. V. 763 The Fly Honeysuckle, Lonicera Xylosteum, 
1s an erect shrub .. common in shrubberies, 
b. The flower of the woodbine. 

1573-80 Baret Aly. W 368 Woodbin that beareth the 
Honiesuckle, 1640 Sicily & Na/les (T.), A honey-suckle 
The amorous woodbine’s offspring. 
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8. Applied, with or without qualifying word, to 
various shrubs or plants of other genera, in some 
way resembling the common honeysuckle. 

a. Applied in Australia to species of Banksia, the flowers 
of which contain a sweet honey-like liquid, eagerly sucked 
out by the aborigines; also in N.S. Wales to the Honry- 
FLOWER, q.v.; in New Zealand to Knightia excelsa; in New 
England to species of Columbine, esp. the native species 
Aguilegia canadensis; in Jamaica to Passiflora laurt/olia. 

Bush-honeysuckle, name for the shrubs of the genus 
Diervilla, nearly allied to the common honeysuckle, natives 
of N. Americaand Japan. Dwarf Honeysuckle,a species 
of Cornel, Cornus suecica, having berries like those of the 
honeysuckle. False Honeysuckle, ‘the genus Azalea’ 
(Miller Plant-n.). Fly-honeysuckle, a South African 
shrub of the genus adleria(N.O. Scrophulariacee) ; see also 
2,and Fry sé.!11b. French Honeysuckle, name given 
to Hedysarum coronarium, a native of Italy, a leguminous 
plant, with flowers resembling those of the red clover (cf. 1). 
Ground Honeysuckle, a name for Bird's-foot Trefoil, 
Lotus corniculatus. Purple Honeysuckle, a name for 
Rhododendron nudiflorum (Azalea nudiflora). Red 
Honeysuckle=/vench h.; also a name for red clover 
(see 1). Wirgin Mary’s Honeysuckle, the Common 
Lungwort, Pudmonaria officinalis. West Indian Honey- 
suckle, 7ecoma (Tecomaria) capensis and various species 
of Desmodium. White Honeysuckle, &hododendron vis- 
cosum (Azalea viscosa) ; also white clover (see 1). 

1592 GREENE Ufst. Courtier Bij, A little dapper flowre, 
like a grounde Hunnisuckle, called thrift. 1629 Parkinson 
Paradisus (1656) 340 The red Sattin flower, although some 
foolishly call it, the red or French Honysuckle. 1756 P. 
Browne Yamaica 327 Passiflora foliis ovatis.. The Honey- 
suckle. .cultivated in many parts of America for the sake of 
its fruit: itisaclimber, 1788 Chambers’ Cycl., Halleria.. 
is called by some gardeners the African fly-honeysuckle, 
from its resemblance to the upright or fly-honeysuckle. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxv. 366 French Honeysuckle 
which is distinguished .. by its jointed, prickly, naked, 
straight legumes}; its pinnate leaves. 1796 WiTHERING B77z. 
Pi, (ed. 3) Il. 201 Cornus herbacea, dwarf honeysuckle, 
dwarf cornel. 1834 Ross Van Diemen’s L. Ann. 125 
(Morris Austral Eng.) Some scattered honeysuckles, as they 
are called, 186x Mrs. Merepitu Over the Straits II. 78 
A very singular and handsome species of Banksia (coloniall 
termed Honeysuckle). 1873 Gard. Chron. 26 Apr. 579/3 
Virgin Mary’s Honeysuckle. 

4. A figure or ornament somewhat resembling a 
sprig or flower of honeysuckle: esp. in Arch. 

1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. VIIT 58b, The apparell .. was 
blacke velvet, covered all over with braunches of hony 
suckels of fyne flat gold. 1849 Layarp Nineveh II. 204 
We have ..in the earliest monuments of Nineveh, that 
graceful ornament, commonly called the honeysuckle, which 
was so extensively used in Greece. 1852-61 Archit. Pudl. 
Soc. Dict. V1. 27 Palmette...In England, by some authors 
and most workmen, the name Honeysuckle is given to it... 
It is a small ornament, one of those called running orna- 
ments, and appears to be a diminutive of the Palm. 

5. The colour of the flowers of the common 


honeysuckle : see quot. 

1890 Daily News 20 Noy. 2/1 A rich, soft silk of the 
colour known as ‘honeysuckle’, being a combination of 
pale pink and even paler yellow. 

+ 6. jig. Applied to a person, asa term of praise 
or endearment. (Cf. Honzry 5d. 5.) Ods. 

1598 E. Gitrin Skiad. (1878) 36 Who would not thinke 
him perfect curtesie? Or the honny-suckle of humilitie? 
1638 Forp Fancies 1. ii, Yes, honeysuckle, and do as much 
for them one day. 

+ 7. Honey ‘sucked’ or gathered by bees; = 
Honry-suck 2. Obs. rare. 

1607 WALKINGTON Off. Glass vii. (1664) 81 Like an in- 
dustrious Bee.. can gather such Honey-suckle from the 
sweetest flowers. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as honeysuckle arbour, 
colour ; honeysuckle-apple, in New England, a 
fungus, Lxobasidium Azalex, occurring on the 
branches of Rhododendron nudiflorum (Azalea 
nudiflora), and eaten by children (Cent. Dict.) ; 
honeysuckle clover, honeysuckle grass, names 
for white clover (Britten and H.); honeysuckle 
ornament = sense 4; honeysuckle-tree, (a) the 
common honeysuckle ; (6) name for various Aus- 
tralian trees and shrubs of the genus Banksia; 
honeysuckle-trefoil, name for red clover. 

1796 WirueRING Brit. P/, (ed. 3) III. 652 Purple Trefoil, 
Honeysuckle Trefoil, Cow Clover. 1852 Mrs. MrrepirH 
Home in Tasmania 1. 164 (Morris) The honeysuckle-tree 
(Banksia latifolia). .the blossoms form cones..the size and 
shape of a large English teazel, and are of a greenish 
yellow... The honeysuckle trees grow to about thirty feet in 
height. 1862 Chambers’ Encycl. V. 621 The Honeysuckle 
ornament, so much used in Ionic architecture, is one of the 
features which indicate its eastern origin. 1892 Daily 
WVews 29 Sept, 6/2 Brocade of honeysuckle colours, 1893 
Ibid. 14 Feb. 8/7 A Louis XIII dress in English-made 
honeysuckle brocade. 

Honeysuckled (hv'nisvk’ld), a. [f. prec. + 
-ED?.] Overgrown, or scented, with honeysuckle. 
_ €1645 HoweL Lett. (1655) I. xxiv. 36 Those Beams that 
irradiat only, and guild your Honey-suckled fields. 1822 
W. Irvinc Braceb, Hall (1823) 11. 167 Divided by honey- 
suckled hedges into sheltered fields. 1825 R. P. Warp 7¥e- 
maine III. v. 26 Having slept in a pure honey-suckled air, 

Honey-swee:t, . (sd.). Sweet as honey: 
often a term of endearment. 

€xo00 in Thorpe Axal. Anglo-Sax. 45 (Bosw.) Mid huniz- 
swettre brotan. ¢1386 Cuaucer Merch, T. 152 The lusty 
lyf..That is in mariage hony sweete. 1575 G. Harvey 
Letter-bk, (Camden) 9x Not sick After so hoonysweete 
a licke, xg99 Swaxs. /7enx. V, u. iii. 1 Honey sweet 
Husband. 1633 Forp ’77s Pity u. iv, Most dainty and 








HONORANT. 


honey-sweet mistress. 1865 M. ArNnoLp Zss, Crit, vi. (1875) 
238 Oh, honey-sweet Proserpine. i 

B. sb. Local name for the Meadowsweet (El- 
worthy W. Somerset Word-bk.). 

Honey -tongued, «. Speaking sweetly, 
softly, or winningly ; mellifluous; using honeyed 
discourses. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. ZL. L. v. ii. 334 Pay him the dutie of 
honie-tongued Boyet. 1598 F. Mrres Padlad. Tamia u. 
281 b, The sweete wittie soule of Ouid liues in mellifluous 
and hony-tongued Shakespeare. 1861 J. Rurrini Dr. An- 
zonio vi, I hate honey-tongued people. 

Honeywort (huniwiit). [See Worr.] 

1. The English name of the genus Cerinthe of 
boraginaceous plants, cultivated in gardens, and 
much frequented by bees for their honey. 

1597 Gerarve Herbal u. exlix. § 1. 431 Cerinthe or Honie 
woort, riseth foorth of the grounde after the sowing of his 
seede. 1668 Witkins Real Char. u. iv. § 3. 80. 1855 
Sincteton Virgil I. 188 Bruised balm, and honeywort’s 
humble herb, 1866 7%eas. Bot. 257/1 Honeywort, an ap- 
pellation due to the abundance of honey secreted by their 
blossoms, which are much resorted to by bees. 4 

2. Locally applied to Crosswort (Galium cruct- 
alum), from its strong sweet scent. 

1863 Maxe. Prurs Rambles Search Wild I. (1892) 158. 

3. altvib., as in Honeywort Hawkweed, a book- 
name for [zeractum cerinthoides. 

1861 Miss Prarr /lower. Pl. IIL. 215. 
Llant-n., Honey-wort Hawkweed. p 

|| Hong (hyn). Also 8 haung. [ad. Chinese 
hang row, tank.] In China, a series of rooms or 
buildings used as a warehouse, factory, ete. ; spec. 

(a) one of the foreign factories formerly maintained 
at Canton; (6) the corporation of Chinese merchants 
at Canton who (before the treaty of Nanking in 
1842) had the monopoly of trade with Europeans; (¢) 
a foreign trading establishment in China or Japan, 

1726 SHELVocKE Voy. round World 458 The English have 
no settled Factory at Canton, and are only permitted to 
hire large Hongs, or Houses, near the water side. 1727 
A. Hamitton New Acc. £. Ind. 11. 227 (Y.) When I arrived 
at Canton the Hapoa ordered me lodgings..in a Haung or 
Inn belonging to one of his Merchants. 1797 Sir G. 
Sraunton Embassy China 11. 565 (Y.) A Society of Hong, 
or united merchants, who are answerable for one another, 
both to the Government and to the foreign nations. 1836 
J. F. Davis Chinese I. iii. 87 (Stanf.) Some Hong merchants. 
1844 H. H. Witson B7it. Juda i. viii. 1. 512 ‘The Chinese 
Government .. confined the trade .. to a certain number of 
native merchants of Canton incorporated under the designa- 
tion of Hong. 1888 A. J. LittLe Thro’ Yangtse Gorges 
210 A hong..consists of a series of lofty one-storied build- 
ings, situated one behind the other, and separated by inter- 
vening courtyards, — 

Hong(e, obs, inf. and pa. t. and pple. of Hane v. 

Honger, -ir, -ur, etc., obs. ff. HUNGER. 

Honied: see Honnyep. 

+ Hornily, a. Obs. rare. [f. ME. hont, Honey 
sb, + -L¥1.] Like honey; as of honey. Hence 
Honily-like adv. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love 1, xxv. 55 With-swettyst sound 
of heuyn honily lyke pa synge. did. xxviii. 60 Honily 


1884 MiLLer 


swetnes. | 
Honily (hwnili), adv. rare. Like or as honey. 
1871 R. Exuis Catudlus xcix. 2 Dear one, a kiss I stole .. 


Sweet ambrosia, love, never as honily sweet. 

+ Honish, v. Ods. Forms: 4 honyse, ho- 
nessche, hunysche, honysh; 5 fa. pple. honest. 
[f OF. honzss-, extended stem of hontr (mod.F. 
honnir), ad. OHG. hénen (mod.Ger. héhnen) to 
scoff at, scorn.] ¢rans. To bring to disgrace or 
ruin ; to dishonour, insult ; to destroy, put an end to. 

13.. Z. £, Addit. P.B. 596 He. .harde honysez pise ober & of 
his erde flemez. 1362 Lane. P. Pd. A. x1. 48 Honesschen 
him as an hound, and hoten him go pennes! a@ 1400-50 


Alexander 3004 Hys hors it honyshyd for euer. did. 3791 
Sum in paire harnais for hete was honest for euire. 


Honk (hpnk), sb. U.S. and Canada. [Echoic.] 
The cry of the wild goose. Hence Honk v. zztr., to 
utter this cry ; Ho’nker, aname for the wild goose. 

1854 THoreau Walden xiii, (1886) 247 The faint honk or 
quack of their leader. did. xv. 271, I was startled by the 
loud honking ofa goose. /déd., Their commodore honking all 
the while with a regular beat. 1888 TRumBULL Bivd Names 
(U.S.)1 Branta canadensis, ..(termed] Honker or OldHonker 
in recognition of its hoarse notes or ‘honking’, 

Honne, obs. f. Honz; var. of Hen adv. hence. 

Honor, Honorable, etc. : see Honour, etc. 


+ Honorance. Ods. Also 4 honur-, 7 
honour-. [a. OF. honorance, -urance, £. honorer, 
honurer to Honour: see -ANCE.] The action of 
honouring or doing homage ; honour. Chiefly in 
phr. 2 (the) honorance of. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 8896 pis ilk tre .. bat man mad til 
sli honurance. ¢1330 Assump, Virg. (B. M. MS.) 1 In 
honorance of ihesu cryst. 13.. Coer de L. 5870 In syg- 
nifyaunce, Off Jesu Crystys honoraunce. 1367-89 in Eng. 
Gilds 89 In ye honuraunce of ihesu crist of heuene. a1716 
Sout Sev. (1744) VIII. 244 As honour is in honourance, 
in him that honours rather than in him that is honoured. 

+ Honorant. er. Ods. [a. F. honorant, 
pt. pple. of honorer to HONOUR: see-ANT.] a. 
One who honours. b. See quots. 

1602 SrcaR Honour Mil. & Ciuil iv. xxi. 236-7 These 
diuers degrees were in the Emperiall Court called Adminis- 
trantes, Vacantes, and L/onorari7 ..'Vhe same course is to 


HONORARILY. 


be kept among the Honorants or seruants extraordinary. 
— L’Envoy in Guillim Heraldry, Made Honour only by 
the Honorant. 1661 Morcan SPA. Gentry iw. ix. 115 Among 
the Honorants or servants extraordinary. 
Honorarily (g'norarili), adv. [f. Honorary + 
-LY 2.] Inan honorary manner ; by way of honour. 
1842 A. J. Curistie in tr. leury’s Eccl. Hist. I. 203 note, 


St. Cyril of Alexandria ascribes mpooxvvyats to the martyrs, 
but. relatively and honorarily. 

Honorarium (hpn-, gnoréeridm). Pl. -ums, 
-a. [Late L. honorarium gift made on being ad- 
mitted toa post of honour, douceur, fee, neut. sing. 
of hondrarius Honorary. In F. honoraire.] An 
honorary reward ; a fee for services rendered, esp. 
by a professional person. 

1658 Evetyn Corr, 8 Nov., What equipage and honor. 
arium my Lord dos allow? 1669 Boston Rec. (1881) VII. 
15st The said John Woodmansey doth hereby binde and 
engage himself..to pay..one pepper corne .. for ever as an 
honorarium to the towne of Bostone, 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Honourary, Honorarium., is also used substantively, 
for a lawyers fee ; or a salary given to public professors of 
any art or science. 1852 W. JERDAN Awfodiog. II. xi. 122, 
I am afraid. .the architect of the monument. .never received 
the proposed honorarium, 1895 W. Munx Six H. Halford 
42 The emoluments and honoraria of physicians. 

Honorary (p:norari), sd. Now rare or Obs. 
[ad. L. honorarium: see prec.] =prec.; also, a 

gift ; an honouring distinction. 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. x11. 15 An honorary given to age, 
1650 ‘Trappe Comment. Numb. iii. 9 The ministers of the 
Gospell are called gifts, Eph. 4. 8. 11, honouraries, such as 
Christ bestowed upon his Church. 1776 ADAM Situ W. NV. 
v. i. 111. (1869) II. 345 In some universities, the salary makes 
but ..a small part of the emoluments of the teacher, of 
which the greater part arises from the honoraries or fees 
of his pupils. 1845 Lp. CampBett Chancellors (1857) ILI. 
liv. 68 The usual amount of honoraries to counsel. 

Honorary (¢‘norari), a. Also 8-9 honourary. 
[ad. L. honorari-us, f. honor HONOUR; see -ARY. 
In F. honoratre.] 

1. Denoting or bringing honour; conferred or 
rendered in honour. 

1614 SELDEN 77tles Hon. 22 Hee caused that Honorary 
title to bee scratcht out of the letters. 1698 Fryer Acc, £. 
India § P.287 The wonderful Works of the Creation should 
be brought as Honorary Presents. 1705 App1son /taly (J.), 
Honorary arches erected to emperors. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. 1.319 It was an honorary term. ..It signified a lord 
or prince, 184: Expuinstone //ist. /xdia 11. 477 Without 
..receiving the honorary dress usual on such occasions, 
1847 GroTE Greece 11. xxviii. (1862) III. 48 The simple 
crown of olive, an honorary reward. 

2. spec. Conferred or rendered merely for the 
sake of honour, without the usual requirements, 
functions, privileges, or other adjuncts. 

1661 BraMHALL Just. Vind. ix. 258 Some few honorary 
priviledges..which signifie not much, 1732 Lep1arp Sethos 
IL. x. 409 The vivacity of this young prince .. had already 
chang’d this honorary title into a real one. 1813 J. THomMSoN 
Lect. Inflam. 27 The precise period at which the different 
universities in Europe first began to confer honorary titles 
or degrees is not well ascertained. 1897 West. Gaz. 14 
Dec, 6/2 The honorary colonelcy. 

b. Honorary monument, a cenotaph. 

1658 Str T. Browne //ydriot. iii. 41 Beside their real 
Tombs, many have found honorary and empty Sepulchres. 
a 1782 W. Cote in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 86 
There is but one Monument..w*! is only an Honorary one 
or Cenotaph. 1850 P. Cunnincuam Handbk, Lond, 538/x 
Honorary monument to Shakspeare. ote, The word 
honorary, as here used, is meant to imply that the person 
to whom the monument is erected is buried elsewhere. 

3. Holding a title or position conferred as an 
honour, without emolument, or without the usual 
duties, obligations, privileges, etc.; titulary. Also, 
giving services (as secretary, treasurer, etc.) without 
emolument. 

1705 Hearne Collect. 17 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 81 Agt 
Honorary Freemen having Right to vote. 1727-41 CHaM- 
BERS Cyc/. s.v., In the college of physicians, London, are 
honourary fellows. 1873 Dazly News 22 Sept. 3/1 The 
Emperor intends to appoint the King honorary colonel of the 
x3th Infantry Regiment. 1878 Bosw. Smiru Carthage 21 
The Suffetes had gradually become little more than an 
honorary magistracy. ; 

4. Depending on honour; said of an obligation 
which one is bound by honour to discharge, but 
which cannot be formally or legally enforced. 

1794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life § Writ. (1832) Il. 405 
The United States will be under a kind of honorary obliga- 
tion to discharge the debt. 1848 ArNouLD J/aw. [usur. 1. 
iv. (1866) I. 152 Merely an honorary engagement, of which 
the Courts will take no notice. 

5. Law. Honorary feud, service: see quots. 

1670 BLount Law Dict., Honorary Services..are such as 
are incident to the Tenure of Grand Serjeanty, and annexed 
commonly to some Honor or Grand Seigniory. 1767 
BiackstoNe Comm, Il, xiv. 214 The emperors began to 
create honorary feuds or titles of nobility. 1809 TomLiNns 
Law Dict., Honourary..Feuds, are titles of nobility, de- 
scendible to the eldest son. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. ii. 
(1866) I, 121 Those honorary services which are still, at a 
coronation, rendered to the person of the sovereign by some 
lords of manors. 

{ Honorate, erron. form of ONERATE 7. | 

+ Honora‘tion. Ods. rare—'. [ad. L. hond- 
ration-em, nm. of action f. hondrare to honour.] 
The action of honouring. 

1496 Dives & Paup, (W. de W.) 1. xiii. 46/1 Worshyp that 
is called honoracyon, & veneracyon, 
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Honorific (pnori‘fik), a. (sd.) [ad. L. hono- 
rific-us, £. honor Honour sb. + -ficus making, -FI¢. 
Cf. F. honorifique (1507 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Doing or conferring honour; importing honour 
or respect; sfec. applied to phrases, words, or forms 
of speech, used, esp. in certain Oriental languages, 
to express respect, ¢.g. certain adjectives meaning 
‘august ’, ‘eminent’, ‘ venerable’, etc., substituted 
in Chinese and Japanese for the possessive pronouns 
of the second and third person; forms of the verb 
used in respectful address, etc. 

1650 BuLwer Axthropomet. vii. 83 They had no other 
Nurses lesse honorifique than Eunuchs. 1816 KratincE 
Trav. (1817) I. 239 The epithet Abu, father, is honorific. 
@ 1846 Lanpor Ws, (1868) I. 396/1 Generous to the robber, 
honorific to the poisoner and assassin. 186x F. Hatu in 
Frul. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 204 note, The S’ri is to be regarded 
as honorific. 1879 Custrin Trans. Philol. Soc. 617 The verb 
{in Korean] has a simple affirmative form, a conditional, an 
interrogatory, an honorific, a causative, and several others. 
1888 777zes 8 Oct. 5/2 Asolemn proposal..that the honorific 
title of ‘ Worshipful’ should be bestowed by the government 
on its president. ; 

B. sé. An honorific phrase or word : see above. 

1879 Baitey in H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. § 398 II. 153 
They use none of the honorifics so profusely common 
in Singhalese; the pronoun 7g, thou, being alone used. 
1889 A thenxum 2 Mar. 273/1 Where these honorifics occur 
{in Japanese] the sentence can always be easily turned so 
as to give their significance, which is often of a merely 
pronominal character, the honorific indicating a reference to 
the person addressed or forming the subject of the thought, 

So + Honori‘fical a. = prec.; hence Honori‘fi- 
cally adv., in an honorific manner. 

1656 Btount Glossogr., Honorifical, that brings or causeth 
honor. 1816 Kratince 7vav. (1817) I. 344 A very brave 
people, honorifically, or nic-named by the Moors, The Sons 
of Lions. ¢1878 Bircn Azc. Hist. fr. Mon. Introd, 20 
(S. P. C. K.) Queens were honourifically styled wives or 
handmaids of the God Amen, 

+ Honorificabilitudinity. O¢s. vrare-°, 
[ad. med. L. hondrificabilitidinitas (Mussatus 
¢1300 in Du Cange), a grandiose extension of 
honorificabilitudo honourableness (in a charter of 
1187, Du Cange), f. hondrificabilis honourable. Cf. 
Complaynt of Scotland (1548-9), Prolog. lf. 14 b, 
Shaks. Z.Z. Z. v.i. 44, and Marston Dutch Cour- 
tezan V. (1605) H, where the L. abl. pl. hondrifica- 
bilitudinitatibus is cited as a typical long word, as 
honorificabilitudinitate had been previously by 
Dante De Vulg. Elog. 1. vii.] _Honourableness. 

{1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 24 Physitions deafen our eares 
with the MHonorificabilitudinitatibus of their heauenly 
Panachza, their soueraigne Guiacum.] 1656 Blount Glos- 
sogr., Honorificabilitudinity. Hence in Baizey, Asn, etc. 
1800 Spirit Pub. Frnis. (1801) IV. 147 The two longest 
monosyllables in our language are strength and straight, and 
the very longest word, honorificabilitudinity. 


+ Honori‘ficence. Oés. rare. [ad. L. hond- 
rificentia, f. honorificent-, collateral stem of hono- 
rific-us HONORIFIO: see -ENCE. Cf. obs. F. honort- 
jicence.| A doing of honour. So} Honori-ficent 
a. =HONORIFIO. 

1640 Br. Hatt Zfisc. 1. iv. 238 There is Honorificentia 
ztatis, the honorificence of age. 1681 H. More xp. Dan. 
tv. Notes 118 That honorificent Title. .prefixt to it. 

+ Hono'rify, v. Os. rare—'. [ad. eccl. L. 
honorificare, f. honor- Honour: see -FY. Cf. obs. 
F. honorifier.| trans. To do honour to, to honour. 


1606 Forp Hame’s Memor. xcvii, Making large statues to 
honorifie Thy name. 

+ Ho'norous, honourous, 2. Oss. [a. OF. 
type *honoros, -eus, AF. -ous :—L. type *hondrosus, 
f. Honour: see -ous.] Honourable. 

¢ 1475 Partenay 1321 Hyr honorous fader. Jésd. 3236 We 
will, lord honourous. a@ 1562 Cavenvisu Wolsey (1825) I. 2 
Of his ascending and descending from honorous estate. 


Honour, honor (g:ne1), sd. Forms : 3-4 onur, 
honur(e, 4 onour(e, 4-6 honoure, -owre, (5 
onnere, 5-6 honnour(e, 6 honnor), 3— honour, 
4-honor, [a. OF. onor, -wr, honor, -wr (11th c.), 
AF. (A)onour, mod.F. honneur (=It. onore, Sp., 
Pg. honor) :—L. honor-em repute, esteem, official 
dignity, honorary gift, ornament, grace, beauty. 

The oldest Fr. forms were onor, onur, later and AF’, onour 
(Latin % having disappeared in Romanic, and a, #, ov being 
successive symbols for the OFr. vowel, derived from L. 9, 
which passed through a very close d to 7); these varied 
with exor, anor, -ur, -our, whence the early ME. aur, 
anour (see ANouR, ANouRE); but the influence of L. spelling 
brought back into Fr, at an early date the non-phonetic 4, 
giving honor, honur, honour, which were also prevalent 
ME. spellings. Honor and honour continued to be equally 
frequent down to the 17thc. In the Shakspere Folio of 
1623 onor is about twice as frequent as honour. The two 
forms appear indiscriminately in the early 17th c. diction- 
aries, but onour was favoured by Phillips, Kersey, Bailey, 
Johnson. Ash, 1775, adopted ‘ Hoxor(a modern but correct 
spelling)’, and this is said to have been fashionable at the 
time (see quots.). Nevertheless Aonoury carried the majority 
of English suffrages eventually, while Zoo was (under the 
lead of Noah Webster) generally accepted in U.S. As to 
derivatives, Bailey, 1731, considered honorable, honorary, 
‘the best spelling’, but referred them to honourable, 
honourary, as the more usual. Phillips, in his various edd., 
had honorary, Kersey (1706) honourary or honorary, 
Chambers (1727-41) Honourary. Johnson, 1755, has honour, 
honourable, honorary. 











HONOUR. 


1758 L. Tempter Sketches (ed. 2) 19 Our Reformers in the 
Art of Spelling .. at present .. write Honor, Favor, Labor, 
a179t Westey Wks, (1872) VIII. 317 Avoid the fashion- 
able impropriety of leaving out the 2 in many words, as 
honor, vigor, etc. This is mere childish affectation. 1871 
R. F. Weymoutn Exh, 6 The clause ‘they hang that are 
in honour’ suggests the suspicion that Lilie would aspirate 
the % in honour and its congeners 3 a suspicion confirmed 
by our finding elsewhere wxzwholesome balanced against 
unhonest, and hue against honesty.] 

1. High respect, esteem, or reverence, accorded 
to exalted worth or rank; deferential admiration 
or approbation. a. As felt or entertained in the 
mind for some person or thing. 

¢1375 Leg. Rood 123 Mensuld hald bat haly tre In honore. 
c1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6957 Gude men him in honour 
had. x61z Suaxs., Wint. 7. v. i. 51 Good Paulina, Who 
hast the memorie of Hermione I know in honor. 1664 
Marveti Corr, Wks. 1872-5 II. 164 Desirous of shewing.. 
the great honour She retains and cherishes for Your Majesty. 
1713 STEELE Guardian No. 1 » 3 To shew my honour for 
them, 1809-10 CoLerIpGE Friend (1837) III. 76 Honor 
implies a reverence for the invisible and super-sensual in 
our nature. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ, Art 2 True wealth I 
hold in great honour. 

b. As rendered or shown; The expression of 
high estimation. (See also 9 ¢, e.) 

¢ 1275 Lay. 6085 Hii..leide hine mid honure Hee in ban 
toure, @1300Cursor M. 23586 Heuen and erth als creature 
Sal ber bam wirscip and honur. ¢x400 Vwaine § Gaw.720, 
I aw the honor and servyse. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Kings 
Contents xxiii, How Iosias..setteth vp the true honoure of 
God againe. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxxix. 154 
The Prince was exceedingly pleased with this honour done 
unto him. 1759 Roperrson 7st. Scot. I. 11. 174 He re- 
ceived the queen herself with the utmost honour and respect. 
1875 Stusss Cost. Hist. II, xv. 304 Let then the honour 
be given where it is due. 

e. As received, gained, held, or enjoyed: Glory, 
renown, fame; credit, reputation, good name. The 
opposite of dshonour, disgrace. 

c1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 83 Hie giuen here elmesse, .oder 
for onur to hauen, oder ne mai elles for shame. 1297 
R. Grouc, (Rolls) 8176 Deie we raber wip onour. 1475 
Bk, Noblesse (1860) 26 The hope and trust of recovering 
on another day .. onnere and fortune. 1548 Hatt Chron., 
fen, VI 134 The duchesse of Bedford .. myndyng also 
to marye, rather for pleasure then for honour. 1593 
Suaks. 3 Hen. VJ, 1 i. 246 But thou preferr’st thy Life 
before thine Honor. 1617 F. Moryson /tin, 11. 164 
Wounds are badges of honour, yet may befall the coward 
assoone as the valiant man. 1765 BLackstoNnEe Comm. I. 
xviii. 467 The honour of originally inventing these political 
constitutions entirely belongs to the Romans, 1820 G. W. 
FEATHERSTONEHAUGH in Szv ¥. Sinclair's Corr. (1831) I. 73, 
Ihave the honour to forward to you..a pamphlet [etc.]. 
1822 Soutuey Vzs. Fudge. 11, Peace is obtain'd then at 
last, with safety and honour! 1878 Epira Tuompson Hist. 
Eng. xv. § 3. 82 To their honour, the patriot nobles did not 
take thought for themselves,alone. 1896 J. Bryce in Daily 
News 20 July 7/4 A country feels that its honour is affected 
when it yields to threats, seems to give way on any disputed 
point through fear, and incurs the imputation of cowardice. 

2. Personal title to high respect or esteem; honour- 
ableness; elevation of character; ‘nobleness of mind, 
scorn of meanness, magnanimity’ (J.) ; a fine sense 
of and strict allegiance to what is due or right 
(also, to what is due according to some conven- 
tional or fashionable standard of conduct), 

1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. IV, 233 b, The king of England 
had so great trust..in the honor and promise of the French 
kyng. 1649 LoveLace Poems (1864) 27, I could not love 
thee, dear, so much, Lov’d I not Honour more. a 1677 
Barrow Theol. Wks. (1830) I. 89 A man of honour, surely is 
the best man next toa man of conscience, 1687 A, LovELt tr. 
Thevenot'’s Trav. wi, 11 The Japanese make it a point of 
honour to breed Merchants. 1705 StanHore Paraphr. I. 
94 What is Honour, but a greatness of mind which scorns 
to descend to an ill and base thing? 1764-7 Lp. G 
Lyttetton Hen. //, III. 178 The idea-of honor. .as some- 
thing distinct from mere probity, and which supposes in 
gentlemen a stronger abhorrence of perfidy, falsehood, or 
cowardice, and a more elevated and delicate sense of the 
dignity of virtue, than are usually found in vulgar minds. 
1809 Worpsw. Sovn., Say, what is Honour? ’Tis the finest 
sense Of justice which the human mind can frame. 1824 
Scotr Redgauntlet ch. ix, Honour is sometimes found 
among thieves. 1880 W. Cory Lett. §& Frnls. (1897) 460 The 
sentiment of Honour is a lay thing; it is a rival of the 
sentiment of saintliness. 

b. A statement or promise made on one’s 
honour ; word of honour. arch. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 6 You took the honour 
of a Lord the other day. You may well take the word of a 
gentleman now. 1708 Mrs, CentLivre Busie Body 1. (1749) 
21 He had given her his Honour, that he never would.. 
Endeavour to know her tillshe gave him leave, 1825 Moore 
in Mem. (1853) 1V. 309 Having first made the prince and 
all the rest give their honours that they would not [etc.]. 

3. (Of a woman) Chastity, purity, as a virtue of 
the highest consideration ; reputation for this virtue, 
good name. 

1390 Gower Conf. IIf. 24 So as she may.. Her honour and 
her name saye. 1596 SPENSER /, Q. Iv. i. 6 Nathlesse her 
honor, dearer then her life, She sought to save, as thing re- 
serv'd from stealth. 16x10 Suaks. 7 ewz/, 1. ii. 348 Till thou 
didst seeke to violate The honor of my childe. 1675 
Wycuertey Country Wife u. Wks, (Rtldg.) 77/2 To neglect 
her own honour, and defame her own noble person with 
little inconsiderable fellows. 1747 HoapLtey Susp. Husb. 
1. ii, And yet I'll answer for her Honour. 1856 Bouvier 
Law Dict. 1, 589 To deprive a woman of her honor is, in 
some cases, punished as a public wrong. 

+b. concretely : cf. Ger. die scham. Obs. 

1688 R. Horme Armoury ut. 94/2 These Buskes. .if to keep 


HONOUR. 


the Belly down, then it reacheth tothe Honor, 1724 Weekly 
Frnl. No. 276 Her What, in Heroicks, we call Honour. 

4. Exalted rank or position; dignity, distinction. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 487 And pus he [Lucifer] leses his gret 
honur. /did. 24713 Chamburlain o grett honure. a1440 
Sir Degrev. 283 Knyghtus..Lordus off honore. 1534 Morr 
On the Passion Wks, 1286/2 Gyuing to a poore man, .landes 

. with the honour of a dukedome also. 1568 GraFrTon 
Chron. 1. 350 They would not .. disgrade him from the 
honor of Knighthood. 1895 SHaks. Pokn 1. i. 182 A foot 
of Honor better then I was, But many a many foot of Land 
the worse. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Brondi’s Eromena 185 ‘The 
affect of honour being somewhat a-kin to that of gold, 
whereof the more one hath the more he covets. 1765 
Brackstone Comm. 1. vii. (1809) 271 The king is likewise 
the fountain of honour. 1857 Miss Mutock Nothing, Fam. 
in Love, It is the apex of feminine honour to be a bride. 

b. With possessive pronoun, =‘ honourable per- 
sonality’: formerly (and still in rustic speech) given 
to any person of rank or quality; now a formal 
title for the holders of certain offices, esp. County 
Court judges, ‘ 

1553 GresHam in Burgon Zi (1839) I. 98, I received your 
honnor’s letter of the 24' of this present. 1577 J. LANGLEY 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. III. 51 My dutie humblye re- 
membred to your Honor [Lord Burghley]. 1607 SHaks. 
Timon 1. ii. 183, I beseech your Honor, vouchsafe me a 
word. @x61z Hartncton Let. to Lady Russell in Metam, 
Ajax (1813) p. xv, Your honors most bownde John Haring- 
ton. 1647 Warp Sip. Cobler 29 What greater honour 
can your Honors desire? 1723 STEELE Consc. Lovers iv. 1, 
Ah! says I, Sir, your Honour is pleas’d to joke with me, 
1755 Jounson, Hoxour, .. 3 The title of amanofrank. Not 
now used. 1785 Burns Larnuest Cry xxiv, God bless your 
honours a’ your days. 1796 G. M. Woopwarp Eccent. 
E-xcurs, 83 Indeed the title of Your Honor is bandied about 
and indiscriminately used. 1827 Jarman Powell's Devises 
II. 179 That part of his honor’s decision which gave the 
estate tothe trustees. 1832 Hr. Martineau Weal or W.iv. 
38 Indeed, but they have, your honour, 1833 Marryar 
P. Simple xiii, Irishman) Plase your honour, it’s all an idea 
of mine. 1885 TENNYSON Zomorrow. 1896 Law Times 
11 July 261/2 At Bow County Court on the 6th inst., before 
Judge French, Mr. Sharman .. applied to his Honour to 
direct [etc.]. J7od. (Beggar). Has your honour a copper to 
spare for a poor man? 

5. (Usually in #7.) Something conferred or done 
as a token of respect or distinction; a mark or 
manifestation of high regard; esp. a position or 
title of rank, a degree of nobility, a dignity. 

13... K, Adis. 1388 [1391] He .. 3af vche lordyng gret 
honoure, And parted wib hem his fader tresoure. ¢1440 Gesta 
Rom. x\v.176 (Harl. MS.) He yede forthe to bataile, and had 
pe victorye ; and after took bobe honoures and dolours, as 
is seide befor. 1599 SHaks. Hen. V, ww. viii. 63 Keepe it 
fellow, And weare it for an Honor in thy Cappe. 1634 Sir 
T. Herzert 7rav. 48 The English Agents receive custome 
of all strangers, that honour being granted them from the 
Persian King. 1663 Marvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. ot 
A clause to be entered against buying and selling of honours. 
rjor W. Worton Hist. Rome, Marcus iv. 56 Divine Honors 
were payd him, 1806 Worpsw. Char. Happy Warrior 44 
Who..does not stoop, nor lie in wait For wealth, or honours, 
or for worldly state. 1849 Macautay A7st. Eng. vi. I. 126 
Papists were admitted in crowds to offices and honors, 


‘+b. An obeisance; a bow or curtsy. Ods. 

1531 ELyor Gov. 1. xxii, The first meuyng in euery daunse 
is called honour, whiche is a reverent inclination or curtaisie, 
with a longe deliberation or pause. 1608 CHApman A// 
Fooles Plays 1873 I, 136, I. .plant my selfe of one legg Draw 
backe the tother with a deep fetcht honor. 1719 D’UrFry 
Pills (1872) 11. 17x Make your Honour Miss, Now to me 
Child. 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela II. 360 They .. made 
their Honours very prettily, as they pass’d by us. 1805 E, 
bE Acton Wins of Desert I. 113 He walked onward, with- 
out deigning to make a departing honour, 

ce. pl. Civilities or courtesies rendered, as at an 
entertainment ; in phr. £0 do the honours. 

1659 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 177 Received with 
respect .. at Amsterdam, where that illustrious Magistracy 
performed the honours of the Republick. 17153 VANBRUGH 
Country Ho. 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 462/1 This son of a whore 
does the honours of my house to a miracle. 1737 Porr 
Hor, Epist. 1. vi. 100 Then hire a Slave, or (if you will) a 
Lord, ‘To do the Honours, and to give the Word. 1768 in 
Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I, 168 The Duchesse. .did the 
honours of the table, or rather received them, as ladies here 
never interfere with carving. 1826 DisraELi Viv. Grey v1. 
iii, The Prince did the honours of the castle to Vivian with 
great courtesy, 1857 Dickens Lett. 15 Sept., The mayor 
called this morning to do the honours of the town. 

ad. Last, funeral honours: the observances of 
respect usual at the burial of the dead. MMihitary 
honours; the external marks of respect paid by 
troops to royalty, high military or civil officials, at 
the burial of an officer, ete. Honours of war: the 
privileges granted by a victorious commander to 
a capitulating force, as of marching out under arms 
with colours flying and drums beating; also for- 
merly = military honours. 

1513 More Rich. JI! (1883) x This noble Prince .. with 
greate funerall honoure..was entered at Windesor. 1674 tr. 
Martiniere’s Voy. N. Countries 57 Doing him his last 
honour, 1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Funeral honours, are 
the ceremonies performed at the interments of great men ; 
as hangings, hearses, funeral harangues, etc. . 1756-7 [see 
F UNERAL A, 7], 7 Bruce Trav, II. 1v. gor As soon as the 
prince Facilidas had paid the last honours to his father. 
1813 in Gurw. Wellington's Desp. X1..101 note, The French 
troops shall file out tomorrow .. with all the honors of war, 
with arms and baggage, and drums beating, to the outside, 
where they will lay down their arms. 1853 StocouEter J/i/. 
Dict. s.v., In another sense, the ‘honours of war’ signifyeth 
compliments which are paid to great personages, military 
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characters, etc., when they appear before any armed body of 
men; or such as are given to the remains of a deceased 
officer—Military Honours, are salutations to crowned 
heads and officers of rank, by dropping colours and standards, 
officers saluting, bands playing, artillery discharging sal- 
voes, etc. 1855 TRoLLoPE Warden xi, She capitulated, or 
rather marched out with the honours of war. X f 

e. ~/. Special distinction gained, in a University 
or other examination, for proficiency in scholarship 
beyond that required to pass the examination, 

1782 V. Knox Ess. in C. Wordsw. Schol. Acad. 232 If he 
aspires at higher honours. 1790 Goocn /d7d. 321 Peacock 
kept a very capital Act indeed, and had a very splendid 
Honor. 1802-6 Cox Recoll. Oxford 49 Several shy men of 
first-rate scholarship shrunk from ‘ challenging the Honours’ 
(as the phrase was). @1819 Oxford Spy (ed. 4) xxi, A man, 
who gains the highest honours. 1846 M*Cuttocn Ace. Dri. 
Emipire (1854) 11. 341 A private tutor’s fee, an expense which 
is seldom incurred except by those who are preparing for 
honours. 1847 JAMES Convict i, You had taken high honours 
at this university. 1856 Lever JZartins of Cro’ M. 86 ‘There 
were clever men reading for honours. 1880 TROLLOPE 
Duke's Childr.. iii. 33 He..had gone out in honours, having 
been a second class man. 1883 (¢7t/e) The Honours Register 
of the University of Oxford. A Record of University 
Honours and Distinctions. 

6. A person, thing, action, or attribute that confers 
honour ; a source or cause of honour; one who or 
that which does honour or credit (¢o). 

[a 1330 Otzel 473 It hadde be more honour to be, For sobe 
to habbe i-smite me. c1450 JZerdiz 580 So that it myght be 
savacion to theire soules.. and honour to theire bodyes.] 
a 15868 Ascuam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 62 Erasmus the honor of 
learning of all oure time. 1611 Tourneur A 7th. Trag. 1. i. 
Wks. 1878 I. 9 Nephew, you are the honour of our bloud. 
1798 Ferriar /llusty. Sterne vi. 176 It is an honour to think 
like great men. 1894 IAN Mactaren Bonnie Brier Bush 
vu. il. 265 You are an honour to our profession. 

b. (Usually in 7.) An adjunct or part of any- 
thing which gives it distinction; a decoration, 
adornment, ornament. (oefic.) 

1613 SHaks. Hen. VI/TJ, ut. ii. 354 He..beares his blush- 
ing Honors thicke vpon him, 1625 FLetcuEr Vodle Gent. 
v. Wks, (Rtldg.) Il. 278/2 With the whisking of my sword 
about, I take thy honours off. 1725 Porr Odyss. x1. 235 
The.autumn..The leafy honours scattering on the ground. 
Lbid. xvi. 182 He shook the graceful honours of his head. 
1784 CowrER Zask 1. 321 The woods, in scarlet honors 
bright. 

7. Law. A seigniory of several manors held 
under one baron or lord paramount. 

1439 Rolls Parlt. V. 16/1 Tenauntz of oure Lorde the 
Kynge, as of his Castell and Honure of Tutbury, parcell of 
his Duchie of Lancaster. 1823 FitzHErs. Surv. x. (1539) 15 
The lorde of the honour or manour. 1641 Zermes de la 
Ley, Honour ..is used specially for the most noble sort of 
Lordships, whereof other inferiour Lordships or Manors doe 
depend by performance of customes and services. 1655 
Dicces Conpl. Ambass. 17 Given under our signet at our 
Honour of Hampton Court. 1708 Lend. Gaz. No. 4424/4 
The Humble Address of the Honour and Borough of 
Cockermouth, in the County of Cumberland. 1848 STEPHEN 
Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) 1. 215 If several of these manors 
were held..under one great baron or lord paramount, his 
seigniory over them was termed an honor. 

8. a. Cards. (Chiefly /.) In Whist, The four 
highest trumps (ace, king, queen, and knave): the 
relative proportion in which they are held by the 
two sides being an element in counting the points 
in some forms of the game; cf. Can you; Easy a@.18. 
In Ombre and Quadrille, The aces of spades and 
clubs, and the lowest card of the trump suit. 

1674 Cotton Conipl.Gamester x.(1680) 82 The four Honours 
are the Ace, King, Queen, and Knave. 1741 RicHARDSON 
Pamela Il, 259 We cast in, and... I had all four Honours 
the first time. 1778 C. Jones Hayle's Games Inipr. 47 It 
being 5 to 4 that your Partner has an Honour in that Suit. 
a 1839 Praep Poems (1864) II. 63 Well—four by honours, 
and the trick! 1878 H. H. Gisss Ombre 12 The Ace of 
Clubs called Basto both in English and Spanish, is the 
Third Honour even though another suit may be trumps. 
Ibid. 14 The Matadores when united in the same hand may 
be called Honours. 1896 MairLanp in Aug. Hist. Rev. 
Oct. 643 The honours were divided; but the state, as by 
this time its habit was, took the odd trick. 

b. Golf. (See quot.) 

1896 Park Game of Golf 6 This privilege of playing first 
from the ‘Tee is called ‘the honour’. 

9. Phrases. a. Comm. For (the) honour (of...): 
said of the acceptance or payment of a bill of 
exchange (which has been refused by the drawee 
and duly protested) by a third party, with the object 
of preserving the mercantile honour or credit of the 
drawer or indorser. Act of honour, an instrument 
drawn by a notary public by which such payment 
or acceptance is formally agreed upon. 

1832-52 M¢Cutiocu Commerc. Dict. 583 When the drawee 
refuses to accept [a bill of exchange], any third party, after 
protesting, may accept for the honour of the bill generally, 
or for the drawee, or for the indorser. 1882 Act 45 § 46 
Vict. c. 6t § 65 Where an acceptance for honour does not 
expressly state for whose honour it is made, it is deemed to 
be an acceptance for the honour of the drawer, 

b. Zn honour: in allegiance to the moral prin- 
ciples which are imperative in one’s position, or to 
some conventional standard of conduct (see 2); as. 
a moral bounden duty: sometimes implying that 
there is no legal obligation (cf. debt of honour). 

1597 Suaxs, Lover's Compl. 150 Winding myself in honour 
so forbid. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 40 His Master 
esteemed himselfe obliged in honour to requite the injury. 
1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. xxxvi, Young Ladies under 
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twenty.. being in Honour obliged to blush, 1883 Wharton's 
Law Lex. 388/2 Honorary Trustees. .are bound, in honour 
only, to decide on the most proper and prudential course. 

ce. Zn honour of (+ in or to the honour of, in 
honour to): as an expression of respect or reverence 
for ; for the sake of honouring ; in celebration of. 

c1300 St. Margarete 279 If eni man in honour of me eni 

chapel dop rere. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer L.G. W. Prol. 81 Ye see 
I do yt in the honour Of love. 1526 Pilgr. Pex. (W. de 
W. 1531) 1 Diuyded in to thre bokes, in the honour of the 
Trinite. 1613 PurcuAs Pilgrimage (1614) 834 The Divel.. 
in honour of whom they sacrifice their Captives. 1635 PacitT 
Christianogr. (1646) 1. 37 A goodly ‘Temple erected to the 
honor of St. Thomas the Apostle. 1788 CLara Reeve Fxiles 
IL. 158 To.. keep every thing in good repair, in honour to 
the memory of the noble benefactors. 1897 Hatt Caine 
Christian x, I believe this rout to-night is expressly in 
honour of the event. : 

ad. On or upon one’s honour: a phrase by which 
the speaker stakes his personal title to credit and 
estimation on the truth of his statement; used 
formally by members of the House of Lords in their 
judicial capacity; hence, an expression of strong 
assurance: cf.2b. Zo be upon (his) honour, to 
put a person upon his honour, i.e. under honour- 
able obligation. 

a1460 Gregory's Chron. in Hist. Coll, Lond. Cit. (Camden) 
119 The for sayde captaynys have sworne a-pon hyr honowre 
that [etc.]. 1485 Molls Parlt. VI. 288/1 Yee shall swere, 
that [etc.]..upon youre Honour and Worship. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. IV 17 Assuryng hym on his honour that if 
[etc.]. 1656-7 Burton's Diary 10 Jan. (1828) I. 335 
Promising, upon her honour, to return within six weeks. 
1765 BLacKsTONE Cowrm. 1. xii. (1800) 402 A peer sitting 
in judgment, gives not his verdict upon oath, like an 
ordinary juryman, but upon his honour : he answers also to. 
bills in chancery upon his honour. 1856 Bouvier, Zaw 
Dict. 1. 589 In courts of equity, peers, peeresses and lords 
of parliament, answer on their honor only, 1862 THACKERAY 
Wks. (1872) X. 194 This I declare upon my honour. Mod. 
They were upon their honour not to tell. , 

e. Zo do honour to: (a) to treat with honour, 
show or pay due respect to, confer honour upon, to 
honour ; (8) to do credit to, bring respect to. 

¢1320 R. Brunne Medit. 1131 We onely hym panke and 
do hym onoure. ¢1400 Desty. Troy 4659 Agamynon .. To 
Diana full derely did his honowre.  c¢1425-Seven Sag. (P.) 
53t Thow doost thy selfe lytil honour, For to suffyre thy 
sone by slawe. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hex. V 75 To se his 
estate and dooe hym honor. a@ 1691 BoyLE Hist. Air (1692) 
189 His late Majesty..doing me one day the honour to 
discourse about several marine observations. 1738 Swit 
Pol, Conversat. \xxxii, Mr. Colly Cibber, who does too 
much Honour to the Laurel Crown he deservedly wears. 
1898 E. E. Hae in Chr. World 19 May 7/4 He did me the 
honour to say that this was precisely true. 

£70 do the honours, last honours, etc.: see 
5 c,d. 

g. Honour bright (colloq.): used as a protesta- . 
tion of (or interrogatively as an appeal to) one’s 
honour or sincerity. 

1819 Moore 7ovz Cridb 36 (Farmer) At morning meet, and 
—honour bright,—Agree to share the blunt and tatters. 
1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge viii, ‘1 do’, said the ’prentice, 
‘Honour bright. No chaff, you know’, 1852 Gro. Exior 
in Cross £7/é (1885) I. 293 Is it not so, honour bright? 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits vii. Wks. (Bohn) II. 52 The phrase of 
the lowest of the people is ‘honour-bright ’, and their vulgar 
praise ‘his word is as good as his bond’. 

h. Code or law of honour: the set of rules and 

customs which regulate the conduct of some 
particular class of persons according to a conven- 
tional standard of honour: see 2. 
_ 1785 Parry Mor. Philos. 1. ii. (1830) 2 The Law of Honour 
is a system of rules constructed by people of fashion, and 
calculated to facilitate their intercourse with one another ; 
and for no other purpose. 1843 Lever ¥. Histon xviii. 
(1878) 126 They know how imperative is the code of honour 
as regardsa bet. 1887 FowLer Prac. AJor. u. iv, Similarly, 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, bankers are said to have a code 
of honour, or, what amounts to the same thing, to observe 
certain rules of professional etiquette. 

i. Court of honour : a court or tribunal for deter- 
mining questions concerning the laws or principles 
of honour, as the courts of chivalry which formerly 
existed in Europe. . 

1687 Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) I. 413 His majestie 
haveing required the duke of Norfolk, earl marshall of 
England, to hold .. a court of honour, his grace hath 
appointed the 5th of Octob. next to keep it. 1768 Biack- 
sTonE Comm. III, vii, (1800) 104 This court of chivalry .. 
As a court of honour, it is to give satisfaction to all such as 
are aggrieved in that point. 1801 Med. Frni.V. 4 Your 
valuable Journal serves, among other useful purposes, as a 
Court of Honour, to which any Member of the Faculty 
may appeal, respecting the misconduct of another. 

For other phrases, as Arrarr, Bed, Dept, Lecion, 
Mar, Point, Worp of honour, etc., see these words. 

10. Comb., as honour-giver, -secker ; honour-fired, 
flawed, -giving, -owing, -splitted, -thirsty, -worthy 
adjs.; also honour-court, a court held within an 
honour or seigniory (sense 7) ; honour-man (also 
honours-man), one who has taken, or is studying 
for, academical honours (sense 5 e); honour-point 
(/fer.), the point just above the fess-point of an 
escutcheon ; honour-policy : see quot. 

1670 Biount Law Dict., *Honor Courts, are Courts held 
within the Honors aforesaid. 16x SHaxs. Wint. T. 11. i. 
143 Be she *honor-flaw'd. 1595 — Yohn 1. i. 53 The *Honor- 
giuing-hand Of Cordelion. 1880 Times 12 Nov. 8 It repre- 
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sents to the *honour-man, whose attainments are not 
classical, the goal of his studies in that direction. 1891 
Daily News 26 Sept. 7/5 A Cambridge honoursman will 
..read with pupils. 1610 Guittim Heraldry t. vii. (1660) 41 
The *Honour Point. 166x Morcan SPA. Gentry 1. i. 2 The 
middle point of an escotcheon is called the Honour-point. 
1895 Sir W. R. Kennepy in Law Times Rep. LXXIL. 
861/x All these ‘disbursements’ policies were p, p. i. or 
**honour’ policies—policies, that 1s to say, wherein it was 
stipulated that the policy should be deemed sufficient proof 
of interest. a@1871 Grote Eth. Fragm. v. (1876) 141 Aris- 
totle admits (into his catalogue of pleasurable pursuits) the 
life of the *honour-seeker. 1580 SipNey Arcadia vi. (1590) 
486 *Honour-thirstie minds. 1535 CovERDALE Song 3 Child. 
22 That thou only art the Lorde God, & *honoure worthy 
thorow out all the worlde. 1609 J. RAWLINSON Fishermen 
Fishers of Men Ep. Ded., Your most honoured and honour- 
worthy Father. 

Honour, honor (f'no1), v. Forms: 3-4 
onure(n, honure(n, onoure(n, 3-6 honoure, 
honore, (honire), 4-5 oner, 5 honnoure, honer, 
(fa. ¢. honret), 5-6 honowre, 4— honour, 6- 
honor. See also ANOURE, an early by-form. [a. 
OF. (h)onorer, -urer, -ourer, etc. (mod.F. honorer) 
= Pr. honorar, (h)onrar, Sp. honrar, It. onorare 
:—L. honorare, f. hondr-em, Honovr.] 

+1. trans. To do honour to, pay worthy respect 
to (by some outward action) ; to worship, perform 
one’s devotions to; to do obeisance or homage to ; 
to celebrate. Ods. (or merged in 2 or 3.) 

e12z90 Beket 2423 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.176 For-to honouri 
pis holi man bere cam folk i-nov3. @ 1300 Cursor M. 2709 
Bot an allan he honired 0 baa. cx1300 St. Margarete 82 
Such a fals god to onoure, 1382 Wyciir Gen. xxiv. 26 The 
man bowide hym silf and onouryde [1388 worschipide ; 
Vulg. adoravit| the Lord. 1393 LANG. P. PZ. C. vi. 105 To 
pe kirke gan ich go god to honourie. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
joor Pere honestly sho offert, honourt hir goddes. 15859 
W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 201 They do honour the 
Sonne, Mone, and Sterres, 1593 SHAxks. Ven, §& Ad. Ded., 
Till I haue honoured you with some grauer labour, 1613 
Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 458 Heere also they beginne to 
honor the Crosse, 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. Iv. 544 They 
.-honour with full Bowls their friendly Guest. 

b. To address with ‘ your honour’. zonce-use. 

1726 Adv. Caft. R. Boyle 25 To convince your Honour 
of the Truth (for I honour'd him much) here’s the Letter. 

2. To hold in honour, respect highly; to reverence, 
worship ; to regard or treat with honour or respect. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 14336 (Cott.) Honurd be pou fader, euer 
and oft, Wit angels pine par vp oloft. c1300 /éid. 25230 
(Cott, Galba) Pat we tak neuer bi name in vayn..bot honore 
it als es worthy. 1382 Wycuiir Z-rod. xx. 12 Honour thi 
fader and thi moder. c1440 York Myst. xx. 147 To 
honnoure god ouere all thing. 1538 Srarkey England 
1. iv, 139 Only for theyr vertue they [priests] schold be 
honowryd. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony, 
Wilt thou loue her, coumforte her, honor, and kepe her in 
sickenesse and in health? 1589 R. Harvey Pd. Perc. 13 
Honor gray heares, 1651 Hospes Leviath. 1. x. 43 To 
honour those another honours, is to Honour him, 1733 
STEELE Englishm. No. 4. 26 There is no Man whom I so 
highly honour as the Merchant. 1743 J. Morris Sevm, vii. 
205 We should love and honor our parents. a1873 LyTTon 
Pausanias 35 Yes, 1 honour Sparta, but I love Athens, 

3. To confer honour or dignity upon ; to do honour 


or credit to; to grace. 

«1340 HampoLe Psalter xxiv. 2 Pai sall be honurd with 
aungels. 1382 Wycur Zsther vi. 9 Thus shal ben honoured, 
whom euere the king wile honoure. c1400 Destr. Troy 
12944 Pan honered hym bat od kyng with ordur of knight. 
1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. ut. ii. 214 Our feast shall be much 
honored in your marriage. 1602 — Ham,1.iv. 16 It isa 
Custome More honour'd in the breach, then the obseruance. 
1677 Lavy CHAwortu in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 36, I beg to know if your Lordship intends to honour my 
poore house with being heere. 1730 Putteney Let, to 
Swift 9 Feb. S.’s Lett. 1766 II, 121 None gave me greater 
pleasure, than the kind letter you honoured me with, 1756-7 
tr. Keysler’s Trav, (1760) IV. 413 Such persons..as he 
honours with the title of Excellency, 1838 THrr~waLL 
Greece xliii, V. 291 Charidemus..had been honoured with a 
crown, and other marks of popular favour, 1859 Max 
Miter Chifs (1885) 111. iv. 76 A nation honours herself 
by honouring her sons. M 

+b. To decorate, adorn, ornament, embellish. 


[Cf. AnourE.] Oés. 

1528 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 486 The new 
churche..which I have honored att myne owne propre 
costes and charge. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 83 
The continuance of this Daphnzan grove, honored with 
Buildings and spectacles, , 

4. Comm. To accept or pay (a bill of exchange, 


etc.) when due. Also fig. 

1706 Puitirs (ed, Kersey), To Honour a Bill of Exchange 
(among Bankers), to pay it in due time. 1709 STEELE 7'atler 
No. 57 P 2 They jest by the Pound, and make Answers as 
they honour Bills. 1779 Franxiin Lett, Wks. 1889 VI. 444, 
I shall pay it all in honoring their drafts and supporting 
their credit. 1809 R. Lancrorp Jutrod. Trade 19 The 
utmost punctuality should be observed in honouring Bills. 
1838 D. JERROLD Men of Character I. ix. 109 ‘With great 
pleasure ’—and Saffron honoured a challenge to wine. 1859 
Tuackeray Virgin, xxi, Nature has written a letter of 
credit upon some men’s faces, which is honoured almost 
wherever presented. ree 

Honourability, honor- (pnarabi'liti). zare. 
In § honourablyte, honurabilite. [a. OF. 
honorablete (13th c.) from honorable: subseq. con- 
formed in Fr. and Eng. to the ordinary type of 
sbs. from L. -bz/z/as; see -ABILITY.] The quality 
of being honourable, honourableness; /. things 
that are honourable, honours. 


Vo. V. 
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ae tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, (E.E.T.S.) 103 
ee e be of greet corage yn purpos, and louynge honura- 

ilite. /é/d@. 107 Wys and willynge, honourablyte vnder- 
stondynge, lele, and eschewand oper fleand all velanye and 
blame. 1708 Motreux Rabelais (1737) V. 233 What tho’ 
Honorabilities it offers. 1895 Pall Mall Mag. VII. 272 
To appreciate Lowe’s..‘profound honourability’, as Dr. 
Richard Congreve calls it. 

Honourable, honorable (g:norab’l), a. (sd., 
adv.) Also 4-6 onour-, oner-, honur-, honer-, 
honner-, -abil(1,-abyll. [a.OF. honorable, honur- 
able =Pr., Sp. honorable, lt. onorabile ; ad. 1. hond- 
rabil-is, §. honorare to Honour: see -BLE.] 

1. Worthy of being honoured ; entitled to honour, 
respect, esteem, or reverence. a. Of persons. 
.@1340 Hampoe Psadter viii. 6 He [Crist] is honurabile 
till all. 1382 Wycuir Daw. xiii. 4 [Susanna 4] Jewis camen 
to gidre to hym, for that he was more honorable of alle. 
¢€1397 Cuaucer Lack Stedf. 22 O prince desire for to beo 
honourable. 1540 Hyrpe tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom. 1. 
vi. (R.), Three thinges made Pallas honorable; virginitie, 
strength, and wisedome. 1589 R. Harvey P/. Perc. (1590) 
13 Men..honorable. .for their calling. _@1673 Swinnock in 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, Ixxxix. 6 The ancientest, the 
honourablest house of the creation. 1675 tr. Machiavelli's 
Prince vi, (1883) 41 They remain. . honourable and happy. 

b. Of things. 

1390 Gower Cou/. III. 225 His name is good and honour- 
able. c1566 J. Aupay tr. Boaystuau’s Theat. World Rv, 
Who .. hath made y*® most honorablest members to sight, 
and the foule.. placed out of sight. @1619 FoTHERBY 
A theom. M1. xiv. § 1 (1622) 354 The very name of Philosophie, 
is both honourable, and holy. 1631 Wigh Commission Cases 
(Camden) 233 There is noe tyme fitter for it then this 
honourable day [the Saboth day]. 1738 Swirr Pol. Con- 
wersat. 83 Marriage is honourable, but House-keeping is 
a Shrew. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 73 The soul which 
came from heaven is more honourable than the body which 
is earth-born, 3 

+c. Respectable in quality or amount; consider- 


able; decent. Ods. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 324 Pei wilde biseke 
Edward Pat he mot him 3elde tille him in a forward Pat 
were honorable to kepe wod or beste. 1588 Snaks, 
L,L.L, v. ii. 327 Monsieur the nice, That when he plaies at 
Tables, chides the Dice In honorable tearmes. 1590 Sir J. 
Smytu Disc. Weapons 7b, To reduce all the great and 
honorable bands aforesaid, into little bands of 150 or 200, 
1666 Evetyn Diary 24 May, Dined with Lord Cornbury.. 
who kept a very honorable table. ; 

2. Holding a position of honour ; of distinguished 
rank ; noble, illustrious. 

@1340 HampoLe Psalter Ixxxviii. 27 He honorabilest of 
all and highe bifore kyngis. c1q00 Destr, Troy 3973 
Ecuba, the onest & onerable qwene. 14.. tr. Alain Char- 
tier's Quadril, (MS. Univ. Coll. 85) 1 The right honeurable 
magnificence of nobles. ¢1450 Sz. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2609 
Elfled, pat honorabil abbas. 1513 More Rich. /// (1883) 13 
Manye of them far more honorable part of kin then his 
mothers side, 1596 SHAks. Merch, V. m1. iv. 70 Tell quaint 
lyes How honourable Ladies sought my loue. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. vi. 11. 61 This man, named Edward 
Petre, was descended from an honorable family. __ 

b. Applied as an official or courtesy title of 
honour or distinction. 

The prefix ‘Honourable’ (Hon.) is given to sons and 
daughters of peers below the rank of Marquess, to all 
present or past Maids of Honour, all Justices of the High 
Court (not being Lords Justices nor Lords of Appeal), to 
Lords of Session, the Lord Provost of Glasgow (during 
office), and especially to members of Governments or of 
Executive Councils in India and the Colonies. (Whitaker 
Titled Persons.) Inthe U.S. it is given to members of both 
Houses of Congress, and of State legislatures, to judges, 
justices, etc. Honourable is also applied to the House of 
Commons collectively; ‘honourable member’ or ‘ gentleman’ 
is applied to members individually ; also formerly to the 
East India Company, etc. 

Most Honourable is applied to Marquesses; also to the 
Order of the Bath and H.M. Privy Council (collectively). 

Right Honourable is applied to peers below the rank of 
Marquess, to Privy Councillors, and to certain civil function- 
aries, as the Lord-Mayors of London, and some other cities, 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh ; sometimes, also, in courtesy, 
to the sons and daughters of peers holding courtesy titles, 
(See further, Whitaker Titled Persons (1898) 44.) 

@ 1450 Paston Lett. No. 75 1. 96 To my right honorabull 
and right wurshipful Lord, my Lord Viscont Beaument. 
c 1490 /did. No. 918 III. 364 Onerabyll and well be lovyd 
Knythe. 1538 Starkey 72/7 in Lett, (1878) 8 xote, Item I 
geve to the veray honnerable and mysingulier good lorde, my 
lorde Montague. 1538 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 90 
Mooste humbly besechith your honorable Lordship. 1583 
Struspes Anat. A dus. u1. (1882) 8 Hir royall Maiestie and hir 
most honorable Councel. 1593 Suaxs. Ven. & Ad. Ded., To 
the Right Honorable Henrie Wriothesley, Earle of South- 
ampton, and Baron of Titchfield. 1612 T. Ryves in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser, 11. IV. 172 Honourable Sir, Yow have beene 
pleased. 1643 Let. from Irish Council 28 Oct. in Clarendon 
Hist. Reb.vit. § 344 Toour very good lord, the lord Speaker 
of the right honourable the Lords’ House of Parliament .. 
and to our very loving friend, William Lenthall, esq., 
Speaker of the honourable Commons House in Parliament. 
1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect. Mixture 1. iv. (1682) 229 
Agreeable to the Doctrine of the Honourable Mr. Boyle, 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India & P. 38 In pay for the Honour- 
able East India Company. 1709 Pore “ss. Crit, 588 Fear 
most to tax an Honourable fool, Whose right it is, un- 
censur’d, to be dull. 1727 Pores, etc. Art of Sinking 122 
The honourable the directors of the academy. 1744 (¢it/e) 
A Treaty Held in the Town of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, by 
the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, 
and the Honourable the Commissioners for the Provinces 
of Virginia and Maryland, with the Indians of the Six 
Nations. 1783 SHeran Sf. Ho. Com, in Moore Life (1825) 
xi. I, 508 An Pioncarable friend of mine, who is now, I be- 
lieve, near me... that Honourable gentleman has told you 
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that [etc]. 18r7 Parl, Deb. 731 The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expressed his anxiety to consult the wishes of 
honourable gentlemen on the subject. 1820 in Bischoff 
Woollen Manuf. (1862) II. 9 Your petitioners humbly pray 
that they may be heard by their counsel at the bar of your 
Honourable House. 1872-6 Voyte & Stevenson Milit. 
Dict. (ed. 3), Honourable Artillery Company, a volunteer 
force and the oldest military body in England. 

8. Of things: Characterized by or accompanied 
with honour ; bringing or fraught with honour to 
the possessor. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth, iv. pr. vi. 109 (Camb. MS.) Many 
oothre folk han bowht honourable renoun of this world by 
the prys of the gloryous deth. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, 
c. 48 The castell of Douer .. is..a very honorable strong & 
defencible fortresse. 1548 Hatt Chvon., Hen. V 5x It is 
more honorable to bee praised of his enemies then to be 
extolled of his frendes. 58x Savite Zacitus’ Hist. 1, 
Ixxxvii. (1591) 50 Good hope of honourabler seruice here- 
after. r59x SHAKs. 7wo Gent. 11. i. 64 Sure the Match 
Were rich and honourable. 1642 Mitton Afo/. Smect. 
(1851) 270 A composition and patterne of the best and 
hosoarablest things. 1839 THIRLWALL Greece VI. 27 Areo- 
pagus .. deprived A®schines of his honourable office. 

b. Consistent with honour or reputation. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Edw, IV 232 The Frenche kynge.. 
offered me..bothe honorable and honest overtures of peace. 
1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 186 To yeeld it up 
upon honorable conditions, 1697 DrypEeNn Virg. Georg. Il. 
176 Such is the Love of Praise, an Honourable Thirst. 1791 
Mrs. Rapcurre Rom. Forest i, And withheld him from 
honourable retreat while it was yet in his power. 1829 
Lyrron Devereux u. iv, Let us effect an honourable peace. 
1855 Macautay “ist. Eng. xii. III. 149 To capitulate on 
honourable and advantageous terms. 

4. Showing or doing honour; honouring. 

@ 1340 HAmpoLe Psalter, Cant. 508 Trouth and luf .. hild 
apostils and haly men as honurabil clathynge. 1390 Gower 
Conf. I. 208 He wolde an honourable feste Make, ¢ 1500 
Doctr. Gd. Servaunts in Anc, Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 4 
Seruauntes ought to be honourable. .To all men seruysable. 
1568 Grarton Chron, II. 252 She made him honourable 
chere. @ 1592 H. SmitH Wks. (1866-7) I. 441 There be many 
names of honour, but this is the honourablest name. 1595 
Suaks. ¥ohn 1. i. 29 An honourable conduct let him haue. 
1743 Pococke Descr. East I. 57 The Cashif..shew’d me 
great civility ; which was more honourable than if I had 
placed myself lower at the table. 1791 BoswEeLu Fohknson 
Advt., An honourable monument to his memory, 

5. Characterized by principles of honour, probity, 
or rectitude; upright, honest; the reverse of base. 


a. Of persons. 

r6or Suaks. ¥u2. C, 111, ii. 87-8 For Brutus is an Honour- 
able man, So are they all; all Honourable men, 1601 — 
Alls Well vy. iii. 239 So please your Maiesty, my master 
hath bin an honourable Gentleman. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 
738 A wretch, whom., The world accounts an honourable 
man. 1838 JAmes Rodder iv, I have always found you 
honourable and generous. 

b. Of things, 

1592 Suaxs. Kom. §& Ful. 1. ii. 143 If that thy bent of 
Loue be Honourable, Thy purpose marriage, send me word 
to morrow. 1614 RaveicH Hist, World II. v. iii. § 15. 442 
This was thought the best, and most honourable course. 
1769 Funius Lett. xxxv. 157 On your part we are satisfied 
that every thing was honourable and sincere, 1825 LyrTon 
Zicci 24 Honourable and generous love may even now 
work out your happiness. 

B. sb. a. An honourable or distinguished person. 


b. One who has the title of Honourable. So right 


honourable. (collog.) 

c1400 Destr. Troy 6708 Ector full onestly pat onerable 
panket. 1695 Concreve Love for L. 1, xii, Tat. Won't 
a baronet’s lady pass? Scan. No, nothing under a right 
honourable, 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam, 1, 229 
My poor brain. .never can remember all the forms required 
by your Honourables and Right Honourables. 1880 
Warren BSook-plates viii. 95 Six bear courtesy titles or are 
Honourables, 

Hence Ho‘nourable v. ¢rans., | (a) to honour; 
(6) to address with the title ‘ Honourable’. 

1485 Paston Lett. No. 239 I. 328 Plese it your hyghe 
Majeste. .to be honorabled and worsshepyt as most ryghtfful 
Kyng and oure governour. 1877 Lowett Let??, (1894) II. 
Vili. 220 It is altogether a bore to be honorabled at every turn. 

+ C. adv. Honourably. Obs. rare. [Perh. only 
misprints. ] 

1593 SHAKS. 3 Hen, VJ, 111. ii. 123 Widow goe you along : 
Lords vse her honourable, 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol.71, 
I have not done lesse honorable. 


Ho‘nourableness, honor-. [f. prec. adj. + 
-NESS.] The state or quality of being honourable 


(in various senses: see the adj.). 

1553 T. Witson Rhez. (1580) 35 Fortitude..Of this vertue 
there are fower braunches, Honourablenesse, Stoutnesse, 
Sufferaunce, Continuaunce. 1639 FuLLER Holy Wart. viii. 
(1647) 11 The equitie and honourablenesse of the cause. 1748 
RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) III, xvii. 107 The honourable- 
ness of my intentions to your dear self. 1872 Cassed/'s Mag. 
13 Jan. 309 The payment and receipt of wages, so far from 
detracting from the honourableness of the relation, places 
both master and servant on a footing of plain justice. 

Ho-nourableship. nonce-wd, ‘The rank of 
one who has the title ‘Honourable’; used with 
poss. pron. as a mock title. 

1825 Knapp & Bartow, Newgate Cal. IV. 290/t To be 
cozened by their Honourableships. 1859 Yat?t’s Mag. 
XXVI. 36 The Honourable takes the lead of course in 
deference to his honorableship. ee 

Honourably, honorably (gnerabli), adv. 
[f. as prec. +-LY2.] In an honourable manner ; 
with honour or respect ; consistently with honour ; 
creditably, reputably : see the adj. 
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1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 10594 Onourablye he dyd 
hyt graue Yn hys cherche. 1377 Lana. P. Pé. B. xi. 155 
Clerkes .. comen .. And deden her homage honourablely to 
hym. ax400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 15 To lyffe 
perfitly..pat es to lyffe honourabilly mekely and lufe-somly. 
1588 a L. L. L. Vv. ii. 448 The Noble Lord Most 
honorably doth vphold his word. ax6r9 Breaum. & FL. 
Valentin. w. iv, When I am dead speak honourably of me, 
xr7xo in C, Wordsw. Schol. Acad. i He took his degree 
very honourably, and I believe will have an optime. 1780 
Burke Sf. Bristol prev. to Elect. Wks. 111. 355, 1 had 
served the city of Bristol honourably, 1882 Froupe Short 
Stud. (1883) IV. v. 339 The fitting and peaceful close of a 
life honourably spent. 


Honoured, honored (pnaid), 7/7. a. [ff 
Honour v. + -ED!.] Held in honour, highly 
respected ; dignified ; celebrated: see the verb. 

1601 SHaxs. Ad's Well 1. iii. 162, 1 am from humble, he 
from honored name. 1644 Sik S. Luxe in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 11. 1V. 222 Honoured Sir, Give mee leave to beg your 
favour. 1809-10 CoLerincE /riend (1865) 131 Have I then 
endeavoured to connect public odium with his honoured 
name? 3853 Macautay //ist. Eng. xvii. 1V. 40 There Ken 
passed a happy and honoured old age. 

+b, Her. The same as crowned. Obs. 

1688 R. Hotmes Armory u. vii. 138/2. 1828-40 Wm. 
Berry Encycl. Herald., Honoured or Crowned, the former 
term is sometimes used in old blazon when any animal, 
&c. is borne crowned. 

Honourer, honorer (gnoro1). [f. Honour v, 
+-ER1,] One who honours; +a worshipper (06s.). 

a1340 Hampote Psalter cxxxiv. 15 Honurrers of maw- 
metis. Jdid., Cant. 500 Honurers of riche men. 1563 
Homilies u1. Idolatry 1, (1859) 172 The Prophet curseth the 
image honourers in divers places. 1603 B. Jonson Seyanus 
Ded., Your Lordship’s most faithful honorer, Ben Jonson. 
1710 R, Warp Life H. More 165 He was a sincere Honourer 
and Approver of it. 18453 Trencu Hs. Lect, 1. iv. 64 The 
honourers and sanctifiers of these relations. 


Honouring, honoring (gnorin), vd/. 5. [f. 
Honour v. + -INGl.] The action of the verb 
Honour; honour. (Now chiefly as gerund.) 

¢1375 Sc. Leg, Saints, Baptista 1149 3et of sancte Iohnne 
in honoryng I ma eke to a ferly thing. 1500-20 DuNBAR 
Poems xliv. 3 Thay [wemen] suld haif wirschep and grit 
honoring Off men. 1535 CoverDALE W%sd. xiv. 27 ‘The 
honouringe of abhominable ymages. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 
vu. 569 An outside? fair no doubt, and worthy well Thy 
cherishing, thy honouring, and thy love. 


Honouring, ho’noring, #//. a. [f. as prec. 
+-InG2,.] That honours; see the verb. Hence 
Ho'nouringly adv. 

1845 R. W. Hamitton Pos, Educ. iii. (ed. 2) 45 We honour- 
ingly contrast its patience, its contentment, its cheerfulness 
with its treatment. 1854 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, 
Quot. §& Orig. Wks. (Bohn) III, 223 A phrase or a single 
word is adduced, with honouring emphasis, from Pindar. 

Honourless (p‘noilés), a. [f. Honour sd. + 
-LESS.] Destitute of honour; unhonoured, or un- 
worthy of honour. 

1560 PHAER A? neid x, (1562) Ffiijb, Unfamous free from 
wars, and honourlesse lead out his age. 1618 Botton 
Florus U, viii. (1636) 117 To draw the Romans into an 
honourlesse league with him against the Macedonians. 
1870 Morris Zarthly Par. 111. 1v. 284 And honourless did 
all things seem and vain. 1873 Argosy XV. 192 The would- 
be honourable, but, in this case, truly honourless, gentleman, 

b. zonce-use. That has not ‘taken honours’ at 
the University: see Honour sé. 5 e. 

1872 J. C. Jearrreson Wom. in Spite of Herself I. t. vii. 
117 An ordinary honourless Oxford or Cambridge M.A. 

+ Honourment. OJs. [a. OF. (h)onorement, 
f. honorer to HonouR+-Ment. Cf. ANOUREMENT 
adornment.] The action of ‘honouring’ or em- 
bellishing ; adornment, decoration. 

1440 in Lincolnsh. Ch. Goods, With all the honourments 
for the sepulchre. 1486 Surtees Misc. (1888) 55 The stretes 
..furnishede wt clothis of the best .. for the honourment of 
the same, 152x in Archzol. (1792) X. 98 [The wife of Chris- 
topher Sunlay] gave to the honourement of the ferture of 1 
crucifix of silver and gylt. 

Hont, etc., obs. form of Hun, etc. 

+ Ho'ntous, a. Obs. Also 5 hountouse, hounte- 
ous. [a. OF. hontos, -us, -ous, -eus, mod.F, honteux, 
f. honte (from Teutonic : cf. Goth. haunia, OHG, 
hénida, hénda) shame, disgrace.] Full of shame ; 
ashamed ; shameful. 

€1477 Caxton Yason 35 b, Ve haue sent him from you all 
hountouse and shamed, J/d7d. 42, I am ashamed and 
hontouse to lyue. c¢1goo Melusine xxxiv. 238 Whan the 
noble pucelle Eglantyne vnderstode the kyng her yncle, she 
was shamfull & hontous. 

So + Hontage, hountage [a. OF. hontage, hount- 
age], shame, disgrace. -Hountee, shame, 

‘The connexion and meaning of the first quot. is doubtful. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 528 In his askyng he 
ep hountage. ¢1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode w. xviii, (1869) 
184 Pe skyn of whiche j make my barmfell j clepe Hountee 
and confusioun, 

Hoo (hz), zt. and sb, A natural exclamation, 
used to express various feelings, as a call to attract 
attention, etc. Also, imitative of the sound of an 
owl, the wind, etc. (See also WHO00.) 

1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cl. 1. vii. 141 Hoo, saies a, there's 
my Cap. 1607 — Cor. 11. i. 116 Take my Cappe, Iupiter 
and I thanke thee; hoo, Martius comming home? 1883 
Brinstey-Ricnarps 7 Years Eton 116, 1 heard a cry of 
Hoo! tug! and .. had just time to see the wretched little 
colleger clattering down the staircase, 

b. Often doubled, or otherwise extended, 
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1607 SHAKS, Coy. 11. iii. 137 Our enemy is banish’d, he is 
gone: Hoo, 00, 1851 CarLyLe Sferding u. v. (1872) 127 A 
dreary pulpit or even conventicle manner; that flattest 
moaning hoo-hoo of predetermined pathos, 1855 THACKERAY 
Rose & Ring x, I’m hungry for his blood. Hoo-oo, aw! 
1884 Daily News 27 Feb. 5/6 One could distinguish the 
hoo-hoo-00, the strange war-cry of the [Soudanese] rebels. 

Hoo (hz), v. Also Sc.hou. [f. prec.; see also 
Wuoo wv. and cf. Hug v.2] zutr. To make the 
sound ‘hoo!’ Hence Hoo‘ing v0/. sb, and ffi. a. 

?a1800 in Cromek Rem. Nithsd. §& Gal. Song (1810) 
276 When the gray Howlet has three times hoo'd. 1820 
Edin. Mag. May 422/2 The houlet hou't through the riftit 
rock. 1842 Mrs. CartyLe Left. I. 157 The hooing and 
squealing of a child .. to keep off the crows. 1865 Cornh. 
Mag. July 37 The West-countryman says the wind ‘ hoois’, 
and the North-countryman that ‘it soughs’, 1880 Mark 
Twain Tramp Abroad I. 328 The clamorous hoo-hooing 
of its cuckoo clock. 

Hoo, ME. spelling of Ho zn, and v.; obs. and 
dial. f. Huo pron., she; Sc. f. How; obs. f. WHo. 

Hooboobe, -bub, etc., obs. ff. HuBBUB. 

Hooce, obs. form of Hoarse. 

Hood (hud), sd. Forms: 1 héd, (hood), 3-5 
hod, 4-6 hode, hoode, zorth. hud(e, 4- hood, 
(5 houd, hoyd, 6 hodde, whod(e, whood(e, 
whodde, mod.Sc. huid, hude(iz)). [OE. hdd str. 
masc, = OF ris. Add, MDu. hoet(d-), Du. hoed, MLG. 
hét, hit, OHG., MHG. huot (Ger. hut hat) :— 
OTeut. Aédo-z, f. héd-, in ablaut relation with 
*hattus (:—*hadnis) Hat, q.v.} 

1. A covering for the head and neck (sometimes 
extending to the shoulders) of soft or flexible 
material, either forming part of a larger garment 
(as the hood of a cowl or cloak) or separate; in 
the former case, it can usually be thrown back so 
as to hang from the shoulders down the back ; in 
the latter sense it was applied in 14-16th c. to a soft 
covering for the head worn by men under the hat. 

«700 Epinal Gloss. 239 Capitium, hood. a1000 Ags. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 199/18 Capitium, hod. c1205 Lay. 13109 Pe 
hod hongede adun, cx1zg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 284/209 Pis 
peues with pis wide hodes. c1325 Poem Times Edw. 11 
187 in Pod, Songs (Camden) 332 Als ich evere brouke min 
hod under min hat. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, VII Sleperis 
269 He.. Kist his hud done oure his face. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Pro/. 103 He was clad in cote and hood of grene. 
c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb,) xxvi. 121 Hudes vsez pai nane. 
1410 4. HE, Wills (1882) 16 A grene Gowne and a hoyd 
percyd with Ray. ¢1460 in Badees Bk, 13 Holde of by 
cappe & py hood also, 1535 Srewart Crox. Scot. II. 266 
Vpoun his heid come nother hat nor hude. 1548 Hau 
Chron., Hen. VIII (1809) 619 He had on his head a whode. 
@ 1592 GREENE Fas. JV, mt. ii, A fool may dance in a hood, 
as well as a wise man in a bare frock. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa 1, 222 Certaine jackets of leather with hoods 
upon them, such as travellers use in Italie, 1667 Mitton 
P. L. ut. 490 Then might ye see Cawles, Hoods, and 
Habits with thir wearers tost And flutterd into Raggs. 
1739 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 62 We are..as well armed 
as possible against the cold, with muffs, hoods, and masks of 
bever. 1865 Dickens Mut, Fr, 1. i, The girl pulled the hood 
of a cloak she wore, over her head and over her face. 

b. A separate article of apparel for the head 
worn by women; also, the close-fitting head- 
covering of an infant. /rench hood, a form of hood 
worn by women in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
having the front band depressed over the forehead 
and raised in folds or loops over the temples. 

€ 1430 Lypc. Mix. Poems 201 For to kepe hire froom the 
heete, She weryth a daggyd hood of grene. c1532 Dewes 
Introd, Fr. in Palsgr. 906/3 The frenche hode, Ze chapperon 
@ plis, 1533 Heywoop Pard. & Frere in Hazl. Dodsley I. 
203 Her bongrace which she ware, with her French hood. 
1541-1636 [see FRENCH HOOD]. 1586 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 17 The comyn strompettes that ware takene in 
London ware raye hoddes. 1610 B. Jonson AJch. 11. Vi, 
Sh’ is not in fashion, yet ; she weares A hood: but’t stands 
a cop. 1667 Perys Diary 27 Mar., To put myself and wife 
+.in mourning and my two under-mayds, to give them 
hoods, and scarfs, and gloves. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 271 
P? 4,1 was ..in an Assembly of Ladies, where there were 
Thirteen different coloured Hoods. 1792 S. RocErs Pleas. 
Mem. i. 110 Her tattered mantle and her hood of straw. 
1897 Civ. Serv. Supply Assoc. List, Infant's Silk Hoods, 
Cashmere Hoods, White Knitted Hoods, 

+e. By my hood: an asseveration. Ods. 

(Actual reference uncertain.) 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer 7voylus v. 1151, I commende hire wisdom 
by myn hod! 1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 84 Onely for 
both I wed not, by my hood. 1896 Suaxs. Merch, V. 11. vi. 
51 Now by my hood, a gentle, and no Tew. 

d. fig. A cap of foam, mist, or cloud. 

1814 Scorr Ld, of [sles ut. xvi, Corrywrekin’s whirlpool 
rude, When dons the Hag her whiten’d hood, 1841 in 
Chambers’ Pop. Rhymes Scotl. 149 When Ruberslaw puts 
on his cowl, The Dunion on his hood, Then a’ the wives o° 
Teviotside Ken there will be a flood, [These are two hills.] 

As a mark of official, or professional dignity, 
worn by ecclesiastics, physicians, civic officials, etc. ; 
now sfec., the badge, varying in material, colour, 
and shape, worn over the gown (or surplice) by 
university graduates as indicating their degrees. 

(Cf. Amice 2,) ; 

a Lancet. P. Pl. A. vu. 256 Pat Fisyk schal his Forred 
hode for his [foode] sulle, And eke his cloke of Calabre. 
1377 /bid. B. xx. 175 A Fisicien with a forred hode. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xi, 282 The kynge .. was cladde 
wyth the abbyt of religyon and the hode vpon his hede. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Offices etc. 37 Such hoodes 
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as pertaineth to their seueral degrees. 1598 Stow Surv. x. 
(1603) 87 Whoodes of Budge for Clearks. 1603 Constit. & 
Canons Eccles. § 58 Such Hoods as by the orders of the 
Universities are agreeable to their degrees. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury i. 19/2 About the beginning of Queen Elizabeths 
Reign [Masters and Stewards of Incorporated Societies] 
cast them [Hoods] off their heads, and hung them on their 
shoulders. 1714 Byrom ¥rxd. & Lit. Renz. (1854) I. 1. 26 
To treat all our white-hoods, or Masters of Arts of two or 
three years standing. 1868 Marriott Vest. Chr. 228. 1895 
Rasupatt Univ. Mid. Ages 11. 640 At Paris [c 1500} the 
Rectors wore violet or purple, the Masters scarlet, with 
tippets and hoods of fur. ‘The hood was not originally re- 
stricted to Masters, being part of the ordinary clerical dress 
of the period, and was not even exclusively clerical. 
Bachelors of all Faculties wore hoods of lamb’'s wool or 
rabbit’s fur. Jdéa. note, At Oxford, undergraduates lost 
their hoods altogether in 1489. 

b. The ornamental piece attached tothe back of 
a cope, orig. shaped like and used as a hood. 

a 1228 Ancr. R. 56 3if he haued enne widne hod & one 
ilokene cope. 1309 Bury Wills (Camden) 112, I wole have 
in the whod theroff [a cope] the salutacion off our Lady. 
1885 Catholic Dict. (ed. 3), Cope .. a wide vestment .. open 
in front and fastened by a clasp, and with a hood at the 
back. 1890 Lippincott’s Mag. uly. 73 A gorgeous cope of 
crimson silk and gold-thread damask. .the coronation of the 
Virgin was figured in colored silks on the hood. 

+3. The part of a suit of armour that covers the 
head; applied to the helmet itself, or to a flexible 


head-covering inside the helmet. Ods. 

c¢ 1205 Lay. 27630 [He] smat pane king a pene helm..and 
zec bere burne-hod. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 10297 Pai hurlit of 
his helme.. Harmyt the hode, bat was of hard maile. 1860 
Farruoit Costume 126 The hood of chain-mail drawn over 
and enveloping the head. 1874 BouteL, Avms & Arm. vii. 
110 This hauberk ., had a hood or coif, of the same fabric 
with itself.. ; and over this hood, as a second defence for 
the head, the close-fitting iron helm was worn. 7 

4. A covering of leather put over the head of 
a hawk to blind her when not pursuing game. 

c1575 Perf. Bk. Kepinge Sparhawkes (1886) 15 Put en 
an easy hoode in the dark, be suer the hode be esy. 
1629 Leather 10 Sheath makers. Hawkes-Hood-makers. 
Scabberd-makers. 1826 Sir J. S. Sesricut Obs. Hawking 
(1828) 9. 1852 R. F. Burton Valconry Valley Indus iv. 
47 note, The use of the hood at home is to keep the hawk 
quiet,..In the field the hood prevents the hawk fluttering 
upon the fist every time that a bird rises. 

5. Applied to various things serving for a cover- 
ing, capping, or protection, or resembling a hood 
in shape or use. 

a. The straw covering ofa beehive. b. A roof-like and 
often curved projection, e.g. over a window, door, bed, pas- 
sage, etc. ; the head or cover of a carriage; the cover of a 
pump; Newz. ‘a covering for a companion-hatch, skylight, 
etc.’ (Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk. 1867). ec. ‘A dome-shaped 
projection or canopy over a discharging or receiving orifice 
in a structure, as of a fireplace, chimney, or ventilator’ 
(Knight Dict. Mech.); the ‘cowl’ of a chimney. 
Hydraulics. ‘The capping of the piles of a starling ’(ibid.). _ 
@. ‘The leathern shield in front of a wooden stirrup, which 
serves to protect the foot of the rider’ (ibid.). f. Ship- 
building (pl.). The foremost and aftermost planks, within 
and without, of a ship’s bottom. g. In plants, any hood- 
like part serving as a covering, esp. the vaulted upper part 
of the corolla or calyx in some flowers. h. In animals, a 
conformation of parts (as in the cobra and the hooded seal), 
or arrangement of colour about the head or neck, resemb- 
ling or suggesting a hood. i. =hAood-sheaf (see 8). 

1658 Evetyn Fr, Gard. (1675) 68 You shall make the hood 
with fine earth and hay. 1686 Prot Staffordsh. 387 A straw 
hood .. to keep the wax and hony from melting in the 
Summer.’ 1750 BLaANCKLEY Naval Exfos., Hood. .to go on 
the Top of the Chimney .. and to shift as the Wind does, 
that it [the smoke] may always fly out to leeward. 1765 
Treat. Pigeons 115 {In the jacobine] the upper part of 
this range of feathers is called the hood. 1790 W. MarsHaLt 
Midland Co. Gloss. (E. D. §S.), Hoods, the covering sheaves 
of shucks; hood-sheaves. 1803 R. Percivat Acc, Ceylon 
in Penny Cycl. (1840) XVI. 62/1 [The Cobra Capello] 
distends from its head a membrane in the form of a hood, 
from which it receives its name... When the hood is erected 
it completely alters the appearance of the head, 1815 

Burney Univ. Dict. Marine s.v., Naval Hoods, or 
Hawse-Bolsters,. large pieces of plank,or thickstuff, wrought 
above and below the hawse-holes. 1821 Care 7/7. Minstr. 
II. 201 Cuckoo-flowers just creeping from their hoods. 
1826 in Hone Every-Day Bk. 11. 683 The hood of the 
chaise struck against the projecting branch of a tree. 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 363 Reptiles ..-Naia.. 
hind head furnished with a hood; poisonous fangs in 
the upper jaw. 1831 J. Hottanp Manuf. Metal 1. 311 
This operation .. must be performed under the hood of a 
smith’s forge-hearth. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 164/2 (Seals) 
That the connection of the nostrils with thishood ..indicate[s] 
its importance as ancillary to the sense of smelling. c 1850 
Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 124 Hood,..a covering to shelter 
the mortar in bomb-vessels. In merchant ships it is the 
berthing round the ladder-way. 1859 JePHSON Arittany vii. 
87 Tiers of slated hoods protecting the windows, c 1860 
H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 65 What is the rabbet in the 
stem for? To receive the ends of the outside planks, which 
are called ‘fore hoods’, 1862 Darwin Ferti/. Orchids i. 29 
The upper sepal and two upper petals form a hood, 1867 
Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Hood of a pump, a frame cover- 
ing the upper wheel ofachain-pump. 1874 ‘T'HEARLE Naval 
Archit. 15 Inner posts .. for securing the after ends, or 
hoods, of the outside plank. 1883 W. H. FrLower in 
Encycl. Brit. XV. 444/1 Cystophora .. Beneath the skin 
over the face of the male. .is asac capable of inflation, when 
it forms a kind of hood covering the upper part of the head. 
1887 S. Chesh. Gloss. s. v., The two soak sheaves of the hat- 
tock are used as hoods for the remaining six. x Hatt 
Caine Deemster xii. 77 There was no hood above the bed. 
1897 Mary Kincstry W. Africa 32 He took me .. to two 
newly dug graves, each covered with wooden hoods in a 
most business-like way. 
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6. The hooded seal; = Hoop-cip 2. 

1854 Chamb, Frul. 1. 76 Four varieties of seal..the young 
harp and young hood, the old harp and the bedlamer, or 
old hood, 

7. Proverbs and proverbial phrases. 
APE sd. 4, BONE sé. 9.) 

{c 1400 Kom, Kose 7388 With so gret devotion They made 
her confession, That they had ofte, for the nones, Two 
hedes in one hood at ones.] ¢ 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode iv. 
xix. (1869) 185 Alle pilke .. bat hauen here hoodes wrong 
turned, and pat prosperitee hath blindfelled. ¢ 1475-1580 
{Two Saces under one hood: see Fack sé. 2). c1510 Robin 
food vu. in Child Bad/ads (1888) v. cxvii, That he ne shall 
lese his hede, That is the best ball in his hode. 1550 Lever 
Serm. (Arb.) 99 These Flatterers be wonders perilous fe- 
lowes, hauynge two faces vnder one hoode. 1580 H. Gir- 
ForD Gillgflowers (1875) 71 Fortune's flattering vowes, Who 
in one hoode a double face doth beare, 1613 Snaxs, Hen, 
VITT, m. 1, 23 All Hoods make not Monkes. a@1700 B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crews.v., Two Faces under one Hood,a Double 

_ Dealer. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as hood-box, -fillet, -hole, 
-maker; hood-like adj.; hood-cover, hood-fend, 
a protecting covering over a carriage, an opening, 
etc.: see sense 5; hood-end (Shipbuilding) : see 
quot.; hood-gastrula, a form of secondary gas- 
trula resulting from unequa} segmentation, an 
amphigastrula; hood-jelly, one of the Hyidro- 
meduse or acalephs proper; hood-sheaf, each of 
two sheaves placed slantwise on the top of a shock 
of corn so as to carry off the rain; hood-shy a. 
(see quot.) ; +hood-skull = sense 3. 

1604 Mipp.Leton Father Hubburd's T. Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 
102 All my pack contained in less than a little *hood-box, 
1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bk., *Hood-ends, the ends of the 
planks which fit into the rabbets of the stem and stern 
posts. 1804 Naval Chron. XII. 474 Several of the *hood- 
fends opened. 1894 H. Sreicur Vidderdale 208 The *hood- 
fillet is plain, 1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man I. viii. 201 In 
common with Mammals, these animals exhibit unequal 
cleavage, and form a *Hood-gastrula. 1647 Warp Szmzp. 
Cobler 27 Women ., peering out of their *hood-holes. 1861 
J. R. Greene Man, Anim. Kingd., Calent. 124 A *hood- 
like, crescentic fold of the ectoderm. 1530 PAtsGR. 231/2 
*Hode maker, faiseur de chaperons. 1799 J. RoBERTSON 
Agric. Perth 159 The two *hood sheaves are .. laid on in 
opposite directions, as a covering. 1848 $771. R. Agric. 
Soc. 1X. 1. 501 The wheat is invariably covered with ‘ hood- 
sheaves’, 1886 Savin & Broprick Falconry Brit. Isles 
Gloss. 15: *Hood-shy, a term used for Hawks that have 
been spoilt to the hood. 1537 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot, in 
Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. *288 To the Kingis grace, ane 
Pissane of Mailye and ane *Hudskule. 

Hood (hud), v. Also 6 hudde. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans, To cover with oras with a hood: sometimes 


with the intention of protection or concealment. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb, m1. 717 With cley & mosse here 
hedys hode & hyde. cx440 Promp. Parv. 242/1 Hoodyn, 
capucio. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 84 Valerius and 
his company .. hudded them with their gowns over their 
heads. 1593 Bitson Govt. Christ's Ch. 90 This is a shift 
that hoodeth some mens eles. @ 1693 Urquuart Radelais 
111. xvii. 144 She began to hood her self with her Apron. 
1810 CraBBe Borough i, Their head the gown has hooded. 
1826 Sesricut Obs. Hawking (1828) 9 To hood a hawk, 
requires a degree of manual dexterity that is not easil 
acquired. 1852 Woop Nat. Hist. (1874) 43 When a Cheta’ 
is taken out for the purpose of hunting game, he is hooded. 

b. To capashock of corn with two hood-sheaves 
(see Hoop sé. 8). 

1825-80in JAMIESON. 1856 ¥rnd. R. Agric. Soc. XVII. 1. 

480 Hooding or capping the sheaves is common in some parts. 


Hood: see also Hup. 

-hood (hud), suffix. [ME. -hod (-hode):—OE. 
-héd = OS. -héd, OHG. -hett.] Orig. a distinct sb., 
meaning ‘ person, personality, sex, condition, quality, 
rank’ (see Hap sd.), which being freely combined 
with nouns, as in OE. ci/d-hdd child-condition, 
mexzb-hdd virgin state, pdpan hdd papal dignity, 
ceased at length to be used as a separate word, and 
survived as a mere suffix, and is thus noteworthy 
as a late example of the process by which suffixes 
arose. The ME. form was regularly -4éd with 
open 4, as still in Chaucer; but in the rsth c. it 
had become close 0 (riming in Bokenham’s Seyntys 
with god ‘ good’), andthis duly gavemod.Eng. hood. 
A parallel suffix, from same root and in same sense, 
is -HEAD, ME. -hed, -hede, Sc. -heid. 

A considerable number of derivatives in -hood go back to 
OE, -hdd, e.g. bishophood, childhood, priesthood ; many are 
of later origin, either with -Zood substituted for the cognate 
-hede, -head, e.g. falsehood, lustihood, or as analogical 
formations, in some of which -Aood has displaced earlier 
suffixes, Being a living suffix, -Zood can be affixed at will 
to almost any word denoting a person or concrete thing, 
and to many adjectives, to express condition or state, so 
that the number of these derivatives is indefinite. Nonce- 
formations are numerous : 

1599 Nasue Lenten pie 46 Their heauenly hoods 
in theyr synode thus decreede. @ 1639 W. WHATELY Profo- 
types 1. iv. (1640) 45 It is not man-hood, it is dog-hood, or I 
may terme it beare-hood. 1662 Sparrow tr. Behwze’s Rent. 
Wks. Apol. conc. Perf. 117 Man in his self-hood_ and 
I-hood. 1876 W. Batucate Deep Things of God ii. 19 
Acquainted with the great reality of their Soulhood. 1883 
Daily News 3 Oct. 2/2 Believing in the white Aylesburys.. 
as the final expression of duckhood. 

Hood-cap (hudjkep). [f. Hoop sd.+ Cap sd.] 

1. A close cap or bonnet covering the sides of the 
face, worn by women in the early part of the 16th c. 


(See also 
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1842 AcNnes Stricktanp Queens Eng. IV. 116 The oil 
painting [of Katherine of Arragon]at Versailles... The hood 
cap of five corners is bordered with rich gems. 

2. The hooded or bladder-nosed seal, Cystophora 
cristata; so called from having a piece of loose 
skin over its head, which it inflates when menaced, 


1864 in WEBSTER. 
Hooded (hudéd), @. [f. Hoop sd. and 2] 


1. Wearing or covered with a hood, having a 
hood on. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 242/1 Hodyd, cafpiciatus. 1603 
Hotianp Plutarch’s Mor, 358 (R.) He went hooded, as it 
were with his robe cast over his head. a@1621 Braum. & 
Fi. Thierry & Theod. v. ii, He can sleep no more Than a 
hooded hawk. 1687 DryDEN Hind § P. 111. 1024 And sister 
Partlet with her hooded head, Was hooted hence. 1734 
Pore Ess, Man wv. 198 The friar hooded, and the monarch 
crown’d. 1873 Ouma Pascarél I. 146 A little laughing 
group of sightseers, cloaked and hooded. 

tb. Hooded man: (a) a Lollard: see quot. 

1460; (4) a native Irishman: see quot. 1596. Ods. 

1460 CapGRAvE Chron. (Rolls) 244 Hodid men were cleped 
then thoo Lolardis, that wold nevir avale here hood in 
presens of the Sacrament. [1596 Spenser State Zred. Wks. 
(Globe) 631/2 For a theif it [the Irish mantle] is soe hand- 
some..he can in his mantell pass through any toune or com- 
pany, being close hooded over his head.. from knowledge of 
any to whom he is endaungered.] 1621 Botton Stat. rel. 
5 (Act 18 Hen. VI) That no Lord .. shall bring or lead .. 
Hoblors, kearnes, or hooded men. 1641 Relat. Answ. Earl 
Strafford 29 The Kings owne Souldiers .. could in no con- 
struction bee called Irish-Rebells, English-Enemies, or 
Hooded-men. 

ce. Of a garment: Having a hood attached to or 


forming part of it. 

1s90 MartowE Zdw. J/, 1. iv, He wears a short Italian 
hooded cloak. 1816 Worpsw. french Army in Russia 5 
Humanity .. Hath painted Winter .. In hooded: mantle, 
limping o’er the plain. 1866-7 J. Tomson Poems, Naked 
Goddess 115 Vestal sister’s hooded gown. ; 

2. Of animals: Having a conformation of parts 
or an arrangement of colour resembling or suggest- 
ing a hood; hooded crow, Corvus Corntx (see 
also quot. 1893); hooded seal, see Hoop-cap 2; 
hooded serpent or snake, a snake of the family 
Elapide or Najide, having the power of distending 
the elastic skin of the neck, so as to resemble a hood 
or cowl: esp. the Indian cobra, aja tripudians. 

1500-20 Dunpar Poems xxxiii. 71 The hudit crawis his 
hair furth ruggit. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The huddit 
crauis cryit varrok varrok. 1638 Sir T. Herpert 7vav. 
(ed. 2) 347 The Dodo .. her head is variously drest, the one 
halfe hooded with downy blackish feathers ; the other, per- 
fectly naked. 1774 Gotpsm. Naz. Hist. IV. 126 The cobra 
dicapello or hooded serpent. 1802 BincLry Anim. Biog. 
(1813) II. 46x The Hooded or Spectacle Snake. When it 
is irritated or preparing to bite, this animal .. seems, as it 
were, hooded by the expanded skin of the neck: hence its 
name of Codra di Capello, or Hooded Serpent. 1820 
Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 511 The Hooded Seal is 
common near Spitzbergen. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 62/2 
We owe to Dr. Cantor. .the introduction of a new genus of 
hooded snakes, Hamadryas. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 
117 The so-called ‘Hooded Crow’ of India, Clorvus] 
splendens, is not very nearly allied to its European namesake, 

3. Of a corolla or other part: Hood-shaped, 
cucullate; hence, of a flower or plant: Having 
a hood-shaped corolla, calyx, etc., as Hooded Wut- 


low-herb, Hooded Matweed, etc. 

15397 GerarvE Herbal 1. xxvili. § 2. 38 Hooded Mat 
weede. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 128 Round and uniform 
heads, very much resembling the form of hooded Mush- 
roms. 1668 Witxins Real Char. 96 Having Hooded 
flowers. 1834 Mary Howrrr Sk Nat. Hist. (1851) 83 Here 
too the spotted Arum green, A hooded mystery, is seen. 
1861 Miss Pratr Flower. P?. IV. 205 Common Skull-cap 
..is also called Hooded Willow-herb. ; 

4. Having a hood or protective covering. 

1847 DisraEti Tancred 11. xi, The porter rose from his 
hooded chair, 1859 Reeve Brittany 236 A curious hooded 
house. 1868 Hotme Lee B. Godfrey iv. 19 The Cheap 
Jack’s hooded cart. 

5. transf. and fig. @. Covered, enveloped. b. 
Blindfolded, hoodwinked. e. Coveredup, concealed. 

1652 Peyton Catastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 36. We are 
hooded, and cannot see that God hath done miraculous 
Works. @1653 G. Danie /dyZ/ iii. go The Lust of Tyrants 
(over-banded still By hooded Law) carnalls the world at 
Will. 1695 StspaLp Autobiog. (1834) 127, 1..came into the 
world hooded (as they call it) with the after birth upon my 
head. 1866 B. Tayvtor Poems, The Neighbor, Beneath the 
cloaked and hooded sky. 

Hood-end: see Hoop sé. 8 and Hup sé.2 3. 

Hooder (hudez). Jocal. [f. Hoop v + -Er1.] 
A hood-sheaf: see Hoop sé, 8. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 280 These 
top sheaves, from the manner in which they cover the 
others, are termed hooders. 1862 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. 
XXIII. 216. 1886 Chesh. Gloss., Hudders. 

Hoo'dful. [f. Hoop sd.+-rut.] As much as 
a hood will hold. 

c1500 Maid Emlyn in Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 13 
She wold make theyr berdes whether they wold or no, and 
gyve them to were a praty hoodefull of belles. 1583 Leg. 
Bp. St. Androis 146 in Satir. Poems Reform, x\v, He 
hosted thair a hude full fra him. 


Hoodie, hoody (hwdi). Also 8 Sc. hoddy, 
huddie. [f. as Hoopep 2, with denominative -ze, 
-y: cf. Hawxkry.] The Hooded or Royston Crow, 
Corvus Corntx. Also hoodie-crow. 

1789 Davipson Seasons 4 (Jam.) Upon an ash above the 


HOODOO. 


lin A hoody has her nest. 1797 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Perths, 
XIX. 498 There are also carrion crows (hoddies, as they 
are called here), 1816 Scorr Axt/g. viii, They are sitting... 
like hoodie-craws in a mist. 1863 Kincstry Water-Bad. vii. 
(1886) 296 On the rabbit burrows on the shore there gathered 
hundreds and hundreds of hoodie-crows, such as you see in 
Cambridgeshire. /éd. 298 But they are true republicans, 
these hoodies, who do every one just what he likes. 

Hooding (hu din). [f. Hoopz. or sb.+-1ne},] 

1. The wearing or putting on of a hood. 

c1575 Perf. Bk. Kepinge Sparhawkes (1886) 14 Hoding is 
a singuler poynt in hawking. 

+ 2. The making of, or material for, hoods. Ods. 

c1450 Stratford MSS. (Wright Prov. Dict.), Also the mays- 
tir schalle every yere ordeyn cloth for hodynge. 

3. aut. ( pl.) =Hoop sb. 5 f. 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gran. ii. 4 Those plankes 
that are fastened into the ships stem are called whoodings. 
1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Hoods, or Hoodings, the 
foremost and aftermost planks of the bottom, within and 
without. 

4. attrib. hooding-end = hood-end ; hooding- 
sheaf = hood-sheaf:; see Hoon sé. 8. 

17x W. SutHerLann Shipbuild. Assist. 161 Hooding- 
ends ; the But-ends in the Rabbits of the Stem and Stern- 
post, which are more hid by the Rabbits than the other 
But-ends are. 1802 AcerBt 7vav. I. 30 The sheaves of 
corn..are..covered with one hooding-sheaf expanded at 
the end, for warding off the rain. 

Hoodless (hudlés), a. [f. Hoop sd. + -LEss.] 
Without a hood; not having or wearing a hood. 

13.. &. E. Allit. P. B. 643 Abraham, al hodlez with 
armez vp-folden, Mynystred mete byfore bo men. ¢ 1369 
Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 1038 That he Go hoodlesse into 
the drie see. 1894 7hinker VI. 335 A Eucharistic vest- 
ment.. which is practically a hoodless cope. 


Hoodlum (hu‘dljm). U.S. slang. 


[The name originated in San Francisco about 1870-72, 
and began to excite attention elsewhere in the U.S. about 
1877, by which time its origin was lost, and many fictitious 
stories, concocted to account for it, were current in the news- 
papers. See a selection of these in Manchester (N. H.) 
NV. & Q. Sept. 1883.] 

A youthful street rowdy; ‘a loafing youth of 
mischievous proclivities’ ; a dangerous rough. 

1872 Sacramento Weekly Union 24 Feb. 2 (Farmer) All 
the boys to be trained as scriveners..clerks, pettifoggers, 
polite loafers, street-hounds, hoodlums, and bummers. 
1877 Boston Fru. Aug. (Cent.), You at the East have but 
little idea of the hoodlums of this city [San Francisco]. 
They compose a class of criminals of both sexes..travel in 
gangs; and are ready at any moment for the perpetration 
of any crime. 1882 Chicago Advance 6 Apr. 221 Let our 
Legislature pass a law to take away the hoodlum’s pistol. . 
and he will become harmless. 1886 Pall Mali G. 8 Feb. 
8 A miscellaneous assortment of hoodlums and corner men, 
anxious to profit by the excitement generated in Trafalgar- 
square. 1888 Bryce Amer, Commw. III. v. xc. 236 note, 
The term ‘hoodlums’ denotes those who are called in 
Australia ‘larrikins’, loafing youths of mischievous pro- 
clivities. 

Hence Hoo‘dluming v4/. sd., Hoo*dlumish a., 
Hoo‘dlumism. 

1883 ¥rni. Educ. XVIII. 297 There is nothing that is 
sweeter nuts to a half-grown hoodlumish pupil..than to 
annoy and baffle the teacher. 1885 Pal/ Mall G. 29 Aug. 
6/1 Children are brought up in the school of ‘hoodlumism’ 
and utterly lost. 1892 Chicago Advance 31 Mar., It is too 
near hoodluming to be worthy of notice. 


+ Hoo'dman. OJs. A hooded man; the blind- 


folded player in the game of HOODMAN-BLIND. 

1568-73 [implied in next]. 160 Suaxs. Ad/’s Well. iii. 
136 Ber. A plague vpon him muffeld; he can say nothing 
of me: hush, hush. Caf. G. Hoodman comes. 


Hoo'dman-blind. An old name for BLinp- 


MAN’S-BUFF. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Mya ..a childish play called 
hoodman blind. 1602 Suaxs. Ham. ut. iv. 77 What diuell 
was’t That thus hath cousen’d youat hoodman-blinde? 1609 
Armin Maids of More-Ci. (1880) 104 Was I bewitcht, That 
thus at hud-man blind I dallied ? 16x Corcr., Clignemusset, 
the childish play called Hodman blind, Harrie-racket, or, 
are you all hid. 1790 Porson Lett. to Travis 172. 1822 
W. Irvine Sketch Bk., Christm. Eve, Here were kept up the 
old games of hoodman blind, shoe the wild mare [etc.]. 1850 
Tennyson J Je. \xxviiil, Again our ancient games had 
place..And dance and song and hoodman-blind. 

Hood-mould. A moulding over the head of 
a window, door, etc.; a label or dripstone ; cf. 
Hoop sé. § b. So Hood-moulding. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit, 11. iii. § 8. 939 In most cases, 
especially to windows, a string course forms a real drip or 
weathering. .thus becoming what is termed a hood moulding. 
1849-50 WEALE Dict. Terms, Hood-mould,a band or string 
over the head of a door, window, or other moulding, in an 
ancient building; so called from its enclosing, as within a 
hood, the inferior mouldings and the opening itself. 1878 
MeVittie Christ Church Cathedral 59 A hood-mould over 
the arch of each bay terminating in masks, 

Hoodoo (h#-dz), sb. U.S. [App. an alteration 
of Voopoo.] ; 

1. The same as Voopoo. (Cent. Dict.) 

1885 STEVENSON Dynamiiter xi. 148 [A mulatto sorceress] 
exercising among her ancient mates, the slaves of Cuba, an 
influence as unbounded as its reason is mysterious. Horrible 
rites, it is supposed, cement her empire : the rites of Hoodoo, 
Ibid. 175'To swear to them, on the authority of Hoodoo or 
whatever his name may be. ‘ 

2. Anoccult cause of bad luck; a person or thing 
whose presence is supposed to bring bad luck. 

1889 VV. VY. Sun 20 Mar. (Cent. Dict.), The prospect of 
pleasing his party and at the same time escaping a hoodoo 
must be irresistibly attractive. 1892 Pal/ Maid G. a Dec. 3/3 

=2 


HOODOO, 


This year I am a tramp, a dead-beat, a hoodoo! 1894 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 18 Sept., Superstitious persons are 
likely to think that T. J. starts in his race against B. with a 
heavy handicap, or ‘hoodoo’, in the language of the street. 
abg6 Montreal Gazetteer 21 Nov. 12/4 The Hoodooed Texas 
.. Meansto exorcise the hoodoo which makes so much trouble 
for the battle-ship Texas. . ’ 

Hence Hoodoo v. ¢rans., to exercise occult in- 
fluence over ; to bewitch; to bring bad luck to. 

1895 Chicago Advance 25 July 117/1 Like the Mississippi, 
it [the St. Laurence] hoodoos whoever once touches it, You 
return again and again, and go away regretfully. 1896 
Watertown (Wis.) Daily Times 9 Nov. 2/1 The coterie of 
democrats that hoodooed the Wilson bill. 

+ Hood-pick. .S¢. Ods. Also 6huid-, hude-, 
hud-, hudipyk. [app. f. Hoop sd. + Pick 2. ; 
but the analysis is not clear.] A miser, a skinflint. 

rsoo-20 Dunpar Poems xvi. 23 Sum gevis to littill full 
wretchitly, That his giftis ar not set by, And for a huidpyk 

v.rr. hudipyk, hudepyk] haldin is hie. /d7d¢. xxvi. 59 Hud- 
pykis, hurdaris and gadderaris, All with that warlo went. 
ax605 Potwart /lyting w. Montgomerie 213 Alace ! poore 
hood-piks hunger-bitten. 

Hoodwink (hu'dwink), v. [f. Hoop sd. + 
WINK 2.] 

1. trans. To cover the eyes with a hood or other 
covering so as to prevent vision; to blindfold. 

1562 Aol. Priv. Masse (1850) 10 Will you enforce women 
to hoodwink themselves in the church? 1631 Star Cham. 
Cases (Camden) 62 Hawthorne’s face was hoodwinked with 
a cloake or coate. 1690 W. Epmunpson Frvl. (1715) 127 
Then they hood-winkt my Sons to hang them. a@ 1691 
Fave. Sea- Deliv. (1754) 157 The fog hoodwinked our eyes. 
1752 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 342 Several gentlemen ., were 
taken up and carried to the Tower, hoodwinked and muffled 
that they might not be known. 1801 Strutt Sorts & Past, 
1. ii. 28 When the hawk was not flying at her game she was 
usually hood-winked with a cap or hood provided for that 
purpose. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria II. 302 One of the savages 
attempted to hoodwink him with his buffalo robe with one 
hand, and to stab him with the other. 

2. fig. To cover up from sight. 

ax600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi. vi. § 10 Had it pleased him 
not to hoodwink his own knowledge, I nothing doubt but 
he fully saw how to answer himself, 1610 Suaxks. Temp. wv. 
i. 206 For the prize Ile bring thee too Shall hudwinke this 
mischance. 1674 R. Goprrey /7. & Ab. Physic 187 The 
Necessary. . Ingredients, are so hood-winkt by the Adjuncts, 
that they are unable to peep out of the mixture, 

3. fig. To blindfold mentally; to prevent (any 
one) from seeing the truth or fact ; to ‘throw dust 
in the eyes’ of, deceive, humbug. 

x610 Heatry St. Aug. Citie of God 848 Let not the faith- 
lesse therefore hood-winck them-selves in the knowledge of 
nature. a@1619 Foruersy Atheom. 1. xii. § 5 (1622) 134 
Some men ., may so hoodwinke their conscience. 1756 C. 
Lucas Ess, Waters III. 246 The public .. is easily hood- 
winked, 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho, LI. viii. 115 A man of 
business who is not to be hoodwinked. 1874 L. SrerHEN 
Hours in Library (1892) 11. vi. 180 A professor .. trying to 
hoodwink me by a bit of technical platitude. 4 

+4. intr. To shut one’s eyes, to wink. Ods. rare. 

1641 Mitton Axzimadv. Wks. (1851) 198 Wherfore have 
you sat still, and comply’d and hoodwinkt, till the generall 
complaints of the Land have squeez’d you to a .. hollow- 
hearted confession. 

Hence Hoo'dwinking vé/. sb. Also Hoo-d- 
wimnkable @., capable of being hoodwinked; 
Hoo‘dwinker, one who hoodwinks. 

1609 Hottann Ammm. Marcell. xiv. vii. 17 There was 
nothing so rife as the hangman, sequestring of pillage, hood- 
wincking [obductio capitum). 1858 GREENER Gunnery 383 
The ‘hoodwinking’ of the public by not disclosing the fact, 
1884 Harper's Mag. Dec. 93/1 Hypocrisy..the hoodwinker 
of communities, 1889 Poet Lore Aug. 387 The hoodwink- 
able stupidity of the public. 

Hoo'dwink, s?. [f. prec. vb.] 

+1. The act of hoodwinking ; the game of hood- 
man-blind or blind-man’s-buff. Ods, 

1573-80 Baret Adv. H 597 The Hoodwinke play, or 
hoodmanblinde, in some places called the blindmanbuf. 
1622 Drayron Poly-olb. xxx. 134 By Moone-shine ..giue 
each other chase, At Hood-winke, Barley-breake [etc.]. 

2. A concealment from view; a blind. 

1583 Stanynurst 42xeis 1v. (Arb.) 100 Too mask her 
Phansye with hudwinck. 1586 J. Hooxer Giradd. [rel. in 
Holinshed \1. 86/1 Where are the tokens of my wilfull hud- 
winke? 1732 Gay Distr. Wife 1, Flattery, fondness and 
tears..hood-winks that wives have ready. 1894 BLACKMORE 
Perlycross 417 Hood-winks of nature, when she does not 
wish man to know everything about her. 

+3. One who hoodwinks; a deceiver. Obs. 

1638 in Maidment Bk. Scot. Pasquils (1868) 66 These 
hoodwinks now ar stolne Lyke thieves to court. 

+t Hoodwink, «. Obs. [?for hoodwinkt.] = 
HoopwinkKED; blindfold. 


1580 Sipney Ps. x. vi, God sleepes. . His farr-of sight now 
hud winck is. 1647 H. More Song of Soul ur. i. es Some 
uncouth might them hoodwink hither drave. 1652 EARL 
Mono. tr. Bentivoglio’s Hist. Relat. 106 What hoodwink 
and untimely wisdome is it? 


Hoodwinked (hu'dwinkt), 44/7. a. [f. Hoop- 
WINK % +-ED1,] Blindfolded, blinded. Z¢. and fig. 

1640 Br. Hatt Chr. Moder. (Ward) 26/2 If an hood- 
winked man had reeled upon him heedlessly in his way. 
@ 1643 W. CartwricuT Lady Errant 1. iii, Wear the day 
out in a hoodwinkt room. 1643 Mitton Soveraigne Salve x 
‘Yo unblind the hoodwinkt world. 1837 Morisoniana 100 
The hood-winked person at the play of ‘ blind-man’s buff’. 

Hoodwort (hudwait). [f. Hoop sb. + Worr.] 
An American species of Scu¢ellaria or Skull-cap, 
S. latertfolia, 
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Hoody: see Hoopr. 

Hoof (hf), sd. Pl. hoofs, sometimes hooves. 
Forms; I hof, 4 houf, 4-6 orth. hufe, (5 
huyfe); 5—7 hoofe, (5 howue), 6— hoof, (6 hofe, 
houfe, houe, 7 hoove, hooff, huff(e). [Com. 
Teut.; OE. 46f=OFris., OS. héf (MLG., LG. Aéf, 
MDu., Du. hocf), OHG., MHG., Aaof (Ger. huf), 
ON. Adfr (Sw. hof, Da. hov), Goth. not recorded :— 
OTeut. type *héfo-z :—pre-Teut. *£0-fos.] 

1. The massive horny growth which sheathes the 
ends of the digits or incases the foot of quadrupeds 
forming the order Ungulata, primarily that of the 
horse and other equine animals : it corresponds to 
the nails or claws of other quadrupeds. 

False or spurious hoof: see quot. 1854. On the hoof (a 
butcher's phrase), alive. Cloven hoof: see CLOVEN IC. 

c 1000 Rune Poem xix.(Gr.), Hors hofum wlanc. a 1100 Ags. 
Voc. Ibid. 307 in Wr.- Wiilcker Ungza, hof, ode clawu. 1340 
Hamrote Pr. Consc. 4179 Pe nedder .. sal byte be hors by 
pe hufe harde. 1382 Wyc.ir 2 Kings ix. 33 The hors houes 
[1388 howues] that treden hyre. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
P.R. xin. xii. (MS, Bodl.), Hooues and clees of beestes. 153% 
Exyor Gov. 1. xvii, Discrepant in figure from other horsis, 
hauing his fore hoeues like to the feete of a man. 1535 
CoverpaLe Lev. xi. 3 What so euer hath hoffe [Wyciir 
clee] and deuydeth it in to two clawes. 1553 Epren 77eat. 
Newe Ind. (Arb.) 16 Theyr fete .. hauing fyue. toes like 
hoeues yndeuided, 1570 Levins Manip. 157/20 Y° Hoof of 
a foote, vugula. 1621 QuartEs Argalus & P. (1678) 64 
His proud Steed removes The hopeful fallows with his 
horned hoves. 1635 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Banish'd 
Virg. 20 A short pasterne with a hard, high, concavous, and 
round huffe. 1686 Prot Staffordsh. 372 ‘The hooves, and 
horns of Cattle. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 208 He [the rhinoceros] 
has three hoofs on each foot forwards, 1832 TENNYSON 
Dream Fair Wom. 21 Clattering flints batter’d with clanging 
hoofs. 1854 Owen Shel. §& Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 
II. 244 In the horse the rudiments of the two stunted toes 
were their upper ends or metatarsal bones; in the ox they 
consist of their lower ends or phalanges; these form the 
‘spurious hoofs’, and are parts of the second .. and fifth 
..toes. 188x Srevenson Virg. Puerisgue (1895) 265 The 
hooves of many horses, beating the wide pastures in alarm. 

b. In allusion to the cloven hoof attributed to 
the Devil: cf. Choven 1c}; also, to the hoof of 
‘the Beast’, i.e. Antichrist. 

1638 A. Cant Servi. in Kerr Coven. § Covenanters (1895) 
77 In their [the English] reformation something of the 
beast was reserved: in ours not so much as a hoof. 1658 
Woon Life 24 July (O. H. S.) I. 257 Wilson. .did, after his 
humoursome way, stoop downe to Baltzar’s feet, to see 
whether he had a huff on, that is to say, to see, whether he 
was a devil, or not, because he acted beyond the parts of 
man. 1788 T. Jerrerson Wes. (1859) II. 485 Here the 
cloven hoof begins to appear. 1863 Mrs. C, Crarxe Shaks. 
Char. vii. 171 He has nowhere given to virtue the hoof of 
a fiend. 1885 J. Payn Luck of Darrells xxxi, [It] had 
caused him to show the cloven hoof too soon. 


2. a. ¢rvansf. Hard or callous skin on the hands 
(cf. horny-handed), dial. b. fig. A callous sheath 


or covering, as insensible as a hoof. 

1647 Trare Comm. Matt. xx. 7 Such an hoof they have 
over their hearts, that scarce any thing will affect them. 
Lbid., Acts xxviii. 27 It is a heavy case when men have got 
a kind of hoof over their hearts. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Hoof 
or Hoove, hard skin on the hands made by working. 

3. In certain phrases, put for a hoofed animal, 
as the smallest unit of a herd or drove. 

1535 CoverDALE Exod. x. 26 There shal not one hooffe be 
left behynde. @ 1592 GREENE George a Greene Wks. (Rtldg.) 
254 Sirrah, you get no victuals here, Not if a hoof of beef 
would save your lives, @1799 WaSHINGTON (Webster 1828), 
He had not a single hoof of any kind to slaughter. 1851 
Mayne Rep Scalp Hunt. xxxii, We should lose every hoof 
of them [the buffaloes]. 1859 Tennyson Zuid 1334 ‘ Horse 
and man’, he said, ‘ All of one mind,..Not a hoof left’. 

+b. fig. A fragment or particle. Oés. 

1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1. i. § 10 Yet we will not willingly 
leave an hoofe of the British Honour behind. 

4. Applied humorously or derogatively to the 
human foot : esp. in phrases 40 plod away on (obs.), 
beat, pad, be upon the hoof ; to go on foot, to be 
on the move. Zo see a person's hoof in anything, 
to trace or detect his influence or interference in a 
matter. 

. 1598 Suaks. Merry W.1. iii. 92 Goe, Trudge ; plod away 
ith’ hoofe : seeke shelter, packe. c 1645 HoweE.t Ze?¢, 1. 1. 
xvii. (1655) I. 25 A mischance befell the horse. . insomuch that 
the Secretary was put to beat the hoof himself, and Foot it 
home. @1687 Cotton E£fistles vi. Poems (Chalmers) 736 
(Farmer) Being then on foot away I go And bang the hoof 
incognito. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 
78 We beat the hoof as pilgrims. 1713 DARRELL Genflenr. 
Instr, (ed.5) u. vii. 167 A Man that is thus upon the Hoof 
can scarce find leasure for Diversion. 1750 WARBURTON 
Doctr. Grace xii. Wks. 1811 VIII. 399 The good man was.,. 
forced to beat it on the hoof as far as Hernhath in Germany. 
1794 i Wo tcort (P. Pindar) Poor Sold. Tilbury Wks. 
1812 III. 241 Thus Poverty and Merit beat the hoof. 18: 
M. Scorr Cruise Midge (1859) 300 Contriving .. to trea 
heavily on my toes ee his own hoofs. 1838 Dickens O. 
Ywist ix, Charley Bates expressed his opinion that it was 
time to pad the hoof. 1860 THackeray Round. Papers, 
Screens Dining-Roonts (1863) 87, I once said to a litera 
gentleman,..‘ Ah ! I thought I recognised your hoof in it’. 

b. Under the hoof: trampled, downtrodden, 
under the oppression of. 

1841 Gen, P, THompson Exerc. (1842) VI. 25 He taunted 
the unfortunate Canadians while they were under the hoof. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxv. 312 ‘I'd rather ten 
thousand times’, said the woman, ‘live in the dirtiest hole 


HOOFED. 


at the quarters than be under your hoof!’ ‘But you are 
under my hoof, for all that’, said he. j 

5. attrib. and Comb, a. Simple attrib., as hoof- 
beat, -clang, -mark, -print, -stroke, -track, -tramp, 
-tread ; D. locative, as hoof-brittle, -cast, -loosened, 
adjs.; instrumental, as hoof-pitted, -plod, -ploughed, 
-printed adjs.; similative, as hoof-button; hoof- 
footed, -shaped adjs. ; also hoof-like adj. 

1847 Loner. Ev. ut. ii. 43 The *hoof-beats of fate. 188x 
Century Mag. XXIII. 937/1 The hoofbeats came nearer 
..over the sandy road. 1727 Brapiey Fam. Dict, s.v4 
The Horse will at last grow to be Hoof bound, which dis- 
temper in the Hoofs as well as *Hoof brittle, “Hoof cast, 
malt Hug, &c., you may consult under their respective 
heads. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4179/4 A great Coat .. with 
black *Hoof Buttons. 1808 Scotr A/arm. u. Introd. 50 
*Hoof-clang, hound, and hunters’ cry. 1802 BINGLEY Anim. 
Biog. (1813) 1. 119 mote, Their feet are armed with strong, 
blunt, and *hoof-like nails. 1727-41 CuamBers Cyc/., *Hoo/- 
loosened, is a dissolution or dividing of the horn or coffin 
of a horse’s hoof from the flesh, at the setting on of the 
coronet. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 1. xlix, Wide scatter’d 
*hoof-marks dint the wounded ground, 1821 Crare Vdd. 
Minstr. 1. 204 Narrow *hoof-plod lanes. 1612 Drayron 
Poly-olb. xv. 243 In sacred Tempe..about the *hoofe-plow’d 
Spring. 1804 J. Graname Sadlath 636 *Hoof-prints fill’d 
with gore. 1818 Scorr Hrt. Midi. xxix, Avoid the soft 
ground, my lad; leave no *hoof-track behind you. 

ec. Special comb.: hoof-and-mouth disease 
= foot-and-mouth disease; hoof -binding = 
Hoor-BounD s56.; hoof-cushion = hoof-fad ; 
hoof-footed a., having hoofs on the feet ; hoof- 
pad, a pad or cushion to prevent a horse’s foot 
or shoe from striking or cutting the fellow foot ; 
hoof-paring knife, a farrier’s knife with a 
recurved blade, for paring the hoofs of horses ; 
hoof-pick, a hooked instrument for picking stones 
out of a horse’s hoof; hoof-spreader (see quot.). 

1887 LowELt Democr. 11 Would it account for the phyl- 
loxera, and *hoof-and-mouth disease, and bad harvests .. 
and the German bands? 1727-41 CHAmBers Cycd. s.v. 
Horse-shoe, Panton, or Pantable shoe, which. opens the heels, 
and helps *hoof-binding. 1721 Brapiey Philos. Acc. Wks. 
Nat. 88 The general Heads .. are, the Tallon-footed, the 
Claw-footed, the *Hoof-footed, and the double Hoof or 
Cloven-footed. 1890 19th Cent. Nov. 845. His comrades 
will borrow the tools of daily use, such as brushes, *hoof- 
picks, dusters. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Hoof-spreader, a 
device for expanding mechanically the hoof of a horse 
suffering from contraction of the foot. 

Hence Hoo‘fish a., resembling that of a hoof, 
hoof-like ; Hoo‘fless a., without a hoof or hoofs. 

1728 Morcan 4 /giers I. iv. 99 After a Rain. . their [Camels’] 
soft hoofless Feet being extremely apt to slip. 1862 Mrs. 
Crostanp Mrs. Blake 11. 245 Beneath the hard, brute heel 
Whose hoofish tread yet leaves you leal. 1897 Vaturalist 
206 The hoofless reindeer with a prodigality of horn, 


Hoof (hvf), v. [f Hoor sd.] 

1. intr. (Also to hoof it.) To go on foot; to 
foot it. 

1641 [see hoofing, below]. 1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice u. 
Dram. Wks. 1874 III. 283, 1 am growing a woman’s ass.. 
and I must hoof it away with her load of folly upon my 
back. 1728 Morcan Algiers I. iv. 98 Neither are their 
women and children (many of which hoof it over those 
Desarts ..) very apt to lag behind. a@ax1852 Moore Case of 
Libel vy, And so my gentleman [the devil] hoofed about. 

2. trans. To strike with the hoof. 

1864 BusHNELL Christ & His Salvat. i. (1865) 15 All horning 
or hoofing- each other, as hungry beasts in their stall. 

3. collog. South. U.S. ‘Vo kill (game) by shoot- 
ing it on the ground’ (Cent. Dict.). 

Hence Hoo‘fing wd/. sd., going on foot; provision 
of hoofs. 


1641 Brome Yoviall Crew ut. Wks. 1873 III. 395, [ am 
sorely surbated with the hoofing already. 1654 WuitLock 
Zootomia 479 As much as Riding differs from Hoofing. 1872 
Spurceon 7'veas. Dav. Ps, lxix. 31 The horning and hoofing 
are nothing to him, though to Jewish ritualists these were 
great points. 


Hoo'f-bound, @. (sb.) Farriery. Affected with 
a painful dryness and contraction of the hoof; 
having the shoe put on too tight, causing the horse 
to go lame. Also 5d. as a name of the affection. 

1898 Fiorio, /xcastellare,..a horse to haue his hoofe dride 
vp,--to be hoofe-bound. 1610 Marxuam Master. u.c. 382 
The hoofe-bound is nothing else but a shrinking in of the 
whole hoofe in the vpper part thereof, making the skinne to 
stare aboue the hoofe, Bea to grow ouer the same, 1727-41 
Cuampers Cyci. s.v. Hoo/, If the heel be narrow and tender, 
the horse will in time grow hoof-bound. 

Also 


Hoofed (ht, hz'féd), a. and ffi, a. 
hooved (hivd). [f. Hoor sd. and*v. +-ED.] 

1. Having hoofs; ungulate; often in comd., as 
broad-, flat-, solid-hoofed. 

1513 Dovctas xeis vil. xiii. 179 From the tempil of 
Diane evermo Thir horny hovit horssis bene debarrit. 1586 
Ferne Blaz. Gentrie, Lacies Nobil. 24 A deere and all 
hooued thinges of that nature. 1607 TorseLt Your 
Beasts (1658) 225 Greece therefore yeeldeth choice Horses, 
and well hoofed. 1663 BurLer AH/ud. 1. i. 435 Czesar’s 
Horse .. Was not by half so tender-hooft. 1766 PENNANT 
Zool. (1768) I. 8 Most of the hoofed quadrupeds are domestic. 
1838-9 Hatam Hist. Lit. LV. viii. 1v. § 16. 346 Quadrupeds 
he was the first to divide into ungulate and unguiculate, 
hoofed and clawed. 1883 E. Arnotp Pearls Faith 64 
Hooved like a mule he was, 

2. Beaten with hoofs. 

1860 DosELLin Macm. Mag. Aug. 327 Peace. . From hoofed 
and trampled sod She leaps transfigured to a god. 


HOOFLET, 
3. dial. Callous or horny like a hoof. 


1828 Craven Dial., Hooved, callous, horny, as the hands 
of Fonte P oe: -made hard or horny, like a hoof. 

Hoofish, Hoofless: see under Hoor sé. 

Hooflet (hi-flet). [f. Hoor sd. +-ter.] A small 
hoof; one of the divisions of a cloven hoof. 

1834 Maccitttvray Zoologists 211 A crackling noise .. is 
produced by the hooflets striking against each other. 1880 
Haucuton Phys. Geog. vi. 283 Pliohippus, which has lost 
the small hooflets, and is otherwise very equine. 

Hoofy (h‘fi), a. [f. Hoor sé.+-y.] Having 
or characterized by a hoof or hoofs. 

«1674 Herrick Hesfer., Farew. Poetry 84 And softely on 
With numerous feete to Hoofy Helicon. 1880 G. Merepiru 
Trag. Com. iii. (1881) 30 Inethe semblance of the hairy, 
hoofy, snouty evil one. 

Hence Hoo‘finess. [After handiness.] 

_ 1843 CARLYLE Past § Pr. ut. v, Its handiness mere hoof 
iness. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. 27 ‘The horse, with 
its inferior brains and its awkward hoofiness, instead of 
handiness. 

Hook (huk), sd. Forms: 1 hée (hooe), 2-4 
hoc, 3-5 hok, ? 3, 4-6 hoke, 4 Sc. houk, howk, 
4-6 Sc. huke, 5-7 hooke, (6 hoocke, 7 Sv. 
hwick), 7- hook. [OEF. 4éc=MLG. 462, MDu. 
hoec, Du. hock, MLG. Aék corner, angle, nook, 
point of land. In ablaut relation with OF. aca 
‘ pessulus’, a (? hooked) bolt, and app. also with 
MDnu. hake (? hdke), Du. haak, OHG. héko, hikko 
(also hdgyo), mod.Ger. haken, ON. hak& Sw. 
hake, Da. hage hook: see Hake 56.2] 

I. 1. A length of metal, or piece of wood or other 
material, bent back, or fashioned with a sharp 
angle, often forming a part of something, as a 
pole, chain, etc., adapted for catching hold, drag- 
ging, sustaining suspended objects, or the like. 
(Frequently with a qualification indicating shape or 
use, as doat-hook, chain-hook, chimney-hook, clip- 
hook, fire-hook, flesh-hook, gaff-hook, hat-hook, meat- 
hook, pot-hook, tenter-hook, etc.) 

cgoo tr. Bzda’s Hist. 1. ix. [xii.] (1890) 46 Pa... worhton 
him hocas, and mid bam tugan hi earmlice adun of bam 
wealle. c1o0oo AitFrRic Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 107/9 Arpago, 
uel palum, hooc. cx1g0 Semi-Sax. Voc. ibid. cae 
Uncinus, hoc. cx1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 195/57 Hokes and 
witthene he let nime: and faste to hire breoste binde. 
c1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 170 Cliket 
@ cerure,\acche and hok. c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Katerine 
852 Quhelis. .of be quhilkis be felyis all with scharpe houkis 
fichit be sall. cx1440 Promp. Parv. 242/1 Hooke [u.~ 
hoke], Aamus, uncus. 1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 49 
Hokes to fish the Ankre with ,. leche hokes .. catte hokes. 
7495 [bid, 195 Hokes to hange the ketylles with a chayne 
of yron to the same. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 243 They 
had great hookes and grappelers of Iron to cast ott of one 
Ship into another. 1694 BurrHocGE Reason 158 There 
needs no more of Hooks and Crooks to make the Latter .. 
to stick and hold together. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) 
VI. 20 The Avosetta is chiefly found in Italy, .. the bill.. 
turns up like a hook, in an opposite direction to that of the 
hawk or the parrot. 1823 Scoressy Whale Fishery 69 note, 
The ice-anchor is a large iron hook, nearly of the shape of 
the letter S. 1874 Boutett Avms & Arm. iii. 53 Some- 
times, this axe has an edge on one side only, when on the 
other side it has either a hook or a hammer. 

Jig. 158x Pettis tr. Guazzo’s Civ. Conv, 1. (1586) 9 When 
--assailed..with the temptation of pleasures..breaking in 
sunder those hookes. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit, India II. v. vi. 
564 The hooks and handles, which the ensnaring system of 
Jaw, administered by them, afforded in such abundance. 


b. Zool. and #ot, A recurved and pointed organ 


or appendage of an animal or plant. 

1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isls 84 His mouth is arm'd 
with two hard hooks extreamly sharp. 1834 McMurrrie 
Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 376 All the joints of the tarsi are 
entire, and the hooks of the last present one or two indenta- 
tions beneath. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 
329 Jaws armed with strong and penetrating hooks for 
seizing and securing active and struggling prey. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 415/2 The hooks of the Teazels come in contact 
with the surface of the cloth, and thus raise the nap. 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson Anim. Lifé 657 Chitinoid hooks are 
present in some 7aeniadae. ; 

2. A slender bent piece of wire, usually armed 
with a barb, which is attached to a fishing-line 
and carries the bait ; a fish-hook ; an angle. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 27 Gae to se and sende 
ongul vel hoc. cx1o000 in Cockayne Narrat, Angl. Conscr. 
40 Ic eom .. swa swa fisc on hoce, c1175 Lamb, Hom. 
123 Alswa ded mah3e fisce pe. .ne isih3 na bene hoc be sticad 
on pan ese. c1300 Havelok 752 Mani god fish ther inne he 
tok, Bothe with neth, and with hok. 21450 Kut. de la Tour 
(1868) 59 As the fysshe that takithe his bayte upon an 
hoke. 15; 3,8 Barer Alv. H 610 The fish runneth to the 
hooke hick en with the baite, 1617 Moryson /#i#, 11. 37 
No man will fish with a golden hooke for a halfe penny 
fish. 1657 R. Licon Bardbadoes (1673) 5 The Engine we 
took this — Shark with, was a large Hook, baited with 
a piece of Beef. 1728-46 THomson Spring 412 Then fix, 
with gentle twitch, the barbed hook. 1 F, D, Bennett 
Whaling Voy. 1. 10 Birds we captured by hook and line, 
baited with fat meat. 1867 F. Francis Angling xiii. (1880) 
463 The angler might see fish rising but be unable to bring 
them to hook. 


b. fig. That by which any one is attracted or 


ensnared and caught; a snare; a catch. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas v1. i. (1554) 146b, Marius layd out 
hoke and lyne As I haue told, Metellus to confound. a 154 
Wyatr Poems, Renouncing of loue, Farewell, Loue .. 
Thy bayted hokes shall tangle meno more. a 1635 NAUNTON 
Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 36, I am to seek wherefore he suffered 
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Parry to play so long on the hook, before he hoysed him up. 
1730 Botincproxe Hist, Eng. xxiii. (R.), This Solomon 
catched at the bait which was thrown out to him, and hung 
fast on the hook for seven years together. 1893 FARMER 
Slang, Hook,..3..Acatch ; an advantage; an imposture. 
1895 Daily News 2 Jan. 5/t We often .. have a perfectly 
visible hook offered to us, in a young lady, a speculation .. 
or what not. 

3. A curved instrument with a cutting edge. a. 
An agricultural implement with a crescent-shaped 
blade and sharp inner edge for lopping or cutting, 
as a weed-hook ; esp. a reaping-hook. 

A hook used to be distinguished from a sickle by having 
the edge finely serrated. e 

a700 Lpinal Gloss. 887 Sarculunt, wieadhoc. a 1310 in 
Wright Lyric P. 41 He sende hem thider [to the vineyard] 
fol son, to helpen hem with hoc. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Ninian 94 Gyf he in sic corne cuth set huke. 1398 TREvISA 
Barth, De P. R. 1x. xv. (1495) 356 Lulius is paynted with an 
hoke repynge corne. c1440 Promp. Parv. 242/1 Hooke to 
hewe wode, .. sivcudus. 1513 DouGLas Afneis vil. iv. 67 
The crukit huik vndir his weid held he. 1523 Firzuers. 
Hush. § 29 Pees and benes be .. reped or mowen of diuers 
maners, some with sickles, some with hokes, and some with 
staffe hokes. 1643 Sc. Acts Chas. J (1814) VI. 1. 251, 2000 
hwickis and 100 sythes for sheiring and mawing. 1744-50 
W. Etuis Mod. Husbandm. IV. 11.42 Here [Sandwich] they 
cut their drilled field-pease with what they call Hooks and 
Hincks. 1851 lust. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 610 The reaping and 
bagging hooks are made of cast-steel. 1889 Datly News 
8 Aug. 5/1 ‘he old saying applied to the bad harvestman, 
‘A bad shearer never had a good hook’. 

+b. Mau. ( pl.) =SHEEr-HOoKS. Obs. 

c1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 641 Cleopatra, Among the ropis 
rennyth the scherynge hokys. /ézd. 646 He rent the seyl 
with hokys lyk a sithe. 1627 Carr. Smitu Seaman’s Gram. 
xii. 58 Some haue vsed sheare hookes, which are hookes 
like sickels fixed in the ends of the yards armes, that if a 
ship vnder saile come to boord her, those sheares will cut 
her shrouds, and spoile her tackling. 

+e. An ‘inside’ tool. Ods. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 186 The Hook is used when 
the Work stands on the right or left side the Workman. .. 
And the Hook is made so as to cut on the right or left side. 

4. The crook or pin on which a door or gate is 


hung; forming the fixed part of the hinge. 

c1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw, in Wright Voc. 170 Gouns, 
hokes. Vertleveles, the bondes of hokes. 1377 Lanct. P. Pl. 
B. y. 603 Of almes dedes ar be hokes bat pe gates hangen 
on. 1535 CoverDALE 1 Kzzgs vii. 50 The hokes of y® dores 
on the insyde of the house... were of golde. 158x J. BELL 
Haddon's Answ, Osor.147 b, He doth not heave the doores 
of the hookes. 1624 in Naworth Househ. Bhs. (Surtees) 215 
A hooke and thimble for the parke gate. 1784 R. BAacE 
Barhant Downs 1. 126 They contented themselves with 
throwing gates off the hooks. 


5. A bent metal appliance for fastening together 
two parts of a dress, on one of which it is fixed so 
as to catch in a loop or an ‘eye’ on the other. 


See also Hook AND EYE. 

1525 Fests Widow Edyth xii. (1573) Giv b, This wydow 
borowed.. A Cap: an Hat, and three kerchieues therto, 
A cople of syluer pinnes, a payr of Hokes and no mo, 1530 
Parser. 231/2 Hoke for a womans gowne, agraffe. a 1659 
CLEVELAND Poems, Poor Cavalier 36 ‘Thy Hooks and But- 
tons sprung with Sherburns Mine. 1895 Advz., The only 
hook made to keep the dress in its place. 1896 EpirH 
Tuomrson in Monthly Packet Christm. No. 91 She.. 
wrenched open the fastenings of her black dress, breaking 
two hooks and a loop. 

+6. A shepherd’s crook. Oés. 

1523 Firzuers. //usd. § 40 Lette the shepeherde take that 
shepe with his hoke. 1635-56 CowLry Davideis 11. Wks, 
(1684) 89 Some drive the crowding Sheep with rural hooks. 
1636 Massincer Bashf. Lover i. i, My scrip, my tar-box, 
hook, and coat, will prove But a thin purchase. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Past. 1. 150 From Rivers drive the Kids, 
and sling your Hook, 


+7. The barb of an arrow; the fluke of an 


anchor. Oés. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace wv. 553 Ane angell hede to the 
hukis he drew, And at a schoyt the formast sone he sleu. 
a1605 MontcoMeriE Misc. Poems xxviii. 57 Eviry shaft 
thairof must needs To haif als mony heeds, And euirie head 
als mony huikis. 1627 May Lucan 11. 753 The anchors 
made No noise, when from thicke sands their hookes are 
weigh’d. 

8. Shipbuilding. A bent piece of timber used to 
strengthen an angular framework. Cf. dreast- 


hooks, fore-hooks, and FUrtooks. 

1611 Corcr., Four,..a great peece of timber in the prowe 
of a Ship, called the Hooke. 16a7 Carr. SmitH Seaman’s 
Gram. il. 3 Your rising timbers are the hookes, or ground 
timbers and foot-hookes placed on the keele. 1678 Puittirs 
(ed. 4), Hooks of a Ship, those forked Timbers which are 
placed upright on the Keel, both in the rake and run of the 
Ship. 1820 Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 191 The fore 
part of the ice-beams, which butt against the hook, .. 
diverge. c1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 124 Hook of the 
Decks. See Breast-hooks. 

9. A sharp bend or angle in the course or length 
of anything; esp.a bend in a river (now in proper 
names). [Perh. in some cases influenced by Du. 


hoek corner, nook.] 

1563-87 Foxe A. § J. (1684) II. 338 The very straight 
way that hath neither hook ne crook, 1662 STILLINGFL. 
Orig. Sacr. m1. ii, § 15 In order to the making of such hooks 
and angles, which are necessary for the contexture of 
bodyes. 1 Narsoroucn ¥ru/. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 
1. (1694) 67 For the Bay lies up in a little hook North-west. 
1749 W. Douctass Summary I. 402 Cape Cod harbour, 
safe, and deep water; but from the hook or flexure. . vessels 
with difficulty get out to sea. i, N.E. Hist. § Gen. Reg. 
XVII, 321 He was often at Hallowell Hook; so called 


HOOK. 


from a peculiar bend in the river. 1877 NV. W. Linc. Gloss., 
Hlook, a bend in a river. Thus in the Trent are—Morton 
Hook, Amcotts Hook, etc. 

10. a. A hook-shaped symbol or character; a 
‘pot-hook’ as an element of handwriting. 

1668 WiLkins Real Char. 377 The first Rank doth contain 
the Characters for the six more simple Vowels. .the former 
three being meer Rounds, the other Hooks. did. 388 
Abstracts may be expressed by a Hook at the left end of 
the Character... The Active and Passive voice may be 
expressed, one of them bya Hook, and the other by a Loop, 
at the left end of the Character. 1867 Pirman Man. 
Phonogr. (ed. 12) 30 Initial ¢ or x hooks. /did. 33, % hook 
--forv hook. did. 34, -tion hook. _ 

+b. /. Brackets (in printing), parentheses: 
formerly also called cro¢chets and crooks ; also, in- 


verted commas. Ods. 

1680 G. Hicxes Spirit of Popery Pref. 5 He hath left out 
all betwixt the Hooks. 1707 HEARNE Codlect. 10 Feb. 
(O. H. S.) I. 325 Words .. in hooks are his own. 1732 
Bentiey Pref Milton’s P. L., Printing them in the Italic 
letter, and inclosing them between two hooks. 1788 Map. 
D'Arsiay Diary Feb., As if he had pronounced a sentence 
in a parenthesis, between hooks. 1806 R. CUMBERLAND Mem. 
(1807) I. 64 What is within hooks is of my own composing. 

e. Mus. One of the lines or marks at the end of 


: ° ‘ e 
the stem of a quaver (), semiquaver (6), etc. 


1782 Burney Hist. Mus, (ed. 2) II. iv. 303 [Called] 
crotchets: a name given by the French with more propriety, 
from the hook or curvature of the tail, to the .. Quaver. 
1880 W. S. Rocxstro in Grove Dict. Mus. I. 476/2 The 
Semiquaver was..subdiyided into Demisemiquavers, with 
three Hooks, and Half-Demisemiquavers, with four. 

11. A projecting corner, point, or spit of land. 

{app. a. Du. hoek, as in Hoek van Holland Hook of 
Holland; cf. also Fris. 46%, point or tongue of land.] 

1855 MotLtey Dutch Rep. (1861) I. 2t This narrow hook 
of land, destined, in future ages, to be the cradle of a con- 
siderable empire. 1860 BartLetr Dict. Amer. (ed. 3), Hook 
.. This name is given, in New York, to several angular 
points in the North and East Rivers; as, Corlear’s Hook, 
Powle’s Hook, Sandy Hook. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 1. 
663 The course of the outflowing currents .. determines the 
position of the channels and sand-bars, and causes the 
prolongation of hooks off prominent capes. 


+12. Applied with certain qualifications to a 


person; uzhappy hook, unhappy wight. Ods. 

1526 SKELTON Magny. 1390 All hokes unhappy to me haue 
resorte. 1556 Hreywoop Spider & F. xvii, Why hast thou 
,.thou vnhappy hooke No conscience to be a periurde 
wretche? 1562 Jack Fugler (1820) 26 Loo yender cumithe 
that vnhappye hooke, 

13. Cricket. The act of hooking: see Hook v. 8c. 

1897 Lane in Longm. Mag. Oct. 503 Playing on the leg in 
all its variety of ‘glances’..varied by the ‘ pull’ and ‘hook’ 
to the undefended area of the ground, 

II. Phrases. 

14. By hook or (and) by crook, t+ with h. or c.: 
by all or any means, fair or foul; by one device 
or another. Usually implying difficulty in attain- 
ing the thing sought, which may necessitate the 
use of special or extraordinary means. 

As to the origin of the phrase there is no evidence; 
although invention has been prolific of explanatory stories, 
most of them at variance with chronology. The Wycliffite 
quots. are of somewhat doubtful date, and may be later 
than that from Gower, which has Here (q.v.) for ‘ hook’. 

1380 ? Wyciir Ws. (1880) 250 Pei schulle bie hem wip 
pore mennus goodis wip hook or wip crok. ¢1383 — Sed. 
Wes. IIL. 331 Pei sillen sacramentis .. and compellen men 
to bie alle bis wib hok or crok. [1390 Gower Conf. II. 223 
What with hepe and what with croke They [false Witness 
and Perjury] make her maister ofte winne.] @ 1529 SKELTON 
Col. Cloute 1240 Nor wyll suffre this boke By hoke or by 
croke Prynted for to be. 1551 Rosinson More's Utop. 1. 
(Arb.) 41 By one meanes therefore or by other, either b 
hooke or crooke, they must needes departe awaye. 1561 
Schole-ho. Wom. 847 in Hazl. E. P. P, 1V. 138 So at length, 
by huch or by uci Lesse or more, euer they craue, Until 
thy hand be in thy pouch. 162x Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 11. 
xv. (1651) 137 Some..care not how they come by it per fas 
et nefas, hooke or crook, so they haye it. 1651 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. ui. xiii. (1739) 69 Title enough for a great 
Man that resolved to hold by hook, what he had goat by 
crook. 1778 Foore 77if Calais u. Wks. 779 II. 348 If 
you could put us in a way, by hook or by crook, to get her 
out of the convent. 1833 Marryat P. Simple lii, If you 
can’t gain it by Aook, you must by crook. 1842 Geo. Evior 
in Lie (1885) I. 112 Do come by hook or by crook, 


15. Off the hooks. (Cf. off the hinges, HINGE 
sb. 5.) $a. Out of proper condition; out of 
order; ‘in a bad way’. +b. Out of ordinary 
bounds, to excess, ‘+c. Out of humour or spirits, 
‘put out’; ‘not quite right’. Obs. d. Straight off, 
at once, summarily, e. Zo drop (etc.) off the 


hooks, to die (slang). 

a. 216.. Songs Lond. Prentices (Percy Soc.) 64 In all this 
long season they were off o’ th’ hook. a@1659 CLEVELAND 
Pet. Poem 22 My Doublet looks Like him that wears it, 
quite off o’ the Hooks. 1684 H. Morr Answer 240 But the 
application is, methinks, much off the Hooks, 

b. 1612 North's Plutarch 1214 Agrippina began .. 
to flye off the hookes: and coming to Nero himself, 
threatned to take his Empire from him. 16zx Motte 
Camerar. Liv. Libr. wu. vi. 167 In time of prosperitie 
proudly flie off the hookes. 1676 D’Urrey Mad. Fickle 1. 
i. (1677) 7 My Brothers a little off the Hooks; but..’tis 
only the over-flow of Wit. 

Cc. 1662 Perys Diary 28 Apr., One thing that hath put 
Sir William so long off the hooks. 1665 /é:d. 26 May, ‘The 
Duke of Albemarle .. mightily off the hooks, that the ships 
are not gone out ofthe River. 1779 Sy/fh 11.98 The Baronet 
is Gursedly off the hooks, from the idea of its transpiring. 


HOOK. 


1824 Scott S/. Ronan’s xxx, Everybody .. is a little off the 
hooks..in plain words, a little crazy, or so. 

1860 ‘T'roLLoreE Castle Richmond (Tauchn.) II. 350 
(Hoppe) Baronets with twelve thousand a year cannot be 
married off the hooks, 

e. 1842 Baruam Lugol. Leg. Blk. Mousguet. 1, Our 
friend..has popp'd off the hooks! 1862 T'rottope Ordey J’. 
(Tauchn.) II. 192 (Hoppe) If he fatigues himself so much as 
that often, he'll soon be off the hooks. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Paston Carew iii, He..was not far from eighty when he 
slipped off the hooks without an ache or pain, 1894 BLack- 
morE /erlycross 293 Is it true that old Fox is dropping off 
the hooks? 

16. Ox one’s own hook: in dependence on one- 
self or one’s own efforts; on one’s own account ; 
at one’s own risk. co/log. 

1845 NV. VY. Herald Oct. (Bartlett), The time is fast 
approaching when we shall have our American Pope .. and 
American Catholic every thing, on our own hook. 1849 
Tuackeray Pendennis Ixix, Do we come out as Liberal 
Conservative, or as Government men, or on our own hook? 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xiv, ‘I'ma thinkin, that 
every man’ll have to hang on his own hook, in them ar 
quarters.’ 186x Hucues Zom Brown at Oxf. ii, I thought 
to-day I would go on my own hook, and see if I couldn’t 
make a better hand of it. 

ITI. Attributive uses and combinations. 

17. a. attrib. (or adj.) Shaped like or resembling 
a hook, hook-like, hooked, as hook-head, -shoulder, 
-tool; HooK-BILL, -NOSE; furnished with a hook, 
as hook block, bolt, ladder, rope, tackle; parasyn- 
thetic, hook-backed, -beaked, -handed, + -nebbed, 
-shouldered adjs.; also HOoK-NOSED. 

1847-78 HALLIweELL, * Hook-backed, hump-backed, crooked. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Hook-block, a pulley-block 
strapped with a hook; in contradistinction to one with an 
eye or a tail. a1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Epigr. to 
Counsellor, *Hook-handed harpies. 1786 Rott Dict. Trade, 
Hook-fins, in architecture, are taper iron pins, only with a 
*hook-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor together. 
1519 Churchw. Acc. St. Giles, Reading 5 For sises pynnes 
and *hoke naylles. ?a@1400 Morte Arth. 1082 *Huke- 
nebbyde as ahawke. 1495-7 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 
271 “Hoke ropes for fyssyng of ankers. 180x NELSon 15 
Aug. in Nicolas Dis. (1845) IV. 460 To be furnished with 
stout hook-ropes, to be the more ready to take them in tow. 
a@1678 Marve.t Poems, On hill at Billborow, Ye mountains 
Which do with your *hook-shouldered height The earth 
deform, and heaven fright. 

b. objective and obj. gen., as hook-bearer, 
-bender ; @. similative, etc.,as hook-crooked,-shaped 
adjs. ; Aook-/ike adj.; d. instrumental and locative, 
as hook-armed adj., hook-swinging. 

1627 May Luca 1. 456 The Belge *hooke-arm'd Chariots 
expert-guiders. 1883 /isheries Exhib. Catal. 363 Various 
‘Tools for manufacturing Fishing Tackle and Gear, such as 
*Hook-benders [etc.]. c¢161x Sytvester Du Bartas u. iv. 
1v. Decay 883 With *hook-crookt hands upon the smoothest 
crawling. 1616-61 Hotypay Persius 323 A *hook-like 
bearded dart. 1874 Bourett Arms & Arm. vi. 9 Project- 
ing hook-like barbs. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 317 
*Hook-shaped prickles, 1891 Pal/ Mall G. 18 Noy. 2/2 
The horrible ceremony of ‘ *hook-swinging’,.. the swinging 
aloft at the end of a long pole, for over an hour, of a man by 
means of two iron hooks embedded in the muscles of his 
back. 1894 Daily News 15 Nov. 5/3 The Government of 
Madras has passed orders giving Magistrates power to 
prevent.,hook-swinging in the Southern Presidency. 


18. Special combs.: hook and butt, hook- 
butt, ‘a mode of scarfing timber so that the parts 
resist tensile strain to part them’ (Knight) ; 
hook-book, a book with flannel or parchment 
leaves in which anglers keep their hooks ; hook- 
climber, a plant that climbs by means of its own 
hooklets, as members of the genera Galium and 
Rubus; hook-heal, a name for Self-heal, Prz- 
nella vulgaris; + hook-land, land ploughed and 
sown every year; ¢hookman, a manufacturer of 
fish-hooks ; hook-money, a currency formerly in 
vogue in Ceylon, consisting of pieces of silver 
twisted into the form of fish-hooks; hook-penny 
(Sc.), a penny received by reapers every week in 
addition to the ordinary wages; hook-pin, a 
taper iron pin with a hooked head to pin the frame 
of a roof or floor together; a draw-pin; hook- 
scarf, hook-scarf-joint = hook-butt ; hook-seam 
(see quot.) ; hook-squid, a decapodous cepha- 
lopod of the family Onychoteuthidide, having long 
tentacles armed with hooks, the bases of which 
are furnished with suckers; hook-sucker, a fish 
that takes a hook or bait with a sucking motion 
(Cent. Dict.) ; hook-swivel, the swivel of a gorge- 
hook ; hook-tip, a moth of the genus Platypteryx, 
having the tips of the wings hook-shaped ; hook- 
ward, a ward of a lock having the shape of the 
letter L; +hook-ware, tools used in reaping ; 
hook-weed, same as hook-heal; hookwise adv., 
after the fashion, or in the manner of a hook; 
hook-wrench, a spanner with a bent end adapted 
to grasp and turn a nut or coupling piece. 

1859 Sata Gas-light §& D.x. 118 The parchment *hook- 
books of the gentlemen fishermen. 1897 Wiis Flower. 
Pi. I. 177 In the tropics many *hook-climbers grow to a 

reat size and have stem- or leaf-structures modified into 

ooks. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. xx. 133 The second kinde is 


also called. .in English Prunell..*Hooke heale. 1727 Brap- 
Ley Fam. Dict. s.v. Cut, Take some Prunel or Hook-heal. 
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1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. (1681) 56 That Land which is 
so often tilled, which they call *Hook-land. 1706 PHILLirs 
(ed. Kersey), Hook-land, or Ofe-land. 1658 RowLanp 
Moufet’s Theat. Ins. 946 We have some bold bragging 
*hookmen..that ascribe it to their own invention, 1801 C, 
Keitu //ar'st Rig cxxi. note, * Hook-penny, which each 
shearer is in use to ask and receive weekly over and above 
their pay. 1637-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 94 
Ashpoles for levers and *hookepinnes. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc, 123 The Hook-Pin is..to pin the Frame of a Floor, 
or Frame of a Roof together, whilst it is framing. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 268 To be united to each other by 
*Hook-Scarf-Joints, so as to compose, in effect, one stone. 
1828 Craven Dial., *Hook-seams, hooks or paniers to carry 
turf, lead, etc.; now nearly extinct, since the improvement 
of roads. 1819 G. SAMouELLE Entomol. Compend. 254 
*Hooktip moths, 1869 E. Newman Sit. Moths 205 The 
boundary line between the two colours is straight in the 
Hook-tips. /ézd. 206 The Scalloped Hook-tip. 1688 R. 
Hoitme Armoury ut. 301/2 *Hookward, any cross Ward 
that cometh out from it [the Key]. 1541 Aderdeen Reg. 
V. 17 (Jam.) Tar, pik, hemp, irn, & *huik-wair. 1861 Miss 
Pratr Mlower. Pd, 1V. 205 Carpenter’s-Herb, Sickle-wort, 
and *Hookweed. 1597 A. M. tr. Guzllemeanu's Fr. Chirurg. 
16b/2 A Spatula, may be vsede in place of a privet .. 
and the same being *hoockwise, is called Agrimeles. 


Hook (luk), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 
L. trans. To make hook-like or hooked; to bend, 


crook, incurve. rare. 

az2s0 Owl & Night. 377 3if hundes urneb to him ward 
He..hokeb papes swibe narewe, 1483 Cath. Angi. 191/2'To 
Huke, amare. 1570 Levins Manip. 159/32 To Hooke, 
incuruare. 1598 FLorio, Vicinare, to hake. to crooke, 


2. zxtr. ‘To bend or curve sharply; to have a 
hooked shape. 


c1420 Pallad. on Husb, iv. 202 It is so ferd of oiles, that 
therfro Hit hoketh, yf me sette it nygh thervnder. 160 
Hotranp Pliny x1x. v, Melons cannot abide oile..let oile 
stand the like distance from them, shrink they wil from it, 
and hook upward. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Tvav, (1677) 383 
Her bill hooks and bends downwards. 1704, 1774 [see 
Hookxine ff. a. 2). 

3. intr. To move with a sudden turn or twist. 
Now slang or dial. To make off. Also hook it. 

c1400 Desty, Troy 4621 All the company enclinet, cairyn 
to ship.. Hokit out of hauyn, all the hepe somyn. 1824 W. 
Irvine 7. 7vav. Il. 243 He..was always hooking about on 
mysterious voyages. 1851 Maynew Lod. Labour (1861) 
II. 137 (Farmer) He slipped from her and hooked it. 1862 
H. Kincstey Ravenshoe 111. xi. 184 When the experienced 
hunter sees him doing that, he, so to speak, ‘hooks it’. 1886 
Barinc-Goutp Crt. Royal I. iii. 37 Hook up the steps, if 
you please. 1886 — Gold. Feath. viii. 20 Anything does to 
burn..human creatures as well, if they don’t hook out of 
the windows. 


4. trans. To lay hold of or grasp with a hook ; 
to make fast, attach, or secure with a hook or 
hooks, or in the manner of a hook; to connect 


or fasten together with hooks, or hooks and eyes. 

1611 CotcGr., Haver,..to hooke, or grapple with a hooke. 
c1626 Dick of Devon w. i. in Bullen O, PZ. Il. 63 Now 
the word is ‘Come, hooke me’..the needle lance knights.. 
put so many hookes and eyes to every hose and dubblet. 
1634 Hrywoop Maydenh. Well Lost 1. Wks. 1874 IV. 112 
At last we came to hooke our ladders, and By them to 
skale. 1682 N. O. Botleau’s Lutrin ww. 222 A third.. Had 
not due time to hook his dropping Breeches! 1710 J. 
Crarxe Rohault’s Nat. Phil. (1729) I. xxii. 135 Their 
Particles are so hooked together, that they may be bent any 
way. 1820 Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg, 11. 287 When the 
harpoon. .slipped out..it luckily hooked the lines belonging 
to another boat. 1895 Zhe Season Mar. 84 Stuff put 
plain or pleated over lining hooked down the middle in 
front. did. 95 Cape hooked over at the side. 

b. Zo hook on, in, up, to attach by means of a 


hook, e.g. a horse to a vehicle, etc. 

1825 J. Nicuotson Oferat. Mechanic 428 There are many 
other ways by which the hooking up of the yarns may be 
effected. 1835 Marryat Fac. Fatthf. xxxvii, Maintop, 
there, hook on your stays. 1844 Mrs. Houston Vacht Voy. 
Texas I, 5 After being hooked on to a steamer, we were 
tugged rapidly down the river. 1875 W.S. Haywarp Love 
agst. World 16 They saw a horse hooked up to the post of 
the inn. 1883 Chicago Advance 23 Aug., The livery man 
hooked up for us as fine ateam. 1897 Cavalry Tactics xvi. 
112 The breast-harness horses in the cavalry ranks should 
be hooked in, 

5. znir. (for vefl.) To attach oneself or be attached 
with or as with a hook; to be coupled. Hook on 
(fig.): to join on; to be consequent or continuous. 

1597 SHaks. 2 Hen, JV, 11. i. 175 Go with her, with her: 
hooke-on, hooke-on. 1774 C. J. Puirrs Voy. N. Pole 18x 
Two small steel rods .. hook into the ends of this board. 
1777 SHERIDAN 7yif Scaré. 1. ii, If it had been tighter, 
twould neither have hooked nor buttoned, 1847 THACKERAY 
Brighton in 1847 i, He hooked on to my arm as if he had 
been the Old Man of the Sea. 1885 T. A. Gurnrie Tinted 
Venus viii. 93 Haven’t you missed out a lot, sir? .. because 
it don’t seem to me to hook on quite. 


8. trans. To snatch with a hook; to seize by 


stealth ; to steal, pilfer. Cf. Hooxmr! 1. 

1615 Tomxis Adbumazar ui. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley X1. 359 
Picking of locks, or hooking clothes at windows. 1627-77 
Fettuam Resolves 1. x. 14 Like Thieues, that hooking for 
clothes in the dark, they draw the Owner which takes .. 
them, 163x WEeEever Anc. Fun. Mon. 47 To hooke or draw 
any thing from thence, is a sinne. 1785 Burns Folly 
Beggars Recitat. iv, Monie a pursie she had hooked. 1857 
N.Y. Tribune (Bartleti), A maid hooked one of her mistress’s 
dresses the other day. 1884 Mark Twain Huckleb. Finn 
xxx, 312 (Farmer) To hook the money and hide it. 

7. To catch (a fish) witha hook: applied both to 
the external use of a large hook, and to that of 


the baited hook which is swallowed. 





HOOK AND EYE. 


[1700 Wa tis in Collect. (O. H. S.) 1. 326 This bait .. is to 
hook-in somewhat else.) 1771 Mrs. Grirrivu tr. Viaud’s 
Shipwreck 178 A few small flounders, which are hooked up 
out of the water, with a sort of harpoon. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) V. 1831 ‘This day we hooked plenty of fine cod. 
1885 W. C. Smitu Ai/drostan 1. i, 227 It is not every fish 
you hook that comes to the creel, 

b. fig. To catch, secure, e.g. as a husband, etc. 
a1800 IT’. Bettamy Beggar Boy (1801) II. 97 He was 
anticipating .. the young spendthrifts whom he hoped to 
hook at the gaming-table. 1848 ‘HAckERAY Van. Fair iv, 
‘The first woman who fishes for him, hooks him. 1893 F’. J. 
Furnivatt Child-Marriages Pref. 49 A man trying to hook 
a well-off widow, 

8. transf.andfig. a. To catch hold of and draw as 
withahook; todrag. b, To attach as with a hook. 

1577 Stanyuurst Descr. Irel.i. (R.), Neighbourhood bred 
acquaintance, acquaintance waffed in the Irish toong, the 
Irish hooked with it attire. x16xx SHaxs. Wind. 7. 11. iii. 
The harlot-King Is quite beyond mine Arme .. but shee, { 
can hooke tome. a@166x FuLLER Worthies (1840) I. 560 A 
Dictionary, or Vocabulary, hooking all words .. within the 
compass thereof. a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. (R.), There 
is nothing which each of these powers will not hook within 
the verge of its cognizance and jurisdiction. 1764 WrsLry 
Wks. (1872) I11. 199 He hooked me, unawares, into a little 
dispute. 1842 Tennyson Day-dream, Moral ii, If 1 Should 
hook it to some useful end, 

c. In Golf, To drive (the ball) widely to the left 
hand. In Cricket, To play (the ball) round from 
the ‘ off’ to the ‘on’ side without hitting it at the 


pitch. =DRaw z. 14. 

1857 Chambers’ Inform. 11. 695 (Golf) When standing too 
far, the ball is apt to be ‘drawn’ or ‘ hooked ’—that 1s to 
say, struck with the point or ‘toe’ of the club, in which 
case the ball flies in to the left. 1897 A. Lane in Longman's 
Mag. Oct. 503, I remember Mr. Fry returning a simple ball 
as a yet simpler catch to bowler in his first over, all because 
he tried to hook it. 1898 C. B. Fry in Windsor Mag. June 
26/1 His cutting and hooking are second only to Ranji’s. 

. Hook in: to draw in with or as with a hook ; 
Jig. to get hold of as best one may}; to secure by 
hook or by crook ; to bring or drag (a person) in 
unwillingly or against his judgement. 

1551 Ropinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (Arb.) 56 An other .. 
aduiseth to hooke in the kynge of Castell. 1617 Moryson 
Itin, 1. 62 Mils .. having an iron wheele, which doeth not 
onely drive the saw, but hooketh in, and turneth the boords 
to the saw. 1658 GuRNALL Chr. in Arm. verse 14. II. xiii. 
(1669) 107/2 Servants standing at the door to hook in 
customers. 1683 Kennett tr. Evasm. on Folly 114 Hook- 
ing in a larger revenue to their own Exchequer. 1772 
Burke Corr. (1844) I. 396 If they can hook in any job or 
patronage they will, 1836 J. Hatiey in Arnot Life (1842) 
77, 1 have been hooked in for an essay. 

10. To link by a hook or bent part. 

1823 J. Bancock Dom. Amusem. 116 Holding the other 
extremity in your hand, or hooked over the arm, 1847 
Tennyson Princ. tv. 249 At last I hook’d my ankle in a 
vine. 1861 Hucures 7om Brown at Oxf. xv, He hooked 
his arm into Tom’s and led the way into the town, i 

11. To catch on the horns, attack with the horns, 


asacow. Also abdsol. U.S. 

1837-40 Hauipurton Clock. (1862) 225 As a hookin’ cow 
does [carry] a board over her eyes to keep her from makin’ 
right at you. 1865 Wuittier Sxowbound 86 The oxen 
lashed their tails and hooked, 

12. To furnish with a hook (see Hook sé, 10 a), 

1867 Pirman J/an, Phonogr. (ed. 12) 30 The downward + 
and s do not require to be hooked for 77, s”. 

|| Hookah (hu‘ka). Also hooker, houka, hooka, 
huk(k)ah, hooqqa. [a. Arab, (Pers., Urdii) si§> 
huggah casket, vase, cup, ‘the bottle through 
which the fumes pass in smoking tobacco’, ex- 
tended in Urdti to the whole apparatus.]_ A pipe 
for smoking, of Eastern origin, having a long 
flexible tube, the smoke being drawn through water 
contained in a vase, to which the tube and the 


bowl are attached; the narghile of India. 

1763 Scrarron /ndostan iii. (1770) 86 A fellow entered .. 
and carried off the gold top of the hookah he was smoaking,. 
1803 Ann. Rev. I. 209/2 It is a ceremony of friendship for 
the master of the house to offer the visitor his hookah. 1804 
W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) 1. 67 Smoking their 
hookers. 1820 T. S. Hucues 7vav. Sicily I. vi. 185 (Stanf.) 
He was seated..smoking his houka. 1893 EArt Dunmore 
Pamirs I, 338 The hukkah is brought in. 

b. attrib. and Comb. 

1763 Scrarton /udostanx (1770) 31 His Hookah, or pipe- 
bearer. 1872 E. Brapvon Le /ndiai. 4 (Stanf.) A luxurious 
idler, whose life is spent in hookah-smoking. 

Hook and eye, hook-and-eye, s?. [Hook 
sb. 5.] Ametallic fastening, esp. for a dress, con- 
sisting of a hook, usually of flattened wire, and an 
eye or wire loop on which the hook catches, one 
of the two being fixed to each of the parts to be 


held together. 

c¢ 1626 [see Hook v. 4]. «@ 1697 Ausrey Lives (1898) I. 205 
Then their breeches were fastened to the doubletts with 
points—then came in hookes and eies. 1812-16 J. Smita 
Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 330 The ends are united by a small 
steel hook and eye. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xvii, Now 
and then tying a string, or fastening a hook-and-eye. 1862 
Reape Hard Cash 9 My ladies did not .. care a hook and 
eye about it. 

fig. 1809-10 CoLERIDGE Friend (1837) I, 20 All the hooks- 
aed ates of the memory. 1860 Emrrson Cond. Life, 
Worship Wks. (Bohn) II. 394 The whole creation is made 
of hooks and eyes. 

attrib. 1850 Beck's Florist Apr. 95 Vhe lid attached by 
hook-and-eye hinges. 


HOOK-BILL. 


Hence Hook-and-eye v. frans., to fasten with 
or as with a hook and eye; fig. to connect, link. 
_1827 Soutuey Le??. (1856) IV. 82 ‘That any combination of 
chances should hook-and-eye me with any near connection 
of absolute wisdom! a 1843 — Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. 11. (1849) 
230 A multitude of stories hooked and eyed together 
clumsily. 1855 J. Leecu Pict. Life §& Char. 11 (Heading) 
Hooking and Eyeing. 

Hook-bill. [See Brun 50.1 and 2.] 

1. A bill with a hook ; a billhook. 

1613 T. Campion Extertainm. Ld. Knowles Wks. (Bullen) 
178 One of them in his hand bearing a hook-bill. 

2. ‘The curved beak of a bird’ (Ogilvie). Cf. 
HOoK-NOSE. 


3. ‘A spent male salmon whose jaws have become 
hooked’ (Cent. Dict.). 

So Hoo‘k-billed a., having a curved bill. 

A Lond. Gaz. No. 3080/4 Hookbil’d Ducks. 

ooke, obs. form of Oak, 

Hooked (hukt, hu-kéd), a. [f. Hoox sd, or v.] 

1. Bent like a hook; hook-shaped ; hamate, 

c1ooo in Kemble Cod. Difé. III. 434 O8 Sat hit cympb 
to dan hokedan garan. ax2go Owl & Night. 1675 For 
peo pe haveb bile ihoked, And clivres scharpe and wel 
i-croked. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) m. xlv. (1859) 51 
Somme hadden longe hoked clawes. 1552 Hutort, Hooked 
nose. 1665 Sir T, Hersert Jvav. (1677) 149 He holds a 
Sword not so hooked as the Damasco. 1766 PENNANT Zool. 
(1812) I-218 The bill is strong, short, and very much hooked. 
1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales I. 291 note, The nose being 
larger and more hooked. 

2. Having or furnished with a hook or hooks. 

= Lanct. P, Pd. A. Prol. 50 Eremytes on an hep wib 
hokide staues. 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 1. xiv. (1554) 28a, 
One sleeth the dere with an hoked arowe. c1586 C’rEss 
PemsBrokeE Ps, Lxviit. vi, Twice ten thousand .. Of hooked 
chariotts, clad in warrs array. 1687 A. Lovetitr. Thevenot’s 
Trav, u. 65 One of them with a hooked stick, took hold of 
my Horses bridle and stopt him. 1867 Pitman Man. 
Phonogr. (ed. 12) 30 A series of curved hooked letters. 

3. [f. Hook v.] See the verb. 

1611 Cotcr., Accroché, hooked ; clasped, grapled. a@x1700 
B.E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Hookt, over-reached. 1821 Byron 
Vis, FJudgm. xv, To bring to land a late-hook’d fish, 

Hence Hoo‘kedness (hu‘kédnés). 

1530 PaLsGr. 231/2 Hokednesse, crochuseté. 
ERAM, A duncitie, hookednesse. 

Hooker! (hwkez). [f. Hooxv.+-zR1.] One 
who or that which hooks. 

1. A thief who snatched away articles with a 
hook; a pilferer, thief; (od. slang’) a watch-stealer. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 35 These hokers, or Angglers, 
be peryllous and most wicked knaues. 1592 GREENE Art 
Conny-catch. 1. 24 The Courber, which the common people 
call the Hooker ..with a Curb..or hook, doth pul out of 
a window any loose linnen cloth, apparell, or els any other 
houshold stuffe. 1672 WortHINGTON in Mede’s Wks. Life 
42 The Hooker..once began to draw away his Bed-cloaths 
whiles he lay awake. 1834 H. AinswortH Rookwood m1. v, 
No strange Abram, Ruffler crack—Hooker of another pack, 
1888 77¢ Bits 17 Nov. 82/2 (Farmer) The hooker, having.. 
got a hold of the desired prize, detaches it from the chain by 
breaking the ring and passes it to number two, 

2. One who fastens his clothes with hooks: see 


quot. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. 1X. 700 The Amish Mennonites 
.-are sometimes called Hookers, because they substitute 
hooks for buttons on their clothes. 

3. Hooker-on (Coal-mining): A ‘hanger on’ or 
hitcher. 

1883 7zes 9 Nov., These men found the fire-beater acting 
as hooker-on for the uninjured men, who were brought up 
with great rapidity. 

Hooker? (huke1). Also howker, hawker. 
[App. orig. a. Du. Aoeker, in Hexham ‘ hoecker- 
schip a dogger-boat’, in Kilian hoeck-doot ‘a fish- 
ing-boat, so called from hoeck hook ’.] 

1, A two-masted Dutch coasting or fishing vessel. 

1641 S. Smitu Royal Fishings 4 A Hooker or Wellboat. 
1781 Westm. Mag. 1X. 555 ‘here were also two large 
Hookers, which I could not conveniently bring away. 1794 
Rigging §& Seamanship 1. 237 Howker, a vessel of burthen 
with two masts (main and mizen) used by the Dutch and 
Northern nations. 1858 Stmmonps Dict. Trade, Howker, 
a two-masted Dutch vessel, : 

2. A one-masted fishing smack on the Irish coast 
and south-west of England, similar to a hoy in 


build. Also attrzd. 

180r Naval Chron. VI. 432 He was in a Cork hawker, 
which shipped a sea. 1807 Sir R. Hoare Zour Jrel. 84 
The whole morning was spent on board Mr. Newenham’s 
hooker, 1813 Q. Kev. July 289 The cost of one of these 
hookers is from £130 to £150;..the mode of fishing is b 
the hook and line. 1884 West. Morn. News 28 July fd 
Hookers belonging to the Port of Plymouth. 1894 Daily 
News 15 June 5/6 The number of hooker boats in Achill is 
very limited. ; 

3. Applied depreciatively or fondly to a ship. 

1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneer xxiii, Where away did ee ever 
fall in with such a hooker? 1825 Blackw. Mag. XVIII. 
so/2 You've the easiest birth in the hooker. 1865 Daily 
Yel. 6 Dec. 4/4 The voyage—fair or foul—has been made; 
..people shake hands with one another, giving the ‘old 
hooker’ a hearty cheer before they leave her. 1867 SmyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk., Hooker, or Howker,.. Also, Jack’s name 
for his vessel, the favourite ‘old hooker’. 1883 Century 
Mag. Oct. 945/1 The old hooker actually made two anda 
half knots, and answered her helm tolerably well. 

Hence Hoo*kerman, 

1894 Daily News 15 June 5/6 The hookerman should 
have lowered her sail before jibing. 


1623 Cock- 


375 
+ Hooker’. Os. (See quots.) 


1594 Prat Yewell-ho. u. 30 Great stone pottes.. such as 
the Golde finers call their Hookers. 1602 — Delightes for 
Ladies Receipt iii, An earthen potte hauing a narrow 
mouth, and being well leaded within (the Refiners of gold 
and siluer, call these pottes hookers). 

Hooker, var. of Hookan. 

Hoorking, vé/. sd. [f. Hook v.+-1nel.] The 
action of the vb. Hook; catching, fastening, or 
attachment by means of a hook or hooks. 

c 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode w. viii. (1869) 179 Sathan .. 
dooth al his entente to haue alle pilke pat ben in be see by 
his fysshinge and bihis hookinge. 1658 R. Wuitetr. Digdy's 
Powd. Symp. (1660) 72 The continuity of bodies results 
from some small hookings or claspings. ¢1850 Rudim. 
Navig. (Weale) 124 Hooking, the act of working the edge 
of one plank, &c. into that of another, in such a manner 
that they cannot be drawn asunder endways. 

Hooking, ///. a. [f. as prec.+-1n@?.] That 
hooks. 


1. That snatches, catches, or grasps as with a hook. 
1598 SyLvEsTER Dz Bartas u. i. 11. Yuries 708 Avarise, 
all-armed in hooking Tenters And clad in Bird-lime. 62x 
Motte Camerar. Liv, Libr. 1. iii. 229 To saue it from the 
hooking hands of the Spaniards. 1837-40 [see Hook v. 11]. 

2. That bends or curves into a hook; hooked. 

1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4011/4 His Nose somewhat hooking. 
1774 GotpsM. Wat, Hist. (1776) V. 109 Beak straight in the 
beginning, but hooking at the point. 

Hookish (hukif),@. [f. Hoox sé, + -1su.] 
Somewhat hook-like or hooked. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 13/2 He is 
also hoockishe and recurvated. 1712 Lond. Gaz, No, 5053/3 
Full Eyes, hookish Nose. 

Hookless (hu'‘klés), a. 
Without a hook. 

1776 R. Graves Exuphrosyne u. 173 Thus round the hook- 
less bait the Pike will play. 1854 Fraser's Mag. L. 307 
Your line springs into the air, hookless, and of course fishless. 

Hooklet (hwklét). [f. as prec. + -Ler.] A 
small or minute hook; esp. in Vat, Hist. 

1836-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. II. 127/1 Hard transparent 
horny hooklets around the oral proboscis, 1872 N1cHOLSON 
Palzont. 314 The spines, or hooklets, or denticles of Naked 
Molluscs and Annelides. 1897 ALtBuTT Syst, AZed. 11. 1007 
The suckers and hooklets serve to attach the parasite to 
the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal of the host. 

Hook-nose. A nose of a hooked shape with 
a downward curve; an aquiline nose. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No.2307/4 A tall black Man, witha Hook 


Nose. 1826 Scotr ¥rné. 21 Oct., Figures, with black eyes 
and hook-noses. 


Hook-nosed, a. Having a hook-nose. 

1519 Horman Vx/g. 31 They that be hookenosed ., theyr 
spectacles shall nat lightly fal fro them. 1597 Snaks. 
2 Hen. IV, iv. iii. 45, I may iustly say with the hooke- 
nos’d fellow of Rome, I came, saw, and ouer-came. 1682 
Lond. Gaz, No. 1708/4 A..raw-bon'd Man..squint Eyed, 
hook Nos’d. [1870 Morris Larthly Par. III. iv. 34 ‘Thin- 
cheeked, hooked-nos’d, e’en as might be An ancient erne.] 

Hookster, obs. form of Hucks?ER. 

Hooky (hwki), a. [f. Hook sé.+-y.] Having 
a hook or hooks; hook-shaped; hooked. 

1552 Hutoet, Hooky, or full of hookes, Aaszosus. 1611 
Coter., Racrocher, ..to make of a hookie forme. 1678 
Cupwortx Jxtell. Syst. 1. v. 687 Strato derided Democritus 
his Rough and Smooth, Crooked and Hooky Atoms, as 
meer Dreams and Dotages. 1855-9 SINGLETON Virg7/ II. 
171 Holding a hooky bill below his bust. 

Hooky-croorky, a. and sd. [Cf. Hook sd. 14.] 
a. adj. Not straightforward, perverse, dishonest. 
b. sb. An underhand act or practice. 

1830 GaLt Lawrie T, v. iv. 205 He was coming round me 
with one of his hooky-crookies, 1833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 
201 [They] manage to keep themselves, . by hookey-crookey 
gambling ways, as brother Jonathan would say, 

Hool, -e, obs. forms of Hotz, Hunn, Won, 

Hoold, obs. form of Honp. 

|| Hoolee, holi (h71z, howz). £2. Zndies. Also 
4 houly, 7-9 hooly, 8-9 huli, 9 hooley, hohlee. 
[Hindi 40/.] The great festival or carnival of the 
Hindoos, held at the approach of the vernal 
equinox, in honour of Krishna and the Gopis or 
milkmaids. 

1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 11. 67 That once in 
his life he might be present at the Feast of Houly. 1698 
Fryer Ace. L. India & P. 180 In their Hooly, which is at 
their other Seed-time. 1789 Pearce in Aszat. Res. II. 333 
During the H2#2, when mirth and festivity reign among 
Hindus of everyclass. /d7d. 334 The late Shujaul Daulah,. 
was very fond of making W7é/i-fools. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., 
Misc. Tr. 280/1 The hooly, or saturnalia of India, when 
liberty of speech and action towards superiors are allowed to 
as great an extent as among the ancient Romans, 1809 
T. D. Broucuton Lef##. (1813) 87 (Y.) We paid the Muha 
Raj the customary visit at the Hohlee, 1825 HEBER Vary. 
Fourn. (1828) II. 524 During all the time of Hoolee, drunken- 
ness is common among the Hindoos, 

Hooli, hoolly, obs. forms of WHOLLY. 

| Hoolock (hvIpk). Also hulluk, hooluck, 
-ack, huluq. [a. Az/luk, the native name.] The 
Black Gibbon, //y/obates Hoolock, native of Assam. 

¢ 1809 BucHAaNAN Ruzgpoor in E, Ind. III. 563 (Y.) The 
Hulluks live in considerable herds. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
407/2 Three individuals of the species called the Hoolock. 
1868 in T. Lewin Fly on Wheel (1885) 374 (Y.) A hulug 
monkey, a shy little beast. : 

Hooly, huly (h#'li, Sc. hit-li), adv. and a. Sc. 
and zorth. Also 4 holy, 6 hulie, hully, 7 hewly. 


[f. as prec. + -LESS.] 





HOOP. 


[ME. holy, app. of Norse origin: cf. ON. Adfligr 
moderate, Adfzga with moderation, fitly, justly, f. 
Adf measure, moderation, Hove sd.2; also, ON. 
hégligr adj. easy, gentle, Adgliga adv. gently, calmly, 
meekly, fitly, f. #dg- in comb. easy, gentle, soft.] 

A. adv. Gently, softly, cautiously; tardily. Often 
in phr. hooly and fairly. 

a 1340 Hamrore Psalter xxxix. 24 My god cum not holy 
[Vulg. xe tardaveris], Ibid. God come ouer huly til oure 
bihofe. 1513 Douctas ?xe/s vi. vy. 127 Huly and fair on 
to the cost swam. 1598 Fercuson Scott. Prov. (1785) 13 
(Jam.) Hooly and fairly men ride far journies. 1728 Ramsay 
Lo R, Yarde 114 Yet love is kittle and unruly, And shou’d 
move tentily and hooly. 1827 Scotr ¥rz/. 10 June, Cash 
difficulties, etc. all provided for .. so that we go on hooly 
and fairly. 1830 GaLt Lawrie 7. v1. i, (1849) 253 ‘ Hooly, 
hooly, Mr, Bradshaw’, cried I. 

B. adj. Gentle, cautious; slow, tardy. 

1513 DouGLas Axes 1x. xiii. 45 Turnus .. Steppys abak 
wyth huly pays*full styll. 1597 Montcomerte Cherrie & 
Stae 1283 Fulis hast cums huly speid. @ 1810 TANNAHILL 
Poet. Wks, (1846) 55 In judging, let us be right hooly. 

Hence Hoo‘liness, hu‘liness, tardiness, delay. 

@1340 Hamroie Psalter xxxix, 24 Pat hulynes bat he will 
not bifell. 1820 Hdin, Mag. May 422/2 The trauchl’t stag 
i’ the wan waves lap, But huliness or hune. 

Hooly, obs. f. WuHotty. Hoom(e, obs. ff. 
Home. Hoom(m)ock(e, obs. ff. Hummock. 
Hoond(e, obs. ff. Hanp. Hoon(e, obs. ff. Honn. 
Hoong, obs. f. hung, pa. t. of HANG v, 

Hoop (hp), sd.1 Forms: 2 hép, 2-5 hop, 4-6 
hope, 5 zorth. hupe, 5-7 hoope, 6— hoop, (6 
howp(e, howpp, whop(e, whoope, 6-7 houpe). 
[Late OE. 2p = OF ris. 46, MDu. hoop, houp, hoep, 
Du. hoep:—OTeut. type *iéf0-2; but not known 
outside the Low German-Frisian group.] 

1. A circular band or ring of metal, wood, or other 
stiff material; esp. a circle of wood or flattened 
metal for binding together the staves of casks, 
tubs, ete. 

ax175 Hist. Holy Rood (E, FE. T. S.) 22 Da het he wur- 
cean znne seolfrene hop of prittizz pundon ..swa fela 
seolfrenz hop. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvit. 
clxxiv. (1495) 716 Bendes and knyttynges made to bynde 
vp vynes and hopes for tonnes, 1417 Durham MS. 
Almoner’s Roll, Inj pari molarum cum hopys et rynd- 
spindellis. c1440 Promp. Parv. 245/2 Hoope, vesselle 
byndynge (X. hope), 1485 Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 
373» 1j hupes pro rota plaustri. xs22 Churchw. Acc. St. 
Giles, Reading 17 Paid for a whope of Iron to the shafts of 
the churche gate iijd@. 1555 EpEN Decades 28 The hoopes 
of his barrels cracked and brake. 1592 WARNER Add, Eng. 
vit, xlii, (1612) 202 A Stoole halfe backed with a houpe. 
1617 Moryson /¢77, 11. 174 This cap..is hollow..being 
borne up by little hoopes, and so cooles the head. 1750 
Jounson Rambler No. 51 # 12 A vessel of gooseberry wine 
had burst the hoops, 1851 ///ustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 971 
Model ofa hoop for a mast, for the boom to work in, instead 
of a ‘goose-neck’, 1875 Ure's Dict, Arts III. 244 The 
pieces of buhr-stones..are bound with iron hoops into large 
millstones. 1885 Act 48 § 49 Vict. c. 70 §9 Barrels made. . 
with such hoops as may be approved by the Fishery Board. 

Jig. 1602 SuHaxs, Ham, 1. ili. 63 The friends thou hast, 
and their adoption tride, Grapple them to thy Soule, with 
hoopes of Steele. 1606 — Axt. & Cl. 1, ii, 117 What Hoope 
should hold vs staunch from edge to edge A th’ world, 

b. In tavern signs; see CocK-a-HOOP, no/e. 

1403 Add. Charter 5313 Br. Mus., [A messuage called] 
the belle on the hoop. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 31 The 
hert of the hop [sign of inn at Bury]. 1631 Deed (in F. 
Coleman’s Bk. Catal. 1889), Two Inns in Shoreditch, one 
called the Cock and Hoope, the other the Holy Lambe. 

2. Applied to rings, bands, or loops, having 
similar uses (see quots.) ; also to other contrivances 
for binding or confining, as ‘the enclosing case of 
a run of stones’ in a mill (Knight Dict. Mech.). 

1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Hoops, the strong iron 
bindings of the anchor-stock to the shank, though square, 
are called hoops. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Hoop,.. 
one of the rings to which the weather-leach of a fore-and-aft 
sail is bent, and by which it slides on the mast or stay 
as the sail is hoisted or lowered. 

3. A circle of wood or iron (orig. a barrel-hoop), 
which is trundled along as a plaything by children. 

1792 Mary Wottstonecr, Rights Wom. iv, 150 When they 
ought to have been spinning a top, or twirling a hoop. 180% 
Strurr Sports §& Past, tv. iv. § 4 Trundling the hoop is a 
pastime of uncertain origin, but much in practice at present. 
1848 Dickens Dombey xviii, The rosy children .. run past 
with hoops, 

+4. One of the bands at equal intervals on a 
quart pot; hence, the quantity of liquor contained 
between two of these. Odés. é 

1592 Nasue P, Penilesse (ed. 2) 23 b, I beleeue hoopes in 
quart pots were inuented to that ende, that every man 
should take his hoope, and no more. 1593 SHAKs. 2 //en. 
VI, w. ii. 72 The three hoop’d pot shall haue ten hoopes, 
and I wil make it Fellony to drink small Beere. 1609 
Dekker Gull's Horne-bk, 28 (N.) The Englishman's healths, 
his hoops, cans, half-cans [etc.]. F 

5. Ameasure of corn, etc. of varying capacity. Now 


local. 

1520 WHITINTON pia (1527) 12 b, A mette or an hoope of 
oote mele, 1548 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 35 A 
busshelle and a whop of lyme. 1606 HoLLtann Seton. 
Annot. 4 Denosmodios, in round reckoning may goe for ten 
peckes or hoopes with vs. 1654 Manch. Crt. Leet Rec. 
(1887) IV. 129 The Jury Amerce John Maulton for a halfe 
hoope and a Peck vnd¥ measure, 1674 Ray NV. C. Words 
26 A Hoop, a Measure containing a Peck or Quarter of 


HOOP, 


a Strike. Yorksh. 1810 W. Davies Agric. N. Wales xvii. 
§ 2. 466 In Montgomeryshire, a cylindrical vessel, contain- 
ing 20 quarts, is called a hoop; two of such hoops make a 
strike or measure. 1845 Petrie Eccl, Archit. Tred. 222 
A hoop [i.e. a quarter of a peck] was sold for no less than 
five groates. ‘ 

b. A short metal cylinder used as a shape for 


a cake. 

1741 Compl. Fam, Piece 1. ii. 193 Butter your Hoop, and 
let it stand 3 Hours ina moderate Oven. 

6. A circle of flexible elastic material, as whale- 
bone or steel, used to expand the skirt of a woman’s 
dress; hence, the structure consisting of such hoops 
connected by some material, worn under a petticoat 
or skirt ; a hoop-petticoat or -skirt. A 

Such a structure has appeared, with modifications, in the 
farthingale of the 16th-17th c., the extravagant hoop-skirt 
of the 18th, and the crinoline of the 19th. __ aa 

1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. VIII 67b, Eight ladies in 
blacke velvet bordred about with gold, with hoopes from 
the wast downeward, and sleves ruffed, 1550 CRrowLey 
Epigr. 1318 Wyth whoopes at the skyrte. 1617 Moryson 
/tin. 111. 168 Women weare long fardingales..like hoopes, 
which our Women used of olde. 1717 Prior Alma u. 277 
The swelling hoop sustains The rich brocade. 1738-9 Mrs. 
Detany in Life §& Corr. (1861) II. 25 The fashionable hoops 
are made of the richest damask, trimmed with gold and 
silver, fourteen guineas a hoop. 1754 Connuisseur No. 36 
? 3 The hoop. .. At present it is nearly of an oval form, and 
scarce measures from end to end above twice the length 
of the wearer. 1800 Mar. Encewortu Belinda (1832) I. v. 
98 Everybody wears hoops, but. .’tis a melancholy considera- 
tion—how very fewcan manage them, 1812 Byron Waltz 
xiii, Hoops are no more, and petticoats not much. 1842 
Tennyson Talking Oak xvi, In teacup-times of hood and 
hoop, Or while the patch was worn, 1878 Mrs. OLienant 
Dress iv. 54 The hoop proper was not so abrupt as the far- 
piaieals, and the crinoline was greatly softened from the 

oop. 

7. A finger-ring. 

1507 Will of Opfy (Somerset Ho.), My hoope of gold 
made like a crown of thorn. 1820 Jest. Hdor. (Surtees) V. 


117 My howpe of golde that I were on my finger. 1530 
Parser, 233/1 Houpe a greate ryng, sigvet. 1596 SHAKs, 
Merch, V. Vv. i. 147 A hoope of Gold, a paltry Ring. 1668 


Davenant Man's the Master i. i. Wks. 1874 V. 41, I know 
but one hoop in the world can bind us close together... 
A wedding-ring. 

8. Any hoop-like or circular structure, conforma- 
tion, or figure ; a circle, ring, arc. 

1530 PatsGr. 233/1 Houpe of a beestes fote, corne. 1570 
B. Goocre Pof, Kingd. 1. 25b, Scarce an ynche brode 
hoope of heare, about their pate appeares, 1684 T, Burnet 
Th, Earth t, 169 Saturn is remarkable for his hoop or ring, 
which seems to stand off from-his body, 1719 D’Urrey Pills 
(1872) III. 315 His Knights around his Table in a Circle 
sate, d’ye see, And altogether made up one large Hoop of 
Chivalry. 1893 McCartny Red Diamonds 11. 41 Specimens 
of almost every herb under the hoop of heayen. 

b. Bot. Applied to the overlapping edge of one 
of the valves of the frustule of the Diatomacex; 
called also the ‘ girdle’. 

1884 Challenger Reports, Botany 11. 3 These walls .. are 
formed by two distinct plates or valves, each possessing its 
own hoop.. This hoop, connecting zone or belt, may be 
single, double, or of complex structure, 

9. A hoop- or ring-net. 

_ 1882 Standard 26 Sept. 2/2 They [whelks] are also caught 
in nets called ‘hoops’ or ‘rings’. 

10. One of the iron arches used in croquet. 

1872 R. C. A. Prior Croguet 56 Hoop is now an established 
term, but is a wrong name for the arches set up on a croquet 
lawn, 1874 J. D. Heatn Croguet Player 17 The setting or 
arrangement of the hoops. 

ll. The semicircular part of the spur which 
clasps the boot. Ods. 
_ 1620 SHELTON Quix, (1746) III. xiv. 93 Jagging his Spurs 
into his Horse to the very Hoops. 

+12. 22. A canopy stretched upon hoops. Ods. 

c1520 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 206 Item pro howpps 
pro sacrament ad summum altare, 14d, 

13. attrib. and Comb, a. General, as hoop-bender, 

-dancer, -girdle, -maker, -mill, -roller, -stuff; hoop- 
crimping, -dressing, fellied, -horned, -ribbed, -riv- 
ing, -Spined, -splaying, etc., adjs. Also Hoop-PErtt- 
COAT, -STIOK, 
_ 1858 GREENER Gunnery 99 In the *hoop-and-stave wrought 
iron gun, 1812 Hxaminer 7 Dec. 777/1 W. Rumsey, .. 
*hoop bender, 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech., * Hoop-crimping 
Machine, one for giving the bend to hoop-stuff to render the 
hoops tractable in fitting to barrels and casks. 1800 Sporting 
Mag. XV. 28 His most Christian Majesty was attended by 
several devils, “hoop-dancers and banner-bearers, 1799 did. 
XIV. 28 *Hoop-fellied wheels. 1607 Dekker Kut.’s Conjur. 
(1842) 74 A streame .. claspts it round about like a *hoope 
girdle of christall. 1626 Canterd. Marriage Licences (MS.), 
Robert Claringbole of Barham, *hoopemaker. 1832 in 
Cobbett Rum, Rides (1885) I. 366 Beautiful cattle. “hoop- 
ribbed, square hipped, 184s J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 
339 The *hoop-ollers are represented in fig. 351; the bar- 
rollers in fig, 352. 1884 B'ham Daily Post 28 July 3/4 
Wanted, a thoroughly experienced .. Hoop Roller. "1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech. s Hoop Splaying and Bending Machine, 
a machine for spreading hoop-iron on one side so as to 
enable it to set snugly on the bilge. 

b. Special combs. : hoop-ash, (a) a species of 
ash, /raxinus sambuctfolia, the flexible stems of 
which are used for making hoops; (2) the American 
Hackberry, Celtis occidentalis (Craig 1847) ; hoop- 
bee, a burrowing bee of the genus Zucera ; + hoop- 
caul, the chorion or outermost membrane enyelop- 
ing the fcetus before birth; ++ hoop-coat, = Hoop- 
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PETTIOOAT; hoop-cramp, ‘a ring-clutch for hold- 
ing the ends of a hoop which are lapped over each 
other’ (Knight Dict. Mech.) ; hoop-driver, a tool 
or machine by which the hoops of a cask are 
driven on; hoop-iron, (a) flat thin bar-iron of 
which hoops are made ; (4) the iron rod with which 
a child’s hoop is trundled ; hoop-lock, a mode of 
connecting the ends of a wooden hoop by inter- 
locking notches; also one of the notches them- 
selves; +hoop-man, an acrobat who performs 
with hoops; hoop-net, a fishing-net, butterfly-net, 
etc. held open by a hoop or ring at its mouth; 
hoop-pine, the Moreton Bay Pine (Avaucaria 
Cunninghamii) of eastern Australia (Morris) ; 
hoop-pole, a smooth straight sapling of green 
wood for making hoops; hoop-ring, a ring con- 
sisting of a plain band; also, a finger-ring encircled 
with stones in a cut-down setting; hoop-shave, 
a kind of spoke-shave for dressing hoop-stuff ; 
hoop-shaver, (a) one who dresses wood for hoops ; 
(6) a name given to a species of wood-boring bees ; 
hoop-shell, a shell of the genus 7vochus, a top- 
shell; hoop-skirt = Hoop-pETricoaT; ‘+ hoop- 
sleeve, a wide full sleeve, as though expanded by 
hoops; hoop-snake, a snake fabled to take its 
tail in its mouth and roll along like a hoop, sec. 
the harmless Adbastor erythrogrammus of U.S. ; 
hoop-tree, a semi-tropical low tree, A/elia semper- 
virens (Miller 1884); + hoop-wheel, the detent- 
wheel of a clock ; hoop-withe, -withy, a plant 
of the genus Xzvizva (Craig 1847) ; also Colubrina 
asiatica (Miller 1884) ; hoop-wood, a tree yielding 
wood suitable for making hoops; in Jamaica 
Calliandra latifolia ; in U.S. the Hoop-ash, 

1864 Chambers’ Encycl. V1. 727 Another American species, 
Celtis crassifolia, often called Hackberry or Hagberry, and 
*Hoop Ash. 1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde (1564) 34 b, 
Chorion or the *hoope cal. 1820 Scorespy Acc. Arctic 
Reg. II, 511 A quantity of *hoop-iron and rivets. 1858 
Stmmonps Dict. Trade, Hoop-iron,..a child’s toy for 
trundling a hoop. @1668 Davenant Play-House 1. Dram. 
Wks, 1873 IV. 24 Rich jugglers..*hoop-men, And so many 
tom-tumblers. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bhs, (Roxb.) 192 
{The] netter..had sent home .. ij. *hopenettes, prise viij. @. 
1880 Huxtry Cray/ish i.11 Hoop-nets baited with frogs are 
let down into the water, 1807 VANCcouvER Agric. Devon 
(1813) 247 Used for hop-poles, *hoop-poles, hurdles, faggots, 
and charcoal, 1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 39 It 
is compassed with this wrapper, as with a broode *hoope- 
ryng, 1629 MassincER Picture 1. ii, Good madam, what 
shall he do with a hoopring, And a spark of diamond 
in it? 1798 Jane Austen Northang. Abd, (1833) 1. xv. 99 
She saw herself with..a brilliant exhibition of hoop rings on 
her finger. 1885 St, Yames's Gaz. 2 Jan. 6/2 The long- 
bladed *hoop-shave, with the double handle. 1688 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2318/4 A Man of about 30 years old .. by Trade a 
*Hoopshaver, or Lathrender. 1771 G. WuirE Obs, Jusects 
in Seddorne (1875) 348 It strips off the pubes, shaving it bare 
with the dexterity of a hoop-shaver, 1864-5 Woop Homes 
without H., viii. (1868) 180 One of the wood-boring bees.. 
We will call it the Hoop-shaver. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 
1118/2 The modern *hoop-skirt is formed of braid-covered 
flat steel-wire hoops, united by tapes and shaped upon 
a former. 1892 A. KE. Lee Hist, Columbus (Ohio) I. 735 
The hoop-skirt gradually waned until the opposite extreme 
was reached, @1613 Oversury Char,, Lawyer Wks. (1856) 
85 Next tearme he walkes his *hoopsleeve gowne to the 
hall. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Detent-Wheel, or *Hoop- 
Wheel in a Clock, is that which has a Hoop almost 
round it, wherein there is a Vacancy at which the Clock 
locks. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 279 Horse-wood, or 
*Hoop-wood, the wood is pretty tough, and sometimes cut 
for hoops. 1770 G. Wasuincton Wit. (1889) II. 302, 
I marked two maples, an elm, and hoop-wood tree ..I also 
marked..an ash and hoop-wood. 

Hoop, 5.2 Also 4 houp,6 howp. [f. Hoop v.2 
Cf. Hoep znt., Wuoopr sé, and zzt., F. houp int.] 

1. A cry or call of ‘hoop’; a whoop. 

1340-70 Alex, § Dind. 167 Whan pei hurden [h]is houp, 
hastiliche aftur A lud to a litil boot lepus in haste. 1673 S. 
ParkeER Reproof Rehears. Transp, 26 (R.) You have run 
them all down with hoops and hola’s. 1791 ‘G. Gampapo’ 
Ann. Horsem. xvii, (1809) 135 His shouts..much resembled 
the war-hoops of the Indians. 1879 R. H. Exuior Writ. 
on Foreheads \1. 6 The hoop-hoop-hoop of the large black- 
bodied, grey-bearded monkey. 

2. The sonorous inspiration characteristic of 
hooping-cough. (Quot. 1538 is uncertain.) 

{1538 Bate Thre Lawes 195 For noyaunce of the howp, 
For easement of your toth.] 1811 Hooper Med. Dict. s. v. 
Pertussis, The cough ,, is attended with a peculiar sound, 
which has been called ahoop. 1871 Narnrys Prev. § Cure 
Dis. u. i. 370 The long, jerking cough, interspersed with a 
loud, sucking, drawing in of the air, known as the ‘hoop’, 
is known to every sahen 

Hoop, sd.8 Forms: 5 huppe, 6 hupe, houupe, 
6-7 houpe, hoope, 7 oope, whoope, 7-Shoup, 7— 
hoop. [a. F. huppe (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), in 
Cotgr. hupe, wpe ‘a little woollen thread, or tuft 
in the top of a cap; also, the crest, or cop on the 
head of a bird; also, the Whoope or dunghill 
Cocke’ :—pop. L. #fupa, for upupa Hoovor.] 

+1. The Hoororn. (Formerly identified or con- 
fused with the lapwing on account of its crest.) Ods. 
_ 1481 Caxton Myr, 11, xvi. 102 The huppe or lapwynche 
is a byrd crested, whiche is moche in mareys & fylthes, 
1580 Hortypanp Jyeas. Fr. Tong, Hupe, a bird called 
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a Houpe. 1899 Minsuev Sf. Dict., Adbudilla, a bird called 
a Hoope. Some thinke it to be the Lapwing. 1601 HoLtanp 
Pliny 1,287 The Houpe or Vpupa. .is a nasty and filthy bird 
.. but a goodly faire crest or comb it hath. 1607 Barley- 
Breake (1877) 32 Rookes, Pies, and Oopes. 1666 J. Davies 
Hist. Caribby Isls 92 That Bird which the Latines call 
Upupa, the English a Whoopfe. a1682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts (1684) 106 When Tereus was turned into an Upupa, 
or Hoopebird. 1708 OckLey Saracens (1848) 495 Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba .. had a bird called Hudhud (that 
is, the ‘houp’) who was the messenger of their amours, 

2. A local name for the Bullfinch. 

[It is not certain that this is the same word: cf. the names 
Atp?, O_ru, Nope (=an o/e).] 

1798 F. Leicuton M/S. Let. to F. Boucher 11 May 
(Shropsh. Words), A Bullfinch—near Bath it is called a 
Hoop: in Norfolk an Olph. 1845 P. Parley's Ann. VI. 36 
(The bullfinch] in some places .. is called the Thickbill, the 
nope, and the hoop. It has a wild hooping note, 1848 
Zoologist V1. 2290 The bullfinch is in G[loucestershire] 


a Shoop’. 
Hoop, v.!_ [f. Hoop sd,1} 


1. trans. To bind or fasten round with a hoop or 
hoops; to confine with hoops. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 245/2 Hoopyn, or settyn hoopys on 
a vesselle, 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. V///,c. 4 § 10 Euery bere 
brewer may kepe .. coupers, to hoope and amende his 
barrelles. 1602 Marston Ant. §& Mel, v. Wks. 1856 I. 65 
And twere not hoopt with steele, my brest wold break. 1674 
tr. Martiniere's Voy. N. Countries 18 A Tub of Wood, 
hoop’d about with Iron..in which we were let down into 
the Mine. 1693 R. Goutp Corrupt. Times by Money 26 
Tho your Tomb be hoop’d with Lead, 1809 W. Irvine 
Knickerb. vi. iii. (1849) 327 The music of a cooper hooping 
a flour-barrel, 1887 Hatt Caine Deewster xxx. 195 The 
smith was hooping a cart-wheel. " 

2. transf. and fig. To surround or confine as with 
a hoop; to encircle, embrace; to bind together or 
unite, as the staves of a tub. > 

axs4x Wyatt Of meane Estate 77 in Tottell's Misc. (Arb.) 
87 Although thy head were hoopt with golde. 1611 SHAKs. 
Wint. T. w. iv. 450 If euer henceforth, thou. .hope his body 
more, with thy embraces. 1690 Lrysourn Curs. Math. 457 
An Island is a part of the Earth .. hoopt as it were with 
a watery Girdle, 1821 IT’, JerrFerson A xtobiog. Writ. 1892 I. 
107 During the war of Independence, while the pressure of 
an external enemy hooped us together. y 

Hoop, v.2 Also 4 howpe, hope, 4-7 houpe, 
6 hoope. [a. F. houpe-r (in 12th c. huper), f. 
houp, imitative of the cry: see Hoop sd.2 ?Cf. 
OE. hwépan to threaten, OHG., Goth. Awédpan to 
boast, from which some derive the Fr. vb. WHOopP 
(q.v.) is a later spelling, after who: cf. who/le.] 

L. ztr. To utter a hoop; to whoop, 

1362 Lanci, P. PZ. A. vit. 159 Pers..hoped [B. vi. 174 
houped; v.. howpede] aftur hunger bo pat herde him atte 
furste, ¢1386 Cuaucer Vun's Pr, T, 580 Ther-with-al they 
shriked and they howped. a@1553 Upati Royster D. 1. i. 
(Arb.) 32 The howlet out of an yuie bushe should hoope. 
1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 21 Ecchoes, answering one another | 
-.-when a man doth holla or houpe among them. 166. 
ETHEREDGE Love in Tué 1, ii, You..hoop’d and hollow’ 
like madmen, and roar’d out in the streets, 1771 Mrs, 
GrirritH tr. Viaud's Shipwreck 226, 1 intreated them to 
hoop and halloo..in hopes she might be able to hear, 1845 
Mrs. S. C. Hatt Whiteboy iv. 30 [He was] hooping and 
jumping like a half maniac. 

+b. Hoop and hide: the game hide-and-seek, 

1710-11 Swirt Tatler 27 Jan. » 6 You played at Hoope and 
Hide with my Brother in the Garret. 

+2. To shout with astonishment. Odés. 

1599 Suaks. Hen. V, 11. ii. 108 Working so grossely.. That 
admiration did not hoope at them. 1600 — A. Y. ZL. m1. ii. 
203 O wonderfull, and most wonderfull wonderfull, and yet 
againe wonderful, and after that out of all hooping. 

3. To make the sonorous inspiration characteristic 
of hooping-cough. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 452 note, Dr. Gregory 
knew a lady who never hooped in the disease, but instead 
of doing so always fainted. 

+4. trans. To greet with a hoop’. Obs. rare. 

1781 W. Biane Ess. Hunting (1788) 122 Having met and 
hooped her, she [the hare] has redoubled back..and leaped 
off into some hedge. ; 

b. Hoop out: to drive out with derisive cries. 

1607 SHAks. Cor. 1v. v. 84 By th’ voyce of Slaues to be 
Hoop'd out of Rome. 

Hoop, zz. [Cf. Hoop v.2] =Wuoor.- 

1709 STEELE Tatler No.2 P 2 Hey! Hoop! d’ye hear my 
damn’d obstrep’rous Spouse! 1792 Hohoop [see Ho zx/#.! 5]. 
+ Hoo:page. Ods. [f. Hoop 5b.1] (See quot.) 

1611 Cotcr., Droict de Liage, hoopage ; or a fee due vnto 
some Lords vpon euerie hooped vessell of wine which their 
vassalls haue, or sell. 

Hoop(e, obs. ff. Hopr; var. Hopp, boll of flax. 

Hooped (h7pt), a. [f Hoop sé,.1+-rp2.] 

1. Having a hoop or hoops; made with a hoop. 

1ss2 Hutort, Houped, fumetus. 1630 in Descr. Thames 
(1758) 66 No Fisherman ., shall.. use or exercise any .. 
hooped Net. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5464/4 One hoop'd Dia- 
mond Ring, with rg Brilliants. 1794 W. FELton Carriages 
(1801) I, rrr There are three descriptions of wheels, viz. the 
straked,the hooped, and the patent rim. 1866 Rocers Agric 
& Prices 1. xxvi. 648 Hooped wooden goblets. 

b. Hooped petticoat = Woop-PErricoat I. 

1712 Sect. No. 292 P 11, I wear the hooped Petticoat. 
1881 Besant & Rice Chafl. Fleet 1. 203 Skirts extended 
like a woman's hooped petticoat. 

2. Wearing a hoop (sense 6). 

1821-30 Lp. Cocksurn Mem. i. 63 They had both shone 
as hooped beauties in the minuets. 1 Sata in Daily 
Tel. 10 June, Are the stalls of the opera big enough to hold 
their hooped occupants ? ; 
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Hooper! (h#paz). [f. Hoop v.1+-mrl.] A 
craftsman who fits the hoops on casks, barrels, etc. ; 
a cooper. Also, a maker of hoops. 

1552 Hutoet, Howper, viefor. 1354 T. Martin Priests 
Marr. Liijb, Euerye..tinker, tailour, hooper. 1765 J. 
Brown Chr. Frui. (1814) 55 Here stands the hooper: just 
now he set up the staves of his vessel. 1861 W. H. Russet 
in Times 12 July, A few of the Creole population. .engaged 
as hoopers and stave-makers, 

Hoo'per?. [f. Hoop v.24+-2K1.] 

1. One who hoops or cries ‘hoop’: only in 
hoopers hide, an old name of hide-and-seek; cf. 
Hoop v.2 1 b. 

1719 D’Urrey Pills I. 278 His Wife with Willy, Was 
playing at Hoopers-hide, 

_2. The Whooping, Whistling, or Wild Swan, 
Cygnus musicus ( ferus): so called from its cry. 

1556 WiTHALS Dict. (1568) 5 b/r A hooper or wilde swanne, 
onocrotalus, 1686 Prot Staffordsh. 228 Hoopers or wild- 
Swans whose feet are not black, but of a dusky yellow. 1750 
R. Pococke Trav. (1888) 95 A sort of swan. .call’d a hooper. 
1851 J. CoLquHoun Moor § Loch (1880) I. 77 Four hoopers 
were discovered close to the shore. 

Hooperyng, obs. f. hoop-ring (Hoop sb.1 13b). 

Hooping (hz:pin), vd/. sb.1 [f. Hoop v.1] 

1. The action of the verb Hoor!; the putting of 
hoops on casks, barrels, etc. Also fie. 

- 1463 Mann. & Househ, Exp. (Roxb.) 193 Payd to Peter 
Garn for hopyng and hedyng and settyng in of hedys of 
pypys and barells. 1589 Hay any Work Bb, Your Cooper. .is 
..a deceitful workeman,and if you commit the hooping of your 
bishopricks vnto him, they wil leake. 1664 Butter Hud, 
i, ii. 590 Kettle-drums, whose sullen dub Sounds like the 
hooping ofa tub, 1803 Naval Chron. X. 477 The hooping 
of masts. . 

2. concr. Hoop-iron. 

1823 Scorrssy Whale Fishery 36 A coarse piece of iron- 
hooping, the substitute for a razor. 1831 J. Hottanp 
Manuf. Metal 1. 145 Pieces of the old hooping properly 
straightened and cut into lengths, 

+b. Something that girds like a hoop. Ods. rare. 

1583 STANyHURST 4ne7s 11, (Arb.) 50 His midil embracing 
with wig wag circuled hooping. 

3. Trundling a hoop. xonce-use. 

1844 P. Parley’s Ann. V. 68 We had sober, steady, ashen 
hoops,.and instead of hooping about in public thorough- 
fares. -we used to take a range round greens, commons. 

Hooping, v0/. sb.2 [f. Hoop v.2+-1na!.] The 
action of Hoop v.2; crying ‘hoop’. 

1557 F. Seacer Sch. Vertue 257 in Babees Bk. 341 Hoop- 
yngeand halowynge as in huntynge the foxe. 1600 HoLLanp 
Livy vu. x. 255 Without any houping, singing, and joyous 
vaunting of himselfe. 1811 HoorpEr Med. Dict. s.v. Per- 
tussis, A convulsive strangulating cough, with hooping. 

Hooping, ///. a.! [f. Hoop v.1+-1ne2.] That 
secures with or as with a hoop. ' 

1794 W. FELton Carriages (1801) II. Gloss., Hooping 
Piece, a strong timber, which unites the perch to the fore 
end of the carriage. Hooping Wings, two extending 
timbers, which unite the perch to the fore end. 

Hooping, ///. 2.2 [f. Hoor v.2 + -1ne?.] 
That hoops or whoops. ‘+ Hooping-bird, the 
Hoopoe. Hooping-crane, Grus americana. 
Hooping turtle, the Hawk’s-bill Turtle. 

1677 Prot Ox/ordsh. 177 The Upupa, the Hoopoe, or 
Hooping-bird. 1712 W. Rocers Voy. 276 The very 
large hooping or logger-head Turtle. 173x Mortimer in 
Phil, Trans. XX XVII. 177 Grus Americana alba, The 
Hooping Crane, 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 137 
The brown crane and hooping crane are both edible species. 

Hoo‘ping-cough. A contagious disease chiefly 
affecting children, and characterized by short,violent, 
and convulsive coughs, followed by a long sonorous 
inspiration called the hoop (whoop); the chin- 
cough. Also WHOoPING-cOUGH. 

1747 Westey Prim. Physic (1762) 43 Chin-Cough or 
Hooping-Cough. 1758 Mrs. Derany in Life & Corr. 475 
The Duchess of Portland’s receipt for a hooping, or any 
nervous cough, 1802 Med, Jrul. VIII. 426 ‘Treatment to 
be adopted in the latter stages of the Hooping Cough. 1877 
Roserts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1. 179 Hooping-Cough is 
generally regarded as an infectious disease, depending upon 
a specific poison. 

Hoopoe (hp). Also 7 hoopo, 47-8 hoo- 
poop, 7—-hoopoo, [app. an alteration of the earlier 
Hoop (sé.3), with partial assimilation to L. 
upupa, formed on the cry (up wp) of the bird: cf. 
the form hoopoop.] <A bird of the family Upu- 
pide, esp.the typical Upupa efops, a south European 
species, which occasionally visits England, con- 
spicuous by its variegated plumage and its large 
erectile crest ; formerly called Hoop (sd,3). 

1668 CHARLETON Onomasticon Zoicon 92 Upupa, ..verna- 
culé an Hoopoop. 1675 Ray Dict. Trilingue 27 This bird [the 
lapwing] bya great mistake hath been generally taken to be 
the xfufa of the Antients, which is now by all acknowledged 
to be the Hoofo. 1677 [see Hoorinc ff/. a.?]. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury u. 254/2 A Upupa. .isin our country speech called 
a Whoophoo, or Whopee, or Hoopoe, and Howpe. 1750 
tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 222 Quirus, is a juggling Stone, 
found in the Nest of the Hoopoop. 1789 G, Wuire Selborne 
ii, 31 The most unusual birds I ever observed in these parts 
were a pair of hoopoes, 1852 W. Smitu Symadler Class. 
Dict. (1874) 417 Procne, accordingly, became a nightingale 

-. Tereus a hoopoo, 1895 Daily News 5 Oct. 6/2, 1 saw 
to-day a pair of hoopoes on the road ..I could see the 
beautiful orange crest of the male, with its black tip going 
up and down as he walked, and after he flew into the tree 
he continued his cry of ‘ uup, uup’. 
Vow. V. 
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Hoo:p-pe‘tticoat. _ 

1. A petticoat or skirt stiffened and expanded by 
hoops of whalebone, cane, hoop-steel, or the like. 
(See Hoop sé.1 6.) 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 127 P 5 There are Men of Super- 
stitious Tempers, who look upon the Hoop Petticoat as 
akind of Prodigy. 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6391/6 John Lee, 
.-Hoop-Petticoat-Maker. 1770 Gray in Corr. with N. 
Nicholls (1843) 112 With what grace .. can she conduct her 
hoop petticoat through this auger-hole, and up the dark 
windings of the grand escalier? 1837 L. Hunr Men, 
Women & B, (1876) 310 We perceive a rustling of hoop- 
petticoats. 

2. A name for plants of the genus Corbularia, 
sometimes reckoned as a sub-genus of Narcissus ; 
so called from the shape of the flower. 

1847 in Craic. 1866 Treas. Bot., Corbularia, a genus of 
amaryllids, commonly called Hoop-petticoats. .. C. Bulbo- 
codium, the common Hoop-petticoat. 1889 J. HABBERTON 
in Harper's Mag. Feb. 367/1 The daffodil, the ‘pheasant- 
eye’, and the ‘ hoop-petticoat’ are all narcissuses. 

Hence Hoo:p-pe'tticoated a., wearing a hoop- 
petticoat; having a flower of this shape (see 
sense 2 above), 

1837 HawTHoRNE Twice-Told T. (1851) II. iv. 79 A hoop- 
petticoated phantom of Esther Dudley. 1893 Daily News 
28 Mar. 2/2 Hoop-petticoated daffodils, 

Hoo'p-stick. ; 

l. A thin pliable stick or sapling such as is used 
for making cask-hoops. 

1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 11 Your Punch fixed at the end 
of a Hoop-stick, or some such Wood. 1704 tr. J. Lefevre's 
Mem. 75 How many blows I have received with Cudgels 
and Hoopsticks. ‘ . 

2. One of the arched rails forming the framework 
of a carriage-head. 

1794 W. FEeLton Carriages (1801) I. 16 The compass rails, 
called hoopsticks, five or six in number, are shaped to the 
intended form of the roof. /ézd@. 3x The flats and hoop- 
sticks, or the timber-work for a square head to support the 
leather. sac 

3. A stick for driving a toy hoop. 

1852 W. JerDAN Axtodbiog. III. 174 A woman, bowling a 
hoop round the walks, with a hoop-stick in one hand and 
a book in the other. ‘ 

Hoor, obs. and dial, f. WHorr. Hoora, 
hooray, var. Hurrau. Hoord, -e, obs. ff. 
Hoarp, Horpr. Hoore, obs. f. Hour, WHORE; 
var. ORE adv., before. Hoorle, obs. f. Hurt, 
Hoors, -e, hoos, -e, obs, ff. Hoarsz. Hoose, 
obs. f. Hose; Sc. f. Houser. 


Hoose, hooze (h7z), sb. /ocal. [app. related 
to *hwds- root of OE. hwésan to wheeze, or to 
root of Hoast cough.] A cough or wheeze: said 
of cattle. Cf, Hoasr. 

1797 DowntnG Disord. Horned Cattle 15 The symptoms 
are a great difficulty in breathing, attended with a cough or 
hoose. 1828 Craven Dial., Hoose, a difficulty of breathing 
in cattle. 1890 Vorksh. Weekly Post 15 Nov. 4/1 Husk or 
Hoose in Calves, Lambs, Heifers, and Sheep. 


Hoose, hooze, v. /oca/. [Belongs to prec. sb.] 
intr, To cough or wheeze. Hence Hoo'sing v0/. sb, 

1846 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. VII.1, 204 In the early short- 
horns no hoosing or cough, no delicacy of constitution was 
known. 1868 Arxinson Cleveland Gloss., Hooze, to wheeze 
or breathe with difficulty and noise. 

Hoost, obs. form of Hoasr, Host. 

Hoosyl, obs. form of HovuseEu. 

Hoot (ht), v. Forms: 3 huten, (4 huit), 4-5 
houte(n, howte(n, hot(en, 6-7 howt, hout, 7— 
hoot, (7-9 whoot). [ME. zen is found c1200: 
perh. echoic, representing an inarticulate sound like 
the hooting of owls or the ‘toot’ of a horn or 
pipe, of which the characteristic vowel is # (being 
that heard at the greatest distance, whence its use 
in distant calls,as hoo / hoo!,cooee,etc.). Cf. Swedish 
huta ut ‘to take one up sharply’, MHG. Azuzen, 
Aiizen to call to the pursuit ; also Da. Azze to shout, 
cry, halloo, Fr. Auer to hoot, and the exclamations 
mentioned under Hoor zt, But the phonology 
presents difficulties: beside Aztex, ME. had hoten, 
north. and Sc. Azzt, ute: perhaps a different word, 
ME. hiiten regularly gave later hout, howt, down 
to 17th c., when its place appears to have been 
taken by ioot, which might either be the descendant 
of OE. Adten, or an alteration of owt under the 
influence of the natural sounds (cf. Cuckoo). The 
late spelling woot was due to the influence of who, 
whom, whose.) 

1. intr. To shout, call out, make an inarticulate 
vocal noise; to toot with a horn; now, esp., to 
utter loud sounds of disapproval or obloquy. 

a 1225 [see Hootine v2/. sb.). ¢1350 Will. Palerne 2387 
Pei..went after be werwolf..hotend out wip hornes. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumb, 3225 Panne by-gunne pay to grede & houte. 
c1440 Promp, Parv. 251/2 Howtyn, or cryyn, boo. Tbid., 
Howtyn, or cryen as shepmenn, .. celeumo. c1450 Cov. 
Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 182 Upon my spere, A gerle I bere, 
I dare welle swere Lett moderes howte. 1601 Suaxs. ¥x/. 
C. 1. ii. 245 And still as hee refus'd it, the rabblement 
howted, and clapp’d their chopt hands. 1610 RowLanps 
Martin Mark-all 35 At this newes the whole fraternity of 
Vagabonds whooted for ioy. 1654 H. L'Estrance Chas, J 
(1655)19 Recusants. . frequently passed through the Churches 
in time of Divine Service houting and ho-lo-ing. 1666 
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Woop Life (O. H.S.) Il. 76 They houted and hum’d all 
the way from the Scooles to Xt, Ch. 1711 Appison Sect, 
No. 131 & 7, I do not hoot and hollow and make a Noise. 
Mod. The crowd began to hoot. 

b. To call out or shout opprobriously a¢ (‘+ 07) 
or after any one. (With zxdzrect passive.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 15833 Pai huited on him viliker ban he 
had ben a hund. 1865 T. STapLeton Forty. Faith 118 
What is more houted at, scoffed and scorned in Englande 
now. 1592 NAsHE P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 28 b, Young children 
howted at her asastrumpet. 1611 SHAKS. Winter's 7. v. 
iii. 116 [It] should be hooted at Like an old Tale. 1624 Grr 
Foot out of Snare v.27 Allwho meet with their modern books, 
mayhootatthem. 1741 RicHARpson Pame/a I, 67, I cannot 
wear those good things without being whooted at. 1820 W. 
Irvinc Sketch Bk. 1. 78 A troop of strange children ran at 
his heels, hooting after him. 

2. trans. To assail with shouts or sounds of dis- 


approval, contempt, or derision. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 2034 3iff mann wollde tzlenn batt, & hutenn 
hire & putenn. Jdzd. 4875 Wherse icc amm bitwenenn 
menn Icc hutedd amm & putedd. 1377 Lane. P. P?. B. u. 
218 He was nawhere welcome. .Ouer al yhowted and yhote 
trusse. 1508 DUNBAR /wa mariit Wemen 465 Fy on hir! 
..Hutit be the halok. x161x B. Jonson Catiline m1, ii, The 
Owle of Rome, whom boyes and girles will hout! 1728 
Youne Love Fame u. (1757) 90 Tho’ hiss’d and whooted by 
the pointing crowd. 1740 C, Pitt Virg., 4éneid xu. (R.), 
How will the Latians hoot their hero’s flight ! 1875 JowEerr 
Plato (ed, 2) I. 132 They will not listen to him, but laugh at 
him, and hoot him. 

b. To drive (a person) out, away, or in any 
direction, (a play) off or from (the stage), by 
shouts and sounds of disapproval, 

1393 Lanor. P. Pl. C. m1. 228 He was.. Ouer-al houted 
out and yhote trusse. 1624 FLetcHer Rulea Wife 1. i, 
I would give the Boys leave to whoot me out o’ th’ Parish. 
1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 29 [He] could never 
recover himself but was houted and hissed home again. 
1712 STEELE Sfect, No. 443 ® 7 There is neither Mirth nor 
Good-humour in hooting a young Fellow out of Countenance. 
1843 Macautay Zss., Mad, D’ Arblay (1887) 743 His play 
had not been hooted from the boards. 1895 197% Cent. 
Aug. 327 They can tell the public that work which they 
elect to hoot off the stage is first rate in quality. 

3. intr, Applied to the cry of some birds, sfec. 
of the owl. 

a 1500 Cuckow & Night. 185 Thou shalt be as other that 
been forsake, And than thou shalt hoten as do I [the Cuckoo]. 
1601 SHaxs. Ful. C.1. iii. 28 The Bird of Night did sit.. 
vpon the Market place, Howting, and shreeking. 1618 
Witner Motto, Nec Careo Wks. (1633) 531 No more..Then 
doth the Moone [fear] when dogs and birds of night Doe 
barking stand or whooting at her light. 1750 G. HuGues 
Barbadoes 153 Even doves .. will not whoot, if deprived of 
these and bird-pepper. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. (1859) 
131 The owl [shall] hoot from the shattered tower. 

b. trans. To utter or express by hooting. 

@ 1687 Cotron /ad/e (R.), Perched on Parnassus all night 
long, He [an owl] hoots a sonnet or a song. , 

4. Applied to certain sounds mechanically pro- 
duced, esp. that of a steam siren or ‘ hooter’, used 
as a signal to workmen for beginning or ceasing 
work, a fog-signal, etc. Zo hoot her way (of a 
ship): to make her way (as in a fog) with con- 


tinuous hooting. 

1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. (1886) 84 A cuckoo-clock.. 
hooted at intervals. 1890 Dazly News 29 Sept. 6/6 It was 
not a dangerous fog, but our ship had to hoot her way for 
some distance down, 1896 R. Kirtinc Seven Seas 3 Through 
the yelling Channel tempest when the siren hoots and roars. 

Hoot (ht), sd. Forms: 6 hute, 6-7 hout, (7 
whout, whoote), 7- hoot. [f. Hoor v.] 


1. A loud inarticulate exclamation, a shout, out- 
cry. 

1600 Hottanpn Livy xxi. xix, 487 Anniball made a hout at 
it [exclamaret], and cried alowd : What? shall we sit heere 
about Casilinum so long? ax1610 Heatey Zficte/us’ Man, 
(1636) 70 But for the whootes, and cryes, and other turbulent 
motions avoide them utterly. 1859 T. G. Bonney in Mrs, 
Cole Lady's Tour Monte Rosa App. 395 A marmot..scam- 
pered rapidly away among the rocks at the hoot of our guides. 

2. sfec. A shout of disapprobation or obloquy. 

1612 T. James Yesuits’ Downs. 53 Hee was hissed out the 
College with whouts and hobubs. 1660 Fisuer Awstich's 
Alarm Wks. (1679) 103 For all the then Hout, and the still 
stout standing of thy Rout of rude ones to the contrary, 
I still say the same. 1893 LeLanp Jem, I. 138, I heard 
certain mutterings and hoots among the students. Rees 

3. The cry or call ofanowl. (Sometimes imitated 
as to-hoot, too-hoot, to-hoo.) 

1795 Wo corr (P. Pindar) Lousiad 11. Wks. 1812 I. 248 
To-hoot of Owls amid the dusky vales. 1852 Woop /Vaz?. 
Hist. (1874) 281 The voice of the Brown Owl is a loud 
monotonous hoot. 1863 Kincstey Water-Babd. iv. (1886) 
146 He .. listened to the owl’s hoot, . 

4. Hoot owl, the Tawny Owl, Syrnium aluco. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 129 Tawny owl (Syr- 
nium aluco), Hoot owl (Craven). 1893 Northumbld. Gloss. 
384 The tawny owl (Syrninm aluco) is called brown owl, 
hoot owl and Jenny hoolet. ; 

Hoot (hut), int. Sc. and north. dial. Also 
hout (haut), hut (hvt). [App. a natural utterance 
of objection or repulsion, there being parallel forms 
in many langs. : e. g. Sw. hut begone, used in taking 
one up sharply, Welsh Az off ! away !, Irish 2 out ! 
pshaw!, Gael. w¢/ wt/ interj. of disapprobation or 
dislike. Possibly connected in origin with Hoot v.] 

An ejaculation expressing dissatisfaction with, or 
impatient and somewhat contemptuous dismissal 
of, a statement or notion: nearly synonymous with 
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tut !, with which also it appears to be combined in 
the more emphatic hoot toot (hout tout, hut tut). 

1681 Orway Souldiers Fort. 1. i, Hout ye Caterpillars, ye 
Locusts of the Nation. 1762 Foote Orator 1. Wks. 1799 
I. 216 Hut, hut, not spake, what should ail me? 1795 
Macneite Will & ¥ean 1, (Wha can this new comer be?’) 
‘Hoot !’ quo’ Tam, ‘there’s drouth in thinking—Let’s in, 
Will, and syne we'll see’, 1815 Scorr Guy M. xxiii, Hout 
tout, man! I would never be making a hum-dudgeon about 
a scart on the pow. 1825-80 Jamieson, //oot, hout, howts, 
. equivalent to Eng. fy. Hoot-toot, of the same meaning, 
but stronger, and expressing greater dissatisfaction, con- 
tempt, or disbelief. 1879 Mrs. Watrorp Cowstus x. 133 
‘Hut, Emily! who said you were a tyrant?’ 1883 Mrs. 
Ouipnant Ladies Lindores 11. 130 ‘ Hoot, mem, we'll just 
manage fine’, 1893 Northumbid. Gloss., Hoot! hoots I 
howt! hout! hut! huts! an expression of impatience, 
Sometimes Aoot-toot, or otherwise varied. 

So Hoots (houts, huts), 2. [with advb. -s.] 

1824 Macraccart Gallovid. Encycl., Howts, huts .. as 
“howts—nonsense'; ‘howts—ay’. 1826 J. Witson Noct. 
Ambr, Wks. 1855 I. 240 Hoots! You're no Serious in sayin 
you're gaun tosmokealready. 1832 W. STEPHENSON Gates- 
head Local Poems 59 One with feelings cried, ‘ Hoots, hoots, 
Let’s roll him up in wool’. 187x C. Ginzon Lack of Goldy, 
Hoots, not so bad as that, 1893 [see above]. 

Hoot, -e, obs. forms of Hor. 

Hootation, humorous for hoofing : see -ATION, 

Hooter (hzta1). [f. Hoor v. +-rr1.] One who 
or that which hoots. 

a. A person or animal that hoots: esp. an owl. 

1674-1828 [see GiLt-HooTER]. 1856 F, E. Pacer Ow/et of 
Owilst. 12 Though he [an owl] was esteemed a good hooter 
in his youth, their hootings beat his hollow. 1884 Chesh. 
Gloss., Hooter, an owl. Mod. A few hooters tried to disturb 
the meeting. i 

b. A steam whistle or siren; esp. one at large 
works, sounded as a signal for beginning or ceasing 


work. 

1878 C. J. H. Fretcuer in Oxford Chron. 19 Oct., The 
conditions under which these ‘hooters’ or ‘buzzers’ are 
used in our northern manufacturing towns. 1881 Daily 
News 24 Feb. 5/3 Behind this apparent boiler stands the 
driver with brake, regulator and ‘ hooter’ within easy reach. 
1894 Westm. Gaz. 30 June 5/2 The accompaniment of inde- 
scribable din and noise from the sirens and hooters of all 
the steamers down below. 1897 Bracxmore Daried lv. 485 
The Osset tongue. «sounds like..a hooter at the junction. 

Hooting (h7'tin), vi/. sd. [f. Hoor v. +-1na1,] 
The action of the verb Hoor in various senses. 
a. Shouting, calling out, clamour; sfec, calling 
out in execration or derision. 

1225 Fuliana 52 Ne make bu me nawt men to huting 
ant to hokere. Jdid., Ant heo leac him efter hire endelong 
be cheping chepmenne huting [J7S. B. be cheping chapmen 
to huting]. a@1330 Syr Degarre 577 Vhan was ther long 
houting and cri. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxliv. (1482) 
298 The frensshmen made .. moche reuel with houting and 
showtyng. 1583 SraANyHuRST 2 7e7s 11. (Arb.) 68, I stoutly.. 
raysed an howting. 1588 Suaxs. L, L. L. tv. ii. 61 (1623) The 
people fall a hooting. a161x Braum. & FL. Philaster u. iv, 
Your whootings and your clamours .. Can no more vex my 
soul, than this base carriage. 1756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris 
1. Wks. 1799 I. 102 The hideous hootings of that caxaille. 
1844 THIRLWALL Greece VIII. Ixvi. 447 They were obliged 
to retire amidst the jeers and hootings of the multitude, 

b. The cry or call of an owl. 

1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville I11. 143 The hooting of 
large owls, and the screeching of the small ones. 1856 [see 
Hooter]. | ; 

Hooting (hztin), Af/. a. [f. as prec. + -Ina2.] 
That hoots; spec. of certain species of owls. 

1697 DryDEN Virg. Past. vit. 75 [Let] hooting Owls con- 
tend with Swans in Skill, 1702 Rowe Yamer?. u1. ii, Like 
an idle Madman That wanders with a Train of hooting 
boys. 1819 CrasBe 7. of Hall xiv. 398 The night-wolf 
answer’d to the whooting owl. 1821 CLare V727. Minstr. 
II, 7x Cracking whips, and shepherd’s hooting cries. 

oouel, obs. f. Hover. Hoouer, obs, f. 
Hover. Hoouge, obs. f. Huck. Hoove: see 
Hoor, Houvr, Hove. Hooze: see Hooss. 

Hoove (hzv). [f. OE. Adf, ablaut-stem of 
HEAVE v.; perh. representing ME. hove, for hoven 
pa. pple.] A disease of cattle, characterized by an 
inflation of the stomach, usually due to eating too 
much green fodder. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 81/2 At other times an unnatural 
fermentation commences, and the stomach is inflated with 
gas... This is termed hoove. 1846 J. BAxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) II, 141 If there is hoove, this will combine 
with the extricated gas, and prevent the continued forma- 
tion of it. 

Hop (hpp), sd.1 Also 5-6 hoope, hopp, 5-7 
hoppe,6 hope. [In 15the. hoppe,a. MDu. hoffe, 
Du. hop = late OHG. hopffo (MHG. hoffe, Ger. 
hopfen) ; med.L, hupa (for *huppa) ; ulterior origin 
obscure. ] 

1, (Usually in A/.) The ripened cones of the female 
hop-plant (see 2), used for giving a bitter flavour to 
malt liquors, and as a tonic and soporific. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 245/2 Hoppe, sede for beyre .. hum- 
mulus, secundum extraneos. 1500-1600 Chester P/, (Shaks. 
Soc.) II. 82 When I was a brewer longe With hoopes I 
made my ale stronge. 1502, 1542 [see Beer sd.! 1). 1545 
Nottingham Rec, 111. 224 Duas libras hoppes pro vd. 1617 
Moryson /fin. ut. 147 The English Beere is famous in 
Netherland..made of Barley and Hops; for England yeelds 
plenty of Hops. 1654 Trappe Comm. Fob xxxix. 13 They 
were wont to say here, that Peacocks, Hops, and Heresie, 
came first into England in one and the same ship, x7xr 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4848/1 An Act for laying a Duty upon Hops, 
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188x WuiTrHEAp Hofs 61 The hops are picked into bins, 
long, light, wooden frames, with sacking bottoms. ’ 

2. A climbing perennial dicecious plant (Humulus 
Lupulus, N.O, Urticacex, suborder Cannabinex), 
with rough lobed leaves shaped like those of the 
vine; the male plant bears pentamerous flowers 
which grow in drooping panicles ; the female bears 
green cones or catkins consisting of broad scales 
each with two flowers at the base. The plant As 
a native of Europe, and is much cultivated for its 
cones, esp. in Bavaria, Belgium, England, and the 
United States: see I. ; p 

The plant is believed to have been introduced into the 
south of England from Flanders between 1520 and 1524. 

1538 Turner Libel/us Bijb, Lupus salictarius, hoppes, 
1562 — Herbal u. 42b, I can fynd no mention of hoppes in 
any olde autor, sauing only in Pliny. 1572 Mascati Plant. 
& Graff. (1592) 81 To choose your Hoppe. Ye shall choose 
your rootes best for your Hop, in the Sommer before ye 
shall plant them. 1647 SANDERSON Ser, II. 197 A hop, 
for want of a strong pole, will wind it self about a thistle or 
nettle or any sorry weed. 1754 Hume //ist, Eng., Fas. /, 
App. (R.), The planting of hops increased much in England 
during this reign, 1872 Ou:ver Zlew. Bot. 1. 232 The Hop 
..is remarkable amongst the Nettle Family for its twining 
stem, 

b. Locally applied to Medicago lupulina and 
Bryonia dioica ; in Australia to species of Dodonxa 
and Daviesia. Bog hop, a local name for Buck- 
bean (Afenyanthes trifoliata). : 

1866 Treas. Bot, 727/2 Medicago) lupulina .. generally 
known by farmers as the Hop Trefoil, or Hop. 1876 /ézd. 
Suppl., Hof, Native, the seed-vessels of Dodon@a which 
are used in the same manner as the common hop in the 
manufacture of beer. 1879 Britten & Hoxtanp Plant-n., 
Hop, Bog .. In allusion to its well-known bitter properties 
and place of growth. 

8. Phr. As thick as hops (? referring to the plants 
when grown in rows, or to the:crowded catkins of 
flowers); also as fast as hops, as mad as hops 
(? with play on Hop sé.2). 

1590 NasuE Pasguil’s Apol. 1. C, They must be throwne 
ouer the Pulpit as thicke ashoppes. 1630 J. Taytor (Water 
P.) Wks. (N.), At the bake-houses, as thicke as hops ‘The 
tatling women. .thy fourefold praises knead. 1677 NEEDHAM 
and Packet Adu. 54 Tis to bé answer’d too as fast as Hops 
now. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresmy’s Amusemt Ser, & Com. 110 
Other Amusements presented themselves as thick as Hops. 
1884 Harper's Mag. Oct. 695/2 Such a grin! It made me 
mad as hops. 

4. Comb. a. General ‘Combs., as hop-bud, -cone, 
-dealer, -drier, -duty, -frame, -growing, -harrow, 
-harvest, -plantation, -prop, -seiter, -top. 

181z *Hop-dealer [see hop-forter in b]. 1875 KnicuT 
Dict. Mech., *Hop-dryer, a chamber in which hops are 
artificially dried. . Also called oast or hop-kiln. 1891 Daily 
News 12 Sept. 3/6 Hop-dryers earn about 7s. per day. 1858 
Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Hop-duty, a tax of about two-pence 
per pound, levied on hops, 1807 VANcouvER Agric. Devon 
(1813) 206 The valley in which are these *hop-plantations, 
is formed by sharp hills rising very abruptly from the plain 
below. 1664 Evetyn Sylva xvii. §6 The Timber [of the 
poplar] is incomparable ., for Vine, and *Hop-props, and 
divers viminious works. 


b. Special Combs. : hop-back [Back sd.2], a 
vessel with a perforated bottom for straining off 
the hops from the liquor in the manufacture of 
beer; hop-bag, a large bag of coarse cloth for 
packing hops; hence hop-bagging, the cloth of 
which this is made; hop-bind, -bine, the climb- 
ing stem of the hop-plant ; hop bitters, a kind of 
unfermented liquor flavoured with hops; + hop- 
boll, the seed-vessel of the hop; hop-bush, an 
Australian shrub belonging to the genus Dodonea ; 
hop - clover = hof-trefoil; hop - cushion = hop- 
pillow; hop-dresser, one who cultivates hops, 
a hop-grower; hop-factor, a dealer in hops 
(Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858); hop-flea, a very 
small beetle (Phy/lotreta or Haltica concinna), de- 
structive to the hop-plant ; hop-fly, a species of 
aphis (Phorodon humult), destructive to the hop- 
plant; hop frog-fly, hop froth-fly, a species of 
froth-fly (Aphrophora interrupta or Amblycephalus 
interruptus), destructive to the hop-plant; hop- 
grower, one who grows hops as a crop; hop- 
hill (see Hi sd. 3b); hop hornbeam (see 
HoRNBEAM) ; hop-jack = hop-back; hop-kiln, a 
kiln for drying hops; an oast; hop marjoram, 
medick, species of MARJORAM, MEDICK; hop- 
mildew, a parasitic fungus of genus Sphwrotheca, 
infesting the hop; hop-nidget (see Nipcxr); 
hop-oast, a kiln for drying hops (Simmonds Dict. 
Trade 1858); hop-oil, an acrid oil obtained from 
hops ; hop-pillow, a pillow stuffed with hops to 
produce sleep; hop-plant, = sense 2; also ap- 
plied to species of Oviganum; hop-planter = 
hop-grower; hop-pocket (see Pockrr); hop- 
porter, a man employed to carry sacks of hops; 
hop-press, a machine for expressing the liquid 
from hops after boiling; hop-shim, a_horse- 
hoe used in hop cultivation; hop-tier, a person 
employed to tie the hop-bines to the poles; hop- 
tree, a North American shrub or small tree (P/e/ea 
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trifoliata), N.O. Rutacex, with bitter fruit which 
has been used as a substitute for hops; hop-trefoil, 
a name for yellow clover (77¢folium procumbens), 
from the resemblance of its withered flower-heads 
to the cones of the hop; also applied to the 
hop medick, Medicago lupulina; hop-vine, the 
trailing stem or bine of the hop-plant, or the 
whole plant ; hop-yeast, yeast prepared from an 
infusion of hops. Also Hop-poG, GARDEN, etc. 

1604 T. M. Black Bk, Middleton’s Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 22 
Apparelled..in a wicked suit of coarse *hop-bags. 1733 P. 
Micter Gard. Dict. (ed. 2) s.v. Lupulus, Two or three 
times ina Day the Binn must be emptied into a Hop-bag 
made. of coarse Linen Cloth. 1705 Wakes Colne (Essex) 
Overseers Acc. (MS.), Paid for *hop baginge for Clarke and 
Woodward. 1848 Eucycl. Metrop, VI. 58 Light wooden 
frames called dinges .. are clothed with hop-bagging, into 
which the hopsare picked off the poles. 1733 Act 6 Geo, //, 
c. 37 § 6 If any Person maliciously cut any *Hop-binds 
growing on Poles in any Plantation of Hops [etc.]. 1813 
Examiner 3 May 279/2 The *hop bine said to come up 
very strong. 1846 Sir J. Tytpen in J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) Il. 33 Using the old hop-bines in the hop- 
garden, instead of burning or otherwise wasting them. 1894 
Lancet 3 Nov. 1054 Other preparations affording excellent 
malt liquor substitutes are the *hop bitters and hop stout. 
1649 BuitHEe Lng. Linprov. Impr. (1652) 179 It may do best 
if all of the *hop-bowl or husk be but cut and shattered 
as aforesayd, 1883 F. M. Baitey Queensland Flora 82 
(Morris) The capsules of many Dodonaeas are used for hops, 
and thus the shrubs are known as *hop-bushes. 1679 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1383/4 A way to cleanse Trefoil or *Hopclover 
Seed from their husk. 1741 Compl. Fam, Piece 11. 42% 
Hop-clover, Trefoil, or three-leav’d Grass, are both finer 
and sweeter than the great Clover-grass, 1685 in Canterd, 
Marr, Licences (ed. Cowper) Ser. 1v. 397 Robert Rye of 
Barham, *hop dresser. May 21. 1880 Chambers’ Encycl., 
*Hopflea..does much saiechief in hop-plantations in spring. 
1834 Penny Cycl. Il. 156/2 We may refer to the *hop-fly. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 404 On the 
13th of May, 1845, the hop-fly made its appearance in my 
grounds, 1868 Chambers’ Encycl. Suppl., *Hop Froth- 
ly, ox *Hop Frog-fly..sometimes appears in great numbers 
in hop-grounds, and does considerable mischief, 1880 7Yes 
to Sept. 9/4 Our *hop-growers have continued to hold their 
own. Jd7d., It would be cause for general regret..were 
English *hop-growing to languish and die out. 1707-12 J. 
Mortimer /usb, 145 Dissolved dung ..to enrich your 
*Hop-hills, 1848 Fraud. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. 549 It will be 
wrong to attempt to grow any other crop between the 
rows’ of hop-hills. 1875 Uve's Dict. Arts I. 515 A shallow 
vessel or cooler, over which is placed the *hop-jack or sieve 
for straining out the spent-hops. 1784 Lett. to Honoria & 
Marianne 11.75 By the way, he stopped to cheapen two 
hundred of hop-poles, and to inspect his new *hop-kiln, 
1807 VANCOUVER Agric. Devon (1813) 205 The hop-kiln is 
occasionally otherwise employed than in drying hops, 1883 
Encycl. Brit. XV\, 294/1 The *Hof-Mildew ..is a para- 
sitic disease of the hop. 1818 Topp, *//of-oast, in Kent, 
akiln for drying hops. @1887 Jerreries /’7eld § Hedgerow 
(1889) 106 ‘The shapely cone of the hop-oast rises at the end. 
1889 Watts’ Dict. Chem. s.v., At the base of the membranous 
cones of the hop there is a bitter yellow powder called 
Jupulin.. When distilled with steam it yields *hop oil, which: 
consists of a terpene Cio Hig, and various compounds con- 
taining oxygen. 1834 SourHEy Doc/ory I. 9 Lettuces, cow- 
slip-wine, poppy-syrup, .. *hop-pillows, spiders-web_ pills, 
1884 Mary Wivkins in Harper's Mag. Oct. 792/r There 
was a hop pillow in a little linen case. 1817 : BRADBURY 
Trav. Amer. 43 On the sides of the hills I noticed abund- 
ance of the *hop plant. 1866 7veas. Bot. 822/2 These last 
[Origanum Dictamnus, and O. sipyleum] are popularly 
called Hop plants, and are often seen in cottage windows. 
1663-4 Canterb. Marriage Licences (MS.), Joh’es Dodd, 
civitatis Cant., *hopplanter. 1848 Jrn/. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. 
538, I would advise every young hop-planter never to stick 
a plough in his hop-ground. 1812 Examiner 5 Oct. 636/2 A 
*hop-porter .. made oath, that .. he hired himself..to Mr, 
G.S., a hop-dealer. 1805 R. W, Dickson Pract. Agric. 
(1807) I. 44 *//op-shim, this implement is constructed with, 
a frame, somewhat in the manner of the common wheel- 
barrow. 1848 Fral. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. 555 It is not neces-" 
sary for the *hop-tiers to wait until there are three bines for 
every pole long enough to tie. 1877 BartLetT Dict. Amer. 
(ed. 4), *Hof-/ree,.. the fruit, a wafer-like seed, grows in 
clusters. 1890 Chamders’ Encycl., Hop-tree ..also called 
Shrubby Trefoil, is planted as an ornamental plant. 1855 
Loudon's Encycl. Plants 648 *Hop-trefoil..is cultivated 
along with the perennial clover, 1866 Treas. Bot, 1170/1 
The Procumbent or Hop Trefoil of the botanist ., must not 
be confounded with the Hop Trefoil of the farmer, which 
is the Medicago lupulina, 1707-12 J. Mortimer //usb. (J.), 
Have the poles without forks, otherwise it will be trouble- 
some to part the *hop vines and the poles. 1884 Harper's 
Mag. Aug. 440/1 The cultivation of the hop vine, 1884 
Mary Wivxins /did. Oct. 790/1 She made *hop yeast, 

Hop (hep), 5.2 [f. Hor v1] 

1. An act, or the action, of hopping; a short 
spring or leap, esp. on one foot. 

1508 Dunpar Gold. Targe 19 For mirth of May, wyth 
skippis and wyth hoppis. 1600 SurFLer Countrie Farme 
un. |. 323 [He] is lead by the hops and skips, turnings and 
windings of his braine. 16xx Corcr., Caho?, the iumpe, hop, 
or iog of a coach, etc., in a rugged, or uneven, way. 1834 
Becxrorp /taly I, 125 All of a hop with toads and locusts, 
nie es Mag. X1. 453, 1 thought I’d take the ball on 
the hop. 

b. humorously, A leap or step in dancing: cf, 2. 

1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 33 He gaue Dauncers great 
stipends for selling their hopps, 1812 W, TeNNanT Amster 
F. 1. xiv, And scour with majesty of hop the ground, 

2. slang or collog. A dance; a dancing-party, 
esp. of an informal or unceremonious kind. 

1731 Read's Weekly Frni. 9 Jan., Near an hundred people 
of both sexes. .dancing to the musick of two sorry fiddles. . 
it was called a three-penny hop. 1744-5 Mrs. DEvany in 
Life § Corr. (1861) Il. 335 Our little hop .. was appointed 
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for Wednesday. 19771 Smottetr Humph. Cl. 5 June, The 
vulgar .. now thrust themselves into all assemblies from a 
ridotto at St. James toa hop at Rotherhithe, 1797 Sporting 
Mag. X. 73 The most famous Dancing Assembly, or, as it is 
vulgarly called, the genteelest Hop, that ever was known 
in London. 1831 Lapy Granvitir Lef¢. (1894) 11. 98 On 
Friday, at my hop, it was known that there was a majority 
against us, 1880 Scribner's Mag. KX. g17/2 A party of 
youths and,.maidens..dressed for a hop. 

3. Hop, step, and jump (also hop, skif, and 
jump ; hop, step, and leap, etc.), a. as sb, The 
action of making these three movements in succes- 
sion ; an athletic exercise in which the players try 
who can cover most ground with this sequence of 
movements, Also ¢ransf. and fig. 

a@1719 Appison (J.), When my wings are on, I can go 
above a hundred yards at a hop, step, and jump. 1785 Burns 
Holy Fair iii, The third cam up, hap—step—an’ lowp, As 
light as ony lambie. 1810 Scorr Let. to Southey 20 May 
in Lockhart, 1 omitted no opportunity..of converting my 
dog-trot into a hop-step-and-jump. 1816 Map. D’ArBLay 
Lett, 2 Apr., Your kind father .. instantly ran downstairs, 
with a hop, skip, anda jump. 1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 613/1 
A match at hop-step-and-jump between Tickler and Dr. 
Scott. 1858 Mayuew Uffer Rhine v. § 2 (1860) 265 It 
seems literally but a hop, skip, and a jump, from one. .shelf 
of crags to the other. 

b. aétrib. or as adj. Of the nature of, or char- 
acterized by, such a saltatory motion. Also fig. 

1783 Wo tcort (P. Pindar) Odes to R. A.’s vi. Wks. 1812 
1.62 A hop and step and jump mode of inditing. 1808 Scorr 
Autobiog. in Lockhart (1837) I. i. 44 Surprise that, after 
such a hop-step-and-jump perusal, I knew as much of the 
book. 1869 Mrs. Patuiser Brittany 248 The dancers .. 
sidle round in a kind of hop-skip-and-a-jump step. 1895-6 
Calend. Univ. Nebraska 233 It is not designed to give a hop- 
skip-and-jump star lecture course. 

e. as vb. intr, To make this movement; to pro- 
ceed with irregular saltatory action. Also fig. 

1815 Suertmwan Let, to Mrs. Sheridan 27 Apr., Mind 
I don’t hop, step, and jump through a book as some certain 
people do. 189r Mrs. Watrorp Mischief Monica II. 21 
We pay the porter..and hop-skip-and-jump into the train. 

Hop (hgp), v.1 Pa. t. and pple. hopped, hopt 
(hgpt). Also 2 oppe, 3-6 hoppe, 6- Sc. hap. 
[OE. hoppian, corresp. to ON., Sw. hoppa, Da. 
hoppe; also MHG., mod.G. hopfen, early mod.F. 
hoppen (Kilian) :—OTeut. *hoppdjan, co-radicate 
with *iuppjan, (see Hire v1), also with High 
Ger. dial. hoppen (:—*hoppdn :—*hubbén) and OE. 
hoppetan to jump about. The OTeut. stem hupp-, 
prob, represented a pre-Teut. £f72- from root hup-: 
cf. OSlay. £2ipétz to hop, leap.] ; 

1. intr, To spring a short way upon the ground 

or any surface with an elastic or bounding move- 
ment, or a succession of such movements; said of 
persons, animals, and things. Formerly a general 
synonym of /eap; now implying a short or undig- 
nified leap (perh. by association with b). 
_ ¢xo00 AELrric Hov:. I, 202 Da blissode min cild on minum 
innode, and hoppode ongean his Drihten. cx1230 Hadi 
Meid. 17 And.te deoueles hoppen. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 285 Panne Lanfrank hopped for joye. 1398 
— Barth. De P, R. xvut. iv. (1495) 751 The lambe hoppith 
and lepeth tofor the folke. c1q44o Vork Myst. xxxi. 164 
O1! my harte hoppis for joie. 1535 Coverpate 1 Kings 
xvill. 26 They [Baal’s priests] hopped aboute the altare, as 
their vse was to do. — Ps. Ixvii[i]. 16 Why hoppe ye so, ye 
greate hilles? 1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. i. 43 If any drop Of 
liuing bloud yet in her veynes did hop. 1597 MonrcomMERIE 
Cherrie & Slae 17, | saw the hurcheon and the hair .. Wer 
happing to and fro. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 
181 The fawne..that plaid skipping and hopping round 
about him. 1758 Gray Led. in Poems (1775) 261 Mr. 
Shenstone ., goes hopping along his own gravel-walks, and 
never deviates from the beaten paths. 1758 in Doran ‘Mann’ 
& Manners (1876) Il. i, 18 Count Lorenzi hopped in, in the 
evening. 1824 Scorr Redgauntlet Let. xi, Bullets happed 
aff his buff-coat like hailstanes from a hearth. 

b. sfec. Of animals: To move by leaps with 
both or all the feet at once, as opposed to walking 
or running: said esp. of small birds, frogs, grass- 
hoppers, sand-hoppers, fleas, and the like. 

©1440 Promp, Parv. 246/1 Hoppyn as fleys, or froschys, 
or other lyke, sa/io. 1590 Suaxs. Mids. NV. v. i. 401 Hop 
as light as bird from brier. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 
60 They are a kind of Stares, for they walk, and do not hop 
as other birds. @1813 A. Witson Discons. Wren Wks. 
(1846) 98 But lanely, lanely aye I'll hap, Mang auld stane- 
dykes and braes. a@1845 Hoop Mermaid Margate ix, She 
hopt like a Kangaroo! ¢18g0 Avad. Nts. (Rtldg.) 405 The 
bird. .flew upon the table... hopping from dish to dish, 1871 
R, Exuis Catudlus iii. 9 The sparrow.. Hopping round her, 
about her, hence or hither. 

ce. Of a person: To spring or leap on one foot, 
or move onwards by a succession of such leaps. 

1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny’s Amusent. Ser. & Com. 57 
They [women] Hop always upright with one Foot upon the 
Ground, 1711 STEELE Sect. No.6? 2 A Man.. hopping 
instead of walking. 1872 Huxtey PAys. vii. 165 The thigh- 
bone of the leg. .is bent up towards the body and not used, 
in the action of hopping. 

2. To dance (for which it is now only a playful 
expression) ; also with cognate obj. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucrr Reeve's Prol, 22 We hoppen ay, whil that 
the world wol pype. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 246/1 Hoppyn, 
or skyppyn .., salto, 1§00-zo Dunsar Poems liii. 25 He 
hoppet lyk a pillie wantoun, 1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 


Geer all thy pleasure is, hop hoore, pipe theefe. 1791 
otcorr (P. Pindar) Magfie § Robin Wks. 1812 IL. 475 
And hops like modern Beaus in Country-dances, 1806 
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Morn. Herald in Spirit Pub. Srnls. (1807) X. 266 She.. 
snapped the small bone of her right leg in hopping a reel 
with Lord Sligo. 1825 Brocxetr, Hof, to dance. 

3. To limp. 

1700 Drypven //iad 1. 769 The limping Smith.. hopping 
here and there (himselfa jest). 1724 De For Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 235 Away he hops with his crutch. 1814 D. H. 
O'Brian Caftiv. § Escape 46, 1 insisted upon their leaving 
me in the rear, to hop on and struggle for myself..I1.. 
limped on with the assistance of my club. 


4. trans. To hop about (a place). b. To hop 


or jump over. 

179t Wotcort (P. Pindar) Rights of Kings Wks. 1812 II. 
423 Poor Bird, whom fate oft cruelly assails.. To hop 
a garden, and hunt snails. MJ/od. I could hop that easily. 

5. To cause to hop. 

1860 Lp. Dunponatp Axtobiog. Seaman 1. xv. 260 These 
guns were got on board by means of hawsers carried from the 
frigate to the cliff, one end being made fast to the masthead. 
By the application of the capstan and tackles the guns were 
thus hopped on board. 

6. Phrases. a. Hop the twig (slang): to depart, 
go off, or be dismissed suddenly ; (also simply “of, 
hop off) to die. 

1797 Mary Rosinson Walsingham 11. 279 Must look in 
upon the rich old jade, before she hops off. Jéid. IV. 280 
[He] kept his bed three days, and hopped the twig on the 
fourth, 1828 Craven Dial., Hop, to die. Jbid., Hop, ‘to 
hop the twig’, to run away in debt. 1870 Miss BripGMan 
R. Lynne Il. xiv. 289 If old Campbell hops the twig. 

b. Hop headless: see HEADLESS Ib. Lop step 
(skip) and jump: see Hop sb.2 3c. 

7. Comb. hop-about, (a) the action of hopping 
about, a dance; (4) name for an apple dumpling ; 
hop-ball, some game with a ball; hop-crease 
= Hop-scorcH; hop-frog = LEAp-FRoG ; } hop- 
legged a., lame in the leg (cf. 3); + hop-my-fool, 
some gambling game. Also Hop-o’-My-THUMB, 

1593 Bacchus Bountie in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 11. 275 The 
pots danced for joy the old *hop about commonly called 
Sellengar’s Round. 1820 Sporting Mag. (N.S.) VI. 95 She 
made..four and twenty hop-a-bouts—apple dumplings—out 
ofone pound offlour. 1811 47d, XX XVIII. 223 A particular 
game denominated *Hop-Ball, 1803 W. Taytor in Azm. 
Rev. I. 354 Flying kites, knuckling marbles, chuck-half- 
penny and *hop-crease. @1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, 
Hop-crease, the game among boys more commonly called 
hop-scotch .. A scotch is a cut or crease. 1720 Gorpon & 
‘TrencHARD Judep. Whig No. 32 ? 13 He bows..and ducks 
his Head, as if he was playing at *Hop Frog. 1714 SAVAGE 
Art Prudence 257 *Hop-legg’d, Hump-back’d .. never did 
any thing that was either Good or Honest. 1824 GALT 
Rothelan Il. m1. i. 8 The slouched and the slovenly .. 
wrangled at skittles and toss-my-luck, and bent eagerly over 
the *hop-my-fool tables. 

Hop (hep), v.42 [f. Hor 56.1] 

1. ¢vans. To impregnate or flavour with hops. 
(Chiefly used in passzve.) 

1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstoné 10a, Ale, neyther to new, 
nor to stale, not ouerhopped. 1587 Harrison Zngland u. 
vi. (1877) 1. 160 The drinke..being well hopped it lasteth 
longer. 1605 CAMDEN (e772, (1637) 287 A man of worship, 
whose beere was better hopped then maulted. 1738 Swirtr 
Pol. Conversat. 165, 1 never taste Malt Liquor; but they 
say, tis well hopt. 1830 M. Donovan Dow, Econ, 1. 163 
Malt liquors which have been highly hopped will at length 
lose all bitterness, and become powerfully acid. 

2. zntr. Of the hop-plant ; To produce hops. 

1848 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. u. 554 They climb the poles 
fast..but do not..hop so well. Jdzd. 557 The Goldings do 
not hop down generally so low as many other sorts. 

3. To gather or pick hops: see Hoppine v0/. 5b.2 

Hop, obs. form of Hap v.2, Hop. 

Hop- in /opf-Monday, -tide, erron. form of 
Hock-; cf. Hos-. 

1528 Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstan’s, Canterb., Item the 
furst yere of Hopmunday of strayngers and the parysshyns 
Vijs.iijd. 1558 /did., Money gathryd att Hopptyde last past. 

Ho'p-dog. [f. Hor sd.1+Doa.] 

1. A tool for drawing hop-poles out of the ground. 

1796 J. Boys Agric. Kent (1813) 56 A hop-dog, to wrench 
up the poles, costs 5s. 1880 C. M. Mason 40 Shires 397 
The cutter with his ‘hop-dog’ (which has a hook on one 
side and a knife on the other), cuts the vine near the roots. 

2. A green caterpillar which infests the hop-bine. 

1887 in Kent. Gloss, 

Hope (houp), 56.1 Forms: 1 hopa, 2- hope ; 
also 4 hoppe, ope, Sc. hape, 4-6 hop, 5 hoype, 
howpe, 5-6 hoop(e, 6 hoape, Sc. hoip, houpe, 
6- Sc. houp, howp (haup). [Late OE. hofa, 
earlier ¢é-hopa, wk. masc., corresp. to OLG. ¢éhopa, 
MLG., and MDu. (m. and f.) hope, Du. hoop; not 
in OHG.; MHG., Ger. hoffe ; Sw. hopp, Da. haad 
(from LG.), This word, with its cognate vb. (OE. 
hopian, MDu. etc. hopen), is recorded first in OE., 
and seems to have belonged originally to the Saxon 
and Low G. domain, and thence to have spread 
into HG. and Scandinavian. ]} 

1. Expectation of something desired ; desire com- 
bined with expectation. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 193 Habbed rihte bileue to brunie 
and hope to helme, a@z22g Ancr. R, 78 Ine silence & ine 
hope schal beon ower strencde. 138a Wyciir Rom. iv. 18 
The which Abraham a3ens hope bileuede in to hope. 1435 
Misyn Five of Love u. y. 78 Hoype my sawle chastisis. 
1s04 Arkynson tr. De Imitatione 1. vii. 269 Humble hoope. 
¢1560 A. Scorr Poems (S.T.S.) xv. 3 Art thow not wantoun, 
haill, and in gud howp. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 
225/2 When the Churche was in bondage, and vtterly out of 
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hope. 1897 MontcoMERiE Cherrie & Slae 464 Luik quhair 
to licht before thou loup, And slip na certenty for Houp. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxi. § 9 (R.) Hope ts that plea- 
sure in the mind, which every one finds in himself upon the 
thought of a profitable future enjoyment of a thing, which 
is apt to delight him, 1732 Pore Ess. Man 1. 95 Hope 
springs eternal inthe human breast. 178x Cowper Hofe 167 
Hope, as an anchor firm and sure, holds fast The Christian 
vessel, and defies the blast. 1838 THIRLWALL Greece xiii. 
V. 293 While the public mind was thus suspended between 
hope and fear. 1850 Tennyson Jv MJenz. lv, 1.. call To 
what I feel is Lord of all, And faintly trust the larger hope. 
1868 Bain Ment. & Mor. Sc. 1. xii. § 5 This is the emotion 
of Hope, which is ideality coupled with belief. 

b. Const. of (that which is hoped for), or with 
clause introduced by ¢hat, or (arch.) with zufin. 

c1o00 Aitrric Hom. 1. 568 Ne bepzce Ezechias eow mid 

leasum hopan, bet God eow ..ahredde. 1297 R. Grouc. 
(1724) 456 Vor hope pat ber beh mo. a@1300 Cursor M. 
28355 In hope of forgiuenes, 1375 BARBouR Bruce 11. 89, 
I haiff gret hop he sall be king. c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Vincentius 216 Men .. sal hafe na hape til vndirstande. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Pol. 88 In hope to stonden in his lady 
grace. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V 68b, Beyng in good 
hope that al his affaires should prosperously succede. 1603 
Suaxs, Meas. for M. ut i. 4, 1 haue hope to liue, and am 
prepar’d to die. 1653 Mitton Hiredings (1659) 10 In hope 
..that preaching..would prove gainful. 178r Ginson Decd. 
§ F. Il. 133 It was only in a field of battle that he could 
assert his innocence with any hope of success. 1842 TENNyY- 
son The Voyage viii, And still we follow’d..In hope to gain 
upon her flight. } : 

e. In plural; often in singular sense, esp. in 


phr. zz hopes. Const. as in b. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 523 We will borrow of 
them to pay your hopes, by this long introduction sus- 
pended. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s [rou Age 215 They 
continued still upon their guard in hopes of better times. 
1660-1 MarvELt Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 44 God be praised, 
there is all good hopes of her recovery. 1702 J. LoGaN in 
Pennsylv. Hist. Soc, Mem. 1X. 94 Hearing he was past 
hopes, I went to visit him the day betas he departed. 1702 
Apvoison Dial. Medals ii. Misc. Wks. 1727 ILI. 128, I 
was in hopes you would have shown us our own nation. 
1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. v. 1. 662 Great hopes were en- 
tertained at Whitehall that Cornish would appear to have 
been concerned: but these hopes were disappointed. 1864 
Tennyson Zn, Ard. 620 His hopes to see his own.. Not 
yet had perish’d. 

d. Personified ; esp. as one of the three heavenly 
Graces, (I Cor. xiii. 13.) 

1382 Wycuir 1 Cor, xiii. 13 Now forsothe dwellen feith, 
hope, and charite, thes thre. 1782 Han, More David v. 52 
Fair Hope, with smiling face but ling’ring foot. 1799 
CampsE.i Pleas. Hope 1, Oh! sacred Truth! thy triumph 
ceased a while, And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to 
smile. 18.. Cur. Worpsw. Hymn ‘Gracious Spirit’ v, 
Faith and hope and love we see Joining hand in hand agree. 


2. Feeling of trust or confidence. Ods. exc. as 


biblical archaism, with mixture of sense I, 

c1ooo /Eirric How. I. 350 Geleaffullum mannum mez 
beon micel truwa and hopa to dam menniscum Gode Criste. 
cx200 Vices & Virtues 33 Ne haue du hope to golde ne to 
seluer. 1382 Wycur Ps. cxlv[i]. 5 His hope [is] in the Lord 
his God. a 1400-50 Alexander 1859 So sadly in soueraynete 
he set neuire his hope. 1500-20 Dunpar Poems Ixvi. 97 
The formest hoip 3it that I haue.. Is in 3our Grace. 1548 
Hatt Chron., Hen. VIL 49b, To the whiche saiynges..the 
freer perceaved hope to be geven. 1576 FLEMING Panof/. 
Epist. 99 Our private friendship, .. upon hope and affiance 
whereof, I presume to be your petitioner. 1707 FREIND 
Peterborow’s Cond. Sp. 174 My hopes then are all in you. 
1867 G. Macponatp Disciple xxv, Though the sky be dim, 
My hope is in the sky. 

+8. Expectation (without implication of desire, 


or of a thing not desired) ; prospect. Ods. 

13.. £. £. Allit. P.B. 713 Penne ar3ed Abraham ., For 
hope of pe harde hate pat hy3t hatz oure lorde. ¢1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Clement 193 Gret hope had he, Pat his modir 
in fe se Was drownyt. c 1440 Capcrave Life St, Kath, u:. 
419 To hem bat be in dwere And eke in hope for to be 
hange and drawe. 1535 Stewart C7ox. Scot. I. 16 In hoip 
agane that tha sould neuir meit. 

4. transf. Ground of hope ; promise. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Nycholas 579 Oyl rycht clere.. for 
seknes sere Gaf hop and but. 1535 CoveRDALE Prov, xxvi. 
12 There is more hope in a foole then in him. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 850 He which at one blow can kill a Cap- 
tive, is of the greatest hopes. 1633 Forp Broken Ht. v. i, 
Never lived gentleman of greater merit, Hope or abiliment 
tosteerakingdom. 1676 tr. Guillatiere’s Voy. Athens 349 
A Child of great hopes. 1847 TENNYSON Princess 1. 167 
Hills that look’d across a land of hope. ; 

b. A person or thing that gives hope or promise 
for the future, or in which hopes are centred. 

a1225 Yuliana 65 Pu art hope of heale; bu art rihtwises 

weole. @1300 Cursor M. 23929 Leuedi..pat es nu mi hope. 
31382 Wyciir x Zi. i, 1 Jhesu Crist oure hope. 1526 
TinvaceE Col. i, 27 Christ in you, the hope of glory, 1702 
Pore Dryopfe 9 Her tender mother’s only hope and pride. 
1876 E, Mettor Priesth. viii. 390 If the adult population 
are the despair of the priests, the children are their hope. 

e@. An object of hope ; that which is hoped for. 

1382 Wycuir Prov. xiii. 12 Hope that is deferrid torment- 
eth the soule. — Rovz. viii. 24 Hope that is seyn, is not 
hope. 1926 TinpaLe 77¢. ii. 13 Lokinge for that blessed 
hope, and glorious apperenge of the mighty god. cx1600 
Suaks. Sov. cxliii, If thou catch thy hope, turn back to me. 
1632 J. Hayvwarptr. Biondi’s Eromena 122 T he Prince thus 
frustrated of his first hope, came running. 1816 SHELLEY 
Alastor 32 Staking his very life on some dark hope. 

g See also FORLORN HOPE, ‘ 

5. Comb. chiefly objective and instrumental. _ 

1s80 Sipney Arcadia i. (1724) I. 477 Hope-giving 

hrases. 1598 Sy_vesteR Du Bartas u.ii. 1. Ark 362 Then 
Ropeeheerd Noah.,.Sends forth the Crow. ma SHELLEY 
-2 
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Pr. Athan. t. 10 Baffled with blast of hope-consuming shame. 
1822 Lams Elia Ser. 1. Decay Beggars, Vhe cheerful and 
hope-stirring tread of the passenger. 1892 JUSSERAND French 
Ambass. 160 The hope-forbidding testimony of Pytheas. 

Hope (hap), 54.2 Forms: 1 hop, 4 hopp’, 6 
hoppe, S¢. hoip, 8 Sc. houp, 3- hope. [OE. hop 
app. recorded only in combination (e.g. fenhop, 
mérhop: see sense 1). It is doubtful whether all 
the senses belong orig. to one word. With sense 3 
cf. ON. Adp ‘a small land-locked bay or inlet, salt 
at flood tide and fresh at ebb’ (Vigf.).] ‘ 

1. A piece of enclosed land, e. g. in the midst of 
fens or marshes or of waste land generally. 

@ 1000 in Kemble Cod. Difi. V1. 243 Madweegan hop and 
wassan med 0d Sone preos dic. ¢ 1200 Merton Coll. Rec. 
No. 1259 (Essex), Unam hopam marisci 1n villa de Westille- 
berie, quae hopa iacet in extrema hoparum mearum versus 
orientalem quae vocantur landhope, extendentem versus 
austrum a hopo Leuenoth. 1323-4 /bid. No. 1260 (Essex), 
Unam hopam marisci continentem duas acras cum pertl- 
nentiis sicut fossatis undique includitur. 1468 Wid/ of Hey- 
ward (Somerset Ho.), Mesuagium vocat. le Bakhous cum 
quadam domo vocat. le stable & vno hope & vna Wallia. 
xs00 Vill of N. Brown (ibid.), Crofts lands marshes hopes 

& walles. 1607 Norpven Surv. Dial. 205, I have planted 
an Ozier hope (for so they call it in Essex, and in some 
places an Ozier bed) in a surrounded ground, fit before for 
no vse, for the too much moisture and ouerflowing of it. 

2. A small enclosed valley, esp. ‘a smaller open- 
ing branching out from the main dale, and running 
up to the mountain ranges; the upland part of a 
mountain valley’; a blind valley. Chiefly in south 
of Scotl. and north-east of England, where it enters 
largely into local nomenclature, as in Hopekirk, 
Hopetoun, Hope-head, Dryhope, Greenhope, Rams- 
hope, Ridlees Hope, etc. 

1378 Durh. Halm. Rolls (Surtees) 143 Quod nullus eorum 
succidat bent infra le hopp’ sine licencia. ?a@x400 Morte 
Arth, 2503 Thorowe hopes and hymlande hillys and ober. 
ax400-s0 Alexander 5390 So pai come till a caue .. Be- 
twene twa hillis in a hope, and herberd all nizt. 1542 
Newminster Cartul. (Surt.) Introd. 18 Such as inhabyte in 
one of those hoopes, valyes, or graynes cannot heare the fraye, 
outecrye, or exclamac’on of suche as dwell in an other 
hoope or valley upon the other syde of the said mountayne,. 
1596 Davtrymp_e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. u. 163 Ouer 
hil and hoip, bank and bra, @1697 Ausrey Wat. Hist. 
Surrey (1719) 1V. 164 A long Hofe (i.e. according to Virgil, 
Deductus Vailis) in the most pleasant and delightful Soli- 
tude, 1805 Forsyru Beauties Scotl, 11. 151 The hills are 
every where intersected by small streams called durus. 
These flowing in a deep bed, form glens or hollows, pro- 
vincially called hopes. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hope,..the 
inch ordnance map of Northumberland gives seventy-three 
place names having this termination. In the county of 
Durham forty such occur. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss- 
hags ix. 67 Wide green holms and deep blind ‘hopes’ or 
hollows among the mountains. 

3. An inlet, small bay, haven. 

¢ 1425 Wyntoun Chyon. vi. xx. 2499 And in Saynt Mar- 
gretys Hope belyve Off propyre nede than till arryve. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. Il. 673 Tha tuke land richt far vp into 
Forth, Into ane place .. Sanct Margaretis-hoip is callit at 
this da. 1587 Fremine Contn. Holinshed 111. 1379/2 Being 
by contrarie winds driuen to staie against Erith, at Graues- 
end, in Tilberie hope. 1756 Rott Dict. Trade, Hope, a 
station for ships in the mouth of the river Thames, below 
Gravesend. 1818 Scorr By. Lamm. xii, A little hamlet 
which straggled along the side of a creek formed by the 
discharge of a small brook into the sea.. It was called Wolf’s 
Hope (z.e. Wolf’s Haven), 1887 Kent. Gloss., Hope, a place 
of anchorage for ships. 

Hope (houp), v. Forms: see Horr 5b.1 [OE. 
hopian, ME. hopien, hopen, corresp. to MLG., 
MDu., Du. hopen:—OLG. *hopin. Not known in 
OHG.,; in MHG. Hoffer is rare, and chiefly MG., 
not the regular word for ‘to hope’ ; like the cor- 
resp. sb. the vb. appears to have belonged orig. 
to the English and Saxon-Frankish domain, and 
thence to have spread in later times over Germany 
and Scandinavia. } 

1. intr. To entertain expectation of something 
desired; to look (mentally) with expectation. 
Const. +¢0, +afler, +of (obs.), for; also with 
indirect passive. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 87 Weto binum hidercyme hopodan & 
hyhtan. ¢ 120g Lay, 17936 Ah ne hope pu to rade of heom 
pat ligged dede, c1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 291/97 Ne hopie ich 
nou3t pere-fore. c1400 Cato’s Mor, 203 in Cursor M. App. 
iv. 1672 Quen hou art atte disese, hope ofter better ese. 
1553 Even 7reat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 39 This nauigation .. 
was not brought to the ende hoped for. 1595 T. Bepinc- 
FELD tr. Machiavelli's Florentine Hist. 140 The Earle.. 
shut himselfe vp in Poppi, not hoping of any aide. c 1600 
My Ladyis Pulcritud 26 in Montgomerie’s Poems (1887) 
279 Houping aganis all houp. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s 
lron Agé 29, I can hope for no support in the equity of 
my cause. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 16 Come, hope for 
the best, said I. 1850 Tennyson /7 Jem. cxii, Hope could 
never hope too much, In watching thee from hour to hour, 
Mod. 1 hoped for better things from him. 

+b. With Zo, for: To look for, expect (without 
implication of desire): =4. Obs. rare. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 6968 He yn pe feuer lay, And 
to be debe he hopede weyl. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie 
Dinner Ep. Ded. A vij, Neither can I hope for, at either of 
your hands, any ungentle or discourteous censure. 

2. intr. To trust, have confidence. Const. + Zo, 
‘t on (obs.), Z (obs, exc. as biblical archaism ; now 
only a strong case of sense 1), 
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888 K. Aiterep Boeth. xiii, Hit nys no unnyt det we 
hopien to Gode. _¢ 1000 /Eirric Hom, J. 256 Ne hine hopian 
on heora unzewissum welan. c12z00 Moral Ode 31 in Trin. 
Coll. Hom. 221 Ne hopie wif to hire were ne were to his 
wiue, @1325 Prose Psalter lili]. 7 He hoped in pe multi- 
tude of his riches. 1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. VI 176 ‘The 
lordes lyenge at Caleys, hoping in their frendes within the 
realme. @ 1605 Monrcomerte Mise. Poems li. 43 Bot 1 houp 
in the goddes Hemene. 1611 Bipte Ps, cxix. 49 The word 
..upon which thou hast caused me to hope. 1855 Cath. 
Winxwortu //yin, Leave God to order all thy ways, And 
hope in Him whate’er betide. ; ; : 

3. trans. To expect with desire, or to desire with 
expectation; to look forward to (something desired). 
a. with simple object (=hofe for, sense 1). Now 
chiefly poetic. 

c 1000 ZELFric Hom. I. 250 We beod hebbende dees de we 
zr hopedon, axaqo Ureisun in Cott. Hon. 183 Pu al pet 
ic hopie. a 1340 Hampor Psalter xxvi. 6 And hope pe victory 
thoro his help. 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 10 By 
whiche lettres Iam accused to han hooped the fredom of 
Roome. 1867 Gude § Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 124, I grant, 
I haif done wrang, Nocht hopeand help of the. 1603 B. 
Jonson Sefanus v. x. Wks. (Rtldg.) 172/2 Dost thou hope 
fortune to redeeme thy crimes? 1676 DrypEN Aurengz. iv. 
i, Strange cozenage ! none would live past years again; Yet 
all hope pleasure in what yet remain. 1792 S. RoGErs 
Pleas. Mem, 1. 350 With looks that asked yet dared not 
hope relief. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, The conviction that 
he had nothing to hope from his friend’s fears. 1872 
Ruskin Fors Clav. xxii. 28, 1 have not time to ask Mr. 
Sillar’s permission, but hope his pardon for assuming it. 

b. with obj. clause. (In mod. collog. use often 
in weakened sense, expressing little more than a 
desire that the event may happen, or (with clause 
in pres. or past) that the fact may turn out to be 


as stated.) 

c1oso Byrhtferth’s Handboc in Anglia VIII. 325 Ic 
hopize pet cherubin se mera zt wesan wylle. az1225 
Ancr. R. 430 Ich hopie pet hit schal beon .. swude biheue. 
c1350 Will. Palerne 1097, I hope to heuene king mi help 
schal nou3t fayle. ¢1449 Pecock Repr. u. xiii. 223 It is to 
hope that .. thei schulen no longer so erre. 1590 SHAKS. 
Com. Err. 11. i. 54 You'll let vs in I hope? 1660 BoyLe 
New Exp. Phys. Mech. Pref. 4, I have in another treatise. . 
given a particular, and, I hope, a satisfactory account. 1738 
Swirr Pol, Conversat. 123 Thirty bad Bits, and Two good 
ones..but I hope, you have got one of the two good ones. 
1804 W. Gitpin Ser. ILI. xxxviii. (R.), He hoped you would 
consider the debt of little consequence. 1860 T'yNnALt Glac. 
1. xi. 70 We hoped that no repetition of the process would 
occur, 1865 W. G. Patcrave Avadial.114 He enters with 
a ‘hope I don’t intrude’ air, 

c. with infinitive. 

1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 220 He .. hopede to wynne Rome, 
wanne he come eft a3e. c1305 Yudas Iscar. 34 in L. LE. P. 
(1862) 108 Glad heo was and hopede of him to habbe an 
heire. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 8006 Pai. . hopit in haste. .the mater 
to here. 1574 CuurcuyarD Wolsey xlvi. in JZirr. Mag. 
(1815) II. 495, I hoapt to come before the king. 1659 B. 
Harris Parival’s Iron Age 29 Cardinal Wolsey. .hoped to 
come to be Pope by the recommendation of the Emperour, 
1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 178 When may we hope to 
see you again in London? 1857 BuckLe Civ7diz. I. vii. 423 
Violent measures, by which the King hoped to curb the 
colonies. a 

+4. To expect or anticipate (without implica- 
tion of desire) ; to suppose, think, suspect. Ods. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4429, I hope Iulyus 
had drawen hit out. Jééd. 15842 Non hoped til hym no 
gyle. a1340 Hampote Psalter ix. 1 comtm., 1 hope had he 
beyne a rightwisman he had noght sayd swa. c 1386 
Cuaucer Reeves T, 109 Our Manciple I hope he wil be 
deed. a1400-50 Alexander 3548, I hope pou wenes at we 
be like to pire lethire Persyns. 15.. Zanner Tamw. in 
Puttenham xg. Poesie (Arb.) 263, [hope I shall be hanged 
to morrow. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform. xxvi. 113 Quhat 
man did hoip of Grange now dois appeir.. He dois Rebell 
and will not serue the King. 1632 RowLry Wom. never 
vexed u. in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 132, I hope thou'lt vex me 
.. I shall rail and curse thee, I hope. 

5. trans, To bring by hoping. once-use. 

1720 Lett. fr. Lond. Frul. (1721) 60 Some hope them- 
selves..into a Halter, but few into their Wishes, 

Hope, obs. form of Hoop. 

Hopeable (houpab’l), a. rare. 
-ABLE.] That may be hoped for, 

1611 Cotcr., Lsferable, hopeable, fit to be hoped for. 

Hoped (houpt), Af/. a. [f. Horn v.+-rp1.] 

1. Expected with desire: see Horn z. 3. 

1573 Tusser Husé. cvi. (1878) 196 This was both God and 
man, of Jewes the hoped king. 1579 SpeNsER Sheph. Cal. 
Dec. roo All my hoped gaine is turnd to scathe. 1625 
Modell Wit 62 b, Shall .. all my hoped ioyes be defeated in 
a moment? 1685 H. More //dustr. 300 Which are the 
hoped Consequences thereof. 

b. Now usually hoped-for: see Horr v. 1. 

1593 Suaxs. 3 Hen. VJ, wv, viii. 61 Cold biting Winter 
marres our hop’d-for Hay. 1694 Satmon Bates’ Disp. Ded. 
(1713) Aijb, This Book, which, through your Benignity, 
cannot go without its hop’d-for Effects. 1860 Pusey M7. 
Proph. 485 Two-fifths only of the hoped-for produce was 
yielded. 

+2. Viewed or contemplated with hope; about 
which hopes are entertained. Ods, 

1581 Mucastrer Positions xii. (1887) 241 His most honored 
prince, and his best hoped pupill. 

3. Possessed of or imbued with hope. dial. _ 

1896 Barrie Marg. Ugilvy ii. (1897) 34 The Doctor says 
this morning that he is better hoped now, but at present we 
can say no more but only she is alive. 

Hopeful (howpfiil),a. (sd.) [f. Hornsé.1 + -run.] 

1. Full of hope; feeling or entertaining hope; 
expectant of that which is desired. 


[f. Horr v. + 





HOPELESSNESS. 


1594 Suaks. Rich. I//, 1. ii. 24 Childe.. Whose vgly and 
vnnaturall Aspect May fright the hopefull Mother at the 
view. 1665 Sir T. Herserr 7 raz. (1677) 124 Hopeful of 
some reward. 1822 Jerrrey Leé, Ixxxix. in Cockburn Life 
II, The. .happiest, hopefulest, creature that ever set fortune 
at defiance. 1886 Ruskin Preterita I, vii. 220 A time of 
active and hopeful contentment for both the young people. 

b. Expressive of hope. 

1607 Rowxanps Guy, Earl Warw. 81 The comfort of a 
hopeful word bestowing. 1865 Dickens A/w¢, #7. 1. ili, It 
is likely enough that ten thousand other young men. .made 
the same hopeful remark in the course of the same evening. 

2. Causing or inspiring hope; giving promise of 
success or future good, ‘promising’: said of a 
person or thing on which one’s hope is set, or con- 
cerning which hope is entertained; sometimes 
ironically, of a young person who is likely to 
disappoint hopes. 

1868 Evizanetu Let. to Cecil in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) 
1. Ji. 515 That she would allow honorary salaries to the acute 
and hopeful youth, for their maintenance in their studies 
there. 192 Suaxs. Rom. §& Ful. 1. ii. 15 Earth hath 
swallowed all my hopes but she, Shee’s the hopefull Lady 
of my earth. 1647 in Wood's Life (O.H.S.) I. 301 note, 
Money to maintain hopeful students at the University. 1732 
Swirt Sacram. Test Wks. 1761 III. 294 Which of the two 
is in the hopefullest Condition to ruin the Church. 1768 
Go.tpsm. Good-n. Man 1. Wks. (Globe) 611/t Here comes 
his hopeful nephew; strange, goodnatured, foolish, open- 
hearted. 1865-6 H. Puitiirs Amer. Paper Curr. II. 92 
Loans now seemed to afford a hopeful prospect of relief. 

b. as 5b. (collog.) A ‘hopeful’ boy or girl: chiefly 
ironical. (Sometimes as a guvast-proper name.) 

1720 Ducness Ormonp Lez. 18 Apr. in Swift's Wks. 
(1814) XVI. 363 Else young Hopeful might have been in 
danger. 1811 Byron Hints fr. Hor. 256 O'er hoards 
diminish’d by young Hopeful’s debts. 1842 C. WuiTEHEAD 
Richard Savage (1845) I11. vi. 381 Some of the young 
hopefuls make their parents pay pretty smartly for their love. 

Hopefully (hawpfiili), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
Ina hopeful manner ; with a feeling of hope; with 
ground for hope, promisingly. 

a1639 Worton Life Dk. Buckh. in Relig. (1672) 237 He 
left all his female kindred .. either matched with peers of 
the realm actually, or hopefully with earls’ sons and heirs, 
1846 H. Rocerrs Zss. (1860) I. 17x The limits within which 
the human understanding can hopefully speculate. JZod. 
He set to work hopefully. s 

Hopefulness (hdipfiilnés). [f as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being hopeful. 

1. The state of feeling or expressing hope. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. 11. 170, 1 scarcely held it 
worth my hopefilnesse. 1858 J. H. Newman //zst, Sk. 
Il. 11. ii, Perhaps he exaggerated his own hopefulness, in 
order to increase hers. 1886 Hatt Caine Son of //agar i. 
ix, Greta’s eyes were full of a radiant hopefulness. 

2. The quality of inspiring hope ; promisingness. 

1651 Fuller's Abel Rediv., Zanchius 390 Zanchius in his 
youth shewing some testifications of his hopefulnesse. 1698 _ 
Srryre Life Sir T. Smith ii. (R.), While he was thus a 
student here .. notice was taken of his parts and hopefull- 
ness. J/od. The hopefulness of the political situation. 

Hopeite, hopite (howpait). A/iz. [Named 
1823, after Dr. ‘IT. C. Hope of Edinburgh: see 
-rre.] A phosphate of zinc found in greyish-white 
crystals, never accurately analyzed. 

1824 Trans. R. Soc. Edin. X. 107 Description of Hopeite, 
a New Mineral. 1834 T. Attan Alin. 24 Sir David 
Brewster .. distinguished it by the name of Hopeite. 

Hopeless (heu'ples), a. [f. Horr sd.! + -LEss.] 

1. Destitute of hope ; having or feeling no hope; 
despairing. 

1590 SHAKs. Com. Evy. 1. i. 158 Hopelesse and helpelesse 
doth Egean wend. 1611 — Cymb. 1v. iv. 27 Hopelesse To 
haue the courtesie your Cradle promis’d. 1659 HAmMmMonpD 
On Ps, cii. 6, I am as destitute and hopeless of it as the 
most solitary Pelican. 1823 Scoressy Whale Wishery 460 
On this [ice-floe] they spent a dismal and hopeless night. 
1884 Contemp. Rev. May 629 Is it surprising that the great 
army of the hopeless should forget the way to church? 

2. Of or concerning which there is no hope; 
despaired of, desperate. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat, u. ii. (R.), He..keepes it well, 
and warylye to helpe in hopelesse tyde. 1583 STANYHURST 
éneis u. (Arb.) 50 Laocoon..al hoaples Hee striues. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 87 ® 2 A sign of hopeless depravity, 
that though good advice was given, it wrought no reforma- 
tion. 1849 MacauLay Hist. Eng. vii. 11. 185 He recovered 
from maladies which seemed hopeless, 1867 FREEMAN Norv. 
Cong. I. v. 296 To reconcile the chronology is hopeless. 

+3. Unhoped-for, unexpected. Ods. 

1590 Spenser /. Q. 111. v. 34 His watry eies .. He up gan 
lifte toward the azure skies, From whence descend all hope- 
lesse remedies. 1624 Carr. Smita Virginia iv. 160 Giuing 
thanks to God for so hopelesse a deliuerance, 

Hopelessly (houplesli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
In a hopeless manner; without or beyond hope; 
so that there is no hope ; desperately. 

1616 Beaum. & Fu. Scornf. Lady 1. i, El. Lo, Brother, is 
your last hope past? VY. Zo. Hopelessly past. 1646 Sir T. 
BrownE Pseud. Ef. 1. iii. 8 Hopelesly continuing in mis- 
takes, they live and dye in their absurdities. 1838 Lytron 
Alice 162 You are hopelessly in love with Miss Cameron. 
1873 Brack Pr. Thule viii, Never was .. sea-song sung so 
hopelessly without spirit. 

opelessness (hduplésnés), [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Hopeless condition; want of hope, despair ; 
state of being despaired of, desperateness. 

1809 Han. Mort Coe/ebs Il. 19 (Jod.) That discouraging 
superiority, which others might be deterred from imitating 
through hopelessness to reach. 1853 J H. Newman “ist, 
Sk, (1873) II, 1. i.13 A message which well illustrates the 


HOPELOST. 


hopelessness of going to war with them. 1880 Ourpa Moths 
Il, 287 The old heavy burden of hopelessness and apathy 
had fallen on her again. 

+ Hopelost (howp,lpst), a. and 5d. Obs. [f. 
Horg 56.1 + Losr ffl. a.]_ a. adj. That has lost 
hope, despairing ; lost to hope, desperate. b. sd. 
One who has lost hope. 

1570 Satir. Poems Re xxii, 70 Fretting with feir in 
Inward conscience, As hoiplost wichtis without all pacience. 
1587 F'Leminc Contx. Holinshed 111, 1548/2 His two grace- 
lesse hopelost sonnes Shane and Alike Bourke. 1648 
Symmons Vind. Chas. I, 148 Like a Company of poore 
Hope-losts..look up to that place of Honour, where erst 
they sat, 

+ Horpely, a. Obs. vare. [f. Horn sb.14-ty1.] 
Of the nature of hope; fraught with hope. 

_ 1653 H. Wuistter Upshot Inf. Baptisme 62 A noble 
instance of hopely probability by divine Providence. 

Hoper (howpo1). [f Horg v, + -rrl.] One 
who hopes. 

1382 Wyciir 2 Sav. xxii. 31 God .. a shelde is of alle the 
hopers [Vulg. sferantium] in hym. 1532 More Con/ut. 
Tindale Wks. 733/1 Such hopers and such louers .. are yet 
no lesse begiled then are the beggers that dreme they finde 
great heapes of gold. @1684 Lreicuron Come. 1 Pet. Wks. 
(1868) 196 Then shall these hopers be in eternal possession. 
1788 Map, D’Arsiay Diary 23 Nov., She is no hoper; she 
sees nothing before us but despair and horror. 1889 W. 
Warv W.G. Ward §& Oxf. Movem. 379 It would take a 
very enthusiastic hoper to look for success now. 

Hoper, obs. form of Hopper. 

Ho-p-ga:rden. [f. Hor 50.1] A field or piece 
of land devoted to the cultivation of hops. 

1573 R. Scor (¢7tle) A Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden, and necessarie Instructions for the making and 
mayntenance hereof. 1669 WorLipcE Syst. Agric. (1681) 
160 In the Winter, when little else can be done to the Hop- 
garden. 1766 Gray Le?. in Poems (1775) 322 Orchards, 
cherry-grounds, hop-gardens, intermixed with corn and 
frequent villages. 

Ho'p-ground. [f. Hor 53.1] =prec.; also, 
ground suited to the cultivation of hops. 

1679 Essex’'s Excell. 3 Coll. Mildmay came from his house 
to the place near the Hop-ground. 1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 
5326/3 Four Acres of Hop Ground. 1855 Macautay //ist, 
Lng. xv. IL. 611 The hopgrounds of Kent would be as the 
vineyards of the Neckar. 

Hop-harlot, var. Har-Hartor, Oés. 

Hoping (howpin), v4/. 5d. [f. Horn v. + -1nG1.] 
The action of the verb Horr; hope; * trust. 

a@ 1300 Cursor M, 27016 Again be tober hoping bat es in 
werldes welth. a 1400-50 Alexander 4518 3e haue na hoping 
in bat hathill at on hize sittis, 1818 Blackw. Mag. II1. 62 
A few years of confident hopings and unreserved trustings. 

Hoping, #//. a. [-Ine2.] That hopes; hope- 
ful. Hence Ho'pingly adv., hopefully. 

160z Warner Ab, Eng. x, lvi. (1612) 247 Contrarie to it 
that all did hopingly affect. 1842 Mannine Serv. (1848) 
I. 374 Out of a hoping timidity. 1883 Von Bunsen in 
Harper's Mag. Aug. 367/2 Hopingly yet gravely did he ride 
into Versailles. | 

Hopkinsian (hgpki-nzian), a. and sd. [f. the 
name of the New England theologian Samuel 
Hopkins (1721-1803): see -IANn.] a. aaj. Belong- 
ing to or adhering to the theological system of 
Samuel Hopkins,a modification of Calvinism. b. sd. 
An adherent of this system. Hence Hopki‘nsian- 
ism, the theological system of Samuel Hopkins. 

1850 Wuittier Py. Wes. (1889) II. 132 Hopkinsianism .. 
held..that guilt could not be hereditary. 1860 J. GARDNER 
Faiths World I. 64/1 Some Christians .. called from their 
leader Hopkinsians, though they prefer to be called Hop- 
kinsian Calvinists. /dzd. 65/1 The Hopkinsian controversy 
is but little known in Britain. 1886 Excycl. Amer. III. 339 
The founder of ‘ Hopkinsian divinity’. 

Hoplite (hgploit). [ad. Gr. émdirns, f. dtAov 
weapon, piece of armour, heavy shield, pl. d7Aa 
arms; see -ITE.] A heavy-armed foot-soldier of 
ancient Greece. 5 

1727-41 Cuambers Cyc, s.v., A painting which represented 
two hoplites. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xx. (1849) II. 143 The 
hoplites, or heavy-armed infantry of historical Greece, main- 
tained a close order and well-dressed line. 1857 Bircu 
Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 408 Ares appears as a hoplite. 

Hence Hoplitic (hgpli'tik) @., belonging to or 
resembling a hoplite; Hopli‘ties (ovce-wd.), the 
drilling of hoplites. 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XLIII. 251 The heavy-armed Hoplitic 
angler, as he may be called, returns generally from his ex- 
pedition laden only with disappointment. 1886 Sipcwick 
a Ethics ii. 21 New pedantries of ‘tactics’ and ‘hop- 
itics’, 

Hoplo- (hgple), before 2 vowel hopl-, combin- 
ing form of Gr. 6mAov weapon, piece of armour, 
or of é7A7 hoof, as in Ho'plarchy (-arki), sonce- 
wd. [after hierarchy] (see quot.). + Ho'plochrism 
[see Curis] (see quot. 1656); so + Hoplochri's- 
tical a. Hoplognathous (-p'gnapas) a. [Gr. yva0os 
jaw], ‘having the jaw armed’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 
Hoplology (-g'lédzi) [see -toey], the science of 
weapons or armour, Hoplomachic (-mz'kik) a. 
[ad. Gr. érAopayutds, f. dmAopaxos fighting in heavy 
arms (cf. Hopuite)], fighting in heavy armour (in 
quot. fig.) ; so Hoplomachist (-g'makist), one who 
fights in heavy armour. Hoplonemertean (-ni- 
mo‘rtzan), Hoplonemertine (-n/mdvitain) Zoo/., 
a. belonging to those nemertean worms in which 
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the proboscis is armed with a stylet ; sd. one of these 
worms. Hoplophorous (-p'foras) a. [Gr. dmAopdpos 
bearing arms], ‘ bearing armour ; protected’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Hoplopleurid (-pliti-rid) Zool. [Gr. 
mAeupa rib, side], a fish of the extinct family Hop/o- 
pleuride, having the body provided with four rows 
of sub-triangular scutes. Hoplopodous (-p"pédas) 
a. Zool. [Gr. 6nd hoof, mods, r0d- foot], having 
the feet protected by hoofs. 

@ 1843 Sournry Doctor (1847) VII. 498 The chiefs of the 
Hierarchy, the Iatrarchy, the Nomarchy, and the *Hop- 
larchy (under which title both sciences, naval and military, 
were comprised), 1650 CHARLETON Paradoxes Proleg. 
div b, Our disquisition of the 8i 67, or Casualties [? Causali- 
ties] of *Hoplochrisme. é7d. e, Objection to the dignity 
of *Hoplochristicall Remedies. 1656 Biount G/ossogr., 
Hoplochrism, an anointing of Armes or weapons ; as they 
do in the use of the weapon-salve. 1884 R. F. Burton BA. 
of Sword 1 The imperious interest of *Hoplology. 1832 
fraser’s Mag. V. 696 ‘That most pugnacious, or, to use the 
old term, *hoplomachic of universities. 1793 AZzsc. in Ann. 
Keg. 398 Dempster, the last of the formidable sect of *Hop- 
lomachists, who fought every day .. either with sword or 
fist, in defence of his doctrines in ovznz sc7bili. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hoplopodus, applied by Goldfuss to an Order 
(/foplopoda) .. including those [mammals] which have their 
feet protected by hooves: *hoplopodous, 


Hop-merchant. [f. Hop 50.1] 

1. A. merchant who deals in hops. 

1639 Canterb. Marriage Licences 12 Nov., Henry Sum’er- 
sole of the city of London, hopmarchant. 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. iii. (1889) I. 156 He.. made bargains over a 
tankard with drovers and hop merchants. 


2. slang. [with play on Hop sd.2] A dancing- 
master; a dancer. 

ax7o0 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hop-Merchant, a Dancing- 
master. 1708 Morreux Nadelais iv. xxxviii, Imitated by 
your Hop-Merchants ., in their .. Country Dances. 

Hopnyt, obs. pa. t. of OPEN v. 

Hopoland, obs. f. Houriann, a garment. 

Hop-o’-my-thumb (hg‘pomipy:m). Also 6 
hopthumb, 9 hop-me-thumb. [In 16th c., op 
on my thombe, from Hop v,! (in imperative mood), 
applied to a person so small that he may be hyper- 
bolically told to hop on one’s thumb: cf. stick-zn- 
the-mud, pick-me-up.) A dwarf, a pygmy: the 
name of a pygmy hero of nursery lore. Cf. Zom 


Thumb. 

1530 Patscr. 232/t Hoppe upon my thombe, /rezillon. 
1546 J. Hrywoop Prov. (1867) 25 It is a small hop on my 
thombe. And Christ wot, It is wood at a woorde. 1583 
Sranvuurst 4?neis 1v. (Arb.) 106 A cockney dandiprat hop- 
thumb. 1594 Zaming of Shrew (N.), Plaine friend hop of 
my thum, know you who we are? 1681 Otway Soldier's 
Fort. 1. i, You little Hopo’-my-thumb, come hither. 1827 
Hone Every-day Bk. U1. 67 He was a hop-o’-my-thumb no 
higher than the window-locker. 1855 THacKERAY Wewcomes 
II. 255 This hop-o-my-thumb of a-creature has begun to 
give herself airs since her marriage and her carriage. 

attrib. 1748 SMoLteTT Rod. Rand. (1812) I. 59 You pitiful 
hop o’ my thumb coxcomb. 1819 Sforting Mag. 1V. 272, 
I cannot .. help Jaughing at such hop-me-thumb fellows. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 25 June 1/2 Austria is a mere Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb Power excepting so far as she is backed by Germany, 


+ Hoppe. Os. Also 5 hoop(p)e. [Cf OE. 
hoppe, pl. hoppan, ‘ ornament, ? small bell’ (Sweet). 
(Senses I and 2 are perhaps distinct words. )] 


1. The seed-vessel of flax. 

¢ 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 156 Le boceaus 
(du lyn] Gloss. hoppen [Camb. MS. flaxbolles]. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xcvii. (1495) 663 Floures of 
flex ben... blewe, and after comyth hoppys, and therin is 
the seed, And whan the hoppe begynnyth to wexe, thenne 
the flex is drawe vp. c1440 Promp. Parv, 246/1 Hoope 
[v.x. hooppe], sede of flax, 1552 Hutoret, Hoppes of flaxe or 
hemp, @éncidu/um, 

2. The cornel tree, and its fruit. 

1499 Garlandia’s Liber Equiv. Voc. (W. de W.), Corna, 


Sructus corni, hoppe: cornus, guidam arbor, hoppe tre, 


ut gquidam dicunt. 

oper (bppt), a. [f. Hop 50.1 or v.2+-En.] 
Furnished, mixed, or flavoured with hops. 

1669 BoyLe Contn. New Exp. 1. (1682) 174 A Receiver 
filled with hopped and fermented Beer. 1830 M. Donovan 
Dom. Econ. 1. 203 Thirty-five barrels of hopped wort. 1897 
Daily News 6 Sept. 7/3 The bines being lightly hopped 
without any ‘tail’, and the fruit all being within sight. 

Hopper! (hp'pa1). [f. Hop v.1+ -erl. OE. 
type *hoppere, implied in the feminine hofpestre. 

Sense 3 is naturally accounted for ; but the origin of sense 
5 is not clear, unless derived from resemblance to the mill- 
hopper, which is not favoured by the chronology of existing 
quotations] 

1, One who hops; a leaper, dancer. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 442 Pat fore a hoppare 
can hym sla, 1598 Forto, Sad¢arino, ..a iumper, a hopper. 
1744-5 Mrs. Devany in Life § Corr. (1861) II. 335 The 
dancers are to be [etc.]. These are the rest of the hoppers. 
1775-8 Tyrwuitr Notes on Chaucer's Kut.'s T., I conceive, 
a female hopper, or dancer, was called an hoppester. 1829 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 21/1 A great hopper and runner. 

b. p/. ‘A kind of play in which the actor hops 
on one leg’ (J.) : see ScorcH-HOPPERS, Hopscorcu. 

2. An animal characterized by hopping, esp. an 
insect or insect-larva that hops. 

Applied more or less spec. to a locust or grasshopper, 
a saltatorial beetle as the turnip flea, a saltatorial homop- 
terous insect as a froth-hopper, a flea, the cheese-hopper or 
maggot of the cheese-fly ; also dial, toa samlet; in New- 





HOPPER. 


foundland to a seal of the second year. Also as a second 
eleinent, in cheese-hopper, grasshopper, sandhopper, etc. 

c 1250 Gen. & Ex, 3096 On wind cam fro westen, and do 
opperes nam, And warpes ouer in-to de se. 1797 PoLWHELE 
Hist. Devon I. 120 The Samlet of Mr, Pennant, called here 
the hopper. 1822-34 Good’s Study Med, (ed. 4) I. 278 
M(usca\ putris, the larva: of which are known to the house- 
wife by the name of hoppers, as those of all of them by the 
name of maggots. 1877 Mrs. Fieminc Life Arnot (1879) 
192 ‘he armies of barbarous inhuman black hoppers are 
not greatly diminished. 1897 Chamb. Frnt. X1V. 766/2 
The locusts were attacked while still in the ‘hopper’ stage. 


3. In a corn or other grinding mill, a receiver 
like an inverted pyramid or cone, through which 
grain or anything to be ground passes into the 
mill; so called because it had originally a hopping 
or shaking motion (which is now usually transferred 


to the shaking-shoe, where that is present). 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Reeve's 7. 119 Yet saugh I neuere.. How 
that the hopur wagges til and fra. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Man- 
hode 1. \xxili. (1869) 43 In the hoper of the mille..he was 
grounden broken and brused. c 1585 Maitre L771 i. ii. 175 in 
Simpson Sch. Shaks. 11. 414 Now let me alone to pick the 
mill, to fill the hopper, to take the toll. 1786 Burns 70 
Unco Guid i, The heapet happer’s ebbing still, And still the 
clap plays clatter. 1825 J. NicHoLtson Oferat. Mechanic 
158 The hopper..is agitated by two iron pins on the axis.. 
that alternately raise the vessel containing the grain, which 
again sinks by its own weight. 1858 THorEAu JZaine W. 
(1894) 204 A boy collecting the long edgings of boards as 
fast as cut off, and thrusting them down a hopper, where 
they were ground up beneath the mill. 1876 T, Harpy 
Lthelberta V1. xl, 15 Modern developments have shaken 
up the classes like peas in a hopper. | : 

4. Applied to similar contrivances for feeding 
any material to a machine, and, generally, to 
articles resembling a mill hopper in shape or use. 

1763 W. Lewis Commerc. Phil.-techn. 277 The space in- 
cluded between the pipes, at their lower end, under the 
bason, is a kind of hopper. Jézd. 278 The water issuing 
from the hopper is necessarily reduced into drops, 1832 
BaspaGe Lcon. Many. iii. (ed. 3) 28 To make the engine 
supply the fire with small quantities of fuel at regular inter- 
vals by means of a hopper. 1873 Sfon’s Dict. Engin. 111. 
2253 Receiving and weighing hoppers. /é7d. 2254 ‘The 
sheet-iron funnel in which the grain is received before pas- 
sing up into the weighing hopper. 1875 Knicut Dict. 
Mech., Hopper, 1. a chute for feeding any material to a ma- 
chine. 2. The basin ofa water-closet. 3. (Glass.) A conical 
vessel suspended from the ceiling, containing sand and 
water for the use of the glass-cutter. 1878 F. 5. WILLIAMS 
Midl. R ailw. 626 The tickets are placed in a kind of tube 
or hopper, down which they descend, and .. are drawn one 
by one acrossa printing machine, 1883 Daily News 27 July 
2/t The new twelve-barrel Nordenfeldt gun.. Hoppers to fit 
on the feeders keep them constantly replenished, and so 
incessant is the fire that in half a minute 600 shots were dis- 
charged, 

5. A basket; esf. a basket or other vessel in 
which the sower carries his seed. Now dal. 

a1300 LE. E£, Psalter \xxx. 7 [Ixxxi. 6] His hend in hoper 
served bai. 1362 Lanct. P. PZ. A. vil.57 He heng an Hoper 
on his Bac In stude of a Scrippe. ¢1420 Padlad. on Hush. 
x. 43 Thyn hopur clothe hienys skyn; and throwe ‘Thy 
seede therynne. 1523 Firzuers. Husdb. § 10. 1649 BLITHE 
Lng. Iniprov. Impr. (1652) 179 Be sure ever and anon to 
stir up the bottom of your Hopper, or Seed-lop. 1821 CLARE 
Vill. Minstr. 11. 106 What once were kernels from his 
hopper sown, Now browning wheat-ears. 

6. A barge in attendance on a dredging machine, 
which carries the mud or gravel out to sea and 
discharges it through an opening in its bottom. 


Also hopper-barge. 

1759 in Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) II. 588 A person in- 
vented a machine..called a Hopper..to take ballast out of 
ships..convey the same to the sea, and there drop it. 1887 
Daily News 14 Dec. 2/6 New steamer Giralda, when off 
Claxheugh, river Wear, came into collision with a laden 
hopper. 1894 /d7d. 8 Oct. 6/7 The men who were working 
the marine dredger and its attendant hoppers in the outer 
port of Port Said. 

7. =hopper-car: see 10, 

1862 VV. Y. Tribune 10 June (Bartlett), Of the fifty-seven 
hoppers thrown over Opequan bridge, one half can be put 
into serviceable order again. 

8. A funnel-shaped or hopper-like hollow. 

1838 T. L. Mircuett 3 Arp. £. Austral. (1839) II. 319 
We find among the features on these lofty river banks many 
remarkable hollows, not unaptly termed ‘hoppers’ .. from 
the water sinking into them, as grain subsides in the hopper 
ofamill, 1847 D. A. Wetts & S. H. Davis Sk. Williams 
Colt. 88 You find yourself on the edge of a gulf at least a 
thousand feet deep, the four sides of which apparently con- 
verge to a point at the bottom. This place, from its peculiar 
form, is called the Hopper. 

9. Pianoforte. A piece attached at the back part 
of a key to raise the hammer and regulate the 
distance to which it falls back from the string 


after striking it. Also called grasshopper. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 14¢c/1 The action of the square 
pee on its first introduction, consisted of a key, a 
ifter, a hammer, and a damper.. Longman and Broderip .. 
brought out a patented invention having two additional 
as in the action, namely, the hopper, and the under- 
ammer. 1896 Hirxins Piangforte 37 The key, hopper, 
spring and set-off, 

10. attrib. and Comb. a. appositive, as (sense 6) 
hopper-barge, -punt. b. Of or belonging to a 
hopper, as (sense 3) hopper feed, form, head, 
mouth; (sense 9) hopper button, lever, spring. c¢. 
Shaped like or resembling the hopper of a mill, 
as hopper casement, closet, hip, pan, roof, ventilator, 


HOPPER. 


d. parasynthetic, as (sense 5: cf. quot. 1787 s.v. 
Hopper! 1) hopper-arsed, -hipped, -rumped adjs. 
e. Special combs.: hopper axis, a contrivance 
for grinding apples, something like a coffee-mill ; 
hopper-boy, ‘a name given in mills to a rake 
which moves in a circle, drawing the meal over an 
opening through which it falls’ (Craig 1847) ; 
hopper-car, a kind of car or truck for carrying 
coal, gravel, etc., shaped like a hopper, and empty- 
ing through an opening at the bottom ; hopper- 
cock, a valve for water-closets, etc. (Knight Dzc?. 
Mech.) ; + hopper-crow, ?.a crow that follows a 
seed-hopper during sowing ; hopper-eared, -free 
adjs. (see quots.) ; hopper-hood, a hooded seal in 


its second year. 

a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *Hopper-arst, when the 
Breech sticks out. 1787 [see Hopper! 1]. 1807 VANCOUVER 
Agric. Devon (1813) 124 It performs all the operations of 
thrashing, winnowing, grinding, and bolting, together with 
an iron *hopper axis for grinding apples. 1895 Westw. 
Gaz. 16 Oct. 4/2 The Admiralty *hopper barge..for use at 
the Gibraltar new Dry Dock and Extension Works, had an 
adventurous voyage. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 141/2 
Hopper spring.. Hopper lever..*Hopper button. .Sustain- 
ing spring..fixed in the front end of the hopper lever. 1862 
N.Y. Tribune 10 June (Bartlett), There were one hundred 
and eighty-three iron *hopper-cars recovered in a condition 
to be restored. 1844 Catholic Weekly Instr. 103 *Hopper 
casements..should be inserted in almost all the windows, in 
order to’ secure due ventilation. @1592 GREENE Fas. lV, 
v. ii, To gather feathers like to a *hopper-crow, And lose 
them in the height of all my pomp? 1744-50 W. ELtis 
Mod. Husbandm. M11. 1.19 (E.D.S.) Such land would re- 
turn an *hopper-eared crop at harvest, or, in plainer English, 
a little ear, with a few kernels, 1887 Pal/ Mall G. 12 Mar. 
2/1 Mr. Maxim’s next effort was also a 3-pounder, using a 
long cartridge, but having a very short action and a *hopper 
feed. 1829 J. Hunter Hallamsh. Gloss. 5t When the 
tenants of the manor of Sheffield ground their corn at the 
lord’s mill, some of them were called *hopper-frees, being 
privileged. 1898 din, Rev. Apr. 440 The ‘hopper-free’ 
tenants at Leeds .. had their corn grinded immediately 
upon the emptying of the hopper, though there were never 
so many attending. 1s00o-2zo Dunsar Poems 1x. 55 With 
*hoppir hippis, and henches narrow. 1672 WyCHERLEY 
Love in Wood u. i, She is bow-legg’d, *hopper-hipp’d. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. 198 The large square wooden pipe.. 
terminates..in a *hopper-mouth proper for receiving in the 
burthen, 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 59/2 Flushing Water 
Closet, with *Hopper Pan. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., 
*Hopper-punt, a flat-floored lighter for carrying soil or 
mud, with a hopper or receptacle in its centre, to contain 
the lading. 1626 MippLteton Wom. Beware Wom. 1. ii, 
Her body straight, not *hopper-rump’d. 1840 *Hopper 
spring [see hopper button). 1896 Hirxins Pianoforte Gloss., 
Hopper Spring, the wire spring that regulates the angle of 
the sticker or hopper, and accelerates its return under the 
notch or roller. : 

Hence Hoppered a.: cf. hopper-hipped (above). 

1704 D’Urrey Hell beyond Hell 54 Holland, up to the 
ankles fine, But hopper’d still about the chine. 

Hopper? (hgpa1).  [f. Hor v.2+-rEr1.] 

L. One engaged in picking hops ; a hop-picker. 

1719 in Cowper Canterd. Reg., St. George (1891) 207 
Edward Even and Alice his pretended wife, hoppers and 
way-going persons, 1751 SMotLetr Per. Pic. lxxxvii, The 
venerable Society of weeders, podders, and hoppers. 1860 
Dickens Unconun. Trav. xi, Many of these hoppers are 
Irish, but many come from London. 

2. A brewer’s vat in which the infusion of hops 
is prepared to be added to the wort (Cent. Dict.). 

3. attrib., as hopper-house. 

1883 J. Y. Srrarton Hofs § Hofp-pickers 45 The hopper- 
house is generally a long low-pitched building. 1884 Dazly 
News 23 Sept. 3/2 Great efforts have been made. .to provide 
suitable lodgings for the hoppers, and ‘hopper-houses’ 
catch the eye at every turn of the road. 


Hopper, erron. form of Hoovrr 2, wild swan. 


+ Hoppestere. Ods. [OE. hoppystre, f. hoppian 
to hop: see -srer. The mod. form would be 
hopster ; cf. Chaucer’s tappestere, now tapster.] A 
female dancer, a danceress. In the quot. from 
Chaucer app. used attrib. =‘ dancing’. 

‘Schippes hoppesteres’ answers to navi bellatrici (= 
“warlike ships’) in Boccaccio’s Teseide, which it is sup- 
posed that Chaucer misread as dad/atrici (=dancers, danc- 
ing, pl. fem.). Speght (followed by Bullokar and Cockeram) 
erroneously explained ‘ hoppesteres’ as ‘pilots’. See Skeat, 
Chaucer V. 80, 

cxooo Aiirric Hom, I. 484 He .. Ses maran witezan 
dead pzre lydran hoppystran hire glizes to mede forzeaf, 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Kunt.'s 7.1159 Yet saugh I brent the shippes 
hoppesteres [Camb, ATS, hospesterys]. 

Hoppet! (hg'pét). Chiefly north. dial. Also 
7- hobbet, 9 hoppett, -itt. [? f. Hoprrr! with 
dim, suffix. Cf. also Hopper.] 

1. A basket, esp. a small hand-basket. 

1671 SKINNER Etymt. Angl., Hoppet, vox agro Line. 
usitatissima significat autem Corbem seu Calathum quo 
fructus circumferunt, 1674 Ray WV. C. Words 26 A Hopfpet, 
a little Handbasket. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 392/1 
An Hoppet, or Hobbet .. is a Vessel of wood to carry corn 
in by him that soweth the same. 1787 Grosr Prov. Gloss., 
Hoppet, a little basket, chiefly for folding seed-corn, worn 
by the husbandmen, in sowing, at their backs, whence a man 
with protuberant buttocks is compared to a man accoutered 
with a hoppet, and stiled hoppet-arsed, vulgarly hopper- 
arsed, 1828 Craven Dial., Hopfit, a little basket. 1847-78 
Hatwiwett, Hofpet,..the dish used by miners to measure 
their orein. 1886 S. W. Linc. Gloss., Hoppet, asmall hand- 
basket with lids, ‘She has ta’en a hoppet with her lunch,’ 
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2. A large bucket, used for lowering and raising 
men and materials in the shaft of a mine or other 


excavation, 

1863 An. Reg. 3 The engineer was astonished to find 
that the hoppet containing the men stopped in the shaft. 
1888 Ties 9 Apr. 6/5 ‘The hoppet is a large iron bucket 
fastened by three hooks and chains to the rope. 1890 PadZ 
Mail G.8 Sept. 3/1 The workmen are raised by means of 
a ‘hoppett’, which a steam engine lifts or lowers as re- 
quired. 1897 Times 10 Mar. 13/6 One hoppit came up with 
débris showing slight dampness. , 

3. A bee-hive; also dce-hoppet. dial. 

Ho'ppet2. loca’. [? dim. of Hore sd.?] 

1. An enclosure; a yard, paddock, or the like. 

1701 Deed [relating to properties called] ‘a Barn and 
Hoppett’. 1864 Gd. Words 581/2 There is a hoppet big 
enough for the run of a pony. 1867 Crint. Chronol. York 
Castle 153 Crowther and Hoyle were interred in the hoppet 
at the back of the Castle. 

2. A gaol or prison. [May perh. belong to prec. 
word : cf. cage, coop similarly used. ] 

1855 Rosinson WaAztby Gloss., Hoppet, the jail. ‘They 
were putten i’ t’ hoppet ’, imprisoned. 

Ho'ppet3. zorth. dial, [dim. from Hop z.!] 
An infant in arms. 

1695 Kennett Par. Antig. 11. Gloss.s.v. Tremuta, A 
young child danced in the arms is by metaphor called a little 
hoppet. 1828 Craven Dial., Hoppit, an infant. 


Hop-picker. A labourer employed to pick 
the’ ripe hops from the bines; usually one of 
a large body who annually migrate to the hop- 
growing districts to do this work; also, a me- 
chanical contrivance for picking, cleaning, and 
sorting hops. So Hop-picking, the work of pick- 
ing hops, which annually gives temporary employ- 
ment in the country to large bodies of the poor. 

1760 Engraving of picture by G. Smith, The Hop Pickers. 
1777 Branp Pop. Antig. (1870) II. 20 To the festivities of 
Harvest Home must be referred the following popular 
custom among the hop-pickersin Kent. 1875 Knicut Dict. 
Mech., Hop-picker,..a machine for picking hops. 1812 
Lxaminer 5 Oct, 629/2 Hop-picking completed. 

Hoppill: see Horpie vz. 

-Hoppiness (hg'pinés). [f. assumed ad}. *hoppy, 
f. Hor sb.2+-nEss.] Hopping manner or quality. 

1860 J. Wuite Hist. France(ed, 2) 3 Animals [frogs]. .the 
exact image of himself in hoppiness of motion. 

Hopping (hg'pin), v7. 56.1 [f. Hop v1 +-1nel.] 

1. The action of the verb Hop, in various senses. 

c12z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 379/79 At bis bruydale was plei 
i-nou3h : songand gret hoppingue. @ 1340 HampoLe Psalter 
xxxix.6 Hoppynge & daunceynge of tumblers & herlotis. 
1576 Newton Lewinie's Complex. 1. ii. 10 b, Vndecent hop- 
ping and dauncing. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics x. § 66. 
181 The perpetual hoppings of the canary from bar to bar of 
its cage. 

2. A dance; a rural festival of which dancing 
forms a principal part. 
~¢1330 Arth. § Merl. 3545 Men made song and hop- 
inges, Ogain the come of this kinges. c1570 Durhant 
Depos. (Surtees) 102 The day that one John Fletcher of 
Chester made a hopping. 1686 G. Sruarr Yoco-ser. Disc. 
32 To Horse-race, Fair, or Hoppin go. 1843 Harpy in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club Il. No. 11. 55 These feasts, or as 
they are called elsewhere in Northumberland, hoppings, are 
held on the festival day of the patron Saint. 1889 Archeol. 
Ab liana XIII. 322 At Newburn..the hopping is held about 
the feast of St. Margaret of Antioch. 

Hopping, 227. sd.2 [f. Hor 5.1 or v.2 + -1nal.] 

1. The gathering of hops; hop-picking. 

1717 Canterb. Parish Reg., St. George (ed. Cowper) 206 
One Robert Northborn, a stranger came hopping [=a-hop- 
ping]. 175x Smottetr Per. Pic. \xxxvii, The profession of 
hopping. 1880 7%ses 10 Sept. 9/4 The return of the hopping 
season. Jéid. 9/5 A labourer, with his wife and children, 
may make from £6 to £8 by ‘the hopping’. 

The flavouring of malt liquor with hops. 

1816 J. Smita Panorama Sc. & Art Il, 570 Of Boiling 
and Hopping. 1890 Darly News 14 Oct, 2/3 English hops 
suitable for fine ale brewing or dry hopping must prove to 
be in limited supply. 1894 Ties 6 Mar. 4/1 When German 
hops were used for hopping down. 

Hopping, 7//.¢.1 [f. Hop v.14-1ne2.] 

1. That hops: see the verb. 

1785 Burns Winter Night iv, Ilk happing bird. 1790 
Burke Fy. Rev, 127 The little shrivelled, meagre, hopping, 
though loud and troublesome insects of the hour. 1799 
Sores Lett. (1895) 280 A little hopping, over-civil sort 
of thing. 

2. Comb. Hopping-dick, local name fora species 
of thrush (Merula leucogenys) common in Jamaica, 
resembling the blackbird in appearance and song 
(Maunder’s Treas. Nat. Hist. (1874) 325); hop- 
ping-john (Southern U.S.), a stew of bacon with 
pease or pease and rice seasoned with red pepper ; 
hopping-mad a. (diza/. and U.S.), violently angry, 
so as to dance with rage. 

1856 O_msTED Slave States 506 The greatest luxury with 
which they are acquainted is a stew of bacon and peas, with 
red pepper, which they call ‘ eng John’, 1675 Cotton 
Scoffer Scoft 52, I us'd to make him *hopping mad. _@ 1860 
Widow Bedott Papers 275 (Bartlett) Miss Fustick said 
Liddy Ann was too old to wear plumes.. which made Liddy 
hoppin’ mad, and jed to an awful quarrel. 

Hence Ho'ppingly adv. 

1598 Forio, Salte//one, hoppingly, skippingly. 

Hopping, A/. a.2 [f. Hop v.2+-1ne%.]  En- 
gaged in hop-picking. 





HOPSCOTCH. 


1860 Dickens Uncomm, Trav. xi, The whole country 
side. .will swarm with hopping tramps. 

Ho'ppity. [f. Hor v1] Another name for 
HALMA, 3 

1894 L. B. Sperry Confid. Talks with Yng. Men xvii. 164 
Games of all sorts, base-ball, foot-ball, ..checkers, hoppity. 

Hopple (hp'p’l), v. [Origin obscure; it is 
exemplified earlier than HOBBLE v. in same sense, 
and can hardly be a later variant of that word ; 
rather does the corresp. sense of hobble seem to be 
taken from hofple, But Kilian has early mod.Fl. 
hoppelen = MDu. hobelen to jump, dance ; and see 
the German forms mentioned under HoppiE v.] 

trans. To fasten together the legs of (a horse or 
other beast) to prevent it from straying ; also tras. 
to fetter (a human being); =HOoBBLE z. 7. 

1886 in Scotter Manor Rec. (N.W. Linc. Gloss.), That noe 
man hoppell noe cattell in the Forthe. 1630 /é7d., That noe 
man shall leave his horsse or beaste loose in the fallowe 
feilde but to hoppill tether or bringe him home att night. 
1660 H. More AMMyst. Godl. 1x. vii. § 8 Superstitiously 
hoppled in the Toils and Nets of superfluous Opinions. 
a1749 CHALKLEY Wks. (1766) 382, I think then he ought to 
be muzzled and hoppled too. 1807 P. Gass ruil. 223 We 
caught all our horses and hoppled them. 1876 Morris 
Sigurd 1.26 What of men so hoppled should be the tale to tell? 

Hopple (ho'p’)), sd. [f. HoppLx v.] 

1. An apparatus for hoppling horses, etc. (see 

prec.) ; also ¢ransf. a fetter; =HOBBLE 5d. 3. 
- a1825 Forsy Voc. &. Anglia, Hopfle. 1886 Guernsey 
‘News 18 June s/t A pattern hopple for sheep .; was sub- 
mitted. 1888 W. Morris Dream F. Ball iv. 34, 1..went up 
and down my prison what I could for my hopples. 1892 
M. C. F. Morris Vorksh, Folk-Talk 113 When they are 
milking a cow they tie her hind legs with a hopple. 

2. ? =Hobble-bush. t 

1856 Bryant Poems, Strange Lady vii, A pebbly brook, 
where rustling winds among the hopples sweep. } 

|| Hoppo (hg'po). [See quot. 1882.] In China: 
The board of revenue or customs. Also (short for 


hoppo-man) an officer of the customs. 

1711 C. Lockyer Yvade in India 101 (Y.) The Hoppos, 
who look on Europe Ships as a great branch of their Profits, 
will give you all the fair Words imaginable. 1726 SHEL= 
vocke Voy. round World 446 We should have met with 
great trouble from the Hoppo-men, or Custom-house Officers, 
Ibid. 448 The Bonita’s boat..was..pursued by a Hoppo, or 
Custom-house boat. 1748 Avzson’s Voy. m1. vii. 355 The 
Hoppo or Chinese Custom-house officer at Macao, 1882 
Fan Kwae at Canton 36 (Y.) The ‘ Hoppo’ (as he was in- 
correctly styled) filled an office especially created for the 
foreign trade at Canton. .. The Board of Revenue is in 
Chinese ‘ Hoo-poo’, and the office was locally misapplied 
to the officer in question. 

Ho'p-pole. [f. Hor s/.1] A tall pole on 
which hop-plants are trained. 

1573-4 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 583 For 
setting up the hop poles,.vj4, a@ 1687 Corron Poems, To 
¥. Bradshaw (R.), Like hop-poles in a hop-yard rear’d. 
1784 [see hop-kilz s, v. Hor sé.'5 b]. 1892 Spectator 23 Jan. 
118 Alder for charcoal, chestnut for hop-poles. 

Hoppyne, obs. form of OPEN. 

Hop-sack, hopsack (hg'psek)., [f. Hor 5.1] 

1. A sack in which hops are packed. 

1481-90 Howard Housch. Bks. (Roxb.) 72 Item, making 
of the hopsakes iiij.d, x161z»*RowLanpvs Move Knaves Vet 
Aiv, Great large abhominable breech Like Brewers Hop- 
sackes. 1753 School of Man 28 Vice may be said to get 
admittance to us habited in velvet, but comes from us in 
a Hopsack. 1869 Punch 10 July 10/2 He would come ina 
hop-sack, with a cabbage-leaf on his head. 

ee Texts 

1892 Daily News 15 Oct. 7/1 Every variety of surface is 
supplied. .from the sheeny ‘ faced cloth’ to the rough ‘ hop- 
sack’, 1893 /éid. 28 Mar. 2/3 ‘Horse-cloth’, ‘hopsack’, 
and other similar kinds of material, which are only coarse 
in appearance, being really made of the finest wool. 

op-sacking. a. The material of which hop- 
sacks are made, a coarse fabric composed of hemp 
and jute. _b, Applied to a woollen dress-fabric 
made with a roughened surface. oy 
1884 Girl's Own Paper Feb. 211/1, 1 give the preference 
to unbleached linen and hop sacking. 1893 Daily News 17. 
July 6/3 A gown of hop-sacking, shot mauve and grey. 
“Ho'p-score. /ocal. = Horscorcn. é 
-1829 J. Hunter Hadlamsh. Gloss., Hop-score, a child’s 
game. 1890 JV. § Q. 7th Ser. IX. 196 The game has always, 
1_believe, been called in Yorkshire and the Northern 
countries ‘ hop-score’. 

+ Hop-scot. Ods. rave. =Hopscorcn. , 

1789 Archzol. IX. 18 (D.) A very common game at every 
school called hop-scot. 

Hopscotch (hp pskgt). [f. Horv.1 + Scorcy sé. 
an incised line or scratch: a formation like catch- 
penny, heal-all, etc.] A children’s game, consisting 
in hopping on one foot and driving forward with it 
a flat stone, fragment of a slate or tile, etc., from 
one compartment to another of an oblong figure 
traced out on the ground, so as always to hop 
over or clear each scotch or line. Also called 
fop-score, Hop-scot, and (earlier) Scotch-hoppers. 

1801 Strut? Sforts § Past. tv. iv. 339 Among the school- 
boys in my memory there was a pastime Called Hop-Scotch. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxiii. 72 Playing hopscotch and 
other games on the hard sand. 1886 American XII. 140 
It would seem that the well-known boys’ game of ‘ hop- 
scotch’ dates back to the beginning of the Christian era. 

attrib. 1897 Pop. Sci, Monthly Nov. 64 Streets and Janes 
cross and recross in delightfully hopskotch fashion, ; 


HOPSHACKLE 


Ho'pshackle, sd. Oés. exc. dial. [The second 
element is app. SHACKLE; the first is obscure: cf. 
HoppLe, HAMSHACKLE.] ‘ A ligament for confining 
a horse or cow’ (Jam.); a hopple or hobble. 

a@1568 Ascuam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 128 Soch runners ., in 
the end .. cum behind others and deserue but the hop- 
shakles, if the Masters of the game be right iudgers. 

So Hopshackle (in 6 Sc. hap-) v. ¢rans., to 
hopple or hobble. Oéds. exc. dial. 

1500-20 Dunpar Poems liil. 12 He stackerit lyk ane 
strummall awer [z.e. aver, old horse] That hap shackellit 
war abone the kne. 1879 Waucu Chimney Corner 17 Thou 
walks as if thou were hop-shackie’t. 

Hopthumb: see Hop-o’-My-THUMB. 


Ho'p-yard. [f. Hor sd.1] =Hop-carpan. 

1533-4 L’Estrange Househ.-bk. in Archzol. XXV. 538 
For trymyng of the hopp yerd. 1852 HuLorr, Hoppe yarde, 
arbustum. 1587 Harrison England i, xiii. (1877) 1. 259 
‘There be now no houses at all, but hopyards. 
Smita Virginia u. 28 They hill it about like a hop-yard, 
@ 1687 [see Hop-poLe]. 1881 WHITEHEAD //ofs 22 The hop- 
yards in Worcestershire are ., situated upon the better and 
richer clays and marls. 

Hopyn, Hoqueton, obs. ff. Open, Haqurton. 

Hor, var. HEr foss. pron. Obs., their; ME. var. 
of Harr; obs. f. Hour; var, Horr Oés., filth. 

+ Horaba:ptist. Ods. rare. [irreg. f. Gr. dpa 
or L. hora hour.] One who baptizes every hour. 

a 1641 [see Holobaftist s. v. Hoto-]. 

Horal (hoerdl), a. [f. L. hor-a hour + -At. 
Late L. had 4éralis.] Of or pertaining to an hour 
or hours; horary; hourly, 

1717 Prior A /ma 11. 268 If the horal orbit ceases, The whole 
{watch] stands still. 1808 F, BALFour in Asiat. Res, VIII. 27 
A column for the horal variations of sol-lunar power. 1896 
Daily News 13 Nov. 7/7 The same rectification of the horal 
system that has already taken place in all Europe with the 
exception of France, Spain, and Portugal. 

Hence Ho‘rally adv., hourly, in relation to hours, 

1623 Cocxeram, Horadly, hourely. 

Horarious (horée‘rias), @. rare. [f. late L. 
horart-us HORARY +-0US.] =next, 3. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Horarious, enduring for an hour or two 
only; as the petals of Czstus. 

Hovary (hoerrari), a. [ad. med.L. horari-us, 
f. hora VouR: see -ARyY and cf. F. horatre.] 

L. Of, relating to, or indicating the hours. //orary 
angle =1OUR-ANGLE. Horary circle: see CIRCLE 
sb. 2,132; also, the circle of hours on a dial-plate. 

1664 Power Zp. Philos. 111. 193 Understood no more of 
Nature, than a rude Countrey-fellow does of the Internal 
Fabrick of a Watch, that onely sees the Index and Horary 
Circle, 1688 Bovie Final Causes Nat. Things 1. 19 Fur- 
nished with a stile, with horary lines and numbers, and .. 
all the requisites of a sun dial. 1767 PAzl. Trans. LVII. 
390 The horary spaces, or angular distances of the hours on 
the dial. 1798 tr. Pérouse’s Voy. round World X11. 332 
M. de Langle himself took the distances and horary angles. 
1816 PLayrair Wat. PAil, 11. 13 The angle which the meri- 
dian of a star makes with the meridian of the place of 
observation, is called the star's Horary Angle. 1853 Chr. 
Rememby, Jan. 71 The general horary arrangement of time. 

2. Occurring every hour, hourly. 

1632 B, Jonson Magn. Lady 1. vi, Horary shifts Of shirts 
and waste-coats. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 152 
A dayly, horary, momently breaking of that great Evan- 
gelicall precept. 1796 Hutton Math, Dict.s.v., The Horary 
motion of the earth on her axis is 15°. 1881 Nature No. 
620, 480 The horary average [of meteors] increased rapidly 
between the evening and morning hours, 

+3. Lasting only for an hour, or for a short 
time; applied to fruits that will not keep. Ods. 

1620 VENNER Via Recta vii. 114 These and such like 
horarie and quickly perishing fruites. 1698 Fryer Acc, Z. 
India §& P, 293 Melons, Cucumbers, and other Horary 
Fruits. 

4, Astrol. Horary question, a question, the answer 
to which is obtained by erecting a figure of the 
heavens for the moment at which it is propounded. 
Hence, Relating to such questions, as horary 


astrology, prediction. 

1647 NEEDHAM Levellers Lev. 9 To perswade the Lady 
Arnabella to come to me, to be resolv’d 'bout some horary 
question. 1664 Butler wd, 11. iii.985 Draw a Figure that 
shall tell you What you perhaps forget, befell you, By way 
of Horary inspection. 1790 Srpty Astrol, (1792) I. x07 Cal- 
culating nativities or resolving horary questions. 1819 
J. Witson Dict, Astrol, s.v., The figure for a horary 
question is erected in the same manner as for a nativity. 

Horary, sd. rave. [ad. late L. horadrz-um dial, 
book of hours, neut. sing. of horart-us (see prec.).] 

+1. Eccl. A book containing the offices for the 
canonical hours. Ods. 

163x Heyuin S?. George 1. v. § 11. 93 So was it in our Ladies 
Horarie, or horarium, according to the use of Sarum, 1789 
Burney //is¢. Mus, III, i. g This year [1549] all. .breviaries, 
offices, horaries..were called in and destroyed, 

2. An hourly account or narrative.. (Cf. dary.) 

1864 Sat, Rev. 31 Dec. 817/1 Todleben tells us that Can- 
robert deployed on the heights by two o’clock; Kinglake, 
that Bosquet .. crossed by the ford .. at 2-10; and so on 
through the horary of the battle. 


Horatian (horé'-fiin), a. (sb.) [ad. L. Hord- 

tian-us, £ Horati-us gentile name of the poet 
Horace.] Belonging to or characteristic of the 
Latin poet Horace (Quintus Horatius Flaccus, 
B.C. 65-8), or his poetry. b. as sb, The language 
of Horace, . 


1624 Cart. - 


' stir of the insect horde. 


383 


1851 TENNySON in L7/ (1897) I. 341 A far-off echo of the 
Horatian Alcaic. 1891 S. Mostyn Curatica 10 He capped 
my verse instantaneously, and for the next half-hour we 
conversed in Horatian. 

Horcee, obs. form of Hoarsr, 

‘+ Horcop, horecop. Ods. Also 6 dial. hoore- 
cup, -chup. [ME, f. ar whore +?Copr sé.%3; but 
the analytical sense is not clear.] A bastard. Also 
as a term of abuse. ; 

c 1430 Syx Tryam, 224 Hyt were not feyre, A horcop to 
be yowre heyre. c¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 246/t Horcop, bas- 
tarde. c1440 Gesta Rom. \xvii. 384 (Add. MS.), I gafe 
souke, and noryshed my ij. hore Coppis. 14.. Mow. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 694/9 Hic felinguis,a horcoppe. 1578 WHET- 
STONE Promos u. iv, T'wyll teache the hoorecup wyt. 

Hord, obs. f. Hoarp, Horne; var. OrD Ods. 

+ Hord. Ods. [ad. L. horda in same sense.] 

1623 CockEeram, /Yord, a Cow great with Calfe, 1658 in 


PHILurs. 
Hordasrian, rare. [f. med.L. hordari-us, ad. 


OE. hordere treasurer, HOARDER.] (See quot.) 

1892 G, W. Kitcuin Comp, Rolls 32 The Hordarian, who 
had charge of the Aome or material resources of the Convent ; 
providing bread and beer, meat and fish, for the Refectory. 
Lbid, 496 Hordarius, a Hordarian, officer in charge of the 
hoard or collection of property belonging to the Monastery 
[at Winchester]. 

So Hordary [ad. med.L. hordaria], the depart- 
ment of the monastery under the hordarian. 

1892 G. W. Kitrcuin Comp, Rolls Index 527 Hordary, 
Chaplain of the. 

Horde (hoe:d), st. Forms: 6-8 horda, hord, 
7 hordia, 7-8 hoord, 7- horde. [Ultimately ad. 
Turki ora, also ordz, ordi, urdit camp (see URDU), 
whence Russ. ordé horde, clan, crowd, troop, Pol. 
horda, Ger., Da. horde, Sw. hord, It. orda, Sp., Pr. 
horda, ¥. horde (1559 in Hatz.-Darm.). The 
initial 4 appears in Polish, and thence in the 
Western European languages. The various forms 
horda, horde, hord were due to the various channels 
through which the word came into Eng.] 

1, A tribe or troop of Tartar or kindred Asiatic 
nomads, dwelling in tents or wagons, and migrating 
from place to place for pasturage, or for war or 


plunder. b. Also applied to other nomadic tribes. 

Golden Horde, name for a tribe who possessed the khanate 
of Kiptchak, in Eastern Russia and western and central 
Asia, from the 13th century till 1480. 

1558 EvEen Decades 280 ‘lartares are diuided by companies 
which they caule Hordas .. they consiste of innumerable 
Hordas, 1560 Jenxinson in Hakluyt Voy, (1886) III. 225 
The Nagayans..were diuided into diuers companies called 
Hords. 1594 Biunpevit Ever. v. (ed. 7) 560 The Tarta- 
rians are divided into certaine commonalties, and Colonies, 
called of them Hordes. 1600 Fairrax Yasso xvit. xxi, 
As the Scythian Hordas stray. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 421 Stayed with him in his hord (which consisted 
of about tooo housholds of a kindred). 1740 THompson 
& Hoce in Hanway Trav. (1762) I. 1v. lii. 239 They are 
divided into three ordas, under the government of a khan. 
1799 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. 11. 78 The Kirghises 
. have always been divided into three hordes, the great, the 
middle and the little hordes, 1863 KinGLAKE Crimea (1877) 
I. i. 2 Nations trembled at the coming of the Golden Horde. 

b. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 745 (Greenland) In 
which Tents they lived by hoords. 1695 Temrie fist, 
Eng. Introd., Such were the Hords among the Goths, the 
Clans in-Scotland, and Septs in Ireland. 1838-42 ARNoLD 
Hist. Rome (1846) II. xxxiii. 320 Of the Gauls, new hordes 
had lately arrived from beyond the Alps. 1847 DisraE.t 
Tancred vi. iv, 1am sprung from a horde of Baltic pirates, 

2. transf. A great company, esp. of the savage, 
uncivilized, or uncultivated ; a gang, troop, crew. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 426 Pillars of Stone, 
which sometimes were Hoords of Men and Beasts feeding, 
transformed. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace 1. Wks. VIII. 99, I 
hardly shall allow that with the horde of regicides we: could 
.-obtain any thing at all deserving the name of peace. 
1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 11. 160 Eager to be out 
of the vicinity of such a piratical horde. 1883 19¢% Cent. 
May gor In all our large cities there are hordes of little 
ragged urchins who live on the streets, 1888 H. E, ScuppER 
in Atlantic Monthly Aug. 227/1 This great horde of young 
readers in America has created a large number of special 
writers for the young. 

b. Of animals: A moving swarm or pack, 

1834 Lytton Pompeii iv. iv, The grass still moved to the 
1864 SwinBuURNE Afalanta 823 
Wolves in a wolfish horde, 

Hence Horde v. zzir., to form a horde; to con- 
gregate or live as in a horde. 

182x Byron Sardan. v. i. 209 My fathers’ house shall 
never be a cave For wolves to horde and howl in. 

Horde, obs. form of Hoarp. 

Hordeaceous (hyrdz2"fas), a. [f. L. horde- 
ace-us, £. hordeum barley: see -ACEOUS.] Of the 
nature of barley; related to or resembling barley. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

+ Ho'rdeate. Oss. [ad. med.L. hordeat-um, 
f, hordeum barley. Cf, F. orgeat.] A drink made 
of barley; a decoction of barley. 

1639 J. W. tr. Guibert’s Char, Physic. 1. 28 To make a 
Hordeat or mundified Barly. 1657 Tomiinson Renon's 
Disp. 162* They may be used instead of apozems and 
Hordeates. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. vil. 60, I pre- 
scribed him that night a barly-cream .. We repeated the 
hordeat that night. 

Horden, Hordere, obs. ff. ORDAIN, ORDER. 

Hordein (hpsdzjin). Chem. [f. L. horde-um 


HOREL, 


barley + -ry.] A pulverulent substance obtained 


from barley-meal: see quots. 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 11. 259 In this grain, Proust has 
discovered .. a peculiar substance .. to which he has given 
the name of hordein. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 
I. 73 Dr. Thomson is of opinion that the hordein .. is 
merely starch in a particular state. 1865-72 Warts Dict. 
Chem, 111. 167 Barley-starch obtained by kneading barley- 
meal in water, and leaving the liquid to settle.. leaves a 
pulverulent substance, to which Proust gave the name 
hordein, It appears, however, to be, not a definite sub- 
stance, but a mixture of starch, cellular tissue, and an 
azotised body. 

+ Hore, hor. Ods. Also 4 hoore. [Com, 
Teut.: OF. horh, horg masc. and neut., clammy 
humour, phlegm; also horz, horw-m., dirt, filth, 
foulness = OFris. hore, OS. horu, OHG. horo 
(horw-, horow-, horew-), MHG. hor (horw-es) n., 
dirt, LG. hor, hdr, dirt, ON. Horr m., mucus from 
the nose:—OTeut. *horwo-:—pre-Teut. *korw-, 
*korv-; cf. Olr. corbud pollution.] Dirt, filth, 


defilement, foulness. 

«a700 Ep~inal Gloss. 412 Flegmata, horh. ax1000 Elene 
297 (Gr.) Ge mid horu speowdon on dzs andwlitan. cx000 
Sax. Leechd. 11. 174 Dracontjan wip fule horas on men. 
c 1000 AEtrric Homi. II. 56 pet adweahd. .fram synna hore- 
wum. cx1200 77in. Coll. Hom. 49 Pe clenesse pe is bideled 
of pe hore pat is cleped hordom, pat is alre horene hore. 
c1305 Edmund Conf. 8 in LE. E. P. (1862) 71 So clene he 
cam fram his moder: wipoute enie hore. c¢1305 Land 
Cokaygne 34 (ibid. 157) Per nis schepe no swine no gote No 
non horw3. 1340 Ayenb. 137 Huet am ich bote esssse and 
spearken and hor and stench, wermes wynd ssed and smech. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. iit. (1495) 442 Fylthe 
and hore of cyttees ben cast in toryuers. /d/d. xvI. vil. 557 
The fome of syluer clensyth fylth and hoore of bodyes. 
¢1430 Hymns Virg. 83 On me was neiber wem ne hore. 

Hore, ME. north. midl. form of Ham; obs. f. 
Hoar, Hour, Oar, WHORE; var. HER fron. Obs., 
their, OrE Ods., mercy. Horecop: see Horcor. 


Horehound, hoarhound  (hoerhaund). 
Forms: I hare htine, (héran hiinan), 3 hore- 
hune, 4 -houne, 5 horho(w)ne, haarhounde, 
5-6 horehounde, 6- horehound, 8- hoarhound. 
[OE. hare hiine, f. hdr hoar, hoary + Azize name of 
a plant, of uncertain origin; thence ME. hérhowne, 
altered by popular etymology to horehound, which 
puts some appearance of meaning into the second 
element. The analogical spelling is Aoar-, but this 
is much less usual in England than hore-.] 

1. A labiate herb, Marrubium vulgare, having 
stem and leaves covered with white cottony pubes- 
cence; its aromatic bitter juice is much used as 
a remedy for coughs, etc. Hence extended to 
several allied herbs. (see b), horehound proper 
being then distinguished as Common or White 
florehound. 


c1ooo Sax. Leechd. 11. 110 Genim pba haran hunan. 
az100 Ags. Voce. in Wr.-Wiilcker 298/6 Marubium, hare 
hune. ¢1265 Voc. Names Pi. Ibid. 5354/4 Marubium, maruil, 
horehune. ¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirureg. 80 Wip watir .. bat 
mirre wormode, horhone, sauge, pimpernelle hony symple 
or compounned ben soden yn. ¢1425 in Rel. Ant. 11. 9 An 
heved horals horhowne. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 247/1 Horone, 
herbe. .zarubium. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Cvb, Take the 
Juce ofhaarhounde. 1530 PatsGr. 232/1 Horehounde herbe, 
langue de chien. 1742 Lond. & Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 
38 That wholesome Herb Horehound, which, indeed, is a 
fine Bitter. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxii. 308 Common 
White Horehound. 1897 Wituis #lower. PZ. I. 242 Marru- 
bium vulgare, white horehound. 


b. With qualifying words: Base Horehound, 
White Dead-nettle, Lamium album ; Black, Fetid, 
or Stinking H., Ballota nigra, a common weed 
with dull purple flowers; Water H., species of 


Lycopus, particularly L. Huropeus. 

1548 TurNER Names of Herbes (1881) 19 Ballote..is named 
in english stynkyng Horehound or blacke Horehound. Jézd. 
77 Stachys..maye be named in englishe litle Horehounde 
or strayte Horehound. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. 1xxxi. 255 
There be foure kindes of Horehounde, in fasshion one like 
to another..The first kinde is our white Horehounde, the 
seconde is the blacke stinking Horehounde. The third is 
Stachys or field Horehounde, The fourth is water or Mar- 
rishe Horehounde. /7d. 256 Stachys or wilde Horehounde. 
1597 GERARDE Herbal i. ccxxi. 564, a@1625 FLETCHER Faith. 
Sheph. u. i, The Clote ., And this black Hore-hound, both 
are very good. 1741 Compl. Fam,-Piece Ui. iii. 380 Perennial 
shrubby Lamium or base Horehound. 1897 WILLIs Power. 
Pi. 11. 39 Ballota Nigra, the foetid horehound. 

2. An extract or confection of the plant Marrz- 


bium vulgare, used as a remedy for coughs. 

1562 Turner Herbal u. 5b, Horehounde..is good to be 
geuen with hony vnto them that syghg much. 1859 SaLa 
Tw. round Clock (1861) 55 The relative merits of almond- 
rock and candied horehound. 1876 Hartey Mat, Med. 
(ed. 6) 475 Horehound, an aromatic stimulant, 

8. attrib, and Comb., as horehound candy, drop, 
lozenge, etc.; horehound beer, a fermented bever- 


age containing horehound juice. 

1855 Mrs. GASKELL North & S. v, She..took the hore- 
hound drop that Margaret offered her, 1861 DrLamer 
Kitch, Gard. 127 Horehound lozenges are sold by most 
dispensing chemists, as expectorant medicine, 

+ Horel. Ods. rare—°. Also 6horrel(l. [app. 
a var. of holour, assimilated to hore; cf. next.] 


A fornicator, adulterer. 
c1440 Promp, Parv. 246/2 Horel, or hullowre (S. hollowr, 


HORELING. 


P.holour), fornicator. fornicatrix. 1552 Hutort, Horrell, 
or whoremonger, concubitor, libidinarius. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 56/11 An Horrel, Uibidinosus. , 

+ Horeling, horling. Obs. [f. ME. hore, 
Wuore+-Ling.] A fornicator, whoremonger; an 
adulterer, a paramour, 

¢1200 Moral Ode 103 in Trin, Coll. Hom, 223 Hwat sullen 
horlinges don? ¢13258 Poem Times Edw. I/, 25 in Pod. 
Songs (Camden) 324 If there be in countre an horeling, a 
shrewe, Lat him come to the court. 1340 Ayend, 52 Pe 
drinkere and pe horling. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I11. 
157 Horlynges and strompettes. ¢1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 2189 
Quod hire horlyng in the bede. . . 

+ Horemint. Ods. Some hoary species of mint ; 
or perhaps horehound. ; 

1533 Exyor Cast. /Helthe (1539) 60 Digestiues of fleume .. 
Horemint, 

+ Ho‘reness. Ods. In 4hoornesse. [f. Hor 
filth +-Ness.] Foulness, filth; mucus. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ww. i. (1495), Heete .. 
dystroyeth superfluytees, and clensyth fylthe and hoornesse. 

Horestrong, var. of HARSTRANG. 

+ Ho'rewort. Os. Herb. [f. hore oan a. + 
Wort, in reference to its white downy covering. ] 
An old name of Cudweed, /#/ago Germanica. 

cx1400 Alphab. Herb. in MS. Arundel 42, If. 94b, /ilago 
horswort [eror for horwort]. c1485 AZS. Bodl. 536 lf. 27 
Filago, .alitell erb cald feld worte or hor worte And he groys 
in whete, 1597 Gerarpe /‘erbal App., Horewort is /ilago. 
Hori, filth, filthy: see Horx sd., Hory a, 
Horison, obs. form of Or1son, prayer. 
Horizon (horoi:zon, -z’n), sb. Forms: a. 4 
orisont(e, 4-5 orizont(e, 6 orizunt, 6-7 hori- 
zont. f. 4 orisoun, 5 oryson, 5-6 orizon(e, 
6 horyson, 6- horizon. [a. OF. or¢zonte (13th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ortzon (14th c.), mod.l’. horizon 
(=It. + orizonte, ortzzonte, Sp., Pg. horizonte), ad. 
late L. hovizont-em (horizon), a. Gr. dpifev (se. 
xv«Xos) the bounding circle, horizon, pres. pple. of 
dpi¢ew to bound, f. dpos boundary, limit. In later 
OF, and Eng., conformed to the L. nom. ; but at 
first stressed ho'vtzon (Gascoigne, Shakspere, Syl- 
vester) ; horizon appears in Cowley, 1647.] 

1. The boundary-line of that part of the earth’s 
surface visible from a given point of view; the line 
at which the earth and sky appear to meet. In 
strict use, the circle bounding that part of the 
earth’s surface which would be visible if no irregu- 
larities or obstructions were present (called the 
apparent, natural, sensible, physical, or visible 
horizon, as distinguished from 3), being the circle 
of contact with the earth’s surface of a cone whose 
vertex is at the observer’s eye. On the open sea or 
a great plain these coincide. 

a, ¢€1374 Cuaucer Troylus vy, 276 And whiten gan the 
Orisonte shene. ¢1386 — rankl. T. 289 Ffor Vhorisonte 
hath reft the sonne his lyght. 1390 Gower Conf III, 108 
By thorizont, as tous semeth. 1551 Recorpe Cast. Knowd, 
(1556) 2t The Horizonte is a cyrcle whiche parteth that 
parte of the worlde that wee see, from that whiche wee see 
not, bid. 179 The other horizont, whiche I thinke moste 
aptlye to bee called the Earthly horizont, bycause it.. 
reacheth not vnto the skie .. his semidiameter excedeth not 
..22 myles and a halfe. 1559 W. CunnincHAM Cosmogr. 
Glasse 149 Whan as the Mone shall shew her selfe above 
the Horizont, 

B. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. vi. (Tollem, MS.), 
The circle to be whiche pe sy3te streccheb and endeb is 
calde Orizon, as it were be ende of be sy3te. 1413 Piler 
Sow/le (Caxton) v. xiv. (1859) 81 The sonne..hastyd hym 
vpward toward the eest oryson, to bringe ageyne the day, 
exsso Sheph, Kal. (1604) Contents xxxv, Of the rising and 
descending of the signes in the horyson. 1610 HoLLanp 
Camden's Brit, 1. 631 Wilde Deere .. feeding aloft .. in the 
farthest Horizon or Kenning of their sight. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.1x. 52 Nights Hemisphere had Veild the Horizon round. 
1728-46 THOMSON Sfring 961 Like far clouds That skirt the 
blue horizon. 1812 S. Rocers Columbus 1. 53 Stars rose 
and set, and new horizons glowed. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
E-neid \. 181 A®neas explores meanwhile with his glance 
All the horizon of waters. 

tb. ¢ransf. The part of the earth’s surface bounded 
by this line; the region visible from any point. Ods. 

1559 W. CunnincHAm Cosmogyr. Glasse 137 The townes, 
and Villagies, about you adjacent in your Horizont. 177% 
Mrs, Grirvita tr, Viaud's Shipwreck 23 Vo open tous the 
horrid prospect of a boundless horizon and a devouring sea. 
+c. The bounding limits, the compass. Ods. 

1620 MELTON Astrology. 9 If the Man..lies eyther within 
the Horizon of England, Fraunce, Spaine, Italy, or the Low- 
Countries, I will undertake to shew you him, 

2. fig. +a. A boundary, the frontier or dividing 
line between two regions of being. Ods, 

_ 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) Il. 183 Mannis soule .. is 
i-cleped orisoun, as it were be next marche in kynde bytwene 
bodily and goostly binges. 

b. The boundary or limit of any ‘circle’ or 
‘sphere’ of view, thought, action, etc. (often with 
direct reference to sense 1); that which bounds 
one’s mental vision or perception; limit or range of 

, 3 : 

one’s knowledge, experience, or interest ; formerly, 
sometimes =the region so bounded. 

1607 Torsett Kour-f, Beasts Ep. Ded., The Right Noble 
--Earl of Surry, long ago departed out of this earthly 
Horizon. 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 261 Now at the 
second seauen yeares the heate begins to gather strength .. 
and to rule in the Horizon of the body. 1639 T. Bruais tr, 
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Camus’ Mor. Relat. 179 Noe sooner did the new star 
appeare on the Horizon of Touraine, but her rayes strooke 
into the eyes of..divers Sutors. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s 
Iron Age 89 ‘The Minister, who then began to climb the 
Horizon of favour. 1681 FLaver Meth. Grace vii. 148, I see 
no hope within the whole horizon of sense. 1826 'T. JeFrer- 
son Writ. (1830) IV. 424 The present lowering aspect of 
our political horizon. 1849 Ruskin Sev, Lamps 3 ‘Their 
range necessarily includes the entire horizon of man's action, 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II. 199 ‘The danger .. of substi- 
tuting the definite and intelligible for the true but dim out- 
line which is the horizon of human knowledge. 

3. Astron. A great circle of the celestial sphere, the 
plane of which passes through the centre of the 
earth and is parallel to that of the sensible horizon 
of a given place: distinguished as the astronomical, 


celestial, mathematical, rational, real, or true h. 

Right horizon, the celestial horizon of a place on the 
equator, the plane of which is perpendicular to that of the 
equinoctial; opp. to oddigue horizon, that of any place 
between the equator and either pole. Geographical horizon, 
the great circle on the earth’s surface in the plane of the 
rational or astronomical horizon. 

1391 Cuaucer Astro/. Prol., A suffisaunt astralabie as 
for owre orizonte, compowned after the latitude of Oxenford. 
Ibid. 1. § 26 This forseid rihte orisonte .. diuideth the 
equinoxial in-to riht Angles. 1549 Comp. Scot. vi. 49 
‘There is tua sortis of orizons, ane is callit the rycht orizon, 
the tothir is callit the oblique orizone. 1559 W. CUNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr. Glasse 39 The vj. great circles of the Sphere ar, 
as the Horizont, the Meridian, th’ Equinoctiall, the Zodiake, 
the Equinoctiall and solsticiall Colures, 1634 Sir T. HERBERT 
Trav. 8 For the AZquator is Horizon to both Poles. 1704 

. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., The Rational, Real or True 

orizon, is a Circle which encompasses the Earth exactly 
in the Middle, and whose Poles are the Zenith and Nadir. 
b. transf. The celestial hemisphere within the 


horizon of any place. 

a1577 Gascoicne Hearles, Praise of Courtesse v. 240 
Dan Phoebus stands in dread, And shames to shine within 
our Horizon. 1593 Suaxs. 3 Z/en. VJ, rv. vii. 81 When the 
Morning Sunne shall rayse his Carre Aboue the Border of 
this Horizon. 1600 F, WALKER Sf, Mandeville 122 a, Euery 
Prouince and Country hath an Orizon, which is that part of 
Heauen which they discouer in circling or compassing it 
about with theyr sight. 1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. viii, 
I leave you and your fellow stars, as you term them, of 
either horizon, meaning, I suppose, either hemisphere. 1650 
‘Trarvp Comm. Numb, xxiii. 10 No more..then a man doth 
of the Sun, when it shines not in his own Horizon. 1825 
Scorr Tadism, i, The burning sun of Syria had not yet 
attained its highest point in the horizon. : , 

4. a. The broad ring (usually of wood) in which 
an artificial globe is fixed, the upper surface of 
which represents the plane of the rational horizon, 

1592 Dre Compend. Rehears., The theorick of the eighth 
spheare, the nynth and tenth, with an horizon and meridian 
of copper of Gerhardus Mercator his owne making. 1594-7 
Briunpevit Laverc. 1v. Introd. (ed. 2) 437 To the Globe 
belongeth another Circle called the Horizon, which is a broad 
Circle of wood. 1674 Moxon Yutor Astron. 1.1. § vi. (ed. 3) 
6 The use of the upper Plain of the Horizon is to distinguish 
the Day from the Night; the rising and setting of the 
Sun, Moon, or Stars, etc, 1796 Hurron Dict, Math., 
Horizon of the Globe, a broad wooden circle. ' 

b. Artificial or false horizon: a level reflecting 
surface, usually of mercury, used in taking alti- 
tudes. 

1812 WoopnouseE Astron, xl. 393 A False Horizon. .in its 
simplest state, is a bason either of water, or of quicksilver, 
1820 ScorresBy Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 442 Where the sea is.. 
smooth ., an artificial horizon may be used with tolerable 
accuracy, even upon a ship’s deck. 

5. Geol. A plane or level of stratification assumed 
to have been once horizontal and continuous; a 
stratum or set of strata characterized by a par- 
ticular fossil or group of fossils. 

1856 Woopwarp JModlusca 11. 411 Each [species] is most 
abundant in one horizon, and becomes gradually less frequent 
in the beds above and below. 1863 A.C. Ramsay Phys, 
Geog. v. (1878) 65 The passage of species from lower to 
higher geological horizons, 1890 Builder LVIII. 89/2 A 
horizon that may give a bad stone in one quarry may 
improve. F ‘i 

6. Zool. and Anat, A level or horizontal line or 
surface, as the horizon of the teeth, the horizon of 
thediaphragm, Retinal horizon,‘ Welmholtz’s term 
for the horizontal plane which passes through the 
transverse axis of the globe of the eye’ (Syd. Soc. 
LEe%.)s 

7. attrib, and Comb., as horizon-bounded adj., 
horizon-line; horizon-glass, a small mirror of 
plate-glass fixed on the frame of a quadrant or 
sextant, having one half unsilyered so that the 
horizon-line or other object can be observed directly 
through it, and the reflected image of a heavenly 
body brought into optical coincidence with such 
object. 

1812 Byron Ch. Har. 1. xxxi, Immense *horizon-bounded 
plains succeed. 1827 Moir Poems, To a Dead Eagle iii, 
Outstretched, *horizon-girt, the maplike earth. 1774 M. 
Mackenziz Maritime Surv. iv. 35 How to adjust the 
*Horizon-glass for Observation, by a horizontal Line. 1820 
Scorespy Acc. Arctic Reg. 1. 388 Viewed through the 
horizon glass of a sextant. 1877 Brack Green Past. v, At 
the far *horizon-line, i 

Hence Hori-zonless a., having no definite hori- 
zon, visually boundless. 

@ 1839 GaLt Demon Destiny v1. (1840) 38, I that horizon- 
less scene surveyed. 1892 Chicago Advance 7 July, The 
horizonless prairies of the West. 


HORIZONTALISM. 


Horizon, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To furnish 
or bound with a horizon : chiefly in fa. pple. Hori'- 


zoned, 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 124 A thousand realms, 
horizon’d in his arms, 1859 Cornwa.uis New World I, 108 
Far away to the west and north. .the view was horizoned by 
a chain of rolling hills. 1863 Mrs. WHITNEY Faith Gartney 
xxvi. 245 Her eyes away off over the lake, and..thoughts 
horizoned yet more distantly, 

Horizontal (herizp‘ntal), a. (sb.)._ [f. L. type 
*horizontal-ts, f. horizon, horizont- (see prec. sb.). 
Cf. F. horizontal (1545 in Hatz.-Darm.). | 

1. Of or belonging to the horizon; situated on or 
occurring at the horizon. Now chiefly in special 
collocations, as horizontal parallax, the geocentric 
parallax of a heavenly body when on the horizon. 

1555 Even Decades 9 The eleuation of the pole from the 
horizontal lyne. 1665 Hooke J/crogr. 236 The Astronomers 
..who have calculated the distance of the Planets from 
their Horizontal Parallax. 1667 Mitton 7. Z.1. 595 As when 
the Sun new ris'n Looks through the Horizontal misty Air. 
1709 BerKELEY 7. Vision § 77 He will .. declare the hori- 
zontal moon shall appear greater than the meridional. 1816 
Prayrair Nat. Phil. 11, 74 The parallax at any given 
altitude..is to the horizontal parallax as the cosine of the 
altitude to the radius. 

2. Parallel to the plane of the horizon; at right 
angles to the vertical line; level; flat ; measured 
in a line or plane parallel to the horizon. 

Horizontal Plane, in Perspective, a plane at the level of 
the eye, intersecting the perspective plane at right angles, 
the line of intersection being the horizontal line. Horizontal 
plane of Camper in Craniometry, the plane passing through 
the centre of the external ear-holes and the inferior nasal 
spine ; the intersection of this with the median plane of the 
head is the horizontal line (6f Camper). i 

1638 Sir T. Hersert 7vrav. (ed. 2) 158 The Horyzontall 
plaine which is..discovered from thirty rising Turrets there, 
yeelds most pleasure [to look on]. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 
151 The bended part or Index of it lay horizontal. 1696 
Puituirs (ed. 4), Horizontal Projgection, a Projection of the 
Sphere in Arches of Circles, called Steveographic, wherein 
the Sphere is pressd into the plain of the Horizon and the 
Meridians and Parallels of the Sphere projected thereon. 
Bie) F, Futrer Med, Gymn, (1711) 27 Changing .. from an 

orizontal to an Erect Position. 1706 Puiturs fed. Kersey), 
Horizontal Range (in Gunnery), the Level-range of a piece 
of Ordnance, being the Line it describes parallel to the 
Horizon. 1834 Mrpwin Angler in Wales II. 210 The 
head is. .circular in its horizontal section. 1886 R, C. Leste 
Sea-painter's Log 192 That strange family of fish which, 
commencing life on edge .. change that position at an early 
age for a horizontal one. JZod. The strata are nearly, but 
not quite, horizontal. 

b. Applied to various mechanical contrivances, 
or artificial structures, of which the whole or the 
main part works or lies in a horizontal direction. 

Horizontal bar, a round bar fixed horizontally at some 
distance above the ground for gymnastic exercise. /ori- 
zontal dial, a dial with the face, or surface on which the 
hours are marked, horizontal. /orvizontal (steam) engine, 
one in which the piston moves horizontally. Hovtzontal 
éscapement (in a watch), fone in which the impulse is given 
by the teeth of a horizontal wheel acting on a hollow cylinder 
on the axis of the balance; invented by Graham about 1700° 
(Knight Dict, Mech.). Horizontal watch, one having a 
horizontal escapement. Horizontal wheel, a wheel the 
plane of which is horizontal, the axis being vertical ; in a 
carriage, the wheel-plate or ‘ fifth wheel’. 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. v. Prob. iii. (ed. 3) 150, I would 
make an Horizontal Dyal for Londons Latitude. 1688 
R. Hotme Avmoury 1. 372/2 A Horizontal Dial..is a 
Dial for a Pillar or top of a Post. 1758 Specifi Bosley's 
Patent No. 698 The scapemt. of the ballance of these my 
horizontal watches. 1782 Sfecif. T. Tyrer’s Patent No. 
1311 [For a] Horizontal scapement for a Watch. 1794 W. 
FELTON Carriages (1801) I. 45 When the carriage is intended 
for a whole or horizontal wheel, the perch has no hooping- 
piece, but is bolted by the plates at each end to the inside of 
the transoms. J/é7d, 46 Extending to the out circumference 
of the horizontal half-wheel. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. 
Mechanic 139 Horizontal and vertical windmills. 1895 
Mactaren Phys, Educ. 254 It is important that every gym- 
nasium should contain two forms of horizontal bar. _ 

ec. Lot. Applied to parts or organs having a 
position at right angles to the stem or axis, d. 
Zool. and Anat. Applied to parts, organs, or mark- 
ings parallel to,a plane supposed to extend from 
end to end and from side to side of the body. 

1753 Cuamners Cycd. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Patent Leaf. - when 
it forms perfectly right angles, it is called horizontal. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 8.277 Ovules are. horizontal, when 
borne on one or more sides of the cell and not directed 
either upward or downward. 1881 Mivart Cat 77 The rest 
is named the horizontal ramus. ‘ 

B. sd. (ellipt. use of the adj.) 

+1. =Horizon. Obs. 

1555 EpEN Decades 10 They had euer the northe pole... 
eleuate in sight aboue the Horizontal, 7d. 185 It can not 
bee seene, bycause it is vnder the horisontal. 

2. ellift. A horizontal line, bar, member, etc. 

Craniometry. ‘The line drawn from the lower edge of the 
orbital cavity to the middle of the ear-cavity’ (Cent, Dict.). 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. v. Prob. iv. (ed. 3) 154 You 
may reduce all Verticals into Horizontals [in dialling). 
1755 Younc Centaur v. Wks. 1757 IV. 224 To confess, 
that, though we are not quite horizontals, yet neither are we 
quite upright. 1816 Kratince Trav, (i817) I. 162 The 
geology of Spain is an alternation of edges and horizontals. 
1890 Li siawsob Col, Reformer (1891) 225 The ‘ cap’, or 
uppermost horizontal. .of rounded. .timber. 


orizo'ntalism, [f. prec.+-1sm.] The quality 


| of being, or of haying some part, horizontal. 


HORIZONTALITY. 
1848 B. Wexs Continent. Ecclesiol. 19 At York the 


buttresses are too prominent; there is an over-great hori- 
zontalism apparent. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. x\viii. (1856) 
449 Their slopes became less sudden, their horizontalism 
more diffused. 

Horizontality (herizpnteliti). [f. as prec. 
+ -Ity.] The condition or quality of being hori- 
zontal (in sense 2); horizontal position. 

1752 SHort in Phil. Trans, XLVII. 352 The cause of this 
horizontality. 1797 Jb7d. LXXXVII. 507 The whole in- 
strument may be moved round without disturbing its hori- 
zontality. 1881 A. Geixre in Mac. Mag. Oct. 423 Mile 
after mile they can be followed .. always keeping their 
horizontality. 

Horizo‘ntalize, v. [f. as prec. + -1zE.] a. 
trans. To place in a horizontal position. b. Zo 
horizontalize it (humorous) : to lie down flat. 

1837 T. Hook Yack Brag xxii, With his little legs hori- 
zontalised on his lodging-house sofa. 1843 Vvaser’s Mag. 
XXVIII. 39 My friend .. was still horizontalising it on the 
chairs. 

Hence Horizo:ntaliza'tion, the action of making 
horizontal; spec. in Crantometry, the placing of 
the skull with the datum-plane truly horizontal. 

Horizontally (herizp‘ntali), adv. [f. as prec. 
+-Ly2.] In a horizontal position or direction. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 259 An obelisk erected, 
& golden figures placed horizontally about it. 1715 Desa- 
cuiiers Fires Iyipr. 80 The Wind .. blows horizontally. 
1776 WiTHERING Brit. Plants (1796) 11. 143 Panicle spreading 
horizontally. 1871 TynpaLt Frag. Sc. (1879) I. iv. 96 
A glass tube. .supported horizontally on two stands. 

Horizo‘ntalness. [f.as prec. +-nEss.] The 
quality of being horizontal ; horizontality. 

1869 tr. Hugo's By King’s Command u.i. 58 The hori- 
zontalness of the blasts. s 

+ Horizontic, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. horizon, 
horizont- Horizon + -1¢.] Of or pertaining to the 
horizon; =Hortzontat 1. Hence ++ Horizonti- 
cally adv. = HORIZONTALLY. 

1651 OciLsy -#sof (1665) 169 The Four Winds muster’d. . 
From all their Horizontick Seats in Heaven. 1665 BoyLe 
Hist, Air xvii. (1692) 100 Being placed on one of the Scales 
as Horizontically as we could. 

Horkey, var. of Hockry!, 

Horl(e, obs. ff. Hurt. Horlege, obs. f. Horo- 
Loce. Horly-borly, obs. f. Hurty-BuRLy. 


+ Horme'tic, a. Ods. rare. [ad. Gr. éppyntinds, 
f. éppa-ewv (vbl. adj. éppnr-és) to urge on, impel: 
see -I0.] Having the property of exciting or im- 
pelling. Hence +Horme:tically adv., by impulse. 

1666 J. SmitH Old Age (1676) 62 [The muscles] By their 
hormetick power and contraction into their own bodies .. 
can readily perform whatsoever motion the Organ is capable 
of. 1678 Cupwortu /nZe/Z. Syst. 1. ili. § 18. 16% The plastick 
nature, acting neither by knowledge nor by animal fancy, 
neither electively nor hormetically. 


Hormogone (hjimogoun), -gon (-gpn). Bot. 
[ad. mod.L. hormogonium, f. Gr. dppos chain, neck- 
lace, after archegonium, etc.] A special repro- 
ductive body in the Nostocs, consisting of a chain 
of roundish cells. Hence Hormogonous (hgimg'- 


gonas) a., having or resembling a hormogone. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hormogone, in Nostocs, the portion 
of the filament included between two consecutive hetero- 
cysts. 

Horn (hg), s?. Forms: 1- horn; also 3 
heorn, 5 horun, 4-7 horne. [Com. Teut.: OE. 
horn masc. = OFris., OS. horn masc., OHG., ON. 
horn neut., Goth. haurn neut.:—OTeut. *horno-, 
cognate with L. cornu, Celtic corm ‘horn’: in 
ablaut relation with Gr. «ép-as, «ep-at- ; cf. also 
Skr. ¢r#-ga ‘ horn’.] 

I. As an animal organ or appendage. 

1. A non-deciduous excrescence, often curved and 
pointed, consisting of an epidermal sheath growing 
about a bony core, on the head of certain mammals, 
as cattle, sheep, goats, antelopes, etc., and serving 
as a weapon of offence or defence. z 

(True horns are common to male and female animals. 
They are usually produced in pairs, a right and a left ; some- 
times in two, or (in some extinct animals) even in three pairs. 
Horns also occur singly, or one in front of the other, as in 
species of rhinoceros.) 

cxooo AXiFric Gem. xxii. 13 Anne ramm betwux pam 
bremelum be bam hornum geheft. a1225 St. Marher. 7 
Leose..mi meoke mildschipe af pe anhurnde hornes. c¢ 1300 
Havelok zoo Shep wit wolle, neth wit horn. 1382 Wyc tir 
Rev. xiii. 1 A beest..hauynge seuen heedes and ten hornes. 
c1440 Prowp. Parv. 247/1 Horne, cormu. 1596 SPENSER 
F. Q. vi. vii. 47 A salvage Bull, whose cruell hornes doe 
threat Desperate daunger. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 753 No 
Beast that hath Hornes hath vpper Teeth. 1774 GoLpsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) 1V. 287 The elephant is often found dead 
in the forests, pierced with the horn of a rhinoceros. 1854 
Owen Skel. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 239 The 
term ‘horn’ is technically restricted to the weapon which is 
composed of a bony base, covered by a sheath of true horny 
matter. Such horns are never shed. /é7d. 240 The horn 
of the rhinoceros consists wholly of fibrous horny matter. 

b. fig. 

a1659 Osporn Char. etc. Wks. (1673) 632 Were You 
thrown upon it, by the Iron Horns of an unavoidable 
Compulsion. 1827 PottoK Course 7. vy, The Church, Who 
with a double horn the people pushed. : 

ec. That borne by the Ram (Aries) and Bull 
(Taurus) as figured among the constellations and 


VoL, V, 


+ 
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zodiacal signs; the stars situated in those parts of 
the constellations; + also the constellation Ursa 
Minor [cf. It. 22 Carro e’/ Corno the Wain and the 
Horn]. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 119 This bulle is eke with sterres 
set, Through which he hath his hornes knet. 1513 DouGtas 
/#neis vit. Prol. 154 The son, the sevin sternis, and the 
Charll wane..The horne and the hand staff, Prater John 
and Port Jaff. a1605 Montcomerte Flyting w. Polwart 
419 Be the hornes, the handstaff, and the king’s ell. 1726 
tr. Gregory’s Astron. I, 370 Copernicus and others. .reckon 
the distance of the Fix’d Stars in the Ecliptic towards the 
East, from the preceding of the two in the Horn of Aries. 

d. Put for ‘horned animal’, Cf. SHoRTHORN. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. Z. LZ. 1v. i. 113 My Lady goes to kill 
hornes, 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 87 
‘This property is almost peculiar to the improved short horn. 
1890 L. C. D’Oyvite Notches 85 They at last headed the 
drifting ‘horns’. 

2. Phrases and proverbs, 

ta. Horn and corn: used symbolically for cattle and 
provisions in general, b. Neither horn nor hoof: not 
a trace or vestige. ce. Horn with horn: see quots. d. 
All h. and hide: nothing but skin and bone. e. In a 
horn (slang): ‘a general qualification implying refusal or 
disbelief; over the left’ (Farmer). [Cf. It. u% corno asa 
negative.] f. To be squeezed through a h., to come out 
at the little end of the h.: to come off badly in an affair, 
esp. to fail conspicuously in a great or pretentious under- 
taking. g. Other phrases of obvious meaning. Also 
to take the bull by the horns, etc.: see Butt sé.17¢;3 to 
carry hay in one’s h.: see Hay sb.1 3. 

a. 1633 T.StTarrorD Pac. H76, 111, xv. 357 Their Troupes left 
neither Corne nor horne, nor house unburnt, betweene Kinsale 
and Rosse. 1819 Sforting Mag. 1V. 274 Horn and corn 
were both up at a pretty vitty price. b. 1664 H. Morr 
Myst. Inig. 548 There is not any one horn or hoof of Anti- 
christianism left in our Church. Cc. 1276 Const. Rob. 

unelm. in Spelman Gloss. (1626) s.v., Licet in vicinis 
parochijs, Horne with horne, secundum Anglicam linguam 
pascua querant. 1490 in 7ryaus, Durh. Archzol. Soc. 
IV. 294 He saith that all way the Priours bestes and the 
tenantes bestes went all, horne with horne. 1809 Tom- 
Lins Law Dict. s.v., The commoning of cattle horn with 
horn, was properly when the inhabitants of several parishes 
let their common herds run upon the same open spacious 
common. d. 1890 BotprEewoop Co/. Reformer (1891) 219 
The cattle were. .mostly old savage devils, all horn and hide. 
e. 1847-78 HaLLiwELt s.v., (a a horn when the devil ts 
blind, spoken ironically of a thing never likely to happen. 
Devon, 1858 Washington Even, Star 26 Aug. (Bartlett), 
I have mentioned before the innumerable comforts—in a horn 
—of the old White Sulphur Springs.  f, 1605 CHAPMAN, etc. 
Lastw. Hot.i, You all know the deuise of the Horne, where 
the young fellow slippes in at the Butte end, and comes 
squesd out at the Buckall. 1624 FLETCHER W7/e for Month 
111. ili, The prodigal fool. . That was squeezed through a horn. 
1847 Porter Big Ben etc. 37 (Farmer) How did you make it? 
You didn’t come out at the little end of the horn, did you? 
g- 1560 Daus tr. Slezdane's Comm. 358 Vo geue God thankes 
yt sent shrewed cowes short hornes. a1640 Day Peregr. 
Schoé. (1881) 43 A Butcher..sweares by the horne and the 
hoofe (a poor othe, yet proper enough to the trade), 1660 
Howe ti Prov. 16 You will make a horn as soon of an Ape’s 
tail. 1869 Hazurr Zxg. Prov. 208 Horns and grey hairs 
do not come by years 


3. Each of the two branched appendages on the 


head of a deer. 

(These differ from a true horn in being osseous, deciduous, 
and (usually) borne only by the male.) 

Beowulf (Z.) 1370 Heorot hornum trum. c1ooo Sax, 
Leechd. 1. 334 Wip heafod sare, heortes hornes axan. .drinc. 
c1290 S. Ang. Leg. I. 393/19 Ane heort.. Bi-twene is hornes 
he i-saiz3h ane croiz schine briz3hte. _c1386 Cuaucer Frank. 
T. 463 Ther saugh he hertes with hir hornes hye. 1486 BA. 
St. Albans Ejb, The hornys that he then berith a bowte. 
1607 TorsEtt Four. Beasts (1658) 98 Every year in the 
month of April, they [harts] loose their horns.. Their new 
horns come forth like bunches at the first. 1870 BLAINE 
Encycl. Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § 1797 April is the most usual 
month for the shedding of the horns of the older deer. 


4. +The tusk of an elephant (04s.); the tusk of 


a narwhal. 

1607 TorseLt Four. Beasts (1658) 165 That there was 
nothing in an Elephant good for meat, except the trunck, the 
lips, and the marrow of his horns, or teeth. 1611 Biste 
Ezek. xxvii. 15 They brought thee for a present, hornes of 
Iuorie, and Ebenie. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 739 
They found a great dead Fish..twelve foote long, having a 
Horne of two yardes .. growing out of the Snout, wreathed 
and straight, like a Wax Taper. 1847 CARPENTER Zool. 
§ 212 The Monodon, or Narwhal, commonly known as the 
Sea Unicorn..has been known to drive its horn, or rather 
tusk, deep into the thick oak timbers of a ship. 

5. A projection or process on the head of other 
animals: e.g. the excrescence on the beak of the 
HokNBILL, the antennze or feelers of insects and 
crustaceans, the tentacles of gastropods, esp. of 
the snail and slug; also, loosely, a crest of feathers, 
a plumicorn, as in the horned owl, ete. 

1340 Ayend, 32 [He] pet ne dar na3t guo ine pe pebe uor 
pane snegge pet sseaweb him his hornes. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P, R. xvm. i. (Bodl. MS.), Snailes haue certayne 
hornes nasche and gleymyer, but bei beb nou3t proprelich 
hornes but binges 3eue to snailgs for helpe and socoure. 
1588 Suaxs. LZ. L. L. iv. iii. 338 The tender hornes of 
Cockled Snayles. 1657 R, Licon Barbadoes (1673) 63 Flyes 
..(from two inches long with the great horns, which we 
keep in boxes, and are shewed by John Tredescan amongst 
his rarities). 1665 Hooke M/icrogr. 194 Resembling the long 
horns of Lobsters. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1776) V. 236 
It [the Hornbill] has a kind of horn standing out from the 
top, which looks somewhat like asecond bill. 1834 Mepwin 
Angler in Wales 11. 47 The beetle being somewhat restless, 
they pinioned down his horns..to the ground. 


To draw in (> shrink, pluck, pull in) one’s 
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horns : to restrain one’s ardour; to repress one’s 
pride; to lower one’s pretensions: in allusion to 
the snail’s habit of drawing in its retractile tentacles 
(whichtbear the eyes), when disturbed. 

13-. Coer de L. 3835 They.. gunne to drawen in her 
hornes, As a snayl among the thornes. 1430-40 Lyne. 
Bochas \. xx. (Bodl. MS.) lf. 83/1 Who is knowe ontrewe 
-. Shrynkith his hornis whan men speake of falsheede. 
c1566 J. Atpay tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World N ivb, As 
soone as man thinketh to spread out his horns, or rise 
against his god. 1589 Hay any Work 38 Mark how I haue 
made the bishops to pullin their hornes, 1678 Woop Life 
(O. H. S.) II. 414 When the parliament was prorogued he 
plucked in his horne. 1741 Richarpson Pamela (1883) 1. 
115 So I began to pull in my horns, as they say. 1824 
Examiner 434/1 We are to creep into our shells and draw 
in our horns, 1891 Sat. Kev. 19 Dec. 682/2 They are im- 
ploring the Council to draw in its horns. 

6. Horns (like those of quadrupeds) have been 
attributed to deities, demons, to Moses, etc., and 
are represented in images, pictures, etc. Cf. sense 15. 

a@1400-50 Alexander 319 Pis my3ty god .. How he is 
merkid & made is mervaile to neuyn With .. twa tufe 
hornes. c1590 MarLowE //aust. iv. 58 All he-devils has 
horns. 1603 SHaks. Meas. for MZ. 1. iv. 16 Let's write 
good Angell on the Deuills horne. a@ 1822 SHELLEY Devil 
11. 3 His horns were concealed by a Bras Chapeau, 1832 
Gen. P. THompson Exerc. (1842) II. 64 Horns and a tail 
would not be more decisive to a frightened child at mid- 
night. 1895 Exvwortuy Zuid Eye vi. 186 zote, The belief 
that Moses had actual solid horns must have been firmly 
held in the Middle Ages. Jéid. 197 From Tahiti was 
exhibited an idol, with two large horns on its head carved in 
wood. 

+7. Cuckolds were fancifully said to wear horns 
on the brow. Zo give horns to, to graft, plant 
horns on: to cuckold. Ods. 

{The origin of this, which appears in so many European 
langs., and, seemingly, even in late Gr. in phrase xépara 
movecy tue (Artemidorus, Oxetrocritica 11. 12) is referred by 
Dunger (Germania XXIX. 59) to the practice formerly 
prevalent of planting or engrafting the spurs of a castrated 
cock on the root of the excised comb, where they grew and 
became horns, sometimes of several inches long. He shows 
that Ger. hahnreh or hahnret ‘cuckold’, originally meant 
‘capon’.] 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas u. xxiii. (Bodl. MS.) If. 128/12 A 
certeyn knyht Giges callid .. To speke pleyn inglissh made 
hym a cokold. Alas I was nat auysid weel beforne On- 
cunnyngli to speke such language; I sholde ha said how 
that he hadde an horn..As in sum land Cornodo men them 
call. c1530 Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley I. 180 My 
mother was a lady of the stews’ blood born, And ..my 
father ware an horn. c¢1537 Thersites Ibid. 412. 1594 
Greene & LopGE Looking Glasse (1598) Hija, Nay, sir, he 
was a cuckoldly diuell, for hee had hornes on his head. 1599 
Suaks. Much Ado ui. i. 28. 1600— A. Y. L. 1. ii. 18. 1606 — 
Ant. & Cd. 1. ii.4 Oh that I knewe this Husband, which you 
say, must change his Hornes with Garlands, 1700 DrypDEN 
Epil. 25 Mar. 10 London a fruitful soil, yet never bore 
So plentiful a crop of horns before. 1728 Younc Love 
Hame 1.70 And the brib’d cuckold .. glories in his gilded 
horn. @1796 Burns Cooper o’ Cuddie iii, On ilka brow 
she’s planted a horn, 1822 Scott Wigel xxxvi, O what 
a generous Creature is your true London husband! Horns 
hath he, but..he goreth not. 

+b. To make horns at [F. faire les cornes a, It. 
far le corna a]: to hold the fist with two fingers 
extended like a pair of horns, as an insulting gesture. 

[Cf. c1530 Crt. Love 1390 This folissh dove will give us 
all an horn !] 1607 DEKKER & WesstER Northw. Ho 1, 
D.’s Wks. 1873 III. 9 If a man be deuorst.. whether may he 
haue an action or no, gainst those that make horns at him? 
1627 Drayton Agincourt etc. 174 Some made mouthes at 
him, others as in scorne With their forkt fingers poynted 
him the horne, 1652 Peyton Catastr. Stuarts (1731) 30 
Denmark was so disquised, as he would have lain with the 
Countess of Nottingham, making Horns in Derision at her 
Husband the High Admiral of England. 

8. In Biblical and derived uses: An emblem of 
power and might ; a means of defence or resistance ; 
hence horn of salvation (+ health) is used of God 
or Christ. Zo left up the horn: to exalt oneself ; 
to offer resistance, ‘ show fight’. 

[Representing well-known uses of Heb, ]\p gevex horn, 
found also in Syriac, Arabic, and the Semitic langs. gener- 
ally. Through the Septuagint and Vulgate also in late Gr. 
and Lat., and so in the mod. langs.: cf. F. lever des cornes. 
(Some would explain it from sense 15.)] 

c825 Vesp. Psalter \xxiv. [Ixxv.] 5 Nyllad uphebban 
horn. ax1300 #. #. Psalter xvii. 3 Mi schelder, and of min 
hele horne. /67d. Ixxiv. 11 Alle hornes of sinful breke sal 
I pa, And up-hoven ben hornes of rightwys ma. 1382 
Wycuir Luke i. 69 He hab rerid to vs an horn of helbe, in pe 
hous of dauib his child. 1570 7vagedie 277 in Satir. Poems 
Reform. x. 90 Than did sum Lords lyft vp yair hornis on 
hie. x61x Brste 2 Say. xxii. 3 Hee is my shield, and the 
horne of my saluation. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 632 
Fleeing then to his horne or defense in time of distresse. 
a1703 Burxitr Ox N. 7., Luke i.79 The horn in Scripture 
signifies glory and dignity, strength and power. 1806 
Wo cort (P. Pindar) 77ist7a Wks. 1812 V. 341 On Homer's 
birth-place, proud t’exalt their horn. 1844 E. Ropinson tr. 
Gesenius Heb, Lex. 954 s.v. JW. Metaph. horn is put as 
the symbol of strength, might, power, the image being 
drawn from the bull and other animals which push with their 
horns. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton Paston Carew xliii, Pride, 
when it has lowered its horn as it skirted by ruin, now raises 
it again as it touches success. , 

II. As a substance, or an article made of it. 


9. The substance of which the horns of animals 
consist, as a material for manufacturing purposes 
or the like. Gate of horn: see GatE sd.) 5. 
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1545 Ascuam 7o.vofh. u. (Arb.) 135 Many countryes bothe 
of olde tyme and nowe, vse heades of horne. 1575 LANEHAM 
Let. (1871) 39 Horn.. a substauns .. nether so churlish in 
weight az iz mettall .. nor roough to the lips, az wood iz, 
1577 Harrison £xgland 11. xii. (1877) 1. 236 The Saxons.. 
did make panels of horne in steed of glasse. 1599 SHAKs, 
Vuch Ado v. iv. 126 There is no staff more reuerend than 
one tipt with horn. 1647 H. More Song of Soud 11.1, 1. Vy 
A lamp arm’d with pellucid horn, 1784 Cowrer 77roc, 120 
Neatly secur’d from being soil’d or torn Beneath a pane of 
thin translucent horn... "Tis called a book, though but a 
single page, 1843 J. A. Smitu Product, Farming (ed. 2) 
133 Horn is a still more powerful manure than bone,—that 
is to say, it contains a greater proportion of organized animal 
matter, 


10. A structure of the nature of horn; the hard- 
ened and thickened epidermis or cuticle of which 
hoofs, nails, corns, the callosities on the camel’s 


legs, etc. consist. (+ Formerly also = hoof.) 

¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 815 [A stallion] With holgh 
horn high yshood. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 164b/2 He 
knelyd so oft in prayers that his knees were as harde as the 
horne of a camel, 1g99 Suaxs. Hen. V’, ut. vii. 17 The 
basest horne of his hoofe, is more Musicall than the Pipe of 
Hermes. 1607 Torsett Jour-f. Beasts (1658) 287 Of the 
horns or hard knobs growing under the Sadle side. 1763 
Wes.ey Wat. Philos, (1784) 1. 1. iii. § 5. 159 From three years 
old, [she] had Horns growing on various parts of her body 
..they are fastened to the skin like warts .. but toward the 
end are much harder. 1764 Croker, etc. Dict. Arts §& Sc. 
s.v. Tanning, When the skin has not been kept long enough 
in the lime, or in the tan-pit, upon cutting it in the middle 
there appears a whitish streak, called the horn or crudity 
of the skin. 1808-18 Jamirson, Horn, an excrescence on 
the foot, acorn, 1867 ¥rnl. R. Agric. Soc. 111. 11. 446 The 
straw in wet weather softens the horns of sheep’s feet. 

11. An article manufactured of hor; the side of 
a lantern; a thimble, esp. one used by cutpurses to 
catch the edge of the knife in cutting the purse- 
strings; a horn spoon or scoop, a SHOE-HORN. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. II, c. 12 § 2 That no merchaunt 
Straungier.. brynge into this Realme lantern hornes. c 1560 
Preston Cambyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 235 A horn on 
your thumb, A quick eye, a sharp knife, at hand a re- 
ceiver, 1573-80 Baret Adv. H 637 A shooing horne, cornu 
calcearium. 1607 TopsELt Four-7, Beasts (1658) 86 To 
make hafts for knives, or else horns for Spectacles. 1683 
Witpinc in Collect, (O.H.S.) I. 258 For a horne in my 
Lanterne..00 00 02, 1810 CraBBE Lorough xviii, How she, 
all patient, both at eve and morn Her needle pointed at the 
guarding horn. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Horn, a spoon or 
scoop of horn, in which washings are tested in prospecting. 


TIT. The hollow horn of an animal (without 
the core) used as a vessel or a musical instrument, 
with senses thence developed. 


12. A vessel formed from the horn of a cow or 
other beast, or in later times shaped after this, for 
holding liquid (as drink, oil, or ink), powder, etc. ; 
a drinking-horn; a powder-flask ; also, a similarly 
shaped vessel for cupping. Hence a hornful; a 
draught of ale or other liquor. 

c1000 Sax, Leechd, 11. 126 Sete horn on ba openan scear- 
pan, 1073 Charter in Dipl. Angl. Alvi Sax. (Th.) 428, 1 
sebonede hnzppas, and im. hornas. a@r1300 Cursor AZ. 
7345 Pou fill pi horn Wit oile, and weind pe forth. a@ 1300 
’, Horn 1153 Heo fulde hire horn wib wyn, And dronk to 
be pilegrym. 1382 Wyctir 1 Sam. xvi. 13. 1398-TREVISA 
Barth. De P, R. vu. xxi, (Bodl. MS.), Men shall .. souke 
it oute ober drawe it oute wip an horne ober a copping 
cuppe. 1583 HottyBanp Campo di Fior 333 Give me a 
penne and ink-horne, 1587 Mascaty Govt. Cattle (1627) 11 
Giue it the beast in the morning with a horne. 1634 T. 
Jounson Parey’s Chirurg. xt. iv. (1678) 295 Ther shall 
you apply Cupping-glasses, or Horns. 1682 Woop Life 
31 May, He went to Queen's College .. and had a horne 


of beere. 1719 DE For Crusoe 1. iv, I took out..a horn of 
powder, 1804 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Af. to Ld. Mayor 


Wks. 1812 V. 206 My horn’s last drop of ink To raise her 
glory, lo, I'll shed it. 1851 D. Jerrotp S¢, Giles xviii. 190 
Take another horn of ale. 1868 G. StrpHens Rumic Mon. 
{. 323 The Runic Horn, so rich and rare, so barbarically 
magnificent, altogether unique, a splendid and mystic relic. 


b. Horn of plenty or abundance =CORNUOCOPIA. 
c 1586 C’ress Pemproke Ps. xxi. iii, They see Their 
horne of plenty freshly flowing still. 1597 SHaxs. 2 Hen./V, 
I. il, 52 He hath the horne of Abundance. 1707 Curios. in 
Husb. & Gard. 193 Holding in his Left Hand a Reed, and 
in his Right a Horn of Plenty. 1851 /2/ustr. Catal. Gt. 
/-xhib, 826 Wood-carving, consisting of .. flowers and two 
horns of plenty. 1886 Besant Childr. Gibeon i. xxviii, 
Nature, very oddly, when the Horn of Plenty is quite 
empty, always fills it with babies. 

ce. Horn of Plenty grass: see quot. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 333/t Cornucopia cucullata, the Horn 
of Plenty grass, a native of Greece and Asia Minor .. fre- 
quently cultivated in gardens amongst curious annuals. 

13. A wind instrument more or less resembling 
a horn in shape, and originally formed of the horn of 
some beast, now made of brass or other material. 
Also with qualifying words, as bugle horn, hunting- 
horn, post-horn, tin horn, valve horn, etc. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter \xxx, 4 [Ixxxi. 3] Singad in fruman 
mondes horne. a1ooo Laws of Wihtred c. 28 (Schmid) 
He bonne nawoder ne hryme ne he horn ne blawe. c 1205 
Lay. 25787 Hafe mine godne horn .. and blawe hine mid 
maine. ax300 Cursor M. 15011 Wit harp and pipe, and 
horn and trump, ¢ 1400 Sowdone Bab. 2520 Thai..blewen 
hornes of bras. ¢1420 Anturs of Arth. xxxiv. (Thornton 
MS.), We hunte at the herdis with hundes and with horne. 
1596 SHAKS. Merch. V. v. i. 47 Ther’s a Post come from my 
Master, with his horne full of good newes, 1617 Moryson 
/tin. wt. 267 The Vrij blow a horne of a wild Hart .. but 
those of Lucerna use a horne of brasse. 1735 SOMERVILLE 
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Chase 11. 186 The clanging Horns swell their sweet-winding 
Notes. 1794 Mrs. Rapcurre Myst. Udolpho ii, The 
hunter’s horn hung from his belt. 

b. Zo wind the horn, to blow a blast on the 


horn, to sound the horn; also fig. of insects making 


a piping or humming sound. 

1611 Heywoop Gold. Age u. Wks. 1874 III. 32 (Stage 
directions) Hornes winded ., Winde hornes. 1617 Moryson 
Itin, 1. 7 Neither may the Citizens..winde a Horne in their 
night watches. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 28 What time the 
grey-fly winds her sultry horn, 1746 Cottins Odes, To 
Evening iii, Or where the beetle winds His small but sullen 
horn, 1783-94 Bake Songs Innoc., School-Boy 3 The 
distant huntsman winds his horn. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 
1. xvii, But scarce again his horn he wound. ‘ 

ec. (More fully French horn) An orchestral wind 
instrument of the trumpet class, developed from 
the hunting-horn, and consisting of a continuous 
tube some 17 feet in length, curved for convenience 
in holding, and haying a wide bell and a conoidal 


mouthpiece. 

1742 Porr Dunc. 1v. 278 The voice was drown’d By the 
French horn, or by the op'ning hound. 1753 Scots Mag. 
Sept. 427/1 A band of French horns. 1856 Mrs. C. CLARKE 
tr. Berlioz’ Instrument. 129 All horns with the exception of 
the horn in C, are transposing instruments. 1879 W. H. 
Srone in Grove Dict. Mus. I. 748/1 The hunting horn 
finally adopted differs from the orchestral horn in consisting 
of an unbroken spiral of three turns, sufficiently large to be 
worn obliquely round the body, resting on one shoulder and 
passing under the opposite arm. did. 748/2 The introduc- 
tion of the Horn into the orchestra is attributed to Gossec. 

d. English horn (Fr. cor anglais), a wind instru- 
ment of the oboe kind: see quots. 

1838 Penny Cycl, X11. 292/2 The English Horn, or Corno 
Inglese, is a deeper-toned oboe, but of rather larger dimen- 
sions, somewhat bent, the lower end very open. 1879 W. H. 
Stone in Grove Dict. Aus. 1. 488/2 English horn, the tenor 
oboe in F, intermediate between the ordinary oboe and the 
bassoon. 

_@. An 8-foot reed-stop on an organ. 

1722-4 Sfecif Organ St. Dionis Backchurch in Grove 
Dict, Mus, U1. 596 Great Organ..10. Trumpet. 11, French 
Horn to tenor D. [‘It appears to have been the earliest 
organ to contain a ‘French Horn” stop.'] 1834 Sfeci7- 
Organ York Minster Ibid- 600 Swell Organ ., 42. Horn, 
43. Trumpet. F 

14. The wind instrument as used in forms of 
legal process; e.g. in the Scotch ceremony of pro- 


claiming an outlaw, when three blasts were blown 


on a horn by the king’s messenger; hence fo put 


(denounce) to the horn, to proclaim an outlaw, to 
outlaw ; + 40 be at the horn, to be out of the pro- 
tection of the law, proclaimed an outlaw. 

1397 Sc. Acts Rob, I/I (1844) I. 574/1 [red] Qwhasa cumys 
nocht within pe said terme sal be at pe kyngis horne and pair 
landis and gudis eschete. 1432 Sc. Acts Fas, /, c. 11 (1814) 
II. 22/1 Ik officiar of pe kingis as mare or kingis seriande.. 
sal nocht pass in be cuntre na be baroun seriande in pe barony 
but a horne and his wande. 1536 BELLENDEN Cvox. Scot. xu. 
vi. (Jam.), Makbeth..syne confiscat Makduffis guddis, & put 
him to the horn. 1567 Gude § Godlie B.(S, T.S.) 76 For 3e 
war all at Goddis horne. 1609 SkENF Reg. Maz. 1V. xxiii. 
§ 2 (Jam.) Gif ane man findes ane theif with the fang .. in- 
continent he sould raise the blast of ane horne vpon him; 
and gif he hes not ane horne, he sould raise the shout with 


his mouth; and cry lowdly that his neighbours may heare. ° 


c1610 Sir J. Metvit Mem. (1735) 397 Such as were de- 
nounced to the Horn, a1765 Erskine /nst. Law Scot. u. 


' v. § 56 (1773) 236 The messenger must. .read the letters, also 


with an audible voice, and afterwards blow three blasts with 
an horn ; by which the debtor is understood to be proclaimed 
rebel to the King... Hence the letters of diligence are called 
letters of horning, and the debtor is said to be denounced 
at the horn, 1895 Crockett Alen of Moss Hags 121 Both of 
us were put to the horn and declared outlaw. 
+b. =Hornine sd. 4. Obs. rare. 

1491 Acta Dom. Conc. 205 (Jam.) The lordis prolongis the 

execucioun of the horne in the meyntime. a1670 SPALDING 


1 roub, Chas, I (x829) 31 He compears before the council,: 


and upon his compearance he is released from the horn, 
IV. A horn-shaped or horn-like projection; one 
of two or more such; a corner, an angle. 


15, A horn-like appendage or ornament worn on 


the head. (Cf. sense 6.) 


Actual horns or antlers of beasts have been and are some- 
times worn by savages; horns of metal have been from time 
immemorial worn by women in some eastern countries; the 
name was also given to part or the whole of head-dresses 
worn in England, and to forms in which the hair was done 
up in the 14th and tsth c. 

1340 Ayend. 176 Po pet makep zuo greate hornes of hare 
here ober of opren pet hi semblep wel fole wyfmen. a 1450 
Kut. de la Tour (1868) 62 Ladyes and gentilwomen, that 
were mervelously arraied .. and hadde highe hornes. 1605 
CamvEN Rept, (1870) 214 Queen Anne, wife to King Richard 
the second..brought in high head attire piked with horns. 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 536 About her fore-head 
a haire-lace with two horns. .. The horned Beldame still 
muttereth certaine wordes. 1617 Moryson /fin. ut. 169 
A hoyke or vaile which .. hath a Cinde of horne rising over 
the forehead. /ézd. 172 Women of Venice .. raise up their 
hair on the forehead in two¥knotted hornes. 1859 THoMSON 
Land & Bk. 1, vi. (1872) 74 The princesses of Lebanon and 
Hermon sported gold horns, decked with jewels. ~ 1864 
Kitto's Cycl. Bibl. Lit. s.v., The women among the Druses on 
Mount Lebanon wear on their heads silver horns of native 
make which are the distifiguishing badge of wifehood. 

16. A projection, like a horn, at each corner of 
the altar in the Jewish temple; one of the two 
outer corners of the altar in some churches. 

€ 1000 Ge _Ps. (Spelm.) cxviifi]. 27 O3 horn wibedes 
[Zhorpe 03 wigz-bedes..hornas]. «a 1300 &. Z, Psalter ibid. 





HORN. 


Settes miri daie in thicknesse, Unto horn bat of weved esse. 
1382 Wycur 1 Avngs i. 51 Adonyas dredynge kyng Salomon, 
holdith the horn of the auter. 16x1 Biste 2xod. xxvii. 2 
‘Thou shalt make an Altar of Shittim wood. .And thou shalt 
make the hornes of it vpon the foure corners thereof. 1816 
Keatince 7yav. (1817) I. 49 Delinquency, a garrison quali- 
fication, first clings to the horns of the altar. 1877 J. D. 
Cuampers Div. Worship 196 At the right horn of the Altar. 

17. Each of the pointed extremities of the moon 
as she appears in her first and last quarters (or of 
Mercury or Venus in a similar phase) ; each end 


of a crescent ; a cusp. 

axo00 Riddles xxx. (Gr.), Ic wiht zeseah .. hornum bi- 
tweonum hude ledan. c¢1400 Rom. Rose 5340 The shadowe 
maketh her bemis merke, And hir hornes to shewe derke. 
1617 Moryson /tix. 1. 5 The Idol Isis, bearing two hornes 
of the Moone. /did. 27 This City is of the forme of an half 
Moone..and. .imbraceth betweene the two hornes the lesser 
City. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. x. 433 From the hornes Of 
Turkish Crescent. 1726-46 ‘THomson Winter 125 The 
moon Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. 1813 
Scott 7rierm. 1. xi, Till .. The moon renew’d her silver 
horn. 1816 Prayrair Na?. Phil. 11. 179 Certain periodical 
inequalities, observed in the Horns of the disk [of Mercury], 
seem to indicate a revolution on anaxis. “1869 Huxtey Phy- 
siol. xi, 286 This grey substance [of the spinal cord] is so 
disposed that.. it looks something like a crescent. .. The 
two ends of the crescent are called its ovns or cornua, 

_b. Each tip or end of a bow. 

161r Cotcr. s.v Cornette, Les cornettes d'un arc, the 
hornes, or hornie tips of a long Bow. 1697 DrypEen Vi7g. 
Georg.t. 524 At either Horn the Rainbow drinks the Flood. 
— Atneid 1x. 854 He drew, And almost join’d the horns of 
the tough yew. 177% Cook 1st Voy. 1. vii, The island was 
shaped exactly like a bow..The horns, or extremities 
of the bow, were two large tufts of cocoa-nut-trees. 18 
E. Arnotp Lt, Asia 34 Drew the twisted string Till the 
horns kissed. , é 

18. Each of the two wings of an army; =L. 
COVNK, 

1533 BeELLENDEN Livy v. (1822) 457 The left horne of 
Romanis .. fled to the brayis of Tiber. 1598 BARRET 
Theor. Warres v1. ii. 70 Seruing for hornes or wings ynto 
the battell. 1636 E. Dacres tr. Machiavel’s Disc. Livy 11. 
520 Quintius seeing one of the hornes of his Army beginning 
to fayle. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales I. 106 [1] perceived 
the two horns, or wings, of the troop, making..to outflank, 
and then enclose us. ae 

19. Each of two (or more) lateral projections, 


arms, or branches. 

a. The two arms of a cross (late L. cornua crucis). b. 
The two projecting divisions of the uterus (cormua uteri). 
c. The branches of a river or estuary, the narrow arms of a 
bay (L. cornua), 

‘a. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxiii. 621 In crucis 
cornibus a iudeis tentum .. Pat on be hornes of pe Croys 
Iewes helden wib-outen les. 1814 Cary Dante, Paradise 
xvi. 30 On the horns .. of the cross. b. 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. Qb/2 The Testicles or Hornes of 
the Wombe. 1889 J.M.Duncan Lect. Dis. Wom.viii.(ed. 4) 43 
The foetus developed in a uterine horn. C. 1697 DRYDEN 
Virg. Georg. 1V. 409 With sev'n-fold Horns mysterious Nile 
Surrounds the Skirts of Egypt’s fruitful Isle. 1840 E. 
Fitzceratp Le?z. (1889) I. 61, 1 remember a ravine on the 
horn of the bay opposite the town where the sea rushes up. 
1870 Morris Larthly Par. 1.1. 50 Within the long horns of 
a sandy bay. 9 

20. 2/. a. The awns of barley. dial. b. fig. 
Rigid branches of leafless trees. 

8. a 1825 Forpy Voc. E. Anglia, Horns, the awns of barley. 
1851 /lustr. Catal, Gt. Exhib. 386 A barley aveller.,for.. 
rubbing the horns or avels off barley. 1893 722. R. Agric. 
Soc. Dec. 696 The Himalayan barley sahien has three short 
horns to the flowering glume. b. 1850 Tennyson /x 
Mem. cvii, ‘The wood which grides and clangs Its leafless 
ribs and iron horns. : 

21. A pointed or tapering projection. 

&. The beak of an ancient galley (ods.); of an anvil; the 
end of an ancient roll of bread: cf. Ger. horn, It. cornute 
‘a kind of loafes or simnell bread cornered’. Name of 
the projections or crutches on a side-saddle, which support 
or are grasped between the rider's knees; also the high 
pommel of a Spanish or half-Spanish saddle. . A piece 
of land projecting into the sea, etc. ; a promontory. ‘d.A 
mountain peak (sometimes /Zg., sometimes = Swiss-Ger. 
horn). _@. A part ofa plant shaped like a horn, beak, or 
spur. f. The minute apex of a Hebrew letter, as at the 
top of 1) or 7. ; 4 

a. c1z05 Lay. 4538 Scip erne to 3en scip.. horn a-3en 
horne, ¢1300 Havelok 779 For hom he brouthe fele sipe 
Wastels, simenels with be horn. 1826 Scorr Diary 10 Feb. 
in Lockhart, When I was a young man, I was able at 
times to lift a smith’s anvil with one hand, by what is called 
the ‘horn’. c. 1601 Hotrann Pliny I. 135 Media 
..casting forth a crooked and winding horne as it were 
toward the West, seemeth to enclose within that compasse 
both the said realmes. 1612 Drayton Poly-olé, i. 505 The 
conquering Brute, on Corineus braue This horne of land 
(Cornwall] bestow’d. 1865 Athenxum No. 1947. 225/1 The 
extreme western horn of Brittany. _d. 1820 Keats Hyfer. 
it, 12 Rocks that., Forehead to forehead held their monstrous 
horns. 1846 Miss CostELtto Your to & Sr. Venice 389 
Strange-pointed rocks, piercing the skies, the horvs of the 
dolomite mountains. 1861 Symonps in Byag. (1895) I. 156 
The Bernese Alps ..and their snow-capped horns. 1886 
Pall MallG. 4 Sept. 5/1 The highest point of the Cuchullins 
is Scuir Dearg, the ‘ Red Peak’, a square-shaped mountain, 
topped with a strange-looking horn of rock. e. 1776 
Witnerinc Brit, Plants (1796) 11. 434 Capsule when ripe 
lengthened out into a straight horn. 1804 in Charl. Smith 
Convers. 1.40 The woodbine’s honied horn, 1819 Panto- 
logia, Horn or Spur in Botany .. The hinder hollow part of 
the nectary in some flowers, extended in a conical form: as 
in Orchis, Larkspur, etc. f. 1879 Farrar S?, Pandl ix, 
(1883) 103 They remembered what He had said about the 
permanence of every yod and horn of a letter in the Law. 


22. Arch. +In OE. a pinnacle or gable (0ds.); 


HORN. 


each of the Ionic volutes (likened to ram’s horns) ; 
the projections of an abacus, etc.: see quots. 

c¢ 1000 Hinnesburg 4 (Gr.) Ne pisse healle hornas ne byrnad. 
1847 Craic, Hori, ., aname sometimes given to the Ionic 
volute. 1852-61 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict. s.v.. In general 
the word Horz (Fr. corne) is employed to express each of 
the four projecting portions of any abacus which has its 
faces curved on a plan... The terms ior or side-armit are 
also applied to the portions which project beyond the rest of 
igs of framed work, as in the head of a solid door-frame. 

3. Vaut. See quots. (In quot. 1887 tr. L. cornua 
the ends of the sail-yards: cf. ANTENNA.) 

1794 Rigging § Seamanship 1. 167 Horns, the jaws, or 
semi-circular ends of booms and gaffs. 1867 SmytH Sailor's 
Word-bk., Horn, the arm of a cleat or kevel. Horns, the 
points of the jaws of the booms, Also the outer ends of the 
cross-trees. Horns ofthe Rudder= Rudder-horns. Horns 
of the tiller, the yins at the extremity. 1882 Nares Sea- 
manship (ed. 6) 76 The foremost horn of the topmast trestle- 
tree. 1887 Bowen Virg. 4ineid ut. 548 Windward pointing 
-the horns of the sail-clothed yards of the fleet. 

24. Fortif. =Hornwork. 

1709 Lutrrete Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 497 One of our 
bombs fell into a magazine in the horn, hee it up, and 
ruin’d great part of the wall, 

5. In various other technical applications. 

1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havrez Winding Mach. 60 It is to 
be feared that the rope might slip down between its own 
coil and the horns of the rope rolls. 1875 Knicur Dict. 
Mech., Horn. .8. (Milling) One of the points of a driver, on 
the summit of a millstone spindle .. which project into the 
coffins of the runner to convey the motion of the spindle 
thereto. g. One of the prongs or crutches of an elevating 
screw or jack. 1o. A curved projection on the forepart of a 
plane. 1884 /éid¢. Suppl., Horn (Railway U.S.), One of the 
projecting parts of a pedestal, between which the journal- 
boxes work = Horn-block. 

V. 26. Each of the alternatives of a dilemma (in 
Scholastic Lat. axgumentum cornutunt), on which 
one is figured as liable to be caught or impaled. 

1548 Upaiy Erasm. Par, Luke xx. 158 [verses 3-7] Thys 
forked questyon 3 which the sophisters call an horned ques- 
tion, because that to whether of both partyes a bodye shall 
make a direct aunswere, he shall renne on the sharpe poyncte 
of the horne. 1647 CowLry MVistr., Agst. Hope i, And both 
the Horns of Fates Dilemma wound. 1668 H. More Div. 
Dial, 1, xviii. (1713) 38 This seems a smart Dilemma at first 
.. yet I think neither Horn is strong enough to push us off 
from our belief of the Existence of a God. 1755 YounGc 
Centaur v. 183 That horn of the alternative wounds more 
than the former. 1853 W. Jerpan Axtodbiog. III. x. 137 
[He] placed the King in a dilemma, from the horn of which 
he could not extricate himself. 1887 FowLer Dedyct. Logic 
v. 121 In disputation, the adversary who is refuted by a 
dilemma is said to be ‘ fixed on the horns of a dilemma’, 


VI. attrib, and Comb. 

27. a. Simple attrib. = of a horn or horns, as hori 
colour, measurement, shavings. 

1632 B. Jonson AZagu. Lady v.i, They burnt old shoes, 
goose-feathers, assafcetida, A few horn-shavings..And. shee 
is well again. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. U1. 54 Shell.. 
yellowish horn colour. 1855 Morton Cyc/. Agric. Il. 70 
Horn shavings, from the large proportion of nitrogen in 
them, are a powerful manure. 1896 Daily News 13 Nov. 
6/6 Records of horn measurements. 

b. objective and obj. gen., as /horn-bearer, 
-blower, -blowing, -player. @. similative,as horn- 
Shaped adj.  . instrumental and locative, as 
horn-bind vb., horn-crested, -pushing, -yoked adjs. 
1483 Cath, Angl, 188/2 An *Horne berer, corniger. 1679 
Prot, Conforniist 3 How they have *horn-bound for several 
years past the Bavarian Duke. c725 Corpus Gloss. 454 
Cereacus, *horn blauuere. 1483 Cath, Amngl. 188/2 An 
Horne blawer, cornicen. 1830 Gen. P. THomrson Everc. 
(1842) I. 314 The horn-blowers of arbitrary power in England. 
1870 Echo 23 Nov., Vague—not to say unsatisfactory pieces 
of *hornblowing. 1848 C. C. Ciirrorp Avistoph., Frogs 9 
*Horn-crested Pan. 1879 W. H. Stone in Grove Dict. 
Mus. 1. 752/x Rossini, the son of a *horn-player. 1776 
WituerinG rit. Plants (1796) Il. 495 Agutlegia. .nectaries 
5, *horn-shaped. 1852-61 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict. s.v., The 
horn-shaped leaf so often seen in English medizval work. 

28. attrib. passing into aaj, Made of horn, as 
horn bow, cup, lantern, ring, spoon, ware; formed 
naturally of horn, as horn foot, sheath. Hence 
parasynthetic combs., as horn-footed, -sheathed adjs. 

c1440 York Myst. xvi. 124 Anhorne spone. 1575 LANEHAM 
Let. (1871) 40 Wear it not in deede that hornz bee so plentie, 
hornware I beleeue woold bee more set by than it iz. 1611 
Suaks. Wint. 7. 1. iv.611 Nota Ribbon. . Shooe-tye, Bracelet, 
Horne-Ring. 1611 Corer., Core-pied, hoofed, horne-footed. 
1665 Drypen /xzd. Emp. 11. i, The frighted satyrs .. their 
horn-feet ply. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India §& P. 357 They 
draw their Bows with the Thumb armed with an Horn Ring. 
1843 James orest Days ii, The horn cup, which the host 
set down beside the tankard. 1844 W. H. Maxwe t Sorts 
& Adv. Scotd. ix. (1855) 93 The porrich. .must be eaten with 
a horn spoon. 1847 Tennyson Princ, 11. 143 Horn-handed 
breakers of the glebe. 1854 Owen Ske. & Teeth in Circ. 
Sc. Organ. Nat, 1. 276 This edentulous and horn-sheathed 
condition of the jaws, 1877 J. D. CuamBers Div. Worship 
25t Horn Chalices were forbidden. 1879 G. MacponaLp 
P. Faber (1883) 201 If it is a horn Jantern you've got. 1885 
tr. Hehn's Wand. Pl. §& Anim. 408 Horn-bows were used 
as well as those of yew. 1885 TENNYSON 7?vesias 10 Tramp 


of the hornfooted horse. 
29. Special combs.: +horn-back = Horn- 


FISH; horn-band, a band of musicians that play 
horns ; horn-bar, the cross-bar of a carriage, or 
the gearing supporting the fore-spring stays ; 
+horn battle, an army in battle array having 
horns or wings; + horn-beast, a horned beast, as 
an ox; t+horn-beaten a., cuckolded ; horn-beech 
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= HornspeaM; horn-bug, a North American 
beetle, Passalus cornutus, having its head armed 
with a stout curved horn; horn-card, a trans- 
parent plate of horn bearing a graduated scale, or 
the like (Knight Dzct. A/ech. 1875) ; horn-cattle 
=horned cattle: see CATTLE 6; horn-centre, a 
mathematical instrument : see quot. ; +horn-cod, 
a carob ; + horn-coot = Horn-owL ; horn-core, 
the central bony part of the horn of quadrupeds, 
a process of the frontal bone; horn-distemper, 
‘a disease of cattle, affecting the internal substance 
of the horn’ (Craig 1847); horn-drum (/y- 
draulics), a water-raising wheel divided into 
sections by curved partitions (Knight Déct. Mech.); 
horn-eyed a., having a horny film over the eye, 
dull-eyed ; +horn-face, ?a stupid face, such as 
a cuckold might have; +horn-fair, ‘a fair 
formerly held at Charlton in Kent’ (Nares) for 
the sale of horn goods; used allusively by 17th 
and 18th c. writers with reference to cuckoldry ; 
horn-flint, flint of a horn-like appearance and 
translucency; horn-fly, a dipterous insect, //w- 
matobia serrata, so called from its habit of cluster- 
ing on the horns of cattle ; + horn-foot, -feet a., 
having feet of horn, as horses; horn-footed ; 
horn-frog, the horned frog: see HorRNED; horn 
grass, a grass of the genus Ceratochloa (Craig 
1847); horn-hard a., as hard as horn; also 
advb.; horn-head, a horn-headed being, a 
cuckold ; horn-hipped a. (see quot.); horn-lead, 
a name given by the old chemists to chloride of 
lead, because it assumes a horny appearance on 
fusing: cf. CoRNEoUS; horn-machine, a shoe- 
soling machine, so ¢alled because the shoe is 
placed on a born-like projection; horn-maker, 
a maker of horns; + one who ‘horns’ or cuckolds; 
horn-man, a man with a horn; horn-mercury, 
chloride of mercury : cf. horn-/ead ; + horn-mouth 
a. having a horn in the mouth; + horn-nose, a 
rhinoceros ; horn-nut, the horned fruit of plants 
of the genus 7yafa; horn-ore, ‘a species of 
silver ore of a pearl-grey colour, bordering on 
white’ (Craig); +horn-penny = HORNGELD ; 
horn-piece, the skin (of an ox) with the horns 
attached ; horn-pike, the horn-fish or garfish; 
horn-pith, the soft porous bone which fills the 
cavity ofa horn; horn-plant, a seaweed, Zcklonia 
buccinalis; horn-pock, -pox, a mild form of 
smallpox or chicken-pox; horn-poppy, the 
Horned Poppy, Glauctum luteum; horn por- 
phyry = HornsuatE; horn-pout (U..S.), a name 
for some fishes of the genus Amzurus, esp. A. 
catus; horn-press, a form of stamping-machine 
for closing the side seams of tin cans and boxes 
(Cent. Dict.); +horn-putter (tr. Vulgate cor- 
nupeta), an animal that butts or gores with the 
horn ; horn-quicksilver, same as hori-niercury ; 
horn - schist = HornsLAte; horn -shell (see 
quot.); + horn sickness, humorous for ‘ jealousy 
due to being cuckolded’; horn-snake, («) the Pine 
Snake or Bull Snake, Coluber melanoleucus ; (0) the 
Red-bellied or Wampum Snake, Farancta abacura 
(local U.S.); horn-tail, an insect of the family 
Uroceride, having a prominent horn on the abdo- 
men of the male; + horn-thumb, a thumb pro- 
tected by a thimble of horn such as was used by 
cutpurses; a pickpocket; horn-tip, the tip of 
a horn; a button or knob fixed on the point of a 
horn for a guard or ornament; horn-weed, (@) 
same as Hornwort; (4) same as horn-plant; 
+ horn-wcod = HornBeEAM; horn-worm, a kind 
of caterpillar that injures the tobacco plant. 

1598 Fiorio, Acicula, a horne fish or *hornebacke. 1879 
Cassell’s Techn, Educ. YW. 175/1 The *horn-bar which 
stands at the back of the top bed, 1635 BarrirFEe J/7/. 
Discip. \xxv. (1643) 207 The *Horne Battell may be for the 
same occasion and use. 1600 SHaks. A. V. ZL. 11. il, 51 
No Temple but the wood, no assembly but *horne-beasts. 
1652 Peyton Catastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 27 Silly Men, 
being *Horn-beaten. 1771 R. Warner Plant. Woodford. 
114 Carpinus, Ostrya Ubno sintilis .. the Horn, or Hard- 
beam Tree, called in some places, the Horse-beech or *Horn- 
beech, from some likeness of the leaves to the Beech. 1846 
Worcester cites Farm. Encycil. for *Hornbug. 1793 Miss 
Sewarp Le??. (1811) 111.257 Beauties of *horn-cattle. 1879 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ. \. 12/2 *Horn centres. .are small cir- 
cular pieces of horn with three needle-points fixed in them. 
1682 WHELER Journ. Greece v1. 446 The *Horncod-Tree or 
Keratia. 1650 Eart Mon. tr. Senault's Man bec, Guilty 
306 To make lodgings for Owles, and to prepare habitations 
for *Horn-Coots. 1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp., Horn-coot, 
a name given by fowlers to the great Horn owl. 1872 
Nicuotson Palzvont. 424 In neither case are the horns sup- 
ported by bony *horn-cores. 1838 Lytron A dice x1. ii, Self- 
conceit is *horn-eyed. 1843-CarLyLe Past & Pr. 1. vii, All 
his flunkeyhood, and horn-eyed dimness. @ 1668 Davenanr 
Man's the Mast. Wks. (1673) 334 Dog! what will she say 
of thy *horn-face? 1669 Newest Acad. Compliments (N.), 


When. .cuckolds forget to march to *Horn-fair. 1730 Poor 
Robin (N.), Now in small time comes on Horn-fair, Your 








HORNBEAK. 


horns and ladles now prepare. 1896 A. W. TuER Hist. 
Horn-Bk, \. vii. 91 Horn Fair was held at least as early as 
the time of Henry III, and was continued annually until 
abolished in 1872.- 1802-3 tr. Pad/as’s Trav. (1812) II. 108 
Its grain can with difficulty be perceived, and the whole is 
similar to *horn-flint. 1708 Kersey, *Hforn-/Zy, an American 
Insect. 1897 BaiLey Princ. Fruit-Growing 25 A compara- 
tively harmless insect in France becomes the dreaded horn- 
fly in America. © c 1595 J. Dickenson Sheph. Compl. (1878) 11 
The *hornfeet halfe-gods, with all the progeny rurall. 1627 
HakeEwIiLi A fol, (1630) 279 Horn-foote horses, 1807 Pike 
Sources Mississ. (1810) u. 156 xote, I have seen the Wish- 
tonwish, the rattle snake, the *horn frog ...and a land tor- 
toise all take refuge in the same hole. 1768 Ross /edenore 
53 (Jam.) For now the lads are sleeping *horn hard. 1818 
Scorr Br. Lamm. xxv, Vhe hearty shake of Mr. Girder’s 
horn-hard palm. @ 1625 FLetcHER Love's Cure u, i, And Vul- 
can a limping *horn-head, for Venus his wife was a Strumpet. 
1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., A horse is said to be *Horn- 
hipped when the tops of the two haunch bones appear too 
high. 1782 Kirwan in PAil. Trans, LX XIII. 22, 100 grs. 
of *horn lead, formed’ by precipitation, contain 72 of lead, 
18 of marine acid, and ro of water. 1812 Str H. Davy Chev. 
Philos. 397 Called horn lead by the old chemists. 1600 
Suaks. A. Y. LZ. 1v. i. 63 Vertue is no *horne-maker: and my 
Rosalind is vertuous. 1844 Camp Refuge 1. 126.The *horn- 
men blew might and main. 1776 WourFe in Phi?. Trans. 
LXVI. 619 The *horn-mercury .. was intermixed with 
minute globules of quicksilver. 1645 QuarLes Sol. Recant. 
xii. 58 The *horn-mouth Belman shal affright thy slumbers. 
1598 FLorio, Xzxoceronte, a great beast or monster called a 
*horne nose. c1320in Registr. Monast. de Winchelcumba 
(1892) 291 Et acquietabimus omnia predicta de assisis . . 
wardepeni, hevedpeni, *hornpeni, et de omnibus servittis 
secularibus. 1757 W. Tuompson &. NV. Advoc. 46 He will 
find the Legs, Shins .. and *Horn Pieces of Oxen .. pack’d 
into slight Casks. 1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 
360 Varicella, crystalline and *“horn-pox. 1877 RoBErTs 
Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1. 153 Horn-pock or Wart-pock is a 
mild and abortive form, in which the pocks..shrivel and 
dry up on the 5th or 6th day. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. 
(ed, 2) I. 309 Leske in his voyage through Saxony often 
calls our stone [Hornslate] *horuforphyry. 1860 O. W. 
Homes Elsie V. (1887) 26 Pond well stocked with *horn 
pouts. 1870 LoweLt, Among my Bhs, Ser. 1. (1873) 247 
Memories of going after pond-lilies, of angling for horn- 
pouts. 1382 Wyciir Zod. xxi. 29 If an oxe be an *horn- 
putter. 1860 Dana Man. Miz. 288 *Horn-quicksilver .. 
Chloride of Mercury. 1799 W. Tooke Vrew Russian 
Emp. 1. 15x Genuine *hornschist and jasper are here not to 
be found. 1883 Cassed/’s Nat. Hist. V. 209 Cerithium, or 
the ‘*Horn-shell’, has a turreted, many-whorled shell. 1613 
in Crt. §& Times Fas. I (1849) 1. 238 Langley. .is lately dead 
of the *horn sickness. 1688 J. Crayron in PAil. Trans. 
XVIII. 134 The *Horn-Snake is, as they say, another sort 
of deadly Snake. 1705 R. Bevertey Virginia (1722) 260 
They have likewise the Horn-Snake, so called from a sharp 
Horn it carries in its Tail. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 276. 
1884 J. S, Kincstey Stand. Nat. Hist. 11. 507 The family 
Uroceridz, or *horn-tails, includes insects which are closely 
allied to the saw-flies. 1594 GREENE & LopceE Looking Glasse 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 138/2, I cut this from a new-married wife by 
the help of a *horn-thumb anda knife. 1884 MiLLeR Plant-7., 
Horn-wort or *Horn-weed, Ceratophyllum demersumt. 173% 
Lunenburg (Mass.) Proprietors’ Rec. (1897) 137 There mak- 
ing an Angle and runing East. .68 rod toa smale *horn wood 
tree, 1676 T. Grover in Phil. Trans. XI. 635 A Worm that 
devours the leaf, called a *Horn-worm. 1763 T. Price in 
B. M. Carew Life 110 The planters prune off the suckers, 
and clear them of the Horn-worm twice a week. 


Horn (hgin), v.  [f. Horn 50.] 

1. trans. To furnish with horns. 

1694 R. L’Estrance Fables Ixxviii. (1714) 95 Jupiter 
instead of Horning the Camel, order’d him to be Cropt. 

b. To tip, point, cover, etc. with horn. 

1421-2 [See Hornine sd. 2]. 1605 Zik to Seal of Cause 
of Skinners of Glasgow 5 Feb. (Jam, Suppl.), That nane.. 
schaip or horne pointis, schaip or mak purssis. 

+2. To ‘give horns to’: to cuckold. Ods. 

crsso Pryde & Ab. Wom. 76 in Hazl. Z. P. P. 1V. 237 
Some wyll not stycke..To horne you on everye side, 1608 
Rowranps Husors Looking Glasse 30 Being married to 
a iealous asse, He vowes she hornes him. 1702 STEELE 
Funeral 1, Vhis Wench I know has play'd me false, And 
horn’d me in my Galants. 1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 
343 Milk and water husbands—horned, hen-pecked, and 
abused by virago wives. 

8. To butt or gore with the horns. 

1599 MinsueEu Sf. Dict., Coriear, to horne, to push with 
the horns. 1883 Pad/ Mall G. 12 Oct. 3/2 The cattle horn 
each other. 1891 Melbourne Argus 7 Nov. 13/5 A beast 
turned on me and horned my horse. 

4. Shipbuilding. To adjust (the frame of a ship) 
so as to be at right angles to the line of the keel. 

c1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 147 Standards. .convenient 
to horn or square the frame. Jdid. 151 Vo Sguare, is to 
horn or form with right angles. 1869 Sir E. Reep Shz/- 
build. xx. 442 Each frame being horned and plumbed in 
order to ensure the correctness of its position. 

+6. Sc. Law. To put to the horn; to proclaim 
a rebel; to outlaw: cf. Hornine sé. 4. Ods. 


* 1592 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (1814) 551 (Jam.) That ye nor nane 


of yow charge, horne, poynd, nor trouble the said Johnne 
Schaw. 1702 E. CuamBertayne S¢. Gt. Brit, 11.-xi. (1707) 
142 Condemn’d, out-lawed, or Horned. 1705 H1CKERINGILL 
Priest-cr. 1. 3 They proclaim you to be Rebels to God, 
Horn you, as in Scotland. 

+Hornage. Ods. rare—°.  [f. Horn 5d, + -aGE, 


after F. cornage.] Cornage, horngeld. 

1611 Cotcr., Cornage, hornage ; an yearely duetie of corne 
exacted..vpon euerie Oxe that labours in the Winter-corne- 
ground. : é 

Hornbeak (bhgmbzk). Now dia/. The garfish 
or hornfish, Belone vulgaris, which has extremely 
long and slender tapering jaws. 

1565-73 Coorer Licsaurus, Acus, a fish..of some called 
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a hornebeake. 1598 Epulario G iij b, ‘To sceth the Horne- 
beeke or Pipe fish. 160x Hottianpn Pliny I. 266 The 
Horne-beaks or Needle-fishes, Belona..haue within them 
0 great egs that their wombe cleaueth and openeth when 
they should lay them. 1706 Putwuirs (ed. Kersey), /forn- 
beak, a kind of Fish. 1836 Yarrert Brit. Kishes I. 442. 

Hornbeam (hfnbim), [f. Horn sé, + Buam.] 

1. A small tree, Carpinus Betulus, indigenous in 
England and often planted in hedges; so called 
from its hard, tough, close-grained wood, Also 
the cognate American species, C. Americana, the 
Blue Beech. (An earlier name was hardbean.) 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 101 b, Upon 
the plaines you shall have..the Hornebeame. 1664 Evetyn 
Sylva xii. § 1. 29 The Horn-beam, in Latine the Carpinus, 
is planted of Sets. 1766 J. Bartram rnd. 6 Feb. in Stork 
/. Florida 62 A hammock of oak, hiccory, magnolia, and 
hornbeam, 1897 Wittis “lower. Pl. 11. 71 The horn-beam 
is very like the reach in habit, but the leaves are not shiny. 

b. Hop Hornbeam, the name of the genus 
Ostrya, closely allied to the Common Hornbeam, 
so called from the hop-like appearance of the ripe 
catkins; it has two species, O. vu/garis of Southern 
Europe, and O. virginica of America. 

1794 Martyn Koussean’'s Bot. xxviii. 441 In the common 
Hornbeam the scales of the strobiles are flat; and in the 
Hop-Hornbeam they are inflated, 1866 77eas; Bot. 828/1 
Ostrya vulgaris, the Common Hop Hornbeam, is a native 
of the south of urope, but is quite hardy in the climate of 
England. 1884 Miter Plant-1., Ostrya virginica, Iron- 
wood (N. American), Hop-Hornbeam, Lever-wood. 

ce, allrib, + Hornbeam pollenger (see quot.). 

1597 Grrarve //erbal iu, cix. 1295 Betulus, or the Horne- 
beame tree. 1706 Privuirs (ed, Kersey), orn-bean Pol- 
lengers, trees of about ‘lwenty Years Growth, that have 
been often lopp’d, and upon that Account not Tithable. 
“a 1783 J. Scorr Ode to Leisure (R.), Where Easna’s 
horn-beam grove Its foliage o'er me interwove, 1838 
Murray's Hand-Bk, N. Germ, 94 The avenues and high 
hornbeam hedges, with windows cut in them, 

+2. A beam of light issuing like a horn from 
the head of a deity, etc. Ods. 

1583 Stanynurst Zucis ui. (Arb.) 91 Lyke..Phoebus 
his hornebeams, 

3, =Beam 56.1 12, 

1861 Witwe Catal. Antig. R. Irish Acad. 259 A horn- 


beam of an immense red deer. 

Hornbill (hpmbil).  [f Horn sd. + Brow 36.2] 

1. A bird of the family Bucerotide, so called 
from the horn-like excrescence surmounting the bill. 

Vormerly called //orned Crow, Horned Pie. 

1773 Punnanr Genera of Birds p, xxix. and 8. 1781 
Laruam Gen, Synops. Birds 1.341. 1802 BinGLuy Anim. 
Biog. (1813) IL, 89 Of the Hornbills in general .. [Their 
bills] have frequently a protuberance, somewhat resembling 
another bill, on the upper mandible. 1854 OwEn Shed. & 
Teeth in Circ, Sc., Organ. Nat, 1, 167 ‘Lhe enormous beak 
of the hornbill, .forms one enormous atr-cell. 1893 Newron 
Dict. Birds 435 The Wornbills, of which more than 60 
species have been described, form a very natural and in 
some respects an isolated group. 


2. Comb, Wornbill cuckoo, the keel-billed 
cuckoo, Crolophaga, of N. America. 

Hornblende(hfmblend). AZ. Also -blend. 
[a. Ger. hornblende, f. horn horn + Buunvn.] 

1. A mineral closely allied to augite, and having 
as its chief constituents silica, magnesia, and lime. 
It is a constituent of many rocks, as granite, 
syenite, and diorite, and has numerous varieties, 
aluminous and non-aluminous, as actinolite, antho- 
lite, asbestos, dannemorite, nephrite, tremolite, 
etc., Which are sometimes all included under the 
name AMPHIBOLE; it is usually of a dark brown, 
black, or greenish black colour. 

1770 Forster tr. Cronstedt's Min. 95 The hornblende of 
the Swedes, 1796 Kirwan “lem, AZin. (ed, 2) 1. 215 The 
great weight of the stone called hornblende made the miners 
at first Imagine it contained some metal, but finding none 
except iron they called it d¢ind. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 11. 
344 Chattering stony names Of shale and hornblende, rag 
and trap and tuff, Amygdaloid and trachyte. 1876 Pact 
Ado. Text-bk, Geol, y. 104 Hornblende is of a dark or 
dark-green colour, with a horny glistening lustre, 

2. attrib, Of hornblende, as hornblende boulder, 
etc, ; containing or having hornblende as a chief 
constituent, hornblendic, as hornblende basalt, 
granite, porphyry, syenite; hornblende andesite 
(see quot. 1885); hornblende gabbro, a variety 
of gabbro in which the diallage is more or less 
replaced by hornblende; hornblende rock, agreen- 
stone consisting chiefly of hornblende; hornblende 
schist, slate, hornblende rock of a schistose nature. 

1796 Kirwan “lem, Min. (ed. 2) 1. 354 Hornblende Por- 


phyry, /éid. 383 Hornblende Slate, penetrated with Talc 
or Mica, x8ax J. M*Curtocn Geol. Classif, Rocks 298 


Wherever hornblende rock occurs, it is only a portion of 
those beds of which the greater parts present the same 
characters as hornblende schist. 1862 B. 'Taytor Poet's 
Frnt, and Eve 23 Vhrough hornblende bowlders, where 
the discus flung. 1880 Birpwoop /ud. Art 11. 4 The horn- 
blende slate or schist from which the magnetic iron used for 
ages in the manufacture of Damascus steel. . is still obtained. 
1885 Gerke Teat-bk. Geol. (1893) 167 Hormblende-andesite 
consists of a triclinic felspar with hornblende, augite or mica. 
. Hornblende-andesite 1s a volcanic rock of ‘Tertiary and 
post-Tertiary date, 


Hornblendic (hpinble‘ndik),a. Min. [f. prec. 
+ -1] Of the nature of hornblende; containing 
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hornblende; hornblendie rock, schist, slate = 
hornblende rock, etc.: see prec. 2. 

1823 Scoressy Whale Fishery 233, 1 obtained specimens 
of rocks .. hornblendic mica-slate. 1858 Geikie //is?. 
Boulder xii. 239 Mineralogically they are..hornblendic, 
when the augite is replaced by hornblende. 1862 ANSTED 
Channet Ist. 1. vi. (ed, 2) 126 Quarries of remarkably fine, 
tough hornblendic granite. 1865 Lussock Prek. Times iv. 
(1878) 82 At the hornblendic extreme of the trap rocks we 
find the basalt, of which also celts were made. 

Horn-book (hgmbuk). <A leaf of paper con- 
taining the alphabet (often with the addition of 
the ten digits, some elements of spelling, and the 
Lord’s Prayer) protected by a thin plate of trans- 
lucent horn, and mounted on a tablet of wood with 
a projecting piece for a handle. A simpler and 
later form of this, consisting of the tablet without 
the horn covering, or a piece of stiff cardboard 
varnished, was also called a BATTLEDORE (q.v. 3). 
¥or an exhaustive account see A. W. Tuer, “story 
of the Horn-Book (1896). 

1588 Suaxs. LZ. L. L. v. i. 49 Yes, yes, he teaches boyes 
the Horne-booke: What is Ab speld backward with the 
horn on his head? 1589 Paffe w. [Hatchet Ciij, Such 
vnmannerlie knaues.,must bee set againe to their A. B. C. 
and learne to spell Ou» /ather in a Horne booke. 1639 
Bury Wills (Camden) 176 For the buyeing and provideing 
of horne bookes and primers to be giuen to poore children. 
1682 N. O. Botleau’s Lutrin 1. Argt., St. George oth’ back- 
side of the Horn-book, The Dragon kills, to Humour 
Scorn-book. 1717 Prior Alma i. 463 To Master John the 
English maid A horn-book gives of gingerbread, And that 
the child may learn the better, As he can name, he eats 
the letter. 1763 Brit. Mag. 1V. 131 Being ambitious to 
commence author, I was composing a new horn-book. 
a 1842 Hone in A. W. Tuer Hist. Horn-Bk. 1.1.7 A large 
wholesale dealer in..school requisites recollects that the 
last order he received for Horn-books came from the 
country, about the year 1799. From that time the demand 
wholly ceased..In the course of sixty years, he and his 
predecessors in business had executed orders for several 
millions of Horn-books. 185r D. Jerrotp S?. Giles xiii. 
135 A child at the horn-book might spell it. 1864 Chambers’ 
Book of Days V1, 233/1 The ‘Horn-book’ gradually gave 
way to the ‘ Battledore’ and the ‘ Primer’. 

b. transf. A treatise on the rudiments of a sub- 
ject ; a primer, 

1609 Dekker (¢z¢Ze) The Gulls Horne-booke. 1757 Con- 
noisseur No. 83 (Tuer) Under the title of The Rhymer’s 
Play-thing, or Poetaster’s Horn-Book. 1790 Wotcorr (P. 
Pindar) Adv. ut. Laureat iii. Wks. 1812 11. 339 Go find 
of Politics the lost Horn-book. 1847 H. Pippineton (¢7¢Ze) 
The Horn Book of Storms for Indian and China Seas. 
1848 Lyrron //arold v1. vii, 1 come not here to learn the 
horn-book of war. 1874 Mortey Barneveld Il. xi. 30 
Ignorant of the very hornbook of diplomacy. 

e. attrib., as horn-book lore, school. 

1681 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 215 A Battle- 
dore boy or Horn-book-boy. 1766 Enrick London IV. 
403 The third school is the horn-book school, where 30 
children are taught by the mistress. 1832 J. Brer S?. 
Herbert's Isle etc. 154 The horn-book lore I early knew. 

Horned (hy-néed, hgind), a. 

I. [f. Horn sd, +-ep%. (OE. had Ayried, from 
hyrnan:—*hurnjan: cf, OHG,. gihurnet.)| 

1. Tlaving horns or antlers ; cornuted. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4267 Hald we no hors. .ne na horned 
stottis. 1413 Pilger. Sow/le (Caxton 1483) u. xlv. 51 Somme of 
them were horned, as boolys. 1590 SpENSER J”, Q, 11. x. 47 
Kmongst the horned heard, 1667 Mitton P?. L. x. 525 
Cerastes hornd, Hydrus, and Ellops drear. 1786-7 tr. 
Keysler’s Trav. (1760) W111. 175 The. .horned cattle brought 
from Umbria. 1887 Bowrn Virg. Eclogue v. 33 Bull to 
the horned herd, and the corn to a fruitful plain. 

b. Logic. Horned syllogism (argument, etc.) : 
the dilemma. 

1548 Horned question [see Horn sé. 26]. 1551 'T. Witson 
Logike (1580) 34 b, Dilemna, otherwise .. called a horned 
argument, 1620 I’. Grancer Div. Logike 285 note, Dilemma 
..A forked or horned Syllogisme. 1837-8 Str W. Hamitton 
Logic xviii. (1866) I. 35 An hypothetico-disjunctive syllo- 
gism is called the dilemma or horned syllogism. 

2. Having, bearing, or wearing an appendage, 
ornament, etc., called a horn; having hom-like 
projections or excrescences. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 6655 Quen moyses had broght be lagh 
..pam thoght him hornd apon farr. 1382 Wyctir Led. 
xxxiv. 29 He wiste not that his face was horned of the 
cumpanye of the word of God. axrq4s0 Awt. de la Tour 
(1868) 63 He saide that the women that were so horned 
were lyche to be horned snailes and hertis and vnicornes. 
1585 Horned beetle [see Hornet sé. 3]. 1650 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. V. ix. (1686) 201 One side of a Silver Medal we 
find Moses horned. ¢ 1695 J. Mitter Desc. V. York (1843) 
6 In the middle of the line from thence northward is a horned 
work, 1850 H. W. Torrens in rnd. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 33 
A peculiar horned or crested helmet. 1856 Bryant Poems, 
Count af Greiers i, The horned crags are shining. 1867 
J. B. Rose tr. Virgil's Afneid 13 Screened By the horned 
altar. 1882 Miss Brappon J/¢. Royad I. i. 14 That horned 
coast is said to have given its name to Cornwall. 

b. Horned crow or pie, old name of the Horn- 
bill. Horned frog, toad, a lizard of the genus 
Phrynosoma, having the head and back covered 
with spikes (U/.S.). Horned hog (a), the babi- 
roussa: see Hoa sd.4 3; + (6) a kind of fish with 
a horn on its head (0és.). Horned horse, the 
Gnu. ‘+ Horned-snout, the rhinoceros (ods.). 
Also Horned Lark, Own, Poppy, etc. 

166x Loven. Hist. Anim. & Min. 79 Hornd-snout. Rhino- 
ceros, 1702 Collect, Voy, (1729) I11, 413 ‘Vhe Horned-Hog. 
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A small flat Fish, with a Horn on his Head, notcht on one 
Side only. 1841 Catiin WV. Amer. Ind. (1844) 11. xliv. 78 
The horned frog..specimens..with the horns of half and 
three-fourths of an inch in length and very sharp at the 
points. 1847 Ruxton Adv. Mexico 156 The cameleon is 
the ‘horned frog’ of the prairies of America. 1883 Haz- 
per's Mag. Oct. 706/1, | put my horned toad in his cage 
out in the sun. 

3. Having crescent horns, crescent-shaped. 

c1400 Lypc. louvre Curtesie 2 In Fevrier, whan the frosty 
mone Was horned. c1560 A. Scorr Poems (S. T. S.) xiv. 3 
Hornit Dyane, with hir paly glemis. 1624 Massincer Rene- 
gadou1.v, These knights of Malta..with their crosses Struck 
pale your horned moons, 1810 Vince Elem. Astron. viii. 
89 Venus and Mercury appear, first horned. 

+4. Of a cuckold: see Horn sb. 7. Ods. 

1626 MippLeton Anything for Quiet Life w. ii, Thou art 
a beast, a hornéd beast, an ox! 1719 D’Urrey Pils I. 349 
The horn’d Herd within yon City Wall. oe in Roxb. 
Ball. (1890) VII. 195 You horned fumbling Cuckolds, in 
city, court, or town. 

+6. Applied to bishops with reference to the 
shape of the mitre. Ods. 

c1425 Lypc. Pilger. Lyf Manhode 1663 Ye that han in 
subieccioun Peplys vnder your prelacye .. Thogh ye be 
hornyd to syth [=sight] outward [etc.]. 1558 Knox Sev. 
in Sed. Writ. (1845) 236 Our horned and mitred bishops. 
a 1651 CaLDERwoop //ist, Kirk (1843) II. 172 To the ser- 
vants of the devill, to your dumbe dogges, and horned 
bishops. 

6. Armed or furnished with horn or horny sub- 


stance. 
1590 SPENSER F, Q, 111. x. 45 All day they [Satyrs] daunced 
..And with their horned feet the greene gras wore. 
7. Provided, fitted, or ornamented with horn, 
1801 Wo corr (P. Pindar) Tears & Siiles Wks. 1812 V. 


42 Of spectacles that rode his nose He wink’d through each . 


horn’d glass. 1884 Pad Mali G. Extra 24 July 9/2 Speci- 

mens of horns mounted in silver and horned goods generally. 
II. [f. Horn v.+-xrp1.] 

+8. Sc. Law. ‘Put to the horn’; proclaimed a 


rebel. Ods. 

1705 HickerRINGILL Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 38 The horn’d Man 
has no Remedy but to fly out of the Kingdom of Scotland. 

Hence Ho-rnedness, horned condition. 

1777 Branp Pop. Antig. (1849) 111. 241 The hornedness of 
the moon. 1852 J. Martineau £ss., Kev. etc. (1891) III. 
417 The previous coexistence of hornedness and rumination 


in our conception. 
+ Hornen, a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Horn sé. + 


-EN4, OE, had hyrnen:—OTeut.*hurnino-.| Made 
of horn. 
1382 Wycuir Ps. xcviili]. 6 In vois of the hornene trumpe. 
a 1828 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia s.v., ‘A hornen-spoon ’. 
Horner (hginez).  [f. Horn sé, or v. +-ER1.] 
1. A worker in horn; a maker of horn spoons, 


combs, ete. 

1421-2 [see Horninc vl. sb. 2]. c1440 Promp. Parv. 
247/1 Hornare, or horne make[r], cormutarius. 1464 Rodis 
Parl. V. 567/t The men of the Craft of Horners enfraun- 
chised in the Cite of London. 1484 Nottingham Rec. 11. 
346 Georgius Hoton..horner. 1607 DEKKER Axt.’s Conjur. 
(1842) 18 The head-warden of the horners. 1766 EnticK 
London LV. 309 The most reputable inhabitants are the hor- 
ners, who prepare horn for petty manufacturers. 1896 A. 
W. Tuer Hist. Horn-Bk. \. vii. 91 The Horners’ Exhibi- 
tion held in London in 1882. 

+b. One who makes musical horns. Oés. 

1530 PALsGr. 232/2 Horner a maker of hornes, cornettier. 
1552 Loseley MSS. (Kempe 1835) 53 Horner for blowinge 
hornes, turner for daggers. 

2. One who blows or winds a horn. 

14.. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 575/31 Cornicarius, an hornere. 
1611 Cotcr., Corneux, a Horner; a winder of a Horne. 
1677 N. Cox Gentlem. Recreat. (ed. 2) Aiv b, Mr. Michael 
Marsh, Horner .. who teaches to blow the Horn. 1827 in 
Hone Lvery-day Bk. 11, 121 The keeper .. blew ‘the death 
of the buck’, and..the horners..answered him, 1894 F. R. 
Stockton Pomona's Trav, 25 The horner blew his horn 
until his eyes seemed bursting. 

+3. One who cuckolds; a cuckold-maker. Oés. 

1598 FLorio, Cornaro,..ahorner. 1690 D’Urrey Collin’s 
Walk uu. (D.), Till th’ Jury.. Their favour gave with sense 
adorn’d, Not to the horner, but the horn’d, 1717 Buttock 
Woman a Riddle 1. i, A cornuted coxcomb, that cou’d not 
smell his Horner from his house-dog. 

+4, A person who has been ‘ put to the horn’ or 
declared a rebel. Sc. Ods. 

1590 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (1814) III. 525/1 Thair names salbe 
deleit out of the catologe of hornaris and .. they sall not 
be forder troublit for that horning in tyme cuming. 1598 
Ibid. 1V. 174/2 To the effect the haill horneris registrat 
thairin and remaneing vnrelaxt may be extractit and chargit. 

Hence + Ho'rneress, a female worker in horn 
or maker of horns. 

1530 PatsGr, 232/2 Horneresse, a woman, cornettiere. 

Hornet! (hgmét). Forms: a. 1 hyrnetu, 
hyrnet,5hernet. 8. 4harnette,6harnet. y. 
6- hornet, (6 -ette, 7 -ett). [OE. hyrnetu, 
hyrnet, earlier hurnitu, hirnitu, fem. corresp. 
to MDu. hornete, hornte, MLG. hornte, LG. hérnt, 
hornke, E¥ ris. hornetje, hirntje, OHG. hornuz, 
-0z,-az,masc., MHG. hornuz, -iz, etc., Ger. hornisse 
(with many variants: see Grimm). 

These words have the appearance of being derivatives of 
horn, a presumption strengthened by the OS. hornobero, 
and early mod.Du. hovener (Kilian), which mean both 
‘horner or horn-blower’ and ‘hornet’, also by Kilian’s 
hornsel as a var, of horsel(e, mod.Du. horzel. Many scholars 
however incline to the opinion that the latter contains the 
original root, and that hornxt- represents an original horz- 
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nut-, formed, like MD. horse/e, from a radical *hors- = pre- 
Teut. *£ys-, found in OSlav. sr#sa, Lith. ssirseh wasp, and 
perh. in L. exddrdn- for “crdsrvin-. If this were so, the 
association with Aorn would be later and due to popular 
etymology. See Kluge s.v. //ornisse, Franck s.v. /orsed,| 

1, An insect of the wasp family, esp. the 
European Vespa Crabro and the American V. 
maculata, much larger and stronger than other 
wasps, and inflicting a more serious sting. 

¢725 Corpus Gloss. 603 Crabro, waefs vel hurnitu. 

Erfurt Gloss. 275 Crabro, hirnitu, 
Wr.-Wiilcker 215/3 Cradro, hyrnetu, c1000 AiLrric Gloss. 
Ibid. r21/1r Cra/ro, hyrnet. 1387 ‘Trevisa /igden (Rolls) 
If. arr Of calues i-rooted comep bees, and of hors 1-roted 
comep harnettes. 14.. Moc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 619/7 Vespa, 
a waps (ef est vespa major il/a, an hernet). 1535 Cover- 
bALe Deut, vii. 20 The Lorde thy God also chal sende 
hornettes amonge them, 1565-73 Cooper 7/esaurus, 
Craéro, a great waspe called an hornet. 1602 Narcissus 
(1893) 647 Thou huge and humminge humblebee, thou 
hornett. 1709 Swirr 7yiticad Hss. Wks. 1755 IL. 1. 143 
Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch Sar flies, but let 
wasps and hornets break ean 1802 Binciey Anim, 
Biog. (1813) U1. 261 It is chiefly in the hollow trunks of 
decayed trees that the Hornets form their nest. 1855 Lonar. 
/Tiaw. xvii, 10 Words of anger and resentment, Hot and 
humming like a hornet. 

b. In early glosses and vocabularies (continental 
as well as Eng.: see Verwijs and Verdam, A/id- 
delndl. Wok.), there is some confusion between the 
hornet and hornet-fly or large gadfly, due app. 
to uncertain use of L. astrus. 

exooo Aiirric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 1a1/12 G2 strum, 
beaw xed hyrnette. 1530 PAuscr. 232/2 Hornet aflye, 1658 
Puittirs, A Ffornet, a kinde of Insect, called in Latin 
Crabro, which useth to infest horses and other creatures, 
and is ingendred of the carcases of dead horses. 

2. dransf. and fig. An enemy that attacks per- 
sistently and with virulence ; esp. in phr. hornets’ 
nest, nest of hornets. To bring a hornets’ nest 
about one’s ears, arouse a nest of hornets: to stir 
up a host of enemics around one, 

1590 Nasu Pasguil’s Apol. 1. Cij, They are no better 
then the Prophets, which dwelt as it were in a nest of 
Hornets. 1751-73 Joxvin Zecl. /ist. (R.), He dared not 
speak out, and provoke the hornets. 1857 TrotLorn Bar- 
chester 7, xiv, But Proudie, ass as he is, knows the world too 
well to get such a hornets’ nest about his ears. 

+ 8. The horned beetle or stag-beetle. Ods. 

1585 Hicins tr. Junius’ Nomenclator 72/2 Cerf volant, 
a horned beetle: a bullflie, or hornet, 1598 I'Lorto, Buca- 
rone, .. a beetle, a hornet. 

4. An artificial fly for salmon-fishing. 

1867 I’. Francis Angling xii. (1880) 434 The Hornets .. 
have fat bodies dressed after the fashion of the ‘bumble’ 
trout fly. 

5. attrib, and Comb., as hornet host, sting; 
hornet-haunted adj.; hornet-clearwing,’: -hawk, 
-moth, names for certain moths of the genus Ses¢a 
(see quots.); hornet-fly, a dipterous insect of the 
family As¢/idw, ahawk-fly or robber-fly ; + hornet 
worm, ? the larva of the hornet. 

1869 i. Newman Brit, Moths 16 The *Hornet Clearwing 
of the Osier (Ses/a Bembectformis). Vhe Hornet Clear- 
wing of the Poplar (Sesia Apiformis), 1752 Sin J. Hive 
/list. Anim. 3x The *Hornet Fly. This is one of the 
largest of the fly kind; it equals the hornet in size. 1816 
Kirsy & Spr. Lxtomol. (1843) II. 290, 1 have often been 
amused in my walks with the motions of the hornet fly 
(Asilus crabroniformis). 1895 K. Grauamu Golden Age 
43, I scrambled through the hedge, avoiding the *hornet- 
haunted side. a J. Rennwe Conuspectus Butterfl, & 
Moths 27 The *Hornet Hawk (7>{ochkilium| Crabroni- 
Jorniis) appears in July. 1834 Mary Howrrr Sk, Nat. 
Flist., Hornet (1851) 185 The *hornet-host is retreating to 
itsden. a1450 /“ysshynge w. angle (1883) 25 In Juyll..the 
water docke leyf worme & the “hornet worme, 

Hornet’. nonce-wid. [f. Horn 5. + -ur.] A 
diminutive horn. 

1825 Lama Vis. //orns Misc, Wks. (1871) 381 It was the 
least little hornet of a horn that could be framed. 

Horn-fish. 

1. The garfish, Belone vulgarts, so called from 
its long projecting beak. 

axo000 Andreas 370 (Gr.) Hornfise plegode, glad zeond 
garsecg. 1599 Minsunu SA, Dict., Hornefish, exvarvaco, 
warraco. 61x Frorio, Cornuto.. Also the Horne-fish. 
1752 Sir J. Wit List, Anim, 223 We call it the Gar-fish, 
and, in some places, the Horn-fish, 

2. The sauger or sand-pike, S¢dzostedium cana- 
dense. 

1885 J. S. Kincsiuy Stand. Nat, Hist, 1. 229 Sauger, 
sand-pike, gray-pike, blue-pike, and horn-fish, are. .designa- 
tions of asmaller pike-perch, the Stizostedion canadense. 

3. A fish of the family Syagnathidw ; a pipe-fish: 
so called from the horny texture of the exoskeleton. 

Hornful (hynful).  [f. Horn sd. eee As 
much as a (drinking) horn holds, or will hold. 

1610 Marxuam Masterp. 1. xli. 86 Giue it the horse to 
drinke, one horne-ful at his mouth, and another at his 
nosthrels, 1868 Baker Cast up by Sea iii. 48 He poured 
out a large hornful for the lad, 

+Horngeld. O/d Law. Obs, [f. Horn 5b. + 
Gewp sb...) A feudal ‘ service’, beings form of rent 
fixed according to the number of horned cattle ; 
cornage. 

e1170 Newminster Cartul, (Surtees) 197 Et geldis, et 
danageldis, et hornegeldis. ¢xzg0 Bracron Note-Bx, (Mait- 
land, 1887) No. 1270 Quia dedit cornagium quod anglice 
dicitur horngelde, xg79 Rastett Z.xZos., Hornegeld. 1598 


a 8oo 
axzo00 Avs. Voc. in 
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Kitcuin Courts Leet (1675) 415 If he hold to give to the 
King Hornegeld .. it is great Serjeantry, 1628 Coxe Ox 
Litt, 107 a, Cornage .. is called in old bookes horngeld. 

Hornify (hg*mifoi), v. [f. Horny a+-ry.] 

lL. ¢vans, To make horny or horn-like in texture. 

1670-7 J, Coven Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) a15 Of a ee 
film, or skin hornifyed. “1859 Sfeci/; Stemens' Patent No 
2053 in J. Dredge Alectr. /ddamin, (1882) I. App. 82/2 Of 
vulcanite, or hornified india-rubber. 

+ 2. ‘To make horned, ‘ give horns to’; to cuckold, 
Hence Horrnified ///. a., Ho'rnifying vd/. sd. ; 
also Hornifier ; Hornifica‘tion, cuckoldry, Ods, 

1607 World of Wonders 78 'Vhey hornifie their husbands. 
16x11 Cotcr., Af/stoler,.. to hornifie, or giue the blow that 
smarts not. a 1693 Urquuarr A adelais mt. xlvi. 373 Horni- 


fyer. /did., Hornified and cornuted. 1698 J. Cruie A/us- 
covy 52 Opportunity of pone their Husbands. 1769 
Pub, Advertiser 18 May 4/1 My hornified Situation. 1819 


*R, Rasevats’ Abeidlard § Heloisa 69 Sad and vile horni- 
fication. 

Hornily (hgnili), adv. [f. Wornya.+-1y2.] 
In a horny fashion; in a manner like horn, 

1873 Miss Broucuton Nancy I. 280, I am now becoming 
hornily hard, 

Horniness (h:ninés). 
Horny quality or character, 

1885 Athenvumn 7 Keb. 190/1 It [the painting] has none 
of the yellow horniness common in Dous. 1894 /éid. 5 May 
587/2 A certain horniness. .injures the coloration. 

Horning (h/'niy), v//. sb. [f. Horn 50. or v.] 

+1. Bleeding with a horn. Ods, 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. vis, xxviii, (Bodl. MS.), 
Leting of blood vndur pe tunge..copping or hornyng in 
pe nekke and in pe schuldres, 

+2. Covering or furnishing with horn. Ods. 

1421-2 Vork Minster Fabric Acc. (Surtees) 46 Vhome 
Hornar.. pro hornyng et naillyng superscriptorum librorum, 

+ 3. Cuckolding, cuckoldry. Ods. 

1575 LAnunAmM Leé. (1871) go ‘Voo auoow that many an 
honest man,,hath had his hoous by horning well vphollden. 
1588 Suaks, 77¢. A. u, iii. 67 "Vis thought you haue a goodly 
gift in Morning. 1762 J. H.Srevenson Crazy Tales 55 An 
hour convenient for horning. 

Se. Law, ‘Putting to the horn’ (see Horn 
sb. 14). Letters of horning: a process of execu- 
tion issued under the signet directing a messenger 
to charge a debtor to pay or perform in terms of 
the letters, under ae of being ‘put to the horn’, 
i.e. declared rebel. (Now largely superseded by 
the simpler forms of diligence introduced by 1 & 2 
Vict. c. 114 but not obsolete.) 

1536 Sc. Acts Yas. V, c, 38 (1814) IL. 350/1 Paim pat 
sustenit sik process of hornyng 3ere and day as said Is, 
1568 in Calderwood //ist. Kirk (1843) 11, 426 Upon the 
said letters of horning, to direct letters to officers of armes 
.. to uptake the escheats of the persouns denounced and 
putt to the horne. 1733 Neat //ést. Purit. U1. 315 Who 
were charged with letters of Horning for their disobedience. 
1754 Exskinn Princ, Sc. Law (1809) 57. 1873 Burron 
//ist. Scot. V. \vii. 166 The Government .. relaxed the 
hornings,—that is to say, restored the men for the time to 
the protection of the law. 

7 B The fact of becoming a crescent. Ods. 

«1646 J. GruGcory Posth, (1650) 168 (‘I'.) They account.. 
from the horning [of the moon], 

6. Shipbuilding. See Horn v. 4. 

1879 Cassell’s Techn, Educ. VV. 190/1 A line or batten is 
stretched from some point in the middle-line of the keel to 
the corresponding heads or sirmarks on the opposite sides, 
and the two measurements must..be equal when the timbers 
are in place ; this operation is termed ‘ horning’. 

7. attrib. Horning-tackle : see quot. 1850. 

c1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 147 Horning ‘Tackles .. 
most convenient to horn or square the frame as wanted, 
1895 Crockurr Men of Moss Hags xvi, 113 This is not a 
‘horning’ but a hanging job. 

Horning, ///. a. [f. Hornv.+-1na2.] That 
horns or ‘ puts to the horn’: see prec., 4. 

1705 Hickrrincitt Priest-cr. u. iii, 36 In no Nation in 
the World, but the poor, rigid, horning Scots. 

+ Horning, app. a corruption of Hornpn a. Obs. 

1622 W. Hornaye /Jorn-bh, (‘Vuer), My honest, humble, 
harmlesse horning-book, From whence young Schollers 
their first learning took. 1632 Heywoon end Pt. Know not 
me \. Wks. 1874 1. 258 The horning-busk and silken bride- 
laces are in good request with the parsons wife. 

Hornish (hfnif), a. [f. Horn sd. + -18n.] 
Of or pertaining to a horn; of the nature of horn. 

1634 M. SAnpys Prudence 21 (T.) Temperance, as if it 
were of a hornish composure, is too hard for the flesh, 
21638 Mrpe Afost. Later Times (1641) 71 This Hornish 
soveraignty is..the conclusion of the fourth beast. /did., 
Daniels hornish tyrant. 

Ho'rnist. [f. Horn st. + -187.] One who 
plays a horn; a performer on the (French) horn. 

1865 tr. Spohr's Autobiog. 1. 39 The hornist Bornaus, and 


[f. as prec. + -NESS.] 





others, 1867 Cornh. Mag. Jan, 28 Hornists or trumpeters. 
|| Hornito (horn7to). [Sp., dim. of horno 
(:—L. furnu-s) oven, furnace.] A low oven- 


shaped mound of yoleanic origin, usually emitting 
smoke and yapour from its sides and summit: 
frequent in South American volcanoes. 

1830 Lyn. /’rinc, Geol, 1, 378 The small conical mounds 
(called ‘hornitos’ or ovens) [at Jorullo], 1853 Herscune 
Pop. Lect. Sc. i.§ 43 (1873) 33 Out of which sprang thousands 
of little voleanic cones called //ornitos or ovens. 1877 Lac 
Contre Llem. Geol, (1879) 83 These subordinate cones about 
the base, and upon the slopes of the principal cone, are 
called monticules or hornilos. 








HORNPIPE. 


+ Hornkeck. Ods. [f. Horn 56,: the second 
element is obscure; can it have originated in a 
scribal error for deh, deke, BuAK, copied by succes- 
sive compilers ?] ‘The garfish or hornbeak. 

cxq25 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 642/19 //ec gamorus, hornekek. 
e1440 Promp. Pard. 247/1 Horn keke, fysche (P. horn- 


kek, or garfysshe) cx1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr,-Wiilcker 
765/12-13 Hee rugella, Hoc rustiforum, a hornkeke. 1530 
PavseGr. 232/2 Hornkecke, a fysshe lyke a mackerell., 1611 


Corer. Orphie, the Hornebeake, Hornekecke..Garre-fish. 

Hornless (hfmlés), a. [f. Horn sd. + -Less.] 
Without horns ; destitute of horns, 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xviii. (Bodl, MS.), 
pe camel .. pow3e he be horneles. 1611 CorGr., Vicugne, 
a hornelesse wild beast in Peru, 1766 Pennant Zood, (1776! 
I. 20 The cattle of the highlands of Scotland are exceeding 
small, and many of them..are hornless. 1812 W. ‘Tennant 
Anster F.1, xii, The hornless moon among her brilliant host, 

Hence Ho'rnlessness, hornless condition. 

1887 Amer. Naturalist XX1. 897 Herodotus's opinion as 
to the cause of hornlessness has been accepted by many 
writers down to the present times. 


Hornlet (hp:mlét). [-Ler.] A little horn. 
#1794 Sir W. Jones Odserv. Ind. Plants Wks? 1799 WU. 
105 Wings oblate. .embracing the keel and the hornlets of 
the awning. 1894 R. B. Suarre Birds Gt. Brit. (1896) 80 
The horned larks .. recognised by the little tufts of black 
feathers, or hornlets, on each side of the hinder crown. 


Ho'rn-like, a. Resembling horn or a horn. 

1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie & Soule 1. x\. 87 Swordlike, 
tuntiee, hornelike,.. and such other. 1684 Boye Porousn. 
Anim. & Solid Bod. vy. 93 This horn-like Silver did dissolve 
neither, 1835-6 ‘Topp Cyl. Anat. 1. 314/1 The Hornbills 
have .. upon their enormous beaks horn-like prominences. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 31 Mar. 4/1 Certain notes, full, hornlike 
.. which no horn or violoncello ever equalled in timbre. 

Horn-mad, @. avch. App. orig. of horned 
beasts: Enraged so as to be ready to horn any one. 
Ifence of persons; Stark mad; mad with rage ; 
furious. Cf, the earlier LLorn-woon, 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Sern. Tim, 57/2 With it must we 
fight against these hornemad beastes. 1596 Nasne Saffron 
Walden 32 A Bulls..bellowing and running horne mad at 
euery one in his way. 1607 WaLKincton Off. Glass 47 
We must not .. drinke our selues horne madde. 1608 
Torse.. Serpents (1658) 660 The perillous and transpiercing 
stinging of these horn-mad Hornets, 1695 Concreve Love 


Jor L. V. viii; She's mad for a Husband, and he’s horn 


mad, I think, or they'd ne'er make a Match together. 
41773 in Hone Lvery-day Bh, (1825) 1, 157 ‘They run horn 
mad to go to law. 1893 Srmvenson Catriona 265 Miss 
Grant.. would be driven fair horn-mad ifshe could hear of it, 

+b. Sometimes by word-play: Mad with rage at 
having been made a cuckold, Ods. 

1590 SuAks. Com. Err. u. i. 57 £. Dro. Why Mistresse, 
sure my Master is horne mad. Adri. Horne mad, thou 
villaine? 4, Dvo. 1 meane not Cuckold mad, But sure he 
is starke mad. 1658 J. Jones Ovid's /bis 51 A loose wife 
makes her husband horn-mad and heart-sad, a1zoo B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Horn-mad, stark staring Mad because 
Cuckolded. 1822 Scorr Niged xxvi, The man is mad, horn 
mad, to boot, 

Hence + Ho:rn-ma‘dded Z//. a., driven horn- 
mad; Horn-ma‘dness, horn-mad condition. 

1661 Neepuan //ist. Lug. Reb. in Farl, Mise. (Park) IL. 
523 Lhe Houses know not what to think; ‘The Cits horn- 
madded be. 1868 Browninc A'ing §& Bk. 11, 832 Somebody 
courts your wife, Count? Where and when? How and 
why? Mere horn-madness: have a care ! 

Horn-owl. A horned owl, or one having 
plumicorns on the head, as some species of Aszo 
and O/us; formerly, a name for the Eagle-ow]. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny Il. 397 The fat of the Bistard or 
Horn-owle is verie good. 1674 Ray Words, Eng. Birds 83 
The Horn-Owl, Ofus sive Noctua aurita. 1678 Ray 
Willoughby's Ornith. 99 The great Horn-Owl or Kagle- 
Owl. 1774 Goipsm. Nat, Hist. V. 140 The Brown Horn Owl 
is often seen to prowl along the hedges by day. 

Hornpipe (bfmpoip). 

1. An obsolete wind instrument. Said to have 
been so called from having the bell and mouth- 
piece made of horn. See Lenny Cycl. XII. 297. 

cx400 Kon. Rose 4250 Controve he wolde, and foule fayle, 
With hornepypes of Cornewayle. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
575/37 Cornubinm, an hornpipe. 1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal. 
May 23 AS'labrere That.,a Horne pype playd. 1592 
Greene Groat’s W. Wit (1637) 14 Desiring them to play on 
an horn pipe. 1697 Drypen Aineid x1, 1086 The shrill 
horn-pipe sounds to bacchanals. 1788 Chambers’ Cycé., 
Hornpipe, & common instrument of music in Wales, con- 
sisting of a wooden pipe, with holes at stated distances and 
a horn at each end. 1891 Datly News 5 Oct. 2/3 Amoug 
other instruments were..the original hornpipe, which has 
now given its name to the popular sailors’ dance. 

+ b. One who played the instrument. Ods. 

#1693 Urnqunarr Rale/ais 1. xlvi. 373 You will be the 
Hornepipe of Busancay. 

2. A dance of a lively and vigorous character, 
usually performed by a single person, orig. to the 
accompaniment of the wind instrument, and speci- 
ally associated with the merrymaking of sailors. 

1485 Dighy Myst, (1882) v. Sage direct. ad fin., Here 
mynstrallys, anhornpype. 1897 Mor.ey /udvod. Mus. 181 
Many other kindes of daunces (as hornepypes Tygges and 
infinite more), 1709 Steete Zatler No, 106 #6 Florinda.. 
having danced the Derbyshire Hornpipe in the Presence of 
several Friends, 2758 Jounson, Hornpipe, a country 
dance, danced commonly to a horn. 1833 Hr. Marrineau 
Manch. Strike vii. 80 It appeared from the heavy tread 
and shuffling of feet that some were dancing hornpipes. 
Jig. 1798 Worcorr (P. Pindar) Zales of Hoy Wks. (1823) 
169/1 ‘The true heart dances no hornpipes on the tongue, 


HORN-PIPING. 


1849 Lytton Ca-r/ons 38 My father. .could conjure wonder- 
fully, make a bunch of keys dance a hornpipe. 

3. A piece of music for such a dance. 

1789 Burney Hist, Mus. III. vit. 397 Harry Carey's 
ballad..is a slower kind of hornpipe. 1838 Pexny Cycd. 
XII. 297/x That the dance-tunes still called Yornpipes were 
originally composed for the instrument. 1879 Grove 
Dict. Mus. 1. 753/t Hornpipes were much written in the 
last century..The airs ‘ My love is but a lassie yet’ and 
‘The British Grenadier’, and the hymn tune ‘ Helmsley’, 
are hornpipes. 

4, attrib. as hornpipe dancer, fling. 

1797 Monthly Mag. \11. 61 The hornpipe movement 
given to ‘When on the ocean’, is particularly pleasing. 
1845 J. T. Smitu Bh. for Rainy Day 6 Nancy Dawson, 
the famous hornpipe dancer, died this year [1767]. 

Hence Ho'rnpiping, playing or dancing a horn- 
pipe. 

1864 Realuz 30 Mar. 8 When we have praised. . Miss Lydia 
Thompson’s lively hornpiping. 

Horn-plate. An iron frame attached to the 
lower part of a railway carriage or truck and 
having two guides in which the journal-box of the 


axle moves; an axle-guard, pedestal. 

1856 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms 29 Axle Guard or Horn- 
plate. 1861 dun. Reg. 5 The cause of the disaster was the 
breaking of one of the ‘horn-plates’ of the engine. 1864 
Daily Tel. x Dec., Adopting the old classic car system of 
rollers fixed on a shaft or axle, which revolves with them 
in hole pins, or what are now termed horn plates. 


Horn-silver. J/in. ([Cf. Ger. hornsilber.] 
Native chloride of silver, so called from its horny 


appearance ; cerargyrite. 

1770 Forstertr. Croustedt’s Min. 178 The author. .quotes 
the horn silver ore..as proof of his opinion, 1812 Sir: H. 
Davy Chem. Philos. 211 It appears that muriatic acid gas 
is formed when horn silver is blackened by light. 1875 tr. 
Vogel's Chem. Light i. 41n the mines of Friburg is now 
and then found a vitreous dull-shining silver ore, which on 
account of its appearance, is called horn silver 

+ Hornslate (hymjsléit). A/c. Obs. (CE. Ger. 
hornschiefer.} A schistous form of hornstone. 

179t Beppoes in Pil. Trans, LXX XI, 60 The Scheiben- 
berg, near Kénigsbruck, consists of a stone which Mr. 
Leske knows not whether to call hornslate, or corneous 
porphyry. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min, (ed. 2) 1. 307 Horn- 
slate .. Schistose Porphyry of Werner. 1799 W. Tooke 
View Russian Enp. 1, 116 Pebbles of hornslate. 

Hornsman (hg'inzjmen). [f.4072’s poss, case: 
cf. fowrsman, etc.] 

1. A nian who plays a horn. 

1897 Q. Kev. Apr. 52t The hornsman himself was cut 
down, and the famous horn captured. 

2. The horned adder or plumed viper of Africa, 
Clotho cornuta. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 


+ Ho'rn-stock. Oés. 


1. The garfish or hornbeak. 

a 1485 Promp. Parv. 247/t (MS. S.) Horne stoke [c 1440 
Horn keke; Pymson, or garfysshe]. 

2. A cuckold. 

16rr Cuarman May-Day Plays 1873 IT. 393 Alas, poore 
hornestocke, he thinks her to haue no fault, 
Hornstone (hg'imstomn). Ac. [tr. Ger. hovn- 
stetz : from its appearance.] A compact siliceous 
rock, resembling flint, but more brittle ; chert. 

1728 Woopwarp Catal. For. Fossils 11 Rother Horn- 
stein, i.e., Red Hornstone. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Alin. 
(ed, 2) I. 305 Hornstone differs from jaspers, often by its 
splintery fracture. 1816 Keatince 7vazv. (1817) IL. 155 
Here the sand-stone approaches to horn-stone; that is, 
assumes the rhomboidal conformation. 1833 Lyeti Princ. 
Geol. III. 370. a@1862 THoreau Maine W. iii. (1864) 180 
This variety of hornstone I have seen. .in.. New England, 
in the form of Indian arrowheads, hatchets, chisels, &c. 

b. attrib., as hornstone basis, porphyry. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min, (ed. 2) I. 351 Hornstone Por- 
phyry. 6c. 368 [It] has for its ground a hornstone basis. 
+ Horn-woo'd, z. Ods. [f. Horn sd. + Woop 
a. mad.] =Horn-Map, 

ta1500 Chester PZ. (Shaks. Soc.) 11. 68 Though Cayphas 
goe horne-wood therby. 1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 82 
She was (as they say) horne wood. 1581 Marseck Lh. of 
Notes 143 A~Bull .. of his hornewoode and madde fierce- 
nesse, when he is well baited. 1600 Hotranp Livy xxxt. 
xvili. 784 The King amazed and astonied to see them thus 
horne-wood, stayed the bloudie hand of his owne souldiours. 

Hornwork (hg inwvik). [f. Hornsd. + Work. ] 

1. Fortif. A single-fronted outwork, the head of 
which consists of two demi-bastions connected by 
a curtain and joined to the main body of the work 
by two parallel wings. Itis thrown out to occupy 
advantageous ground which it would have been 
inconvenient to include in the original enceinte. 

1641 Evetyn Diary 6 Aug., I watched on a horne worke 
neere our quarters. 1759 STERNE 77, Shandy II. xii, The 
horn-work .. is formed by two epaulments or demi-bastions. 
1813 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. XI. 61 note, A mine was 
exploded in the left angle of the counter-scarp of the horn- 
work, which did great damage. 

Work done in horn; articles made of horn. 

1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. xii, No helmet of salvation, 
but the meere mettle and horn-work of Papall jurisdiction, 
1777 W. Datrympte 77av. SP. §& Port. cxxxi, This town 
is famous for horn-work. 1887 Donatpson Supfz. to Yamie- 
son s.v. Horner, A few of the simpler branches of horn- 
work are still followed by tinkers and gipsies. 

+3. Cuckoldry. Oés, : 

1738 Comion Sense 1. 344. 1759 StERNE 77. Shandy 
IL, xii, 1813 Moore Poems, Re-inforcem. Jor Duke. 
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Hornwort (bhginwoit). [f. Horn 56.1 + 
Wort, after Gr. xepatdpvAdoy, i.e. horn-leaf: 
from the appearance of the branched stem.] A 
book-name of Ceratophyllum denersunt, an aquatic 
plant with dense whorls of finely-divided leaves ; 
also called Horned Pondweed. 

1805 J. Gatpine Brit. Bot. (1806) 399. 1857 HENFREY 
Bot. 384 Ceratophyllacez, the HornwortOrder. 1885 
Geikte Text-bk. Geol. (ed. 2) 880 Cones of Scotch fir and 
spruce,..hornwort, blackthorn, bog-bean. 

Hornwrack (hgunrek), [f. Horn sd. + 
Wack, seaweed cast ashore.] A polyzoon of the 
genus /lustra, resembling a seaweed in appear- 
ance, and of somewhat horny consistency. 

1819 Pantologia, Plustra, horn-wrack. 1888 RoLLESTON 
& Jackson Anim, Life 234 Broad-leafed Hornwrack 
(Flustra foliacea), 

Horny (hg-ni), a, (sd.)  [f. Horn sd. +-y.J 

1. Consisting of horn; of a texture resembling 


that of horn; corneous. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. v. (Bodl. MS.), Foure 
[webbes] bene in the formest partye [of the eye]. .the thredde 
de cornia, horny. 1530 Patscr. 316/1 Horny, made or 
stored of hornes. 1615 tr. Ye Monfart’s Surv, E. Indies 
zo With a kind of hornie rinde. 1671 Mitton P. 2. 
i. 267 Him thought, he .. saw the Ravens with their horny 
beaks Food to Elijah bringing euen and morn. 1774 
Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 253 These eggs [ofthe ray] 
are covered witha tough horny substance. 1864 H. Spencer 
Lllustr. Univ. Progr. 398 Ameba-like creatures, massed 
together in a frame-work of horny fibres, constitute Sponge. 

+b. Horny gate (fort), the gate of horn: see 
Gate sb.1 5. Obs. 

1592 SytvesteR 777, Faith 1. i, Sad Morpheus, entring in 
‘Through’s horny gate. @1649 Drumm. or Hawt. Poems 
Wks. (1711) 17/1 Dametas dream’d he saw his wife at 
sport, And found that sight was through the horny port. 

+e. Horny coronet, humorously put for ‘ cuck- 
old’s horns’. Oés. 

1688 CrownE Darius Prol., He dubs this man a knave, a 
coxcomb that, Gives any brow a horny coronet. 

2. transf. Callous or hardened so as to be horn- 


like in texture. 

1693 Tare in Dryden's Fuvenal (1697) 370 Who, wanting 
Weapons, clutch their horny Fists. 1697 Dryprn Virg. 
Georg. 1v. 172 Till his hard horny Fingers ake with Pain. 
1875 Hamerton /utel/. Life v. ii. 177 It is observed that 
horny hands, in the colonies, get gold into them sooner than 
white ones. 1884 W. C. Smitu Adldrostan 1. i. 84 Bronzed 
with weather, and horny of hand. 

3. Semi-opaque like horn. ; 

1652 Br. Hate /nvis. World 1. v, The [angels] do not, as 
we mortals are wont, look through the dim and horny spec- 
tacle of senses. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 75 So 
affected as to be at least horny, if not in a slight degree 
transparent. 1859 Gutiick & Timss Pazzt. 202 The media 
afforded by expressed oils become horny or semi-opaque. 

4. Bearing, having, or abounding in horns or 
horn-like projections. 

1530 [see 1]. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 89 So it 
appeareth by her hornie head. a@1825 Forsy Voc. &. 
A[nglia, Horny, abounding inhorns. It is applied toa sam- 
ple of barley, from which the awns have not been properly 
separated in the process of winnowing. 

5. Consisting of beasts’ horns. 

a1732 Gay Birth of Squire (T.), The horny spoils that 
gracd the wall. 

6. Of sounds: Like that of a horn. 

1888 P. H. Firzceratp Fatal Zero ix. 48 When they open 
their full lips out streams the twang, nasal and horny ! 

7. Comb., pavasynthetic, as horny-eyed, -fisted, 
-handed, -hoofed, -knuckled, -nibbed adjs. 

1513 Douctas #xeis vu. xiii. 179 From the tempil of 
Diane euermo Thir horny hovit horssis bene debarrit. 1812 
W. Tennant Anstey F. 1. xxxvii, The horny-knuckl’d 
kilted Highlandman. 1859 J. Brown Lad §& #.8 That horny- 
handed, snell, peremptory little man. 1880 TENNYSON 
Battle of Brunanburh xiv, Vhe horny-nibb’d raven. 1892 
Spectator 10 Dec. 847/2 He must have employed indirectly 
tens of thousands of the horny-handed. 


B. sb. Usually Auld Hornie: A name for the 


devil. Se. 

1785 Burns Addr, to Deil i, O thou! whatever title suit 
thee, Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 1806 J. Brack 
falls of Clyde 1. iv, I'm sure I wish them a’ in hell W? 
Hornie their auld father there to dwell. 1840 Gen. P. 
THomrson E-rverc. (1842) V. 44 As ‘old Hornie’, or some- 
body I took for him, once said to me. 

+ Horodix. Ods. vare~°. [f. Gr. dpa hour + 
decéis exhibition, f. dex- to show.] ‘A kind of 
dial, or instrument to shew how the hours pass 
away’ (Phillips 1658; thence in Bailey 1721, etc.). 

Horograph (hg'régraf). Math. [f. Gr. dpo-s 
boundary +-GRAPH.] (See quot.) 

_ 1879 THomson & Tarr Nat, Phil. 1.1.§ 136 The curvatura 
mtegra of any given portion of a curved surface, is the area 
enclosed on a spherical surface of unit radius by a straight 
line drawn from its centre, parallel to a normal to the sur- 
face, the normal being carried round the boundary of the 
given portion. The curve thus traced on the sphere is 
called the Horograph of the given portion of curved surface. 

Horography (horg'grafi). [a. F. horographie 
(1644 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. pa time, season + 
-ypapia writing.] (See quots.) 

1727-41 Cuambers Cycl., Horography, the art of making 
or constructing dials; called also horologiography. 1755 
Jounson, Horography, an account of the hours. 1798 J. 
Gucnrist in Aséat. Res. V. 81 [They] reckon and divide 
time in the following manner, which exhibits a horography 
so imperfect,, that [ete. }. 





HOROLOGIC. 


So Horo‘grapher, a horologer, horologist. 

In recent Dicts. 

Horologe (hg'rélpdz). Forms: a. 4 orlogge, 
4-5 orloge, 4-6 orlege, 4-7 -lage, 5 -legge, -lyge, 
horlege, (6 orlache, horleige). 6. 4 orologge, 
4-5 oriloge, 5 oro- oryloge, orrelegge, (horo- 
lage, 6 hora-, horyloge, horrelage), 5— horo- 
loge.. [a. OF. orloge, ortloge, mod.F. horloge 
(=It. orologio, Sp. reloj, Pg. relogio, Pr. reloge) 
:—L. horologium, a. Gr. wpoddyov instrument for 
telling the hour or time, dim. of wpoddyos hour- 
teller, f. pa time + -Aoyos telling. The initial 4 
in Fr. and Eng., and the medial o in Eng. are 
owing to later conformation to L.] 

1. An instrument for telling the hour; a time- 


piece; a dial, hour-glass, or clock. 

1382 Wycuir /sa. xxxviii. 8 The shadewe of lynes bi the 
whiche it hadde go doun in the oniloge [1388 orologie] of 
Acath. c 1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. 7. 34 (Ellesm. MS.) Wel 
sikerer was his crowyng in his logge Than is a Clokke or an 
abbey Orlogge. 1413 Pilger. Sow/e (Caxton 1483) v.. xiv. 
81 And by this tyme the Horologe had fully performed half 
his nyghtes cours, ¢1449 Pecock Rep. 1. xx. 118 Orologis, 
schewing the houris of the daie bi schadew maad bi the 
sunne in a cercle. 1481 Caxton AZyrr, 1. x. 152 By hym 
were founden first the oryloges of the chirches whiche Le- 
gynne the houres of the dayes & of the nyghtes. @1535 
More 7th Pageant, Tyme (R.), 1, whom thou seest with 
horyloge in hande, Am named Tyme. 15.. Aberdeen Reg. 
V. 16 (Jam.) The tolbuith horrelage. 1627 in J. Irving Hus¢. 
Dumbarton (1860) 478 The paynting and cullaring of the 
orlage. a1652 J. Smitu Sed. Disc. v. 142 This world indeed 
is a great horologe to itself, and is continually numbering 
out its own age. 1853 G. Jonnston Nat. Hist, E. Bord. 
I. 101 The flower affords a horologe of a primitive sort. 
1884 Tennyson Becket u. ii, Always in suspense, like the 
tail of the horologe—to and fro—tick-tack. ’ 

b. transf. and fig. Applied to the cock, chanti- 
cleer; and in other applications. orologe of 
flora, Flora’s Horologe (Horologium Florx, Lin- 
neeus Philos. Bot. (1750) § 335): see quot. 1789. 

¢ 1381 Cuaucer Part. Foules 350 The kok; that orloge ys 
of thorpis lyte. 1513 DoucLas nes 1. Prol. 346 Thocht 
venerable Chaucer, principall poet but peir, Hevinlie trum- 
pat, horleige [1g53 orlege] and reguleir. 1604 Drayton 
Moses 11. (L.), The cock, the country: horologe, that rings 
‘The chearful warning to the sun’s awake. 1659 T. PecKE , 
Parnassi Puerp. 88 The Countrey Horologe, first claps bis 
wings; Before he News of grateful Day-light brings. 1691 
E. Taytor Behmen’s Philos. 396 This Soul, the Horologe 
of Nature. 1789 E. Darwin Sot. Garden 62 note, Many 
other flowers close and open their petals at certain hours of 
the day; and thus constitute, what Linneus calls the Horo- 
loge, or Watch of Flora. 1798 Cuarv. Smitu Young Philos. 
IV. 59 note, Notes on..the horologe of Flora, in the 
Oeconomy of Vegetation. . 1817 SoutHry ss, (1832) II. 
23 The hand of the political horologe cannot go back. 
1837 Sir F. Patcrave Merch. & Friar iv. (1844) 157 Make 
your government horologe go right. 1845 Loncr. Old Clock 
ox Stars ix, The horologe of Eternity Sayeth this. 

+2. Phrase. Zhe devil in the horologe: the devil 
in the clock playing pranks with its works and 
making chaos of its time-keeping ; a type of the 
confusion and disorder caused by a mischievous 


agent in any orderly system. Ols. 

1519 Horman Vudg. 232b, Some for a tryfull pley the 
deuyll in the orlege. @ 1553 Upatr Royster D.1. ii, (Arb.) 
43 Cust, What will he? © JZe. Play the deuill in the horo- 
loge. 1562 J. HEywoop Prov. § Fpigr. (1€67) 149 The 
diuell is in-thorologe, the houres to trye, Searche houres by 
the sunne, the deuyls dyall wyll lye. 1589 R. Harvey PZ 
Perc, (1590) 18 Martins clocke goes true, though the Diuell 
were in the Horologe. 

3. attrib, 

1483 Cath. Angl. 188/2 An Horlege loker, horuspex. 

Horologer (hory'lodgaz). Forms : 5-6 orlo- 
ger(e, 6orla-, orliger(e, 6-7 orleger(e, 7 hora- 
loger, 9 horologer. [ME. and AFr. orloger= 
OF. orlogier, f. orloge; see prec. and -ER?, ‘The 
mod. word is a new formation from /ovologe.] 

1. A clock-maker, horologist. 

[1368 Pat. Roll 42 Edw, IT, 1. 5in Rymer Federa (1830) 
tu. u. 845 Johannem Vueman, Willielmum Vueman, et 
Johannem Lietuyt de Delft, orologiers, veniendo in regnum 
nostrum.] 1496 Dives §& Paup. (W. de W.) 1. xviii. 52/2 
Thou mayst not knowe by the orloge what tyme the orloger 
wyll sett it. 1822 Scorr Vigel vi, The young lord naturally 
addressed himself next to the old horologer’s very pretty 
daughter. 1865 Pall A/all G. 10 Nov. 9 We advise that 
facetious horologer to offer to take down his clock. 

2. A proclaimer of the hours. 

¢1420 Lypa. Story of Thebes Prol., I will myself, be your 
Orlogere. 1513 Douctas /2neis vu. Prol. 113 Phebus 
crownit byrd, the nychtis orloger [1553 orlagere]. 1616 J. 
Lane Cont. Sgr.’s T. v1. x Chaunticleer, the sadd nightes 
horaloger,vp thrilld the poize that his clockes watch gann sterr. 

+ Horolo’gial, a. Obs. = HORoLoGICAL. 

1662 J. CHANDLER Van Helmont’s Oriat. 127 Seven points 
after the ninth houre Solar or according to the Sun, and not 
horologiall or according to the Diall or Clock. 

Horologic (hprolg'dzik), a. [ad. L. horologic- 
us, a. Gr. @podroyitds, f. dpa HOUR + -Aoyos telling : 
see -Ic.] Of or pertaining to horology. 

1665 Sir T. Hersert Trav. (1677) 377 Horologic know- 
ledge they want, as may be supposed by that..King who 
upon first view of a Watch.. believed it a living creature. 
18s0 Leitcn tr. C. O. Miiller’'s Anc. Art § 153 (ed. 2) 128 
The octagonal horologic building of Andronicus Cyrrhestes. 
1859 WraxaLt tr. X. Houdin iii. 21 Blois, a town which has 
long excelled in the horologic art. v 


HOROLOGICAL. 


b. Bot. Of a flower: Opening and closing at 
certain hours. 

1882 in Ocitvir, and later Dicts. 

Horological (hprol-dzikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+-aL.] Of or pertaining to a horologe or to ho- 
rology ; measuring or recording time, 

1593 Face Dialling A iij b, The making of the Horologicall 
Cylindre..we have presently omitted. 1633 W. OuGHTRED 
(47tle) Description and Use of the General Horological 
Ring, and the Double Horizontal Dial.. 1838 Penny Cyc. 
XII. 297/2 The middle of the fourteenth century seems to 
be the time which affords the first certain evidence of the 
existence of what would be now called a clock, or regulated 
horological machine. 1867 A. Barry Six C. Barry vi. 177 
Mechanical ingenuity, and horological knowledge. 

Hence Horolo-gically adv., in a horological 
manner. 

1727 in Batey vol. II. 1851 Zazt’s Mag. XVIII. 469 
Chronologically, or rather horologically, the most convenient 
course, 


+ Horologiography (hp:rolpdzip'grafi). Ods. 
[f. Gr. dpodrdyo-y HoroLoce + -GRAPHY.] a. A 
description of horologes or timepieces. b. The 
art of constructing horologes ; dialling. 

[1570 Der Math. Pref. dij, Horometrie .. called .. of late 
Horologiographia.) 1639 Wyzarp (title) Lunar Horologio- 
graphie. 1653 W. Oucurrep (f7//e) Mathematicall Recrea- 
tions, a collection of problems, as secrets and experiments 
in Arithmetick, Cosmographie, Horologiography [etc.]. 
1696 Puitiips (ed. 5), Horologiography, the Art of making 
or treating of the Properties of Dials, Clocks [etc.]. 

Hence +Horologiogra’phian, + Horologio’- 
grapher, a maker of timepieces; a horologist. 
+ Horologiogra‘phie a., pertaining to dialling. 

1688 R. HoLME Armoury ut. 372/1 An Horologiographian 
fis] a Sun Dial maker. 1727 Baicey vol. II, Hovrologio- 
grapher, a maker of Dials [etc.]. 17.. Cuampers (T.), The 
gnomonick projection is also called the horologiographick 
projection, because it is the foundation of dialling. 


Horologist (horplédzist). [mod. f. Horo- 
LOGE or Horonocy + -1st.] One who is skilled 
in horology; a maker of timepieces; a clock- or 
watch-maker. 

1798 J. Gitcurist in Aszat, Res. V. 86 The grand horo- 
logist himself is about to inform them, that now is the time. 
@1857 Lp. ELtesmMERE Addr. etc. 54 (L.) The name of 
Mr. B. L, Vulliamy is one well known as connected with 
the highest eminence in his profession as an horologist. 
1884 Sfectator 12 July 923/2 The..advocate..was a jour- 
neyman horologist, 

|| Horologium (hprolp:dzivm, -lodzivm). Also 
(in sense 3) -on. [L. horologium, Gr. wpoddyov: 
see Horooce. ] 

1. =Horo1oes 1 ; a dial, clock, or chronometer. 

Horologium Flore: see Horoioce rb. 

@1661 FULLER HWorthies u. (1662) 72 He presented King 
Henry the 8. with a Horologium..observing the shadow 
of the sun. 1846 Extis Eleinx Marb, 1. 29 The horologium, 
or water clock. 1866 7yeas. Bot., Horologium Florez, 
a time-paper of flowers; a table explaining the time at 
which the same flowers expand in different latitudes. 

2. Astrol. One of the southern constellations. 

1819 Paxtologia, Horologium,..a new southern constella- 
tion. 1838 Pexny Cycl. XII. 297/1 Horologium, the Clock, 
a southern constellation of Lacaille. It is cut by a line 
passing through Canopus to the southern part of Eridanus. 

3. Gr. Ch. A book containing the offices for the 
canonical hours; corresponding to a certain extent 
with the Western breviary. 

1724 WaTERLAND Athan, Creed vi. 56 This Horologion 
belong’d to a monk of Constantinople. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Horologium, Hlorologion, is also a name the Greeks 
give to their liturgy, or breviary. 1875 Szzth’s Dict. Chr. 
Antig. 1.784 The contents of the Great Horologium, which 
is the fullest form. /é7d., The Hovologion is often prefaced 
by the calendar of the Menology, which begins with 
September. 

Horology! (horplodzi). Also 4 orologie, 6 
horologie. [ad. L. orologi-um, ad. Gr. dpoddy.ov.] 
+1. =Horotoce 1; a dial, clock, or timepiece. 
1388 [see HoroLoGe 1]. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x.iv. ii, 
In his left hande he had an horology. 1594 BLUNDEVIL 
Exerc. ut. 1. xlviii. (ed. 7) 363 The most part of Horologies 
or clocks in the East country. 1639 Drumm. or Hawtnu, 
Consid. to Parit. Wks. (1711) 186 That great horologies of 
towns be reformed according to the small sun-dials. 1798 
J. Gitcurist in Asiat. Res. V. 87 The simple rude horology 
described above suffices..the Asiatics in general. 1836 
I. Tavtor Phys. Th. Another Life 29 This stupendous 
machinery [nature] is a vast horology—a register of duration 

to all rational tribes. 

2. A rendering of HoROLOGIUM 3. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. a h 

Horo'logy”. [f. Gr. apa time, Hour + -(0)- 
LoGy, after Gr. type *wpoAoyia.] The art or science 
of measuring time; the construction of horologes. 

1819 Pantologia s.v., The term horology is at present more 
particularly confined to the principles upon which the art 
of making clocks and watches 1s established. 1848 CARPENTER 
(title) Mechanical Philosophy, Horology, and Astronomy. 
1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm, 381 About this time.. 
horology was first applied to astronomical purposes. 


Horometer (horp'm/ter). [f. Gr. dpa time + 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring the time. 
1775 in AsH. Hence in Maunper, WorcESTER, etc. 
orometrical (hprometrikal), a. ([f. as 
prec. +-10+-AL.] Of or pertaining to horometry ; 
relating to the measurement of time. 
1691 T. H[ace] Acc, New Invent, 119 Magnetical, Horo- 
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metrical, and Optical Instruments. 1694 W. LryBourN 
(¢7t/e) Pleasure and Profit, consisting of Recreations of 
divers kinds, viz: Numerical, Geometrical, .. Astronomical, 
Horometrical, Cryptographical [etc.], 1798 J. Gircurist 
in Astat. Res. V. 84 Vhe Indian horometrical system. 

Horometry (horp'm/tri). [f. Gr. épa time, 
Hour + -merry, Gr. -yetpia measurement.] The 
measurement of time; also, ‘the determination of 
the exact error of a timepiece by observation’. 

1570 Dee Math, Pref. dij, Horometrie, is an Arte 
Mathematicall, which demonstrateth, how..the precise 
vsuall denomination of time, may be knowen .. Some parte 
of this Arte..may be termed Dialling. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. Vv. xviii. 260 It is I confesse no easie wonder 
how the horometry of Antiquity discovered not this Artifice. 
1798 J. Gitcurist in Aszat. Res. V. 81 Account of the 
Hindustanee Horometry. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad 1v. 851 
Pleas’d her horometries and signs foretell Fortunes to those. 

Horone, obs. form of HoREHOUND. 

Horopter (horg'pter). Optics. [mod. f. Gr. 
épo-s boundary, limit +ém7rnp one who looks. Cf. 
F. horoptere (1694 in Hatz.-Darm.).] A line or 
surface containing all those points in space, of 
which images fall on corresponding points of the 
two retinze; the aggregate of points which are 
seen single in any given position of the eyes. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Horopter, in Opticks, is a 
Right Line drawn thro’ the Point of Concourse, parallel to 
that which joyns the Center of the Eye[s]. 1876 BeRNSTEIN 
five Senses vii. 135 The imaginary figure in space, in 
which all points are seen single, is called the Horopter. 
1876 Foster Phys. m1. ii. (1879) 507 For any given position 
of the eyes there exists in the field of vision a certain line or 
surface of such a kind that the images of the points in it all 
fall on corresponding points of the retina. A line or surface 
having this property is called a Horopter. 

Hence Horopteric (hprppterik), Horo'ptery 
adjs., pertaining to or forming a horopter ; horof- 
tertc ctrcle, the horopter. 

1876 BernsTEIN /’ive Senses vii. 136 For other positions 
of the eye complicated Horoptery figures have been con- 
structed. 188r Le Conte Sight 99 This circle has been 
called the horopteric circle of Muller. /ézad. 210 The increas- 
ing inclination of the horopteric line with increasing nearness 


of the point of sight. 
Horoscopal (horp:skdpal), a. [f. L. horoscop- 


us TLoROSCOPE + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a 
horoscope. 

@1649 Drumm. or Hawrtn. Poets Wks. (1711) 39/2 The 
Speéches at the horoscopal Pageant by the Planets. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Aydriot. v.75 Disparaging his Horoscopal 
Inclination and Judgement of himself. @1693 Urqunarr 
Rabelais ut. xxxviii. 320 Genethliack and Horoscopal fool. 
1873 Masson Drumm. of Hawth. x. 199. 

+ Horo‘scopate, v. Obs. |f. L. horoscopare 
to draw a horoscope, to cast the nativity of.] zr. 
= Horoscop v.; to be in the ascendant. 

1647 Litty Chy. Astrol. clxxvi. 747 Forme and Stature. 
Designed principally from the Signe horoscopating, viz. Vf. 

Horoscope (hg'réskoup), sd. [In current form, 
a. F. horoscope (=Sp. horoscopo, lt. oroscopo), ad. 
L. horoscopus, a. Gr. wpooKémos nativity, horoscope 
(also observer of the hour of nativity, caster of 
nativities), f. dpa time, hour + oxomés observer, 
watcher. In early use the L. form also occurs. ] 

1. Astro/, An observation of the sky and the con- 
figuration of the planets at a certain moment, as 
at the instant of a person’s birth; hence, a plan or 
scheme of the twelve houses or twelve signs of the 
zodiac, showing the disposition of the heavens at 
a particular moment. In early use, spec.=As- 
CENDANT, or house of the ascendant. 

To cast a horoscope (see Cast v. 39), to calculate the degree 
of the ecliptic which is on the eastern horizon at a given 
moment, e. g. at the birth of a child, and thence to erect an 
astrological figure of the heavens, so as to discover the 
influence of the planets upon his life and fortunes. 

c1oso Byrhtferth’s Handboc in Anglia VIII. 298 An 
circul ys pe udwitan hatad zodiacus 0dde horoscopus. ¢ 1391 
Cuaucer Astvol. u. § 3 To knowe by nyht or by day the 
degree of any signe bat assendith on the est Orisonte, which 
pat is cleped communly the assendent or elles oruscupum. 
/bid. § 4 Yif pat any planet assende at pat same tyme in 
thilke for-seide [degre of] his longitude, Men seyn pat 
thilke planete is in horoscofo. 1568 GrarTon Chrov. 1. 
45 The Horoscope of the beginning of the said woorke 
first considered. 1594 BLuNpEviL /verc. IV. xxxvi. (ed. 7) 
493 This word Horoscope doth not only signifie the degree 
of the Ecliptique, otherwise called the ascendent, . .but also 
somtimes the whole figure of heaven containing the 12 
houses, and doth shew the very secrets of nature. 1602 
Fuipecke 2nd Pt, Parall. 60 The Horoscope in Astronomy, 
if it be formally taken is nothing els but hove cmspectio, if it 
bee materially taken, it is that part of the Zodiacke which 
ascendeth vpon our hemisphere. 1692 BentLEY Boye Lect. 
iii. ror Drawing Schemes of their own Horoscopes. 1828 
Scorr #. M. Perth xvi, I have a strong horoscope, and shall 
live for fifty years to come. 1837 WHEweELt //ist. Induct. 
Sc. (1857) I. 229 The most important part of the Sky in the 
astrologer’s Consideration, was that sign of the Zodiac 
which rose at the moment of the child’s birth, this was, 
properly speaking, the 4ovoscope, the ascendant or the first 
house. 1886 Pall Mail G. 7 July 4/2 This able and gifted 
lady..also makes horoscopes, but only ‘to order’; price, 
too francs. 

Jig. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt.1.vi, A Lordly ascendent in the 
horoscope of the Church from Primate to Patriarch, and so 
to Pope. 1856 FroupE Hist. Exg. (1858) I. iv. 309 Catholics 
and protestants had alike their horoscope of the impending 
changes. 1867 Loner. Wind over Chunney vi, These are 
prophets, bards, and seers; In the horoscope of nations .. 





HORRENT. 


They control the coming years. 1886 Pad/ Mall G. 26 July 
1/r If we were to cast the horoscope of the new Government 
solely from the signs afforded us in some quarters. 

+2, A figure or table on which the hours are 
marked. a. A dial. b. A table showing the 
length of the days and nights at different places 
and seasons. ec. A kind of planisphere, invented 
by John of Padua. Oés. 

1623 Cockrram, //oroscofe, wherin houres bee marked, as 
in a dyall. a@1656 Ussuer Amn. vi. (1658) 98 He also 
invented ..the Horoscope, or instrument whereby to observe 
the Equinoctials, and the Tropicks, or the summer and 
winter solstice. 1696 Puittirs (ed. 5), Yoroscofe..is also 
a Mathematical Instrument, made in the form of a plani- 
sphere, invented by John Paduanus. 

Ho'roscope, v. [f. prec. sb.] a. zr. To 
form a horoscope; to inquire into futurity. b. 
trans. To cast the nativity of. 

1673 Marvett Reh. Transp. 11.77 He spent a considerable 
time in creeping into all Corners and Companies, Horoscop- 
ing up and down concerning the duration of the Government. 
1888 Dazly News 16 Feb. 4/8 It would be a good deal more 
convincing if, instead of horoscoping people dead and gone, 
he would prophesy about the living. 

Hence Horoscoper (hg'rdskoupar), one who casts 
horoscopes; an astrologer. 

1561 Even Arte Nazig. Pref., The superstitious Horos- 
copers (astrologiers I meane and not Astronomers). 1710 
Suartess. Charac., Adv. Author mi. i. (1737) I. 289 
Astrologers, horoscopers, and other such, are pleas’d to 
honour themselves with the title of mathematicians, 

Horoscopic (hgroskppik), a. [ad. L. Adros- 
copic-us, £, horoscop-us; see-10.] Of or pertaining 
to a horoscope. So Horosco‘pical a. 

1790 Sipty Occult Sc. (1792) I. 97 Those persons in whose 
nativity % ¥ $v Pare horoscopical, have a constant hoarse- 
ness. 1850 Kitro Daily Bibl, [dlustr. xxxut. vi. (1881) 241 
Under certain horoscopic and astrological aspects. 

Horoscopist (horpskdpist). [f. L. Aoroscop-us 
+-IsT.] = Horoscoprr. 

1652 GAULE Magastrom. 3 He would not give the least 
occasion to planetary horoscopists and monethly prognosti- 
cators. 1883 Contemp. Rev. June 849 The astronomical 
writings and tables of the ancient horoscopists are lost. 

Horoscopy (horg:skpi). [f. Horoscope (or its 
source) + -Y: cf. L. horoscopium, -opium, Gr. 
W®pooxoretoy, -omiov, a horoscopic instrument, a ho- 
roscope.] a. Thecasting ofhoroscopes. b. The 
aspect of the heavens at a given moment, esp. at 
that of nativity. 

1651 Hosgpes Leziath. 1. xii. 56 Sometimes in the aspect 
of the Starres at their Nativity ; which was called Horoscopy, 
1664 Butter And. i. iii. 207 He had been long t’wards 
Mathematicks .. Magick, Horoscopie, Astrologie, And was 
old dog at Physiologie. 1823 Lams Zia Ser. 11. New year's 
coming of age, Good Days, bad Days, were so shuffled 
together, to the confounding of all sober horoscopy. 

Horow, var. Harrow 2z77., or HARrRo v. Obs. 

€1460 Towneley Myst. xvi. 391 Veniance for thi blod thus 
spent, out! I cry, and horow ! 

Horowe, var. Hory Ods., filthy. 

Horpyd, var. ORPED a. Ods., bold. 

+ Horre, v. Obs. [ad. L. horrére to stand on 
end (as hair), to bristle, to be rough; to shake, 
tremble, shiver, shudder, quake; to shudder at, 
dread, loathe: cf. ABHOR v.] ¢vans. To abhor. 

c1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 31 Pay horre not pe foule 
ymage of eny myschape byng. /d¢d.47 Had not oure lawe 
horred be sect of cristen puple. 1450-1530 AZy77. our Ladye 
120 When thou shuldest take vpon the mankynde for the 
delyueraunce of man; thow horydest not the vyrgyns 


wombe. 
+ Horre‘nd, a. Obs. rave. [ad.L. horrend-us 


dreadful, horrible, gerundive of hovrere : see prec. 
Cf. OF. horvende in same sense.] = next. 

1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 1035 Fer awey propelle Hor- 
rende odour of kitchen, bath, gutteris. 

Horrendous (hpre‘ndas), a. rave. [f. as prec. 
+-0US: cf. tremendous, stupendous.| Fitted to 
excite horror; terrible, dreadful, horrible. 

1659 HoweLt 7welve Treat. (1661) 399 Your horren- 
dous Sacriledges the like whereof was never committed. 
1683 E. Hooker Pref Ep. Pordage’s Mystic Div. 15 
Damnings most dreadfull .. Execrations horrendous, Blas- 
phemies stupendous. 1702 C. Matuer A7agn. Chr.1. App. 
(4852) 100 The preservation of the town from horrendous 
earthquakes. 1897 Blackw. Mag. May 675 A man alone 
..could compass an effect so horrendous. 

fade 1. 


Horrent (hprént), a. Chiefly oer. 
horrent-em, pres. pple. of horrére : see HORRE v.] 

1. Bristling ; standing up as bristles ; rough with 
bristling points or projections. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 513 Inclos’d With bright im- 
blazonrie, and horrent Arms. 1744 AKENSIDE Pleas. /mag. 
1. 699 Terror’s icy hand Smites their distorted limbs and 
horrent hair, 1829 CartyLE Voltaire Misc. 1857 II. 30A life.. 
horrent with asperities and chasms. 1847 Sir A. pe Vere rs? 
Pt. Mary Tudor v.v, The snakes of the Eumenides Brandish 
their horrent tresses round my head! 1847 W. E. STEELE 
Field Bot. 55 Excessively hirsute ; calyx horrent; leaves 
jagged. 1878 H. S. Witson A/, Ascents i.15 The horrent 
peak of the fatal Matterhorn. : 

2. Shuddering ; feeling or expressing horror. 

1721 Baitey, Horrent,..abhorring. 1799 CAMPBELL Pleas. 
Hofe 1. 173 There shall he pause with horrent brow, to rate 
What millions died—that Caesar might be great. 1825 
Soutuey Zale Paraguay 11. xxvi, Horrent they heard ; and 
With her hands the Maid Prest her eyes close as if she 
strove to blot ‘The hateful image which her mind portray’d. 


HORRESCENT. 


1876 J. Eviis Casar in Egypt 145 Then went a shout of 
flame, a horrent cry. 2 

Xforrescent (hpre’sént), a. rare. [ad. L. 
horréscent-em, pres. pple. of horréscére, inchoative 
of horrére (see prec.).] Shuddering; expressive of 
horror. 

1865 De Morcan in A thenxvum 14 Oct. 504/2, I agree in 
the main with A, B.; but can..make none but horrescent 
reference to his treatment of the smaller philosopher. 

Horribility (hpribiliti). Now vare. [ME. 
(h)orriblete, etc., a. OF. horribleté, horribilité, f. 
horrible (see next); in mod. use f, HorrIBLE, after 
such words as fosszbi/ity, etc. ] 

1. The quality of being horrible, horribleness ; 
+ something horrible or to be abhorred (o0és.). 

13.. S#, Bernard (Horstmann) 528 Seint Bernard wolde 
hire not se, As abing of horriblete. c1400 Rom. Rose 7187 
Full many another orribilite May meninthat bookse. 1413 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) u. lviii. (1859) 56 Of al my fowle 
horribilite thy self art the cause. 1481 Tirrorr 7%lle on 
Friendsh. (Caxton) E vij b, The horrybylyte of his sharp lyf. 
1826 DisraeLt ]7v. Grey i. i, The horribility of ‘commit- 
ting’ puns. 

+ 2. Abhorrence = HoRRIBLENESS 2. Obs. rare. 

1496 Dives §& Paup. (W. de W.) vi. x. 247/1 Comonly 
wymen haue more horrybylyte of synne than men doo. 

Horrible (hp'rib’)), @. (sb., adv.) Forms: 4-6 
or(r)i-, hor(r)i-, h)or(r)y-, -bel(1, -bil(1, -ble, 
-bull(e, -byl(le, (4 orebil, orble, 5 arrable, 
horreble, horebyl, 5-6 horrable, -bul, 6 ora- 
bill), 4- horrible. [a. OF. (A)orvib/e (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.). ad. L. horribzlis, f. L. horrére: see 
Horre and -BLE.] Exciting or fitted to excite 
horror ; tending to make one shudder; extremely 
repulsive to thesenses or feelings; dreadful, hideous, 


shocking, frightful, awful. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 4472 So grete hyt was and 
so orryble. 1340 Ayend. 43 Ane greate zenne, dyadlich, 
and orrible, ¢1375 X/ Pains Hell 201 in O. E. Misc. 217 
Orebil wormys devouryd hem pere. c 1386 CHaucer Frankd. 
7. 282 Thanne moot I dye of sodeyn deth horrible [v.~ 
orrible). 14.. AZS. Cantab, Ff. v. 48 lf. 45 (Halliw.) 
Fendis led hir with arrable song. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
397 a/t He made the horryblest crye that myght be herde. 
1535 CoveRDALE Joo xxxvii. 5 It geueth an horrible sownde, 
when God sendeth out his voyce. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 
If. 152 That orabill wes to euerie Cristin man. 1568 
‘Turner /ferbal 11. 35 Bitter and horrible thinges destroye 
the appetite. 1604 JAs. I Counterdl. (Arb.) 112 The horrible 
Stigian smoke of the pit that is bottomelesse. 1667 MiLTon 
P, L.1. 61 A Dungeon horrible, on all sides round As one 
great Furnace flam’d. 1727 De For Hist. Appar. iv. (1840) 
31 An apparition and a horrible monster in the night. 1856 
KANE Avct. Expl. 1. xxvi. 343 It is horrible—yes, that is 
the word—to Jook forward to another year of disease and 
darknéss. 1870 SwinsuRNE Ess. § Stud. (1875) 311 Superb 
instances of terrible beauty undeformed by horrible detail. 

b. asa strong intensive (now co//og.) : Excessive, 
immoderate. (Primarily of things objectionable, 
but often without such qualification. Cf. azw/2d, 
dreadful, frightful, tremendous.) 

1460 CArGRAVE Chron. 155 The Kyng of Frauns [was] toke 
prisonere be the Soudan, and raunsond to a horibil summe. 
¢ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn vii. 28 Suche an horryble and 
dysmesurable a strok. 1529 More Cow. agst. Trib. (1573) 
36 [Solomon] multipliyng wiues to an horrible number. 
1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Evomena 178 [He] ranne his 
head at the wall with such a horrible force as he therewith 
dash'd out his braines. 1676 Lapy CuawortH in 12th Ref. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 33, I cannot get rid of my 
horrible cold heere. 1676 Trempte Let. fo Chas. IT Wks. 
1731 II. 423 They had a horrible mind to the Peace. 1718 
Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. ¢o C’tess Bristol 10 Apr., This 
letter is of a horrible length. 

ce. In combination ( farasynthetic). 

1552 Hutoet, Horrible sowned, or voyced, horrisonus, 
horrinocus. 1719 Dr For Crusoe i. xv, Horrible-shaped 
animals. 

B. as sd. A horrible person or thing ; +a being 
inspiring awe or dread (quot. 1400); a horrible 
attribute or characteristic; a story of horrible 
crime or the like (cf. Dkeaprut C.). 

c1400 Destr. Troy 13260 An old temple..I founde, Of 
a god, bat with gomes was gretly honouret. At pat orribill 
I asket angardly myche, Of dethe, & of deire, as destyny 
willes. 1726 Dr For Hist, Devil. vi. (1840) 242 Among all 
the horribles that we dress up Satan in. 1890 Pad/ Mall G. 
2 Sept. 7/2 Those children of this world, the writers of 
“penny-dreadfuls’ and ‘ halfpenny horribles ’, 

C. as adv. Horribly, terribly; usually as a 
mere intensive = Exceedingly (cf. HorRiBLy). 

c1400 Afol. Loll. 24 Pei curse more souare & horribelare 
hem pat pei hatun. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynion xxiii. 
496 By cause of the grete stone that was at his necke 
whiche was horryble hevy. 1513 Q. Karu. Let. 13 Aug. 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 83, [ am horrible besy with 
making standerds, banners, and bagies. 1605 SHaxs. Lear 
Iv. vic 3 Glow. Me thinkes the ground is eeuen. Edg. 
Horrible steepe. 1611 Mipptetron & Dekker Roaring 
Girle D.’s Wks. 1873 III. 182 Shee has a horrible high 
colour indeed. 1623 Wesster Devil's Law-Case m1. iii, 
1 am horrible angry. 1708 Ozext tr. Boilean’s Lutrin v. 
84 Her Den groan'd horrible. 1843 CaRtyLe Past. § Pr. 
u._vi, A far horribler composed Cant. 

Horribleness (hp'rib’Inés). [f. prec. + -NEss.] 

1, The quality of being horrible; shocking re- 
pulsiveness ; dreadfulness, hideousness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. it. xx. (1495), As it 
faryth in the taast of an aloe and other that ben passynge 
bytter, for by her horryblenes therof the taast is sore 
greuyd. a14so Kut. de la Tour (1868) 69 None might 
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endure to loke theron for orribelnesse. 1587 GoLDING 
De Mornay xxx. (1617) 525 To make him know the horrible- 
nesse of his sin. 1683 Cave Leclesiastict 409 You do not 
rightly apprehend the horribleness of the Massacre. 1827 
D. Jounson Jud. Field Sports 198 A bite from a mad dog 
is more dreaded. .from the horribleness of the disease. 

+ 2. subjectively. A feeling of horror or repul- 
sion. Obs, (Cf. HIDEOUSNESS 2.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xxxi. (Bodl. MS.), 
{An eclipse] smytep in men and beestes many maner feere and 
horriblenesse [/2aor7s et horroris). bid.1x.xxv, Ny3¢t of it 
silfe greuepe in horriblenes and feere. 1548 UDALL, etc. 
Lrasm. Par. ¥ohn xi. 78 b, By horriblenesse of spirite, and 
by trouble of minde. 1577 Framrton Foyful News 1. 
(1596) 108 Although it bee len, it maketh not any horrible- 
ness, as the other Balsamo doeth. 

Horribly (hgribli), adv. [f. as prec. +-Ly?.] 
In a horrible manner, or to a horrible degree ; so 
as to make one shudder or tremble; dreadfully, 
awfully, frightfully: sometimes as a strong inten- 
sive =Exceedingly (properly before an adj. having 
an objectionable sense). 

1340 Hampote Px. Consc. 2340 Foule devels of helle.. 
horribely defygurd thurgh syn, 1382 Wycuir W7sd. vi. 6 
Onrribleli [1388 Hidousli] and soone he shal apere to 30u, 
€ 1386 Cuaucer Monk's T. 627 He stank horriblely That 
noon of al his meynee pat hym kepte.. Ne myghte noght 
for stynk of hym endure, ¢1450.S¢. Cuthdert (Surtees) 4864 
He cryed orrybelly and confest clene. 1480°Caxron Chron. 
Eng. clxxxi. 161 Horrybelyche they tormented the body. 
1535 CoverDALE Esther (Apocr.) xvi. 24 All cities and londes 
that do not this, shal horribly perish. 1599 SHaxs. AZuch 
Ado i. iti. 243, | wil be horribly in loue with her. 1671 
Mitton Samson 1510 What hideous noise was _ that? 
Horribly loud, unlike the former shout. 1711 SwirT Le¢#. 
(1767) ILI. 261, I am horribly down at present. 1818 Byron 
Ch, Har. 1. \xxii, A matchless cataract, Horribly beautiful. 
1884 F. M. Crawrorp Lom, Singer 1.8 Suddenly his voice 
cracked horribly. 

Horrid (hg'rid), 2. (adv.) Also 7 horred, hor- 
ride, [ad. L. horrzd-us bristling, rough, shaggy ; 
rude, savage, unpolished; terrible, frightful, f. 
horrere: see HorRE v, Cf. It. ovrzdo.] 

1. Bristling, shaggy, rough. (Chietly Zoetzc.) 

1590 SPENSER /, Q. I. vii. 31 His haughtie Helmet, horrid 
all with gold. 1621 Burton Amat. Med. 1. ii, m1. xiy. (1651) 
125 A rugged attire, hirsute head, horrid beard. 1654 
Evetyn Diary 27 June, There is also on the side of this 
horrid Alp a very romantic seate. a 1700 DrypeEN (J.), Horrid 
with fern, and intricate with thorn. 1717 Port Eloisa 20 
Ye grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid thorn! 1740 
Gray Let. in Poews (1775) 72 They [Apennines] are not so 
horrid as the Alps, though pretty near as high. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1255 Nothing in nature can make 
a more horrid appearance than the rugged mountains that 
form Table Bay. 1817 G. S. Faser Light Dissert. Mighty 
Deliv. (1845) 11. 179 ‘The Roman Capital was horrid with 
sylvan thickets. fig. 1731 BLackwatt Sacr. Class. I1. 
132 (T.) This makes the style look rough and horrid. 

2. Causing horror or aversion ; revolting to sight, 
hearing, or contemplation; terrible, dreadful, 
frightful ; abominable, detestable. 

Tn earlier use nearly synonymous with or77dZe ; in modern 
use somewhat less strong, and tending to pass into the 
weakened colloquial sense (3). 

1601 Suaks. 7'wel, NV. 111. iv. 220, I wil meditate the while 
vpon some horrid message for a Challenge. 1602 Marston 
Ant. & Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 16 We might descry a horred 
spectacle. 1616 Buttokar, Hor7ide, terrible: fearefull to 
looke on, ¢1645 Howext Ze?z. (1650) III. 2 Within these 
twelve yeers ther have the strangest revolutions, and horridst 
things happen’d. 1662 Drypen Astrea Redux 7 An horrid 
stillness first invades the ear, And in that silence we the tem- 
pest fear. 1678 Lapy Cuawortu in 12th Rep, Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 53 The horrid murther of Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey is not yet discovered. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton 
iv. (1840) 66 They set up the horridest yell. 1751 Act 25 
Geo. I1, c. 37 title, An Act for better preventing the horrid 
Crime of Murder. 1827 D. Jonnson /nd. Field Sports 77 
The fierce horrid look of the tiger. 1827-39 Dr QuincEry 
Murder Wks. 1862 IV. 105 Stupefied with the horrid narcotic 
which he had drunk. 

3. collog. in weakened sense. Offensive, disagree- 
able, detested; very bad or objectionable. 

Especially frequent as a feminine term of strong aversion. 

1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isls 281 Making horrid 
complaints that ..treated them ill, 1668 Prprys Diary 
23 Oct. My Lord Chief Justice Keeling hath laid the 
constable by the heels.. which is a horrid shame. 1676 
Wycuertey P/, Dealer 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) OG O horrid! 
marriage !..I nauseate it of all things. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
I. 362 We began to work on our Ships bottom, which we 
found very much eaten with the Worm: for this is a horrid 
place for Worms. 1749 Frecpinc Tov Younes xt. i, Neither 
can any one give the names of sad stuff, horrid nonsense, 
&c. to a book, without calling the author a blockhead. 1782 
Miss Burney Cecidia ww. ii, He said he supposed we were 
only talking some scandal, and so we had better go home, 
and employ ourselves in working for the poor! Only think 
how horrid ! 1858 Lytton What will he dot. vi, 1 should not 
wear those horrid dresses. 1864 P’crss Auice in Jem, (1884) 
78 The horrid weather has kept me in these three days. 
1883 Harper's Mag. 866/1 She’s so horrid, you know. 

B. as adv. ‘Horridly’, ‘abominably’, very 
objectionably. co//og. or vulgar. 

1615 CrooKE Body of Man 410 All things become horred 
wanne and pale. 1697 tr. C’fess D’ Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 
214 His Father in Law..lives at a horrid profuse rate. 1753 
Scots Mag. XV. 37/2 Went to bed horrid soon. JZod. 
(Cockney) It's ’orrid ’ot. 

Horridity (hpri-diti). [ad. med.L. horriditas, 
f. horridus Horrip. Cf. obs. F. horridité.| +a. 
(See quot. 1623.) Obs. b. The quality of being 
horrid, horridness ; conc, something horrid, 





HORRIPILATION. 


1623 CockeraM, Horriditie, a fearefull trembling. a 164 
Br. Mountacu Acts §& Mon. (1642) 285 Most of them dyed 
in the Tormentors hands upon the rack, with horridity of 
paine, 1892 ///ustr. Sporting §& Dram. News 20 Aug. ae 
A taste for beetles, butterflies. .in fact, horridities of all kinds. 

Horridly (hp‘ridli), adv. [f. Horrip +-ty2.]} 
In a horrid manner, or to a horrid degree ; dread- 
fully, frightfully, abominably: often co//og. as a 
strong intensive before adjectives denoting qualities 


that are disliked. 

160z Suaxs. /Tam. 1. iv. 55 That thou dead Coarse.. 
Reuisits thus the glimpses of the Moone..So horridly to 
shake our disposition. 1660 F, Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 
88 Idols strangely and horridly shap'’d. 1742 H. WALPOLE 
Lett, H. Mann (1834) 1. li. 200 Lord, I am horridly tired of 
that romantic love and correspondence, 1798 Lapy CHATHAM 
in G. Rose Diaries (1860) 1. 208 The weather is .. horridly 
bad. 1857 Mrs. Cartyte Le#t. II. 309, I was horridly 
sick and uncomfortable. 

Horridness (hpridnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being horrid; see adj. 

a161z2 DonnE Buiafavartos (1644) 24 Disorderly long haire 
which was pride and wantonnesse in Absolon, and squallor 
and horridnes in Nebuchodonozor. 1638 F. Junius Pazit. of 
Anc. 350 In old pictures, we are most of all affected with 
their decaying horridnesse. 1649 Br. HALt Cases Conse. 177 
Conscience of the horridnesse of a crime done. 1659 D. 
Pett Lupr. Sea 270 [The Alpes] the difficulty of their 
ascent is admirable, the horridness of their crags is 
wonderful. @1791 WrsLey Sev. Ixv. 1. 4 Wks. 1811 IX. 
199 The horridness of their appearance. .the deformity of 
their aspect will vanish. 1896 Mrs,Carryn Quaker Grand- 
mother 160 His not having come for so untold a time.. 
formed part of the general horridness. 


+ Horri-ferous, a. Ols. rare. [f. L. horrifer, 
f. stem of horrére (see Horre) + -fe7 bearing: 
see -FEROUS.] Bringing or inducing horror. 
Hence Horri‘ferously adv., in a way that indtices 


horror, horribly. 

¢ 1626 Dick of Devon w. i. in Bullen O, PZ. IL. 61, I heard 
one of you talke most stigmatically in his sleepe— most 
horriferously. 1727 Battery, Horriferous, bringing horror. 

Horrific (hprisfik), a. [a. F. horrifique (1532 
Rabelais) or ad, L. hovrific-us, causing tremor or 
terror, frightful, f. stem of horvére: see HORRE 7. - 
and -Fic.]_ Causing horror, horrifying. 

1653 Urqunart Radve/ais 1. xxxiv. 219 Now (my Masters) 
you have heard a beginning of the horrifick history. 1730-46 
THomson A tim 782 The huge encumbrance. of horrific 
woods. 1799 JANE West Zale of Times I. 5 The lover of 
the wonderful and the admirer of the horrific. 1817 CoLE- 
RIDGE Biog. Lit. 11. xxiii. 259 To add the horrific incidents. 
1856 Masson Ess., Three Devils 83 The horrific plays a much 
less important part in human experience than it once did. 
1879 G. Macponatp Six Gibbie 1. xviii. 243 A thrill of 
horrific wonder and delight. 

Hence Horri‘fically ad¢zv., in a horrific manner. 

a1693 Urounart Rabelais 111. xxiii. 193 Mars..did raise 
his Voice. .horrifically loud. 1830 Westm. Rev. XIII. 364 
Something horrifically picturesque. 

Horrification (hprifiké' fon). [n. of action f. 
L. horrificadre to Horniry: see -ATION.] The 
action of horrifying or condition of being horrified ; 


concr, something horrifying. : 
1800 Mar. Epcewortu Belinda (1831) I. iii. 60, I could 
almost have thought of ‘ Sir Bertrand’, or of some German 
horrifications. 1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie Il. vii. 105 
Among the horrifications and circumventions of Indian 
warfare! 1891 G. MerepitH Ove of our Cong. I. viii. 139 
To the horrification of the prim. ; 
Horrify (hp'tifei), v. [ad. L. horrificare to 
cause horror, f. Aovvific-us HORRIFIC: see -FY. 
Not in Johnson, Ash, Todd, Richardson, nor in Webster 
1828. The finite vb. is still rare.] 
trans. ‘To cause or excite horror in; to move to 
horror. Hence Ho'rrified, Ho'rrifying Z//. adjs. 
1791 W. Bartram Carolina 190 The thundering alligator 
has ended his horrifying roar. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney 
(L.), I was horrified at the notion. 1866 J. MarTINEAU 
£ss. 1. 7 In a way horrifying to Quakers. 1875 JowETr 
Plato (ed. 2) IIl. 160 We start back horrified from. this 
Platonic ideal. A/od. He horrified me by playing cards on 
Sunday. I looked at him with a horrified air. 
+ Ho'rring, v/. sb. Obs. rave. [f. Horr v. 
+ -ING1l.]_ Abhorrence, horror: = ABHORRING. 
c1568 in H, Campbell Love Lett. Mary Q, Scots App. 
(1824) 25, I haif horring thairat. 
+ Horrious, a. Ods. rare. [irreg. f. horrd- in 
L. horrificus + -ovs.] Causing horror, horrible. 
c1sz0 Barctay Yugurth 48a, The sounde of the armoure 
and horrious strokes mounted to the ayre. 
Horripilation (hpripilz-fen). [ad. late L. 
horripilatio (Vulgate), n. of action f. horrz- 
pilare, f. stem of hovrére to bristle (see HORRE z. ) 
+ pilus hair.] Erection of the hairs on the skin 
by contraction of the cutaneous muscles (caused 
by cold, fear or other emotion, or nervous affec- 
tion), producing the condition known as ‘ goose- 


flesh’; ‘creeping of the flesh’. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Horripilation, the standing up of 
the hair for fear..a sudden quaking, shuddering or shiver- 
ing. 1659 R. GeLt Ess. Amendm. Transl. Bible 591 That 
formidable doctrine which causeth horripilation, and makes 
the hair stand on end through fear. 1776 CuLLEN 1st Lines 
Pract. Phys. 1. i, Wks. 1827 I. 480 The horripilatio is con- 
fined to diseases from internal causes. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.617 When the shivering or horripilation 
produced by the cold-water has not been followed by 
a stimulant effect. 1896 7yizes 18 Dec. 6/3, I..never in my 
life felt more keenly that uncomfortable sense..known as 


HORRISONANT. 


‘horripilation’, 1898 J. Hurcuinson in Archives Surg. IX. 
No. 34. 133 Spasmodic contraction of the muscular coats of 
the blood vessels is probably the essential cause of true 
shivering, whilst spasm of the avrectores pili is that of 
horripilation, 

So Horripilant a., causing horripilation; Hor- 
ri‘pilate v. z/r. to undergo horripilation; ¢rans. 
to cause horripilation in, make (the flesh) to creep. 

1623 CockEram, Horrifilate, to grow rough with hair. 
1835-40 J. M. Witson Zales Borders (1851) XX. 238 
Rendered the sight appalling and horripilant. 1887 L, 
Hearn Some Chinese Ghosts vi. 149 Flesh made to creep by 
the utterance of such words as poets utter—flesh moved by an 
Idea, flesh horripilated by a Thought ! 

Horrisonant (hpri-sdnant), a. [f. stem of L. 
horrére (see prec.) + sondnt-em sounding, f. sonare 
to sound.] Sounding horribly; of terrible sound. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Horrisonant, roaring, having a 
terrible sound. 1709 Brit, Apollo Il. No. 64. 2/2 A Multi- 
plicity of Horisonant Phrases. 1772 NuceEnt tr. Hist, Fr. 
Gerund HU. 97 The horrisonant bam, bim, bom, of the bombs 
resounded throughout all the fields. 1835 Sourney Doctor 
Ixxxvi. III. ro5 To exact implicit and profound belief by 
mysterious and horrisonant terms. 


+ Horri‘sonous, 2. Ods. [f. L. horrison-us (f. 
stem of horrére + -sonus sounding) + -ous.] = prec. 
1631 Celestina vil. 84 Words of most horrisonous roaring. 
Horror (hp‘ra1), sd. Forms: 4-5 orrour, 5 
-orrowre, horreur, 6 horrure, 4-9 horrour, 6- 
horror. [a. OF. orvor, (h)orrour (mod.F. horreur) 
=Pr. and Sp. horror, It. orrore:—L. horror-em, f. 
horrére to bristle, shudder, etc. (see HorRx v.). 
For the spelling cf. Error.] 
1. Roughness, ruggedness. (In 1382 a literalism 
of translation ; now oer. or rhet. Cf. Horrin 1.) 
1382 Wycur Déut, xxxii. ro The Lord..foond hym in a 
deseert loond, in place of orrour [1388 ethir hidousnesse], 
and of waast wildernes. 1697 DrypEn /neid vit. 41 Which 
thick with Shades, and a brown Horror, stood. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772. 39 The horror of precipice, 
broken crag or overhanging rock. 
+b. ¢ransf. Roughness or nauseousness of taste, 
such as to cause a shudder or thrill. Ods. 
1477 Norton Ord. Alch. vy. in Ashm. (1652) 73 Over-sharpe, 
too bitter, or of greate horrour. 


2. A shuddering or shivering ; now es. (Med.) as 


a symptom of disease. 

1533 Exyor Cast. Helthe (1541) 52b, Horrour or shrovelynge 
of the body myxt with heate. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 700 
Squeaking or Skriching Noise, make a Shiuering or Horrour 
in the Body, and set the Teeth on edge. a1693 AUBREY 
Lives, Harvey (1898) 1. 301 His way was to rise out of his 
bed and walke about his chamber in his shirt till he was 
pretty cool, i.e., till he began to have a horror. 1706 
Puiturrs (ed. Kersey), Horrour..Among Physicians ’tis 
taken for a shivering and trembling of the Skin over the 
whole Body, with a Chilness after it. 1743 tr. He/ste»’s 
Surg. 192 It generally seizes the Patient with a Horror or 
Shivering. 1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 615 The 
first attack generally commences with a horror. 

+b. Ruffling of surface ; rippling. Oés. (Cf. 1.) 

@ 1634 Cuapman (Webster 1864), Such fresh horror as you 
see driven through the wrinkled waves. 1765 An/éig. in 
Ann. Reg. 181/1 A gentle horror glides over its [the sea’s] 
smooth surface. 

3. A painful emotion compounded of loathing and 
fear; a shuddering with terror and repugnance ; 
strong aversion mingled with dread; the feeling 
excited by something shocking or frightful. Also 
in weaker sense, Intense dislike or repugnance. 


(The prevalent use at all times.) 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias 47 Gret horroure had pai 
alsa, For sic dremynge. 1382 Wycuir 22¢k. xxxii. 10 The 
kyngis..with ful myche orrour shulen be agast vpon thee. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. P 149 Ther shal horrour and grisly 
drede dwellen with-outen ende. cx1440 Promp. Parv. 
371/t Orrowre, horror. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
gob, Affeccyon & loue to this present worlde, horrour 
& despeccyon of the worlde to come, 1602 Marston 
Ant. & Alel. 1v. Wks, 1856 I. 54 A sodden horror doth 
invade my blood. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 
30 Foure bodies.. whereof (to their great horror) they 
knew at the first sight their Mistresse and the Prince. 
1697 DrypEN Virg. Georg. 1. 451 Deep Horrour seizes 
evry Humane Breast. 1725 De For Voy. round World 
(1840) 192 The mountains of Andes..so frightful for their 
height, that it is not to be thought of without some horror, 
1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 I. 11 On the 
return of reason he began to conceive a horrour suitable to 
the guilt of sucha murder. 1833 N. Arnorr Péysics (ed. 5) 
I, 349 What was called nature's horror of a vacuum. 1866 
G. Macponatp Ann, Q. Neighd. iii. (1878) 24, had a horror 
of becoming a moral policeman as much as of ‘ doing church’, 
1872 Darwin Emotions xii. 304 He who dreads, as well as 
hates a man, will feel, as Milton uses the word, a horror 
of him, 

b. pl. Zhe horrors (colloq.): a fit of horror or 
extreme depression ; sfec. such as occurs in delirium 


tremens, 

1768 Gotpsm. Good-1. Man 1v. Wks. (Globe) 631/2 He 
is coming this way all in the horrors. 1780 J. ADAms in 
Fam, Lett, (1876) 382 London is in the horrors. Governor 
Hutchinson fell down dead at the first appearance of mobs. 
1818 Miss Ferrier Marriage iii. (D.), As you promise our 
stay shall be short, if I don’t die of the horrors, I shall 
certainly try to make the agreeable. 1889 BoLtpREwoop 
Robbery under Arms (1890) 3 He does drink, of course. .the 
worst of it is that too much ofit brings on the horrors. 1893 
C.G. LELanp Mem, IL. 20 To be regarded asa real Bohemian 
vagabond..would..have given me the horrors. i 

+4. A feeling of awe or reverent fear (without 


Vor, V. 
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any suggestion of repugnance); a thrill of awe, 
or of imaginative fear. Ods. 

1579 Futke Heskins’ Parl. 129 That sacrifice most full of 
horror and reuerence, where the uniuersall Lorde of all 
thinges is daily felt with handes. a@1670 Hacker Ads. 
Williams (1692) u. 56 (D.) ‘That super-coelestial food in 
the Lord's Supper which a Christian ought not once to 
think of without a sacred kind of horror and reverence. 
1715-20 Pore //iad vu. 36 A reverend horror silenced all 
the sky. [1820 Hazuitr Lect. Dram: Lit, 321 The interest 
will be instantly heightened to a sort of pleasing horror.] 

5. transf. The quality of exciting repugnance 
and dread ; horribleness ; a quality or condition, 
and concr, a thing, or person, which excites these 
feelings ; something horrifying. 

Chamber of Horrors, the name given toa room in Madame 
Tussaud’s waxwork exhibition, containing effigies of noted 
criminals and the like ; hence ¢vansf a place full of horrors. 

€ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Facobus Minor 695 To pe thefys 
horroure alvay. 1413 Pilger. Sow/e (Caxton 1483) 111. x. 56 
The grete horrour therof may not be lykened ne declared. 
1489 Caxton Fay'tes of A. 1. xvii, 208 To putte a man 
in an euyl pryson and constrayne by tormentynges .. is 
an homynable horreur. 1594 Danie Cleopatra 111. ii, This 
solitary Horror where I bide. -1605 Suaxs. AZacé, 1. iii, 
85 As from your Graues rise vp, and walke like Sprights, 
To countenance this horror. /é7d, vy. v. 13, I have supt 
full with horrors. 1748 Axson’s Voy. 1, vil. 357 The Cen- 
turion, fitted for war..was the horror of these dastards. 
1831 Praep Poems, Where is Miss Myrtle ii, 1 brought her, 
one morning, a rose for her brow.. She told me such horrors 
were never worn now. 1856 Asy Cariton 126, 1 want to 
see the Chamber of Horrors. It is fullof wax models of the 
most wicked people that ever lived. 1861 Du CuaiLiu Agua. 
Afr. xi. (ed. 2) 144, 1 dreamed..of serpents that night, for 
they are my horror. 1895 R. L. Doucras in Bookman Oct. 
22/2 Louis was ina large measure responsible for the horrors 
of the Revolution, Zod. A veritable Chamber of Horrors. 

6. Comdé., as horror-monger, -mongering ; horror- 
crowned, fraught, -inspiring, -loving, -stricken, 
-struck adjs.; horror-strike vb. (rare). 

1851 C. L. Smiru tr. Zasso v. xliv, Engirt with steel, and 
*horror-crowned, 1812 G. Cotman Br. Grins, Lady of Wreck 
1, xviii, A moment *horror-fraught. 1797 Mrs. BENNETT 
Beggar Girl (1813) 1V. 225 Her reality might have set the 
best *horror-monger of the age at a distance. 1887 Sarnts- 
Bury His. Elizab, Lit, xi. (1890) 425 A specimen of *horror- 
mongering. 1805 E. pe Acton Wuzs of Desert I. 41 The 
*horror-stricken witnesses. 1818CosBett Pol. Reg. XX XIII. 
41 She seemed horror-stricken when some of her ownagents. . 
took the liberty to trade in human blood. 1876 Brack 
Madcap V.v, He looked so horror-stricken that she nearly 
laughed. 1811 CoLeripce Own Tinies (1850) 906 ‘Though 
[they should] attempt to *horror-strike us with the signature 
of Cambro-Hibern-Anglo-Scotus ! 1821 J. W. Croker in 
Diary 14 Aug. (1884), He looked *horrorstruck and stopped 
short. 1857 Ruskin Pol, Econ. Art 20 We should be utterly 
horror-struck at the idea, 

Hence + Ho'rror, Ho'rrorize vis. trans., to affect 
with horror, horrify; Ho‘rrorful, Ho-rrorish, 
Ho'rrorous, Ho'rrorsome aq/s., full of, character- 
ized by, or producing horror ; + Horrorie, horror. 

1642 Sir E. Derine Sf. on Relig. 85 Truly (Sir) it *horrors 
me to thinke of this. 1600 TourNEuR 7vans/. Metamorph. 
Prol. ro The ecchoized sounds of *horrorie. 1847 J. Mac- 
KINTOSH Diary 10 June in Macleod A/em, (1854) 124 Pensive 
but not *horrorish. 1820 SoutHEy in Li/é (1850) V. 19 In 
my next letter I shall probably *horrorize you about these 
said verses. 1856 T. Gwynne Young Singleton xv. 250 The 
corpse lay..with the same horrorized yet defying expression 
of face. 1756 Gent, Mag. XXVI. 254 That they should gall 
a reeking wound, and produce *horrorous effects. 1593 
Nasue Christ’s T. (1613) 77 Some part of thy..description 
would I borrow, to make it more *horrorsome. 


(Hors (hor), adv. and pref. 
ors :—L. foris out of doors, abroad.] Out, out of; 
in the following phrases :] 

|| Hors de combat (hdr da konba) adv., out of 
fight, disabled from fighting; also fig. and fransf. 

1757 Cuesterr. Left. 11. cxii. Misc. Wks. 1777 II. 439 
The King of Prussia..is now, I fear, hors de combat. 1767 
Tbid. (1774) IL. exciii. 525 Lord C— is hors de combat, asa 
Minister, 1776 FRANKLIN Lett, Wks. 1889 VI. 2 An arrow 
sticking in any part of a man puts him hors du conbat till 
it is extracted. 1834 Blackw. M/ag. XXXVI. 18/1 Colonsay, 
turning tail, flings out savagely, and puts him hors de 
combat, 1894 G. ArmatacEe Horse iv. 48 It will be gener- 
ally found that out of a stud of four [hunters], one will be 
hors de combat. iE : 

|| Hors d’ceuvre (hordovr), adv. and sb. [F,, lit. 
‘ outside (the) work ’.] ; 

A. adv. Out of the ordinary course of things. 

1714 Appison Sect. No. 576 ? 5 The Frenzy of one who 
is given up for a Lunatick, isa Frenzy hors a’@uvre..some- 
thing which is singular in its Kind. ; 

B. sb. [The pl., which remains unchanged in Fr., 
usually has -s in Eng.] 

1. Something out of the ordinary course. 

1783 H. Wacrote Lett#. to Mann 11 June (1858) VIII. 379 
This is a hors d’@uvre, nor do I know a word of news. 

2. An extra dish served as a relish to whet the 
appetite between the courses of a meal or (more 


generally) at its commencement. 

1742 Pore Dunc. wv. 317 He..Try'd all hors-d’auvres, all 
ligueurs defin’d, Judicious drank, and greatly-daring din’d. 
1771 Smottetr Hwwph. Cl. 8 Aug., I have seen. turnips 
make their appearance, not as a dessert, but by way of 
hors d’auvres, or whets, 1898 Pall Mall Mag. Jan. 85 
The more unpalatable is an hors d@’auvre [to him], the more 
fashionable is the dinner which it precedes. x 

Jig. 1877 L. M. W. Lockuarr Mine is Thine xiii, Art 
and literature were for him the hors d’aeuvres of life, 


[Fr., doublet of | 











HORSE. 


+ Ho'rsage. Ods. rare. [f. next+AGE.] Pro- 
vision or supply of horses. 

1586 Eart Leicester Corr. (Camden) 323, I shall neither 
haue the allowance for horsage, nor for myself. 

Horse (hfis), sd. Forms: s¢ng. 1-6 hors, (3 
Orm. horrs, 4 horce, ors, 5 orse, 6 horsse), 4- 
horse ; f/. 1-6 hors, 4~ horse, 3~ horses. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. hors = OF ris. hors, hars, hers (Fris. 
hoars), OS. hros (MLG., ros, ors, MDu. ors, LG. 
and Du. vos), OHG. hros, ros, MHG. ros, ors, G. 
rosz, all neuter, ON. Avoss masc.; not recorded in 
Goth. ‘The affinities of the word outside Teutonic 
are uncertain: the conjecture that OTeut. *horso-, 
pre-Teut. *£urso- was from the root *kurs- of L. 
currere ‘to run’ is fayoured by many; but other 
derivations have also been suggested. Like several 
other names of animals (sheep, swine, neat, deer), 
this was originally neuter, applicable to the male 
and female alike ; and like these words and other 
neuters in a long syllable, the nom. plural was the 
same as the singular. The plural horses, and the 
tendency to restrict the name to the male came in 
later: see rb, c.] 

I. The animal, and senses immediately related. 

1. Asolid-hoofed perissodactyl quadruped (Zgzzs 
caballus), having a flowing mane and tail, whose 
voice is a neigh. It is well known in the domestic 
state as a beast of burden and draught, and esp. as 
used for riding upon. 

¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter xxxi[i]. 9 Nyllad bion swe swe hors 
& mul in dam nis ondget. c¢120g Lay. 21354 Pe king .. 
his hors he gon spurie. c 1290 Beket 1151 in S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 139 Hors ne hadde he non. c¢1300 Havelok 126 Mi 
douhter.. Yif scho coupe on horse ride. ¢ 1380 Wyc ir Se/. 
Wks, 11, 231 A horce..bat haves a sore back, wynses when 
he is oght touched. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (1839) xxii. 237 [Theil] 
presenten the white Hors to the Emperour, 1567 Gude & 
Godlie B, (S. T. S.) 9 Nor wis His hors, his oxe, his maide 
nor page. 1584 Power Lloyd's Cambria 288 Falling off his 
horsse. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, v. iv. 7 A Horse, a Horse, 
my Kingdome for a Horse! 1654 WHITLOCK Zootomia 143, 
I believe Banks his Horse was taught in better language, 
then some would have Christians taught. 1782 Cowper 
Gilfin 45 John Gilpin at his horse’s side Seized fast the 
flowing mane. 1848 W. H. BartLetr Leyft to Pal. v. 
(1879) 116 Not a horse appears on the monuments prior to 
‘Thothmes TI, who clearly in his conquests brought them 
from Asia. 

b. Plural. 

The plural was in OE. the same as the sing. ; Horse plural 
was in general use down to 17th c., and is still frequent dia- 
lectally ; but horses appears as early as Layamon (c¢ 1205), 
and its use increased till in 17th c. it became the usual 
plural in the literary language; sometimes horse appears 
as the collective and hovses as the individual plural, which 
explains the retention of /ovse in military language as in 
‘a troop of horse’, The OE, dat. pl. ovswe appears in 
early ME. as horsen, horse. 

a, agoo in O. £. Texts 177 Fiow(er) wildo hors, did. 
178 Da cwom Godes engel .. and gestillde 62m horssum, 
c¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 179 Hundes and hauekes, and hors 
and wepnes. c12z05 Lay. 1025 He sculde beon..mid horsen 
{e1275 horse] to-drawen. 1375 Barsour Bruce vill. 446 
Syne thame lay Apon their horss. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 121 Two gentil hors. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv, Priv, (E.E.T.S.) 219 Weseen that knyghtis knowyth 
the goodnys of horsyn. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxxix. 
167 Oftymes the poure peple .. ete also the houndes .. and 
eke hors and cattes. @1533 Lp. Berners Huon Ixii. 215 
Gerames..bought horse and mules torydeon. 1588 SHAKs. 
eit, A. u.ii. 18 Come on then, horse and Chariots let vs 
haue. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3783/3 We brought away.. 
above 500 Horse belenging to their Cavalry and Artillery. 
1818 Byron MJazeppa xvii, A thousand horse—and none to 
ride! 1832 Lanper Adv. Niger I. iv. 177 A few rough, 
ragged-looking ponies are the only ‘horse’ of which he has 
the superintendence. 

B. cx1z0g Lay. 3561 Hundes & hauekes & durewurée 
horses [¢ 1275 hors]. 1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 50 Here folc heo 
loren. .& heore horses [A7S. A hors] ney echon, 1382 WycLir 
Rev. xix. 14 The hoostes..sueden him in whijte horsis [v7.7 
hors). 1434 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. of York(1830) 262/2 Three 
ofher besthorses. c1g1x 1st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 
33/2 They haue horseys as great as a great dogge. 1584 
Powe. Lloyd's Cambria 41 They were driuen to eat their 
own horsses. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 11. 178 Bold 
Ericthonius was the first, who join’d Four Horses for the 
rapid Race design’d. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 11. 322 Intrepid 
Bands, Safe in their Horses Speed. 1859 F. A. GrirritHs 
Artil. Man. (1862) 156 The ride and spare horses will be on 
the left when picketed, the gun horses on the right. 


ec. spec. The adult male of the horse kind, as 
distinguished from a mare or colt ; a stallion or 
gelding. To take the horse: (of the mare) to con- 


ceive. 

c1485 Digby Myst. (1382) 11. 119 He was nother horse ne 
mare, nor yet yokyd sow. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 Baytht 
horse & meyris did fast nee, & the folis nechyr. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb, 11. (1586) 117 What age doe 
you thinke best for the Mare to go to the horse? /did. 
117 b, To put the Mare to the Horse. 1606 Suaks. Ant. §& 
CZ. 11, vii. 7. 1617 Moryson /¢77. 111. 56 They have goodly 
Mares to draw these Waggons, using Horses for the troops 
in their Army. 1697 DrypEeNn Virg. Georg. 111. 223. 1854 
Owen Skel. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 285 Upon 
the rising of the third permanent incisor, or ‘corner nipper’ 
..the ‘colt’ becomes a ‘horse’, and the ‘filly’, a ‘mare’. 
1870 BiainE Excycl. Rur. Sports § 1013 Having taken the 
horse, i.e. being fecundated, 1s therefore a matter of uncer- 
tainty usually for three or four months, particularly in 
pastured mares. 
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HORSE, 


d. In Zool. sometimes extended to all species of 
the genus guus, or even of the family Zguide. 
e. With qualifications denoting origin, variety, 
or use, as Arabian, Barbary, Flemish, wild horse. 
Cf. also Cart-, DRAy-, SADDLE-, WAR-HORSE, etc. 
c1000 AEirric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 119/33 Eguifer, 
wilde cynnes hors. @ 1400-50 A /exander 1250 Pe multitude 
was sa mekill .. Of wees & of wild horsis [v.~. horse]. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 13, 1 have an other 
stable .. for my Horses of service, and Hackneyes. 160: 
Torset. Four-f, Beasts (1658) 252 Single horses, which 
therefore they called Coursers, and now a days a Horse for 
Saddle, 1889 Sfecta/or 21 Sept., As good, if not better, 
than the shire or cart-horse. 1890 Besant Demoniac xv. 
179 To have his flesh wrenched off with red-hot pincers and 
to be torn to pieces by wild horses. 
2. A representation, figure, or model of a horse. 


Cf, also HoBBy-HORSE, ROCKING-HORSE, 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 11848 The grekes .. Prayd to Priam.. 
ffor to hale in a horse hastely of bras, Palades to ples with. 
1547 Surrey 4neid 1. 44 Astonnied some the scathefull 
gift beheld .. All wondring at the hugenesse of the horse. 
1600 77n0n 1. iv, Dost thou knowe where Are any wodden 
horses to be sould, That neede noe spurre nor haye? 1639 
Du VErcer tr. Camus’ Admir. Events Yo Radr. Aiv b, The 
horse of Troy, out of which came armed souldiers. 1738 
F. Wise Lett. Antig. Books 26 No one can be ignorant, 
that the Horse was the Standard which the Saxons used, 
both before and after their coming hitherto. 1760 ToLLerr 
in Shaks. Plays (1813) XI. 439 Our Hobby is a spirited 
horse of pasteboard. AZod. Advt., Pole Horses, well made, 
2s. 6d. 

b. =The constellation of Pegasus: cf. Flyzng- 
horse (sense 19). Also the equine part of Sagittarius 


(represented as a centaur). 

(1865-73: see 7¢.] 1697 Creecu Manilius v. 69 When 
this Centaur hath advanc’d his Fire Thrice Ten Degrees, 
and shews his Horse entire; The Swan displays his Wings. 
lbid. 80 With Pisces twenty first Degree to fly The Horse 
begins, and beats the yielding Sky. 

8. JZ. A horse and his rider; hence a cavalry 
soldier. +a. In sing., with pl. horses. Obs. rare. 

1548 Hart Chron., Edw. IV 231 The Duke.. came in 
no small hast..onely accompaignied with sixtene horses. 
Tbid., Hen, VIIT 32 The kyng contynually sent foorth his 
light horses to seke the country. : 

b. Collective pl. Aovse: Horse soldiers, cavalry. 
Light horse: see quot. 1853, and LIGHT-HORSE. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. IV 13 King Henry..with a fewe 
horse in the night, came to the Tower of London. 1549 
Compl. Scot. xi. 89 He furnest..tua hundretht lycht horse. 
1597 SHAks. 2 Hen, /V, 1. i. 186 Fifteene hundred Foot, 
fiue hundred Horse Are march’dvp. 1698 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3445/z First marched an Alai Beg with about 50 Horse. 1777 
Rosertson Hist. Amer. (1783) I. 157 The body. .consisted 
only of two hundred foot,twenty horse, and twenty. . Indians. 
1853 SrocquEter J7ilit. Encycl., Light horse, all mounted 
soldiers that are lightly armed and accoutred, for active and 
desultory service. Thus light dragoons, fencible cavalry, 
mounted yeomanry, etc, are, strictly speaking, light horse. 

ce. Horse and foot: both divisions of an army; 
hence, whole forces; + advd. with all one’s might. 

c1600 I. T. Grim iv. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 448, I made 
a dangerous thrust at him, and violently overthrew him 
horse and foot. 1607 MippLETON Phenix tv. i. 66, I hope 
I shall overthrow him horse and foot. 1740 H. WaLPoLe 
Lett, (1820) I. 87 (D.) She played at pharaoh two or three 
times at Princess Craon’s, where she cheats horse‘and foot. 

4. fig. Applied contemptuously or playfully to 
a man, with reference to various qualities of the 
quadruped. 

1500-20 Dunsar Poems \xi. 68 Tak in this gray horss, 
Auld Dunbar. 1596 Suaxs, 1 Hen. JV, u. iv. 215 If I tell 
thee a Lye, spit in my face, call me Horse. 1606 — 7%. & 
Cr, ul. iil, 126 The vnknowne Aiax; Heauens what a man 
is there? a very Horse, hat has he knowes not what. 1648 
Brit. Bellman 20 Your Maior (a very Horse, and a Traitour 
toour City). 1806 Sir R. Witson $72. 17 Jan. in Life (1862) 
I. y. 302 His wife somewhat pretty and amiable. .his eldest 
daughter good-looking, but his youngest a third horse. 1847 
Ross Sguatter Life 70 (Bartlett) None of your stuck-up im- 
ported chaps from the dandy states, but a real genuine 
westerner—in short, a hoss! 18537 T. H. Grapsrone 
Englishm. in Kansas iv. 41 Step up this way, old hoss, 
and liquor. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Horse..is aterm 
of derision where an officer assumes the grandioso, demand- 
ing honour where honour is not his due, Also, a strict 
disciplinarian, in nautical parlance. 

5. Applied to other animals. a. =BLUE-FISH. 
b. See Sza-Horse. ce. Horned horse, an appella- 
tion of the GNu, a species of antelope. 

1672 JosseLyn New Eng. Rarities 96 Blew Fish, or 
Horse, I did never see any of them in England ; they are 
as big usually as the Salmon, and better Meat by far. 

II. Things resembling the quadruped in shape, 
use, or some characteristic real or fancied, 

6. A contrivance on which a man rides, sits 
astride, or is carried, as on horseback. 

a. gen. and fig, esp. with qualification, as iron or steam 
horse, the locomotive engine; tabier. sec. b. An ancient 
instrument of torture; a wooden frame on which soldiers 
were made to ride as a punishment; also called ¢imber 
mare. e. A vaulting block in a gymnasium. ¥ 
wooden block on which, sitting astride, a man is lowered 
down a shaft, e. A low wooden stool or board on which 
a workman sits in various occupations. 

a. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 10 To think often on the 
wodden horse or foure foted bere, so sodaynly comminge 
from other mens doores to theires. .to carie them a waye for 
ever. 1606 Choice, Chance etc. (1881) 9, I saw how woodden 
horses went with the wind, which carried men and Mer- 
chandize, ouer the water. 1659 D. Pett /impr. Sea 20 He 
got his foot into the stirrup of a Wooden Horse, and rid as 
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proudly over the waves..asany Commander. 1754 RIcHarD- 
son Grandison (1812) IV. 299 (D.) A kind of horse, as it 1s 
called with you, with two poles like those of chairmen, was 
the vehicle; on which is secured a sort of elbow-chair in 
which the traveller sits. 1874 Loner. Monte Cassino xxi, 
I saw the iron horses of the steam Toss to the morning air 
their plumes of smoke. 1898 Daily Chron. 26 May 7/7 It 
{a locomotive] was a powerful and quick-moving horse, only 
the run to London was not done under any sort of pressure. 

b. 1648 Jenxyn Blind Guide iii. 33 A wooden horse for un- 
ruly Souldiers is no living creature: 1705 FARQUHAR Xe- 
crutting Officer v. iv. 1788 Ghose Milit. Antig. II. 200 
The remains of a wooden horse was standing on the parade 
at Portsmouth, about the year 1760. 1895 J. J. Raven Hist. 
Suffolk 37 Uf they were suspected of falsifying their accounts, 
they might be tortured by a kind of rack called the horse. 

d. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dict, Kijb, Horse, a strong 
thick piece of Wood, with a Hole bored in the middle of it, 
and..the Rope being put through the Hole .. the Miner 
places between his Legs and sits on it and so rides down 
and up the Shafts. 1894 77es 10 Jan, 11/3 He was seated 
on the ‘horse’... and the engineman heard him give the 
signal to ‘ lower’. 

e. 1865 J. T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 14 These sheets 
of slate are then passed to the ‘ dressers’, or cutters. .seated 
on a wooden ‘horse’..The ‘horse’ is a low wooden stool, 
on one end of which the cutter sits astride. 

7. A frame or structure on which something is 
mounted or supported. (Often having legs. ) 

a. A horizontal board or beam resting upon two or four 
vertical legs, and usedasasupport. b. A sawyer’s frame 
or trestle, a saw-horse. ec. A clothes-horse, on which 
washed linen, etc. is dried; a frame on which towels are 
hung. 4d. A frame, board, block, or plank, used in various 
trades, to support the material or article which is being 
operated on. (See quots.) 

a. 1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 3, Horses, or Trussels 
.. to lay the Poles .. on whilst they are boring. 1727-41 
CuamsBers Cycl., Horse ..is also used in carpentry for a 
piece of wood jointed across two other perpendicular ones, 
to sustain the boards, planks, ete. which make bridges over 
small rivers. 1874 J. H. Cotiins A/etal Mining 82 The 
horses are placed one on each side of the shaft, about 5 or 6 
feet apart, the centre of the space between being in line 
with the span-beamofthe whim. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., 
Horse, .. 6, That on which the mooring of a flying-bridge 
rides and traverses, and which consists of two masts with 
horizontal beams at their heads. 

b. 1718 Law French Dict. (ed. 2) s.v., A horse to saw 
wood on, cantherius, 1769 FALCONER Dict, Marine (1789), 
Baudet, a sawyer’s frame, horse, or trestle, 

ce. [1865-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Pegasus, A winged horse. 
A signe of starres so named. An instrument in an house 
whereon garments and other things be hanged.] 1706 
Puiuies (ed. Kersey), Hovse,.. also a wooden Frame to 
dry wash’d Linnen upon. 1826 H. N. Coteripce West 
Indies 171 Converted into drying horses for their clothes. 
1852 Mrs. Smytuies Bride Elect xxiii, She.. wrung out the 
wretched rags, and hung them on an old horse to dry. 

d. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., The horse used by tanners 
and skinners .. upon which they pare their skins, 1750 
Bianckey Naval Expos., Horse ..is also a Frame of Wood 
the Riggers make use of to woold Ships Masts, which 
hath a Rowl fixed in it, whereon several Turns are taken 
for the heaving the Rope taught round the Mast. 1791 
Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing Il. 11. u. v. 107 Passing the 
piece successively from the winch to the horse or board. 
1823 Crass Zechnol. Dict., Horse, the form, or bench, on 
which the pressmen set the heaps of paper} also the press- 
men themselves were jocosely so called because they worked 
the horse. 1839 T. BEALE Sperm Whale 187 Strips of fat or 
blubber.. being cut up into thin pieces upon blocks called 
‘horses’. 1830 W. B. CLarKE Wreck Favorite 31 The ‘horse’, 
used for supporting the blubber whilst it is being cut into 
the tubs, consists of a piece of board, about one foot wide by 
one foot and a half long, having a ledge .. on each side. 
1853 C. Morrit Tanning etc. 156 The working and soften- 
ing of the hides upon the horse, or beam. J/dzd. 447 (in 
parchment manufacture) A horse, or stout wooden frame .. 
formed of two uprights and two crossbars, solidly joined 
together by tenons and mortises. 1875 Knicur Dict. A/ech, 
s.v., A shaving-horse is a beam supported by legs, and hav- 
ing a jaw ..to hold a shingle, axe-handle, spoke, or other 
article while being shaved by a drawing knife. Jé7d., 
Horse,..4. A slanting board at the end of the bank or table, 
to hold a supply of paper fora press. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch § Clockm. 122 [A] Horse [is] a wooden standard 
for supporting a small clock movement while it is being 
brought to time. 

8. An instrument, appliance, or device, for some 
service suggesting or taken to suggest that of a 
horse. 

ta. A wedge passed through the pin which holds pieces 
together to tighten their contact. Ods. b. A clamp for 
holding screws for filing. | ¢. A hook-shaped tool used in 
making embossed or hammered work. dd. A cooper’s tool 
used in driving the staves of a cask closely together. te. 
A kind of battering-ram. Ods. f. In a malt-kiln: see 
quot. 1848. g. A wooden faucet (Jam.). 

¢ 1391 Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 14 Thorw wich pyn ther goth 
a litel wegge which pat is cleped the hors, bee streyneth 
alle thise parties to hepe. 1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 189 The 
engine to batter wals (called sometime the horse, and now 
is named the ram), 1610 W. ForkincHam Art of Survey 
1. xiii. 45 Engines are. . Militarie; as Battering-Rams, Sowes, 
Horses, Tortuses, 1611 Cotcr., Sergeant de tonnelier, the 
Coopers horse; an yron toole which he vseth in the hooping 
of Caske. 1669 Wor.ipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 153 In the 
midst of this Room on the Floor, must the Fire-place be 
made. .it is usually called a Horse, and is commonly made 
in Mault-Kilns. 1848 ¥rnd. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. u. 570 It 
is a very good precaution. .to have horses or hogs (as these 
plates, resting upon open brickwork, are called) over the 
fires, when there are th~ee to the same space. 


9. Nautical. 


a. Arope stretched undera yard, on which sailors stand in 
handing sails ; a foot-rope, A rope for a sail to travel 
on, also called ¢vaverse-horse. ¢@. A jack-stay on which a 
sail is hauled out, d, Applied to various other ropes used 
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to support orto guide, _ e. A horizontal bar of iron or wood 
used as a traveller for the sheet-block of a fore-and-aft sail. 
tf. Applied to various other bars used as protections, etc. 
(See quots. and Smyth Saz/or’s Word-bk. 1867.) 

1626 Capt. Smitu Accid. Vng. Seamen 14 The fore top 
sayle hallyard..the horse, the maine sheats. 1627 — Sea- 
man's Gram. Vv. 2t A Horse is a rope made fast to the fore 
mast shrouds, and the Spretsaile sheats, to keepe those 
sheats cleare of the anchor flookes. 1692 /d7d. 1. xiv. 64 
The Horse for the main Topsail yard. /éid. The Main 
Horse and Tackle. /é/d.65 Vhe Horse on the Bowsprit. 
1706 Puitiirs, Horse, .. also a Rope made fast to the 
Shrowds, to preserve him that heaves out the Lead there 
from falling into the Sea. Jdid. s.v. Wapp, Those little 
short Wapps which are seized to the Top-mast and. Top- 
gallant-mast Stay, wherein the Bowlings of the Top-sail 
and Top-gallant-sail are let thro’, are also call’d Horses. 
171z W. SUTHERLAND Shipbuild. Assist. 114 Horses for the 
Yards ; a Conveniency for the Men to tread on. in going 
out to furl the Sails. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc/., Horse .. is 
also a rope in a ship, made fast to one of the foremast 
shrouds; having a dead man’s eye at its end, through which 
the pennant of the sprit-sail sheets is reeved. 1794 Rigging 
& Seamanship 1. 6 Horse, a thick iron rod, fastened at the 
ends to the inside of the stern of vessels that carry a fore 
and aft mainsail, for the main sheet to travel on. /dzd. 167 
Bowsprit-horses .. serve as rails for the men to hold by, 
when .. out upon the bowsprit. /Vemish-horses are small 
horses under the yards without the cleats. 7b-horses hang 
under the jib-boom. Tvaverse-horses are of rope, or iron, 
for sails to travel on, &c. 1815 W. Burney Dict. Marine 
s.v., Hlemish Horse .. placed at the top-sail-yard-arms, on 
which the man who passes the earing usually stands. /did., 
Zron Horse,in ship -building, the name given to a large 
round bar of iron, fixed in the heads of ships, with stanchions 
and netting. c 1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 125 forse, the 
round bar of iron which is fixed to the main rail and back 
of the figure in the head, with stanchions, and to which is 
attached a netting for the safety of the men who have occa- 
sion to be in the head. 
(1858) 15, I was stationed a-head on the out-look beside the 
foresail horse. c1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 17 
What is the name of the standing rigging for jib and flying 
jibbooms? Foot ropes or horses, inner and outer jib guys,.. 
flying jib foot ropes or horses. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word- 
6k. s.v., Horses are also called jackstays, on which sails are 
hauled out, as gaff-sails. 

+10. a. A lottery ticket hired ont by the day. 
b. A day-rule. Jegal slang. : 

1726 Brice’s Weekly Frnil. 14 Oct. 2 Tis computed that 6000 
Tickets, called Horses, are hired every Day in Exchange- 
Alley. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycd. s.v. Hovse..To determine 
the value of a horse.—Multiply the amount of the prizes in 
the lottery by the time the horse is hired for [etc.]. 1731 
FieipinG Lottery i, Does not your worship let horses, Sir? 
I have a little money .. and I intend to ride it out in the 
lottery. 18253 C. M. Wesrmacotr Zzg. Spy I. 317 King’s 
Bench rulers with needy habiliments, and lingering looks 
sighing for term time and a horse. [JVote] A day-rule, 
so called. 

ll. A mass of rock or earthy matter enclosed 
within a lode or vein (usually part of the rock 
through which the lode runs); a fault or obstruc- 


tion in the course of a vein; hence /o fake horse. 

1789 Mitts in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 74 Examining the 
cliffs at Ballycastle, I found the horses (or faults) of which 
there are several between the coals, were veins of lava.. 
standing vertically. 1828 Craven Dial., Horse,an obstruc- 
tion of a vein or stratum, called also a rider, 1855 Cornwall 
88 When a lode divides into branches, the miners say it has 
taken horse. 1872 Raymonp Statist. Mines §& Mining 302 
One vein, which is divided into two parts by an intervening 
‘horse’ of ground. 1874 J. H. Cotiins Metal Mining 27. 

12. (See quot.) 

1871 Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Engineers 1. 112 Me- 
tallic iron, not finding heat enough in a lead-furnace to keep 
it sufficiently fluid to run out with the slag, congeals in the 
hearth, and forms what smelters term ‘sows’, ‘ bears’, 
‘horses’ or ‘ salamanders ’. 4 

18. A translation or other illegitimate aid for 
students in preparing their work; a ‘crib’. U.S. 

14. slang. Among workmen, work charged for 
before it is executed. See dead horse (sense 18). 

1823 Craps Technol. Dict., Horse, is the surplusage of work 
which a journeyman printer sets down in his bill on Satur- 
day night above what he has done, which he abates in his 
next bill. This was formerly called Horse-/lesh, 


III. Phrases. * With governing prep. 
15. On horse. On horseback. 


On horse of ten toes (humorous), on foot; so 07 foot’s horse 
(Foor sd. 29, quot. 1883). 


c 1250 Gen, § Ex. 3217 On horse fifiti Shusent men. @ 1300 : 


Cursor M. 6267 He folud wit ost on hors and fote. a@1661 
Futter Worthies, Somerset (1662) 31 Mounted on an horse 
with ten toes. 

16. Tohorse. a. To horseback, to mounting a 
horse ; used absolutely as an order to mount. 

¢1350 Will, Palerne 1947 Whan pe gomes of grece were 
alle to horse, araied wel redi. a1400-50 Alexander 777 
Ilk a hathill to hors [DxéZ, to hys hors] hi3is him be-lyue. 
1593 Suaks. Rich. //, u. i. 299 ‘Vo horse, to horse, yrge 
doubts to them yt fear. 1617 Moryson /#7. 1. 106 As soone 
as the mules are grast, they must to horse againe, every 
man, 1847 Tennyson Princ. 1v.148 ‘To horse!’ Said Ida; 
‘home! to horse!’ 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. viii. 11, 288 
His trumpets had been heard sounding to horse through 
those quiet cloisters. 

b. Of a mare: To the stallion. 

ie7te 
** With governing verb. 

17. Zo change horses, to substitute a fresh horse 
for that which has been ridden or driven up to this 
point. Zo hitch, set, or stable horses together, to 


agree, combine, get on with each other. Zo éahe 


See Ic, quot. 


1854 H. Miter Sch. & Schat. i. ° 
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horse, to mount, start, or proceed, on horseback : 
see alsotcand 11. Zo talk horse, to talk the lan- 
guage of ‘the turf’; to talk big or boastfully. 

1617 Moryson /#iv, 111. 12 Being ready to take Horse. 
1632 J. Haywarp tr. Bioudi’s Eromena 29 They rode all 
night, haying twise changed horse. 1651 Ef, Ded. to 
Donne's Lett., Vhe Cavaliers and They (that were at 
such enmity here) set their horses together there. ax1704 
T. Brown Wks, (1760) III. 198 (D.) Faith and reason, 
which .. can never be brought to set their horses together. 
¢ 1800 R, Cumpertanp Yohn de Lancaster (1809) I. 258 
‘They'll never set their horses up together. 1821 Scorr 
Kenilw. vii, The earl and his retinue took horse soon after. 
1837-1862 [see Hitcu 7. 5d]. 1891 Melbourne Argus 7 
Noy. 13/2 In the stand [at a race]. .1 was privileged to hear 
the ladies talk horse. 189: R. Kiptinc Life’s Handicap 
209 Half-a-dozen planters..were talking ‘horse’ to the big- 
gest liar in Asia, who was trying to cap all their stories. 

*** With qualifying adjective or attribute. 
(Dark, Satt, WILLING /ov'se, etc. : see the adjs.) 
18. Dead horse. Taken as the type of that 
which has ceased to be of use, and which it is vain 
to attempt to revive. 

To work, etc. for a dead horse, or to work the dead 
horse: to do work which has been paid for in advance, and 
so brings no further profit: cf. sense 14.and Horsrr.esu 3b. 
To fiog (also to mount on) a dead horse: to attempt to 
revive a feeling or interest which has died out ; to engage 
in fruitless effort. 

1638 Brome Antipodes 1. Wks. 1873 ILI. 234 His land.. 
~ “twas sold to pay his debts; All went That way, for a dead 
horse, as one would say. 1668 Nickey Nicked in Harl. 
Misc, (Park) II. 110 Sir Humphry Foster had lost the 
greatest part of his estate, and then (playing, as it is said, 
or a dead horse) did, by happy fortune, recover it again. 
1830 Gen. P. THompson Exerc. (1842) I. 271 What can 
have led any sensible man to mount on a dead horse like 
this? 1857 WV. § Q. end Ser. IV. 192/1 When he charges 
for more .. work than he has really done .. he has so much 
unprofitable work to get through in the ensuing week, which 
is called ‘dead horse’, 1887 Mortey in Dict. Nat. Biog. 
XI, 151/2 In parliament he again pressed the necessity of 
reducing expenditure. Friends warned him [R. Cobden] 
that he was flogging a dead horse. 

19. Flying horse. The mythical winged horse 
of the Muses, Pegasus; hence, Astron. the con- 
stellation Pegasus; see also FLyinG Af/. a. 1 d. 

1551 Recorpe Cast, Knowl. (1556) 265 Harde by him is 
the Flying horse, named Pegasus: and doth consiste of 20 
starres. 1559 W. CUNNINGHAM Cosmiogr. Glasse 54'To have 
shewid me. .the flieng Horse, mightie Orion [etc.]. 

20. Gift horse. (Earlier give horse.) A horse 
bestowed as a gift. Zo look a gift (+ given) horse 
zn the mouth, to criticize and find fault with a gift. 

1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 1x1 No man ought to logke 
a geuen hors in the mouth. 1616 B. R. W7thals’ Dict. 578. 
1663 Butter Hxd.1. i. 490 He ne’er consider’d it, as loth To 
look a Gift-Horse in the mouth, 1707 J. STEVENS tr. Que- 
vedo's Cont. Wks. (1709) 334 It is a madness. .to look a gift 
Horse inthe Mouth, 1888 J. Payn Afyst. Mirbridge xxxii, 
He would be a fool..to look such a gift horse in the mouth. 

21. Great horse. The horse used in battle and 
tournament; the war-horse or charger [=F. grand 
cheval). fig. (quot. 1800) =high horse, 22 b. 

1466 CLEMENT Paston in P. Lett. No. 540 IL. 259 The 
Kyng..is nowther horsyd nor harneysyd, for his grett hors 
is lykly to dye. 1553 T. Witson Rhet. (1580) 13, I “maie 
commende hym for plaiyng at weapons, for rannyng uppon 
a greate horse. 1615 in Crt. & Times Yas. I (1849) 1: 383 
The king hath sent for some of his great horses to New- 
market, and for St. Anthony, the rider. 1623 MassinGER 
Bondman 1. iii, His singing, dancing, riding of great horses. 
1joo Wa tis in Codlect. (O, H.S.) I. 319 Here was, Not 
many years since, one.. Mr... . in Oxford,..to teach riding 
the great horse, 1771 R. BerRENGER Horsemanship 1. 
170 Those persons who professed the science of arms were 
obliged to learn the art of managing their horses, in con- 
formity to certain rules and principles ; and hence came the 
expression of learning to ‘ride the great Horse’, 1800 I. 
Mizner in Lif xii. (1842) 204, I hope our people will not 
ride the great horse. @1817 R.L. Enceworrtu J/ezz. (1844) 
166 To compel his antigallican limbs..to dance, and fence, 
and manage the great horse. 1858 Sat. Rev. V. 421/2 They 
learned fencing, or rode the great horse, with a skill un- 
known to the vulgar. 

22. High horse. a. (it. =great horse. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir IWks, (1880) 475 Pe emperour .. made hym 
& his cardenals ride in reed on hye ors. «@ 1400-50 
Alexander 883 Heraudis on he3e hors hendly a-rayed. 

b. Zo mount or ride the high horse (colloq.): 
said of a person affecting airs of superiority, or 
behaving pretentiously or arrogantly. So on the 
high horse. Cf. high-horsed in HGH a. 22 b. 

1805 F. Ames Wks. 1. 339, I expect reverses and disasters, 
and that Great Britain, now on the high horse, will dismount 
again. 183x Lv. Granvitie Let, to Palmerston 4 Feb. in 
Bulwer Palmerston (1870) 11. vit. 38 zofe, At one o’clock 
he [Sebastiani] was warm, warlike, and mounted on his 
highest horse. 1833 Loner. Outve-Mer Prose Wks. 1886 I. 
118 My radical het got upon his high horse again. 1848 
C. Bronte ¥. Eyre xvii, She appeared to be on her high 
horse to-night. 1869 Loweti IVs. (1890) III. 213 To be 
sure Chateaubriand was apt to mount the high horse. 

23. White Horse. The figure of a white horse, 
reputed (by later writers) as the ensign of the 
Saxons when they invaded Britain, and the heraldic 
ensign of Brunswick, Hanover, and Kent ; also, the 
figure of a horse cut on the face of chalk downs in 
England, and Be supposed to represent the 
‘white horse’ of the Saxons; notably that near 
Uffington in Berkshire. 

[ce 1171 Cartul, Abbey Abingdon in Hughes Scouring White 
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/forse (1859) App. i, 215 Juxta locum qui vulgo mons Albi 
Equi nuncupatur]. 1368-9 Close Roll 42 Edw, I/T ibid.) 
En la vale de White Horse. 1607 Campen Ait. 202 In 
vallem .. quam a nescio qua albf equi forma, in candicanti 
colle imaginata, The Vale of Whitehorse vocant. 1720 
Magna Britania et Hibernia 1. 171/1 Some fancy it to be 
the Monument of Uter Pen Dragon, with as much Reason 
..as others imagine Hengist to have made the White Horse 
on the Edge of the Hill. 1738 F. Wise (¢7t/e) A Letter to 
Dr. Mead ., shewing that the White Horse is a monument 
of the West Saxons. 1780 Reading Mercury 22 May in 
Hughes Scouring White Horse (1859) v. 93 ‘The ceremony 
of scowering and cleansing..the White Horse, was cele- 
brated on Whit-Monday. 1814 Scotr Wav. xi, May the 
white horse [of Hanover] break his neck over a mound of 
his making! 1856 Knicur Pop. Hist. Eng. 1. vii. 98 [On] 
the chalk-hills about Wantage .. the White Horse of the 
Saxon race has been held to be a monument of the Saxon 
victory. Jézd¢, 100 The banner of the White Horse floated 
triumphantly over the Danish raven. 1859 TENNYSON Enid 
1784 As now Men weed the white horse on the Berkshire 
hills To keep him bright and clean. — Guinevere 16 He 
(Modred] .. tamper’d with the Lords of the White Horse. 
1869 Freeman Old Eng, Hist. for Childr. v. 333 Vill. 124. 

b. A high white-crested racing wave. 

1833 Mrs. Orig in AZenz. (1854) xix. 298 The sea a succes- 
sion of foaming billows, and the white~horses galloping 
towards us. 1834 Mrepwin Azgler in Wales 1, 174, 1 like 
to see the pool ., full of what the Genevese call ‘moutons’ 
and the Irish ‘white horses’. 1848 C. A. Jouns Week at 
Lizard to2z As mariners say, the sea is covered with ‘ white 
horses’. 1849 Arnotp Morsaken Merman 6 Vhe wild 
white horses play, Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 

+24. Wooden horse, Thescaffold, the gallows 
(cf. a horse foaled of an acorn; 25 b); an instru- 
ment of torture.- See also6b. Odés. 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. iy. ii. 247 He becomes 
Mordecai’s Herauld and Page ..(who he hoped by this time 
should have mounted the wooden horse). /déd. v. xv. 419 
The wooden horse hath told strange secrets. 

*E 25, Proverbial phrases and locutions. &. In 
comparisons: As holy, as sick, as strong as a 
horse; to eat, or work like a horse. A horse of 
another (the same, etc.) colour, a thing or matter 
of a different (etc.) complexion, 

1530 PAtscR. 620/1 He maketh as thoughe he were as 
holy as a horse, 7/ pretent la saincteté dung cheual. 1601 
Suaks. 7wel. NV. u. iii. 181 My purpose is indeed a horse of 
that colour. 1707 Lp. Rasy in Hearne Collect. 14 Sept. 
(O. H.S.) II. 43 He eats like a Horse. 1860 O.W. Hotmes 
Prof. Breakf.-t, vii. (Paterson) 143 It is a common saying 
of a jockey that he is ‘all horse’. 1867 TRoLLoPe Chron. 
Barset \. xxiv. 216 What did you think of his wife? That’s 
a horse of another colour altogether. 

b. A horse that was foaled of an acorn, the 
scaffold, the gibbet. + Zo come for horse and 
harness, i.e. for one’s own ends. | Zo ruz before 
one’s horse to market, to count one’s gains prema- 
turely. Horse and foot: see 3c. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour E viij, [She] dyde come thyder 
only for hors and harnois, that is to wete to accomplisshe her 
fowle delyte. 1594 SHAks. Rich. J//, 1.i.160 But yet I run 
before my horse to Market : Clarence still breathes, Edward 
still liues and raignes, When they are gone, then must I 
count my gaines. 1678 Ray Prov. 253 You'llride on a horse 
that was foal’d of an acorn. That is the gallows. 1708 
Mortreux Rabelais v. xxviii. (1737) 128 May I ride on a 
Horse that was foal’d of an Acorn. 1828 Lytton Pelhanz 
III. xviii. 296 As pretty a Tyburn blossom as ever was 
brought up to ride a horse foaled by an acorn. 

ce. Other phrases and proverbs. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom, 9 Hwa is pet mei bet hors wettrien be 
him self nule drinken? ¢1300 Prow. Hending xxvii, He is 
fre of hors bat ner nade non, quob Hendyng. 1390 GowER 
Conf. II. 392 What man hath hors men yiven him hors. 
1541 Schole-ho. Wom. 1013 in Hazl. E. P. P.1V. 145 Ruba 
scald horse vpon the gall, and he wil bite. 1546 J. Heywoop 
Prov. (1867) 27 A man maie well bring a horse to the water, 
But he can not make him drinke without he will. /é7zd. 
75 That some man maie steale a hors better Than some 
other maie stande and looke vpone. 07d. 81 For it is.. A 
proude horse that will not beare his own prouander, 1573 
J. Sanrorp Hours Recreat. (1576) 208 He that can not 
beate the Horsse, beateth the saddle. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach’s Husb, 1. (1586) 16 b, The weather being faire, 
you bring a Horse to the Feelde (as they say) when you 
speake to me of going abrode. 1611 Corer. s.v. Chevad, 
The best-shod horse doth slip sometimes. 1640 HERBERT 
Outland. Prov. Wks, (Warne) 383 Choose a horse made 
and a wife to make. 1659-60 Prepys Diary 2 Feb., After 
this we went to a sport called, selling of a horse for a dish 
of eggs and herrings, and sat talking there till almost twelve 
at night. 1672 W. Wacker Paremiiol. 37 It is a good 
horse that never stumbles. 1869 Haztitr Ang. Prov. 215 
I'll not hang my bells on one horse: That is, give all to one 
son. 1897 Mara. Satissury in //o. Lords 19 Jan., Many 
members of this House will keenly feel the nature of the 
mistake that was made when I say that we put all our 
money upon the wrong horse. 

IV. attrib. and Comd. 

26. a. appositive, as horse-beast, -foal, etc. 

1573 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 347 Every 
beast as well *horsebeast as other. 1587 FLEMING Contn, 
Holinshed \11. 1543/1 They wrought altogether with hors- 
beasts, 1535 CoverDALE Aeclus, xxiii. 30 A yonge *horse 
foale. 1822 Lams Zilia Ser. 1. Decay Beggars, He was as 
the man-part of a centaur, from which the *horse-half had 
been cloven in some dire Lapithan controversy. 

b. Of, pertaining or relating to, or connected 
with a horse or horses, as horse-beef, -body, -craft, 
+ -crag (=neck), -dentist, -dropping, -factor, -hide, 
-hick, -length, -mane, -market, -merchant, -muck, 
-piss, -side, -supply, -tread, -trick, etc., etc. 

1716 L, Cuurcu “ist, Phili~’s War (1865) I. 16x They 
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fell to roasting their *Horse-beaf, 1817 Edin. Rev. XXVII. 
306 Half a dozen prime joints of horse-beef. 1767 YounG 
farmer's Lett. to People 106 It has been objected, that oxen 
are not proper for all work—and in the *horse counties 
there is quite an abhorrence against their use. 1832 J. P. 
Kennepy Swallow B. ii. (1860) 36 The mystery of *horse- 
craft. c1470 Henry Wad/ace x. 368 Sper and *horscrag in 
till sondyr he drave. 1796 /nust». 6 Reg. Cavalry (1813) 
124 The serrefiles .. place themselves in rank behind their 
squadrons, at half a *horse distance. 1871 Smites Charact. 
iv. (1876) 11x De Foe was by turns *horse-factor, brick and 
tile maker, shopkeeper. 1887 Daily News 27 July 6/3 He 
had complained to the *horse-foreman that the animal he 
drove was vicious. @ 1300 Cursor M. 2250 Bath wit “hors 
and camel hide. 1811 Sporting Mag. XX XVIII. 292 With 
the force of a *horse-kick. 1673 Providence (R./.) Rec. 
(1893) III. 248 Vntill the Comon be divided to say Cow- 
kind or *horse kind and sum swine. 1880 Browninc 
Muleykeh 89 A *horse-length off. ¢1425 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 638/28 //ic juba, *horsemane. 1894 IVestu. Gaz. 
13 Sept. 1/3 Of palpable material advantage to this country, 
the *horse-market of the nations, 1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4849/4 Thomas Skitt of Newport,..*Horse-Merchant. 1607 
Markuam Cavad. 1. (1617) 24 Some... out of curiositie .. 
would become *Horse-midwiues. 1727 S, Switzer Pract. 
Garad.M. vii. 55 The water that proceeds from a *horse-mixen 
is reckoned some of the best..foramelonry. 1601 HoLLanp 
Pliny 1. 507 ‘They prefer it before *hors-muck, and such 
like. x16z0 SHaxs. Ze7zp. Iv, i. 199 Monster, I do smell all 
*horse-pisse. 1596 SPENSER /*. Q. vi. ii. 10 His Ladie .. by 
his *horse side did pas. 1570 7vagedie 340 in Satir. Poems 
Reform. x, Sum saw him weill, and followit his *hors tred. 
1851 Mayne Reiw Scalp Hunt. xii, It [the sound] was the 
horse-tread of the approaching Navajoes! 1599 MassINcER, 
etc. Old Law 1, ii, Look you, here’s your worship’s *horse- 
trick, sir. (Gives a spring.) 1608 Merry Devil Edmonton 
in Hazl. Dodsley X. 221 Make her leap, caper, jerk, and 
laugh, and sing, And play me horse tricks. 

ce. For a horse; for the use, pasturage, accoutre- 
ment, housing, transport, etc. of horses, as horse- 
ball, -bell, -bin, -blister, -close, -corn, -feed, -ferry, 
-fleam, +-garth, -girth, -grass, -hames, -harness, 
-heck, -lighter, -manger, -measire, -medicine, -net, 
-paddock, -path, -road, -vod, -rug, -ship, -track, 
-transport, -trappings, -troukh, -yard, etc. 

1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 11. (1863) 421 Think of 
giving a *horse-ball to my May! 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1998/4 It had a Coller and *Horse Bell about his Neck. 
1851 Jl/ustr, Catal. Gt. Exhib. 497 *Horse blankets of 
various qualities. 1701 C, Wottry Frud. N. York (1860) 
59 A Curry Comb and *Horse-brush. ¢1440 Durham MS. 
Hostillar’s Roll, In clausura circale*horscloce. 1577 Har- 
RISON England u. vi. (1877) 1. 153 The poore laboring man 
.. is driuen to content himselfe with *horssecorne, I meane, 
beanes, otes [etc.]. 1785 J. Puitiirs Zveat. Inland Navig. 
11 Land, now occupied to grow horse-corn only. 1632 J. 
Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 29 They must have taken 
them up behind them on their *horse-croppers. 1610 Hot- 
LAND Camden's Brit. 1. 444 Tenements were demised with 
a spurre, or *horse-cury-combe. 1682 Loud. Gaz. No. 1782/4 
At the White-Hart-Inn, by the *Horse-Ferry, in West- 
minster. 1776 WitHERING Srit. Plants (1796) Il. 512 On 
the Thames shore, over against Lambeth palace; and.. 
above the horse ferry. 1771 SMottetr Humph. Cl. 4 Oct. 
Let. iv, Pulling out a *horse-fleam, [he] let him blood in the 
farrier style. 14.. Nowe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 727/37 Hee singula, 
a *horsgarthe. axrooo in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 414 
Onbutan done *horsgerstun. 1493 Je. Ripon (Surtees) 
III. 164 Pro j hors gresse in parva prata apud Topclyf. 
1887 Rocers Agric. §& Prices V. 304 The charges for a horse- 
grass ..are common in the accounts. ¢1325 Gloss. W. de 
Biblesw.in Wright Voc. 171 *Hors-hames, “esteles de chival. 
1483 Act 1 Rich. I//, c. 2 Sadeles, sadel trees, *hors harnes. 
1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. 11. (1586) 119 bridles 
and other horse harneies. 1400-1 Duxham MS. Alinoner’s 
Roll, Pro uno *Horshek et senevectorio. @1656 UssHER 
Ann. vi. (1658) 258 How far every barge, how far every 
*horse-lighter, how far every ship of war should steer off 
from each other. 1457-8 Durham MS. Bursar’s Roll, Pro 
emendacione le *horsmaunger in stabulo, 1706 Puitiirs 
(ed. Kersey), *Horse-measures, a Rod of Box. .divided into 
Hands and Inches, to measure the Height of Horses. 1784 
Cowper Le#t. 19 July, Some geese were in the *horse-path, 
and in danger of being run over. 1847 JAMES Convict xvii, 
A narrow horse-path across the downs. 1824 Scorr S¢. 
Ronan’s ix, The *horse-road which winded down the valley. 
1876 Bancrort Hist. U. S. Il. xlii. 570 Trees had been 
blazed all the way for a ‘horse road’, 1869 C. Gispon 2. 
Gray xxxi, With a coarse *horse-rug rolled in a bundle on 
his shoulder. 1625 in Crt. §& Times Chas. I (1848) I. 63 
You must add five victuallers, and as many *horse-ships. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 225/1 There is a *horse-track across 
the well-known pass of Sty Head to Wasdale, 1836-48 B. 
D. Watsu Aristoph. 191 note, 200 cavalry in *horse-trans- 
ports. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. (1510) 23/2 Theyr cotes, 
theyr armure, sheldes, *hors trappure..all was whyte hertes. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. lii, Immersing Mr. Stiggins’s head in 
a *horse-trough full of water. 

d. Carried, drawn, or worked by a horse or by 
horse-power, as horse-barge, -broom, -burden, -cap- 
stan, -cart, -drill, -gin, -harrow, -pack, -ratlroad, 
-rake (hence horse-rake vb., horse-raking), -roller, 
-shaft, -sled, -tram, -wain, -whim, etc. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, */1orse-barge, one towed by 
horses on a canal or narrow river. 1892 J. Lucas tr, Kalm's 
England 412 The *horsebreak is much used here to plough 
and clean away the weeds. a 1400 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 353 
Euerych *horse-burdene of fresh fysh. 1774 ABiGAIL ADAMS 
in ¥. Adams’ Fam. Lett. (1876) 34 About two hundred men, 
preceded by a *horsecart. 1756 in NV. Eng. Hist. § Gen. 
Register (1869) XXII. 159 My Saddle horse which I usually 
Ride, and my part of the “Horse Chair, and Tackling. 1770 
J. R. Forster tr. Kalin's Trav. NV, Amer. (1772) di. 327 
The governor-general and a few of the chief people in town 
have coaches, the rest make use of horse-chairs. 1886 'T. 
Harpy Mayor Casterbr. xxiv, The new-fashioned agricul- 
tural implement called a *horse-drill, 188x Pee Ee Mining 
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Gloss., *Horse-gin, gearing for hoisting by horse-power. 
1523 Firzuers. Huséd. § 15 Uhe harrowe is good to breake 
the greatte clottes..and then the *horse-harowes to come 
after, to make the clottes small. 1791 Gentd. Mag. LXI. u. 
719 Capt. Lloyd, of Killgwyn..invented, about eight years 
ago, ahorse-harrow. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3228/4 A * Horse- 
Pack of Goods lost or mislaid. 1858 O. W. Hotes A wt. 
Breakf-t, vii. (1891) 165 Busy Cambridge Street with its 
iron river of the *horse-railroad. 1892 Aderdeen (S. Dakota) 
Sun 24 Noy. 6/5 The longest horse-railroad in the world 
runs from Buenos Ayres to San Martin..the distance being 
about fifty miles. 1822 J. Fut Lett. Amer. 17 A “horse 
rake has been recently invented, 18871. R. Lady's Ranche 
Life Montana gs If people tried *horse-raking when they 
are ordered carriage exercise, they would get a little of the 
latter. 1848 THoreau Maine W, (1894) 37 A *horse-sled 
made of saplings. 1895 Daily News 29 Oct. 2/7 The 
lessees of the present *horse trams. c¢1000 AZLFRic Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 140/4 Carfentum, currus, *horswen. 1838 
Soames Anglo Sax. Ch. (ed, 2) 283 To travel about in 
a horse-wain. 

e. Mounted upon a horse or horses ; used by or 
for the service of mounted soldiers; as horse- 
armoury, -arms, -artillery, -barrack, -bowman, 
-camp, -dragoon, -forces, -grenadter, -lancer, -officer, 
+ -petrel, -qguarters, -soldier, -troop, -trooper, etc.; 
performed on horseback, as ovse-exercise. 

1766 Entick Loudon 1V. 343 The *horse-armoury is a little 
eastward of the White Tower. 1688 Lutrrett Brief Rel. 
(1857) I. 457 The Dutch..are getting ready..saddles and 
*horse armes. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 510/1 Should the 
enemy’s line become disordered, the *horse-artillery gallops 
up to within range of grape-shot, and completes the victory. 
1822 in Cobbett Xr. Rides (1885) I. 92 The first thing you see 
..is a splendid *horse-barrack on one side of the road. 1840 
Tuirtwa_t Greece liii. VII. 20 Alexander. .sent the *horse- 
bowmen. forward to reconnoitre. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 
5000/2 Threescore *Horse Dragoons. 1807 CoLerinGE Le?t. 
to Davy 11 Sept. (1895) 515, I have..received such manifest 
benefit from *horse-exercise. 1632 J. Lee Short Surv. 38 
Their *horse-forces are raised both from among the Gentrie 
and the common people. 1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3807/1 First 
a.Troop of *Horse-Granadiers, Knight Marshal’s Men, 
Kettle-Drum. 1772 Anz. Reg. 67 The trial of the horse- 
grenadier for imprisoning Mr. Rainsford. 1811 /7ist. Eur. 
in Ann. Reg. 106/1 A body of Polish *Horse-lancers. 1716 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5472/3 The Westminster Troop of *Horse- 
Militia. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 17 P 2 The same Man 
pretended to see in the Style, that it was an *Horse-Officer. 
1823 Spirit Pub. Frnls. (1824) 210 Every horseman on the 
road, with the *horse-patrol..scampered after him. 1844 
Lp, BroucHAm Brit, Const. xix. § 3 (1862) 325 The horse 
patrol put an end to highway robbery near London. 1580 
Hotiypann Vveas, Fr. Tong., Poictrail de Cheval, a* Horse 
petrell. 164: Evetyn Diary 8 Aug., I din’d in the *Horse 
quarters with Sir Rob. Stone and his Lady. a@ 1674 CrarEn- 
pon Hist, Red, xv. § 141 It [Hochstrade] is always a Horse- 
quarter in the Winter Season, who use great licence. 1849 
Macautay /fist. Eng. iii. I. 294 The dragoon..has since 
become a mere *horse soldier. 1600 DymMmox /veland (1843) 
32 The rest of the *hdrse troopes fell in before the reare- 
warde. 1661 Barriffe’s Mil. Discip. (title-p.), Instructions 
for the exercising of the Cavalry of *Horse Troopers. 

f. objective and objective genitive, as horse- 
breeder, -catcher, -dealer, -feeder, -gelder, -jobber, 
-painter, -seller, -stealer, -tamer, -trader, -trainer, 
-waterer, etc.; horse-boiling, -breeding, -broking, 
-clipping, -docking, -duffing, -hitching, -owning, 
-slaughtering, -taming, etc., sbs. and adjs. 

1898 West. Gaz. 22 Jan. 7/2 Horse-slaughtering and 
“horse-boiling establishments. 1607 MARKHAM Cava. 1. (1617) 
54 Advising all *Horsebreeders and Horsemen whatsoever. 
1890 BoLprewoop Col. Reformer (1891) 260, I should begin 
to think there was something in *horse-breeding after all. 
1889 The County xxii, Mrs. Stuart .. does a good bit of 
*horse-broking in a quiet way. 1740 Hist. Yamaica vii. 170 
No common *Horse-catcher shall ride or drive in any 
Savannah, without giving 100/, Bond. 1761 J. ‘THompson 
(¢itde) The Compleat *Horse-dealer ; or, Farriery made plain 
and easy. 1865 W. G. Patcrave Arabia I. 36 Their trade 
is..a little in the *horse-dealing line. 1895 Dazly News 
22 Oct. 6/4 Fined for *Horse Docking. 1888 BotprEwoop 
Robbery under Arms 1. i. 9 Poaching must be some- 
thing like cattle and *horse duffing. x1gs2 Hu ort, *Horse- 
feader, hippobotos. 1950 Phil. Trans. XLVIL. xii. 89 This 
phzenomenon surprized. .the *horse-flayer who attended me. 
1593 Nottingham Rec, 1V. 239 William Yates, *horsegelder. 
1795 Sporting Mag. V. 49 A number of *horse jobbers were 
there, 1890 Botprewoop Col. Reformer (1891) 279 Drawing 
forth .. encomiums from the *horse-loving .. Colonel. 1820 
Sporting Mag. V1. 157 Stubbs, the prince of *horse-painters. 
1552 Hutoet, *Horse seller, hippoplanus. Tbid., *Horse 
stealer, hippolegus. 1600 Suaxs. A. ¥. LZ. ut. iv. 25 Yes, 
I thinke he is not a picke purse, nor a horse-stealer, 1530 
PatsGr. 232/2 *Horse tamer, domptevr de cheuavlx. 
1859 Art Taming Horses i. 3 Mr. Rarey..as an invincible 
Horse-Tamer. 1836-48 B, D. Watsu Aristoph. 365 note, 
Pallas, the *horse-taming goddess of frowns. 1872 Daily 
News 2 Aug., Goodwood, as a *horsewaterer phrased it, is 
a ‘quality’ meeting. 

g. instrumental, as horse-bitten, -drawn, -nibbled, 
-raised adjs.; horse-tower, -towing. 

1677 Lond. Gaz, No. 1238/4 The further shoulder full of 
spots, having been *Horse-bitten. 1638-48 G. Danie Eclog 
vy. 106 *Horse-rais’'d Hyppocrene. 1783 Rules for Barge- 
masters etc. 9 No such *horse-tower shall take, for the 
towing of any barge, more than the usual price. 1795 Act 35 
Geo. II, ¢. 106 Preamble, In making *Horse Towing-Paths. 

h. attrib. Like a horse, or like that of a horse, 
horse-like ; hence coarse, unrefined : in construction 
sometimes approaching an adj. ; as horse face (hence 
horse-faced adj.), horse joke, language, mouth, smile, 
vei. See also HORSE-LAUGH, HORSE-PLAY. 

1630 Davenant Yust /tal. 1. Dram, Wks. 1872 I. 227 See 
his horse veins, th’ are large as conduit pipes. 1672 JossELYN 
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New Eng. Rarities 99 The Men are somewhat Horse Fac'd. 
1681 Otway Soldier's Fort, v. i, With a Horse-face, a great 
ugly head. 1748 RicHakpson Clarissa (1811) ILI. Ixit. 356 
She prims up her horse-mouth. 1845 Disrae.t Sy6z/ (1863) 
213 Here he [Tadpole] broke into a horse smile. 1865 PadZ 
Mail G, No. 208. 3/1 A vulgar, insolent horse-joke. 

27. Special combs.: a. horse aloes (see quot.) ; 
horse arm (J//ning), that part of a horse-whim 
to which horses are attached (Cassell); horse- 
billiards, a game played on board ship with 
wooden disks, on a diagram chalked on the deck ; 
horse-boot, a leather covering for the hoof and 
pastern of a horse designed to protect them against 
over-reaching or interfering; horse - bridge, a 
bridge for horses to pass over ; horse-bucket (see 
quot.) ; horse-butcher, a man who kills horses, 
esp. for food; so horse-butchery ; horse-cadger 
a horse-coper; horse-chanter = CHANTER sé.1 7; 
so horse-chanting ; horse-clipper, a man who 
clips horses; a pair of shears used in clipping 
horses; + horse-coal (see quot.) ; horse-doctor, 
one who treats the diseases of horses; so horse- 
doctoring ; horse-drench, a draught of medicine 
administered to a horse; also, a horn or other 
vessel by which it is administered ; horse-fettler, 
a man who ‘fettles’ or attends to horses in a coal- 
mine (Heslop WVorthumb. Gloss. 1893); horse- 
fight, () a fight on horseback; (0) a fight between 
horses ; horse-furniture, the trappings of horses ; 
horse-gang = horse-walk (Heslop Northumb. Gloss. 
1893); horse-gentler (/oca/), a horse-tamer or 
breaker ; horse-holder, a slinging frame for hold- 
ing unruly horses while being shod, or for sup- 
porting sick or disabled horses (Knight Dzc¢. Alech. 
1875); + horse-holy a. (cf. ‘as holy as a horse’ 
25a); horse-hook, an iron hook on a railway 
carriage or truck by which a horse may be 
attached to draw it; horse-iron (see Horsb vz. 11); 
horse-knacker, one who buys up old or worn- 
out horses, and slaughters them for their com- 
mercial products; + horse-knave = Horsz-Boy ; 
horse - lease = Horse-Garge?; + horse -lede, 
horsemen; + horse marshal, one who has the 
charge or care of horses ; a horse-doctor; + horse- 
match, a race between two horses; + horse-meal, 
a dry meal without drink, such as a horse’s is; 
horse-milliner (quasi-arvch.), one who’ supplies 
ornamental trappings for horses ; + horse-mithri- 
date, an antidotal medicine for horses; horse- 
monger, a dealer in horses; + horse - nest = 
Makr’s NEST ; horse-nightcap, grimly humorous 
for a hangman’s halter; horse-pew, a large pew 
with high sides, = Horsu-Box 2; horse-pick, 
-picker, a hooked instrument, sometimes forming 
part of a pocket knife, used for removing a stone 
from a horse’s foot ; horse-piece, a large piece of 
whale’s blubber ; esp. a tough piece put under the 
pieces to be cut in order to protect the edge of the 
knife; horse pistol, a large pistol carried at 
the pommel of the saddle when on horseback ; 
‘+ horse-plea, a sort of special plea for delaying 
the cause and carrying it over the term ; ‘horse- 
post, a letter-carrier who travels on horseback ; 
postal delivery by means of such carriers ; horse- 
protector, a spiral spring for reducing the strain 
upon a horse in starting a vehicle ; horse-rough, a 
calk fitted to a horse’s shoe to prevent slipping on 
frozen ground; horse-run (see quot.); + horse- 
running = HORSE-RACING; horse-sickness, a dis- 
temper incident to horses in tropical countries ; 
+ horse-smith, a farrier; horse-steps = Horst- 
BLOCK I; horse-towel, a coarse towel, hung on 
a roller, for general use ; a jack-towel; horse-tree 
(see quots. 1787 and 1828); horse-trot (U..S.), 
a trotting match; + horse-twitcher (see quot.) ; 
horse-walk, the path which a horse follows in 
working a machine, as a gin, whim, etc. ; horse- 
watcher (//orse-vacing), one who watches the 
performances of racing horses and calculates their 
chances for particular races; horse-wrangler, in 
the Western U.S. a herder having charge of a string 
of ponies. 

1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Alot caballina, caballine, *horse, 


or fetid aloes, An inferior variety .. at one time used in 
veterinary medicine. .. It is black, opaque, dull in fracture, 
and very nauseous. 1872.‘Mark ‘lwain’ /nuoc. Abr. iv, 
*Horse-billiards is a fine game. 1897 — More Tramps 
Abr. iv. 1637 in V. Riding Rec. IV. 69 Not repairing the 
*horse-bridge near by Button Oak. 1647 JZass. Colony Rec. 
(1854) III. 113 There shalbe a suffieyent horsbridge made on 
the riuer neere Watertowne Mill. 1791 R. Mytne Ref. 





Thames § Isis 50 Towing path on South side requires two ~ 


horse-bridges. 1867 Smyra Sailor's Word-bh,, *Horse- 
buckets, covered buckets for carrying spirits or water in. 
1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 19 A *horse-butcher's cart draws 
up. 1896 Vest. Gaz. 28 July 10/1 There are. .at least 200 
horse-butcher ooo in Paris. 1892 Daily News 2 Mar. 5/ 
| In the year 1866 the then Prefect of the Seine .. sine 
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the first *horse butchery in Paris. 1886 West. Rev. April 
380 A combination of a Yorkshire *horse-cadger and a 
Whitechapel bully. 1835 Sir G. StepHEN Adv. Search 
Horse v. 71 Even the knavery of a professed *horse- 
chaunter is at fault to hide it, 1841 J. T. HewLert Parish 
Clerk \1.7 The mysteries of horse-couping, *horse-chanting. 
1552 Will of R. Turke (Somerset Ho.), Cooles which are 
brought to London on horsback called *Horse cooles, 1672 
J. Lacy Dumb Lady 1, Dram. Wks. (1875) 25, 1 understand 
myself to be a great *horse-doctor, sir. 1723 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 6139/3 Rope Dancers, Horse-Doctors, Poppet-Shewers. 
1607 SHAKs. Cor. 11. i. 129 The most soueraigne Prescription 
. of no better report then a *Horse-drench. 1601 R. Joun- 
son Kingd. & Commw. (1603) 58 The Persians have some- 
time prevailed in *horse-fights. 1897 Ldn. Rez. Oct. 394 
Savage horse-fights, and sombre legends of Lapland witch- 
women. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 654 All his *horse- 
furniturne.,were of Gold. 185 Mayne Rep Scalp Hunt. 
xxvi, They strip the animals, and bring away their horse- 
furniture. 1889 Hissey Zour in Phaeton 140 Over a house 
..we read the inscription ‘*horse-gentler’. 1589 NasHe 
Almond for Parrat 18 a, Vhis *hors-holy father preaching. 
1750 BranckLey Naval Expos., * Horse [rons, used by the 
Caulkers, when they cannot come at a Seam with their 
common Irons. ¢ 1850 [see Horse v. 11]. c1300 Havelok 
zo1g It ne was non *horse-knaue, 1390 Gower Conf II. 48, 
I must nedes sue her route., And am but as her horse 
knave. 1887 FE. Gitar Forest Outlaws 235 More I heard, 
mostly from Alan her horse-knave. 1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 
5930/3 A Fishpond and *Horse-Lease in the Common. 
c 1205 Lay. 23012 His wepnen and his weden & his *hors- 
leden, 1808 Kennepie /lyting w. Dunbar 475 A *horse 
marschall thou call the at the mute. 1670 Ray Prov., 
Scott. Prov. 296 Unskild mediciners and horsemarshels. 
1632 SANDERSON S¢77z. I. 299 Who can reasonably say, that 
*horse-matches..are in themselves wholly unlawful? 1707 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4371/4 ‘lwo Horse Matches will be run for 
on Wakefield out-wood..for Iwo Plates. 1760 C. JOHNSTON 


Chrysal 11. 1. ii. 12 *Horse-meals ., are enough to choak . 


human creatures! @1770 Cuattrrton Balade Charitie 
56 in Rowley Poems (1778) 207 Vhe *horse-millanaré- his 
head with roses dighte. 1829 W. Irvine Cong. Granada 
Ixxvii. (1850) 417 Saddlers and harness-makers and horse- 
milliners, also, were there, 1614 Marxuam Cheap Husb. 1, 
i, (1668) 7 Give him. .2 spoonfuls of Diapente, or such like, 
which is called *Horse-Mithridate. a1400 Octonuian 836 
What thenkest dow be an *horsmonger?- c1425 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 650/18 Hic mango, a horsemownger. 1583 
Sranyuurst A¢ve’s To Rdr. (Arb.) 14 Soom grammatical. 
pullet .. would stand clocking agaynst mee, as thogh hee 
had found an *horse nest. @ 1639 Breton Sch. Mancie (1879) 
6 (D.) To Jaugh at a horse nest, And whine too like a boy. 
1893 Bacchus Bountie in Harl. Misc. (Park) 11. 304 His very 
head so heavie, as if it had beene harnessed in an *horse- 
nightcap. 1681 Dial, Oxford Parl. 11. 28 He better de- 
serves to go up Holborn in a Wooden Chariot, and have a 
Horse Night-Cap put on at the fartherend. 1778 Learning 
at a Loss 11. 24 He.. began digging his Jaw-bone with his 
*Horse-picker..as if it had been the Hoof of the Animal. 
1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. 11. 211 The blubber is.. 
cut with spades into slips, or ‘*horse-pieces’, which, (after 
they have been ‘ minced’..upon an elevated block of wood, 
termed the ‘horse’) [etc.]. 18974 C. M. Scammon Marine 
Mammadts 119 The fat [of the sea elephant] .. is cut into 
‘horse-pieces ’, about eight inches wide, and twelve to fifteen 
long. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4055/4 One Pair of * Horse Pistols. 
1814 Scott Wav. xxxix, Discharging one of his horse- 
pistols at the battlements. 1796 J. ANsTEY Pleader’s Guide 
(1803) 116 Of *Horsepleas, traverses, demurrers, Jeofails, 
imparlances and Errors. 1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 304/4 Anew 
*Horse-Post is setled, to carry Letters twice every week 
between Exeter and Lawnston. 1711 /bid. No. 4866/1 Any 
Offender .. that shall presume to .. employ any Foot-Post, 
Horse-Post, or Packet-Boat. 1887 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 5/1 
The ‘*Horse Protector’, only just introduced into this 
country..consists of a series of spring coils of great strength 
connecting the vehicle with the traces of the horses, 1842-67 
Gwitt Archit. Gloss., */orse-run, a contrivance for draw- 
ing up loaded wheelbarrows of soil from the deep cuttings 
.. by the help of a horse, which goes backwards and for- 
wards instead of round, as in a horse-gin. 1601 HoLLanp: 
Pliny 11. 490 Those *horse-runners they called Celeres. 
1504 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl, in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. *121 
He wan fra pe King on *hors-rynnyng, xxviiij.s. 1601 
Ho tanp Pliny I. 222 The horses..who had woon the price 
in the horse-running at Veij. 1885 Manch. Exam. 13 June 
5/3. *Horse-sickness is one of the drawbacks of these fat 
plains. 1897 Mary Kincstey W. Africa 637 The horse- 
sickness and tsetse fly .. occur as soon as you get into the 
forest behind the littoral region. 1580 HoLLyBanp 77¢as. 
fy. Tong, Vn Mareschal, a Ferrier, a *horse smith. 1828 
Craven Dial, *Horse-steps, steps for the convenience of 
mounting a horse, a horse-block. 1861 J. G. SHepparp add 
Rome xiii. 744 The rough *horse-towel which hung on 
a roller before the door, 1787 W. Marsuatu Novx/olk Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), *Horse-tree, whippin; or swingletree. 1828 
Craven Dial., Horse-tree, the beam on which timber is 
placed previous to sawing. 1882 Burverte Life of W. 
Penn viii. 134 The agricultural *horse-trot of the county 
fair, 18580. W. Hotmes Ant. Breakf-t. (1865) 13 Horse- 
racing is not a republican institution ; *horse-trotting is. 
1706 Puiviirs (ed. Kersey) s.v. Barnacle, Among Farriers, 
Barnacles, *Horse-twitchers, or Brakes, are Tools put on 
the Nostrils of Horses, when they will not stand quietly to 
be Shoo’d, Blooded, or Dress’d of any sore. 1807 VANCOUVER 
Agric. Devon (1813) 124 Lord Clifford has erected a thrash- 
ing machine the *horse-walk of which is 28 feet in diameter. 
1894 Asttey 50 Years Life Il. 303 Meeting any of the 
numerous touts and “horse-watchers. 1894 Daily News 10 
Sept. 3/1 The horse-watchers were, however, wrong, and the 
real spin was decided on Friday, 1888 Century Mag. Apr. 
851/2 ‘There are two herders, always known as ‘ *horse- 
wranglers’—one for the day and one for the night. 

b. In names of animals (sometimes denoting a 
large or coarse kind, sometimes with the sense of 
‘infesting horses’): horse-ant, a large species of 
ant; horse-bot, the larva of the horse-bee or bot- 
fly (estrus equi); see Bor1; horse-conch,a large 


shell-fish (Stvombus gigas) ; horse-crab =Horsk- 


HORSE. 


SHOE-crad; +horse-eel = HORSE-LEECH ; horse- 
emmet=/orse-ant; horse-finch, a local name 
of the chaffinch (Swainson Prov. Names Birds) ; 
horse-lark, name in Cornwall for the corn bunting 
(Swainson); + horse-marten, ‘a kind of large 
bee’ (Johnson, citing Ainsworth) ; horse-masher, 
-musher = next (a); horse-match, -matcher, 
local names for two different birds : (a) the Stone- 
chat or Wheatear (Saxzcola enanthe) ; (0) the Red- 
backed Shrike (Zanzus collurio) ; horse-mussel, 
a large and coarse kind of mussel of the genus 
Modiola; also a freshwater mussel, U20 or Ano- 
donta; horse-smatch = horse-match (a); horse- 
sponge, the commercial bath-sponge (Sforg7a 
eqguina), found in the Mediterranean; horse- 
stinger, a popular name for the Dragon-fly ; 
horse-thrush, local name for the missel thrush 
(Swainson); horse-tick = Horsk-FLY; +horse- 
whale, the walrus; horse-winkle, the common 
periwinkle (Lit/orina littorea); horse-worm, a 
‘worm’ or maggot infesting horses, as the larva of 
the common bot-fly. 

1721 BrApLEy Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 132 There are 
several sorts of Ants, some of which are larger than our 
common House Flies; these are call’d *Horse-Ants, 1747 

- Goutp £xg. Ants 2 note, They [Hill Ants] are also called 
Horse Ants, or Hippomyrmaces..probably on Account of 
their being superior in Size to the other species. 1815 
Kirsy & Sp. Extomod/. I. viii. 230 Ants will sometimes plant 
their colonies in our kitchens (I have known the horse-ant, 
lornica rufa, do this). 1744-50 W. Exis Mod. Husband, 
IV. 1. 132 (E. D.S.) If the fly, dar, or *horse-bee should 
happen to blow your sheep. 1885 C. F. Hotper AZarvels 
Anim. Life 85 The hermit-crab..that hauled about a shell 
of the *horse conch. ¢ 1400 MaunbeEv. (Roxb.) xxi. 98 Pare 
er in be lowgh *hors iles of wonderfull greteness. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 189/2 An Horse ele [v. ~ eylle] sanguis-suga. 1755 
Jounson, */forseemmet, ant of a large kind. 1885 Swain- 
son Prov. Nasnes Birds 9 Wheatear (Saxicola ewnanthe).. 
Horse smatch, or Horse musher. /é6d. Index, *Horse 
masher. 1736-52 Ainswortu Lat. Dict., The *horse match 
(bird), ezanthe. 1848 Zoologist V1. 2290 The red-backed 
shrike is in G[loucestershire] a ‘French magpie’ or a 
‘horse match’. 1879 Jerrertes Wild Life ix S. Co. x. 
159 *Horse-matchers or stonechats also in summer often 

visit the rickyard. 1882 — Bevis III. vi. 85 The horse- 
matcher is the bold hedge-hawk or butcher bird. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 875 The great *horse-Mussle, with the fine 
shell, that breedeth in Ponds, do..gape and shut as the 
oysters do. 1661 J. Cuitprey 47zt. Bacon. 178 In the 
Rivers Dee and Done is..a_shel-fish called the Horse- 
Muskle, in which there grow Pearls, as Orient as the best. 
1791 Statist, Acc. Scotl., Lanark. I. 179 (Jam.) A large 
bivalvular shell-fish known here by the name of the horse- 
muscle .. in some of them are found small pearls. 1772 
Aun. Reg. 207 Large insects, about the size of a *horse- 
stinger. c893 K. Attrrep O7os.1. i. § 15 For bain *horsc- 
hwalum, for dam hie habbad swibe zebele ban on hiora 
topum. 1598 Haxtuyr Voy. I. 5 For the more commoditie 
of fishing of horsewhales. 1863 Kincstey Water-Bad, vii. 
275 Right whales and horse-whales. 
ce. In names of plants, fruits, etc. (often denoting 
alarge, strong, orcoarse kind: cf.similaruse of Rosz- 
in German, in Xoszveilchen, etc.): horse-balm, a 
strong-scented labiate plant of the North American 
genus Col/insonia, with yellowish flowers (Webster 

1864); horse-bane, name for species of (Hxanthe, 
esp. @. Phellandritm, supposed to cause palsy in 
horses; horse-bean, a coarse variety of the com- 
mon bean, used for feeding horses and cattle; horse- 
beech, the Hornbeam (see BEECH 2); horse-blob, 
local name of the Marsh Marigold (Caltha palus- 
tris); horse-bramble, local name of the wild 
rose (W. Marshall WVor7o/k II. Gloss. 1787) ; horse- 
brier, ‘the common greenbrier or cat-brier of N. 
America, Sitlax rotundtfolia’ (Cent. Dict.) ; horse- 
cane, the Great Ragweed of N, America, Aibrosia 
trifida (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886); horse-cassia, a legu- 
minous tree (Cass¢a marginata or Cathartocarpus 
marginatus), bearing long pods containing a purga- 
tive pulp used in the East Indies as a medicine for 
horses (Webster 1864); + horse-chire, an old name 
for Germander (Zeucriwm Chamedrys); horse- 
cress, local name for Brooklime (Veronica Becca- 
bunga); horse-cucumber (see quot.); horse- 
daisy, the Ox-eye Daisy (see Datsy 2); + horse- 
elder, corrupt form of HoRSEHEAL, elecampane ; 
horse-eye, horse-eye bean, the seed of the Cow- 
age (M/ucuna pruriens), a West Indian leguminous 
plant; also that of Dolichos Lablab; horse-fennel 
(see FENNEL) ; + horse-flower, a species of Cow- 
wheat (Melampyrum arvense); > horse-gall, an 
old name for Evythrwa Centaureunt; horse- 
gentian, -ginseng, a North American caprifolia- 
ceous plant of the genus 77dostewm, having a bitter 
root; horse-gog, local name for different varieties 
of plum, having a harsh taste; horse-gowan, name 
given in Scotland to the Ox-eye Daisy and other 
large composites with similar flowers; horse- 
gram, a leguminous plant (Dolichos biflorus) 
grown in India as food for horses; horse-jag, 
-jug (dial.) = HoRSE-PLUM 1 ; horse-knob, -knop, 
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-knot (dia/.), the head of the Knapweed, also the 
plant itself; horse-nettle, a North American weed 
of the nightshade family (Solanum carolinense) ; 
horse-parsley, a large-leaved umbelliferous plant, 
Smyrniunt Olusatrum (Prior Plant-n. 1879); 
+ horse-pear, ?a large or coarse variety of pear ; 
horse-pipe, local name for several species of Hgzz- 
setum or Horsetail; horse-poppy = /orse-fennel ; 
horse-purslane, a West Indian plant, 77¢anthema 
monogyna (Webster 1828); horse-sorrel,the Water- 
dock, Rumex Hydrolapathum; horse-sugar, a 
shrub (Syplocos tinctoria) found in the southern 
United States, also called sweetleaf, the leaves of 
which are used as fodder (Webster 1864) ; horse- 
thistle, + (@) an old name for ‘ Wild Endive’ or 
Succory (Czchortum Intybus), and for Wild Lettuce 
(Lactuca virosa) ; (0) a thistle of the genus Czrszum 
(sometimes reckoned a subgenus of Crzzces) (Miller 
Plant-n. 1884); + horse-thyme, Turner’s name 
for Wild Basil (Calamintha Clinopodiunc) ; horse- 
tongue, (2) the shrub Ruscus Hypoglossum (= 
DouBLE-TONGUE 2); (0) the Hart’s-tongue Fern 
(Miller Plant-n.); hhorse-vetch = HorsEsHorE- 
vetch (Webster 1828); horse-violet, local name 
for the Dog-violet, in Essex, etc.; horse-weed, 
name for two North American plants, Zr¢geron 
canadensis (N.O. Composite), also called bztter- 
weed (now frequent in England), and Col/énsonia 
canadensis (N.O, Labiate), also called horse-mint 
(Miller Plant-12.) ; horse-wellgrass (.Sc.) = horse- 
cress (cf. well-grass, watercress) (Jam.) ; + horse- 
willow =Horseralt 2; horse-wood, name for 
various West Indian shrubs or trees of the genus 
Calliandra. 

1894 Harper's Mag. Mar. 562, I passed a luxuriant clump 
of..*horse-balm, 1818 Withering's Brit. P/. (ed. 6), Phellan- 
drtum aquaticunt..Water Hemlock, or *Horsebane. 1707- 
12 Mortimer Hxusé. (J.), Only the small *horsebean is pro- 
pagated by the plough. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 253 
A bushel of horse beans weighed sixty four pounds. 1811 
Sporting Mag. XX XVIII. 137 A fricasee of horse-beans. 
1731 Gray in Phil. Trans. XX XVII. 36 It was that Sort of 
Wood they call *Horse-Beech. 1821 Crare Vill. Minstr. 
iI. 120 The *horse-blob swells its golden ball. 1597 
Gerarve Herbal App., *Horsechire is Germander. 1879 
Britten & Howtranp Plant-n., *Horse Cress, Veronica 
Beccabunga,—¥. Yks. One of its French names is Cressoxz 
du cheval. 707-12 Mortimer H/xsd. (J.), The *horse- 
cucumber is the large green cucumber, and the best for the 
table, green out ofthe garden. 1597 GERARDE Hlerbad App., 
*Horselder is Euula campana. 1700 W. Kine 7yrans- 
aciloneer 23 The Second sort of Bean is called the *Horse 
Eye-Bean, for its resemblance to the Eye of that Beast by 
reason of a Hilus almost surrounding it. 1707 SLOANE 
Famaica 1. 179 Horse-eye Bean..of a light-brown colour, 
with a black ledge or hilus almost round them, looking 
something like a horses eye, whence the name. 1750 G. 
Hucues Sarbadoes 215 A large downy pod inclosing from 
one to three beans, called Horse-Eyes, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
i. xiv. 163 Of *Horse floure or Cowe wheate.. They call 
this herbe..in Brabant Peertsbloemen: that is to say, 
Horse floure. a@1se0 Gl. Sloane 5 in Sax. Leechd. 11. 
333/1 “Horsegalle, centaurea minor. 1864 WEBSTER, 
“Horse-gentiax .. called also fever-wort. 1842 Harpy in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club Il. No. 10. 16 The corn-feverfew 
..the great ox-eye..and the corn-chamomile..have been, in 
Berwickshire, denominated *horse-gowans, and in Northum- 
berland white-gowlons. 1886 A. H. CuurcH /vod Grains 
India 162 *Horse-Gram, this species of Dolichos is either 
suberect or twining in habit. 1886 Cheshire Gloss., *Horse- 
Jug, or horse plum, a small red plum. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), 
* //orse-Knobs, Heads of Knap-weed. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
fHlorse-knobs,..knob weed, or black knapweed, Centaurea 
nigra. 1674-91 Ray N.C. Words 30 * Horseknops, Heads 
of Knapweed so called. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., 
Lorse-knops, the plant black knapweed..Also called Hard- 
heads. 1860 Bartvetr Dict. A mer. (ed. 3), * Horse-Nettle,.. 
a plant well known for its orange yellow berries. 1657 
Beare in Phil. Trans. XLII. 517 The croft Crab and 
white or red *Horse-pear do excel them and all others 
[for cider]. 1671 /é7d. VI. 2147 The Horse-pears..the white 
and the red of several kinds, yield abundance of pleasant 
liquor. 178. Ann. Agric. 1V. 431, Staff, *Horse-pipe, 
Equisetum arvense. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. ix. 559 Called 
..in Englishe, Great Sorrel, Water Sorrel, and *Horse 
Sorrel. c1450 Herbal in MS. Douce 290 \f. 142 Endive 
is an herbe pat som men callet *hors pistel. 1597 GERARDE 
Herbal App., Horse Thistle is wild Lettuce, 1548 Turner 
Names of Herbes, Clinopodium..may be called in englishe 
*horse ‘Tyme, because it is like greate Tyme. 1562 — 
Herbal u. 15 a, A Garland made of the leaues of “hors 
tong. 1736-52 Ainswortu Lat, Dict. (1783) u, Wippoglossum, 
..the herb horse-tongue, or tongue-wort. 1611 CorGr., 
Queué de cheval, Shaue-grasse, * Horse-willow, horse-taile. 
1756 P. Browne Yamaica 279 *Horse-wood or Hoop-wood, 
This shrub is very common in St. Mary’s. 

Horse, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢razs. To provide with a horse or horses ; to 
set on horseback. 

az10o0 O. E. Chron. an. 881 Per ba ward se here horsad 
zefter pam zefeohte, /é/d. an. 1015 West Seaxe bugon..& 
horsodon pone here. 2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
12715 Of bem alle last horsed he was. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur 1. xiv, Syre kay..lad his hors vnto syr gryflet & 
horsed hym ageyne. 1582-8 Hist. fames VT (1804) 250 He 
suddainlye horsit himselff for saifftie of his lyffe, and came 
furth of the village. 16xx Coryat Crudities 80 Maron of 
Turin, who horsed oure Company from Lyons to Turin. 
1688 in Gutch Cold. Cur. 1. 429 He horst a servant, and sent 
him with a Letter to the Bishop. 1799 SHERIDAN Pizarro 








HORSE-BACK. 


Prol., Horsed in Cheapside. 1867 Freeman Nornt. Cong. 
I. v. 324 ‘he Danes horsed themselves and ravaged the 
whole western part of the shire. 

b. To furnish (a vehicle) with horses; esp. to 
provide horses for carriages and coaches on a given 
length of road. Also ¢rvansf., to provide the engine 
for a railway train. 

1755 WASHINGTON Le/¢. Writ. 1889 I. 167 We set out with 
less than thirty carriages .. all of them strongly horsed. 
1809 Taunton Cases in Com. Pl. 50 On the road.. the 
separate Defendants horsed the separate stages. 1812 Cot. 
Hawker Diary (1893) I. 47 One Kitty Lockey, who horses 
the mail. 184z P. Parley’s Ann. III. 85 He immediately 
gave orders that his carriage should be horsed. 1888 Pad/ 
Mall G. 23 July 6/2 lwelve 16-pounder guns, horsed for 
service. 1897 !Vestm. Gaz. 30 Dec. 3/2 The North-Eastern 
again took up the ‘horsing’—as the original agreement 
terms it—of the northern portion of the East Coast trium- 
virate. 

2. zntr. To mount or go on horseback. 

c1400 Desty. Troy 11044 Polidamas..Horsit in hast. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 234 King Loth thair lord. .syne 
horsit hes agane. 1661 Pepys Diary 19 Sept., Then we all 
horsed away to Cambridge. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. [taly 
I, 52 We dined, horsed, and went that night to Susa. 1853 
G. Jounston Vat. Hist. E. Bord. 1. go He had to horse it 
with guides, and carry all necessaries. 

+ 3. trans. To raise or hoist up. Obs. 

c1460 Vowneley Myst, xxiii. 108 Stand nere, felows, and 
let se how we can hors oure kyng so fre. 1542 Ludlow 
Churchw, Acc. (Camden) 11 Item, for vj. peces of tymbere 
to horse the belles..iijd, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 
849 Three of them stole a horse.. but were therefore horsed 
on a Gibbet. 1637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan (1883) 
202 If hee tread on the trapp hee is horsed up by the legg, 
by meanes of a pole that starts up and catcheth him. 

b. Salt-making. (See quot.) 

1886 Cheshire Gloss., Horse,..to set the lumps of salt 
upon the top of each other in the hothouse. 

4. To carry on a man’s back or shoulders. 

c1560 A. Scorr Poems (S.T.S.) v. 58 Madynis .. hes their 
mynjonis on the streit To horss thaim quhair the gait is 
ruch. @1680 ButLer Rev. (1759) II. 93 Horsing the deer 
on his own Back, and making off. 1780 A. YounGc Zour 
Irel. 11. 250 They send to the fair one’s cabin to inform her 
that on the Sunday following ‘she is to be horsed’, that is 
carried on men’s backs. a 1843 SourHey Comz.-pl. Bk. 
1V. 563 [The] Irish custom of horsing a girl, and then 
hurling for her, that the winner may marry her. 

b. To elevate on a man’s back, in order to be 
flogged ; hence, to flog. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & MW. (1596) 81 (R.) The capteine com- 
manded the child to be horsed up and scourged. 1647 
NeepuaM Levellers Lev. 13 lle make the House of Lords 
horse one another, while I doe lash their Buttocks. 1767 
H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1859) I. 232 (D.) Andrew was 
ordered to horse, and Frank to flog the criminal. 1822 
New Monthly Mag. V. 462 A judicious teacher, when he is 
compelled to punish a wicked boy, horses him (as the phrase 
is) on the back of a dunce. a@ 1863 ‘THACKERAY Fatal Loots 
ii, The biggest boy .. horsed me—and I was flogged. 

+5. Maut. Ofacurrent, tide, etc.: To carry with 
force (a ship or its crew). Obs. 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. India & P. 184 The Tides horsed us 
to the Northward. 1726 G. Roperts 4 Years Voy. 143 
A strong Lee Current, which we perceiy’d to horse us down 
to Leeward apace. 1726 SHELVvocKE Voy. round World 298 
We were in eminent danger of being horsed by the current 
upon two rocks. 

6. Ofa stallion; To cover (a mare). 

c 1420 [see Horsep 3]. 1530 Patscr. 588/1 Your genet hath 
horsed my mare. 1605 A. aie Genesis 319 The fashion 
is in Spaine to set before the mares, when they are horsed, 
the most goodly beasts. 1650 BuLwer Axthropomiet. 209 
Mares, which they would not have horsed. 

7. Yo set astride, bestride. xare. 

1607 SHAKS. Cory, U1. i. 227 Windowes are smother’d vp, 
Leades fill’d, and Ridges hors’d With variable Complexions. 

8. Waut. To drive or urge at work unfairly or 
tyrannically ; also (workmen’s slang), ‘to work to 
death’, to out-work. 

1867 Al Year Round 13 July 59 (Farmer) To horse a man, 
is for one of two men who are engaged on precisely similar 
pieces of work to make extraordinary exertions in order to 
work down the other man. 

9. Hop-growing. (See quot.) 

1887 Kent. Gloss., Horse, to tie the upper branches of the 
hop-plant to the pole. 

+10. Z/orse away: to spend in a lottery. Ods. 
See Horse sé. 10 a. 

173t Fietpinc Lottery Prol., Should we behold pvor 
wretches horse away The labour of a twelvemonth in a day. 

ll. Horse wp: to drive (oakum) between the 
planks of a ship. 

c1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 125 Horse ‘rox, an iron 
fixed in a handle, and used with a beetle by caulkers, to 
horse-up or harden in the oakum, 

12. Horse it: to charge for work before it is 
done: cf. Horse sd. 14 and 18. 

1857 WV. §& Q. 2nd Ser. IV. 192/1 A workman ‘horses it’ 
when he charges for more work than he has really done. 

Horse, obs. f. Hoarse ; erron. f. HAusE. 


Horse-back, horseback, s?. (adv.) 

+1. (hg-1s,beek). The back of a horse. Ods. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Poge iv, He sawe a fayr yong man 
on a horsbak. 1589 AZarfrel. Epit. F iijb, They are no 
sooner on their horse backes, then .. the horse [etc.]. 1595 
Suaxs. Yohn u. i. 289 Saint George that swindg’d the 
Dragon, And ere since sit’s on’s horsebacke at mine Hostesse 
dore. 1688 R. Horme Armoury 111. vil. 320/2 Water Bags, 
with the Leather under it which covers the Horse-Back. 
1704 N.N. tr. Boccalini’s Advts. /r. Parnass. U1. 219 So 
soon as he had alighted of his Horse-back. 
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HORSE-BELLY. 


2. (hgasbeek). esp. in Phrases. On horseback (+ a 
horseback). &, Sitting or riding on a horse; b. of 
motion: (Mounting) upon a horse. So from, off 
horseback. , 

a. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 260 This knight, whiche hoved 
and abode Embuisshed upon horsebake. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. 
(1839) v. 58 Be this Desert, no Man may go on Hors back. 
1523 Lp. Berners /voiss. I. xvii. 18 They are all a hors- 
backe. 1535 CoverDALeE Zsther vi. 11 Aman.. broughte 
him on horszbacke thorow the strete of the cite. 26rr 
Corer. s.v. Maladie, Diseases come a horsebacke, and 
returne on foot. 1627 Lisander § Cal, 1. 2x Many of the 
chiefe courtiers were a horse-backe. 1667 FLAver Saint 
Indeed (1754) 75 That such a beggar should ride on horse- 
back, and such a prince run after it on foot! 1771 SMOL- 
Lett Humph. Cl. 26 June, A couple of robbers a-horseback 
suddenly appeared. 1849 Macautay /7ést, Eng. in. I, 351 
In an age when even princesses performed their journeys 
on horseback. 

b. c1489 Caxton Blanchardyn vii, 28 The knyght 
mounted hastely on horsbake. “1513 More in Grafton 
Chron, (1568) 11. 764 They found the king with his companie 
readie to leape on horsebacke. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 420 Counterfeit shapes of men set on horseback. 1704 
N.N. tr. Boccalini’s Advts. fr. Parnass. 111. 175 A certain 
Great King.. fell off Horse-back. 1724 Dre For Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 269 The dragoons..get a horseback. 1740 
tr. De Mouhy's Fort. Country Maid (1741) 11. 297 A Man 
just alighted from Horseback. 1809 Cospetr Pol. Reg. XV. 
xii. 429 Set a beggar on horse-back, and he'll rideto the devil. 
Mod. He had some difficulty in climbing on horseback. 

+e. Zo horseback, (to mount) upon horseback ; 
to horse. Ods. 

¢1435 Torr. Portugal 2466 To hors-back went thay in fere. 
c1s00 Melusine liv. 331 He made to go to horsback hys 
brother and his x knightes, 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. ¢ 
Epigr. (1867) 202 Then must she to horsbacke. 1594 R. 
Asutey tr. Loys le Roy’s Interchang. Var. Things 108 a, 
A stool to help him to horsback, 1607 TorseLt Four-/. 
Beasts (1658) 240 Before you go to Horseback first stroke 
your Horse. 

d. Short for: Riding on horseback. 

1878 Geo. Exior in Zife (1885) III, 332 Mr. Lewes did 
once try horseback, some years ago. 

3. Geol. (hg-isbeek) A low and somewhat sharp 
ridge of gravel or sand; a hog-back. U.S. 

1857 THorEAU Maine IW. (1894) 390 There were singular 
long ridges hereabouts, called ‘horsebacks’, covered with 
ferns. 1884 G. Nasu in Hist. Norfolk County (Mass.) 561/2 
The sharp, linear hills, called horse-backs or kams. 

4. Coal Mining (Newc.). ‘A portion of the roof 
or floor which bulges or intrudes into the coal.’ 

1881 in RayMonp Mining Gloss. a1886 C. M. INGLEBY 
Ess. (1888) 45 What miners call a ‘horse’s back’, which is 
an upheaying of the strata which underlie the coal. 

5. attrib. and Comdé., as horseback-breaker, -ride, 
-riding ; horseback-fashion adv. 

Horseback vide, riding, are expressions used chiefly in 
U.S.; in England, vide, viding are understood to be on 
horseback, unless otherwise expressed or. implied, as ‘a ride 
ina wagon’, ‘a bicycle ride’. See Rrpr, Drive. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. LV, 11. iv. 268 This Hors-back-breaker, 
this huge Hill of Flesh. 182x Cor. TrimBe in Ofen Court 
XI. 245 A horseback ride over the country. 1843 Marryat 
M. Violet xxxii, Seated, horseback-fashion, upon parallel 
low benches. 1878 G. Durant (fitde) Horseback Riding 
from a Medical Point of View. 1884 CasseZi’s Encyct. Dict. 
S.Vy The American use is to speak of the latter [z. e. driving 
in a carriage or riding in an omnibus] as riding, distin- 
guishing the former as horseback-riding. 

B. adv. Short for on horseback. 

1727 S. WesLEY in Eliza Clarke Susanna Wesley (1886) 
152 We can neither go afoot or horseback. 1756 FRANCES 
Brooke Old Maid No. 26 P 11 Upon the Champion’s entry 
horse-back, he burst into..an immoderate fit of laughter. 
1890 Botprewoop Col, Reformer (1891) 129, I rode horse- 
back to the next stage. 


+ Horse-belly. O/s. An old name for a retort 
or alembic of some kind. 
_ 1660 tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 1. 1v. 53 Let this be put 
in a Horse-belly to distil off all the moisture. 

+ Horse-bier. 0¢s. [OE. horsb#r, -bér, f. hors 
Horse + 6x7, dér, Brer.] A horse-litter. 

cgoo tr. Beda's Hist. wv. vii. [vi.] (1890) 282 His horsber, 
pe hine mon untrumne on ber. c 1205 Lay. 19598 Ich wees 
here ilad inne horse-bere. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3400 
pade he sede he wolde.. 3if eny horsbere him wolde 
bere. 1387 TrEvisA Higden (Rolls) VII. 413 Pe Kyng was 
i-leide on an horsbere. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 247/2 Horse- 
bere, dectica, bajulum. 1470-85 Matory Arthur iv. xii, 
Whan Accolon was dede, he lete sende hym on a horsbere.. 
ynto Camelot. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliii. (1482) 289 
Thens he [the deceased knight] was brou3t to london ypon 
a hors bere with moche torche lyght. 


Horse-block. 

1. A small platform, usually of stone, ascended by 
3 or 4 steps, for convenience in mounting a horse; 
also a portable structure of wood, or the like, for 
the same purpose. 

1753 CuambBers Cycl. Supp., Horse-block, in the manege. 
1798 Sporting Mag. XI. 79 Near the gate a horse block, for 
the conveniency of mounting, 1854 Emerson Left. § Soc. 
Aims, Poet. §& Imag. Wks. (Bohn) III. 143 Vhe old horse- 
block in the yard. 1889 Constance F. Wootson Yufiter 
Lights 1. 9 Ahorse-block with a flight of steps attached was 
brought, and placed in position for the visitor's descent. 

2. ‘A square frame of strong boards, used by 
excayators to elevate the ends of their wheeling- 
planks’ (Gwilt Archit, 1842-76).: 

1825 J. Neat Bro. Yonathan 11. 12 Lolling about over 
the horse-blocks, timber, and shingles, 

8. Ship-building. ‘A grating or platform elevated 
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above the deck at the height of the rail, for the use 
of the officers of the deck’ (Cent. Dict.). 


Ho:rse-boat. } : 

1. A ferry-boat for conveying horses or carriages. 

1s9pr PercivaLt SP. Dict., Tafurea,a horse boate, //7p- 
pagium. 1665 Perys Diary 31 July, The horse-boat could 
not get off on the other side the river to bring away the 
coach. 178§ Jounson, Horseboat, a boat used in ferrying 
horses. 1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 22 In another 
.. boat, I embarked my horses. My horse-boat [etc.]. 

2. (U.S.) A boat drawn by a horse or horses. 

1828 WexsTeER, /Yorseboat..a boat moved by horses ; anew 
species of ferry-boat. 

Ho'rse-box. : : 

1. A closed carriage or vehicle for transporting 
horses by railway ; an enclosure for a horse to be 
slung into or conveyed in a vessel, 

1846 [see Box sd.! 12]. 1849 Str F. Heap Stokers § 
Pokers iii. (1851) 41 Embarking in carriages, horse-boxes, 
and trucks. J/od. Railw. Time Table, Horse Boxes and 
Carriage Trucks are not conveyed by these Trains. ; 

2. Humorously applied to large pews with high 
sides, formerly common, esp. in country churches. 

1884 Sat, Rev. 16 Aug., The interior is encumbered with 
huge horse-boxes, lined with mangy baize. 1891 P. G. 
Stone Archit. Antiq. Isle Wight 6 In 1744 the pewing 
was re-arranged.,on the ‘ horse-box’ principle. 

Ho'rse-boy. A boy employed to attend to 
horses ; a stable-boy. (Often contemptuous. ) 

1563 Win3ET Four scoir thre Quest. \xxiii. Wks. 1888 I. 122 
Except 3e will euiry lady in the land to be subdeuit to hir 
awin cuik or horsboy. 1617 Moryson /tim. 1. 127 Though 
thereby their state bee no better then horseboyes. 1808 
Scorr Marm, 11. xxvii, For three long years I bowed my 
pride, A horse-boy in his train to ride. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) I. 375 Every horse-boy 
and powder-monkey in the army. 

Ho'rvse-bread. Bread made of beans, bran, 
etc. for the food of horses. 

Horse-bread is still in use in many parts of Europe. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 406 That non Baker that shalle 
bake eny horsbrede, kepe eny hostre. 1540 Act 32 Ten. VI1I, 
c. 4t No hosteler or inholder shuld make any horse breadde. 
1590 WeBBE 77av. (Arb.) 20 The foode which I and others 
did eat, was very blacke, far worse then Horse-breade. 
1622 Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 196 Horsbread for 
Mr. Howard brought from Newcastell. 1704 Dict. Rust. 
s.v. Bread, make your Loaves like to Horse-bread, but 
not too thick. 31753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Horse-bread, 
is often given Horses to hearten and strengthen them. 

Comb. 1899 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. ut. ii, 
You thread-bare, horse-bread-eating rascals. 

Ho'rse-breaker. One who breaks in horses 
or trains them to the bridle or collar. 

18s0 CovERDALE Sfir. Perle vi. (1588) 66 Whan the 
horsse breaker geueth vnto a lusty freshe yong horsse, too 
much of the bridle, he is wilde and wanton. 1601 HoLLANpD 
Pliny \. 222 Hereupon horse-breakers..haue an art by cords 
to bring a horse to the like amble. 1660 R, Coxe Fustice 
Vind. 9 The most furious and robust man is not the best 
horse-breaker and pacer. 1864 J. Payn Sir Massingberd 
58 If he had been a horsebreaker by profession, he could 
not have taken greater pains with the animal. 

Ho'rse-car. U.S. 

1. A tramcar (or railway-car) drawn by a horse 
or horses. Also attrib. 

1864 WrasTErR, Horse-car, a railroad car drawn by horses. 
1883 Century Mag. June 240/1 Everything she had in 
her portemonnaie except some horse-car tickets. ~ 1888 
Bryce Amer, Comamw. U1. m1. Ixx. 556 The horse-cars can 
scarcely penetrate the throng. /éid. Ixxv. 621 note, ‘The 
right of laying a horse-car line in Broadway. 

. A railway-car for the transport of horses. 
(Cent. Dict.) 

+ Horse-charge. Ods. [See CuanrcE sé.] 

1. A horse-load ; the load of a pack-horse. 

c1350 Usages Winchester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 358 An 
halpeny of custome as many tyme as he comeb, and be 
horsecharche a ferthynge. /ézd., An horse-charche, a peny. 

2. A cavalry charge. 

1650 R. Exrron Compl. Body Art Milit. 1. iiiy (1668) 2, 
I conceive it to be of little use to receive a desperate charge 
of the Horse.. The best way of opposing the Horse-charge. 

Ho'rse-che‘stnut. [tr. obs. Bot. L. Castanea 
eguina; cf. Ger. Roszkastante. 

The statement in Gerarde as to the origin of the name 
(quot. 1597) goes back to Matthiolus Cosment. 1. cxxii. 


(Venice 1548). See alsoN.& Q. 3rd Ser. X. 452, 523, Gard. 
Chron, 1878 IL. Pee a er Ie 


53. 
1. The hard smooth shining brown seed or ‘nut’ 
of the tree described in 2. 


1611 Cotecr., Chastaigne chevaline, the horse Chestnut. 
1698 Lond, Gaz. No. 3366/4 A parcel of Horse Chesnuts 
lately brought from beyond Sea..to be sold by Mr. Edw. 
Fuller, 1789 Woxcotr (P. Pindar) Aapost, Odes xvi. 24 
Wks. (1823) 230/2 On hard horse chesnuts make them dine 
and sup. 18.. Chapter on Logic 40 (Bell's Stand. Elocut., 
1883, 471) Down fell A fine horse-chestnut in its prickly shell. 


. A large ornamental tree, Zsculus Hippocasta- 
num (N.O. Sapindacex), probably a native of Asia, 
said to have been introduced into England ¢ 1550; 
it bears large digitate leaves, and upright conical 
clusters of showy flowers ; the fruit resembles the 
edible chestnut, consisting of a soft thick prickly 
husk inclosing two oz three large seeds of a coarse 
bitter taste, The name is also extended to some 
American species of scu/us and the allied genus 
Pavia, usually called duck-eye. 

1597 GrrarbE “erbal m1. Ixxxy, 1254 Called..in English 
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Horse Chestnut; for that the people of the East countries 
do with the fruit thereof cure their horses of the-cough..and 
such like diseases. 1664 Evetyn Sylva vii. § 4 The Horse- 
Chessnut .. bears a most glorious flower. 1794 Martyn 
Roussean’s Bot. xix. 255 The form of the Horse-Chesnut ts 
grand, the pyramids of flowers beautiful. 1866 77eas. Bot. 
853/2 Plavia] rubra, often called Red-flowered Horse- 
chestnut, is a slender-growing tree..from the mountains 
of Virginia and Carolina. 1884 Mitter Plaut-n., Pavia 
(4ésculus), Buck-eye, Smooth-fruited Horse-Chestnut. 

Ho-rse-cloth. A rug or cloth used to cover 
a horse or as part of its trappings. 

1530 Parser. 232/2 Horse clothe, covwerture a cheual, 
covuertoir. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 46 Base and 
harsh stuffe..much like unto the stuffe which is brought 
hither..to serve for horse-cloathes. 1704 STEELE Lying 
Lover ui. 24 The Furniture, and the Horse-Cloaths will 
be all your own Device for the Wedding, and the Horses. 
1865 W. G. Patcrave Arabia II. 93 [Horses] tied up at 
their stalls; some, but not many, had horse-cloths over 
them. 1866 Rocrers Agric. § Prices 1. xxi. 533 Surcingles 
are mentioned in the year 1305, as also horse-cloths, = 

pb. A strong rough material for dresses akin in 
quality to shepherd’s plaid: chiefly a/¢rzd. or as adj. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 30 June 1/2 Shepherd’s plaids, and 
‘horsecloth’ materials will be the fashion for dresses this 
autumn. 1893 [see Hop-sack 2]. 

Ho-rse-collar. The Couar of a horse. 

To grin through a horse-collar; see quot. 1801. Hence 
allusively, as-in quot. 1878. 

1440 Provip. Parv. 247/2 Horsys colere, eph(ippium, 
columbar. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VIT (1896) 101 Hors- 
colers, 1. vij. 15§9r Prrcivaty Sf. Dict., A/eléua, a horse 
collar. 180r Strutt Sforts § Past. Vv. tii. § 31 The Grin- 
ning Match is performed by two or more persons. .each of 
them having his head thrust through a horse’s collar. 1878 
Brack Goldsmith xiii. 111 ‘The jokes..are of the poorest 
sort. The horse-collar is never far off. 188x Besant & RICE © 
Chafpl. of Fleet 1. x, Bawling a comic song while he grins 
through a horse-collar. 

b. Comb., as horsecollar-maker. 

1580 Faversham Reg. (MS.), Richard Cookes, a horse- 
kollermaker. 1897 Daily News 30 Apr. 3/5 A horse-collar 
maker, an Army Reserve man. 

Ho'rse-colt. A young (male) horse. 

1382 Wyciir Zcclus, xxiii. 30 As an horsecolt he shal be 
dryue. c1440 Facol’s Well (E, E. T. S.) 39 Pe tythes 
owyth to be payed of folys of hors, pat is, of hors-coltys. 
1544 Will of F. Wellesin B. M. Addit. MS. 24,925 If. 22, iij 
coltes, one horse colt and ij mare coltes. 1760 WASHING- 
ton HW/7it. (1889) 11. 168 My Great Chestnut foalded a horse 
colt on the 6 Instant. 1809 Portfolio Ser. u. II. 309 Horse- 
colts and mare-colts. 

Horse-comb (hg1sjkdum). An instrument for 
combing the hair of horses ; a curry-comb. 

az100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 331/9 Strigil, uel strigilis, 
horscamb, 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1V. 25 3onge- 
lynges..frotede pe oliphauntes in be forhedes wip hors 
combes. 1398 — Barth, De P. RK. xvut. xl. (Bodl. MS.), Pe 
colte is nou3t..icoreyed wip hors-combe. 1465 Durhane 
MS. Almoner's Roll, Item j horskam. 1584 R. Scor 
Discov. Witcher. xu. xiv. (1886) 197 Horssecombs and 
sickles that have so many teeth. 1679 BLount Anc. Tenures 
46 A certain Horse-comb or Curry-comb. 1866 RoGErs 
Agric & Prices 1. xxi, 532 Among other stable implements 
.. stvigils, which I conceive to be horsecombs. ; 

Ho'rse-coper (-kdu:par), -couper (-kau:pa). 
Also 7 -cooper, 8 -koper, 9 dal. -cowper. 
Horse + Corer!, Couper. Practically, horse-couper 
is treated as a northern variant of horse-coper.] 
A horse-dealer. 

a. 1681 Cotvit Whig’s Supplic. (1695) 25 Some turn’d 
Horse-Coopers, some pedlers. @ 17 Nac Lives 1. 287 
There were horsecopers amongst them. 1748 De foe's 
Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 4) IL. 397 (D.) There were not less than 
an hundred jockeys or horse-kopers, as they call them 
there [Penkridge, Staffs. J from London, to buy horses for 
sale. 1882 Padi Mall G. 2 June 4/2 Horse-copers..are 
singularly at one with respect to stolen nags. 

p. 1755 JouNsON s. v. Horsecourser, The word now used 
in Scotland is horvsecouper, to denote a jockey, seller, or 
rather changer of horses, 1814 Scorr av. xxxix, I was 
bred a horse-couper, sir. 1847 J. Witson Chr. North (1857) 
II. 25 Newcastle horse-cowpers, who laid their money 
thick. 1859 THackERay Virgin. xiii, Moping at the taverns 
.. with horse-coupers and idle company. 

So Ho'rse-coping, -couping sd. and adj., horse- 
dealing. 

1841 J. T. Hewett Parish Clerk 11. 7 The mysteries of 
horse-couping, horse-chanting. 1861 Wuyte Metyitte 
Mkt. Harb. ii, The stables of a certain horse-coping worthy. 
1882 Pall Mail G. 2 June 4/2 Three horses..carried south 
by a horse-coping gang, 

+ Ho'rse-corser, -courser. Olds. Also 6 
-coarser, -scorser, 7 -scourser, 9 -coser, [See 
Corser, Scorser ; also Skeat in Zyans. Phil. Soc. 
(1888-9), where AF, cossour (1310), corsour (1372) 
broker:—L. coctatoy-em, is cited.] A jobbing dealer 
in horses. 

1552 Hutort, Horsecorser, whiche let horse to hyre, 
veterinarius. 1567 THomas Jtal. Grant, Cozsone, an 
horscoarser, or the rider that tameth wilde horses. 1576 
GascoicnE Steele Gl. (Arb.) 79 When horsecorsers beguile no 
friends with Iades, 1585 Hiains tr. Finis’ Nomencl. 514/% 
Mango equorum, a horse scorser: he that buyeth horses, 
and putteth them away againe by chopping and changing. 
1605 Nottingham Rec. 1V. 277 Eiormesees and diuers 
other that do buy and sell horsses. a@1613 Oversury A 
Wife (1638) 136 Which..were as strange a thing to doubt, 
as whether there be knavery in Horse-coursers. 1617 
Minsueu Ductor, a horse Courser, or horse scourser.. 
mango equorum. 1704 Dict. Rust. s.v. Horse, This 
manner of making a Horse to look Young, is called b 
Horse-coursers, Bishoping. 1801 Sforting Mag. XVIII. 


HORSE-CORSING, 


rot Horse Coser, a dealer in horses, vulgarly and cor- 
ruptly called horse-courser. 1808 Scorr Mart. vi. xvi, 
Thou sworn horse-courser, hold thy peace. 1818 W. H. 
Scorr Brit. Field Sports, No credit to the discernment of 
those practical Horse Coursers, ‘ 

+ Ho‘rse-corsing, -coursing. 0ls. [See 
Corse v, and prec.] Horse-jobbing. Applied also 
to dishonest modes of ‘ raising the wind’ by means 
of a horse: see context of quot. 1602. 

1602 Row.anps Greenes Ghost 14 There is a certain kind 
of cosonage called horse coursing, 1607 MarkHaAM Cavad. 
vill. i. 2 This deceit or impostume vpon the face of Horse 
manshippe which wee call Horse-corsing. 1611 CorTer., 
Magquignonnage, deceitfull brokage..also the trade of hors- 
scoursing. 1644 BuLwer Chzrod. 105 Wil not set forth the 
art of Hors-coursing. 1673 R. Heap Canting Acad, 192 If 
they catch him horse-coursing he’s noozed. 

Ho‘rse-course. 1. A horse-race. 

1715 Leoni Palladio’s Archit. (1742) Il. 83 The Hippo- 
dromus for Horse-courses. 1727 Swirt Art Polit. Lying 
Wks. 1755 ILI. 1. 121 Fox-chases, horse-courses, feats of 
activity in driving of coaches. 1759 GoLpsm. IVks. (1854) 
II. 68 The ambition of being foremost at a horse course. 

2. A place for horse-races; a race-course. 

1766, PENNANT Zool. (1768) I, 5 Croydon in the south, and 
Garterly in Yorkshire, were then famous horse-courses. 
1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Nottingham, Here is a fine 
ata on the north side of the town for a horse-course. 
1841 Lane Arad. Nis. I. 86 [He] directed him to repair to 
the horse-course. F 

Horse-courser!, -coursing!: see Horss- 
CORSER, -CORSING. 

Horse-courser2. [See Courser 1. 

(It appears first in Johnson, identified with Horsr-Corser, 
of which it is put down as the primary sense, without 
quot. ; but the sense is perh. only conjectural.)] 

1755 JOHNSON, /orsecourser, one that runs horses, or 
keeps horses for the race. Hence in later Dicts. 

+ Ho'rse-coursing 2. Ods. [See Coursina 
vbl, 56.1] Worse-racing. 

1764 J. Kirey Suffolk Trav, (ed. 2) 190 There [New- 
market] are many good modern Houses built by Noblemen 
and Gentlemen who delight in Horse-coursing. 

Horsed (hgist), 247. a. [f. Horse v, +-Ep.!] 
1, Mounted on horseback. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6470 All horset but he. c¢ 1470 Henry 
Wallace v. 795 Horssyt archaris schot fast. @1533 Lop. 
Berners Hox lviii. 197 Then Gerames yssued out clene 
armed, well horsed.. 1612 Rowtanps MZore Knaves Vet 42 
‘The seauen deadly Sins all Horst and ridingto Hell. 1807 
Worpsw. White Doe 1. 82 All horsed and harnessed with 
him to ride. 1865 KinGstey Hevew. vii, Footpad-churls.. 
who fancy they can face horsed knights. 

b, Fumished with or drawn by a horse. 

1884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 5/2 A number of well- 
horsed cars. 1898 Daily News 27 July 2/5 A horsed am- 
bulance was speedily brought to the court. 

2. Propped, supported. 

1745 tr. Columella’s Husb. v. iv, Those which leaning 
upon props are placed upon single frames. These the 
peasants call wuder-propped or horsed vines. 

3. Of a mare: Covered by a horse. 

c1420 Pallad. on H: usb. 1, 984 An horsid asse or mare. 
+Horse de frise, partial trans, of CHEvaL 
DE FRISE, 

1688 J. S. Fortif, 120, Horse de Freeze, or Turnpikes. 
1702 Milit. Dict. (Stanf.), Chevaux de Frise, or Horse de 
Frise, the same as Turnpikes, 

Horse-dung. The excrement of horses. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 1. 6 Distillid in hors dounge con- 
tynuely digest. 1606 Peacnam Gevtd. Exerc. 1. xxii. (1612) 
73 Let it rot in hot horse dung. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St.-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) U1. 41 This last insect takes 
delight in a hillock of horse-dung. 1823 J. Bapcocx Dow. 
Amusem, 21 A luting of clay and horse-dung. 

Ho'rse-fai‘r. A fair or annual market for the 
sale of horses. b. Hence the name of the square, 
place, or street where such a fair is or was held. 
(Cf. Mayfair, Haymarket, Cornmarket, etc., as 
place-names.) 

1369 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) II. 127 In le Horsefaire. 
1504 Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 321 In le horsffayr, aliter 
dicto horstreyt gaytt..al. dicto horsgaitstreyt. 1688 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2323/4 The Horse-Fairs at Ripon in Yorkshire, 
will be holden. 1689-90 Terie Ess. 7vade Irel. (Jod.), 
There may be set up both a horsefair and races. 1828 
CartyLe Misc., Voltatre (1840) II. 101 Figure Mahomet, in 
his youthful years, ‘travelling to the horse-fairs of Syria !” 
Mod. Barnet is celebrated for its annual horse-fair, 

e. attrib. Such as is used in a horse-fair: dis- 
honest, equivocating. 

1606 Six G. Goosecappe wv. i. in Bullen O, P2. III. 58 
Away with these same horse-faire allegations; will you 
answer the letter? 

Ho'rse-fish. A name given to various fishes 
with heads more or less like that of a horse. a, 
The carangoid fish Vomer setipinnis (also called 
dollarfish or moonfish), and the allied Selene 
vomer. b. * The sauger, S¢zzostedion canadense. 
(Western U.S.)” (Cent. Dict.). ¢. The Hippo- 
campus or sea-horse. 

1723 S. Morranp Sfec, Lat. Dict. 7 Here I shall beg 
leave to show the difference between the Sea-horse and 
Horse-fish, i.e. the Hippocampus. 1883 /isheries Exhib. 
Catal, (ed. 4) 98 The tufted gilled fishes, represented by 
the pipe- at horse-fishes, 

Horseflea-weed, var. of Horsz-FLY weed. 

Ho'rse-flesh, horseflesh. 

1. The flesh of a horse, esp. as an article of food. 

¢1532 Dewes Introd, Fr. in Palsgr, 92x Horse flesshe, 
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cher de chenal. 1613 Purcuas Pilyrimage (1614) 421 They 
preferre horse-flesh before other meats, esteeming it stronger 
nourishment. 1699 Damrier Moy. I1.1. ii. 3x The Horseflesh 
comes to Market at Cachao very frequently, and is as much 
esteemed as Beef. 1709 STEELE Vatler No. 59 P 6 They 
weré reduced to eat Horse-Flesh. 1855 Macautay //ist. 
Eng, xii. 111, 228 So early as the eighth of June horseflesh 
was almost the only meat which could be purchased. 

2. Living horses collectively, usually with reference 
to riding, driving, or racing. 

ax400-50 Alexander 2161 What aylez you nowe?.. 
Wheber euer your hertes for horse-fleshez abaytez? 1492 
W. Paston in P. Lett. No. 929 III. 376 Hors flesche is of 
suche a price here that my purce is schante able to bye 
one hors. 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. 1V 202, Herauldes 
spared no horseflesh in riding betwene the kyng and the 
erle. x160r Hottanp /’//ny Il. 614 As for horse-flesh, I 
haue alwaies heard..‘[hat the breed of Italy passeth al 
others, 71x STEELE Sect. No. 157 ® 7 A Person. .pro- 
foundly learned in Horse-flesh, 1791 ‘ G. GAmBAvo’ An. 
Horsem. iv. (1809) 85 As honest a man as any that deals 
in horse flesh. 1861 HuGures Yow Brown at Oxf. xl, 
Anything that horse-flesh is capable of, areal good Oxford 
hack..will do. 

+3. In technical uses: a. Swrgery (see quot.). 

1658 A. Fox Wurtz Surg. u..xxvi. 175 The flesh holds 
the two ends of the [fractured] bone together, for that 
reason is it called Horse-flesh, because it is harder then 
other flesh. 

b.=Dead horse: see Horse sd, 14. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury mi. iii. 122/1 (Printing) If any 
Journeyman set down in his Bill.. more Work then he hath 
done that Week, that surplusage is called Horse Flesh, 

e. (In full ovse-flesh wood, mahogany.) The 
sabicu tree, Lyst/oma Sabicu, a native of Bahama. 
(So called from its colour.) 

1851 Jilustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 195 Horseflesh-wood; 
Rio Janeiro. J/ézd. 813 Horse-flesh, or Bahama mahogany. 
Nassau. 1883 /isheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 160 The 
timbers being of native hard wood (horse-flesh). 

4. attrib., usually in reference to the colour, a 
peculiar reddish bronze. Horse-flesh ore, an 
ore of copper, bornite. 

1530 Patscr. 232/2 Horse flesshe colour. 1552 Juv. Ch. 
Goods Surrey in Surrey Archzol. Collect. (1869) IV. 97 
Item iij dekyns of sylke one of blew another of grene and the 
other of horse flesh color. 1597 GERARDE Heréa/ u. clxxii. 
472 Some are called Carnations, others Cloue Gilloflowers, 
. some Pagiants or Pagion colour, Horseflesh, blunket, pur- 
ple, white..Gilloflowers. 1787 Brest Angling (ed. 2) 101 
April..The Horseflesh Fly. This fly is taken all the month 
two hours before sun set till twilight. 1868 Dana Min, 
(ed. 5) 45 Crystalline varieties [of bornite] are found in 
Cornwall. .called by the miners ‘ horse-flesh ore’. 

Ho'rse-fly1. [f. Fry 53.1 2.] One of various 
dipterous insects troublesome to horses, as the 
horse-tick (family A7zppoboscidx), the breeze or 
gadfly (Zabanzde), the bot-fly (stride). 

1382 Wycuir Yosh. xxiv. 12, I sente before 30u hors flee3is 
[Vulg. crabrones]. 1556 WirHAts Dict, (1568) 7 a/t A horse 
flie, cantholarethrus. 1578 Lyte Dodoens u. lvi, 221 The 
third [Sexapias Orchis] hath small floures like to a kinde of 
Horseflies. 1645 Mitton Co/ast, (1851) 377 Infested, som- 
times at his face, with dorrs and horsflies. 1822 Loupon 
Encycl, Gard. u. ww. (L.), The horse-flies cause much distress 
to horses in the vicinity of the New Forest. 1861 Hutme 
tr. Moguin-Tandon u. ww. i. 227 The Horse Fly (Hippobosca 
Egquina)..of a brown colour mottled with yellow and white. 

b. attvtb, Horse-fly-weed, a North American 
leguminous plant, Baptisia tinctoria, called also 
weld indigo. 

1884 in MILtter Plant-1. 

+ Ho-rse-fly’2. Ods. [f. Fiy 56.2 3 b.] A cov- 
ered carriage drawn by a horse. (Now simply fy.) 

1826 Miss Mitrorp V7d/age Ser. 11. (1863) 355 A much more 
dignified conveyance. .than any of the race of flies, whether 
horse-fly or man-fly. 1830 T. Hook Masxweld II. ii. 53 
[To] go and get a fly..not to bring a horse-fly, 

Horse-foot. 

+1. A horse’s foot. Ods. 


1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 359 Knychtis .. Wndyr horss feyt 
defoulyt thar, ¢1400 Destr. Troy 5834 Vhe Troiens.. 
Harlet hym fro horsfet, had hym away. 1597 GERARDE 
Herbal wu. cclxxvii. 666 Yvssilago or Folefoote hath.. 
many great broad leaues .. fashioned like an horse foote. 

b. attrib. (See HIPPOCRENE.) 

1s91 SpensER Zears Muses 271 The sacred springs of 
horsefoot Helicon. 

+2. The plant Coltsfoot (Zussilago Farfara) ; 
also applied to 7. a/pina (Mountain Horse-foot). 

1597 GERARDE Herbal u1. cclxxvii. 666 Of Coltes foote, or 
Horse foote. 1633 Jounson Gerarde's Herbal u. cexcii. 815 
This plant..I have thought good to name in English Horse- 
foot, for that the leaves exceed Colts-foot in bignesse, yet 
are like them in shape. 

3. a. A crustacean of the genus Limud/zs, also 
called horseshoe-crab or king-crab. b. A fossil 
molluscan shell (Azppopodium ponderosum) found 
in the Lias, so called from its shape. 

1672 JossELYN New Eng. Rarities 13 They feed ., upon 
a shel cee called a Horse-foot. 1860 BarrLetr Dict. 
Amer. (ed. 3), Horse-Foot, ..a crustacean found in our 
waters from Massachusetts to Virginia, and in some places 
so abundant as to be used for manure. 1883 Pad Mall G. 
at Sept. 12/1 [The eels] are fed regularly every day on 
* horse-feet’, a peculiar shell-fish, e 

Horsefully, adv. nonce-wd. [After manfully ; 
cf. dogfully.| As becomes a horse. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. L. 535 Brown George .. had 
stepped out manfully, or rather horsefully. 1864 G. Dyce 
Bella Donna I. 163 Both horses were fresh, and went over 
hedges and ditches, and smooth field, horsefully. 





HORSE GUARD. 


Ho'rsegate!. [f. Garz s/."] 
passage of horses. 

1535 CoverDALe Yer. xxxi. 40 From thence ynto the 
corner of the horsgate. 1894 Daily News 5 Feb. 6/6 ‘Vhe 
crew then proceeded on to Sandford, and paddled to the 
horsegate. 

Ho-rsegate?. [f. Gare sb.2, going, walk.] 
A right of pasturage for a horse, e.g. in a common 
field. Cf. Cow-Gatr, 

1619 NV. Riding Rec. (1894) I. 17 Whether anie tenante .. 
hath sold anie Oxegates, Cowgates, horsegates or the like. 
1776 Foston Inclos. Act 2 The Reverend Joseph Sommers 
is entitled. .to a horsegate in the car, 

Ho-rse-gear. 

1. Harness or trappings for horses, 

1653 H. More Axn/id. Ath. u. vii. (1662) 60 Roaps for the 
horse-gears to pull by. 1894 H. Spricur Nidderdale 384 
Bits..and other metal work required for horse-gear. 

2. A mechanism by which horse-power is applied 
to drive machinery. 

Mod. Manufacturer's Catal., Very Powerful two-horse 
Gear, with covered Driving Wheel and poles and fittings 
for two horses. Light One Horse Gear, 33 in. Driving 


Wheel, speed 64 to one, 
Ho:rse-go'dmother. dial. and vulgar. A 


large coarse-looking woman, 

1569-70 Durham Defos. (Surtees) 91 In causa diff. viz. 
that she was a horse goodmother water wych. 1785 GRosE 
Dict. Vulg. 7., Horse Godmother, a large masculine woman. 
1809 Marxin Gil Blas 1. v, A kitchen girl..a great 
bloated horse-god-mother. 1848 THackEray Van. Fair 
xxxix, You ain’t like that old horse-godmother your mother. 

Horse guard (hfs gad). 

1. One of a body of picked cavalry for special 
service as a guard ; formerly also collective. 

1647 Spricce Anglia Rediv. (1854) 104 Sallied out .. ina 
full career, and came upon our horseguards. 1670 CoTrTon 
Espernon 1. tv. 157 They furiously set upon the Duke's 
Horse-Guard ; who were all presently cut to pieces. a 1674 
Crarenvon /fist. Reb. 1x. § 37 In the Reserve were the 
King’s life-Guard .. with the King’s horse-Guards. 1815 
R. Tweppe tt in ¥. Vweddell’s Rem. 207 note, Potemkin 
.. Was an ensign in the horseguards. 1824 Heper ¥77/. 
(1828) II. 62 His [King of Oude’s] horse-guards are fine tall 
men, and well-mounted. 

b. pf. The cavalry brigade of the English 
Household troops; sec. the third regiment of this 
body, the Royal Horse Guards (formerly the Oxford 
Blues). 

1661 in SirS. D. Scott Brit. Army (1880) 82 His Majesty's 
Regiment of Horse Guards under the command of.. Aubrey 
Earl of Oxford, was mustered this day [16 Febr.] in ‘Tuthill 
Fields. 1666 PEpys Diary 9 Nov., Drums beat and trumpets, 
and the Horse Guards everywhere spread running up and 
down the street. 1707 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S?, Gt. Brit, i. 
xiv. 183 Of the Troops of the Houshold: And first of the 
Horse-Guards. — List Govt. Officers ibid. 559 First troop of 
Horse-guards. .Second Troop of the Guards. . Third Troop 
of the Guards. /d7d. 560 Regiment of Royal Horse Guards. 
1727-41 CuamBers Cyc/. s.v. Guard, The English horse 
guards are distinguished by troops: first, second, third, and 
fourth troop of horse guards. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge 
xlix, The Horse-guards came riding in among the crowd, 

2. p/. The barracks, head-quarters or guard-house 
of such cavalry; sfec. a building in London, opposite 
Whitehall, bearing this name. 

The building in London orig. served as the guard-house 
of the palace of Whitehall and, on the establishment of the 
Horse Guards, as their guard-house and barracks; later, 
while remaining a guard-house, it became the head-quarters 
of the whole army organization, and subsequently that of 
the Commander-in-Chief and the military authorities, as 
distinct from the Secretary of State for War and the civil 
authorities (whence the uses in 3). The buildings serve now 
(1899) as offices for some of the departments of the War 
Office, the head-quarters of several regiments of the Guards, 
etc. The fact that soldiers of the Household cavalry still per- 
form the duties of the guard helps to keep the name in 
popular use. 4 

1648 Evetyn Diary 12 Dec., Next to this is the Inquisi- 
tion house..To this joins his Holinesse’s Horse-guards. 
[1659 Luptow Mem. (1698) I1. 776 Next morning [ went 
with Sir Henry Vane and Major Saloway to the Chamber 
of the Horse Guards, at Whitehall, where the principal 
officers use to meet.] 1666 Pepys Diary 9 Nov., News that 
White Hall was on fire; and presently more particulars, 
that the Horse-guard was on fire. 1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 103 
Noy. 9.—Between 7 and 8 at night there happened a fire in 
the Horse Guard House in the Tilt Yard, over against 
Whitehall. 1679 /b/d. No. 1455/4 Whoever gives notice of 
him to Mr. John Bird Sutler at the Horse Guard, shall be 
well rewarded. 1691 Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) I. 212 
An order is fixt on the horse guards door by Whitehal. 
1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5105/2 The Lords and other Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Royal Hospital near Chelsea .. 
will meet at the Horse-Guards on [etc.]. 1763 Brit. Mag. 
Apr. 542/1, I heard a bunterat the Horse-guards. .swear she 
would not venture into the Park, 1842 Gen. P. THompson 
Exerc.Pref.3 Like the mounted sentries at the Horse Guards. 

3. Z/. The personnel of the office of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the military authorities at 
the head of the army, esp. as distinct from the 
Secretary of State for War and the civil authorities. 

1826 WELLINGTON in Croker Papers (1884) I. xi. 342, 
I can’t say that I owe my successes to any favour or con- 
fidence from the Horse Guards. 1867 Gotpw. SmitH Three 
Eng. Statesmen (1882) 37 [The question who shall control 
the army] does partly present itself whenever an attempt is 
made to bring the Horse-Guards under constitutional 
control. 1880 Chambers’ Encycl. s.v.. The word Horse- 
guards is used conventionally to signify the military 
authorities at the head of army affairs, in contradistinction 
to the civil chief, the Secretary of State for War. 


A gate for the 


HORSE-GUARDSMAN. 


4. A sentinel in charge of a horse or horses. 

18st Mayne Rew Scalp Hunt. xlii, The horse-guard 
stood leaning upon his rifle silent and watchful. : 

Hence Horse-gua‘rdsman, a man of the Royal 


Horse Guards. 
1817 I; Scorr Paris Revis. (ed. 4)147 A Horse-guardsman 
..was left upon the ground. wounded in a charge. 


Horsehair (hgishée1). a. A hair from the 


mane or tail of a horse. 

Animated horsehair =horsehair worm: see Cc. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 111. 323 A brizt swerd and 
a Scharp euene aboue his heued by an hors here, 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E.T. S.) 155 Nothynge the 
Swerde helde, Saue oone hors-here. 161% SHAKS. Cymb. U1. 
iii, 33 A voyce in her eares which Horse-haires, and Calues- 
guts..can neuer amend. 1672 Pil. Trans. VII. 4064 
(heading) Extract of a letter..concerning animated horse- 
hairs, rectifying a Vulgar Error. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycle. 
Supp. sv. Animated Horse-Hairs, .. a sort of long and 
slender water-worm .. generally, by the vulgar, supposed 
to be the hair fallen from a Horse’s mane into the water. 
1796 Witnerinc Brit, Plants (ed. 3) IIL. 655 Fruit-stalks 
hardly thicker than horse hair. 1816 J. SmirH Panorama 
Sc. & Art IL. 82 Suspended by means of a horse hair. 

b. A mass or collection of such hair. 

In quot. 1850=legal verbiage, horsehair being used to 
make barrister’s wigs. Vegetable horsehair: see quot. 
1897. " - 

c1305 Edmund Conf, 158 in £. EB. P. (1862) 75 Seint 
Edmund werede stronge here .. Of hard hors-her ymaked. 
1494 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 1g Preamb., Cussions stuffed with 
horse here. 1638 Sir T. Herpert 7vav. (ed. 2) 338 The 
Chynaes..they write with pencills made of horse hayre. 1812 
J. Smyru Pract. of Custonts (1821) 203 The Hair cut from the 
manes and tails of Horses is considered and passed in London 
as Horse Hair, and no other. 1850 CARLYLE Latter-d. 
Pamiph, ii. (1872) 67 In spite of all this .. blotting-out of 
Heaven's sunlight by mountains of horsehair and officiality. 
1897 Wiis Flower. Pl. II. 372 Tillandsia usneoides, L. 
(long moss, old man's beard, vegetable horsehair). 

e, attrib. and Combd., as horsehair crest, -crested 
adj., -dresser, glove, plume, etc. ; in sense ‘ covered 
with a fabric woven of horsehair’, as horsehair 
chair, cushion, sofa, etc.; horsehair-lichen = 
horsetail-lichen ; horsehair-worm, a hairworm 
or Gordius. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Horse Hair Worms. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 276 The Gordius is the seta 
equina or horse-hair-worm of the old writers, 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist xxvii, The very horse-hair seats of the chairs. 
1852 Miss Seweti Exper. of Life xiv. (1858) 95 A set of 
black horsehair chairs and a horsehair sofa, 1853 Hickre 
tr. Avistoph. (1872) Il. 572 Strife of horse-hair-crested 
words, 1864 Eart Dersy tr. //ad vi. 546 Scar'd by the 
brazen helm and horse-hair plume. 1875 B. Meapows Clix, 
Observ. 61 Friction with horse hair gloves. 1897 Daily 
News 30 Apr. 3/3 The daughter of a horsehair dresser. 

So Ho'rse-haired a., covered or furnished with 
horsehair; in quot. = bewigged. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 4 Mar. 1/1 Glozing phrases .. which 
horse-haired pedants of Attorney-Generals in every age 
have employed. 

Ho'rse-head. 

1. The head of a horse. b. A head like that of 
ahorse. ec. The representation of a horse’s head. 

la1400 Arthur 394 Hyt was so oryble & so greet, More 
pan any Horse heed. 1551 T. WiLson Logvke (1580) 21 b, 
What idiote knoweth not, except he had a Horse hedde, 
that here the sence is altered? 1601 HoLttanp Péiny II. 337 
The haire which is curried from the horsehead or buttock. 
1610 Guittim Heraldry ut. xiii. (1611) 126 He beareth 
gules a Horsehead couped argent. 1897 ‘Mark Twain’ 
lore Tramps Abr. \xvii, The long horse-heads and very 
sharp chins of the negroes of the picture-books. 

2. Racing. The length of a horse’s head. Cf. 
HEAD sé. Ic. 

1623 Massincer Dk, Milan u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 55/2 A devil 
of this size, Should they run for a wager to be spiteful, Gets 
not a horse-head of her. 

3. The stony inner cast of the fossil Trigonia. 

1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 78 The Horse-head. This is 
only the Kernel or Stone included in the Wry-neb. 1851-6 
Woopwarp Mollusca 272 Casts of the interior are called 
‘ horse-heads’ by the Portland quarry-men. 

4. Zool. A name of various fishes whose heads 
more or less resemble that of a horse, as the moon- 
fish, Selene vomer, and the Hippocampide. 

+5. Mining. A kind of ventilator : see quots. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. K iij, Horsehead, a large kind 
of ‘Trunk standing on the Top of the Rest. .it is made broad 
and wide in the Top, and open on one side, and conveniently 
made to catch the Wind, 1789 7vaus. Soc. Arts VII. 193 

hus the horse-head. . drives the wheel. .to the right or left, 
180z J. Mawr Min. Derbysh. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Horsehead, 
a large opening made of wood, to turn and put on to a fang 
or trunk, to convey wind from day-light. 

+ Horseheal, -heel (hf'1s,h71). Ods. or dial. 
Forms: 1 horselene, horshelene, 3-5 horselne, 
5 horshelne, horshelyn, horselle, horshalle, 
(5-7 horshelm(e), 6 horshele, horseheele, 6-7 
horseheale, 7— horseheal, g horseheel, [OE. 
horselene, horshelene, f. hors Horse + elene, helene, 
the latter of which appears by itself as a name of 
the same plant, also in form eo/one, representing 

med.L. elena, helena, given, along with ynu/a, 
enula, enela, elna, elenia, ellentum, as names of 
this plant in 4/phzta and other med.L. lists. 
Some of these go back immediately to ancient L. 
enula, whence others are formed by metathesis, 
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and by influence of another L. name helendum = 
Gr. é\évov. The prefix hors- prob, meant ‘ wild’ 
or ‘ coarse ’, as in other plant-names in horse-. The 
later phonetic history of the word is somewhat 
parallel to that of Eni; but there was prob. asso- 
ciation with he/e, HEAL sd.] 

A tall strong composite plant, with very large 
yellow flowers; Elecampane (Inula Helentum). 

c1ooo /Etrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 136/23 elena, 
horshelene. ar1z00 Ags. Voc. ibid. 323/8 Helena, horselene. 
c1265 Voc, Names Pl. ibid. 557/5 nua, [Fr.] alne, [Eng.] 
horselne. ¢ 1480 A dphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 53/1 Elena cam- 
pana uel enula [v.r. enelal..horshelne [7.7 horselle). Zz. 
163/2 Horselne. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 580/12 Enula 
canipana, horshelyn. 14.. Nom. ibid. 712/19 Hee elena 
campana, horshalle. 1483 Cath. Angl. 189/2 Horselle, 
herba, enula canipana. ¢1316 Grete Herball cl. lv b/2 De 
Enula canpana,..Scabwoort or horshele. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens i. xiv. 336 This herbe is called..in Englishe Ele- 
campane..and Horseheele. 1640 Parkinson 7heat. Bot. v. 
Ixxxili. 655 his herb we [call] Elecampane generally, yet in 
some countries of this kingdome Scabwort and Horseheale. 

Ho'rse-herd. [f. HERD sJ.4] One who herds 
or tends horses, (In quot. 1175, tr. L. stabularius 
hostler, innkeeper: cf. HORSE-HOUSE.) 

c1000 AELFric Gram. ix. (Z.) 35 Agaso, horshyrde. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hom. 79 (He) bitahte hine be hors horde to witene. 
ce1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 814/12 Hic equiarius, a 
horsheyrd. 1552 HuLoer, Horseherd, Aipponomus. 1884 Git- 
mour JZongols 120 A horse-herd appeared inside the door, 

Ho'rse-hire. The hire of a horse; payment 
for the use of a horse. 

1464 Nottingham Rec. 11. 375 For his horshire the said 
ij tymes viijd. 1589 Putrennam Lng. Poesie m1. xv. (Arb.) 
183 Vhe Sergeant, for sparing of hors-hire, said he would 
goe with the Carrier on foote. 1646 J. Harrincron in 
Monthly Mag. (1800) X. 240 For victuals, drink, and horse- 
hire. 1887 Jessorr Avcady vii. 216 He turns an honest 
penny by horse hire. 

Ho'rse-hoe, sd. [f. Horsu sd.+ Hon sd.) A 
frame mounted on wheels and furnished with ranges 
of shares at such intervals as to work in the spaces 
between drills or rows of plants, in which each 
acts like a hoe in stirring up the soil, rooting up 
weeds, etc. 

1731 Tutt Horse-hoeing Husb. xviii. (1733) 121 Proper for 
the regular operation of the Horse-Hoe. 1789 Ann. Keg. 64 
Of the utility of the horse-hoe I am inclined to entertain 
a very high opinion. 1826 Loupon Lucycl. Agric. (1831) 405 
Of horse hoes there is a great variety, almost every imple- 
ment-maker having his favourite form. 

Ho'rse-hoe, v. [f. Horsx sd. + Hor z.] 

trans, or absol. To hoe (or stir up the earth as 
in hoeing) with an implement drawn by a horse ; 
to work with a horse-hoe. Hence Horse-hoed 


ppl. a., Horse-hoeing vd/. sb. ; also Horse-hoer. 

1731 J. Ture (¢7¢/e) Specimen of a Work on Horse-Hough- 
ing Husbandry. 1732 W. Exiis Pract. Farmer Gloss. 
(E. D.S.), Horse-houghing is so called by reason it saves 
man’s houghing, not that a hough is used by horses, but 
their drawing a plough in a particular manner suppliesthe 
use of a hough. 1780 A. YounG Tour Irel. 1. 14 Horse 
hoed, hand hoed and weeded. 1808 J. Watker Hist. 
Hebrides 1, 245 All horse-hoed grain should be avoided for 
seed-corn, 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) IL. 
24 As soon as the plants get about three inches high, the 
intervals should be horse-hoed. 

Ho-rsehood, ‘The quality proper to a horse. 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes il. i. 65. 

Ho'rse-hoof. Also (in sense 2) 5 -howve, 6 
-hove. [f. Horse sd. + Hoor.] 

1. The hoof of a horse. 


1539 Biste (Great) Fide. v. 22 Then were the horse hoffes 
smytten asunder. 1638-48 G. DanieL Eclogiii. 273 The 
true fountaine which The Muses Love .. The Horse-hoofe 
never rais’d [cf. Hirrocrene]. 1843 Macautay Lays Anc. 
Rome, Lake Regillus xxxvii, Yo listen for the rushing Of 
horse-hoofs from the east. 1896 Black Horse Gaz. Jan. 8/2 
Loud thunder of horse hooves, low curtain of dust. 

2. The plant Coltsfoot ( 7asstlago Farfara). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xciii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Many men clepep it Caballina an hors huoue. 1562 
Turner Herbal 11. 158 b, ‘Vussilago is named.,in Englishe 
Horse houe, or Bullfoote. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. xii. 20 It 
is called.. Fole foote, Horse houe, Coltes foote. 1893 North- 
umbld. Gloss., Horse-hoof, the colt’s-foot, 7ussilago farfara. 

3. =HorsE-FooT 3 a. 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. ii. 40 Horse-hoof-fish. Zdzd. 
44 By the shore, you find abundance of Shell-fish, called by 
the English, Horse-hoofs.,the shell is thin and brittle, like 
a Lobsters; with many small Claws. 


_tHo-rse-house!. [f. Housn1.] A stable: 
in quot. tr. L. s/adbzlzm stable, hostelry, inn. 

exr75 Lamb. Hom, 79 [He] brohte him to an hors huse. 
Ibid. 85 Hwet is bis hors-us? pet is hali chirche .. In hors- 
huse bod fule and clene. : 

+ Horse-house’. Os. [f. House sd.2] 
Housings or trappings for a horse. 

1316 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, In ij Horsehous’, ij capistris 
--empt. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 125 For the 
making and garnysshing of x hors houses. 1483 in Grose 
Antiq. Repert, (1807) 1, 50 To the queen for her use, xvj 
horshouses, made of. .rede clothe engreyled. 
_Ho'rse-jo:ckey. . One hired to ride a horse 
inarace. (Now usually simply jockey.) 

1782 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Odes R, Acad. 1.i, Wks. 1812 I, 
15 My Cousin Pindar, in his Odes Applauded Horse-jockeys 
and Gods, 1812 Sporting Mag. XX XIX. 66 The parties 
were both horse-jockeys. 1858 in Hughes 7m Brown Pref. 
to ed. 6, Horse-jockeys have learnt to be wiser. 





HORSELESS. 


attrib. 1848 THackEray Van. Fair \xiv, His horse-jockey 
jokes and prize-ring slang. 

Ho:rse-keeper. One who has the care of 
horses ; in various shades of meaning. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 247/2 Horskepare, . .eGUarius, C1515 
Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy Soc.) 14 Carryers, carters, and 
hors-kepers. 1581 SAvILE Tacitus’ Hist. u. 1xxxvii. (1591) 
104 Of lackeyes and horsekeepers a greater number. 1673 
R. Heap Carting Acads K iij, The Oates which his Horse- 
keepers had given his Horses. 1789 Mapan Persius (1795) 
132 note, A horse-keeper, a groom that looks after his 
master’s horses. 1891 S. C. Scrivener Our Mields § Cities 
160 Ploughmen who want to ‘get on’ by being thought able 
horse-keepers. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Horse-keeper, the 
person in a [coal] pit who attends to the feeding and groom- 
ing of the horses and ponies. 

So Ho'rse-keeping. 

1777 AviGait Apams in ¥. Adams’ Fam. Lett, (1876) 262 

By your accounts of board, horsekeeping, etc., I fancy you 
are not better off than we are here. ¥ 

Horse latitudes, 52. f/. [Origin of the 
name uncertain : see the quots, for statements and 
conjectures.] The belt of calms and light airs 
which borders the northern edge of the N.E. trade- 


winds. 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World IX. 581 The latitudes 
where these calms chiefly reign, are named the horse-lati- 
tudes by mariners .. because they are fatal to horses and 
other cattle which are transported to the last mentioned 
continent [America]. 1826 H. N. CoLerince West Ind. 330 


A dead calm for five days in the horse latitudes. 1850 
Maury Wotice to Mariners (ed. 2) 10. 1851 — Winds & 
Currents 38. 1860 — Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) § 514. 1883 


R. H. Scorr Elem. Meteorol. xiv. 268 The Horse Latitudes, 
a title which Mr. Laughton derives from the Spanish 47 
Golfo de las Yeguas, the Mares’ Sea, from its unruly and 
boisterous nature..in contradistinction to the Trade-wind | 
zone, El Golfo de las Damas, so called from the pleasant 
weather to be met with there. 


Horse-laugh (h/ssjlaf). [See Horsn sd. 26h.] 


A loud coarse laugh, 

1713 STEELE Guardian No. 29 ? 24 The Horse-Laugh is 
a distinguishing characteristick of the rural hoyden. 1751 
Lavincton Exthus. Method. & Papists (1754) 11. 46 Treating 
the holy Men with Derision, Scoffs, Taunts, Horse-Laughs. 
1847 Ats. Smitu Chr. Tadpole xlv. (1879) 394 They. .burst 
into a loud horse-laugh in his face. 1874 L. STEPHEN Hours 
in Library (1892) I. x. 353 Jovial squires laughed horse- 
laughs at this mincing dandy. f , 

So (novce-wds.) Horse-laugh v. ztr., to give 
vent to a horse-laugh or a series of horse-laughs ; 


hence Horse-laugher. Also Horse-laughter. 

1713 STEELE Guardian No. 29? 5 Several kinds of laughers 
..The Dimplers. The Smilers..The Horse-laughers. 1763 
Brit. Mag. 1V. 660 For ministers had done the like before, 
And like him horse-laugh’d at the nation, 1821 Blackw. 
Mag. X. 572/2 Whisperings, and titterings, and horse 
laughter, and loud guffaws. 

Horse-leech (héusjlif); 5d. 
Lrncu :—OE. “ce, /éce, physician.] 

+1, A horse-doctor, farrier, veterinary surgeon. 

1493 Men. Ripon (Surtees) III. 165 Item Johanni Hors- 
leych pro medicacione j equo magistri Langton, 7a. ¢ 1515 
Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy Soc.) 9 Bokell smythes, horse 
leches, and gold beters. 1529 More Dyaloge u. x. 52 b/2 
Saynt Loy we make an horsleche, and must let our horse 
rather renne vnshodde and marre hys hoofe than to shoo hym 
on hys daye. 1653 Bocan Mirth Chr. Life 234 ‘The horse 
.. will not endure the hand of the horseleech. 

2. An aquatic sucking worm (//wmopsis sangut- 
sorba) differing from the common leech in its larger 
size, and’in the formation of the jaws. 

(In some early quots. it seems to mean the common 
medicinal leech.) 

14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 706/26 Hec sanguissuga, a 
horsleche. 1530 PatsGr. 232/2 Horse leche, a worme, san- 
sue. 1835 COVERDALE Prov. xxx. 15 This generacion (which 
is like an horsleche) hath two doughters [1388 Wyctir The 
watir leche hath twei dou3tris]: y® one is called, fetch 
hither; the other, brynge hither. 1573-80 Barer Adv. 
H 663 An Horse leach, or bloudsucker worme, /irudo. 
1581 Marpeck Bk. of Notes 503 The Horse-leach hath 
two daughters..that is, two forks in her tongue, which he 
heere calleth her two daughters, wherby she sucketh the 
blond, and is neuer saciate. 16a5 Hart Anat. U7. 1. ii. 15 
Horse-leaches were wont to taste of the horses dung. 1802 
Binctty Anim. Biog. (1813) III]. 412 Horse-leeches are 
.. so extremely greedy of blood, that a vulgar notion 
is prevalent, that nine of them are able to destroy a 
horse. 1880 Chambers’ Encycl. V1. 74/2 The Horse-leech 
..is much larger than the medicinal species. .but its teeth 
are comparatively blunt, and it is little of a blood-sucker 
—notwithstanding the popular notion..It feeds greedily on 
earth-worms. ‘ 

3. fig. A rapacious, insatiable person. 

1546 Suppl. Poor Commons (1871) 63 Besides the infinit 
number of purgatory horseleches. 1608 SytvesteR Dw 
Bartas u. iv. 1. Decay 192 Thou life of strife, thou Horse- 
leach sent from hell. 1705 HickERINGILL Priest-cr. 1, (1721) 
18 Of all Priests, the Popes have been in several Ages the 
great Horse-leaches and Blood-suckers. 1836-48 B. D. 
Watsu Avistoph., Clouds 1.i, He has disregarded my advice, 
and stuck horse-leeches on to my estate. 

Hence + Horse-leech, v. ¢rams. to suck insatiably 
(as reputed ofthe horse-leech) ; {+ Ho'rse-lee:chery, 
-leechcraft, veterinary medicine. 

1679 Prot. Conformist 3 They have thereby Horse-leach’d 
a great deal of the best blood in Europe. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury u. 149/2 Horse Leachery, or Leach-craft, is the 
Art of curing Horses of Diseases. 

Horseless (hf‘1s,lés), a. Without a horse. 

1671 H. M. tr. Lrasmz. Collog. 429 The horseless Horse- 
man, 1790 Cowper Let. to Bull 8 Sept., We rejoice 
that though unhorsed, or rather horseless, you are come 


[f Horsr + 


HORSE-LIKE. 


safe home again. 1878 Lond. Rev. Jan. 338 It is from the 
apparently horseless Continent of America that the finest 
geological evidence of the pedigree of the horse is to be 
traced. 1895 Chad. Frul. XII. 673/1 Horseless carriages 
threaten to give a new aspect to road traffic. 

Ho-rse-like, a. Like or resembling a horse, 

1530 Patscr. 316/t Horselyke, belongynge to an horse, 
cheualin. 1598 SytvesteR Du Bartas i. ii. 11. Colonies 
453 Bunch-backed Calves, with Horse-like manes. 

Ho'rse-li:tter. Forms: see Lirrer. 

1. A litter hung on poles, carried between two 
horses, one in front and the other behind. 

1388 Wyctir 2 Macc. iii. 27 Putte ina pakke sadil [ gZoss] 
ether hors litir, c1465 Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) 46 He 
was brought in a horsliter to Westmynstre. 1600 HoLLAND 
Livy xxvi. xxix. 650 Scarce able to endure the shogging and 
shaking of the horselitter, for pain and greefe of his wounds, 
1775 R. ‘Twiss Trav. Port. §& Sp. 49 Chairs and horse-litters 
are used here in bad weather. 1851 Dickens Child's Hist. 
£ng. xvi, The King, now weak and sick, followed in 
a horse-litter. 

b. Sometimes on wheels, esp. as a funeral car. 

159t Percivatt Sf. Dict., Carro con andas, a horslitter, 
rheda. 1663 Woop Life July (O. H.S.) 1. 479 Then the 
wain or hors-litter on four wheeles. 

2. A bed of straw or hay for horses to rest upon. 
b, The manure consisting of such straw mixed 
with the excrements of horses. 

1624 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. tv. vii. 146 Olde monu- 
ments and bookes, made horse-litter, or burned like straw. 
1721 BrapLEy Coffee 33 A bed prepared with horse-litter. 
— Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 20 It must be cover'd, the Top 
and Sides with Horse-litter to lie upon it undisturb’d. 

Ho'rse-load. A load fora horse; sometimes, 
a determinate weight: cf. Loan. 

¢1350 in Exg. Gilds (1870) 358 Tonnes and barelles pt 
comep in carte, sholde custome a peny; an horselode an 
halpeny. c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 153, ccc™ hors 
lade of corne and als many of ryess. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
189/2 An Horse lade, clitella. 1580 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. 
Tong, Somme ou charge de charbon, a horse lode of coles. 
1641 Vicars Fehovah-Fireh 160 His Souldiers took horse- 
loads of Provision, Bisket, Meal and other necessaries. 1667 
Primarr City § C. Build. (1680) 6 Some [lead] Oare.. yeild- 
ing Thirty-six shillings. .a Horse-load (which is nine dishes, 
as they compute, weighing about Four hundred and Fifty 
pound). 1700 Tyrrett Hzst. Eng. 11.977 A Horse-load of 
Corn was sold for Ten Shillings. 1776 Pennant Zool. III. 
63 If a Porpesse should be too big for a horse-load, allow- 
ance should be made to the purveyor. 

b. loosely or fig. A large load or quantity. 

¢1500 How Plowman learned Pater-Noster 116 in Hazl. 
£. P. P. M1. 213 They thought tolonge that they abode, Yet 
eche of them had an hors-lode, 1641 Mitton CA, Govt. u. 
Pref., They have..laid ye down their horseload of citations 
and fathers at your door. 1681x:-Otway Soldier's Fort. 1. i, 
A Horse-load of Diseases. 1837 Hawrnorne Twice-Told 
T. (1851) I. v. 75 Toiling through the difficult woods, each 
with a horseload of iron armor to burden his footsteps. 

+ Ho-rse-loaf. Ods. A loaf of Horsz-BREAD. 

1468 in Stow’s Surv. (ed. Strype 1720) v. 341 The horse 
lof shal wey two halfpeny white lofis. 1483 in Ang. Gilds 
(1870) 337 Thath all Bakers..make butt ij. horselofys to a 
peny, and of clene beanys. 159r HARINGTON Ort. Hur. Vil. 
lxii. (N.), Her stature scant three horse-loaves did exceed. 
1611 Cotcr., Vain, a dwarfe,.. one thats no higher then 
three horse-loauies. 1681 Mauch, Crt. Leet Rec, (1888) V1. 
126 James Smith, 1 horse loafe 4 ounce too light. 

+ Ho-rse-lock. Oés. A shackle for a horse’s 

feet=Frriock sé. 2; hence, app. any hanging 
lock, a padlock, 

1486 Nottingham Rec. III. 255 For a horse lok. .vjd. 
1530 Vatton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 145 Payd for 
a horse locke to y* cherche yatte, viij4, 1573 Tusser Husb. 
xvii. (1878) 38 Soles, fetters, and shackles, with horselock 
and pad. 1623 Frercuer & Row rey Maid of Mill m1. i, 
Horse-locks nor chains shall hold her from me. 1680 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1569/4 Alittle.. Nag. .a Horse-lock on his near foot 
before. 1736 WV. Fersey Archives (1894) XI. 483 He [one 
escaped from prison] had a ome wee on one of his Legs. 

+ Ho'rsely, ¢. Obs. Alsohorsly(e. [f. Horsg 
+-L¥!; cf. manly.] Of or pertaining to a horse; 
of the nature of a good horse. 

c1386 Cuaucer Sg~.’s JT. 186 This hors .. so horsly [v.~ 
horsely] and so quyk of eye. 1552 Hutort, Horsly, or 
parteynynge to a horse, eguarius. 

‘Ho‘rse-ma‘ckerel. A name for several fishes 
allied to the mackerel ; esg. the Cavally or Scad 
(Caranx vulgaris). 

Also in various parts of U.S. the common Tunny, the 
Jurel (Caranx pisquetus), the Bluefish (Pomatomus salta- 
trix), the Black Candle-fish (Axoplopoma jfimbria), the 
Californian Hake (Merlucius productus), and the Ten- 
pounder (Zlofs saurus). (Cent. Dict.) 

ar17os Ray Syuops. Pisc. (1713) 92 Tracherus..A Scad.. 
a Horse Mackrell. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1. 
126 Scorpens, mullets, A seitack vil ease many other sorts. 
1838 Jounston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. No. 6. 171 The 
Scad or Horse-Mackerel. 1860 Bartitetr Dict. Amer. (ed. 
3), Blue-Fish,..on the Jersey coast. .called Horse-Mackerel. 
1862 Anstep Channel Isl. u. ix. (ed. 2) 212 The horse- 
mackarel also is considered poor and dry. 

Horseman (hf-is;smén). Pl. -men. 

1. One who rides on horseback, a rider; one 
skilled in riding and managing a horse. 

c1400 Ywaine & Gaw. 401 Another noyse than herd i sone, 
Als it war of horsmen. 1583 Hottysanp Caso di Fior 277 
Othere is a good horseman: O brave rider. 1673S. C. Art 
of Complaisance 131 To pass simply for a good horseman, or 
a fine dancer. 1780 Harris Philol. Eng. Wks. (1841) 542 
These Spanish Arabians .. were great horsemen, and par- 
ticularly fond of horses. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. viii. 
IL. 349 These letters.. were sent by horsemen to the nearest 
country post towns on the different roads. 2 
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401 
+b. spec. A mounted soldier. Ods. 


¢ 1z05 Lay. 26641 Heo letten alle ba horsmen i pan wude 
alihten. ¢1302 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 189 Sixtene hundred 
of horsmen asemblede o the gras. 1382 Wyctir Rev. ix. 16 
The noumbre of the hoost of horsemen twenty thousynd. 
1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIII 28 Among the Frenchmen 
were certain light horsmen called Stradiotes. 1655 STANLEY 
fist. Philos, ut. (1701) 116/1 Notwithstanding he had also 
a Horse-man’s Cuirass. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xxi. 
(1880) II. 529 A horseman in the uniform of the Guards 
spurred through the City, announcing that the King had 
been killed. 

ce. A knight. (¢rans/. L. eques, Gr. inneds.) 

1596 Datrympte tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, 1. 13 In Galloway 
ar horsmen, Barounes, and vthiris noble men mony. 1807 
Rosinson Archzol. Greca ww. ii. 337 Both at Athens and 
Sparta immeis, horsemen, composed the second order in the 
commonwealth. 1849 Grote Greece u. )xxii. (1862) VI. 347 
‘The Knights or Horsemen, the body of richest proprietors 
at Athens, were the mainstay of the Thirty. 

d. Horseman's bed (in Ireland), a tenement of 
a certain size. S/orseman’s hammer, a hammer- 
shaped mace, a medizeval weapon. Horseman's 
weight, the weight by which a jockey is weighed, 
applied to the legal stone of fourteen pounds. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 107 As to these town-lands, 
plough-lands, colps, greeves .. horseman’s beds, etc., they 
are at this day manifestly unequal. 1828 J. M. SpEARMAN 
Brit. Gunner 413 Also, 14 pounds make 1 stone, horseman’s 
weight, and 8 pounds x stone, in the London markets. 

2. A man who attends to horses, 

1882 HoweE.ts in Longm. Mag. 1. 55, 1 heard myself 
indicated in a whisper as ‘one of the horse-men’. 1889 
N.W. Linc, Gloss, (ed. 2), Horseman, the man who attends 
upon and travels with a stallion, 1898 R. Haccarp in 
Daily News 28 Sept. 6/5 The agricultural labourer. . works 
from six to six.. horsemen and cattlemen work longer. 

3. A variety of fancy pigeons: see quot. 1867. 

1735 J. Moore Columb. 31 Vhe oftener it is thus bred 
[from a Carrier] the stouter the Horseman becomes. 1741 
Compl. Fam.-Piece 11. 512. 1867 TEGETMEIER Pigeons Vii. 
79 In many of the older treatises an inferior variety of the 
Carrier was described under the name of the Horseman. 

4. Ichthyol. A scizenoid fish of the genus Zguwes 
found on the coasts of Central America, 

5. See also LicHT-HORSEMAN. 

Light and Heavy Horsemen, slang names for certain 
Thames thieves, 

1849 Marryat Valerie xviii, ‘There’s a lighter adrift’, 
said I. ‘The Light Horsemen have cut her adrift.’ /dz¢., 
Light Horsemen—that's a name for one set of people who 
live by plunder. .. Then we have the Heavy Horsemen— 
they do their work in the daytime, when they go on board 
as lumpers to clear the ships. 

Horsemanship (hgisménfip). [f. prec.+ 
-SHIP.] The art of riding on horseback ; skill or 
expertness in riding, equestrian performance. For- 
merly including the breeding, rearing, and manage- 
ment of horses; the duties of the mzanége. 

1565 Biunpevit (¢7t/e) The Fower Chiefest Offices be- 
longing to Horsemanshippe, that is to say, The Office of the 
Breeder, of the Rider, of the Keeper, and of the Ferrer. 
1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. 111. (1586) 19 When we 
entreat of horsemanship, and breaking of horses. 1601 R. 
Jounson Kingd. & Comm. (1603) 205 The nature of the 
countrey is not fitte for horsemanshippe. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Horsemanship, in its latitude, includes what relates 
to the make, colour, age, temper, and qualities of horses. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 479 The Tartars are inured to 
horsemanship from their infancy ; they seldom appear on 
foot, 1816 Kratince 77vav. (1817) I1. 102 Vhe show ex- 
hibited very capital horsemanship. 1875 Jowett P/a/o 
(ed. 2) V. 375 Gymnastic and horsemanship are as suitable 
to women as to men. attrib. 1825 Scotr Fam, Lett. 
5 Nov. (1894) II. 369, I hope in God you will not break 
Jane’s neck with your horsemanship experiments. 

+ Horse-marine!. Her. Os. [f. Horsx sd. 
+ MarinE a.]_ A sea-horse. 

1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4162/4 On a Torse a Demy Horse- 
Marine. 

Horse-marine? (hg-1sjmar7'n). [f. Hors sd, 
+ MARINE Sé.] 

1. A marine mounted on horseback, or a cavalry- 
man doing a marine’s work. 

1878 NV. Amer. Rev. CX XVII. 225 This old sea-dog.. 
organized a body of horse-marines to patrol the shore. 1886 
Tinsley’s Mag. Apr. 321 The 17th Lancers were once 
christened the ‘ Horse marines’. ‘I'wo troops of this showy 
corps were employed as marines on board the Hermione 
frigate during some severe fighting in the West Indies, 

2. humorously. (pl.) An imaginary corps of 
mounted marine soldiers, considered as a type of 
men out of their element; hence, szzg. a man 
doing work for which he is not fitted; a ‘ land- 
lubber’ on shipboard. 

1824 Scorr St. Ronan's xxi, ‘ What the devil has a ship to 
do with horse’s furniture ?—Do you think we belong to the 
horse-marines?’ 1860 O. W. Hotmes Sea Dial. 45 Belay 
y’r jaw, y’ swab! y’ hoss-marine! 1892 Wops the Waifi. 
x (Farmer) You’d better tell that to the hoss marines; I’ve 
lived a sight too long in Shoreditch to take that in. 

3. ‘A man or youth who is engaged in leading 
and attending to the horse drawing a canal-boat’ 
(Lab. Comm. Gloss. 1894). 

¢18go0 [Correspt. writes ‘In general use on Regent's 
Canal’.] c¢ 1860 [Used bya witness at the Lindsey Sessions, 
Lincolns.]. 188x Census-returns in Brit, Alm. Comp. 
(1885) 94. 

Ho'rse-master. One who owns or manages 
horses ; also, a horse-breaker. 

1523 Firzuers. Hxsb. § 120 A Horse-mayster is he, that 


| with moisture. 








HORSE-POND. 


bieth wylde horses, or coltes, and bredeth theym, and selleth 
theym agayne wylde, or breaketh parte of them, and maketh 
theym tame, and then selleth them. 1567 77ial/l Treas. 
(1850) 22 Suche horse maisters will make a colte quickely 
tame. 1607 TorseLtt Mour-f. Beasts (1658) 249 Of the 
greatest Horse-masters and nourishers of Horses. 1766 W. 
Situ tr. Bouguet’s Exp. (1868) 43 Four divisions. .of pack- 
horses, each conducted by a horse master. 1897 Cavalry 

Tactics ii. 8 Vhe good horse master in stables is much more 
likely to be a good horse master under any circumstances. 

Ho-rse-meat. [See Mzar.] Food or pro- 
vender for horses. 

1404 Durhant MS. Sacr. Roll, j sythe pro horsmet falcand. 
1475 Bk. Noblesse 30 Finding bothe horsmete and mannys- 
mete to youre soudeours riding be the contre. 1528 Sir B. 
Tuxe in Ellis Orig. Le/t. Ser. 1. I. 286, I sent a phisician.. 
promysing hym a mark by day, horsmete, and mans mete. 
1677 PLor Oafordsh. 256 Oats, and all mixed Corns called 
Horse-meat, are Harvested somtimes with two reaping 
hooks. 1742 Fietpinc ¥. Axdvews u. ii, The sum due for 
horsemeat was twelve shillings. 

Ho‘rse-mill. A mill driven by a horse; 
usually, by one walking in a circle or in a wheel. 

1530 PatscR. 232/2 Horse myll, szovlin a cheual. 1559 
in Boys Sandwich (1792) 738 The water must be conveyed 
awaye with horse mylnes. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(t789) Lij, Like the machinery of a horse-mill. 1828 P. 
CunnincuaM WV, S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 65 Ten water-mills, 
eighteen windmills, and two horse-mills. 

b. fg. A monotonous round. 

162x Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. 11. xi. (1651) 112 Desire 
hath no rest, and is infinite in it selfe, endlesse, and as one 
cals it, a perpetuall racke, or horse mill .. still going round 
asinaring. — 

Ho'rse-mint. [See Horsz 28 c.] 

1. ‘A name applied generally to the wild mints’ 
(Britten and Holland), esp. Mentha sylvestris and 
MM. aquatica. 

¢ 1265 Voc. Names Pl. in Wr.-Wiilcker 555/5 Alentastrumnt, 
-. horsminte. @1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 
Menta aquatica, an horsment. c1440 Promp. Parv. 248/1 
Horsmynte, herbe, dalsamita, mentastrum. c1516 Grete 
Herball cclxxv. Pvb, Agaynst colde cough bethe dry 
fygges with horsmynt in wyne, and vseit. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, Ep. 102 So are they deceived in the name 
of Horse-raddish, Horse-mint, Bull-rush, and many more.. 
that expression is but a Grecisme..intending no more then 
great. 1787 WinTER Syst. Hush. 97 Coarse grass, rushes, 
horse-mints .. general productions of lands overcharged 
1861 Miss Pratr Flower. Pl. LV. 152. 

2. Applied in North America to other aromatic 
labiates, as various species of Monarda, Collin- 
sonia canadensis, and Cunitla Mariana (Sweet 
Horse-mint, also called dittany). (See Miller 
Plant-n., and Cent. Dict.) 

+ Hosen, a. Obs. rare. 
belonging to horses. 

1558 Warpk tr. Alexis’ Secr. 1. vi. (1580) 108 a, Let hym 
put the Yearth onely, the Floxe, and the Horsen doung. 

Horse-nail. 

1. A horseshoe-nail. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres 135 Horse nayles and horse 
shoes of all sizes. 1695 Concreve Love for L. 1. ix, Poring 
upon the Ground for a crooked Pin, or an old Horse-Nail. 
1858 GREENER Gunnery 148 The inferior iron of which we 
make horse-nails. 

2. A tadpole. local. 

1608 TopsELL Serpents (1658) 719 The heads of these 
young Gyrini, which we call in English Horse-nails; be- 
cause they resemble a Horse-nail in their similitude, whose 
head is great, and the other part small. 1887 in Ket. Gloss. 

Ho-rseness. nonce-wd. The abstract quality 
of a horse (tr. Gr, inmérns). 

1864 QO. Rev. July 72, ‘I seea horse’, said Antisthenes to 
Plato, ‘ but I do not see horseness ’, 

Ho'rse-play. 

+1. Play in which a horse is used or takes part ; 
theatrical horsemanship. Also ¢ransf. Obs. 

1599 Massincer, etc. Old Law iu. ii, Horse-play at four- 
score is not so ready. @ 1627 MIDDLETON Mayor of Qucen- 
borough v.i, Second Play. We have a play wherein we use 
ahorse. Szwz. Fellows, you use no horse-play in my house. 
1668 Drypen Zvening’s Lovet. ii, Bel. They get upon their 
jennets, and prance before their ladies’ windows... Wd/d. 
And this horseplay they call making love. 

2. Rough, coarse, or boisterous play, passing the 
bounds of propriety. 

1589 R. Harvey P/. Perc. (1590) 9, I am a stranger, and 
cannot tel what your horse play meanes, 1700 DrypDEn /adles 
Pref. Wks. (Globe) 506 He [Collier] is too much given to 
horse-play in his raillery. 1749 Cuesterr. Let?t. (1792) II. 
clxxix. 166 No aukward overturns of glasses, plates, and 
salt-cellars; no horse-play. 1856 Masson £ss. iv. 121 
Dryden’s best comic attempts were but heavy horse-play. 
1871 L. STEPHEN Playgr. Europe vi. (1894) 149 Explosions 
of animal spirits, bordering at times upon horse-play. 

Hence Horse-playish a., given to horse-play. 

1882 Daily News 22 Sept. 2/1 The younger men were 
somewhat horse-playish in their behaviour. 

Ho-rse-plum. 

1. A small red variety of plum. 

1530 Patscr. 232/2 Horse plome, frute, jorroise. 1546 

See oed Prov. (1867) 20 Her cheekes are purple ruddie 
yke a horse plumme. 1648 Gace West Ind. 28 A great 
black kernell as big as our horse Plums. 1886 Britten & 
Hotianp Plant-n., Horse Plumt, a small red plum. 


2. (U.S.) The common wild plum of North 
America (Prunus Americana). 

Horse-pond, s/. A pond for watering and 
washing horses; proverbial as a ducking-place for 
obnoxious persons, 


[See -En4.] Of or 
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jor Cipper Love Makes Mav. i, 1 han't much Land to 
spare; but I have an admirable Horse-Pond—I'll settle 
that upon him, if you will. 1713 Appison Guardian No. 
136 ® 4 Led into a horsepond by a Will of the Whisp. 1746 
Brit. Mag. 101 If old Bettenson had ordered him to have 
been dragg’d through a Horse-pond. 1843 Betuune Sc. 
Fireside Stor. 62 He intended .. to take a third individual 
to a horse-pond..and duck him head and ears three times. 


Ho'rse-pond, v. [f. prec. sb.] /vans. To 
duck in or drag through a horse-pond. 

1757 Garrick Male Coguette 1. 13 If I go again, Sir, may 
I be caned, kicked, and horseponded for my pains. 178z 
Miss Burney Cecilia v1. x, Not only horsewhipt, but horse- 
ponded. 1884 Church Reformer 111. 79 [They] will not 
readily forget his suggestion of horse-ponding their leaders 
as a substitute for redressing their grievances. 


Ho-rse-power. : 

1. The power or rate of work of a horse in draw- 
ing; hence, in AZech., a conventional unit for 
measuring the rate of work of a prime motor, 
commonly taken (after Watt) as = 550 foot-pounds 
per second (which is about 14 times the actual 


power of a horse). Abbreviated H.P. 

1806 O. Grecory Mech, (1807) Il. 357 The usual method 
of estimating the effects of engines by what are called 
‘horse powers’ must inevitably be very fallacious. 1881 
Encycl. Brit, X11. 207/1 Nominal horse-power is a purely 
conventional term adopted by makers of steam-engines, 
and has no fixed relation to indicated horse-power. 189% 
Electrician Sept. 551 A new and shockingly unscientific 
unit, the electrical horse power, is insensibly coming into 
use. 1897 Preece in Glasgow Herald 6 Feb. 3/5 The term 
‘horse power’ has probably seen its best days..As a scien- 
tific term it has been much abused, and as a commercial 
term it conveys no meaning. : 

b. With prefixed numeral, expressing the power 
or rate of work of an engine, etc. ; as ‘an engine 
of 40-horse power’, or ‘ a 40-horse-power engine ’. 

Properly the numeral + ‘horse’ form an attrib. phrase 
qualifying ‘power’ (as in ‘four-horse coach’; cf. ¢wo-foot 
rule, half-mile race); but the whole phrase (esp. when used 
attrib.) 1s often analyzed as numeral + ‘horse-power’. 

1823 Byron ¥uax x. xxxiv. mote, A metaphor taken from 
the ‘forty-horse power’ of a steam-engine. 1835 Marryat 
Olla Podr. iv, She..preferred the three-horse power of the 
schuyt to the hundred-horse power of the steam-packet. 
1851 /dlustr. Catal, Gt. Exhib. 214 Oscillating steam-engine, 
of 1o-horse power. 1872 R. B. Smytu Mining Statist. 50 
One 25 horse-power engine, 16-inch cylinder. 

2. transf. Power or rate of work as estimated 
by this unit; number of horse-powers. Also fig. 

1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea iv. § 268 What is the horse- 
power of the Niagara? 1867 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, 
Progr. Culture Wks. (Bohn) III. 235 Enthusiasm is the 
leaping lightning, not to be measured by the horse-power 
of the understanding, 1871 Tynpatt Fragm. Sc. I. xx, 
[He] calculates the equivalent of that heat in horse-power. 

3. The power or agency of a horse or horses as 
employed in driving machinery; hence, a machine 
by which the pull or weight of a horse is con- 
verted into power for driving other machinery. 

1853 Catal. R. Agric. Soc. Show Gloucester 50 A One 
Horse Power Portable Horse Gear. 67d. 51 A useful and 
economical thrashing machine to be either worked by hand 
or horse power. 1864 Wesster, Horse-fower..3. A machine 
operated by one or more horses; a horse-engine. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech. s.v., An ordinary horse-power, such as 
is used for thrashing-machines, drag-saws, clover-hullers. 

Ho'rse-pox. ([Sce Pox.] 

+1. A severe or virulent pox. 
execrations.) Ods, 

1656 S. Hortanp Zara (1719) 115 With a Horse-pox and 
a Murrain. 1667 Dx. Newcast_e & DrypEn Sir Martin 
Mar-all 1. i, Leave off your winking and your pinking, 
with a horse-pox t’ye, 1694 Ecuarp Plautus Pref. A iij, 
I'll fetch ye out with a Horse-pox for a damnable, prying, 
nine-eyed Witch, 

2. A pustular disease of horses, said, when com- 
municated to cows, to produce cow-pox. 

1884 JV. Y. Med. Frnl. 15 Nov. 548 An outbreak of casual 
“horse-pox’ among the she-asses. 1897 ALLBuTT Syst. Med. 
II. 636 He explained the failure on the part of many experi- 
menters to transmit horse-pox to the cow. 

Ho'rser. [f. Horse v. + -zrn1.] One who 
provides horses for a coach; a postmaster. 

1851 ‘ Nimrop’ Road 35 The horser's profits depend upon 
the luck he has with his stock. 

Ho'rse-race. A race by horses (with riders), 

1581 Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 46 Phillip of Macedon 
reckoned a horse-race wonne at Olimpus among hys three 
fearefull felicities. 1617 Moryson /tin. 1. 198 No meane 
Lordes..and Gentlemen in our Court had in like sort put 
out money upon a horserace, or speedie course of a horse, 
under themselves, a x626 Bacon (J.), In horseraces men are 
curious that there be not the least weight upon one horse 
more than upon another. x71z STEELE Sfect. No. 462 P 4 
To glory in being the first Man at Cock-matches, Horse-races, 
x821 Byron Yuan i. \xxxv, Pindar sang horse-races. 

attrib, 1629 J. Maxwett tr. Herodian (1635) 426 Cirque 
(nargin, Or Horse-race-yard, able to hold above 20000). 

Horrse-ra‘cer. [f. Hors-race + -xR1, after 
vace, racer.] One who keeps horses for racing; 
one who rides horses in races, a jockey. 

¢ 1618 J. Bruen in Hinde Lif xi. (1641) 38 A good rule 
for our horse-racers, rank riders, and hot-spurre hunters. 
1733 Weekly Reg. 8 Dec., Song-singers, horse-racers, valets- 
de-chambre, 1888 A thenzum 22 Sept. 381/1 The first Lord 
Godolphin was a horse-racer as well as gambler undoubtedly. 

Ho'rse-ra:cing, sd. [f. Horse + Racine vd/. 
sb., after horse-race.] The practice or sport of 
running horses in competitions of speed. 


(Used in coarse 
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c 1684 G. Fox ¥rni. (1827) I. 250 Each taking his horse 
ee ana so go ae ayo T. Davies Garrick 
(1781) I. xxvi. 297 The wretched attachment of our young 
nobility and gentry to horse-racing, 1837 W. Irvine Ca/t. 
Bonneville (11, 201 All ardently addicted to gambling and 
horse-racing. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 13 Sept. 1/3 Horse-racing 
..is a sport which gives more employment to more thou- 
sands of deserving persons than can be claimed for any other, 

b. Comb. Horseracing-board, 2 board used 
for a gambling game played with figures of horses. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 13 Mar. 7/2 Charged with gambling 
with a horseracing-board in the New-cut, and carrying ona 
system of swindling. G 

So Ho-rse-ra:cing a., addicted to horse-racing. 

1814 Last Act u. ii, A bold, dashing, horse-racing, fox- 
hunting heroine. 

Ho'rse-ra:dish. [See Horse sd. 27 c.] 

l. A cruciferous plant (Cochlearia Armoracta), 
with white flowers and broad rough leaves, a 
native of middle Europe and western Asia, com- 


monly cultivated for its root (see 2). 

1597 GerArDE Herbal i. vii. 186 Horse Radish bringeth 
fonk great leaues. 1732 ArsutHNoT Rules of Diet 263 
Vegetables which abound with a pungent volatile Salt and 
Oil as .. Horse-Radish, Cresses. 1876 Harvey Mat. Med. 
(ed. 6) 732 Horse-Radish is a Native of most hilly situa- 
tions in Europe, .. flowering in May. ' 

2. The thick rootstock of this plant, which has 
a very pungent flavour, and is scraped or grated 
down as a condiment. 

1628 Hart Anat. Ur. Pref. Bb, The Germanes in diuerse 
places. .boyle wilde or horse radishes with their beefe. 1769 
Mrs. Rarratp Lng. Housekpr. (1778) 351 Pour it on your 
parsley, with two or three slices of horse-radish. 1881 
brsant & Rice Chafpl. of Fleet 1. vi. 150 His prejudices as 
a gentleman and a scholar were offended by the absence of 
horse-radish. 

Jig. 1830 Gatt Lawrie T. vi. iii, With a plentiful garnish- 
ing of the horse radish of their petulance, ; 

3. attrib. and Comb., as horse-radish root; 
+ horse-radish ale, ?ale flavoured with horse- 
radish ; horse-radish tree, (a) a tree (Worvinga 
pterygosperma), a native of India, cultivated in 
tropical countries for its pod-like capsules, which 
are eaten fresh or pickled, and for its winged seeds 
(6en-nuts), from which oil of ben is obtained ; the 
root resembles horse-radish in flavour; (4) in 
Australia, a name for Codonocarpus cotinifolius 


(N. O. Phytolacew) : see quot. 1889. 

1664 Perys Diary 16 Sept., He would needs have me 
drink a cup of horse-radish ale. 1694 SALMON Bates’ Disp. 
(1713) 437/2 On the edulcorated Pouder, affuse Oil of Tur- 
pentine drawn off from Horse-radish-roots. 1859 Add Year 
Round No. 32.127/1 Horse-radish trees, giving perfumers 
and watchmakers that famous oil of Ben, which can hardly 
ever be obtained pure. 1889 J. H. Matpen Usef Nat. 
Plants Australia 164 Called also ‘Horse-radish Tree’, 
owing to the taste of the leaves. 

Ho:rse-ri:der. One who rides a horse; a pro- 
fessional performer on horseback ; a circus-rider. 
So Ho-rse-ri:ding vb/. 5b. and ffl. a. 

1580 Lyty Aufhues To Gentlem. Rdrs. (Arb.) 223 The 
cholaricke Horse-rider, who .. not daring to kill the Horse 
went into the stable to cutte the saddle. cx16z0 Sir 
Me vvit Mem. (1735) 317 His Pastimes of Hunting, Hawk- 
ing and Horse-riding. 1854 Dickens Hard 7. 1. iii, The 
clashing and banging band attached to the horse-riding 
establishment .. A flag .. proclaimed. .that it was ‘Sleary’s 
horse-riding’. /écd. 111. v, Vhe horse-riders never mind what 
they say, sir; they’re famous for it. 1885 tr. Hehn’s Wand. 
Pl. & Anim. 48 Vhose north-eastern branches..as far as the 
light of history reaches, are. found a horse-riding race. 

Horse-scorser, -scourser: see HoRSE-CORSER. 

Ho'rse-se’nse. U.S. collog. Strong common 
sense ; ‘a coarse, robust, and conspicuous form 
of shrewdness often found in ignorant and rude 
persons; plain, practical good sense’ (Cent. Dict.). 

1870 Nation (N. Y.) 18 Aug. 105 The new phrase—born 
in the West, we believe—of ‘ horse-sense’, which is applied 
to the intellectual ability of men who exceed others in prac- 
tical wisdom. 1872 C. D. Warner Backlog Studies 124 He 
was a plain man. .he had what is roughly known as ‘ horse- 
sense’, and he was homely. 1884 New Eng. Frnl. Educ. 
XIX. 377 The latent ‘horse-sense’ of the American people 
may be relied on, in the end, to abate this nuisance. 

Horseshoe, horse-shoe (h/‘1s)f), sd. 

1. A shoe for a horse, now usually formed of a 
narrow iron plate bent to the outline of the horse’s 
hoof and nailed to the animal’s foot. 

Widely employed by the superstitious as an amulet, a 
protection from witchcraft, omen of good luck, etc. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VI. 255 Foure hors schoon. 
1485 Nottingham Rec. III. 245 Item fora hors shoo. .jd. ob. 
1596 Darrympete tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vit. 39° Makdonald 
.. with horschone he schod his wife, and set thame on her 
solis with nailis. 1598 SHaKs. Merry IW. 11. v. 123 To be 
throwne into the Thames, and coold, glowing-hot.. like a 
Horse-shoo, 1665 Boye Occas, Refi. (1845) 348 The com- 
mon People of this Country have a Tradition, that ’tis a 
lucky thing to find a Horse-shoe. x75x Univ. Mag. in 
Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 1457 No horseshoe nor magpye 
shall baffle our skill. 1824 Scorr Redgauntilet ch. xi, Your 
wife’s a witch, man; you should nail a horse-shoe on your 
chamber door. 18gr D. Witson PreA, Ann. (1863) IT. 111. 
iv. 124 One of the ancient horse-shoes is described as con- 
sisting of a solid piece oftiron, 18983 ELwortuy Luil Eye 
vi. 217 Here in Somerset, horseshoes are nailed on stable 
doors, hung up to the ceilings above the horses, or fastened 
to the walls of the cow-house, ‘to keep off the pixies’. 

b. Horseshoes, the game of quoits, diad. 
x82z5 in Brockett, 1846 /éid, (ed. 3) I. 228 The game of 
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quoits is called ‘horse-shoes’ in the North because some- 
times played with horse-shoes. 

2. Applied to things shaped like a horseshoe, or 
a circular arc larger thana semi-circle. a. generally. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxiv. 73 The bataylle ought 
to be then ordred and made in manere of a hors-shoo. | 1725 
De For Voy. round World (1840) 130 The river making a 
kind of a double horse-shoe. 1770 WasuincToN IV rit. (1889) 
II. 298 The Ohio running round it in the nature of a horse- 
shoe. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 337 When the dip forms 
what is called a horse-shoe, descending from one mountain 
or hill, and ascending on the opposite. 1866 RocErs Agric. 
& Prices 1. xx. 507 The horseshoe which lies between the 
wooded hills of Maidenhead, Wycombe and Marlow. 

b. Fortification. (See quot. 1704.) 

1698 Frocer Voy. 108 Three pieces of Fortification call'd 
Horse-Shooes. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Horse-Shooe, in 
Fortification, is a Work sometimes of a round, and some- 
times of an Oval Figure, raised in the Ditch of a Marshy 
Place, or in low Grounds, and border’d with a Parapet. 
1717 tr. Frezier’s Voy. 312 That Fortress has no other Out- 
works, besides a Horse-shooe next the Port, and a little 
Cover’d-way. : 

ce. Ship-building, = Horseshoe clamp in 5d. 
c18s0 Kudim. Navig. (Weale) 125 Horse-shoes, large 
straps of iron or copper shaped like a horse-shoe and let into 
the stem and gripe on opposite sides, through which they 
are bolted together to secure the gripe to the stem. 
a. Zurning-lathe. (See quot.) 

1875 Kwnicut Dict. Mech., Horseshoe ..2. A movable 
support for varying the gearing and the velocity of the screw 
which moves the slide. 

3. Bot. The same as horseshoe-vetch : see 5 d. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1v. xxxi. 490 The thirde kinde is called 
..in English Horse shoe. 1597 GerArvE ‘Herbal 1. d. 1057 
Horse shooe commeth vp in certaine vntilled and sunny 
places of Italy and Languedock. 1711 J. Petiver in Phid. — 
Trans. XX VII. 387 Horse-shoes..The Pods of this elegant 
Plant resemble a Half moon, or Horse-shoe. . 

4. Zool. a. A horseshoe-crab: see 5d. b. An 
American name of a bivalve mollusc, Lutraria 


elliptica, the oval otter-shell. 

1775 Romans Florida 302 A crab..called in the southern 
province a king crab, and to the northward a horse-shoe. 
1850 Hawtnorne Scarlet L. xv. (1883) 213 She seized a live 
horseshoe by the tail. , 

5. attrib. and Comb, a. Simple attrib. ‘of a 


horseshoe’, as in horseshoe-fashion, form, shape. 

1712 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 26 Great Stairs 
made Horse-shoo-Fashion. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 23/2 Nose 
..bordered by a wide crest of a horseshoe shape. 1874 
Parker Goth, Archit. 1. iii. 66 Norman arches are not un- 
frequently of the horse-shoe form. 

b. attrib. passing into adj. ‘Of the form of 
a horseshoe, or are larger than a semicircle’, as 
horseshoe arch, bend, brooch, door, table. 

1795 ComBe Boydell’'s Thames Il. 71 The horseshoe bend 
that begins at Mortlake. 1812-16 J. SmitH Panorama Sc. 
& Arti. 131 A horse-shoe arch has its centre above the spring. 
1873 Hayne in Tristram Moab 375 Arches distinctly horse- 
shoe. 1884 Graphic 22 Nov. 538/1 The delegates took their 
places to the right and left of him at a horseshoe table. 3189; 
T. B. Foreman 7rip to Spain etc. 64 Through the usua 
horse-shoe door, we enter an open court, 

¢e. similative, parasynthetic, etc., as horseshoe- 
shaped, horseshoe-like adjs. 

1776 Pennant Zool. IV. 48 A horse-shoe-shaped mark of 
deep purple. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward. Bound 276 A 
small room entered by a horse-shoe-like arch. 1895 Westz. 
Gaz. 4 Sept. 3/3 The tunnel..is 21 ft. high and x9 ft. broad, 
and is horseshoe-shaped. 

d. Special combs.: horseshoe anvil (see 
quot.) ; horseshoe-bat, any species of bat having 
a nose-leaf more or less horseshoe-shaped, esp. 
Rhinolophus ferrum-equinum, R. hipposideros, 
and Phyllorhina armigera; horseshoe clamp 
(see quot.); horseshoe-crab, a crab-like animal 
of the genus Lzmulus, so called from the shape 
of its shell; a king-crab; horseshoe-fern, (in 
New Zealand) Marattia fraxinea, called in Aus- 
tralia potato-fern (Morris Austral Eng. 1898); 
horseshoe goose, head, kidney, magnet (see 
quots.); horseshoe-nail, anail ofsoft iron for fasten- 
ing on horseshoes; hence horseshoe-nail machine, 
rod ; horseshoe-vetch, a leguminous plant (Hzppo- 
crepis comosa) bearing umbels of yellow flowers, 
and jointed pods each division of which resembles 
a horseshoe. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Horseshoe-anvil, one which 
corresponds in shape and size to the hoof of a horse, and has 
shanks which permit its adjustment in the socket-hole of 
the anvil, in either a natural or a reversed position. 1774 
Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 1V. 140 The *Horse shoe Bat, with 
an odd protuberance round its upper lip, somewhat in the 
form of an horse-shoe. 1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 169 Two 
species are known in England under the name of the 
Greater and Lesser Horse-shoe Bats. 1875 KniGut Dict. 
Mech.,* Horseshoe-clamp (Ship-building), an iron strap by 
which the gripe and fore-foot are attached. 1865 ParkKMAN 
Champlain iii. (1875) 231 The *horseshoe-crab awakened 
his especial curiosity. 1849 Zoologist VII. 2393 The 
Egyptian goose is the ‘*horse-shoe goose’, 1727-41 CHAM- 
Bers Cycl., *Horse-shoe Head, a disease in infants, wherein 
the sutures of the skull are too open, or too great a vacuity 
is left between them. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Horse-shoe 
kidney .. a variety of the kidneys in man in which they are 
connected by their lower ends, so as to make one horseshoe- 
shaped organ. 1822 Imison Sc. & Art I. 409 A magnet, bent 
so that the two ends almost meet, is called a *horse-shoe 
magnet, 1871 TyNDALL Mragm. Sc. (1879) IL. xvi. 441 He 
bent it into a continuous ring, which .. he caused to rotate 
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rapidly close to the poles of a horse-shoe magnet. 1415- 
16 Durham MS. Sacr. Roll, Et in furfure et *horsescho- 
nayle, xixs. xjd. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 11. 97 Six 
parts of iron in small fragments, as points of horse-shoe nails, 
1888 Law Kep. 13 App. Cas. gor A patent for the manufac- 
ture of horse-shoe nails. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Horse- 
shoe Nail-machine, one in which rods of iron are shaped 
into nails for the purpose stated. 1894 Daily News 22 Jan. 
7/4 Rolled horseshoe nail rods (charcoal) are priced at £16 
tos. 1760 J. Lee Jutrod. Bot. (1788) 282 Hippocrepis, 
*Horseshoe Vetch. * 


Horseshoe, v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. SHoE v.] 

1. trans. To provide with horseshoes. 

2. Arch. To make (an arch) horseshoe-shaped. 

1874 J. Fercusson Hist. Archit. (ed. 2) 1. 1v. vi. I. 391 
A Sassanian arch..horse-shoed to the extent of one-tenth 
of its diameter. s 

So Horse-shoer (-{7:01), one who makes horse- 
shoes, or shoes horses ; Ho'rse-shoeing, the art 
or craft of shoeing horses. 

1591 Sparry tr. Catton's Geomancie 76 Craftsmen working 
by yron, as horse-shooers, locke-smiths, and such like. 1869 
G. Fremine (¢i¢/e) Horse-Shoes and Horse-Shoeing. 1888 
Pall Mali G. 24 Sept. 11/2 The horse-shoers wore new 
russet leather aprons, with blood-red horseshoe stamped in 
the centre. 

Ho'rse-skin. The skin of a horse; leather 
made of a horse’s skin. Also attyzd. 

€1340 Cursor M. 2250 (Fairf.) pai dight ham-..wip hors 
skynnys and camel hide. 1654 tr. Martint’s Cong. China 
35 Their Boots .. of Horse-skin very neatly drest. 1851 
Mayne Rei Scalp Hurt. vw The soft clinging sand already 
overtopped my horse-skin boots. | 

Horse-tail, ho'rsetail. 

1. A horse’s tail. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 10311 He..Festnyt hym..by his fete 
euyn, Hard by the here of his horse tayle. a1533 Lo. 
Berners Huon |xxxi. 251, I say and iuge that Gerarde be 
drawen at horse taylles, and then hangyd. 1596 SHaks, 
Tam, Shr, wv.i. 96 Let them..not presume to touch a haire 
of my Masters horse-taile, till they kisse their hands. 1737 
Pore Hor. Epist. u. i. 63 Then by the rule that made the 
Horse-tail bare, I pluck out year by year, as hair by hair, 
1846 H. Torrens Rem. Milit. Hist. 1.162 The Turk .. 
made his standard of a horse-tail. 

b. Used in Turkey as an ornament, as a military 
standard, the symbol of war, and as an ensign 
denoting the rank of a pasha: see Tain; hence, 
+ the office of a pasha (0ds.). Anciently used also 
by the Bulgarians. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 695 Horse-tailes are 
great jewels, and two slaves will be given for one taile. 
1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 1860/6 The King of Poland has taken 
two Horse Tails (which are the Turks Signals of War). 
1703 Maunprett Yourn. Ferus. (1721) 127 Next were 
brought the Bassa’s two Horse Tails. x171x LutTrEetu 
Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 709 The sultan has resolved. .to renew 
the war against Muscovy, having for that end caused the 
horse tail (their signal of war) to be placed again before 
the seraglio. 1771 SMoLLETT Humph. Cl. 5 June, The dey 
will make you a horse-tail. 1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVII. 
219 While all Christendom trembled at the sight of the 
horse-tails, Soliman died. 1847 Disraett Tancred vi. x. 
1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. v. viii. Il. 423 They [the Bulgarians] 
were to go to-battle no longer under their old national 
ensign, the horse-tail, but under the banner of the Cross. 

2. The common name of the genus Zguisetum, 
consisting of cryptogamous plants with hollow 
jointed stems, and whorls of slender branches at 
the joints ; the whole having some resemblance to 


a horse’s tail. : 

1538 Turner Libellus, Hipfuris, \atinis dicitur equise- 
tum, aut cauda equina..aliquibus dicitur Hors tayle, non- 
nullis Hally Water stryncle, Dysshewasshynges. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. 1. (1586) 45 For Pasture or 
Meddowe..the woorst as Plinie saith, is Russhes, Fearne, 
and Horsetayle. 1664 Power £2%. Philos. 1. 31 The 
Water spider, hath two hairy geniculated horns, knotted or 
joynted at several divisions like .. Hors-tayl. 1794 Martyn 
Roussean’s Bot. xxxii. 488 Wood Horsetail has the leaves 
compound or divided, and the spikes at the end of the same 
stems. 1873 Mrs. Kine Disciples, Ugo Bassi iv. (1877) 146 
Brushing past the rigid arms Of hideous giant horsetails. 

b. + Female Horse-tail, an old name for 
Hippuris or MaRe’S-TAIb, a phanerogamous plant 
somewhat resembling Zguzse‘umin habit. Shrubby 
Horse-tail, name for shrubs of the genus Ephedra 
(N. O. Gnetacex), having small scale-like leaves 
resembling the branches of Lguzsetum. Tree 
Horse-tail = horsetatl-tree : see 5. 

1597 Gerarpe /Yerbal i. cccexlii. 957 Cauda equina 
Jemina, the female Horse taile. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s 
Bot, xi. 116 In the books it [Hippuris] is called Female 
Horsetail or Mare’s-tail. 1884 Mitter Péant-n., Horse- 
tail, Great Shrubby, Ephedra distachya. TIbid., Casuarina 
equisetifolia,..Swam Oak of Australia, Tree-Horse-tail. 

3. ‘A hippurite.’ (Cent, Dict.) 

4. Anat. The leash of nerves in which the spinal 
cord ends: called in mod.L. cauda equina. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as horsetail-like adj., horse- 
tail standard (see 1b); resembling a horse’s tail, 
as horse-tatl cloud, lock; also horsetail-lichen, 
name for various species of A/ectoria, esp. A. 
jubaia, having a slender pendulous thallus; 
horsetail-tree, a tree of the genus Casuarina, esp. 
the Australian C. eguésetifolia, so called from the 
resemblance of the leatless jointed branches to 
those of Eguisetum. 

* 1600 Rowranps Lett. Humours Blood C, Aske Humors, 
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why a Feather he doth weare?..Or what he doth with 
such a Horse-taile locke? 1612 Pasguil’s Night-Cap (1877) 
ty His sweet worship with his horse-taile locke. 1831 

owitT Seasons (1837) 228 The vault of heaven was strewn 
with what are called horse-tail clouds, 1891 /’a// Mad/ G. 
23 Oct. 3/2 [A yucca with] enormous horsetail-like panicles 
of white flowers. 

Ho-rseward, orig. fo horse-ward: see -WanD. 

161x SpEED Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xviii. (1632) gor Giuing 
command to make themselues shortly ready, for their Lords 
were to horse-ward. 7 

Ho'rse-way. A road by which a horse may 
pass; a bridle-road ; sometimes = cart-road. 

985 Charter of Atthelred in Kemble Cod. Drpi. 111. 219 
To horsweges heale. 1517 Torkincton Pilger. (1884) 66 
With owt the Citys ys an horse wey vnder neth a mown- 
teyn. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 5 Any common high- 
way cartway horseway or fotewayes. 1605 SHAks. Lear iv. 
i. 58 Glow. Know'st thou the way to Douer? Zdg. Both 
style and gate; Horseway and foot-path. 1766 Gorpsm. 
Vic. W. x, I therefore walked back by the horse-way, 
which was five miles round, though the footway was but two, 
1875 Poste Gazzs iv. § 3 A right of horse-way or carriage- 
way through his Jand. 


Horsewhip (hg-1sjhwip), sd. A whip for driy- 
ing or controlling a horse. 

1694 G. Fox ¥ru/. (1827) I. 108 Then they .. put me into 
the stocks, ., and they brought dog-whips and horse-whips, 
threatening to whip me. 1766 SMoLiteTT J7vav, I. xv. 254 
(Jod.) Riding out..with his horsewhip in his hand. 1809 
Matkin Gil Blas x. xi. (Rtldg.) 377 Those impracticable 
beings, on whom good example, good advice, and a good 
horsewhip, are equally thrown away. 

Ho:rsewhip, v. [f. prec.: cf. WHIP v.] trans. 
To chastise with a horsewhip. 

1768 BickerstarF Lionel § Clarissa 1. ii, If you are a 
gentleman, you shall fight me; if you are a scrub, I'll 
horsewhip you. 1829 Lytron Deverexx v.v, I will fulfil 


your errand, and horsewhip him soundly. 1877 Brack Green 


Past, viii, If | were a man I would horsewhip him. 
Jig. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. W. Ind. 183 That he 


horsewhips and shoots you dead with a murdering infamous 
* 


tongue. 

Hence Ho'rsewhipped /#/. a., Ho‘rsewhip- 
ping vil. sb. Also Ho'rsewhipper, Ho'rse- 
whipship. 

c1774 T. Erskine in Spirit Pub. ¥rnls. (1799) I11. 320 
To save thy horse-whipp’d back from daily fears, 1808 — 
Ep. to Mrs. Clarke ibid. V. 405 A horse-whipper of carpets. 
1829 Lytton Devereux v. v, If ever you meet him, give 
him a good horse-whipping on my account. 1842 /a7t’s 
Mag. 1X. 457 Ballinasloe, where this person performed his 
feat of horsewhipship. 1875 W. S. Haywarp Love agst. 
World 20 If he tamely submits to a horsewhipping, he 
must be more or less than man. 

Horsewoman (hfisjwu:man). A woman 
who rides on horseback; a female equestrian. 
Usually with qualifying adj. 

1564-78 ButLEYN Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 58 Your mother 
was a good horsewoman, and loued ridyng well as any 
gentlewoman that euer I knewe in my life. 1626 MippLE- 
Ton Wom. Beware Wom, u. i, Sh’ad need be a good 
horsewoman, and sit fast. 1814 JANE AusTEN MMansf. 
Park vii, His comments on Miss Crawford’s great clever- 
ness as a horsewoman. 1887 Fritu Axfobiog. 1. xxi. 279 
Miss Gilbert was a most accomplished horsewoman. 

Hence Ho‘rsewomanship. 

1857 Vait’s Mag. XXIV. 332 Her excellent and bold 
horsewomanship attracted .. admiration, 1882 ‘ANNIE 
Tuomas’ Adlerton Towers II. vi. 105 A severe critic upon 
horsewomanship. 

Horsiness (hf‘1sinés). [f. Horsy a. + -Nuss.] 
The quality of being horsy, esp. in sense 2, 

1864 Daily Tel. 19 July, There is no keeping clear of 
‘horsiness’ and the horsey. 1875 Tennyson Q. Marvy 111. 
vy, It shall be all my study for one hour To rose and lavender 
my horsiness, Before I dare to glance upon your Grace. 
1882 Miss Brappon J7¢. Royal 111. vi. 117 The St. Aubyn 
girls. .finding him a kindred spirit in horseyness and doggy- 
ness, took him at once into their confidence. 

Ho'rsing, v4/. sb. [f. Horse v.+-1val.] 

1. Provision of horses or cavalry. 

1382 Wycur Dewt. xvii. 16 Bi noumbre of horsynge arered 
[Vulg. eguitatus numero sublevatus]. ¢1400 Rowland § O, 

89, I hafe horssynge at my will. ¢ 1650 Don Belliants 72 
Send half of your men .. taking with them double horsing 
that when we arrive..we may find fresh horses. 1896 WV. B. 
Daily Mail 17 June 4 The ordinary expenses for horsing, 
traffic, and general management [of a tramway]. 

2. The ‘ covering’ of a mare. 

1552 Hutort, Horsynge of a mare. 1565-73 CoorER 
Thesaurus, Catulio, to desire the male: .. to go to rutter: 
to horsing: to blissoning. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Husb. 11. (1586) 125 b, She..is taken to be barren..y' takes 
not at y® first horsing. 1727 Pops, etc. Mart. Scribd. 1. vi. 

3. A mounting as on a horse; a flogging in- 
flicted while on another’s back: see Horsk v. 4 b. 

1688 R. Horme Armoury 11. 105/1 Horsing, of Beer, is 
the setting of one Barrel upon two. 1824 W. Irvine 7. 
Trav. 1. 261, I felt so indignant at the ignominious horsing 
I had incurred, 

4. Cutlery trade. (See quot.) 

1831 J. Hotranpn Manuf. Metal 1, 292 What is technically 
called the korsing, being in fact, the seat or saddle upon 
which the grinder sits astride while at work. 1870 Reape 
[see second quot. in s]. 

5. atirib. and Comb.: horsing-block, stone = 
HoRSE-BLOCK 1 and 2; horsing-chain, the chain 
that fastens a grinder’s seat to the framework of 
the grindstone. : 

1661 Manch. Court Leet Rec. (1887) 1V. Fora Horseing 
stone att Hyde Crosse. 1662 GuRNALL Chr. in Arm. verse 
18. viii. § 3 (1669) 452/2 [He] makes his seeming p‘ety to God 
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but as a horsing-block to get into the Creatures Saddle. 
1708 ‘l'HorESBY Diary (Hunter) 11.13 We met with a great 
number of horsing-stones, each of three steps, but cut out of 
one entire stone, 1856 S. C. Brees Gloss. Verms, Horsing 
block, a square timber framing, used in forming excavations 
for raising the ends of the wheeling planks, 1870 E, Pea- 
cock Ralf Skirl, Il. 23 A stone horsing-block stood near 
the doorway. 1870 Reape Put yoursel/ in his place \. 201 
The stone went like a pistol-shot, and snapped the horsing- 
chains like thread .. the grinder. .had fallen forward on his 
broken horsing. 

Horsing, ///. z. [f. as prec.+-1nG2; but in 
sense I, app. for phrase a-horsing.] 

1. Of a mare: Desiring the horse; in heat. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb, m1. (1586) 126 b, When 
you perceive yt she is Horsing..put to your stallion. 1870 
Biaine Encycl. Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § 1011 Mares come into 
season about February, and continue to be horsing, as it is 
called, until the end of June or middle of July. 

+2. Riding on orhaving to do with horses; horsy. 

¢ 1613 Mippteton Wo Wit like a Woman's u. iii, A young 
horsing gentleman. 

Horsly, obs. f. HoarsEty, Horsrety. Horson, 
obs. f. WHorESOoN. Horst, dial. f. Hurst. 

Horsy (hg‘ssi), a. Also -ey. [f. Horse 5d. + -y.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a horse 
or horses. 

1591 SPENSER l’7rg. Guat 41 Th’ halfe-horsy people, Cen- 
taures hight. 1864 Dazly Tel. 19 Oct., Elk-flesh is a 
decidedly horsey species of game. 

Having to do with horses; addicted or de- 
voted to horses, horse-racing, and matters of the 
stable; affecting the dress and language of a groom 
or jockey. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sfonge's Sp. Tour i. 3 [His] groomy 
gait and horsey propensities. 1858 Aldmae Matres 6 The 
horsy individual then related an anecdote, 1881 Atheneum 
19 Mar. 392/1 ‘In Luck’s Way’ is a horsy, if not a racy 
story. 1882 Miss Brappon /¢. Royal II. v. 111 They..were 
both horsey and doggy, and plain-spoken to brusqueness. 

3. Of the mare: Desiring the horse. 

1870 BLAINE Encycl. Rur. Sports § ro12 Separated from 
other mares, which, becoming horsy, will kick them. 

4. Comb.,as horsy-looking, -minded. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sfonge’s Sp. Tour \xiv. 361 He's 
a horsey lookin’ sort o’ man. 1886 Cycl. Tour. Club Gaz. 
May 183/2 Horsey-minded road trustees and sheriffs. 

Hence Ho-rsyism, horsy quality and practice ; 
Ho‘rsily adv., in a horsy manner. _ 

1882 Daily News 31 Jan. 5/7 Horseyism is a word that 
has been coined to express that inexplicable affinity which 
equine pursuits seem to have in some countries with rough 
manners and loud oaths. 1889 Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 614/2 1f 
he be horsily inclined. 

Hort, obs. form of Hurt. 

+Hortal, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. hort-us 
garden + -aL: cf. med.L. hortale, -a/ts (Du Cange).] 
Growing in a garden; cultivated. 

c1j7oo A. DE LA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 316 Flowers, as 
well hortal as wild. 

Hortation (hpitéfon). [ad. L. hortatéon-em, 
n. of action f. hovtari to encourage, exhort.] The 
action of exhorting or inciting ; exhortation. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cro. Scot. (1821) I. 98 The Albianis, in- 
flammit..be this hortation, come forthwart weill arrayait on 
thairennimes. 1620GRANGER Div.Log. 4 Propounded informe 
1721 StrypPeE “ccé, 
Mem. an, 1548 (R.) That he should by his hortation set the 
commons against the nobility and gentlemen. 

Hortative (hg-1tativ), a. and 5d, [ad. L. hor- 
tativ-us, f. hortart to exhort: see -IVE.] 

A. adj. Characterized by exhortation, serving 


or tending to exhort. 

1623. CockerAm, Hortatiue, belonging to exhortation. 
165r Howe tt Venice 63 Hereupon Pope Vrban came..and 
made this hortative Oration. 1854 Ta/t’s Mag. XXI. 364 
‘The narrative .. is vastly more interesting than the didactic 
or hortative. 1882 Farrar Zarly Chr. 1. 445 Many hortative 
and illustrative digressions. 

B. sb. A hortatory speech ; an address intended 


to exhort or encourage. 

1607-12 Bacon “ss., Marriage & Single Life (Arb.) 268 
Generalls commonlye in theire hortatives putt Men in minde 
of theire wives and Children. c 1645 Howe t Le¢¢, (1650) I. 
72 Others incited him to it, and among other hortatives 
they told him[etc.]. 1884 Faunt in Funk 253 So encourag- 
ing [were] the hortatives of Kinioch. 

Hence Ho'rtatively adv., in a hortative manner; 


by way of exhortation. 

1882 Farrar Early Chr. Il. 44 Are we to understand this 
phrase hortatively ? 

Hortator (hgitéter). [a. L. hor/ator, agent-n. 
f. hortarit to exhort.] One who exhorts or en- 
courages ; an exhorter. 

1880 L. Watiace Ben-Hur 140 With an angry crash, 
down fell the gavel of the hortator. 

Hortatory (hg tatari), a. [ad. late L. horta- 
tort-us, f. hortart to exhort: see -ony.] Of, per- 
taining to, or characterized by, exhortation or 
encouragement ; hortative, exhortatory. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 20 Hortatorie and 
Dehortatorie. 1612 T. Taytor Comm, Titus i. 9 After the 
doctrinall part followeth the hortatorie. a 1784 JOHNSON in 
Boswell (1831) I. 381 ‘ Law’s Serious Call’ [he said] was the 
finest piece of hortatory theology in any language. 1878 
W. C. Smitu Hilda (1879) 173 That night he went on, 
ceaseless, in his hortatory tone, on 

Horte‘nsial, a. ? Obs. [f. L. hortensis, -ius, 
of or belonging to a garden (f. Aortus garden) 
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+-AL.] Of or belonging toa garden; growing or 
cultivated in gardens. 

1655 W. How Let. 20 Sept. in Sir W. Browne's Wks. (1848) 
III. 517 Wee shall adde our experiments ; to this, Aorten- 
siall.. to that, medicinall. 1664 EvELYN Sylva Introd. § 3 
Such [trees] as are sative and hortensial. 

Hortensian, ¢. ? Os. [f. as prec. + -AN.] 
= prec. . 

1657 Tomttnson Renou's Disp. 229 Mallows .. is either 
Hortensian ..or Sylvestrian. 1807 Ropinson Archgol.Greca 
i, i. 188 Venus was named ovpavia, the celestial; ..4 «v 
xyrows, the hortensian. 

Horter, obs. form of Hurter sd. 

Horteyard: see HorryarD. 

Horticolous (hpiti‘kdles), a. rare. [f. L. 
hortus garden + col-ére to inhabit + -ous. Cf. mod. 
F. horticole.] ‘Inhabiting or growing in the 
garden’ (Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1854). . 

+ Horti‘culist.: Oss. rave. [f. med.L. horti- 
cula, -uwlus (Du Cange), ‘gardener’ (? for L. *hor- 
ticola, like agricola), f. hortus garden + col-ére to 
cultivate+-1st. (Cf. agricolist in same poem.)] 

A horticulturist. 

1754 Dovstey Pub. Virtue, Agric. 1. 135 On Culture’s 
hand Alone, do these Horticulists rely? 

+Horticultor. Os. rare. [ad. L. type 
*horticultor, f. hortus garden + cultor cultivator. 
Cf. mod.F. horticulteur.| = HORTICULTURIST. 

1760 Be. Hitperstey in W. Hanbury Charities Church 
Langton (1767) 114 To have paid my respects to the 
renowned horticultor at Church-Langton. 

Horticultural (hditikoltitral), a. [f.. as 
next + -AL.] Of or pertaining to horticulture ; 
connected with the cultivation of a garden. 

1778-9 V. Knox Ess. cxv.(R.), I should not hesitate to 
allot the first place, in an estimate of horticultural graces, to 
the weeping willow. 1805 T. A. Knicut (¢/t/e) Report of 
a Committee of the Horticultural Society of London. 1820 
Suettey Witch Atl. xxxii, Like an horticultural adept, 
Stole a strange seed, and wrapt it up in mould. 1872 YEATS 
Growth Comm. 141 [Haarlem] early celebrated for its horti- 
cultural produce. 

Horticulture (hbputiksltit, -tfer). [ad. L. 
type *horticultara cultivation of a garden, f. hortus 
garden + celtira CULTURE: afteragriculture. CE. 
mod.}’. horticulture, admitted by Acad. 1835.] 

The cultivation of a garden; the art or science of 
cultivating or managing gardens, including the 
growing of flowers, fruits, and vegetables. 

1678 Puicwirs (ed. 4) App., Horticulture, the tillage, dress- 
ing, or improvement of Gardens, as Agriculture of other 
Grounds. 1699 EvELyN Acetaria Ep. Ded. ajb, The Pro- 
duct of Horticulture, and the Field. 1713 A. Evans Ver- 
tumnus xix, Hail, Horticulture’s Sapient King! Receive 
the Homage which we bring. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
iii. I. 410 Temple, in his intervals of leisure, had tried many 
experiments in horticulture. ie 

Horticulturist (hgitikeItitrist). [f. prec. + 
-1st.] One who practises the art of horticulture ; 
a gardener; esp. one who practises gardening 
scientifically as’a profession. 

1818 Topp, Horticulturist, one who is fond of, or skilled 
in, the art of cultivating gardens. 1820 Scort Adéot xxviii. 
1836 Pricharp Phys. Hist. Man 1. i. § 5. 139 Hybrid 
plants are continually produced in gardens..by a process 
well known to horticulturists. 

Hortle, obs. form of Hurriz. 

Hortolan, hortulan(e, obs. ff. ORTOLAN. 

Hortour, obs. form of Hurrer sd.1 

Hortulan (hfstis/lin), a. (sb.) Also 7-9 
hortulane, 8 hortuline. [ad. L. hortulin-us of 
or belonging’ to a garden, sb. a gardener, f. 
hortul-us dim. of hort-us garden, In earlier form 
OrTOLAN, from It. ovtolano.] Of or belonging 
to a garden or gardening; garden-. 

1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. Ep. Ded., This Hortulan Kalen- 
dar is yours. 1669 J. Rose Eng. Vineyard Pref., All 
things which concern his hortulan profession. 1783 W. F. 
Martyn Geog. Mag. II. 236 Fruits and other hortulane 
productions are drawn by dogs round the streets. @1817 
T. Dwicut Trav. New Eng. (1821) 11. 311 The hortulan 
vegetables, common to other parts of New-England. 1822 
New Monthly Mag. \V. 83 A rarer display of architectural 
and hortulan splendour. 

+B. sb. A gardener. Obs. rare. 

1526 [see OrTOLAN]. 

+ Hortula-nary, a. Obs. rare. = HORTULAN a. 

1715 Pittis Life Dr. Radcliffe 24 The Doctor's servants 
made such a Havock amongst his Hortulanary Curiosities. 

|| Hortus siccus (hgitds sik#s), [Lat., =dry 
garden.] An arranged collection of dried plants ; 
a herbarium. 

1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. Pref. Bij, It is a 
Collection of all the Plants of those Countries, which in 
Botanick terms is called a Hortus Siccus. 1759 JOHNSON 
Idler No. 64% 5,1..bought a Hortus Siccus of inestimable 
value. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 38 Flowers 
in the court looking fit for a hortus siccus. 1853 KanE 
Grinnell Exp. vi. 48 (Stanf.) The furs were packed, my 
sketches and wet hortus siccus [mosses, etc.] properly com- 
bined, and we started again. 

Jig. 1763 Gray Let, to Wharton 5 Aug., [At Cambridge] 
where no events grow, though we preserve those of former 
days, by way of Hortus Siccus in our libraries. 1790 BURKE 
Fr. Rev. (ed. 3) 15 The ample collection of known classes, 


genera, and species, which at present beautify the hortus 
siccus of dissent. 
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+ Ho'rtyard. Ods. Also 6-7 horteyard, hort- 
yard. [An affected alteration of orchard, frequent 
in 16-17thc., influenced by L. Aortus garden, The 
earliest OE. form was ortgeard, whence later orceard, 
ME. orchard (from ¢1200); in 16th c. this was 
written by some ortyard, after med.L. ortus or It. 
orto garden, and still later hortyard.] A garden 
of fruit trees, an ORCHARD ; sometimes a garden 
in general. 

1sss W. WatremAN Fardle Facions App. 323 He that 

lanteth an horteyarde. 1562 T'urNER Herbal 11. 60a, The 
boa of Pembrook hall in Cambrigde. 1579-80 NortH 
Plutarch (1895) I. 226 Pety larceny, as robbing mens horte- 
yards and gardens of fruite. 1677 Por Oxfordsh.15 Any 
one that suspects the Echo to be really in the Hortyard, and 
not in the Garden, go but into it. 1699 Evetyn Acetaria 
Plan, Of the Hort-Yard and Potagere; and what Fruit- 
Trees..may be admitted into a Garden. 

Horwed: see Hory v. 

Horw3, hor3(e, filth: see Hore sé. 

Hory, horry, 2. Ods. exc. dia/. Forms: a. 1 
horiz, 3-4 hori, hore, 4 horie, 4-5 hory, hoory, 8 
horry, 9@a/.howry ; 8.4-5 horow(e,(7 horrow). 
LOE. horigz, f. horh, horw-, hor-, HORE sb. +-¥. The 
ordinary OE. horiz naturally gave ME. hor, hory. 
Chaucer’s horowe (cited by Bullokar and Cockeram 
as horrow) attaches itself app. to the inflexional 
horg- in horz-um, etc.: cf. Hoty, HALLow.] 

Foul, dirty, filthy ; slanderous. 

a, c1000 Canons of A lfric § 22 in Thorpe Laws II, 350 Det 
his reaf ne beo horiz. c1ooo AELFRic Hom. I. 528 Mid 
horium reafe. c1z00 Trix. Coll. Hom. 141 Clensunge pat 
is bat brind hori to clene. azz00 Sev. Sins, Pride 13 in 
E, E. P. (1862) 19 Hit nis bote a hori felle. 1382 Wyc.ir 
Lev. xxii. 5 He that..shal touche..eny vnclene, whos 
touchynge is hoory [1388 foul], shal be ynclene vnto the euen. 
c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 82 An Lory wounde shal be heelid, 
in remeuynge awey be crust eipere filbe bat is in him, c14z0 
Chron. Vilod. 1870 Pis synfulle worlde pat sohorry ys. 1746 
Exmoor Scold.(E.V.S.) 155 Thy Waistcoat oll horry. 1880 
Tennyson Village Wife vii, A howry owd book, 1881 NV. 
Linc. Gloss., Howery, dirty, filthy. 

B. [c1000 Apollonius (1834) 13 Mid horhgum scicelse.] 
1374 CHAUCER Compl. Mars 206 Somtyme envyous folke 
with tunges horowe departen hem alas, ?c¢ 1400 Plowszan’s 
T. 1097 They were noughty, foule, and horowe. 1616 
Butioxar, Horrow, beastlie ; base, slaunderous, 

Hence + Ho’ryness. Oés. 

c1425 Eng. Cong. [rel. xxviii. 66 Mych horynesse [Raw. 
MS. felth] or oryble synnes, that me ne aght nat to speke of. 

+ Hory, v. Obs. Forms: 2-3 hore}3-en, hory- 
en, 4 horew-en, horw-en. [UVE. type *horgian, 
f. horig (see prec.) : cf. hergtan, Harry.] s¢rans. 
To make hory, foul, or filthy; to defile, pollute. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 201 We habbeb don of us pe ealde 
man pe us horejede alle. ¢1275 in O. EZ. Misc. g2 Lest he 
schulde his saule horyen and schede, 13.. £. E. Allit. P. 


B. 335 Of vche clene comly kynde enclose seuen makez Of 
vche horwed, in ark halde bot a payre. 


Horydest, 2nd sing. pa. t. of Horre v. Obs. 

Hos, obs. form of Hoarss, 

Hosanna (hoze'na), zxz., sb, and v. Forms: 
I osanna, 4 ossanna, 4~7 osanna, 6 hosianna, 
osan, 7 hosannah, 6- hosanna. fad. late L. 
osanna, hosanna (Vulg.), ad. Gr. @cavyda, woavra, 


repr. the Heb. NI-ywIT hoshas-na@, abbreviated 


form of NIM WIN pashisah-nnd save, pray! 
Cf. Ps. exviii. 25, xxxvi. 2. In Rabbinical litera- 
ture the phrase occurs as a word in NIYWAN-DN 


yom-hdshagnd, ‘hosanna-day’, the seventh day of 
the Feast of Booths, also as a name for the 
palm (or willow) branches carried in procession. ] 

A. znt. An exclamation, meaning ‘Save now!’ 
or ‘Save, pray!’, occurring in Ps. exviii. 25, which 
forms part of the Hallel at the Passover, and was 
in frequent liturgical use with the Jews, as an 
appeal for deliverance, and an acclamation or 
ascription of praise to God. Atthe entry of Jesus 
into Jerusalem it was shouted by the Galilean 
pilgrims in recognition of His Messiahship (Matt. 
xxi. 9, 15; Mark xi. 9, 10; John xii. 13), and it 
has been used from early times in the Christian 
Church as an ascription of praise to God and Christ. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xi. 9, 10 Osanna [Lindisf. la hel 

wusiz] sy zebletsod se be com on drihtnes naman..Osanna 
on heahnessum. @ 1300 Cuysor M. 15031 Osanna, lauerd ! 
welcum pou be, Quar has pou ben sa lang? Jbzd. 15106 
Nu sais alle ossanna! 1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. xvin. 9g How 
osanna by orgonye [C. orgone] olde folke songen. 1382 
Wycur Matt. xxi. 9 The cumpanyes that wenten before, 
and that sueden, crieden, seyinge, Osanna [g/oss that is, 
I preie, saue], to the sone of Dauith., Osanna in the hee3ist 
thingis [1526 T1NDALE, 1535 Coverp. hosianna, 1534 TiN- 
DALE hosanna]. 1567 Gude § Godlie B, (1897) 198 For our 
gude man in heuin dois regne .. Quhar Angellis singis euer 
Osan. 1625 SANDERSON Sev. 1. 117 The abridgment.. 
which some have made of the whole book of Psalms, but 
into two words, Hosannah, and Hallelujah, 1718 Watts 
Ps. cxvili. 1v. v, Hosanna in the highest strains The church 
on earth can raise. 1811 HEsEr /Yymn, Hosanna to the 
living Lord..To Christ, Creator, Saviour, King, Let earth, 
let heaven, Hosanna sing. 

B. sd. A cry or shout of ‘hosanna’: a shout of 
praise or adoration, 


HOSE. 


164x MiLTon Ch. Govt. u. iii, All men with loud hosannas 
will confess her greatness. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. iv. § 13. 29 
The acclamations and hosannahs of the multitude. 1717 
Pore Eloisa 353 When loud Hosannas rise. 1866 Bryant 
Poems, Death Slavery ii, Our rivers roll exulting, and their 
banks Send up hosannas to the firmament ! 

C. vb. trans. To address, applaud, or escort 
with shouts of ‘ hosanna ’. 

1697 C. Lestiz Suake in Grass (ed. 2) 46 This James 
Naylor suffer’d himself to be Hosanna‘d into Bristol, as 
Christ was into Jerusalem. 1775 P. OLIVER in 7. Hutchin- 
son's Diary 31 Oct. (1886) II. 110 They Hosanna’d a man 
who was known to be infamous inall vices. 1851 H. ANcus 
Ser. (1861) 143 The act of him who has been much hosan- 
naed as if he were a Saviour. 

Hosband, -bond, obs. ff. HUSBAND. 

Hosch, obs. form of Huss. 


Hose (houz), sb. Forms: Stng. and collect. pl. 
1 hosa, 3— hose ; 3-6 hosse, 4-7 hoose, 5 hoyse, 
5-6 Sc. hois, 6 hoys, Sc. hoss, hoiss, hoyss, 
hoess, howis, 6-8 hoase, 7 Sc. hoise, 8-9 erron. 
Se. sing. ho. Fl. a, 3- hosen, (5 hoosen, hausyn, 
hosin, 5-6 -yn, 6 -one, hozen); 8. 4-7 hoses, 
(4 hoosis, 4-6 hosis, 5 hossys, 6 hosys). [OE. 
hosa (? hose, hosw)=OHG. hosa (MDu., MLG., 
MHG., Ger. hose hose, trousers, Du. ioos stocking, 
water-hose), ON. hosa, Da. hose stocking ; app. 
:—OTeut. *hosén-. Of German origin are the 
Romanic forms, med.L. hosa, osa, OF. hose, heuse, 
It. 2osa, OSp. kuesa, OPg. osa, Pr. oza legging ; 
Welsh and Corn. os are from Eng.] 

1. An article of clothing for the leg; sometimes 
reaching down only to the ankle as a legging or 
gaiter, sometimes also covering the foot like a 
long stocking. a. stmg. Obs. 

azroo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 327/29 Caliga, uel 
ocrea, hosa. c1z05 Lay. 15216 Pat zlc nome a long sax 
& leiden bi his sconke wid inne his hose. ¢ 1477 CaxTON 
Yason 49 The firste man that he mette with an hose on 
that one foot and none on that other. 1483 Cath. Angd. 
189/2 An Hose (A. Hoyse), caliga, caligula. 1490 CAXTON 
Eneydos xxiv. 89 Dydo beynge ther present..with one 
fote bare and the other hosse on.. 1573-80 Baret Adv. 1 
664 An Hose, or nether stocke, crurale. 1682 N. O. 
Boileau’s Lutrin w. 218 One Chanon ran With one hose 
off, the other scarcely on. P 

B. pl. hosen, arch. or dial. ; hoses, obs. 
as in y. 

@ 1225 Ancr. R. 420 Ine sumer 3e habbed leaue uorto gon 
and sitten baruot ; and hosen widuten uaumpez, and ligge 
ine ham hwoso liked. 1297 R. Grovc. (Rolls) 8013 Is 
chanberlein him bro3te..Amorewe uor to werie a_peire 
hosen [v.77. hoses, hose] of say. ¢ 1300 Havelok 860 Haue- 
lok..Hauede neyper hosen ne shon, Ne none kines obe[r] 
wede. 1382 Wyciir Acts xii. 9 Be thou gurd bifore, and 
do on thi hosis [Vulg. caligas}]. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Prod. 456 
Hir hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed. c1400 MaunpDeEv. 
(1839) v. 59 Oure lord seyde to Moyses, ‘Do of pin hosen 
and thi schon: for the place bat pou stondest on is lond 
holy and blessed’. cxq460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim, Mon. 
iii, (1885) 114 Thair hausyn beth of lyke caunuas, and passyn 
not thair kne, wher fore thai beth gartered and ther theis 
bare. 1530 Parser. 232/2 Hosyn and shossys, chaussure. 
1557 Nortu tr. Guewara’s Diall Pr. 190 b/1_ Wearing their 
hosen very close. a@1732 Gay Past. (J.), Willshe thy linen 
wash, or hosen darn? 1882 Gd. Words 602 With their 
spruce knee-breeches, hosen and buckles. £ 

y. collect. pl. hose. In mod. use = Stockings 
reaching to the knee. Half-hose, short stockings 
or socks. 

From ose (as if=hoes), a false sing. ho, stocking, is found 
in Se. 

1297 [see B]. cx1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) viii. 31 Pai putte 
off paire hose and paire schone. 1538 Aderdeen Keg. V. 16 
(Jam.) To pay him x sh. & the wtter part of a pair of 
hoyss. 1553 I. Witson Fhet. (1567) 82 b, Some..go with 
their hose out at heles. 1579 Juv. R. Wardr, (1815) 282 
Ten howis sewit with reid silk, grene silk and blak silk. 
1sgt SHaks. 7wo Gent. 11. i. 83 Hee beeing in loue, could 
not see to garter his hose. 1660 Acts Council Ruther- 
glen in D. Ure Hist. Rutherglen (1793) 65 A paire of shooes 
and hoise. 1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 1. xxi, Her left 
leg ho was flung. 1776-81 Gippon Decl. §& /. Ixv. (R.), The 
legs and feet were clothed in long hose and open sandals. 
1807 Hocc Mount. Bard 193 His shoon was four pound 
weight a-piece; On ilka leg a ho had he. 1851 /dlustr. 
Catal, Gt. Exhib. 588 Merino hose, half-hose, and socks. 
1892 Labour Commission Gloss. s.v., Wrought-hose, a very 
elastic class of hosiery made wholly upon a hand-machine. : 


Jig. 1670 Eacuarp Cont. Clergy 59 We must put on the 
hose of faith, 


b. pl. Coverings for the legs forming part of a 
suit of armour; greaves. 
c1z05 Lay. 21136 His sconken he helede mid hosen of 
stele. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 3851 Hosen of iren he hab on 
drawe. ¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 235 Wip is hosen of mayle he 
by-gon. c¢1440 Partonope 1907 Armed wele Wyth hosyn 
of mayle made of stele. 
c. One's heart in one's hose: see HEART 54a. — 
+ 2. Sometimes an article of clothing for the legs 
and loins, = breeches, drawers; esp. in phrase 
Dovusiet and hose, as the typical male apparel. a. 
Usually in ~/., hosen, hoses, hose, also (with 
reference to its original divided state) a pazr of hose. 
c1460 J. RusseLy bk. Nurture 895-7 Then drawe on his 
sokkis & hosyn..Strike his hosyn oP re trusse 
ye them vp strayte to his plesure. /éid. 961 His shon, 
sokkis, & hosyn to draw of be ye bolde. c1485 Dighy 
Myst, (1882) 111. 502 My dobelet and my hossys euer to- 
gether a-byde, 1535 CovERDALE Dau, iii. 21 So these men 


Sense 


HOSE. 


were bounde in their cotes, hosen, shues [z6xr in their 
coates, their hosen, and their hats]. 1542 Juv. R. Wardr. 
(1815) 93 Ane pair of hois of cramasy velvott, all the theis 
laid out with small frenyeis of gold. 1563-4 Rolls Parlt. V. 
sos/2 Nor that eny of the same Servauntez nor Laborers.. 
use or were eny close Hoses, nor eny Hoses wherof the 
peyre shall excede in price xiiiid. 1586 B. Younc tr. 
Guazzo's Civ, Conv. wv. 227 Not knowing how to put on 
a paire of hose, made his wife holde them with both her 
hands abroade, and then rising..in the bed, leapt downe 
into his breeches. 1596 SHaxs. 1 Hen. /V, 11. iv. 239 Fadst. 
Their Points being broken. Pox. Downe fell his Hose. 
1647 Warp Sinip. Cobler 36 They have carried away with 
them all that was in the pockets of their Holliday hose. 
1650 Futter Pisgah iv. vi. I]. 109 By Aosex we understand 
not stockins, but breeches. [1849 James Woodman xxiii, 
You have got a new coat and hosen, I see.] 

+b. app. sometimes in szzg. with same sense. 

1465 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 526 II. 233, I have not an 
hole hose for to doon. 1560 J. Heywoop Prov. §& Epigr. 
(1867) 134 A hart in a heelde hose, can neuer do weele. 

+e. Shipman’s hose,wide trousers worn by sailors. 

(Contrasted with the tight-fitting hose then worn.) 

1553 T. Witson Ret. (1567) 51 b, Not made as a shippe 
mannes hose, to serue for euery legge. 1565 JEWEL Def 
A fol. (1611) 416 Hereunto they adde a similitude not very 
agreeable, how the Scriptures be like to a Nose of Wax, 
or a Shipmans Hose: how they may. .serue all mens turns. 
ax625 Boys Wks. (1629-30) 414 Making the Scriptures 
a shipmans hose to cover their own malitious humours. 

3. A flexible tube or pipe for the conveyance of 
water or other liquid to a place where it is wanted. 

1495-7 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 229 Halff an Oxe 
hyde..spent abought makyng of hoses for the pompes of 
theseid ship. 1727 BrapLey Ham. Dict. s. v. Building, A 
Parish-Engine compleat, with Socket, Hose, and Leather- 
Pipe. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. iii. 141 The casks may be 
filled in the long-boat with an hose. 1788 Chambers’ 
Cycl., Hoase in Sea-Language, is a long flexible tube, 
formed of leather or tarred canvas..to conduct the fresh 
water..into the casks. 1825 J. NicHorson Oferat. Je- 
chanic 272 That if any of the hoses burst, the water may 
not escape from the receiver at the nozle. 1854 Hud 
Iniprovem. Act 36 Fire-plugs, hose and all necessary works 
.-in case of fire. 1868 Daily Tel. 28 July, If it were 
watered every evening by a hose. 

4. A sheath or sheathing part; sfec. the sheath 
inclosing the ear or straw of corn; the sheath or 
spathe of an Arum. 

(In Halliwell, sheath is erron. printed sheaf, which is 
copied by other Dicts.) 

a4so Fysshynge with ait Angle (1883) 15 Thenne put 
your threde in at the hose twys or thries & lete it goo at 
eche tyme rounde abowte the yerde of your hoke. Thenne 
wete the hose & drawe it tyll that it be faste. 1495 
Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. xvu. clvii. (W. de W.) Stobble 
is properly that strawe wyth leues and hosen_ that jis 
lefte in the felde after that repers haue repen the corn. 
1578 Lyte Dodoeus ui. vii. 323 It [Arum] carieth a certayne 
long codde, huske, or hose. 1620 Vhomas’ Lat. Dict., 
Folliculus,..the greene huskes or hose of wheate or any 
other graine being young, and beginning to spire. 1656 
{see Hosep Zp/. a. 3]. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden 
xxxil. 65 (Arum). At the top..standeth a long hollow Hose 
or Husk, close at the bottom, but open from the middle 
upwards, ending ina point. 1744-50 W. Exiis Mod. Hus- 
bandm. I. 1. 2 The Honey-dews .. will then .. so close 
and glew up the tender Hose of the Ear, that the unripe 
Wheat-kernels cannot expand themselves. 1813 HEADRICK 
Agric. Surv. Forfarsh. 299 The disease of smut..is found 
in the ears before they have burst from the hose or seed- 
leaves. a@1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hose, the sheath 
or spathe of an ear of corn. 

5. A socket. sfece. a. The socket of any metal 
tool (as a spade or rake) which receives the handle 
or shaft. b. Ina printing press of the old type: 
A square wooden frame inclosing part of the 
spindle and serving as a support for keeping the 
platen level. 

1611 Cotcr., Planche, .. the Till of a Printers Presse, or 
the shelfe that compasseth the Hose. 1743 Maxwe ut Sed. 
Trans. 96 (Jam.) With a hose or socket .. made for holding 
of a pole or shaft; which being fixed into the hose, it may 
be thrust down into the earth. 1765 Croker, etc. Dict, Arts 
Il. s.v. Printing, At each corner of the hose, there is an 
iron-hook fastened with pack-thread to those at each corner 
of the platten. 7 

+6. The bag at the lower end of a trawl-net or 
other fishing net: =Cop sd.! 5. Ods. 

1630 Order in Descr. Thames (1758) 72 The Hose not to 
exceed eleven feet in length, and in compass sixty Meishes. 
Ibid. 73 To have the Hose or Cod of his Net full Inch and 
half. 

III. 7. attrib.and Comd.,as (senses 1and 2) hose- 
cloth, factor, -garter, -heeler, -maker, -yarn ; (sense 
3) hose-carriage, -carrier, -cart, -coupling, -maker, 
-making, -nian, -pipe, -reel, -tender, -trough, -van; 
hose-bridge, -jumper, -protector, -shield, de- 
vices for the protection of firemen’s hose lying 
across a street or road ; hose-grass, a local name 
for Holcus lanatus ; hose-hook, (a) a hook for 
raising the hose of a fire-engine; + (4) a hook by 
which the platen was attached to the hose (see 
sense 5b); hose-husk, a husk resembling a hose 
or stocking; hose-ring (Azmorous) a fetter. 

1893 Daily News 12 Jan. 5/5 The bodies were conveyed 
on two *hose carriages, on each of which were twelve fire- 
men in their helmets and uniforms. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 
9 Oct. 5/2 As the *hose-carrier was crossing the market- 
place the wheels skidded and the carrier turned over. 1887 
Times 19 Sept. 7 The firemen had run out the telescopic 
escape and the *hose-cart, and were on the scene. 1478 
W. Paston in P. Lett, No. 824 111.237 Also I beseche yow 


* of one corolla within another. 
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to sende me a *hose clothe. 1843-4 Old City Acc.-Bk. in 
Archzol. Frni. XLII, Itm for iiij yards of hoose cloth. 1703 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3879/4 He .. for many years was a *Hose- 
Factor in Freeman’s-Yard. 1894 West. Gaz. 10 Sept. 8/2 
He [Defoe] did not consider himself a ‘ hosier’, that is, one 
who stood behind the counter selling hosiery, but ‘a hose 
factor’—a warehouseman in a small way. 1563 W. FuLKE 
Meteors (1640) 30b, Her *hose garters untyed. 1811 W. 
Arton Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. 287 (Jam.) * Hose-grass or York- 
shire fog (Holcus lanatus), is next to rye-grass the most 
valuable grass. a@1625 FLETCHER Martial Maid u. i, 
Thou woollen-witted *hose-heeler. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., *Hose-Husk, in botany, a long round husk; as in 
pinks, julyflowers, &c. 1483 Caxton Cato Cij, We reden 
of two *hosemakers. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ, 113 
‘Twenty-third in order stand the hosemakers’ shops. 18 .. 
Elect. Rev. (U.S.) X1. 2(Cent.) The *hosemen managing the 
apparatus, 1872 Raymonp Svatist. Mines §& Mining 64 The 
water of seven or eight ordinary *hose-pipes. 1884 Pad/ 
Mall G. 15 Aug. 4/2 A friendly hand turned the hose-pipe 
upon them. 1837 W. Bappetey in Mech. Mag. XXVII. 
34 A little invention which I have termed a *hose-reel. 
c¢1830 Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 172, I will go give 
him these *hose rings. 1851 J. S. MacauLay Field Lortif. 
197 The *hose-troughs are small wooden tunnels, in which 
the powder-hose intended to communicate the fire to the 
charge is placed. 1581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 9 § 1 Wools,.. 
Cottons, *Hose-Yarn. 

Hose (héuz), v. 
[f. Hose sd.] 


1. tvans. To furnish or provide with hose. 

c 1300 Havelok 971 Hwan he was clobed, osed, and shod. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 29 Bope i-hosed and i-schod. 
1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode i. xxxii. (1869) 87 Thou wolt 
hose him, and take him noble robes. 1530 Patscr. 588/1 
It costeth me monaye in the yere to hose and shoe my ser- 
vauntes. 1599 THYNNE Axzmnadv, (1875) 13 The name of 
Chaucer .. (being frenche, in Englishe signyfyinge one who 
shueth or hooseth a manne). 1610 W. FoLtKInGHAM A7t of 
Survey To, Rdr., 3 shillings, which now will scarce hose a 
frugall Peasant. 1834 Frasers Mag. X. 416 The men 
degenerate shirted, cloaked, and hosed. 

2. To water or drench with a hose. (Hoss sé. 3.) 

1889 Lavy Brassey Last Voy, iv. 92 In the morning we go 
on deck at a very early hour... Then we are most of us 
hosed. 1898 West. Gaz. 15 Feb. 11/3 All the.. animals 
able to stand the application of water were repeatedly hosed. 

Hose: see Hoarsz, HAausp, HAUSE. 

Hoseband, -bond, obs. forms of HusBanp. 

Hosed (hduzd), a. [f. Hose v. or 5d. +-ED.] 

1. Provided with hose ; wearing hose. 

@ 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. 111 Hupe forth, Hubert, 
hosede pye. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. (1510) sj b/2 With 
a swerde gyrde aboute hym, & hosyd and sporyd. 1565-73 
Coorer Thesaurus, Caligatus,..hoased. 1825 Scotr Be- 
trothed x, The scarlet-hosed Gillian. . 

2. Of a horse: Having the lower parts of the 
legs covered with white hair so as to present the 
appearance of wearing white stockings. 

1720 W. Gisson Diet. Horses i. (ed. 3) 5 When the White 
.. happens to be on all the four feet, or only before, or 
behind, rising pretty high, the Horse is then said to be 
hosed. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 1]. 5 Whena 
Horse is what we call hosed, it is a Sign he is of a washy 
Constitution. 

3. Inclosed in a sheath or glume. 

1686 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unl. § gt. 31 Corn 
bringeth grains; that which is eared, in ears; the hosed in 
hosen; the codded in codds. 

Hose-in-hose, a. and sd. [See Hose sé. 4.] 
Said of flowers which appear to have one corolla 
within another, esp. a well-known variety of 
Primula or Polyanthus. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. iv. 67/2 Another kind [of 
Thorn Apple] having the Flower Ingeminated, or Hose in 
Hose, that is one coming out of another. 1927-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Hose in Hose. .signifies one long husk within another ; 
as in the polyanthos. 1879 Britren & Hottanp Plant-n., 
Hose-in- hose, a peculiar variety of garden Polyanthus, 
where the calyx becomes petaloid, giving the appearance 
1882 Garden 20 May 343/t 


Also 3 ose, 6 hoose, hoase. 


Hose-in-Hose Polyanthuses. 

Hosel(e, hosil, obs. forms of HousEt. 

Hoseless (héwzlés), a. [f. Hose sd. + -LEss.] 
Without hose; wearing no hose. 

1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam, Wits xi. (1596) 156 A. .hosier 
..1f none agree with the buiers measure... must send him 
away hoselesse. 1658 CLEVELAND Rustic Ramp. Wks. 
(1687) 416 Among such hoseless Ribaulds. 1823 ew 
Monthly Mag. VII. 397 The shoeless, hoseless, shirtless, 
and houseless peasantry, 

Ho’se-net. Chiefly Sc. A small net resem- 
bling a stocking, affixed to a pole (Jam.) ; jig. a 
position from which it is difficult to escape. 

1552 Lynpesay Monarche 4762 They..with their hois net 
dayly drawis to Rome, The maist fine gold, that is in 
Christindome. 1589 R. Bruce Servi. Sacrament M iv b, 
Sa..yee have drawne your selfes in a hose-net, and crucified 
your messe. 1743 Pitt in Anecd. Earl Chatham (1797) 1. 
v. 149 If the French had not..caught our army in a hose 
net, from which it could not have escaped. 1824 ScorT 
Redgauntlet Let. xiii, | had him in a hose-net. 


Hosere, obs. f. WHosorvER. Hosewif, obs. 
f. Housrwirz. Hoshen, var. HusHion. 

Hosier (hdazio1, houwzia1), Forms: 5 hoseer, 
hoseare, hose3ere, hosiare, hoser, (hosyrer), 
5-6 hosyer, 8 hozier,6-hosier, [f. Hosx sd. + 
-IER.] One who makes or deals in hose (stock- 
ings and socks) and frame-knitted or woven under- 
clothing generally. 

[1403 in York Myst. Introd. 20 uote, Touz hosyers que 


vendront chauuces ou facent chauuces a vendre.} ¢ 1440 








HOSPITAGE. 


Promp. Parv, 248/2 Hoseare, or he pat makythe hosyne 
(K. hosezere, S. hosiare, P. hoser). 1465 J. Pasron in 
P. Lett, No. 526 Il. 233, ij peyir hose .. redy made for me 
at the hosers. 1574 J. Dee in Let?¢. Lit. Men (Camden) 38 
Vulgar, obscure persons, as hosiers and tanners. 1731 SwirT 
Lett. 10 Sept., You are as arrant a cockney as any hosier 
in Cheapside. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xx. 1V. 503 It 
had been necessary for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
go, hat in hand, .. borrowing a hundred pounds from this 
hosier, and two hundred pounds from that ironmonger. 

Hosiery (howziori, howziaui). | f. prec.; see-ERY.] 

1. Hose collectively ; extended to other frame- 
knitted articles of apparel, and hence to the whole 
class of goods in which a hosier deals. 

1790-1826 Fleecy Hosiery [see FLEEcy 1b]. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1. 259 Hosiery of wool, cotton and thread. 
1839 E. E. Perxins Haberdashery § Hosiery (ed. 6) 98 
Socks and stockings legitimately constitute Hosiery, but. - 
caps, waistcoats, drawers, and petticoats,—being made of 
the same materials .. are now included under the term 
‘Hosiery’. 1875 Ure’s Dict. Arts (ed. 7) 11. 813 There are 
many different fabrics of stocking-stitch for various kinds of 
ornamental hosiery. /ézd., The first kind of frame. .is that 
for knitting plain hosiery, or the common stocking-frame. 

2. The business or trade of a hosier. 

1789 J. Pirxincton View Derbysh. 11. 51 The business of 
hosiery is carried on extensively in that part of the county. 

3. A factory where hose are woven. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

1803 Med. Frnl. 1X. 550, I adopted the use of fleecy 
hosiery stockings. /ézd. X. 283 The patent fleecy hosiery 
jackets sold in the shops. 1897 Daily News 23 Apr. 3/4 
Manager in the hosiery department. /d7d., The question 
had never been previously raised as to hosiery goods. 

Hosing (howzin), vé/. 56. [f. Hosev. + -1ne1.] 
The-providing with hose ; comcr. material for hose, 
hose collectively. 

1340 Ayend, 154 Ine mete and ine drinke and ine clobinge 
and ine hosiynge and ine ssoinge. 1513 DouGLas Atneis 
XI. xv. 23 Hys hosing schane of wark of Barbary. 1580 
Houtypann Treas. Fr. Tong, Chaussure, hosing. 

Hospetes, obs. f. hostess: see Hospre. 

Hospice (hg'spis). [a. F. hospice, ad. L. hos- 
pitium hospitality, entertainment, a lodging, inn, 
f. hospit-en: see Host sb.2] 

1. A house of rest and entertainment for pilgrims, 
travellers, or strangers, esp. one belonging to a 
religious order, as those of the monks of St. 
Bernard and St. Gotthard on the Alps; also, 
generally, a ‘ home” for the destitute or the sick. 

1818 Blackw. Mag. IV. 88 The Hospice of St. Bernard. 
1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 275 Beyond this 
spot are the A/éfztal, an ancient hospice, and a new but 
unfinished one, commenced by Napoleon. 1862 MrrivaLe 
Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. xlviii. 62 The establishment of a 
hospice in the wilderness of snows. 1894 7vzes 18 Dec. 
13/z The hospice provides 20 beds, soup, bread, and coals 
to families, and penny dinners to sandwich-men. 

2. A hostel for students; = Hospirium 2. 

1895 RasSHDALL Univ, Europe I. v. § 5. 497 There was 
more chance of the-rule.. being enforced [in a college] than 
in the private Hospice. 

Hospitable (hg'spitab’l), a. [a. obs. F. hos- 
pitable (Cotgr. 1611), or ad. L. type *hosprtabiles, 
f. hospita-re ; see HOSPITATE and -BLE.] 

1. Offering or affording welcome and entertain- 
ment to strangers; extending a generous hos- 
pitality to guests and visitors. a. Of persons. 

1570 Levins Manip. 3/28 Hospitable, hospitabilis. 1638 
Sr T. Hersert Trav. (ed. 2) 340 They are very hospitable 
one to another. 1816 Keatince 7yav. I. 330 note, The sav- 
ages in America are extremely hospitable. 1859 C. BARKER 
Assoc. Princ. i. 9 They were..hospitable to travellers. 

b. Of things, feelings, qualities, etc. 

1595 SHAKs. Fohmu 11. i. 244 Then the constraint of hospit- 
able zeale, In the releefe of this oppressed childe. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb. ii. (R.), His hospitable gate The richer 
and the poor stood open to receive. 1727 Swirt Gudliver 
ur. iv, Entertained in a most hospitable manner. 1838 
THIRLWALL Greece xxxviil. V. 55 He is said to have inherited 
his father’s hospitable relation to Sparta. 

2. ¢ransf. Disposed to receive or welcome 
kindly ; open and generous in mind or disposition. 

1655 Evetyn Letz. 8 June, Ostende may prove as hospit- 
able to our shippinge as Brest hath bene. 1661 BoyLr 
Style of Script. (1675) 134 We must .. make our faculties as 
hospitable to it [God's Word] as we can. 1887 Amer. Frni. 
Phtlol. VIII. 86 The religion of the Greeks., was hospitable 
to novelties and was camposite in character. 

Hence Ho'spitableness, hospitable quality or 
character. 

1612-15 Br. Hatt Contempl., N. 7. 1. xvii, Charity and 
hospitableness. 1665 Boyie Occas. Ref?. (1845) 73 Such 
a constant kindness and hospitableness to such thoughts. . 
they will, as it were, come to the mind without calling. 
a 1677 Barrow Servm. Wks. 1687 I. xxxi. 428 His benignity 
to strangers, and hospitableness, is remarkable. 

Hospitably (hg'spitabli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-Lx2,] Ina hospitable manner ; with hospitality. 

az1721 Prior Ladle 119 Ye thus hospitably live, And 
strangers with good cheer receive. 1774 Goipsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) 1V. 327 He makes a virtue of necessity, and 
hospitably rows him to shore. 1849 Macaucay Hist. Eng. 
y. I. 530 They received him most hospitably. 

Hospitage (hp'spitédz). Ods. or arch. [ad. 
med.L. hospitagium, f. hospit-em: see Host sb,2 
and -aGE.] 

+1. The position of a guest; guestship. Ods. 

1590 SPENSER 7. Q. 111. x. 6 That his ungentle hoste n’ote 
him appeach Of vile ungentlenesse, or hospitages breach. 
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+2, Lodging, entertainment as a guest. Obs. 

1611 Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. ix. § 77 No where con- 
tenting himself with his dyet and hospitage. 

3. A place of hospitality. ; 

1855 SincLeTon Virgil I. 312 That a hospitage Defiled 
should be abandoned. 

Hospital (hg'spital), sd. Also 4 -ayle, 4-6 
hospyt-, 4-7 -ale, 5-7 -alle, 5-8 -all. [a. OF. 
hospital, mod.F. hépital, ad. med.L. hospitale place 
of reception for guests, neut. sing. of hospztalis 
(see next). Of this word, Hosrrn and HoreL 
are doublets, and Sprrat an aphetized form.] 

1. A house or hostel for the reception and enter- 
tainment of pilgrims, travellers, and strangers; a 
hospice. Hence, one of the establishments of the 


Knights Hospitallers. : 

¢1300 Beket 84 Ther is nouth an hospital arerd of Seint 
Thomas. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 135 To temples 
in Acres he quath fiue bousand marke, & fiue thousand to 
pe hospitale. ¢xzq0o Maunpry. (Roxb.) x, 40 Before be 
kirke..es a grete hospitale. .of whilk pe hospitalleres hase 
paire first fundacion. cx1g00o Melusine xxi, 122 How they 
chaced two galleyes of the hospytal of Rodes. 1540 Act 
32 Hen. VITT, c. 24 § 2 The said William Weston or any 
of his bretherne or confreers of the said Hospitall or house 
of Sainct John of Hierusalem in England. 1598 HAktuyr 
Voy. 1. 102 (R.) The countrey of Prussia, which the Dutch 
knights of the order of Saint Maries hospitale of Jerusalem 
haue of late wholly conquered and subdued. 1765 H 
Wa poe Ofranto iii. (1798) 52 An adjacent hospital founded 
by the princess Hippolita for the reception of pilgrims. 

2. A charitable institution for the housing and 
maintenance of the needy; an asylum for the 
destitute, infirm, or aged. Ods. exc. in Eng. legal 
use and in proper names like Greenwich Hospital, 
orig. a home for superannuated seamen. 

1418 Z. E. Wills 31, 1 bequethe to be pore hospitales.. 
to eueryche hospitall, to parte a-monge pore folk there, xx s, 
1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. /V 200 An olde and riche Hos- 
pitall, dedicated to Saincte Leonarde, in the whiche Almose- 
house the poore and indigente people were harbored. 
1581 W. Starrorp Exam. Compl. 1. (1876) 18 Yee knowe the 
hospitall at the townes ende, wherein the freemen decaied 
are releaued. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 44 Send 
into England for rug Gowns, such as poor people wear in 
Hospitals. cx1zxo Cevia Fiennes Diary (1888) 38 We go 
by St. Cross [Winchester] a large hospitall for old men 
and I thinke most is for ye decayed schollars. 1838 Penny 
Cycl, XII. 316/2 Hospitals intended merely for the relief 
of poor and indigent persons in England are peculiarly 
called Alms-houses. 

+b. A house for the corporate lodging of 
students in a university ; a hostel or hall. Ods. 

1536 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 42 § 1 Halles Hostelles Hos- 
pitalles. 1389 NAsuEe Pref to Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 11 
Saint Johns in Cambridge, that at that time was..shining 
so farre aboue all others Houses, Halls, and Hospitalls. 
1706 Estcourt Fair Exam. 111.i, England, instead of being 
..the Hospital of Fools wou’d be an entire College of 
Learned Men, 

e. A charitable institution for the education and 
maintenance of the young. Now only in Sc. legal 
use and in names of ancient institutions such as 
Christ’s Hospital, London, and Heriot’s Hospital, 
Edinburgh. 

1g52 Hutort, Hospitall for children to be brought up, 
brephotrophia. 1598 B. Jonson Lv. Man in Hum. 1. i, 
I tooke him of a child, up, at my doore..gave him mine 
owne name Thomas, Since bred him at the hospitall. 169r 
Woop Ath. Oxon. 1. 164 Among the blew coats in Ch. Ch. 
Hospital. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 347/2 An hospital..is 
sometimes a place of learning, as Christ’s Hospital, London. 
bid. UX. 275/1 Edinburgh has some noble hospitals and 
charitable institutions. Among these are..Heriot's Hos- 
pital. .Watson’s Hospitals, Merchant-Maiden and Trades’- 
Maiden Hospitals, Orphan Hospital, and Gillespie’s Hos- 
pital. 1870 Ramsay Rewzin. v. (ed. 18) 118 She was brought 
up in one of the hospitals here. 1880 Chambers’ Encycl., 
Hospital, in Law..in Scotland..more frequently signifies 
a mortification or endowment for the education as well as 
support of children. 

3. sfec. An institution or establishment for the 
care of the sick or wounded, or of those who 
require medical treatment. (The current sense.) 

Such institutions are either public or private, free or 
paying,—or both combined,—general or special with respect 
to the diseases treated. 

[c1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E.T. S.) xliii, Oure 
hoely places, callyd the Priory of seynt Bartholomew yn 
Smythfyld, and..the hospital by olde tyme longyng to the 
same.] 1549 Order resp. St. Barthol. in Vicary's Anat.(1888) 
App. ili. 137 For the better sustentation and comforte of 
the diseased and impotent persons within the said hospitall. 
1552 Ordre Hosp. St. Barthol. Pref. Ay, This Hospital... 
where .. there haue bene healed of the pocques, fystules, 
filthie blaynes and sores, to nombre of .viij. hundred. 
1573-80 Barer Adv. H 665 An Hospitall, or spittle for poore 
folkes diseased. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 299 The 
money..is sent to the Hospitals of the diseased. 1789 
W. Bucuan Dom. Med. (1790) 8x Physicians, surgeons, 
and others who attend hospitals, ought, for their own 
safety, to take care that they be properly ventilated. 1869 
Lucky Europ. Mor. I1.i.85 A Roman Lady..founded at 
Rome as an act of penance the first public hospital. 

transf. and fig. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 11 
For the world, I count it notan Inne, but an Hospitall, and 
a place, not to live, but to die in. 168x Fraver Meth. 
Grace x, 217 The world is a great hospital full of sick and 
dying souls, all wounded by one and the same mortal 
weapon, Sin. 

_b. A similar establishment for the treatment of 
sick or injured animals, 
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1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 422 The publike Hos- 
pital which the Citizens..had founded for all kindes of 
Birds, to cure them in their sicknesse. 1884 Daily News 
23 July 7/1 The Great Northern Railway has just set up 
a hospital for their sick or injured horses. 

e. Short for hospzlal-shzp. : 

1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4562/3 Her Majesty's Ships the 
Dover .. Pembroke- Hospital, and Carcass- Bomb. | 1723 
[bid. No. 6141/3 Serpent Bomb, Smirna Factor Hospital. 

a. Jn (into) hospital: under medical treatment 
in a hospital. In quot. 1885, ¢vansf. of vessels. 

1844 H. H. Witson Brit. India 11. 113 More than half 
the survivors were in hospital. 1885 U. S. Grant Pers. 
Mem. xxii. I. 305, I saw the absolute necessity of his gun- 
boats going into hospital. : 

+4, A house of entertainment ; ‘open house’. 

¢1400 Afol. Loll. 33 Ne coueytous of foul wynning, but 
to holde hospital. 1592 GreEne Groat’s W. Wit (1617) 9 
The house where Lamilia (for so we call the Curtezan) kept 
her Hospitall. 

+5. A place of lodging. In first quot. fig. Ods. 

1500-20 Dunsar Poems lxxxv. 77 (To the Virgin Mary) 
Hospitall riall, the lord of all Thy closet did include. 1548 
Upatt, etc. Eras. Par. Matt. xii. 74 An unclene spirite.. 
banished from his olde hospital. 1590 Spenser /. Q. 11. ix. 
ro They spide a goodly castle... Which choosing for that 
evening’s hospitale, They thither marcht. : 

6. attrib. and Comb., as hospilal-assistant, man- 
agement, practice, surgeon, etc.; hospital-treated 
adj.; hospital-boy, a boy brought up at a hos- 
pital, a charity-boy; hospital fever, a kind of 
typhus fever arising in crowded hospitals from the 
poisonous condition of the atmosphere due to 
exhalations from diseased bodies; hospital gan- 
grene, a spreading, sloughing, gangrenous inflam- 
mation starting from a wound and arising in 
crowded hospitals; also called sloughing phage- 
dena; hospital-man, mate, an assistant in a 
hospital on board ship; Hospital Saturday, a 
particular Saturday in the year on which collec- 
tions of money for the local hospitals are organized 
in workshops, in the streets, and elsewhere; 
hospital-ship, a vessel fitted up for the reception 
and treatment of sick and wounded seamen; so 
hospital berth, cabin, hulk, vessel; hospital 
steward, (a) a non-commissioned staff-officer in 
the U.S. army who makes up prescriptions, ad- 
ministers medicine, and has general charge, under 
the direction of an army surgeon, of the sick and 
of hospital property ; (6) in the navy, the desig- 
nation formerly given to the apothecary (Cent. 
Dict.) ; Hospital Sunday, a particular Sunday 
in the year on which collections of money are 
made in the places of worship of a town or district 
for the local hospitals; hospital ulcer = hospital 
gangrene, 

1816 A. C. Hurcuison Pract. Obs. Surg. (1826) 168 Ex- 
amined during the night by the nurse of the ward, or by an 
*hospital-assistant. 1788 J. Brake Plax Mar. Syst. 53 
That the *hospital-birth be appointed .. between decks. 
1677 Horneck Gt. Law Consid. iv. (1704) 210 A thing only 
fit for alms-men and *hospital-boys. 1780 PrinGcLE (t/t/e) 
Observations on the Nature and Cure of *Hospital and Jail 
Fevers. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 690 It [putrid 
fever] possesses the additional names of Jail, Camp, and 
Hospital Fever, 1813 J. THomson Lect. Juflam. 456 The 
particular ulcer, to which surgeons now give the name of 
malignant ulcer, or *hospital gangrene. 1828 P. CuNNING- 
HAM JV. S. Wales (ed. 3) IL. 217, I also allow each captain 
of the deck and *hospital-man two pounds of tobacco for 
use on the voyage. 1809 WELLINGTON Let. to Ld. Liverpool 
7 Dec. in Gurw. Desf. (1838) V. 341, I also hope your 
Lordship will .. send us out *Hospital Mates. 1683 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1877/4 The Swallow is arrived in the Downs .. as 
likewise an *Hospital Ship, with old and sick Soldiers. 
1758 J. Brake Plan Mar. Syst. 51 It is proposed, that..an 
hospital-ship be appointed. 1888 E. J. MatHer Wor'ard 
of Dogger 282 Numbers of poor fellows. .eager to seize the 
first opportunity of boarding the hospital-ship. 1873 Punch 
1 Feb. 43/2 Munificence to medical charities upon ‘ *Hospital 
Sunday’. 1876 J. Irvine Axx. Time Suppl. (ed. 2), [June] 15 
[1873].—The first ‘ Hospital Sunday’ held in London ; above 
27,4004. collected in connection with the different services. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 687 One reason why 
nurses, and perhaps *hospital-surgeons, escape so often with- 
out injury. 1799 Med. Fran. I. 430 Ulcers. .which are known 
by the term of *hospital ulcers. 1897 Mary Kincstey W. 
Africa 620 The true sanatorium for the Coast would be 
a *hospital vessel attached to each district. 

Hence Ho:spital v. ¢rans., to place in a hospital. 

1840 raser's Mag. XXII. 182 Likea deserving pensioner, 
hospitalled in the comfort .. of fond protection. 


+ Hospital, ¢. Ods. [ad. L. hospitalis hos- 
pitable, f. hospes, hospit-em host, guest: see Host 
sb.% and -AL,] 

1. =HosrirasiE. a. Of persons. : 

1570 Levins Aanip. 14/28 Hospitall, hosfifalis, 1600 
Asp. Assor Z.xp. Zonah 307 And it is said that a Bishop.. 
should be hospitall, that is an entertainer of strangers. 1616 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 482 For Men they had not an 
Hospitall, that were thus _Hospitall to Fowles. 1680 
Morven Geog. Rect., Wales (1685) 27 Their Gentry brave 
and Hospital. 

b. Of things, qualities, feelings, etc. 

1600 Hottanp Livy xin. xl. 1138 Hospitall and friendly 
courtesies, 1638 Heywoop Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 222 Her 
kinde hospitall grace. 1697 Potter Antig. Greece IV. xxi. 


(1715) 416 He had contemn’d the Salt, and overturn’d the 
Hospital Table, 


HOSPITALLER. 
2. In phr. hospital Jove, Jupiter, or God, a 


translation of L. hospitals or Gr. féos * protector 
of the rights of hospitality’; also of Gr, feuds. 

1382 Wyc.ir 2 Macc. vi. 2 Thei weren, that enhabitiden 
the place, of Iouis hospitale [Vulg. /ov7s hosfitalis]. 1609 
Hotianp Amm. Marcell. xxx. ii. 380 In the very sight of 
the Hospitall God. 1658 Rowxanp tr. Mox/et's Theat. Ins. 
zos2 They are sacred to hospital Jupiter. 1697 Porter 
Antig. Greece Vv. xxi. (1715) 416 Out of a pious regard to 
the Hospital Alliance. 1807 Rosinson Archeol. Greca 1. 
XX. 93 Srehavor Levexot, hospital crowns. : 1 

ospitala‘rian. rare. [f. med.L. hospitalari- 
us +-AN.] =HOSPITALLER I. 

1745 A. Butter Lives Saints (1836) I. 40 Dedicated under 
the name of St. Julian the hospitalarian and martyr. 

+ Ho'spitalary. Os. rare. [ad. med.L. hos- 
pitalari-us FHOSPITALLER.] = HOSPITALLER 3. 

1598 Haxtuyt Voy. I. 144 The Order of the Dutch knights, 
commonly called the Hospitalaries of lerusalem. /did. 150 
Sifridus Walpode de Bassenheim, chiefe hospitalary com- 
mander in Elburg. . 

+ Hospita‘lious, a. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. L. 
hospitali-s hospitable +-ous.] Hospitable. 

1602 Warner Add, Eng. 1x. liii. (1612) 238 Be hospitalious, 
Churchmen. Ibid. xu. Ixxvii, 313 Lesse hospitalious too. 

Hospitalism (hg'spitaliz’m). [f Hospiran 
sb. + -1SM.] The hospital system: used esp. with 
reference to the hygienic evils incident to old, 
crowded, and carelessly conducted hospitals. 

1869 Sir J. Y. Simpson (¢7#/e) Hospitalism: its effects on 
the results of surgical operations, — Our existing Systent 
of Hospitalism 4 We cannot..hope for adequate. . progress 
in the. . healing art, till our system of hospitalism is more or 
less changed and revolutionized. 1897 ALLBUTT Syst. Zed. 
II. 146 That unknown conjunction of ward influences known 
as Hospitalism. 4 ot 4 

Hospitality (hpspiteliti). [a. OF. hospitalité 
(12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. hospitalitas, 
f. hospitalis (see HOSPITAL @.).] 

1. The act or practice of being hospitable ; the 
reception and entertainment of guests, visitors, or 
strangers, with liberality and goodwill. 

c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 424 [Pe] aucht wel ma be, 
for to luf hospitalyte. 1382 WycLir Xow. xii. 13 Hospitalite; 
that is, herboringe of pore men. ©1460 FortescuE Ads. & 
Lim, Mon. xviii. (1885) 153 Euery abbey priory, and oper 
howses founded vpon hospitalite. 31550 CrowLEy Last 
Trump 705, I can kepe hospigalitye, And geue as much 
vnto the pore. 1617 Moryson /77m. 11. 151 That the old 
English Hospitality was..a meere vice, I have formerly 
shewed. a@1661 FuLLER Worthies (1840) I]. 421 Keeping 
good hospitality in the Christmas at Bromley. 1771 SmoL- 
Lett Humph. Cl. 26 June, Living in the country and main- 
taining ‘old English hospitality’.. This is a phrase very 
much used by the English themselves, both in words and 
writing; but I never heard of it out of the island, except 
by way of irony and sarcasm. 1810 Scotr Lady of L. t. 
xxix, Every courteous rite was paid, That hospitality could 
claim. 186s LivincsTtoNnEe Zamibesi xxviii. 580 We accepted 
his hospitality after the weather had moderated. 

b. with g/. An instance of this. 

1856 Emerson Lng. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 82 
In matters of state, and of expense .. in convivial and do- 
mestic hospitalities, 1890 Sfectator 14 June, The mind has 
various hospitalities to offer,and may treat its guests..with 
a caprice we cannot wholly over-reach. 

+2. Hospitableness. Ods. 

1705 Puituips (ed. Kersey), Hospitality, a being well dis- 
posed to entertain, 41711 SHAFTESB. Charac. i. U1. § 3 (1737) 
II. 166 The noble Affection, which, in antient Language, 
was term’d Hospitality, viz. extensive Love of Mankind, 
and Relief of Strangers. 

+3. A hospitable institution or foundation; a 
hospital (sense 2). In quot. 1571, ? Hospitable 
institutions generally. Ods. rare. 

1571 Act 13 Eliz. c. 10 § 2 The Dilapidations and the De- 
caye of all Spyrituall Lyvynges and Hospitallytie. 76x 
Hume Hist. Eng. 11. xxii. 45 The hospitality of St. Leon- 
ard’s near York. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

1552 Hutoet, Hospitalitie keper, or he who kepeth a good 
howse of meat and drinke, philoxenus. IJbid., Hospitalitie 
kepynge, darem fouens. 1897 Daily News 5 Oct. 5/3 The 
women ..have formed a strong ‘hospitality’ committee. 

Hospitaller, -aler (hg’spitilor). Forms: 
4-6 hospiteler, -yteler, 5 -ytler, hosspituller, 
hospituler, ospitallere, 6 hospytelar, 7-8 -itler, 
4- hospitaler, 5 -aller. [a. OF. hospitalier (12- 
13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. hospitalarius 
hospitaller (senses 1 and 2), f. hospztale (see Hos- 
PITAL 5d.), HOSTELER, OSTLER are doublets.] 

1. In a religious house or hospice, the person 
whose office it is to receive and attend upon 
visitors, pilgrims, and strangers ;= HostTEe.er! 1. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 190/1 An Hosspituller, cexodochiaria, 
cenodochiarius. 1745 A. Butter Lives Saints (1836) 1. 67 
St. Isidore, Priest and Hospitaller..of Alexandria. x 
GreensuieLps Ann. Lesmahagow 13 The hospitaler re- 
ceived strangers and the wayfaring poor. 

2. spec. A member of a religious order, brother- 
hood, or sisterhood, formed for charitable pur- 
poses, esp. for the care of the sick and infirm in 
hospitals. Many such have existed from the 
13th c, or earlier. Such were originally the Azigh¢s 
Hospitallers (see 3). 

¢1386 Cuaucrr Pars. T. P 817 Folk that been entred 
in-to ordre as subdekne or preest or hospitaliers. c 1430 
Lyne. Venus-Mass Ep. in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 394 To all 
the holy ffraternite and Confrary of the same bretherhede. 
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And to alle hospytlerys and Relygious nat spottyd nor mad 
foul wyth no cryme. 1686 J. Serceantr //ist. Monast, 
Convent. 52 The Hospitalers of the Holy Ghost took their 
beginning at Rome, about..1201. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycd. 
s.v., The appellation is chiefly given to certain communities 
of religious ; as, the hospitalers of Elsefort in Essex, insti- 
tuted to take care of lepers; hospitalers of S. John Baptist of 
Coventry; hospitalers of S. Julian; hospitalers of S. Leonard 
at York, etc. 1746 in Acc. French Settlem. N. Amer. 24 
This house is serv’d by the nuns hospitalers of St. Augustine 
of the congregation of the mercy of Jesus. 1880 Chambers’ 
Encycl. s.v., The hospitallers of Our Lady of Christian 
Charity were founded near Chalonsin the end of the r13thc., 
by Guy de Joinville; .. and the hospitallers of Our Lady 
Della Scala about the same time at Siena. 


3. More fully, Anights Hospitallers, an order of 
military monks, following chiefly the rule of St. 
Augustine, which took its origin from a hospital 
founded at Jerusalem, ¢ 1048, by merchants of 
Amalfi, for the succour and protection of poor 
pilgrims visiting the Holy Land, but subsequently 
grew to bea wealthy fraternity, received a military 
organization, and became one of the chief bulwarks 
of Christendom in the East, besides having depen- 
dent ‘hospitals’ and possessions throughout the 
Christian lands. (See COMMANDERY.) Grand Hos- 
pitaller, the third in dignity of the order, after the 
Grand Commander and Grand Marshal; also an 


‘officer in some other orders. 

After the taking of Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187, the chief 
seat of the order was successively at Markab in Phoenicia, 
Acre 1193, Cyprus 1291, Rhodes 1310, Malta 1530 to 1708. 
Their possessions were confiscated in England in 1540, and 
the order was suppressed in most European countries in or 
after 1799. They were known at various times, and in 
their various capacities, as Brothers of the Hospital of St. 
Sohn the Baptist, Knights of the Hospital-of St. Fohn of 
Serusalem, Knights of Rhodes, Knights of Malta, etc, 
(This is the earliest sense of the word in English.) = 

c 1330 R. Brunner Chron. (1810) 178 He toke it wikkedly 
out of be Hospitelers hond. c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) iv. 
13 Pe ile of Rodes, be whilk be Hospitelers haldez and 
gouernes. Jéid. x. 40 [see Hosprrat sd. 1]. 1531 Dial. on 
Laws Eng. u. xiii. (1638) 136 The Hospitelers and Tem- 
plers be prohibit they shall hold no plee that belongs to the 
Kings Courts. 1603 KNo.tes Hist. Turks (1638) 13 He en- 
tred into a deepe discourse thereof with..the master of the 
Hospitalers. 1703 MauNpRELL Yourn. Ferus. (1721) 55 The 
Convent of the Knights Hospitallers. 1756-7 tr. Keysder’s 
Trav. (1760) 1. 274 As to the order of St. Maurice, it has 
the king for grand master... The marquis de Morus, chancel- 
lor of the order. The count de Provana, great hospitaler. 
1776-81 Gipson Decl. §& F. \viii. 1858 W. Porter Knights 
Malta 1. i. 13 Such was the original establishment of the 
Hospitallers of Jerusalem, which may justly be considered 
as the cradle of the Order of St. John. 

4. In some of the London hospitals, which were 
orig. religious foundations (and thus a direct de- 
velopment of sense 1): The title of the chief resi- 
dent official whose office included that of religious 
superintendent ; hence it is retained in some cases, 
e.g. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, as the title of the chaplain. 

1ss2z Ordre Hosp. St. Barthol. D iiij, The office of the 
Hospiteler. 1557 Order of Hospitalls Ejb, Your warrant 
in sending any [sick folk] to the Hospitalls, shalbe sufficient 
to the Hospitaller for the receaving of the same. 1624 in 
Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. iii. 146 To haue a revercion of 
the Hospitlers place of Saint Bartholomewes. 1726 Lront 
Alberti’s Archit. 1, 86/1 Sick Strangers. .distributed regu- 
larly to inferior Hospitlers, to be looked after. 1737 J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. 248 (St. Thomas's Hospital, 
Southwark) In the same court are the houses of the Trea- 
surer, Hospitaler, Steward, Butler and Cook. 1766 Entick 
London 1V. 382 An hospitaller or chaplain, 4 physicians. 
1898 St. Barthol. Hosp., Charge of the Vicar and Hospi- 
taller. 1898 St. Thomas's Hosp., Duties of Hospitalier, You 
shall enjoin the Sisters to send for you, or the Assistant 
Hospitaller, whenever any Patients shall desire such [reli- 
gious] Ministrations. 

5. An inmate of a hospital. rave. 

1854 HawtHorne Eng. Note-Bhs. (1879) II. 325 There is 
an old man’s hospital. . Life-like tales might be written on 
the. .experiences of these Hospitallers. 

6. attrib. + Hospitaller Knight = 3. Obs. rare. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 521 It was the Seat of 
the Hospitular-knights, which now reside in Malta. 

+Ho'spitary, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
hospitari-us, £. hospes, hospit-: see Host sb.2+ 

-aRy.] Connected or having to do with entertain- 
ment or housing. 

1658 Rowianp Moufet’s Theat. Ins. goo Untill the pub- 
lick overseers and hospitary Bees have found a fit place for 
the Swarm to settle in. 

’ Hospitate (hg'spitét), a. rare. [ad. med.L. 
hospitat-us: see Du Cange.] Devoted to the pur- 
poses of a hospice. 

1869 R. WitLis Hist. Monast. Christ Ch. Canter. v. 
(heading), Hospitate and private buildings of the prior. 
ibid. Index, Hospitate buildings of the Monastery. 

Hospitate (hgspite't), v. rare. [f L. hos- 
pitat-, ppl. stem of hospfitart to be a guest, 
med.L. hospitare to receive as a guest, f. hospit-em 
guest, Host 54.2] 

+1. trans, To lodge or entertain. Obs. rare-°. 

1623 CockERAM, Hosfitate, to lodge one. 

+2. intr. To lodge, take up one’s abode. Obs. 

2681 Grew Museum (J.), This hospitates with the living 
animal in the same shell. 
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3. Repr. Ger. hospitierven, To attend university 
lectures as an occasional student. 

ax886 W. B. Ropertson Martin Luther etc. 1. (1892) 
113 You may hosfitate, as it is called, though you are not 
a Bursch. 

So Hospita‘tion, reception as a guest, hospitable 
entertainment. Ho‘spitator (L. hosfztator), one 
who receives or entertains hospitably. 

1851 /dlustr. Calend, Angl. Ch. 251 From his great liber- 
ality to travellers and wayfarers, he [Saint Julian] is called 
Hospitator, and is considered the patron saint of travellers, 
ferrymen, and wandring minstrels. 1863 J. R. WaALBRAN 
Mem. Fountains Abbey (Surtees) 188 He..was admitted by 
the grace and favour of Queen Margeret to her household 
and hospitation. 1894 J. A. WuitLock Hos. God’s House, 
Southanipt. 28 The traditionary life of St. Julian, Hospitator. 

Hospi'ticide. rave—°. [ad. rare L. hospiticida, 
f. hospes, hospit- guest + -cida, -CIDE 1.] One who 
kills his guest or host. (Blount Glossogr. 1656.) 

+ Hospitious (hgspi‘fas), a. Obs. [f. L. hos- 
pitium (see Hospice) + -ous: cf. auspictous, 
offictous.| Hospitable. (Sometimes repr. L. hos- 
pitalis: see HOSPITAL a. 2.) 

1588 GREENE Dovastus § F. 22 Where I shall hope hos- 
pitious friends to find. c¢161x CHApmMAN //iad vi. 240 We 
glory in th’ hospitious rites our grand-sires did commend. 
1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. (1748) 341 The shire’s hospi- 
tious town. 1784 in Sir B. Burke Viciss. Fam. Ser. u. 
(1860) 316 He got the name of Na Feile, or the Hospitious. 

|| Hospitium (hgspi‘fidm). [L.: see Hospicz.] 

1, =Hospiee 1. 

16s0 Trapp Comm. Gen. i. 9-10 God... will not faile to pro- 
vide us an hosfitium, a place to reside in, when cast out 
of all. 1700 tr. Angelo §& Carli’s Congo in Pinkerton 
Voy. (1814) XVI. 156 (Stanf.) Attended by this croud, we 
proceeded to our osfitium or house for our reception. 
1830 Scorr Monast. xvi, Inform us why you will not 
approach our more pleasant and better furnished Aospitzume. 
1878 Mac.ear Celts xi. 181 The Church at Iona, as well as 
the hospitium, the refectory, etc. were thus made of wattles. 

2. A place of residence for students in a univer- 
sity; a hall or hostel. ; 

1895 Rasupatt Univ. Europe I. v. § 5. 481 The original 
Hospicium or Hall (as it was usually called at Oxford) was 
a democratic, self-governing Society. /ézd. 482 The College 
was, in its origin, nothing but an endowed Hospicium or 
Hall. 7dzd. 11. 11. xii. § 9. 558 At Cambridge .. the more 
usual name was Hospicium or Hostel—not the only instance 
in which a Parisian usage has been preserved more faith- 
fully at Cambridge than at Oxford. 

Hospitize (hg'spiteiz), v. rare. [f. L. hospet- 
emt guest + -IZE.] 

lL. trans. To lodge or entertain with hospitality. 

1895 Ch. Chron. (N. Zealand) May 597 His Lordship .. 
was driven to the residence of Mr. Aldrich, where they 
were hospitised till the following evening. 

2. tntr, = HOsPirate 3. 

1895 A. Sroppart ¥. S. Blackie iii. 54 By the rule of 
‘hospitising ’ practised in the University, he found himself 
free to visit the classes under Hausmann [etc.]. 

|| Hospodar (hgspedaz). [a. Roumanian fos- 
podér, of Slavonic origin: possibly from Little 
Russ. hospodéri = Russ. gospoddri (in South Russia 
‘master of a house’), deriv. of gospédi lord. 
Another Russian form of the word is gosudér? 
sovereign, king, lord, sir.] 

A word meaning ‘lord’, formerly borne as a title 
of dignity by the governors appointed by the 
Ottoman Porte for the provinces of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. 

[1630 R. Yohnson’s Kingd. & Contmw. 476 (Russia) And 
all this for the honour of Hospodare, viz. the Prince.] 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iv. 86 The Hospodars of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia..revolted from the Turks. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 461 (Stanf.) The Hospodars, or princes of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, pay very large sums to the 
Grand Sultan for their dignities. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
317/1 These Hospodars or governors assumed the title of 
princes, and were addressed as ‘Most Serene Highness’. 
1886 DowpEen Shelley II. ix. 362 His father, for a time 
hospodar of Wallachia, had retired into private life. 

Hence Hospoda‘riat, -iate (erron. -iot, hospo- 
dorate), the office of a hospodar, the territory 
governed by a hospodar. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. VII. 196 The hospodariats were sure 
to become dependencies of Muscovy. 1866 Ch. Times 
3 Mar., The deposition of Prince Couza from the Hospo- 
dariate of Wallachia and Moldavia has been accomplished. 
1878 SEELEY Stezx III. 529 Hampering negotiations, with 
the ideas cf an Hospodorate, an annexation of Candia. 

Hospray, obs. form of OSPREY. 

+ Hospte, a variant of Host, assimilated to 


L. hospit-em. So + Hospetes for Hostess. 

1549 CovERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. 2 Tim. 25 Salute 
Prisilla and Aquila myne hospte and myne hospetes. 

Hospyt-, obs. form of Hospir-. ; 

+ Hoss, v. Obs. rare-°. [An onomatopceic 
form akin to Hvuzz.] itr. To buzz. , 

1530 Parser, 588/1, I hosse, as a bee or flye dothe..It isa 
perylous noyse..to here a bee hosse in a boxe. 


Hoss, dial. f. Horse. : 

Hoss, -e, Hossell, obs. ff. Hosz sd., House. 

Host (howst), sb.1 Forms: a. 3-6 ost(e, 4-5 
oost, 4-6 ooste, 6 oast, 6-7 Sc. oyst. B. 4-6 
hoost, 4-7 hoste, 5-6 hooste, 6-7 hoast, Sv. 
hoist, 4— host. [a. OF. ost, host, oost, hoost army 
(1oth c. in Godef.) = It. oste, Sp. hueste, Pg. hoste:—L. 





HOST. 


hostem (hostis) stranger, enemy, in med.L. army, 
warlike expedition, ‘The Latin #, lost in Romanic, 
was gradually readopted in OF. and ME. spelling, 
and hence in mod.Eng. pronunciation.] 

1. An armed company or multitude of men; an 
army. Now arch. and foet. 

ce 12z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 13/431 His sone a-3ein be Aum- 
perour with is ost he wende. a@1300 Cursor M. 6160 Of 
egypte godds ost [77i#. hoost] vte vend. ¢c1330 R. BruNNE 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14336 pey..gadered folk, & hostes ledde. 
1362 Lanai. P. P/. A. 11. 252 Weend pider with pin host 
[ v.77. ost, oost]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. cxxviili]. 
(Bodl. MS.), per was no corner of pe worlde wide but he 
feelde pe swerd of pe oste of Rome. 1526 TINDALE Acts 
xxviii. 16 The chefe captayne of the host. a@1555 LynpE- 
say Tragedie 163, I rasit ane oyste of mony bald Baroun. 
ax592 H. SmitH Seri, (1637) 148 As Samuel would not 
come to Saul, so wisdome will not come to that oast. 
1605 SHaxs. Macé, v. iv. 6 Thereby shall we shadow ‘The 
numbers of our Hoast. 1609 SKENE Reg. Maz., Stat. Will. 
7 Of them qvha comes to the hoist. 1700 DryDEN Ajax & 
Ulysses 214 Who better can succeed Achilles lost Than he 
who gave Achilles to your hoast? 1715-20 Porr /iad 11. 
zor Haste, goddess, haste! the flying host detain. 1840 
THIRLWALL Greece lvii. VII. 211 She was..not daunted by 
the sight of the armed host which surrounded her. 187 
Freeman Wornz. Cong. lV, xvii. 30 The leaders of the host 
were exhorted to gentleness and moderation. 

b. fig. and transf. 

[¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 15 A prince of Godes ost Schel do the 
confermynge None loger, Therfore hit mot a bisschope be.] 
1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 4475 Gog and Magog es noght 
elles Bot be host of anticrist. cx1400 Rom. Rose 5859 
Fonde Shame adowne to brynge, With alle her oost erly 
and late. 1573 J. SANForp Hours Recreat. (1576) 56 That 
an host of Hartes is more to be feared that 1s ruled by 
a Lyon, than an hoste of Lyons ruled by an Hart. 1629 
Mitton Hymn Nativ. 21 All the spangled host keep watch 
in squadrons bright. 1773 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 417 
He was a host of debaters in himself. 1862 STANLEY Jew. 
Ch. (1877) I. xix. 374 It is a word which..is a host of ima- 
gery and doctrine in itself. 1866 G. MacponaLp Amn, Q. 
Neigh. xxvii. (1878) 470 Arcturus and his host. 

+e. Awarlike gathering; cf. Hostine. Sc. Ods. 

1807 GriERSON St. Andrews 74 A clause binding the latter 
to attend and protect the former in all reids and hosts. 

2. transf. A great company ; a multitude ; a large 
number, 

[c 1440 Gesta Rom. xii. 38 (Harl. MS.) The king maade 
him redy to come to pe Emperour, with a gret oost, for to 
wedde his dowter.] 1613 PurcHas Pilgrimage (1614) 269 
The three Hostes [caravans] cast themselves into a triangle. 
1797 Mrs. Rapcuirrse /taliax xii, Defend this lady against 
your host of Monks. 1840 Mrs. F. TRoLLore Wzdow 
Married viii, The examination of a host of trunks just 
arrived from France. 1845 M. Pattison ss. (1889) I. rx 
What a host of thoughts and images that one name carries ! 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 234 They produce a host of 
books written by Musaeus and Orpheus. 

+b. A name for a‘company’ of sparrows. Oés. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans F vj b, An Ost of sparowis. 
3. In Biblical and derived uses : a, Host or hosts of 


heaven (Heb, DYDWN NY ts°ba hashshamayin) 


v hive 
is applied to (a) the multitude of angels that attend 
upon God, and (4) the sun, moon, and stars. 

1382 Wyciir 1 Kznugs xxii. 19, I saw the Lord vpon his 
see sittynge, and al the oost of heuene stondynge nee3 to 
hym. 1535 CoverRDALE Gez. ii. 1 Thus was heauen and 
earth fynished with all their hoost. — Deut. xvii. 3 Sonne 
or Mone, or eny of the hooste of heauen. 1611 Bite Yosh. 
v. 14 As captaine of the hoste of the Lord am I now come. 
1667 Mitton P. L. 1. 606. Hesperus that led The starrie 
Host. Jbid. v. 710 His count’nance..Drew after him the 
third part of Heav’ns Host. 1839 YEowELL Anc. Brit. Ch. 
i. (1847) 5 The worship of the host of heaven. 

b. Lord (God) of hosis (Jehovah Tsbaoth): a 
frequent title of Jehovah in certain books of the 
Old Testament; app. referring sometimes to the 
heavenly hosts (see a), sometimes to the armies 
of Israel, and hence in modern use with the sense 
‘God of armies’ or ‘ of battles’. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Sam. xvii. 45 Y come to thee in the name 
of the Lord God of oostis, God of the cumpanyes of Irael, 
— Zech. i. 3 Be 3e conuerted to me, saith the Lord of oostis. 
1535 CoveRDALE Zech. xiv. 21 All the kettels in Ierusalem 
and Juda, shalbe holy vnto the Lorde of hoostes. 1569 in 
Q. Eliz. Prayer Bk. App. v. (1890) 225 O most myghtie God, 
the Lorde of hoastes..the only geuer of all victories. 1860 
Pusey J/in. Proph. 78 The Lord of Hosts, i. e. of all things 
visible and invisible..of all things animate and inanimate, 
which, in the history of Creation, are called, the host of 
heaven and earth, the one host of God. 1891 A. F. Kirx- 
PATRICK in Camb. Bible for Schools, Psalms xxiv. 10 note. 
1897 R. Kirtinc Recessioual, Lord God of Hosts, be with 
us yet, Lest we forget—lest we forget. 

Host (houst), 50.2 Forms: a. 3-7 oste, 4-5 ost, 
5-6 ooste, 6-8 oast. 8. 4—host; also 4-6 hoost(e, 
4-7 hoste, 6 Sc. hoist, 6-7 hoast. [a. OF. os/e, 
hoste (12th c. in Littré), mod.F. Ad¢e host, guest= 
It. oste:—L. hospit-em (hospes) host, guest, stranger, 
foreigner. For resumption of 4, cf. prec.] 

1. A man who lodges and entertains another in 


his house: the correlative of guest. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4601 And 3yt shall he 
make sum robbery, Or begyle hys hoste per he shal lye. 
1388 Wyciir Rom. xvi. 23 Gayus myn oost [1382 my her- 
borgere; 1526 TinDALE myne hoste; 16x11 mine hoste]} 
greeteth 3o0u wel. 153: Tinpate Ex. I Fohn (1537) 98 
Gaius .. whome Paule .. calleth hys ooste and the ooste 
of all the congregacion. 1580 SIDNEY Arcadia i. (1622) 
173 A tedious guest to a loathsome oast. 1605 Suaks. 
Mach. 1. vi. 29 Conduct me to mine Host, we lone 


HOST. 


him highly. 1700 Drypen Baucis & Phil. 118 But the 
kind hosts their entertainment grace, With hearty welcome, 
and an open face. 1708 E. Cook Sot-weed Factor (1865) 
10 Pleas’d with the Treatment I did find, I took my leave 
of Oast so kind. 1870 Dickens £. Drood viii, You are 
almost in the position of host to-night. ; 

2. spec. A man who lodges and entertains for 
payment; a man who keeps a public place of 
lodging or entertainment ; the landlord of an inn. 
Often in archaic phr. mzne (my) host=the landlord 


of such and such an inn. 

c12go Beket 1176 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 140 At one gode 
mannes house his In a-ni3t he nam. .his oste nam wel god 
3eme hov heo heom alle bere. c1386 CHauceR Prod. 747 
Greet chiere made oure hoost [v.r7. ost, oste, hooste] vs 
euerichon. c1400 Yaaine §& Gaw. 222 Efter soper, sayd 
myne oste, That he cowth noght tel the day That ani 
knight are with him lay. 1573 J. Sanrorp Hours Recreat. 
(1576) 145 Lodged in an Inne.. Whereuppon the Hoste 
asked him payment. 1598 SHaks. Merry W. u. i. 100 
Mine Host of the Garter. 1653 WALTON Angler ii. 45 Tell 
me freely how you like my Hoste, and the company? is 
not mine Hoste a witty man? 1805 Worpsw. Waggover 1. 
go Who does not know the famous Swan? Object uncouth ! 
and yet our boast, For it was painted by the Host. 1858 
Murray's Hand-bk. N. Gernt. 58 The two daughters of 
mine host are both fair and graceful in their national 
costume, 1860 TyNDALL G/ac. 1. xvii. 121, I was informed 
by my host that [etc.]. : 

b. Prov. Zo reckon (+ count) without (+ before) 
one’s host: to calculate one’s bill or score without 
consulting one’s host or landlord; to come to con- 
clusions without taking into consideration some 


important circumstance of the case. 

c1489 Caxton Blanchardyn lii. 202 It ys sayd in comyn 
that ‘ who soeuer rekeneth wythoute his hoste, he rekeneth 
twys for ones’. 1533 More Debdell, Salem Wks. 991/2 He 
fareth lo lyke a geste, that maketh hys rekening himselfe 
without hys hoste. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI 131b, 
Thei reckened before their host, and so paied more then 
their shotte came to. 1597 MontTGoMERIE Cherrie & Slae 
649 He that countis without his oist, Oft tymes he countis 
twyse. 1698 VaANnsRUGH 2d Pt, sop iii, But here, 
alas! he found to's cost, He had reckon’d long without his 
host. 1824 Scorr Sf. Ronan's xv, But hostess as she was 
herself,.. she reckoned without her host in the present 
instance, 1877 [see Count v. 7]. 1886 Symonps Catholic 
React, u. 174 He [Bruno] reckoned strangely in this matter, 
without the murderous host into whose clutches he had fallen. 

3. Biol. An animal or plant having a parasite 
or commensal habitually living in or upon it. 

1857 LANKesTER tr. Aitchenmeister's Anim. Paras. I. 
Introd. 4 They usually emigrate once into the external 
world, generally with the excrements of the hosts of their 
parents. JVo¢e, Host is a literal translation of the German 
‘Wirth’, and although not perhaps previously used in the 
above sense in the English language, I have adopted it 

' to prevent a somewhat tedious circumlocution. 1862 /7¢ed/. 
Observ. I. 115 The mode in which the liver flukes gain access 
to their hosts, or in other words to the bodies of the her- 
bivorous animals they frequent. 1875 Bennetr & Dyer 
Sachs’ Bot. 733 Cuscuta is nourished exclusively by the haus- 
toria which penetrate into the tissue of the host. 1892 Brapy 
Addr. Tyneside Field Club 9 To complete the life-cycle of 
any one of these creatures [tape-worms], successive residence 
is necessary in the bodies of two distinct species of animal, 
. thus called the ‘intermediate host’ and the ‘ final host’. 
attrib, 1888 Atheneum 28 Jan. 119/t Preparations 
showing the entrance of the potato fungus into the host- 
plant. 1889 Scot. Leader 19 June 7 The part played by 
the barberry as a ‘ host plant’ in producing mildew. 

+4. A guest. Cf. Hoasrman. Ods. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 205 How he[Lichaon].. His hostes 
slough and into mete He made her bodies to ben ete. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xviii. 68 An hoste that lightly forgeteth 
his lodgynge..and departeth Joyously wythout to haue 
eny rewthe. 1518 Merch. Adv. Newcastle (Surtees) 51 
‘The ostmen that byes any merchaundyse of ther hosts. 1559 
Mirr. Mag., Fas. Z, vii, They took me prisoner, not as oste. 

+ Host, 56.3 Ods. Forms: 4 ooste, hoost(e, 5 
ost(e, host(e. [?ad. OF. hosté, osté, var. of hostel, 
ostel Hostet. The pl. of the latter was often osvez, 
ostes, whence by reaction the sing. os/é; mod.F. 
dialects have hé/é, 6¢é. For the loss of final -e in 
Eng. cf. assign sb., avowe sb.] A place of lodging 
or entertainment ; a hostel, inn. 

1382 Wyc.ir Acts xxviii. 23 Mo camen to him in to 
the hoost, or herbore [1388 the in]. — PAz/ewe. 22 Make 
redy to me an ooste [gloss or hous for to dwelle inne]. 
¢1440 Gesta Rom. xxiv. 89 (Harl. MS.) Thes two yong 
knyghtes yede to her oste in pe cite. /did. Ixi. 257 His 
Squier so3te an host, for swiche a worthi kny3t to be 
eside ynne. ¢1450 Loneticu Grail xxxv. 26 An old 
vauasour that kepte An Ost, & was A Man of honour, 

b. Phr. Zo de (or lie) at host: to be lodged or 
entertained ; to be put up at an inn; fig. to be on 
familiar terms or at home w¢h. 

¢ 1450 Merlin 171 This mayden. .was at hoste witha riche 
burgeys. 1554 H. Weston in Latimer’s Serm. & Rem. 
(Parker Soc.) 264, I will be at host with you anon. 1565-73 
Coorer Thesaurus, Diuerti ad aliguem in hospitium,..to 
beat host withone. 1589 NAsue Anat. Absurd. 35 Crowes 
and Rauens. .are at hoste with euery kind of fruite in the 
Orchard. xg90 Suaxs. Com. Err. v. i. 410 Your goods 
that lay at host..in the Centaur. 


Host (hdust), 55.4 Forms: a. 4 oyst, 4-5 oost, 
4-7 ost(e, 6 oast. B. 4-6 hoost(e, hoste, 6-7 
hoast(e, 5- host. [a. OF. ozste, hoiste :—L. hostia 
victim, sacrifice. At an early stage the Eng. word 
became assimilated in form to the prec. sbs., of 
which ost, cost, hoost, etc. were the normal etymo- 
logical forms, See also HosriE.] 
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+1. A victim for sacrifice; a sacrifice (/z¢. and 
Jig.) : often said of Christ. Ods. 


a 1340 Hampote Psalter xxvi. 11, I offird in his taberna- 
kile es hoste of heghynge of voice. 1382 Wyciir PAz/. iv. 
18 A couenable oost [g/oss or sacrifice], plesynge to God. 
—1 Pet. ii. 5 To offre spiritual hoostes [g¢oss or offringes] 
acceptable to God bi Jhesu Crist. c1430 Life St. Kath. 
(1884) 44 Pat I myght offre my self an acceptable oost to 
hym. 1563 Homilies u. Sacramt. 1. (1859) 448 Let us. .offer 
always to God the host or sacrifice of praise by Christ. 1605 
Sytvester Dz Bartas 1. iii. 1. Mathers 287 Anon said Isaac 
.-But where’s your Hoste? 1609 HoLttanp Amm. Marcell. 
XXIIL. Vi. 232 To goe unto the altars, or to handle an ost or 
sacrifice. 1653 Lp. Vaux Godeau's St. Paul 310 Jesus Christ 
having once offered the Host of His body, is seated at the 
right hand of God. . , 
2. Eccl. The bread consecrated in the Eucharist, 


regarded as the body of Christ sacrificially offered ; 


a consecrated wafer. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 8849 He stode and heylde 

e oste. 1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) V.g He ordeyned 

at be oyst schulde be of perf brede. c1400 Aol. Lol. 
Introd. 7 The sacred oost is no maner breed, but either 
now3t, or accident withouten ony subiect. 1526 Pilger. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1537) 259 The host betokeneth the body of Chryst. 
@ 1583 Grinpat /ruitf, Dial. Rem. (1843) 46 If a little mouse 
get an host, he will crave no more meat to his dinner. 1687 
A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1.164 They make their 
Hosts of Flower kned with Wine and Oil. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) 1V. 28 Such as scruple to kneel at the 
host. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 11. 19 Omitting the 
words which convey the idea of a sacrifice, and the ceremony 
of the elevation of the host. 1881 SHoRTHOUSE ¥. /uglesant 
I. x. 191 An apothecary, who also was useful to the Catholics, 
making ‘ Hosts’ for them. 

3. attrib., as (sense 2) host-bearer, -cup. 

1688 R. HotmE Armoury i. 465/ Host Cup: 1890 O. 
Crawrurp Round Calend. Port. 4 The solemn chant of the 


Host-Bearers. 
+ Host, v.1 Ods. [f. Host sd.1] 


1. trans. To gather into a host; to assemble in 
battle array, to encamp. (Cf. Hosrine wd/. sd.) 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 1190 Betere hom adde ibe at rome, 
pan ilousted [J7S. B. yosted] bere. c1425 Aug. Cong. [rel. 
16 The whill the host was thus in Ossory..these tweyn, as 
har wone was, weren both IJ-hosted to-gedderes. 

2. intr. To be assembled or gather in a host. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas u. i. (1554) 42a, As they lay hostyng 
Not farre asonder, and Saul lay anslepe. 1787 J. Bartow 
Vis. Columbus v1. 173 With scanty force, where should he 
lift the steel, While hosting foes immeasurably wheel? 

Host, v.2 [f. Hosr 54.2] 

+ 1. trans. To receive (any one) into one’s house 
and entertain as a guest. Ods. : 

1485 dct 1 Hen. VII, c. 10 § 3 That no Straunger..shuld 
oste or take to sojourne with hym within this Realme of 
England any Merchaunt Straunger. 1531 Etyor Gov. 1. 
xii, Fuluius..caused him to be hosted with a worshipfull 
man, 1596 Spenser /’. Q. Iv. viii. 27 Such was that Hag, 
unmeet to host such guests. 1613 T. Mires tr. Mexia’s 
Treas. Anc. & Mod. Times 1. 20/2 Nowhere should he 
account himselfe eyther a Stranger, or to be Hosted. [1894 
R. Leicuton Wreck Golden Fleece 61 They [fishing smacks] 
were‘ hosted’ by Lowestoft merchants, to whom they sold 
their fish.] 

b. zntr. To play the host. somce-zse. 

1868 Br. Wivperrorce in Codlect. §& Recoll. xv. (1898) 202 
‘The great power of charming and pleasant host-ing4possessed 
by Salisbury. 

+2. zntr. To be a guest; to lodge, put up. Obs. 

c1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3978 He ostyd at haly eland. 
1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 30 Great bost and small roste, 
Maketh vnsauery mouthes, where ever men oste. 1590 
SHaxs. Com. Err. 1. ii. 9 Goe beare it to the Centaure, 
where we host. a@1656 UssHer Avn. vi. (1658) 386 Antio- 
chus, falling in love with..the daughter of Cleoptolemus, 
where he hosted. 

Host, var. Hoast sé. and v., cough. 

Hostage (hg'stédz), sd.1 Also 4-7 ostage. 
[a. OF. ostage (11th c.), hostage (12-16th c. in 
Littré; Cotgrave 1611, hostage and ostage), mod.F. 
otage, = Pr. ostatge, OCat. hostatge, OSp. hostage, 
It. ostaggio, going back through *odstdticum, 
to a late pop.L. type *obsidaticum, f. L. obs¢datus 
condition of a hostage, hostageship, f. obses, obsid- 
em hostage. The initial 4 appears to have been 
added in OF., etc., through association with the 
family of L. hospit-em : see Host sb,4 Cf. med.L. 
ostaticum, hostaticum in sense 1, hostaticus, osta- 
gtus, hostagzus, in sense 2 (Du Cange).] 

+1. Pledge or security given to enemies or allies 
for the fulfilment of any undertaking by the handing 
over of one or more persons into their power ; the 
standing, state, or condition of the persons thus 
handed over; chiefly in phrases 27, zzzto, to hostage. 
(No plural.) Ods. 

¢ 1275 Lay. 5317 Hii wolleb habbe hure children to hostage 
[c1205 3isle]. c12z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 399/231 Heo and manie 
oer in ostage weren itake. a@x300 Cursor M. 4987 Pijs 
ober ten.. Duel in ostage her wit me. a1420 Hoccteve De 
Reg. Princ, 3680 There was a maide sent hym into hostage. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 432 b/1t He was ledde.. with hys 
two brethren in ostage or pledge for the delyueraunce of 
the sayd kyng theyr fader. a1833 Lp. Berners Hon Ixv. 
223 Your brother layd hostage, promysynge that he wolde 
neuer retourne without he brought with hym y® admyrall 
Gaudys berde. 1555 Even Decades 80 Violatinge the lawe 
of hostage. 188 Suaxs. T7. A. iv. iv. 105 If he stand in 
Hostage for his safety. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 6 
[They] desired one or two of our men to goe ashoare, leav- 
ing hostage in our ship for their safe returne. 1726-3r 





HOSTEL. 


TinvaL Rapin's Hist. Eng. (1743) 11. xvit. 97 To give the 
young King..in Hostage to the Queen. A 

2. (with g/.) A person thus~ given and held in 
pledge. Cf. Hosracrr. 

¢1275 Lay. 20909 Four and twenti hostages [c 1205 gisles] 
Childrich par bitahte. cx330 R. BruNNE Chron. (1810) 78 
William. .gaf ageyn po fees, of whilk he toke ostages. 1520 
Caxton’s Chron. Eng. v. 46b/t Upon assuraunce of this 
same thynge they gave him good hostages. 1579 FENTON 
Guicciard. 1. (1599) 101: He laboured secretly that the 
Genoways should not deliuer in their ostages to the King. 
1665 Mantey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 85 He.. kept the 
Prince of Aurange’s Son..as an Hostage for his Fathers 
Actions. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F, III. 225 Ambassadors. . 
to solicit the exchange of hostages. 1871 Freeman Norv. 
Cong. IV. xviii. 155 [At the siege of Exeter in 1068] one of 
the hostages was brought close to the East Gate, and his 
eyes were put out in the sight of botharmies. 1879 FroupE 
Cesar xvi. 254 They had given hostages for their good be- 
haviour. , 

3. generally. A pledge or security. 

¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 7312 Though ye borowes take of me, The 
sikerer shal ye never be For ostages, ne sikirnesse, Or 
chartres. 1597 DanieL Civ. Wars u. xxiii, The ost of 
Christ, an ostage for his troth. 1606 SHaks. 77. & Cr. 11. 
ii, 115 You know now your hostages: your Vnckles word 
and my firme faith. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Marriage (Arb.) 
264 He that hath wife and children, hath given hostages to 
fortune; for they are impedimentes to great enterprizes, 
either of vertue, or of mischief. 1865 WHITTIER Svzow-lound 
483 One who wisely schemed, And hostage from the future 
took In trained thought and lore of book. 

+4. A treaty to which parties are pledged. rare. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur x. xxx, And there with alle was 
made hostage on bothe partyes, and made hit as sure as hit 
myghte be. 

Hence Ho'stage v. ¢vans., to give as a hostage. 

1624 Capt. Smitu Virginia 1v. 158 Nor is it likely now 
they would have so hostaged their men..had they intended 
any villany. 

+ Hostage, 50.2 Ods. [a. OF. (A)ostage :—late 
L. type*hospetaticum, f. hospes, hospit-em Hostsb.2: 
see -AGE. (Med.L, had hospitdgium and hostagiumt, 
from Fr.)] A hostel, hostelry, inn. Also aétrdb. 

¢ 1440 [fo071. 1292 His owne mayde, that was so bryght, To 
his ostage she went right. c1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 
147 Ostage in this towne know I non, Thin wyff and thou in 
for to slepe. 1547 BoorDE /ztrod. Knowl. xxxii. (1870) 205, 
I, hauynge pitie..poynted them to my hostage. a@1828 
Willie Wallace x. in Child Ballads (1882-98) 111.271 He’s 
on to the hostage gone Asking there for charitie. 7d. iv, 
Fifteen lords in the hostage-house Waiting Wallace for to 
see. 1852 Act 154 16 Vict. cxxxvi. Preamb. (Hull Shipping 
Dues), Certain Dues called. . Hostage Dues. 

+ Hostager. Ods. Also 4 ost-. [a. OF. 
(h)ostagier, -ger hostage, pledge, security, f. hostage 
+ -2er :—L. -avius.] =Hostace sd.1 2. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 139 Pe castels and ostagers 
he 3ald porgh curteysie. — Cheen. Wace (Rolls) 4983 
Sende he scholde hym hostagers, Men of gode, barons, 
pers. 1523 Lp. Berners F7ozss. I. ccxlvi. (R.), Ther wer 
styll in England hostagers, the erle Dolphyn of Auuergne, 
therle of Porseen.-and dyuers other. 1530 Patscr. 232/2 
Hostager, one that is pledge for another, Zostagier. 

Hostageship (hg'stédzifip). [f. Hosracz 
sd. (sense 2) + -SHIP.]} ‘The condition of a 
hostage; =HostacE sd.1 1. 

1848 Lytton Harold ww. iii, The time of the hostageship 
rests with the King and the Duke. 1865 J. M. Luptow 
Epics Mid. Ages U1. 249 By this act..the terms of his 
hostageship are forfeited. 1867 Contemp. Rev, VI. 256 
For a companion of his exile and hostageship. 

Hostay(e, var. of Hostrey v., Obs. 

Hosted (howstéed), a [f. Host sd.1+-ep. Cf. 
Host v.!] Assembled in a host; in hosts. 

1808 J. Bartow Columb.1. 576 Indignant Frost..plies His 
hosted friends that vex the polar skies. 1830 W. Puitiies 
Mt. Sinai u. 91 The hosted Hebrews to their several tents 
..betake them, 1892 Storr. Brooke Z. £. Lit, x. 243 The 
hosted waves of ocean. 

Hostel (hg'stél), s5.1 Forms: a. 3-4 ostel, 4 
osteyl, 5 osteill, -tell, 6-7 ostle. 8. 3— hostel; 
also 4 hostil, 4-7 hostell, 6 hostle, hostelle. [a. 
OF. ostel, -etl, hostel, mod.¥ . hétel = Pr. (h)ostal, Sp. 
hostal :—med.L. hospitale (see Hosprra).] 

+1. A place of sojourn; a house where one 
lodges; a lodging. Ods. saa 

c1250 Gen. & Ex, 1056 He .. bead hem hom to is ostel To 
herber3en wid him. _13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 251 Pe hede of 
pis hostel Arthour I hat. c1450 Merlin 130 The kynge 
wolde not haue hem at noon other osteill but in his house. 

b. transf. and jig. 

a 1300 Cursor M.22623 Lauerd..yeild us gain vr ostel nu, 
Pat us es reft. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 326 Whiche 
gaue to the lorde of heuen the hostell of her moste holy body. 
1610 HoLianp Camden's Brit. 1. 495 That this Island is an 
Hostell of Charity, an harbour of honesty, 

2. spec. A public house of lodging and entertain- 
ment for strangers and travellers; an inn, a hotel. — 

Obs. after 16th c. till revived in 9th by Scott. 

1384 CHaucer H. Fame ui. 514 Seynt Iulyane loo bon 
hostele Se her the house of Fame lo, 1393 Lane. P. P/. 
C. xiv. 64 As safliche passe as the messager and as sone at 
hus hostil. 1550 Lever Sev. 14 Dec. (Arb.) ret One. 
hundred also of an other sorte. .dyd lyue of theym selues in 
Ostles and Innes. 1808 Scotrr Marm. 11. (heading), The 
hostel, or inn. 1847 Lyrron Lucretia (1853) 264 As is 
the usage of hostels, a pair of boots stood outside the door, 
to be cleaned betimes in the morning. 1880 Watson Prince's 
eee (1892) 25 But, being wearied sore in every limb 

ought out a goodly hostel, where he might Rest him and 
eat and tarry for the night. ; 


HOSTEL. 


3. A house of residence for students at a uni- 
versity or elsewhere; esp. (in recent times) for 
students connected with a non-resident college; 
= HALL 4a. 

The term was never in official use at Oxford, though 
‘Halls’ have been spoken of as ‘hostels’; at Cambridge it 
has a recognized standing. 

1536 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 42 § 1 Provostshippz Maister- 
shippz Halles Hostelles. 1547 Act 1 Edw. V/, c. 14 $15 
Any of the Colleges Hostelles or Halles being in the same 
Universities. 31577 Harrison Eugland i. iil. (1877) 1. 87 
There is mention and record of diuerse other hals or hostels, 
that haue beene there [at Oxford] in times past, as Beefe 
hall, Mutton hall [ete.]. 1629 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) I. 41 ‘The clearing of the ground..was begun in May 
1628, by taking down the ‘litle Ostle’. a@x166x FULLER 
Worthies (1840) I11. 436 Bred in some of the hostels after- 
wards united thereunto [l'rinity College, Cambridge]. 1894 
Vimes (weekly ed.) 2 Feb. 98/3 (St. Deiniol’s Library, 
Hawarden) These [readers] are expected to reside in the 
hostel belonging to the library. 1895 RasHpaLt Univ. 
Europe \. v. § 1. 296 The Provost of Paris at the head of an 
armed band of citizens in return attacked a Hall or Hostel 
(hospitium) of students. 1898 Cambridge Calendar 876 
Selwyn College .. was recognised as a Public Hostel of the 
University by Grace of the Senate, Feb. 8, 1883. 

+4. A town-mansion; =Horet rt. Ods. 

1587 FreminG Contn. Holinshed 111.138t/t The said duke 
de Montpensier .. met the earle of Derbie and the English 
traine..and did accompanie him vnto hostell de Longueuille, 

-sometime called the hostle of Aniou. a@1648 Lp. Herpert 
Life (1886) 105, I went sometimes also to the court of Queen 
Margaret at the Hostel, called by her name. 1661 Morcan 
Sph. Gentry ut. vi. 60 Doth belong to Serjeants Inne in 
Fleet street and as they were anciently called Hostels by 
being Houses of Nobles, 1670 Corron Esfernox 1. 1. 61 
His Hostel at Paris .. was then the best House next to the 
Queen Mothers, now call’d 2’Hostel de Soissons. 

+5. Lodging, entertainment; esp. in fo fake 
hostel, to lodge, put up. Ods. 

c12z50 Gen. § Ex. 1397 Laban .. fond good grid and good 
hostel, Him, and hise men, and hise kamel. 1303 R 
Brunne Hand. Synne 12472 Whan synne ys shryue ande 
clene eche deyl Pere wyl Gode holde hys hostele. c1400 
Ywaine §& Gaw. 3404 Syr Ywayn and his damysell In the 
town toke thaire hostell. c1q450 J/er/in 606 For his love 
shull ye haue hostell at youre volunte. 

6. attrib, 

¢1610 in Gutch Col?. Cur. II. 13 A barrel of Hostel Ale. 
1808 Scott Marv. 11. xxvi, Slumbering on the hostel floor. 

+ Hostel, 54.2 Obs. rare’. A dyslogistic 
diminutive of Host 54.4 

1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xv. 62 Your round hostel, 
which you cause to be ador'd. 


Hostel, v. Ods. exc. dial. 
hostle. [f. Hosret 50.1] 

+1. trans. To lodge, put up. Oés. 

€ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5557 In Wynchestre 
were pey hosteld bope. 1377 Lancet. P. PZ. B.-xvut. 118 
Hope shal lede hem forth.. And hostel hem and hele. a 1400 
Stac. Rome 548 Bobe bei weoren hostelled bere. 

2. intr. To lodge. Now dral. 

1460 Towneley Myst. xxviii. 263 Ther hostyld thai all 
thre. 1855 Ropinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘Where do you 
hostle at?’ lodge at. 

Hostelar. Also -ilar, -illar. Sc. 
hostellary, HOSTELRY. 

(The 15th c. instances may be plurals of hostelarie.) 

1424 Sc. Acts Fas. I § 25 (1814) Il. 6/2 pt in all burrowis 
townys .. par be ordanyt hostilaris and resettis haifande 
stabillis and chawmeris to ridaris and gangaris. 1425 
Ibid, § xx (1814) II. 10/1 pe king .. forbids pat ony liege 
man ..herbery or luge paim in ony vthir place bot in pe 
hostelaris forsaide. 1819 W. TENNANT Pafistry Storm’d 
(1827) 125 Spers’d about in search o’ beds Throu’ houses, 
hostillars, and sheds. 

Hosteler (hg'stélo1), Now arch. or Hist. 
Forms: a. 3-5 (9) hostiler, 4— hosteler, (4 hos- 
tyller, 4-5 hostilere, -ellere, 5-6 -iller, -elere, 
5-6 (9) -illar, 6 (9) -elar, 7 (9) -eller; also 5-8 
hostler. B. 4-5 ostiler, 4-6 osteler, 5-6 -ere, 5-7 
ostler, 6 ostleir, 7 Sc. oistlar. [a. OF. ostelzer 
(12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), hostelier, mod.F. hotelier, 
f. hostel; see -ER. Cf. med.L. hospitalarius, hosta- 
larius, hostel(l)arius. See also HOSTER, OSTLER, 
variants of this word.] 

+ 1. One who receives, lodges, or entertains guests 
and strangers; sfec., in a monastery or religious 
house, one whose office was to attend to guests 
and strangers. Ods, exc, /2st. 

c12zg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 361/61 Pe Abbot sende him out 
to one of heore celles; hostiler he was bare i-mad gistes to 
onder-fongue. c1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode t. \xi. (1869) 37, 
I am norishe of orphanynes, osteleer of pilgrimes. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 149b/2 Thabbot .. sente hym .. to 
be hosteler for to receyue there ghestes, 1877 J. Ratne in 
Smith & Wace Dict. Chr. Biog. 1. 725 In this establishment 
Cuthbert was the hostillar, 1897 J. W. CrarK Priory 
Barnwell p. lii, It was the duty of the Hosteller..to enter- 
tain the guests who sought the hospitality of the monastery. 

2. A keeper of a hostelry or inn; an innkeeper. 
arch. 

1365 Vunim. Gildh. Lond. (Rolls) I11. 422 Ricardus le 
Yonge, hostyller, 1388 Wyctir Lwke x. 35 He brou3te forth 
twey pans, and 3af to the ostiler. c1440 Vork Myst. xlvii. 
heading, The Osteleres, Alias Inholders. 1531 Dial. on 
Laws Eng. 11. xiii. (1638) 138 If a man desire to lodge with 
one that is no common Hosteler. 1g92 Nasue P. Penilesse 
(ed. 2) 5a, An Hostler that had built a goodly Inne. a 1635 
Corset /tex Bor. 174 The inne-keeper was old, fourescore 
eS, .. God and Time decree To honour thrifty ostlers, 

oL, V, 


Also 5 hostyl, 9 


form of 
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such as hee. a@x1670 Spatpinc Zroudb. Chas, J (1829) 12 
[They] crossed the water, and breakfasted in William 
Stewart’s, ostler, 31862 J. Grant Capt. of Guard xxv, 
Gray had been repeatedly warned by the friendly hosteller 
..to beware of travelling in the dusk. 

3. A stableman: see HosrLer, OSTLER. 

+4. A student who lives in a hostel (sense 3). Ods. 

1577 Harrison England i. ili. (1877) 1. 87 The students 
also that remaine in them, are called hostelers or halliers. 
Hereof it came of late to passe, that.. Thomas late arch- 
bishop of Canturburie, being brought vp at such an house 
at Cambridge, was of the ignorant sort of Londoners called 
an ‘ hosteler’, supposing that he had serued..in the stable. 
1655 Futter A7st. Camb, 29 We infer them to be no 
Collegiates, but Hostelers, not in that sense which the 
spitefull Papists charged Dr. Cranmer to be one (an atten- 
dant on a stable), but such as lived in a learned Inn or 
Hostle not endowed with revenues. 

5. attrib., as hosteler-house [= OF. matson 
hosteliere; cf. med.L. hospitalaria (sc. domus) 
hostelry] ; hosteler-wife, the mistress of an inn. 

¢1470 Henry /Vadlace 1. 71 A trew Scot, quhilk hosteler 
house thair held. 1820 Scorr A ddo0# xviii, The hostler-wives, 
. -are like to be the only losers by their miscarriage. 

Hence Ho‘steleress, a female student in a hostel. 

1850 Fraser's Mag. XLII. 25: The female college, with 
its professoresses and hostleresses, and other Utopian 
monsters. 

+ Hostelity. Obs. rare. Also -illity. [?f. 
hostel =hospital + -1ry.] Hospitality. 

1593 Yack Straw ut. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 398 Defacing 
houses of hostelity [Old copy, Aostzd/tze]. 

Hostel (hg'stélri). Now arch. Also 4-5 
ostelrie, (h)ostellerie, -elerie, -ye, 4-6 ostlerye, 
-ie, 5 hostillary, 7 hostilerie, 4-7, 9 (arch.) 
hostelrie. [a. OF, (A)ostelerze (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), mod.F. hdtellerie, f.(h)ostelier HOSTELER]: 
see -ERY 3, -RY. ‘The word is sparsely exemplified 
before the 19th c., when it was taken up by Scott, 
and thence became common as a literary form.] 

1. A house where lodging and entertainment 
are provided; an inn, a hostel. Also, the place in 
a convent for the reception of strangers. 

¢1386 CHaucer Prof. 718 In Southwerk at this gentil 
hostelrye [vx ostelry, Pefw. hostrye, ZLavsd. hosterie] 
That highte the Tabard. — Kvt.s 7. 1635 In the 
hostelryes [v.7r. ostelleryis, hostelleries, Zawsd. hostries] 
al aboute. ¢1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode w. xxxii. (1869) 193 
To pe ostelrye j wente at pe firste, thinking to herberwe me 
pere. 1597-8 Be. Hatt Satz. ut. i. 73 The under-groome of 
the ostlerie. 1630 B. Jonson New Jum 11. i, A bashful child, 
homely brought up, In a rude hostelrie. 1808 Scorr 
Marmion ut. ii. note, The accommodations of a Scottish 
hostelrie, or inn, in the sixteenth century, may be collected 
from..the ‘ Friars of Berwick’. 1823 — Peveril xxi, Peveril 
entered the kitchen, which indeed was algp the parlour and 
hall of the little hostelry. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xviii, 
Codlin diminished the distance between himself and the 
hostelry. 1886 Ruskin Preterita I. vi. 188 Dining at any 
nice village hostelry. 

2. Hostel business. somce-25e. 

1855 THackeRay Newcomes I, x. 101 A gay sight was the 
road .. in those days, before steam-engines arose and flung 
its hostelry and chivalry over. 

Hence Hostelric a. xonce-wd., pertaining to a 
hostelry or inn. 

1860 All Year Round IV. 78 He looks at things in an 


eminently hostelric view. 
+ Hoster!. és. [f. Host v.2.] A 


hosteler or innkeeper. 

c1s00 in Arnolde’s Chron. Index (1811) 5 That commen 
hosters be partyners of all charges so as free hosters. 1598 
Fiorio, Hosteriero, an hoste, an hoster, an inholder. 

Hoster? (houstai), rare. [f. Host sd.1] One 
who serves in a host or army. 

1892 Storr. Brooke Z. £, Lit. viii. 183 The hosters grim 
Sent the showers of arrows. 

Hosteria, obs. f. OsTERIA, (Italian) hostelry. 

Hostery, var. Hostry. 

Hostess (houstés). Forms: a. 3-7 ostesse, 
(5 ostes, 7 oastess), £8. 4 hoostesse, 4-6 hostes, 
4-7 hostesse, 6-7 hostis, 7— hostess. [a. OF. 
ostesse (1ath c. in Littré), mod.F. Adresse, f. (2)oste 
Host sé.2: see -Es8.] 


1. A woman that lodges and entertains guests. 

¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. W. 2496 Phyllis, Ostesse [v.rr. 
hostesse, ostes] thyn quod she O demophon Thyn Philis 
whiche that is so wo begon. 1589 Hay any Work 48 He 
has also a charge to prouide for, his hostesse and cosin, 
1592 Warner Ald, Eng. vin. xiii. 19 Thanks, and wel- 
come too, he sayd Unto his Oste and Ostesse. 1598 Barn- 
FIELD Pecunia xxi, Your Hostis pressently will step in 
Place. 1605 SHaks. Macéd. 1. vi. 10 See, see,.our honor’d 
Hostesse. 1632 1. DeLoney Thomas of Reading xi. (ed. 6) 
Hjb, Beholding his Oast and Oastesse earnestly. 1808 
Pike Sources Mississ. 1. 235 At one o'clock we bid adieu 
to our friendly hostess. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy & V1. 
28 ‘ Come and look at the conservatory ’, smiled his hostess. 

Jig. 1402 Hoccteve Letter of Cupid 461 O womman that 
of wertu art hostesse. 

2. spec. A woman who keeps a public place of 
lodging and entertainment ; the mistress of an inn. 

c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 325/96 Pare-with heo fedde hire 
swibe wel and hire ostesse al-so. ¢1305 Edmund Conf. 98 
in £. £. P. (1862) 73 His ostesce had a dow3ter per he was 
atinne. 1375 Barbour Bruce tv. 635 His hostes com rycht 
till hym thar. 1474 Caxton Chesse 115 Al tho thynges that 
ben delyuerd to kepe to the hoste or hostessis they ought to 
be sauf. 1596 SuHaks. 1 Hex. JV, 1. iv. 305 Hostesse, clap 
to the doores; watch to night. 1653 WaLTon Angler iil, 


rare. 





HOSTILE. 


82 Come Hostis, give us more Ale. 1716 Swirt PAillis 98 
John is landlord, Phillis hostess: They keep at Staines the 
Old Blue Boar. 1832 W. Irvine Alhambra 1. 3c [He] had 
a good understanding with the brother of mine hostess. 
+3. A female guest; cf. Host sd.% 4. Obs. rare. 

1388 Wycir E-rod. ili. 22 A womman schal axe of hir 
nei3boresse and of her hoosteesse [1382 gest] siluerne vesselis. 

4. Comb. 

a1774 Gotpso. tr. Scarron’s Comic Rom. (1775) 11. 199 She 
spoke with so grave and hostess-like a tone, 

Hence Ho'stessship, the office of hostess. 

1611 SHaks. Wint. 7. 1v. iv. 72 It is my Fathers will, I 
should take on mee The Hostesseship o’th’day: you're 
welcome sir. 

+ Ho'stey, v. Ods. Also h)osteye, hostaye, 
(hostie). [a. OF. (h)osteze-r, -azer, -over :—L. type 
*hosticare, {. hostis (med.L.) army, warlike expedi- 
tion: see Host 50.1] znztr. To wage war, make a 
warlike expedition. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 555, I ettylle my selfene, To hostaye 
in Almayne with armede knyghtez. /é/d. 3503 Ffor he es 
in this empire..Ostayande in this oryente with awfulle 
knyghtes. 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 111. ix. (1554) 80b, Neuer 
prince..Hosteyed at once with such a multitude. c1450 
Merlin 70 Arayed for to osteye. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 13 Full 
noble erle of Darby havyng rule .. in the duchie of Guyen, 
hostied the said tyme and yere. 

Host-house. Now dial. [Cf. Ger. gasthaus.] 
A house for the reception of guests or strangers ; 
a hostelry ; an inn. 

1563-87 Foxe 4. § MM. (1684) III. 59t To go with him to 
the free Ostehouses amongst the English Merchants. 1634 
W, Tirwayt tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. 1.) 352 One night ina 
bad Host-house. 1855 Ropinson Whitby Gloss., Host-house, 
..a farmer’s inn at market. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss. s.v. 
Hoast-hoos, The inns where farmers put up..have oast- 
hooses attached. They are the waiting rooms used by wife 
and daughters, and the reception place for parcels or goods. 

Hostiary, obs. form of Osrrary. 

+ Hovsticide, Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. *hosticida, 
f. host?s enemy: see -CIDEI.] One that kills his 


enemy (Blount G/ossogr. 1656). 

1848 in WuHaRTon Law Lex. 

Hostie (hg'sti). Ods. or arch. Also ,-5 hostye, 
5 hoostye. [a. F. Aostie (14th. in Littré), ad. L. 
hostia victim, Host sd.4] 

Os tase: ar, 


1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 57 b/1 Moyses saide we shal take 
with us suche hostyes & sacrefyses as we shal offre. 1495 
Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. 1x. xxvii. (W. de W.) 363 The 
feest..was worshypped wyth spyrytuell hostyes [Bod/. WS. 
hoistes] and offrynges. 1681 R. Fireminc “dill. Script. 
(1801) II. 287 There is no necessity to offer daily Hosties 
for the sins of the people. 

= Host sé.4 2. 

164 R. Barre Parall, Liturgy with Mass-bk, 51 The 
Papists injoyne all the relickes of the Hostie and wine..to 
be gathered together. @1715 Burnet Own 7 ime (1766) I. 
11 Some of his seamen went ashore and met the Hostie 
carried about. 1837 CartyLe Fy, Rev. III. vi, i, Saint-Just 
..‘carries his head as if it were a Saint-Sacrement’, ador- 
able Hostie, or divine Real-Presence ! 

Hostie, rare var. Hostry v. Obs. 

Hostile (hgstail, -til), @. (sd.) Also 7 hostill. 
[ad. L. hostilis, f. hostis enemy (see -ILE); perh. 
through F. hostz/e (15-16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of an enemy ; 
pertaining to or engaged in actual hostilities. 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, iv. iv. 236 (Qos.) My dangerous 
attempt of hostile armes. 1596 — 1 Hen, /V,1. i.g Nor 
bruise her Flowrets with the Armed hoofes Of hostile paces. 
1659 B. Harris Parival’s [ron Age 246 The King of Den- 
mark, who entred Germany in an hostile manner. 1698 
Fryer Ace. £. India & P. 337 By these Bars..the Hostile 
Arms of the Turks have been put to a stop. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. x1. 656 Thus, great in glory, from the din of war, 
Safe he return’d without one hostile scar. 1810 WELLINGTON 
in Gurw. Desf. (1838) VI. 114 The operations of hostile 
armies. -1847 Emerson Refr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 371 Ona hostile position [he] yained a torrent of iron, 

b. Of the nature or disposition of an enemy ; 


unfriendly. 

1782 PriestLry Corrupt. Chr. 1. Pref. 4 They all came in 
from a foreign and hostile quarter. 18az JoANNA Baicuie 
Metr. Leg., Lady F. B.\i, The dame held fast the hostile 
door. 1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. 11. 88 A second 
hostile rajah .. was for some time kept as a state-prisoner. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 392 Men of different 
and hostile races. : : c 

2. transf. and fig. Unfriendly in feeling, action, 
nature, or character; contrary, adverse, antagonistic. 

179t Boswett Yohnson an. 1748 The natives of North 
Britain, to whom he is supposed to have been so hostile. 
1800 Med. Frnl. 1V. 114 The principal of putrefaction, or 
azote, the element hostile to life. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
ii. I. 231 A long succession of princes, hostile to the estab- 
lished faith, might sit on the English throne. a 1862 
Buck.e Civiliz. (1873) III. v. 413 It is possible for two 
hostile principles to flourish side by side, without ever 
coming into collision. 

B. sé. A hostile person ; spec. (U.S.) a North 
American Indian unfriendly to the Whites. 

1860 BartLetr Dict. Amer., Hostiles, enemies, Western. 
1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. X. 431 They were formerly 
hostiles, but .. at present peaceable and industrious. 1885 
Milnor (Dakota) Teller 24 Apr. 5/3 Saturday a scouting- 
party..captured three hostiles. 1890 Pa// Maid G.18 Dec. 
s/2 A courier has just arrived, and reports. .that the hostiles 
are fighting with the friendly Indians on the Grand River. 

Hence + Hostile v. Ods., in fo hostile zt, to be 
hostile, engage in warlike hostilities. 

a 52 


HOSTILELY. 


1656 S. H. Gold. Law 8 Why may not Clients clearly 
injured by their Lawyer, or their Adversary, hostile it, and 
gather an Army? Jéid. 96 Had you just cause to invade 
and hostile it against us. 

Hostilely (he'stoilli), a/v. Also 7 hostilly, 
hostily. [f. Hosrine a. + -Ly?.] In a hostile 
manner; as or in the manner of an enemy. b. 


With opposition or antagonism. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath, 238 Hostily 
to inuade another Kings Land. 1611 Speen //7s¢. Gt. Brit. 
1x. xvi. (1632) 856 ‘he Scots hostilly entred into Northum- 
berland. 1649 Bounds Publ. Obed, (1650) 52 DD. Hamilton 
entred England. hostilely. 1762 S¢, Pafers in Ann. Keg. 
198/r ‘To act hostilely against Great Britain. 1876 Gro. 
Exior Dax. Der, 1v. xxx, He could not shake her nor touch 
her hostilely. 

Hostil(e)ment, var. HustLEMENT. 

Hostility (hpstiliti). [ad. late L. hos/ilitas, f. 

ee = save 
hostilis HostiLE; perh. through F. hostz/ité (15- 
16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] : ; 

1. The state or fact of being hostile; hostile action 
exercised by onecommunity, state, or power against 


another; esf. such as involves war. 

1531 Exyor Gov. 1. xxiv, With outwarde hostilitie or mar- 
tiall businesse. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI 172 Ye feare 
of outward hostilitie, and foren invasion. 1665 MAnLEy 
Grotius’ Low C. Warres 101 Now these private Quarrels 
were broke out into open Hostility. 1706 E. Gipson 
Assize Serm. Croydon 15 Open acts of sedition and hostility. 
1876 Maruews Co/xage ii. 16 Prusias dared the hostility of 
the Romans by giving a shelter at his Court to Hannibal, 

b. #/. Hostile acts ; acts of warfare, war. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 837 Howsoever they 
exercise hostilities, and mutuall disagreements. 1699 
Bentrey PAad, 488 Declar'd no War .. nor committed the 
least Hostilities. 178z Lp, Cornwacuis Let. Washington 
17 Oct., I propose a cessation of hostilities for twenty-four 
hours. 1855 Prescorr PAilip I, viii. (1857) 141 A suspen- 
sion of hostilities was agreed on. — ; 

2. transf. and fg. Opposition or antagonism in 
action, thought, or principle. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi's Evomena 63 There being 
not betweene us any cause of hostility. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s.v. Duellist, Explicate all the Phznomena of 
Nature from the Doctrine of Alkali and Acid, and the sup- 
posed Hostility that there is between them. 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 400 Vhe hostility excited by a grotesque 
caricature of virtue did not spare virtue herself, 

Ho:stilize, v. vave—'. [f. Hosrimm a. + -128 ; 
cf. Sp., Pg. hostelizar.] trans. To render hostile; 
to cause to be an enemy. 

1794 ANNA Sewarp Lef/?, (18rz) III. 376 The powers al- 
ready hostilized against an impious nation, 

Hosting (hou'stin), vb/. sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. 
Host v1] The raising of a host or armed multi- 
tude ; hostile encounter or array; formerly, esp. in 
Ireland, a military expedition. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. EB. T. S.) 204 
This Erle a litill afore the forsayd hostynge rode Thomon xl. 
dayes, the wyche is the moste Inly Streynth of Iryssh of al 
the land. 1537 Act 28 Hen. VII/ in Stat, Tre/. (1621) 130 
Going, riding or abiding in any hostings, jorney, or rode. 
1596 Spenser State [rel. Wks. (Globe) 673/2, I have often 
hearde, that when the Lord Deputye hath raysed any 
generall hostinges, the noblemen have claymed the leading 
of them. 1617 Moryson /¢iv. 1. 102 The foresaid generall 
hoasting is arising out of certaine foote and horse, found by 
the subject .. to assist the Queenes forces. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. vi. 93 Strange to us it seemd At first, that Angel 
should with Angel warr, And in fierce hosting meet. 1708 
J. Putiies Cyder (1807) 98 From him, Two branches, that, 
in hosting, long contend For sov’reign sway. 1715 Act x 
Geo. I Stat. 11. c. 54 § 10 Vhe annual Value of the Services, 
commonly called personal Attendance, hosting, hunting, 
watching and warding, due by virtue of any Charter.,shall 
be paid in Money annually instead of them. 1884 Low 
& Pourune Dict. Eng. Hist. s.v. Pale, The small English’ 
frecholders were forced to follow the Lord-Deputy in his 
‘hostings’, ‘Uheir abandoned farmsteads were robbed and 
burnt by English and Irish alike. 

b. attrib. 

1575 Maittanp Scot, Poems 318 My hors, my harnes, and 
my speir; And all uther, my hoisting geir, Now may be sald. 
1577 Ho.insHEp Chron, LL. 973/t ‘Vhe Prince .. aduanced 
forwarde .. towarde his enimies, an hosting pace. 1620 
thomas’ Lat. Dict.,Simplares armature, hosting harnesse, 

Hostis, obs. form of Hosress. 

Ho:stler. Forms : 4-5 hosteler (-eller, -iler, 
-iller), 5- hostler. SeealsoOsriur. [A syncopated 
form of hoste/er, found also in the sense ‘ keeper of 
ahostelry, innkeeper’ (HosTELER 2), but from 16ther 
usually appropriated as below; in this popular 
sense it has always varied with the form OsTLer 
(p'slax), now more prevalent. The Shakspere Folio 
of 1621 has hostler once, ostler six times. 

As a variant spelling of os//er, ordinarily pronounced like 
the latter, with 4 and ¢ mute; but, if used in the sense of 
hosteler, both letters would now usually be sounded.] 

A man who attends to horses at an inn; a 
stableman, a groom, 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. ? 366 Thilke that holden hostel- 
ries, Sustenynge the thefte of hire hostilers (v.77. hostelers, 
Jostelleris, ostelers, ostilers]. c1400 Three Kings Cologne 
23 Pis was a comune custome to diuers hostlers .. to bring 
her hors to pat plaas. 1485 Digdy Myst, (1882) u. 85 How, 
hosteler, how, a peck of otys and a hotell of haye. 1570 
Levins Manip. 73/46 Hostler, caupo, stabularius. 1651 
C. Waker Hist, independ, ut. 10'Vo make Religion but 
a stalking horse..and the Ministers thereof but hostlers, to 
rub down, curry and dresse it for their riding. ax1713 Ext- 
wood Axtobiog. (1765) 20 Having ordered the Horstler to 
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take Care of my Dog. 1837 Hawtnorne Twice-7old T. 
(1851) II. x. 139 The landlord himself, or his loutish hostler. 
1848 Dickens Dombey vii, Where hostlers were continually 
accompanying themselves with effervescent noises, 

b. U.S. (See quot.) 

1890 CooLey, etc. Railw. Amer, 232 The compartmen's 
in the round-houses for sheltering locomotives are termed 
the stalls, and the keeper of the round-house is called the 
hostler, 

Hence Ho'stlership, the function of a hostler, or 
the discharge of such function. 

1626 W. Scrater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 123 To hold his 
stirrop, and beare the checke for ill hostlership. 

Hostler, Hostleress: see Hos?rE.er. 

Hostless (héustlés), a. rare. [f. Host 5b.2 + 
-LESS.] Destitute of a host ; + inhospitable. 

1590 SPENSER /. Q. 111, xi. 3 Forth ryding from Malbeccoes 
hostlesse hous. 1891.57. ¥ames’s Gaz. 19 Mar. 6/1 A’ Frisco 
millionaire, who apparently prefers his friends to dine host- 


less. 
Hostly (howstli), a [f. Hosr 50.2 + -ty1.] 


Belonging or proper to a host; host-like. 

1893 Stax 6 June 1/7 To resume their hostly functions. 
1894 Bedford Times 2 June 2/2 A hostly host and trusty 
citizen, 

+ Hostry (howstri), Ods. or arch. Forms: 
a. 4-6 ostrye, 5 oostre, 5-7 ostry, -ie, 5-S ostery, 
6 ostrey. 8. 4-6hostrye, 5-6 hostre, 5-7 hostrie, 
5-8 hostery, hostry, 6 -trey, 6-8 -terie, 8 arch. 
hoastrie. [a, OF. hosterte, hostrie (= It. osteria, 
Sp. hosteria), f. hoste (mod.¥, héte) Host 5b.%: see 
-ERY, -RY.] = HostTery. 

1377 Lancu. P. 72. B. xvi. 73 He .. Herberwed hym at 
un hostrye. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxv. 119 Pus bai do 
fra ostrie to ostrie till bai comme at be emperour. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. iii. 329, 1 was neuer bard ere .. In sich an 
oostreasthis. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 210 b/2 This wenche 
went to another that laye in the same hostery. 1526 TINDALE 
Luke ii. 7 ‘Vhere was no roume for them with in, in the 
hostrey. 1598 Stow Surv. xxxvi. (1603) 350 Nowa common 
ostrey for receipt of travellers. 1630 2. Yohnson’s Kingd. 
& Commw, 88 The Princes sit at meat like Carriers in an 
Hostry. 1652 Peyton Catasty. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 31 She 
..accompanied him to some Hostery. 1756 Cisper A fol. 
II. Dial. Old Pl. 165 Five inns or common osteries. 1790 
Pennant London 458 (R.) In Stow’s time it was altered to 
a common hosterie or inn, having a black bell for a sign. 

b. attrib., as hostry bottle, court, house, press, 
roof: (h)ostry faggot, a faggot used to light 
hostelry fires; so hostry-wood : see quot. 1769. 

1507-8 Durham MS. Terr. Roll, Le hostre house ibidem. 
1594 GREENE & Lopce Looking Glasse G.’s Wks. (Rtldg.) 
133/1 Vhink, mistress, what a thing love is: why, it is like 
to an ostry-faggot, that, once set on fire, is as hardly 
quenched as the bird crocodile driven out of her nest. 1644 
QuarLes Sheph. Orac. ii, 1t must be served in locks And 
ostry bottles, 1671-2 Overseers’ Acc. Holy Cross, Canterb., 
For six ostery fagotes..f£o0. os, 6d. 1769 De Moe's Tour Gt. 
brit, (ed. 7) 1. 139 Here they make those Faggots, which 
the Wood-mongers call Ostreywood, and in particular those 
small light Bavins which are used in Taverns in London to 
light their Faggots. @1770 CHatrertTon Eclogue i. 26 in 
Rowley P. (1778) 3 Vhe joyous daunceynge ynn the hoastrie 
courte. 1881 ‘I. Waris in Atheneum 10 Sept. 337/1 ‘To 
have the grass for his bed and the sky for his hostry-roof. 

Hostryche, -yge, obs. forms of Osrricu. 

+ EHostryinge. Ods. [f. Hosrry.] Lodging, 
entertainment. 


1470 Harpinc Chron. ccxl. note (Harl. MS.), All this 
cuntrey is goode hostryinge and full of uitaile, 

Hostship (houstfip). [f. Hosr sd.2 +-snip.] 
The function of a host, entertainment of guests. 

1874 Heirs Soc. Press. x. (1875) 142 The prime minister 
whose excellence,,in hostship was to be attributed to his wife. 

Hosyl, obs. form of HouskEn. 

Hot!, hott (het), sd. Obs. exc. dial. [a. OF .hotte 
a pannier or creel, supposed to be of Ger. origin: 
cf. Ger. hotte, Swiss hut¢te a vintager’s dorser, a tub 
or basket carried on the back. (See also Hop sé.!) 
Sense 3 is possibly a different word.] 

1. A kind of basket or pannier for carrying earth, 
sand, lime, manure, etc. 207th. dial, 

@1300 Cursor MM. 5524 Apon per neckes sal bai bere Hott 
wit stan and wit morter. - ¢ 1384 CHaucer H. “ame ut. 850 
Twigges..Swiche as men..maken of these paniers, Or elles 
hottes or dossers. 1434-5 Durham AIS. Almoner's Roll, 
j_par de hottys pro sabulo et luto cariand. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 109 a/2 And bare on hys sholders vii hottis or 
baskettis fulle of erthe. 1661 W7t 4 Drollery 74 Ise lay 
down my hot. 1781 J. Hutrron Zour to Caves Gloss. 
(E.D.S.), Hots, a sort of panniers to carry turf or slate in. 
1825 Brockett, //ot, a sort of square basket formerly used 
for taking manure into fields of steep ascent. 1878 Cranberld. 
Gloss., Muck hots..panniers for conveying manure on 
horseback, 

2. A small heap (e.g. of dung, dust, sand, etc.). 
Se. and north. dial. 

a 1800 Song in Edinb. Month. Mag. (1817) June 238 There 
was..Anhunder hotts 0’ muck to spread. 1822 Hoce Perils 
of Man UU, vii. 255 Will then laid his arm over the boy and 
the hott o’ claes, and fell sound asleep. 1841 Frnd. KR. 
Agric. Soc. 11.1. 126 The field... was left by the cattle in 
tufts orhots not eaten regularly off. 1878 Cumberld. Gloss., 
Aluck hots,..(N.E.) heaps of muck or lime in the field. 

+3. (Also hut(t.) A padded sheath for the spur 
of a fighting cock. Obs. 

1615 Markuam Pleas. Princes (1635) 48 Hots are soft 
bumbasted roules of Leather, covering their Spurs, so that 
they cannot hurt or bruise one another. 1 G,. Daniet 
Lrinarch. Vo Rdr, 92 Hee without Cloake Is a Witt in 
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Hutts, a pretty spurringe Cocke. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
II. xi. 252/2 //otts or //utts, are the Pounces or round Balls 
of Leather stuffed and clapped or tied on the sharp end of 
the Spurs, to keep Cocks that they shall not hurt one another 
in sparing, or breathing themselves. 1806 Sforting Mag. 
XXVII. 140 Cover your Cock’s heels with hots made of 
leather, 

Hot, sd.2: see Hor a. 10. 

Hot (het),a.(s?.) Forms: a. 1 h&t, 2-4hat, (4-5 
north. hatt(e, hate); 5 hayt, 5-6 hait, 6 haet, 
heit. £8. 2- hot; 4-6 hoot, -e, 4-7 hote, 6 
hoat(e, 6-7 hott(e. y. 5-6 whote, whoot(e, 
6 whot, whott(e, whoat(e, woght. Comp. 1 
hattra, 2-3 hattre, hattere, hatere, 3 hatture, 
3-4 hattore, 4- hotter. Sup. 1 hattost, 3-7 
hotest, 4- hottest. [Com. Tent.: OE. hdt, 
corresp. to OF ris., OS. Aé@ (MDu., Du. feet, LG. 
hit), OHG. (MHG.) hezz (Ger. hezsz), ON. hettr 
:—OTeut. *hazto-z, f. ablaut-stem h7t-, hit-, hatt-, 
whence also Goth. hezté fever, and OF. hatu 
Herat, The normal phonetic representatives of 
OE. Adt were ME. northern fat (hate, hait), 
southern hét (hole, hoot, hoat); the former came 
down to 16th, the latter to 17th c.; but as early 
as 1550 we find the shortened fof, hott, This 
was app. taken from the inflected comparative, 
OE. hdtra, later hattre, found as late as 1400 as. 
hatter, beside which /otter shortened from Aéter 
is found in 14th c. (cf. out, utler, late, latter). 
The forms in w/ are parallel to those of WHOLE. 

The phonology of fof in the dialects presents many points 
of difficulty. Cf. Het.) : 

1. The proper adjective expressing a well-known 
quality or condition of material bodies, due to a 
high degree of the molecular energy known as 
heat (HEAT sb. 1, 2), and producing one of the 
primary sensations (Inar sé. 1b); having or 
communicating much heat; of or at a high tem- 
perature: the opposite of co/d. (Distinguished 
from warm by the high degree of this quality.)- 
a. Of the sun, the air, and atmospheric conditions. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1, 228 Deos wyrt .. byp cenned neah 
sz and on hatum stowum. J/é7d. III. 280 Swa hattra 
sumor, swa mara Ounor and lizet. ¢1250 Old Kent. Serm. 
in O, £, Mise. 35 At middai wanne po dai is al fer hotestd. 
1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 10960 Put somer so druye & so hot, 
Pat..none hattore me not. a@ 1300 Czsor AZ. 2703 Quen it 
was hate [/atex A7SS. hat, hoot] a-pon a tide Abram satt his 
hus be side. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 564 It wes 
hate [yéme gate]. c1440 Partonope 214% The day was 
whote and longe. 1548 Haru Chvon., Hen. VIII 34b, Vhe 
wether was hoat. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Vexis 331 In an 
hote scorching season. 1653 Warton Azgler iv. 118 In a 
hot day, but especially in the evening of a hot day. 1727 
Swirt Gulliver i. i, The sun so hot, that I was forced to 
turn my face from it. 1833 Srurt S. Awstrad. 11. iii. 66 
‘The hot winds in the interior. 

b. Of fire, or anything buming or glowing. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 124 Stzppe on hat col, cele mid 
Weetre ; stappe on swa hat swa hatost mage. c¢ 1200 ices 
& Virtues 63 On de wallende brene of de hote fiere. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Can. Veom, Prol. §& T. 402 ‘Vhe fir was ouer 
hoot [z,77. hot, hote]. c¢1q489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymion vi. 
136 Whan the yron is well hoote, hit werketh the better. 
1598 Epulario Biv b, Almonds scorched on whote embers. 
1772 H. Brooke Redemfpt. (R.), The Sun himself [shall] 
consume with hotter fire. 1819 SHELLEY Prometh. Unb. 1. 
532 From the furnace, white and hot, 

e. Of material objects in general (as affected by 
the sun, fire, chemical action, the vital heat of 


animals, subterranean heat, etc.). 
atzooo Guthlac 1055 in Exeter Bk, He hate let torn 
poliende tearas geotan. c1200 77x. Coll. Hom. 83 Ne 
weped none hote teres. c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 360/53 Seoth 
it to-gadere .. and leie it al hot par-to. c1330 R. BruNNE 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2243 Hote bathe he dide make. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. Kk. wv. vii. (1495) 91 Blode is hotter 
in the ryght syde .. strengthe of hote blode is in the ryght 
syde. c¢1440 Prop. Parv. 249/1 Hoott bathe, murtetum, 
1546 J. Heywoop /vov, (1867) 25 Little potte soone whot. 
a 1674 CLARENDON /7/ist, Ked, xiv. § 105 This place is famous 
for its hot baths. 1744 BERKELEY S777s § 221 A body heated 
so hot as to emit light. 1860 “I'yNDALL G/ac. 11, xxili, 351 
When the water..is as hot as the hand can bear. 
da. Of food or drink prepared with the aid of 
fire, and served before it becomes cool, Cf. hot 


and hot 11 b. 

a1300 Land Cokayne 104 in E. EF. P. (1862) 159 ‘Gees al 
hote, al hot.’ 1362 Lancu. P. 72. A. Prol. 104 Cookes and 
heore knaues cryen ‘ hote pies, hote!’ ¢ 1430 720 Cookery- 
bks. 12 Serue forth alle hote as tostes. 1548 Hatt Chzo0x., 
/len. VII 4 Vo take no more drynke neither hote nor colde. 
1687 Woop /7/ 5 Sept. (O.H.S.) 111. 235 Three hot dishes, 
which he fed upon. 1853 Soyer Vantyoph. 290 A kind of 
cake .. designated hot-cross-bun, 1896 Daily News 2 Jan. 
5/7 Nothing is eaten as hot as it is boiled. 

2. Of a person or animal: Having the sensation 
of heat (in ahigh degree). Usually in predicate. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 2396 Thou shalt no while be in oo state, 
But whilom colde & whilom hate. 1577 B. Goocr Heres- 
bach's Hush. 1. (1586) 15 ‘There must be heede taken, that 
they drinke not when they be hotte. 1595 SHAKS. Fo/m ww. 
iii. 74 Lords, 1 am hot with haste, in seeking you. 1698 
Frocer Vay, 10 "Vis very pleasant to drink when one is hot. 
1880 A. Ratricu Way to City 105 He is weary like other 
men and hungry and hot. 

b. Of bodily conditions or affections producing 


or accompanied by this sensation, as fevers, ete. 


HOT. 


@ 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) M vij, He 
was vexed with hote feuers. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
1, 52 Taken with an hot and a cold fit of an ague. 1702 J. 
Purcett Cholick (1714) 101 Violent Hot Pains in the Lowei- 
Belly. 1882 Century Mag. XXV, 103/2 ‘Vhe girl acknow- 
ledged his salute by a hot blush, 

3. ‘ransf. Waving to do with things that are 
hot; associated with heat. rare. 

1658 J. Jones Ovid's [bis 34 Brewers, Bakers, Smiths, 
and such hot artificers. 1876 L. Morris Epic Hades 1. 3 
The hot noise of bees. 

+4. In the physiology of the Middle Ages, 
expressing one of the fundamental qualities of 
humours, elements, planets, and bodies in general ; 
see COLD a. 6. Ods. (Often passing into 5.) 

cxo00 Sar. Leechd. I. 284 Deos wyrt .. hys secynde is 
swipe hat, 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I, 53 Norperen 
men, in pe whiche colde .. makep hem fatter, gretter, and 
whitter and hatter with inne. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xix. 
xxvi. [xxxviii.] (Bodl, MS.), Alle pinges wip odoure is ac- 
counted hote amonge Auctours as..vinegre, caumfer and 
rose, 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 2 Oure quinta essencia .. 
is not hoot and drie wip fier, ne coold and moist wip watir, 
ne hoot and moist with eyr, ne coold and drie wib erbe. 
15st Turner Herbal i, Ava, Pontike Wormwoode is hote 
in the first degree and drye in the thirde. 1578 Lyre Do- 
doens V1. \xxxiii. 765 The liquor Cedria .. is almost whoate 
in the fourth degree. 1599 H. Burres Dyets drie Dinner 
N vijb, Pepper .. Hurtful to hot constitutions. 1670 W. 
Soe WNitre 52 It is..controverted whether Nitre be cold 

or hot. 

5. Producing an effect as of heat or burning, esp. 
on the nerves of taste or the mucous membrane ; 
pungent, acrid, biting; corrosive; heating, ardent. 

1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. VIII 18 The Englishemen .. 
dranke hote wynes in the hote wether, and did eate all the 
hote frutes..that there fell sicke [etc.]. 1596 SHaks. Tw, 
Shr. tv. iii. 25 The Mustard is too hot a little. 1600 — 
A. ¥. LZ. iit. 49, I neuer did apply Hot and rebellious 
liquors in my bloud. 1702 J. Purcert Cholick (1714) 171 
We may..give Hotter Remedies in this, than in any other 
Cholicks. 1806 A, Hunrer Cwdina (ed. 3) 166 The dish is 
..too hot of pepper. 1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
488 Camphor [has] a strong hot acrid taste. 

b. Affected with this sensation. rare. 

1870 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (ed. 2) § 45 While the 
palate is still hot with a curry, an unflavoured dish seems 
insipid. 

6. ¢ransf. Excited (this being naturally accom- 
panied by a sensible increase of temperature). 
a. Having or showing intensity of feeling; fervent, 
ardent, passionate, enthusiastic, eager, keen, zealous. 
(OF persons, their affections, actions, etc.) 

971 Blick. Hom. 225 Wes him..seo Godes lufu todas hat 
and todzs beorht on_his heortan. cx1z00 Ormin 15580 Hat 
lufe towarrd Godess hus. c¢1200 Tyin. Coll. Hom. 119 He 
-. makede hem hattere on sode luue to gode and to men. 
a1225 Ancr. R. 400 Fordi bet tu ert..nouder cold ne hot. . 
ich chulle speouwen pe ut, bute 3if bu i-wurde hattre. ¢1374 
Cuaucer Troylus t. 956 (1012) Hotter wex his loue. c 1470 
Henry /Vadllace v. 834 Hardy and hat contenyt the fell 
melle. a@ 1553 Upatt Royster D. 1. i. (Arb.) 12 In all the 
hotte haste must she be hys wife. 1573 G. Harvey Letler- 
6&. (Camden) 14, I..was then whottist at mi book when the 
rest were hardist at their cards. c16z0 A. Hume Brit. 
Tongue (1865) 18 ‘Ther rease .. a hoat disputation betuene 
him and me. 1667 Perys Diary 12 July, The Duke of 
York... is hot for it. 1779-81 Jounson ZL. P., Pope Wks. 
IV. 15 Her desires were too hot for delay. 1844 DisraKvt 
Coningsby vi. ii, In the days of his hot youth. 1870 Bryanr 
Iliad Il. xv. 107 The foe poured after them In hot pursuit. 
1897 Bookman Jan. 119/1 He was..a hot patriot in ’7o. 

b. Excited with anger; angry, wrathful, ‘in a 
passion’; rarely, of a wrathful disposition, violent- 
tempered, passionate. 

aiz25 Leg. Kath, 2147 He..het, on hat heorte, unhende- 
liche neomen hire. 1390 Gower Couf. III. 148 Whan he 
was hottest in his ire. axzq4so Knt. de la Tour (1868) 19 
The eldest chidde with the knight that plaied with her, and 
gaue hym angri, hasti, and hote langage. 1535 CovERDALE 
Gen, xxxi. 36 What haue I trespassed or offended yt thou 
art so whote upon me? 1590 SHAKS. Com, Err. 1. il. 47 
She is so hot because the meate is colde. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. i. 112 Come man be not so hot, here is none but 
Friends. 1784 Cowrer Task u. 179 God proclaims His 
hot displeasure. 1849 Macautay A/ist. Eng. vi. 11. 113 
Men of hot temper and strong prejudices. a@ 1863 ‘THAcK- 
eERAY D, Duval i, He had parted, after some hot words.. 
from his mother. 1877 Mrs. Ouiruant Makers Flor. i. 23 
Donati was a hot and arrogant noble. 

ec. Excited with sexual desire; lustful; of animals, 
‘in heat” (see Huat sd. 13). 

1so0-zo Dunpar Poets xiii. 52 Thair cumis 3ung monkis 
..And in the courte thair hait flesche dantis. c1grx 1st 
Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 27 Very hoote and dyposed 
to lecherdnes. 1604 SuHaxs. Of/. ul. ill. 4o3 Were they as 

rime as Goates, as hot as Monkeyes. 1797 Pil. Trans. 
TXXXVIL. 199, [ took a female rabbit, hot, (as the feeders 
term it) that is, ready to be impregnated. 

7. Attended with feverish or violent exertion, 
suffering, discomfort, or danger; intense, violent ; 
raging, severe, sharp, keen. (Chiefly of conflict or 
the like ; formerly also of pestilence or epidemics.) 

ato00 Guthlac 979 in Exeter Bk. 57 Wes seo adl pearl, 
hat, and heoro-grim. a@ 1000 Phenix 613 ibid. 64b, Hungor 
se hata. cxooo Andreas 1544 (Grein) Hatan_heado- 
walme. ¢1374 Cuaucer Troydus 1. 1601 (1650), I hadde 

it neuere half so hote as now. cx400 Destr. Troy 9377 
Hongur full hote harmyt hom pen. 1548 Ubatt, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Fohn 2t b, The feast was at the hottest. 1581 
Pertit Guazzo's Civ, Conv. 1. (1586) 7 Vices, which began 
to growe hot in the Cities. 1590 Sir J. Smytn Dysc. 
Weapons xg Great skirmishes and encounters that have been 
yeric hot, 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 587 Lhe Plague 
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is sometime so hotte at Cairo, that there die twelve thousand 
Persons dayly. 1683 Woop Lif (O. H. S.) II]. 67 Small 
pox hot and frequent in Oxon. 1709 STEELE 7 atler No. 80 
® 9 The Fire of Bombs and Grenades .was so hot, that the 
Enemy quitted their Post. 1722 De For Plague (1884) 161 
The Plague grows hot inthe City. 1845S. Ausrin Lavke’s 
fist. Ref. 1. 381 In the hottest of the fight. 

b. ¢ransf. Said of a place, position, ete. in which 
intense action of some kind is going on, or in 
which one suffers severe discomfort. . 

1855 Cornwall 250 As to the ‘hot-lode’ at the United 
Mines. .the discovery of which sent up shares from £40 to 
£450 each—both the heat of the lode and the ardour of the 
shareholders have considerably declined, and so have the 
shares. 1872 W. F. Butter Gt. Lone Land xx. (1878) 
318, I have been compelled to seek my sport in hot climates 
instead of in hot corners. 1892 Daily News 15 Feb. 6/2, 
I have seen many roaring camps; they are hot places, 
when men lose their money at the gambling-tables and 
when the bullets begin to fly about. 1896 7addet 22 Feb. 
291 We got into as hot a corner as a lot of men ever got into. 

8. Technical uses. a. /Zusting. Of the scent ; 
Strong, intense ; opp. to COLD a. 12. 

Hence, in nursery and parlour games which involve search- 
ing or guessing on the part of some of the players, 4o¢ means 
close on the track of the object hidden or the solution to be 
guessed. 

1648 Mitton Tenure Kings (1650) 60 Hungrie Church- 
wolves following the hot sent of double Livings. 1781 
W. Brane £ss, Hunt, (788) 11x The scent lying hotter, 
and encreasing. 1875 W.S. Haywarp Love agst, World 
5 He could halloo them off the hottest scent that ever lay 
on Warwickshire grass. 1879 Tourcere /ool’s £7r. xliv. 
326 A pack of hounds running on a hot trail. 

b. Of colour: Unpleasantly intense or vivid. 

1896 Sir E. M. Tuompson in Proc. Soc. Antig. 221 The 
colours employed are vivid, sometimes even rather hot, 

ce. Dry and absorbent of moisture. 

1883 in Spon Workshop Receipis Ser. u. 252/2 If the 
ceiling is ‘hot’—z.é. porous, and soaks in the moisture 
very quickly, 

d. In constant use or action ; figured as heated 
by friction, etc. 

1888 Harper's Mag. Oct. 679/2 The New York and 
Washington wire is kept ‘hot for eight hours every night. 

e. Racing slang. Said of a ‘tavourite’ on which 
the betting is specially keen. 

1894 Daily News 4 June 4/1 The possessor of one of the 
hottest favourites on record. 

9. That has not had time to cool down or grow 
stale or unexciting; fresh, recent: said esp. of 
acts; also of a person fresh from such an act. 

c1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 8627 Wyp be dom 
al hot, Hengistes heued of he smot. 1513 DouGLas 4@ne/s 
xu. iv. 45 Turnus be his hait and recent deid [=death] 
Had wyth his blude littit the grondal reid. 1659 B. Harris 
Pavival’s [ron Age 246 Which murther being discovered, 
whilest it was hot, made the Citizens take Arms. 1887 HaLL 
Catne Deemster xxii, 142 The horrible thought that he .. 
was going, hot and unprepared, to an everlasting hell. 

+10. adsol. as sb. Hot condition, heat. Ods. 

c1z00 OrMIN 3734 Wibb hat & kald, wibb nesshe & 
harrd. 1340 dyed. 139 He soffrep and honger an borst, 
and chald and hot. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Vv. iii. 
(Bodl. MS.), Hoote and colde greuep suche one. 1667 
Mitton P. ZL. u. 898 Hot, cold, moist, and dry, four 
Champions fierce Strive here [in Chaos] for Maistrie. 


ll. Phrases. a. }+ Hot and cold (also i7 hot and 


‘cold): in all conditions and circumstances (ods.). 


To blow hot and cold: see BLow v1 2 b. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 1844 Euer in hot and colde To be 
your trwe seruaunt. ¢ 1430 Dezelis Perlt. 161 in Hymns 
Virg. 46 Neiber in hoot ne coolde I may not make him 
stumble. 1650 B. Discolliminiunt 30 He that pleadeth for 
a generall .. Toleration, hot and cold, I meane constantly 
and deliberately. .shall finde himselfe a very Atheist. 

b. Hot and hot: said of dishes of meat, ete. 
served in succession as soon as cooked; also 


absol. as sb. food thus served. Also fig. 

1771 SmMottett Humph. Cl. 4 Oct. Let. iv, I will give 
you them like a beef-steak at Dolly’s, of and hot. 1842 
Tennyson Will Waterproof xxix, Thy care is, under 
polish’d tins, To serve the hot-and-hot. 1848 Dickrns 
Dombey viii, Mutton-chops, which were brought in hot 
and hot, between two plates. 

+c. Hot of the spur; very eager about some- 
thing. (Cf. Horspur.) Obs. (Hot at hand: see 


HAnD sb. 25 c.) 

1652 Suirtey Doudtf Heir v. 62 (N.) Speed, an you be 

so hot o’ the spur. AS 

To give it (a person) Ao¢: to administer a 
severe chastisement. So éo get or catch it hot. 
(Cf. 7.) collog. 

1679 Hist. Fetzer 24 St. Catherine..gave him as hot as 
he brought. 1826 Scorr Frn/. 26 Feb., I would give it 
them hot. 1877 5 Vrs.’ Penal Servit, iv. 287 He ‘ got it 
hot’ for such a crime. ee 

e. To make it hot for; to make the position 
decidedly uncomfortable for. Zoo hot for or too 
hot to hold (a person); said of a place, etc. which 
is made, through persecution or the like, too dis- 
agreeable for him to continue in. 

1618 Botton Florus iv. xii. (1636) 322 Caesar Augustus 
thought good to make that practice too hot for them. 1648 
Neepuam Plea for King Ep. Aij, Vhey will make your 
House too hot to hold you. 1660 HicKERINGILL Jamaica 
(1661) 43 "Ere they make the Island too hot for the English. 
1771 Foorr A/aid of B. 1. i, The share he had in your 
honour’s intrigue..soon made this city too hot for poor 
Ned. 1877 Miss Yoncre Cameos Ser. ut. xiii. 110 She.. 
made St. Albans too hot to hold her. 1890 ‘ BoLpRewoop’ 
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HOT: 


Col. Reformer (1891) 298 A pocket Derringer, which. .hada 
trick of going off unexpectedly, and had once ‘made it hot’ 
for a friend, - ; 

f. With qualifying word prefixed, denoting the 
degree of heat, as Borne fot, Broitine fod, 
Piping hot, Rep-Hor, WHITE-HOT, etc. : see these 
words. 

12. Comb. a. Parasynthetic, as hot-breathed, 
-hearted, -meltled, -spirited, -stomached, -lem- 
pered adjs. b. With another adj., expressing a 
union of qualities (foet.), as hot-bright, -cold, -ary, 
-humid, -ntoist adjs. @. Special combinations 
and collocations: hot-ache (dza/.), a pain felt 
in the hands when warmed after being very cold; 
hot-air @., of hot air, or in which hot air is used ; 
+ hot-backed a., lustful; hot-closet (see quot.) ; 
hot coppers (see CopPpEr sé.1 8); hot-drawn a., 
drawn or extracted with the application of heat 
(opp. to cold-drawn, COLD a. 18); hot-flue, a 
heated chamber for diying cloth or other articles ; 
hot-gilding, ‘a name applied to amalgam gild- 
ing, in which the mercury is driven off by heat’ 
(Knight Déct. Mech. 1875); hot-hoof adv., with 
haste or rapid progress (of horses or cattle: cf. 
Hor-roor); + hot-livered a., hot-tempered, ex- 
citable, irascible; + hot-mouthed a., iestive or 
ungovernable, as a horse whose mouth is irritated 
by the bit; hot pint, a drink consisting of ale 
sweetened, spiced, and heated: so-called in Scot- 
land; +hot piss = CHAUDPISSE; hot-plate, a 
heated flat surface on a stove, etc., for cooking or 
similar purposes; + hot-reined a., ‘fiery, high- 
spirited’ (Jodrell); hot-saw, a buzz-saw for cutting 
up hot bar-iron into pieces to be re-heated, and 
re-rolled (Knight) ; hot-skull= Hor-HEap ; hot- 
stopping (s/amg), hot spirits and water; hot- 
trode, fresh or recent trail; hot-wall, ‘a wall 
with included flues to assist in ripening the fruit 
of trees trained against it’ (Knight); hot with 
(collog.), hot spirits and water with sugar (cf. cold 
without) ; in quot. 1862 fig. 

1697 Lister in Phil. Trans. X1X. 379 The tops of my 
Fingers. .did boaken and ake, as when after extream cold, 
one has the *hot-ach in them. 1791 E, Darwin Bot. Gard. 
1. 131 mote, ‘The pain called the hot-ach after the hands 
have been immersed in snow. 1854 Ronatps & RicHarb- 
son Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 233 No fear of smoke being 
mingled with the *hot-air current. .. A hot-air stove. 1607 
‘TournEuR Rev. Trag. i. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 21 A *hot-back’d 
Diuill. 1591 SyivesrerR Dz Sartas 1. iv. 301 Orion, 
Eridanus .. and *hot-breath'd Sirius. @1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawrtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 33 Night neither here is fair, 
nor day *hot-bright. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech., *Hot- 
closet. 1. One attached to a stove to keep victuals or 
plates warm .. 2. (Candle-making.) A chamber in which 
candle-molds are kept at a heat of 150° Fah., previous to 
pouring, to prevent the chilling of the stearic acid. 1597 
Mippieron W7sd. Solonion 1x. v, Behold his poore estate, 
his *hot-cold fire. 1614 Sytvester Little Bartas 456 
The Fits of th’ hot-cold cruell Fever. 1605 — Du Lartas 
u. iii. m1. Law 1167 Some *hot-dry Exhaling, Or Blazing- 
Star. 1875 Uve's Dict. Arts 11. 820 *Hot-fiue is .. an 
apartment heated by stoves or steam-pipes, in which .. 
calicoes are dried hard. 1897 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 722 ‘To 
take .. a hundred head of bestial *hot-hoof over hill and 
moor. @1618 SyLvESTER Panaretus 1284 The Angell.. 
found her out in a *hot-humid Cell. 1599 Bvoughton’s 
Let. ix. 29 Ignorant *hotliuered fellowes, of an vnseasoned 
zeale. 1641 Mitton Azismadv. (1851) 188 A capricious 
Pzdantie of hot-liver’'d Grammarians. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
£. India & P. 34 Their Horses..are small and *hot-met- 
tled. 31591 SytvesTER Du Bartas 1. ii. 261 The cold-dry 
Earth to *hot-moist Aire returns not. 1645 QuarLEs Sod, 
Recant. vii. 9 Let not thy *hot-mouth’d spirit entertain 
Too sudden passion with too slack a rain. 1681 DrypEN 
Sp. Friary ut. iii, That hot-mouthed beast, that bears 
against the curb. 1863 Chambers’ Bk. of Days I. 28 On 
the approach of twelve o'clock, a *hot pint was prepared— 
that is, a kettle or flagon full of warm, spiced, and sweetened 
ale, with an infusion of spirits. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. 
Ixvii. 408 Good against the strangurie, the *hoote pisse, the 
stone in the bladder. 1639 Massincer Unnat, Combat 
1v. ii, Like a *hot-rein’d horse. 1608 Day Hum. out of Br. 
Iv. i, Wks. (188x) 53 *Hot-sprighted youthes. 1549 CovEr- 
DALE, etc. Zrasw. Par. Phil. 5 Peace and concorde can 
not..continue among them, that are *hote stomaked and 
hyghe mynded. 1861 Wuyre Metvitte Akt. Harb. ii. 
(ed. 12) 13 No man can..drink *hot-stopping the last thing 
at night, and get up in the morning without remembering 
that he has done so. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets vil. 196 
Oedipus, the *hot-tempered king. 1774 Pennant Tour 
Scotl. in 1772, 68 Persons who were aggrieved. .were allowed 
to pursue the *hot-trode with hound and horn. 1805 Scott 
Last Minstr. vy. xxix. note, The pursuit of Border ma- 
rauders was followed..with bloodhounds and bugle-horn, 
and was called the hot-tvod. 1777 W. Witson (fztle) The 
Forcing of Early Fruits, and the Management of *Hot 
Walls. 1871 ‘ DinGo’ Avstrad. Rhymes 18 ‘The dust and 
the *hot-windy weather. 1862 THackeray /ks, (1872) X. 
211 How do you like your novels? I like mine strong, 


**hot with’, 

Hot, adv. [OE. Adte=OS. héto, OG. hezzo 5 
afterwards levelled with the adj.] In a hot 
manner, hotly. (Usually hyphened to a following 
adj. or pple. used attrib.) 

1. With great heat, at a high temperature ; pun- 
gently. 

cx000 Aitrric Hom. 1. 424 Isenan clutas say aaa 

-<4 


HOT. 


13.. A. Alis. 572 (Bodl. MS.) Pe bri3th sonne so hoote shoon. 
1340 Hamrore 7’. Consc. 6572 With melles of yren hate 
wand. 1513 Douctas Afneis 1. vi, 185 Ane hundreth 
altaris.. Hait birning fullof Saba sence. 1593 SHaks. 3 /Ten. 
V1, w. viii. 60 The Sunne shines hot. 1730-46 ‘THOMSON 
Autumn 438 Adhesive to the track Hot-steaming. 1856 

Kane Arcé. Expl. 11. xxix. 292 With hot-tingling fingers. 

2. fig. Ardently, eagerly, violently, severely, 
angrily, etc. : see the adj. , 

1375 BArsour Bruce x. 693 Pe Erll was handlyt pair sa 
hat. ¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. Prol. 59 ‘Ther loved no 
wight hotter in his lyve. c1460 Towneley Myst. xiii, 228 
A sekenes I feyll that haldys me fulle haytt. x55: T. 
Wirson Logike (1580) 83b, He tooke the matter very 
hotte. 1593 SHaks. Lucy. 247 "Tween frozen conscience 
and hot-burning will. 1795 Netson 27 Aug. in Nicolas 
Disp. (1845) 11. 75 The French cavalry fired so hot on our 
Boats. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. vi, Fast and hot Against 
them pour'd the ceaseless shot. , 

Hot (het), v. [OE. Adtian, f. hat Hor a.: cf. 
OHG. heizén to be hot. In later use formed 
afresh from the adj.] ; 4 

+1. intr. To be or become hot. (Only in OE.) 

c825 Vesp. Psalter xxxviii. 4 [xxxix, 3] Hatade heorte 
min binnan me. 

2. ¢rans. To heat. (Now col/og. or vulgar.) 

156x Hottysusu Hom. Apoth. 7a, Vake two tyles that 
be hoted. 1610 HeALey St. Aug. Citie of God 680 Pele- 
thronian Lapitho gave the bit And hotted rings. 1847-78 
HatiweE tt, Hot, to heat, or make hot. Mods. 1878 Miss 
Brapvon Ofen Verd. xix. 139 I'll go and get things hotted 
up for you. 1881 Society 2 Feb., Water hotted and a 
steaming bowl of punch prepared. 

Hot, obs. pa. t. and pple. of H1r; see also H1cHr. 

Ho-thed, ho't-bed. 

1. A bed of earth heated by fermenting manure, 
and usually covered with glass, for raising or forcing 
plants. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 40r The Bed we call a Hot-Bed. 
1664 Everyn Aad. Hort. 64 Fine and tender Seeds that 
require the Hot-bed. 1719 Lonpon & Wise Compl. Gard. 
217 The bright curled Lettuces .. do well upon Hot-Beds, 
and especially under Bell-Glasses, or Glass Frames. 1879 
D. J. Hitt Bryaxt117 Numerous hotbeds assist the tender 
plants in spring. 

2. fig. A place that favours the rapid growth or 
development of any condition, esp. of something 
evil. 

1768 BickerstaFF //yfocrite 1. i, The seeds of wickedness 
..Sprout up every where too fast; but a play-house is the 
devil’s hot-bed. 1771 SMotterr Humph. CZ. 8 Aug. Let. 
ii, Edinburgh is a hot-bed of genius. 1827-48 Hare Guwesses 
ut. (1873) 559 Those hotbeds of spurious, morbid feelings, 
sentimental novels. 1851 Kincstey Veasé¢ ili, These pic- 
turesque villages are generally the perennial hotbeds of 
fever and ague, 1883S. C. Hatt Retrospect II. 397 Both 
Houses of Parliament were hot-beds of corruption. 

3. A platform in a rolling-mill on which rolled 
bars lie to cvol’ (Raymond Afenzng Gloss. 1881). 

4. attrib (in senses I and 2), 

1810 CrasBe Borough, Relig. Sects (L.), First comes the 
hotbed heat, and while it glows, The plants spring up. 
1848 KinGsLey Saint's Trag. Notes 250 Hot-bed imagina- 
tions. 

Hence Hothed v. (sonce-wi.) trans., to force as 
in a hotbed. 

_ 1892 Siz. Kev. g Apr. 411/2 Men forced and hot-bedded 
into honours without any genius for study. 

Hot blast. A blast of heated air forced into 


a furiace. Also adtrtb., and short for hot-blast 
process, etc. 

1836 J. B. Nemson in Tyvans. Inst. Civ. Engin. 1. 83 
Were the Hot Blast generally adopted, the saving..in..coal 
would be immense. 1860 W. Forpyce Coa/ etc. 112 Neil- 
son. .distinguished for his invention of the hot-blast...‘ hot- 
blast Iron’ is familiar all over the country. 

Hot-blooded (hp't;blz:ded), a. Having hot 
blood ; ardent or excitable; passionate. 

1598 Suaks. Merry W. vy. v. 2 Now the hot-bloodied- 
Gods assist me. 1837 Macautay Zss., Bacon (1887) 379 
The proud and hot-blooded Tudors. 1879 Froupe Cesar 
xvi. 259 The Germans, being undisciplined and hot-blooded, 
were less easy to be restrained. 

Ho't-brain. A person of a hot or excitable 
brain; =Hor-HEAD, 

1605 Play Stucley 2024 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) I. 
238 This English hot-brain. 1625 Jackson Cveed v. v. § 6 
A practicall head skillfull in humoring such an hot braine. 
1827 G. Dartey Sylvia 29 He is all unversed In these wild 
paths, and is a hot-brain, too. 

Hot-brained (hp't\br2ind),z. Having a ‘hot’ 
or excitable brain; = Hovr-HEADED 2. 

1553 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 36 Daungerous 
and hotebrained deuises, 168 SHADWELL i adued oer 
Run o’re the rugged Alps, thou hot-braind Fool ! 1702 
Rowe Tamer. 1. i. 23 Furious zeal inspir'd by hot-brain’d 
Priests. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. I. 1. ii, Hot-brained 
Sciolists, 

Hotch (ht), v. Sc. and north. dial. [Cor- 
responds to Du. hotsen, hossen, to jog, jolt, MHG. 
and Ger. dial. hotzen to move up and down; also in 
form to F. hocher (12th ce. hocier in Littré) to 
shake; but the original relations between these 
words are obscure. ] 


L. intr. To move up with a short jerk and sink 
back by one’s own weight ; to make a succession of 
such movements, to jog ; to move or leap forward 


in a sitting position ; to fidget, to move uneasily 
or with impatience. 
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9a 1400 Morte Arth. 3688 Archers of Inglande fulle egerly 
schottes..Sonne hotchene in holle the hepenne knyghtes. 
1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.)68 Quhen our gude nichtbors 
rydis..Some hotcheand on a hemp stalk, hovand on a 
heicht. @1605 Montcomerte Sonn. Ixvi, With old bogo- 
gers, hotching on a sped. ¢1746 J. Cottier (Vim Bobbin) 
Liew Lanc. Dial, Gloss. Wks. (1862) 88 //otching, to limp, 
to go by jumps, as toads. 1790 Burns /am o' Shanter 
186 Even Satan glowr’d, and fidg'd fu’ fain And hotch’d and 
blew wi’ might and main. 1825-80 Jamieson, //otch,..2. To 
move by short heavy leaps as a frog or toad does. 1847-78 
HALLiweELt s.v., The old woman said, ‘I bustled through 
the crowd, and she hotched after me’, 1893 STEVENSON 
Catriona 144 Here am I, fair hotching to be off. 

2. trans. To cause to move in this way; to shake 
up with a jerky motion; to jog, hitch. 

1824 Scorr St. Ronan’s xv, Are ye sure ye hae room 
eneugh, sir? I wad fain hotch mysell farther yont. 1847-78 
Ha uiwett s. v., When they shake potatoes in a bag, so that 
they may lie the closer, they are said to hotch them. 1866 
Durham Lead-m,. Lang., Hotch, to shake with a sharp 
jerk a trough with a grated bottom, suspended in water, at 
the end of a long lever, and containing crushed lead ore. 


Hotche, obs. form of Hurcu sé. 

Hotchpot, hotch-pot (hg't{pet). Forms: 
3-6 hochepot, 5 -pote, hoche potte, 6 hoch-, 
hotch(e)potte, 6-7 hochpot, hotch pot, (8 
hotch-poe), 6— hotchpot, hotch-pot. fa. F. 
hochepot, t. hocher to shake, shake together + fot 
Por. Used in 1292 as an AF. law term; as a 
term of Cookery it is known in 15th c., but may 
be earlier ; Ouchepot asa personal sobriquet occurs 
in 1265 (Hatz.-Darm.). Its precise original ap- 
plication is thus uncertain, since it may have had 
reference to the shaking together of things in a 
pot for other than a culinary purpose. Cf. also 
Du. hetspot hodge-podge. Corruptions of this are 
Horcurorcn, Hopcrrot, HonGE-PopGe.] 

1. =Horcurorcn 1, 

c1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 432 Goos in 
Hochepot. @1481 LirrLeton /zst. m1. ii. § 267 Cest parol 
(Hotchpot) est en English A Pudding ..un chose avec 
autres choses ensembles. 1530 Patscr. 233/1 Hotchepotte 
of many meates, “aricof. 1891 Percivatt SP. Dict, 
Almodrote, a hotchpot of garlicke and cheese. a@ 1648 
Dicsy Closet Open. (1669) 179 '‘Vhe Queen Mothers Hotchpot 
of Mutton, is thus made. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiv. 


(1856) 303 Cold merriment, but it concluded with hotchpot 
and songs. 

2. Lng. Law. The blending or gathering to- 
gether of properties for the purpose of securing 
equality of division, esf. as practised in certain cases 
in the distribution of the property of an intestate 
parent; answering in some respects to the col/atio 
bonorum of the civil law : cf. COLLATION 5d. 1 b. 

[1292 Brirron 1. vili. § 1 Touz heritages ne cheent mie 
uniement en divisioun ne en hochepot, a partir entre par- 
ceners. 1303 Vear-Bk: 30-1 Edw. J, 373 Youz les tene- 
menz ge sont donez..cherront en hochepot ovesge les altres 
tenemenz.] 1552 Hutorr, Hotchpot is also a maner of 
particion at the common lawe of landes geuen in franck 
mariage. 1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 56 b, No lands shalbee 
put in hotchpot, with other, but lands that bee geeven in 
frank mariage alonelye. 1741 T. Rosinson Gavelkind ii. 
15 Having put all their Possessions in Hotchpot, made 
a new Partition. 
516 With regard to lands descending in co-parcenary, that 
it hath always been, and still is, the common law of Eng- 
land, under the name of hotchpot. 1848 J. Wittiams Pers. 
Prop. wW. iv. (1878) 403 Bring the amount of their advance- 
ment into hotchpot. 1875 Posrr Gaizs 11. Comm. (ed. 2) 
321 On condition that the latter brought their goods into 
hotchpot (codlatio bonorzz2). 

Jig. 1802-12 Bentuam Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) V. 510 
Putting all causes together in hotch-pot, the average upon 
the sum total may thus come to be doubled or trebled. 1883 
F, Gatton Human Faculty 190 Throwing these results into 
a common statistical hotchpot. 

3. ¢ransf. = HorcHrorcH 2. 

(In early use prob. from the legal sense, but in later 

chiefly from the dish.) 
_ €1386 Cuaucer AWed/ib. P 29x Ye han cast alle hire wordes 
in an hochepot (Hard. § Lansd. MSS. hoche poche]. 
1588 J. Upatt Desmonstr. Discip. (Arb.) 4 Schismes, that 
make a hotchpot of true religion and poperye. 1652-62 
Hry in Casmogr. w. (1682) 5 An Hochpot or Medly of many 
Nations. 1871 Tytor Prim. Cult. 11. 230 The wonderful 
hotchpot of Hindu and Arabic language and religion. 

4.. attrib. or as adj. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded. P iij, That Hotchpot 
French, stufft up with such variety of borowed words, 
wherein our law 1s written. 1795 J. S. Hoparr in %. Yay’s 
Corr. & Pub. Papers (1893) 1V. 95 Henry the 8th..made 
a kind of hotch-pot business of it, by uniting the ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil power in his own hands. 

Hotchpotch, hotch-potch (hg't{ipet{), sd. 
Forms: 5-6 hoche poche, 6 hoche-poche, 6-7 
hoch-poch, 6-8 hotch potch, 6- hotchpotch, 
hotch-potch. [A corruption of prec., with riming 
assimilation of the second part of the compound 
to the first, as in reduplicated words.] 

1. Cookery. A dish containing a mixture of many 
ingredients ; sfec. a mutton broth thickened with 


young vegetables of all sorts stewed together. 

1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. \xxii. 443 We make a 
hotchpotch of halfe figges and half reysons as they say. 
1692 Drypen Ess, Sat. Ess. (1882) 44 A kind of olla, or 
hotchpotch, made of several sorts of meats. 1797 Sporting 
Mag. 1X. 327 [She] had got ready what is there [Scotland] 
called hotchpotch, for dinner. 1891 Mrs. Ourrnanr Rai¢- 


1767 BLAcKSTONE Comm. II. xxxii. (1809) , 
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way Man 1. xi. 178 The hotch-potch..was excellent. It is 
a soup made with lamb and all the fresh young vegetables. 

attrib, 1851 [llustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1060 Large tureen, 
or hotch-potch dish, with lid. : 

2. fig. A mixture of heterogeneous things, a con- 
fused assemblage, a medley, jumble, farrago. 

14.. [see quot. 1386 in prec. 3]. 1549 Latimer 37¢ Servm. 
bef. Edw. VT (Arb.) 98 Vhey..made a myngle mangle and 
a hotchpotch of it..partely poperye, partelye true religion 
mingeled together. 1605 7ryvad/ Chev. u1.i. in Bullen O. PZ. 
III. 306 Hang the hotch-potch up in a fathom or two of 
match. 1652-62 Heyiin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 32 A Hotch- 
potch of all sorts of men. 1728 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 
371 A hotch-potch of errors. 1783 Lemon Eng. Etymol. 
Pref. 4 The English language, which, say they, is only a 
hotch-potch, composed of all others. 1890 Hux.ey in 19/A 
Cent. Nov. 761 ‘Vhat wonderful ethnological hotch-potch 
miscalled the Latin race. 

3. Eng. Law. =HOrcHror 2. 

1602 ond Pt. Return fr. Parnass. w.ii. 1586 If that 
fee-simple, and the fee taile be put together it is called 
hotch potch, 1646 Sir J. Temrte Jrish Rebell. 9 note 
He assembled the whole Septs, and having put all their 
possessions together in hotch-potch, made a new partition 
among them, a@1656 UssHer Am. vi. (1658) 189. 

Jig. 1838 Soutuey Lett, (1856) 1V. 560 Throwing all the 
collections into hotch-potch, and then re-arranging the 
materials according to the subjects. 

4. as adj. Like a hotchpotch or medley, confused. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 11. ix. 219 What hotch- 
potch giberidge doth the Poet bring? 1613 Purcuas Pid- 
grimage (1614) 87 Of those Drusian Robbers..and of this 
hotch-potch Religion. 1769 E. BAncrorr Guzana 287 The 
hotch-potch officinal compositions of pharmacy. 

Hence Ho'tch-potch vz. /vavs., to make a hotch- 
potch of, to jumble 7p; Ho'tchpotchly a., of the 
nature of a hotch-potch, confusedly mingled. _ 

1593 Nasne Christs 7. (1613) 132 Scripture we hotch- 
potch together. 1596 — Saffron Walden 77 He can hotch- 
potch whole Decades vp of nothing. 1674 R. Goprrery /77. 
& Ab. Physic 181 Unmasked and singled from their hotch- 
potchly adjuncts. 

Hot cockles. 00s. exc. Hist. [f. Hor a.+ 
CocKLE ?sd.2 ; origin of the name unknown. 

(The F. hautes coguilles, alleged by Skinner, isa figment.)] 

A rustic game in which one player lay face down: 
wards, or knelt down with his eyes covered, and 
being struck on the back by the others in turn, 
guessed who struck him. Also a¢trzd. 

1880 SIDNEY Arcadia 1. (1629) 224 How shepheards spend 
their dayes, At blow point, hot cockles, or else at keeles. 
1676 MarveLt Mr. Swirke 13'They..leave men, as ifit were 
at Hot-Cockles, to guesse blind-fold who it is that hit them. 
a1708 HickERINGILL Ws. (1716) I. 368 Upon pretence of 
Hot-cockles sport, or a Christmas-game. 1714 Gay Sheph. 
Week Monday 99 As at Hot-cockles once J laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many aclown. 1823 H. Rave- 
Lin Lucubr, 303 Farmer Flamborough over his tankard.. 
and his daughters .. at hot-cockles upon the floor. 2 

+b. Zo set upon hot cockles; to be very im- 
patient, to ‘sit on pins and needles’. Ods. rare. 

1607 Wavkincton Oft. Glass 90 He... sits vpon hote 
cockles till it be blaz’d abroade. 

Hence (app.) + Hot-cockled a., ? resembling a 
game of hot-cockles, as involving the infliction of 
strokes or buffets. 

1549 CovERDALE, etc. Erasmz. Par. Phil. 3 In case throughe 
theyr earnest hoote cockled ghospellyng, they coulde haue 
broughte vs in to more haynous displeasure. 

+ Hote. Ods. Forms: 1 hat, 2-3 (4 north.) 
hat, 3-4 hot, 4-5 hote. [OE. Adz, also gehdt = 
OHG. gahetz, MHG. hetz, ON. heit, f. stem hazt- 
of hattan, OE. hatan; see Hicurv.1] A promise ; 
avow: =Hicur sé,! 2, 

cg50 Lindisf, Gosp. Luke xxiv. 49 Ic sendo hat fadores 
mines in iuib, ¢ 1200 OrmIN 13822 Piss hat tatt wass Nata- 
nazl Bihatenn and Filippe. c1z50 Gexz. & Ex. 936 Abram 
leuede Gis hot in sped. ax3z00 &. E. Psalter xlix. 14 
(Matz.) Yelde til Hegheste bi hates. c1340 Cursor M. 
2349 (Fairf.) For pis hote [Cotz¢. hight, Gétt. hith, Trix. 
biheest] miz3t be na fabil. c1q60 Yowneley Myst. vi. 46 
Lord of heuen, that all wote, here to the I make a hote. 

Hote, obs. f. Hor, Oar: see also Hieur v1 

Hotel (hote'l, otel), 5d. [a. F. hotel, later form 
of hostel (see Hose sb.1).] 

1. (in French use.) a. A large private residence, 
a town mansion. || b. A public official residence, 
Hotel de Ville, the mansion house of a maztre, a 
town hall. || ce. /Yéte/-Dieuw, a hospital. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 4 Feb., Above all is the Hétel Dieu 
for men and women, near Notre Dame. 1684 tr. Taver~ 
nier’s Grd. Seignor'’s Serag. 36 (Stanf.) Ceremonies of 
their march from the Hotel, or great House of Perra. 1746 
in Ace. Fr. Settlem. N. Amer. 24 The Hotel Dieu, or 
hospital, of Quebec has two great halls. 1749 CHESTERF, 
Lett. (1792) 11. cxcix. 249, I hope I have domesticated you 
at his Hotel there. 1768 STERNE Sent. Yourn. (1778) Il. 48 
(Versailles), 1 bid Le Fleur..enquire for the Count’s hotel. 
1827 Scott Chron. of Canong. Introd. vi, She inhabited, 
when in Edinburgh. .one of those old hotels. 1849 Macau- 
Lay Hist. Eng. it. 1. 356 A few great men still retained 
their hereditary hotels between the Strand and the river. 
1858 Hawtuorne fr. §& /t. Frnis. (1883) 35 We stood a 
few moments on the steps of the Hotel Dieu. 

+2. A Hosren in a university. Ods. 

1748 SaLmon Cowip. through Univ. 18 Hugh de Balsham 
-.purchased two Halls or Hotels near St. Peter's Church, 

. A house for the entertainment of strangers 
and travellers, an inn; esp. one that is, or claims 
to be, of a superior kind. 

1765 SMOLLETY 7vav. xxxix. (1766) II. 235 The expence 
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of living at an hotel is enormous. 1775 Asn, Hosted, an 
inn, an hotel. 1776 R. Kine in Life & Corr. (1894) I. 20 
By a Gentlemen who lately came out of Boston I was 
informed that they have two bake houses constantly em- 
ployed in baking for their hotels. 1783 Let, in H. Arnot 
Hist. Edinburgh App. 512 In 1763 there was no such 
place as an Hotel: the word indeed was not known, or 
only intelligible to French scholars. 1806-7 J. Berrs- 
FoRD Aliseries Hum. Life (1826) xiv. i, Groping your 
way to the inn—(I beg pardon—hotel). 1817 WALKER, 
Hostel, Hotel, a genteel inn: this word is now universally 
pronounced and written without the s. 1834 Mepwin 
Angler in Wales 11, 118, 1. .returned slowly..to my hotel. 

A. attrib. and Comd. 

1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 89 The celerity at 
hotel-tables is remarkable. 1858 Hawtnorne Fr. § ft. 
Frnts. (1872) I. 47 A crowd of cab-drivers, hotel-runners, 
and commissionaires. 1875 Knicur Dict. Afech. (U.S.), 
Hotel-car, one arranged for affording meals to passengers 
on board while on a journey. 

Hence Hote'l v., to put up or lodge at an hotel 
(ztr. and trans.; also /o hotel it). Hote‘lhood, 
the state of an hotel. Hote‘lify, Hote‘lize vés., 
trans. to make into, or like, an hotel; also zv/v. 
for ass. Hote'lless., without an hotel. Hotel- 
lish a., like an hotel. Hote‘lward adv., towards 
the hotel. (All more or less sonce-wds.) 

1883 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast I. ii. 49, I was 
*hotelled at the ‘Royal Edinburgh’. 1894 Howe ts in 

- Cosmopolitan XVII. 52 We tried hotelling it. 1834 
Blackw, Mag. XXXV. 178 It was, for lack of a better 
word, to coin one, *hotelified. 1886 H. Merivate in Je- 
ple Bar Mag. UXXVI. 551 A fine old palace of the kind 
which *hotelize so well. 1891 Sat. Nev. 29 Aug. 244/2 Most 
of the smaller towns were *hotelless. 185: NEwLAND Ve 
Erne 252 Rooms..of a towny and *hotellish character. 


+ Ho'ten, f7/. a. Obs. [pa. pple. of Hicut z.!, 
q.v.] Promised. 
e1250 Gen. § Ex. 2508 He sal 3u leden.. Heden to dat 


hotene lond. 

Ho‘t-foot, a/v. Also 6 Sc, hait-fute. [f. 
Hor a.+Foor sb. See also Feor-Hor.] With 
eager or rapid pace ; in hot haste; hastily. 

«1300 Body §& Soulin Aap’s Poems (Camden) 339 3wan 
tho fendes hot fot come to fette me away. 1536 BrLLEen- 
DEN Croz. Scot. (1821) 11. 139 King Athelstane. .followit, 
hait-fute, on the Pichtis. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vi, 12 
An evil conscience. .follows him up..like a blood-hound, 
hot foot. 1827 Sir J. BarrinGton Pers. Sketches 1. 154 
If your honour’s in a hurry, [ can run on hot-foot and tell 
the squire your honout’s galloping after me. 1893 STEVEN- 
son Catriona 4 Yo go to him hot-foot from Appin’s agent. 


Hot-head, hothead (hy'tjhed). A hot- 


headed person : see next, 2. 

1660 Lauderdale Papers (Camden) I. 57 Which will 
daunt the rest of the hottheads, 1895 Besant JVestminster 
yii. 177 Certain English sailors—young hotheads. 

Hot-headed (hp t;he:déd), a. 

1. Having a hot head (in /¢. sense); in quot. 
1712, haying the head heated, as with liquor. vave. 

@ 1693 Ausrey Lives, Harvey (1898) I. 301 He was hott- 
headed, and his thoughts working would many times keepe 
him from sleepinge. r71z E. Cooke Voy, S. Sea 77 ‘The 
women do not dance till they are a little hot-headed. 

2. fig. OF an unduly excitable nature or tem- 
perament ; impetuous, headstrong, fiery, rash. 

1641 Mitton Reform. 1. (1851) 20 The blasphemous 
Jesuits presum’d..to give their judgement of S. Paul, as of 
a hot headed person. 1688 Lp. Detramer Wks. (1694) 17 
A‘hot-headed or rash action. 1771 Smottetr Humph. Cl. 
12 June, The hot-headed boy is more than ever incensed 
against Wilson. 1887 Sfectator 26 Mar. 413/2 Too hot- 
headed and violent for a diplomatist. 

Hence Hot-hea‘dedly adv., Hot-hea'dedness. 

1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xxvi, The hotheadedness. .of 
boys in love. 1895 Forms (N.Y.) Jan. 524 Some isolated... 
workmen. .did throw themselves hot-headedly into the fray. 

Hot-house, hothouse (hp'thaus), 54. 

+1. A bathing-house with hot baths, vapour- 
baths, etc.; =Baenio x. Ods. 

wir Churche of yell Men A iv, Bordelles, tauernes, 
sellers, and hote houses dissolute, there as is commytted, so 
many horryble synnes. 1544 Puarer Regine. Lyfe (1560) C vj, 
The pacient must..sweate in baths, or whote houses. 1552 
Hutoet s. v. Annoynityng, A place nighe unto a hotte house, 
or stewsse wherin men be annoynted. 1625 Hart Anat. 
Ur. 1. ii. 15 The .. sweate that was rubbed off the bodie in 
the hotehouses. 1664-5 Perys Diary 21 Feb., My Wife busy 
in going..to a hot-house to bathe herself. 1759 JouNson 
Idler No. 61 ® 6 He could shiver in a hothouse. 

+2. A brothel. (Cf. Bacnio 3, Stew.) Ods. 

rir [see 1]. 1602 2ud Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. il. 257 
Hee cannot swazger it well in a Tauerne, nor dominere in 
ahot house. 1603 Suaxs. J/eas. for M1. 11. i. 66 Now shee 
professes a hot-house; which, I thinke isa very ill house too. 
1699 Gartu Disfens. 1. 22 A Hot-house he prefers to Julia’s 

harms. 

3. A structure, usually with glass roof and sides, 
kept artificially heated for the growth of plants 
belonging naturally to warmer climates, or of native 
flowers and fruits out of season. 

1749 Lavy Luxsoroucu Lett. 10 Shenstone 29 Aug., A 
Menagerie; and as well as I love pine-apples, would prefer 
it to a hot-house. 1838 Lyrron Adice 11. v, The hothouses 
yielded their early strawberries. 

attrib. 177% W. Matcotm (¢7tle) A Catalogue of Hot- 
house and Greenhouse Plants. 1836 Lett. fr. Madras 
(1843) 26 English hot-house flowers, growing wild. 1882 
Printing Times 15 Feb. 27/1 Hothouse forcing by the aid of 
outside subsidies, 1889 J. K. Jerome Vhree Men in Boat 
84 Hot-house grapes. * 
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b. fig. (Cf. Horsen 2.) 

1802-12 Bentuam Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) V. 121 The 
technical system is a hot-house of mendacity. 1811 Byron 
Farew, Malta 46 Thou little military hothouse! 1851 
Rosertson Sev. Ser. 11, x. (1864) 135 Men nurtured in the 
hothouse of religious advantages. 

4. A heated chamber or building for drying some- 
thing. 

1555 Epen Decades 259 Theyr corne and other grayne.. 
doo seldome waxe rype on the ground by reason wherof 
they are sumtimes inforced to rype and dry them in theyr 
stooues and hottes houses. 1585 ‘l. WASHINGTON tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. 1. xxi. 58 A furnace like unto the hotte 
houses of Germanye serving too drye the shyrtes and other 
linnen. 1674-91 Ray JV. C. Words, Making Salt 207 The 
Hot-House where they set their Salt to dry, 1875 Knicur 
Dict. Mech., Hot-house. 1. (Pottery.) A room where strong 
heat completes the drying of green ware, previously to.. 
firing in a kiln. 

+ 5. Among the North American Indians, a sepa- 
rate hut kept heated for winter residence. Ods. 

1765 H. TimBerLAKE Aer. 35, Lretird to Kanagatucko’s 
hot-house. Note. This Hot-house is a little hut joined to 
the house, in which a fire is continually kept. 1791 W. Bar- 
TRAM Carolina 367 Each .. habitation has besides a little 
conical house, covered with dirt, which is called the winter 
or hot-house. 

6. In West Indies, A hospital. 

1828 Life Planter Famaica 49 He went to the hot-house 
or hospital. /é/d. 153 Several of the negroes complained 
of sickness, and in consequence were sent to the hot-house. 

Hence Hothouse v. ¢razs., to place or cultivate 
ina hothouse. Also fg. 

1833 FonsLanque Lug. under 7 Administ. (1837) IL. 355 
Hot-housing and the manure of Mammon. 1892 Standard 
23 Dec. 2/2 Every trivial incident .. had been hot-housed, 
gloated over..and treated as a dainty dish, 1898 Atlantic 
Monthly Apr. 464 No fretful orchid hot-housed from the 
dew, But hale and hardy as the highland heather. 

|| Hoti (hpi). Pl. hoties (hg'tiz). Obs. [Gr. 
67 conj., that, because.] a. A statement intro- 
duced by ‘because’, or the fact denoted by such 
a statement ; a cause, reason (= Dior!) ; a piece 
of reasoning or inference. b. A statement intro- 
duced by ‘that’; an assertion, or fact asserted 
(opp. to Dror). 

1638-48 G. Danie Zclog v. 44 'T’ insert our Interests, or 
wand’ring be In Selfe-borne Hoti’es, from the Historie. 
c1645 Howe tt Lett. ILI. iii. (1655) 5 Poor sciolists who 
scarce know the Hoties of things. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. 1. viii. 34 Unto him that desireth Hoties, or to 
replenish his head with varieties. 1656 Brount Glossogr., 
Hott and Dioti (Gr.) two terms used in Logick. .the one the 
thing it self, and the other the cause or reason of it. 1734 
Watts Relig. Fuv. (1789) 79 He..shewed the Hotz and the 
Diotz (i.e. that it was so, and why it was so). 

Hoting, var. highting: see Hicut v.! 

Hotly (hgtli), ad. Forms: see Hor a. [f. 
Hor a.+-Ly2.] Ina hot manner or degree. 

1. With great heat, at a high temperature ; so as 
to be ‘hot’ or pungent. 

1592 SHAKS. Ven. §& Ad. 178 The shadow had forsook them, 
And Titan .. With burning eye did hotly overlook them. 
Tbid, 332 An oven that is stopp’d.. Burneth more hotly. 
1809 Pinkney Trav. France 8 Gingerbread nuts. .hotly 
spiced. 187rR. Exits Catudlus |xiv. 93 Flame blazed hotly 
within her, in all her marrow abiding. 

2. fig. With ‘heat’ or fervour ; ardently, fervently, 
eagerly, passionately, keenly ; angrily, excitedly. 

1525 Lp. Berners Frorss. II. xxxiv. 101 They wolde haue 
you hotely to sette on your enemyes. 1546 J. Heywoop 
Prov. (1867) 74 Louyng hir..As whotly as euer. 1607 
Rowtanps Diog. Lath. 32 They hotly fell to wordes, And 
out in choller brake. 1727 De For Syst. AZagic 1. iii. (1840) 
85 If he.. was..so hotly pursued, he should certainly be 
discovered. 1874 GREEN Short Hist. iii. § 7. 148 The King 
hotly retorted that he was bound by no promise to a false 
traitor. 1876 SwinpurNE Zvechth, 1276 Whom his own 
crime tracks hotlier than a hound. 

Hotness (hg'tnés). [f. as prec. +-nuss.] The 
quality or state of being hot ; heat. 

1530 Patscr. 232/1 Hotenesse, chalevr. 1586 Bricur 
Melanch. i. 2 The bloud..which by..immoderate hotenesse 
..surchargeth the bodie. 1650 BuLtwer Anthropomet. 235 
The hotnesse of the Country. 1852 M. Arnotp Lazfedocles 
11, The day in his hotness. JZod. The hotness of the pepper. 
The hotness of his temper contrasts remarkably with the 
coolness of his judgement. 

Ho't-pot, hot pot. 

1. A hot drink composed of ale and spirits, or ale 
sweetened and spiced. /ocad. 

a1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hot Pot, Ale and Brandy 
boyled together. ¢1730 Roval Remarks 49 All of them in 
a loving Way, over a Hot Pot. 1825 Brockxert, Hot-Pot, 
warmed ale with spirit in it. 1855 Roprnson /V/itby Gloss., 
Heeat pots, pots of hot ale sweetened and spiced, with which 
the friends of a bridal party meet them on the road from 
church after the marriage ceremony. : 

2. A dish composed of mutton or beef with potatoes, 
or potatoesand onions, cooked inan oyen in an eaith- 
enware pot with a tight-fitting cover. Also attrib. 

1854 Mrs. GaskE.L Worth §& S. xlii, Master, there’s hot-pot 
for dinner to-day. 1855 THackrray Newcomes I. xvi. 160 
The Colonel .. was great at making hash mutton, hot-pot, 
curry and pillau. 1889 Daily News 26 Dec. 2/7 Yesterday 
over 30,000 poor people in Liverpool, were provided with 
‘hot pot’ dinners .. Each ‘hot pot’ weighed ten pounds. 
There were used 13,000 lbs. of beef, 15 tons of potatoes, and 
a ton and a half of onions. 


Hot-press, sd. Acontrivance for pressing paper 
or cloth between glazed boards and hot metal plates, 





HOTTENTOT. 


to make the surface smooth and glossy. Also aétri. 
= hot-pressed. 

1631 T. Powett Tom All Trades 163 Hot Presses for 
Cloth. 1712 H. Nevint in PAtl. Vrans. XXVIII. 253 He 
wanting a flat Stone to make him a Hot-press (for so they 
do, who want an Iron Plate to Press their Cloth on). 1798 
T. Jerrerson in /arfer's Mag. (1885) Mar. 542/2 A hot- 
press bible. 1821 Byron Yuan 1v. cix, A ball-room bard, 
a foolscap, hot-press darling. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech., 
Hot-press, a means of calendering and smoothing paper by 
subjecting it to pressure between glazed boards ; a hot iron 
plate is placed at every 20 sheets or so, to heat the pile. 

Hot-press, v. ¢rans. Vo subject to pressure in 
a hot-press ; to make (paper or cloth) smooth and 
glossy by pressure between hot plates. Usually in 
pa. pple. (ppl. adj.) hot-pressed, or vbl. sb. hot- 
pressing. 

1745 De Foe’s Eng. Tradesman xx. (1841) 1. 193 Every false 
gloss put upon our woollen manufactures by hotpressing, 
folding, dressing [etc.]. 1794 Matias Purs. Lit. (1798) 
223 In one glaz’d glare tracts, sermons, pamphlets vie, And 
hot-press’d nonsense claims a dignity. 1859 F. A. GrirFITHS 
Artil. Man. (1862) 191 The serge is to be.. hot-pressed. 1874 
R. Tyrwuitr Sketch. Club 17, 1 wish you weuld all use 
hot-pressed paper. . : 

Hot-presser, One whose occupation is the 
hot-pressing of paper or cloth. Also fg. 

1646 Jenxyn Remora 24 A few strict, precise legalists. . 
hot-pressers of uniformity. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4292/4 
‘Ihomas Freeman, of London, Hot-presser. 1886 /ad/ 
Mall G. 3 June 12/1 To take the work direct from the 
manufacturer .. deducting only from his price the cost of 
foreman, hot-presser, and hire of the distributing room. 

Ho't-short, z. [f. Hor a. + short, after the 
earlier Rep-sHort: cf. also CoLD-sHoRT.] Of iron: 
Brittle in its hot state; opp. to cold-short. 

1798 D. Musuet in PAi2. Mag. 11. 160 Hot short iron is 
possessed of an extreme degree of fusibility. 1875 Uve's 
Dict. Arts V1. 956 The tendency of the [sulphur] is to make 
the metal what is called ‘hot short’, so that it cannot be 
worked while hot under the hammer. 1877 M. Reynotps 
Locom. Engine Driving ww. (ed. 5) 230 Cane on the edges 
of bars, sign of hot-short iron. 

+ Ho't-shot. Ods. [See SHor sd.] 

1. One who shoots (with a fire-arm) ‘ hotly’ or 


eagerly ; a reckless or hot-headed fellow. 

1604 Mippieton Father Hubburd’s T. Wks. (Bullen) 
VIII. 90 Yo the wars I betook me, ranked myself amongst 
desperate hot shots. 1609 Zv. Woman in [Hron. V. i. in 
Bullen O. P7. IV, He railes against women like a whot- 
shot. ¢1626 Dick of Devon. t. iii. Ibid. 11, A company of 
hott shotts are abroad. 1665 Corton Poet. Wks. (1765) 110 
Straight to the Wharf repairs the Hot-shot. 

2. (Also hot-shoot.) See quots. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 58 They use also for Fewel 
a sort of round Balls made of Clay mixed with a certain 
proportion of coal.. which they call Hotshots. 1727-41 
Cuampers Cycd., Hot-Shoots, or Hovilses, a sort of factitious 
or compound fuel, made of a third part of any coal..mixed 
with two thirds of loam. 

Hots-potch, obs. form of Horcurorcn, 

Hotspur (hy'tspz:). 4 

1. One whose spur is hot with impetuous or con- 
stant riding; hence, one who spurs or pushes on 
recklessly; a heady or rash person. (First occurring, 
and best known, as surname of Sir Henry Percy, 
son of the Earl of Northumberland, who fell in the 
rebellion against Henry IV, in 1403.) 

1460 CarGrAVE Chron. (Rolls) 243 Herry Percy the yonger, 
whom the Scottis clepid Herry Hatspore. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 11. 97/2 He was .. in matters of 
importance an headlong hotspur. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hew. LV, 
y. ii, 19 A haire-brain’d Hotspurre, gouern’d by a Spleene. 
1600 HoLtanp Livy xxxvi. vi. 922 Some hot-spurres..gave 
councell to goe against them with all their forces. 1726 
De For Hist. Devil (1822) 287 As we say of some hot-spurs 
who ride post, they whip the post boy. 1895 Daily News 
19 Apr. 5/5 The ‘ Vossische Zeitung’..says: ‘Perhaps this 
sudden coolness on the part of England gives certain Hot- 
spurs in our own Fatherland something to think about’. 

+2. Name for a very early kind of pea: also 
hotspur-pease. (Cf. Hastine B.1.) Obs. 

axjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hot Spur,..also early or 
forward Peas. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4357/4 Yo be sold .. 
Rogue-Pease, and Hotspur-Pease. 1707-12 Mortimer 
Husb. (J.), The hotspur is the speediest of any in growth. 

3. attrib. or adj. Fiery-spirited, hasty, rash. 

1596 Spenser /. Q. 1Vv. i. 35 The hot-spurre youth so 
scorning to be crost. ¢1618 [see HorsE-RACER]. 1660 
HickERINGILL Fasmaica (1661) 71 A wary plodding Fabius 
signifying more then a hot Spur Marcellus. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Feb. 425/1 After the union of the States..the political 
conduct of South Carolina was so imperious .. that she was 
not uncommonly known as the ‘ Hotspur State’. 

So Hot-spurred (hg'tsprid) a.=3. 

1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav. 60 Such a hotspurd plague as 
hath not bin heard of. 1683 Cuatxnite Thealma § Cl. 41 
(N.) A hot-spurr’d youth height Hylas. 

Hott(e, obs. forms of Hor. 


Hotte. Ods. (14the.) Of uncertain meaning. 

(Although the sense is obscure, it is prob, the same word 
as Hor sé.1 ‘panier, creel’. The suggestion that it is a 
variant of Huris, from the history of that word, inadmissible.) 

¢ 1300 Langtoft’s Chron. (Rolls) II. 236 Skaterd be the 
Scottes, Hoderd in thar hottes, Never thay ne the [in R. 
Brunne (1810) 273 For scatred er bi Scottes, & hodred in 
per hottes, neuer bei ne the}. exons Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 282 Pou scabbed Scotte, pi nek, bi hotte, be deuelle it 
breke, It salle be hard to here Edward, ageyn be speke. 


Hottentot (hyt’ntgt). Also 7 hatten-tote, 
hottantot: sce also Hopmanpop 2, [a. Du. 


HOTTENTOT. 


Hottentot (also Ottentot, Hottentoo, Riebeck’s Jour- 
nal, Jan. 1652); according to Dapper, Beschry- 
vingh der Afrikansche Gewesten, 1670, a word 
meaning ‘ stutterer’ or ‘ stammerer ’, applied to the 
people in question on account of their clucking 
speech : see Zrans. Philol. Soc. 1866, 6-25.] 

1. A member of a native South African race of 
low stature and dark yellowish-brown complexion, 
who formerly occupied the region near the Cape of 
Good Hope. ee 

‘Lribes of substantially identical race still survive in Nam- 
aqualand. 4 

1677 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 17 While these Hatten- 
totes were in our company. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 
536 The word Hottantot..is the Name by which they call 
to one another..as if every one of them had this for his 
Name. 1715 Burnet Hist, Ref II. Introd. 18 W ould 
these Men reduce us to be a Sort of Hottentots? 1766 
Westey Ws. (1872) IIT. 253, I found her as ignorant of the 
nature of religion as an Hottentot. 1886 Marq. SALISBURY 
Sp. 15 May, You would not confide free representative 
institutions to the Hottentots, for instance. 1897 Bryce S. 
Africa 76 The second native race was that which the 
Dutch called Hottentot. Zé/d. 78 In the settled parts of 
the Colony, the Hottentot..has vanished more completely 
than has the Red Indian from the Atlantic States of North 
America. : f : 

b. ¢ransf. A person of inferior intellect or cul- 
ture; one degraded in the scale of civilization, or 
ignorant of the usages of civilized society. 

1726 Amuerst Terra Fil, xxxv. 190 Surprized..to find 
a place, which he had heard so much renown’d for learning, 
fill’d with such grey-headed novices and reverend hotten- 
tots. 1751 Cuesterr. Lett. fo Son 28 Feb., Vhe utmost I 
can do for him, is to consider him a respectable Hottentot. 
1763 Brit. Mag. July 338/2 England. .yet abounded greatly 
with such kinds of Hottentots. 

2. attrib. or as adj, Of or belonging to this race. 

1718 Entertainer No, 28. 187 The Spiritual is reduc’d 
to a Hottentot Way of Government. 1731 Mrpiry ‘od- 
ben's Cape G. Hope 1, 8x The Hottentot stammering 
or clashing of the tongue in speaking. 1836 Penny Cycl. 
VI. 257/t The latter [the Koranna Hottentots] are one of 
the few Hottentot tribes that have retained their inde- 
pendence. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 104 In what 
Hottentot ignorance these poor creatures are at present 
reared, 1865 WATERMEYER in 7vans. Phtlol. Soc. (1866) 
17 The Hottentot national name is ‘Khoikhoip’, plural 
‘ Khoikhoin’, and is still in use among the Namaquas. 1897 
Bryce S. A/rica77 From unions between Hottentot women 
and the Dutch sprang the mixed race whom the Dutch call 
Bastards and the English Griquas, 

3. Special comb.: chiefly names of South African 
plants: Hottentot(’s) bread, Zestudinaria ele- 

phantipes ; formerly, also, the root of Richardia 
(Calla) xthiopica; Hottentot cherry, Cassine 
maurocenta ; Hottentot(’s) fig, A/esembryanthe- 
mum edule; Hottentot’s head, Stangeria para- 
doxa, a cycad with a thick trunk like a turnip; 
+Hottentot pie, a kind of meat pie (see Mrs. 
Raffald Lng. Housekpr. (1778) 154); Hottentot 
rice: see quot.; Hottentot’s tea, Helichrysum 
serpyllifolium. 

1731 Meptey Kolben’s Cape G. Hope 11. 223 The root of 
the Arum..is ordinarily call’d *Hottentot-Bread. They 
boil out its acrimony in two or three fresh waters, and then 
dry it in the sun. 1858 Hoce Veg. Kingd. 718 The root- 
stock of Vestudinaria elephantipes, called Elephant’s 
Foot or Hottentot’s Bread, forms a large, fleshy mass 
covered with a rough and cracked bark. 1818 Topp cites 
Chambers for *Hottentot Cherry. 1880 S. A/rica (ed. 3), 
Hottentot Cherry is the fruit of Manvocenia Capensis .. 
a shrub growing in the ravines of Table Mountain. 1731 
Mepiey Kolben's Cape G. Hope 1. 141 Some women go 
into the field to gather the stalks of what they call *Hot- 
tentot-figs. 1882 Garden 4 Feb. 75/3 The Hottentot Fig.. 
sometimes used as a substitute for Spinach. 1884 MILLER 
Plant-n., *Hottentot's-head, Stangeria paradoxa. 19775 
Masson in P/il. Trans. LXVI. 315 They also eat the eggs 
of a large species of ant, They are commonly called *Hot- 
tentot’s rice, 

Hence Ho'ttentot v. zz/r., to become, or live as, 
a Hottentot; Hottentote'se, the speech of the 
Hottentots ; Hottento'tic, Ho'ttentotish ad/s., 
of, pertaining, or relating to Hottentots, or to races 
in a similar condition; after the manner of a Hot- 
tentot. Ho'ttentotism, a practice characteristic 
of Hottenots, a species of stammering. 

1787 Mar. EpcewortH Leonora (1833) 172 It is lost 
labour to civilize him, for sooner or later he will *hottentot 
again. 1873 I. Hart Afod. Eng. 39 They might as well 
address Roger in *Hottentotese or Kamschadalian. 1884 
I. Taytor in Academy 26 Jan. 63/1 [A method of explain- 
ing myths, which] may be provisionally designated as the 
*Hottentotic heresy. /did. 16 Feb. 115/3 Interpreted by 
the Hottentotic process. 1795 in Polwhele 7rad. § Recoll. 
(1826) II. 427 The survey of a *Hottentottish pilchard 
cellar. 1817 CoLeripce Own Tintes (1850) III. 957 Some 
Hottentots were converted from *Hottentotism through 
the pious labours of the Missionary Society. 1871 ‘TyLor 
Prim. Culture I. v. 156 The term Hottentotism has been 
thence adopted as a medical description of one of the 
varieties of stammering. 

Hotter (hg'tas), v. Se. and north. dial. Also 
hatter, hutter. [Has an iterative ending as in 
batter, toler, stagger ; perh. related to MDu. Aolten, 
in Flemish also holteren to shake up; also hotten 
to cluster or run together, to coagulate, as milk.] 

1. intr, To move up and down with vibration ; to 


414. 


| clatter; to shake, tremble, as water in boiling, or 





a person in rage, fear, etc. 

1813 W. Beatriz Za/es 5 (Jam.) Twa pots..Forby ane 
hott’rin’ in the crook. 1854 Dickens Hard 7.1. xi, Haply, 
but for her, I should ha’ gone hottering mad, 1857 J. ScHoLes 
Yaunt to see Queen 28 (Lanc. Gloss.) Hoo wur fayr hotterin 
wi’ vexashun. , : 

2. To move along with vertical vibration as over 
a rough surface; to run totteringly. 

1796 W. Marsnatt Yorksh, (ed. 2) Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Hotter, to shake; as a carriage on a rough stoney road. 
1804 Tarras Poems 73 (Jam.) Vho’ age now gars me 
hotter. 1805 J. Nicot Poems II, 102 (Jam.) "P'was a muir- 
hen, an’ monie a pout Was rinnin, hotterin round about. 
1880 Gorpon Bk. Chron. Keith 148 The primitive mill 
hottered away at the rate of six bolls of meal ground in 
a week. 

8. a. To make a clattering noise; to rattle. 
b. To speak unsteadily or stammeringly. 

a 1823 Bavoune o' Gairtly vii. in A. Laing Thistle Scotd. 
13 Athwart the lyft the thun'er rair'd, Wi’ awfu’ hottrin 
din. 1828 Craven Dial, Hutter, to speak confusedly, 

4. To cluster in a confused mass, to swarm. 

1808-18 JAmIEsoNn, To hotter, to crowd together, expres- 
sive of individual motion. 1891 Mrs. Watrorp J/ischief 
of Monica xxxii, If we had been. .huttering over the fire in 
that wretched little Albion Street on this Christmas Eve ! 

Hotter, 5. Sc. and north. dial. Also hatter. 
[f. prec. vb.] a. Vibratory or shaky motion as 
over a rough road; vertical shaking. b. The 
confused motion of a crowd or swarm of small 
things. e, A large number of things crowded irregu- 
larly together ; a clustered mass or heap. 

1825-80 in Jamieson. 1836 J. SrrutHers Dychmont u. 
448 Ah me! a perfect hotter, 1871 W. ALEXANDER Johnny 
Gibb xliii. (1873) 241 I’ve stan’t mony a roch hotter afore 
noo i’ the wye o’ duty, as ye ken brawly, Meg. 

Hence Ho'ttery a., uneven so as tocause vibration. 

1796 W. Marsuart Vorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Hottery, rough, as a road. 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v.,*A 
hottery journey *, said of a course over uneven tracks, 

+ Hottie-tottie. Obs. Variant of Hoppy-poppy. 

c1880 J. Jerrerr Bugbears us. ii. in Archiv Stud. Neu. 
Spr. (1897), Though the hottie-tottie be old, yet he wooeth 
a yoong wyfe. 

Hottish (hptif), a. [f Hor a.+-13H.] Some- 
what hot, rather hot. 

1593 Q. Eniz. tr. Boeth. 11. met. x. 65 Or Indian dwelling 
nire to hottische Circle. 1870 H. Smarr Race for Wife 
iii, It will be a hottish Monday for some of them, 

Hot water. 

1. Water at a high temperature, either naturally 
as in a hot spring, or artificially heated for cookery, 
washing, or other purposes. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 42 Hoot watir, pou3 it aswage 
akbe, to be prickynge of a senewe is most greuaunce. c¢ 1430 
Two Cookery-bks, 24 Sethe hem in hot water. 1613 Pur- 
cuas Pilgrimage (1614) 524 A certaine herb called Chia, of 
which they. .drinke with hot water. 1858 Larpner //and-bk. 
Nat. Phil., Hydrost. etc. 277 If cold water be poured into 
a vessel..and hot water be carefully poured over it..the 
hot water will float on the cold. 

attrib. 1825 J. NicHoLtson Oferat. Mechanic 171 The hot- 
water cistern. 1897 ALLBurrT Syst. Med. III. 331 A hot-water 
pote, -placed at his feet. Zod. The hot-water:pipes have 

urst. 

+2. Hot waters: ardent spirits, spirituous liquors. 

1643 Let. 28 Oct. in Clarendon AZst. Red. vit. § 351 
Selling hot Waters. 1660-86 Ord. Chas. [/, in Househ. 
Ord. (790) 352 Tents, boothes. .employed for tipling-houses ; 
selling or takeing tobacco, hott waters [etc.]. 

3. fig. (from 1.) A state of ferment, trouble, or 
great discomfort ; a ‘scrape’. collog. 

1537 Lisle Papers X1. 100 (P.R.O.) If they be to be had, I 
will have of them, or it shall cost me hot water, 1765in Priv. 
Lett. Ld, Malmesbury (1870) 1. 125 We are kept, to use the 
modern phrase, in hot water, 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast 
xiii. 32 This poor fellow was always getting into hot water. 
1857 KincsLey 7wo Y. Ago i, In everlasting hot water, 
as the most incorrigible scapegrace for ten miles round. 


Hot well, hot-well. 

1. A spring of naturally hot water, a hot spring. 

¢x1400 MaunbeEv. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 Pe cite of Phenice, whare 
er hate welles and hate bathez. 1752 Canton in PAil. 
Trans. LVI. 203 The hot-well near Bristol, the water of 
which raised the thermometer to 76°, 1793 J. Nort (title) 
A treatise on the Hot-Well Waters, near Bristol. 

2. A reservoir in a condensing steam-engine, into 
which the heated water passes from the condenser, 
and from which it is drawn to supply the boiler. 

1766 Specif, Barber's Patent No. 865. 3 The water hastens 
through the sinking clack into the trunk or hot well. 1827 
Farry Steam Eng. 354 The hot well..is a part of the con- 
densing cistern..for the reception of the hot water which 
is discharged by the air-pump. 

Hotys, obs. form of Oats. 

Hou: see Houvr, How, How. Houce, obs. 
f. Housk 50.2 Houch, Sc. f. HoueH. Houche, 
obs. f. Hurcy. 

Houchin (haw 'tfin). Zoca/, 
HOWCHIN. ; 

1744-50 W. Eviis Mod. Husbandm. V. 1. 101 In our 


Church steeple. .a Nest of Houchin's Eggs, to the Number 
of two large whitish ones, has been found, 


Houck, var. hour, howk, Houx v., to dig. 
168 in Archwvol, liana XIX. 211 He was houcking for 


An owl: cf. Hos- 


coales, 
Houd, rare obs. f. Hoop. Houdah: see 
Howbau. Houdge, obs. f. Hucx. Houdle: 








HOUGH. 


see Huppie. Houe, obs. f. Hor, Hove, var. 
How sd.2 Houene, obs. f. Heaven, OvEn. 
Houff: see Hove, Howrr, Hougat(e: sce 
Howeare, Houge, -ly, obs. ff. Huar, Hueery. 

Hough (hk), sb. Forms: 4-5 ho}, hou3, 5 
howh, howgh, how, 5-7 hogh, 6-7 houghe, 
5- hough; sce also Hock 50.2; Sc. 5-6 hoch, 
houch, 6— howch; //. 6 howis, 6- howes : see 
also Houx. [Known from 14th c. as ho}, hoz}. 
In Scotland still pronounced (hoy, hoy); pl. also 
(houz) ; in some parts of England the local pro- 
nunciation appears to be (bef, bxf, hau, er hou). 
The now usual (hgk) appears to be an anglicizing 
of hoch (hox): cf. loch, lough, shough. Its general 
prevalence appears to have given origin to the 
parallel spelling hock: see Hock 56.2 Evidently 
identical with OE. Ah, Ho sd.1, ‘heel’; as to diffi- 
culties of sense and phonology, see Note below.] 

1. The joint in the hind leg of a quadruped be- 
tween the tibia and the metatarsus or cannon-bone, 
the angle of which points backward ; the hock, 

(This joint, though elevated high in the leg of ruminants 
and perissodactyls, is homogenetic with the human heel and 
ankle, the cannon-bone being the homogen of the bones of 
the instep in man.) y 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Knt. 1357 Pay. henged penne a[y]ber bi 
hozes of be fourchez. 1450-70 Golagros §& Gaw. 674 Thair. 
hors vith thair hochis sic harmis couth hint. 1486 Bk, St. 
Albans ¥ viija, She [the hare] burcles vppon hir houghis ay. 
1587 Mascatt Govt. Cattle (1600) 228 Put a small cord 
about the houghs of both the lambs feete. 15396 DALKYMPLE 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 99 The horses in lyke maner thay 
vse to bow thair hochis and to pase throuch mony partes. — 
a 1605 Potwarr /lyting w. Montgomerie 704 Vhou puts the 
spauen in the forder spauld, ‘That vses in the hinder a 
to bee, 1607 Torsett Mour-f. Beasts (1658) 309 Griefs in the 
shoulders, legs, hips, houghes, joynts and hoofs, causing the 
Horse most commonly to halt. 1611 Bintrt 2 Esdras xv. 36 
Doung of men ynto the camelshough. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep, wt. i. 106 The hough or suffraginous flexure 
behinde. 1796 W. Marsuatt Forksh. (ed. 2) Gloss. (E.D.S.), 
Hoff, the hough, hock, gambrel, or hind-knee, 1816 Scorr 
Old Mort. xvii, Wae betide ye !..and cut the houghs of the 
creature whase fleetness ye trust in! 1822 W. J. Napier 
Pract. Store-farm, 139 The quarters long and full with the 
mutton quite down to the hough, Ren 

2. The hollow part behind the knee-joint in man; 
the adjacent back part of the thigh. Chiefly Se. 

1508 Dunsar /lyting w. Kennedie 190 His cair is all to 
clenge thy cabroch howis. 1513 Doucras nets 1x. xii. 82 
Of quham the howchys bath he smate in twa. a@1550 
Christis Kirke Gr. xix, Syn traytourlie behind his back 
They hewit him on the howiss Behind [»zes mowis, 
powis, bowis]. 1550 Lynpesay Sgr. JZeldruie 1347 And 
hackit on his hochis and theis. 1609 HoLLanp Asn. Mar- 
cedl. xxvi. xi. 298 ‘The hindmost_resting upon their houghes 
or hammes, made a shew ofan arched building. 1681 CoLvit 
Whigs Supplic. (1751) 52 After a pause and a cough, And 
sundry clawings of his hough. 1818 Scorr H7t. Afzal. x, 
That ony ane..should ever daur to crooka hough. 1822 — 
Nigel v, Clap your mule between your houghs and god-den 
with you. © . Pie 

3, A joint of beef, venison, etc., consisting of the 
part extending from the hough(sense1) some distance 
up the leg: also technically called ‘leg’ of beef; 
it corresponds to the knuckle of veal, the knuckle- 
end or hock-end of a gammon of bacon, and the 
shank-end of a leg of mutton; cf. Hock sd.” 2. 

¢ 1430 Tivo Cookery-bks. 25 Howhys of Vele. did. 37 An 
howe of vele. /éid. 51 Hoghes of Venyson, 1611 Corer., 
Trumeau de boeuf, a knuckle, hough, or leg, of Beefe. 1826 
Scorr Woodst. xviii, When hough’s in the pot, they will 
have share on’t. ; ; ' 

+4. Hough and ham; ? with thin and thick ends 
laid side by side alternately. Ods, 

1776 G. Semple Building in Water 55 The thorough Foun- 
dation .. is laid over with large Stones, Hough and Ham, 
and some pitched upon their Ends. — 

5. Comb., as hough-bone, -string ; + hough-bony 
(see Bunny1). Also HouGcH-BAND, -sINEW. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur xu, iii, The bore rafe hym [Sir 
Lancelot] on the brawne of the thy3 vp to the *houghbone 
[ed. 1529 huckle bone], 1607 TorseLi Mour-f. Beasts (1658) 
317 Therefore I thought good to call it the *hough-bony. 
‘This sorance cometh of some stripe or bruise. 1688 R.Hotme 
Armoury u. 152/2'The Hough boony is a swelling upon the 
tip or elbow of the Hough, 1609 Hottanp Amun, Marcell. 
129 (R.) Many men for old age feeble .. had the calves of 
their legges or *hough-strings cut, and so were left behind. 

Note. OE. iéh (Ho sd.1) has been noted only in the sense 
* (human) heel’, which does not at all correspond to 2 above. 
But the OE. compound /déhsinu, Houcu-sinew, used of 
horses, implies that 464 was also the hough or hock of a 
horse, as in sense x above. From the latter, 2 may have 
been transferred after the OE. sense ‘heel’ was obsolete 
and forgotten; the hough ofa horse being in position analo- 
gous to the knee of man, and often popularly called the ‘hind- 
knee’. As to the phonology, OE. 4d would regularly 
give Sc. Aeuch, Hevucu (hiix™), as in eneuch, teuch, plench, 
etc., while Sc. hoch, howch (hox*) goes back to a form 
with short 0, as in cough, trough, thocht, etc. The words 
can then be identical only if the 6 in OE. Adi was shortened 
early enough to give howch, and not heuch, in Sc. The 
only apparent solution of this is that, as the compound 
héhsinu (HouGu-sinew) was evidently shortened to hohsin, 
hoxen, hockshin, huckson, huxen (6 before the consonant- 
group becoming ¢), this reacted in some way upon the 
simple word, so as to give early ME, Hoh, ho3, hogh, with 
short 0, whence in later times Sc, hoch, Eng. hock. Perhaps 


the compound, with its derived yerb, was in more general 
use than the simple word. 


HOUGH. 


Hough (hgk), v1 Forms: see prec. [f. prec. 
sb.: cf. also Hock v.1, Hox v.] trans. To dis- 
able by cutting the sinew or tendons of the hough 
(see HOUGH-SINEW) ; to hamstring. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 251/2 Howhyn (XK. howghyn, 7. 
howwhyn), szdnervo, 1548 W. Patren Exped. Scotl. in 
Arb, Garner III. 123 Some [corpses] with their legs off; 
some but hought and left lying half dead. 1551 BisLe 
Fosh. xi. 6 (R.) Thou shalt hough theyr horses, and burne 
their charettes with fyre. 1880 Acts Privy Council in Life 
of Melville 1. 437 (Jam.) He sould hoch and slay him. 
1592 Nasue P. Penilesse (1842) 25 ‘They account of no man 
that hath not a battle axe at his girdle to hough dogs with, 
1607 Heywoop Wom. Kilde with Kindn, Wks. 1874 I. 113 
Hath he not ham-strings That thou must hogh? 1681 
Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 18 Some sythes had, men 
and horse to hough, 1851 Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace 1v, 
ix, (1877) III. 28 His cattle were houghed in the night. 

Hence Houghing v2/. sd. 

1581 Sc, Acts Fas. VI (1597) § 110 heading, Against the 
schamefull oppression of slaying and houching of Oxon, 
1611 Corar., /arvetade, ahoughing, aslash ouer the hammes. 
1878 Lecky Ang. in 18th C. II. 393 We have seen how the 
houghing in 1711 and 1712 was attributed by many to a 
Jacobite source, 

+ Hough, v.2 Ods. [Echoic.] ztv. To clear 
the throat. 

1600 W. Vaucuan Direct. Health (1633) 81 (misp. 79) After 
long houghing, halking, and hacking, hauing their throats 
well washed with dreggish drygs. 1670-1710 Grew (J.), 
Neither could we hough or spit from us; much less could 
We sneeze or cough. 1755 JoHNsoN, 70 hough, to hawk. 
(This orthography is uncommon.) 

+ Hough, 27. obs. spelling of Ho zt.1 

@ 1553 Upat Royster D. 1. ii. (Arb.) 13 Hough, Mathew 
Merygreeke, my friend, a worde with thee. 1598 B. Jonson 
Ev, Manin Hum.t.iv,1 think this bee the house : what, 
hough! 

Hough: see Hox sé.2 and v., How, Hown. 

Hough-band, s?. In Sc. also hoch-ban’. ‘A 
band which confines one of the legs of a restless 
animal ; it passes round the neck and one of the 
legs’ (Gallovid. Encycl. 1824). 

1568 Satir. Poems Reform. x\vi. 12 Gar heiss hir quhill 
hir howbandis skaill. 1686 G. Sruarr Yoco-ser. Disc, 14 
Nae hough-bands now for Godly helping. 

Hence Hough-band v., fvans. ‘to tie a band 
round the hough of a cow, or horse, to prevent it 
from straying’ (Jam.) ; jig. to confine, put restraint 
upon, coerce. 

1687-8 D. Granvit_e Let. to Mr, Lumley 19 Mar. in Mise. 
(Surtees 1858) 228 Nor will I hough-band, or so much as 
hamper or fetter my Soveraign, God’s deputy. 

Houghel. zorth. dial. Also hoffle. (See quots,) 

e1570 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 264 He cut 4 kidgells 
or houghells to hange salmon netts upon. 1893 Northumdbld. 
Gloss., Hoffie, a stake on which salmon nets are dried. In 
a row of hoffle stakes one is higher than the others, and is 
called the bosom-hoffle. 

Hougher (hgkar). [f. Hoven v.1+-nr1] 

1. One who houghs or hamstrings ; in Ireland, a 
member of an association of law-breakers who arose 
in 1711, and practised the houghing of cattle; 
afterwards identified with the Whiteboys. 

1581 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (1597) § 110 heading, Sik slayeris 
and houcheris of Horses and Oxen. 1712 Swirt Fra. to 
Stella 26 Mar., Your houghers of cattle. 1842 S.C. Hatt 
Ireland 11. 119 In the course of twenty years the Rapparees 
were succeeded by the Houghers. 1878 Lecky Ang. in 
18th C. 11. 354 Large rewards were offered for the appre- 
hension of houghers. 

2. In Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the name of an 
inferior officer appointed by the Corporation, called 
also Whipper and Hougher. 

1789 Branp //ist. Newcastle I1. 365 He is called hougher 
from the power that he is said to have had formerly of 
cutting the sinews of the houghs of swine that were found 
infesting the streets. 1827 BrockeTr s.v., The hougher 
is the public whipper of criminals, the executioner of felons, 
in Newcastle—still a regular officer of the town, with a 
yearly salary of £4 6s. 8d. 

Hough goe, obs. form of Hogo. 

Houghite (hv'foit). Ax. [Named in 1851 
after F. B, Hough.] A variety of hydrotalcite, 
derived from an alteration of spinel. 

1851 Amer. Frul, Sc. Ser. 1. XII. 210 Some of his speci- 
mens are spinel crystals..in one part, and true Houghite 
in another. 1868 Dana JZix. (ed. 5) 179 Houghite..occurs in 
flattened nodules, 

+ Hough-sinew, 3. Ols. [OE. héhsinu, 
f. héh (see Houcu sb.) + sin SINEW. 

OE. Aéhsinu corresponds in formation to OFris. héxene, 
hoxne,ON. hdsin, OHG. *hahsina, hahsna, MDu. haessene, 
Du. Aaassen, later haasse, haas, in same sense (OTeut. type 
*hayha-sinu). The analytical meaning in OE. is ‘ heel sinew’, 
but the quots. show it applied to the hamstrings of horses, 
The original long 5 was shortened before the consonant 
group, so that it gave the later oxen (Hox), Hocxsnin, 
huckson, Huxen. ‘The uncontracted form in late ME, and 
Sc. may be a new formation from the elements. ] 

The sinew of the hough or hock ; applied, in man, 
to the popliteal tendons, or hamstrings, at the 
back of the knee; in a quadruped, to the tendon 
of Achilles. 

c1000 AELrric Yosh, xi. 6 Pu soplice forcirfst heora horsa 
hohsina. /did, 9 He forcearf ba hohsina ealra pera horsa. 
¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 146 Gif hoh sino forad sie. a 1430 
Wyclif’s Bible x Chron. xviii. 4 (MS. Corpus Coll., Camb.) 
He oxide, that is, he kitte asonder the hou3 senues of alle 
the horsis. ¢c1470 Henry Wadlace 1. 322 His houch [ed. 
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1870 hoch] senons thai cuttyt in that press; On kneis he 
faucht. 1513 DoucLas #7e/s x. xii. 29 Palmus hough sen- 
nonis [he] smayt in tuay. 

+ Hough-sinew, v. Ods. [f. prec. : cf. OHG. 
héhsinén to hamstring, f. *hdhsina, héhsna (see 
prec.), also Hoxen v.] ¢rans. To hough, to 
hamstring. 

1577-87 Horinsuep Chron, III. 1033/2 The rebelles .. 
when they were thrust through the bodies or thighs, and 
some of them hough-sinewed, would yet séeke revenge in 
striking at their adversaries. 1590 Cokaine 7 reat. Hunt- 
zz Djb, Your Huntsmen must be carefull to. .houghsnew 
him with their swords. 1609 Biste (Douay) Yosh, xi. 6 
Their horses thou shalt hoghsinew. 

Hougie, -y, var. of Hucy Ods., huge. Hougly, 
obs. f. Ucty. Houhful, var. Howrvun Ods., 
careful, anxious. 

Houir, obs. Sc. form of Hover. 

Houk, obs. f. Hook, dial. f. Honk v. Houka, 
var. of Hookan. Houkel, obs. f. Huck.e. 
Houkester, obs. f. Huckster. Hould, obs. f. 
Horp. Houldbeard, obs. f. Harparp, Houle, 
obs. f. Hour sd., Howt, Own. Houlet, obs. f. 


Howirer, Houlour, var. of Honour Ods. 
Houlse, rare obs. f. Hawsk sd, Hoult, var. 
Horr. 


Hounce (hauns). Last dia/, [Origin obscure. 

(It has been conjectured to be a nasalized form of Fr, 
housse (see House sé.2), but this does not give the sense.)] 

An ornament on the collar of a horse. 

1s6s GotpinG Ovid's Met. u. 16b, The chrysolites and 
gemmes That stood upon the collars, trace, and hounces in 
their hemmes. 1674-91 Ray S. 6 Z. C. Words (E. D. S.), 
Flounces, that part of the furniture of a cart-horse, which 
lies spread upon his collar. Zss. @ 1825 Forsy Voc. £. 
Anglia, Hounce, the ornament of red and yellow worsted 
spread over the collars of horses ina team. 1840 SPpURDENS 
Suppl, Forby (E.D.S.), Houncings, housings; phalere. 

Hound (haund), sd... Forms: 1-6 hund, (3-5 
hond, 4-6 hunde, hounde, 5-7 hownd, -e; 5 


howne, 6 hown, 7 huin), 3— hound. [Com. 


Teut.: OE. hund = OF ris. hund, hond, OS. hund 
(LG. hund, MDu. hont (d-), Du. hond), OHG. 
hunt (d-), (MHG. hunt, G. hund), ON. hundr 
(Sw., Da. hund), Goth. hunds:—OTeut. *hundo-s, 
generally held to be a derivative of base *Awz-, 
pre-Teut. *kum-, in Gr. evwv, kuy-, Skr. cwan-, cun-, 
Lith. szz, szee-, Olr. cu dog; cf. also L. caz-zs. 

For the @d (dh) of Teut. Aund, the suggestion has been 
made of association with the vb. Ainaz to seize, as if the 
word were understood to mean ‘the seizer’.] 

1. A dog, generally. (Now only arch. or poetic.) 

To wake a sleeping hound: cf. Doc 14k. 

c897 K. ALLrRED Gregory's Past. xv. 89 Dumbe hundas 
ne magon beorcan, @ 1225 Ancr. R. 60 Hund wule in. .hwar 
se he ivint hit open. /dzd. 324 Monie hundes. .habbed biset 
me, c12g0 S. Ang, Leg. 1. 99/248 Houndes it scholden ete. 
€1374 CHaAuceR 7voylus 111. 715 (764) It is nought good a 
slepyng hound to wake, Ne yeue a wyght a cause to 
deuyne. 1382 Wyctir Luke xvi. 2t Houndis camen, and 
lickiden his bylis. c¢1q400 MaunpeEv. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 Pai ete 
cattes and hundes, ratouns and myesse. 1508 Dunsar 7a 
Maritt Wemen 273, Thatit him like a hund, 1841 Loncr. 
Excelsior viii, A traveller, by the faithful hound, Half-buried 
in the snow was found, 

2. spec. A dog kept or used for the chase, usually 
one hunting by scent. Now esp. applied to a fox- 
hound; also to a harrier; (¢he) hounds, a pack 
of foxhounds, 

To ride to hounds, To follow the hounds, to follow on 
horseback the hounds in the chase. To hold with the hare 
and run with the hounds, etc.: see HARE. 

c1200 Vices §& Virtues 69 Hundes and hauekes, and alle 
do bing de 3eu hier gladien mai. ax1300 Cursor M. 687 Pe 
hund ne harmed noght be hare. a@1440 Sir Degrev. 233 
He uncouplede his houndus. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 49 A kenel of houndes folowynge theyr game. 1576 
FLeminc tr. Cadzs’ Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 264 Hound 
signifieth such a dog only as serveth to hunt. 1596 SHaks. 
Tam. Shr. (Induct. i. 61 Another tell him of his Hounds and 
Horse. c17x1o Lapy M. W. Montacu Lett. to Mrs. Hewet 
(1887) I. 30 Their mornings are spent among hounds. 1724 
De For Alem. Cavalier (1840) 244, I was as ravenous as a 
hound. 1758 JouNnson /dler No. 30 P 5 Another .. follows 
his hounds over hedges and through rivers. 1848 THACKERAY 
Bk. Snobs xvii, They all... ride to hounds. 1877 Excycd. 
Brit. Vil. 330/t The Dalmatian Dog is a remarkably 
handsome breed, apparently intermediate between hound 
and pointer. 188r BLack Swmzise xxi, He would like to 
have a good looking wife..to go riding to hounds with him. 

b. Preceded by defining word. See Buioop-, 
Buck-, Drerr-, Fox-, GREY-, STAG-HOUND, etc. 

3. fig. and ¢ransf. Often in phrases, as ¢he hownd 
of hell, Cerberus; Orion’s hound, the constellation 
of the Greater Dog, the dog-star; wznged hound, 
an eagle; Gabriel’s hounds, see GABRIEL. 

c 888 K. Autrrep Boeth. xxxv. § 6 Ppa sceolde cuman pzere 
helle hund, bzes nama. .wees Ceruerus. 1579 SPENSER Sheph. 
Cal, Oct. 30 His musicks might the hellish hound did tame. 
1587 Mirr. Mlag., Forrex v, larring like two hounds of hell. 
1590 SPENSER /, Q. 1. ili. 31 Scorching flames of fierce Orions 
hound. 1792 Cowper Let. to Hayley 29 July, 1am hunted 
by spiritual hounds in the night-season. 1808 J. Bartow 
Columb. x. 378 War's hosted hounds shall havoc earth no 
more. 1821 SHELLEY Prometh. Und. 1. i. 34 Heaven's 
winged hound..tears up My heart. 1866 B, Taytor 
Poems, The Bath 49 Press on, ye hounds of life. 1871 H. 
Kine tr. Ovid’s Met. 1v. 534 The Hound of Hell .. reared 
his triple head, and thrice at once Howled greeting. 








HOUND. 


4, Transferred, in various senses, to persons. 
a. Applied opprobriously or contemptuously to a 
man: cf. Dog sé. 3a; a detested, mean, or despic- 
able man; a low, greedy, or drunken fellow. 

c 1000 Judith x. (Thwaites) 23 Done hebenan hund. c12z90 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 11/365 ‘Pou lupere hound’, bis opur seide. 
1340 Cursor M. 16636 (Trin.) Pei spitten on his louely face 
po houndes alle of helle. c1380 Sir Ferumd. 2155 Pys 
3onder day at morymond, conquered for sob was hee, With 
a bef, a cristene hond, par many men dide hit see. c1q400 
Sowdone Bab, 164 From this cursed hethen houne. 1607 
Suaks. Cor, v. vi. 113 Boy, false Hound: If you haue writ 
your Annales true, ’tis there, That [etc.). 1845 Browninc 
Soul's Trag. 1. 297 Miserable hound! Vhis comes of 
temporising, as I said! 

b. Cambridge slang: see quot. 1879. e@. U.S. 
One of an organized gang of ruffians in San Fran- 
cisco, in 1849; also called ‘ Regulators’. 

1859 J. W. Parmer New § Old 1. iii. 70 (Funk) Sam 
Roberts .. mustered his ‘hounds’, parading them in .. 
Mexican and Chinese costume. 1879 E. Wacrorp in J. § 
Q. sth Ser. XII. 88 In the Anecdotes of Bowyer..we are 
told that a Hound of King’s College. .is an undergraduate 
not on the foundation, nearly the same as a ‘sizar’. ; 

d. ¢ransf. A player who follows the ‘scent’ laid 
down by the ‘hare’ in the sport Aare and hounds 
or paper-chase. Cf. HARE 3 b. 

1857 Hucues Tom Brown 1. vii, The hounds clustered 
round Thorne, who explained shortly, ‘They're to have six 
minutes’ law’, 1883 W. H. RipEine in Harper's Mag. 
July 178/2 A flushed little ‘hare’ bounds past us, distributing 
the paper ‘ scent’ in his course, and followed a quarter of an 
hour afterward by the panting and baffled ‘ hounds’. 

5. Short for Hounprisu. Also called SEA-HOUND. 

Rough and Smooth Hound, Varge and Small Spotted 
Dogfish ; Nurse Hound, Scyllinum stellaris; White Hound, 
the Penny or Miller’s Dog, Galeus canis. 

1603 OWEN Pembrokesh. (189) 123 [In list of Fish] Roughe 
hounds, smothe houndes. 1674 Ray Collect. Words, Sea 
Fishes 98 Rough Hounds; MJustelus, an levis primus 
Salviant? 1758 Descr. Thames 235 There is another Dog- 
Fish, called the smooth, or unprickly Hound, 1836 YARRELL 
Brit. Fishes (1841) 11. 487, 493 and 512. 186x Coucn S7t. 
fishes 1. 11, 14, 45 and 47. ; 

6. A name in Newfoundland for the long-tailed 
duck, Harelda glacialts ; ‘so called from its gabble, 
likened to the cry of a pack of hounds’ (Cez?. 
act. 

1623 N. H. in Whitbourne Newfoundland 114 The 
Fowles and Birds..of the Sea are..Teale, Snipes, Pen- 
guyns, Murres, Hounds. .and others, 

7. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. (mostly 
in sense 2), as hound collar, hunger, list, music, 
show ; objective, hounid-keeping, -potsoning ; simila- 
tive, etc., hound-hungry, -like, -shaped adjs. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 192/1 An Hunde colar, copularius, 
collarium, millus. 179% Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Loyal Odes 
vul, vi, Thus, hound-like..A common-councilman..On every 
seasoned dish so hungry stuffs. 1825-80 Jamieson, H/z7d- 
hunger, the ravenous appetite of a dog or hound. Jdid., 
Hund-hungry, ravenous asadog, 1889 Dogs iii. 15 The body 
hound-shaped, but..much heavier than the foxhound. 1889 
Daily News 19 Dec. 3/3 A ringing chorus of hound music 
shook the air, 1892 W. BLEw P7e/. to Vyner’s Notit. Venat., 
The hound lists of the more famous packs. 1898 HVestv. 
Gaz. 8 July 4/1 Twenty-one packs were represented in the 
annual hound show at Peterborough. 

b. Special comb.: hound-bitch, +-brach, a 
bitch-hound; +hound-fennel, finkle, a plant, 
? = DoG-FENNEL; hound-grass (see quot.); 
hound-meal, meal prepared as dog’s food; hound- 
shark, U.S., a small species of shark, Galeus 
canis, common on the Atlantic coast of North 
America; + hound’s head, applied opprobriously 
to a person; + hound’s-swain, a man in charge 
of hounds; +hound’s thorn, ?the dog-rose, or 
some species of bramble; +hound-stone (see 
quot.). Also HoUND-FISH, etc. 

1677 N. Cox Gentil. Recreat. 1. (ed. 2) 28 A Brach is a 
mannerly name for all *Hound-bitches. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury ul. ix. 184/2 The Brache is the Bitch to all hunting 
dogs..they are so called, not Bitches, but a *Hound Brache. 
a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd, Oxon.) 19 Emeroc. .*hounde 
fenel. 1483 Cath. Angi. 192/1 *Hunde fenkylle, fevza. 
1565-73 Coorrr Thesaurus, Canaria, ..*houndgrasse wher- 
with dogs prouoke vomite, 1892 Pad/ Mall G. 29 Nov. 6/3 
The animals get exercise..and good food, dog biscuits and 
*hound meal alternated. 1633 Forp Broken H. i. i, Vl 
tear thy throat out, Son of a cat, ill-looking *hounds-head. 
c14z0 Avow. Arth, y, The hunter and the *howundus- 
squayn, Hase 3arket hom 3are. c1420 Pallad. Husb. 1. 793 
Brembil seed and seed of *houndis thorn. 1585 Lupron 
Thous. Notable Th, (1675) 28 An Herb.called *Hound-stone 
.. being so tyed to the neck of a Dog, that he cannot get it 
away; you shall see him turn about so long, that he will fall 
down. 

Hound (haund), sé.2_ [app. a corruption of an 
earlier *houm, early ME. hin, a. ON. Atinn ‘knob’, 
esp. ‘the knob at the top of the mast-head’. Cf. 
the synon. wiz, HuNE from French. (The final 
-d is excrescent, as in horehound, sound, etc., as- 
sisted by assimilation to Hounp sé.1, which con- 
versely was sometimes made howz, houne.) 

Hound is less likely to be from the French /zme, since ou 
ion a ME. #, not a.) 

. Naut. A projection or cheek, of which one or 
more are fayed to the sides of the masthead to serve 
as supports for the trestle-trees ; see also quot. 1627. 

[cxz05 Layamon 28978 Seil heo drojen to hune.] 1495 


HOUND. 


Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 190 Shevers of Brasse in the 
hownde of the foremaste. 1532 /avent. Gt. Barke 6 Oct. 
(MS. Cott. App. xxviii. If. 1) Item, a nyew mayne mast of 
spruce with a nyew staye hounsyd and skarvyd with the 
same wood, whyche mast ys of length from the Hounse 
to the step 25 yards. 1627 Carr. Smitu Seantan's Gram. 
iii. 16 At the top of the fore Mast and maine Mast 
are spliced cheeks, or thicke clamps of wood, thorow which 
are in each two holes called the Hounds, wherein the ‘Tyes 
doe runne to hoise the yards, but the top Mast hath but one 
hole or hound, and one tye. 1749 CHacmers in Phil. Trans. 
XLVI. 367 The Head of the Mast above the Hounds was 
not splintered. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxiii.127 The 
ice..in the tops and round the hounds of the lower masts. 

2. One of the wooden bars, of which there are 
two or more, connecting the fore-carriage of a 
springless wagon, the limber of a field-gun, etc., 
with the splinter-bar or shaft; also occasionally 
applied to supports of the connexion of the perch 
with the hind-carriage. U.S. and /ocal Eng. 

1860 Bartietr Dict, Amer., Hounds, the portions of a 
wagon, which projecting from the forward axle, form a sup- 
port for the tongue or pole. The term is borrowed from 
nautical language. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech. s.v., In 
wagons, the hounds of the fore-axle pass forward and on 
each side of the tongue, to which they are secured by the 
tongue-bolt. ‘The hounds of the hind-axle unite and are 
fastened to the coupling-pole by the coupling-pin. 1875 
Sussex Gloss., Hounds, the part of a wagon to which the 
fore-wheels and shafts are attached. 1886 Etwortny IV. 
Somerset Word-bk. s.v. Wagon, In front the hounds support 
and connect the sharp-bar to which the shafts are hinged .. 
the hounds..bear all the pull or draught. 

b. Comé. hound-plate, a bracing plate for the 
hounds of a carriage. 


Hound (haund), v. [f Hounp 0.1] 
1. trans. To hunt, chase, or pursue with hounds, 


or as a dog does. Also adsol. 

1528 Lynpesay Dreme go2 Geue the wolffis cumis. . Thame 
[the flokis] to deuore, than ar thay put to flycht, Houndit, 
and slane be thare weill dantit doggis. 1617 ASSHETON 
Fru. (Chetham Soc.) 17, I hounded and killed a bitch-fox. 
a@1676 GutHry Mem, Affairs Scotd. (1748) 26 To direct 
them to hound fair, and encourage them to go on. 1706 
Puitties (ed Kersey), 70 Hound a Stag (among Hunters), 
to cast the Dogs at him, 1842 Camppece. Pilerine Glencoe 
65 "l'was Luath [a sheep-dog], hounding to their fold the 
flock. 1873 Forest § Stream 25 Sept. 101/2 Parties .. 
hounded or killed by jack-light 15 or 18 deer. 

2. fig. and transf. To pursue, chase, or track like 
a hound, or as if with a hound; esp. to pursue 
harassingly, to drive as in the chase. 

1605 Bacon Ady, Learn. u. i. § 4 It is... by following, and 
as it were, hounding nature in her wandrings, to bee able to 
leade her afterwardes to the same place againe. 1672 J. 
WortHincton Pref. to Aede’s Wks. 41 As God began to 
punish it [Sacrilege] very early, even in-Paradise itself .. so 
hath he continually pursued and hounded this Sin. ¢1730 
3urt Lett, N. Scotl. (1760) II. xxiii. 233 They are hounded 
(as they phrase it) into the Bounds of an other chief. 1897 
Farrar S4, Paul 1, 516 The watchword would have been 
given to hound the fugitives from place to place. 

3. To set (a hound, etc.) af a quarry; to incite 
or urge ov to attack or chase anything. 

1652 Kart Mono. tr. Bentivoglio's Hist. Relat. 53 Some- 
times she .. will Hound her Hawk, and Govern the Chase. 
1656 BramHALL in Hobbes L7d., Necess. § Chance 94 He 
who only lets loose a Greyhound out of the slip, is said to 
hound him at the Hare. 1826 J. Witson Noct. Ambry. Wks. 
1855 I, 266 Why should he suffer ony o’ his yelpin curs to 
bite the heels o’ the Shepherd—perhaps hound him on wit 
his ain gleg voice and ee? 

4. transf. To incite or set (a person) af or on 
another ; to incite or urge o7. 

1570 BuCHANAN A dmonit. Wks. (1892) 25 Nor sit haif hundit 
furth proud. .3oung men to herry, slay [etc.]. @ 1616 Braum, 
& Fi. Bonduca un. tii, Hold good sword, but this day, And 
bite hard where I hound thee. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1406/2 
Who shall discover his Complices, and such as hounded 
them out. 1833 Mrs. Browninc Prometh. Bound Poems 
1850 I. 143 Will hound thee at this quarry! 1860 Mor- 
LEY Nether, (1868) 11. xv. 223 It was idle..to hound the 
rabble upon them as tyrants and mischief-makers. 1874 
Green Short Hist, viii. § 2. 472 The Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission was hounded on to a fresh persecution. 

Hence Hownded, Hounding ///. adjs. Also 
How nder, one who hounds, incites, or urges. 

1573 Satir, Poems Reform. xxxix. 216 Doun fra that 
Crage Kirkcaldy sall reteir, With schame and sclander lyke 
ane hundit fox. 1597 R. Bruce in Wodrow Lif (1843) 178 
If we were the hounders, then, I ask, who stayed it? 1848 
Lyrron Harold x, ii, The Orestes escapes from the hound- 
ing Furies, 1866 Ch. Times 10 Feb., A hounder-on of 
popular clamour against the self-same law in England, 

How -nd-fish, houndfish. 

+1. A name given to various small sharks; =Doc- 
FISH. Odés. 

€1386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 58x With thilke brustles of his 
berd vnsofte Lyk to the skyn of houndfyssh sharpe as brere. 
ta1400 Morte Arth, 1084 Harske as a hunde-fisch..So was 
be hyde of pat hulke hally al over! c1440 Promp. Parv, 
250/2 Hownde fyshe, canis marinus. 1813 Bh. Keruynge 
in Babees Bk, (1868) 282 Mortrus of houndes fysshe. “1668 
Wirxins Real Char. u. v. § 3. 132 ‘The Greater and the 
Lesser Hound Fish. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Houna- 
/ish,..two different fish of the squalus kind, the one called 
the smooth, and the other the prickly Hound. 138.. H. 
Miter Lett. on Herring Fish., Vhe..hun-fish..a voracious 
animal of the shark species. 

b. attrib., as houndfish-skin. 

1449-50 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 402, | hownd- 
fissch skyn .. ad officium carpentariorum. 1545 ASCHAM 
Yoxoph. u. (Arb.) 161 A Hunfysh-skin and a cloth. 
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2. Applied to other species of fish: a. Species of 
garfish of genus 7y/osurus, such as the 7. jonest 
(Bermuda) and 7. acus; b. Blue hound-fish, a 
former name in Massachusetts of Pomatomus salta- 
/rix, now called the Bluefish; ¢. Speckled hound- 
jish, a former name of the Spanish mackerel. 

1672 JossetyN New Eng. Rarities 24 Blew Fish or Hound 
Fish, two kinds, speckled Hound Fish, and blew Hound 
Fish called Horse Fish. : 

+ Hound-fly. 0ds. Also hound’s fly, A fly 
troublesome to dogs: cf. DoG-FLY. _ ‘ 

cr000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxviili]. 45 Sette him heard wite, 
hundes fleozan. a@ 1300 Cursor A/. 5956 Bath }ai clang on 
man and best, To hund-flee [/az/ fleys of hounde] war bai 
lickest. 1483 Cath. Ang?. 192/1 An Hundeflee, cinom7a. 
1498 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. xi. xiii. (W. de W.), Cyno- 
mia, a houndes flye, is the werste kynde of flyes wyth gretter 
body and broder wombes than other flyes and lesse flyghte. 

Houndgild, -gilt: see HuNGiL. 

+ Hounding, s2.! Os. [f. Hounp s).1 + -1xG.] 
A fabulous animal, partly dog and partly man; a 
cynocephalus. , 

13.. A. Adis. 4948 [4963] (Bodl. MS.) Anober folk there is 
biside; Houndynges men clepeb hem wide, From pe brest 
to be grounde Men hij ben, abouen houndes. 

How nding, 52.2 Naut. [f. Hounp sd.2] The 
lower part of the mast, below the hounds. 

c1860 H. Sruart Seaman’s Catech. 74 From deck to the 
hounds it is called hounding. 1882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 8 Hounding, from the upper deck, to where the rig- 
ging is placed. 

Hounding (hau'ndin), 77. sd. [f. Hounp z.] 

1. The action or practice of pursuing, driving, or 
tracking game with hounds ; sfec. the tracking and 
driving of a deer, etc., by a hound or hounds, until 
it is brought under the hunter’s gun. 

1854 THoreAu Malden xv. (1863) 299 The old hound burst 
into view with muzzle to the ground .. but spying the dead 
fox she suddenly ceased her hounding. 1889 A ¢henvume 
22 June 786/3 Mr. Phillipps-Wolley says that * hounding ’ is 
the universal form of sport in the Adirondacks, 1894 Century 
Mag. Jan. 349/t When they [hunters] introduced hounding, 
the moose simply left the country, 

2. fig. Worrying, persecution. 

1887 in Pall Mall G. 13 Jan. 12/1 When we reflect on the 
harrying and hounding to which this distinguished son of 
our county has been exposed. 


How ndish,a. [f. Hounn sJ.14-1su.] Of the 
nature of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a hound; 
doggish, canine, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vy. xx. (1495), Two of the 
tooth hyghte Canini, houndysshe, to the lyknesse of houndes 


teeth. 1633 T. ApAms Ex, 2 Peter ii. 22 The houndish 


servility of base minds, 1830 Hvaminer 56x They have 
a houndish regard to the troughs of the kennel. 1849 Rock 


Ch. of Fathers 1, 279 [Vhey] employed snaky, houndish, and 
dragon-like animals for ornaments upon their crosses, 

Houndreth, obs. form of HunpRED. 

+ Hound’s-berry. Ols. Alsohound-berry. 

1. The Black Bryony, Zamus communis, 

c1265 Voc. Names Pl. in Wr.-Wiilcker 558/16 Labrusca, 
hundesberien, 

2. The Black Nightshade, Solanum nigrum. 

c1485 MS. Bodl. 536 Morella i. morell or hondesbery, 
ar1goo Gloss, Sloane 5 lf. 38c. in Sax. Leechd. 111. 333/1 
Morella medica, Nyghtshade oper pety morell ober hound 
berry- 1597 GrrarpE Herbal App., Houndberrie is Sodanwm, 

3. The Wild Cornel or Dogwood, 

1578 LytE Dodoens V1. li. 726 Cornus femina, in Englishe, 
the female Cornel tree; Houndes tree, and Hounde berie, or 
Dogge berie tree. [1858 Hoce Veg. Kingd. 366.) 

+ Hou'ndsfoot. Os. Also hounsfoot. [ad. 
Du. hondsvot, Ger. hundsfott, scoundrel, rascal, 
lit. ceens canzs: see Grimm, Kluge and Franck.] 
A scoundrel, a rascal, a worthless fellow. 

1710 Acc. Last Distemp. T. Whigg 1.16 O pox! It’s that 
Hounsfoot Tom Whigg. 1712 ArsurHnor John Bull in. 
ix, What houndsfoot is it that puts these whims in thy 
head? = attrib, 1814 Scorr /Vav. xviii, If you play any of 
your hounds-foot tricks. 

Hound’s-tongue. [trans. Gr. cuvdyAwacor, 
L. cynoglossum.] ‘The genus Cynoglossum of bora- 
ginaceous plants, esp. the species C. offictnale ; 
also called Dog’s-tongue. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 144 Deos wyrt be .. engle glofwyrt, 
& odrum naman hundes tunge hatad. ¢1265 Voc. in 
Wr,-Wiilcker 557/37 Lingua canis, .. hundestunge. 1544 
Puaer Regim. Lyfe (1553) B vij b, It is verye good to laye 
vpon them [wounds] the herbe called houndstong stamped 
with a litle hony. 1678 Puitxirs (ed. 4), Hounds tongue 
--an Herb whose Leaves are like the ‘longue, and smell 
like the Piss of an Hound. 1858 HocG Veg. Kingd. 542 
Cynoglossum officinale, or Hound’s-tongue, grows in some 
parts of Britain, ‘he whole plant hasa disagreeable odour, 

+ Hound’s-tree. //erd. Obs. A name in the 
herbalists for the Common Dogwood, 

1578 [see Hounp's-Berry 3]. 1598 Frorio, Cornio.. 
Houndes tree. 1776 Witnerinc Brit, PZ, (x80r) U1. 198 
Cornus sanguinea, Dogberry tree, Hounds tree, Houses 
berry, [186x Miss Pratr lower, P/. 111. 109. 

Houndy (hawndi), a [f. Hounp 50,1 + -y.] 
Of the nature or character of a hound. 

1890 /¥e/d 8 Mar, 355/1 Transit [a pointer] ..is .. inclined 
to be houndy in character. 1893 Aenned Gaz. Aug. 222/2 
Too short in head and flaggy in ear..a good houndy coat, 

Hounge, obs. f. hung, pa. t. of Hane v, 

Hounger, Houngrie, obs. ff, HUNGER, -@RY. 





HOUR. 


Obs. rare, ? Furnished with 


+ Hounsyd, a. 
hounds. 

1532 [see Hounp sd.? 1). 

Hount, obs. f. Hunt. Hountage, Hountee: 
see Hont-. Houp, Sc. f. Hops, obs. f. Hoop. 

+ Hou'pland. Ols. exc. 77st. in Fr. form. 
Also 4 houpelond, 5 hopoland. [a. F. houppe- 
lande (1281, hoppelande, in Hatz.-Darm.) of un- 
known origin: see Littré. Cf. Sp. hopalanda tunic 
with a train attached.] A tunic with a long skirt. 

1392-3 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 285 Pro factura j 
houpelond longe et j jupe pro domino. 1415 in Nicolas 
Test. Vetust. (1826) 1. 187, I will that all my hopolandes 
huykes not furred, be divided among the servants. 1614 
CampEN Rem, 231. [1834 PLancnté Brit. Costume 172 The 
lords wore a long tunic called a houppelande, of scarlet.) 

Hour (auei). Forms: 3-4 ure, (hure), 3-5 
oure, 4 ore, vure, hor, 4-5 owre, 4-6 our, hore, 
4-7 howr(e, houre, 5 oware, heure, 6 ower(e, 
howere, 6-7 hower, 7 hoore, 4— hour. [a. OF, 
ure, ore, later hure, hore, h eure, AF. howre,mod.F. 
heure, = Pr. h)ora, It. ora, Sp., Pg. hora:—L, 
hora hour, a. Gr. &pa season, time of day, hour. 
The 4 became mute in Romanic, and though since 
written in F., Sp., and Eng. has neyer been pro- 
nounced, (The OE, was ¢/d; in some uses stend.)] 

1. A space of time containing sixty minutes; the 


twenty-fourth part of a civil day. 

Formerly the hours were commonly reckoned as each 
equal to one-twelfth of the natural day or night, whatever 
its length (called planetary, temporary, or unegual hours) ; 
the egual hours were sometimes distinguished as eg#inoc- 
tial, being each equal to a temporary hour at the equinoxes. 
Sidercal, solar hour, 24th part of a sidereal, or solar, day. 

As with other nouns of time, the genitive is freely used ¢ e.g. 
an hour’s space, time, work, wages, sermon, notice, etc. 

c1250 Old Kent. Serm. in O, £. Alisc. 34 Pos laste on ure 
habbebp i-travailed. c1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 23 

e foure & tuenty houres he spended in holy life. 1382 

WVyciire Yohn xi, g Wher ther ben not twelue ouris of 
the day? [4gs, Gosf. Hu ne synt twelf tida pees daeges 2). 
1430 7wo Cookery-bks. 37 Late hym ben stepid ,ij. or 
ij. owrys in clene Water. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen, V 
50 Thus this battaile continued .i1. long houres. J/é7d., 
flen. VITT 37 b, What number .. they were able to make 
within an houres warnynge. 1561 EDEN Avte Nawig. u. 
xiv. 40 The houre naturall or equall, is a. 24. parte of the 
day naturall,.. he artificial or temperall houre, is a twelfth 
parte of the daye arcke or the nyght arcke. 160r SHaks, 
Jul, C.U. ii, 121, 1 haue an houres talke in store for you. 
1607-12 Bacon L'ss., Vouth § Age (Arb.) 256 A man that is 
yong in yeares maie be old in howers, if he have lost noe 
tyme. 1674 Moxon 7/7/07 Astron. 1y. (ed. 3) 129 Astrologers 
divide the Artificial day (be it long or short) into 12 equal 
parts, and the Night into 12 equal parts ; these parts they 
call Planetary Hours. 1777 Sueripan Sch. Scand. . il, 
She's six-and-fifty if she’san hour! 1793 Smeaton /'dysfone 
ZL. § 339 It might be applied ..on an hour's notice, 1887 _ 
River Haccarp Fess xv, On he went, hour after hour, 

+b. In pl. (rarely sg.) with numeral, express- 
ing the number of hours since midnight or noon, and 
thus denoting a particular time of the day (sense 3): 
as ¢en hours =ten o'clock. Ods. (chiefly Sc.) 

1427 Sc. Acts Yas. [,c. 118 Fra ten houres to twa efter nune. 
c1470 Henry Wadlace iv. 121 Schyr Ranald come by x 
houris of the day. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iii. 1 To 
Edinburgh about vj. houris at morne, As I was passand. 
c1620 A, Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 31 At four hoores I was 
wryting. 1634-5 Brereron 7yav. (Chetham Soc.) 138 
There is a sermon euery sabbath at 10 hour, 1657 Lain. 
Kirk Sess. Reg. in Scott. Antig. (1898) June 35 The first 
Bell shall ring at half-hour to seven hours on the week 
dayes, the second Bell at seven hours. 1681 Cotvit W/ig's 
Supplic. 1. (1710) 34 He sees what hours it is in France, 

. Used somewhat indefinitely for a short or 


limited space of time, more or less than an hour, 

@1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 71 This hure of love to 
drynke so, ‘That fleysshliche lust be al for-do, 1576 FLEMING 
Panopl. Epist, 310 If wee looke to live, till our last day and 
houre, without troublesome thoughtes. 1592 SuHaxs. Rom. 
& Ful. 1. i. 167 Sad houres seeme long. 1673 Humours of 
Town 52 They have made Love to be the hot passion of an 
hour, 1789 E. Darwin Bot, Gard. 47 In dreams, we cannot 
compare them with our previous knowledge of things, as we 
do in our waking hours. 1838 Tuirtwa. Greece V. 345 In 
a convivial hour, when they were all conversing on the 
subject. 1842 ‘leNNyson Love & Duty 56-7 The slow sweet 
hours that bring us all things good, The slow sad hours 
that bring us all things ill, 1864 Browninc Ad? Vogler x, 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour, 

b. pl. Stated time of occupation or duty. 

1857 Hucnes Zo Brown 1, iii, But the school hours were 
long and ‘Tom's patience short. 1865 Miri /0/. /con. (ed. 6) 
vy. xl. § 12 A reduction of hours without any diminution of 
wages, 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol, Econ. 63 The employer would 
generally prefer long hours. 1890 ‘ L, Fatconer’ A7//e. Ive 
ll. (1891) 35 Extra lessons had to be learnt, play-hours were 
curtailed. Zod. After office hours he goes for a ride. 

3. Each of those points of time at which the twelve 
successive divisions after noon or midnight, as 
shown by a dial or time-piece, are completed ; 
by extension, any definite point or ‘time of day’, 
The eleventh hour: see ELEVENTH, 

1300 Cursor M, 8933 Ilk dai a certain hore, Par lighted 
dun of heuen ture Angels. ¢1315 SHorENAM 87 At eve- 
sanges oure, 1382 Wyciir J/att, xx.6 Aboute the elleuenthe 
houre [1388 oure] he wente out, and foond other stondynge. — 
€1391 Cuaucer Astro/, Prol., A table of the verray Moeuyng 
of the Mone from howre to howre. ¢1465 ely Chase 
xxix. in Percy Relig., It drewe to the oware off none. 1526 
‘TinpaLe Yohn iv. 6 Hit was about the sixte houre, 1559 


HOUR. 


W. CunnincHam Cosmogr. Glasse 158 By this Compasse 
(the Sonne shynynge) men shall perfitly know the houre of 
the day. 1663 Butter Aud. 1. i. 125 What hour o’ th’ 
day The clock does strike. x179x Mrs. Rapciirre Rom, 
forest ii, She awoke at an early hour. 187: G. MAcpoNALD 
Parables, Love's Ordeal viii, The little clock rung out the 
hour often, 1882 Serjr. BALLANTINE Zafer. I. ii.24 Watch- 
men. .called the hours of the night. 

b. Small hours: the early hours after midnight 
denoted by the small numbers, one, two, etc. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz vii. (1883) 30 He invited friends 
home, who used to come at ten o'clock, and begin to get 
happy about the small hours. 1859 Farrar ¥. Home viii, 
Often beguiled by his studies into the ‘wee small’ hours 
of night. 1865 W. G. Patcrave Arabia II. 335 Conversa- 
tion is prolonged to midnight or even to the small hours. 

ce. f/. Habitual time of getting up and going to 
bed, esp. the latter; usually with such adjs. as 
good, regular, early, bad, late, etc. 

x60r Suaks. Twed, N.1. iii. 6 You must come in earlyer a 
nights: your Cosin, my Lady, takes great exceptions to 
your illhoures. «1744 Pore (J. s.v. Kee/), I rule the family 
very ill, and keep bad hours. 1749 Fiecpinc Tom Yones 
x1. ili, The Sun .. keeps very good hours at this time of 
year, 1775 SHERIDAN Xiva/s 1. i, Their regular hours 
stupify me—not a fiddle nor a card after eleven! 1832 L. 
Honr Sir R. Esher (1850) 81, I was nearly killed with his 
Grace’s hours. 1834 W. /ndia Sketch Bk. 1. 18 The fatigues 
and late hours of the preceding night. 1891 Mrs. S, 
Epwarps Secret of P’cess IL, xvi, 195, I keep early hours, 

4. A definite time in general ; an appointed time ; 
an occasion. spec. Of the hour: of the present 
hour, of the very time that is now with us; as in 
‘the question of the hour’. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 4665 His nam pai chaunged fra pat our. 
1380 Wyciir Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 222 Seip Poul here bat 
our is now to rise fro sleep. 1490 Caxton Eneydos lii. 147 
The ladyes. .cursed turnus and the owre in whiche he bigan 
first the bataylle. 1526 TinpALE Yon ii. 4 Myne houre is 
not yett come. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany, 
In the houre of death, in the daye of iudgement: Good 
lorde deliuer us. 1553 T. Witson Rhes. (1580) 150 Sir 
Thomas More..whose witte even at this hower, is a wonder 
to all the worlde. 1603 SHaks. AZeas. for M.11. ii. 16 Shee’s 
very neere her houre. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. /udia & P. 373 
Twelve Ships were sent to the bottom, in a well-chosen 
hour. 1750 Gray Elegy ix, The boast of heraldry, the 
Ep of power .. Await alike th’ inevitable hour. 1849 

acauLay /7/ist. Eng. ii. 1. 173 To hasten the hour of his 
ownreturn. 1887 Jessope Arcady v. 136 The subject of the 
hour..[{is] the housing of the working classes. 

b. Phr. /z a good (happy, etc.) hour [partly =F. 
a la bonne heure|: at a fortunate time; happily, 
fortunately; so 27 an evil (ll, etc.) hour. +ln 
good hour [F. de bonne heure]: in good time, 
early; so +27 due hour (obs.). 

e450 Merlin 340 Arthur..thought that in goode houre 
were he born that it myght conquere. c1489 CAxTon 
Sonnes of Aymon i. 38 In an euyll oure was he put to deth. 
1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 1294 As if a man should 
say, In good houre and happily may this or that come. 
1620 SHELTON Quix. Iv. xvi. II. 198 He resumes his Musick 
..In a good Hour, quoth Donna Clara, and then because 
she herself would not hear him, she stoppd her Ears with 
her Fingers. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7vav. 126 In a happy 
houre, the king..tooke notice of him. 1685 Evetyn Diary 
17 Sept., The next morning [we] set out for Guildford, 
where we ariv'd in good hour. 1689 — Let. to Pepys 12 
Aug., Retiring in due hour, 1719 De For Crusoe 1. i, In an 
ill hour..I went on board. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) rv. Introd., In an evil hour I .. changed 
my lodgings. i 

. Eccl. ( pl.) a. The seven stated times of the 
day appointed for prayer (canonical hours: see 
Canonicat 1b). b. The prayers or offices ap- 
pointed to be said at these times; a book con- 
taining these. Rare in sézg. (The earliest recorded 
use, = L. horw, OF. ures ; in OE. (seofon) tida.) 

ai1225 Ancr. R. 6 Sum is clergesse, & sum nis nout & 
mot te more wurchen, & an oder wise siggen hire ures. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. Prol. 97 Here messe and here 
matynes and many of here oures Arn don vndeuoutlych. 
¢ 1400 St. Alexius (Laud 622) 30 Forto seruen god almi3th 
By tides and by houres. cx1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 1427 
When pe oure of terce was done. 1450-1530 Myrr. our 
Ladye 164 Complyn ys the Seuenthe and the laste houre 
of dyuyne seruyce..in the ende therof the seuen howres of 
dyuyne seruyce ar fulfylled. 1669 WoopnEap St. Teresa 
1. xviii. 121 They recited their Canonical Hours. 1873 
Dixon Two Queens 1. i. i. 119 Illuminated hours, and 
golden missals. 1894 Barinc-Goutp Deserts S. France I. 
130 Anun saying her hours. 

6. Mythol. ( pi., with capital H, = L. Hore, Gr. 
Apa.) Female divinities supposed to preside over 
the changes of the seasons. 

1634 Mitton Comzus 986 The Graces and the rosy-bosomed 
Hours. 1751 Gray Odes, Spring i, Lo! where the rosy- 
bosom’d Hours, Fair Venus’ train, appear. 1835 TuirL- 
WALL Greece vi. I. 221 The goddesses who preside over 
them [the seasons]—the Hours—were originally three in 
number. 1851 /d/ustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1286 The Hours 
bringing the horses to the chariot of the Sun; from the 
basso-relievo.. by John Gibson, R.A. : 

7. Astr. and Geog. An angular measure of right 
ascension or longitude, being the 24th part of a 
great circle of the sphere, or 15 degrees. 

(1727-4x Cuampers Cycé. s. v., Fifteen degrees of the 
equator answer to an hour.] 1777 Rosertson Hist. Amer. 
(1783) I. 316 The longitude. .is seven hours, or one hundred 
and fifteen degrees from the meridian of the Canary Islands. 
1877 G. F. Cuamsers Astron. v. iii. (ed. 3) 460 Right 
Ascension ..is..reckoned .. either in angular measure. .or 
in time,.of hours, minutes, and seconds, 

Vou, V. 
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8. Comb.: hour-angle, Astr. the angular distance 
between the meridian and the declination-circle 
passing through a heavenly body, which is the 
measure of the sidereal time elapsed since its cul- 
mination; hour-bell, a bell rung every hour, or 
that sounds the hours; hour-book, /cc/. a book of 
hours (sense 5 b); hour-cup, a cup in a clepsydra 
that empties itself hourly; hour-figure, a figure 
denoting the hour, esp. ona dial-plate; hour-hand, 
the short hand of a clock or watch which indicates 
the hours; hour-index, an index or pointer which 
can be turned to any hour marked on the hour-circle 
of an artificial globe; hour-line, a line on a dial 
indicating the hour by the passage of the shadow 
across it ; hour-long a., lasting for an hour; hour- 
plate, the dial-plate of a clock or watch, inscribed 
with figures denoting the hours; hour*stroke, one 
of the strokes or marks on a dial-plate indicating 
the hours ; hour-watch, a watch indicating only 
the hours ; hour-wheel, (@) = HOUR-CIRCLE 2 ; (0) 
that wheel in a clock which carries the hour-hand. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 488 (s. v. Equatorial) The differ- 
ence between the observed *hour angle and the true hour 
angle. 1784 Cowper JZask v. 404 To count the *hour-bell 
and expect no change. 1891 Pad/ Mall G. 15 Jan. 2/3 The 
hour bell in the clock-tower, 1896 Daily News 28 Nov. 
3/6 An *Hour book. illustrated with richly painted minia- 
tures. 1799 J. Gitcurist in Asiat, Kes. V. 87 The water 
gradually fills the cup, and sinks it, in the space [of time] to 
which this *hour-cup or #xtorxee has previously been ad- 
justed. 1690 Lrysourn Curs, Math. 703 b, Before you can 
calculate the *Hour-distances for these Plains, there are 
three Requisites to be first enquired. 1675 Lond, Gaz. No. 
1052/4 ‘The hour of the day, pointed at by an Archer en- 
graved on the Plate within the *hour-figures. 1669 P/z?. 
Trans. 1V. 944 In case the *Hour-hand hath..pass'd that 
hour. 1895 Q. Rev. July 222 The two failures..put back 
the hour-hand of time for centuries. 1674 Moxon 7xtor 
Astron. m1. (ed. 3) 112 Turn the Globe Westwards till the 
*Hour-Index points at the Hour of the Night. 1593 FALE 
Dialling 6 From the centre C. by these markes the *houre- 
line must be drawne. 1767 Fercusonin PAz. Trans. LVII. 
390 The true hour-lines for a horizontal dial. 1803 Benpogs 
Hygéia xi, 91 Requiring no *hour-long harangues. a 1704 
Locke (J.), The characters of the *hourplate. 1674 N. Fair- 
FAX Bulk & Selv, 121 The hand or Index on the Dial-plate.. 
creeping from *hour-stroke to hour-stroke. 1697 Lond. Gaz, 
No. 3352/4 A plain *hour Watch. 1594 BLUNDEVIL Zverc. Iv. 
Introd. (ed. 7) 437 Upon this brazen Meridian is placed at 
the North Pole another little brazen Circle..called the 


*houre-wheele. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, s.v. Pinion, 
‘The Hour Wheel [of a clock]. 


How'r-circle. 

1. Any great circle of the celestial sphere passing 
through the poles ; a meridian or declination-circle. 
Twenty-four of these are commonly marked on the 
globe, each distant from the next by one hour of 
right ascension. 

1690 Leysourn Curs. Math. 359 Through either of the 
Poles. .there are drawn 12 Meridians or hour-Circles. 1812- 
16 J. Smitu Panorama Sc. & Art I. 518 Twenty-four of these 
circles of declination are called hour-circles. 

2. A small brass circle at the north pole of an 
artificial globe, graduated into hours and divisions 
of an hour. 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. 1, (ed. 3)6 The Hour Circle 
is a small Brasen Circle, fitted on the Meridian whose 
Center is the Pole of the world. /é¢d. 1. 119 Turn about 
the Globe till the Index of the Hour Circle points to the 
Hour of the Day or Night. 

3. A graduated circle upon an equatorial telescope, 
parallel to the plane of the equator, by means of 
which the hour-angle of a star is observed. 

1837 Penny Cycl, 1X. 486 (s.v. Equatorial) The hour- 
circle is made to read ob, when the telescope is in the 
meridian of the place, eu G, F. Cuamsers Asévon, vit. 
ili. (ed. 3) 650 The hour-circle has a female screw cut on its 
outer edge, in which an endless screw. .is arranged to work 
so as to give a slow motion in Right Ascension. 

Hourde, obs. form of Hoarp. 

Houre, obs. form of Our, WHORE. 

Houred (aur), a. [f. Hour+-rp?.] 

+1. Defined by a particular hour; definite. Ods. 

c1475 Partenay 528 A wilde swine chasing at that houred 
tyde. /did. 2695 This goth well at thys houred braid. 

2. (in comb.) Of a specified number of hours. 

1665 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. (1677) 330 Turning the four- 
hour’d glass. 1890 Padi Mall G. 2 Apr. 3/2 In a good 
‘short-houred’ firm an assistant’s lot compares very fayour- 
ably with that of many a toiler. 

Houw'r-glass. A contrivance for measuring 
time, consisting of a glass vessel with obconical 
ends connected by a constricted neck, through which 
a quantity of sand (or sometimes mercury) runs in 
exactly an hour; asand-glass that runs for an hour. 

css Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.) 12 One kepte y® 
compas, and watched y® our glasse. 1591 Churchw. Acc. 
St. Helen's, Abingdon (Nichols 1797) 143 Paid for an houre 
glass for the pulpitt, 4a. 1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. 1. i. 25, 
1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. u. xxi. 139 America is not 
unfitly resembled to an Houre-glasse, which hath a narrow 
neck of land..betwixt the parts thereof. 171x AppIson 
Spect, No. 63% 4 The figure of Time with an Hour-glass 
in one hand, and a Scythe in the other. 1852 Hook CA, 
Dict. (1871) 375 For the measurement of the time of sermon, 
hour-glasses were frequently attached to pulpits, 

b. Often fig. or allusively, in reference to the 


HOUSE. 


passage of time; sometimes = an hour's space; a 
strictly finite space of time. 

1588 Fraunce Lavwiers Log. 1. iv. 28b, If a preacher.. 
should talk out his houre-glasse in discoursing of Bell the 
dragon. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. Ded. § 15 Those 
things..may be done in succession of ages, though not 
within the houre-glasse of one mans life. 1644 QuaRLEes 
Barnabas & B26 What mean these strict reformers thus 
to spend their hour-glasses? 1714 Gay Sheph. Week Friday 
142 He..spoke the hour-glass in her praise—quite out. 
1846 TRENCH Mirvac. vi. (1862) 185 When death was shaking 
the last few sands in the hour-glass of his daughter's life. 

e. attrib., referring to the shape of an hour-glass. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 173 If the uterus.. 
should contract. .transversely so as to form what has been 
called an Hour-glass contraction. 1860 G, H. K. lac. 
Your. 119, I used to think that the Pechts.. built them 
hour-glass fashion to prevent the said enemy scrambling 
into them. — 

|| Houri (hierri, hauerri). 
Hatz.-Darm.), a. Pers. (¢ 


hir pl. of #9 


[a. F. Aoet (1654 in 
hurt, f. Arabic > 


72 i v= 
hauré fem., in usall yy Zar 
al-sayiin (females) gazelle-like in the eyes, f. 
hawitra to be black-eyed like a gazelle.) A nymph 
of the Mohammedan Paradise. Hence applied 
allusively to a voluptuously beautiful woman. 

1737 Jounnson /rene iv. v, Suspend thy passage to the 
seats of bliss, Nor wish for hourtes in Irene’s arms. 1745 
H. Wacrotrk Lett, (1857) I. 343 (Stanf.) Handsomer than 
one of the houris. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. xii, Secure in 
paradise to be By Houris loved immortally, 1820 Scorr 
Ivanhoe vii, What is she, Isaac? Thy wife or thy daughter, 
that Eastern houri that thou lockest under thy arm? 1827 
Lytton Pe/ham |. (Stanf.), This speech somewhat softened 
the incensed Houri of Mr. Gordon's Paradise. ; 

Hourless (aueulés), a. Without hours; having 
no reckoning of time. 

1855 Baitey Mystic Ir The hourless mansions of the dead. 

Hourly (auesli), a. [f. Hour + -Ly!.] 

1. Of or belonging to an hour ; of an hour's age 
or duration ; very recent or brief. rare. 

1513 More Xich, 1 (1883) 14 That an houerly kindnes, 
sodainely contract in one houre. .shold be deper setled. . then 
a long accustomed malice many yeres rooted. 182 Byron 
Two Foscari i. i. 376 For the present, Foscari Has a short 
hourly respite. 

2. Occurring or performed every hour; done, 
reckoned, etc. hour by hour; frequent, continual. 

?ex1530 Crt. of Love 353 With hourly labour and gret 
attendaunce. 1599 SHaks. M/uch Ado 11. i. 188 This is an 
accident of hourely proofe. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s Jrom 
Age 189 In hourly expectation of the Hangman, 1797 
Gopwin Enguirer 1, xi. 97 The hourly events of his life. 
1808 Murpocu in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 126 An hourly 
supply of 1250 cubic feet of the gas. 1883 Wom. Suffrage 
Frul. Nov. 198/1 Whether he was paid an hourly, daily, or 
weekly wage. 

b. as 5b. (U.S.) A public conveyance that runs 
every hour. 

1877 BarTLeTT Dict. Amer. 299 Hourly, formerly used in 
and about Boston for an ar Bee 1881 //arfper's Mag. 
Feb. 388 The terrors of the ‘hourly’ or omnibus. 

Hourly (aue"tli), adv. [f. Hour +-ty2.] 

1. Every hour; hour by hour; from hour to hour; 


continually, very frequently. 

1470 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser.1. I. 136 As dayly and howrlye 
is now..proved. 1509 Fisner Fun. Ser. C'tess Richmond 
Wks. (1876) 306 The perylles .. innumerable, whiche dayly 
& hourly myght haue happed. x6xx SHaks. Cyd. 11. 1. 64 
A Mother hourely coyning plots. 1776 Gispon Decl. §& J. 
I. 303 The barbarians were hourly expected at the gates of 
Rome. 1811 Byron arew. Malta, Two spoonfuls hourly. 

+2. For the space of an hour; for a short time ; 
quickly, cursorily. Ods. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 105/2 Partes..suche..as rather 
nede to be attentely redde and aduised, than houerly harde 
and passid ouer. 1532 — Confut. Tindale Ibid. 694/t. 1549 
CoverDALE, etc. Evasm. Par. Cor. 43 With you peraduen- 
ture will I abyde for a whyle..but I would not see you now 
houerly, & in my passage. 

+ Hoursch, v. Obs. rave. [?:—OE. Aryscan, 
‘stridere’.] zzztv. ? To rattle, make a din. 

2ax400 Morte Arth, 2110 pe hathelieste on hy, haythene 
and ober; All hoursches over hede harmes to wyrke. 

Hourte, obs. form of Hur. 

Housage (hawzédz). [f. Housm v.1+-acr.] 

1. A fee paid for housing goods. 

1617 MinsHeu Ductor, Housage is a fee that one payes 
for setting vp any stuffe in a house, either for a Carrier, or 
at a wharfe, or such like. [Hence in later Dicts.] 


2. The action of housing or condition of being 
housed, 


1803 CoteripGE Lett. (1895) 430 The former cargo is in 
safe housage. 


+ Housal, a. Ods. In 7 housall, -ell, houseall. 
[app. irreg. f. House sé.!+-an; but possibly worn 
down from household.] Belonging to the house; 
domestic ; domesticated ; household-. 

x611 Cotcr., Addomestigué,..inward, familiar, housall. 
Ibid., Ichneumon,..the A®gyptian Rat .. vsually tamed, 
and made housall, by the people of A°gypt. 1627 in E. D, 
Neill Virginia Carolorum (1886) 404 no/e, Goods moveable 
or housell stuffe or chattels. 1668 V. Riding Rec. V1. 126 
Her goods and houseall stuff. 

Housband, etc., obs. form of HusBanp, etc. 

House (haus), 54.1 Pl. houses (hau‘zéz). 
Forms: 1 huis, 2-4 (6 Sc.) hus, 3-5 hows, 3-6 
hous, 4— house, (4 huus, houus, huse, huis, Sc, 
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howise, 4-6 Sc. houss, 4-7 howse, 6 owse, Sc. 
hws(z, housse). For the plural forms see 1 8. 
[Com. Teut.: OE. Aus =OFris., OS. Avs (Du. huis, 
LG. Auus), OHG., MHG. hats (Ger. haus), ON. hits 
(Sw., Da. hus (huus)), Goth. -Ad@s (known only in 
gudhis temple, the usual word being razz). ‘The 
ulterior etymology is uncertain; it has been with 
some probability referred to the verbal root hud-, 
hid- of hydan to Hrpr, Aryan keudh-, OTeut. 
hiso-, from hésso-, going back to h#pto-; but other 
suggestions have also been offered.]} 

I. The simple word. ’ 

1. A building for human habitation ; esp. a build- 
ing that is the ordinary dwelling-place of a family. 

Beowulf (Z.) 286 On heah-stede husa selest. ¢ 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. vii. 27 Pat hus feoll and hys hryre wees mycel. 
c1250 Gen. & Ex. 2010 Putifar luuede ioseph wel, bi-ta3te 
him his hus euerilc del. c 1290 S. Zug. Leg. I. 17/548 Arode 
he hadde in is hous. 1362 Lanot. P. Pd. A. 11. 40 Per nas 
halle ne hous pat miht herborwe be peple. 1483 Cath. Angl, 
1o0/2 To make an Howse, domificare. 1539 ‘TAVERNER 
LErasm. Prov. (1552) 66 A lytle house wel fylled A lytle 
grounde well tylled And a litle wife wel willed is best. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion (Rubric), When the 
holy Communion is celebrate .. in priuate howses. 1581 
Mutcaster Positions xl. (1837) 222 His house is his castle, 
1676 Lapy CHAwortH in 12/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 33 To be quit of itt I confine myself to the house. 1710 
M. Henry Com., Luke xxii. 10 Whether it was a friend’s 
house ora public house does not appear. 1855 TENNYSON 
Maud 1. vi. 8 Living alone in an empty house. 

8. The plural was in OE, Ads, in 12th c. husas, 
huses, from 14th c. howses ; also in various writers 
from ¢ 1550, and still dialectally, ozsen, which is 
sometimes collective. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf. Mark x. 30 Pe hund-feald ne onfo..hus & 
brodru & swustru [LindisfK huso, Rushw. huse, Wyciir 
housis, Tinpace houses]. @1123 O. &. Chron. an, 1116 
Bernde..eallz ba husas. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 49 Riche men 
.. pe habbe@ feire huses. c1205 Lay. 1937 Pa makeden heo 
hus. a@1300 Cursor M. 6117 And soght pair huses [Gdtz, 
housis, Faiz, houses] all bi-dene. 1529 WoLsey in Four C. 
Lng. Lett,10 My howsys ther be in decay. 1557 NortH tr. 
Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 194 a/2 The housen wherin they dwel. 
1600 Hottanp Livy 218 Sacking, rifling and flinging the 
goods out of their enemies housen. 1605 Lond. Prodigal u. 
iv, I'wo housen furnished well in Coleman Street. 1645 in 
NV. Eng. Hist. & Gen. Reg. (1849) I. 82 After the death of 
my wife I giue unte the children of my brother John all my 
housen and lands. 1855 Rosinson Whitby Gloss., Housen, 
houses, property in bricks and mortar, Babe 

b. The portion of a building, consisting of one or 
more rooms, occupied by one tenant or family, 
Sc. and dial. 


c102z0 Rule St, Benet (Logeman) 54 Candel zfre on Sam 
ylcan huse byrne od merien. 1529 Vdd in Harding //is¢. 
Tiverton (1847) II. 31 Every one of them shall have in the 
[alms] house a siverall house and chamber by himself, 1600 
in Bisset Ess. Hist. Truth v. (1871) 217 At the last, his 
Majesty passing through three or four sundry houses, and 
all the doors locked behind him, his Majesty entered into a 
little study. 1885 axd Rep. R. Comm. Housing Wrkg. 
Classes 4 The single-room system appears to be an institution 
co-existent with urban life among the working classes in 
Scotland..even in modern legislation the word ‘house’ is 
used for any separately occupied portion of a building, 
while the word ‘tenement’ represents the whole edifice, the 
English use of the terms being reversed. 

ce, The living-room in a farmhouse, etc.; that 
which the family usually occupy, as distinguished 
from the parlour, bedrooms, etc. dal, 

1674 Ray VV. C, Words 26 The House, the Room called the 
Hall. a@a1825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, House, the family sit- 
ting room, as distinguished from the other apartments. 1828 
Craven Dial., Howse, the principal room in a farm-house. 
1893 S. O. Appy Hall Waltheof 182 In this neighbourhood 
[Sheffield] the kitchen of a cottage is known as ‘the house’. 


2. A building for human occupation, for some 
purpose other than that of an ordinary dwelling. 
(Usually with defining prefix: see ALMSHOUSE, 
Bakenouse, BrewHouss, Licutuousr, SuMMER- 
HOUSE, WORKHOUSE, etc., etc.) Ze House, a popular 
euphemism for the workhouse. 

1552 in Vicary’s Anat, (1888) App. iii. 151 The house.. for 


the relief and socour of the poore, called the house of , 


woorke. 1598 in Antiguary (1888) May 212 To Constables 
of the hundred for the housen of the hospitalls iijs jij’, 1722 
DE Fox Col. Fack (1840) 42, 1 .. went to a boiling house .. 
and got a mess of broth. 1781 R. Kine A/od. Lond. Spy 63 
Here once were many more of these houses of Resort. 1801 
T. A. Murray Rem. Situat: Poor title-p., A Plan for the 
Institution of Houses of Recovery for Persons affected with 
Fever. 1839-40 Mrs. F. Trottope MW. Armstrong 1. iv. 100 
Not the quarter of a farthing, unless you'll come into the 
house. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. 1. xvi, ‘He was brought up 
in the’—with a shiver of repugnance—‘ the House’. 

b. A place of worship (considered as the abode 
of the deity) ; a temple; a church. (Usually Zouse 
of God, the Lord's house, house of prayer, etc.) 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi, 13 Hyt ys awriten min hus ys 
sebed-hus. — Luke vi. 4 He eode into godes huse. c¢ 1000 
Ags, Ps. (Th.) lxxxiii[i]. 11 Ic... wel ceose beet ic hean gange 
on hus Godes. cx1z00 Vices & Virtues 33 Alle hem Se on 
godes huse wunien. a1340 Hampote Psalter xxii. 9 Pat i 
won in be hows of lord in lenght of dayes. 1535 Cover- 
DALE 2 Kings v.18 Yf 1 worshippe in the house of Rimmon, 
whan my lorde goeth there in to ye house to worshippe. 1885 
T. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay’s Voy. m1. xxi. 110 b, The first 
house of prayer whiche Abraham buylded. a@1708 BEvER- 
1DGE Thes. Theol. (1710) Il. 291 Where God is pleased to 
reveal Himself most, is called His house. 18x HEBER 
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Hymn, ‘Hosanna to the living Lord’ iii, O Saviour ! with 
protecting care Return to this thy house of prayer. 1842 
‘Tennyson 7 woV oices 409 On to God’s house the people prest. 

ce. A building for the entertainment of travel- 
lers or of the public generally; an inn, tavern. 
(See also ALE-HOUSE, COFFEE-HOUSE, EATING- 
HOUSE, PUBLIC HOUSE, etc.) “+ Yowse / an exclama- 
tion to summon the landlord or waiter (00s.). 

1550 Crow.ey Zfigy. 285 In taverns and tiplyng houses. 
1638 Sir T. Hersert 7rav, (ed. 2) 220 The Coho house is 
a house of good, fellowship..in the Coho house they also 
inebriate their braines with Arace and Tobacco. 1668 
ErHeEreDGE She Would if She Could 1. ii, He has engaged 
to dine with Mr. Courtal at the French house. 1696 Doccer 
Country Wake v. i, House! house ! (beating on the Table). 
What, are you all dead here? house! 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops 
to Cong. 1v. Wks. (Globe) 665/2 Were you not told to drink 
freely, and call for what you thought fit, for the good of the 
house? 1834 Mepwin Angler iz Wales I. 143 It was a great 
thing forthe house. 1891 7%/es 12 Sept. 10/3 A tied house 
.. is one..owned by a brewer for the sale of his goods. 

3. A building for the keeping of cattle, birds, 
plants, goods, etc. (See also Cow-Housh, DoveE- 
HOUSE, GREENHOUSE, HEN-HOUSE, HorHovussE, OuT- 
HOUSE, STOREHOUSE, WAREHOUSE, etc., etc.) 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 37 § 5 Too Cotages or Meses 
wyth Howses & Wharfes..in Stepeney. 1523 FirzHErs. 
Surv, xx. (1539) 41 An oxe hous, a hey howse. 1577 B. 
Gooce Heresbach’s Husb, 1. (1586) 13 Vhese..be Barnes to 
laye Corne in. In some places they use..stackes set upon 
proppes .. but the houses are a great deal better. /ézd., 
Next are houses for my sheepe, and next them for Kine, 
Calves, and Heyfers. 1591 Suaks. 1 Hen. V/,1. v. 24 So.. 
Doues with noysome stench Are from their.. Houses driven 
away. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 216 Garden houses 
built at convenient distances. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 28 
A little House, meant for a Green-house. Mod. The gar- 
dener who has charge of the houses. 

4. a. The place of abode of a religious fraternity, 
a religious house (cf. hozse of religion, sense 15), 
a convent ; ¢ransf. the religious fraternity itself. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugenia 265 Quhen be abbot wes 
dede, Ewyne chosine wes in his stede; And sa wele gouernyt 
be houss. ¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 6692 Houses that han proprete, 
As templers and hospitelers, And as these chanouns regulers. 
1492 Bury Wills (Camden) 73 Item I bequethe to euery 
hows of ffryeres in Cambredge, Lynne, Norwiche, Thetford, 
Clare, Sudbury, to eche of thes howses vjs. viijd. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 32 One of that owse John 
Forrest was comandyd to preche at Powlles crosse the son- 
day after, 1631 WeEEVER Azc. Fun. Mon. 813 A famous 
religious house of Carmelite Friers. 1855 Prescorr Philip 
IT, i. vi. (1857) 259 The abbots .. were indebted for their 
election to the religious houses over which they presided. 

b. A college in a university (i.e. either the 
building, or the fellows and students collectively), 
Chiefly in traditional phrases and uses, esp. in the 
fTouse, familiar name for Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Peterhouse, for St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

1536 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 42 § 1 Colleges, Houses, 
Howses Collegiate. 1553 T. Witson Pet. (1580) 166 When 
I was in Cambrige, and a student in the kynges College .. 
the Provost of that house [etc.]. 1576 Act 18 Lizz. c. 6 Chief 
Ruler of any Colledgé Cathedrall Churche Halle or Howse 
of Learninge. 1583, 1780 [s.v. Heap sd. 25b] Heads of 
houses. 1642-6 in Quincy Hist. Harvard (1840) 1, 517 If 
any scholar shall transgress any of the laws of God, or 
the House. .after twice admonition, he shall be liable..to 
correction. 1748 J. BELCHER in J. Maclean Hist. Coll. N. 
Jersey (1877) I. 147 If, finally, money cannot be raised for 
the House..the thing must be given up. 1856 Oxf. Univ. 
Cal. 16 (List of Officers) The Hebdomadal Council. Official 
.. Heads of Houses. . Professors. . Members of Convocation. 
1868 [see HousSEMAN 3]. 1894 in Westm. Gaz. 5 July 2/2 
The indignation .. felt by the present undergraduates of 
Christ Church against the individuals who deliberately 
introduced outsiders for the express purpose of wrecking 
the house. 

e. A boarding-house attached to and forming a 
portion of a public school ; the company of boys 
lodged in such a house. 

1857 HucHEs Yom Brown 1. vi, I’m as proud of the house 
as any one. I believe it’s the best house in the school, out- 
and-out. 1891 Pal/ Mall G. 6 Oct. 2/3 The real unit in 
most of the large public schools is the ‘house’, and it is the 
house-master who has the most powerful influence over his 
pupils. od. A football match between two houses, 

d. The building in which a legislative or de- 
liberative assembly meets; ¢vansf. the assembly 
itself; a quorum of such an assembly, esp. in the 
phrases fo make a house, keep a house. (See also 
flouse of COMMONS, of DELEGATES, of Lorbs, of 
REPRESENTATIVES, “Zouses of PARLIAMENT, etc., 
under these words. 

1545 Brinktow Cowl. 3b, All the degreys of men in the 
Parlament howse. 1548 Hatt Chvon., Hen. VI 158 The 
commons of the lower house, not forgettyng their olde 
grudge. 1559 in Strype Anz. Ref (1824) I. App. vi. 309 
What fourther authorite can this howse give unto her high- 
ness, then she hath already? @ 1577 Sir T. Smitu in Strype 
Lfecl. Mem. (1721) 111. v. 55 Do you remember then the 
motion of the Speaker and the request of the Commons’ 
house? 1624 in Crt. §& Times Fas. I (1849) II. 450 Sir 
Edward Coke is of the house. a1635 Naunton Fragwz. 
Reg. (Arb.) 39 Sir Henry Norris, whom she called up at a 
Parliament, to sit with the Peers in the higher House, as 
Lord Norris of Ricot. 1648 Dx. Hamitron in H. Papers 
(Camden) 160 By his submission to the 2 Houses. 1648 HER- 
RICK Hesf, (1869) 326 As when the disagreeing Commons 
throw About their House, their clamorous I, or No. 1716 
B. Cuurcu Hist, Philip's War (1867) 11. 93 Maj. Church 
being at Boston, and belonging to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 1741 MippLeton Cicero I. vi. 485 Cicero..made 








_ (Trin.) In iacobes hous regne shal he. 
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the petition so ridiculous that the house rejected it. 1775 
J. Avams Fam, Lett, (1876) 99 There had not been members 
enough to make a House, several colonies being absent. 
1789 Constit. U. S. i. § 1 A Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives. 1827 Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) II. x. 226 The 
greatest part of the people of England were not yet satisfied 
whether the King levied war first against the houses, or the 
houses against him. 1845 Disrae.i Syds/ (1863) 164 ‘Are you 
going down to the house, Egerton?’ inquired Mr, Berners 
at Brooks’, of a brother M.P. 1885 Manch. Exam. 21 May 
6/1 A House had hardly been made, and Mr. Speaker was 
scarcely in his chair. 1890 Blackw. Mag. CXLVIII. 703/2 
Not only must the Government Whips keep a house, but 
they must keep a majority. 1892 Chamb. Frnl. 20 Feb. 114/2 
‘hose who remain., for the sake of ‘ keeping a house’. 

e. Applied also to the deliberative assemblies of 
the Convocation of an ecclesiastical province, of the 
Convocation and Congregation of a University, ete. ; 
formerly also to a municipal corporation. 

1562 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 293 At the 
same Counseyll yt is ordered that Thomas Furres .. be dis- 
myssed this howse [City Corporation]. 1576 /d7d. 380 Every 
suche person, being of thys worshippful howse, shalbe dys- 
charged of the same howse. 1666 Woop Z7/e20Oct.(O.H.S.). 
II. 90 The maior, baillive[s], and some of the house after 
him, 1705 Hearne Codlect. 31 Oct. \O. H. S.) I. 61 There 
was a full House [of Convocation]. 1831 Sir W. HamiLton 
Discuss. (1853) 407 In Oxford it behoved that the regents 
constituted the House of Congregation .. through which, 
every measure should pass, before it could be submitted to 
the House of Convocation. 1871 G. R. Cuttine Student 
Life Amherst Coll. 93 In the summer term of 1828, a legis- 
lative body was formed in college, known as the ‘ House of 
Students’. Its object was to enact such laws..as the good 
of a college community would seen to require. 


f. A place of business; ¢vazsf. a business estab- 


lishment, a mercantile firm. Zhe House (colloq.): - 


the Stock Exchange. (See also CLEARING-HOUSE, 
CoUNTING-HOUSE, CUSTOM-HOUSE, INDIA-HOUSE, 


etc.) 

1s82 N. LicHEFIELp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. xvi. 
4t Treasurer of the house of the Indias. 1756 Rorr Dict. 
Trade, House,.. particularly applied, in partnerships of 
trade, to that house where the business is carried on. 1814 
Stock Exchange Laid Open 31 Now for the House itself; 
that is, the Stock Exchange. 1824 J. JoHNson 7yfogr. II: 
iii. 27 Hurrying works through the press. .by dividing them 
among a variety of houses. 1861 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) 
I. 4x Some of the large German houses in London .. ad- 
vanced large sums. 1891 Daily News 5 Feb. 3/3 Business 
in the ‘House’ does not improve much. , 

g. A theatre, PLAYHOUSE ; /ransf. the audience 
or attendance at a theatre, or other place of enter- 


tainment. 

1662-3 Pepys Diary 8 Jan., The famous new play acted.. 
‘The Adventures of Five Hours’ at the Duke’s house. .. 
We..were forced to sit .. at the end of the lower formes, so 
full was the house..The house, by its frequent plaudits, did 
show their sufficient approbation. 1739 CippEer AZo. (1756) 
II. 11 Acted every day for a month to constantly crowded 
houses. 1756 Connoisseur No. 133 ? 4 He..seldom or never 
misses appearing at one house or the other, in the green 
boxes. 1815 W. Irvine in Life & Lett. (1864) 1. 344 In con- 
sequence of acting so often before indifferent houses. 1891 
Daily News 3 Oct. 5/6 The familiar London theatre legend, 
‘ House full’, might have been hung outsidé the doors, 

5. The persons living in one dwelling; the in- 
mates of a house collectively ; a household, family. 

c950 Lindisf. Gosp. John iv. 53 Gelefde dz ilca & hus his 
all [Ags. Gosf. eall his hiw-reden]. c1230 Hali Meid. 3 
Forget ti folc & tine fader hus. 1382 Wyciir Acts xvi. 33 
And he is-baptysid, and al his hous anoon. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Sgr.s T. 16 In Armes desirous As any Bacheler of al his 
hous. 1535 CovERDALE 1 Kings xvii. 15 He ate, & she also, 
and hir house a certayne season. 1592 Suaks. Lom. & Ful. 
11. iii.156 Commend me to thy Lady, And bid her hasten alk 
the house to bed. 1768 Jounson Lett. to Mrs. Thrale 23 
May, I count the friendship of your house among the felici- 
ties of life. 1894 GLapstone Horace, Odes ul. xvii. 16 To- 
morrow a young porker slay, And let thine house make 
holiday. JZod. ‘(he whole house was down with influenza, 

6. A family including ancestors and descendants ; 


a lineage, a race: esp. one having continuity of 


_ residence, of exalted rank, or high renown. 


c1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxiii. 21 [cxv. 12] Pu zebletsadest 
bearn Israhela, Aarones hus. ¢1340 Cursor MM. 10863 
1382 Wycir Luke 
ii. 4 He was of the hous and meyne of Dauith. — ¢ 1477 
Caxton Yason 53 Honour and worship to me and of oure 
house. 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. J 213 The Duke of 
Burgoin loved better the house of Lancastre, then the house 
of Yorke. 1592 Suaks. Rom. §& Ful. 1. i, 11x A plague a 
both your houses! 1617 Moryson //i. 111. 263 Subject to 
the house of Austria. 1789 BretsHam £ss. 1. iii. 51 The 
right of blood clearly rested in the house of Stuart. 1849 
Macautay Hist, Eng. v. I. 629 Not far off sleep two chiefs 
of the great house of Howard. 1872 Ruskin Lagle’s N. 
§ 171 To read the shields, and remember the stories, of the 
great houses of England. A ; 

7. transf. and fig. (from 1). a. fig. Dwelling- 
place; place of abode, rest, deposit, etc. 

a 1000 Llene 1237 (Gr.) Pus ic frod and fus burh pet feecne 
hus, wordcreft wef and wundrum les. c1200 Grave in 
Erlanger Beitr. (1890) 11 Dureleas is dzt hus. cx205 Lay. 

2155 Pe pape hatte Baring. he weted Peteres hus. @ 1310 in 
Wright Lyric P.73 For sunful folk, suete Jesus, Thou lihtest 
from the he3e hous. 1382 Wyctir od xxx. 23 For thou shalt 
take me to deth, Wher is sett an hous to alle linende. 1500-20 
Dunsar Poems xxi. 67 Quhen na houss is bot hell and 
hevin. 1580 SipNey Arcadia wt. Wks. 1724 II. 420 The house 
of death had so many doors, as she would easily fly into it. 
1598 B. Jonson Ev. Manx in Hum. u. i, Like a pestilence, 
it doth infect The houses of the brain. cx1610 Women 
Saints 135 Breathing out as much as my poor little breath 


. 
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could afforde from my house of haye [cf. ‘All flesh is 
grass’], 1784 Cowper Task 11. 458 A heavenly mind May 
be indifferent to her house of clay. 1814 Scott Ld. of /sles 
tv. iv, The peaceful house of death. 1850 Tennyson /# 
Mem. xxxv, Yet if some voice that man could trust Should 
murmur from the narrow house, 

‘b. transf. The habitation of any animal; a den, 
burrow, nest; the shell of a snail, tortoise, etc., 


in which the animal lives or into which it retires. 
a1o00 Phenix 202 in Exeter Bk., Per se wilda fuzel .. 
ofer heanne beam hus getimbred. a 1250 Owl § Night. 623 
Hwane min hus stont briht and grene Of bine nis nowiht 
isene. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xviu.cvii. (Bodl. MS.), 
The snaile hatte testudo and hab pat name, for he is heled 
in his hous in a chambre. ¢ 1566 J. Avbay tr. Boaystuau’s 
Theat. World B vij, Snayles..beare with them their houses 
easely on their backes. 1638 Sir T. Herpert 7rav. (ed. 2) 
25 The Sea Vortoise is not much differing from those at land, 
her house or shell is only flatter. 1728-46 THomson Spring 
654 The swallow. .to build his hanging house Intent. 1748 
H. Exuis Hudson's Bay 160 The Constructions of these 
Creatures [Beavers] Dens, Burroughs, or, as they are com- 
monly called, Houses are. . built of Wood, Stone, and Clay. 

e, A receptacle of any kind. 

1610 T. Gopwin Moses §& Aaron 1. x. 43 They did put 
them into one skin in which there was the proportion of 
four housen or receptacles, and not into four skins. 188r 
Raymonp Mining Gloss., House of water, a cavity or space 
filled with water. Cornwald. 

8. Astrol. a. A twelfth part of the heavens as 

‘divided by great circles through the north and 
south points of the horizon; the whole sky, ex- 
cluding those parts that never rise and that. never 
set, being thus divided into twelve houses, num- 
bered eastwards, beginning with the hozse of the 
ascendant (see ASCENDANT B. 1), and each having 
some special signification attached to it. b. A sign 
of the zodiac considered as the seat of the greatest 
influence of a particular planet ; each of the seven 
planets, except the sun and moon, having two such 
houses, a day house and a night house. 

€ 1391 Cuaucer Astyol. uu. § 4 The hows of the assendent, 
pet is to seyn, the firste hous or the est Angle, isa thing more 

rod & large. 1398 J'revisa Barth. De P. R. vut. ix. 
(1495), Amonge triplycytees of howses those that ben in the 
Eest ben stronger in theyr werkynge. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 5b, Whan the planetes entre in to their 
houses. 1583 Stuspes Anat. Adus. u. (1882) 58 The houses, 
aspects, and locall places of the signes and planets. 1594 
Biunpevit E-rerc. 1v. xxxvi. (1636) 494 A general figure of 
the x2. houses of Heauen, according to the Iudicial of 
Astrology. 1632 Massincer City Madavz u. ii, Venus, in 
the west angle, the house of marriage the seventh house, 
in trine of Mars, in conjunction of Luna. 1695 ConGREVE 
Love for L. u. iii, This is the effect of the malicious con- 
junctions and oppositions in the third house of my nativity. 
1819 Witson Cowpl. Dict. Astrol. s.v., Vhere are two kinds 
of houses..mundaneand planetary. 1897 Zadkiel’s A lntanac 
57 When Saturn and Uranus are in the first house. 

+9. Each square of a chess-board. Oés. 

1656 BeaLr Chess, His [the king's] draught is but one 
house at a time. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ul. 263/2 
(Chess) House is every one of the squares, whether they be 
white or black. 1829 A. Jamieson Dict. Mech. Science 
s.v. Chess, A board divided into 64 squares or houses. 

II. Phrases. * With nouns. (See also house of 
CoRRECTION, house of DETENTION, Howse of Kase, 
etc., under these words.) 

10. House of call: a. a house where journeymen 
of a particular trade assemble, where carriers call 
for commissions, or where various persons in re- 
quest may be heard of ; b. gez. a house at which 


one is wont to call or pay a visit. 

a17o0 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, House of Cail, the usual 
lodging Place of Journey-men Tailers. 1756 Rott Dict. 
Trade, House of Call, a house where journeymen. taylors, 
shoemakers, and all other artificers meet, and may be heard 
of. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xiii, This poor waggoner’s 
house-of-call. 1845 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) I. 345, 
I shall feel a lost man in London without my morning 
‘house of call’ at Hart Street. ; 

Ll. House of ill (evil) fame (repute) : a disreput- 
able house; esf. a brothel. 

a1726 VansrucH Yourn. London 1, He was kidnapped 
into a house of ill repute. 1756~7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 
II. 76 A particular part of the city, noted for houses of ill- 
fame. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. W. Ind. 187 Should 
business call you into a Grog-shop, or other house of ill 
fame. 1821 Compe Dr. Syntax, Wife (1869) 317/2 This is 
a house of evil-fame. 1886 N. H. Dore tr. Todstoi's Anna 
Karénina xxv, She wanted to escape from the house of ill- 
fame where she was. i : ‘ 

12. House and home : an alliterative strengthening 
of ‘home’; usually in phr. to cast, drive, hunt, etc. 
out of house and home; see also Eat v. 4a. So 


house and harbour. 

¢ 1200 Vices & Virtues 35 Wif and children, hus and ham. 
1297 Rk. Grouc. (Rolls) 7702 He caste out of house & hom 
of men a gret route, 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 229 
Men of pe lond were i-dryve out of hir hous and hir home. 
1527 Linpace Doct. Treat. (1848) 122 The prayers of them 
that..eat the poor out of house and harbour. 1576 FLEMING 
Panopl. Epist. 204 Hunted out of house and home. 1597- 
1832 [see Eatv. 4a]. 1885 Scribner's Mag. XXX. 394/1 To 
keep the friends of the deceased from eating and drinking 
his widow and orphans out of house and home. 


13. House-to-house attrib. phr. (usually with a 
noun of action, as v7sttation, etc.): Performed or 
carried on from house to house in succession. 


1859 Kinestey in Lz/ (1879) IL. 96 (D.) Unless you had 
a complete house-to-house visitation of a government officer. 
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1879 Farrar Sé, Paul II. 27 An earnest, incessant, laborious, 
house-to-house ministry. 1893 7zszes 27 Apr. 7/2 A house to 
house canvass by the registrar would be far cheaper. 

14. House of office: +a. a building or apartment 
for some domestic purpose, e.g., a pantry (0ds.); 
b. a privy. 

¢1460 Towneley Myst. iii. 134 Make in thi ship also, par- 
loures oone or two, And houses of offyce mo. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. Il. 161 All houses of office belonging to the same, 
Abbey, were cleane brent. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 
292 They..goe first to the house of office, and there purge 
their bodie. 1652 Boston Rec. (1877) 11. 109 It is ordered 
that noe house of Office..shall stand within twentie foot of 
any high way. 1823 Byron ¥vav x1. xl, The very clerks— 
Slee somewhat dirty springs Of office, or the house of 
office. 

+15. House of religion (also house of piety): a 
religious house, a convent. Oés. 

1419 Fare or Surewspury in Excerpta Historica (1831)42 
No Hous of religion, ne non other place having saufgarde. 
1517 TorKincton /ilgr, (1884) 5 A howse of Religion, of 
Chanons reguler, and firyers Austyns. 1599 Sanpys Lurope 
Spec, (1632) 22 Another thing very memorable and imitable 
in Italy, is the exceeding good provision of Hospitalls and 
houses of Pietie. 

** With verbs. (Break up house: see BREAK v. 
56d. Bring down the house: see Brine 15 f. 
Set up house: see SET.) 


+16. Hold house: =keep house, 17 a. Ods. 

¢1325 Metr. Hom. 107 Thar als hoswif held scho house. 
c1394 P. Pl. Crede 51 And perwib holden her hous in 
harlotes werkes. 1563-7 BucHaNnan Reform, St. Andros 
(Wks,) 1892. 6 And he be maryit, or hald hous out of the 
college. 

17. Keep house. &. To maintain and preside over 
a household ; also (usually to keep one’s house), to 
have one’s abode, reside (27 a place) ; also fig. 

1535 CoveRDALE Ps. cxii[i]. 9 Which maketh the baren 
woman to kepe house. 1548 Hatt Chron, Rich. IIT 
52 Kynge Rycharde at this ceason kepynge his howse in 
the Castell of Notyngham. 1608 Day Hz. out of Br. 1. i. 
(1881) 8 When the fiery spirit of hot youth Kept house 
within me. 1702 LuttreLt Brief Ned. (1857) V. 172 Her 
majestie will not begin to keep house as queen till the 1st 
of July. 1864 Tennyson £m. Ard. 24 In this the children 
play’d at keeping house. 1890 /emfple Bar Mag. Sept. 43 
The pair began to keep house upon love and hope. 

b. With qualifying words: To provide (well, 
liberally, etc.) for the household, or (esp.) for 
visiters or guests; esp. to keep open house, to 
provide hospitality for visitors generally. 

1530 Parser. 597/t The kyng is determyned to kepe 
house or open house this Christemas. 1548 Hatt Chvoz., 
Hen. V 65), He kept a liberall hous to all commers. 1608 
Suaks. 7710 1. 1. 24 Alas, good Lord, a Noble Gentle- 
man 'tis, if he would not keep so good a house. 1662 
GurnaLi Chr. in Arm. verse 18 xiv. § 2 (1669) 461/2 If the 
Trade fails in the Shop, there is but a poor house kept 
within. 41712 Appison S/ect. No. 269 #8 Sir Roger. .always 
keeps open House at Christmas. 1849 MacauLay Hist. Eng. 
iii. I. 366 The King kept open house every day, and all day 
long, for the good society of London. 

e. To manage the affairs of a household; to 
take charge of the house, and perform or direct 
domestic duties or work. (See also HOUSEKEEPER, 
-KEEPING.) 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 138 Ther nys no wyf the hous 
to kepe. 1598 SHaks. Merry IW. 1. iv. to1, I may call him 
my Master..for I keepe his house; and I wash, ring.. 
make the beds, and doe all my selfe. 1796 JANE AUSTEN 
Pride & Prej. iv. (1813) 11 Miss Bingley is to live with her 
brother, and keep his house. 1891 Cornh. Mag. July 57 
She meant to keep house for her father. 

d. (Usually ¢o keep one’s house or the house): To 
stay indoors; to be confined to the house, as by 
illness; also fig.; to stay in the house for the 
purpose of guarding it. 

1542-3 Act 34 § 35 Hen. VIII, c. 4 Sundrie persons.. 
kepe their houses, not mindinge to paie..their debts. 1553 
T.Wison 2 fet. (1580) 146 Beyng sicke, and therefore kepyng 
hishouse. 1608 Br. Hatt Char. Virtues § V. 1.6 Both his 
eyes are never at once from home, but one keeps house 
while the other roves abroad for intelligence. 1794 Mrs. 
A. M. Bennetr Z//ex II. 62 Sure, there is no necessity for 
us to keep house till she arrives. 1822 Sir C. Assorr in 
Barnewall & Cr. Rep. I. 61 Did not the bankrupt begin to 
keep house as a mode of absenting himself with an intent to 
delay his creditors? 1864 Tennyson Ex. Ard. 822 Weakening 
the man, till he could do no more, But kept the house, his 
chair and last his bed. 

e. To keep a house: see 4d. 

18. Proverbial Phrases. (All collog.) + To pull 
(bring) an old house ort one’s head: to get oneself 
into trouble (ods.). + Atop of the house: in a state 
of excitement or passion (0ds.); cf. up in the house- 
roof (sense 1g). + Zo throw ( fling) the house vut 
of the windows (= Fr. jeter la maison par les 


Jenétres) : to put everything into confusion (0ds.). 


Like a house on fire (afire): as fast as a house 
would burn; very fast or vigorously. As safe as 


houses: perfectly safe, 

1608 TorsELt Serpents (1658) 658 You shall pull an old 
house over your own head by a further provocation. 1614 
Beaum. & Fi. Kut. Burn, Pestle m1. v, We are at home 
now; where, I warrant you, you shall find the house flung 
out of the windows. 1673 S. C. Art of Complaisance 130 
If any trick or foul play be offered, we are not to be presently 
atop on the house. 1739 J. Hitprop Regul. Kreethinking 7 
He..will have good Luck if he does not pull an old House 
upon his Head. 1809 W. Irvine Knickerd, (1824) 291 At it 
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they went like five hundred houses on fire. 1837 Dickens 
in Forster Zz/e I. vi. 107, I am getting on..like ‘a house o' 
fire’, and think the next Pickwick will bang all the others. 
1844 W. H. Maxwe tr Sport §& Adv. Scott. vi. (1855) 77 
Would not..Stubbs throw the house out of the windows? 
1859 Cornwatuis New World I. 79 The owner of the 
weapon assured him that he was as safe as houses. 
III. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

19. attrib. Of or belonging to a house. a. Form- 
ing part of, or an adjunct to, a house; as + howse- 
cop (= HousE-ror), -dratn, -eaves (-eavesing), -end, 
Sront, -gate, -gutter, -plat, -plot, -roof, -side, -wall, 
-window, }-wough (= wall); Housx-poor. b. Used 
or kept in a house, as howse-broom, -clock, -cloth, 
flannel, -plant, -sand ; worm in the house, as hozse- 
dress, -gown,-shoe. @. Belonging to or connected 
with a house or household ; performed or carried 
on in the house ; domestic; as house affairs, busi- 
ness, education, expense, fire, game, hire, life, rent, 
service, sport, talk, work. A. Of persons: Belonging 
to the household ; dwelling in, or employed in or 
about, a house; as house-chaplain, -child, -folk, 
-priest, -servant,-steward ; also HOUSE-FATHER, etc. 

1604 SHAKs, Of¢h. 1. iii. 147 Still the *house Affaires would 
draw her hence, 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Ammnsem. 168 
Lime-wash. .applied..with a brush or *house-broom. 1669 
WoonuEAp St. Vevesa u. xxx. 189 Humble and desirous of 
doing all the *House-business. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2578/4 
A Large *House-Clock..is now in the hands of Jonathan 
Puller, 1388 Wycuir Ps. cxxviiili]. 6 Be thei maad as the 
hey of *hous coppis, 1897-8 Aalendar R. Just. Brit. 
Archit. 278 Ventilation of *house-drains. 1382 Wycuir 2’s. 
ci[i]. 7 As a ny3t rauen in the *hous euese. 1603 SHAKs. 
Meas. for M. 11. ii. 186 Sparrowes must not build in his 
house-eeues. 1500-20 DuNBAR Poevts xxx. 49 With him me 
thocht all the *houshend [v. » hous end] he towk. 1682 
Bunyan Holy War (Cassell) xi. 248 Nor had he stood long 
under the house-end. 1595 SPENSER /fithal. 340 Ne let 
*housefyres .. Fray vs. c1250 Gen. §& L2. 3139 Euerilc 
*hus-folc Se mai it Sauen. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 1, 
*House-fronts projecting over the pavement. 1896 MW estzz. 
Gaz, 23 Apr. 3/3 Alpaca makes a practical and pretty*house- 
gown. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 800/20 Hoe sted- 
locidum, a *howsegoter. c1325 Poem Times Edw. II 159 
in Pol. Songs (Camden) 330 For *hous-hire ne for clothes 
he ne carez noht. 1850 Mrs. Carty.Le Ze?¢. Il. 135 My 
*hcuse-money is utterly done. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Frnd. 
19 Jan. 2/4 On the cultivation of *house-plants. 1636 
Boston Rec. (1877) 11. 12 William Hudson hath sould an 
*housplott and garden. 1531 JZS. Acc. St. Fohn’s Hosp., 
Canterb., Rec. for *house rent. 1776 Apam Situ WW. JN. 
I. X. I. (1869) I. 123 There is no city in Europe, I believe, in 
which house-rent is dearer than in London. c1220 Bestiary 
463 De spinnere..fested atte *hus rof. 1546 J. Heywoop 
Prov. (1867) 54 He is at three woordis vp in the house 
toufe. 1860 TYNDALL G/ac. 1. xviii, 126 An edge like the 
ridge of a house-roof. 1791 BoswELt Yohwson 11 Apr. an. 
1773 Our female *house-servants work much harder than 
the male. 1881 Besant & Rice Chafi/. of Fleet 1. ii. (1883) 
1o *House-service is no disgrace toa gentlewoman. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 1/3 Ladies in their *house-shoes 
and light dresses. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa 1. 52 
Vines. .planted by an *house-side. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. 
iv, Steep as a house-side. 1607 Marknam Cava. u1. (1617) 
1 What *House-sport is it which hath not from it [Hunting] 
some imitation? 1758 Jounson /dler No. 29 P 8 The 
*house-steward used to employ me. 1854 Emerson Soc. 
Aims Wks. (Bohn) III. 174 In their games and in their 
*house-talk. 1856 W. L. Linpsay Brit. Lichens 35 In 
ascale-like or *house-tile-like manner, 1836-48 B, D. Watsu 
Aristoph., Acharn. 1. iv, Scribbling on the *house-walls. 
1580 SipNEY A7cadia 1. Wks. 1725 I. 41 With .. shot from 
corners of streets, and *house-windows. JA/od. Advt., A 
young girl to do general *housework. ¢ 1325 Femina (MS. 
Trin. Coll. Cambr. B 14. 39 If. 122 b), *Houswoghes makyn 
hous sur. 

20. Applied to animals kept in or about a house 
(=domestic, tame), as howse-bee, -cat, -cock, -hen, 
-pigeon, -weasel; or frequenting or infesting houses, 
as house-ant, -finch, -lizard, -wren: see also 23; 
(cf. FrELD sd. 19). Also Housm-boG, -DOVE, -LAMB. 

1601 Hortanp Pliny I. 320 Of domestical and tame 
*house-Bees, there are two sorts. 1726 SHELVocKE Voy. 
round World (1757) 259 They are in size and colour exactly 
the same with our *house-cats, 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Husb. w: (1586) 166b, Of the *house Cocke and the Hen. 
1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles u. 143 Rith as pe *hous-hennes 
..hacchen, And cherichen her chekonys. 1599 H. Burtes 
Dyets drie Dinner Kvij, Vhe *house or tame Pigeon. 
¢1613 MippLeton No Wit like a Woman's v.i, Not toy, 
nor bill, and imitate house-pigeons. 

21. Objective and obj. genitive, as howse-bearing 
adj., -burner, -burning, -furnisher, furnishing, 
house-hunt vb. (Hunt v. 3), house-hunter, -hunting, 
-letting, -owner, -robbing, -sweeper, etc. 

1708 J. Puitirs Cyder 1. 26 Large Shoals of slow *House- 
bearing Snails. c1z50 Old Kent, Serm. in O. £. lise. 
30 Manslechtes, *Husberners, Bakbiteres, and alle opre 
euele deden, 1876 Bancrorr Hist. U. S. VI. xlviii. 293 
Among the captives there were house-burners and _as- 
sassins. a1300 Cursor M. 26235 Mans slaghter and *hus 
brening. 1651 G. W. tr. Cowel’s Just, 267 House-burning 
doth not onely extend to Houses and Barnes wherein Corn 
is laid up; but also to those heaps which we call Mowes, 
Stacks, or Reeks, if they be near unto Houses. 1880 H. C. 
St. Joun Wild Coasts Nipon 224 Vheir younger sisters. .go 
about their duties of *house-caring and nursing. 1812 Byron 
CA. Har, u. xiv. (Orig. Draft), *House-furnisher withal, one 
Thomas hight. 1896 Daily News 21 May 8/1 ‘The Lares, 
the *house-haunting spirits of ancestors. 1888 Atheneum 
15 Dec. '806/z Mrs. Austin at this time .. *house-hunted for 
the Carlyles. 182x SHeLtEy Let. to Mrs. S. 1 Aug., That 
which is necessary for *house-hunting. 183 8 A. Watts 
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Scenes Life & Shades Char., House-hunting, A tolerable 
..insight into the mysteries of House-hunting. 1898 Edin. 
Rev. Apr. 417 He wrote. .for cultivated *house-owners. 1670 
Biount Law Dict., *House-robbing or House-breaking. 
1580 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Ballieur de maison, a 
*house sweeper. 1897 Daily News 16 Mar. 6/s If there are 
many odd trades there are also some very disagreeable ones. 
None more 50, I should fancy, than that ofthe *housewrecker. 

22. Locative, instrumental, etc., as house-burial, 
-wear; house-bred, -fed, feeding, -going adjs.; 
house-encompassed, -proud adjs.; housefeed vb. 

1848 KincsLey Saint’s Trag. u. ii. 67 Our *house-bred 
foe, the adder in our bosoms. 1891 Taddet 12 Sept. 437 The 
tradition of *house-burial seems maintained in other ways. 
1895 Daily News 20 Dec. 2/6 *House-fed lambs and Berk- 
shire pigs are here in abundance. 1846 WaRNEs in J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) Il. 115 One acre will 
*house-feed three bullocks, whereas it will require three 
acres to graze them in the field. 1804 W. Tennant /7d. 
Recreat. (ed. 2) Il. 81 Turnips, cabbages, clover, and all 
the articles of *house-feeding. 1885 Ytes (weekly ed.) 
16 Oct. 15/2 A *house-going clergy would make a church- 
going people. 1898 Daily News 10 Jan. 6/5 For *housewear 
it is admirable. 


23. Special Combinations: house-agent, an 
agent employed (by the landlord or owner) in the 
sale and letting of houses, the collection of rents, 
etc.; house-ball, a boys’ game in which one 
player throws a ball against the wall of a house, 
and the other strikes it with a bat when it rebounds ; 
house - barge = HousE-BoaT; + house -bird = 
HovsE-DOVE 2; house-book, a book for household 
accounts; house-bound a., confined to the house ; 
house-boy, a boy employed as servant in a house ; 
house-car (U.S.), ‘a box-car; a closed railroad- 
car for carrying freight’; house-carpenter, a 
tradesman who does the wood-work of a house; 
house-caucus (see quot.); house-chambermaid, 
a servant combining the functions of housemaid 
and chambermaid; house-club, a club (athletic 
or other) in a house of business ; house-coal, coal 
suitable for house fires; house-cricket, the com- 
mon species of cricket (Acheta domestica) frequent- 
ing houses (as distinguished from the fie/d-cricket) ; 
house-duty, a tax imposed on inhabited houses in 
England ; house-engine (J/ech.), a steam-engine 
structurally dependent on the building in which it 
is contained ; house-factor = house-agent ; house- 
farmer (see quot.); so house-farming; house- 
fast a. (dial.) = house-bound; house-fiag, the dis- 
tinguishing flag of a shipping or other business 
house; house-fly ,the common fly(Muscadomestica); 
house-god, a household god; pl. = penates; 
house-green, a name for the houseleek ; + house- 
head = Houss-Top; house-help (U..S.), a domestic 
servant or ‘help’ (see HELP sd. 3c); house-jobber, 
-knacker = house-farmer; + house-lady, lady or 
mistress of the house; +house-lewe (OE. hiis- 
hleow, ME. hits lewe), -lewth, shelter of a house; 
house-lighter (see quot., and cf. HovusE-Boar) ; 
house-line /Vazt., a small line of three strands, 
used for seizings, etc. (also called howsing’); 
++ house-loom = HEIRLOOM; + house-lord (OE. 
hiis-hlaford), lord or master of the house ; house- 
martin, the common martin (Chelidon urbica) ; 
house-monger, a dealer in houses (ofprobrious) ; 
house painter, an artificer who paints and deco- 
rates houses; so howse-painting ; house-parlour- 
maid (cf. howse-chambermaid) ; house-party, the 
guests staying in a house, as distinguished from 
those invited for the day or less; + house- 
pentice, a ‘pentice’ or penthouse; house- 
physician, a resident physician in a hospital or 
other public institution; house-raiser, one who 
taises or builds a house; house-raising (U..S.), 
‘a gathering of the inhabitants in a thinly settled 
district to assist a neighbor in raising the frame 
of his house’ (Cet, Dict.) ; house-ridden a., 
confined to the house (after dedridden) ; +house- 
shouldered a., having shoulders sloping on each 
side like the roof of a house; house-shrew, the 
common shrew-mouse (Croctdura (Sorex) aranea); 
+ house-sin, a private or secret sin; + house- 
snail, a shell-snail (cf. 7 b) ; house-snake, a large 
harmless snake (Ophzbolus getulus) found in North 
America, also called chain-snake ; house-sparrow, 
the common sparrow (Fasser domesticus), which 
builds in the eaves and roofs of houses; house- 
spider, any species of spider infesting houses, as 
Tegenaria domestica or Theridium vulgare house- 
surgeon, a resident surgeon in a hospital; house- 
swallow, the common swallow (Hirundo rus- 
tica); house-tablemaid (cf. house-chambermaid); 
house-tax, a tax levied on houses ( = house-duty) ; 
house-urn, a cinerary urn of the form of a round 
cabin with a conical roof, also called hut-urn; 
house-wagon, a wagon serving as a house for a 
company of travellers, a caravan; house-waiting- 
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maid (cf. house-chambermaid); "}house-wood, 
wood for housebote. 


1873 Miss Tuackeray HW&s. (1891) I. 362 He had begun 
life as a*house-agent. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 124 
A crannoge must have united .. the charms of solitude and 
social facilities. A *house barge could scarcely be better. 
1623 tr. Favine's Theat. Hon. 1. vi. 50 They were reputed 
no other than *hous-birds or homelings. 1768 WiLKEs Corr. 
(1805) III. 286, I beg my dear girl to buy a *house-book, 
and to set down all expences. 1688 Loud. Gaz. No, 2380/4 
William Bowell of Brighthelmston ..*House-Carpenter, 
1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. 1. ut. Ixxiii. 596 What the 
Americans call ‘*House caucuses’, i.e. meetings of a party 
in the larger House of the legislature, are not uncommon tn 
England. Mod, Advt., As *House-chambermaid in Hotel. 
Commercial preferred. 1867 W. W. SmytH Coal § Coal- 
mining 69 ‘Che uppermost notable seam is the well-known 
*house coal. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1776) VII. 349 The 
*House-cricket, whose voice is so well known behind a 
country fire in a winter's evening, 1851 Hr. Martineau 
Hist. Peace (1877) II. 1v. xi. 85 The *houseduty—that is 
nearly the best tax we have. 1885 1st Rep. RK. Comm. 
Housing Wrkg. Classes 21 The system of middlemen, of 
house jobbers, *house farmers, or house knackers, for by all 
these titles are designated those persons who stand between 
the freeholder and the occupier. 1887 Daily News 16 Mar. 
2/s It is generally within the last ten years of a building 
lease that houses in London come into the hands of the 
house farmer, who lets them out in tenements and asks the 
maximum of rent while doing the minimum of repairs. 
Ibid.,* House farming is admittedly a trade. 1855 RoBINsoN 
Whitby Gloss., *Housefast, confined by illness or other- 
wise, to the house. 189x ATKinson Moorland Par. 51 She 
.. was still house-fast, or unable to leave the house. 1884 
W. C. Russet, Yack's Courtship Il. iv. 62 [1] turned my 
eyes aloft where the *house flag. .was rattling..at the main 
royal masthead. a1450 Hysshynge w. angle (1883) 29 Ye 
maye angle for hym wyth an *house flye. 183x BrewsTER 
Nat. Magic x. (1833) 259 The house-fly is well known to 
have the power of walking in an inverted position upon the 
ceilings of rooms. 1600 Hotranp Livy u. xl. 70 There 
are my *house gods, my mother, my wife, my children. 
1634 Sir T. Herpert Trav. 54 These Nomades..wander 
with their House-gods, day and night. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury 1. 88/2 House-leeke..is called generally with us 

the name of *House-green. 1513 Douctas xeis 11. 
vii. [vi.]9 Syne to the *hous heid ascendis anone, 1885 Lp. 
W. Compton in Pad/ Mall G. 14 Apr. 1/2 To show the evil 
results of the middleman or ‘*house-knacker’ system. @1225 
Ancr. R. 414 Marthe mester is uorto ueden & schruden 
poure men, ase *huselefdi. c1rooe Leges Penit. c. 15 in 
Thorpe Laws II. 282 Gife his *hus-hleow and mete and 
munde bam pe bees bepurfe. a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Hom. 
277 Ipi burd tid in al pe burh of belleem ne fant tu hus lewe. 
¢1380 Wyciir Wks, (1880) 211 Lie wip-outen or geten 
*houslewth at pore men. 1891 A. J. Foster Ouse 170 The 
*house-lighter, so called because a part of it makes a cabin 
for the men. 1769 FatconerR Dict. Alarine (1789), Martine, 
a small line, somewhat less than *house-line, 1815 Sporting 
Mag. XLV. 153 My houseline and marline.. are equal to 
any. 1867 [see Housine sé. 4]. 1697 Evetyn Nianisnt. 
iii. 68 They. .fixt them as *House-looms to the Inheritance. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 11 And secgead bam *hus- 
hlaforde. a1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Hom. 245, 1 pis 
hus is pe huse lauerd. 1767 G.WuitE Sedborne x. (1875) 34 
The swallow and *house-martin. 1767 /dzd. xvi. 185 House- 
martins are distinguished .. by having their legs covered 
with soft downy feathers down to their toes. 1604 RowLaNnps 
Looke to it 32 *House-mongers, that on earth would euer 
dwell: Grinding the poore, as their distresses shoe. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 1 The purchase of fag ends of leases 
by speculating housemongers. 1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 2416/4 
William Bishop of Reading, a *House Painter. 1756 Rott 
Dict. Trade s.v. Painter, House-painter, one who paints 
things with plain colours, as wainscotting, doors, windows, 
frames. Mod. Advt., *House-parlourmaid wanted. Must 
wait well at table. 1880 Ourpa AZoths I. 168 Anybody who 
is in the same *house-party with yourself. 1895 M.CorELLI 
Sorrows Satan xxi, Invitations to our dinners and house- 
parties. 1613 T. Gopwin Rom. Axtig. (1658) 16 Sheltred 
from the rain by the help of boards upheld with forks in 
manner of *house-pentices. 1753 N. Torriano Gazgr. 
Sore Throat 6 The Fever increasing every Moment, they 
.. sent in the Evening for the *House-Physician. a@ 1639 
Worton Parall, (J. s.v. House-keeper), We know the people 
are apter to applaud housekeepers than *houseraisers. 1857 
J. Smitu Hist. Fefferson Coll, 17 Conferences. .held at log- 
rollings, *house-raisings, or corn-huskings. 1895 WV. § Q. 
8th Ser. VIII. 468/2 A poor *house-ridden octogenarian. 1552 
Hutoet, *House shouldred, dimissis humeris. 1645 
Rutuerrorp 7ryal § Tri. Faith xv. (1845) 162 Kept from 
the incursion of a *house-sin, and a home-bred corruption. 
1670 GuiLLim Heraldry 1. xvii. (1611) 154 These are called 
*House-snailes, either because they so carrie their houses 
upon their backe..or because ysually they breed about old 
houses. 1660 BoyLe New Exp. Phys. Mech. Digress. 372 A 
great, gray, House-Snail (as they call it). 1674 Ray Codlect. 
Words, Eng. Birds 88 The *House-sparrow. 1897 7vi2es 
5 Jan. 10/4 House sparrows feed on grain during the winter. 
1721 Brapiey Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 135 The black 
* House Spider, whose Antennz are seemingly pointed with 
Diamonds. 1883 J. G. Woop in Gd. Words Dec. 762/1 The 
common House-spider .. sometimes grows to an enormous 
size. 1825 J. Morison in AZlorisoniana (1831) 240 The 
*house-surgeon haying neglected to retain the elastic. 1836-9 
Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 146/2 A certificate was read from 
the house-surgeon of a neighbouring hospital. 1674 Ray 
Collect. Words, Eng. Birds 86 The common *House- 
swallow ; Hirundo domestica, 1766 PENNANT Zool. (1776) 
I. 399 The house-swallow is distinguished..by the superior 
forkiness of its tail, and by the red spot on the forehead, and 
under the chin. JAZod. Advt,, *House-tablemaid .. wanted 
atonce. 1844 H. H. Witson S7it. /ndia I. 469 The *house- 
tax excited the discontent of its inhabitants. 1868 RocERs 
Pol. Econ, xxii. (1876) 20%n the case of the poor, a house- 
tax has special disadvantages. 1891 Tad/et 12 Sept. 437 
To bring the Italian and German *house-urns into direct 





connection. 1886 Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. 4/1 The highways 
are blocked for miles with ‘*house-waggons’. Mod. Adut., 
| Wanted, a *House-waitingmaid, with good references, 1602 
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Fursecke 2nd Pt. Parall. 52 The termor hath *house- 
wood. . fire-woode belonging to his tearme of common right. 
House (haus), 54.4 Forms: (3 huce), 4 hous, 
houce, 4-7 houze, 5 howse, 6 howss, 6—7 houss, 
7 housse, houche, 5—house, [a.OF.Auche (12th. 
in Littré), houce (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. 
housse (med.L. hucta, houcta, hussia, housia). — 

According to Darmesteter-Thomas, perh. adopted during 
the Crusades from Arabic t.2 96 yashiah, ‘tegumentum, 
velum’, See other suggestions in Diez, Littré, etc.] 

A covering of textile material ; esp. and usually, 
a covering attached to a saddle, so as to cover the 
back and flanks of the horse; a housing. 

¢1283 GraysTanes in Scrift. Tres (Surtees) 64 Ex eo 
[panno] palefridis tuis coopertoria que huces nuncupantur 
fecit. 1312-13 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, ) Houce empt. pro 
jequo. 1333-4 Durham MS. Burs. Roll, In panno..empt. 
pro houzes equorum, pro j houze ad palefr. missam domino 
Regi. 1391 Lari Derby's Exp. 7 Proj hous pro le baner. 
Ibid. 247 Proj house pro sella domini de coreo. 1483 Cath. 
Angi. 190/1 A Howse ofa horse, sandalum, sudaria. 1500- 
zo Dunsar Poems |xi. 21 With ane new houss I wald be 
happit. x60r F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. LI § 56 (1876) 40 
He shal. .carri the houche of those horses the kinge shalbe 
mounted on. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 86 A 
stately Horse, covered with a Housse all Embroidered with 
Gold. @17oo Drypen tr. Ovid’s Met. xi. (R.), The houss 
and trappings of abeast. 1756 Rott Dict. 7rade, Housing 
or House, a Cover laid over the Saddle of a horse, in order 
to save it from the weather and dirt. — ‘ 

House (hauz), v.1 [OE. izstan (in sense 1)= 
OHG. hdsén (MHG., MLG., MDu. hzesen, Ger. 
hausen, Du. huizer), ON. husa; {. his House sb.1] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1. To receive or put into a house; to provide 
with a house to dwell in; to keep or store in 
a house or building. 

c1o0o Leges Penit. c.14 in Thorpe Laws II, 282 Fede 
pearfan and scryde and husize. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 18 
‘Whan that they were alle housed And set and served ate 
mete. 1432 Sc. Acts Fas. J in Stat. Scotd. (1814) Il. 21/2 
The sheref..sal.. forbide at ony man houss, herbery or 
resett hym. c1440 Promp. Parv. 251/1 Howsyn, or puttyn 
yn a howse, domifero. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Hush. 
ll. (1586, 118 b, That if the Mare be housed, there be roome 
enough for her and her foale. ¢1586 C’rEss PEMBROKE Ps. 
Lxxvill. xxi, A shepheard wise to howse his flock doth haste. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 412 As wee House Hot-Countrey Plants 
..to saue them; So wee may House our owne Countrey 
Plants to forward them. 1768 G. WHITE Selborne xiii. 
(1875) 50 A neighbour housed an oat-rick lately. 1773 
GotpsM. Stoops to Cong. v. ii. Wks. (Globe) 672/1 Where 
did you leave your fellow-travellers? Are they in safety? 
Are they housed? 1832 Hr. Martineau Weal §& W.i. 3 
There were nine children to be housed. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
21 May s/z The arrangements for housing the art collection 
of the Museum Committee at Queen’s Park. 

b. vefl. To enter a honse; to take refuge or 
shelter in a house. 

?a1400 Sir Beues 142 (MS, C.) Thereaboute ye shalle yow 
howse And sone after that shalt be hur spowse. 1589 R. 
Harvey P/. Perc. (1590) Aiijb, House your selues in the 
next Tauerne. 1685 TRavestin Stege Newheusel 49 The 
rest of the Turks housing themselves. 1848 J. Grant AZde- 
de-camp xxxiv, Each person housed himself where he could. 

+e. To drive or pursue into a house. Obs. 

1590 SHAKS. Com. Err. v. i. 188 Euen now we hous’d him 
in the Abbey heere. 1694 PENN Trav. Holland etc. 249 
The Priest run away, they followed him till they housed 
him. 1701 StryPE Aylmer (R.), Yet the said Bishop, as he 
understood, his single man housed them-all. 

2. To receive, as a house does; to give shelter to. 

1610 G. FLetcuer Christ's Vict, 11. xiv, Him the silent 
wildernesse did house. ax165z J. Smitu Sed. Disc. i. 10 
When we have broken through the outward shell of words 
and phrases that house it [truth] up. 1773-83 HooLe Ord. 
Fur, xxut. (R.),) When’the place No knight has hous’d. 
1832 TenNyson Cinone 36 O Caves That house the cold- 
crowned snake! 1877 T. A. Trottore Peep behind Sc. at 
Rome xi. 140 The building was capable of comfortably 
housing a very much larger number. 

3. transf. and fig. To place or enclose as in a 
house ; to cover as with a roof; to harbour, lodge. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. i. (1586) 65 b, Some use 
to house it with Strawe and Horse doung, and so leave it in 
the Garden. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. m1. is 
Wks, (Rtldg.) 49/1 Nay, good sir, house your head. 1643 
Mitton Divorce To Parlt. Eng., The piety, the Jearning 
and the prudence which is hous’d in this place. 1791-1823 
D’Israeti Cur. Lit., Puck the Coni., Some collector.. 
houses the forlorn fiction—and it enters into literary history. 
1841 Emerson JWeth. Nat. Wks. (Bohn) II. 226 The uni- 
versal does not attract us until housed in an individual. 

4. a. Naut. To place in a secure or unexposed 
position: é.g. a gun, by running it in on deck and 
fastening it by tackle, muzzle-lashing, and breech- 
ing; a topmast or topgallant-mast, by partly 
lowering it and fastening its heel to the mast 
below it. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Canon &@ la serre,a ~ 
gun housed athwart, with the top of its muzzle bearing 
against the upper edge of the port. 1835 Marryat Pirate 
vii, In bad weather it [the gun] can be lowered down and 
housed. 31840 R. H. Dana Sef Mast xv. 41 A large ship, 
with her top-gallant-masts housed. 1874 THEarte Vaval 
Archit. 77 Provision is made for housing the screw shaft by 
giving a swell to the post, as in a wood ship. 

b. Maut. To cover or protect with a roof. 

1821 A. Fisner Voy. Arctic Reg. 151 As the ships are now 
housed and secured, and the days getting so short. 1867 
SmytH Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. Housed, Ships in ordinary, 
not in commission, are housed over by a substantial roofing. 
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c. Hop-growing. (See quot.) Cf. Houstine. 

3875 Sussex Gloss., When hops have a great deal of bine, 
and the poles are thickly covered over the top, so as almost 
to shut out the light and sun, they are said to be ‘housed’. 

d. Carpentry. To fix in a socket, mortice, or 
the like: cf. Housine sé.1 5. 

1856 S.C. Brees Gloss. Terms s.v. Housing, The steps of 
a staircase are housed into the stringboard, and the ends 
of a pair of rafters are sometimes housed into the head of 
a king-post. 1884 F. T. Hopcson Stair-building 12 Wall 
strings are the supporters of the ends of the treads and 
risers that are against the wall. They may be ‘housed’ or 
left solid. : 

+5. To build. (transl. L. edificare.) Obs. rare. 

a@1400 Prymer (189) 35 [Ps. cxxii. 3] Iherusalem that is 
housed as a cite, whas delynge is in him self, 

II. Intransitive senses. 

+6. To erect a house or houses; to build. Ods. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 492 Hii housede & bulde vaste & 
herede & sewe. ¢1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode i, xlix. (1869) 
30 The carpentere with his ax to howse and to hewe. ' 1496 
Dives & Paup. x. viii. (W. de W.) 383/1 Thou shalt house 
& other shall-dwelle therin. 

7. To dwell or take shelter in (or as in) a house; 
to harbour. 

1s9t Spenser M. Hubberd 828 He would it drive away, 
Ne suffer it to house there. 1592 Suaxs. Rom. & ul. m1. 
v. 190 Graze where you will, you shall not house with me. 
1697 DrypEn Virg. Georg. 1. 460 Observe the starry Signs, 

_ Where Saturn houses, and where Hermes joins. 1803 S. & 
Hr. Lee Canterb. T. 11. 342, I again housed with my 
peasants. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 442 Surely the Devil 
houses here! 1880 Watson Prince's Quest (1892) 32 If.. 
unbelief House in thy heart. 

+ 8. House in (also in gass.): said of a ship of 
which the upper works are built narrower than the 
lower. (Cf. Homine vl. sb. 1.) Obs. 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram. xi. 52 Flaring .. is 
when she is a little howsing in, neere the water. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Housed, She is Housed-in, or 
Pinched-in too much. 1711 W. SurHerRtand Shipduild. 
Assist, 165 Tumbling home; when the Ship-side declines 
from a Perpendicular upwards, or, as some call it, houses in. 


House (hauz), v.2 [f. Housrsdé.2: cf. F. housser 
(OF. houchier 13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] trans. To 


cover (a horse) with a house or housing. 
zo Dunpar Poems |xi. 71 Tak in this gray horss, 

Auld Dunbar,..Gar howss him now aganis this 3uill. 1580 
Biunvevit Horsemanship, Diet. Horses (1609) 11 Horses.. 
would be housed in Summer season with canuas to defend 
the flies, and in Winter with a thicke woollen housing cloth, 
to keepe them warme. 1658 Evetyn Diary 22 Oct., A velvet 
bed of state drawn by six horses, houss’d wth ye same. 1844 
Mrs. Browninc Swan's Nest vi, And the steed it shall be 
shod All in silver, housed in azure. 

House v.3, var. of Horse v.: cf. Hows, 

c1515 Cocke Loreil’s B. (Percy Soc.) 14 Cocke wayed 
anker, and housed his sayle. 

Houseale, -all: see Housat, HouseE.. 

Houseband, obs. form of HusBanp. 


Hou'se-boat. A boat roofed over and fitted up 
as a house, for living in permanently or temporarily. 

1790 G. Wuirte Lez. in Selborne (1877) Il. 175 To enquire 
what small craft they had on the Rhine, and whether any 
house-boat. 1887 Miss Brappon Like & Unlike i, The 
summer days we spent together on his lordship’s house-boat 
at Henley. 1887 Spectator 9 July 920/2 Summer life in a 
house-boat on the Thames, 

Hou‘sebote. Zaw. Forms: 2-3 husbote, 6- 
housebote, (6-8 -boot, 7 -boote). [OE. *hzsédt, 
f. huis House sb.1 + 6é¢ Boor sb.) 5.] The repair 
of a house; wood for this purpose; the right of a 
tenant to take this from the landlord’s estate. 

?1170 Charter in Mon. Angi. (1830) VI. i. 263-4 [H]usbotam 
et heybotam ad sufficientiam in boscomeo. 1235-52 Ren- 
talia Glaston. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 83 Debet habere husbote 
ad aulam suam de bosco domini. 1292 Vear-bk. 20-21 Edw. I 
(Rolls) 121 Willem Chandez granta a ly ousbote e heybote 
en son boys. 1565, 1594 [see Hepcrsore, Haysote]. 
164% Termes de la Ley, Houseboote. 1726 AYLIFFE 
Parergon 506 If a man cuts Trees for Houseboot, Hedge- 
boot, Cartboot, Ploughboot, and Fireboot, Tithes shall not 
be paid of them. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 323 It was 
resolved in 8 Ja. I. that every copyholder may of common 
right. .take housebote, hedgebote, and ploughbote. 


+ Hou'sebreach. Olds. rare. In 2 husbreche. 
[OE. hiésbrice, f. hits House sb.14+ drice BREACH = 


OF ris. kitshbreke.] Housebreaking. 

c1025 Cuut’s Secular Laws c. 64 [65] (Schmid) Hus- 
bryce [v.~. brec] and bernet..after woruld-laze is botleas. 
c11so Laws Hen. I, c. 12 § 1 (Schmid) Ex hiis placitis. . 
quaedam non possunt emendari..husbreche et bernet. 1678 
Puituies (ed. 4) App., Housebreach, or House-breaking. 

House-break (hau'sbréik), v. [Back-formation 
from next or house-breaking ; cf. housekeep.] intr. 
To break into a house with felonious intent. 

1820 Suettey Hymn Mercury xlix, The lord of those 
Who swindle, house-break, sheep-steal, and shop-lift. 1896 
Aa Gaz. 22 Oct.3/1 To housebreak in his own humorous 

fashion. 


Housebreaker (hau's,bréker). 
1. One who breaks open and enters a house with 


intent to commit robbery or other felony. 

©1340 Cursor M. 6747 (Fairf.) Thefe housbreker in any 
stounde. 1483 Cath. Angi. 190/2 An Howse breker, afer- 
cularius. 1652 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 280 
A House-breaker coming one night into his House. 1727 
Swirt What passed in London, Highway-men, house- 
breakers, and common pick-pockets. 1855 Macautay //ist¢. 
Eng. xix. IV. 295 During the autumn of 1692 and the follow- 
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ing winter, the capital was kept in constant terror by 
housebreakers. 

2, One whose business it is to demolish houses. 

1875 [Remembered in use by a correspt.]. 1892 7 ves 
6 Dec. 11/4 The whole of the block of houses..is in process 
of demolition. .the ‘house-breakers’ being already at work. 
1898 Daily News 22 July 6/1 The house-breaker—the man 
of the pick, not the jemmy—is hard at work, 

Housebreaking. [Cf Housepreacu.] The 
crime of breaking open and entering, a house with 
intent to commit robbery or other felony. (See 
quots.) Also attrib. 

1617 Minsueu Ductor, Burglary,..the Common Law re- 
straines it to robbing of a house by night... The like offence 
committed by daie they call house breaking or robbing. 
1670 Brount Law Dict. s.v. 1769 BLAcksSTONE Conn. 1V. 
xvi. (1809) 223 Burglary, or nocturnal housebreaking. .has 
always been looked upon as a very heinous offence. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xix, Producing his box of housebreaking 
tools. «1897 Daily News 9 Dec. 10/7 Housebreaking, which 
means entry before nine o'clock at night, is commoner with 
these retail criminals than burglary. 
‘Hou'se-builder. One who builds a house; 
one whose business is the building of houses; a 
builder, ; 

1769 Funius Lett. xxxiv. 152 [He]..descends to apply to 
his house-builder for assistance. 1895 Educat. Rev. (N.Y.) 
Sept. 158 A house-builder is not likely to excel as an 
architect. 

b. attrib. House-builder Moth: see quots. 

1864-5 Woov Homes without H. xiv. (1868) 283 This is 
the House-Builder Moth (Ozketicus Sandeérsii) an insect 
which is common in many parts of the West Indies. 

So, House-building, the building of houses. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 258 Timber. .is employed in 
house-building instead of bricks, stones. and tiles. 

Housecarl (hau's,kail). A7s¢. Forms: 1 hts- 
carl, -karl(1,7-9 hus-,housecarle, 9 hus-, house- 
earl. [Late OE. hiscarl, a. ON. hiskarl man- 
servant, pl. king’s men, body-guard, f. ON. Ls 
house + a7? man: see CARL.] 

A member of the body-guard or household troops 
of a (Danish or late Old English) king or noble. 

to.. O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1036 Pet /Elfgifu, 
Hardacnutes modor, sete on Winceastre, mid bees cynges 
huscarlum hyra suna. a@1066 Charter of Eadweard in 
Kemble Cod. Digi. IV. 202 Swa Surstan min huskarll hit 
furmest of me heold. a@11z25 O. &. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1070 Pa comen into Eliz Xpistien ba Densce bisceop.. 
and ba Densca hus carles mid heom. 1610 HoLtanp Cawi- 
den’s Brit. 1. 576 They had slaine his Huscarles. 1670 
Mitton Hist. Eng. vi. Wks. (1851) 272 Hardecnute sending 
his Housecarles, so they call’d his Officers, to gather the 
Tribute impos’d. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. App. i. 97 He 
summoned from all parts his huscarles or houseceorles and 
retainers, 1870 FREEMAN Norwz. Cong. (ed. 2) I. vi. 440 Cnut 
now organized a regular paid force. . These were the famous 
Thingmen, the Housecarls. did. 441 The Housecarls were 
in fact astanding army. 1873 EpitH THompson /ist. Eng. 
vii. 26 The thanes and house-carls were slaughtered almost 
to a man around their fallen standard. 


Housed (hauzd), #A/.a.1 [f, House z.! or 56.1] 
1. Lodged, enclosed, or shut up in or as in a 


house ; provided with a house or houses. 

1549 CueKke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 14 Which haue fled from 
housed conspiracies toencamped robberies. 1577 B. GooGE 
Heresbach’'s Husb, i. (1586) 141 b, Thus much of housed 
sheepe. 1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort. (1729) 194 Air your 
hous’d Carnations. 1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 204 The 
richly housed and planted acclivity. @1862 BucKLE 
Civiliz. (1869) III. v. 471 A badly fed, badly housed, and not 
over-cleanly people. 

2. Naut. (See House v.! 4 a.) 

1893 West. Gaz. 14 Oct. 5/3 It would have been better if 
Both boats had sailed under housed topmasts. 

Housed (hauzd), AA/.a.2 [f. House v.? or sd.2] 
Covered with a house or housing. 

1560 Brecon New Catech. Wks. (1560-3) 1. 323 Tose a sorte 
of Popettes standing in euerye corner of the Church some 
holdinge in theyr handes a Swoorde, some a Scepter .. som 
housed, some vnhoused. 


House-dog. A dog kept to guard the house ; 
a watch-dog ; a domestic dog. 

1711 Appison Sect. No. 7 ? 4 She. .was..almost frighted 
out of her Wits by the great House-dog. 1792 Mary 
Wo tstonecr. Rights Wom. xii. (1891) 250 To love with 
reasonable subordination their whole family, from their 
husband to the house dog. 1882 Ouipa /z Alaremma I. 
24 Of a fox never can you make a house-dog. | 
Jig. 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair xl, Briggs was the 
house-dog whom Rebecca had provided as. guardian of her 
innocence and reputation. 


House-door. The door of a house; the main 


or front door. 

1666 Pepys Diary 25 Sept., To the Parliament Housce.. 
and then delivered it [a letter] at the House-door. 1848 
Dickens Doméey iii, The butlers .. began to stand at the 
house-doors in the twilight. a@tt776. 1879 Brownine Had. 
bert & Hob 40 A yard from the house-dvor-sill. 


House-dove. 

1. A dove kept in a dove-house; a tame dove or 
pigeon. 

1530 PAtscr. 233/1 Housedove, coulomb. 1625 Bacon 
Ess., Plantat. (Arb.) 531 Cockes, Hennes,.. House doues. 

2. fig. Formerly commonly applied to a person(esp. 
a woman) that stays in the house; a stay-at-home. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1595) 242 Then the home-tarriers 
and house-doues that kept Rome still, began to repent them 
that it was not their hap to go with him. 1589 GREENE 
Menaphon (Arb.) 85 You are proude such a house doue of 
late, or rather so good a Huswife, that no man may see you 
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vnder a couple of Capons. 1639 Du Vercer tr. Camus’ 
Admir. Events 20 Take me not as a house Dove, to imploy 
my selfe in spinning, sowing, and keeping the chimney corner, 

Hou'se-father. ([transl. of L. paterfamilias, 
or of Ger. hausvater.] The father of a household 
or family ; the male head of a community or collec- 
tion of persons living together as a family. 

1552 Latimer Serv. Lincoln i. 65 What a costly dyshe 
the housefather hath ordayned at the wedding of his son. 
1859 THACKERAY Virgin. xxxii, He was dozing after the 
fashion of honest housefathers. 1879 W. E. Hearn Aryan 
Househ. ii. § 1. 39 The simple minds of uncultured men 
unhesitatingly believed that the spirit of the departed 
House Father hovered round the place he loved in life. 
1884 Lutheran 28 Feb. 3 Arranging the present building 
for the residence in it of a housefather which is a necessity 
for the institution [a theological seminary]. 1887 Pall 
Mall G.7 Dec. 9/1 There were in these places no ‘ house- 
fathers” for the girls, though there were ‘ house-mothers’ 
for both girls. and boys. 


Houseful (han‘sful). [See -run.] As much 
or as many as a house will hold. 

1610 Be. Hatt Afol. Brownists § 13 The tumultuarie 
Discipline of the refined house-full at Amsterdam. 1665 
Pepys Diary 19 Sept., The whole house-full there at cards. 
1842 E. FirzGeratp Let?t. (1889) I. 96 A housefull of the 
most delightful children. 1867 Dickens Le?t. (1880) II. 270 
Having my annual houseful, I have, as yet, seen nothing, 

Hou'se-heating. 

1. Zt. The heating of a house. Also attrib. 

1887 West. Rev. June 323 Our house-heating furnaces. . 
are not to be commended. 1895 Dazly News 25 Apr. 7/2 
It is applicable..to house-heating, to kitchen and baking- 
ovens, to steamers, locomotives, and other steam engines. 

2. jig. =HOUSE-WARMING 2, 

1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 631/2 His celebrated master-piece, 
*Hogg’s Househeating’. 1864 CartyLeE Fredk. Gt. xvi. 
i. IV. 245 A grand House-heating, or First Dinner. 

Household (hau:s,hould). Forms: 4-7 hous- 
holde, houshould, 4-8 houshold, 5 houshoold, 
housold, 5-6 howsold{e, householde, zorth. 
hous-, howshald(e, 5-7 howshold(e, 6 hous- 
sold, howseholde, howshould, 5—- household. 
[f. House 56.1 + Hoip 56.1 Cf. MDu. huushoud, 
huysholt, Ger. haushalt housekeeping, Sw. hus- 
hall household, family; also Ger. haushaltung 
in senses I, 2, 3. 

I. +1. The ‘holding’ or maintaining of a house 
or family; housekeeping ; domestic economy. (In 
quot. 1585, Dwelling, residence: see also 5.) Ods. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1. i. 2'To spynne on the distaf 
& ocupie theim in thynges of houshold. 1529 Wotsry in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 10 Evry thyng mete for houssold vn- 
provydyd and furnyshyd. 1542 BoorpeE Dyetavy i. (1870) 
242 That he begyn howseholde. 1576 Newton Lesnie’s 
Complex. (1633) 76 The pleasant and delightfull furniture 
in every point for household, wonderfully rejoyced me. 
1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay’s Voy. iv. xv. 129 Tharse 
..being the place of birth and houshold of S. Paul. 

+2. The contents or appurtenances of a house 
collectively ; household goods, chattels, or furni- 
ture; household-stuff. Ods. 

1382 Wyciir Ezek. xxxviii. 13 And take pertenaunce of 
houshold and substaunce. 1420. 4. £. Wills (1882) 52 Also 
I will pat my wyffe haue all my housholde holy. 1484 
Caxton Fables af Poge (1889).1 Dysshes, pottes, pannes, and 
suche other houshold, 1621 Bury Wills (Camden) 167 De- 
siringe him. .he would bestowe some of my howsholde of my 
brother Nicke. 1709 E. W. Donna Rosina 110 Devout Souls 
. have sent their Beds hither and some other Household. 

3. The inmates of a house collectively ; an orga- 
nized family, including servants or attendants, 
dwelling in a house ; a domestic establishment. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love u. iii. (Skeat) l. 126 In to myne 
housholde hastelye I woll that thouentre. ¢ 1400 MauNDEV. 
(1839) xix. 209 In on House men maken 10 Housholdes. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 250/2 Howsholde, familia, 1529 
Morr in Four C, Eng. Lett. 12 Be of good cheere, and 
take all the howsold with you to Church. 1584 Powe 
Lloyd's Cambria 105 With all his children and houshold to 
be murthered. 1624 SANDERSON 12 Sevvz. (1637) 113 To give 
to every one of the houshold his appointed portion at the 
appointed seasons. 1719 YounG Susivis ut. i, The gates 
are barr’d, And all the houshold is compos’d to rest? 1841 
W. Spatpine /taly § /t. Jst. 111. 87 The pomp of the vice- 
regal household was no small addition to the other national 
burdens. 1875 Jowett Péato (ed. 2) V. 103 The master of 
the household should be up early and before all his servants. 
Jig. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) g0b, Certaynly 
they be y® housholde of Sathan and progeny of pryde. 
1526 TINDALE Gad. vi. 10 Vnto them which are off the 
housholde of fayth. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Col- 
lect 22nd Sund. after Trin., To kepe thy housholde the 
churche in continuall godlines. ; 

b. spec. Zhe Household =the royal or imperial 
household. 

c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxiii. 108 To kepe bat nane 
entre in at be dure bot bai pat pe emperour will, oless ban 
he be of be houshald. 1647 Ciarenpon //ist. Red. 1. 
§ 213 The earl of Pembroke.. Lord Chamberlain of the 
household. 1707 Chamberlayne’s St. Gt. Brit, u. xiv. 183 
(heading) Of the Troops of the Houshold. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng, xviii. 1V. 121 He had two good places, one in 
the Treasury, the other in the household. /é7d. xxii. IV. 
776 Retaining his place of Comptroller of the Household. 
1880 DisraELt Endym. lxx, Gentlemen expecting high places 
in the Household, and under-secretaryships of state. 


4. techn. Elliptically for household bread, coal, 


etc. : see 8. 
1638 PeNKETHMAN Artach, Cijb, The 1d. houshold 
(being Bread made of common wheat,) ought to weigh two 
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penny white of the same course Cocket. 1854 RoNnaLps 
& RicHarpson Chem. Technol. 1. Pref. 6 [Coal] Household 
19,000,000, Iron Works 13,000,000, 1863 S. L. J. Life in 
South I. xv. 301 Such a display of ‘households’ and 
*calicos’, as coloured prints are called. 1875 Uve's Dict. 
Arts 1. 477 Batch bread is made of best flour and of 
households, or flour of second quality. 1886 Fattows 
Suppl. Dict., Households, a technical name among millers 
for the best flour made from red wheat, with a small por- 
tion of white wheat mixed. 


+5. Phrases. Zo hold or keep (a, one's) house- 
hold: to ‘keep house’; ¢o keep open household =to 
keep open house (see HousE sd. 17 a, b). Zz or 
of household with: in or of the same household 


with; familiar with. Oéds. 

¢ 1430 Hyns Virg. 61 panne come} be .vij. deedli synnes 
With be wickid aungil housholde to holde. 1463 Paston 
Lett. No. 469 Il. 129 Ther to dwelle and abide, and kepe 
howsold. 1467 Ord. Worcester c. 33 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
389 Eny craftiesman, artificer, or other, dwellynge or 
holdynge houshold, in Cites, Boroughez. 1548 Upatt, etc. 
Evrasm, Par. Matt. iv. 33 Desire to haue in houshold with 
them, men, &c. 1568 Grarron CAérvon. II. 215 At Christ- 
masse, at which tyme she promissed to keepe open hous- 
hold. 1581 Petrie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 52 Those 
that be of householde with us. 


II. attrib. and Comb, 

6. attrzb. passing into adj. Of or belonging to a 
household, domestic. 

1382 WycuF A/a/t. x. 25 3if thei han clepid the husbonde 
man Belzebub, hou myche more his housholde meynee? 
1535 CoverpaLe Zcclus. vi. 11 Deale faithfully with thy 
housholde folke. 1578 Timmr Caluine on Gen. 301 Abram 
..with his housholdarmie, fell upon their enemies. 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 524 All their most precious 
houshold furniture. 1643 Mitton Divorce To Parlt. Eng., 
This houshold unhappines. 1726 AvuirrE Parvergonz 338 A 
Legacy of Housholdgoods or Furniture. 1738 WESLEY 
Ps, LXxx. vii, Our bitter Household Foes abound. 1841 
W. Spacpinc /taly & [t. Ist. I. 299 Statues, mosaics, house- 
hold utensils, and other antique treasures. 1847 Emerson 
Poems, Saadi 176 That blessed gods in servile masks Plied 
for thee thy household tasks. 

b. Of or belonging to the royal household, as 
household appointment, office, etc.; household 
troops, troops specially employed to guard the 
person of the sovereign: in Great Britain the 1st 
and 2nd Life Guards, the Royal Horse Guards, 
and the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots Guards ; 
so household brigade, cavalry, infantry, etc. 

1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4843/2 The Houshold Troops are 
under the Gates of Cambray. 1841 Evpninstone Hist. Ind. 
II. 183 In most Asiatic despotisms, the king first trusts to 
the army against the people, and then to a body of foreign 
household troops, or Mamliks, against the rest of the army. 
1849 Macauray His¢. Eng. iii. I, 295 The household infantry 
consisted of two regiments. 

ce. fg. Familiar, intimate, homely. arch. 

c1450 tr. De Jmitatione 11. xxiy. 95 Pine familiars & 
householde men. 1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 39b, Grow- 
ing into some houshold familiaritie. 1761 STERNE 7/7. 
Shandy IL. 94 Good plain houshold judgment. 1840 De 
Quincey Style Iv. (1860) 291 More household, more natural, 
less elaborate. 18532 HawrHorne Zanglew. 7., Circe’s P. 
(1879) 182 What a domestic, household, homelike sound itis ! 

7. Objective Combs., as household-keeper, -heep- 
ing (see 5), -orderer, -ordering. 

1479 Bury Wills (Camden) 51 Euery housold keper in the 
town that I dwellejnne. 1552 Huot, Housholde kepynge, 
Samiliam fouens. Ibid., Housholde orderer, or gouernor, 
oeconomicus. Ibid., Houshold orderyng,..oeconomzta. 

8. Special Combs.: household beer, beer of 
ordinary quality for household use; household 
bread, bread for ordinary household use: the 
application has changed several times between the 


16th c., when it was brown bread, and the end of | 


the 19th, when it is white bread made of a second 
or third quality of flour; household franchise, 
suffrage, the right of voting in parliamentary or 
other elections, consequent upon being a house- 
holder within an electoral division: see Housx- 
HOLDER; household gods (Kom. Antig.), the 
Lares and Penates, divinities supposed to preside 
over the household, whose images were kept in 
the atrium or central room of the house ; fig. the 
essentials of home life; household loaf, a loaf 
of household bread; + household-man, a domestic 
male servant or attendant; household servant, 
a servant belonging to the household, a domestic 
servant ; household word, a word or saying in 
familiar use ; a name familiar to everybody. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 10b, Two 
Ovens, one serving for *householde bread, the other for 
manchet for myne owne table. 1620'VENNER Via Recta i. 
18 A browne houshold bread agreeable enough for labourers. 
1737 OzELL Rabelais 1. 256 A Loaf of Houshold (or Brown) 
Bread. 1818 Topp, Household-bread, bread not of the 
finest quality : see Cheat-bread. 1859-60 Ure's Dict. Arts 
s.v. Bread (L.), Our household bread [is made], of the whole 
substance of the grain without the separation either of the 
fine flour or coarse bran. 1866 BricuT Sp. Ho. Com. 13 
Mar., If..he approved a 102 *household franchise in 
boroughs he must do so also in the counties. 1884 GLap- 
STONE Sf. Ho. Com, 28 Feb., The household franchise .. 
now..the principal franchise of the cities and towns of this 
country, 16xq T. Apams Devil's Banguet 32 Those [Lares 
et Lemures) *household-Gods, or rather household-Gobling 
and Deuils. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 111. 535 And with 
him all his Patrimony bears: His House and Houshold 
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Gods! 1818 Byron Lett. 10 Sept., The deliberate desola- 
tion piled upon me, when I stood alone upon my hearth, 
with my household gods shivered around me. 1594 Cromp- 
TON Jurisdiction 226b, A penie wheaten loafe, A halfe- 
penie *houshold loafe. 1710 Abstr. Act 8 Annec. 1 

Lond. Gaz. No. 4681/1 he White Loaves are One Half, 
and the Wheaten Three Quarters of the Weight of Houshold 
Loaves. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 49 
Take never thereto no *Houshold-man, Thei be soone weary 
as I tellcann. 1591 LamBarpE A rcheion (1635) 795 The like 
[penaltie] upon the taker of any Liverie, except he were his 
Household-man. 1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. Vi. xxil. 
(W. de W.), *Housholde seruauntes besyly helpe and folowe 
eche other. 1840 THirLwaLt Greece VII. 335 He sent back 
his brother Menelaus .. together with his private baggage, 
and household servants. 1866 Bricut Sf. at Manchester 
20 Nov., *Household or rating suffrage has existed for cen- 
turies in our parishes. 1599 SHAks. //ez. V, Iv. iil. 52 Our 
Names, Familiar in his mouth as *household words. 1833 L. 
Rircute Wand. by Loire 157 The children of genius, whose 
names are as house-hold words in the mouths of their fellow- 
men. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. iv. 375 A household 
word wherever the English language is spoken. i 

Hence (7once-wds.) + Hou'seholdment, a piece 
of household furniture. Hou‘seholdness (see 6 c), 
domestic quality. ++Hou'seholdy a. [cf. early 
mod.Du. Auyshoudigh (Kilian)], belonging to or 
befitting a household. 

1557 TusSer 10co Points Hush. v, At no tyme to much, but 
haue alway ynough: is housholdy fare, and the guyse of 
the plough. 1717 NV. Riding Rec. VIII. 17x One oak chest, 
one arm chair with some other odd householdments within 
the Township. 1833 Lytron Ezgland 1v. ii, Wordsworth 
is German from his singular householdness of feeling. 

Householder (hau‘sjhduldaz). Forms: see 
Hovusrnoip. [ME., f. House sd.1 + Homper 2: 
cf. Du. huzshouder (Kilian huyshouder), LG. hus- 
holder, MHG., Ger. haushalter, Da. huusholder, 
Sw. Aushillare ; also Gr. oikovépos.] 

The person who holds or occupies a house as 
his own dwelling and that of his household; esp. 
in the law on parliamentary elections in the United 
Kingdom, one qualified to exercise the franchise 
by the occupancy, as legally defined, of a house or 


tenement. 

¢ 1386 CuauceR Pro/. 339 An housholdere and that a greet 
was he, Seint Iulian was he in his contree. 1434 #. Z. 
Wells (1882) 101 Selle hite..& yeue to pore housholders in 
coles. 1547 in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. iii. 16x Thal- 
dermen..shall cause euerye howseholder of their seuerall 
wardes..to [etc.]. 1679 Es/abl, Test 23 His Majesty..has 
commanded all Papists who are not Householders, ‘I'ravel- 
lers, &c. to depart from this..City. 183 Macautay in Lz 
& Lett. (1880) 1. 253 With your head full of ten-pound 
householders. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
II. 309 Every householder in the country might practise 
this part of domestic economy. 1884 Low & Puttine Dict. 
Lng. Hist. 424/1 By the Reform Bill of 1867..the franchise 
-. was extended to all resident householders or rated occu- 
pants of dwelling houses, after payment of one year’s rates. 

b. Hence, The head of a household or family. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 251/1 Howsholdare (XK. howsalder), 
pater familias, yconomus. 1553 T. Witson Rhet. (1580) 
194 If an housholder will deale justly with his servauntes. 
1588 J. UpaLt Demonsty. Discip. xiv. (Arb.) 65 Euery king- 
dome or houshold, must be gouerned onely by the laws of 
the king, or ordersof the housholder. 1645 Pacitt Heresiogr. 
(1661) 50 It was the Apostles practice .. to baptize both the 
house-holders themselves that believed, and their housholds 
also. 1870 Scuarr Coma. Prov. xxi. 25-6 Wishers and 
woulders are neither good householders nor long livers. 

ce. fig. of God in reference to His providence. 

1571 GoLpING Calvin ox Ps. \xviii. 10 A most loving and 
carefull housholder, bicause he alwayes sent them rayne to 
prepare them foode. 1872 SpuRGEoN 77eas. Dav. Ps. Ixv. 

Blessed be the great Householder ; he does not suffer the 

arvest to fail. 

Hence Hou'seho:ldership, the position or status 


of a householder. 

1817 Bentuam Plax Parl. Reform Introd. 106 note, Evi- 
dence of Householdership. 1872 Daily News 30 Sept., His 
householdership .. is rather in a peculiar position; for the 
house. . which he inhabits he pays no rent, but he is allowed 
the use of it..in addition to his money wage. 

Householding (hau:shduldin), sd. [f. Housz 
sb.\ + Hotpine v6/. sb. Cf. Ger. haushaltung, 
Du. huitshouding (Kilian huyshoudinghe). The 
other Teut. langs. have the vb., Ger. Aazshalten, 


Du. hawshouden, Sw. hushdlla to keep house.] 
+ a. Management of a household; housekeep- 


ing. Ods. b. Occupation ofa house. Also attrib. 
?a@1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 1132 A yong man fulle of 
semelyhede .. His lust was mich in housholding. 1565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Consuetudo, Cicero translated Xeno- 
phons booke of housholding into the latine tongue. 1569 J. 
SanrorD tr. Agvippa’s Van. Artes 107 Economie, or hous- 
holdinge cannot truely be termed neether Art nor Science. 
1865 Daily /¢e/. 25 Oct. 6/5 Champions of ‘ fancy franchises’ 
and those who insisted upon the householding test. cho 
GLADSTONE Sp, Ho. Com. 28 Feb., There will be a fourfol 
occupation franchise, or householding franchise. 
Hou'seholding, a. [f. as prec. + Honpine 
pp!. a.} That occupies, or manages, a house. 
_1866 Dickens Resr. Pieces 129 The householding popula- 
tion of our watering-place. 1871 G. MacponaLp Story 
Sea-Shore in Wks, Fancy & Imag. 11. 4 Householding 
Nature from her treasures brought Things old and new. 
Householdry (hau'sjbouldri). [f Hovusz- 
HOLD: see -ERY, -RY.] 
_1. The management of a household; housekeep- 
ing ; domestic economy or occupations. 





HOUSEKEEPING. 


1581 Mutcaster Positions v.{1887) 35 Writing and read- 
ing do minister much helpe to trafficque, to householdrie, to 
learning, and all publicke dealinges. 1832 Blackw. Mag. 
XXXII. 645, I told her to mind her householdry. 1865 
E. Burritt Walk Lana's End 426 Pre-historic prototypes 
or models of human householdry. 

+2. concr. Household-stuff. Ods. 

1573 Tusser Hwsé, viii. (1878) 16 So houshold and hous- 
holdrie I doe define, for folke and the goodes that in house 
be of thine. 6éd. ix.17 To furnish house with housholdry. 


Household-stuff. ach. The goods, utensils, 
vessels, etc. belonging to a household ; the furni- 


ture of a house. 

e511 1st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 28/2 The women 
bere there chyldren & theyr householde stuffe. 1553 EDEN 
Treat. Newe Ind, (Arb.) 24 Theyr housholde stuffe is of 
golde and syluer. 1676 Tempter Left. to Sir ¥. Williamson 
Wks. 1731 II. 419, I have given Order for shipping away 
the best Part of my Houshold-stuff To-morrow. 1719 De 
For Crusoe u. i, Household-stuff, particularly lichen 
utensils. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. III, xii. 211 Horses, 
arms, household stuff of every kind, were found in plenty. 


Housekeep (hau'sk7p), v. [Back-formation 
from next or HOUSEKEEPING: cf. /ozsebreak.| 
zntr. To act as housekeeper, keep house. 

1842 Mrs. Peasopy in V. Hawthorne & Wife (1885) I. 


251, I housekeep, paint, sew, study German, read. 1892 
Blackw. Mag. C1, 84/2 Kate shall come and housekeep. 


Housekeeper (hau'skzpa1). [f. House 56.1 
+ Keeper, i.e. keeper of a house.] 

1. =HovsrnoipErR. Now vare or Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 251'1 Howskepare, edituus, editua, 
1536 StapLeton in Lett. §& Pap. Hen. VIII (1890) XII. 189 
At the request of honest men, he, being a house-keeper, 
was suffered to go unpunished. 1605 Lond. Prodigal 1. ii, 
She hath refused seven of the worshipfull’st And worthiest - 
housekeepers this day in Kent. 1685 in Picton L‘fool 
Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 329 None but housekeepers shall sitt 
in the seate on y® north side. .and..none but the wives and 
widdows of housekeepers..’twixt the baylives wives and y? 
font. 1766 Entick London 1V. 128 A handsome street, in- 
habited .. by private housekeepers. 1833 Hr. MartinEau 
Brooke Farnz ii. 21 A piece of ground will be given to every 
housekeeper in return for his right of common. 

Jig. 1645 Be. Hatt Remedy Discontents 38 The great 
Housekeeper of the world knows how to fit every palate’ . 
with that which either is, or should be agreeable. , 

+2. (With qualifying adj.) One who ‘keeps a 
(good, bountiful, etc.) house’ (see House sé.l 
17 b); a hospitable person. Oés. 

1538 Latimer Sev. & Rem. (1845) 411 The man is..a good 
housekeeper, feedeth many, and that daily. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald. rel. in Holinshed I. 137/2 Bountifull and liberall 
..a great housekeeper, and of great hospitalitie. a@166x 
Futter Worthies (1840) I. 281 John Barnston .. a bountiful 
house keeper. @1707 Br. Patrick Autobiogr. (1839) 71 Her 
grandmother, being a person of quality, a great housekeeper 
and very religious. : 7 

3. a. A person in charge of a house, office, place 


of business, etc. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 6 The day follow- 
ing came to court the housekeeper of Poggio. 1709 StRYPE 
Ann. Ref. I. xv. 191 Nonsuch, another of her houses, of 
which the noble earl of Arundel seems to be now house- 
keeper. 1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5274/8 Matthew Aylmer, Esq. 
..to be.. Housekeeper of His Majesty’s Royal Palace of 
Greenwich Park. 1768 Extis in PAil. Trans. LVIII. 78 
Mr. Robertson, housekeeper to the Royal Society. Mod. 
The Bank occupies the three floors; the housekeeper and 
his family live in the attics. ; 

+b. A dog kept to guard the house; a watch- 
dog. Obs. 

1605 SHaks. Macé. u1. i. 97 The valued file Distinguishes 
the swift, the slow, the subtle, The House-keeper, the 
Hunter. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 11. ix. 186/1 The Vil- 
lage-Dog, or House-keeper..bigly barking, so as to terrifie 
Rogues and Theives. , 


4. A woman engaged in housekeeping or domestic 
occupations (see HousE sd.1 17 c); a woman who 
manages or superintends the affairs of a house- 
hold; esf. the woman in control of the female 


servants of a household. 

1607 Suaks. Cov. 1. ili. 55 How do you both? You are 
manifest house-keepers. What are you sowing [sewing] 
heere? 1724 Swirr Stella's Birthday 9 Merry folks..Call 
the old house-keeper, and get her Yo fill a place. 1766 
Forpyce Sev. VYng. Wom. (1767) 1. vie226 Mistresses that 
leave all to housekeepers and other servants. 1834 Hr. Mar- 
TINEAU Demerara xii. 140 The little pining thing that was 
kept in the housekeeper’s room. 1859 Dickens Le/t?. (1880) 
Il. 87 My eldest daughter is a Capital Hotielieeotes 

5. One who ‘keeps the house’, or stays at home 


(see House sé.l 17 d). 

e17ro Cetia Fiennes Diary (1888) 75 They .. scarce ever 
go 2 or 10 mile from thence especially the women, so may 
be termed good housekeepers. 1826 Scorr ¥ru/. 12 June, 
Grief makes me a housekeeper, and to labour is my only 
resource, 


Hence (in sense 4) Hou'sekeeper-like, Hou'se- 
kee:perly adjs., like or characteristic of a house- 
keeper. Hou'sekee:pership, the position or office 


of a housekeeper. ; 

1839 Lett, fr. Madras xxvii. (1843) 294 A sort of good- 
natured, housekeeper-like bodies, who talk only of ayahs 
and amahs. 1883 Howe.tis Woman's Reason iii. 1. 60 
Marian .. turned to her mother with an air of house- 
keeperly pre-occupation to ask something about the lunch. 
1896 Daily News 2 May 7/2 Her grandson .. wrote to con- 
tradict the story of the housekeepership. 


Housekeeping (hau's,k7pin), sd. [f. Housz 


sb.14+ Keeping vi, sb.] a 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


1. The maintenance of a household; the manage- 
ment of household affairs: cf. House sé.1 17 , d. 

1550 CrowLey Last Trump. 1316 In thine housekeping 
andthychere, 1576 FLEMING Panofi, Epist. 274 Democritus 
.- being wearie of house keeping. 1640 in Lismore Papers 
Ser. 11, (1888) IV. 122 It was Reported .. that your honnor 
had giuen ouer houskiping. 1791 Mrs. RavciirFe Rom. 
Forest iii, At my mother's death my father gave up house- 
keeping. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 11. xxii. 217 They had 
learned house-keeping. Mod. He has married a scholar like 
himself, and the censorious ask ‘Who is to do the house- 
keeping?’ 

oe 2. The keeping of.a good (or other) table; 
hospitality. (Usually with qualifying adj.) Cf. 
House 5b. 17 b. Obs. 

1538 Latimer Serm. §& Rest, (Parker Soc.) 411 To main- 
tain..good housekeeping; for to the virtue of hospitality 
he hath been greatly inclined from his beginning. 1548 
Hatt Chron., Hen. VI 167b, He obteined greate love.. by 
his abundant liberalitie, and plentifull house kepynge. 1593 
Suaks, 2 Hen. VJ,1. i. 191 Thy deeds, thy plainnesse, and 
thy house-keeping, Hath wonne the greatest fauour of the 
Commons. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 32 It is 
never heard in Turkie, that a man hath undone himself by 
Housekeeping. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. viii. Il. 295 
A banquet worthy of the fame which his splendid house- 
keeping had won for him. : 

tb. concr. Provisions for household use. Ods. 
(or psetdo-arch.). 
_ 1826 Scorr Woodst. iii, ‘Tell me softly and hastily, what 
‘is in the pantry?’ ‘Small housekeeping enough’, said 
Phoebe. é 

Hou'sekeeping, a. [f. Housn sd. + keeping, 
pr. pple. of Krrep v.] That ‘keeps house’. 

1552 Hutort, House kepynge, Jaren fovens. 1802-12 
Bentuam Ration. Fudic. Lvid. (1827) V. 16 A parcel of .. 
housekeeping tradesmen. 1892 Daily News 26 Feb. 5/7 [The 
price] that housekeeping consumers pay for their coal. 


‘Housel (hau:z’l), 56. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 
ft hiisel, hisul, husl, 2 husul, 3 (Orm.) husell, 
3-6 husel, hosel, 4~ housel, (4-5 hou-, how-, 
hosele, 4-6 hou-, how-, ho-, hoo-, -sil(1, -syl(1, 
5 hossell, howsul, houzell, 5-7 howsel(l, 6 
houseale, houssel, hussyll, -el, hushel, 6-7 
housell, 7 houzle). [OE. Azisl, -ul, -el = ON, 
hiisl, Goth. hunsl sacrifice, offering; prob. from a 
Teut. stem *hunp-, pre-Teut. *£wrt-, whence Lith. 
szwefilas holy, devoted to God, Lett. swéts, OPruss. 
swints, OSlav. cpbrb svéti holy, Zend ¢paita 
holy; Skr. gwan¢d tranquil. ] 

+1. A sacrifice. rave—'. Obs. 

cg950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xii. 7 Miltheortnisse ic willo 
and nis-husul. 

2. The consecrated elements at the Communion ; 


the Mass or Eucharist ; the administration or re- 


ceiving of the Eucharist. F 


cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. wv. xxv. [xxiv.] (1891) 348 He fraezn, 
hweder heo zniz husl inne hefdon. c1o0o Canons of 
Ai lfric c. 36 in Thorpe Laws II. 360 Det husl is Cristes 
lichama na lichamlice ac gas*’’>>, na se lichama de he on 
prowode ac se lichama de he embe sprec 6a a he bletsode 
hlaf and win to husle. cx1175 Lamé. Hon. 25 Er he me 
3efe husul. c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 61 Per after ben alesd 
of pine burh pat holie husel. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 8661 
He .. deide wiboute speche Wiboute ssrift & hosel. ¢1375 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. (B) 235, 1 trow pat housel es bothe 
flesshe & blode, ¢1430 Lypc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
198 Contricioun, shrifft, hoosyl at thy partyng. c1449 
Pecock Rep. 46x An ordynaunce .. that thei schulde not 
take her hosil (that is to seie the holi Eukarist) at ny3t tyme 
aftir her soper. 1534 More 7veat. on Passion Wks, 1331/1 

. Holy men .. haue in their writinges called this blessed holy 

housell, by the name of a sacrament, a signe, a memoriall 
anda figure. c1550 CrowLey /7form. (1872) 155 To begge 
money to paye for theyr housel, as they callit. 1564 Brecon 
Comp. Lord’s Supper & Mass Wks. (1560-3) 1. 113 To 
celebrate the Lordes Supper, or as the Papistes terme it, to 
take their Hushel, or to receaue their maker. 1625 USSHER 
Answ. Fesuit 79 Christ hallowed bread and wine to housel 
before his suffering, 1844 Lincarp Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 
I. vii. 298 From the arrival of Augustine till the Reforma- 
tion, the English name for the eucharist was the housed. 
1859 TENNYSON Guinevere 146 So the stately Queen abode 
..nor sought, Wrapt in her grief, for housel or for shrift. 

3. Comb. + housel-box, a box containing the 
consecrated host; + housel-bread, the host. 

c13758 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B) 597 We praye pis 
messe vs stande in stede of shrift, & als of housel-brede. 
1598 Haxtuyt Voy. I. 115 Like vnto a deacon carying the 
houssel-boxe in time of lent. 


Housel (hau-z’l), v. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 
1 hislian, 3-6 husel, hosel, etc. : see prec. [OE. 
hiislian (=ON. hiisla), f. hitsl-HovusEt sd.] 

1. trans. To administer the Communion or 


Eucharist to; = COMMUNICATE 7. 7. 

c1000 Canons of Edgar c. 65 in Thorpe Laws II. 258 
We lerad pet zlc preosta .. seoce men huslizge ponne 
heom pearf si. c1z00 Ormin 6129 He shall shrifenn be & 
huslenn ec. c1290 Michael 96 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 302 Pat 
folk he dude hoseli al. c1g00 Rom. Rose 6338 He shal 
housel me anoon. cx1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1964 To 
howsil her or she sulde dy. 1548tr. Luther's Art. Faith Bj, 
One would pretend to husel or Communicate himself. 1590 
GrEENwoop Collect. Sclaund. Art. G, Your popish and 
Idolatrous housling the sick with this Sacrament. 1616 
Butroxar, Howse//, to minister Sacraments to a sicke man 
in danger of death. axz6s0 Sir Aldingar xvi. in Child 
Ballads (1885) lix. 11. 46/2 ‘A preist, a preist ’, sayes Aldin- 
gar, ‘ Me for to houzle and shriue!’ 1877 J. D. CHamBers 
Div. Worship 395 In England, the Deacon might baptize 
and housel the people. 








-a stay-at-home. 
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Jig. ax619 Beaum. & Fr. Wit without M. ui. i, May 
zealous smiths So housel all our Hackneys, that they may 
feel Compunction in their feet. 

b. pass. (and ref.) To receive the Communion ; 

= COMMUNICATE v. 6, 

e1200 7 rin. Coll. Hom, 101 Danne we hauen ure sinnes 
forleten and bireused and bet and ben huseled. ax300 
Cursor M. 28455 Efter pat i huseld was. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Pars. T. ® 953 Oones a yeere atte leeste wey it is lawe- 
ful for to been housled. cxqgoo Maunpev. (1839) xxv. 
261 Pei schryuen hem & howselen hem’ evermore ones 
or twyes in the woke. And pere ben manye of hem pat 
howselen hem euery day. c1440 ¥acob’s Well (E. E.T.S.) 
176 He was howselyd & anelyd, & dyed, & apperyd to oon 
of his frendys in lyknes of a deuyl, & seyde, he was 
dampnyd. 1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 302/2 In the begynning 
of the church, all Christen men were houseled vnder both 
kyndes. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 336 And then 
being houselled, did he eat and drink. 

e. intr. or absol. To administer the Communion, 

1504 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 295, I witte unto the alter 
, to serve at Pasch to howsell with, oon twill towel. 1516 
in E. A. Tillett St. George Tombland, Norwich (1891) 40 
A towel of plein cloth for to howsel with of iiij or v ellys. 

+2. transf. To purify by ceremonial expiation 
or lustration. Oés. 

1607 TorsEtt Four-f. Beasts (1658) 523 The Athenians, 
when they housled their army .. did it with Hogs, Sheep or 
Buls..and at last slew and offered them to Mars. 


House-lamb. 

1. A lamb kept in or near the house; a pet 
lamb ; a lamb kept and fattened for the table. 

1574 HeLtoweEs Guenara’s Fam. Ep. (1584) 141 So quiet 
and so gentle, as if it had beene a house lambe brought up 
by hand. 1826 in Cobbett Rum Rides (1885) II. 193 The 
house-lambs and the early Easter-lambs. 1848 Dickens 
Domibey xxv, Mild and placid as a house-lamb. 

2. The flesh of such a lamb used as food. 

1727 Philip Quaril (1816) 30 It eat as delicious as house 
lamb. 1827 Mrs. Runpett Dom. Cookery u. 32 House- 
lamb may be had in great towns almost all the year. 

Houseleek (hau'slzk). Forms: see Housz 
and Leek: also 6-7 houselike, 7 houslicke. 
LOE. type *hzisléac, f. hits House sb.1 + léac Lenk 
=MDu. huuslooc, MLG. hislok, Du. huislook ; 
MHG., huslouch, Ger. hauslauch; Da. huzuslog, 
Sw. Auslok.] The plant Sempervivum tectorum, 
a succulent herb with pink flowers and thick stem 
and leaves, the latter forming a dense rosette close 
to the root, which grows commonly on walls and 
the roofs of houses. Hence extended to all species 
of the genus Sempervivum, N. O. Crassulacer. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 251/1t Howsleke, herbe, or sengrene, 
barba Fovis, semper viva, Jubarbium. 1538 ‘TURNER 
Libellus, Sedvut, housleke. 1562 — Herbal 1. 133.a, Hous- 
lekée .. groweth in mountaynes and hylly places, som vse to 
set it vpon theyr houses. 1617 MarkHam Cavadl. vil. 39 
Two spoonefull of the iuyce of houslicke. 1656 RipGLEY 
Pract. Physick 15x Housleek on houses is full of juyce in 
the greatest heat. 1832 Lyrron Eugene A. 1. ii, Roofs 
green with mosses and house-leek. 

attrib. c 1540 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. ix. 227 Take 
-. of nightshade leaves .. howseleke leaves, plantaigne 
leaves. 1694 Satmon Bates’ Disp. (1713) 645/1 Drink after 
it a Draught of Housleek Whey. 

b. Tree Houseleek, or Houseleek-tree: a 
shrubby plant with yellow flowers (Sempervivum 
or onium arboreun), allied to the Common 


Houseleek. Sea Housleek: see quot. 1611. 

1611 Coter., Joubarbe arborée, Tree Housleeke. . Joubarbe 
marine, Sea Housleek, Sea Aygreen, hearb Aloes. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 23/2 Afonium arboreum is well known to 
gardeners as the tree houseleek; its loose panicles, with 
a profusion of clammy yellow blossoms, are very elegant. 
1884 Mitter Plant-7., House-leek Tree. 

Houseless (hau'slés), a. [f House sd.1 + 
-LESS.] 

1. Not having or dwelling in a house; having 
no shelter or place of refuge ; homeless. 

¢143015 Vokens in Adam Davy etc. (1878) 93 Herberewe 
pe housles. 1605 SHaks. Leavy 1. iv. 30 Your House-lesse 
heads, and vnfed sides. 1764 Gotpsm. 7vaz. 4 Where the 
rude Carinthian boor Against the houseless stranger shuts 
the door. 1838 H. Biunt 7 Ch. Asta 77 We all feel for the 
houseless and destitute. 1886 American XIII. 21 The 
homeless and houseless poor. 

2. Destitute of houses and the shelter they yield. 

¢ 1586 C’rEss PemBroxke Ps. cxx. v, In a tent, in a howse- 
lesse harbour. 1798 Worpsw. Jintern Ad. 20 Vagrant 
dwellers in the houseless woods. 1829 Lytron Disowned 
ii. 8 Our home is the houseless sward. 

+b. Inhospitable. Obs. rare. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 351 Men of pis lond beeb 
. housles, and grete fiz3teres [=gens inhospita, bellicosa). 

Hence Hou‘selessness, houseless condition. 

1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 229 The night—the storms—the 
houselessness. 1860 Dickens Uncomnz. Trav. xiii, A cry 
of loneliness and houselessness. 

Houselet (hauslét). monce-wd. [f. House sd.1 
+-LET.] A very small house. 

1802 W. TayLor in Robberds J7Zem. I. 410 The squeezed 
cabin-parloured houselets of Dover. 4 

+ Houseling (haw'slin), sd. Obs. or dial. [f. 
House 5,1 +-L1nG.] One that stays in the house; 
b. (See quot. 1847-78.) 

15398 Fiorio, Mansionaro, a homekeeper, a houslin [x6rx 
houseling], one that seldome goes abroad. 1847-78 Hatii- 
wELL, Houselings, tame animals, or rather animals bred up 
by hand. Worth, 





HOUSEMASTER. 


Houseling, -lling (hau‘z’lin), vd/. sb. Obs. 
exc. Hist, [t. HOUSEL v. + -ING1!.] 

1. The action of the verb HousEL; administra- 
tion of the Eucharist; communion. 

c1000 AitFric //om. II. 548 Efter pere huslunge. ¢ 1315 
SHOREHAM 25 Alle taketh that ry3t body Thyse men at hare 
houslynge. c14g0 Myrc 253 After that holy hoselynge. 
1548 Confess. Faith Ch. Switzerland in Wodrow Soc. 
Misc. (1844) I. 18 There is twayne whiche are named in the 
Churche of God Sacramentes, Baptyme, and Howslynge. 
1642 Jer. Taytor Zfisc, (1647) 255 Houseling of people is 
the office meant, communicating them at home. 1886 M, K. 
Macmitian Dagonet the fester i. 51 When all the housel- 
ling was done, the chaplain led me again to the bed. 

2. at/rib. a. Used at the celebration of the Eu- 
charist ; sacramental (in quot. 1590 ¢vans/f.). 

1474 Will of Selby (Somerset Ho.), Howseling towell. 
1532 Vatton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 147 Payd for 
xxviij yards of Irys cloth for a hussyllyng sloth 1566 in 
Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture 86 One howslinge bell. 1590 
SPENSER /. Q, 1. xii. 37 His owne two hands. . The housling 
fire did kindle and provide, And holy water thereon 
sprinckled wide. 1872 WV. & Q. 4th Ser. IX. 318 It is not 
generally known that houseling cloths are still used [in the 
Church of England], but only in one place that I know of 
in England—viz., in Wimborne Minster. 

b. Houseling people: communicants, or people 
of age to receive the Communion. (Cf. OE, 4zis?- 
bearn, -wer.) 

1519 in Pleadings Duchy Lancast. (1896) 83 A gret paroch 
and hath seven thousand howseling peple and moo. 1568 
Reg. Parish Ulcombe, Kent (MS.), Ther are housholders in 
the said paroch xlti, Ther are houslinge people 165. 1895 
W. Pace Vorksh. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) 11. Pref. 16 Every 
one over 14 would be accounted a houseling person, or one 
who received the sacrament. 

Housell, var. Housat, House, Oés. 

House-lot. U.S. A lot or portion of land 
sufficient for building a house on ; a building plot; 
cf. Home-Lot and HoMESTEAD 3. 

166: in C. Butler Aist. Groton, Mass. (1848) 16 That 
these lands and meadows be so divided .. that none have 
less than ten acres for their houselots and five acres of 
meadow. 1693, 1706 [see HomesTEAD 3]. 1841 EMERSON 
Lect., Conservative Wks. (Bohn) II. 269 ‘ Touch any wood, 
or field, or house-lot, on your peril’, cry all the gentle- 
men of this world. 1844 — Vug. Amer. ibid. 295 The 
selection of a fit houselot. 

Housemaid (hau's,méid’. A female domestic 
servant, having charge especially of the reception- 


rooms and bed-rooms. 

1694 Dunton’s Ladies Dict. 183/2. House-Maids, Your 
principal Office is to make clean the greatest part of the 
House ;.. so that you suffer no room to lie foul. 1731 
Swirt Direct. Servants Wks. 1814 XII. 399 The house- 
maid may put out her candle by running it against the 
looking-glass. 1837 CartyLe #7. Kev. I. vit. iv, The House- 
maid, with early broom. 

b. altrib. 

1833 Lapy GranviLte Lef#t. (1894) I]. 144 There is a 
vulgar, housemaid, common look in her features, 1884 
Girl’s Own Paper Nov. 58/1 The ‘ housemaid skirt’, with its 
straight folds, lack of gores, and three or four tucks at the 
edge, seems to be..worn..by all the young girls. 

ce. Housemaid’s knee: an inflammation of the 
bursa over the knee-cap, induced by kneeling on 
hard floors. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886.) 

Hence (chiefly zonce-wds.) Hou'semai:denhood 
(after maidenhood), the personality or honour of 
ahousemaid. Hou'semai:denly a. (after mazdenly), 
of or belonging toa housemaid. Hou*semaiding, 
housemaid’s work. 

1859 Mrs. Cartye Zedé. III. 17, I had a deal of house- 
maiding to execute during the week. 1876 Mrs. OLIPHANT 
Curate in Charge (ed. 5) I. iii. 62 That’s why the girls have 
so much housemaiding to do. 1878 Besant & Rice Ceéia’s 
Aré. II. xiii. 210 The domestic mop used to be .. a weapon 
for the defence of housemaidenhood. 1893‘ B. ApBotsrorD ’ 
But 49 A housemaid without the housemaidenly cap. 

House-man, houseman (hau‘s;mzn). 

1. (ee quot.) 

1798 Mattuus Popul. u. i. (1806) I. 310 The Norway 
farms have in general a certain number of married labourers 
employed upon them..who are called housemen, /é7d. 31x 
A houseman’s place becomes vacant. 

2. A man who lives habitually in a house. 

1843 E. Jones Poems, Sens. §& Event 86 When the rich 
hedges Sleep. .so still and sunnily That housemen long to 
go and lie beside them. 

3. (Hou'seyma:n: with capital H) A member of 
the college of Christ Church, Oxford: see Houss 
50.1 4 b. 

1868 Oxford Spect. (1869) 102 While their dwelling is 
called Christ Church by strangers, by others it is called the 
House, and they themselves Housemen. 1895 Daily News 
20 Sept. 4/7 Lord Rosebery \himself a Houseman). 


Housemaster (hau‘s;ma:staz). 

1. The master of a house or household. vave. 

1878 W. E. Hearn Aryan Househ. xii. § 5. 289 The 
Aryan House-master was the member of an organized clan 
under the presidency of a chief. 1882 Queen's Printers’ 
Bible-Aids Gloss. s.v. Goodman, The ‘goodman’ of Prov. 
vii. 19 was the house-master or husband. 

2. (Hou'se-ma‘ster.) The master of one of the 
boarding-houses at a public school (House sd.1 4c). 

1884 Pall Mail G. 4 Sept. 4/2 It is to be wondered whether 
parents..ever realize the multifarious duties of a house- 
master. 1891 /bid. 6 Oct. 2/3 The real unit in most of the 
large public schools is the ‘house’, and it is the house- 
master who has the most powerful influence over his pupils. 


HOUSEMASTERING. 


Hence (in sense 2) Hou:sema‘stering, the work 
or functions of a housemaster. Hou‘sema‘ster- 


ship, the position or office of a housemaster. 

1884 Pall MallG. 4 Sept. 4/2 With other duties to perform 
besides housemastering, 1886 A¢hengzum 17 July 80/1 The 
unfelt gradual pressure of this system, that is so apt to 
make of a housemastership what fellowships have been 
said to be—‘the grave of learning’, and of other things 
besides learning which can ill be spared. ; si 

Housemate (hau‘s;mé't). One who lives in 
the same house with another; a household com- 


panion. Also fg. 

x809-10 CoteripcE Friend (1837) III. 325 Knowledge to 
be gained from books, children, housemates and neighbours. 
1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Uses Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 
284 It is observed in old couples, or in persons who have 
been housemates for a course of years, that they grow alike. 
1861 Lowe. £ Pluribus Unum Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 74 
Peace. .is a blessing that will not long be the housemate of 
cowardice, ~ F 

Hence Hou‘semating, living together in a house. 

1882 Hat Caine D. G. Rossetti 273 Remaining .. in the 
same mind relative to our mutual housemating. 

Hou'se-mi:stress. The mistress of a house. 

1875 Ruskin Fors Clav. V. lviii. 293 Permitted to the 
house-mistresses on great occasions. 1887 Pali Mall G. 
13 May 14/1 This is the sign that she [the bride] may 
henceforward regard herself as the true housetnistress. She 
crosses the threshold, and the whole party follows. 

Hou'se-mother. [Cf Ger. Aausmutter.] 
The mother of a household or family ; the female 
head of a community living together as a family, 

1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. I. vu. iii, Men know not what the 
pantry is, when it grows empty; only house-mothers know. 
1860 THackeray Round. Papers xviii. (D.), The house- 
mother comes down to her family with a sad face. 1882 
Standard 16 Nov. 1/6 The Managers require a.. woman to 
take charge of and act as House-Mother.of a House con- 
taining from 20 to 25 Girls and Infants, at their Separate 
Home School. 

Hence Hou'se-mo:therly a., belonging to or 
characteristic of a house-mother. 

1880 Miss Broucuton Sec. Th. 1. i, Gillian, wrapping.. 
with house-motherly care, a woolly shawl round. . Emilia. 

Hou'se-place, houseplace. The name in 
many parts of England of the common living-room 
in a farm-house or cottage; = House 50.1 1b. 

1812 Examiner 7 Sept. 564/1 His mistress met him in the 
house-place. 1859 Gro. Exior A. Bede 1. iv, Gyp. .followed 
Lisbeth into the house-place. 1865 Miss METEyARD Yosiah 
Wedgwood 1. 200-1 From this garden you entered at once, 
as was then universally the custom, into the roomy house- 
place or kitchen. 1894 A thenzunt 6 Oct. 459/1, I can take 
him into a farmhouse close to my residence, where he will 
find a very picturesque old ‘houseplace’ (always spoken of 
as such), that is, half best kitchen and half sitting-room, 
where the family. .live and sit at nights. 

Houser ! (hau‘zo1). rare. [f. House v.1+-ER1.] 
+1. One who erects a house; a builder. Ods. 
ar400 Prymer (1891) 32 [Ps. cxviii. 22] The stoon bt the 
houseres reproueden her hit is maad in to the heued of 
the corner. 

2. One who ‘houses’ or makes his habitation 
somewhere; a dweller, an inhabitant. 

1871 R. Exxis Catzdlus |xiii. 54 To be with the snows, the 
wild beasts, in a wintery domicile, To be near each savage 
houser that a surly fury provokes. 

+ Houser? (haw za). Ods. Also 6 howsour, 
houssour. [a. OF. houssure, -eure, f. housser 
to cover, HousE v.2] A covering, housing. 

1513 Douctas 4nezs vu. v. 192 The king With purpoure 
howsouris bad ane coursour bring. 1785 R. CuMBERLAND 
Observer No. 89 » 2 He loaded and primed his pistols, and 
carefully lodged them in the housers of his saddle. 

Hou'se-room. Room or accommodation in 
a house for a person or thing ; lodging. 

1596 SPENSER FQ. vi. iii. 41 Here is at his gate an-errant 
Knight, That house-rome craves. 1601 Death Earl Hunt- 
ington ww. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 296 And thou find’st 
house-room in this nunnery. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India §& 
P. 370 They dare hardly give it House-room, or afford it 
a place in their Libraries. 1862 Mrs. Woop Mrs. Hallib. 
11. 1X. 193, I must trouble you to give this man house-room 
for a few days. dod. The amount of rubbish for which he 
finds house-room is incredible. 

Jig. 1586 Praise of Mus. 29 A precious stone may be 
set in ledde, and [etc.], in which cases wee .. pittie their 
vnfortunate houserome. @1618 RaLeicH Advice of Son 
Rem. (1661) 116 Being. .turned both out of service and house- 
room of this wicked world. 1892 A. B. Bruce Afologetics 
Introd. i. 25 His [Lessing's] large genial nature gave house- 
room to ideas and tendencies not easily reconciled. 

+ Hou'se-roomth, Ods. rare. =prec. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort. 1. xlvii. 222b, The first 
gaue thee house-romth the space of a few monethes. 

+ House-row (hau:s;rdu). Obs. A row or series 
of houses. Ay (i) house-row: according to the 
order or succession of houses, house by house. 

e1586 in Rel. Ant. I. 255 The parishe by howserowe to 
fynde every sundaye in the yeare j. penye white lofe for 
holye bread. 1676 NV. Riding Rec. V1. 264 That due watch 
and ward be kept by persons fit and of able body by house- 
row. a@rz79x Westey Ws. (1872) VIII. 320 Take a regular 
catalogue of your societies, as they live in house-row. [1896 

I. BLasnitt Sutton-in-Holderness 186 For more important 
objects, collections were sometimes made by ‘ house-row’.] 


+ Hou'seship. Oés. In 3 husshipe. [f. Housz 
sh.l + -suip. Cf. OE. Ausgescipe.] Household, 
family. 

exz00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 197 His seuen sunes and brie 
dochtres and al bat muchele husshipe pe him sholde raked 
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Housestead (hau's;stéd). Also 7 housted. 
(OE. Aus-stede, f. hats House sb.1 + stede STEAD. 
Cf. OS. has-stedi, OF ris. htts-stede, OHG. hts-stat.] 
A place or piece of ground on which a house 
stands; the site of a house; cf. HOMESTEAD 3. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 154 Deos wyrt.. byb cenned on 
ealdum hus stedum. @1687 Perry Pol. Arith. 18 The 82 
thousand Families of Paris stand upon the equivalent of 65 
thousand London Housteds. 

Hou:se-to’p. The top or roof of a house. 

1526 TiNDALE Mat#t. xxiv. 17 Lett hym whych is on the 
housse toppe not come doune to take enythinge out of his 
housse. 1530 PatsGR. 233/1 Housetoppe or treetoppe, coy- 
peau de la maison. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xii. 3 That 
which you haue spoken into the eare in the chambers shal 
be preached in the house-toppes. 1828 CarLyLE Msc. (1857) 
I. 233 Mounting to the house-top to reach the stars. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xi. 111. 1 The streets, the balconies, 
and the very housetops were crowded with gazers. 

Houseward (hau's;w9:1d), adv. [See -warp.] 
Towards the house. Formerly Zo (the) houseward. 

1535 CovERDALE 2 Chvon. iii. 13 Their face was turned to 
the house warde. 1876 Lanier Poems, Psalut of West 134 
Stride again To houseward all aghast. 1889 STEVENSON 
Master of B. 157 As we went houseward. ; 

House-warm, v. ([Back-formation from 
Hovusz-waRMinG.] zr. To give, or take part in, 
a house-warming (sense 2); ¢vazs. to entertain at 
a house-warming. (vavre in finite vb.) 

1666 Perrys Diavy 1 Nov., A very noble cake, which 
I presently resolved to have my wife go with to-day, and 
some wine, and house-warm my Betty Michell. c18z0 L. 
Hunt Blue-Stocking Rev. 1. 64 Tasteful shade of magnificent 
house-warming Guelph. 

Hou'se-warming. : ‘ 

1. Zt. The warming or heating of a house; in 
quot. (?) fuel for warming a house. 

c11so in Registr. Monast. de Winchelcumba (1892) 81 
Concessit, etiam nobis..husbote et heibote et huswerminge. 

2. The action of celebrating the entrancé into the 
occupation of a new house or home with a feast 
or entertainment. b. The entertainment given on 
such an occasion. 

1577 FLEEtwoop in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 11. IIT. 56 The 
Shomakers of London, having builded..a newe Hall, made 
a royall feast for theire frends, which they call their howse 
warming. 1661 EvELyN Diary 28 Nov., I dined at Chiffinch’s 
house-warming, in St. James’s Park. 1678 DryDEN Liz- 
berham v.i. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 518 ® 1, I must make 
the present entertainment like a treat at an house-warming, 
out of such presents as have been sent me by my guests. 
1880 Mrs. RippELt Palace Gard. ii. (1881) 21 We shall 
have to give a house-warming, I suppose. 

attrib. 1844 J. T. Hewretr Parsons & W. xxxiv, He 
had given the usual house-warming dinner. 


Housewife (hau‘s,;woif, hv-zwif, ha zif), 5b. Pl. 
housewives (hau's,woivz, hyz(w)ivz). Forms: 
a. 3-4 husewif, 4 husewijf, huswif, -wijf; 
house-, houswif, -wyf; hosewif, -wyf, (/. 
-wyves); 4-5 houswif, -wijf, -wyff, 6 hows- 
wyff, housewyfe, (-wyfes, -wyves), 6-8 hous- 
wife, 6- housewife, (-wives). 8. 5-6 huswif, 
-wijf, -wyf(f, 5-6 huswyfe, 6-8 (-9 in sense 3) 
huswife, 7 -wiffe ; also (in sense 3) 8 hussive, 
9 huzzif, hussif, #/, hussives. See also Hussy. 
[ME. hzs(e)wef, f. his House sb.1 + wif woman, 
Wire: cf. Ger. hauswezb, early mod.Du. huyswif 
‘materfamilias’ (Kilian) ; but the sense in Ger. and 
Du. is usually expressed by hausfrau, huisvrouw, 
In early ME., usually with a connective e, as in 
husebond, HUSBAND, which is not found in OE. 
compounds of zs-, and has not been clearly ex- 
plained. When this was absent, in the form héswif, 
the # tended to be shortened by position, as in 
husband, giving the form hzfsw7fe, in literary use 
till the 18th c., and still common in transf. senses 
and dialectally. FElision of w (cf. Chiswick, Kes- 
wick), and (dialectally) of final 7, v, gave the forms 
huzzif, hussive, huzzy, Hussy q.v. But the analy- 
tical form with long vowel, Aasewif, hiswif, hous- 
wif, housewtfe, continued in use, and became fre- 

uent in sense I in the 16th c., esp. when the 
shortened Az/szvzfe began to lose caste, through its 
depreciatory use in sense 2 (see Hussy). But 
many still pronounce huzwif, huzzif in sense I, 
even when they write housewzfe.] 

1. A woman (usually, a married woman) who 
manages or directs the affairs of her household; 
the mistress of a family; the wife of a householder. 
Often (with qualifying words), A woman who 
manages her household with skill and thrift, a 
domestic economist. 

a, a1225 Ancr. R. 416 Heo nis nout husewif; auh is a 
chirche ancre. a 1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Hom. 247 To 
cwemen wel be husewif. a1300 Cursor M. 14088 Martha 
was huswijf [v.77 houswif, husewijf, hosewif] o bat hus. 
¢ 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 156 Mesounere, 
house wyf. 1382 Wycuir x 77. v. 14, 1 wole, 3ongere for 
to be weddid..for to be hosewyues. 1393 Lanat. P. PZ. C. 
xiv. 9 By nom hym ys nousewif, and heeld here hym self. 
1465 Marc. Paston in P. Left. No. 506 II. 198 By your faynt 
houswyff at thys tyme. 1535 CoverDALE Prov. xxx. 21 
The earth is disquieted .. thorow an ydle houswife. 1600 
Suaks. A. FY, LZ, 1. ii, 33 Let vs sit and mocke the good 








HOUSEWIFELY. 


houswife Fortune from her wheele. 1710 Brit. Apollo IIT. 
No. 91. 3/2 There is.. but An Hour in one whole Day 
between A Housewife anda Slut. 1832 W. Irvinc Alhambra 
II. 85 Loitering housewives and idle maid-servants. 1857 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. (1868) 13 You will see the good 
housewife taking pride in her pretty table-cloth, and her 
glittering shelves. 

B. ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 255/1 Huswyfe, materfamilias. 
1529 More Com/. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1184/1, I bryng home 
a gose & not out of the pulters shoppe . . but out of the hus- 
wiues house, at the fyrst hand. 1573 Tusser Hwsé. Ixx. 
(1878) 162 Take huswife from husband, and what is he than? 
1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 37 As good a huswife as she was 
a happy wife. axsg2 H. Smitu Wks. (1866-7) I. 29 We call 
the wife huswife, that is, house-wife. 1607 SuHaks. 770 
IV. iii. 423 The bounteous Huswife Nature. 1635 Brome 
Sparagus Gard. ut. vis Wks. 1873 III. 166 We would be 
Much better huswifes. 1712-14 Pore Rape Lock v. 21 Who 
would not scorn what huswife’s cares produce. 1762 [see 5]. 

+b. Housewife’s cloth: see quot. 1727. Obs. 
1s7r in Beck Draper's Dict. s.v., ilj yeardes and half of 
howswyff clothe iijs. vjd. 1625 Hart Azat. Ur, 1. iv. 44, 
I discerne..neither carded wooll, flaxe, nor huswiues cloth. 
1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/., House-wife’s Cloth is a middle sort 
of linnen cloth between fine and coarse, for family uses. 
+2. A light, worthless, or pert woman or girl. 
Obs. Usually huswife ; now Hussy, q.v. 

1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 20 Ye huswife, what wynde 
blowth ye hyther thus right? 1599 Broughton’s Lett. vii. 
21 Sampsons heyfer was his wife, a skittish huswife. 1613 
R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Concubine, harlot or light huswife. 
1655 Furter Ch. Hist. 11. i. § 4 Some gigling Huswives, 
(Light Leaves will be wagg’d with Little Wind) causelesly 
fell a flouting at them. 1691 Woop Ath. O.xon. 11. 163 After- 
wards he married a light Huswife. 1705 VANBRUGH Con/ed. 
v. ii, Impudent housewife ! 

3. (Usually ho-zif). A pocket-case for needles, 
pins, thread, scissors, etc. (In this sense still. 
often spelt Auswife, hussive.) P 

1749 P. Sxetton Deism Revealed viii. (T.), Women.. 
spending their time in knotting, or making an housewife. 
1762 STERNE, 77. Shandy V. xvi, To bring whatever he had 
to say, into so small a compass, that .. it might be rolled up 
in my mother’s housewife. 1768 — Sent. Yourn. (1775) 1. 
112 (Temptation) [She] without saying a word, took out her 
little hussive, threaded a small needle, and sewed it up. 
1851 D. JERROLD S¢. Giles xv. 158 He placed a little silken 
huswife in her trembling hand. 1868 HotmE Lee &. God/rey 
x. 54 She drew a thread of silk from the housewife. 1871 
CarLyLE in Mrs. C.’s Lett. 1. 161 She tried anxiously all 
her ‘hussives’, boxes, drawers. 

+4. A local name of some kind of fish. Ods. 

c1640 J. Smytu Hundred of Berkeley (1885) 319 The 
Dory, the huswife, the herringe, the sprat. 

5. attrib. and Comb, a. appositive ; b. of or be- 
longing to a housewife; ¢. housewife-case = 
sense 3; housewife-cloth (see I b). 

1762 CuHuRCHILL Ghost 11. 1 It was the Hour, when 
Huswife Morn, With Pearl and Linen hangs each thorn, 
1856 Bryant ze iii, The housewife bee and humming- 
bird. 1856 Kane Avct. Expl. 11. xxii. 217 They bestirred 
themselves real housewife-fashion to..make us comfortable. 
1859 Sata Gas-light §& D. xviii. 204 Walking-sticks, house- 
wife-cases, knives. . 

Hou‘sewife (see prec.), 2. Also 
7 -wive. [f. prec. sb] 

1. intr. (also to housewife it): To act the 
housewife ; to manage a household with skill and 
thrift ; to practise economy. ; 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. 1. Aij b, She [the ant] huswyfes 
it right well. 1603 Breton Dial. Dignity or Indig. Man 
15 Shee Huswifeth at home for their owne profit and theyr 
Childrens comfort. 1766Mrs.GrirritHLett.Henry§ Frances 
III. 254 She neither reads, converses, works, visits, house- 
wifes, coquets, intrigues, nor prays. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 28 
June 1/3 All her daily dusting and careful housewifing. 

2. trans. To manage as a good housewife, or 
with skill and thrift ; to economize, be sparing of, 
make the most of. - (Cf. 40 husband.) 

1632 Brome North. Lasse mi. ii. Wks. 1873 III. 57 If you 
..huswife the entertainment to make it brave for my credit. 
1649 G. DaniEt 7rinarch., Rich. 11, ccxxxix, The vndrest 
Hearth, and the ill house-wif'd roome Lay all on heaps, 
a De For Moll Flanders (1840) 116, I must housewife 
the money. 1798 F. Latuom Midnt. Bel/ 111. 55 In order - 
fo housewife the money we possessed .. we resolved to buy 
a loaf. 


Housewifely (hauswoifli, hy-z(w)ifli), a. 
Also 6-7 hus-. [f. as prec. +-Ly1. ; 
1. Of the character of a housewife; skilful and 


thrifty in the management of household affairs. 

1526 TINDALE 77fus ii. 5 To be of honest behaveoure, 
chast, huswyfly. @ 1639 W. WHATELEY Profotyfes I. xi. 
(1640) 140 Sarah was huswifely in her house. 1677 Comzpi. 
Servant-Maid 2 Be neat, cleanly, and huswifely, in your 
clothes. 1741-70 Exiz. Carter Let¢t. (1808) 110 Whether 
Telemachus (like a notable housewifely young man as he 
was) hung his cloaths upon a peg. 1864 Miss YoncE Triad 
I. iv. 77 The homely housewifely mother. 

2. Belonging to or befitting a housewife ; relating 
to or showing skill in domestic economy. 

1560 Nice Wanton in Hazl. Dodsley II. 165 Learn .. to 
spin and sew, And other honest housewifely points to know. 
1624 Cuarman Homer's Hymn to Vesta, Grace this house 
with thy housewifely repair. 1755 Connoisseur No. 60 PX 
Housewifely accomplishments are now quite out of date 
among the polite world. 1848 C. Bronte ¥. Eyre xi, She 

roduced from her pocket a most housewifely bunch of 

eys. 1869 Mrs. Lynn Linton Girl of Period Ess. 1883 I. 
43 The snobbish half of the middle classes holds houses 
work as degrading. 

Hence Hou'sewifeliness, housewifely character. 

1561 Becon Sick Man's Salve Wks. 11. 245 Her quietnes, 


Now rare. 


HOUSEWIFELY. 


honestie, howsewiuelines, and such other fruites of Godes 
spirit. 1869 Daily News 8 Oct., One signal merit of do- 
mestic statesmanship in Prussia is .. its housewifeliness. 
1878 Scribner's Mag. XVI. 731/2 There was a quiet air of 
housewifeliness about her. 

How'sewifely, adv. ?Ods. [f. as prec. + 
-LY2,]_ In a manner befitting a housewife. 

¢ 1430 How Good IV 77/153 in Badees Bk. (1868) 43 Hous- 
wijflt pou schalt goon on be worke day. 15s T. Witson 
Logike (1580) 58 She handleth all thinges housewifely. 1573 
TussEr Hxsé. Ixxiii. (1878) 164 That all thing in season be 
huswifelie fed. 1693 SourHERNE JZaia’s Last Prayer v. i, 
You were more housewifely employ’d. 

Housewifery (hau 's,woifti, —hv-z(w)ifri), 
Forms : see HousEWIFE ; also 6-7 -wivery, etc., 
6-8 -wifry, etc., 7 husfrey. [f. as prec. +-Ry.] 

1. The function or province of a housewife; 
management of household affairs; domestic 
economy ; housekeeping. 

¢ 1440 Proup, Parv. 2355/1 Huswyfery, yconomia. 1481-4 
E. Paston in P. Let. No. 859 III. 279, I deme her mynde 
hathe ben other weys ocapyed than as to huswyfery. 1550 
CrowLey Way to Wealth (1872) 139 Womanlike behauiour 
and motherlike housewifry. 1570 Tusser (¢7¢/e) A hundreth 
good pointes of husbandry, lately maried unto a hundreth 
good poynts of huswifery, cx16xx CHapman J/iad xxi. 
242 Skilled in housewiferies Of all kinds fitting. 1694 R. 
L’Estrance Fades |xxxvii. 104 The very Point of Manage 
and Huswiv'ry. 1707 Reflex. upon Ridicule 225 Women 
of great Figure look upon Huswifery as a City Vertue. 
1885 Ruskin Preterita I. vii, 208 My mother .. learned 
severely right principles of truth, charity, and housewifery. 

+b. fig. Thrift, economy; making the most of 
something. Ods. 

1638 Brome Axtifodes ut. vi. Wks. 1873 III. 288 To 
cease your huswifry in spinning out The Play at length 
thus. 1775 Map. D'Arsiay Larly Diary (1889) Il. 11 
Trying on a coat she was altering in a fit of housewifery. 

2. concr. Things pertaining to housekeeping ; 
articles of household use; in quot. 1673-4, econo- 
mic product. ? Ods. 

1552 Hurort, Huswiferye, Zaza et tela. c1590 GREENE 
Fr, Bacon i. 79 Amongst the cream-boles did she shine, As 
Pallas, mongst her Princely huswiferie. 1616 Surrr. & 
Marku. Country Parme 156 Your Hedge .. which shall 
part your Garden of Huswiferie and Pulse. 1673-4 Grew 
Veget. Trunks vii. § 12 Scotch-Cloath, is only the House- 
wifery of the same parts of the Barque of Nettle. 1822 L, 
Hont ludicator, Old Lady, She..is a great..connoisseur 
in butcher's meat and all sorts of house-wifery. 

3. attrib. 

1580 Tusser Hzsb, Introd, (1878) 2 More lessons .. Than 
Huswifery book doth utter or tell. 1891 Review of Rev. 
IV. 584/1 Housewifery schools were established. 

Houw'sewifeship. Forms: see Housmwirr; 
also Sc. hussyfskap, hussyskep, hissieskip, 
housewifeskep. [f. as -prec.+-SHIP; in north, 
dial. after ON. -skapr.] =prec. ; 

a1z225 Ancr. R. 414 Husewifschipe is Marthe dole; and 
Marie dole is stilnesse. c1449 PEcock Rep m. xiv. 230 
Sche schulde make badde husewijfschip. a1568 Wf 
Auchtermuchty iv, Sin’ that ye will hussyskep ken, First ye 
sall sift and syne sallknead. 17.. Barring o’ the Door iii. in 
Ritson Sc. Songs (1794) I. 227 My hand is in my hussyfskap, 
Goodman, as ye may see, 1825-80 JAMIESONS.V. Hisszeskif, 
Mair by chance than guid hissieskip. 1854 Mrs. OLIPHANT 
Magd. Hepburn I11. 78 ‘ Naething less than my mantle and 
my housewifeskep. .a’ to change with your jack and bonnet.’ 

Housewifish (hau‘s;woifif), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ISH.] Appertaining to, like, or partaking of 
the character of, a housewife. 

1835 Mottey Lez. 27 July (Corr. 1889 I. 60), I thought the 
whole scene at first too tidy..too housewifish. 1855 Bacr- 
Hor Lit. Stud. (1879) I, 287 By tact and instinct motherly 
and housewifish. 1877 Mrs. OtirpHant AZakers Flor. vi. 
167 Foolish housewifish cares. 

Housewright (hau'srit). Now rare. [f. 
Houss sé.1+ Wricut.] A builder of houses (esp. 


of timber) ; a house-carpenter. 

1549 CHALONER Zrasiz. 07 Folly F iv b, What housewright 
by Geometrie found ever out such maner buildyng, as theyr 
[bees’] commes are of? ¢1575 Durham Defos. (Surtees) 
289 William Gelson, of Lanchester, houswright. a 1619 
Foruersy A ¢heom. 1. i. § 8 (1622) 193 Some, Housewrights ; 
.-some, Cartwrights. 1890 A.W.Moore Svrnames Isle Man 
88 A housewright and church-builder by trade. 


Housey: see Hovusy. 


Housing (haw-zin), sd.! 
+-1nel.] 

1. The action of the verb Hovuss, in various 
senses: *} building of houses (0ds.); putting or 
enclosing in a house; furnishing or provision of 
houses ; dwelling or lodging in a house. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pé. B. xv. 76 Freres .. folilich spenen In 
housyng, in haterynge, and in-to hiegh clergye shewynge. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 412 The Housing of Plants... will.. 
Accelerate Germination. 1681 N. Respury Ser. Fun, Sir 
A. Broderick 6 Noah's housing in the Ark. 1698 Fryer in 
Phil. Trans. XX. 346 Their Constitutions, and Customs, 
Housing, Cloathing. 

2. a. Shelter of a house, or such as that of a 
house ; house accommodation ; lodging. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 8591 Pai had husing nan to wale. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11073 Of wode and water, 
hey and gres, Of housyng. ¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
‘liii. 204 Noo housyng nor no retrayt was nyghe .. where 
they myght be lodged. 1589 Putrennam Zug. Poesie 1, ix. 
(Arb.) 39 The shepheardes tente or pauillion, the best hous- 
ing. 1690 Locke Govt, 11. xiii. (Rtldg.) 157 Scarce so much 
housing as a sheepcote. 1702 C. Matuer Magn. Chr. 1. 
11. a i Their housing is nothing but a few mats tyed 

OL. V. 


[f. House v.1 or sd.1 
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about poles fastened in the earth. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 
Iv. § 5. 98 The soft housing of the bird’s nest. 

b. Houses or buildings collectively; house- 
property ; sfec. a collection of outhouses or ad- 
joining buildings attached to a house (dial. some- 
times confused with howsen, pl. of House), 

?ax400 Morte Arth. 1284 Thise hende.. Be-helde pe 
howsyng fulle hye of Hathene kynges, 1446 in Willis & 
Clark Camébridge (1886) I. 339 Housyng sufficeant as wel 
for stables and hayhouses as for other of his beestis to be 
eased in. ¢ 1550 Lever in Strype Mem. Eccé. (1721) 11. 11. 
xxiv. 449 It is the common Custom with covetous Landlords, 
to let their Housing so decay, that the Farmer shall be fain... 
to give up his Lease. 1682 Woop Life 6 Nov. (O.H.S.) 
IL]. 28 These housing belongs to Arthur Tyllyard by vertue 
of a lease from Oriel. 1716 B. Cuurcu Hist. Philif'’s War 
(1867) II. 107 He .. coming there found several Housing 
and small Fields of Corn, 1818 Hatiam J/id. Ages iii. 11. 
(1872) I. 465 Our housing is valued at 7,000,000 ducats 3 its 
annual rental at 500,000. 

e. A house or building. 

1399 Lane. Rich. Redeles m1. 217 He wondrid..pat pe 
hie housinge herborowe ne myghte Halfdell pe houshould. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424 a/t He must make his haby- 
tacyon or howsyng more spacious & gretter than hit was. 
1588-9 Act 31 AW7z. c. 7 § 1 Nor convert. .anye Buyldinge or 
Howsinge..as a Cottage for habitacion. 183x Lanpor J/isc. 
Wks. 1846 II. 637 Above the housings of the village dames. 

+3. Arch. A canopied niche for a statue, a 
‘tabernacle’; also co//ect, tabernacle-work. Ods. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 37 An ymage of our lady, 
sitting or stondyng, in an howsyng of free stoon. 1516 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 243 A Rodeloft 
..wyth Imagery and howsynge. rsz2zx in C. Welch Zower 
Bridge 66 [New statues] set in howsinges of frestone. [1879 
S. Waterton Piefas Mariana 262 Tabernacles were cano- 
pied niches. In ancient contracts they were also called 
maisons, habitacles, hovels, and howsings.] 

4, Nauwt. a. A covering or roofing for a ship 
when laid up, or under stress of weather. b. The 
part of a lower mast between the heel and the upper 
deck, or of the bowsprit between the stem and the 
knight-heads. @. =howse-line: see House 5b,1 23. 
+d. Houusing-22: sce House v.1 8 (obs.). 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram. xi. 52 The howsing in 
of a Ship is when shee is past the bredth of her bearing she 
is brought in narrow to her vpper workes, 1821 A, FisHeR 
Voy. Arctic Reg. 142 We have now got the housing over 
the ships. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxviii. (1856) 232 A 
housing of thick fglt was drawn completely over the deck. 
c 1860 H. Sruart Seaman's Catech. 74 From the heel to 
the upper deck is called housing. From the step to the 
stem [of bowsprit] is called housing. 1867 SmytH Saz/or's 
Word-bk., Housing, or [ouse-line, a small line formed 
of three fine strands, smaller than rope-yarn. 

5. Carpentry. (See quot.) 

1823 P. NicHotson Pract, Build. Gloss. 586 Housing, 
the space excavated out of one body for the insertion of 
some part of the extremity of another, in order to unite or 
fasten the same together. 1858 Skyring’s Builders’ Prices 
(ed. 48) 57 Housings under four inches girt. 

6. Mech. a. ‘One of the plates or guards on the 
railway-carriage or truck, which form a lateral 
support for the axle-boxes.’ b. ‘The framing 
holding a journal-box.’ ¢. ‘The uprights sup- 
porting the cross-slide of a planer’ (Knight Dict. 
Mech. 1875). 

1882 Engineer 24 Feb. 133/1 The screw in each housing 
is turned to reduce the space between the rolls. 

7. attrib. and Comb. as housing reform ; hous- 
ing-bearer, -frame, the frame in which the rollers 
of an iron-rolling mill are set ; housing-bolt, a bolt 
used in housing a gun on deck; housing-box = 
JOURNAL-BOX ; housing-ring (see quot. 1867) ; 
housing-sail, a sail used for housing a ship. 

1856 Kane Avct. Expl. Il. iii. 42 The housing-sails 
have been blown off by the storm. 1859 F. A, GrirriTHs 
Artil. Man, (1862) 236 No. 1..sees the gun laid square 
between the housing-bolts. 1867 Smytu Sazlor's Word-bk., 
Housing-rings, ring-bolts over the lower deck-ports, through 
the beam-clamps, to which the muzzle-lashings of the guns 
are passed when housed, 

Housing (hauzin), sJ.2 Forms: 5 hows- 
synge, husynge, 7 howzen, 7-9 howsing, 7— 
housing. [f. House sd.2 and v.2 + -ING}.] 

1. A covering, esp. of cloth or the like. 
in f/.) Rare in gen. sense. 

c1400 Rowland & O. 749 Ryalle howssynges pay by-gan 
Of pauylyouns proudly pighte. 1483 Cath. Angi. 193/2 
An Husynge of a nutte, fodliculus..theca. 1585 Lupton 
Thous. Notable Th. (N.), Be sure you cover them with 
warm housings of straw. 1748 Smorterr Rod. Rand. 
(1812) I. 293 A pair of silver mounted pistols with rich 
housings, 1858 Hottanp Titcomé’s Lett. 1. 92 [They] will 
see you, and not your housings and trappings. 187x R. 
Exus Catudlus \xiv. 234 See that on each straight yard 
down droop their funeral housings. 1890 W. H. St. Joun 
Hore in Avchzvol. LIL. 692 Interesting from preserving 
entire its original case or howsing. 

2. sfec. A cloth covering put on a horse or other 


beast for defence or ornament; caparison, trappings. 
1645 EvEtyN Diary May, The cattle used for draught. . 
are cover’d with housings of linnen fring’d at the bottome, 
that dangle about them, preserving them from flyes. 1782 
J. Avams Diary 14 Sept. Wks. 1851 III. 274 He was 
mounted upon a noble English horse, with an embroidered 
housing, and a white silk net. 1808 Scotr Mar. wv. 
vii, From his steed’s shoulder, loin, and breast, Silk hous- 
ings swept the ground. 1892 STEVENSON Across the Plains 
2 A horse or two..making a fine figure with their Mexican 
ousings. 


(Often 


HOUVE. 


b. ‘A small square pad, which lies on the 
horse’s back, to which most of the harness is fixed’ 
(Felton Carriages, Gloss.). 

1794 W. Fetvon Carriages (1801) IT. 132 The housing or 
pad, a small saddle cut in different shapes, but mostly of 
a long square. 

ce, ‘The leather fastened at a horse’s collar to 
turn over the back when it rains’ (Halliwell), 

3. attrib. and Comé., as housing-cloth, a cloth 
used for a housing. 

1607 TorsELt Four-f, Beasts (1658) 287 Lay a housing 
cloth upon the same to keep his back as warm as may be. 
16r7 AssHETON Frnd/, (Chetham Soc.) 94 My housing-cloth 
stolen out of the stable. 1794 W. Fretton Carriages (1801) 
Il..235 The Newmarket strap; a strap with a buckle and 
loop, by which the collar is hung to the housing, at a pro- 
per distance; it is placed round the collar-buckle and 
housing-bridge. /é7d. Gloss., Housing Cushion, the soft 
stuffed under part of the housing. 

Housing (hauzin), A//. a. [f. Housn v." + 
-InG?.] That houses: sce quots. and Housr v.! 

1627 [see House v,! 8), 1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 
182 When a Tile, or Brick is warped, or cast crooked or 
hollow in burning, they then say such a Brick, or Tile is 
Housing ; they are apt to be housing..on the struck side, 
1810 Scorr Lady of L. vi, xxix, Hum of housing bee. 

+ Housling, vd/. sb. [? error for housing, from 
House v.! 4c; cf. Housy.] The growing of the 
hop-bine into a dense mass at the top of the poles. 

1669 WorLIDGE Syst. Agric. viii. § 1. 128 Let the Poles 
lean outward the one from the other. .to prevent housling 
as they term it .. that is, they will grow one amongst 
another, and cause so great a shade that you will have 
more Hawm than Hops. Hence 1707 Mortimer Husd. 
1373 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycé. s. v, Hop; etc. 

Housling: see Houserinc. Houss, var. 
House 5.2 Houssour, obs. f. Houser 2, Hous- 
ted, obs. f. Housrsrran, 

|| Houstonia (hvstounia). Bot. [mod.L.,named 
after Dr. William Houston, an 18thc. botanist 
(died 1733).] A North American genus of plants 
(N. O. Rubzacex), with delicate four-parted flowers 
of various colours; by some botanists included in 
the genus Hedyotts or Oldenlandia. 

About 20 species are known; the best-known being //. 
cerulea, the Bluet. 

1838 Mrs. Hawrtuorne in WV, Hawthorne § Wife (1885) 
I, 187 Mother brought me some Houstonias in their own 
bit of earth, 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Nature Wks. (Bohn) 
I, 225 The mimic waving of acres of houstonia, whose 
innumerable florets whiten and ripple before the eye. 

+ Housty. pseudo-aych. or dial. [Cf. Hoasr.] 

1855 Kincstey Westw. Ho xv. (1861) 255 Lady Grenvile 
. always sent for her if one of the children had a ‘housty’, 
i, e. sore-throat. ; 

Housy (hauw‘zi), a. local. Also housey. [f. 
House s6.1 or v.1+-y.] Said of hop-bines when 
growing thickly at the top so as to form a kind of 
roof or covering. (Cf. House v.! 4 c.) 

1848 Frul. R. Agric. Soc, 1X. u. 544 The hop growing 
and flourishing more under what is called housy bine than 
any other variety. J/é7zd, 553 Prevent the bine from being 
too rough and housy at the top. 1894 7%es 30 July 12/1 
The bine is very thick and ‘housey’. 

Hout, var. of Hoor sd., v., zt. 

Houting (hautin). A species of whitefish, 
Coregonus oxyrhynchus, found in some fresh-water 
lakes. 1880-84 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 11. 126. 


+ Houve, hoove. ds. or Sc. Forms: 1 hife, 
3-4 houue, 4 houwe, howue, houe, 4-8 Sc, hou, 
how, 5 houffe, howfe, huve, 6 hove, hooue, 8-y 
Sc. hoo. [OE. hiife = MLG., MDu. Adve, Du. 
huif, OAG. hia (MHG. hibe, Ger. haube), ON. 
hifa (Sw. hufva, Da. hue):—OTeut, *hihon wk. 
fem.] A covering for the head; a turban, a coif; 
a cap, a skull-cap; the quilted skull-cap worn 


under a helmet; in Sc.(ow, hoo) a night-cap(Jam.). 

To glaze one's houve, give him a houve of glass or glasen 
houve : to mock, delude, cajole, See Skeat Chaucer, Notes 
101\G. Le Pp; 237. 

c1000 AELrric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 152/24 Cidaris, uel 
mitra, hufe. c1ogo Suppl. Aéelfric's Gloss, ibid. 188/20 
Flammeolum, uel flammenum, viscopes huf. a1300 Body 
& Soul 246 in Alap's Poems (Camden) 337 Tou .. madest 
me an houue of glas. 1362 Lancu. P. 7. A. Prol, 84 Per 
houep an Hundret In Houues of selk, Seriauns hit semeb 
to seruen atte Barre. c1374 CHaucer 7voylus 11, 726 (775) 
To holde in love a man in honde, And him hir ‘leef’ and 
‘dere herte’ calle, And maken him an howve above a calle. 
Ibid. v. 469 Fortune his howe entendeth bet to glaze. 
c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Adrian 228 pu did nocht ellis, I se 
now, Bot to god mad a clasine [=glasine] how. /d/d., 
Ninian 1046 He ves hynt be how and hayre. 1377 LaNct. 
P. Pl. B. xx. 171 A glasen houve. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Xeeve's 
Prol. 57, 1 pray yow alle that ye nat yow greue Thogh 
I answere and somdeel sette his howue [v. 77. howe, houve, 
houwe]. c1430 Lypc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 56 To be 
my frend, and gyve me false counsaile, To breke myn hede, 
and yeve mea houffe. c1440 Promp. Parv. 240/2 Howe.. 
heed hyllynge. 1483 Cath, Ang/. 190/2 An Howfe, tena. 
1513 Doucias Aeris v. x. 22 Thair haris all..That.,with 
how and helm wes thristit down. 1535 CovERDALE /sa, ill. 
18 Bracelettes and hooues. — ¥udith xvi. 8 She anoynted 
hir face, and bounde vp hirhayre inan hooue. 1721 KeLLy 
Scott. Prov. 61 Break my head, and put on my hoo. 

b. A child’s caul. : 2 

1530 PALsGR. 233/1 Hove that a chylde is borne in, faye. 
1616 Roserts 77eat. Witcher. 66 (Jam.) That natural couer 
| wherewith some children are borne, and is called by our 
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HOUX. 


women the sillie how. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
v. XXxi, 269. 1710 RuppIMAN Goss. Douglas’ Atneis sv. 
How, In Scotland the women call a haly or sely How 
(i.e. holy or fortunate cap or hood), a film or membrane 
stretched over the heads of Children new born. 

Houve: see Hove. 

+ Houx, sb. p/., obs. var. pl. of HoucH or Hock. 

1555 Even Decades 260 Alces..with longe legges withowt 
any bowinge of theyr houx or posternes. 1609 HoLLAND 
Amm. Marcell. xxv. ti. 264 Our light armed companies .. 
charging them behind, layd at the houx and backe parts 
as well of the beasts as the Persians themselves, and all to 
cut and hacked them. 

Houyhnhnm (hwithn’m, hwin’m). [A com- 
binaticn of letters app. intended to suggest the neigh 
of a horse.] The name given by Swift in Gud/iver's 
Travels to one of a race of beings described as 
horses endowed with reason and bearing rule over 
a degraded brutish race of men, called the Yahoos. 
Hence ¢ransf. A horse having, or considered as 


having, human characteristics. 

1727 Swirt Gulliver iv. i, Then the bay tried me with a 
second word, much harder to be pronounced; but reducing it 
to the English orthography, may be spelt thus, Houyhnhnms, 
Ibid. iii, The word Houyhnhnm, in their tongue, signifies 
a horse, and, in its etymology, the perfection of nature. 
Tbid. xii, The two Yahoos, said to have been seen many 
years ago upon a mountain in Houyhnhnmland. 1727 Pore 
(¢itZe) To Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, the grateful address of the 
unhappy Houyhnhnms, now in slavery and bondage in 
England. /é7d. i, Accept our humble lays, And let each 
grateful Houyhnhnm neigh thy praise. — Mary Gulliver 
to Capt. Lemuel Gulliver 107 Vd call thee Houyhnhnm, 
that high-sounding name. 1773 Mrs. Grant Lett, fr. 
Mount, (1807) I. iii. 30, I should be very sorry to have my 
poor houyhnhnms where I could neither hear them neigh, 
nor see them shake their necks. 1833 L. Ritcuie Wand. by 
Loire 30 ‘Get on, you Houyhnhnm !' exclaimed we, The 
animal coughed banteringly. 

Houzle, houzell, obs. forms of HousrEn. 

Hov, obs. form of How adv. 

+ Hovable, shortened form of BEHOVABLE a., 


advantageous, suitable. " 

1508 FisHER 7 Penit. Ps. Wks. (1876) 46 Whan tyme was 
houable and conuenyent. dd. 51 A conuenyent and 
houable remedy. 

+ Hove, s4.! Ols. [OE. Adfe, alsoin the comb, 
tiuinhdfe 2?‘ garden hove’, and in ME. hezhove 
HAyuove, and a/e-hove ALEHOOF, names of ground- 
ivy.] The name of some plant, considered by an 
early glossator to be a ‘viola’ or violet; in the 
Promptorium identified with kayhove, Ground Ivy. 

c1o00 Sax. Leechd. Il. 20 Wip heafod ece Zenim hofan 
and win and eced. /d7d. 34 Wip eazgna ece, zenim ba 
readan hofan. c¢1o00 AELFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 134/39 
Viola, hofe. c1440 Promp, Parv, 250/1 Hove, or grownd 


yvy. 

+ Hove, hof, 50.2 Ods. [a. ON. 4éf modera- 
tion, measure, f. hefja, Adf, to take up, lift, raise, 
exalt, etc.] Measure, moderation, temperateness. 

€1200 OrMIN 4742 A33 att rihht time, and a33 att hof, Forr 
batt iss Drihhtin cweme. a@x1300 Cursor AT. 11973 Lesus 
pat was fulfild o houe, His moder mode wald he noght 
droue. did. 23291 Pat sal be beft wit-vten houe. J/ézd, 
26990 Hop es god at hald wit houe, Bot til vnskil not worth 
a gloue. 

+ Hove, 50.3 Sc. Obs. Forms: 4-6 hove, 6 
huyfe, hufe, hoif, 6-7 hoff(e. [perh. f. Hove z.!; 
or ? from OE. of, hall, dwelling, ON. of temple, 
Ger., Du. Aof court.] In Arthur's hove, Julius’ 
hove: names applied by various authors to a re- 
markable round edifice which formerly stood near 
Carron in Stirlingshire: see Jamieson, s.v. LToif, 
_ The local name appears to have been Arthur's Oon (oven); 
it is called “xxnus Arthuri in the Newbottle Chart. 1293. 

€ 1377 Forpun Scotichron. 1. xvi. (1759) I. 5 Quam cum 
Arthurus rex. .recreandi gratia invisere soleret, a plebeis 
propterea Arthuris Hove dicebatur. 1526 Borruius Scot. 
Hist, wit. iv. (Jam.), Hancque Iulis Hoff, id est, Iulis 
aulam seu curiam, quod nomen ad nos devenit ab incolis 
exinde appellatum. 1535 Stewart Croz. Scot. III. 193 
The laif.. He gart lat stand and wrait vpoun the wall 
*Arthuris hufe’, quhilk is to say, his hall, 1536 Brt- 
LENDEN Cro. Scot, xiv. vii. (Jam.), Thai put away the 
armes of Julius Cesar, and ingrauit the armis of King 
Arthour, commanding it to be callit Arthouris hoif. @ 1639 
Srotriswoope 77st. Dict. (MS.) s.v. Arthurs Oon (Jam.), 
As to K. Edward giving it the name of Arthur's Hoff or 
house, it had the name of Arthur’s Oon or Kiln long before. 
1639 UssHer De Brit. Eccl. Primord. xv. 586 Arthurs 
Oven et Julius hoff appellant hodie. 

b. See ARTHUR’S HUFE, 

+ Hove, si.4 Also hofe. [f. Hove zv.1] The 
action of tarrying or lingering ; in phr. ov hove, in 
waiting, in suspense, 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 12699 Held hom on hofe in the hegh sea, 

+ Hove, sb.5 Obs. rare—. 

{A doubtful form; perh. a scribal error for heve=MDu, 
heve, Ger. hefe, yeast, barm, lees, dregs. Cf. also OE, 
hxfe (= hefe) yeast, leaven ; f. root of heven, HEAVE v.] 

Lees, dregs, sediment (of oil, ale, etc.). 

¢1440 Pronp, Parv. 250/1 Hove of oyle, as barme, and ale 
. amurca, 

+ Hove, v.! Os. Forms: 3-6 houe, (5 hofe), 
4- hove, (6 hoove); Sc. (and. north.) 4 houffe, 
4-5 huf(e; 4-6 huve, 5 huwe, hue, 5-6 huif, 6 
huff. (Of great frequency in ME. from 13th c.; 
in 16th c. largely superseded by Hover. Deriva- 
tion unknown. 
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The usual rimes with move, prove, love, the 16th c, spelling 
hoove, and above all the Sc. forms have, huive, show that 
the early ME. was oven, =OE. *hdfian with long 6. This 
severs it from the family of OE. of, hall, dwelling, to 
which it has sometimes been referred.] ; 

1. zxtv. To remain in a suspended or floating 
condition, as a bird in the air or a boat on water; 


to be poised, to HOVER, 

c1220 Bestiary 69 So ri3t so he cunne he [eagle] houed in 
de sunne. c1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 269/298 Euere houede pis 
clere lijzt ouer hire faire and heize. @1352 Minor Poems 
(Hall) ili. 83, viij. and xl. galays.,houed on pe flode. 
¢1420 Lypc. Assembly Gods 1608 Ouer her heede houyd 
a culuer fayre & whyte. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 251/2 Hovyn 
yn watur, or ober lycoure, swpernato. 1550 HutCHINsoNn 
Image of God vii. (1560) 26 Elias..making the Iron which 
is heuy to houe aboue the waters. 1590 SPENSER /, Q, III. 
vii. 27 A little bote lay hoving her before. 

b. To lie at anchor. 

cxs4o tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 52 Abowte 
the iiijt® hower of the nexte daye hee [Czsar] hooved bee- 
fore Brittaine. ; ‘ 

2. To wait, tarry, linger, stay, remain; often sfec. 


to remain on horseback. 

c1220 Bestiary 525 [He] stired up and houed stille. 1297 
R. Grove. (Rolls) 4468 Moroud erl of gloucestre mid is ost 
bi syde In an valeye houede pe endinge uor to abyde. 1375 
Barsour Bruce xvi. 299 He hufit in-till ane enbusche- 
ment. ¢1430 Sy Generides (Roxb.) gto1 She houed on hir 
palfray To wit what he wold say. c1440 Prom. Parv. 
252/r Hovyn on hors, and a-bydyn, sévocino. 1508 Dunbar 
Poems iii. 4 Quhairof I hovit..in dowt. 1513 DouGLas 
AEneis v. x.59 All redy hufand thar coursis for to tak. 1535 
Srewart Cron. Scot. 11, 245 On to this erle quhair he wes 
huifand by. 1568 Grarron Chroz. II. 288 Syr Geoffrey 
hoved still in the fields prively with his Banner before him. 
1577-87 HottnsHED Chvon, II. 22/1 Being intercepted by 
them that laie hoouing in ambush. 1585 Jas. I Ass. Poesie 
(Arb.).57 That 3e make not A7ove and veproue ryme together, 
nor Howe for houeing on hors bak, and Jehowe. 1590 SPENSER 
F, Q. 11. x. 20 A couple..Which hoved close under a forest 
side, As if they lay in wait, or els them selves did hide. 1595 
— Col, Clout 666 The which in court continually hooved 
[+/me prooved]. F 

b. fig. To linger or dwell ov. 

c14go CarGrave Life St. Kath. u. 915 Ffy on po hertes 
pat euer on swech ping houe! — 4 

3. To come or go floating or soaring; to be 


borne (as on horseback), move, or pass away ; to 


pass 07, pass by. 

1390 Gower Cov. I. 323 Hove out of my sonne And lete 
it shine into my tonne. cx400 Melayne 1490 He sawe come 
houande ouer a felle Many a brade Banere. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. m1. v, Ymages of golde..whiche with the 
wynde aye moved ., About the towers in sundry wyse they 
hoved. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 234 Tua pert Pechtis 
on hors wer huvand by. @1650 /lodden F. 281 in Furniv, 
Percy Folio 1. 330 The hind Hassall hoved on fast. 

A. trans. To brood over, asa bird: = Hoveryv.! 5, 

1399 LAncL. Rich, Redeles 11, 146 pe..Egle..Hasteth him 
in heruest to houyn his bryddis, /dzd, 1. 50 Anoper proud 
partriche .. houeth be eyren pat pe hue laide And with hir 
corps keuereth hem. 

+ Hove, v.2 Ods. or dial. Also 7 houve, hoove, 
hoave. [app. a derivative of HEAVE v. (pa. t. hove, 
pa. pple. Zover).] 

1. trans. To raise, lift. 

(The first quot. is from its date doubtful; the word may be 
hewand for hevand from HEAVE v.) 

61375 Sc, Leg. Saints, Facobus minor 675 Howand his 
handis to pe hewyn. ¢1570 Marr, Wit §& Science v. v. in 
Hazl. Dodsley 11. 392 Hove up his head upon your spear, 
lo, here a joyful sign ! 

2. trans. To swell, inflate, puff up or out. Chiefly 


in pa. pple. Hoved = Hoven. 

1601 HoLLtanp Pliny I. 255 Like unto bladders puft up 
and hooved with wind. Jdzd. II. 560 Their bread is lighter 
and more houved vp than any other, 1639 Horn & Ros. 
Gate Lang, xxxiv. § 407 The crum light and hoaved 
(puff’'d) within. 1785 Burns Death § Dr. Hornbook xxviii, 
Some ill-brewn drink had hov’d her wame. 1795 Gentd. 
Mag, LXV. u. 894 Cattle that are hoved or swelled. 1828 
Craven Dial., Hoven, to swell, to puff up. 

3. intr. (for vefl.) To rise; to swell up. 

1590 SPENSER /’. Q.1. ii, 31 Astond he stood, and up his 
heare did hove. 1601 HoLianp Pliny I, 500 The earth .. 
swelleth and houeth as it were with a leauen. 1811 AIToN 
Agric. Ayrsh. 456 Hoving or fire-forging is so seldom met 
with in the sweet milk cheese of that county. 

Hove, v.35 Abbreviated for BEHOVE. 

c1480 Lypc. Secrees 1184 heading, How a kyng hovith to 
haue a leche to kepe his body. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
252 b/2 That we myght make thyn exequyes couenable as it 
houeth and is dygne and worthy. 1594 Carew Zasso (1881) 
g A zeale How great, of host thy charge hooues thee to heat, 

Hove, pa. t. and pple. of HraveE (see also 


Hoven) ; var. Houve. 
+ Hove-dance. Ods. [cf. MDu. hof-dans, lit. 


court dance, ‘a dance usual at the court, the dance 
that is in fashion’ (Verwijs and Verdam), ‘ saltatio 
numerosa, chorea aulica, circularis’ (Kilian) = 
MHG., hovetanz.] A ‘ court dance’; app. a par- 
ticular dance of a lively character. 

1390 Gower Conf, III. 6 Where as I muste daunce and 
singe The hove daunce and carolinge. 1481 Caxton Key- 
nard (Arb.) 54 Ther was daunsed .. the houedaunce with 
shalmouse trompettis and alle maner of menestralsye. 1483 
Chaucer's Hf. Fame (Caxton) 111.145 To lerne houe dauncis 
[Fairxf. MS. loue Daunces] sprynges Reyes. [x F.S. 
Etus Reynard 168 In the merry hovedance See the 

«Elephant prance As lissom and light as a fawn.] 
seh (he'v’'l, hovv’l), sb. Also 5 -yl, 5-7 -ell, 
-elle, 


| 





[Known from 15th c.; origin uncertain, | of a hoveller, piloting. 


HOVEL. 


A conjectured derivation from OE. hof court, dwelling, 
with Romanic suffix -e/, is etymologically and chronologi- 
cally inadmissible. Heyne, in Grimm, favours a_con- 
nexion with MHG. jobel ‘cover, covering, lid’: if this 
word occurred in LG., its form would be */ovel, but it 
does not seem to be known, so that the connexion is not 
made out. Another conjecture is an AF. */uvel, whence 
OF. Auvelet ‘petit toit en saillie ’ (Godef.).] 

1. An open shed; an outhouse used as a shelter 


for cattle, a receptacle for grain or tools. 

1435 Nottingham Rec. 11. 357 Also a garthyn with a 
hovell’ on it. ¢1440 L’x01p. Parv, 250'1 Hovyl for swyne, 
or ober beestys, cartabulum. 1555 W. WatrEMAN /ardle 
Facions Pref. 7 Eche man .. passed his dailies .. vnder the 
open heauen, the couerte of some shadowie ‘l'rees or slendre 
houelle. 1573 ‘Iusser H/usé. lii. (1878) 116 Make drie ouer 
hed, both houell and shed. 1620-55 I. Jones Stone-Heng 
(1725) 8 They raise Cabbins and Cottages for themselves, 
and Hovels for their Cattel. 1796 77ans. Soc. Arts XIV, 
301 It may be used asa stable, ox-stall, hovel, or cart-house, 
1873 Act 36 § 37 Vict. c. 72 § 1 Barns, hovels, or other 
like structures of wood. 

2. A shed used as a human habitation; a rude or 


miserable dwelling-place ; a wretched cabin. 
a@x625 FLetcHer Love's Cure vy. iii, No town in Spain, 
from our metropolis Unto the rudest hovel. 1698 FRYER 
Acc, E. India & P.52 Their Houses are little Hovels or 
Hogsties, the best of them scarce worthy the name of a 
Booth. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 117? 5 Her Hovel, which 
stood in a solitary Corner under the side of the Wood. 
1806 Gazetteer Scotl. sv. Tammtoul, It is entirely com- 
posed of turf-covered hovels. 1865 W.G. Patcrave Arabia 
JI. 151 In it every description of dwelling is to be seen.. 
for high and low, palace or hovel. 
3. In various technical uses. 
+a. Arch. A canopied niche for an image, Also 


hovel-house, -housing. Obs. 

1463 Bury Wills \Camden) 19, I wil that the ymage of 
oure lady..be set vp ageyn the peleer ,. and a hovel with 
pleyn sydes comyng down to the baas. 1875 PARKER Goss. 
Archit, Hovel, sometimes used in the sense of tabernacles 
forimages. 1879 E. WATERTON Pietas Mariana 262 Taber- 
nacles were canopied niches. In ancient contracts they 
were also called maisons, habitacles, hovels, and howsings, 
1888 Archit. Frnl. 241 Thirty-six ‘weepers’ standing in - 
niches under simple canopies, or, as they were called, 
‘hovels’. 

+ b. A structure of reeds, broom, etc. on which 
brine is concentrated by natural evaporation. Oés. 

1686 Piotr Staffordsh. ii. 95 Were the brine .. laved on 
hovels cover’d with Mats, made of reeds, straw or flaggs. 

e. The hood of a smith’s forge. 

1688 R. HotmE Armoury ul. vii. 323/2 The Hovel or 
Covel of the Hearth [of a Smith’s Forge] which ends ina 
Chimney to carry the Smoak away, 1703 Moxon JZech. 
Exerc. 2. 

d. The conical building enclosing a porcelain 


oven or kiln. 

1825 J. NicHotson Oferat, Mechanic 468 Most ovens are 
surrounded by a high conical building, called a hovel, large 
enough to allow the man to wheel coals to the requisite _ 
places, and to pass along to supply each mouth with fuel, 
1851 /dlustr. Catal. Gt, Exhtb.724 The hovels in which the 
ovens are built form a very..striking feature of the pottery 
towns. .resembling.,a succession of gigantic bee-hives, 

4. A stack of corn, ete. Hence hovel-frame, 

sgt PrercivaLt Sf. Dict., Gavilla, a stacke of corne, 
a hoile of corne, a bauen, fasciculus. 1599 MiNsHEU S?. 
Dict., Gavilla, or Gavila, a stacke or houell of corne, 
a bauen or fagot. 1722 Actg Geo. J, c, 22 § 1 If any Person 
«set Fire to... any Hovel, Cok. Mow, or Stack of Corn, 
Suaw, Hay or Wood, 1782 Barker in Phil. Trans. 
LXXII..282 Some of the pease, which were either not got 
in, or the hovels not thatched, when the great rain came 
September 2. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Hovelframe, a 
*stack-frame’, the wooden frame or platform on which 
stacks or ricks are built up. 

Ho'vel, 52.2. [ad. Du. heuvel, MDu. hovel, in 
Kilian hovel ‘hill’, also ‘hump, boss, knob’.] 
The bump on the top of a whale’s head. 

1694 Acc, Sev. Late Voy. u, 126 He hath also an Hoffel 
[printed Hossel] on his Head like a Whale. Jd7d. 134 
Upon his Head is the Hovel or Bump before the Eyes and 
Finns, 1821 R. Turner A7zts & Sc. (ed. 18) 203 Its head is 
about one third part of its whole length, on the top..is what 
they call the hovel or bump; in this are two spout-holes. 

Hovel, v.!_ [f. Hover sd.1] 

a. trans, To shelter as in a hovel or shed, 

1583 STanyHURST eis tv. (Arb.) 98 They shal be in 
darcknes al hooueld. 1605 SuHaxs. Lear iv. vii. 39 To 
houell thee with Swine and Rogues forlorne, : 

b. To provide with a roof or covering. 

1688 R. Home Armoury m1. ix. 400/2 Round Towers, 

Hoveled or Roofed. 
ce. (Archit.) To form like an open hoyel or 
shed; as, ‘to hovel a chimney.’ 

1823 P. Nicuotson Pract. Build, Gloss, 586/2 Hoveling, 
carrying up the sides of a chimney, so that when the wind 
rushes over the mouth, the smoke may escape below the cur-. 
rent or against any one side of it. 1858 Skyring’s Builders’ 
Prices (ed. 48) 71 Chimney pots. .Hovilled second size. .7s, 

d. intr. To stack corn in a ‘hovel’. da, 

1744-50 W. Exuis Mod. Husbandm. V.1. 5 (E. D. S.) Be 
sure never to want a hand that can hovel; that is, a man 
who is capable of placing wheat-sheaves or other corn on 
a hovel, so as to lie in that advantageous position as is 
necessary to prevent the damage of weather. 

Hovel, v.2. [Etymology uncertain: perh, a 
back-formation from HOVELLER, q.v.] &. intr. 
To pursue the occupation of a hoyeller. b. ¢rans, 
To bring (a vessel) into harbour, moor and unload 


it, etc. Hence Hovelling v0/, sd., the business 


HOVELLER. 


1880 Chambers’ Encycl. 111. 445/2 s.v. Deal, The chief 
branches of industry are..boat-building, sail-making, pilot- 
ing or hovelling {etc.]. 1891 J. Simson Historic Thanet 110 
Hoyelling and Poying are to a great extent synonymous 
terms. The latter has been described as ‘ going off to ships 
with provisions, and assisting them when in distress’; the 
same definition may with some amplification be applied to 
hovelling. 1891 E.wortuy Let. to Editor 8 May, To hovel 
or hobble a vessel is to do the rough work of helping to 
bring her into harbour—mooring and unloading, &c. It is 
very unskilled labour, 

Hoveller (hg'y'ler, hvv’le1). Also -eler. [Of 
obscure origin; it has been suggested that they 
were so called ‘ from their use of hovels on shore 
for shelter’; but cf. HoppLrer?, HuFFuer.] 

1, An unlicensed pilot or boatman, especially on 
the Kentish coast ; frequently applied to a boat- 
man who goes out to wrecks, sometimes with a 
view of plunder. Cf. HoBBLER? 3 a. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Vagans, vagrants or 
hovellers, who infest the sea-coast in a tempest, in expecta- 
tion of plunder from some ship-wrecked vessel. 1809 
Naval Chron. XXIV. 105 Pilots, boatmen, hovellers. 1864 
R. M. Batrantyne Lifedoat (ed. 2) 87 In olden time the 
owners of these nautical huts dwelt in them, hence the 
name ‘hoveller’ which is used at the present day. 1866 
Daily Tel. 3 Nov., The vessel must go to pieces; and the 
hoveller’s instinct is to clutch as much as he can from it. 
1884 Daily News 23 Sept. 3/1 The Deal boatman..is often 
called a ‘hoveller’, and his most profitable work seems to 
be in knocking about at sea ready to afford aid to ships 
needing it. 1886 V. § Q. 7th Ser. II. 476/1. 

2. The craft used by these boatmen. 

1880 CLArK RussELL Sazlor’s Sweetheart I. iii.97 There'll 
be a whole fleet of hovelers around ’em before another hour’s 
gone. 1881 Daily Ted. 24 Feb., I made the journey in 
a hoveller, and reached the lightship half an hour before 
sunset. 

Hoven (hou'v’n), Af/. a. Now dial. Also hove. 
[pa. pple. of HEAVE v., q.v.] Swollen, bloated, 
puffed out; esp. applied to cattle when swollen 
with over-feeding: cf. Hoove. Also fig. 

1555 Will of . Pyshe (Somerset Ho.), A brown hove cow. 
1573 Tusser Hvwsé. xlix. (1878) 108 Tom Piper hath houen 
and puffed vp cheekes ; If cheese be so houen, make Cisse 
toseekecreekes. 1599 Broughton’s Let. iii. 13 Your houen 
imaginations. 1674-91 Ray WV. C. Words 143 Hoven- 
bread, zymites. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury m1. v. 244/1 Bad 
Cheese .. is .. full of Eyes, not well prest but hoven and 
swelling. 1851 /d/ustr. Catal. Gt, Exhib. 419 Veterinary 
-.stomach pump..for hove cattle. 1865 H. H. Dixon 
Field & Fern V. ii. 38 Sometimes a whole lot will get hoven 
with clover, 

Hover (hovar, hg'va1), 5d. [f. Hover v.1] 

1, An act of hovering, as of a bird or other 
winged creature, 

1893 G. D. Lesuiz Lett. to Marco xvi. 105 A circular sort 
ofhover, Mod. Newspaper, The hover of a hawk’s wing is 
dimly sighted far away upon the horizon, 

b. A hovering host (of birds). 

1826 J. Witson Chr, North (1857) Il. 328 A mile-square 
hover of crows darkens air and earth. 

2. The action or condition of remaining in sus- 


pense. : 

1513 DouGLas 4xe7s xu. xiv. 129 Abydand lang in hovir 
quhat he suld do. ¢1565 LinpEsay (Pitscottie) Ch7on. Scot. 
(1728) 537 (Jam.) They stood in hover, and tuik consultatioun 
quhat was best to be done. 1727 E. Erskine Serv. Wks. 
1871 I, 295 They are in a hover and suspense. 1883 E. 
Pennect-Evmuirst Crean: Leicestersh,136 Without even a 
hover of hesitation, _ 

3. Any overhanging stone or bank under which 
a fish can hide; also any kind of overhanging 
shelter, especially a hollow in the side of a hedge. 
(Elworthy W. Som, Word-bk.) Chiefly south. dial. 

1602 CarEw Cornwall 105 (R.) Boughs of trees ,. were 
cast in thither to serue as a houer for the fish, 1858 
E. W. L. Davies in Dartinoor Days (1863) 137 Every holt 
and hover which could harbour a fox or an otter. 1863 
KincsLey Water-Bad, iii. 116 Dark hovers under swirling 
banks, from which great trout rushed out. 1886 R. C. 
Les.iz Sea-fainter's Log 207 The confidence of the trout 
in the security of his haunt or hover, ‘ 

4. Comb, Hover-fly, a dipterous insect of the 
order Bombylitde, which hovers over flowers with- 
out settling. 

@ 1887 JerFeriEs Preld & Hedgerow (1889) 14 Countless.. 
hosts of the yellow-barred hover-flies come to them, 

Hover (hg-ver), a. (sb.) dial, [perh. related to 
Hove v.2] Of loose texture or composition; in 
Kent, said of hops loosely packed. b. as sd, Light 


loose soil. 

1669 WorLIDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 327 Hover-ground, 
Light-ground, 1674 in Ray S. §& £. C. Words 68. 1703 
T. N. City & C. Purchaser 189 To draw all the loose and 
hover Sand..into the empty part of the Mold. 1848 
Rutiey in ¥rul. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. u. 547 The hops were 
generally small, loose, and hover. 1851 /éid. XII. 11. 487 
Black light mould (provincially d/ack hover). 1887 Kent. 
Gloss., Hover, \ight ; puffy; raised; shivery; hunched-up. 
Hence, poorly, unwell, 4 

Hover (hv'var, hg‘var), v.1 Also 6 hoover. 
[Not known bef. 1400, and app. not much used 
bef. 16th c., when it took, in sense 1, the place of 
Hove v.! Of this it may have been an iterative 
derivative (cf. flutter, shatter, etc.), esp. if the his- 
torical pronunciation is (hy*var).] 

I. intr, 1. Of a winged creature: To hang or 
remain suspended in the air over or about a par- 
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ticular spot, as by flapping the wings (to which 
action the word is sometimes restricted by natural- 
ists: cf. 4), esp. when preparing to dart or swoop 
in some direction. Also with zzdtrect passive. 

c¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 153 Fewles .. commez 
pider and houers abouue bam. 1530 Parser. 588/r, I hover, 
I flyker..This hauke hovereth to longe above, she is nat 
disposed to stoupe. 1585 ‘I. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay’s 
Voy. Ep. Ded. v ij b, At one time or other it is meete to 
hoover with the winges. 1597 SHaks. Lover's Compl. 319 
The tempter. .like a cherubin above them hover'd [vzve 
cover'd]. 1665 BoyLe Occas. Refi. iv. il. (1848) 174 Larks 
..- hovering and singing a while over our Heads. 1745 
De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) Il. li. 237 Like bees 
unhived, they hovered about. 1847 Lytron Lucretia 1. i. 
31 The dragon-fly darted and hovered in the air. 1871 B. 
Taytor Maust (1875) I. xxi. 180 Nearer hover Jay and 
screech owl, and the plover. 1885 STEVENSON Dynamiter 
171 Rocky islets, hovered about by an innumerable cloud of 
sea-fowl. 1894 [see Hoverine vd/. sd. a]. 

b. Said of clouds, etc., that float or remain 

suspended in air or on water. 

1578 Banister //ist. Man 1. 30 Nature caused the same 
Processe of the viij bone, to hang, and hover inwardly like 
a seeled vawlte. 1600 J. Pory tr: Leo's Africa. 3 Cloudes 
alwaies hovering about thetops thereof. 1664 Power £7. 
Philos. 11. 163 The smallest Mote or Atom, which we see 
to hover and play in the Sun’s beams. 1718 Mreethinker 
No. 16 P 4 The Bowl would stop in the Current, and 
hover over the Dead Body. 1818 M. G. Lewis Fraud. W. 
Ind. (1834) 297 The waves..hovering for a while over the 
ship, and then coming down upon us. 1877 Black Green 
Past. xl, Large schooners .. hovering in the white light. 

2. transf, and fig. To keep hanging or lingering 
about (a person or place), to wait near at hand, 
moye to and fro near or around, as if waiting to 
land or alight ; also said of things intangible (where 
the idea is sometimes nearer to 1). 

1881 SAviLe Tacitus’ Hist. 1. xiv. (1591) 60 The fleete.. 
lay houering and ready to assaile the prouince of Narbon. 
1602 Marston Azz, §& Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 44 His spirit 
hovers in Piero’s court. 1686 LutrreLL Brief Rel. (1857) 
I. 376 The French..lie hovering before Cadiz, Gibralter, 
and those parts. 1748 Avson’s Voy. i. viii. 222 We were 
obliged to keep hovering about the Island. a@1754 J. 
McLaurin Serm, & Ess.77 Vengeance was hovering over 
their guilty heads, 1803 JANE Porter Thaddeus viii. (1831) 
75 His thoughts continually hovered about his mother, 1838 
Tuirtwatt Greece III. 297 Leaving a small part of their 
force to hover on the rear of the Greeks, 1863 Gro, Exior 
Ronzola 1. x, Pestilence was hovering in the track of famine. 

3. ta. To remain waiting; to tarry, linger; to 
hesitate before taking action. Ods. bb, To continue 
in a state of suspense or indecision ; to waver as in 
an indeterminate or irresolute state; hence, to 


hang or remain ov the verge of (a condition, etc.). 
c1440 Vork Myst. ix. 252 A twelmo[n]the bott xij weke 
Have we be houerand here. Jé/d. xi. 352 It may not helpe 
to hover na hone. ¢1475 Rauf Coilzear 417 He huit and 
he houerit quhill midmorne and mair. 1573-80 Barer Adv, 
H 674 To houer over a thing to buy it, emptiont tmminere. 
c 1620 A. Hume Brit, Tongue (1865) 2 Quhil I thus hovered 
betueen hope and despare. 1651 CLEVELAND Poevs, Senses 
Festivall, When Bodies whine, and victory hovers Twixt 
the equal fluttering Lovers. 1712 Appison Sfect, No. 441 
Po When the Soul is hovering in the last Moments of its 
Separation. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton iii, He even hovered 
on the verge of rudeness. 1874 L. Morris Orgaz-boy 75 
Sweet music hovering ’Twixt pain and ‘twixt pleasure. 
Mod. A mind hovering on the verge of madness. 
II. ¢rans, +4. Ofa bird, etc.: To flap or flutter 
(the wings) so as to maintain itself in the air. Ods, 
1591 SYLVESTER Du Bartas 1. v. 1054 Somtimes her wings 
she hovers. 1687 Mrs. Benn Lucky Chance 1. i, Some 
blest sun-shine to warm me..and make me hover my 
flagging wings. ; 
5. To brood over; to cover (the young) with 
wings and body: cf, Hoverine w0/. sd. b. 
1776 G. Wuite Selborne xxxiii. (1875) 230 Capons. .hover 
chickens like hens. 1895 in Daily News 23 July 6/1 
Cholera, that foe we have so often to face in India, hovered 


the ridge. 3 

Hover, v.2 [f. Hover a.] dial. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Hacuiwett, Hover. .(2) To pack hops lightly, in 
order to defraud the measure. Aewt. 1887 Kent. Gloss. 
s. v., One of the pickers..then comes to hover the hops; 
this is done by putting both hands down to the bottom of 
the great basket. .as soon as they [the hops] reach the top, 
they are quickly shot out into the green bag before they 
have time to sag or sink;.. hovering is nothing more than 
a recognized system of fraud. 1897 Frvl. R. Agric. Soc. 
Mar. 63 The practice of hovering and turning is..most 


objectionable. 
+ Ho'vered, a. Obs. [OE. hoferede (=OHG. 
hovarohtt, MUG. hoveroht), f. hofer hump, swelling 


=OHG. hovar, hover.) ump-backed. 

c897 K. AELrrep Gregory's Past. xi. 66 Se Sonne bid 
hoferede se be sio byrden of Sryced Disse eordlican xewil- 
nunge. c1000 Sax. Leechd. 111. 144 Ponne Zelimped hit 
hwilum purh peet peet pet cild bid hoforode and healede. 
aztoo Ags. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 337/36 Gybberosus uel 
strumosus, hoferede. ax1225 St. Marher. 20 Nowther 
halt ne houeret. a1225 Leg. Kath, 1063 Pe dumbe, & 
te deaue,.halte & houerede. 

Hoverer (hv'y-, hg'verar), [f. Hover v.!] An 
animal or thing that hovers, esp. in the air. 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. x1. (R.), Hurling round his frowne, 
At those vext houerers, aiming at them still, @182r Keats 
Sleep & Poetry 13 Light hoverer around our happy pillows ! 
1880 Liby, Univ. Knowl. X. 496 Classification [of birds] by 
Cuvier..Swimmers: a. Divers, 4. Hoverers, c. Waddlers. 
1897 P. Ropinson in Contemp. Rev. Mar. 395 Like the 
hoverers with the big eyes and the blue-bottle. 
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Hovering (ho'v-, hy'varin), vo/.5d. [f. Hover 
v..4+-InGl,] The action of the vb. Hover. 

a, Suspension or poising in the air on fluttering 
or outstretched wings; lingering about or around, 
moving to and fro about a person or place. 

1727 De For Hist. Appar. ix. 178 The hovering or 
wandering in the air. 3x80z Act 42 Geo. ZI/, c. 82 Liable 
to Forfeiture for hovering, or being found or discovered to 
have been, within Four Leagues of the Coast. 1886 R. C. 
Lesuie Sea-painter's Log 211 The hovering in the sun of 
those bright-coloured two-winged flies we sometimes call 
drones. 1894 J. Le Conte in Pop. Sci. Monthly XLIV. 
746 Hovering. .always refers to a maintenance of a body in 
one position in the air .. —either by vigorous flapping of the 
wings, or else.. with no motion of the wings at all. I shall 
- confine the term hovering to the former. 

+b. Brooding, incubation. Ods. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants vi. § 13 What the Hen by Incu- 
bation or Hovering is to the Egg or Chick. 1677 Hate 
Prim. Ovig. Man. un. vi. 280 Many Birds stand in need of 
the hovering of their Dams Wings. .after they are hatched. 

e. Hesitation, wavering, suspense. 

1679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot Ded, A, The Arts and 
Hoverings .. used in vain..to suppress and traduce the 
Evidence. 1827 Lyrron Peldhamz (L.), A new play had just 
been acted, and the conversation, after a few preliminary 
hoverings, settled upon it. 

Hovering, ///. a. [f. Hover v.1+-1ne?.] 
That hovers: a, That hangs poised in the air; 


that floats or hangs about a particular spot. 

1630 Drayton Noah's Flood (R.), The soaring kite. .to 
the ark the hovering castril brings. 1756 Mason Odes vii. 
(R.), He, too, perchance, when these poor limbs are laid, 
Will heave one tuneful sigh, and sooth my hov’ring shade. 
1865 Loner. Divina Comm. iii, The hovering echoes fly 
from tomb to tomb. 1875 Sears Sev. Chr. Life 8 Hover- 
ing and protecting wings. ; 

b. Hesitating, wavering ; uncertain. 

r61r Suaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 302 A houering Temporizer. 
1635 Sir H. Worrton in Lisszore Papers Ser, u. (1888) IIT. 
220 We have stoode..in a kinde of hovering conceypt that 
your Lordship would be shortly heere in person. 

Hence Ho'veringly adv. 

1818 Keats Endy. 1. 819 Let the sounds Of our close 
voices marry at their birth; Let us entwine hoveringly ! 
1892 Blackw. Mag. CLI. 390/1 Her little white feet skim- 
med so hoveringly over the floor. 


+ Ho:verly, adv. (a.) Obs. 
-LY.] Lightly; slightly. 

1549 CovERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. vii. (R.), My 
mynde was but houerly and faintlye moued to synne, 
c1555 Harrsrietp Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 170 
Two other special points..the one which the said patrons 
of the University hoverly touched, a@1557 Mrs. Basser 
tr. More’s Treat. on Passion M.’s. Wks. 1358/2 Not with 
reuerence attentiuely to praye to hym, but like carelesse 
and slepy wretches hoverly to talk with him. @1640 
W. FENNER 27d Pt. Christ's Alarm (1657) 35 They do it 
lothly and hoverly, even so, so, they do not do it roundly 
and throughly. F 5 

b. adj. Light, slight, touching the surface. 

1633 Rocers 7reat. Sacram. i. 25 It must be very 
inquisitive and narrow; not hoverly and superficial. 

+ How, howe, 50.1 Ods. exc. dial, Forms: 1 
hogu, 3-4 hoje, howe, 4-5 how; 6-9 (see 
Hoe 50.3). [OE. Hoge str. f., a parallel formation 
to OHG. hugu, hugi (MHG. hiige), OS. hugi 
(MDu. héghe, Du. heug), ON. hugr, Goth. hugs 
thought :—pre-Teut. Awk- ; cf. Skr. gah, whence gk 
heat, sorrow, grief.] Care, anxiety; trouble,sorrow. 

c1000 AEirric Hom. 1. 132 He nefd nan andgit ne hoga 
embe Godesbeboda. Jézd. 446 Habbon hi hoge. @ 1250 Owd 
§ Night. 70x The nihtegale al hire hoze Mid rede hadde wel 
bitoze. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 9466 Po pis bataile was ido, 
& hii were al out of howe [vie of bristowe]. 13.. Sz 
Beues 4507 (MS, A.) What for care and for howe, He lenede 
to his sadelbowe. ¢1380 Sir Ferumib. 4539 Ac for pat strok 
had he non hoje [vise toze]. c¢1420 Chron. Virlod. st. 230 
And haue gret how bothe day and ny3t How bey my3t best 
bryng hit'to anynde. 1567-1875 [see Hor sd.¥]. 

How (hau), 53.2 northern, Also 7 hough, 7— 
g howe, 9g houe. [a. ON. /aug-y mound, cairn, 
app. related to OTeut. awh- high.] 

1. A hill, hillock : now only in some local names 
in the north of England, as Great How, Silver How, 
Brant How, How Hill (near Ripon), ete. 

a@1340 Hampote Psalter Ixxi. 3 Howys [7ontes] take pees 
til be folke: and hilles rightwisnes. /é¢d. Ixxix. 11 Pe 
shadow of it couyrd howis [sov¢es]: and the trese cedirs 
of god. a@1400-50 Alexander 3486 Be hize hillis & howis 
& be holuze dounnes. 1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 1. i. § 1 Howe 
also signifieth a Hill. 1800 Worpsw. Rural Archit. 4 To 
the top of Great How did it please them to climb. 

2. An artificial mound, tumulus, or barrow. 

(Also in local names, as M/aeshow, at Stennis, Orkney.) 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chynt. 89 This patient .. some- 
times did work in an Hough (as the country-people call it) 
of Blacomoore, for some suppos’d .. treasure deeply lodg’d 
in the earth, 1788 W. Marsuat Vorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
How, a round hillock ; perhaps sometimes a natural knoll ; 
but generally of factitious origin. The Moreland swells 
abound with hows. 1855 Rosinson Wiitby Gloss., Houe 
or Barrow, the tumuli which abound in the neighbourhood 
of Whitby, as the burial mounds of the ancient Britons. 
1866 Epmonston Gloss. Orkney & Shetl. 50 Howie, a mound, 
atumulus, a knoll. 1877 GreenweLt Brit, Barrows 2 They 
..are known as barrows .. and cairns .. and popularly in 
some parts of England as lows, houes, and tumps, 

How sé.2 and 4: see after How adv. and znt. 

+ How, howe, v.! Oss. Forms: 1 hogian, 
(hugian), 2-3 hoze, 3 heoze, 4 howe; 8-9 (see 
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[?f. Hover a.+ 
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Ho v3), [OE. hogian, a later modification of 
hycgan = OS. huggjan, OHG. hucken, ON. hygeja, 
Goth. Augjan, to think, f. Goth. Aug-s thought: 
see How sd.1 Cf. Du. heugen to remember.] 7etr. 
To be anxious, think, consider, purpose, intend. 

Beowulf (Z.) 633 Ic pat hogode..pzt ic anunga eowra 
leoda willan zeworhte. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 34 Ne 
beo ze na hogiende ymb pa morgenlican neode. ¢ 1175 
Lamb, Hom. 113 3if he hit betan mei, and umbe pe bota 
[ne] hozad. cx205 Lay. 13417 Al pe king bilufde swa 
Fortiger hojede. axzzso Owl § Night. 455 Hwane mon 
ho3eb of his scheve..Ich fare hom, axzg0 Prov. Alfred 
135 in O. E. Misc. 110 Ne scolde neuer yongmon howyen 
to swibe. axz310 in Wright Lyric P. 23 His hap he deth 
ful harde on hete, a3eynz he howeth henne. 

How, howe, z.2 Oés. or dial. [f. How zxt.] 

1, To cry how / to shout as sailors. 

1808-16 Promp. Parv. 251/2 (edd. J. Notary and W. de W.) 
Howen, cedeumio [¢ 1440 Howtyn, or cryen as shepmenn]. 

2. To cry how / with pain or grief. 

e1780 Mary Hamilton xiii. in Child Ballads (1889) Ill. 
392 What need ye hech and how, ladies? What need ye 
how for me? 

How (hau), adv. (56.3). Forms: 1 ht, 2-4 
hu, (3 hv, hwu, wu, quhu, qu(u)ow, heu, ou, 
heou, 3-4 hw, 4 (w)hou3, whou, hwou, w, 
Kent. hue), 3-6 hou, 4- how, (4-5 hov, 4-6 
whow, Sc. quhou, quhow, 5 howghe, owe, 
hough(e, who, 5-7 howe, 6 whoe). [OF. Az 
:—*hwé, corresp. to OFris. A, hd, OS. hwd, hwuo, 
wé (MDu. hoe (ho, how), Du. hoe, MLG. woe), 
OHG. (Tatian) wuo:—OTeut. *hwé, an adverbial 
formation from the interrog. pron, stem Awa- who? 
Parallel to MDu. 27, and to Goth. Awazwa, OHG. 
hweo, weo, wio, G. wie, with different suffixes. ] 

An adverb primarily interrogative, used also in 
exclamations, and in conjunctive and relative con- 
structions: cf. WHEN, WHERE, WHY. 

I. In direct questions. 

1. Qualifying a verb: In what way or manner? 
By what means ? 

@ 1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 802 Hu sculon wit nu libban? 
c1000 Ags. Gos. Matt. xii. 29 Hu mez man ingan in 
stranges hus? c1z00o 7¥in. Coll. Hom. 97 Hwu come 
pu [b]ider in? c1300 Havelok 2753 Hw mithe he don him 
shame more? c 1315 SHOREHAM 16 Hou his hit ther bethe 
so fele? 1382 Wycuir 1 Cor. xv. 35 How schulen deede 
men ryse ajen? ¢1394 P. Pl. Crede 42 Whou3 schulde pei 
techen be God pat con not hemselue? Jézd. 141 Whow 
my3t-tou in thine brober ei3e a bare mote loken? cx440 
Promp. Parv. 249/2 Howe. .{S. how3 or qwow], guomodo, 
qualiter. 1590 SPENSER /. Q, ut. ili, 25 How shall she 

now, how shall she finde the man? 1610 SHAKs. Temp. 
ul. ii. 159 How came we ashore? 1676 HoppeEs //iad Pref. 
(1686) 2 How isit possible..to please themall? 1776 77ial 
Nundocomar 23/2 How can I tell who has seen him? 1836 


J. H. Newman Par. Sermz. (1837) ILI. x. 149 This mar- 
vellous benefit.. how was it ta be attained ? 

b. With intensive additions, as ¢he devil, a fire, 
in the world, etc. (see DEVIL, etc.). 

c 1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon xix. 408 How the devyll 
dare ye thus speke? 1694 Ecuarp Plantus 19 How a fire 
cou’d he see all this? 1772 Fietcuer Logica Genev. 165 
How in the world can he know..whether he is in the faith 
or not? 1889 BoLpREwoop Robbery under Arnis xlix, How 
in the world did ever she get there? 

+e, In pregnant use = How is it that? How 
comes it that? Why? Odés. 

_1340 Ayenb. 47 Hue is hit uoul dede zeppe hit is kende- 
lich? ¢1380 Wyciir Sev. Sel. Wks, I. 60 Hou shulde 
sich sense be error in man? a@z4q00-so Alexander 459 
How bat 3e ga sa grete, gud dame? Jdid. 4345 Howe 
durst any be so bald to blemysche..Pe hand-werke of pat 
hize gode? 1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall xi, If thou be to ly 
at the Altar, how wantst thou a Priest to say thy soule Masse? 
1611 Bisie Gen. xxvi. 9 How saidst thou, She is my sister? 

d. ellipt. (a) With ellipsis of the rest of the 
question, which, if expressed in full, would reflect 
the form of a previous statement or question; also 
As how ? see As adv. 30. (6) In‘ How tf... ?’ 
“ How will (would) it be if ...?? 

1579, 1636 [see As adv. 30]. 1890 SHAKs. Com. Err. u. i. 
30 How if your husband start some other where? 1g92 
— Rom. & Ful. w. iii. 30 How, if when I am laid into the 
Tombe, I wake before the time? 1762 Foote Lyar 1. i, This 
disguise procures me many resources..As how?.. Why, at 
a pinch, Sir, I am either a teacher of tongues. .or a dancing- 


master. 1875 Jowetr Plato III. 355 Is such an order of 
things possible, and how, if at all? 


2. In what condition or state? How are you? 
How do you do ? (formerly How do you ?): common 
phrases used in inquiring as to a person’s health. 
See also How-po-yr, How-po-you-po. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 20089 ‘Alas! alas! alas!’ said sco, 
* How mai i live, how mai i be!’ c1460 Towneley Myst. 
vii. 333 How do thayin gessen? c 1481 Caxton Dialogues 
(E. E, T. S.) 4/36 What do ye? how is it with you? 1583 
Hottysanp Camifo di Fior 35 How doest thou my heart ? 
1592 Suaxs, Ven. §& Ad. 249 How doth she now for wits? 
1603 — Meas, for Mu. ii. 75 How would you be, If he.. 
should But iudge you, as you are? @ 1822 Suectey Magn. 
Lady v, How feel you now? 1837 Dickens Pickw. vii, 
Several dozen of ‘How-are-you’s?’ hailed the old gentleman’s 
arrival, 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xi, Well, Master 
Andrew, how fare you? 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair xiv, 
How's little Miss Sharp? 1850 Tennyson /x Mem. iv, O 
heart, how fares it with thee now? 


b. How's that? in Cricket, an appeal to the 
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umpire to give his decision whether a batsman is 
‘out’ or not. a 

89x Grace Cricket xi. 379 ‘How's that, umpire?’ ‘Not 
out’, said he. ; 

3. To what effect ? Withwhatmeaning? Also, 
By whatname? arch, (The mod. Eng. equivalent 
is ‘What ?’) 

1382 Wycur Luke x. 26 What is writun in the lawe? 
hou redist thou? ‘1460 Tozwmneley Myst. viii. 398. ¢ 1566 
J. Atpay tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World C iv, How is theyr 
maner when they would cove? 1582 N. Licueriecp tr. Cas- 
tanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. v. 13b, How say you sir, heere 
is an other kinde of people. 1593 Suaks. 2 Hew. VJ, Vv. 1. 
73 How art thou call’'d? 1596 — Yam. Shr. IV. ili, 20 
How say you to a fat Tripe finely broyl’'d? 1605 — AZacé. 
ut. iv. 128 How say’st thou, that Macduff denies his person 
At our great bidding? 1777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. 111. ill, 
Sir O. Is there nothing you could dispose of? Ch. How 
do you mean? 1820 Scorr /vanhoe ii, How call’d you your 
franklin, Prior Aymer? 1849 THAcKERAY Pendennis xxiv, 
‘Will you join us in a little conspiracy?’ ‘ How do you 
mean conspiracy, young man?’ 

4, ellipt. for ‘ How is it?’ or ‘How say you?’ 
and used interjectionally, the mod. equivalent being 
‘What?’ or ‘ What !> (=F. guoz!) arch. (exc. in 
how about ...?). In U.S. collog. speech ‘ How?’ 
is used in asking for the repetition of something 
not quite understood (=F. comment ?). 

In OE. 2% was prefixed to a negative question. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi.26 Hu ne synt ge selran bonne 
hig? c12g0 Gen, § Ex. 3077 Hu! haue 3e wrong. 1589 
R. Harvey Pl. Perc. (1860) 11 Whow? I go about to 
disgrace thee? 1603 Suaxs. Meas. for M.u. i. 71 Eb, 
My wife Sir? whom I detest before heauen, and your 
honour. sc. How? thy wife? £75. 1 sir. 1722 De 
For Col. Yack (1840) 306 How! signior .. have you not 
authority? 1766 Gorpsm. Vic. W. xi, ‘How’, cried I, 
‘relinquish the cause of truth?’ 1846 O. W. Hotmes 
Rhymed Lesson 506 Don’t say ‘How?’ for ‘What?’ 1858 
— Aut. Breakf.-t. iv, | was thinking,—he said indistinctly. 
How? What is’t?—said our landlady. 18,. Emerson in 
Harper's Mag. (1884) Feb. 460/1 How about Matthew 
Arnold? " 

b. How now? ellipt. for ‘How is it now?’ 
Often used interjectionally. arch. 

61380 Sir Herumb. 3779 ‘What how now’ .. ‘Hab 
Clarioun my cosyn aslawe pe man?’ 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. cxlix. 129 What how nowe..manace ye me? 1610 
Suaks. Temp. 1. ii. 244 How now? moodie? cx704 Prior 
Merry Andrew 10 Why how now, Andrew! .. To-day’s 
conceit, methinks, is something dull. 1841 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge x\viii, How now! he cried.. Why, where have you 
been hiding? 1878 BrowninG Poets Crotsic xli, How now? 
My Duke's crown wrecked ? 

5. Chiefly qualifying’an adj. or ady.: To what 
extent? In what degree? (Also with the vb. 
like, or an equivalent.) 

c1000 Ags. Gos, Matt. xvii. 17 Hu lange for-bere ic eow? 

Ibid. Luke xvi. 5 Hu mycel scealt pu minum hlaforde? 
a1300 Cursor M. 10437 Hu lang sal pou pus-gat be wroth? 
1382 Wyc.iF Mark ix. 21 Hou long is it sith this hath falle 
to hym? 1573-80 Baret Adv. H 686 How old, or what 
age are you? 1596 SHaxs. Zam, Shr. v. ii. 38 How likes 
Gremio these quicke witted folkes? 1602 2nd Pt. Return 
Jr. Parnass, WW. i. 1119 How many miles from Waltham to 
London? 1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 147 Well, Colonel, 
how do you like that Wine? 1798 Wornvsw. IVe ave seven 
iv, Sisters and brothers, little Maid, How many may you be? 
1857 HuGcuEs Zo Brown u. viii, How many runs? 

6. At what rate or price ? 

1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. ZV, 11. ii. 54 Shal. How a score of 
Ewes now? Szd...A score of good Ewes may be worth tenne 
pounds. 1606 — 7%. & C»”. Iv. ii. 23 How now, how now? 
how goe maiden-heads? J/od. How did things go at the 
auction? How do you sell the plums? 


IL. In direct exclamations. 


7. In what a way! to what an extent or degree! 

agoo CYNEWULF Crist 216 Crist zl-mihtiz hu pu er were 
eallum zeworden..mid pbinne wuldor-feeder cild acenned 
purh his creeft and meaht! c1o0o Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxiili]. 1 
Hu god is ece God! 1340 Ayend. 89 Hou hy byep uer uram 
pise hejnesse. 1382 Wyciir Zaz. i. 1 Hou sitteth alone the 
cite ful of puple! c¢14g0 tr. De /mitatione 1. xxii. 28 O hov 
gode a lif bat man hap, hov grete, hov riche, hoy mi3ty, hov 
hye he is! c1485 Digby A/yst. (1882) m1. 555 A! how I 
tremyl and trott for 3ese tydynges! 1513 DoucLtas 4neis 
1v. Prol. 231 How [ed. 1553 quhou] schort quhile dois his 
fals plesance remane! 1583 HoLtityBANnp Cawzpo di Fior 307 
O how sweet it smelleth. 16xz BisteE 2 Sav. i. 19 How 
are the mightie fallen! 1707 Watts Hymn, My God, how 
endless is thy love! 1808 Scorr Marm. ut. vi, How pale 
his cheek, his eye how bright! od. collog. How you do 
like to tease one ! 


TIT. In dependent questions and exclamations. 


8. Qualifying a verb: In what way, manner, © 


condition, etc.; by what means. (Formerly often 
followed by ¢hat.) @. in dependence on verbs of 
telling, asking, thinking, perceiving, etc. 

ax1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 431 Hycgad .. hu ze hi beswicen. 
c1000 Aitrric Hom. II. 310 Pa axode se casere pone znne 
preost hu his nama were. cx1oso Byrhtferth’s Handboc in 
Anglia VIII. 312 Hwanon he cymé and hu _he byd. 
a1225 Ancr. R. 218 Nimed nu 3eme hwu hit fared. ¢ 1325 
Maximon i.in Rel. Ant..1. 119 Nou herkne hou it wes. 
c1440 Gesta Rom. \xv. 284 (Hark MS.) He..tolde his wife, 
Howe bat pe stiwarde saide. 1458 Acnrs Paston in P. Lets. 
No. 311 I. 422 Send me. eword.. who Clement Paston hath do 
hisdeverinlernyng. 1535 COVERDALE Esther ii.11 Yt hemight 
knowe how Hester dyd. 1556 Lauper 7'vactate 277 Attend 
heirfor, quhow 3e stlde chuse 30ur Pastoris. 1600 E. BLount 
tr. Conestaggio 117 About ten of the clocke hee demaunded 
howe the time went. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. xvi, How we 
all came to disregard so material a point is inconceivable. 


‘and the like: 





HOW. 


1875 Jowrtr Plato (ed, 2) III. 147 Shakespeare has taught 
us how great men should speak and act. ’ 

b. In dependence on sbs. like heed, caution, and 
adjs. of kindred meaning. 

[c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke vill. 18 Warniad hu ze 3e-hyran.] 
1526 TINDALE /d7d., Take hede therfore how ye heare. 1573 
TussER Hus. \xxxi. (1878) 172 Take heede how thou laiest 
the bane for the rats. 1718 Freethinker No. 24 ® 6 Let us 
be cautious how we innovate too much, 1848 THACKERAY 
Van. Fair xviii, Be wary how you engage. 1861 MayHew 
Lond. Labour (1865) Il. 62/t The hawkers..are wary how 
they buy an animal suspected to be stolen. 

e. In dependence on a preposition. 

1827 Soutury Hist. Penins. War 11. 300 [They] began 
to think only of how to secure the booty. 1884 CuurcH 
Bacon ix. 214 The force and clearness of what was said 
depended so much on how it was said. 

9. Followed by an infinitive: In what way; by 
what means. /Zow to do = the way in which one 
should (or may) do. 

a1300 Cursor Af. 3751 Consail me, fader, how to liue 
[Gétz. hu i sal liue]. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 367 [He] wiste 
nought how for to rise. 1548 Hatt Chrox., Hen. VIII 56 
Thomas Wolsey .. studyed daye and night how to be a 
Cardinal. 1553 T. Witson Rhez#. (1580) 160 What should a 
manne doe with a weapon, that knoweth not how to use it? 
1678 Lapy Cuawortu in 12th Ref. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 46 The House is. .consulting how to raise this vast some 
of monies. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 174 ? 5 A set of 
companions who knew how tolaugh. 1847-9 Hetrs Friends 
zt C, Ser. 1. (1851) II. 97 There is something I wanted to 
say .. but I did not see how to bring it in. 1880 C, R. 
MarkuaM Peruv. Bark 272, 1 am at a loss how to express 
my feeling of admiration. 1895 Law Times XCIX. 546/1 
What books to read, and how to read them. 1897 Cavalry 
Tactics Introd. 3 There is no better lesson how not to do it. 

10. With weakened meaning, introducing an in- 
direct statement, after verbs of saying, perceiving, 
= That. Formerly freq. ow that, 
and in mod. dialect speech as how (see AS adv. 28). 

See how still more or less calls attention to the manner. 

c1000 AiFRic Yosh. ii. 10 We zehirdon .. hu ge ofslozon 
..Seon and Og. cx12s0 Gen. & Ex. 2732 We witen wel quat 
is bi-tid, Quuow 3ister-dai was sla3en and hid. 13.. A.A dvs. 
1565 He ..saide to the kyng, How his fadir hette Felip. 
€1386 Cuaucrr Aut.’s 7. 526 Hym thoughte how that the 
wynged god Mercurie Biforn hym stood. 1548 Hatt Chrov., 
Hen. VITT 57 A letter was brought. .certefiyng him how he 
was elected to be a Cardinal: 1571 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xxix. 3 Seing quhow all erdly thingis wor subiect to muta- 
tioun. 1611 Biste A2?¢/ i. 6 Shee had heard. .how that the 
Lord had visited his people. 1707 Watts Hymn, ‘ Now for 
a tune of lofty praise’, Sing how he left the worlds of light. 
1748 SMoLLeTT Rod. Rand. iii, He was well informed as 
how Rory was the best scholar of his age. 1801 Monthly 
Rev. XXXV. 358 ‘If people knew as how they could talk, 
they would be obliged to work also.’ 1844 Dickens Christ- 
mas Carol iii, Bob Cratchit told them how he had a situation 
in his eye for Master Peter. 

ll. Chiefly qualifying an adj. or adv. (also with 
verb /ike, etc.) : To what extent; in what degree. © 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 13 Ne zehyrst pu hu fela 
sazena hiz onzen pe secgead? cx1175 Lamb. Hom. 5 Ze hi 
hered hu muchel edmodnesce ure drihten dude for us. 
c1300 Havelok 287 Quanne the Erl.. herde .. hw wel she 
ferde, Hw wis sho was, w chaste, hw fayr. -c 1400 MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.) xxxiv. 153 Seez how gude a man pis was. 1563 
Win3et Mks. (1890) II. 21 It is. .furthschawin, quhoumekle 
calamitie is inbrocht, «#1632 ‘I. Taytor God’s Fudgevz. 1. 
I. xi. (1642) 3x All which declareth..upon how fickle ground 
all their Religion standeth. 1891 E, Peacock WV. Brendon 
I. xx You know how small my estate is. dod. I do not 

know how she will take it. : 

12. With ellipsis of the rest of the clause intro- 
duced by ow, or of part of it. 

c1200 Trin, Coll. Hom. 159 Lusted nu .. hwo hire ledde 
and wu and hwider. 1390 GowrR Conf. I. 47 Say forth, quod 
she, and telle me how. 1471 Sir J. Pasron in P. Le?z. 
No. 675 ILI. 15 [He] browt me word .. that he hathe sped 
well, but howghe, that wot I nott. 1548 Hatt Chrov., 
Hen. VIII 52 Borowed..golde and sylver, but howe muche 
Iam not sure. 1634 Sir T. Herpert 7vav. 25 The Ocean 
was as white as snow, but how caused I am ignorant. 1821 
Byron Sardan, i. i.178 He has wound About my heart, 
IT know not how nor why. 1893 Bookman June 82/2 Nobody 
as moral-allegorical tales now, because nobody knows 

ow. 

IV. Introducing a relative clause. 

13. In what way, manner, condition, etc.; by 
what means; in the way that; however; as. 
(Formerly also how chat.) + How were it, pa. t. 
of Howspeir. (Cf. HowEVER.) 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan 202 We schul presenten pis pleint, 
hou bau euer be paied. 1427 Rolls Parit. 1V. 326/2 Howe 
were it, bat it be not pought, pat any such ping wetyngly 
proceded of your entent. c1475 Partenay 3207 Hou were 
it that ioy of hys fader had, And of Melusine his moders 
welfaire. 1596 SHaks. 1 Hen. /V, v. ii. 12 Looke how we 
can..Interpretation will misquote ourlookes. 1663 ButTLer 
Hud. 1. iii, 955 That what she had atchiev’d .. She should 
dispose of how she pleas’d. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. 
Earth \. (1723) 61 Be that how it will. 1719 De For 
Crusoe 11. xiii, He would go as a merchant, or how I pleased 
to order him, 1837 J. H. Newman Proph. Office Ch. 105 
He left them to gather the great truth for themselves how 
they could. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xii. 176 
Others strove to escape how they might among the ditches. 


+14. Qualifying an adj. or advy.: To what ex- 
tent, in what degree (that); HowrveEr. How well 
(that) : although, albeit; cf. Du. Aoezwel. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 38 How wel that he had 
supposed that he had made al faste I was not so moche 
a fool but that I fonde the hole wel. 1485 — Paris § V. 45 
How cruel that he be.. hys hert shal not suffre to do you 


HOW. 


ony harme. ¢1500 Afelusine xxiv, 182 To .. acquere thordre 

of knyghthode, as our bretheren..haue don, how wel we be 

nat worthy to receuye it so nobly..as they haue doo. 

?e1530 Crt. of Love 207 Aftir this shall be myne hole entent 

To serve and please, how dere that love be bought. 1602 

art (1893) 687 How deepe I dive, yet thee I cannott 
nd. 


+b.=As.. . as; how soon (that)=as soon as 
(BF. aussttét que). Obs. Chiefly Sc. 
€1449 Pecock Refr. 11. xvii. 394 Thei ben stabili endewid, 
how stabili a perpetual chauntry preest is endewid. 1582-8 
Hist. Fas. VI (1804) 209 Sa that howsoone he espyit Sir 
James to be remouit from the hous, he then immediately 
approached with his souldiours. @ 1639 Sporriswoop /7is/, 
Ch, Scot. 1. (1677) 8 How long Hildebert lived he aboad in 
hiscompany. 1754 W. Goopattin H. Campbell Love Lett. 
Mary Q. Scots (1824) 192 Cecil .. had all in readiness to be 
published how soon the Duke should be beheaded. 
+e. Correlative to so qualifying an adj. or ady. 
(sometimes omitted): To what extent; in what 
degree; as...as. By how much... by so much 
=L. guantum ... tantum. (A Latinism.) Ods. 
1382 Wycur Lcc/. ii. 13 So myche wisdam wente beforn 
folie, hou myche [1388 as muche as] li3t is in difference fro 
dercnesses. ¢1450 tr. De /mitatione ut. lv. 133 Hov muche 
pat euery man is in pin eyen, lorde, so muche he is & no 
more. 1535 CoverDALe Yer. ii. 28 How many cities thou 
hast (o Iuda) so many goddes hast thoualso. 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa u. 378 They worship also serpents. .and the 
more they feare and reverence them, by how much the more 
_ deformed and monstrous they are. 1620 VENNER Va Recta 
iii. 47 By how much the younger they are, by so much the 
moyster they are. 1703 Moderation a Virtue 13 So much 
the more Amiable, by how much the less it has of humane 
Mixtures. 1879 E. Arnotp 27. Asia yur. (1881) 233 By 
howsomuch the householder Purgeth himself of self.. By so 
much happier comes he to next stage. 
+15. With sb. as antecedent (esp. with mazner, 


way, etc.): In which (way) ; by which (name). Oés. 

¢ 1400 MAuNDEV. (1839) v. 53 The names how thei clepen 
hem, 1548 Hatt Chron., Hex. VII 50 An hundred wayes 
--how..to deliver or convey them out of pryson. c 1680 
BrEvVERIDGE Sev, (1729) 1. 539, I see no way how it is pos- 
sible. 1690 Locke Huwz, Und. iv. xvi. § 12 We perceive 
not the ways and manner how they are produc’d. 

V. 16. With indef. adj. (or ady.) : In (some, any) 

way or manner. rave. Cf. ANYHOW, SOMEHOW. 

cxooo Eccl. Just, xxi. in Thorpe Laws I]. 418 Det se 
lareow pe him tela teece him sylf elles-hu do. cx1o00 in 
Cockayne Shrine 195 Ne mez nu hu elles beon. 1671 
Mitton Samson 604 Vo prosecute the means of thy deliver- 
ance By ransom or how else. 1719 DE For Cyusoe 1. xiii, 
He found means, some how or other, to go. 1858 Haw- 
THORNE Axcestral Footstep (1883) 514 The old Hospitaller 
must die in his bed, or some other how. 


VI. Phrases. 17. How so? 


a. Znterrogative: How is it so? How is that ? 
a 1300 Cursor MM, 5207 How sua, es bar na nober king? 
c1350 Will. Palerne 980 ‘Pis man..Pat ne3h is driue to be 
dep al for youre sake!’ ‘How so for my sake?’ ¢c 1450 Erle 
Tolous 847 A, devyll! he seyde, how soo? 1598 SuHaks. 
Merry W 11. v. 69 How so sir, did she change her deter- 
mination? 1632 SHERWwoop, How so? Puts, et puis? cone 
ment cela ? 
+b. Relative: In whatever way, howsoever. 
¢ 1205 LAY. 25703 Pat we hine lated ane faren heu swa he 
wule. 1377 Lancv. P. PZ. B. xvi. 183 Vnfolden or folden 
my fuste & myn paume, Al is but an hande how so I torne 
it. c1586 C’ress PEMBROKE Ps. LI. viii, O Lord, how soe I 
stand or fall, Leave not thy loved Sion to embrace, 
+e. However much; notwithstanding that, 
although. Odés. 


¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 16305 3it wot non 
how hit wyl bynde [zv.7. ende]; Hou so bitwyxt hem be strif 
or stresse. c1460 Fortescur Ads, & Lim. Mon. iii. (1885) 
113 How so be it that pe Ffrenche kynge reignith vppon is 

eple dominio regali, yet [etc.]. Jbrd. iv. 116 How so be 
it pat thai do so ayenst thar willes. 1597 DanrEeL Cvv. 
Wars u. (R.), Welcome home, howso unfortunate. 1614 J. 
Norven Custom in Farr S. P. Fas. I (1848) 310 [They] 
shall never fall, howso they seeme to slide. 

18. + How and about: with reference to, (all) 
about. Here’s how! a formula used in drinking 
healths, + How chance: see CHANCE v. 5. How, 
When, and Where: a game of guessing, in which 
the guesser asks the questions ‘How do you like 
it? When do you like it?’ etc., of each of the 
other players. 

1754 RicHARDSON Grandson (1766) V. 46 Emily wrote you 
all how-and-about it. Jd7d. (1812) VI. 63 (D.) Be good, and 
write me everything how and about it. 1844 Dickens 
Christmas Carol iii, At the game of How, When, and 
Where, she was very great. 1896 R. Kiptinc Seve Seas 
99 A health to ourselves ere we scatter. . Here’s how! 

B. 56.8 (often in collocation with wy). 

1. A question or query as to the way or manner. 
Hows and whys (quot. 1730), doubts. 

1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk, Wks. 1061/2 He left their 
question & their how vnsoyled. /ézd., Lette vs neuer in 
such high thinges either speake or thynke that same howe. 
1577 Futxe Confut. Purg. 456 To all the other howes and 
whyes I aunswere with one word, he had no warrant .. in 
the law of God. 1730 T. Boston Mem. App. 35 How 
difficult to get our hows and whys crucified. J/od. Bother 
your hows and whys ! : 

2. The way or manner (in which). 

1551 Br. GARDINER Pres. in Sacram. 55 (R.) The (howe) 
and maner whereof, God knoweth. 1666 W. Bocuurst 
Loimographia (1894) 75 Wee are not soe ignorant in the 
matter as the method, in the what, asthe how. 1701 Norris 
Ideal World \, vy. 226 In most things the how is more 
- difficult than the whether, and our philosophy can prove a 
great deal more thanit canexplain. 1847 Loner. £v. 1. iii. 
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31 Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, 
and the wherefore? 1865 Mrs. Cartyi Led, 111. 284 Write 
distinctly the when, and the how, of your home-coming. 


How, howe, 7x. (sb.4) Obs. or dial. Also 6 
hoaw, 7 whowe. [A natural utterance; it is 
probable that the different uses are independent in 
origin, and properly different words. ] 

1. An exclamation to attract attention, etc. ; 
=Ho zut.l Also sé,, as name for this. 

1377 Lane. P. PZ. B. v1. 118 [They] hulpen erie his half 
acre with ‘how! trolli-lolli!’ ¢1386 Cuaucer Miller's 7, 
391 Thanne wol I clepe, how Alison ! how John! Be myrie 
for the flood wol passe anon. ax1400 Siv Perc. 661 He 
cryed, ‘How, mané, on thi mere, Bryng agayne the 
kynges gere’. 14.. AupELAy in JZS. Douce 302 If. 34/1 
Thai halowyd here howndys with how, In holtis herde I 
never soche hew. c1485 Digby J/yst. (1882) u. 85 How, 
hosteler, how, a peck of otys and a botell of haye. 1535 
LynpesAy Satyve 602 Mak roume, sirs, hoaw! that I may 
rin! 1579 Zfzt. in Miller Hist, Doncaster, Howe, Howe, 
whois heare? I Robin of Doncastere and Magaret my feare. 
1600 W. Watson Decachordon 1x. viii. (1602) 327 With hal- 
lowes and how-bubs, with whowbes, whowes, and outcries. 
1804 Bob Cranky's Size Sunday (Northmbld. Gloss.), Ki 
Geordy, how, where are ye gannin’? 1825 Brockett, How 
‘way, come away ;..very common in Newcastle. 

2. A cry of sailors in heaving the anchor up, etc. : 
usually with Aale, heave (cf. HEAvE HO, Hey HO). 
Also sé., as name for this. 

¢ 1450 Pilgr. Sea Voy. 13 in Stac. Rome etc. 37 To dresse 
hem sone about the mast, Theyr takelyng to make With 
‘howe! hissa !? 1470-85 Matory Arthur vu. xv, Mariners 
noyse with hale and how. 1471, 1475, etc. [see Hry-no]. 
1513 DouGLas 4£nezs ut. ii, 120 Mony marynair Besy at 
thair werk..with mony heis and how. a@1529 SKELTON £. 
Rummyng 289 Wyth, Hey, and wyth howe, Sit we down 
arow. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. x. (1739) 18 Like 
a great Hoe in a ship-yard at the stirring of a little log. 
1867 Morris Fasox x. 587 And so drew Argo up, with hale 
and how, On the grass. 

3. A cry of pain or grief. In Se. (hou). 

1575-6 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 271 [He] was so sore 
vexed with siknes that he raved and showtyd, cryinge 
‘howe’. ¢1750 Mary Hamilton xi. in Child Ballads (1889) 
III. 392 Monie a lady fair Siching and crying, Och how ! 

How: see Houcu, Hovuve, Howr. How, obs. 
or dial. f, WHo. Howball: see HoBatu. 

Howbeit (haubzit), adv. and conj. [Origi- 
nally three words how de z#, with pa. t. how were it 
(=however it were): see How adv. 13.] 

A. adv. However it may be; be that as it may; 
nevertheless ; however. arch. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur x. i, How be hit I wyl not fayle 
you. 511 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 5 How- 
behyt hit was not my desyre. a@ 1533 Lp. Berners Huonu 
xlviii. 162 How be it, he was sory by cause one of them.. 
skapyd away. 1612 Davies Why Ireland etc. (1747) 24 
Howbeit in the meanetime, the english adventurers. .did 
winne much ground. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Prometh. Bound 
17, I lack your daring .. Howbeit necessity compels me so 
That I must dareit. 1887 Ruskin Prevterita II. i. 8 How- 
beit, afterwards, the coins of Cnossus..became intelligible 
to meas to few. 

+ B. conj. or cong. adv. (orig. with that, which 
was the actual conjunctive element), Though, 
although. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. (1495) 6 How be it that 
this dyuyne essence..maye not be perfyghtly knowen. .yet 
there is not any mortall persone but that he woll confesse 
there isa god. 1503 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 5 Half Groats .. 
being Silver (howbeit they be cracked) shall in likewise go 
and be current. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform. x. 108 Bot 
than, allace, he did sum thing without vs, Howbeit that all 
his lyfetyme he did dout vs. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7yav, 
206 They..say the vertue of the Adamant was first by them 
discovered, how beit to this day they have but eight points 
unto their compasse. 1634 RuTHERFORD ZLée7z. (1862) I. r1o, 
I..would fain have access and presence to The King.,euen 
howbeit I should break up iron doors. 

Howbub, how-bub, obs. ff. Huppus. 

|| Howdah (hau da). Zas¢ Indies. Also houda, 
howda, houdah, houdar, -er. [Pers. and Urdt 


8592 haudah, modified from Arab. e9 hauda, 


a litter carried by a camel or an elephant.] 

A seat to contain two or more persong usually 
fitted with a railing and a canopy, erected on the 
back of an elephant. 

1774 Ann. Reg. 211 Where proudly plac’d the regal 
Houdah stands. 1775-6 Carracciott Life Clive II. 133 
(Y.) Colonel Smith. .reviewed his troops from the houdar of 
his elephant. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. 195/1' Two 
elephants caparisoned with scarlet howders. 1816 ‘Quiz’ 
Grand Master 1.14 A gorgeous howda deck’d the beast. 
1882 B. D. W. Ramsay Recoll, Alil. Serv. I. v. 103, I sat in 
the same howdah with the Resident on his elephant. 

Hence Ho’wdahed a., bearing a howdah; Ho'w- 
dahful, as many as a howdah will hold. 

1804 W. Tennant Jud. Recreat. (ed. 2) IL. 383 Howdahed 
elephants. 1892 Strand Mag. IV. 15 [An elephant] with 
a howdahful of children. 

How-do-ye, how-d’ye, howdy, fir. and 
sb. Now ods. ordial. Forms: 6 howedye, how 
dee, 6-9 how-do-you, 7 how d’ee, 7-8 how-do- 
ye, 8 how(-)dee, 7- howdy, 8— how d’ye. 

1. The phrase how do ye? how do you ? (cf. next) 
= how are you? how fare you?: see Do v. 19. 


1563-87 How do you? [see Do v. 19]. 1887 E, EccLeston 
Graysons i. (1888) 5 ‘Howdy, Rachel!’ said Henry Miller 
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..and ‘Howdy! Howdy !’ came from the two sisters, to 

which Rachel answered with a cordial ‘ Howdy! Come in !’ 
2. sb. A message or salutation containing an 

inquiry as to the health of a person ; =next 2. 

1575 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 90 Yo requite your 
gallonde of godbwyes, I regive you a pottle of howedyes. 
@1652 Brome Love-sick Court u.i. Wks. 1873 I]. 107 My 
great Lords Howdies are upon the entry. 1670 Corron 
Espernon iu. x. 510 Had the Bishop sent to him by the way 
of a simple How d’ee only. 1697 VanBruGcH Relapse 1. 
Wks.(Rtldg.) 309/1 He has already sent how-do-ye’s to all the 
town. 1743 Annesley Ezectm. Trial in Howell St. Triads 
(1813) XVII. 1166 He was sent..with messages and how-do- 
yous, to know how their child did. 1894 Daz/y News 28 Apr. 
8/2 A missionary meeting .. at: Kingston when the coloured 
children sent their ‘howdies’,..which was short for ‘how do 
you do’, to the white children of Britain. 

3. attrib. or adf. 

¢1600 Norpven Sfec. Brit., Cornww. (1728) 58 The next day 
this potentate becometh ‘How dee neighbour’ agayne. 1654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. vi-vii. 212 His how d’'you man 
comes every day to know how I slept last night. 1797 Mrs. 
A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) II. 130 The how-d'ye 
cards of all the lords, ladies [etc.]. 1806 Wotcorr l’ks. 
(1812) V. 297 No how-d’ye visits, my cool Neighbours make. 

How-do-you-do, how-d’ye-do, Air. and 
sb. Also 7 howdee do, 9 how-d’y-do, how-de-do. 

1. A phrase inquiring after the health or welfare 
of the person addressed: see Do 2. 19. 

1697 VANBRUGH sof 11. i, There, how d’ye do now? 
1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 1 How do you do, Tom? 1882 
J. HawruorneE Fort. Fool 1. xxx, I looked in to say how- 
d'ye-do, but it isn’t a serious call. 

2. sb. Used as a name for the inquiry (which is 
often used as a mere greeting or salutation); = 
prec. 2. (In quot. 1632 applied to the inquirer.) 

163z Brome Worth. Lasse 1. vi. Wks. 1873 III. 15 This 
Howdee do I mean with a cast Gown to put in apparel, 
and make my Gentleman Usher. 1797 Burke Regic. Peace 
iii. Wks. VIII. 301 The pacifick bearer of your ‘how do you 
does’. 1824 Miss Mirrorp I7d/age Ser. 1. (1863) 121 Wel- 
comes and how-d’ye-dos were pouring both at once on 
either side. 

3. A ‘business’; an embarrassing or awkward 
state of things. [Cf. Do sd., 7o dosb. (Dov. 33 b).] 

1835 Haxipurton Clock. Ser. 1. xxvi. (1837) 280 Thinks 
I, here’s a pretty how do you do; I’m in for it now, that’s 
a fact. 1885 GitpeERT A/zkado 11. in Orig. Comic Operas 
(1886) 3: Here’s a pretty state of things! Here’s a pretty 
how-de-do! 1890 Harper's Weekly 24 May 406/2 Here 
was a pretty how-d’ye-do! Going off with a silver spoon 
in his pocket. 

Hence How-d’ye do v.,to say ‘ How d’ye do?’ to. 

1797-1802 G. Cotman Br. Grins, Kut. & Friar i. xxxv, 
She met them every day, ‘Good morninging’ and ‘how 
d’ye doing’. 1811 W. R. Spencer Poems 143 One half in 
How-d’y-doing goes. 1831 Lapy GRANVILLE Lett, (1894) 
II. 89 [She] Bon jours and how-d’ye-does all the visitors much 
more audibly and busily than I do myself. 


Howdy, -ie (haudi). Sc. and north. dial., 
vulgar. {Origin uncertain.] A midwife. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. u. iii, When Mungo’s mare 
stood still and swat wi’ fright, When he brought east the 
howdy under night. 1815 Scorr Gry J7.i, The laird’s servant 
..rade express by this e’en to fetch the houdie, 1830 Garr 
Lawrie T. 1x. i. (1849) 404 She was determined to have at the 
occasion a howdie instead of an accoucheur. 1832 Blackw. 
Mag. XXXII. 853 The most illustrious man-howdie. 

[WVote. The conjectured derivation from the phrase how 
d'ye? is impossible, since the Sc. form would then have been 
(h#dz). On the analogy of Sc. gowdie=goldy, howdy might 
go back to oldie, an appellative (like dzowzze, etc.) from 
hold, friendly, benevolent, kind: cf. F. sage-femuze.] 

Howdy: see How-bo-yYE. 

Howe, how (hau, hou), 5d. Sc. and north. dial. 
[Sc. repr. of ME. Hou sd.: cf. Sc. dow(e, knoww(e, 
pow, row(e, scrow, = boll, knoll, poll, roll, scroll. 

+1. A hole. Ods. rare. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xt. 153 Howis in haill clath sall be 
rent. 

+2. The hold ofa ship. Ods. 

1513 DoucLas Zne/s v. xii. 33 The hait fyre consumis fast 
the how ; Our all the schip discendis the peralus low. 1536 
BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 52 The voce wes hard of 
ane woman, in the how of the schip. 1570 Henry's Wallace 
x. 825 Her is men off mar waill To saill thi schip; tharfor 
in how [c¢ 1470 holl] thow ga. 

3. A hollow place or depression; esp. a hollow 
on the surface of the earth, a basin or valley. 

Frequent in place-names in Scotland, as //addie's How, the 
Howe of the Mearns, of the Merse, etc. 

1585 Jas. I Zss. Poesie (Arb.) 70 Thy thundring voice 
sone made them flie Ower hiddeous hills and howes. 1596 
Datrympte tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vt. 320 Donald now lyand 
vndir how in the Hilandis. 1724 Ramsay Yva-t. AZisc. 
(1733) I. go Gibbie That won in the how of the hill. 1795 
Burns Ox Destr. Drumlanrig Woods 3, 1..traced its bonie 
howes and haughs, Where linties sang and lambkins elay’d. 
1886 StEvENSON Kiduaffed xxii, We sat down..in a howe 
of the hill-side till the mist should have risen. 1893 Vort/- 
umbld, Gloss., How, a hollow, adepression. .The how of 
the neck. ; 

b. The depth or middle (of winter, night, etc.). 

1818 HocG Brownie of B.1I.9 (Jam.) Ye ken fu’ weel, 
gudeman, ye courtit me i’ the howe o’ the night yoursel’. 
1825 Jamieson, How o' Winter, the middle or depth of win- 
ter. 31849 C. Bronte Shirley xxxii, Laid down in their hall 
in the ‘howe of the night’. J7od, Sc. In the howe o’ the year. 


Howe, how (hau, hou), a.! (adv.) Sc. and 

north. dial. Also hou, hough. [Sc. form of 
Hott a.: see Howe sd.] Hollow, concave; deep, 
low. In quot. 1536 how tide =low tide. 


HOWE. 


¢1450 Henryson Jest. Cres. 157 His ene drowpit, how, 
sonkin in his heid. azgoo P. Jounston Thre Deid Powis 
iii, Full laithly thus sall ly thy lusty heid, Holkit and how. 
1536 Reg. Mag. Sig. 1513-1546 No. 1598 Descendentes ad 
aquam de Annand, et ab aqua de Annand ad aquam de 
Edin in lie howtide. 1552. Lynpesay Monarche 5491 
Crepand furth of howe Cauernis. 16.. Confess. in Glanvill 
Sadducismus (1726) 393 (Jam.) The black man’s voice was 
hough and goustie. 1828 Cravex Dial, How gait, a hollow 
gait or way. Jbid., How-rush, a hollow rush. 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss., How, hough, hogh, hollow, deep .. 
How-drill, the hollow between two drills in a field. 

b. Comb., as how(e)-backed adj. 

1786 Burns 70 auld mare i, Tho’ thou's howe-backit..an’ 
knaggie. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss. s. vy. How, How-backt, 
sunken in the back, 

ce. adv. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 395 Ane grit horne, that 
borit wes all throw, Quhair[in] tha spak richt hideuslie and 
how. 1785 Burns Death & Dr. Hornbook ix, It spak right 
howe—‘ My name is Death’. . - 

Hence Howness, hollowness, concavity, depth. 

a1605 Montcomerie Flyting w. Polwart 417 Be the hight 
of the heauens, and be the hownesse of hell. 

+ Howe, 2.2 Ods. Forms: 1 hoga, 3-4 *hoge, 
4 howe. [OE. haga, f. root of How sé.1,v.1] Pru- 
dent. 

ag950 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 105/1 Hoga bilwitnise 
[prudens modestia]. co50 Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 45 
Hwa..is zeleafful begn and hoga? ¢1330 Arth. & JZerl. 38 
The howe wiif anon it fett. 

Howe, obs. f. Hove, How, Hux, Owe. 

Howeid: see Hoy v. 

Howel (han‘él), sd. [prob. of LG. derivation: 
cf. MHG. hovel, hobel, Ger. hobel, dial. hofel, MLG. 
hovel, Da. hovl, Sw. hyfvel a plane.] A plane 
with a convex sole, used by coopers for smoothing 
the insides of casks, etc. 

_ 1846 WorcEsTER cites Procror. 
in Knicut Dict, Mech. 1. 1138. 

Howel (hauél), v. [f. prec.: cf. Ger. hobeln, 
Da, hévle, Sw. hyfla to plane, smooth, polish.] 
trans. To plane or smooth with a howel. 

1864 in Wester, 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 83 
Machine for chiming, crozing and howelling casks, 

Hower‘e, obs. forms of Hour. 

Howes, -ys, howse, var. of Hoisz v., to hoist. 

e1515 Cocke Lorell’s B, (Percy Soc.) 12 Some howysed the 
mayne sayle. Jézd., Some to howes the tope sayle dyde 
entre, 

However (hauje'va1); contr. howe’er (hau- 
é1), adv. [f. How adv. + Ever adv. 8 e. 

In senses 2 and 3, however is the relic of an original sub- 
ordinate clause (like those of sense 1), such as ‘ however this 
may be’.] 

1. Introducing a subordinate clause, sometimes 
with yet in the principal clause: a. qualifying a 
verb; In whatever manner, by whatever means, 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Wks, (1880) 330 Hou-euer antecrist glauer, 
he lettep not god to do his wille. @1440 Sir Degrev, 864, 1 
shal juste with that duke, Or I gete a rebuke, How ever that 
hyt be! 1605 Suaxs. A/acé. 1. i. 51, 1 coniure you,.(How 
ere you come to know it) answerme. 1709 Appison 7 atler 
No. 119 P 1, I am still in Doubt, whether it passed in my 
sleeping or waking Thoughts. However it was, I fancied 
that my good Genius stood at my Bed’s-Head, 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2) I, 213 Men of Chios, Thurii, or however and 
whatever you call yourselves, . 

b. qualifying an adj. (or pa. pple.) or ady.: T. 
whatever extent. Hence often used ellipt. with an 
adj. or ady. alone, 

ex400 Afol. Loll. 7 A bodily bing of how euer litil price 
howip not to be bout, but wib bis wisdam, ¢1586 C’TESS 
PreMBROKE Ps, Lxxv1. iv, The most ragefull..thou, how ever 
furious Shalt oft restraine. 1605 SHaKs. Leary u. i. 118, 
I shall serue you Sir truely, how euer else. 1707 FREIND 
Peterborow's Cond. Sp, 230 He wou’d yet endeavour, how- 
ever our circumstances seem’d desperate, to secure the king- 
dom of Valencia. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. WW. vi, However dark 
the habitation of the mole to our eyes, yet the animal itself 
finds the apartment sufficiently lightsome. 184g M. Pattison 
Ess, (1889) 1.25 Hisinnocence, however manifest, could not 
save him. 1885 Times 25 May 9g Trawlers will, of course, 
protest against any interference, however slight. 

c. However much; notwithstanding that; al- 
though. Ods. or arch. 

1591 SPENSER Teares Muses 523 How ever yet they mee 
despise and spight, I feede on sweet contentment of my 
thought, 1605 SHAKs, Lear ww, ii. 67 Howe’er thou art a 
fiend, A woman’s shape doth shield thee. 1690 Locke 
Hum, Und. ii. viii. § 3 The Idea of Black is no less positive 
in his Mind, than that of White, however the Cause of that 
Colour in the external Object may be only a Privation. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 175 P 4 However those who have 
passed through half the life of man, may now wonder [etc.]. 
1846 TRencu Hu/s, Lect. Ser, 11. iil, 189 Humanity, however 
it craved a God for its deliverer, yet craved just as earnestly 
a man. 

+2. In any case, at all events, at any rate. Obs. 
(Now merged in 3.) 

159x Suaxs. Two Gent. 1. i. 34 If hap'ly won, perhaps 
a haplesse gaine; If lost, why then a grieuous labour won; 
How euer: buta folly bought with wit, @ 1616 Beau, & Fi. 
Bonduca v. iii, A child that must haye died however. 1736 
Butter Anal. 1. iv. 109 Till we know the Whole, or, how- 
ever, much more of the Case. 1790 Parry Hore Pant. 
Rom. i. rx At the same time with, or soon however following, 
the contribution..made in Achaia. 

3. Qualifying a sentence or clause as a whole 
For all that, nevertheless, notwithstanding ; yet ;= 
bué at the beginning of the sentence. 


1864 in WeBSTER. 1875 
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1613 Suans. Hex. VII, ww. i. 106 All the Land knowes 
that ; How euer, yet there isno great breach. 1671 MiLTon 
Samson 601, 1, however, Must not omit a father’s timely 
care. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. x, This curiosity of theirs, 
however, was attended with very serious effects. 1790 
Burke #», Rev. 27 However, they did not think such bold 
changes within their commission. 1861 M. Patrison Zss. 
(1889) I. 47 It has been even said that this church was built 
by the Germans, which however was not the case. 1865 
Lussock Preh. Times 19 Bronze arrows, however, are not 
yery common in Northern Europe. 

+4, In any way whatsoever; at all. Obs. 

1673 Marvett Reh. Transp. 11. 139 All Laws however 
are but Probationers of time. 1740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth 
(ed. 3) 60, I cannot but be much of Mr, Locke’s Mind with 
respect to versifying however, _ : : 

5, Interrogative (and conjunctive); How, in any 
circumstances or way whatever? (See EvER adv, 


8d.) collog. 

[1607 R.C. tr. Estienne’s World Wonders 240, I shal desire 
him to consider how ever it was possible.] 1871 B. TayLor 
Faust (1875) I. xiii. 147 However is it, such A man can think 
and know so much? Mod. However do you manage that? 

Howff (hauf, houf), Sc. Also houf(f, howf, 
hauf. [Known from 16th c.: origin uncertain. 

Howff is the name of the chief burial ground at Dundee, 
originally the garden or orchard of the Franciscan Friary, 
which was granted to the town asa burial ground by Queen 
Mary on 11 Sept. 1564, and was also for more than two cen- 
turies the meeting-place of the Trades. ‘The name Hox 
appears as early as 1565, but it is not certain whether this 
arose from its use as ‘a place of resort’, or was the orig. 
name, connected with Du. and Ger. /of, court, yard. In 
the latter case the general Scotch use has to be accounted for. 

1565 (Apr. 13) Burgh Recds. in Maxwell O/d Dundee 
179 Ordainit that what person that ever beis apprehendit 
louping in our the dykes of the Houfsal pay. .eight shillings. 
1884 Maxweti Hist. Old Dundee 208 In 1611 the word was 
adopted in the Council register, and the gathering place of 
the crafts is subsequently denominated ‘the Howff? instead 
of ‘the common burial ’.] 

A place of resort; a haunt, a resort. 
171r Ramsay Maggy Yohustoun vii, When we were weary'd 
at the gowff, Then Maggy Johnstoun’s was our howff. 1776 
C. Ketru Farmer's Ha’ in Chambers Pop, Huzt. Scot. 
Poewts (1862) 34 This is the houff of ane and a’. 1796 
Burns Lett. to Thomson Apr. Wks. (Globe) 562 The Globe 
Tavern here... for these many years has been my howff. 
1813 Hocc Queen's Wake, Kilmeny xxiv, The corby left 
her houf in the rock, 1862 Burron Bk. Hunter (1863) 60 
Those who frequented this howf, being generally elderly men, 

Hence Howff v. i77¢7., to have one’s haunt. 

1808-18 Jamieson, 70 houff, to take shelter. 1818 Scorr 
Hrt. Midd. xvii, Where was’t that Robertson and you were 
used to howff thegither? 

Howfing. Sc. ‘A clumsy, awkward, senseless 
person’ (Jam.), Also attr7b. 

1s00-20 Dunsar Poewis xxv. 24 My new spanit howffing 
[Bannatyne MS. howphyn] fra the sowk. 1583 Leg. Bp. 
St, Androis 586 Alace! that Scotland had no schame, To 
send sic howfing carles from hame! 1871 W, ALEXANDER 
Johnny Gibb xii, That aul’, greedy, sneeshinie howffin, 

+ How'ful, houghful, ¢. Ols, Forms; 1 
hosful, 1-3 hohful, 3 ho3hefull, houhful, how- 
ful; see also Horun. [OE, hog ful, f. hogu thought, 
care, How sé.1 + -FuL.] Careful; anxious, sorrowful. 

970 in Thorpe Dipl. Angl. Avi Sax, 240 Hohful embe 
Szt hu ic his lof araere. a1oso Liber Scintill, ix. (1889) 43 
/Emtiz wamb & gyrla hohfull. c¢1z00 Ormin 8953 Ne patt 
me birrp beon ho3hefull Abutenn hise bingess. a 1250 Owl 
& Night. 1292 Pe nihtegale sat and sihte And hohful was, 

Hence + Howfully adv., carefully, anxiously. 

1565 T. Stapleton Forty. Faith 6 What is more howfully 
to be sought for, more charely to be kept? 

+ Howgate, -s, adv. Obs. [f. How adv. + 
Gate sd.4 ‘way’ (with genitival -s).] In direct 
and indirect questions: In what way; how. 

a1300 Cursor M. 6547 (Cott.) Hugat dele yee now? Jdzd, 
7118 Noght he did bam vnderstand Hugat [v. 77. hougat, 
howgate] he pat hony faand. 1375 Barsour Bruce u. 156 
And tauld him. .als how-gate The Clyffurd held his heritage. 
€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, George 587 Pane dacyane wist nocht 
hou-gat To do. 

B. a@1300 Cursor M, 5589 (Gitt.), I sal tell you..hougatis 
he cam first in place, c1440 York A/yst. xxvi. 227 Howe 
gates bought schall he be? 1570 Levins Manip, 39/45 
Hoggates, how? gvomiodo? Howgates, zdem. 

Howge, obs. f. Huce. How/(g)h, obs. ff. 
HoucuH. Howghe, obs. f. How adv. How go, 
obs. f. Hoco. Howine, -yn, obs. ff, hove, pa, 
pple. of HEAVE. 

+ Howish (hawif), a. collog. Obs. [f. How 
adv, + -ISH.]  Perh. short for the earlier 7-don’t- 
know-howish, how-howish; Having a vague sense 
of illness or indisposition ; ‘ all-overish ’. 

1694 DrypENn Love Triumph. v. Wks, 1884 VIII. 462, I 
am—TI know not howish. 1708 Motreux Rabelais wv. |xili. 
(1737). 257 We were .. off the Hinges, and I don’t know 
howish. 1746 in Leisure Hour (1880) 119 He is a little 
how-howish to-day, occasioned by a_merry-making. 1787 
Minor 39 [She] feels, as she says, quite howish and vapourish, 
1802 Beppors //ygéia viii. 47 Cachectic, or, as some familiar 
writer terms it, I don’t-know-howish. 

+ Howitz, haubitz. Os. Forms: a.8 hau-, 
hawbitz, hob(b)its. 8. 7 howitts, 8 hau-, 
howitz. [a. Ger. hauditze, in 15th c, haufnits, 
haufenitz, ad. Boh, %oufnice stone-sling, catapult. 
(Introduced into German during the Hussite 
wars.) From the Ger., also 17th c. It. obiza, obice, 
F. obus bomb-shell.] =next. (Usually with pl. 
the same as the sing.; cf. Cannon 50,1 2b.) 
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a. 1700 S. L. tr. ryke’s Voy. E. Ind. 61 Small Vessels 
which fetch’d us some Haubitzes (which is a kind of Field- 
Piece to load with small Shot). 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4590/3 Haubitz for sixteen Pound Ball, two. 1710 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. 11, Hobits are a sort of small Mortars 
from 6 to 8 Inches Diameter. ‘Vheir Carriages are like those 
of Guns, only much shorter. 1729 SHELVOCKE Ar/illery v. 
377 Little Hobbits charged with the various kinds of Fire- 
Balls, 1743-5 Tinpar Contin, Rapin xxvi. i. (1745) IIL, 562 
Sixty two cannon, eight mortars and hawbitz. 

B. 1687 J. Ricuarps ¥rul. Siege Buda 17 These Howitts 
are mounted on Carriages somwhat resembling those of 
Cannon. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4556/2 Forty Mortars, and 
sixty Hauwitz. 1781 in Sparks Corr, Amer. Rev. (1853) 111. 
488 ‘Two field-pieces, some howitz, and perhaps a mortar. 

Howitzer (hautitsor), Forms: a. 8 hau-, 
haw-, hobitzer. 6. 7 hauwitzer, 8 hawitzer, 
8- howitzer. [A deriv. of prec. ; the same suffix 
appears in Du. hovwze7tser (in 1663 houvdetser), Fr. 
obuster for earlier obus (see Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A short piece of ordnance, usually of light weight, 
specially designed for the horizontal firing of shells 
with small charges, and adapted for use in a moun- 
tainous country. 

a. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3941/2 A Battery of two Mortars 
and 4 Haubitzers. 1736 Lepiarp Life Marlborough MII. 
138, 12 Hawbitzers, or little Mortars. 1760 Hist. Europe 
in Ann. Reg. 14/1 The signal..was given by four hawbitzers 
fired in the air. 

B. 1695 Loud. Gaz. No. 3106/3, 40 Mortars and_Hau- 
witzers. 1704 /bid. No. 4059/3, 2 Hawitzers, and 100 Hand- 
Mortars. 1812 Lxaminer 14 Sept. 581/1 We drove the 
enemy from..the town by howitzers. 1884 J. CoLBoRNE 
Hicks Pasha 158 At each corner .. were placed .. the rifled 
howitzers, 


+b. The shell thrown by this piece of ordnance. 

1761 Brit. Mag. Il. 442 A..body of Russians. .had begun 
to throw some howitzers into that town, with an intention to 
set the magazines on fire. 

ec, Comb., as howitzer-boat (cf. gunboat). 

180r Netson 15 Aug. in Nicolas D7sf. (1845) IV. 463 
Captain Coun who commands the Division of Howitzer- 
Boats ..is to open his fire from the Howitzers upon the 
batteries and camp. 1844 W. Srsorne Waterdoo I. x. 386 
(Stanf.) Major Bull’s British howitzer horse-battery. 

Howk, obs. f. Hook; var. form of Honk. 

Howker, var. HooKkEr?, a sailing vessel, 

Howl (haul), v. Forms: (? 3 hulen), 4-6 houle, 
(5 whoule), 5-7 howle,(6 owle), 6- howl. [ME. 
?hulen, howulen = MDu. hitlen, Du. huzlen, MAG. 
hilen, hiulen, Ger. heulen: of echoic origin. Cf. 
Gr, tdAd-ev, L, ululare, It. urlare, OF. uller, urler, 
F. hurler to howl.] 

1. intr. To utter a prolonged, loud, and doleful 
cry, in which the sound of z (7) prevails. Said of 
dogs, wolves, and various wild animals; formerly 
also of the owl (now said to screech or hoot). 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 265 The horned oule The which men 
here on nightes houle. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 250/1 Howlyn 
as beestys, wzlo. 1484 Caxton Fables of sop v. xii, The 
dogges herd the voys [of the wulf] wherfore they beganne 
to barke and to howle. 1549-62 SrERNHOLD & H, Ps. lix. 
(1566) 139 As houndes they houle and grerine. 1613 Pur- 
cuas Pilgrimage (1614) 741 They heard Dogges howle on the 
shore. ¢1705 BerKELEY Cave Dunmore Wks, 1871 1V. 507 
Two or three dogs... set themselves to howl with all their 
might. 1842 Pricnarp Vat. Hist. Man 36 Like other un- 
cultivated breeds of dogs they only howl, 

2. Of a human being: To utter a similar sound ; 
to utter loud and doleful inarticulate cries ; to wail, 
lament, esp. with pain. Jn modern use often some- 
what contemptuously applied to any cry of pain or 
distress. 

(Quot. 1220 is very uncertain; the word may be corrupt.) 

[c 1220 Bestiary 396 Man hire [Se fox] hatied, hatien and 
hulen bode men and fules.] ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Avnt.’s 7. 1959 
Shrighte Emelye and howleth Palamon. c¢ 1450 tr. De 
Imitatione 1, xxiv. 33 Pe enviouse shul whoule for sorowe 
as wode houndes. 1526 TINDALE Yas. y. 1 Goo to nowe ye 
Ryche men. Wepe and howle on youre wretchednes that 
shall come apon you. 1597 SuHaks. 2 Hen. /V,u. iv, 374 
There is another Indictment vpon thee ,. for the which I 
thinke thou wilt howle, 1682 N. O. Borleau’s Lutrin u. 
140 My Angry Ghost shall haunt thy Conscious Soul, I’le 
Ring thee such a Peal, shall make thee Howl. 1805 ScoTr 
Let. to Ballantyne 12 Apr. in Lockhart, He still howls 
about the expense of printing, but I think we shall finally 
settle. 1885 L’fo0l Daily Post 7 May 4/9 Under these cir- 
cumetanees it will do the Conservatives very little good to 

owl. 

b. Howl at, howl upon, to assail or address with 
howling. With zudérect pass. 

1647 A. Ross Afyst. Poet. vill. (1675) 152 She [Hecate] was 
howled or called upon in the night by her Priests, 

ec. trans, To drive zz/o a state by howling. How 
down, to reduce to silence by howls of obloquy. 

1872 Bacenot Physics §& Pol. (1876) 164 Any one who 
hears anything he does not like, tries to howl it down. 1885 
Manch, Exam. 20 May 4/7 Mr. Gladstone was almost 
howled down in attempting to reply. 1892 Argosy Oct. 
3 ;. They have whirled or howled themselves into a mad 

elirium, 


8. ¢vans, To utter with howling, Also how/ out. 

1530 TINDALE E-xfos. § Notes (1849) 286 But the blind owls 
care not what they howl, seeing. .that no man can spy them. 
1605 SHAks. Aacé, 1v. iii. 194 But I haue words That 
would be howl’d out in the desert ayre, Where hearing 
should not latch them. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 
307 Singing, or rather howling certaine Psalmes or beawen 
1700 ‘I. Brown tr. Wyesuy’s Amusem. Ser, §& Com. 21 And 
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Howls out, Buy my Flawnders. 1816 J. Witson City of 
Plague ui. iii. 198 To howl my dying curses in his ear. 

4. intr. Of inanimate agents, esp. the wind or a 
storm: To make a prolonged wailing noise. Of 
an organ: To cipher. 

1687 [see How ine v7. sd. 1]. 1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 35 
Keen, hollow winds howl thro’ the bleak recess, Emblem of 
Music caus’d by Emptiness. 1742 R. Biair Grave 32 The 
wind is up: hark ! how it howls! 1819 SHELLEY Prometh. 
Unb. 1. 434 How fearfully God’s thunder howls behind ! 
1852 SEIDEL Organ 46 This is a very good contrivance.. 
if one of the reed pipes should howl. 1875 J. H. Benner 
Winter Medit. 1. x. (ed. 5) 303 The wind was howling in 
the mountains. 1886 R. C. Lesiie Sea-painter’s Log 148 
Dozens of great steamers go howling through the Downs 
every day. 

5. (See quot.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex Techn. s.v., When the Foot-hooks of 
a Ship are scarfed into the Ground-Timbers, and boulted, 
and then the Plank laid on them up to the Orlop, the 
Carpenters say, they begin to make the Ship Howle. 
‘Howl (haul), 5d. [f Howr z.] 

1. The prolonged and mournful cry of a dog, 
wolf, etc., which dwells upon the vowel z or some 
kindred sound; the similar sound of the wind or 
other inanimate agent. 

2605 SHaks, AMacd. 1. i. 54 The Wolfe, Whose howle's 
his Watch, c¢cx1605 MippLeton /V7tch 11. iii, No howls of 
wolves, no yelps of hounds. 1724 Swirr Dragier's Lett. 

_ iv. Wks.’1778 II. 412 The last howls of a dog dissected alive. 
1814 Scorr Ld. of /sles 1. xxvi, Till sung his midnight 
hymn the owl, Answer’d the dog-fox with his howl. 1865 
Kinestey Herew, xiii, She expected him at every howl of 
the wind. ; 

2. A loud wail or outcry of pain or anguish; 
a savage yell of rage or disappointment. (Often 
used contemptuously. ) 

1599 Suaxs. Hex, V, 1, iii. 39 Your naked Infants spitted 
vpon Pykes, Whiles the mad Mothers, with their howles 
confus’d, Doe breake the Clouds. 1697 Drypen Exeid vit. 
527 She .. fills with horrid howls the publick place, 1776 
Lwiss Tour Jre?. 131 The Irish howl, which was made by 
the bellowing of a herd of men, women, and children, who 
attended the burial. 1833 L. Ritcare Wand. by Loire 100 
Foulque uttered a howl of despair, 1858 Bricut Sf. Glas- 
gow 21 Dec. (1868) 307/2 You remember the how! of astonish- 
ment which arose. 1862 Lp, BroucHam Brit. Const. App. 
ii. 421 His sufferings are exacerbated by the howl of popular 
execration or scorn. 

Howl, -e, var. Hon, 

+Howle. Oés. A yariant of Own, perh. in- 
fluenced by Howser or by Hown z, 

¢ 1430 Lypa, Chorle & Byrde in Min. Poems (1840) 192 
As goode an howle as a popingaye. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poets Xxxiii. 74 Wend he had bene the hornit howle. 

Howler (haulez). [f Hown 2, +-zR1] 

1. An animal that howls. 

1859 THomson Land & Bh. i. viii. (1872) 94 To be torn .. 
and dragged about by these hideous howlers [jackals]. 

b. spec, A South American Monkey of the genus 
Mycetes. 

1840 Penny Cycl, XVI, 37/1 The species are, as the name 
[Mycetes] implies, Howlers, and the horrible yells sent forth 
by these animals. .are described. .as surpassingly distressing 
and unearthly. 1865 Reader No. 121, 457/1 Numerous 
spider-monkeys, the red howlers. 1879 Cassell's Techn, 
Educ. 1. 5 The chief monkey-furs imported are those ob- 
tained from the howlers. ‘ 

2. a. A person hired to wail at a funeral or the 
bedside of the dying. b. A wassailer (see quot. 
1875). dial, 

1844 KincLaxr Zothex xviii. (1878) 249 The funerals. ,are 
attended by howlers. ~ 1875 Swssex Gloss., Howlers, boys 
who in former times went round wassailing the orchards. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 25 July 2/1 When a man was dying (if 
his means allowed) professional howlers were employed. 

3. slang. Something ‘ crying’, ‘clamant’, or ex- 
cessive ; sfec. a glaring blunder, esp. in an examina- 
tion, etc, Cf. How1ine ZZ/. a. 3. 

1872 W. F. Butter Gt. Lone Land xix, (1878) 300 If the 
hood was fastened down by frozen breath to the opening, 
then it must be a howler outside. 1875 Punch 2 Oct. 136/1 
John .. having come a howler over the Leger, is stumped. 
1882 H. C, Merivate Fawcitt of B, 11. u. ii. 161 He’s gone 
no end ofa howler on the turf since. 1890 A t¢henzum 1 Mar. 
275/1 Inno examination papers..has any examiner met with 
more monstrous ‘howlers’ than crowd these pages. 1 
Month Apr. 464 The specimens of schoolboy blunders which, 
under the head of *‘ Howlers’, are so popular in our journals, 


Howlet (hau'lét, Sc. hwléet). diaz Forms; 5 
howlott, -lat, 6— howlet. (Also 6 hulet, 7 hou- 
let, 9 dial. hoolet, hulote, hullat, -et, ullet.) 
See also OwLEr. [app. a. F. Az/ofte, in 16th c. 
hulote, a word of diminutive form, of which the 
stem appears to be the same as in Ger ez/e, MLG. 
wile, perh. altered under the influence of /zer to 


hoot: cf. the synonym /zetfe.} An owl, owlet. 
¢1450 Hottanp /ow/at 48, I sawe ane Howlat, in haist, 
vndir ane holyne. ¢1450 Cov. AZyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 179 Do 
howlott howtyn hoberd and heyn, Whan here barnys blede 
undyr credyl bende. 1513 DoucLas 4vezs xu. xiii. 168 
Quhilk we a litil howlet cleip, or owle. 1549 CHEKE Hurt 
Sedit. (1641) 5 Why, be yee Howlets and Bats, that yee 
cannot look on the light? 1570 Levins Manip. 88/15 
An Hulet or oule, v/a. 1601 Hotranp Pliny 1. 156 Eies 
they haue red like the houlets. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 189, 
1 amalso as poor asa Howlet. 1820 Scorr /vanhoe xxvii, 
That St. Withold’s of Burton is a howlet’s nest worth the 
harrying. 1828 Craven Dial., Hullet, Hullat, an owl. 


Howliglasse, obs, var. of OWL-GLASS, 
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Howling (haw lin), 7/. sd. [f, Hownv. + -ING1.] 

1. The uttering of a prolonged wailing cry, as by 
the dog, wolf, or other animal; the production of 
a similar sound by the wind or other inanimate 
agent ; the ciphering of an organ. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 250/1 Howlynge of doggys. 1495 
Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. xvm. xxv. (W. de W.), Ticins 
Sabinus hounde..abode wyth the deed body wyth dolefull 
and sorowfull noyse and howlynge [Bod/. MS. 3elling]. 
1598 Haxtuyt Voy. I. 400 Two or three hundred foxes, 
which make a marueilous wawling or howling. 1687 A. 
Lovet tr, Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 2 The Isle of Stromboli. .I 
was told that they who were near it heard great howlings, 
which proceed not from Hell..but from the violence of the 
Winds. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase 1v. 225 His Tail incurv’d 
He drops, and with harsh broken Howlings rends ‘The 
poison-tainted Air. 1852 SEIDEL Ovgau 45 ‘To remedy the 
so-called howling or sounding-on of certain pipes, when 
their respective keys are not pressed down. 1875 [see 
CiPHERING OZ, sd. 3). . 

2. A prolonged wailing outcry of human beings. 

¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyx xiiii. 169 Grete crye, noyse, 
and houlyng made the sarasyns. 1592 SuHaxs. Rom. § Ful. 
ul, iii, 48 Banished? O Frier, the damned vse that word 
in hell: Howlings attends it. 1665 Sir T. Hersert 77av. 
(1677) 257 But for the greater solemnity, for seven dayes a 
general howling.. was made. 1725 De For Voy. round 
World (1840) 87 A sad lamentation and howling. 1887 
A. Mier in Encycl, Brit, XXII. 663/1 The insane howl- 
ings iu hu (She, he’)..practised by the ‘howling’ Rifa’iya 
[Dervishes]. 

How'ling, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG2.] 

1. That howls; that utters or produces a prolonged 
wailing sound. 

a1605 Potwart Flyting w. Montgomerie 195 Where 
howlring howlets aye doth hant. 1668 H. Morr Div. 
Dial. 11. xix. (1713) 217, I believe you mean the howling 
Quakers, as uncivil as they are. 1769 E. BANcrorT Guiana 
133 The Howling Baboons, as they are here called. 1839 
T. BEALE Sperm Whale 285 Peals of thunder.. followed by 
a howling blast of wind, 1847 CarrEntEeR Zool, § 159 The 
Myceti, or Howling Monkeys. 1877 [see Dervisu]. 

2. Characterized by, or filled with, howling, as of 
wild beasts or of the wind; dreary. In the Biblical 
howling wilderness, and derived phrases, the word 
tends to become merely intensive. 

1611 Biste Devt, xxxii. 1o He found him in a desert land, 
and in the waste howling wildernesse. 1696 tr. Dz AZont’s 
Voy, Levant 222 The very Sight of those howling Desarts 
deterr me. 1728-46 THomson Sfrizg 13 His blasts obey, 
and quit the howling hill. 1847 Emerson Poems, AJonadnoc 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 435 Fit the bleak and howling place For 
gardens ofa finer race. 1848 Dickens Dowzdey iv. (C. D. ed.) 
22 Going regularly aloft to bed. .in a howling garret remote 
from the lodgers. 1857 THorEau Maine HW’. (1894) 300 
Generally speaking, a howling wilderness does not how]; it 
is the imagination of the traveler that does the howling. 

3. fig. (chiefly sang.) Glaring, very pronounced, 
‘screaming’; cf. HOWLER 3. 

1865 Sava in Daily Tel. 25 Nov. 6/6 To risk a very vulgar 
phrase, a Nawab is ‘a howling swell’ in the East. 1884 
Nonconf. §& Indep. 7 Aug. 766/3 Those mistakes which are 
sometimes called ‘howling’ blunders, 

Hence How'lingly adv. 

1593 NasHe Christs T. (1613) 52 The Owle on the house- 
top, euer-more howlingly, cals for some Corse. 

Howlk, -e, obs. ff. Hunk. Howlsom, var. 
Hotsom. Howm, Sc. f. Horm!, 

+ Howne, sd, or ?a, Obs. rare. 
known.) 

¢ 1374 CHaucER Tyoy/Zus 1v. 182 (210) But Antenor, he shal 
com hom to towne, And she shal out ; pus seyden here and 
howne [JZS. Gg. 4. 27 hounne]. 

Hownyd, obs. f. HonryEp, Howp, obs. f. 
Hoop, Sc. f. Horr. Howr‘e, obs. ff. Hour, 
Our, WHorrE. Howsband, obs. f. HusBanp. 
Hows(e, Howsel, obs. ff. Housr, Housen. 

Howsoever (hau:soue'va1). arch. [f. How adv. 
+ So adv. + Ever adv. In the same sense the 
simple ow so goes back to ¢1200, howsomever to 
¢1300, and however to ¢1400; howsoever appears 
to have been a later formation from ow so or 
however, modelled on howsomever.] 

1, In what manner soever ; = HOWEVER 1, (Some- 
times with ellipsis.) arch. 

¢1430 Pistell of Susan 202 (MS, Cott. Calig.) We schulle 
present pe pleynte, how so euer pou be payde. 1534 ELyor 
Doctr, Princes 4 Thei thinke it better..to live in any other 
maner, how so ever it be. 1592 GREENE Ufst. Courtier in 
Harl, Misc, (Malh.) Il, 232 Howsoeuer right be, might 
carries away the verdict. 1741 MippLEton Cicero 1. v. 349 
Howsoever this may color, it cannot justify Cato’s conduct. 
1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowd. 547 As a mere rival to 
Rome, Constantinople has been of invaluable service to the 
Christian Church, howsoever her direct influence may be 
considered. : ; ; 

+b. Notwithstanding that, albeit; = Hownver 
1c. Obs. 


1599 H. Butres Dyets drie Dinner I viij, It is a most.. 
innocent Animall, howsoever nature .. hath armed it most 
magnificently. 1674 PLayrorp S#7// A/us. 111. 1 The Parts 
of Musick are in all but four, howsoever some skilful 
Musicians have composed songs of twenty. . parts. 

2. With adj. or adv,: To what extent or in what 
degree soever. a. With tmesis: ow. . . soever. 

1557 Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Pr. (1619) 718/1 How great 
a friend or neere kinsman soeuer he be to them. 1588 
Suaks. LZ. Z. LZ. 1. i. 194 How low soeuer the matter, I hope 
in God for high words, 1647 CLarenvon //7st. Red, 1, § 25 
The Treaty .. how well soever received, and how much 


(Meaning un- 





HOXEN. 


soever desired by the King. 1769 Rospertsow Chas, I, 
III, vin. ros [They] durst not refuse their consent, how 
unwilling soever to grant it. 1861 Maine Axc. Law vii. 
(1876) 286 A right, how long soever neglected. 1874 Car- 
PENTER Ment. Phys, 1. vi. § 2 (1879) 262 A summary ex- 
pression of the entire process—how simple or how complex 
soever, 
b. Also without tmesis. 

1696 Tate & Brapy Ps. xc. 6 But howsoever fresh and 
fair. a1751 BoLincpRoKE Frazgu. (R.), Howsoever well 
instructed he might be in them himself and howsoever useful 
to government he might think them, 

+3. In any case, at any rate: = HOWEVER 2. Ods. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 42 Die wheresoever 
and whensoever, yet howsoever honourably. 1590 SHAkKS. 
Mids. N. v. i. 27 Something of great constancie; But how- 
soeuer, strange, and admirable. a1613 Oversury A Wife 
(1638) 79 His boy is bound to admire him howsoever. 1663 
flagellum, or O. Cromwell (1672) 48 If the Scots as was 
hoped howsoever, wouJd have proved honest. 


+4. Nevertheless ; yet: =HOWEVER 3. Obs. 

1602 R. Do_man tr. Prtmaudaye’s Fr. Acad. (1618) 1. Ix. 
777 But howsoeuer, it is certaine that pilots..doe direct [etc.]. 
1631 Hrywoop E£xg. Eliz. (1641) 83 It bred in her howsoever 
no small amazement. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxxix. 404 
But this passage, howsoever, was illy taken by some of the 
Oxonians. 

Howsomever (hau:s#me'vai), adv. Now dial. 
or wvitlear. Also, south. dial. howsomdever. 
[A parallel formation to howsoever, of earlier ap- 
pearance, with the conj. sam, som (= Da., Sw. 
somt, ON. sem as, that) instead of so.] 

+1. Introducing a subordinate clause ; In what- 
ever manner; = HOWEVER I. b. Although; = 
HOWEVER Ic. Oés. 

a1300 Cursor M. 2339 Nu at pe erth nu at pe lift, or hu 
sumeuer [v.77. hou sum euir, how sim euer] pou will pe scift. 
c1420 Avow, Arth, xxiv, Then to-gedur schulle we goe 
How-sumeuyr hit cheuis, c1489 Caxton Sounes of Aynton 
x. 270 How somever the game gooth. 1560 Daus tr. S/e/- 
dane’s Comm, 297 How someuer the matter was. 1601 
Suaxs. Adl’s Well 1. iii. 56 How somere their hearts are 
seuer’d in Religion, their heads are both one. 

2. Nevertheless ; yet: = HowrvnEr 3. 

1562 TurnER Herbal u. 70b, It is playn that he had 
Dioscorides howsomeuer, 1728 VANBR. & Cis, Prov. Husb. 
11. 27 But howsomdever, we’st ta’ the best care we can. 
1741 RicHARDSON Pamela (1824) I. 64 Howsomever, it will 
do you no good to make this known, 1822 Scorr Pirate 
xxxiv, Howsomdever, I object nothing to Captain Cleveland. 
1852 C. W. H[oskins)] 7a/fa 135, I shall keep you to your 
promise, Sir, howsomever. 1861 HuGues Jom Brown at 
Oxf. xliv, Howsumdever, as your countrymen say, I shall 
have a shy at him, 


Howsour, obs. f. Houser2; var. of Hous- 
sour. Obs. 
+ Howster, v. Obs. rare—'. ? To oust. 


1642 Rocers Vaaman 348 Howster out such vermine 
(O ye Church officers, if ye serve for oughts) out of their 
kennells ! 

Howt, obs. form of Hoor. 

Howve: see Hovz. Howylle, obs. f. Own. 

Howyne, Sc. f. Aoviz, obs. pa. pple. of HEAvsE. 

Hox, Hoxter, obs. ff. Ox, HucksTEr. 

+ Hox, sd. Obs. vare. [app. shortened from a 
fuller form *oxen (retained in HocksHIN, hack- 
son, HuxEN), repr. OE. Adhsinu, pl. héhsina, 
HovuGH-SINEW, and corresp. to ON. Adszz, OFris. 
héxene, hoxne, OAG. *hdhsina, hdhsna, MDu. 
haessene, haasen (Kilian haessen), Du. haassen, 
viaasse, haas, in Groningen haoks, in same sense. 
Cf. HoxeEn v. 

The final -ez of *hox-en may have been taken in ME. as 
a pl. ending (the OE, pl. Adéhsina would give ME, *ho3s7n, 
*hoxen), and a sing. 4ox deduced from it (cf. Cuick).] 

A hamstring. 

61440 Wyclif’s Bible 2 Sam, viii. 4 Dauid kitte the hoxes 
of alle the beestis drawynge. 

+ Hox, v. Obs. or dial, Also 4 hoxe, 7-8 hocks. 
[Shortened from Hoxen v., (?)under influence of 
Hox sb. Cf. Ger. dial. hachsen, hessen, hasen = 
Ger. hechsnen, in same sense.] frais, To hough, 
to hamstring. 

1388 Wyciir Yosh. xi. 6 Thou schalt hoxe the horsis of 
hem. — 1 Chron. xviii. 4 He hoxide alle the horsis of charis 
[1382 He kutte the knee senewis]. 1594 Lyty Moth. Bomb. 
ul, iv. 113, I thrust my hand into my pocket for a knife, 
thinking to hox him. 1612 Suaks. W7nt, 7.1. ii. 244 Thou 
art a Coward, Which hoxes honestie behind, restrayning 
From Course requir’d. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. ii. 97 
Neither he nor any other Spaniard ever came hither after- 
ward to hocks Cattle. 1718 Entertainer 280 They not only 
fired his Stacks of Corn and Hay, but hox’d and stabb’d 
his Cattel. 1756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris u. Wks. (1788) 35 
Hocks the Heels. 3 

Hence + Hoxing, hocksing v0/. sb. (also attrib.) 
also + Ho’ckser, one who houghs or hamstrings. 

1598 Manwoop Forest Laws xvi. § 12. 1oob, That .. the 
old Forresters were wont to call Hamdling, or Hoxing, and 
of some Hocksynewing. 1699 Dampier Voy II. 1.97 The 
Hockser is mounted on a good Horse, bred up to the sport. 
lbid., His Arms is a Hocksing Iron, which is made in the 
shape of a Half Moon. Jézd. 98 The right Ear of the 
Hocksing-Horse, by the weight of the Pole .. hangs down 
always. 

+ Hoxen, v. Obs. rare. [f. *hoxen, Hox sb.; 
corresp. to OHG,. hdhsinén, MHG. hahsenen, 
mod,G. hdchsnen, hechsnen, MDu. haessen-en, 
hesen-en in same sense (f. OHG, *hd/hsina, MDu. 


HOY, 


haessene hough-sinew).] ¢rans. To hough, to ham- 
string ; Houcu-stxew v, (More frequently 


shortened to Hox z., q.v.) i 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 139 Sche putte hir 
nurri .. for to fiz3te azenst pe accuser.. whiche poru3 Goddes 
grace, be hamme i-kut and hoxened, overcome pe accusour. 

Hoy (hoi), s.!_ Also 6-7 hoie, hoye, 7 hoigh, 
huy. [app. ad. MDu. /oe?, pl. hoeven (Verwijs 
and Verdam), var. of hoede, heude, huede, mod.Du. 
+ heude, heu, whence also obs. I’, Azz (Jal). Ulterior 
origin unknown.] ‘A small vessel, usually rigged 
as a sloop, and employed in carrying passengers 
and goods, particularly in short distances on the 
sea-coast’ (Smyth Saz/or’s Word-bk.). 

1495 Paston Lett. No. 937 111.388 An hoye of Dorderyght. 
1497 Naval Acc. Hen, VII (1896) 95 An hoy of Andwarpe. 
1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 5 $9 English Hoys and Plats may cross 
the Seas as far as Caen. 1605 B. Jonson Volfone Iv. 1, 
Your Hoigh Carries but three men in her, and a boy. 1624 
Carr. Smitu Virginia vi. 228 Holland and Zeland..hath.. 
twenty thousand saile of Ships and Hoies. 1661 Pepys 
Diary 16 June, To hire a Margate Hoy. a@ 1693 URQUHART 
Rabelais ut. lil. 429 Crears.. Huys, Catches, Capers, and 
other Vessels. 1794 Rigging §& Seamanship 1, 227 Hogs 
and Lighters are vessels with one mast, and sometimes a 
bowsprit ; abaft the mast is a gaff-mainsail, before it a fore- 
sail, and a jib upon the bowsprit. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xvut. xxili. 173 A coach as long 
and as crowded as the Margate Hoy. 1867 Smyru Sailor’s 
Word-bk. s.v., In the naval service there are gun-hoy, 
powder-hoy, provision-hoy, anchor-hoy, all rigged sloop- 
fashion. 

+b. jocularly. A heavy or clumsy person, Obs. 

1607 Dekker & WesstER North-w. Hoe u. i, I heare 
trampling: ‘tis my Flemish Hoy. 

e. Comb. (See also HoyMAN.) 

1612 Dekker // it be not good Wks. 1873 ILI. 358 A whole 
Hoy-full are Landed. @1618 RaLeicH Odserv. in Rent. 
(1661) 167 They [the Dutch] have .. Ships called Boyers, 
Hoybarks, Hoyes, and others. 1714 ManbeviLLte fad, 
Bees (1725) 1. 321 Low conversation in hoy-boats and stage- 
coaches. 1757 W. Tuomreson R&R. NV. Advoc. 48 A Hoy Load 
of.. Flags was sent. y 

Hoy (hoi), zz. (sd.2) Also 6 hoyghe, 7- hoi, 
8-hoay. [A natural exclamation.] A cry used 
to call attention; also to incite or drive beasts, 
esp. hogs. In nautical language (also written 
hoay) used in hailing or calling aloft. (Cf, Anoy.) 

1393 Lanci, P. PZ. C. 1x. 123 And holpen to erie pis half 
acre with ‘hoy! troly! lolly’ [A. vi. 109 Hey! trolly-lolly ! 
LB. v1. 118 how! trolli-lolli!J. 1553 T. Witson fet. (1580) 
176 Wordes .. derived from the nature of thynges. As.. 
when one would seme galant, to crie hoigh, whereby also is 
declared courage. a1605 MontGomeRriE Flyfing w."Polwart 
12t Hoy, hurson, to hell. 1617 MinsuEu Ductor, Hoi, a 
word ysed in driuing hogges. 1620 Br, Hatt Hon. Mar. 
Clergy i. ii. Wks. (1648) 721 Away nasty C. E. transformed 
by Circe! Hoy! back to her Styes, yea thine! 1769 
Fatconer Dict. Marine s.v. Holloa, If the master intends 
to give any order to the people in the main-top, he calls, 
Main-top, hoay! To which they answer, Holloa! 1810 
Sporting Mag. XX XV. 213 He hallooed, hoy, stop! 1862 
Vorren Naval Text Bk. (N.Y.) 340 //oay,an exclamation, 
to call attention, as ‘Ship-hoay !” 

B. as sb, A call of ‘hoy!’ 

1641 Brome Yoviall Crew iv. ii, Here’s a Wedding with 
a witnesse, and a Holy-day with a hoigh. 1850 W. Jamie 
Stray Effus. 76 The fisher's ‘Hoy’ was heard afar, 1865 
Dickens Mut. #7. 1, viii, 1 see your young man. .chopping 
at the flies on the window-sill. .and I give him a Hoy! 

Hoy, vz. [f. Hoy zzz.] 

1. ¢rans. To urge on or incite with cries of ‘ hoy!’ ; 
to drive or convoy with shouts, 

€1536 Lynpesay Compl. Bagsche 144, 1 gat none vther 
recompence Bot hoyit, & houndit of the toun. 1573 Tusser 
Hush, \vii. (1878) 130 Hoy out (sir carter) the hog fro thy 
wheele. c 1590 D. Moyste Mem. Affairs Scotd. (1830) 37 He 
wes oppinlie onbeset by .. rascalis of the toun, and howeid 
out of the toun by flinging of stones at him. @ 1605 Mont- 
GomERIF Dev, Poents vi. 70 The hevy saulis ar had to hevin 3 
‘The light, alace, ar hoyde to hell. 1785 Burns Hadloween 
xxili, They hoy’t out Will, wi’ sair advice. 

2. zntr. To call ‘hoy!’ 

1836-9 Dickens Sk, Boz, Mr. Watkins Jottle ii, Quite 
hoarse with hoi-ing and imprecating. 

Hoy, obs. form of Hur. 

|| Hoya (hoia). Bot. [mod.Bot.L., from the 
name of Thomas Hoy, an English gardener (died 
1821).] A large genus of climbing herbaceous 
plants (N.O, Asclepiadacee), bearing dense umbels 
of fleshy or waxen flowers, pink, white, or yellow; 
commonly known as honey-plants, wax-plants, or 
wax-flowers. They are natives of southern Asia, 
the Malay archipelago, and Australia, and are 
cultivated in greenhouses for their beauty. 

(1816 J. Mauer in Trans, Hortic. Soc. 11. 197 (heading) 
On a remarkable property of the Hoya Carnosa.] 1881 
Lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 972 Hoya, or wax flower. 188 
Mrs. C. Prarp Policy & P. 1, 111 Native jessamine and 
waxen hoya shed their fragrance in the air. 1894 Brack- 
—_ Perlycross 446, | have almost spoiled that truss of 

oya. 

Hoybuck, corrupt form of Haurpoy, Hoxoy. 

1588 Parke tr, Mendoza’s Hist. China (1854) 11. 47 The 


instruments which they commonly do vse are hoybuckes, 
cornets, trompets, lutes, 


Hoyda, -day, obs. forms of Hry-pay zn. 
+ Hoyde, Oés, Abbrev. of, or error for, HoyDEN. 


1636 Hrvwoop Love's Mistr. 1, Wks. 1874 V. 112 Harken 
oh you hoydes, and listen oh you IlIliterates, 
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Hoyden (hoi'dén), sd. (@.)_ Also 6-8 hoydon, 
7-8 hoidon, 7-9 hoiden. [Found ¢ 1600 (not in 
Shaks.); origin uncertain. ? Connected with Horr v. 

Skinner's conjectured derivation from Ger. and Du. heide 
heath, Du. Aeéden, in Kilian ‘ Heyden, homo agrestis et incul- 
tus’, is perh. not impossible; but evidence is wanting.] 

+1. A rude, ignorant, or awkward fellow; a 


clown, boor. Ods. get 

1593 Nasue 4 Lett. Confut. 58 The hoyden and pointing 
stock of recreation of Trinitie hall. 1897 1s¢ Pt. Return Jr. 
Parnass. Ni. i. 833 Vle make every hoydon bestowe a fairinge 
on his dore, his wall, his windowe. c1600 Day Begg. Bed- 
nall Gr. ui. ii. (1881) 40 A sort of Momes and Hoydons that 
know not chalke from cheese. 161x Cotcr., Badault, a 
foole, dolt, sot..gaping hoydon. 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 
(1851) 364 Shall I argue of conversation with this hoyd’n? 
1708 MorrEux Rabelais wv. xlvi, The poor Devil..was made 
a common Laughing-Stock by the gaping Hoydons. 

2. Arude,or ill-bred girl (orwoman) ; a boisterous 


noisy girl, a romp. 

1676 Wycuercey PZ. Dealer u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 113/2 Then 
Mrs. Hoyden, that calls all People by their surnames. 1706 
Puituips (ed. Kersey), /o/don, a clownish ill-bred Wench. 
1709 STEELE Yatler No. 13 ® 1 She was so ungainly in 
her Behaviour, and such a laughing Hoyden. 1744 Mrs. 
Deany in Life § Corr. 323 She is daughter to my lord 
Tyrone, such another slatternly ignorant hoyden I never 
saw. 1809 Pinkney 7vav. vance 183 An elegant fashion- 
able girl, and as far removed from a romp and a hoyden as 
it is possible to conceive. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 170 
Hoydens covered with sand and seaweed. 

B. attrib. or adj. Belonging to, of the character 
of, or resembling a hoyden; inelegant in deport- 
ment, roystering, hoydenish. 

1728 Younc Love Fame v. 477 They throw their persons 
with a hoyden air Across the room, and toss into the chair. 
1792 Mary Wottstonecr. Nights Wom. vii. 290 The jokes 
and hoiden tricks which knots of young women indulged 
themselves in. 1861 TuLtocn Eng. Purit. ii. 253 The 
wilful and hoyden blood of their mother, 

Hence Hoy‘denhood, the condition of a hoyden ; 
Hoy‘denism, the character or manners of a hoy- 
den, hoydenishness. 

1824 Scott S¢. Ronan’s vi, In her maiden state of hoyden- 
hood. 1886 Mrs. Huncerrorp Gveex Pleas. §& Grey Grief 
I. iv. 71 A fatal tendency towards hoydenism, 

Hoy-den, v. ([f. prec. sb.] ztr. To play the 
hoyden. Hence Hoydening v0/. sd. and Af/. a. 

1709 Brit. Apollo Il. No, 12. 3/1 A Strong dock’d Buck- 
some Quean, Who Hoidons over Parson’s-Green. 1748 
Ricuarpson Clavissa (1811) IV. 221 Did she never from 
girlhood to now, hoyden? 1758 Gray Le¢. to Stouhewer in 
Mason AZenz. (1807) I]. 124 Primness and affectation. .has 
turned to hoydening and rude familiarity. 1806-7 J. BerEs- 
ForD Mis. Hum. Life (1826) v. xviii, Hoydening abbesses. 

Hoydenish (hoi‘dénif), a. [f. as prec. + -1sH.] 
Having the character or manners of a hoyden; 
belonging to, or characteristic of a hoyden. 

1780 Map. D’Arsiay Diary Apr., The young lady .. half 
tonish, and half hoydenish. 1815 W. Irvine in Life § Le/t. 
(1864) I. 343 Mrs. Mardyn.. vulgar without humor, and 
hoydenish without real whim and vivacity. 1861 WuytTe 
MELVILLE Good for Nothing I. xlii. 195 Her somewhat 
hoydenish manner had acquired repose and dignity. 

Hence Hoy‘denishness. 

1858 Miss Mutock 7%. ad. Won, 22 Tacitly suggestive of 
hoydenishness. 1863 Hotme Lee A. Warleigh 11, 253 
Her Mamma quite openly deplored her hoydenishness. 

Hoyes, obs. Sc. f. Ovrz. Hoyffer, obs. f. 
Heirer. Hoyke, obs. f. Huxe, 

+ Hoyle. 4vchery. Obs. A mark made use of 
by archers when shooting at Rovers. 

1614 C. Brooke Ghost Rich. ITI, ¥ iv b, Gold sets vp markes, 
Hoyles, pricks for any Ayme. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. 
xxvi. 334 [Robin Hood and his men] At long-buts, short, and 
hoyles, each one. could cleave the pin. 1801 T’, Roperts 
Eng. Bowman 226 Hoyle. 1845 Anecd. Archery, Glossary 
388 Hoyle, a short moving mark. 

Hence Hoyling v/. sb. or ffl. a. 

1590 Lanc. Wills (Chetham Soc.) III. 68 My vewe bowe 
w't the redd handle and all my hoyling arrowes, 

Hoylle, obs. north. form of WHOLE. 

Hoyman (hoimé&n). [f. Hoy sb.1+Man.] A 
man in charge of a hoy; the master of a hoy. 

1666 Pepys Diary 13 June, A hoyman’s daughter, 1781 
Sir W. Jones Batlments Wks. 1799 VI. 669 It soon became 
necessary for the Courts to declare, as they did in the reign 
of James I, that a common hoyman, like a common wag- 
goner, is responsible for goods committed to his custody. 
1885 Law Times LXXX., 128/2 The defendant was simply 
a hoyman, unprotected by bill of lading or charter-party. 

Hoyne, var. Hone sd, and v.; obs. Sc. f, OVEN. 
Hoys, obs. f. WHosr. Hoys(e, hoyss, obs. ff. 
Hose. Hoyst, rare obs. var. Hoast. Hoyst- 
ings, obs. f. Hustines. Hoystyr, obs. f. OystEr. 
Hoyt, var. Horr. 

Hoze, Hozier, obs. ff. Hosz, Hosier. 

Hr-, a frequent consonant combination in OE. 
[:—OTeut, 4r-:—Aryan £r-]. In initial 47-, the 2 
was lost in the transition to ME., in which and 
in modern Eng. the words begin with R: e. g. OE. 
hrefn, hréod, hring, hréf, hrung, hrycg, now 
Raven, ReEep, Rinc, Roor, Rune, Ripex, 

Hu, obs. f. How,*Hur. Hua, obs. f. Wao. 
Huam, obs. f. WHom. Huanaco, yar. Gua- 
NAcO. Huas, obs. f. WHOSE. 

Hub! (hvb). Forms: 6 hubbe, 8 hubb, 7- 
hub. [Origin unascertained. 


| 





HUB. 


Skeat would identify with Hos sd.2_ If the various senses 
belong to the same word, the common notion would appear 
to be ‘ boss’, ‘ (rounded) protuberance ’.] 


+1. The Hos of a fire-place. Ods. 

1511, 1600, a 1825 [see Hop sd,” 1). 

2. The central solid part of a wheel from which 
the spokes radiate, and which rotates on (or with) 
the axle; the nave. 

Although used by Blithe in 1649, and (from him) by several 
17thc. writers, and in Bradley’s Ham. Dict. 1725 (s.v. Elm), 
this word appears to have been merely dialectal, being un- 
recognized by the Dictionaries till the roth c., when it 
appears first in che American Webster (1828) and Worcester 
(1846). It has received literary currency mainly from 
O. W. Holmes, and has recently become generally known 
in connexion with bicycles. Forby gives under ob, hub 
(besides the entry cited below) the alleged meaning ‘the 
hilt or guard of a weapon’, with which he connects #p to 
the hub, ‘as far as possible’; this phrase is in American use 
associated with the hub of a wheel, as implying ‘deeply, to 
a great extent, inextricably involved’. 

1649 BuirHE Eng. Linprov. Impr. (1652) 167 [The Elm] 
the best wood in England, for Wheelwrights Nathes or 
Hubs for wheels. 1675 Grew Anat. Plants (1682) 287 The 
particles .. of Salt stick in them, as the Spokes do in the 
Hub of a Wheel, or as the Quills in the Skin of a Porcupine, 
a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hob, Hub, the nave of a 
wheel. 1828 Wesster, Hob, hud, the nave of a wheel (citing 
Washington). 1831 in Harper's Mag. (1884) July 277/1[They] 
talked..of being ‘up to the hub’.. for General Jackson. 
1854 Caro.ine ‘lHomas Yormingdale 81 The mud's up to 
the hubs in some spots. 1870 Eng. MTech.7 Jan. 414/1, I do 
not .. see what prevents the whole head, sails, hub, tail and 
all from being blown.. off [the windmill]. 1882 Bazaar 
Lach. & M. 15 Feb. 174 Spokes, rim, and hub are all one. 
1897 Westm. Gaz. 22 Nov. 7/3 It..prevents the back wheel 
from getting out of line, as so frequently happens with most 
of the hubs now in use. ‘ 

+b. The centre or boss of a target ; fig. a mark, 

a 1657 R. Lovepay Lett. (1663) 221 The Proverb sayes, 
The blind man sometimes hits a Crow; but ad annuam vir- 
tutis excubant labor & sudor; and that's the hubbe I aim at. 

3. transf. and fig. That which occupies a position 
analogous to the hub of a wheel; a central point 
of revolution, activity, life, interest, etc. 

Applied to Boston, U.S., and playfully to other places. 

1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Breakf.-t. vi, Boston State: 
House is the hub of the solar system. You couldn’t pry 
that out of a Boston man, if you had the tire of all creation 
straightened out fora crow-bar. 1863 KincsLey Water-Bad. 
viil. 299 Next he came to the centre of creation (the Aud, 
they call it there), which lies in latitude 42:21 south, and 
longitude 108-56 east. 1869 Boston Herald Dec. (Farmer), 
He is to have a quintette club of amateurs with him, from 
the Hub. 1876 Dazly News 18 Jan. (Farmer), Calcutta 
swaggers as if it were the hub of the universe. 1884 J. 
Cotporne Hicks Pasha g This is the hub, so to speak, of 
what Canon Farrar calls the three great volcanic centres 
of religion—Sinai, Jerusalem, and Mecca. 1894 Weszvz. 
Gaz, 19 Oct. 3/2 This idea is the hub of the piece. 1897 
Strand Mag. Sept. 293/2 The spider. .sits unconcerned but 
watchful in the centre or hub of her snare. 

4. Technical and local uses : 

a. Die-sinking. A cylindrical piece of steel on which 
the design for a coin is engraved in relief. b. Plumbing. 
A short piece of pipe with a bell at each end, used for 
joining pipes in line or at an angle. ¢. An abruptl 
raised piece of ground, a stumbling-block. d. A thic’ 
sod. e. A block for stopping the wheel of a vehicle. 
f. A small stack of hay (Craven Dial. 1828). 

a. 1851 //lustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 628 The making of a 
‘hub’ or copy of the die in steel. .used for the correction of 
duplicate copies of the die. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., 
Hiub..2. (Die-sinking.) After hardening, the hub is used 
to make matrixes, from which are made punches which 
impress the dies used in coining. 1879 H. Puitiips Addit. 
Notes Coins 1 Upon the hub the portrait is cut in alto 
relievo by a machine. 

c. 1669 Bunyan Holy City (ed. Offor) III. 421 There 
shall be a smooth face upon the whole earth, all.. hubs, and 
hills, and holes, shall now be taken away. 1828 Craven 
Dial, Hub, an uneven piece of ground in a wood. 1864 
Wesster, 7d ..a rough protuberance or projecting ob- 
struction; as, a hub in the road (U.S ). 

d. 1828 Craven Dial., Hub, a thick square sod, pared 
off the surface of a peat bog, when digging for peats. This 
is sometimes dried for fuel, but it is inferior to the peat. 

e. 1856 S.C. Brees Gloss. Terms, Hub, a block of wood 
of great service upon railways, and employed to stop the 
wheels of carriages. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) hub-end; 
(sense 2) hub-borer, -flange, -sprocket, etc.; hub- 
deep adj. adv.; hub-band, a metal band to re- 
inforce a wooden hub of a wheel. 

1851 J/lustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1458 The rims of the *hub- 
bands represent a wreath in silver. 1895 Casse/l’s Techn, 
Educ. V. 199/1 Bronze hub-bands with speech-holes were 
used by the Romans. 1897 H. Porter Campaigning with 
Grant xxvi. 415 The mud was nearly *hub-deep, 1870 
Swaledale Gloss., *Hub-end, the hob at the end of a fire- 
place. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. s.v., The inner ends of 
the spokes are secured in a mortised flange-ring, between 
which and the *hub-flanges are anti-friction rollers. 1895 
Daily News 23 Nov. 3/6 These studs.. play no part in 
driving the enlarged *hub-sprocket, at which point they run 
smoothly over an inner grooved pulley. 

Hence (with ref. to Boston, U.S.: see 3, quot. 
1858) Hu‘bbite, Hubbo‘polis, Hubbo'polite, etc. 
nonce-words. 

1868 W. Boyn in Cambridge (Mass.) Press, Expressive as 
the face of a Hubbopolitan graduate-naiden, 1877 Con- 
gregationalist (U.S.) 28 Apr. (Cent.), As wide awake as a 
veritable New Englander, and as a native-born Hubbite. 

Hub2, A playful abbreviation of husband: cf, 
Hussy. 


HUB A DUB. 


1812 Compr Picturesque 1x, All that’s passing, and has 
past, Since your dear Hub beheld it last. a@1845 Hoop 
Clubs i, My female friends they all agree They hardly know 


their hubs. 
Hub a dub. [Echoic. Cf. dub-a-dub, rub-a- 


dub.] The noise made by the beating of a drum. 
1777 Mav. D’Arstay Larly Diary 7 Apr., There was an 
immense hub a dub, with drums and trumpets. .to proclaim 


his approach, 
Hubbaboo: see Hussusoo. Hubber de 


hoy, obs. var. HoppLEDEHOY, 

Hubble-bubble (hab'l,bxb’l). [Reduplicated 
from BUBBLE, as suggestive of the sound.] 

1. A rudimentary form of the oriental hookah in 
which the smoke bubbles through a coco-nut shell 
half-filled with water. 

Also applied to similar pipes, made of clay, glass, silver, etc. 

1634 Sir T, Herpert 7vav. 24 They esteeme much of 
Tobacco, and drinke it in long canes or pipes, called huddle 
bubbles. 1697 in J. T. Wheeler Madras in Old. Time 
(1861) I. 318 Each of whom sent two bottles of Rose-water, 
and a glass Hubble-bubble, with a compliment. 1840 Vew 
Monthly Mag. LX. 59 The use of an hubble-bubble, which, 
for continuance and monotony, comes as near to human 
garrulity as can be expected of anything mechanical. 1879 
R. H. Exttiot Written on Foreheads 1. 160 The hubble- 
bubble passed from mouth to mouth, 

2. A representation of a bubbling sound ; also of 
confused talk. 

1740 Dycue & Parpon Dict, (ed. 3), Hubble-Bubble, a con- 
fused noise made by a talkative person, who speaks so quick, 
that it is difficult to understand what he says or means. 
1815 Edin. Rev. XXV. 533 Reprinting the whole of that 
hubble-bubble of words. 1853 Dre Quincey A xfobiog. Sk. 
Wks. I. 68 My brother’s wrath had boiled over in such 
ahubble-bubble of epithets. 1885 Lapy BrassEy The Trades 
290 There was a considerable roll and hubble-bubble of the 
tides as we rounded the point. 1892 J. Payn JZod. Whittinge- 
ton 1. 33 The monotonous hubble-bubble of the instrument 
[the water-receptacle of the hookah]. 

+3. A piece of empty tattle. Ods. 

1720 T. Gorvon Lett. Auth. Indep. Whig in Cordial for 
low Spirits (1751) 11. 62 We may very well rank it among 
one of the Dr.’s Hubble-Bubbles, and no one will deny him 
the amiable Character of a Publisher of Scandal. 

4. Turmoil, confusion (Grose Dict. Vulg. 7.1796). 

5. attrib. 

1796 Grose Dict. Vulg. T. s.v., A hubble-bubble fellow; 
a man of confused ideas, or one tHick of speech. 1827 
Bentuam Wks. (1838-43) X. 323 A very hubble-bubble, 
trumpery creature. 1851 /d/ustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 687 
Figures of..a hubble-bubble smoker, and a faquir. 1893 
W.B. Harris Yourn. Yemen u. i. 149 A group of Arabs.. 
chatting over a hubble-bubble pipe. 

Hubbleshow, -shew, -shoo (hzb’lfau, -{7). 
Sc. and north. ng. Also 6 hoble-shew, 8-9 
hobbleshow, -shaw. [Etymology obscure. 

The first eleraent and the sense as a whole suggest those 
of early mod.Flem. odbel-tobbel or hobbel-sobdel, explained 
by Kilian (1599) as ‘tumultuously, confusedly, in an uproar, 
promiscuously ’, and hobbelen-tobbelen ‘to be in an uproar, 
rouse a tumult’, //2édde is also given by Jamieson, as 
used in some parts of Scotland in the sense ‘uproar, 
tumult’; but we have no evidence carrying this back to 
1515, when Audbdilschow is found.]} 

A tumult, disturbance, commotion, uproar, hubbub. 

ass [nterlud of Droichis in Dunbar’s Poents (1893) 314 
Hiry, hary, hubbilschow! Se 3e not quha is cum now. 
1570 Levins Manip. 180/23 An Hubbleshowe, ¢umzudtus. 
1573 Satir. Poems Reform. xiii. 754 Quhat hubbilschow 
thair maist haue bene For the displacing of ane Pastour. 
1583 /ngutsition in T. West Antig. Furness xvii. (1805) 227 
That no assaulte, nor hubleshow, be made, sub pena iiis. 
iiijd. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. v. i, That gars me think 
this hobleshew that’s past Will end in nothing but a joke at 
last. 1820 Blackw. Mag. VII. 268 ‘The coachman was so 
extortionate, that another hobbleshaw arose. 1824 Miss 
Ferrier /xher. xl, What a pleasant thing for a few friends 
to meet this way, instead of these great hubbleshews of 
people one sits down with now, 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., 
Hublyshew, -shoo,a tumult, a crowd of disorderly persons. 


+ Hubble-shubble. Ods. xare. =prec. 

cxsso Doctour Doubble Ale 178 in Hazl. £.P.P. III. 312 
All was on a hubble shubble: There was drawing and 
dragging, There was lugging and latching. 

Hubbub (hzbxb). Forms: 6 hooboube, 
-boobe, hoeboube, 6-7 who-, hu-, hobub, 7 
whoo-bub, whoopubb, hoobub, howbub, how- 
bub, hub hub, 7—hubbub. [In 16the. hoodoude, 
-boobe, often referred to as an Irish outcry, and 
prob. representing some Irish expression. Cf. 
Gaelic ub! ub! ubudb! an interj. of aversion or 
contempt ; az / the war-cry of the ancient Irish. 

Connexion with hoof, whoop, has been suggested by 
Richardson; but this was app. only a later association.} 

1. A confused noise of a multitude shouting or 
yelling ; esp. the confused shouting of a battle-cry 
or ‘hue and cry’ by wild or savage races. 

With Zrish hubbub cf. Hussusoo. The Welsh hubbub 
seems to have been (see quot. 1645) a ‘hue and cry’ only. | 

7555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. vi. 103 Thei 
{Ichthiophagi of Afrike] flocke together to go drincke.. 
shouting as they go with an yrishe whobub. 1581 J. Beti 
Haddon's Answ. Osor. 326, Mightier is the force of the 
Veritie..then that it can be dasht out of countenaunce with 
Irishe hooboobbes. 1586 J. Hooker Giradd. Jred. in 
Holinshed 11.156 According to the custome of the countrie, 
the hobub or the hue and crie was raised. 1590 SPENSER 
F. Q. 11. x. 43 They heard a noyse of many bagpipes shrill, 
And shrieking hububs them approaching nere. 1600 W. 
Watson Decachordon 1x. viii. (1602) 327 With hallowes and 
howbubs, with whowbes, whowes, and outcries against all. 
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r6r1 Suaks. Wint. T. 1. iv. 629 Had not the old-man come 
in with a Whoo-bub against his Daughter. 1612 T. James 
Fesuits Downs. 53 Hissed out the College with whouts and 
hobubs. ¢1613 Sretman Relat. Virginia 24 in Capt. F. 
Smith's Wks, (Arb.) p. cv, A great number Indians. .began 
with an oulis and whoopubb. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. 
Sea xxvii. 58 Wee..gaue them the Hubbub, after the 
manner of the Indians, and assaulted them. 1645 Wercurius 
Civicus 28 Aug., Whereupon an hubbub is raised, and 5000 
together by the next morning [in Glamorganshire]. 1667 
Micton P, Z, 1. 951 A universal hubbub wilde Of stunning 
sounds and voices all confus’d. 1680 Life Edw. 11 in Har. 
Mise. 1. 87 The bruit of this novelty, like a Welch hubbub, 
had quickly overtaken the willing ears of the displeased 
Commons. 1871 L. STEPHEN Playgr. Europe i. (1894) 19 
There issued..a confused hubbub as of human voices. 


b. In milder sense; The mingled din of a crowd,” 


or of a multitude of speakers heard at once. 

1779 Map. D’Arsiay Diary Jan., I felt myself already in 
Drury Lane [Theatre], amidst the hubbub of a first night. 
1849 Macautay ///st. Eng. ix. II. 415 Its Exchange 
resounding with the endless hubbub of all the languages 
spoken by civilised men. 1878 Srevey Ste‘ IL. 45t The 
hubbub, so new in Prussia, of Parliamentary discussion. 

2. Noisy turmoil; confusion, disturbance; an 
instance of this; a tumultuous assembly or demon- 
stration ; a riot, ‘row’. 

1619 FLetcuer J. Thomas iv. ii, All the chambermaids 
in such a whobub. 1659 D. Pett /pr. Sea 181 note, 
Diogenes. .in his Tub, tumbled it up and down..when the 
greatest, and best of Citizens were in an Hubbub and in 
Arms. 1682 Bunyan Holy War iii, They asked the reason 
of the hubbub and tumult. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria II. 14 
A sudden uproar and hubbub ensued that defies description. 
1874 Miss Bravpon Vaken at Flood i. 15 The place will be 
in a fine hubbub, I suppose. 

3. A name given by the New England colonists 
to a noisy game of the Indians. 

It was played with a platter and five small bones, with 
loud cries of Aub, hub, hub. See N. & QO. Ser. 7, ILI. 472. 

1634 Woop New Engl. Prospects 11. xiv. 85. 1760 T. 
Hutcuinson Hist. Mass. Bay v. (ed. 2) 470 Another game 
they called hubbub, the same the French called jeu de plat, 
the game of the dish among the Hurons. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

1646 New Letanie (B. M.), From Irish Rebells, and 
Welsh hubbub-men, From Independents and their Tubmen. 
1868 Browninc Ring § Bk. x1. 1193 There follows noise 
enough: from hubbub mouths. 

Hence Hubbub v., Hubbubish a. xonce-wils. 

r8rz H. & J. Smit Rey. Addr. Rebuilding, Better 
remain by rubbish guarded, Than thus hubbubish groan 
placarded. 1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 881 Huddled and 
hubbubbed into one chaotic sentence. 

Hubbuboo, -aboo (hz bdbz:). Forms: 6 
hubba-, hubbobowe, g- hubbub(b)oo, hub(b)a- 
boo; also 8 ho-bo-bo-boo, 9 hubbubbubboo. 
[App. of same origin as prec.: cf. Irish abu! 
the war-cry of the ancient Irish.] A confused 
crying or yelling ; esp. as a savage war-cry ; hence, 
a tumult, turmoil. 

1596 SPENSER State Jrel. Wks. (Globe) 632/1 They come 
running with a terrible yell and hubbabowe, as yf heaven 
and earth would have gone together, which is the very image 
of the Irish hubbabowe, which theyr kerne use at theyr first 
encounter, ¢1730 Burt Lett. NV. Scotd. xxiii. (1754) II. 210 
Every now and then [they] break out into a hideous Howl 
and Ho-bo-bo-boo, 1830 Examiner 353/1 The speech. .is like 
an Irish row..It is a hubaboo, an affair of noise and blows. 
1874 Liste Carr ¥xd. Gwynne I. vii. 210 What a hubbuboo 
arose! 1892 E, LawLtess Granza II. viii. 151 Och, Mary 
Queen of Heaven, but that wasa hubbuboo ! 

Hubby (hvbi), sd. [f. Hus sb.2+-y: cf. daby.] 
A familiar colloquialism for HusBAND. 

1688 EK. Ravenscrort London Cuckolds 28 Oh my hubby, 
dear, dear, dear hubby. 1798 Morton Secr. worth knowing 
Epil. (Farmer), The wife, poor thing..Scarce knows again 
her lover in her hubby. 1803 Yue Briton in Spirit Pub. 
Frnis. (1804) VII. 274 My dear Hubbey, this can’t make 
me sick. 1887 Pall Mall G. 23 July 11 In disputes between 
a hubby and his better half. 

‘Full 


Hubby, a. U.S. [f. Hus s3.140+-y.] 
of hubs or projecting protuberances; as, a road 
that has been frozen while muddy is hubby’ 
(Webster 1864). 

31860 in BartLerr Dict. Amer. 

Huberate, -ertie, obs. ff. UBERATE, UBERTY. 

Hiibnerite (h7*bnoarait). A. [Named 1865, 
after Hiibner, who analysed it.] Tungstate of 
manganese, found in reddish-hrown bladed crystals. 

1867 Amer. Frnl. Sc. Ser. 1. XLII. 123. 1868 Dana 
Min. § 6rr. : ; 

Hubristic (hizbristik), @. rave. [irreg. (for 
hybristic) ad. Gr. tBpiotixds insolent, wanton, f. 
UBps outrage, contempt.] Insolent, contemptuous. 

1831 Ze?. in Russell Gladstone (1891) i. 17 The hubristic 
qualities of the tufted race. 1893 National Observer 30 
Sept. 508/2 If it is contemptuous ..to ignore the spoken 
word, why is it less hubristic to turn your back on the 
formal composition ? 

Hue(e)h(e, Huchette, obs. ff. Hurcu, -xr. 

Huck (hvk), sd.) Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 5 
hoke(bone), 6 huc(bone), huke(bane), 7 huck- 
(bone), 8 huke, 9 d/a/. hug, heuk, huck. [Ety- 
mology uncertain; see Vote below.] The hip, the 
haunch, 

1788 W. Marsuatt Vorksh. Gloss., Huke, the huckle, or 
hip. 1877 NV. W. Linc. Gloss. s.v.. 1 was wounded i’ th’ 
huck. 1880 TENNyson Northern Cobbler iv, Once of 
a frosty night I slither'd an’ hurted my huck. 





HUCK-BACKED. 


b. Huck-bone (hv»kboun), the hip-bone or 
haunch-bone; = HuUCKLE-BONE 1. 

1440 Partonopfe 4166 The lyoun..That flesch and skyn 
of hys hokeborie Wyth his pawe did arace. 1508 Dunnar 
flyting w. Kennedie 181 Thy hanchis hirklis, with huke- 
banis harth and haw. 1523 Fitzners. usd. § 57 Se that 
they [fatte oxen] be soft .. vpon the hindermost rybbe, and 
vpon the hucbone, and the nache by the tayle. 1657 W. 
Cores Adam in Eden cix, Good for the pains in the Hips 
or Huck-bones, called the Hip-gout. 1828 Craven Dia/., 
Hug-baan, the hip bone. 1870 Swaledale Gloss. Heuk- 
beean, the hip-joint, 

ce. Comb. Huck-backed (+ huckt-backt), huck- 
shouldered aq)s., hump-backed, crump-shouldered. 

1631 Heywoop 1st Pt. Fair Maid of West i. i. 14 A little 
wee-man, and somewhat huckt-backt, 1847-78 HavuiweLt, 
Huck-shouldered, hump-backed. 

[Note. The origin of Azck is.obscure, and the chronological 
evidence leaves its historical relation to huck-bone, huck- 
back, huckle, huckle-bone, huckle-back, far from clear. For, 
while the compound Auck-bone is found in 1440, hack itself 
is not cited till late in the 18th c.; on the other hand, the 
apparent diminutive /ackle, and its compound huckle-bone, 
are found soon after 1500. ‘The two earliest examples, ME. 
hoke-bone and Sc. huke-bane, answer exactly in form to 
hook-bone; but identity of huck with Hook sé.!, though not 
impossible, is not greatly favoured by the sense or phonology 
of the group as a whole. It is possible that the origin is to 
be sought in the Teutonic root Auk-, hitk-, hukk-, to be bent, 
whence MDu. haken and hukken, MLG. hiken, ON. /uika, 
to crouch, sit bent, sit on the haunches. When the body is 
bent, the hip-joints play the chief part.] 

Hucek, sé.2- A commercial shortening of Huck- 
ABACK, q.V. 

1851 Jllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 513 Various samples of 
huck, dowlas, ticks, diaper, huck and twill dusters [etc.]. 

Huck (hk), v. Ods. exc. dial. Forms: 5 huk, 
hukke, 6-7 hucke, 6- huck. [In form, the base 
of HucksTEr (q. v.), but the chronological evidence 
makes their actual relations difficult to determine. 

fTuck has iterative derivatives, Hucker and Huck te, 
which favours its being an old word; it agrees also in form 
and sense with Ger. dial. hocken, hécken, hucken to 
huckster : see Grimm.) 

intr. To higgle in trading; to haggle over a 
bargain; to chaffer, bargain. Also fig. To haggle 
over terms, to stickle. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 566/36 Azccionor, to hukke. 
1468 Medulla in Promp. Parv. 252 note, Auccionor, to 
merchaunt, and huk. @1529 SKELTON Poems, Now adayes 
as hucksters they hucke and they styck. 1530 Paiscr. 
588/2, I love nat to sell my ware to you, you hucke so sore. 
1586 Eart Leicester Le?¢¢. (Camden) 323 It is noe reason 
for me to stand hucking with them for myself. a1sg2z H. 
SmitH Sev. (1637) 128 As Christ said to the woman of 
Samaria, when she huckt to give him water. 1642 Br. Rey- 
NoLps /syaed’s Petit. 17 Thus men huck, and stand upon 
abatements with Christ in the Bargaine of Salvation. 1658 
Manton £2. Yude 2 As Pharaoh stood hucking with Moses 
and Aaron. 1895 Gloucestersh. Gloss., Huck, to bargain, 
chaffer, 

b. quasi-trans. 

1606 WarNER A/d. Eng. xv. xcviii. (1612) 388 Whose holy 
Noses ouer-hang at Markets, Staules, and Sacks, There 
hucking cheapth, here hearkening dearth, to set abroach 
their Stacks. 

Hence Hu'cking w/. sb. and ZA/. a. 

1551 in Tytler //7st. Scot. (1864) III. 385 Marry, the 
hucking is about money matters. 1599 MinsHEu S%. Dict., 
Recaton, a pinching or hucking fellow in buying or selling. 
a 1656 Hates Gold. Rem. (1673) 11. 20 A near, and hard, and 
hucking chapman shall never buy good flesh. 

Huckaback (hv kabek). Also 8 hucca-, huk- 
ka-, hugaback, hag-a-bag, hagabag, 9 hugga- 
back, huck-a-back. [Origin unknown. 

Prof. Skeat has pointed out the close resemblance of the 
word to LG, hukkebak, Ger. huckepack, ady., in huckepack 
tragen to carry on the back, to carry (a child) pick-a-back, 
suggesting that it may have originally meant goods carried 
on the back, ‘pedlar’s ware’. But there is no trace of the 
English sense in German, nor of the continental origin of 
the material, which was in 17thc. a noted product of the 
North of England; so that connexion cannot at present be 
assumed. ] 

A stout linen fabric, with the weft threads thrown 
alternately up so as to form a rough surface, used 
for towelling and the like. 

mae J. F. Merchant's Ware-ho, 12 A sort of Diaper made 
in England, and is very strong, called Huckaback. 17a 
New General Atlas 230 Darlington ., has a considerable 
Manufacture in Linen and the best Hugabacks. 1725 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ii, Clean hag-a-bag I'll spread 
upon his board. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 13 P11 That they 
may spin hukkaback for the servants table. 1769 De Foe's 
Tour Gt, Brit, U1. 162 Darlington .. particularly excels in 
Huckabacks of ten Quarters wide, which are made no-where 
else in England. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2), Warrington 
--has a particular market every week for the linen called 
huckaback, the manufacture of its neighbourhood. 1795 
J. Atkin Manchester 349 The weaving of sheeting, hagabag, 
window-sash and curtain line. 1876 Miss Brappon 7. Hag- 
gard's Dau. 1. 6 With face smarting from the vigorous ap- 
plication of mottled soap and coarsest huckaback. 

b. attrib. 

1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4379/4 One Huckaback Table Cloth. 
1823 Scorr Peveril xxi, The table was covered with a clean 
huckaback napkin. 1851 /é/ustr. Catal. Gt, Exhib. 512 
Tape and damask-bordered huckaback towels. 

ce. as adj. fig. That will stand wear and tear. 

1759 H. Watrote Let. to E. Strafford 30 Oct., All their 
good qualities are huckaback, 1765 — Le?. to Cole 9 Mar., 
As that furniture will not last above a fortnight .. I shall 
prefer something more huckaback. 


Huck-backed, -bone: see Huck sd. bande. 
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HUCKER. 


+ Hu'cker, sd. Obs. rare. In 5 hukker. [f. 
Huck v. + -ER!, or back-formation from Huck- 
STER, q.v. (Perh. only a glossarist’s word.)] A 
petty dealer ; one who bargains or haggles. 

14.. Voc. in Wr-Wiilcker 566/37 A uccionator et Aucciona- 
trix, an hukker & an hukkester. 

+ Hu'cker,v. Obs. rare. [Iterative of Huck z.] 
zntr. ‘To chaffer. 

1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 87 For his pryuate wealthe so 
daylye too hucker. 

Hucker-mucker, var. f. HUGGER-MUGGER. 

+ Huckery. Ovs. In 4 hukkerye, hockerye, 
hokkerye, hukrie, [f. Hucker sd. or Huck v.: 
see -ERY. Cf, also HuckstEeRy.] The business of 
a huckster, 

1377 Lancu, P. PZ. B, v. 227 She hath holden hokkerye 
{v.rr. hukkerye, hukrie; C. hockerye, a/so huckerstrye; A. 
hoxterye] al hire lyf tyme, 

Huckle (hvk’l), st, Forms: 6 hokyl1-, hocle-, 
hokkel-, huckel-, hockle-(bone), houkel, 6- 
huckle, [In form, a dim. of Huck sé,! Cf. the 
combinations /zchle-back, HUCKLE-BONE, with the 
synonymous huck-back, huck-bone.] 


1, The hip or haunch. (See also quot. 1855.) 

@ 1529 SKELTON E. Rummyng 45 The bones of her huckles, 
Like as they were with buckels Togyther made fast. 1541 R. 
Coptann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Liij b, How many bones 
ar in y® huckles? Answere. After the veryte there is but 
one, howbeit after dyuers partyes of it there are thre. 1561 
Hottysusu Hom. Afoth. 7 If the disease were in ether of 
the houkels or shoulders. 1663 BuTLer Hd. 1. il. 925 
Getting up on Stump and Huckle, He with the Foe began 
to buckle. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4402/4 A black Mare.. 
branded TM. below the Huckle on the near Side. 1711 E. 
Warp Quix. I. 295 Tho’ he hurt her Haunch and Huckle. 
ax825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Huckles, the hips. 1855 
RamspotHam Odstetr. Med. 10 The Coccyx is called ver- 
nacularly the huckle or knuckle. 

+2, ? The hock of a quadruped. Ods. 

1607 TorseLy our-f, Beasts (1658) 459 In the middle of 
the horns there is a little branch standeth out like a knob, or 
as a huckle in the hinder-part of a Beasts leg. 

3. Comb, Huckle-back, a hump-back ; huckle- 
backed a., hump-backed. 

a1652 Brome Eng. Moor ut. iii. Wks. 1873 II. 48 Of all 
Features and shapes, from the huckle-back’d Bum-creeper 
To the streight spiny Shop-maid in St. Martins, 1764 T. 
3rvDGES Homer Travest. (1797) I. 72 Ulysses .. drove his 
broomstick with a thwack Upon Thersites’ huckle-back. 
1851 S. Jupp A/argaret xvii. (1871) 147 Diversities .. that 
gave a wavy huckle-backed character to the entire field. 

+ Huckle, v.! Ods. [f. Huck v. + -LE iterative 
suffix.] z#tr. To haggle in bargaining. 

c1620 Z. Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 53 They will him sell, 
and Ile not huckling stand. 1644 BuLwer Chirol. 161 
After much base huckling, and rising by little and little. 
1655 GuRNALL Chr, 72 Arm. 1. v.220 Wilt thou stand. .[and] 
huckle with him for a penny? 

Huckle, v.2 dal. [f. Huckir sb.] To bend 
the body, to stoop: see quots. 

1840 SpurDENS Sfpl, Forby (E. D. S.), Huckle, to bend 
down with pain. 1854 W. Gaskett Lect, Lanc. Dial. 13 
In Lancashire, a person who stoops is said to ‘huckle’. 


Huckleberry (hz k’l,beri). U.S. [Conjectured 
to be a corruption of HuRTLEBERRY, WHORTLE- 
BERRY.] The fruit and plant of species of Gaylus- 
sacia (N.O. Vacciniacew), low berry-bearing shrubs, 
common in North America. Also applied to N, 
American species of the closely allied Vaccinzam, 
more properly called d/ueberry. 

1670 D, Denton Descr. New York (1845) 3 The Fruits 
natural to the Island are Mulberries, Posimons, Grapes great 
and small, Huckelberries. 1796 Ned Evans 11. 118 The 
chief dish is broth made of bears’ flesh, dogs, and huckle- 
berries. 1837 Hawtnorne 7wice-told 7. (1851) I. xvi. 249 
To peddle out a lot of huckleberries. 1858 O, W. Hotmes 
Aut, Breakf-t. 357 A small heap of solemn black huckle- 
berries. 1897 Witiis Flower. Pl. 11. 384 The Vaccinium 
pennsylvanicum ..is called the blue huckleberry. 

b. attrib. and Com, 

175 J. Bartram Odserv..Trav. Pennsylv, etc. 13 The 
land hereabouts is middling white oak and huckleberry 
land, 185r THorEau Axtummn (1894) 8 The huckleberry 
bushes on Conantum are all turned red. 1854 LowELL 
Cambridge 30 Yrs. Ago Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 70 The greater 
part of what is now Cambridgeport was then (in the native 
dialect) a‘ huckleberry pastur’. @ 1862 THorrau Cafe Cod 
vii. (1894) 155 That kind of gall called Huckleberry-apple. 
1865 WHITTIER Sxow-Bound 479 Dread Olympus at his will 
3ecame a huckleberry hill. 

Hence Huvcklebe:rrying v0/. sd., gathering 
huckleberries. 

1721-2 in Temple & Sheldon Hist. Northfield, Mass. 
(1875) 160 By horse to go huckle-berrying 006. 1883 
Leisure Hour 702/2, 1 have joined children in huckleberry- 
ing, thimbleberrying..and bilberrying, 

Huckle-bone (hv k’ljboun), [See Huckie sb] 
_1. The hip- or haunch-bone of man or beast; the 
ischium or whole os zznominatum, (Rarely the 
head of the thigh-bone which turns in the hip-joint.) 

1529 Malory's Arthur xu. iii, (W. de W.), The bore roue 
hym on the brawne of the thyghe vp to the huckle bone [ed. 
1485 hough-bone]. 1545 RayNoLp Ayrth Mankynde (1564) 
44 The knitting togeather of the hocle bone with the lowest 
turning ioynt of the loynes. 1547 Boorpe Byev. Health 
cecxv, 102b, Vhis infirmitie [Sciatica] doth come of hard 
lyenge on the hokyll bones. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, 
A cetabula,..the hollownesse wherein the huckle boneturneth, 
1580 HoLtyBanp Treas. Fr. Tong, La boiste de os, the pan 
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wherein the huckle bone falleth. 1615 Crooxe Body of 
Man 807 The ‘Vhigh is that part which is betwixt the ioynt 
of the huckle bone and the knee, 1676 Honnes //iad (1677) 
67 Tydides .. hit him on the huckle bone, wherein Into the 
hip inserted is the thigh. a@1722 Liste //2sd. (1752) 264 A 
beast should be wide between both huckle bones, 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed, 4) Il, 90 The hip or 
huckle bones should be wide apart, coming upon a level 
with the chine. . Lt 

2. The astragalus or small bone which joints 


with the tibia, in the hock joint of a quadruped ; 


the knuckle-bone. py. 

1542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 163, "Aorpayados is in 
Latin ¢adus, and it is the little square huccle bone in 
the ancle place of the hinder legge in all beastes, sauing 
man, 1613 T. Gopwin Rom, Antig. (1625) 113 Yalus, an 
huckle-bone, such wherewith children play Cockall. 1652 
A. Ross Hist. World. ii. 6 The King presents him with 
some golden dice, or huckle bones to play withall. 1871 
Tytor Prin. Cult. 1. 74 Hucklebones or astragali were 
used in divination in ancient Rome. 1877 NV. W. Linc. 
GL. Huckle-bone, the astragalus, a small bone of a sheep, used 
for playing a game called .. ‘dibs’. The floors of summer- 
houses used frequently to be paved with huckle-bones, 

Hence Huckle-boned a. [see -ED*.] 

1683 Lond. Gaz. No, 1850/8 A black Gelding .. high 


Huckle-bon'd. 
Huckled (hv'k’ld), ¢. [cf. Huckinsd.] fa. 


(?) Jointed. Odés. 

1614 Markuam Cheap Husd, 1. i, (1668) 70 They [bulls] 

are. .big,round, and well huckled together in every member, 
b. Hunched, having outstanding joints. 

1893 National Observer 25 Mar. 468/1 The looseness [of 
the gown] made her shoulders seem huckled, : 

+ Huckler, Obs. Name of a kind of dance. 

1617 AssHeton Zrni. (Chetham Soc.) 45 A maske of 
noblemen, knights, gentlemen, and courtiers affore the 
king .. dancing the Huckler, Tom Bedlo, and the Cowp 
Justice of Peace. 

Hu'ckmuck. /oca/. Also 5 huk-, 6 -mock. ‘A 
strainer used in brewing. It consists of a bundle 
of twigs, generally part of an old broom, placed 
at the bottom of the mashing-keeve or vat, to prevent 
the grains running out when the wort is drawn off’ 
(Elworthy WV. Som. Word-bk, 1886). 

1472 Vatton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.), For iiij 
hukmuckes vjd, for hopyng iiid. 1517 /dzd. 135 Payd for 
huckmocks yjd. 1825 Britton W7ltsh, Gloss, (E. D.S.), 
Huckmuck, a kind of strainer used in brewing. 

Hucksheen, -shin, -son, var, of HocksHtn, 
HUXEN. 

Huckster (hvkstoz), sd. Forms: 3 Orm. hucc- 
ster, 4-5 hukstar, 4— huckster; also 4-5 hok(e)- 
ster(e, hoxter, 5 howkster, hukstere, hukke- 
ster, huk-, hwkstare, (hoggester), 5-6 hook-, 
hukster, 5-7 hucster, 5-9 huxter, 6 hocster, 
houkester, huckester, huckstar, 9 dia/. huik- 
ster. [See Huck v. Although the series huck, 
hucker, huckster, corresponds formally with dake, 
baker, baxter, brew, brewer, brewster, etc., in which 
the verb is the starting-point, the late date of Ack 
as compared with huckster, and the continental 
parallels of the latter, make difficulties. MDu. 
had hokester, hoekster, early mod.Du. heukster, 
‘huckster’ fem.; also MDu. hoeker, early mod. 
Du. hewker masc. = MLG. hoker, mod.Ger, hoker, 
“higgler, hawker, retailer, market-man, coster- 
monger’; none of these, however, appear to be 
known as early as our Aackster, 

The origin of the Du. and Ger. words themselves is un- 
settled; Ger., besides Aéker, has hoke, hicke, MHG. hucke, 
MLG., hoke, to be referred, according to Kluge, prob, to 
hocken to squat, sit on the ‘hunkers’; but Verwijs and 
Verdam state grounds for connecting M Du. hoeker, hoekster 
rather with Du, oek a corner, ‘The history is thus al- 
together obscure.] 

1. A retailer of small goods, in a petty shop or 
booth, or at a stall; a pedlar, a hawker, a. Ap- 
plied to a woman. 

ax300 Sat. People Kildare xviii. in E. E, P. (1862) 155 
Hail be 3e hokesters dun bi pe lake .. He is sori of his lif 
pat is fast to such a wif. 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 692/42 
Hee auxiatrix, a huxter. ¢147§ Pict. Voc. Ibid. 793/29 
Hec aucionatrix, ahoxter. 1851 Mayne Rew Scalp Hunt, 
ix. 70 The women, light-hearted hucksters, 

b. Without distinction of sex, (The ordinary 
use.) /ocally in specific senses: see quots. 1858-77. 
¢ 1200 OrMIN 15817 Forr patt te33 turrndenn Godess hus 

Inntill huccsteress bobe. 1387 Trevisa Higden 1. Ix. 
(Rolls) II, 171 Pey beeb..in gaderyne of catel hoksters 
[v.7. hucksters] and tauerners. c¢1440 Promp. Parv. 252/2 
Hwkstare,.. anxionator, auxionatrix, 1483 Gild Bakers 
Lxeter in Eng, Gilds 337 To make serche.. att all hog- 
gesters houses with-yn the Juris-diccion of the said Cite. 
1534 More Treat. on Passion Wks. 1304/1 A substanciall 
merchaunt and not an hukster, 1891 Percivaty Sf. Dict., 
Regatonear, to sell pedlerie ware, to play the hucster. 
1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 29 Wee buy our molten 
tallowe..of the hucksters and tripe-wives. 1705 HickERIN- 
GILL Priest-cr. 11, vi. 62 The throwing down of a Hucksters 
Apples by a Fisher-Boy. 1858 Stmmonps Dict. Trade, 
/luckster, an inferior dealer or minor trader; a hawker or 
itinerant vendor of goods with a pack, box, or tray. 1877 
Holderness Gloss:, Hucksthers, dealers in farm produce, who 
attend the markets to purchase from the producers for the 
purpose of retailing it out again to small customers. 1889 
Spectator 28 Dec., From the great shops in Regent Street 


and Bond Street to the smallest huxters’ in the slums, there 
are Christmas presents in the windows. 





HUCKSTERING. 


ce. Asterm of reproach: A regrater, an engrosser 
of corn, etc.; a broker, a middleman, 

[a 1400 Burgh Laws \xvi. in Sc. Stat. 1. 346/1 Hukstaris pat 
byis and sellis agane to wynning sal nocht by ony thing before 
pat undern be rungyn in wynter and mydmorne in somer.] 

1573-80 Barer A/v. H 707 An Huckster: a regrater: a 
mile by retaile: a wifler, frofola. 1580 HoLLyBanp Treas. 
Fr. Tong, Dardanier, an huckester, he that kepeth corne 
till it be deare. 1595 Duncan Aff. Etymol. (E. D.S.), 
Mango, interpolator, a hukster, a regrator. 1612 T, TayLor 
Comm. Titus i. 11 Such as by fraud and base arts play the 
hucksters to enhanse the price. 1630 LENNARD tr. Charvon's 
Wisd. (1658) 49 It-is the great Intermedler and Huckster, 
by which we traffick. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fvesuy’s Amusem. 
Ser. § Com. 78 Marriage Hucksters, or Wife-Brokers. — | 

2. transf. and fig. A person ready to make his 
profit of anything in a mean or petty way; one 
who basely barters his services, etc., for gain; a 
mercenary; an overreacher of others. 

1853 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 18 No hucsters of 
warre warremen as we bee. 1645 Mitton Colast, Wks. 
(1851) 350 Wee have it .. as good cheap, as any hucster at 
law, newly set up, can possibly afford. 1673 Vain [nsolency 
Rome 5 With what craft, and artifice, the Romish Hucksters 
endeavour to seduce the people of our Church of England 
..tothe Communion of Rome. 1842 Rocers /zt70d. Burke's 
Wks, (1842) 1. 9 Mr, Hamilton, who managed the whole 
matter in the true spirit of a political huckster, had the 
meanness to accept this offer. 1868 Miss Brappon Chaz- 
lotte’'s Inher:1.i. 7, 1am no huckster, to sell my daughter 
to the best bidder. % 

+3. Phrase. Ji huckster’s hands (handling): in 
a position in which it is likely to be roughly used 
or lost; beyond the likelihood of recovery. Ods. 

1581 Ricu /arewell D ivb, We will returne to his wife, 
who was lefte in hucsters handelyng (as you haue heard). 
a1592 GREENE A /phonsus 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 226/2 The crown 
is lost, and now in hucksters’ hands. 1687 R. L’EsTrrance 
Answ, Diss. 21 They are gotten into Hucksters Hands, and 
there’s No coming off without a Scratch’d Face. a1700 
b. E. Dict. Cant. Crew s.v., In Huckster's Hands, at a 
desperate Pass, or Condition, or in a fair way to be lost. 
1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 68 Madam, he shall ne’er have 
it [a Handkerchief] again ; ‘tis in Huckster’s Hands, d 

4. Comb.,ashuckster-booth; huckster-like adj., adv. 

1sgt Spenser J/, /ubbera 925 The Ape wanting his 
huckster man, That wont provide his necessaries, 1665 
Gianvitt Scepsis Sci. Pref. (R.), Nor will I huckster-like 
discredit any man’s ware, to recommend mine own. 1866 
Biacnié Homer & Iliad 1. 101 The huckster-booths of the 
Lawnmarket. 1870 Standard 13 Dec., He only mulcted 
nations, and did not hucksterlike fine every little open town 
he came across. 

Hence Hucksterdom, zo7ce-zwd. [see -DOM. ]. 

1886 Pall Mall Budget 8 July 28/2 From the hucksterdom 


of his environment. 
Huckster, v. [f. Huckster s4.] 


1. intr. To bargain, haggle. /¢. and jig. 

1592 [see HucksTERING /P/. a.)._ a 1665 J. Goopwin Filled 
w, the Spirit (1867) 319 Be ingenuous and noble towards 
God, and not stand picking and huckstering with your . 
hearts to know how you must do to escape hell fire. 1775 
Burke SP. Conc. Amer. Wks. III. 57 Despotism itself is 
obliged to truck and huckster, 1855 MotLtey Dutch Rep. 
iv. i, II. 522 ‘The estates .. irritated the Prince of Orange 
by huckstering about subsidies, 186x Sara Dutch Pict. xxi. 
336 A dunghill of vanity for chapmen to htickster over. 

2. zrans. To traffic in, in a petty way ; to retail 
or expose for sale (esp. in small quantities); to 
bargain over. Also, to adulterate. “7. and fig. 

1642 T. Hitt Trade of Truth 37 This graduall Huckster- 
ing up the purity of truth. 1670 Mitton //7st. Eng. in. Wks. 
(1847) 502/2 Some who had been called from shops and ware- 
houses .. to sit in supreme councils and committees ., fell to 
huckster the commonwealth, 1677 GaLE Crt. Gentiles 1. 
19 Such as hucstered and made merchandise of Christ. 1770 
Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 1842 1. 129 ‘The sealed fountain 
of royal bounty, which had been infamously monopolized and 
huckstered. 1879 Farrar St, Paz (1883) 541 The deceitful 
workers who had huckstered and adulterated the word of 
God. 1 Humanitarian X1. 357 A man .. huckstering 
cheap lollypops to the small fry of the Board Schools. 

+ Hucksterage. Ods. rvare-'. [See -acu.] 
Huckstering, bargaining, trafficking. 

1641 Mitton Reform. 11. (1851) 68 The gentle and bene- 
volent mediocritie of Church-maintenance, without the ig- 
noble Hucsterage of pidling ‘Tithes. 

Hu‘cksterer. [f. Hucksrmr v, +-ER1.] One 
who hucksters ; a retail dealer, a petty trafficker. 

1724 Swirt Consid. etc. in Fraud Detected (1725) 16t 
Those Hucksterers, or Money-jobbers, will be found neces- 
sary if this Brass Money is made current, 1862 T. C. Grat- 
TAN Beaten Paths 11, 146 They become mere hucksterers 
of wit, the retail dealers in a commodity for which there 
are few wholesale houses, 1874 Mot.ry Barneveld 11. xvi. 
192 A-venal hucksterer of his country’s liberties. 

Hu:cksteress, -tress. [f. HucksrEr sd, + 
-Ess.]_ A female huckster or petty trafficker. 

1611 Corcr., Regratiere, an Hucksteresse; also a Regra- 
teresse. 1811 Morning Post 30 Aug. in Spivit Pub. Fruls. 
(1812) XV. 312 The huckstress .. threw one arm franticly 
over Mr. B.'s head. 1851 HawrTuorne //o. Sev. Gables ii. 
(1883) 56 The immemorial lady..reduced now, in that very 
house, to be the hucksteress of a cent-shop. 

Huckstering (hukstorin), 747. sb. [f. HuoK- 
STER v,+-ING1,] The action of the verb Huck: 
STER ; petty trafficking ; sordid dealing ; haggling. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xxi, 13 Base huckstering of holy 
things, 1797 Burke Regic, Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 335 The 
spirit of huckstering and barter, 1858 Froupre Hist. Eng. 
ILI, xiii. 89 From the wholesale purchases of the corndealer 
to the huckstering of the wandering pedlar. 1883 Manch. 
Exam. 27 Nov. 5/2 The process of diplomatic huckstering 
by correspondence. fe 


HUCKSTERING. 


Hu-ckstering, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG?.] 
That hucksters ; trafficking, hawking, haggling, 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce’s Super. 175 A broking and huck- 
stering penne. @166x Futter Worthies, Northumbld. 1. 
308 Huckstering Husbandmen, who properly may be termed 
Knaves in grain, 1808 Copsett Pod, Reg. XIII. vi. 202 
We know you to be a huckstering nation. 1858 HuGHes 
Scouring White Horse 106 Half way up .. 1 found an old 
hucksterin; woman and a boy in great trouble. 

+Hu'cksterize, v. Ods. rare. [f. Hucksrer 
5b. +-1ZE.] a. trans. To deal with as a huckster ; 
to adulterate. b. zz¢r. To play the huckster. 

1646 S. Botton Arraignm, Err. 21 There are such who 
huesterise the word, adulterate, sophisticate the word. 1660 
Fisoer Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 614 Hirelings that 
hucksterize and deal deceitfully about the Word of God, 

Huckstery (hw kstori). Forms: see Hucx- 
sTER, [f. HucKkster sd. + -y.] 

1. The trade or business of a huckster; the place 
in which he carries on his trade; f/a7.-the goods 
dealt in by him (cf. groceries). 

1362 Laneci. P. Pé. A. v. 141 Heo hab holden hoxterye 
[C. vit. 233 huckustrye] bis Elleuene wynter. 161 Coter., 
Regratement, a..mending, or tricking vp of old things for 
sale; hucksterie. 1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. Pref. 20 In the 
very shops and huxteries of our remotest towns and villages. 
1833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 280 A dealer in various articles, 
which. .we shall call huxteries, 

2. Petty bargaining, haggling ; stickling. 

1662 J. CHANDLER Vax Helmont’s Oriat. 243 A more slow 
and delicate digestion doth loath all things, as it were with 
much huckstery. /éd7¢, 308 Great eaters, and those who. 
are brought up with dainty huckstery, are. notably lean. 

3. attrib. 

1824 GaLt Rothelan I, 1. vi. 55 Under the pent-house of a 
huxtry shop. 1897 Westin. Gaz. 12 June 4/3 The huckstery 
scheme of the Indian Government, spoken of as the Durand 
Treaty. 

Huckt-backt: see Huck sé,1 

Hud (hvd), 56.1 Ods. exc. dial. Also 5-6 
?hudd(e, pl. huddes, [Origin uncertain, 

It has been conjectured to be a dial. form of Hoop, corresp, 
to the current pronunc. of dlood, flood, and Sc. wud=wood ; 
but against this there are many considerations, connected 
with the age, use, and locality of the word, its non-inter- 
change with /ood in other senses, etc. If it was an (un- 
recorded) old word, it might be a deriv. of the Teut. root 
hud-, hiid-, to cover, whence hide vb., hut, and perh. house, 
husk. In sense hud is identical with M Du. houde ‘tunica, 
concha, cortex, siliqua, calyx, et spica’, cf. doon-honde bean- 
hull (Kilian); but this is a deriv. of howden, to Hotp.] 

The husk or sheath of a seed; the hull or shell of 
a fruit ; a pod or seed-vessel; + /zg. an empty per- 
son who has‘ nothing in him’. (See also quot. 1893.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. \xv. (Tollem. MS.), pe 
stalke [of wheat] is biclippid with leues and huddes [ed. 1535 
hulles]. 1549 Latimer 37d Seri. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 84 
Ye hoddy peckes, Ye doddye poulles, ye huddes, do ye 
keleue hym? 1578 Lyte Dodoens vt. xli. 711 Almondes.. 
blanched or made cleane from their skinnes or huddes. 1622 
R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 87 They have hudds as our 
beans. @1722 Liste Husé. 11757) 126 (EK. D. S.) Hood, the 
outer coat of a seed. 1790 Grose Provinc. Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Hud, the husk of a nut or walnut. Gloue. 1876 Oxfordsh. 
Gloss, Hud, a pea-shell. 1882 Jaco Cornish Gloss., Hud, 
or Aul/,a shell, as of a nut. 1893 Wltsh. Gloss., Hud (1) 
The husk of a walnut, skin of a gooseberry, shell of a pea or 
bean, etc...(3) A finger-stall or finger of a glove. 

Hence Hud v. dial. ctrans., to shell. 

‘1790 Grose Province. Gloss, (ed. 2), To hud, to take off the 
husk. Glouc. 1890 Berksh. Gloss. s. y., Get them warnuts 
hudded. 1893 S. £. Worc. Gloss. s.v., 1 a bin a ’uddin 
some bannits. 

Also 


Hud, hood (hvd, hud), 56.2 north. dial. 
7 hudd(e, 8 hod. [Of uncertain origin and his- 
tory. It is not certain that senses 1 and 2 are the 


same word. 

Evidently distinct from Hun sé.1_ Hude, in sense 1, quot. 
1483, might be, as to form, northern for Hoop, with which 
also Kennett and Craven Dial. identify sense 2; but it is 
difficult to see any connexion of sense. ] 

+1. A log placed at the back of the fire-place to 
keep the fire in by night; =Hxap-BLOcK 1, Ods. 

1483 Cath. Ang?. 191/t An Hude.. refofocilium., a1g00 
Ortus Voc., Repofocilium, id est quod tegit ignem in nocte, 
a hudde. 

2. The place behind, or at the back of, a fire- 
place of the old fashion; the back of the chimney 


or grate; also=/wd-end (see 3). 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs, (Surtees) 122 [To beek or dry 
osiers] they take the stickes and sette them up an ende, 
slanttinge them against the hudde, and keepe a good fire 
under them, 1658 Burgery Sheffield (1898) 168 For making 
two hudds and materialls therto 2s. 6¢, a1728 Kennetrin 
Laud MS. 1033 lf. 190 [184] Ye Hod or hood, the back of 
the Chimney Box called the Hob in Chesh, 1791 Statist. 
Ace. Scotl, 11. 289 (Jam.) A species of clay .. of which the 
country people make what they call, Hudds, to set in their 
chimnies behind their fires. 1825 Brockett, //ud, the side 
of the fire place within the chimney. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hood, Hud, the place behind the fire. 

3. Comb, Hud-end (hood-en4@), each of the two 
raised flat surfaces of stone or iron at the sides of 
an old-fashioned fire-place ; a hob ; hud-stone, the 
stone of which the hud-end is the upper surface, 
the hob-stone. 

1828 Craven Dial., *Hood-end, corners near the fire, 
either of stone or iron. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Yorks. Diai., 
Take the kettle off the fire and put it on the hood-end. 
1697 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 343 For setting up barrs and 
*hudstones in the vestery. 1825 Brockett s.v. Hud, Pans 
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not in use are placed on the ‘hud-stane’. 1883 A Zinondbury 
Gloss., Hudstone, the hob, or hobstone, of the fireplace. 

Hud (de, obs. pa. t. and pple. of HipE v,!; obs. 
f. Hoop. 

+ Hudder-mudder, 54. Ods. Also 5-6 hoder- 
moder, 6 hudder-mother, hudther-mudther, 
hudder-mutter, hutter-mutter, huther-muther. 
[A reduplicated compound of which the first ele- 
ment appears to be related to Hoper v. to huddle ; 
the second is obscure, but in part, at least, ono- 
matopeeic: cf, HuaGeR-MuccER.] Concealment, 


secrecy, privacy ; chiefly in phr. 27 hudder-mudder- 


1461 J. Pasron in P. Lett. No. 402 II. 28 He and hys 
wyfe and other have blaveryd here of my kynred in hoder- 
moder [frinted hedermoder]. @1529 SKELTON Col. Clout 
69 Alas, they make me shoder! For in hoder moder The 
Churche is put in faute. 1545 AscHam Toxofh, 1. (Arb.) 36 
It hydes it not, it lurkes not in corners and hudder-mother, 
1563-87 Foxe A. § JZ. (1596) 245/2 These things thus in 
hudder mutter among themselues concluded. 1579 Gosson 
Afpol. Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 74, I know not yet because it is 
doone in hudder mudder. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. 
vii. 39 The miracles. .were not darksome nor done in hudther 
mudther, but so openly and apparantly. 

Hence +Hudder-mudder, Huther-muther v. 
trans., to huddle up, conceal, keep close. Ods. 

1544 Puarer Regi. Lyfe (1560) A iij, What reason is it, yt 
we shulde huther muther here amonge a fewe, the thing that 
was made to be common unto al? 


Huddle (hvd’l), v. Also 6 huddel, 6-7 hudle, 
8 hudell. [//uddle vb. and sb. are known only from 
the second half of the 16thc¢.; the vb., which prob. 
preceded the sb., has the form of a diminutive and 
iterative, perh. ultimately fromthe Teut. root iud-, 
hud- to cover (see Hup 50.1); cf. Hover v., 
HuDDER-MUDDER, also LG. hudern to cherish, 
shelter, asa hen her chickens, iterative of LG. Avtden 
to hide. Senses 4b, c, come close to dialectal 
senses of Ger. hudelz to do (work) hastily and 
carelessly, to scamp; cf. Audelet slovenly work, 
scamping. But no satisfactory theory of relation- 
ship with these words can at present be offered. 

The history and order of the senses is in many respects 


obscure; see esp. the early quots, under Huppie adv. and 
Hupp ine £f/. a.] 


I. ‘rans, +1. To put or keep out of sight; to 
conceal or hide, as among a crowd or under a heap ; 


to hush wp. Ods. 

1881 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 12b, To chop of the 
head of the sentence, and slyly huddle the rest [ovzg. qui 
sententize caput abscindens astute reliqua subticés]. 1581 
Mutcaster Positions xxvi. (1887) 103 They..neither can of 
them selues, neither ought at my hand to be hudled vp in 
silence. xg9x Harincton Ord. Fur. xxxv. xix, Time there 
doth all in dark oblivion huddle. 1653 A. Witson Yas. [ 
285 (N.) The matter was hudled up, and little spoken of it. 
1680 Otway Orphan ut. i, I do not like this marriage, 
Huddled i’ the dark, and done at too much venture. 1750 
Jounson Rambler No. 2 ? 15 His merit may pass without 
notice, huddled in the variety of things. 1795 WoLcorT 
(P. Pindar) Ws, (1812) IIL. 329 Huddle up the News. 

2, To pile or heap up confusedly; to crowd 
together closely and unceremoniously. (In earlier 
use the sense was sometimes simply, To jumble, 
mix up in confusion.) 

1599 SHAks. Much Ado u.i. 252 Shee told mee..that I was 
duller then a great thaw, hudling iest vpon iest. 1623 tr. 
Favine's Theat. Hon, vu. xi. 252 This Genealogie is in this 
partie much hudled, 1706 Puiturs (ed. Kersey), Zo 
Huddle, to confound or mingle things together, after a con- 
fused manner. 1897 Havt Caine Christian x, The furniture 
was huddled about in disorder. 

b. Also with éogether, up. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Sern. Tim. 63/t That matters 
might not be huddeled and scuffled vppe together confusedly, 
and without order. 1581 W. CHARKE in Confer. 1v. (1584) 
Eeiijb, You confound and huddle them together. 1650 
Futier Pisgah t. vi. 15 A heap of wildernesses hudled up 
together. 1658 W. Burton /¢tiz. Anton. 74 Those. . Writers 
.-huddle together what ever they meet with in former 
Authors. 1759 Roperrson Hist. Scot. I. v. 376 The matter 
would seem to be huddled up in this manner merely to 
suppress discoveries, 1774 Gotpsm. Vat. Hist. (1776) VI. 
122 A bullet might easily reach them, if huddled together in 
a flock, 1875 McLaren Sevmz, Ser. 11. xii. 211 Huddling 
together in grotesque chaos things which are utterly diverse. 

e. To contract or draw (oneself) together ‘all 
of a heap’; to coil #f unceremoniously. 

1755 SMOLLETT Quix. (1803) IV. 264 He chose his ground, 
on which he huddled himself up, and enjoyed a most 
profound sleep. 1861 Pearson Early § Mid. Ages Eng. 
104 That at least he might not die huddled up like a cow. 
1886 Stevenson Aidnapfed iv, He lay as he had fallen, all 
huddled, 

3. To push or thrust ina disorderly mass or heap, 


into, out of (etc.) some place. 

1655 Futter Ch. Hist, w. ii. § 20 The obscurity of his 
burial (huddled into his grave at Langley). 1807-8 W. 
Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 367 To whitewash my room and put 
things in order; a phrase which .. means little else than 
huddling every thing into holes and corners. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xix, We were huddled out like a flock of sheep, by 
a file of soldiers with loaded muskets. 1840 THACKERAY 
Paris Sk.-bk. (1869) 296 Whey huddled the king’s body into 
a postchaise. 1871 BLackie Four Phases i. 47 Reform bills 
.. are huddled or juggled through a House of fretful or 
feverish senators. : s 

b. with oz: To put on (clothes) hurriedly and 


‘all of a heap’. 
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1697 VANBRUGH Relapse 11, Wks. (Rtldg.) 309/2, I.. huddle 
on my clothes and get dressed by one. 1709 Prior Hazs 
Carvel 34 At Twelve She rose, with much ado Her Cloaths 
were huddl’d on by Two. 1820 Scorr /vanhoe xxxiii, The 
Friar .. had huddled a friar’s frock over his green cassock. 
1824 — St. Ronan's xxii, You must positively go back into 
your dressing room and huddle your things on as fast as you 
can. 1868 Hers Realiah xv. (1876) 395 His clothes seem 
to be huddled on anyhow. 

4. To drive or push hurriedly, and without order 


or ceremony ; to hurry (a person or thing). ? Ods. 

1649 Mitton Zikon. xxiv, I shall huddle him as he does 
Prayers. @1661 Futter Worthies (1840) I. xxv. ror You 
have huddled your book too soon to the press. 1685 
Rocuester Valentin, mt. iii, Trembling through Terror lest 
he come too late ‘They huddle his Dispatch while at the Gate. 
x97 Dryven Virg. Georg. 1. 353 Let him forecast his Work 
ee h timely care, Which else 1s huddled, when the Skies are 
air. 

b. with over, through: To hurry through, run 
over, or perform in a hurried slovenly way. 

1648 Gace West Ind. 102 To continue in the Church while 
a Masse is briefly hudled over. 1696 tr. Duguesne’s Voy. 
£. Ind. 167 We presently huddled over a few prayers, 
according to custom. 1799 TI. JeFrerson W77t. (1859) 1V. 
261, I have suffered the post hour to come so nearly on me, 
that I must huddle over what I have more than appears in 
the public papers. 1885 Manch. Exam. 6 Mar. 5/4 The 
solemnities had to be huddled through at express speed. 

e. with wf: To hurry the completion of; to 
work up, finish up, or compile, in haste and with- 
out proper care; to botch up hastily. 

1579 G. Harvey Lefter-bk. (Camden) 59 They were hudlid 
and as you know bunglid upp in more haste then good 
speede, 1581 Savite Vacitus, Hist. ut. lv. (1591) 147 Him- 
selfe [Vitellius]..hudled up the election of officers [L. 
Jestinare comitia). 1692 Ray Dissol. World Pref. (1732) 
15 Too hasty in huddling up and tumbling out of Books. 
17z1 Swirt Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 556, I was in fear lest the 
post should be gone, and so... huddled up without thinking 
of the date. 1784 Cowper 7ask 1. 412 And reading... Just 
fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, And with a well-bred 
whisper close the scene. 1839 Macautay £ss., Gladstone 
(1860) II. 440 She sprang from a compromise huddled up 
between the eager zeal of reformers and the selfishness of 
greedy, ambitious, and time-serving politicians. 

5. To hug. Now dal. 

a1650 Ld. Barnard & Lit. Musgrave 24 in Furniv. Percy 
Folio 1. 121 But lie still, lie still, litle Musgreue, and huddle 
me from,the cold. ¢1665 Roxd, Ball, (1891) VII. 366 But 
huddle and cuddle, wee’l toy and wee’ll kiss. 1811 WILLAN 
W. Riding Gloss, (E. D.S.), Huddle, to embrace. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Huddle, (1) to embrace, to squeeze, to hug, 
to cuddle, 

IL. zuztr. 6. To gather or flock in a congested 
mass; to crowd together unceremoniously; to 
nestle closely ina heap. Also with fogether, up. 

1596 Suaxs. AZerch., V. iv. i. 28 Glancing an eye of pitty 
on his losses That haue of late so hudled on his backe. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef, vi. y. 292 Different seasons would 
have hudled upon each other. a@1656 UssHER An. (1658) 
515 Lhe people came huddling out of the severall Cities . . 
to salute him, 182x Byron Vis. Fudgiz. xxvi, The very 
cherubs huddled all together. 1850 TENNyson / Jez. xv, 
The cattle huddled on the lea. 1854 Mary Howirr /7c¢. 
Calendar 528 The owl sits huddling by himself, The coid 
has pierced his body through, 1883 Century Mag. Aug. 
487/2 Cozily huddling up to one another, 

+ 7. To hurry in disorder or confusion. Ods. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ef, 11. xviii. 152 They willrunne 
against things, and hudling forwards fall from high places. 
1667 Drypen & NewcastLe Sir Martin Mar-all Epil., As 
country vicars, when the sermon’s done, Run huddling to 
the benediction. 1707 Rowe Gold. Verses Pythag. (R.), 
Fools huddle on, and always are in haste, Act without 
thought, and thoughtless words they waste. a1734 Nortu 
Lxamen i. vii. (1740) 522 That the Judges. .might huddle 
in giving their Judgments, and so the Cause look more foul 
on their Side. 1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide xiii. 45 How the 
Misses did huddle, and scuddle, and run. 

+8. Formerly, in the University of Cambridge, 
To go through in a hurried and slovenly way 
certain formal exercises in lieu of those regularly 
required for a degree. Ods. 

1798 A. WaLL Senate-ho. Cerem. 112 If he has not kept 
the requisite exercises, (viz. two acts and two opponencies) 
he goes to the sophs’ schools, and huddles for that part 
which he has not kept. At the huddleing the father of the 
college, a bachelor, and a soph, attend, 1841 G, Peacock 
Stat. Cambridge 73 Vhe term Auddling not unhappily ex- 
pressed the indecent accumulation of the .. exercises which 
the candidates. .were anciently required to perform. 

Huddle (hv'd’l), 56. [app. f. HuppLE v.] 

1. A mass of things crowded together in hurried 
confusion ; a conglomeration. 

1586 J. Hooker Giradd. [rel.in Holinshed 11. 24/1 Il) haps 
come by heapes and by huddels. 1633 RowLEy Match 
Mid-nt. w. in Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 73 Randals fortunes 
comes tumbling in like lawyers’ fees, huddle upon huddle. 
1714 Macxy Journ. thro’ Eng. (1723) (N.), The famous 
Stone-henge, one of the wonders of England .. is a great 
huddle of large stones, placed in a circular form,  184r 
Blackw. Mag. L.156 A mere huddle and conglomeration of 
chances. 1876 LoweLt Among my Bks. Ser. u. 1 It gradually 
grew from a huddle of booths to a town. 

b. A confused crowd of persons or animals. 

1642 Vind. King p. v, A seditious huddle of indigent 
people. a1674 CLareNpon Hist. Red. xvi. § 132 In sucha 
huddle and mixture of loose People of all conditions. 1742 
Fietpinc ¥. Andrews ww. xi, It frighted the women, who 
were all got in a huddle together, out of their wits, 1820 
L. Hunt Jndicator No. 64 (1822) 11. 94 The Walruses .. 
which lie in gigantic huddles upon the ice fields. 

2. a. Confusion, disorder; confused utterance. 
b, Disorderly or indecent haste, hurry, bustle. 
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1606 CuHarman Gentlem. Usher Plays 1873 I. 271 O noble 
Crone, Now such a huddle and kettle neuer was. did, 288 
Nay, he speakes huddles still, lets slit his tongue. 692 tr. 
Sallust 149 Vhe next day, the opinions of the Council being 
demanded in a huddle, and over-rul’d by the Consul” a 1734 
Nortu Lives I. 296 The service was performed..with more 
harmony and less huddle than I have known it. 1840 
‘THackreray Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXIII. 160 Introduced 
..not..for mere picturesque effect or ornamental huddle. 

+e. A term at shovel-board: see quot. Ods. 

1586 J. Hooker Giradd. Irel.in Holinshed I. 87/1 When 
the lieutenant and he [the earl] for their disport were 
plaieng at slidgrote or shoofleboord. .. By, saint Bride 
lieutenant (quoth he) there is some mad game in that scroll ; 
but fall how it will, this throw is for an huddle, 

+3. A miserly old person; a hunks. Oés. 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 44 So these old huddles hauing 
ouercharged their gorges with fancie, accompt al honest 
recreation meere folly. Zid. 106 Though Curio be olde 
huddle and twang, ipse. /éid. 133 God shield aunswered 
this olde huddle, I can haue two seruaunts of yat price. 
1604 Marston Malcontent (Mason), How does thy young 
wife, old huddle? 

+ Huddle, az. and adv. Obs. [f. HUDDLE 5d. or 
v.] A. adj. Huddled, confused, congested. 

1601 Hottanp Péiny 1. 162 Mowing with his mouth when 
hee spake,..in his huddle and thicke speech. 1698 Revenge- 

Sul Queen (N.), Asuddain, huddle, indigested thought Rowls 
in my brain. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 21 ® 6 The 
huddle group of those who stand most distant. ’ 

B. adv. Confusedly; in a crowding mass; in 


disorderly haste. 

1564 CoverpaLe Lett. Martyrs 77 Al that was .. tumul- 
tuously spoken, and .. obiected of so many, whiche spake 
oftentimes hudle, so that one could not well heare an other. 
1566 Drant Horace Sat. iv. B vij b, He .. woulde not move 
his foote withall, but huddle he would roule. c 1580 J. Jer- 
FERIE Bugdears 1. ii. in Archiv Stud. Neu. Spr. (1897) 308 
Old men speake hudell many times on that note [cuckold]. 
1600 HoLtanp Livy xxvit. xl. 658 All dangers come huddle 
together. 1601 — Pliny 81 Then no order forward can be 
kept: the rest thereof shall be set downe huddle by heapes. 
1606 IVily Beguiled Kijb, I have suitors come huddle, 
twoes upon twoes. 

Huddled (hvd'ld), fp. a. [f. Huppre 2] 
Crowded together without order ; all in a heap. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 11. xv. (1851) 99 The extreme shift of 
a huddl’d exposition. 16831. Hoy Agathocles 6 A numerous 
huddled Concourse fill’d the place. 1712 STEELE SZect. 
No. 302 P 11 That huddled Oeconomy of Dress which 
passes under the general Name of a Mob. 1809 PINKNEY 
Trav. France 141 The streets .. are very narrow, and the 
houses mean, low, and huddled. 1870-4 J. THomson City 
Dreadf. Nt. 1. ii, The huddled stones of grave and tomb: 
Some old God’s-acre. 1888 Tu. Watts in Atheneum 
18 Aug. 225/2 He drives the wing—a huddled throng—Back 
on the centre ships, that steer for flight. 

+ Hu'ddle-du'ddle. Oés. rave. [Cf. Hup- 
DLE sd. 3.) A decrepit old man. 

1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffe 3 Those gray beard huddle- 
duddles and crusty cum-twangs were strooke with such 
stinging remorse. . 
-Hu'ddlement. ([f. Huppne vw. + -menr.] 
Huddled condition, huddling. 

1859 Out of the Depths 188 Writhing about in the close 
huddlement in which they had lain all night. 1898 Echo 
5 Jan. 2/3 Their rule means the grinding of the faces of 
the poor, and huddlement in slumdom. 

Huddler. rare. [f. Hupptev.+-rr1.] One 
who huddles. 

31611 Corcr., Brouilleuy, a confounder, iumbler, hudler, 
disorderly shuffler, or mingler of things together. 


Huddling, 72/. 54. [f. Huppue vz. + -1nc1.] 
The action of the vb. HUDDLE, in various senses : 


esp. a confused or disorderly crowding together. 

1581 Lamparve Liven, 1. ix. (1602) 4r By the vntoward 
huddeling of things together, which were at strife the one 
with the other of them. 1638 Witkins New World u. 
(1707) 12 What a huddling and confusion must there be, if 
there were two Places of Gravity. 1841 [see HuppLE v. 8]. 
1869 Lousdale Gloss., Huddlin(g), an embracing, a cuddling. 

Hu-ddling, #//. a. [f. Huppie v. + -1nc?,] 
That huddles: in various senses of the verb. 

(Drant’s use is perh. founded on the literal sense assigned 

to L. sativa of ‘hotch-potch, medley ’.) 
_ 1566 Dranr Horace Sat. A, Next hudling Horace braue 
in Satyres grace. 1583 Basincron Command. iii. (1637) 
26 It should bean offence very fearefull if. . Judges, Justices, 
&c, should minister oaths ..in such hudling, posting, and 
unreverent manner, as that a man can scarce tell what he 
saith. 1634 Mitton Cows 495 Vhyrsis ! whose artful strains 
have oft delayed The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. 
1816 Scorr Azntig. xvii, The lake discharged itself into the 
huddling and tumultuous brook. 1871 R. Eis Catidlus \xiii, 
28 Ona sudden yell’d in huddling agitation every tongue. 

Hence Hu‘ddlingly adv., in confused haste. 

1615 Crooxr Body of Man 42 Vhe property of heate, is to 
confound and make a medley of all things, shuffling in one 
thing hudlingly vpon another. 

+ Huddon. Sc.and 2orth. Ols. Also 4 hodon., 
A whale, or large kind of whale. 

1¢1370 YFohn of Bridlington in Pol. Poents (Rolls) 1. 196 
Et grandia cete, Anglice hodones [printed hodoves]. 1513 
Douctas 4neis ut. vi. 137 Hir hynd partis ar als grete, 
wele nere, As bene ane heiddyous huddoun, or a quhale. 
Zoid. x. iv. 132 The remanent straucht like a fischis taill, In 
simylitude of huddoun or a quhaill. 

+Huddron. Sc. Ols. Also 7 hudderon. 
According to Jamieson, A young heifer; in quot. 
app. the skin of one. 

1592 Sc. Acts Fas. VI, c. 155 Transporting and carryin 
foorth of this Realme, of Caltinebinces buideodaes, fs 
Kid-skinnes [Skene 1609 quotes as ‘ Hudderons’), 
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Huddroun, a. Sc. ?0ds. Also 8 huderon. 
According to Jamieson, Slovenly. Hence perh. 
belly huddroun, ‘ slow-belly’, sluggard, in Dunbar. 

1g00-20 Dunsar Poets xxvi. 70 Mony sweir bumbard 
belly huddroun. /é7d. Ixxv. 38 My belly huddrun, my 
swete hurle bawsy. 1721 Keviy Sc. Prov. 14 (Jam.) A 
morning-sleep is worth a foldful of sheep to a huderon 
duderon Daw. 

Huddypeke, var. Hoppyrrak, Ods. 

Hude, obs. form of Hipr, Hoop, Hub. 

Hudegeld, var. of Hinreinp2, Obs. : 
c12go FETA I. xlvii. § 20 Hudegeld [significat] quietantiam 
transgressionis illate in servum transgredientem. 
Huder, Hudge, obs. ff. HirHer, HuGe. ; 
Hudibrastic (hizdibrestik), a. (sd.) [f. udé- 
bras, after such words as fantastic, periphrastic.] 
In the metre or after the manner of Hudibras, the 
celebrated mock-heroic satirical poem of Samuel 
Butler published in 1663-78 ; burlesque-heroic. 

1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 4939/3 Merrily translated into Hudi- 
brastick Verse. 1833 Corermpcr Yad/e-¢, 1 July, There is 
great Hudibrastic vigour in these lines. 1879 B. Taytor 
Stud. Germ. Lit. 147 A didactic poem of a Hudibrastic 
character, full of shrewd and pithy phrases. 

b. adsol. or as sb. Hudibrastic language, verse, 
or style. 

1758 J. Exwis (¢ét/e) The canto added by Maphaeus To 
Virgil's twelve books of Aineas..Done in English Hudi- 
brastic. 1775 J. Jexytit Corr. (1894) 56 He must indite 
Hudibrastics to Onslow. 

Hence Hudibra‘stically adv. : 

1873 Masson Drumm. of Hawth. xvii. 388 The Anti- 
Covenanters or Malignants are described, Hudibrastically. 
Hudous, obs. form of Hiprovus. 
Hu‘dsonite. 4x. [Named, 1842, from the 
Hudson River, near which it is found.] A black 
variety of pyroxene, containing much iron. 

1842 Beck Min. N. York 405 Hudsonite .. was found by 
Dr. Horton in a vein of quartz. 1868 Dana 7/7. (ed. 5) 216 
Aluminous Iron-Lime Pyroxene ; Hudsonite. 

Hue (hic), sd... Forms: 1 hiew, hiw, 1-2 
hiow, héo, 1-3 hiu, heow, (2-3 hou), 3 heou, 
heouwe, heuwe, hiev, (howe, ewe, euhe), 3-6 
hewe, 3-7 hew, (heu), 4 hu, 4 heuh, heu3, huee, 
hywe, 4-5 hwe, hye, 4-6 hiewe, (5 huwe, 
whew), 6-7 hiew, (7 hieu, heiw),6—hue. [OE. 
hiew, hiw, dial. hiow, héu, héo (intl. hdewes, etc.) :— 
WGer. /zuwj- = Goth. hiwe form, appearance, 
show, Sw. #y skin, complexion (:—/zj-):—OTeut. 
*hiwjo™. Cf. Skr. chawz hide, skin, complexion, 
colour, beauty, splendour.] 
+1. Form, shape, figure; appearance, aspcct ; 
species. Ods. 
goo CyNEWULF Crist 721 in Exeter Bk., He .. per men- 
nisc hiw onfeng. 971 Blick?. Ho. 197 Heo [the church of 
St. Michael] is eac on onsyne utan yfeles heowes. c¢ 1000 
AEcrric Gen. i. 12 After his hiwe [secusdunt speciem suani]. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvi. 3 Nu cunne ze tocnawan 
heofones hiw. a@xzr00o Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 317/37 
Lorna, hiw. ax1175 Cott. Hom. 223 He com ba a nedren 


hiwe. c¢1z00 OrMIN 12605 Godess Gast Inn aness cullfress 
heowe. a@ 1300 Cursor M. 4225 For pi suettnes and pi fair 
heu. ¢1386 CuHaucer Pard. T. 93 (Harl.) Thus put 


I out my venym vnder hiewe Of holynes. 1398 TREviSA 
Barth. De P. R. vit. xv. (Tollem. MS.), A fayre persone, 
fayre y3en, fayre face and semely hye. c1470 HENRY 
lVallace 11. 398 [He] Hynt out his suerd, that was of nobill 
hew. 1590 GREENE Ord. Fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 106/2 Vhrice 
hath Cynthia chang’d her hue. 1653 H. More Cowyect. 
Cabbal, Wks. (1713) 187 In that squallid and horrid hew he 
sets out this Hyle or First Matter, in the First Day’s Crea- 
tion. 

+b. concretely. An apparition, a phantasm. Obs. 

@1000 Ags. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 236/8 Fantasia, .. fan- 
tasma, scinlac, wel hiw. c¢1420 Lypc. Assembly Gods 2049 
When I sy hit, hit was but a whew, A dreme, a fantasy, 
and a thing of nought. 1603 PAélotus cxxii. E ij b, I conjure 
the..Be Sanctis of Heuin and hewis of Hell. 

2. External appearance of the face and skin, 
complexion. Also ¢ransf. (In late use passing 
into 3.) ide and (or) hue: see Hip" sd.1 2 b. 

¢1205 Lay. 24644 Wimmen wunliche on heowen. c¢1250 
Gen. & Ex. 3051 Wimmen., . Faizer on siz3te.. And brizte on 
hewe. 741366 Cuaucer Rom, Rose 1213 She was not broun 
ne dun of hewe. ¢ 1440 Generydes 1677 How fayre of hewe 
and womanly she was. c1560 A. Scorr Poens (S. T.S.) vii. 
33 3e ladeis cleir of hew. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa u. 
25 The women. .contenting themselves only with their natu- 
rall hiew. 1777 SHERmAN Sch. Scand. Portrait 104 ‘The 
tender hue of female doubt, 1836 Hor. Smitru Zin Trump. 
(1876) 78 Our mental hue depends as completely on the 
social atmosphere in which we move as our complexion 
upon the climate in which we live. 

3. Colour. 

Down to the 16th c. app. exactly synonymous with 
‘colour’; but it appears to have become archaic in prose 
use about 1600, for it is included by Bullokar, Cockeram, 
etc., in their collections of ‘Hard Words’, and explained as 
=‘colour’, In modern use it is either a poetic and rhetorical 
synonym of ‘colour’, or a vaguer term, including quality, 
shade, or tinge of colour, tint, and applicable to any mixture 
of colours as well as to a primary or simple colour. 

971 Llickl. Hom. 73 Seo [smerenes] is brunes heowes & 
godes stences. cx1ogo Byrhtferth’s Handboc in Anglia 
VIIL. 322 Hyt sceal beon hwites hiwes. a 1225 Ancr. R.150 
Grene ouer alle heowes froured mest eien. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Bertholomeus 56 Sete with stanis of purpure hew. 
€1450 Hottann Howdat 431 The colour of asure, ane 
hevinliche hewe. 1576 Freminc Panop/. Epist. Ded. P iij, 
With leayes and blossoms of glorious hewe. 1616 BuLLoKar, 





HUE AND CRY. 


1694 Appison Poems, Virgil, The flower it 
self is of a golden hue. 1791 Mrs. RapciirFE Rom. Forest 
ii, In the east, the hues became more vivid. 1808 Scotr 
Marm. v1. xiv, On the Earl’s cheek the flush of rage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age. 1836 W. Irvinc Astoria 
I. 169 Wild flowers of every hue. 1844-57 G. Biro Urin., 
Deposits (ed. 5) 233 The urine is of a fine amber hue, often 
darker than in health. 1859 W. S. Coteman Woodlands 
(1866) 23 he autumnal hues of the Beech are rich and 
glowing in the extreme. 1880 Daily News 7 Dec. 5/2 The 
hue of health will instantly revisit his sunburnt cheek 

b. Chromatics. Variety of any colour, caused by 
approach to or slight admixture of another; tint 
or quality of a particular colour. 

1857 Witimotr Pleas. Lit. xi. 43 A phrase or an epithet 
in a book is a particular hue or shade of a picture. 1861 
Chen, News 1V.187 Crimson .. and .. scarlet, The first is 
a red with a violet hue, and the second is a red with an 
orange hue. 1874 R. Tyrwuirr Sketch. Club 32 Hue 
{means] variety of colour. 1891 HeLten B. Harris Afo/. 
Aristides ii. 19 Vhe green of its garden with the contrasted 
hues of the almond and the cypress. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 
19 May 3/2 Between tone and hue there is sometimes con- 
fusion ; a colour has both tones and hues. ‘here are, for 
example, a turquoise hue of blue and a cornflower hue of 
blue .. the first having been influenced by the addition of 
green, and the second by that of white or black. .. There 
may be many hues of a colour and many tones of each hue. 

+ Hue, sé.2 Also 4-5 hu, 4-6 hew, 4,7 heu, 5 
hewe, hui(e, 6-7 huy, (6 Sc. hoy). [a. OF. Az, 
hut, huy, heu, outcry, noise, war-cry, hunting-cry, 
n. of action to heer to hoot, cry, shout, HuEw.2]} 
Outcry, shouting, clamour, esp, that raised by a 
multitude in war or the chase. Ods. exc. in HuE 
AND CRY, q.v. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6089 Pe Wall]ssche 
and Scottes wybal per here Comen wyp gret noise & hew ~ 
[v.r. hu]. Jbzd. 11984 Pey..tok per weye toward Moungu 
Wyp mykel noyse & cry & heu [v.~. hu]. 13.. &. £. 
Aldit. P. A. 872 A hue fro heuen I herde poo. 1423 Hodls 
Parilt. 1V. 198/2 Wyth outen hewe or cry. 1565-73 CooPpeR 
Thesaurus, Acclamatio, .. an hue or crie. 1576 TuRBERV. 
Venerie 136 Why dost thou..me pursue with cry of hounds, 
with blast of horne, with hallow, and with hue? 1603 
Drayton Bar. Wars u. liii, Like as a Heard of over-heated 
Deere. .With Hues and Hounds recou’red eu’ry where. 1779 
Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 253 As soon as M. Lally appeared, 
a hue was set up by the whole assembly, hisses, pointing, 
threats and every abusive name. 

Hue (hiv), v.! [OE. héwian, f. hiw, Wun 5b.1] 

1. ¢vans. To form, fashion, figure, give an external 
appearance to; esp. (in later use) to colour. + In 
early use sometimes, To fashion falsely, feign, pre- 
tend. Chiefly in pa. pple.: see HuEn fd. a. 

c1000 Aiirric How. 1. 484 Herodes hiwode hine sylfne 
unrotne. cxroso Supp. A lfric’s Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 178/39 
Colorare, hiwian. c1050 Ags. Gloss. Ibid. 408/26 /ingo, ic 
hiwize. a@1300 Cursor M. 28013 Yee leuedis .. studis hu 
your hare to heu, hu to dub and hu to paynt. 1830 Trnny- 
son Poewzs 39 All that blue heaven which hues and paves 
The other. 1839 J. E. Reape Deluge etc. 4 We..watched 
The sunset hueing the rich clouds. 

b. fig. To tinge. 

1576 Fremine /anopl. Epist. 315 My mynde being sur- 
prised with sorrow, and hewed with heavinesse. 

+2. To depict, describe vividly. Ods. 

c1450 Hottanp Howat 424 Part of the principale .. I 
sall haist me to hewe hartlie but hyre. ° 

+3. zntr. Totakea colour; to become coloured. 

1682 J. Cotiins Salt & Fishery 51 The Liquor begins to 
hew, and is ready to kern or granulate. 

Hue, v2 Now /ocal. Also 4 huw, 6 hew(e. 
[app. a. F. Zue-r to shout as in war or the chase, 
to hoot: app. of onomatopceic origin. The Cor- 
nish use may be an independent onomatopceia.] 

1. zxtr. Yo shout, make an outery; sfec. in hunting, 
and now in the Cornish sea fisheries. Cf. Hurr. 

aizgo [see Hurne vd. sh.]. 13... Guy Warw. (A.) 6728 
Pe wisest hunt folweb fast, Hage & gredep wip gret blast. 
1799 Naval Chron. 1. 475 By the ist of James I. c. 23, 
fishermen are empowered to go on the grounds of others to 
Aue. 1864 Mrs. Luoyp Ladies Pole. 39 Do ’ee ‘ hue’ to the 
ladies for the life of ‘ee. Look to that ground swell. 

2. trans. To assail, drive, or guide with shouts. 

1590 Coxaine 7veat. Hunting Bij b, Euery Huntsman.. 
is to hew him or backe him into the Couert againe. _/éid., 
‘To hewe the Roe bucke in, both with voyce and horne. 
1603-4 Act 1 Fames J, c. 23 § 1 It shall .. be lawfull .. for 
euery such Watchmen, Balcors, Huors, Condors, Directors 
and Guidors..to enter..any Landes..and there to watch .. 
and to Balke, Hue, Conde, Direct and Guide the Fisher- 
men which shall be vpon the said Sea and Sea Coasts. 1676 
Hosses /Ziad (1677) 163 As when a lion, coming from the 
wood..Is hu’d by dogs and pesants in the night. /ézd. 259 
Dogs and herds-men looking on And hueing him. 

Hue, var. Ho, H1 Zvov. she, they. 

Hue, var. Hory, society of Chinese. 

1882 De Winpt Lguator 29 Members of a ‘Hue’, or 
Chinese secret society. 

Hue and cry, 52. Also 6-7 hu(e)-on-ery, 7 
huonery, 8 hewing cry. (Often hyphened.) 
[Anglo-Norman w e cri, the two words HuE sé.2 
and Cry sd., combined in a legal phrase, which 
was sometimes even treated as one word. 

(There is some ground to think that Awe as distinct from 
cry originally meant inarticulate sound, including that of 
a horn or trumpet as well as of the voice: cf. quot. 1769 
in 2, and Du Cange sv. Huesium ; also Hornina.)] 

1. Law. Outcry calling for the pursuit of a felon, 
raised by the party aggrieved, by a constable, etc. 

[1292 Vear-bk. 20-21 Edw. J (Rolls) 339 Les presentors de 


Hew, colour. 


HUE AND CRY. 


la vyle de Hulle aveyt concele Hu e cry e sanck espandu. 
1292 BritTon t. vi. § 4 Ou homme serra trové occys..ne heu 
ne cri ne avera levé.]_ rgoz Awwotpe Chron. (1811) 90 Ony 
persone .. that wyll not helpe constable, sergeauntis and 
other officers..when hue and crye is made. 1555, in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. (1721) U1. xxvii. 213 For keeping the statutes 
of hue andcry. 1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 512 The: 
finder sall raise the hoy and cry. 1589 Paffe w. Hatchet 
(1844) 29 Martin, wee are now following after thee with hue 
and crie, and are hard at thy heeles. 1598 Sy-vester Du 
Bartas i. 1. Wt. /iiposture 345 He flies, And still looks back 
for fear of Hu-on-cries. 1609 SKENE tr. Sc. Acts Male. 11, 
c. 15 § 1 [To be] followed, with huy and cry. 1668 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 324/3 That Huy and Cry be immediately raised 
and pursued with diligence. @ 1680 Butter Rem, (1759) IL. 
454 He..flies beyond Persuit of Huon-cries. 1782 Cowrer 
Gilpin 236 Six gentlemen upon the road..They raised the 
hue and cry:—‘Stop thief! stop thief!—a highwayman !’ 
1838 Dickens O. Twist x, But the old gentleman was not the 
only person who raised the hue-and-cry. 

b. A proclamation for the capture of a criminal 
or the finding of stolen goods. 

1601 Nottingham Rec. 1V. 256 Searchinge for suspected 
persons vpon huy and crye. 1657 W. Morice Coena quasi 
Kow) Def. xxi. 180 If a hue and cry should issue for such 
persons as carry the marks of Diotrephes. 1685 Cod. Rec. 
Pennsylu. 1. 147 Wm. Haigue Request y°® Secretry that a 
hue and Cry from East Jersie..might have some force and 
authority to pass this Province. .; the Secretary Indorsed it 
and Sealed it with y? Seal of y® Province. 1720 in Rutland 
Gloss, (E. D.S.) s.v. Hewing cry, For a hewing cry, 2d. 
1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1.151 No Hue-and-Cry was 
published, no means taken for my re-apprehension. 

e. An official gazette in which particulars about 
offences committed, offenders ‘wanted’, etc. are 
published for the information of the authorities. 

In the English Police Gazette the phrase ceased to form 
part of the title on March 30, 1839, but it is still (1898) so 
used in that of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

1825 J. Witson Noct, Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 279 Men liter- 
ally without a name, except it be recorded in the //ve-and- 
Cry. 1838 Dickens O. 7zwist xv, Deeply absorbed in the 
interesting pages of the Hue-and-Cry. 1898 (title) The 
Police Gazette, or Hue-and-Cry. Published (by Authority) 
for Ireland on every Tuesday and Friday. 

2. The pursuit of a felon with such outcry. 

1648 Mayne Amorous War t.i, A Hue and Crye of fourty 
thousand. 1722 De For Moll Flanders (1840) 326 The hue 
and cry was stopped, and the high constable went back 
again. 1769 Blackstone Cow, LV. xxi. (1809) 293 An hue 
..and cry, Autesinne et clamor, is the old common law pro- 
cess of pursuing, with horn and with voice, all felons. — 

3. generally. A clamour or shout of pursuit or 


assault ; a cry of alarm or opposition; outcry. 

1584 Powet Lloyd's Cambria 152 Set vpon them with 
great hew and crie. a1619 Fotuersy Atheowt. 1. x. § 4 
(1622) 105 Whom the Heathens haue pursued with such an 
Hue-and-Crie for most damnable Atheists. 1697 CoLLier 
Ess. Mor. Subj. . 133 Prosecuted by Apparitions, and 
pursued by Hue and Crys from the other World. 1846 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1.1. 1. i. (1848) 3 note, The public took 
up the hue and cry conscientiously enough. 1871 SMILES 
Character vy. (1876) 126 When the ‘ Novum Organon’ ap- 
peared, a hue-and-cry was raised against it. : 

attrib, 1870 Emerson Soc. § Sodit. iv. 60 With his. .hue- 
and-cry style of harangue. ; 

Hence Hue-and-cry v., to raise the hue and cry, 
make an outcry; to pursue with hue and cry. 

@1734 Nortu £xamz. (1740) 233 We may hue and cry 
all over his Book, and hear no Tidings of them. 1830 Gent/. 
Mag. Nov. 432/1 The Hedge Hog, hue-and-cried, like a felon. 

Hued (hid), pf/. a. Forms: 1 (ge)hiwod, 
2-3 ihewed, 4-7 hewed, (5 huet), 7— hued. [f. 
HUE v. or sb, + -ED.] Having a hue, coloured. 
+ In early use in a wider sense: Figured, formed, 
fashioned in outward appearance, including but 
not confined to colour; also sometimes, Falsely 


fashioned, feigned, simulated, apparent. 

cx1000 AEirric Hom. Il. 240 Swa micel is betwux Pere 
zehiwodan anlicnysse and dam sodan Oinge. c1175 Lamd. 
Hom. 25 He. .bid al swa is an eppel iheowed, he bid wid-uten 
feire and frakel wid-innen. ?@1366 CHaucer Rom. Rose 
213 So grene as ony leek, So yvel hewed was hir colour. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 3899 Here huet on his hede as haspis of 
silke. c1425 Wyn1ouN Cvov. vil. v. 192 (Jam.) Chanownys 
quhyt, For swa hewyd is thare habyt. 1508 Dunpar Flyting 
w. Kennedie 17% Skin, hewd lyk ane saffrone bag. 1615 
Markuam Lng, Housew. (1660) 113 Malmseys be full Wines, 
pleasant, well hewed and fine. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 
u. 228 Till all the sordid Earth Was hued like heaven. 
1890 Sfectator 15 Mar., What richly hued birds, 

Hued, obs. f. hewed, pa. pple. of Hew. Hue- 
holl: see HickwaLt. Huel: see WHALE, WHEAL. 
Hueld, obs. pa. t. of Hop z. 

Hueless (hid lés), a. [f. Hux sd.1 + -LEss.] 

+1. (In OE. and ME.) Formless, shapeless. 

aztoo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 318/24 Deformis, hiw- 
leas. axz00 Ibid. 538/1 Deformis, heowleas. 

2. Colourless, pallid. 

€1000 Sax, Leechd. 11. 242 Hu hiwlease hie beod. ¢1380 
Sir Ferumb. 923 Olyuer..Pat hewles was of semblant; for 
he bar many a wounde. 160r R. Jounson Aingd. § 
Commew. (1603) 65 The Empire resembled a bloodlesse, yea 
a huelesse bodie. 1817 CoLeripcE Széyl/. Leaves Poems 
1828 II. 325 Thin and hueless as a ghost. 

Hence Hue'lessness, absence of colour, 

186x W. Barnes in Macm. Mag. June 130/2 Huelessness, 
which is called black. 

Huelp, obs. pa. t. of HELP v. 

Huer (his-a1). Now /ocal, [f. Hunv.2+-r1: 
cf. F. hueur.] 

+1. Hunting. One who is employed to rouse 


or drive deer with noise and shouting. Ods. 
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1530 Pasar. 231/r Hewar that fetteth the wyndelesse in 
huntyng, Aveur. 1674 N. Cox Gentil. Recreat. (1677) 125 
Hewers set round the Coverts to make a noise on every side. 

2. Fishing. One who directs seine-fishing from 
high ground by the sea. Chiefly used in the 
Cornish pilchard fishery. Cf. BALKER?. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 32 b, They..are directed in their 
worke, by a Balker or Huer, who standeth on the Cliff-side, 
and from thence discerneth the..course of the pilchard. 
1603 [see HuE w.? 2]. 1616 Sir R. Boyre Diary in Lis- 
more Papers (1886) I. 135 Agreed with yong davies .. to 
be our hewer there the next seazon..if God bless me wt? 
a plentefull ffyshing he is to be further considered. 1774 
Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) LI. it. ii. 313 Men..called 
Auers, who, with brooms in their hands, gave signals where 
the nets were to be extended. 1864 Mrs. Liroyp Ladies 
Pole. 7 Watching the movements of the ‘ Huer’ who was 
signalling, with green branches in his hands, to the off 
shore fleet of boats. 1883 Yes 18 May 7 Another relic 
--Is..an ancient horn blown, by the ‘huers’ when the pil- 
chards were first sighted. 

Huer, obs. f. WHErre. Huerds: see Hurps. 
Huere, var. Her pron. Obs., their. Huer- 
myde, var. WHEREMID Oéds., wherewith. Huer- 
oppe, var. WHEREUP Ods. -Huet, obs. f. WHAT. 
Hufie, Huffie: see Hoor, Hove. 


Huff (hvf), v. [uff vb. and sb. appear late in 
the 16th c.; the vb, being somewhat the earlier. 
The formation was evidently imitative of the sound 
of a blast of air through an orifice: cf. the earlier 
use of Hurr zzt., and the parallel puff 

In Preston’s Cambdyses (¢ 1570), Huff, Ruff, and Snuff 
are the names of three ruffians; connected possibly with 
sense 4 of the vb., 3, 4 of the sb. See also Hurr-snurr. 
HUuFF-NoSED appears to be an early derivative.] 

+1. intr. Yo blow, puff. Ods. exc. dal. 

1583 STANyHURST Zners ut. (Arb.) 86 Too se in what 
quarter yt huffeth: How stands thee wind blast .. he 
marcketh. 31592 Wyrtey Armorie, Ld. Chandos 83 So 
fEolus huffs, so billowes big arise. 1624 MippLETON Game 
at Chess tv. ii, My conscience is becalm’d rather. I’m 
sure there is a whirlwind huffs in mine, sir. 1706 Dr For 
jure Div. 1. 9 His stormy Godship [Zolus] Huffs about 
the Skies With I'wo and Thirty pointed Deities. 1881 
Isle of Wight Gloss., Hough, to breathe hard. ‘Gwine up- 
hill makes me huff.’ 

+2. trans. To blow ; esp. to blow or puff 2p; to 
inflate, cause to swell; to raise or erect by inflating 
or the like. Also fig. Obs. Cf. Hurr-cap. 

16or Hottanp Pliny I. 39 The said winde within the 
earth, able to huffe vp the ground. 1613 Sy_vEstER Elegie 
Six M. D. Hill 138 Lest I, Too-puft with knowledge, 
should be huft too-hie. 1649 G. Daniet 7rinarch., Hen. 
V, cexcviii, Barmye Brains huffs vp the rotten Paist Made 
apt to mould. 1670 Covet Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 256 
A sheet of fire, which..huft my hat and vest like a mighty 
gust of wind. 1677 Gitpin Desnonol. (1867) 77 Huffing them 
up with a confidence that they are above the temptation. 
1718 Be. Hurcutnson Witchcraft 9 They can huff up their 
Bellies, that they may seem much swell’d. 1719 D’UrRFEY 
Pills V. 269, 1 Will that Butchers Huff their Meat. 

+3. zutr. To swell, swell up. Ods. exc. dial. 

1656 W. D. Gate Lang. Uni. xxiii. § 285 A wart, a wen.. 
a bunch huffing up. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. /taly I. 117 A 
world of shirt huffing about his wrist. @ 1680 Butter Rev. 
(1759) I. 168 They huff and swell, Like Pilferers full of what 
they steal. 1693 Sir T. P. BLount Wat. Hist. 79 Cochinele. . 
being held .. in the Flame of a Candle .. huffs and swells, 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Huff, to become swollen 
and puffy, as the flesh where a blow has been received. 

b. To effervesce. Obs. 

1707 SLOANE Yamaica I. p. xxviii, Syder, Beer, and Ale 
do not keep well here; they huff and fly in this strange 
climate. 

+4. intr. To puff or swell with pride or arro- 
gance; to speak arrogantly or insolently; to 
storm, bluster, ‘talk big’; to ‘bluff’. Also 40 huff 
wt. To huff and ding: see DING v. 5. Obs. 

1sgt Horsey Zvav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 238 The burger- 
meister ., hufft therat, saienge they would pass with 
their shippinge in spight of the Quen of Englands power. 
1598 Forio, Scorrubbiare, to chafe..to huffe and snuffe. 
1677 Govt. Venice 300 After they had baul’d and huffed 
a good while one against another, they fell at length to 
Cuffs. 1678 R. L’Esrrance Seveca’s Mor. (1702) 257 A 
Man may.. Huff it out, and yet be rotten at Heart. 1682 
Bunyan Holy War 109 He refused, and huffed as well 
as he could, but in heart he was afraid. 1719 D’Urrey 
Pills (1872) VI. 249 The Pedlar began to huff, And said 
his Measure was good. a@1734 Norru vam. u. iv. (1740) 
264 He.. walked about well-dressed, huffing and swaggering. 

8. intr. To swell with anger or irritation; to 
get out of temper, take offence. Also Zo Azff zt. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Alan in Hum, 1. ii, And still you 
huffe it, with a kind of carriage As void of wit, as of 
humanitie. 1611 Coryat's Crudities Panegyr. Verses, For 
which let not our carping Criticks huff. 1678 Rymer 
Tragedies 12 Did ever man huff with such a parenthesis? 
«1703 Burkitt On N. 7., Acts viii. 31 Some would have 
huffed at it as a rude affront. 1840 Marryat Olla Pod. 
(Rtldg.) 323 The..woman has huffed, and won't trust me. 

6. trans. To hector, bully; to scold, chide, 
storm at. (Cf. mod. collog. ‘to blow up’.) 

1674 S. Vincent Vug. Gallant's Acad, 79 If he cannot 
have as much as he demands, presently huffs the good- 
natured man his Father. 174x Ricuarpson Pamela I. 144 
And she has huffed poor Mr. Williams all to-pieces for 
pleading forme. a@1784 Mrs. Piozzt in Boswell Johnson 
(1848) 160/2 note, I asked him, if he ever huffed his wife 
about his dinner? 1822 W. Irvine Braceb. Hall (1845) 
60 Quarrelling with his bread and butter and huffing the 
waiter. 1862 Mrs. Sewetr Patience Hart xxii. 151 It 
seemed no use to huff him; he only got the bolder. 





HUFF. 


b. To drive 70, indo, off, do out of, etc. by huff- 
ing or hectoring. 

1681 in Select. fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 461 They can huff 
and over-awe him to things most opposite to his judgment. 
1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. 370 As for that gross 
Arianism .. it was hufft off the Stage betimes. 1692 Sir 
T. P. Brounr £ss. 150 No man cares to be Huff‘d and 
Hector'd out of it. 1709 Mrs. MANLEy Secr. Mem. (1736) 
1V. 215 If..Casar [was to be] huffed into Compliance ! 

ce. To treat with arrogance or contempt. 

1676 D'Urrry Mad. Fickle v. ii, You shall be hufft and 
cufft, and flip’d and kick'’d, Sirra, if you talk of private 
Rooms. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 88 How huff'd, and cuff'd, 
and disrespeckit ! 1859 J. C. Fairsairn Hymns §& Poems 
g2 Alcmena’s son advanced, the beast in scorn Huffed the 
uplifted club and brandished spear. 1882 SpurRGEON Serr. 
oe 123 Pilate had huffed it off with the pert question 
etc. ]. 

7. To offend the dignity of, as by discourtesy 
or want of attention; to cause to take offence, 
put into a huff. Chiefly in passive. 

1814 Map. D’Arsray Wanderer II. 190 Which huffed 
me a little, Lown. 1825 Brockett, //x{f, to offend. ‘She's 
easily huffed.’ 18538 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. 1v. x. 1. 495 
Serene Highness of Heidelberg was much huffed; Kaiser 
dreadfully so. 1864 Mary Eyre Lady's Walks S. France 
xvii. (1865) 193 She felt huffed at my supposing anything 
so vulgar. 1887 Z77es 31 Aug. 5/1 The Prince contrived 
to huff M. Stambouloff in his second interview with him. 

8. Draughts. Toremove (an opponent’s man) from 
the board as a forfeit for deliberately or neglect- 
fully failing to take with it a piece that is ex prise. 
The remoyal was (and is still sometimes) marked 
by blowing @n the piece. (Called in Sc. fo dlaw 
or d/ow, in Ger. dlasen, F. soufiler une dame.) 

R. Holme uses ‘ huff’ for the taking of the menat draughts 
in the ordinary progress of the game; Halliwell has also 
‘In Chess, to remove a conquered man from the board’. 
Evidence for these uses has not been found, but Du. d/azen 
‘to blow’ is used in chess, draughts and backgammon. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 264/2 Ifa Man [at Draughts] 
may leap ov®r his Adversaries Man’s Head to a Void 
square, that Man is Huffed, that is he is taken up as a 
slain Man, 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey) s.v., At.. Draughts 
to Huff is to take up and blow off a Man, that the Adver- 
sary by oversight let slip from taking another. 1812 
Sporting Mag. XXXIUX. 74 You may decline huffing an 
adversary’s piece. 1857 Chambers’ Inform. People M1. 
710/2 If a player omit to take a man when it is in his 
power to do so, his adversary can huff or blow him—that 
is, either take the man, or insist upon his own being taken. 

9. slang. (See quot.) 

1832 Examiner 845/xt Johnson huffed, as it is called, the 
murdered man ; that is, threw his arms over his victim's 
shoulders, and took the money from his pockets... Johnson 
huffed and Fare robbed the deceased. 

+10. To scare away by calling huff! [Horr znt.] 

1621 AinsworTH Avzmnot. Gen. (1639) 58 The fowles came 
downe upon the carkeises: and Abraham huffed them 
away. 1650 Trapp Coma. Gen. xv. 10 The fowls that 
came down upon them.. Abrams huffing of them away. 

Hence Huffed ff/. a. 

1591 SytvestER Du Bartas i. ii. 949 Thy huff'd, puft’d, 
painted, curl’d, purl’d, wanton Pride, 1871 Daily News 
2t Sept., The Generals who blunder..should be scored off 
and placed aside, like the huffed pieces of the draftboard. 

Huff (hvf), sd. [See Hurr v.] 

+1. A puff of wind; a slight blast. Ods. 

1600 Maides Metam, u.in Bullen O. PZ. I. 126 This takes 
fier like touch powder, and goes off with a huffe. 1668 
H. More Div. Dial. v. xxix. (1713) 496 An Huff of Phancy, 
which ignorant giddy Men may call the Spirit. 1725 
Braviey Fam, Dict. s. v. Pigeon, The little huff of wind 
eek: in from the Powter [pigeon] gives them heat and 
mirth. 

Jig. 1679 Dryven Troilus Pref., If they be in a calm, 
’tis in vain for him to Le in a huff. 

2. A gust or sudden swell of anger or arrogance. 

1599 SANDYS Europe Spec.(1632) 47 Some of the ministers 
of Spaine in the huffe of their pride have not beene able to 
hold in. «#1716 Soutu Ser. (1737) VIL. xii. (R.), An anger 
that is but as the spleen of a wasp, a short phester and 
huff of passion. 1858 CartyLte /redk. Gt. vi. ii. IL. 15 
Early in the Spring, a difficult huff of quarrel .. had fallen- 
out with his neighbour of Saxony. 

b. A fit of petulance or offended dignity caused 
by an affront, real or supposed ; esp. in phr. zz @ 
huff, to take huff. 


(Lhe quots, before 1757 are doubtful and may belong to 
prec. ; this sense is not in J.) 

[1684 Roxb. Ball. (1886) VI. 171 Jockey he wondred at 
Moggie’s strange huff; But Moggy was jealous, and that 
was enough, 1694 De La Pryme Diary (Surtees) 45 Upon 
which, in a great huff, he left the college.]_ 1757 Wasuinc- 
Ton Leff. Writ. 1889 I. 426 Every petty person must..be 
caressed or otherwise takes huff, thinks his merit and wisdom 
slighted. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxiv, She went out 
of the room quite in a huff. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney I. 4 
Sir Charles having taken huff at my not being named after 
him. 1855 BrowninG Fra Liffo 338 You'll not mistake an 
idle word Spoke in a huff by a poor monk. 1869 C. Gipson 
R. Gray xxxi, I wish .. I hadna been sae ready to take the 
huff at him on Saturday. . 

+e. (?) A hectoring, a bullying. Ods. 

1773 N. Frowpe Lf etc. 13 Many a sour Look from my 
Uncle, and many a Huff and Blow from his Wife. 

+ 3. Inflated opinion of oneself, and its display ; 
arrogance, bluster, bounce, brag. Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., Palmer les cheveux des orgueillenx, to quell 
or abate, the huffe of the prowd. 1658 J. Harrincton 
Prerog. Pop. Govt. (1700) 231 Away with.. this huff of 
Wisdom maintain’d by making faces. 1694 R. L’Estrance 
Fables cxviii. (1714) 135 A Spaniard was Wonderfully upon 
the Huff about his Extraction. 1697 Creecn Manilius 


HUFF. 


ut. 73 The School’s simplicity, the Court’s Address, The 
Souldier's Huff. , : 3 3 

+4. One puffed up with conceit of his own import- 
ance, valour, etc.; one who blusters or swaggers ; 
a hector, a bully. Ods. 

1667 SoutH Ser. (1823) I. 374 A company of lewd, 
shallow brain’d huffs. 1674 S, Vincent, Vung, Gallant's 
Acad. 91 Noman is Valianter than our Huff in civil Company, 
and where he thinks no danger may come of it. 1678 Advice 


to Soldier in Harl. Misc. 1. 479 Yo receive the laws of | 


honour from the hectors and huffs of the town. 1700 T. 
Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. & Cont 130 Every Silly 
Huff [is call’d] a Captain. 1713 Darrett Gentlem. In- 
structed Suppl. to 1st Pt. viii. § 6. 91 This young Huff 
commanded a Sergeant to pay him Respect. 

+5. A puffing up or artificial raising. Ods. 

1630 R. Fohnson’s Kingd. § C. 5x A better purchase than 
the Italian huffe of the shoulder [cf. A2/7-shoudders in 9). 

6. local. (See quots.) ’ 

1787 GrosE Prov. Gloss., Huff, light paste enclosing fruit 
or meat whilst stewing, so called from its huffing or puffing 
up in the operation. Generally made with yeast. Glouc. 1890 
Gloucester Gloss., Huff, light pastry, or pie crust. 

7. Draughts. An act of ‘huffing’: see prec. 8. 

1870 Harpy & Ware Mod. Hoyle, Draughts 110 The act 
of ‘huffing’ is not reckoned as a move} a ‘huff and a move’ 
go together. /é/d., It is called ‘standing the huff’ when 
a player instead of taking the man which is ev f7ise, makes 
some other move. 1893 WVorthusnb. Gloss. s.v., A huff is 
still accompanied by a blow on the piece. 

8. =Horr-car B. 1. dal. 

1790 Grose Provinc. Gloss. (ed. 2), Huff, in Wiltshire it 
signifies strong beer. 1866 R. B. Mansrirtp School Life 
Winchester Coll. 180 (Farmer) Washed down by libations 
of huff. 1891 Wrencnu IWinchester Word-k., Huff, the 
strong beer brewed in College. : 

9. Comb. +huff-cod, a kind of pea, ?one with 
a swollen pod; +huff-gale, a strong wind; 
+ huff-shoulders, elevated shoulders (cf. 5); so 
+ huff-shouldered adj., having such shoulders. 

c1680 Enguiries 2/2 The Rose Pea, the Horn Pea, large 
*Huffcods. 1583 STanyHuRsT ners tv. (Arb.) 110 Too 
stay for a better passadge, for a prosperus *hufgale. 1650 
Butwer Axthropomet. xvi. 162 In the Island ‘Tapobrana, 
High *huff-shoulders are in fashion. 1590 [TARLTon] Vews 
Purgat. (1844) 119 *Huffe shouldred and of a wrinckled 
visage. 1598 Haxcuyt Voy. I. 21 Rough and huf-shouldred. 

Huff, ¢. vare. [perh. for huft, huffed, f. Hore 
v.] Offended, out of temper ; huffed. 

1714 C. Jonnson Country Lasses v.i, This little huff-bluft 
Hector will let no body lie with your family but himself. 
1727-38 Gay Fades 1. 1. 87 Reynard grew huff. Says he, 
This sneer From you I little thought to hear. 

+ Huff, 77¢. Obs. [Of same origin as Hurrvz.] 

1. A sound to scare away birds, etc. : = shoo / 

1486 Bk. St. Adlans Djb, Cry huff, huff, huff, and make 
the fowle to spryng. 

2. An exclamation attributed to a swaggerer or 
bully, esp. when introduced on the stage. 

c1485 Digby Myst. (1882) m1. 491 Her xal entyr a galavnt 
bus seyyng: Hof hof hof, a frysch new galavnt! ¢1530 
Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 188 Huff, huff, huff! who 
sent after me? I am Imagination, full of jollity. 1586 
R. W. 3 Ladies Lond. 11. in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 254 Huff! 
once aloft, and if I may hit in the right vein. 

Huff, obs. form of Hove v.! and 2. 


+ Huffa, zz. Obs. =Hurr tnt. 2. 

1519 /ntert. 4 Elem. Bij, Make rome syrs and let vs be 
mery With huffa galand synge tyrll on the bery. 1526 
SKELTON Magnyf. 754 Hic ingrediatur Courtly Abusyon 
cantando, Hufla, huffa, taunderum, taunderum, tayne, 
huffa, huffa! C?. Cod. This was properly prated, syrs! 
what sayda? Court. Ad. Rutty bully, ioly rutterkyn, 
heyda! 161x0 //istvio-m. u. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. IL. 32 
Huffa, huffa, who calls for me? I play the Prodigall child 
in jollytie. 

Huff-cap (ho-fikeep), a. and sd. Obs. or arch. 
[f. Hurr v.+ Cap sé., ice. ‘that huffs or raises the 

? 
cap’. 
A. adj. 1. Of liquor: That goes to the head, 
heady, strong. Ods. exc. Hist. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe 74 The huffe-cappest drink in 
that house you shal be sure of alwayes. 1630 J. T'Aytor 
(Water P.) Satyre Wks. 1. 261/2 Sale of hufcap liquor. 163g 
— Parr in Hart. Misc, (Malh.) IV. 212 At the alehouse, 
huff-cap ale to taste. 

2. Blustering, swaggering. arch. 

1597 Be. Hat Sev. 1. iii, Graced with huff-cap terms and 
thundring threats. 1737 Ozett Rabelais 1. liv, No huff- 
cap Squire, or Brother of the Blade. 1889 SwinsurNE 
Study B. Fonson, A huffcap hero as ever mouthed and 
strutted out his hour on the stage. 

B. sd. 1. Strong and heady ale; also, a com- 
posite drink made from it. Ods. exc. Hist, 

1577 Harrison England 1. xviii. (1877) 1. 295 There is 
such headie ale and beere in most of them, as for the mighti- 
nesse thereof, among such as seeke it out, is commonlie 
called huffecap, the mad dog, father whoresonne, angels 
food, dragons milke. 1594 Greene & Lovce Looking 
Glasse G,’s Wks. (Rtldg.) 127/2 [The] ale is strong ale, ’tis 
huffcap. 1630 ‘I’. Westcore View Devonshire v. x. (1845) 393 
Uhis [the nappiest ale that can be drunk] being made into 
a huff-cap is held to be meat, drink, and cloth for warmth. 
1884 Biack Yad. Shaks. xxi, The rascal brewers .. put all 
manner of abominations into their huff-cap. 

+2. A swaggering or hectoring blade ; a swash- 
buckler. Ods, 

1600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I. 70, I am with 
child till I behold this huffecap..when we come in presence 

is madnesse will be dasht cleane out of countenance. 1687 

M. Ciirrorp Notes Dryden ii. 7 Was not this Huff-cap 

once the Indian Emperour, and at another time did not he 
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call himself Maximine? 1706 Farquuar Recruit. Officer 
v. v, You have made a fine speech, good Captain Huff-cap ! 

+ Huffer. Ods. [f. Hurrv.+-rR1.] A boast- 
ful, swaggering, hectoring person. : 

1664 Butter Hud. u. iii. 1034 To be expos’d, i’ th’ end, 
to suffer By such a braggadocio huffer. 1664 Corton 
Poet, Wks. (1765) 9 Because he knew them Huffers. 1694 
SrrvpE Cranmer 11. xxxvi. 453 He was no Huffer nor Con- 
tender, but of an exceeding peaceable and amicable Spirit. 
1797 Mason Ode to Pinchback (R.), No longer, England, 
shalt thou dread Such Presbyterian huffers. 1808 E. S. 
Barrett JJiss-ced General 118 When our generals play the 
..cowards, as the greatest huffers among them will do at 
times. 

+b. A quadruped: ?a kind of skunk. Ods. __ 

1729 Wooa’s Voy. 96 A little creature with a bushy tail, 
which we called a Huffer, because when he sets sight on you 
he stands vapouring and patting with his fore feet upon the 
ground. i‘ 

Huffily (hofili), adv. . [f. Hurry a. + -Ly?.] 
In a huffy or petulant manner; huffingly. 

1861 G. Mrerepitu &. Harrington I. xiii. 240 The landlady 
turned from him huffily, 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam § Eve x. 
140, ‘I shan’t forget Mr. Adam’s opinion of me for one 
while’, said Eve, huffily, 


Huffiness (hv‘finés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being huffy: +a. Boastfulness, blus- 
tering, arrogance. b. Readiness to take offence 


or show oneself offended. “ 

1678 H. More in Glanvill's Sadducismeus (1727) 463 Their 
understandings being but creatural huffiness of mind. 1695 
J. Sace Cyprianic Age (1847) U1. 76 A reconciliation between 
..huffyness and humility. 18538 Lytton What will he do? 
1v. xi, That degree of polite culture which gives dignity and 
cures huffiness, 1883 Lp. R. Gower JZy Remin. I. xxvii. 
230 He is an amiable youth, but has some..brusquerie of 
manner and huffiness. 


Huffing (hofin), v7. sd. 
The action of the verb Hurr. 

+1. Inflating with wind; swelling. Oés. 

1583 Stanyuurst 4@vezs ut. (Arb.) 85 And winds vaunce 
fully thy sayls with prosperus huffing. 1608 Hrywoop Rafe 
Lucr. Wks. 1874 V. 200 The seas have left their rowling, 
The waves their huffing, the winds their puffing. 

2. Blustering, hectoring, bullying. 

1600 Dekker Mortunatus Wks, 1873 1. 124 He scornd all 
Famagosta when he was in his huffing, 1672 WycHERLEY 
Love in Wood u.i, Coyness in a woman is as little sign of 
true modesty as huffing in a man is of true courage. 1729 
Gay Polly 1. xii, When kings by their huffing Have blown 
up asquabble. 1828 Miss Mitrorp Vilage Ser. 11. (1863) 
468 All his huffings and cuffings from master and mistress. 

3. Draughts. See HurF v. 8. 

1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. iv, The huffing of Miss Bella 
and the loss of three of her men at a swoop. 

Hu fling, 2/7. a. [f. Hore v. + -1n@2.] That 
huffs: in various senses of the vb. 

+1. Blowing; puffing; inflating; swelling. Ods. 

159i SytvesterR Du Sartas i. y. 109 Th' Ork, Whirl-poole 
Whale or huffing Physeter. 1614-15 — Panaretus 708 If the 
puffing gales Into the Deep transport her huffing sails. 1650 
Butwer Axthropomet. Pref., High huffing-Shoulders here 
the Gallants weare. 1670 Lassets Voy. /taly 1.96 Vertigals 
of whale-bone.. bear out her coats in such a huffing manner, 
that she appears to be as broad as long. a@1687 Corron 
Winter iii, AXol’s huffing brood. 1835 I. Taytor Spi. 
Desfot, vi, 280 The huffing gusts of the coming tempest. 

2. Puffed up, conceited, boastful; blustering, 
swaggering, hectoring, bullying. 

1602 How Man may Chuse gd. Wife w. iii, A huffing 
wench..whose ruffling silks Make, with their motion, music 
unto love. 1609 HoLttanp Amn. Marcell. xiv. x. 22 The 
huffing puffes of stoutness and pride. 1735 Pork Donne 
Sat, 1v. 201 Huffing, braggart, puff’d Nobility. 1831 
Blackw. Mag. XX1X. 516 The..huffing, hectoring, basket- 
hilted adventurer. 1866 WuippLe Char. § Charac. Men 
186 The bluff, huffing, swearing imperiousness of Thurlow. 

Hu flingly, adv. [f. prec. +-ty2.] Ina huffing 
manner: a. Arrogantly. b. In an offended way, 
petulantly. 

1611 Corer., Guinguors, de guinguots, huffingly, swagger- 
ingly, aswash. 1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 54 He would treat 
us very huffingly. 1851 I. Taytor /es/ey (1852) 30 When 
we deal with occult folk..huffingly and disrespectfully. 
1864 CARLYLE /redh, Gt. xvi. vi. LV. 323 Leave was at once 
granted him, almost huffingly. 


Huffish (hvfif), a [f. Hurr. sd. + -18H.] 
a, Arrogant, insolent. b. Petulant. 

1755 Jounson, /xffish, arrogant, insolent, hectoring. 1796 
Mrs. Mary Rosinson Angelina II. 61 If any body has 
a right to be huffish, ’t is I. 1848 Dickens Dombey 430'To 
return..a huffish answer, 1885 Pusch 13 June, It’s no 
use to turn huffish or moody. 

Hence Hu‘ffiishly adv,, Hu‘ffishness. 

1755 Jounson, Hufishly, with arrogant petulance; with 
bullying bluster. //7fishness, petulance ; arrogance} noisy 
bluster. 1825 Moore Jez. 26 Oct. (1853) LV. 329 ‘Is she 
indeed?’ answered Piozzi huffishly, ‘then pray tell her 
I can be as indifferent as she’, and walked away. 1841 
Tait’s Mag. VIII. 275 The heady huffishness and shifting 
desperation of foiled ecclesiastics. 

Huffle (haf), v. Ods. exc. dial. 
freq. of HUFF v.: see -LE.] 

1. trans. To blow; to fan (a fire); to inflate. 

1583 Sranynurst 2neis 1. (Arb.) 39 Whereby hee .. with 
gyfts might carrye the Princesse ‘Too braynesick loouefits, 
to her boans fire smouldered huffling. “1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 39 Jerkin Beef, which is hufled, and 
slashed through, hung up and dryed in the Sun. 

b. To raise in relief, emboss. Ods. 


1638 Patent No. 118. 17 July, Ymbroidering or hufling of 
guilded leather. . fit for hangings. _ 


[dim. and 


[f. Hurr v. +-1nGl.] 





HUFTY-TUFTY. 


+2. trans. To puff up, inflate, or elevate with 
pride. b. zz¢r. To puff, bluster. Ods. 

a1682 Brome Damotselle 1. ii. Wks. 1873 I. 426 Let not 
your fine French Frippery .. Huffle you up to Soveraignty. 
1673 Dx. LauperDALe in ZL. Pagers (Camden) III. xii. 14 
Another who is about you who yow know hath a! huffled 
at me. /dzd. 17 But now he is huffled up that he must 
appeare a considerable man. p 

Hence Hu'ffling vd/. sb, and ffl. a., blowing, 
blustering, swelling. 

1583 Stanynurst /ve7s 1. (Arb.) 19 Auctoritye .. Too 
swage seas surging, or raise by blusterus huffling. /déd. ut. 
93 Scaped from rough tempestuus huffling. a@1657 Love- 
LACE Poents (1864) 225 When to our huffling Henry there 
complain’d A grieved earl. 1689 State Europe in Harl. 
Misc. 1. 200 Her huffling and prosperous condition may be 
rendered languishing enough. 1847 C. A. Jouns Forest 
Trees Gt. Brit. 1. 357 The huffling winds which we often 
experience In Summer. 

+ Huffler (hyflor). Ods. 
HoveELLER.] (See quots.) 

1723 J. Lewis Hvst. Thanet 23 Huffer, one that carrys 
off fresh provisions, and refreshments to Ships. 1808 
Atheneum WL. 115 Until very lately the hufflers, or pilots 
of Heligoland were under no sort of subordination, 

+ Hu-ff-muff, Ods. [f. Hurrv.+Morr.] ?A 
braggart, a blusterer. Also atérid. 

1600 Watson Decacordon 1x. v. (1602) 307 Austrian .. 
Netherlandian, and such like Germaine bred huff muff 
forces, /béd, 1x. viii. 328 Maugre all the lesuites Spaniards 
and buff muffes in the world, ‘ 

+ Hu-ff-no:sed. Os. rare. [app. f. Hurr int., 
v., or sb.+Nosu.] ? That turns up the nose; 
scornful. 

?a@1850 Becon Nosegay Wks. (1560-3) 1. 103 The proude 
Pharises the galaunt Byshops, the huffe nosed priestes. ; 

+ Hu-ff-puff, a. wonce-wd. [f. Hure + Purr.] 
Moved with every puff of wind. 

1583 STANyHURST eis Iv. (Arb.) 115 A wind fane 
changabil huf puffe Always is a woomman. 

+ Hu ff-pufft, ¢. Ods. Inflated, puffed up. 

1608 Sy_vEsTER Dz Bartas u. iv. v. Bartas 12 Huff-puft 


[Origin obscure: ef. 


Ambition, Tinder-box of War. 1618 Barnezelt’s A pol. Bij b, © 


A matter of import no doubt, Which huff-puft lungs thus 
belches out. c¢ 1620 Z. Boyp Z7on's Flowers (1855) 82 Huft- 
puft some are thus in their proud ambition. 


+ Huff-snuff, 54. (a.) Obs. [f. Hurr v. + 
SNUFF, in the sense ‘offence, resentment’; but 
largely suggested by the riming of the two words, as 
in reduplicated formations; see Hurr v.] 

A conceited fellow who gives himself airs and is 
quick to take offence ; a braggart, hector. 

1583 STAnynuRST Zive7s etc. (Arb.) 143 A loftye Thrasoni- 
cal huf snuffe: In gate al on typstau’s stalcking. 159 
Greene Disc. Coosnage (1859) 43 Seeing such a terrible 
huffe snuffe swering with his dagger in his hand. 15) 
FLorio, Xzsenxti/o,..a huffe snuffe, one that will soone take 
pepper in the nose. I 
charrettes ferrées, a terrible huffsnuffe, scarre-crow, bragga- 
dochio. 1653 Urqunart Radelais u. ii. 12 Part of the 
Heavens, which the Philosophers call via dactea, and the 
Huffsnuffs, St. James his way. 

b. attrib. or adj. Arrogant, hectoring, vapouring. 

a 1693 Urqunartr Radelais m1 xiii. 349 ‘The huff, snuff, 
honder-sponder, swash-buckling High Germans. 


Huffy (hv fi), a. [f Horr sd. +-y.] 

+1. Windy, effervescent, puffy. Obs. or afal. 

1765 Brownrice in PAzl. Trans. LV. 227 Like the air of 
beer, cyder, champaign, and other huffy liquors, 1890 
Gloucester Gloss., Huffy, puffy, not firm. 

+2. fig. Airy, unsubstantial. Oéds. 

1678 Cupwortu /xteld, Syst. 1. i. § 44. 53 The way of physio- 
logizing by matter, forms, and qualities, is a more huffie and 
phanciful thing. 1681 H. More Zap. Dan. Pref. 74 This 
Spirit of Charity being an huffy blast of crude Enthusiasm. 

+3. Puffed up with pride, conceit, or self-esteem ; 
haughty; blustering. Ods. 

1677 Govt. Venice 259 Those... who before the danger are 
most huffy and high, as were the Venetians. 1678 Eart 
Murray in Lauderdale Papers (Camden) III. 1xxxvii. 151 
Lord Cochrane and his brother St Johne talked mor huffey 
then the rest. xr691 tr. Ayilianne’s Frauds Rom, Monks 
107 Whether the Church of Rome has reason to be so huffy 
and proud of her Pilgrims and Hospitals. 

4. +a. Arrogant, choleric. 
‘huff’ or offence; touchy, pettish. 

1680 Bunyan Life Badman (ed. Virtue) 524 His natural 
temper was to be surly, huffy, and rugged, and worse. 1693 
Afpol. Clergy Scot. 35 Vhere is no necessity to appear huffy 
and out of humour. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus xv. 
(1831) 133 It does not become a person in your situation to 
be so huffy. 1890 Jessorr Trials Country Parson ii. 79 
He is apt to be stuck up, and she is very apt to be huffy. 

Hufil, dial. name of the Green Woodpecker: 
see HICKWALL, 

+ Hu'fty. Ods. or dial. [Cf next and Hurr 
sb.] a@ Swagger; =next B. b. (?) A swaggerer. 

16z0 Merton A stvologaster 52 (N.) Cut their meat after 
an Italian fashion, weare their hat and feather afler a 
Germaine hufty. 1847-78 Hauuw., //u/ty, a swaggerer, 
Yorksh. 

+ Hu fty-tufty, cand sd. Obs. [Ariming com- 
pound, f. Hurr sé, and Turt sé. (perh. in reference to 
tufts of feathers worn as ‘ bravery’ or finery) +-¥.] 

A. adj. Swaggering, bragging. 

1596 NasHe Saffron Walden Livy b, Gabriell .. came 
ruffling it out huffty tuffty in his suite of veluet. 1599 — 
Lenten Stufe (1871) 32 Hufty-tufty youthful ruffling com: 
rades, wearing every one three yards of feather in be cap 
for his mistress’s favour, 


1611 Corcr. s. v. Ferré, Mangeur de _ 


b. Ready to take 


HUG, 


B. sb. a. Swagger. b. ‘ Bravery’, finery. 

1603 Breton Packet Mad Lett,1. xxii, Master Wyldgoose, 
it is not your huftie tuftie can make mee afraid of your 
bigge lookes. @1652 Brome Damo/selle i. ii, This is my 
Wife .. You have lost yours, you say: Perhaps for want Of 
Hufty-tufties [Arizted tusties], and of Gorgets gay, 

Hing (hyg),v. Also 6-7 hugge. [Appears late 
in 16th c.: origin unknown. 

Not to be confounded with Huace v. to dread, shudder, 
shrink with fear or cold. Not connected with Sw. Auka, 
Da. sidde faa huk to squat. In some shades of meaning it 
approaches Ger. Aegen to foster, cherish, orig. to enclose or 
encompass with a hedge; but it is difficult to see how they 
can be connected.] 

I. 1. ¢vans. To clasp or squeeze tightly in the 
arms: usually with affection = embrace; but also 
said of a bear squeezing a man, dog, etc., between 
its forelegs. 

1567 Drant Horace, Art Poetry (R.), And hugge, and 
busse, and culle, and cusse thy darling apishe fruite. 1589 
Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 39 Like an olde Ape, hugges the 
vrchin so in his Conceipt [etc]. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. I//, 
1. iv. 252 He bewept my Fortune, And hugg’d me in his 
armes. 1661 Lovett Hist. Aninz. Introd., The love of apes 
is such towards their young, that they often kill them by 
hugging them. cx17os Pore Yan. §& May 813 He huge’d 
her close, and kiss’d her o’er and o’er. 1786 Cowper Le/t. 
4-5 June. I could have hugged him for his liberality and 
freedom from bigotry. 1841 Dickens Barn. Rudge xii, 
Dolly .. threw her arms round her old father’s neck and 
hugged him tight. 1865 Barinc-GouLp Werewolves x. 165 
Bruin turned suddenly on him and hugged him to death. 

b. transf. and fig. To hug one's chains, to delight 
in bondage. 

1588 SHaxs. 77¢. A. 11. i. 214 Staine the Sun with fogge as 
somtime cloudes, When they do hug him in their melting 
bosomes. @1661 FuLLER Worthies (1840) I. ii. 8 Were 
many English plants as rare as they are useful, we would 
hug in our hands what we now trample under our feet. 
1719 YounG Busiris v. i, Now, from my soul, I hug these 
welcome chains Which shew you all Busiris, 1769 Gray 
Ode for Music 6 Servitude that hugs her chain. 1835 
Wituis Melanie 60 As the miser hugs his treasure. 

ce. jig. To exhibit fondness for; sfec. to caress 


or court, in order to get favour or patronage. 

1622 Massincer & Dekker V77¢, Mart. u. D.’s Wks. 
1873 IV. 30, I do hug thee, For drilling thy quick brains in 
this rich plot, 1634 Mirron Comes 164, 1.. Wind me into 
the easy-hearted man, And hug him into snares. 1712 
ArsutHnot Yohn Bull i. i, He .. hugged the authors as 
his bosom friends. 1832 Austin F277sfr. (1879) I. v. 194 
The general opinion of barristers condemns the sordid 
practice of hugging or caressing attorneys. 1836 MacauLay 
in Trevelyan £2/e I. 451 Mr. Longueville Clarke refused to 
fight, on the ground that his opponent had been guilty of 
hugging attorneys [cf. Huccery]. ; 

d. fig. To cherish or cling to (an opinion, belief, 
etc.) with fervour or fondness. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Lxemp. Ep. Ded. 1 While all strive 
for truth, they hug their own opinions dressed up in her 
imagery. @1718 Rowe (J.), Mark with what joy he hugs 
the dear discovery! 1817 Moore Lalla R., Veiled Prophet, 
Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded fast To some dear false- 
hood, hugs it to the last. 1856 Emerson Ang. Traits, Race 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 23 The Briton in the blood hugs the home- 
stead still. 1862-GouLBuRN Pers. Relig. v. 11. (1873) 84 There 
are some, who. .hug a sort of spiritual selfishness, 

2. refi. +a. ‘To cherish oneself; to keep or make 
oneself snug. Ods. , 

1642 Futter Holy §& Prof. St. v. xviii. 429 Here Andro- 
nicus hugg’d himself in his privacie. 1745 Pro7. Manning 
Navy 10 We hug our Selves over a Glass of Wine, and a 
good Fire,ina'Tavern. 1757 W.Tuomrson &. NV. Advoc. 33 
With a Salary of 1507. per Ann. ..to..hug himself comfort- 
ably at Night in his own House with his Bottle. 


b. fig. To congratulate or felicitate oneself. 
,» 1622 Massincer & Dekker Virg. Mart. v. D.’s Wks. 
1873 IV. 77 As a curious Painter, When he has made 
some admirable piece, Stands off..and then hugs Himself 
for his rare workmanship. 1650 Futter Pisgah u. xiv. 
jor Herod..huggs himself that he had fitted their new 
King with a short reign. 1731 Swirt Ox his Death 115 They 
hug themselves, and reason thus; It is not yet so bad with 
us. 1843 Le Fevre Life Trav. Phys. I. 1. x. 238 We 
hugged ourselves with the idea that we had done right. 
1863 Mrs. CLarKkE Shaks. Char. viii. 206 He hugs himself 
upon his power over her. 1895 F. Hatt Two Trifles 32 You 
..hug yourself as a good patriot for holding it in detestation. 

3. abso. (also in reciprocal sense), b. zt. To 
lie close, cuddle. 

1595 SHaxs. Yohn v. ii. 142 To hug with swine, to seeke 
sweet safety out In vaults and prisons. 1687 Good Advice 
39 Now Ridly and Hooper hug, and are the dearest 
Brethren,.in the World. 1695 ConGREVE Love for L. 11. 
v, I love to see *em hug and cotton together like down 
upon a thistle. 1733 Pore Hor. Sat, u. i. 87 Tis a Bear's 
talent not to kick but hug. 

A. trans. (orig. Naut.) To keep as close as pos- 
sible to (the shore, etc.); to ‘cling to’. 

1824 Heser Narr. Journ. (1828) 1. 167 The naval tactics 
of Bengal..always incline to hug the shore as much as pos- 
sible. 1829 Marryat /. Mildmay v, Hugging the Spanish 
coast, 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 11. xv. 155 It was a lofty 
headland, and the land-ice which hugged its base was 
covered with rocks. 1861 Hucues 7ow Brown at Oxf. ii, 
He was hugging the Berkshire side himself, as the other 
skiff passed him. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. Nt.-cap 26 Be 
sure I keep the path that hugs the wall. 1882 B, D. W. 
Ramsay Recoll, Mil. Serv. 11. xiii. 24 We hugged the land 
as we rounded, and dropped anchor outside the bay. 1898 
Daily News 27 June 4/6 There was no panic, no hugging of 
cover, such as overtook the troops at Bull Run, 

IT. zorth. dial. [It is not clear that this is the 


same word.] 5. trans. To carry. 
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1788 W. Marsnatt Vorksh. II. Gloss, (E. D. S.), Hug, 
to carry; especially a cumbrous load. 1825 Brockett, 
Hug, to carry, especially if difficult. 189x Atkinson Last 
Giant-Killers 60 Pokes big enough to hold two or three 
pigs each, to ‘hug’themin. 1893 SNowDEN Zales Vorksh, 
Wolds 135, | hugged her box up fro’ t’ station. 

(In most dialect glossaries from Northumberland to Lin- 
colnshire: not in Sc.) 

Hence Hugged, Hugging /p/. adjs.; also 
Hu ggingly adv. 

1841 Dickens Barn. Rudge lix, Who could look on.. 
and not desire to be..either the hugging or the hugged? 
1870 W. Morris Earthly Par. 1V. 25 Into..a hugging 
bear He turned him. 1879 S. Lanter Poewcs (1884) 41 ‘The 
hugged delusion drear, 1891 G. MEREDITH One of our 
Cong. 1. xii. 234 There was an obstacle to his being hug- 
gingly genial, even candidly genial with her, 

Hug (hzg), sd. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. A strong clasp with the arms; an embrace 
of affection; also, a close or rough grasp; the 
clasp or squeeze of a bear. 

1659 Lady Alimony 1. Prol, in Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 288 
Apt for a spousal hug. 1727 Baitey vol. Il, A Huge, an 
Embrace. a@173z Gay (J.), Why these close hugs? I owe 
my shame to him. 1773 Garrick in Boswell Fohnson 
Apr., Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and shakes laughter 
out of you, whether you will or no, 1828 Scott /. JZ, 
Perth vi, Keep at arm's-length, then..1 will have no 
more close hugs. 1839-40 W. Irvine Wol/ert’s R. (1855) 
zor Bruin raised one arm, and gave the dog a hug that 
crushed his ribs. 1880 Miss Brappon Fust as J am xxxi, 
She gave his lordship a hug. 

2. A squeezing grip in wrestling ; esp. Corn7sh 
(+ Devonshire) hug, a special ‘lock’ of Cornish 
wrestlers ; hence fig. (see quot. 1661). 

1617 Mippteton & Row.LEy Fair Quarrel u. ii, Vl show 
her the Cornish hug. c¢ 1626 Dick of Devon. 1. iii. in Bul- 
len O, PZ. IL. 80 Onely a Devonshire hugg, sir. a@ 1661 
Futter Worthies, Cornwall 1. (1662) 197 The Cornish are 
Masters of the Art of Wrestling.. Their Hugg is a cunning 
close with their fellow-combatant, the fruits whereof is his 
fair fall, or foil at the least. It is figuratively appliable to 
the deceitfull dealing of such, who secretly design their 
overthrow, whom they openly embrace. 1705 Char. 
Sneaker in Harl. Misc. (1808) XI. 29 His St. Maw’s Muse 
has given the French troops a Cornish hug, and flung them 
all upon their backs. 1754 Foote Knights 1. Wks. 1799 I. 
67 We don’t wrestle after your fashion..we all go upon 
close hugs or the flying mare. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. 
II. 100g In the ‘ Cornish hug’, Mr. Polwhele perceived the 
Greek palestral attitudes. 

Huge (hizdz), a. (adv.) Forms: 3- huge; 
also 4-5 hoge, heug(e, 5-6 houge, 5-7 hudge, 
(4 hogge, hug, hughe, 5 hugge, howge, hogh(e, 
hoege, 6 houdge, hewge, hoouge). [ME. hzge, 
hoge, app. aphetic f. OF. ahuge, ahoge, ahoege, 
in same sense, of unknown origin. 

It is, however, noteworthy that no connecting link in the 
form of Auge in OF r., or ahuge in early ME., has as yet been 
found.] 

1. Very great, large, or big; immense, enormous, 
vast. a. Of things material or of spatial extent. 

a12783 Prov. Atlfred 709 in O. LE. Misc. 138 Puru pis lore 
and genteleri he amendit huge companie. c1330 R. BRUNNE 
Chron, (1810) 31 He brouht with him a deuelle, a hogge 
Geant. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 743 Of hore okez ful hoge 
a hundreth to-geder. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 236 He..made 
an hughe fire. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cCxxvi. 231 
A ful houge and boystous meyne of dyuerse nacions. 1581 
Marseck Bk. of Notes 343 The waues of the hudge floude. 
1634 Sir T, Herpert 77av. 212 Fishes are in huge num- 
bers here. 179 CowrEr Jdiad vit. 246 So moved huge 
Ajax to the fight. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 
I. 373 Naples is huge, and populous. 1890 SWINBURNE 
Stud, Prose §& Poetry 221 The huge fireplace with its 
dragon-like dogs. . 

b. Of things immaterial. 

13.. Z. Z£. Allit. P. B. 1659 He hade so huge an insy3t to 
his aune dedes. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 671 A 
gret hug thonir com but bad. 1377 Lane. P. P/. B. xt. 
242 Martha on Marye magdeleyne an huge pleynte she 
made. ¢ 1450 AZirourx Saluacioun 346 For hoege luf yt he 
shuld noght hire greue. 1529 More Com/. agst. Trib. 111. 
Wks. 1259/1 How woonderfull houge and gret those spirituall 
heauenly ioyes are. 1680 ALLEN Peace & Unity Pref. 3 The 
Peace..of the Church is a matter of that huge moment, that 
[etc.]. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales I. 143 [He] took a 
huge fancy to the wench. 1877 DowpEN Shaks. Print. vi. 135 
His affliction serves as a measure of the huger affliction of 
the King. i 

¢e. transf. Of persons in reference to their-actions 
or attributes: Of very great power, rank, posses- 
sions, capabilities, etc. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 3924 Hoger of hert and of her wille, 
He demenyt well his maners, & be mesure wroght. 1430-40 
Lypc. Bochas vt. iii. (1554) 150b, The great Duke so 
mightie and so huge. c1470 Henry Waddace x1. 29 Off 
Glosyster that huge lord and her. 1858 CarLyLEe Yyedk. Gt. 
um. xi. I. 116 An only child, the last of a line: hugest Heiress 
now going. 

+2. Very great in number, very numerous. 7are, 

1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xix. 89 Hudge is 3our fais 
within this fals Regioun. 

+3. Phr. Zz huge: hugely, vastly, extensively. 
(Cf. at large.) Obs. rare. 

1584 Hupson Du Bartas’ Fudith 1. 101 More than euer 
Rome could comprehend, In huge of learned books that 
they ypend. 

4. Comb. Parasynthetic, as huge-armed, -bellied, 
-bodied, -boned, -butlt, -grown, -horned, -limbed, 
-proportioned, -tongued, etc. adjs. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie u. vi. 201_Huge-tongu’d 
Pigmy brats. 1612 Drayton Poly-olbion xiii. (R.), Many a 





HUGGER. 


huge-grown wood. 1624 Mitton Pavaphr. Ps. cxiv. 11 
The high hugebellied mountains skip like rams. 1808 
Scorr Marm, v. xv, Huge-boned, and tall and grim, and 
gaunt. 1877 Bryant Lit, People of Snow 122 Huge-limbed 
men. 

+ B. adv, Hugely, immensely. Ods. 

1450-70 Golagros 4 Gaw. 498 Yone house is sa huge hie. 
1631 WEEVER Anc. Kun. Mon. 11 Tombes are made so 
huge great, that they take vp the Church. 1674 N, FairFrax 
Bulk & Selv, To Radr., Lessenings of them, who have done 
huge well. 1679 Putter Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 290 Many 
are huge concerned to shift off the conviction of this truth. 

+ Hugeful, a. Obs. [f. prec.+-FuL.] Huge. 

1413 Pilger. Sow/e (Caxton) IV. xxxviii. (1859) 65 Hugefull 
peyne, and laboure. 

Hugely (hiv-dzli), adv. [f. Huer a. + -ty?.] 
In a huge manner; very greatly, extremely; im- 


mensely, vastly, enormously. 

c1380 Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wyclif (1851) 134 
Pei weren hugely comfortid whom Crist come unto. 1382 
Wycuiir Gen. xvil. 2, I shal multiplye thee ful hugeli. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (Ki. E, 'T. S.) 192 Mariage 
..is hugeli pleasant to god. 1530 Rastett Bk. Purgat. i. 
xviil, When any member of the bodye is vehemently and 
hougly styred, 1651 Jer. Tavtor Serv. for Year t. ii. 19 
‘The man was hugely rich. 1710 STEELE 7at/er No. 266 P 2 
They love one another hugely. a@ 1839 PRAED Poevts (1864) 
I]. r21, I like him hugely! 1858 CartyLe F7edk. Gt. 1. iv. 
I. 33 A.. hugely ingenious old gentleman. 1871 R. Ettis 
Catullus x.12 Our pretor..could hugely Mulct his company. 

Hugeness (hivdznés). [f. Huar a. +-NnxEss.] 
The quality or condition of being huge; extra- 
ordinary greatness of bulk ; immensity, vastness. 

c1380 Sir Ferumb. 52 Of such anoper herde 3e nere, 
nowar par 3e han gone, Of Strengpe, of schap, of hugenys. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR, xuexxvi. (Bodl. MS.), pe whale 
is icleped Cete for hougenes of his bodie. 1579 E. K. Spenser's 
Sheph, Cal. Apr. (Emblem), The hugenesse of his imagina- 
tion. 1616 Surrt. & Marknu. Country Farme 649 Yet is 
the oake accounted the King of the forrest .. in respect 
of his largenesse and hudgeuesse. 1753 Hocartu Ava. 
Beauty vi. 29 The hugeness of its few distinct parts strikes 
the eye with uncommon grandeur, 1818 Keats Evdyrz. 
mt. 346 A dread waterspout had rear’d aloft Its hungry 
hugeness. 

Hugeous (hiz-dzas), a. (adv.). [f. Huer a. 
+ -ous.] = HuGE. 

a 1529 SKELTON Ware the Hauke 48 He made his hawke 
to fly, With hogeous showte and cry, 1555 Even Decades 
To Rdr. (Arb.) 49 The hugious heapes of stones of the 
Pyramides of Egypt. 1656 Davenant_Szege Khodes 1. 
(1673) 27 Then the hug’ous great Turk Came to make us 
more work. 1754 RicHarpson Grandisox (1781)VI. lili. 342 
They should all have taken it as a hugeous favour. 7826 
Scott Woodst. xiv, My master is close by..beside the 
hifgeous oak. 1885 Donson Sign of Lyre 125 The Squire in 
transport slapped his knee At this most hugeous pleasantry. 

+b. as adv. Hugely, immensely. Ods. 

1673 WycuErLey Gentlem. Dancing- Master w. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 56/2, 1 am hugeous glad, 

Hence Hugeously adv., hugely; Hu'geous- 
ness, hugeness. 

1643 W. Cartwricut Ordinary i. v, I love these ballads 
hugeously. 1752 Fierpinc Amelia Wks. 1775 X. 75 My 
mind misgives me hugeously. 1785 SARAH FieLpinc Ophelia 
II. vi, He will have fretted hugeously. 1859 G. Mrrepirit 
R. Feyerel xxi, His hugeousness seemed to increase. 

{Hugesome, a., erroneous alteration of Uc- 
SOME, horrible, dreadful. [Cf. Hueer v.] 

1568 CoveRDALE Hope Faith. xxvi. (Parker Soc. IT. 205), 
No tongue is able to express the terrible and hugesome 
[ov 7g. ed. ugsome] pain and punishment thereof]. 

Huggaback, obs. form of HuckaBack. 

+ Hugge, v. Ods. [A variant of Uccn.] a. 
intr. To shudder, shrink, shiver, or shake with fear 
or with cold. b. ¢vans. To abhor, abominate. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 191/1 To Huge..abhominart, detestari 
[etc.]. 1530 Parser. 588/2, I hugge, I shrinke me in my bed. 
It is a good sporte to se this lytle boye hugge in his bedde 
for colde. 1570 Levins AZanip. 184/26 To Hugge, horrescere. 

Hence} Hugged /#/. a., abhorred ; abominable, 
ugly. 

¢ 1830 Lp. Berners Ath, Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 138 The stroke 
lyght on the grete deuyll, soo that hys hugged and foule 
heed flewe to the earth. 

Hugge, obs. form of Huce. 

Hugger (hogar), sb... [f. Huev.+-ER!.] One 
who hugs. b. dal. A porter or carrier (Whitby 
Gloss, 1876). 

1682 Otway Venice Pres. u.i, Bedamore. Pierre! I must 
embrace him. My heart beats to this man as if it knew him. 
Renault. I never lov’d these Huggers! 1894 Nation (N.Y.) 
13 Sept. 204/2 Not only are they [serpents] carried in such 
a way as to prevent their striking, but the ‘hugger’, as the 
attendant priest is called, is always present with his whip to 
guard against an accident. 

+ Hugger, sb.2 Obs. [Cf. Hucerr v.] Con- 
cealment ; = HUGGER-MUGGER Sd, I. 

1576 Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 250 Hee counselleth .. to 
keepe them no longer in hugger, but to let them. .shewe 
themselves abroade. 

Hugeer, si.3 Var. Hocerr, a footless stocking. 

179t Newre Your Eng. § Scot. 50 Others .. wear what 
they call huggers, and in the Northern parts of Scotland 
hugger-muggans, that is, stockings with the feet either worn 
away by long and hard service, or cut from them on purpose. 
1827 J. Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1, 287 A lassie frae 
Yarrow or Ettrick, in worsted huggers. 


Hugger (hago1), v. Ods. exc. dial. [prob. 
short for Huccrr-MuccEerR v. (But possibly the 
source of the first element of the compound.) | 


HUGGER-MUG. 


+1. intr. To be concealed ; to lie in ambush. Obs. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 43-4 Such a one they saw 
there lyrkinge and huggeringe two houres before. 

2. trans. To conceal, keep secret; to wrap up. 

1600 Breton Pasguil’s Message (1626) E, Tell Trueth for 
Shame and Hugger up no ill. 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., 
“Hugger ’t up onny hoo, I's clash'd for time’, wrap it up in 
any shape, I am in a hurry, , 

+3. zatr. To become confused or disorderly ; to 


get into confusion. Ods. 

c1820 SkeLton Vox Populi 603 By Godes blessed mother, 
Or thei begynne to hugger, For Godes sake looke aboute. 

+ Hugger-mug. Olds, =next A. 1. 

1654 E. Jounson Wond. wrkg. Provid, 206 They have 
taken up a desolate Wilderness to be their habitation, and 
not deluded any by keeping their possession in huggermug. 


Hugger-mugger (hyga1ymy'go1), $0., a., and 
adv. ‘orms: 6 hukermoker, hoker moker, 
hocker-mocker, (also 9 dal.) huckermucker, 
hugger mucker, 6-7 hucker mucker, 6- hugger 
mugger, hugger-mugger, huggermugger. [This 
is the commonest of a group of reduplicated words 
of parallel forms and nearly synonymous meaning, 
including Audder-mudder, Sc. hudge-mudge, and 
obs. hody-moke. Nothing definite appears as to 
their derivation or origin, and it is not unlikely 
that they came from different sources, and in- 
fluenced each other. An early form, more usual 
in 16th c., was hucker-mucker (hoker-moker), the 
second element of which may have been the ME. 
vb. mukre, mokere-n to hoard up, conceal, whence 
mukrere, mokerere hoarder, miser (cf. sense rb). 
Whether Aucker had an independent existence (cf. 
the prec, words), or was merely a riming variation, 
cannot at present be determined. ‘The change to 
hugeer-mugger was phonetically easy and natural, 
but may have been helped by the influence of 


hudder-mudder, which was app. of different origin.] 
A. sd. 

1. Concealment, secrecy ; esf. in phr. 7 hugger- 
mugger : in secret, secretly, clandestinely. Formerly 
in ordinary literary use, now archaic or vulgar. 

1529 More Dyaloge 11. 52 b/2 He wolde haue hys faythe 
dyuulged and spredde abrode openly, not alwaye whyspered 
in hukermoker. /d7d, 1v. 121 b/1 Suche thyngys..these here- 
tyques teche in hucker mucker. 1539 TAvERNER Gard, 
Wysed. 1. 26a, It shal be done moche better in open courte, 
and in the face of al the world, then in hugger mugger. 
1553 Brecon Religues of Rome (1563) 129 The wordes of the 
Lordes Supper .. were not spoken in hocker mocker .. but 
playnely, openlye and distinctly. c1g90 in Acc. § Pap. 
relating to Mary Q. of Scots (Camden) 114 Secreatlie 
demeasned, or handled in hugger mucker, or rufflid up in 
hast. 1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 563 Say that this is done 
in secret and hucker mucker. 1602 SHaxs. Ham. iv. v. 84. 
1633 Forp 77s Pity 11. i, There is no way but to clap u 
the marriage in hugger-mugger. 1678 Burcer //ud. 111. iil. 
123 In Hugger-mugger hid. a@1734 Nortu Lives III. 314 
The good old lady .. took him into hugger-mugger in her 
closet, where she usually had some good pye or plumb cake. 
1836 Gen. P.'THompson Z-verc. (1842) LV. 91 The resolution 
that the voting in Committee shall take place in ‘ hugger- 
mugger’, 1874 MotLey Barneveld I. iv. 226 The trial was 
all mystery, hugger-mugger, horror. 

b. One who keeps things hidden or in secret ; 
a hoarder or miser, (? erroneous 252.) 

1862 Trottore NV. Amer. 1, 289 Nor is the New Yorker a 
hugger-mugger with his money. He does not hide up his 
dollars in old stockings, and keep rolls of gold in hidden pots. 

2. Disorder, confusion ; a medley, muddle. 

1674 N. Farrrax Bulk § Selv.74 An hugger-mugger of 
meddlesom beings all at jars. 1867 CarLyLe Remin. I. 174 
Huggermugger was the type of his [L. Hunt's] economics. 
1871 SMILES Charac. ii. (1876) 54 Muddle flies before it, and 
hugger-mugger becomes a thing unknown, 1887 S. Chesh. 
Gloss. s.v., My pleeces bin aw i sich a huckermucker I’m.. 
asheemed o’ annybody gooin’ in’em. 

B. adj. 1. Secret ; clandestine. 

1692 tr. Sal/ust 330 What hugger mugger Funerals of 
Citizens, what sudden Massacres committed in the very 
Arms of Parentsand Children. 1754 RicHarpson Grandison 
xliv. (1781) VI. 282 No hugger mugger doings! Let private 
weddings»be for doubtful happiness! 1796 Mrs. M. Rosin- 
son Angelina II. 127 No hugger-mugger doings for me ! 

2. Rough and disorderly, confused, makeshift. 

1840 Mrs. F. Trottore Widow Married xix, I'd rather, 
ten times over, live hugger-mugger fashion, as we are now. 
1853 JERDAN Axtodiog. LV. xii. 213 You find matters .. so 
clumsily set out, that you fare in the style called hugger- 
mugger. 1866 CartyLE Rein. (1881) I, 203 In a kindly 
and polite yet very huggermugger cottage. 1883 S.C. Hatt 
Retrospect 11.315 The household was supplied in a hugger- 
mugger fashion. . 


C. adv. 


1. Secretly, clandestinely ; ‘in hugger-mugger’. 
1526 SkeLton Magny/, 392 Thus is the talkyng of one and 
eee nen dare speke it hugger-mugger. a@x1700 B. BE. 
ict. Cant. Crew, Hugger-mugger, Closely or by St 
Under board. Se rae : he 
2. In rough disorder or confusion; in a muddle. 
1880 Tennyson Village Wife xviii, Hugger-mugger they 
lived, but they wasn’t that edsy to please. 1894 Daily 
Graphic 3 May 7 The Reformation. .left our Church system, 
as regards the appointment of the clergy, all hugger mugger. 
Hugger-mugger, v. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To keep secret or concealed; to hush x. 
1803 Mary Cuartton Wife § Mistress VV. 25 His uncle.. 
had saved a mort of money.. and behold, it was all hugger 


= 
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muggered away. 1862 V. VY. Tribune June (Bartlett), That 
is a venial offence, to be hugger-muggered up. 1891 ATKIN- 
son Last Giant-killers-1o5 That .. plunder. . which .. you 
keep hugger-muggered up in.. your cave. 1898 Daily News 
5 Apr. 3/1 For two years the City Corporation tried to hug- 
ger-mugger this nasty little incident out of sight. ‘ 

2. intr. a. To proceed in a secret or clandestine 
manner ; ésf. to meet or assemble in this manner. 
b. To go on in a confused or muddled way. 

180s Morn. Herald in Spirit Pub Fruts. (1806) IX. 356 
It’s a shame to hugger-mugger on without making a little 
figure nowand then. 1862. Y. Tribune 25 Feb. (Bartlett), 
Listening to key-hole revelations, and hugger-muggering 
with disappointed politicians. 1879 M*Cartuy Donna 
Quixote 111. vii, She won't stand much more of you and me 
hugger-muggering together. 1887 M. BetHam-Epwarps 
Next of Kin Wanted I, viii. 1x0 Let the whole lot hugger- 
mugger together—old maids, Jesuits, saints, sinners. 

Huggery (hogari).  [f Hue v., Huecer 56.1: 
see -ERY.] The action or practice of hugging ; es. 
the practice of courting an attorney, etc. with the 
view of obtaining professional employment. 

1804 L.T. Reve “ss. Exam. Laws Eng. (ed. 2) I. 65 The 
barrier [of etiquette] is now removed by the eagerness of 
barristers to procure business by flattering and courting 
attornies who have the distribution of it—this is distinguished 
by the curious appellation of huggery. 1810 Lp. CampBELy 
in Life (1881) 1. 249 We lived together very amicably, not- 
withstanding a few jealousies and rumours of huggery. 
1827 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 511 With the most ludicrous 
exultation and self-huggery. 1854 /vaser’s Mag. L. 269 
Though huggery and undue familiarity with attorneys are 
forbidden by the etiquette of the Bar, yet there is no canon 
of the profession against huggery of parliamentary agents. 

Hu'ggin. da/, Alsohuggan,-on. [cf.Hucksé.1, 
Huck-Bonk.] The hip-bone, esp. of a horse or cow. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 11. 28 His Ribs 
elevate and round near the Huggon or Haunch-Bones. 1829 
Glover's Hist. Derby 1, 205 From his huggin or hip bone to 
the root of his tail, 2ft. rin. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Huggan, 
the hipbone of a horse or cow. 1877 Holderness Gloss., 
Huggon, the hip-bone of a horse. 1886 S. W. Linc. Gloss., 
Hugegin, the hip. I was always a poor shortwaisted thing, 
my huggins come up so high. 

Hugging (hzgin), vd/. 5d. [f. Hue v. + -1nc!] 
The action of the verb Hue. 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. xx. (R.), They..pour’d a flame Of 
loue, about their lord : with welcomes home, With huggings 
of his hands. 1639 Du VerGeR tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 
55 They were Apes huggings, which smother with their 
imbracings. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 193 After a 
hugging battle of forty minutes. 1897 W. H. THoRNTON 
Remin. W.C. Clerzyman iv. 125 There was..no hugging 
of children, no hand-shaking with friends. 

Hugging ///.a., Huggingly adv, : see Hue v. 

Hugegle (hg’l), v. Now aza/. [Piterative of 
Hue v.} To hug. 

1583 Stuppes Anat. Abdus. 1. (1879) 97 So he haue his 
pretie pussie to huggle withall, it forceth not. 1603 HoLLtanp 
Plutarch’s Mor. 221 She taketh it into her armes, she 
hugleth it in her bosome, and kisseth it. 1675 TEoNGE Diary 
(1825) 10 The women..huggling the water-men about the 
necks, 1835 7ait's AVag. II. 513 Putting out his arms to 
huggle the old lady round the neck, 1881 Lezcestersh. Gloss., 
fTuggle, to hug, embrace. 1886 in S. W. Linc. Gloss. 

Hence }+ Huggle-my-buff, cant name of some 
drink. Cf. HuemMarTEe. 

1756 W. Totpervy 7wo Orphans 1V.79 Dry gin..in every 
dose of huggle-my-buff, or hot-pot. 


Huggo, obs. f. Hoco. Hughe, Hughely, 
obs. ff. Hucr, Uety. Huginess: see under Huey. 
Hugly, obs. f. Uaty. ; 


+Hugmatee. 00s. [? from phrase hug-me- 
tye.) Cant name of a kind of ale. 

1699 BentLEy Pha. Pref. 33 He is better skill’d in the 
Catalogues of Ales, his Humty Dumty, Hugmatee, Three- 
Threads, and the rest of that glorious List, than in the 
Catalogues of MSS. a@1704 T. Brown Ws. (1760) IV. 218 
(D.) No hugmatee nor flip my grief can smother, 

Hugsome, var. UcsomeE, 

Huguenot (hizgéngt), sb. (a.) Also (6 huge-, 
7 hague-, hugunot), 7-S hugonet(t, 7-9 hugo- 
not. [a. F. Huguenot, a word of disputed origin ; 
according to Hatz.-Darm. (who cites the form 
erguenots from Chron. de Geneve of 1550), a popular 
alteration of Ger. e¢dgenosz (Du. eedgenoot), con- 
federate, under the influence of the personal name 
Hugues, Hugh.] A member of the Calvinistic or 
Reformed communion of France in the 16th and 
17th c.; a French Protestant. In French, orig. 
a nickname, said to have been imported from 
Geneva ; in English, chiefly a historical term. 

1565 T. StarLeton Fortr. Haith 72 Except a number of 
rebellious hugenots. c1s9z Martowr Massacre Paris Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 234/2 There are a hundred Huguenots and more 
Which in the woods do hold their synagogue. 1630 2. 
Fohnson’s Kingd. & Comm. 89 For in Paris they. .call any 
Prince Hugonet, who dares onely say, That Nostre Dame 
is but a darke melancholike Church. 1759 RoBERTSON 
Hist. Scot, (1761) 1. 496 The French King had lately 
obtained. .advantages over the Hugonots. 1845 M. Pattison 
Ess, (1889) I. 12 The Huguenots had pillaged the shrine; 
the Revolution swept it away altogether, 1846 Hare 
Mission Conf, (1850) 354 Some .. took part in the massacre 
of the Hugonots. 186; Smites Huguenots Eng. i, (1880) 21 
Mahn .. gives no fewer than fifteen supposed derivations of 
the word Huguenot. 

B. adj. (or attrib.) Of or belonging to the 
Huguenots. 


1682 News fr. France 10 The King is resolved to make 


_ was drowned in blood. 








HUISHER. 


his Hugonot Subjects grow weary either of their lives, or of 
their Religion. 1683 Locke in Ld, King i (1830) II. 202 
A man may be saved in the Presbyterian, ndependent, or 
Hugonot Church. 1873 Smites Hxguenots Ir, Pref. (1881) 5 
A Huguenot engineer directed the operations at the siege 
of Namur. 1896 Prospectus of Huguenot Society of London, 
Founded in 1885..Objects..2. ‘To form a bond of fellowship 
among some of those who desire to perpetuate the memory 
of their Huguenot ancestors. — a. 

Hence Huguenotic (-p'tik) a., of or pertaining 
to the Huguenots; Hu‘guenotism, the religious 
system or doctrine of the Huguenots; Calvinism. 

1611 Corer., Huguenotterie, Huguenotisme, Caluinisme. 
1859 tr. Lamartine's Mary Stuart App. 150 Huguenotism 
1897 Saga-bk. Viking Club Jan. 
272 He questioned whether some of the brachycephalic 
skulls [in Denmark] were not Huguenotic. 

+ Hugy, ¢. Obs. Forms: 5 hogy, 5-7 hugy, 
6-7 -ie, 6 hougy, -ie, hudgy, 8hugey. [f. HucE 
a.+-Y. Cf. dusk, dusky, murk, murky] = HUvex. 

c1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1095 An hogy myghty 
hoost. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E.T.5S) 174 
An hugy ryuer rennynge by the Cite wallis. 1579 Twyne 
Phisicke agst. Fort. 1. \xxxvii. 109 b, Whence this roaring 
of the hougy waues? 1697 Drypen Virg. Aeneid vV. 113 His 
hugy bulk on sev’n high volumes roll’d. 1728 Vansr. & Cis. 
Prov. Husb. 1. i, He has hugey business with you. 

Hence + Hu‘giness, hugeness. 

1559 W. CUNNINGHAM Cosmogr. Glasse 169 The hougienesse 
of the labor. 1608 SyivesteER Dv Bartas i. iv, 1. Schism 
1016 This mighty Fish, of Whale-like huginess. : 

Huh (hy), 277. A natural utterance, expressing 
some suppressed feeling. 

1608 Mippieton Mad World u1. ii,'There’s gold for thee! 
huh, let her want for nothing, master doctor. 1732 FreLpiNG 
Miser 1. xiii, Huh! now would some lovers think them- 
selves very unhappy. 1814 Maneuvering 1. i, Married ! 
huh ~is it marriage you're talking of ? ‘ oI : 

|| HUuia (hia). Also hui (h7i), [Native Maori 
name derived from the bird’s peculiar whistle.] A 
New Zealand bird, Heteralocha acutirostris, the 
tail feathers of which are highly prized by the 
Maoris as ornaments. ; 

1845 E. J. WakerieLp Ady. New Zealand 1. 91 (Morris) 
The huia is a black bird about as large as a thrush, with 
long thin legs and a slender semi-circular beak. 1883 REN- 
wick Betrayed 36 One snow-tipped hui feather graced his 
hair. 1898 Dazly News 29 Mar. 5/2 The 3d. stamp [of New 
Zealand] bears specimens of the great huia, a bird whose 
feathers are worn by Maori chiefs, as a sign of rank, 

Huid, Sc. f. Hoop. Huide, obs. f. Hie v.1 
Huif, Sc. f. Hoor; obs. pa. t. of HEAvE; obs. f. 
Hove z.! 

+ Huik, v. Sc. Obs. [Used in Sc. bef. 1600. 
The phonology is somewhat difficult, but the sense 
appears to connect it with the family of OE. hycgan, 
Goth. Augjan, ON. huga, toemploy the mind, take 
thought, consider.] trans. (with semple obj. or 0b7. . 
clause) To regard, consider, give thought to. 

1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xviii. g2 Huiking na harme sa 
thay may be possest In warldlie welth. 7d. xxi. 13 3our 
siluer beis na langer huikit. 1573 Davipsonr Comsnend. 
V prichtnes, Disc. Estaitis (Jam.), Lament sen he is gone, 
That huikit nathing for thy health, 1597 MonTGoMERIE 
Cherrie §& Stae 419 Quha huikis not, nor luikis not Quhat 
eftirward may cum. /é/d, 1132 Promitting, unwitting, jour 
hechts 30u neuir huiked. 

Huikstery, var. HucksTrry. 

Huill, obs, Sc. f. Hutu. 

Huing (hivin), v/. sd, [f. Hun v.2+-1ne!.] 
Shouting, hooting; sfec. the rousing of a deer 
from its lair, or driving it with shouts towards the 
huntsman or a net. Also ihe directing of fisher- 
men, See HuER. 

ai12z50 Owl § Night. 1264 Huan ich min huing to heom 
sende. 1530 Pascr, 231/1 Hewyng of a dere, vee. 1575 
Lanenam Le? (1871) 13 The galloping of horsez, the blast- 
ing of hornz, the halloing and hewing of the huntsmen, 1616 
Sir R. BoyLe Diary in Lismore Papers (1886) 1. 151 Of his 
20! for this seazons hewing he is paid vij!' ster. 

Huir, obs. Sc. f. WHore. Huird, Sc. var. 
HoarpD. Huire, obs. f. Hire, 

+ Huisher, husher, now as F’. || huissier 
(wesye), so. Forms: 4-5 huscher, 5 hoschere, 5— 
6 huissher(e, hussher(e, 6-7 husher, huisher, 
7 hushier, 7- huissier. See also USHER. [a. 
OF. hudster, huscter, mod.F. hurssier, f. h)wzs door 
:—pop. L. *zstz2m for ostium door.] = USHER, 

13.. Six Tristr. 632 Pe huscher bad him fle. ¢ 1400 A fol. 
Loll. 36 Pei schal be huscheris & portars. 1426 Lypc. 
Pilger. Life Man (E. E. T. S.) 2809 That I myghte ben an 
huissher, Or at the gate a porter. 1464 Mann. § Househ. 
Exp. (Roxb.) 277 To ij. of the gentelmen hoscheres. 
isoz Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 71 Arnolde 
Chollerton yeoman huisshere. 1571 Lett. Lit. M/en (Cam- 
den) 65 Ryc’ Marlow .. will not tary here as hussher and 
teache wrytinge. 1600 HoLttanp Livy xxiv. xliv. 539 His 
sergeants or huishers [/écfores] marching afore. ¢ 1611 
Beaum. & Fu. 4 Plays in One Induct., Prologues are 
hushiers bare before the wise. 1627 R. Asutey A /ansor 
1o An Huissier of his Chamber, 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. 
Exemp. 1. V.153 When. .hatred of idolatry is the huisher of 
Sacriledge. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xliv. 173 
Four Hushers..with Battouns headed with iron went before 
him, 1837 J. F. Cooper Lurope 11. 185 (Stanf.) The Auissier 
. announced the wife of an ambassador. 1 J. A. Car- 
tyLE Dante, Inferno 70 note, The Huissiers which Ben- 
venuto Cellini heard. 

Hence + Huisher v. ¢vans., to usher, precede. 

1606 HoLtLanp Sweton, 8 A public officer called Accensus 


HUISHT. 


should huisher him before and the Serjeants or Lictours 
follow after behinde. 

+ Huisht, a. Obs. var. of Husut or WHISHT, 
silent. (Cf. Husur 777.1) 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 248 He yt might by au- 
thoritie, commaunde al men to be huisht and silent. 

Hence + Huishtly adv. 

1548 UpAtt, etc. Evasu. Par. Fohn xvi. (R.), I shal then 
speake vnto you huishtlie and without woordes. 

Huit, obs. form of Hoor, Wuirr. 

|| Huitain (wité'n). Also 6 huiteine. [a. 
F. Azztain (15-16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. hzz¢ 
eight.] A set or series of eight lines of verse. 

1589 Putrennam Eng, Poesie u. x[i]. (Arb.) 102 In a 
huiteine he that putteth foure verses in one concord and 
foure in another concord [etc.]. 188x Saintspury in Aca- 
deny 15 Jan. 40 The tendency of a sonnet is to split into a 
huitain and a sixain. 

Huk(k)ah, var. of Hooxan. 

Huke (hivk), sd. Obs. exc. Hest, Forms: 5 
huyke, 5-6 hewk(e, 5-7 huk, 5— huke; also 
6-7 huik, 7 huicke, huyck, hoyke, 9 77st. 
huque. [a. OF. hugue, heugue a kind of cape 
with a hood; in med.L. Aaca (13th c. in Du Cange), 
MDn. hike, hétke, heuke, Du. huik, MLG. hozke, 
LG. hotke, hewke, hetke, hokke, hok, E.¥ ris. hethe, 
hetk’, hatke, hotke. Ulterior origin obscure. See 
-also Hark1.] 

A kind of cape or cloak with a hood; ‘an outer 
garment or mantle worn by women and afterwards 
by men ; also subsequently applied to a tight-fitting 
dress worn by both sexes’ (Fairholt Costume). 

1415 in Nicolas Zest. Vetwst. 1. 187, I will that all my 
hopolands [and] huykes not furred, be divided among the 
servants. 1418 Z. £. Wills (1882) 37 Also a Hewk of grene 
and other melly parted, 1423 Jas. 1 Kimgis Q. xlix, An 
huke sche had vpon hir tissew quhite. c1q40[see Hak s0.!]. 
@1529 SKELTON #, Rummyng 56 Her huke of Lyncole 
grene. 1530 PatsGR. 231/1 Hewke a garment for a woman, 
surquayne, froc, Ibid. 233/1 Huke. 1616 Buttoxar, Heke, 
a Dutch attire couering the head, face, and all the body. 
a@ 1626 Bacon New Até. (1627) 24 A messenger, in a rich 
Huke, @ 1657 LovEtace Poems (1864) 210 Like dames i’ th 
land of Luyck, He wears his everlasting huyck. 1694 
Dunton's Ladies Dict. (N.), The German virgins. .put on a 
streight or plain garment, such a one as they in some places 
call a huk. 1834 Prancnt Brit. Costume 181. 1852 Miss 
YoncE Cawzeos (1877) 11. xxxvi. 370 When not in armour, she 
wore a huque, or close-fitting gown. 

b. Applied to the Arab hak: see HarK 2, 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Wks. (N.), The richer sort [of 
women] doe weare a huicke, which is a rob of cloth or stuffe 
plated, and the upper part of it is gathered and sowed to- 
gether in the forme of an English potlid, with a tassell on 
the top. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 269 (Cairo) 
They [ladies] go all as ’twere masked and covered with an 
Huke that hides their face. : i ; 

Hence + Huke z. ¢vazs., to cover with or as with 
a huke; to veil, cloak, 

1613 H. Kine Halfe-pennyw. Wit (ed. 3) Ded. (N.), I will 
.. throw some light vaile of spotlesse pretended well-mean- 
ing over it, to huke and mask it from publicke shame, 

Huke, obs.-form of Hoox, Huck. e 

Hul, obs. form of H1tn, Hunn. 

Hulan, obs. var. of UHLAN, a (Polish) lancer. 


+ Hulch, sé. and a. Ods. [Origin obscure. 
The identity of meaning between Audlch, hulch-back, hulch- 
backed, and hunch, hunch-back, hunch-backed, suggests that 
the two groups are connected; but the relations between 
them are at present undetermined. That they are mere pho- 
netic variants seems to be negatived by the chronology}; for 
while all the members of the Az/ch group are in Cotgr. 1611, 
only kunch-backed is known to be possibly of similar age, 
hunch-back being of the 18th, and hunch of the r9the. (See 
Huncu v.) Cf, also Auck-backed, s.v. Huck sb1; huckle- 
backed, s.v. Huckie sb.; hulck-backed below:| 
A. sb. Ahump. Hence Hulched a., humped. 
1611 Corer., Bosse,..also, a hulch in the backe. Bossé, 
swollen, risen, bunchie, hulched, puffed vp. dz, Gidbasse 
..a great bunch, or hulch-like swelling. G7dde, a bunch, 
or swelling ; a hulch ; any thing that stands poking out. 
B. adj. or attrib. Hunched. Also in comb. 
Hulch-backed a., hunch-backed, hump-backed ; 


also ¢ransf. of round-backed tools. 

1611 Corcr., Gidbar, a kind of slender, and long-nosed 
Whale, that hath a hulch backe. Jd7d.,. Gidbeux, hulch, 
bunched, much swelling, imbossed. /did. s.v. Pacqguet, 1d 
porte son pacquet .. (said of one that is hulch-backt). 1653 
Urounart Rabelais 1. xxvii. 130 Little hulchback’t demi- 
knives. 1685 Corron tr. Montaigne III. 243 A man witha 
hulch back. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury u11.vil. 315/1The other 
[is] an Hulch or round Backed Cleaver. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais vy. Prol. (1737) p. Ixii, Little hulch-back’d AZsop. 

Hence }+Hulch v. ¢vans., to make ‘ hulch’ or 
humped ; to ‘bundle’ 2. 

1676 ETHEREDGE Alan of Mode 111. iii, I hate to be hulched 
up in a coach; walking is much better, 

+Huwilchy, ¢z. Ods. or dial. Also 8 hulgy. 
[f. Hunen sé.+-y.] Humpy, hump-backed. 

1632 SHERwoop, Hulchie, giddenx. a 1693 URQUHART 
Rabelais 1. xvii. 142 The uneven shrugging of her hulchy 
Shoulders. 1768 Ross Helenore 35 (Jam.) An ugly hulgie- 
backed, cankered wasp. /did. 78 And of a worldly hulgy- 


back get free. 

+ Hulck-backed, a. Obs. rare—. [perh. an 
error for hulch-backed; but cf. huck-backed, s.v. 
Hock s4.1; also Hunk sd.2 4.] = HvLcH-BACKED. 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uni. § 289. 79 The 
that — ee ee also the hulck-backed, swoln-throated. 

ou. V. 
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Huldce: see Hitp v., Hou a. and z. 

|| Huldee, huldi (hv ldz). Zast Ind. [Hindi, 
etc.] ‘The name in various East Indian vernaculars 
of the plant C2rcema longa, the tubers of which 
yield turmeric; also of the powdered turmeric itself. 

1832 G. A. Herktors tr. Customs Moosulmans India 97 
A day or two., before the application of A7Zdee to the bride- 
groom. 1834 Mepwin Azgder i Il’ales 11.335 Hindus, who 
besmear their persons and clothes with a red dye called 
Huldee. 1851 ///ustrv. Catal. Gt. Exhib. go5 A compound 
made with huldee, soap, etc. 

+Hulder. Obs. rare. Ger. + hulder, holder is 
‘elder’; but Ascham mentions e/dev as another tree; 
it is possible therefore that Az/der is a misprint 
for hulver holly ; others suggest alder, dial. owller. 

1545 Ascuam To.xvopfh. mu. (Arb.) 125 Hulder, black thorne, 
Serues tree, Beche, Elder, Aspe, and Salowe, eyther for 
theyr wekenes or lyghtenesse, make holow, starting, stud- 
ding, gaddynge shaftes. 

Hule, ME. dial. f. H1tn w., to cover, hide. 

1350 Will. Palerne 97 Hov hertily the herdes wif hules 
pat child. c1450 Myrc 1872 Wyth pre towayles and no 
lasse Hule byn auter at thy masse, 

Huler, -our, variants of Honour Ods. Hulfer, 
obs. f. Hutver, holly, Hulgy, var. Huncny. 

+ Hulk (hzlk), 5.1 Obs. or dial. Forms: 1 
hule, 4— hulk ; also 4 helk, 4-6 hulke, 5 hollek. 
[OE. Alc hut, prob. going back to an earlier 
*huluc, a dim. formation from ablaut stem /z/- 
of helan to cover; cf. Hunt sd.1, Horr, Hout. ] 

1. A hut, shed, hovel. Ods. or dial. 

a 1000 Laws of Ethelred u. c. 3 § 2 Gyf he. .hebbe oddon 
hulc zeworhtne, oddon zeteld zeslazen. cx000 HLFRic How, 
1. 336 He wolde genealzcan his hulce. croso Suppl, Aedfric’s 
Gloss. in. Wr.-Wiilcker 185/13 7ugurium, hulc. 1388 
Wyciir /sa. i. 8 As an hulke in a place where gourdis 
wexen, 1388 — W7isd. xi. 2 Thei maden litle housis [v.77 
housis, ether hulkis; housis, either helkis] in desert places. 
1391 in Foxe A.& MZ. (1570) 559/1 In a chappel not hallowed, 
but accurset sheperds hulke. 14.. Mov. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
726/23 Hoc tugurrium,ahollek. 1827 CLARE Sheph. Cal, 32 
Shepherds, that within their hulks remain, 

+2. A hiding-place; or ? hiding, concealment. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 8288 Hengist..had 
don hem skulke In wodes, in hilles, to crepe in hulke. 

3. A hull or husk (of fruit, grain, etc.) ; an outer 
covering or shell. Oéds. or dial. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxxxv. (Bodl. MS.), 
pe schale [of an acorn] wip pe curnel and be hulke. 1688 
R. Homme Armoury u. 85/1 The Hulk, hull, or pill is. .any 
covering of fruit that is thin skinned or easily cut. 1707 
J. STEVENS tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 223 Blown Blad- 
ders, nothing but Hulk and Air, @ 1796 Peccr Derbicisms, 
Hulk, a hull, or husk. 

Hulk (holk), sb.2 Forms: 1 hule, 5-7 hulke, (6 
Sc. houk), 7— hulk, (7 hulck, 9 da/. helk). [OE. 
hulc, corresp.to med.L. hulcus,-um, -a; ME. hulke, 
corresp. to OF. hulke, hulque, houlque, hurque, 
hourque (fem.), a flat-bottomed transport-ship with 
prow and poop rounded (Godef.); MDu, Azelc, 
hulke, mod.Du. hulk, MLG. hulk, holk, holke, 
OHG. holcho, MHG. holche, hiilk, mod.G. holk, 
hiilhk, hulk: a word of early diffusion among the 
maritime peoples of Western Europe, of uncertain 
origin, conjecturally referred to Gr. 6A«ds a ship 
that is towed, hence a ship of burthen, a trading 
vessel, merchantman.] 

1. A ship. In an OE. glossary=L. Mburna, a 
light, fast-sailing vessel. But usually, in ME. and 
later, A large ship of burden or transport, often 
associated with the carrack, Now arch. and in 


vague sense =‘ big, unwieldy vessel’. 

2e1000 Latin Laws of Ethelred, De Inst. Lond. c. 2 
(13th c.) in Schmid Gese¢ze 218 Si adveniat ceol vel hulcus. 
c1050 Suppl. Ae lfric’s Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 181/28 Zz- 
burna, hulce, c¢1420 Lypc. Assembly Gods 88 No shyp.. 
keruell, boot ner barge, Gret karyk, nor hulke. c¢ 1440 
Promp, Parv. 252/2 Hulke, shype, hudcus. 1480 CAxTon 
Chron. Eng. cexliv. (1482) 302 Grete carikkes, hulkes, 
galeyes and shippes. 1513 Douctas xezs x. v. 123 The 
mekle houk hym bayr was Tryton callit. 1558 W. Towrson 
in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 120 Two hulkes of Dantzich, the one 
..a shippe of 4oo tunnes. 1611 CotGr., Hourgue, a Hulke, 
or huge Fly-boat. /é7d., Oulgze,a Hulke. c 1620 Z. Boyp 
Zion's Flowers (1855) 22 Eight persons were in Noah’s 
hulk together, 1670 Cotton L'sfernon i. 1x. 441 One might 
..have call’d these prodigious Hulks (which were each of 
them of two thousand Tun) floating Cities, rather than Ships. 
1730-46 THOMSON Azztumn 126 The sooty hulk Steered 
sluggish on, 18853 Runciman Skippers §& Sh. gt A vast 
gloomy hulk hove up on his port bow. 

Sig. 1637 Gittesrie Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. Aiv, These 
are the best wares which the bigge hulke of Conformity 
«hath imported amongst us. 


+2. The Huut of a ship. Ods. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 39 The Galley .. 
her hulke painted over with sparkling vermilion. 1687 A. 
LovELL tr. Thevenot’s Trav, 1. 110 These Saiques are like 
great Barks, having a round hulk. 1829 Wat. Philos. 
Prelim. Treat. 38 (U. K. S,.) The back of its shell resembles 
the hulk oF 8 a. : 5 

3. The body of a dismantled ship (worn out and 
unfit for sea service) retained in use as a store- 
vessel, for the temporary housing of crews, for 
quarantine or other purposes; also applied to 
vessels specially built for such purposes, (See 
also SHEER-HULK. ) 


HULKING, 


167: DrypEeNn Even. Love Pref., The hulk of Sir Francis 
Drake. 1681 Cotton Wond. Peak 75 Moor'd up with a 
Chain, Like Drake’s old Hulk at Deptford. 1682 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 1756/1 The Hulk rides very securely within, and 
is.. employed in Careening one of His Majesties Ships. 
1694. /bid. No. 3017/3 Yesterday was Launched..a new 
Hulk named the Chatham Hulk, which exceeds all that has 
been before built of that kind. 1727-4r Cuambers Cycl., 
Hulks, ave large vessels, having their gun-decks from 113 
to 150 feet long, and from 31 to 4o feet broad ;.. Their chief 
use is for setting masts into ships, and the like. 1776 L. 
McIntosu in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 163 We 
sunk a hulk in the channel of the river. 1817 J. Evans 
Exacurs. Windsor etc. 467 Those vast ponderous Hulks 
devoted to the purposes of quarantine. 

Jig. 1883 STEVENSON 77eas. sl, 1. iii, I'm a poor old hulk 
on a lee shore. 

b. A vessel of this kind formerly used as a 
prison. Usually p/. (See quot. 1864.) 

1797 Sporting Mag, 1X. 284 Major Semple .. and another 
convict .. were lodged on board the hulks at Portsmouth. 
1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 151 The sentence of 
death..would be commuted for—the hulks. 1864 Chambers’ 
Bk. of Days U1. 67/2 It was as a means of devising a severe 
mode of punishment short of death that the Hulks on the 
‘Thames were introduced, in 1776...These prison-ships have 
sometimes been constructed for this special purpose, and 
yet the term ‘hulk’ remains in use as a short and easy desig- 
nation. 1887 7zes 26 Aug. 7/5 Prison life ..was very un- 
like what it now is ;..the hulks were sinks of iniquity. 

attrib, 1897 P. WarunGc Old Regime 60 In the moment 
which succeeded the hulk-warder’s words. Jd¢d. Achieving 
.. avery bad ‘hulk report’ for himself. 

4. transf. and fig. a. A big, unwieldy person. 

1597 SHAKsS. 2 Hex. IV, 1. i. 19 Harrie Monmouth’s 
Brawne (the Hulke Sir Iohn). @1656 Br. Hatt Rem. Wks. 
(1660) 22 The hulck of a tall Brabanter, behinde whom I 
stood..shadowed me from notice. 1828 Craven Dial., Helk, 
a large, heavy person. 1859 G. Merepitu 2. Feverel xl, 
There is something impressive in a great human hulk, 1894 
Crockett Razders 58 Think shame o’ yersel’, ye great hulk. 

b. A bulky or unwieldy mass (of anything). 

1818 Scotr Fam. Lett. 17 Jan. (1894) Il. xiv. 11 The wind 
has not stirred a stone of the ugly hulk of stone and lime. 
1828 Craven Dial., Helks, large white clouds, indicative of 
a thunder-storm. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. (1856) 546 
These huge ice hulks. 

Hulk, sd.° local. Mining. [Goes with Hux v.27] 
Anexcavation made in removing the ‘ gouge’, etc. 

1847-78 Hatuw., Hx/k, an old excavated working. Derd. 

+ Hulk, v.1 Ods. rare. [? f. HULK s6.! 2.) zntr. 
To hide, lie concealed. 

¢ 1330 R. BRUNNE Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15888 Al pat ilke 
day he sculked, Among be pouere men he hulked. 

Hulk (holk), v.42 [app. a variant of HouxK z. to 
hollow out.] 

+1. trans. To disembowel. Obs. or dial. 

ax61r Beaum. & FL. Philaster v.ii, And with this swash- 
ing blow..I could hulk your Grace, and hang you up cross- 
leg'd, Like a Hare at a Poulters. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
ul. ix, 188/1 [To] Hulk, or Paunch, is to open the Hare, and 
take out her Garbage. 1741 Compl. Fant. Piece i. i. 302 Take 
up the Hare, and hulk her. a@ 1825 Forsy Voc. Z. Anglia. 
1854 Miss Baxer Northamipt. Gloss., Hulk, to take out the 
entrails of a hare or rabbit. 

2. Mining. To remove the ‘gouge’ or softer 
part of a lode before blasting or breaking down 
the harder part. 

1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., Dzhu, to cut ahead on one 
side of a face, so as to increase the efficacy of blasting on 
the remainder. .Also called ¢o hudk. 

Hulk (bvlk), v.38 [f. Huu 54.2] 

I. 1. trans. +a. To condemn to‘ the hulks’ (see 
Hux 50.2 3b). b. To lodge (sailors, etc.) tempo- 
rarily in a hulk. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXII. 453 The poacher was taken, 
tried, hulked. 1836 E. Howarp 2. Reefer xxix, They were 
hulked on board of the Pegasus. 1859 Ad? Year Round 
No. 17. 390/2 The Cherbourg authorities don’t ‘ hulk’ their 
seamen as we do in narrow, dirty, old-fashioned hulks. 

II. 2, zutr. To act, hang about, or go in a 
clumsy, unwieldy, or lazy manner. dad. 

1793 Spirit Pub. Fruls. (1799) I. 76 Before I’d dance 
attendance upon you .. till four or five o’clock in the after- 
noon, while you lie hulking in bed. a@ 1825 Forsy Voc. Fi 
Anglia s.v., It is said of a lazy lout, who has nothing to do, 
and desires to have nothing, that he goes Au/king about 
from place to place, seemingly watching for opportunities 
to pilfer. a 

3. (With 2.) To rise bulkily or massively. 

1880 Brackmore JZary Anerley I. vi. 65 This is the chump 
of the spine of the Wolds, which hulks up at last into 
Flamborough Head. 1892 Dazly News 17 Sept. 5/4 The 
working man is getting his body back again into good 
condition... He is hulking-up, as we say. 

Hulkage. dal. [f. Hutk s6.1+-acr.] Hulks, 
hull or husk collectively ; bran. 

1869 BLackMorE Lorna Doone xxxii, She..pointed to the 
great bock of wash, and riddlings, and brown hulkage (for 
we ground our own corn always). 

Hulking (holkin), a. collog. [f. Hux sb.2 4 
+-1NG2.] Bulky, unwieldy; clumsy or ungainly 
on account of great bulk. 

1698 E. Warp Lond. Spy xiv. 324 (Farmer) Up in the 
Chimney Corner sat a great Hulking Fellow. 1767 H. 
Brooke Fool of Qual, (1859) Il. 165 You are grown a 
huge hulking fellow since I saw you last. 1806-7 J. BerEs- 
FORD Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xvi. 97 Rummaging over 
the two hulking volumes, 1854 H. MiLier Sch. & Sch. 
xvi. (1857) 351 He could scarce make himself heard over 
half the area of his large, hulking chapel. 1875 Jowetr 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 108 A great hulking son ought not to be 
a burden on his parents, 
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HULKISH. 


Hu'lkish, a. rare. [f. Huw s).2 +-18H.] Per- 
taining to the hulks: see HuLK sd.2 3b, 

1800 Morn. Chron. in Spirit Pub. Frals, (1801) 1V. 14 By 
this plan felons may be moralized. . better, than by the hulk- 
ish scheme of reformation so long practised. 

Hulky (holki), a. collog. [f. HULK sd.2 4+-Y.] 
Like or of the nature of a hulk; bulky, unwieldy, 


hulking. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T. s.v., A great hulkey fellow, an 
overgrown clumsey lout. 1827 Blackw. Mag. XX1. 789 That 
he may place his huge hulky heels on your fender, 1872 
Gro. Exvior A/iddlem. \vi, I want to go first and have a 
round with that hulky fellow who turned to challenge me. 

Hull (hol), sd.!| Forms: a. 1 hulu, ? 2-3 *hule, 
(?3) 4-6 hul, 4- hull, (4 hulle, 5 holl), £8. 4-5 
hole, 5 hoole, 8— hool, Sc. 8-9 huil, hule (72). 
[OE. Alu husk, from ablaut grade Az/- of helan 
to cover: cf. OHG. hulla, Ger. hiille covering, 
cloak, ete.:—*Aulja, and OHG, hudlsa, Ger. hiilse 
(:—*hulis’, *halust), hull of beans or pease. The 
normal Eng. descendant of OE. Azlu is hell; but 
dialectally the # was lengthened in ME, to @ (see 
Luick Ang? Lautgesch. §§ 506, 536) giving hoole, 
mod. dial. hool, Sc. huztl, hile (ii).] 

1. The shell, pod, or husk of pease and beans ; 
the outer covering or rind of any fruit or seed. 

a, crooo AiiFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 127/38 
Culliola, hnutehula. c¢ 1380 Wycur Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 71 
Man coveitip to be fild wip pes hulis [v.7. holis]. 1495 
Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvu. \xiv. (W. de W.), Beenys ete 
wyth the hullys [Bod?. 7S, holes] ben harde to defye, but.. 
whan the hull is awaye it clensyth. 1589 Cocan Haven 
Health x. (1636) 34 Take.. Jorden Almonds, and beate them 
in a Morter with the huls and all on. a@1693 UrquHart 
Rabelais 1. xviii. 145 The Bean is not seen till. .its swad or 
hull be shaled. 18470. Brownson Two Brothers Wks. VI. 
327 The mere hull without the kernel. 1853 Morrit Tanning 
& Currying 75 The horse-chestnut. The hulls, as well as 
the young fruit, also contain tannin. 

B. ¢1380 Wycuir Serv. Sel. Wks. II. 69 Pis sone covei- 
tide to fille his beli wip pese holes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvi. |xxx. (Bodl. MS.), Some greyne and sede .. 
is ingendred in coddes and holes as it fareb in benes, 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 242/2 Hoole, or huske (S. hole, P. 
holl), sZigua. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Afisc. (1733) 1.115 Ilk 
kind of corn it hasit’shool. od. Sc. Pea-huils, bean-huils, 
grosel huils. ‘ ‘ 

b. collectively. The cuticle of grain; bran. 
c1480 Two Cookery-bks. 105 Take wih]ete, and bray it in 
a morter, that al be hole holl be awey. 1798 Trans. Soc. 
Arts XVI. 206, I take all the hull or bran out of the flour. 

2. a. The core of an apple. b. The encom- 
passing calyx of certain fruits. 

1883 Mrs. Rotiins Vew Eng. Bygones 180 Others [apples], 
mild and fine-grained, were relishable close up to the hulls. 
1883 Evang. Mag. Oct. 461 We miss the hollow, thimble-like 
cavity which is seen on turning a raspberry upside-down 
after pulling it from its ‘hull’. 

3. ¢ransf. and fig. Something that encases or 
encloses; a covering, envelope; the case of a 
chrysalis ; A/. clothes, garments. 

a, 1831 Cartyte Sart, Res. 1. ix, What hadst thou been 
without thy blankets, and bibs, and other nameless hulls? 
1845 — Cromwed/ 1x. cciii. (1871) LV.136 No hulls, leathern or 
other, can entirely hide it. 1850 — Latter-d. Pamph. iii. 
(1872) 90 They, across such hulls of abject ignorance, have 
seen into the heart of the matter. 1878 EMERSON Sovereignty 
Ethics in N. Amer. Rev, CXXVI. 405 The poor grub.. 
casts its filthy hull, expands into a beautiful form with 
rainbow wings. 

RB. 1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 11. xvi, I'se rive frae 
off ye’r hips the hool. A/Zod. Sc. (Mother undressing child) 
Now, out o’ your huils ! 

b. The encompassing membrane of the heart ; 
the pericardium. 

a 1605 Montcomert£E Misc. Poems xxviii. 18 Hope micht.. 
fray ane hairt..out of hishuill. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 
vy. i, My heart out of its hool was like to loup. 1785 Burns 
Halloween xxvi, Poor Leezie’s heart maist lap the hool. 

4. +a. A hut or hovel. Ods. b. A sty or pen 
for animals. worth. dial. (Cf. Hux sé.1 1.) 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 100 Leswe pine ticchenes bi heordmonne 
hulen of ris & of leaues. 1570 Levins Manip. 185/19 An 
Hul for hogs, porcile. 1637 in Sheffield Gloss. s.v., Tho. 
Hartley holdeth a cottage at will and a swine hull next the 
Church lane. @ 1804 J. MATHER Songs (1862) 42 (ibid.) Two 
steps there go up to his hull. 1825 Brockett, Wud/, a 
place in which fowls, etc. are confined for the purpose of 
fattening. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. s.v., Pig-hull, rabbit-hudl. 

5. ‘The house or building of a grinding wheel’ 
(Sheffield Gloss.). 

1831 J. Hottanp Manuf. Metal 1. 289 Internally the 
building is divided into hulls, and these into troughs. 1884 
Harper's Mag, June 75/t In the dust of a ‘hull’ of grind- 
ing ‘troughs’. 1885 S?¢. Fammes's Gaz. 2 Jan. 6/1 Many 
protective ‘hulls’ are necessary to this handicraft. 

Hull (hal), sé.2 [Of obscure origin: not known 
before ¢1550; possibly the same word as Huy 
sb, but decisive evidence is wanting. 

It has been conjectured by some to be identical with the 
15-16th c. Hout (sé, 2), corrupted as early as 1591 to Hotp 
(s4.2); but, beside the phonetic difficulty, this appears nearly 
always to mean the internal cavity of the ship (so Du. 
scheepshol; cf. Hore sé, 6), and not to be applied like Au/é 
to the external framework. There is an equivalent sense 
of Hutx sé.2, which, however, is not known before c 1630, 
and thus does not help the explanation of 4x//. The follow- 
ing Is app. the only quot. which favours the connexion of the 
word with hol/, hole, hold. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 243/1 Hoole of a schyppe (Ki, P. 
holle), carina.) 
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1. The body or frame of a ship, apart from the 
masts, sails, and rigging. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 1. xxi. Gja, Till suche time as ye 
can see the shippe, or rather the very hull next to the water. 
1627 Cart. SmitH Seamtan’s Gram. il. 4 By the hull is meant, 
the full bulke or body of a ship without masts or any rigging 
from the stem to the sterne. 1676 tr. Guillatiere’s Voy. 
Athens 14 We discovered by her Hull she was a Christian 
Frigot. 1742 Wooproore in Hanway 77a, (1762) I. 1. 
xvil. 77 The russian government build hulls after the dutch 
manner fit for shoal water. 1869 Sir E. ReEp Our /ron- 
Clad Ships ii. 24 Modes of. .disposing the armour upon the 
hulls of our iron-clad ships. 

+b. A dismantled vessel ; = Huux sd.2 3. Obs. 

1582 N. Licnerietp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. \xxv. 
154 A certaine ship .. Afterward that he had taken the 
spoyle of the same, hee lefte the Hullin keepinge. 1666 
Lond. Gaz. No. 59/3 We saw the Admiral made a Hull, and 
three of the Enemy were fired. 

2. Phrases. a. Zo lie at (+a, on, to) hull (cf. 
A-HULL): =Hutiv.2 1. Also fo He hull, try a 
Aull, strike (a) hull, in kindred sense. b. Hull 
down: so far away that the hull is invisible, being 
below the horizon. So Az// out: with the hull 
above the horizon. ec. Hull-to = A-HULL, 

a. 1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 98 We lay 
at hull about an hour after. ‘1582 N. LicHEFIELD tr. 
Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. xxix. 73 All this time the 
shippes laye a hull. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 33 The 
ship on hull, the helme on lee. 1634 Brereton 77av. 
(Chetham Soc.) I. 12 In stormy weather they take down 
their masts, and fish, the vessel lying at hull. 1635 Voy. 
Foxe & Fames to N, West (Hakluyt Soc.) I. 181 He 
strooke sayle and lay to hulle. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc/. 
s.v., To strike a Hull, is to lie closely or obscurely in the 
sea in astorm. 1773 N. Frowbe Lif etc. 122 Let the Ship 
drive with the Tempest, and at length, to try a Hull. 1828 
¥ H. Moore's Pract. Navig. (ed. 20) 184 When she lies 
hull, that is, with all her sails furled. 1867 Smytu Saz/or’s 
Word-bk. s.v., To strike hullin a storm, is to take in her 
sails and lash the helm on the lee side of the ship, which is 
termed #0 ie a-hudll. 

b. 1775 Datrympte in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 395 The 
vessel was hull down when they came aboard. 1804 
Naval Chron. X11. 318 As soon as she was hull out I 
made sail. 1839 T. Beate Sperm Whale 283 Exclaimed, 
* She is hull down’, meaning that .. the convexity of the 
sea between us and the ship was greater than the height of 
the body of the vessel. 1883 STEVENSON Silverado Sq. 180 
They were hull-down for us behind life’s ocean, and we but 
hailed their topsails on the line. 

ec. 1744 Lond. Mag. 142 Some of the Weathermost 
Ships were, at Night, Hull-to. 1794 Rigging & Seaman- 
ship I1. 252* Hudll-to, the situation of a ship when she lies 
with all her sails furled ; as in trying. 

+ Hull, 53.3 Obs. [cf. Hutver.] Holly. 


1557 TussEr 100 Points Hfusb. xlii, Get Iuye and hull, 
woman deck vp thyne house. 1573 — Husd. xvili.(1878) 46 
To plots not full ad bremble and hull. 1586 W. WrEBBE 
Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 74 Oft did a left hand crow foretell 
these thinges in her hull tree. 

Hull (hzl), v1 Forms: see Huu sé.) [f. 
Huu sb.1] trans. To remove the hull, shell, or 
husk of; to strip of the outer covering. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xvii. (Bodl, MS.), 
Pollenta is corne isode ipeled and holed [ed. 1495 hullyd] and 
ischeled wib frotinge of handes. c1430 Two Cookery-bks. 33 
Take Whyte Pesyn,and hoole hem in be maner as men don 
Caboges. 1544 PHAER Regim. Lyfe (1553) D vij b, To eate 
barly hulled, 1612 Woopati. Su7g. Mate Wks.(1653) 346 Take 
..good Bay-berries, hulled well, 1662 H.SrusBe /zd. Nectar 
ii. 14 They cannot afford to pick or hull their nuts. 178x-5 
Latuam Gen. Synopsis Birds 1.310 (Y.) The male will hull 
the seeds for his consort with his bill. 1880 Yasteson's 
Dict. s.v. Hule,Vo hule peas. 1890 Spectator 1 Nov., Two 
contrivances, one for irrigating, the other for hulling rice. 

b. ¢ransf. + (a) To shed (teeth). (4) To pick 
(fruit) from the encompassing calyx. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4442/4 A yellow Dun Stone-horse .. 
now hulling his Teeth. 1884 Ror Vat. Ser. Story viii, He 
brought the strawberries to Amy..and stood near while she 
.. hulled them, 

' +e. tutr. (for ref.) To lose the hulls. Ods. 

¢ 1430 To Cookery-bks. 7 Take whete ., an stampe with 
a pestel tyl it hole. 

Hence Hulling v6/, sb., also Comb, in hulling- 
machine, -mill. 


Hull (hol), 2.2 [f. Huu 53.2] 

+1. intr. Naut. Of a ship: To float or be driven 
by the force of the wind or current on the hull 
alone; to drift to the wind with sails furled; to 
lie a-hull. Ods. 

1558 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 130 We lost our 
maine saile, foresaile, and spreetsaile, and were forced to 
lye a hulling. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, 1. iv. 438 There 
they hull, expecting but the aide Of Buckingham, to 
welcome them ashore. 1627 Carr. Smit Seaman's Gram, 
ix. 40 If that split .. then hull, which is to beare no saile. 
Lbid., Vhey call it hulling also in a calme swelling Sea, which 
is commonly before a storme, when they strike their sailes 
lest she should beat them in peeces against the mast by 
Rowling. 1687 B. Ranpotrn Archipelago 100 We were 
forced to... hull (lye with our head to the wind without any 
saile), 1708 Motreux Radbelats iv. xxi. (1737) 92 What a 
devilish Sea there Runs? She'll neither try, nor hull. 

+b. transf. and fig. Obs. « 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. u. ii. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 45/2 He may hull up and down in the humorous 
World a little longer. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 1x, viii. 239 
The fish..hulled too and fro with the waves, as if it had 
beene halfe dead. 

2. trans. To strike (a ship) in the hull with 
cannon shot. 





HULS. 


1726 SuEetvocke Voy. round World (1757) 203 We had not 
a man killed or wounded, although the enemy often hulled 
us. 1776 W. Heatu in Sparks Corr, Amer. Rev. (1853) 1. 
277 The Phoenix was thrice hulled by our shot. 1894 Clark 
Russett Good Ship Mohock I. 128, I did not know but 
that the Mohock had been hulled and was sinking. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 23 May 6/3 The Spaniards say that the hulling 
of the vessel was accidental. 

Hull, obs. form of Hit v.1, to cover. 

Hullabaloo (hv:labal7-), sb. (int.) Also 8 
hollo-ballo, g halloo-, halla-, holla-, hulla- 
balloo, -boloo, halli(e)-, holliballoo, hille-, 
hilli-, hally-, hurla-, hulabaloo, hilliebalow. 
[Of recent appearance in print, and of still unsettled 
form; it appears first in Sc. and north. Eng. 


writers and vocabularies. 

It is app. the interj. Aad/oo, hullo, hilloa, with riming re- 
duplication, thus, Aad/oo-baloo! ‘The conjecture has been 
made, but without any evidence, that it was orig. a wolf- 
hunting cry, and contained the French words das @e loup! 
(Cf. Batow, Batoo.)] 

Tumultuous noise or clamour ; uproar ; clamorous 


confusion, Also fig. 

1762 Smottett Stix £. Greaves vii, 1 would there was 
a blister on this plaguy tongue of mine for making such a 
hollo-ballo. 1800 SoutHey in C. C. Southey 277 II. 81 
One day there was a hallaballoo (I never saw that word in 
adictionary..) inthe stables. 1804 — Ze/¢. (1856) I. 260 You 
must come as soon as our hullabaloo is over. 1818 CoppeTT 
Pol, Reg. XXXIII. 597 Those ‘ Cheap Publications’, about 
which they have made such a halloobaloo. 1825-80 JAMIE- 
son, Halloo-balloo, hallie-balloo, a great noise and uproar. 
Renfr.; Hilliebalow Roxb. ; Hillie-bulloo Angus; Hillie- 
bullow Fife. 1825 Brockett, Hallabaloo, Hillebaloo, a 
noise, an uproar. 1841 R. OastLeR Fleet Papers 1. xiii. 100 
What a halloo-bo-loo the hunters sometimes caused! 1844 
Disraewt Coningsby vin. vi, The truth of all this hullaballoo 
was that Rigby had a sly pension. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop 
Mrs. Hallib. 1. xxii. (1888) 265 There’s no knowing what 
hullabaloo they might make! 1898 J. Arcu Story of Life 
xlii. 312 When the movement started, there was a terrible 
hullaboloo. 

b. as 7z#. 

a 1845 [see HutLoo]. 1887 R. Aspay White Mare White- 
stonecliff 147 That lazy crew ..Would sleep till the porter 
cried ‘ Hullaballoo, Hullaballoo, The abbot is waiting in 
chapel for you’. 

Hence Hullabaloo: v. 7zfr., to make a hulla- 


baloo. 

1867 Miss BrouGcuton Cometh up as a Fl.\.v. 54 When 
I die there'll be a great splash of tears and hullaballooing. 

Hullar, var. Hotour Oés. 

Hulled (hzld),a. [f. Hunn sd.! and 2+ -rp2.] 

1. Having a hull or husk (of a particular kind), 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 28 b, Barley .. 
yf it be Winter seede it is harder hulled. 

2. Of a ship: Having a hull or body (of a par- 
ticular kind). 

1893 Daily News 1 May 4/4 The gracefully hulled three 
and four-masted schooners. ‘ 

Hulled (hzld), 4/.a. [f. Hurt v.1] Stripped 
of the hull or husk. 

1382 Wyctir Prov, xxvii. 22 If thou bete togidere a fool 
in a morter, as hoolid barli smytende there vp on the pestel. 
1656 Ripciey Pract. Physick 58 Decoction of hulled barley. 
1851 /llustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1224 Oats and barley de- 
prived of their first pellicle, and known under the name of 
groats and of hulled barley. 

Huller (hvlo1). [f. Hurn v.t+-rrl.] One 
who or that which hulls; sgec. a machine for 
separating the hulls from seeds. 

1864 in WessTER. 1875 in Knicut Dict. Mech. 

Hulling (hv'lin). [f. Hutt sd.1+-1ne.1] Outer 
covering ; an outer garment (cf. HI.1Ne), 

1434 in Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 242/2 Her 
hullyng of black, red and green. 1708 Morrevux Radelais 
v. xvi, The Husks, and Hullings. 1847-78 Haciiwett, 
Hullings, husks, or shells; chaff. Also, hilliags or coverlets. 

Hullo, hulloa (héld0), zzz. [Cf. Hato, 
Hi1.o, Horto.] A call used to hail a person or 
to excite his attention. 

1857 Hucues 70m Brown 1. ix, Hullo, who's there? 1882 
Mrs. Rippvett Daisies § B. 111. 57 Hulloa, you sir ! 

+ Hullock (ho lok). Mast. Obs. [Origin un- 
ascertained.] A small part of a sail let ont in a 
gale to keep the ship’s head to the sea. 

1553 WiLLoucusy in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 269 Then we 
spred an hullocke of our foresaile, and bare roome with her, 
1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram. ix. 41 Seeing the storm 
decreaseth, let vs trie if she will endure the Hullocke of a 
Saile, which sometimes is a peece of the mizen saile or some 
other little saile, part opned to keepe her head to the sea. 
1708 Motreux Rabelais tv. xxii. (1737) 94 She'll bear the 
Hullock of a Sail. 

Hullok, obs. form of H1ntock, 
ane Pilgr. Lyf Manhode i, exlv. (1869) 133 Toward an 

ullok. 

Hulloo (hal), txt. A variant of Hatnoo. 

1707 HIckERINGILL Priest-cr, 1. v. 53 Hulloo then, goon, 
run on; Hulloo! See who cares first, you or I. a 1845 
Hoop Forge u. xxiii, Hulloo! Hulloo! “And Hullabaloo ! 

Hull(o)ur, -owre, var. Honour. Oés. 

Hully (hvli), 2. vave—°. [f. Hunn 5b.) + -¥1,] 
Having or abounding in hulls or husks. 

1727 Baitey vol. II, fully, full of hulls, In Ainswortn, 


Jounson, and in mod, Dicts, 


Huloist, Hulotheism: see Hy oisr, -THEISM. 
Hulpe, obs. pa. t. and pple. of HELP 2, 
+ Huls, v. Obs. rare, ? 


HULSTER. 


c1420 Pallad. on Husb. vu. 56 And.euery puls, Ther lond 
is cold, is heruest now to huls [cus strepitu metere). 

Hulster (ha'lstaz), sd. dial. Also holster. 
[Cf. OE. heolstor, f. hel-an to cover, conceal, and 
see Hotsrer.] A hiding-place, a retreat. 

[ax000 Sa/an 101 Nazan we bes heolstres pat we us 
zehydan mazon.] 1880 I”. Cornwall Gloss., Hulster, ..a 
hold or retreat. ‘ This rubbish is only a hulster for snails’. 
T.Q. Couch. 1882 Jaco Cornwall Gloss., Holt, or Holster, 
a lurking place, a place of concealment. 


+ Hu'lster, v. Ods. [f. prec.] vans. To hide. 

e400 Row. Rose 6146 There I hope best to hulstred be 
And certeynly sikerest hidyng Is vndirnethe humblest 
clothing. [1616 BuLtokar, /ués/red, hidden.] 

Hult, obs. form of Hitt sé. 

+ Hulve. Ods. (See quot.) 

1764 G. Facob’s Compl. Crt.-heeper (ed. 6) 114 The Trunk 
or Hulve [to] convey the Water in the Common Sewer. 

Hulver (hvlvar). Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 hol- 
vyr, hulfere, -wur, -uyr, 6 -war. [In late ME, 
hulfere, app. the same as ON. hulfr, which is 
explained by Vigf. as ‘dogwood’, The ulterior 
history of the word, and the question of its relation 
to holly or holm, are undetermined.] 

Holly. Knee hulver, Butcher's Broom, Ruscus 
aculeatus. Sea hulver, Sea Holly, Eryngo. 

¢ 1430 Lyne. Compl. Bl. Kut. 129 Betwix an hulfere and a 
wodebinde. 14.. Songs §& Carols (Percy Soc.) xl, Holvyr 
and Heyvy mad a gret party, Ho xuld have the maystri. 
c1440 Proup. Parv. 253/t Hulwur, tre (A., P. huluyr), 
hulmus. 1878 Lyte Dodoens tv. Wiii. 519 Sea Holme, or 
Huluer, and Sea Holly. 67d. v1. xxxiv. 701 In Englishe it 
is called Holme, Holly, and Huluer. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad 
1v. 719 The skirt of hulver and the screen of spruce. @ 1825 
Forsy Voc. E, Anglia, Hulver, holly. 1859 Al/ Year 
Round No. 36. 225/1 The holly..in Norfolk. .called hulver. 

b. attrib. and Comd., as hulver bush, tree; 
hulver-head, -headed a. (see quots.); hulver 
oak, the holm-oak. 

1538 Turner Lidellus, Ruscus,..an Huluar tre. 1597 
GerarveE Herbal 111. xxx. 1159 The..Ilex..might be called 
Holme Oke, Huluer Oke, or Holly Oke. 1601 HoLianp 
Pliny xxiv. xiii. (R.), Vouching the Holly, or Hulver-tree. 
arzjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hulver-head, a silly foolish 
Fellow. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T., Hulver-headed, silly, 
puzzle-pated. a@ax825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Hulver- 
headed, stupid; muddled; confused; as if the head were 
enveloped in a hulver bush. 

+ Hulwort. Herb. Obs. The name of a plant. 
c1265 Voc. Names Pl.in Wr.-Wiilcker 555/t Pulegium, 
pulicl, hulwurt. 1597 Gerarpe Herbal App., Hulwort is 
Polium, 1884 Mitter Plant-n., Teucrium Polium, Cat- 
Thyme, Hul-wort, Poly Germander. 

Huly, var. Hooty, S¢., gently, tardily. 

Hum (hym), v.! Also 4-7 humme, 5 home, 
6homme. [Known from end of 14the.; echoic; 
cf. MHG. Aummen, mod.G. dial. hummen, hom- 
men, early mod.Du. (Kilian) hummen =hemmen to 
hem, emit voice; also Bum v., and Ger. summen, 
brummen, Du. brommen, expressing the same or 
similar sounds, all with the characteristic labial- 
nasal #7. See also HUMBLE v.7] 

1. intr. To make a low continuous murmuring 
sound or note, as a bee or other insect; also 
said of a top or wheel in rapid rotation, a bell 
vibrating after being struck, etc. 

c1420 Pallad. on Hush. vu. 124 Vf that they [bees] 
humme. 1573-80 Baret Alv, H 717 To Humme likea Bee, 
bombilo, 1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodies xxviii, (1645) 310 
‘Trembling bells..hum a great while longer then others. 
1774 Goitpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 157 The gnat.. is 
sometimes heard to hum about our beds at night. 1783 
Craspe Village 1, The dull wheel hums doleful through the 
day. 1887 Bowen Virg, Eclog. vu. 13 Bees cluster and 
hum. 

2. intr. To make a low inarticulate vocal sound ; 
esp. to utter such a sound in expression of dissent 
or dissatisfaction, or + of approbation or applause. 

13.. Erkenwald 28: in Horstmann A/feng?, Leg. (1881) 
272 Pen hummyd he pat per lay.. And gefe a gronynge. 
¢ 1532 Dewes /ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 917 A chorle hommeth 
or grudgeth. 1605 Suaxs. J/acé, 1. vi. 42 The clowdy Mes- 
senger.. hums; as who should say, you'l rue the time That 
clogges me with this Answer. 1687 Jagd. Coll, & Fas. LI 
(O. Hist. Soc.) vi. 1442 Upon which the Rabble hummed. 
1779-81 Jounson L. P., Sfrat Wks. III. 11 When the 

reacher touched any favourite topick in a manner that de- 
ighted his audience, their approbation was expressed by a 
loud hum, continued in proportion to their zeal or pleasure. 
When Burnet preached, part of his congregation hummed 
so loudly and so long, that he sat down to enjoy it. 1893 
J.S. Wixter Aunt Fohnntie 11. 93 He hum'd at the cutlets 
and he pshaw’d at the salad. b } : 

b. To sing with closed lips without articulation. 

©1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 1226, I home and I hast, Ido 
pat I may, With mery tvne pe trebyll to syng. c 1640 
F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. (1663) 1 Sing not within thy 
mouth, humming to thy self, unless thou be alone. Joc. 
She was singing, or rather humming, in a low tone. 

e. To make an inarticulate murmur in a pause 
of speaking, from hesitation, embarrassment, etc. 
Usually in phr. ¢o hum and ha (haw): see Ha v., 
Haw v. 

a err Troylus 11. 1150 (1199) Al rosy hewed tho 
woxe she, And gan to hum. 1530 Patser. 588/2 He hum- 
meth and haeth and wyll nat come out withall, 1606 Suaks. 
Tr. & Cr. 1. iii. 165 Hum and stroke thy Beard. 1632 
MassincGer & Fietp Fatal Dowry iv. i, Do you stand 
Humming and hahing now? 1749 Fietpinc Tom Younes 
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vit. xi, Don't stand humming and hawing, but speak out. 
1865 CarLyLe Freak, Gt, xi. ii. V. 30 Robinson apologetic- 
ally hums and hahs. 

trans, 1678 BuTLerR Hud. 111. ii. 1161 [You] never hum’d 
and hah’d Sedition. «@ 1680 — Rev. (1759) II. 103 A fifth- 
monarchy man..humms and hahs high Treason. 

3. To give forth an indistinct sound by the blend- 
ing of many voices, etc.; hence (co//og.) to be in 
a condition of busy activity, to be all astir. 

1726-46 ‘THOMSON Winter 632 The city swarms intense. 
The public haunt .. warm with mixed discourse, Hums in- 
distinct. 1814 Byron Corsa7r ut. xviii, The haven hums 
with many a cheering sound. 1842 Tennyson S¢. Siz. 
Styl. 37, I scarce can hear the people hum About the 
column's base. 1889 Pall Mall G. 15 July 1/3 [In] the ex- 
pressive nomenclature of the Far West, Hong-kong ‘just 
hums’ ail the time. 1893 R. Kiptinc Zany Invent. 29 Vhe 
whole country was humming with dacoits. 1898 Daily News 
11 Jan. 5/1 ‘he report that he had plenty of money, and 
would make things hum at the club. ‘ : 

4. trans. To utter with humming; to sing with 
closed lips and without articulation. 

1602 Marston Anfonio’s Rev. ¥. iii, One gives nods and 
hums what he would speake. 1710 Appison 7atler No. 
157 ® 7 Then [she] would hum over Two or Three Notes. 
1808 Scott Marm. 1. ii, Low humming .. Some ancient 
Border gathering song. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xv, The 
bees. .hummed forth their drowsy satisfaction. 

b. To hum and ha: see after 2c. 

+5. To greet with a hum; to hum up, down, to 
express approval or disapproval of, by humming. 

1642 Mitton A fol. Smect. viii, Such as are most humm’d 
and applauded there. 1682eVew News fr. Bedlam 43 By 
canting and ranting Ile hum all their Gigs. 1692 tr. Sad/ust 
42 All humm’d him down and call’d him Enemy and Parri- 
cide. 1733 Revolution Politicks 11. 55 Here the whole 
Council humm'd him up, and approved of the same. 


6. To bring (into a specified state) by humming. 

18ar Crare Vill, Minstr. U1. 181 The busy bee hath 
humm’d himself to rest. 187r J. C. JearFRESON Ann. 
Oxford Il. iii. 24 Such ‘hummers’, as those who hummed 
James the First into good contentment with himself. 

Hence Hummed (hymd), pf/. a. (in sense 4). 

1849 H. Mayo Pop, Superst. (1851) 156 Singing the words 
to M. de Puységur’s mentally hummed air. 1898 Blackw. 
Mag. Mar. 338/2 A hummed song of the country. 

Hum, v.2 arch. [Short for Humbue, v.] trans. 
To impose upon, hoax, take in, humbug. (s/ang or 
collog.) 

1751 Student II. 288 How were people of learning and 
good understanding Aun’d out of their money and judg- 
ment. /éid. 290 Pray let them be Aus'd if you please. 1765 
Meritriciad 26 She hums by turns, the Vet’ran, and the 
Fop. 1782 Map. D’Arsiay Lett. 20 S. Crisp Aug., You and 
I know better than to hum or be hummed in that manner. 
1805 W. Hunter in Naval Chron. XIII. 24 Admiral 
Saunders had Ausmed me about my promotion, a 1845 Hoop 
Spring i, How couldst thou thus poor human nature hum? 

Hence Humming v/. sé. 

1807 M. Pennincton Life Eliz. Carter I. 32 That species 
of false wit which is now called quizzing and was formerly 
known by the equally barbarous term of humming. 

Hum (hvm), 54.1 Also 6-7 humme, 8 humm. 
[Cognate with Hum v1 It is doubtful whether 
sense 3 belongs here.] 

I. 1. A low continuous sound made by a bee 
or other insect, also, by a spinning top, machinery 
in motion, etc. (Distinguished from a éuz2 by not 
being sibilant.) 

1601 HoLianp Péiny x1, x. (R.), One of them [bees] raiseth 
all the rest with two or three big hums or buzzes. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India & P. 189 The Mosquito ., not only 
wheals, but domineers by its continual Hums. 1786 tr. 
Beckford’s Vathek (1868) 44 The sullen hum of those noc- 
turnal insects. 1856 Emerson Eng. Tratts, Relig. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 100 The hum of the mill. 1893 Peet Spex Valley 
156 The busy hum of the spinning-wheel. 

b. The indistinct sound produced by the blend- 
ing of distant voices or noises; a murmur; in quot. 
1625, a ‘ buzz’ of rumour. 

1599 Suaks. en. V,1v. Prol. 5 From Camp to Camp.. 
The Humme of eyther Army stilly sounds. 1625 B. Jonson 
Staple of N. v. i, The last hum that it made, was, that your 
Father, And Picklocke are fall’n out. 1797 Mrs. RADCLIFFE 
Italian xxvi, A busy hum of voices from the tribunal. 1856 
Froupe ///st, Eng. (1858) I. iii. 189 The hum of expectation 
sounding louder and louder. 

2. a. An inarticulate vocal murmur uttered with 
closed lips in a pause of speaking, from hesitation, 
embarrassment, or affectation. (Usually in phr. 
hums and ha’s (haws): see HA sb.*, Haw sd.4) 

1469 J. Paston in P, Lett. No. 607 II. 347 He wold have 
gotyn it aweye by humys and by hays, but I wold not so be 
answeryd. 1611 SHaxs. Wint, 7. u. i. 74 These Shrugs, 
these Hum’s, and Ha’s. 1711 STEELE Sect. No. 32 P1 
There were many very proper Hums and Pauses in his 
Harangue. 1749 Fierpinc Tom Fones vu. v, After some 
hesitation, and many hums and ha’s. 1852 R. S. SuRTEES 
Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 141 After sundry ‘hums’, ‘in- 
deeds’, ‘sos *, etc. 

b. A similar sound uttered as an expression of 
applause or approbation, or of mild surprise or 
dissent. 

1653 Noctes Hibernz 1. 8 The greatest praise unto the 
Preacher comes From the ttentive Hearer's tears, not 
humnes. 1687 Magd. Coll. & Fas. [I (Oxf. Hist. S.) vi. 
134 Whereupon there was a tumultuous hum, or acclama- 
tion, made by the bystanders. @1859 Macautay Hist. 
Eng. xxiii. (1871) I], 641 ‘The hum with which William's 
speech had been received, and the hiss which had 
drowned the voice of Seymour. 1877 T. A. TRoLLope 











HUMAN. 


A Peep behind Scenes xix. 277 There arose a little hum of 
approbation from all present. , 

c. A singing in a low tone with the lips closed, 
without articulation ; an indistinct murmur. 

1630 B. Jonson New Jum 11. ii, Lord B. Would I could 
charm her! Yost, Trundle will do it with his hum. x1711 
E. Warp Quix. I. 381 No sooner did the Goat-herds find, 
Antonio by his Hum inclin’d Yo sing a Song. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Elazhurst, An eccho, which returns 
a hum, or clap with the hands. . 10 or 12 times. 

II. +3. A kind of liquor; strong or double 
ale. Obs. (Cf. Hummine Ap/. a. 2b.) 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1. i, Strong-waters, Hum, 
Meath, and Obarni. a@162x Fretcuer Wild Goose Chase 
1. iii, Would I had some hum. 1670 Corton Ioy. /re/., 
The best Cheshire hum he e’er drank in his life. @1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hum, or Humming Liguor, 
Double Ale, Stout, Pharoah. 1719 D’Urrey Pié/s (1872) 1. 
311 To get us stout hum, when Christmas is come. 

attrib. 1629 Surrey Wedding u. (N.), Sold For physic 
in hum-glasses and thimbles. 

III. Comd. + hum-cap =sense 3 (cf. HuFF-cAP); 
hum-note,a musical note of the character ofa hum. 
arjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hum-cap, old, mellow 
and very strong Beer. 1896 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 155 
‘The hum-note of this great bell was too deep for a scientific 
test. 

Hum, 3.2 [Short for Humsvue sé.] A piece of 
humbug ; an imposition, a hoax. (slang or collog.) 

1751 Student II. 288 What a delightful 72 had we about 
a poor man’s getting into a quart bottle. 1753 Garrick in 
Scots Mag. Oct. 517/2 "Twas all a hum. 1799 CoLEeripGr 
Lett. (1895) 270 The Bristol Library is a hum, and will do us 
little service. 1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 415 Is Homer a hum, 
and the Iliad a hoax? 1885 Punch 5 Sept. 114/2 Political 
honesty’s all a big hum. . 

Hum (hem), zz¢. An inarticulate exclamation 
uttered with the lips closed, either in a pause of 
hesitation or embarrassment, or as expressing slight 
dissatisfaction, dissent, etc. (Cf. Hem, H’m, Um.) 

1596 SHaxs, 1 Hen. JV, ut. i. 158, I cry’d hum.. But 
mark'd him not a word. 1598 — Merry W. 11. v. 141 
Hum: ha? Is this a vision? 1847 Lytton Lucretia 1. 
Prol., Hum! do you still miss your mother? 1855 DickENs 
Dorrit 1. xxxi, I have a—hum—a spirit, sir, that will not 
endure it. ° 

Human (hiz‘man), a. (sé.) Forms: 5-6 hu- 
mayn(e, 5-7 humain(e, 6-8 humane, 8— human. 
[a. F. humain (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. 
umano, Sp., Pg. humano:—L. hiiman-us of or be- 
longing to man, human, a derivative of the same 
root as homo, homin-em man. The stress was orig. 
as in OF, on the last syllable, but, in accordance 
with Eng, usage, was at an early date shifted to 
the first. The spelling Aewmane remained, how- 
ever, down to the beginning of the 18th c. (in 
Dicts. to ¢ 1730), when Auman (of which isolated 
examples occur in 17th c.) was substituted in the 
senses following, leaving HuMANE with distinctive 
pronunciation as a distinct word. Cf. the history 
of Divers, DIVERSE. ] 


1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of man. 

a, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.1. (1495)6 This creatour 
thenne made map, and nature humayne comune. ¢ 1475 Par- 
tenay 951 Neuer humain ey saw to it egal! c1s66 J. ALpay 
tr. Boaystuan’s Theat. World B, Others have bewailed.. 
the humaine calamities. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 
762 They thinke that all the gods are of humane shape. 1657 
W. Cores Adam in Eden To Rdr., Our humane frailties. 
1710 STEELE Zatlery No.“120 ® 1 The Contemplation of 
Humane Life. 1758 S. Haywarp Sev. xiii. 370 The devil 
.- knows humane nature. 

B. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 604 Conceal’d from 
Human Eyes. _ 1736 Butter Axa. Introd. 5 The Structure 
of the human Body. 1799 Worpsw. Lucy Gray ii, Beside 
a human door. 1814 Byron Lara u. xxii, Is human love 
the growth of human will? 1878 Morey Crt. Wisc. Ser. 1. 
Carlyle 202 Human nature is not led for so long by lies. 

2. Of the nature of man; that is a man; con- 
sisting of men. 

1484 Caxton FMadles of AZ sop vi. xii, Ilupyter loued the 
humayn lygnage. c1s00 Afedusine i. 15 Vhou shalt..dey as 
anaturel & humayn woman. c1566 J. ALpay tr. Boaystuau’'s 
Theat. World Biv, All humaine creatures. 1613 PurcHas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 320 Humane Sacrifices were offered to 
Diana. 1728-46 THomson Sf7ving 1146 By degrees, The 
human blossom blows. 1804 Med. ¥rn/. XII. 340 The 
calamities of the human race. 1807 /éid. XVII. 553 To 
make a mere experiment on ahuman subject. 1858 Kincstey 
Lett, (1878) 11. 54 Wherever human beings are concerned, 

b. Astrol. Applied to those signs of the zodiac, 
or constellations in general, which are figured in 
the form of men or women. 

1658 in Puitiirs. 1679 Moxon JAlath. Dict., Humane 
Signs, ..those Signs of the Zodiack, which have, as it were, 
the form of Man, as Gemini, Virgo, Aquarius, and the first 
half of Sagittarius ;..also such Asterisms without the Zodiack, 
as are usually represented in humane shape, as Perseus, 
Andromeda, Cassiopcea, Cepheus, Orion, etc. .. Ptolomy 
[says].. Whoever has neither the Lords of his Geniture, nor 
the Ascendent, in Humane Signs, will himself be a stranger 
to Humanity, or of churlish savage behaviour, 18r9 Wilson 
Compl. Dict. Astrol. s.v., The lord of an eclipse being in 
any human sign, its evil effects will fall on mankind. 

3. Belonging or relative to man as distinguished 
from God or superhuman beings; pertaining to 
the sphere or faculties of man (with implication of 
limitation or inferiority) ; mundane; secular. (Often 
opposed to dzvine.) 

a, @1533 Lv. Berners Gold. Bk. M, Aurel. (1546) Byj b, 
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HUMANATE. 


I haue vsed in this wrytyng, the whiche is humayne, that 
that diuers tymes hath bene vsed in diuinitie. 1590 SHAKs. 
Com. Err. v. i. 189 Past thought of humane reason. 1600 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1, 392 There are two natures in 
Christ, one divine.. the other humane. 1613, PurcHas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 320 Humane and Divine learning. 1709 
Pore Zss,. Crit. 527 To err is humane, to forgive divine. | 

B. 1639 I. Brucis tr. Camus’ Mor, Relat. 183 The divine 
disposings agree not alwayes with human purposes. 1712 
W. Rocers Voy. 255 Inall human probability. 1860 MorLey 
Netherl. (1868) 1. i. 1 An authority which seemed more than 
human, 1878 Browninc La Saisiaz 154 To. . Pass off human 
lisp as echo of the Sphere-song out of reach. 


4. Having or showing the qualities or attributes 
proper to or distinctive of man. (In quot. 1727 = 


HUMANE.) i 

1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. E. Ind. 1. iii. 260 He was 
very human, and sent the poor Seamen Presents. 1837 Hr. 
Martineau Soc. Amer. 111. 184 Every prison visitor has 
been conscious, on first conversing privately with a criminal, 
of a feeling of surprise at finding him so human. 1855 
Loner. /iaw. Introd. 91 Ye.. Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human. 1883 Farrpairn C7ty of God 
iL. i. v. (1886) r40 The coming of a diviner faith made worship 
humaner and more spiritual. Zé7d. m1. i. 230 The ideal of 
manhood He [Christ] created. .remains the regnant ideal of 
man, the humanest men being the men who realize it. 

5. Comb. a. with another adj., denoting a com- 
bination of qualities, as Azman-angelic (of the 
nature of a human ‘angel’). b. parasynthetic, as 
human-bounded, -figured, -headed, -hearted (sense 
43; hence -heartedness), -sized adjs, 

ai71r Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 256 No 
Human-bounded Mind Can comprehend Love unconfin’d. 
1749 Fievpinc Yom Yones 1x. ii, The human-angelic 
species. 1768 Woman of Honor IU. 196 A human- 
figured stick. 1850 ‘TEnNNyson / MJenz. xiii, The human- 
hearted man I loved. 1857 Bircu Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 
343 Human-headed birds. 1870 W. Grauam Lect. Ephes. 
246 The humanheartedness of the Father. 1880 VERN. 
Lee Belcaro ii. 33 This Niobe group, twice human-sized. 

B. sd. Ahuman being,a man. (Formerly much 
used ; now chiefly hzmorous or affected.) 

@1533 Lv. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Gg vij b, 
No man among men, nor humain amonge the humains. 
c¢16rx CuapMaNn Jdiad v. 441 Mars..smear’d with the dust 
and bloud Of humanes, and their ruin’d wals. 1652 Kirk- 
MAN Clerio § Lozia 83 Among you earthly humanes, 1839 
Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. Il. 211 Of all the humans, 
you're the one I most wish to see. 1878 Brsanr & Rice 
Celia’s Ard, I. ili. 31 They [rooks] are not mere theorists, 
like poor humans, but simply investigators of fact. 1879 G. 
Macponatp Sir Gibdie ix. 54 Gibbie fell to .. hugging him 
[the dog] as if he had been a human. 

+Humanate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
hiimandat-us, pa. pple. of himandre to make 
human, f. A@man-us HumMan.] Made human; 
conyerted into human flesh. 

155t CrANMER Ausw. Gardiner 369 That the breade is 
humanate or incarnate. 

So + Humana‘tion, incarnation. 

1651 Howe tt Venice 185* The humanation of our Saviour. 
1659 H. L’Estrance Altiance Div. Of. 179. 

Humane (hivmé'n), a. [A common earlier 
spelling of Human, which became restricted after 
1700 to a particular group of senses; the form and 
mod. stress seem to show more immediate asso- 
ciation with L. hiimanus: cf. germane.] 

1. Characterized by such behaviour or disposition 
towards others as befits a man. +a. Gentle or 
kindly in demeanour or action; civil, courteous, 
friendly, obliging. Oés. (passing gradually into b.) 


e1§00 Aelusine xx. 111 Be meke, humble, swete, curtoys 
& humayne, both ynto grete & lesse. 1530 PALsGR. 316/r 
Humayne, courtoyse or belongyng to the nature of a man, 
Aumayn. 1555 Epren Decades 149 Thinhabitauntes enter- 
teined them very frendly [7zargin Humane people]. 1632 
Lirucow 7vav. 1x. 387 The people are very humane, 
ingenious, eloquent and pleasant. 1675 MarveLL Corr. 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 489 Humane civility. 1784 Cowrrr Task 
v. 469 That humane address And sweetness, 

b. Marked by sympathy with and consideration 
for the needs and distresses of others; feeling or 
showing compassion and tenderness towards human 
beings and the lower animals; kind, benevolent. 


(In early use not clearly distinguishable from a.) 
_ 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1270 As his martiall valour 
is humane [tAdvOpwrov], so his humanitie is valorous. 
#1774 Pearce Serm. IV. xiv. (R.), Christianity (the most 
compassionate and humane religion in the world). 1802 
Mar. Epcewortn Moral T. I. xv. 124 The humane spirit 
of the law, which supposes every man. .innocent till proved 
; guilty. 1814 D. H. O'Brian Caftiv. §& Escape 79 The 
jailer here..was the most humane man in that situation 
I ever knew. 1841 TReNcu Paradles viii. (1877) 159 It is 
just in man to be merciful..to be humane is human. 1887 
Buckie Civili. I, viii. 480 The humane and enlightened 
measures of Henry IV. 

c. Humane Society: title of a society for the 
rescue of drowning persons. 

The Royal Humane Society was founded in 1774. 

1776 Minutes Soc. Recov. Persons app. drowned 8 May, 
That this Society in future be distinguished by the name of 
‘The Humane Society’. 1782 R. A. Bromuey (¢7#/e) Sermon 
for the benefit of the Humane Society, on Luke viii. 52. 1784- 
95 W. Hawes (¢itie) The Transactions of the Royal Humane 
Society, from 1774 to 1784, with an Appendix. 1819 Byron 
Fuan i. cxxx, The apparatus Of the Humane Society's begin- 
ning. 1834 Mepwin Azgler in Wales 1. 219 The men of the 

umane Society. .came hurrying, with their apparatus for re- 
suscitation. 1896 Vioter Hunr in Cosmofolis Sept. 617, ‘1 
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chose the darkest place, farthest from the Humane Society’s 
drags’. ; 

2. Applied to those branches of study or litera- 
ture (/i/erx humaniores) which tend to humanize 
or refine, as the ancient classics, rhetoric, and 
poetry ; hence, elegant, polite. (See Humanrry 4.) 

1691 Woop AZzh. O-ron, 1, 269 Edward Grant .. the most 
noted Latinist and Grecian of histime. Hewas well skill’d 
in all kind of humane literature. 1701 tr. Le Clerc’s Prim. 
Fathers (1702) 174 ‘To learn Humane Learning ; that is to 
say, to understand the Greek Poets and Orators and to 
write well in that Tongue. 1712 Henry Sect. No. 396 
p 2 An uncommon Mastery in the more humane and polite 
Part of Letters. 1843 Lytron Last Bar. 1. v, Thou art 
acquainted, doubtless .. with the Humaner Letters. 1877 
Symonps Renaiss. in Italy, Reviv. Learning ii. 71 note, 
The word Humanism has a German sound, and is in fact 
modern. Yet the generic phrase wanzta for humanistic 
culture, and the name zanista for a professor of humane 
studies, are both pure Italian. 

Humanely (hiwmé‘nli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥?.] 
In a humane manner ;.’} courteously (oés.) ; kindly, 
compassionately, benevolently. 

1596 DatrympLe tr. Lesdie’s Hist. Scot. vit. 139 The king 
humainlie receives him .. and honorablie sendis him hame. 
1607 Suaks. Cov. 1. i. 19 If they would yeelde vs but the 
superfluitie.. wee might guesse they releeued vs humanely. 
@ 1677 Barrow Servi. Wks. 1686 III. xxviii. 313 We shall 
herein act humanely, and like good friends. 1725 Porr Odyss. 
xxiv. 311 Humanely hear, and answer my demand. 1828 L7e 
Planter Yamaica (ed. 2) 287 Show the British people that 
you are equally humanely disposed with themselves. 

(See also HUMANLY.) 


Humaneness (hivméi'njnes). [f. as prec. + 
-nuss.] The quality of being humane. 

1809 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. XXVII. 455 So much 
forbearance and humaneness. 1878 Morvry Crit. Misc, 
Vauvenargucs 25 The large and rational humaneness of the 
new time. 

Hu'manhood. 7aze. 
character or position in the scale of being. 

1847 W. Maccaty Elem. Individualism ix. 90 To benefit 
humanity by being faithful to his humanhood. 1894 Church 
Union (N.Y.) Mar., Oh, for a Christly humanhood that will 
relegate sexhood to its legitimate sphere. 

Humarnics. vare. firreg. f. Human +-10s pl. 


suffix.] The subject or study of human affairs. 

@ 1864 CoL.ins is cited by Webster. 

Humaniform (hivme:nifgim), a. [ad. L. type 

*himaniform-ts, f. hiimanus HUMAN: see -FORM.] 
Of human form, anthropomorphous; in quot. 
Attributing human form to the Deity, anthropo- 
morphic. So +Humanifo‘rmian, one who attri- 
butes human form to God, an anthropomorphite. 
_ 1550 Hurcuinson Wks. (Parker Soc.) 164 This image is 
in our souls, not in our bodies: as I have proved in my 
confutation of the Anthropomorphites, or humaniformians. 
1624 F, WuitEe Reply Fisher 277 The errour of the Humani- 
formians. 1889 Asner. Antiguarian Jan. 11 All religion 
being more or less anthropomorphic, or humaniform. 

Humanify (hizvmenifei), v. [f Human a. + 
-FY.] trans. To make human. Hence Humacni- 
fication, a making, or representing as, human. 

1629 T. Apams Medit. Creed Pract. Wks. 1861-2 III. 211 
For His own Son to be humanified, and being man to be 
crucified. 1860 H. B. Witson in Zss. & Rev. 186 The humani- 
fying of the Divine Word. 1874 H. R. Reynotps John Baft. 
viii. 490 The humanification of the physical forces. 

Humanish, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -18H.] 
Somewhat human or human-looking. 

1837 L. Hunt in New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 511 Ithada 
humanish kind of head and body. a@ 1843 Soutney Comnz.- 
fl. Bk. AV. 490 Czsar’s horse with humanish feet. 

Humanism (hi#manizm). [f. Human a.+ 
-IsM, after humanist. Cf. Ger. humanismus.] 

+L. Belief in the mere humanity of Christ; cf. 
HUMANITARIAN sd. 1a, Obs. 

181z CoLeRIpGE Ommniana in Lit. Rem. (1836) I. 377 A 
man who has passed from orthodoxy to the loosest Armin- 
ianism, and thence to Arianism, and thence to direct 
Humanism. 

2. The character or quality of being human; 
devotion to human interests. 

1836 Hor. Smitu Tin Truntp, (1876) 241 More consonant 
..to truth, as well as\to an enlightened spirit of humanism. 
1850 GLapstone Honter II. 242 The Homeric Mercury .. 
exceeds in humanism». the other Olympian gods. 1875 
Brownine A rvistoph. Apfol. 119 With kindly humanism they 
countenanced Our emulation of divine escapes Thro’ sense 
and soul, 1888 Aszer. Anthropol. Jan. 12 According as he 
{man] raises his intellectual and moral nature to the levels 
of a higher and higher humanism. 

Any system of thought or action which is 
concerned with merely human interests (as distin- 
guished from divine), or with those of the human 
race in general (as distinguished from individual) ; 
the ‘Religion of Humanity’. 

1860 J. GARDNER Maiths World II, 76/2 The Philanthropic 
Humanism soon gave place to a higher Humanism, which 
began to spring out of the ardent study of the ancient 
classics, 1876 GLApsTONE in Contemp, Rev. June 25 Comtism 
or Positivism, or, as it might be called, Humanism. 1877 
W. K. Crirrorp Lect. (1879) IJ. 249, 1 neither admit the 
moral influence of theism in the past, nor look forward to 
the moral influence of humanism in the future. 1883 A. 
Barrarr Phys. Metempiric 128 Altruism. overshadows the 
Egoism on which rests the morality of individual men, and 
already shows occasional symptoms of fading into a higher 


Humanism. 1887 Spectator 25 June 853/1 From the strictest | ed 2 
| HuMAnisric ; pertaining to classical studies. 


Roman Catholicism to the nakedest humanism, 


[See -Hoop.] Human 





HUMANISTICAL. 


4. Devotion to (hose studies which promote 
human culture ; literary culture ; esp. the system of 
the Humanists, the study of the Roman and Greek 
classics which/came into vogue at the Renascence. 

1832 Sir W. HAmitton Discuss. (1853) 276 note, Die Gélehr- 
ten Schudlen,ete.,i.e. Learned Schools, according to the prin- 
ciplesofa genuine humanism. 1877 J. &. Carpentertr. /7ee’s 
Hist.Relig. gt Greek humanism and Greek philosophy. 1881 
Garpiner & Mutuincer /xtred. Eng, Hist. vii. 105 When 
the Middle Agés drew to a close with the humanism of Italy. 
1882 M. Arnotn in 19% Cent. Aug. 220 We talk of knowing 
Greek and Roman antiquity.. which is what people have 
called humanisii. 1885 Symonps in Excycl. Brit. XVIII. 
709/2 Petrarch. .was even less eminent as an Italian poet than 
as the founder of Humanism, the inaugurator of the Renaiss- 
ancein Italy. 1885 Academy 5 Sept. 144/1 The humanism of 
Erasmus and Mére, once planted in England, grew there as 
it did abroad. 7 Dowpven 7. Lit. 1. iil. § 2. 46 The 
early humanism,of France was clouded and lost in the 
tempests of the Hundred Years’ War. . ; 

Humanist (hiz:manist). [ad. F. humaniste 
(1539 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. 2manista (Ariosto 
Sat. vii): see Human and -1sv.] 

1. A student of human affairs, or of human na- 
ture; formerly, sometimes, +a secular writer (as 
distinguished from a divine). 

1617 Moryson /#iz. 111. 11 The Humanist, I meane him 
that affects the knowledge of State affaires, Histories [etc.]. 
a1734 Nortu Exam. ut. vi. § 36 (1740) 449 What a Dis- 
covery is it..that Vice raged at Court? Is it not the 
Hackney Observation of all Humanists? 1863 Mrs. C. 
CiarkEe Shaks. Char. ix. 215 The ample wisdom and bland 
morality of such a humanist as Shakespeare. - 

2. One devoted to or versed in the literary studies 
called ‘the humanities’; a classical scholar ; esp. 
a Latinist, a professor or teacher of Latin. a7ch. 
(Sometimes by early writers opposed to ‘ divirie ’.) 

1589 FLeminc Virg. Georg. To Rdr., Considering the ex- 
positors drift to consist in deliuering a direct order of con- 
struction for the releefe of weake Grammatists, not in at- 
tempting by curious deuise and disposition, to content 
courtly Humanists. 1596 Harincton J/etam. Ajax 74,1 | 
might repute himasa good humanist, but I should ever doubt 
him for a good devine. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. x. § 2 
Antiquaries, Poets, Humanists, States-men, Merchants, 
Diuines. 1610 Heatey Vives’ Comm. St. Aug. Citie of 
God (1620) 512 The humanists cannot agree about the first 
city-founder. 1676 W. Row Contu. Blair's Autobiog. xii. 
(1848) 397 One Mt. Andrew Bruce, humanist in the Old 
College. 1691 Woop 4Z/. Oxon. Il. 283 Jeremy Taylor .. 
was a rare Humanist. 1755 JoHnson, Hnanist, a philo- 
loger ; agrammarian: a term used in the schools of Scotland. 
1817 J. Brown Gospel Truth Stated (1831) 70 What he was 
for a humanist... his translation of his own work..into good 
Roman Latin will abundantly testify. 1876 Grant Burgh 
Sch. Scotd. 1. xiii. 366 In 1620 he [the Master of. the gram- 
mar School] .. was nominated grammarian or humanist in 
King’s college. : 

3. Literary Hist. One of the scholars who, at 
the Revival of Learning in the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries, devoted themselves to the 
study of the language, literature, and antiquities of 
Rome, and afterwards of Greece; hence, applied 
to later disciples of the same culture. 

1670 LassEts Voy. [¢aly 11, 361 Of this town was Czlius 
Rhodiginus .. and Bonifacius Bonifacii, another learned 
humanist, 1764 Gispon J/isc. Wks. (1814) V. 455 The 
humanists of the fifteenth century revived the knowledge of 
the ancients. 1870 Seetey Lect. § Zss. 135 Milton lived in 
antiquity as much as any fifteenth-century humanist. 1876 
FairBairn Strauss 1. in Contenip, Rev. June 140 Hutten 
had united in him the culture of the humanist and the 
energy of the enthusiast. 1879 M. Arnotp Mixed Ess., 
£quality 80 Milton was born a humanist, but the Puritan 
temper mastered him. 1895 Dublin Rev. Oct. 318 A society 
of heathen-minded Humanists under the presidency of .. 
Pomponius Laetus, 

attrib. 1881 G. W. Kircuin in Encycl. Brit. X11. 412/2 
Italy, that holy land of Humanist enthusiasm, 1882-3 
Scuarr Lucycl. Relig. Knowl. U1. 2033 Among the humanist 
predecessors of the Reformation. 1887 J. C. Morison 
Service of Man (1889) 152 His superior culture and humanist 
sense of the ‘ becoming’. 

4. Theol. Hist. (See quot.) 

1860 J. GARDNER Faiths World I. 76 Humanists, a class 
of thinkers which arose in Germany towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, originating chiefly from the diffusion of 
the writings of Rousseau.. Their system .. usually called 
Humanism .. sought to level all family distinctions, all dif- 
ferences of rank, all nationality, all positive moral obliga- 
tion, all positive religion, and to train mankind to be men, 
as. .the highest accomplishment, 

Humani'stic, «. (sd.). [f. prec. + -10.] 

Pertaining to or characteristic of the humanists 
or classical scholars of the Renascence ; classical. 

1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1. 287 A collision be- 
tween the new and humanistic method [of instruction]. .and 
the old modes, was inevitable. 1882-3 Scuarr Lucycd. 
Relig. Knowl. 753 Erasmus, the most brilliant representative 
of humanistic culture at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, 1885 Pater Marius II, 128 The Church was be- 
coming [in the latter part of second century] humanistic, in 
a best and earliest Renaissance, 1896 E. Gosse Crit. Kit- 
Kats 252 With the accession of humanistic ideas, he [Pater] 
had gradually lost all belief in the Christian religion. 

+ B. sb. pi. Humanisties: Humanistic or 
classical studies or writings. Ods. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. Crit. Hist. 2 Pomey’s 
Onomasticks, and Tachard's Lexographicks, and Rapin’s 
Critical Humanisticks .. are far surpass’d by our Oxford 
Grammar. 


Humanistical, a. [f. as prec. + -aL.] = 


HUMANISTICALLY. 


1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 70 His [Sir Thomas 
More's] Humanistical Pamphlets. Jéid. 11. To Rdr. 49 
‘Their [Jesuits’] boasting Monopoly and bragging Tyrrany 
over Humanistical Schools. /érd. ILI. Crit. Hist. 107 
Master of Rhetorick and Poetry in the famous Trivial 
School of Humanistical Studies at Jena. 

Hence Humani-stically adv., in relation to 
humanism or classical studies; from the point of 
view of the humanist. 

1886 A. Setu in Encycl, Brit. XXI. 423/2 The teaching 
of the school of Chartres, humanistically nourished on the 
study of the ancients. 1890 Athenzum 26 July 117/3 This 
may be humanistically true, 

Humanitarian (hivmeenitéerian), 5d. and a. 
[f. HumAnmry, alter unztarian, trinitarian.] 

A. sb. 1. Theol. a. One who affirms the hu- 
manity (but denies the divinity) of Christ. 

1819 MoorE Diary 30 Jan., The sect of the Humanitarians. 
Parr..more shocked as a grammarian at the word than as a 
divine at the sect. 31819 M. Stuart Left. to W. E. Chan- 
ning 144 Now [in New England] .. there are scarcely any 
of the younger preachers of Unitarian sentiments who are 
not simple Humanitarians. 

b. An anthropomorphite : see quot. 

@ 1844 R. BALMER Lect. § Disc. (1845) I. 193 The opinion 
of the humanitarians or anthropomorphites as they are called 
..that the Deity possesses a material body. 

2. One who professes the ‘ Religion of Humanity’, 
holding \that man’s duty is chiefly or wholly com- 
prised in the advancement of the welfare of the 
human race: applied to various schools of thought 
and practice. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. 1V. 54 Herder..in his work, entitled, 
the History of Humanity, is merely what may be termed a 
Humanitarian. 1844 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 589 M. Pierre 
Leroux, most distinguished of the Humanitarians, the last 
sect which figures on the scene, bidding for disciples. 1876 
C. M. Davies Unorth, Lond. (ed. 2) 400 The fifteen rules 
or doctrines of the Humanitarians. 1882-3 Scuarr Excycl, 
Relig. Knowl, Il. 1038/1 Humanitarian, a name applied.. 
to such parties as profess the ‘religion of humanity’.. the 
spontaneous perfectibility of the human race. 

3. One who advocates or practises humanity or 
humane action; one who devotes himself to the 
welfare of mankind at large; a philanthropist. 
Nearly always contemptuous, connoting one who 
goes to excess in his humane principles. 

1844 Lp. AsHsurTon in Croker Papers (1884) III, xxiii. 
18 The most mischievous men of our day are our conceited 
political economists and our ultra humanitarians. 1851 
Gattenca Jtaly II. i. 20 The patriot merged into the 
humanitarian. 186x Gen. P. TuHomrson Audi Al. III. 
clxxvil. 213 Who can stand being called ‘humanitarian 
and abolitionist’? 189x H. S. ConstasLe Horses, Sport & 
War 84 A man cannot be too really humane, but the typical 
humanitarian is only sentimental. 

B. adj. 1. Holding the views or doctrines of 
humanitarians ; held or practised by humanitarians 
(in the senses, A1, 2). 

1846 WorcESTER cites Church Observer. 1876 C. M. Davies 
Unorth. Lond. (ed. 2) 413 The Humanitarian Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony, 1886 Dict. Nat. Biog. V. 180/2 The 
original Calvinism of the race had changed to Arianism, 
and he himself became humanitarian in his Christology. 

2. Devoted to humanity or the human race as an 
object of worship. 

1861 Go_pw. Situ Lect. Progr. 4,1 am not aware that 
so much as the rudiment of a new religion has yet been 
actually produced, unless it be the Humanitarian religion 
of M. Comte. 

3. Having regard to the interests of humanity or 
mankind at large; relating to, advocating, or 
practising humanity or humane action; broadly 
philanthropic. Often contemptuous or hosttle. 

1855 Motrey Dutch Ref. (1861) 1. 219 However open to 
criticism upon broad humanitarian grounds. 1882 A. W. 
Warp Dickens iii. 58 Pecksniff presents himself as a 
humanitarian philosopher. 1894 Wests. Gaz. 10 Feb. 2/3 
These are the aims of the Humanitarian Movement, and 
with their realisation will come the regeneration of the race. 
1897 F. N. Mauve Volunt. v. Compuls. Service 33 All the 
nonsense of humanitarian sentimentalists. 5 

Hence Humanita‘rianism, the system, prin- 
ciples, or practice of humanitarians (in any of the 
senses above); Humanita‘rianize v. ¢rans., to 


make humanitarian. 

1833 J. Martineau Zss, (1890) I. 11 His [Priestley’s] tran- 
sition from Low Arianism to Humanitarianism. 1850 
Tait’s Mag. XVII. 84 The puerile whimperings of an 
effeminate humanitarianism. 1857 Toutm. Smit Parish 
364 Specious but most mischievous humanitarianism, and 
self-exalting but hollow philanthropy. 1865 GLADSTONE 
Farew. Addr. Edinboro’ Univ. 27 A still deeper trace of 
humanitarianism lay in the transportation of the family 
order into heaven. 1895 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 10 July 10/4 
Persons who desire to humanitarianize capital punishment. 

Humanitary (hivmenitari), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. +-any. Cf. F. humanitatre.] 

1. Of or relating to humanity or the human race. 

1857-8 Sears A chan. ul. viii. 323 Individual and humani- 
tary regeneration. ‘ ; 

2. Of or relating to humanity or humane action ; 
philanthropic, humanitarian. 

1886 H. James Bostonians I. 1. iv. 40 After fifty years of 
humanitary zeal. ‘ ; 

+ Humanitian (-i'fan). Ods. Also 6 -ician. 
[irreg. f. Humanrry + -an, by association with 
logician, etc.} One versed in the ‘humanities’ ; 
a classical scholar; =HvuMANIST 2. 
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1577-87 HoLinsHED Chron. II. 40/2 Oliver Eustace, a 
student of the civill and canon Jaw, a good humanician, and 
a proper philosopher. 1899 B, Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 11. 
iii, I have read history, I am a little humanitian. 1606 
Hottanp Sxeton. Annot. 18 A deep Scholler and great 
Humanitian as we speake, and whom the Greekes call 
Philologon. 169x Woop 4 #4, Oxon. I. 103 The said Robert- 
son was an exact Grammarian and Humanitian. 

Humanity (hivmeniti). [a. F. humanité 
(older forms hzmetnete, humanttet, 12th c. in 
Littre), ad. L. Atmanztat-ent, f. hiimanus Human. | 

I. Connected with Aumaz. 

1. The quality or condition of being human, man- 
hood; the human faculties or attributes collectively ; 
human nature; man in the abstract. 

c1430 Lypc. Hors, Shepe, §& G. (Roxb.) 15 Whan he 
[Christ] .. Toke the clothyng of oure humanyte. 1526 
Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 3 b, The humanite or manhed 
of our lorde. 1602 SHaxs. Hav. 1. ii. 39, I haue thought 
some of Natures Iouerney-men had made men, and not 
made them well, they imitated Humanity so abhominably. 
1604 — O7¢h. 1. ili. 317, 1 would change my Humanity with 
a Baboone. 171x0 BerkELEy Princ. Hum. Knowl. Introd. 
§ 9 The abstract idea of man, or, if you please, humanity, 
or human nature. 1773 Lv. Monsoppo Lazg. (1774) I. 
Introd. 2 Without the use of reason and speech, we have no 
pretensions to humanity. 1834 I”. India Sketch Bk. 1. 23 
One of the numerous specimens of rough-spun humanity 
peculiar to the sea-coast. 1875 E. Waite Life in Christ 
Il. xvii. (1878) 206 A..regenerative process. . which contem- 
plates the whole humanity, body as well as soul. 1898 
New York Voice 5 May 6/3 They denounced slavery as a 
sin, asserted the humanity of the blacks. 

b. ~/. Human attributes; traits or touches of 
human nature or feeling; points that concern man, 
or appeal to human sensibilities. 

1800 CoLERIDGE Piccolom. 11. iv. 124 The fair humanities of 
old religion. 1837 Sourney Doctor IV. cxix. 178 In the 
exercise of their calling, the distinctions of society disappear, 
and poor human nature is stript to its humanities, 1882 M. 
Arnotp /yish Ess, 122 Individuals with a happy nature and 
an instinct for the humanities of life. 

2. The human race; mankind; human beings 
collectively. 

1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 42 Vnlesse he be false, or that 
he be an enimye to humanitie. 1664 Powrr Z.xf. Philos. 
1. 184 The greatest part of Humanity is lost in Earth, and 
their Souls so fixed in that grosser moity of themselves 
(their Bodies). 1774 PENNANT Jour Scot/, in 1772. 271 Each 
shore appeared pleasing to humanity. 1874 BANcROFT 
Footpr. Time i. 59 Their Services to humanity are very 
great, 1892 Westcott Gospel of Lifé 109 Each nation con- 
tributes something to the fulness of the life of humanity. 1897 
Mary Kinestey WW. Africa 247 The inhabitants .. came—a 
brown mass of naked humanity—down the steep cliff path. 

II. Connected with humane. 

3. The character or quality of being humane; 
behaviour or disposition towards others such as 
befits a man. +a. Civility, courtesy, politeness, 
good behaviour; kindness as shown in courteous 
or friendly acts, obligingness. (Cf. HuMANE 1a.) 

1382 Wycuir 2 Afacc. iv. 11 Bi cause of humanytee or 
curtasie. 1464 Paston Lett. No. 483 II. 147, I beseche 
you, schew the brynger of this letter sum humanite and 
worsschipe. c1530 H. Ruopes Bk. Nurture 138 in Babees 
Bk. 86 To prate in thy maysters presence, it isno humanitye. 
1664 Evetyn Diary 21 July, I din’d with my L. Treasurer 
.. where his Lordship used me with singular humanitie. 1694 
Strype Cranmer (1848) I. Pref. 3x William Petyt of the 
Inner-Temple..did with great humanity communicate unto 
me his collection of excellent papers. 31794 Gopwin Cad. 
Williams xxvi. 198 The keeper. . with his former unconstitu- 
tional and ambiguous humanity. 


b. Disposition to treat human beings and animals 
with consideration and compassion, and to relieve 
their distresses ; kindness, benevolence ; = HuMANE- 


nESS. (In earlier use not clearly separable froma.) 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's T. 36 O noble Markys, youre 
humanitee Asseureth vs to yeue vs hardinesse. 1531 Exyor 
Gov. u. viil, Humanitie.,is a generall name to those vertues, 
in whome semeth to be a mutuall concorde and loue, in the 
nature of man. 1571 GotpInc Calvin on Ps. xxxvii. 21 
Ther is commended humanitie, for that they are redy to 
releeve the want of their brethren, a@1639 W. WHATELEY 
Prototypes ut, xxvi. (1640) 76 The vertue of humanity, that 
is, of being ready to shew love to man, as he isman. 1732 
Lepiarp Sethos Il. vu. 97 Treat the prisoners .. with 
humanity. 179: Burke Aff. Whrgs Wks. 1842 I. 50x 
Great tenderness of heart, and humanity of disposition. 
x855 Macautay Hist. Eng, xii, III. 224 The English laws 
against Popery..were so much mitigated by the prudence 
and humanity of the Government. : . 
ce. p/. Instances or acts of humanity ; + courtesies 
(obs.); kindnesses, tendernesses. 

1577-87 HoLinsHED Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 51 Though 
thou seemed as enemie..3it we found mair humanities and 
plaisures than damage by thy cumming. 1827 Hoop J7//ds. 
fairies \xviii, So are our gentle natures intertwined With 
sweet humanities. 1832 Sourney Hist, Penins. War III. 
925 All the courtesies and humanities of generous warfare. 
1852 Robertson Sev, Ser. 11, xv. 188 Blended graces and 
beauties, and humanities which are found. .in all churches, 
but not in each separate man, 


4. Learning or literature concerned with human 
culture : a term including the various branches of 
polite scholarship, as grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 
and esp. the study of the ancient Latin and Greek 
classics. a@. sag. (Still used in the Scottish Uni- 
yersities, in the sense of ‘the study of the Latin 
language and literature ’.) 

This (=15-16th c. It. wmanifa, F. huntanité) appears to 





HUMANIZE. 
have represented L. Awszanitas in its sense of ‘mental cul- 
tivation befitting a man, liberal education’, as used by 


Aulus Gellius, Cicero, and others; hence, taken as=‘literary 
culture, polite literature, //tera@ Ausmaniores’; but it was 
very often, in scholastic and academic use, opposed to 
divinity, as if = secular learning. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 121a/2 He floured in double 
science .. that is to saye dyuynyte and humanyte. 1555 
Even Decades 255 Hauynge..sum knowleage of letters of 
humanitie. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist, (1619) 97 By 
reason of prophane literature and humanity opposite unto 
sacred letters. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. v. § 2.20 There 
doe arise three knowledges, Divine Philosophy, Natural 
Philosophy, and Humane Philosophy, or Humanitie. 1679 
Prance Adait. Narr. Pop. Plot 43 He .. went to Lisbone, 
and taught Humanity in the English Colledge there. 1737 
. Chamberlayne's St. Gt. Brit. u. ur. x. 440 In_ this 
University [Edinburgh] are taught Divinity, Philosophy.. 
Oratory, Humanity. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xxxy. 
(1840) 11. 547 Nicholas the fifth. .established public rewards 
at Rome for composition in the learned languages, appointed 
professors in humanity, /d/d. 550 Rodolphus Langius ..a 
tolerable Latin poet .. opened a school of humanity at 
Munster; which supplied his countrymen with every species 
of elegant learning. 1837-9 Hatiam /Yis¢, Lit. I. v. 1. § 27. 
348 Lectures in humanity, that is, in classical literature,were, 
1N 1535, established in all colleges of the University of Oxford. 
1864 Burton Scot Aér. I.y. 269 The ‘ Professor of Humanity’ 
has his place in .. official lists as if there were nothing anti- 
quated or peculiar in the term. 1865 GLADSTONE G/ean.(1879) 
VII. 10 The study, of which Greek learning is the main.. 
as well as the most arduous part, made its way, under the 
well-deserved name of Humanity, to the very head of the 
Faculty of Arts. 1869 Sir A. Grant Address Students Univ. 
Edin, 2 Nov., Latin, not altogether without reason called 
‘Humanity’ in this University, is the greatest of all keys 
to the history, the thoughts, and the mind itself of civilized 
man. 1893 FowLer Hist. C. C. C. ii. 58 (O. H. S.) The 
first Professor of Humanity [in C. C. C., Oxford] was 
Ludovicus Vivés, the celebrated Spanish humanist. 

b. g2. (Usually with the; =Fr. les humanités.) 

1702 WooprorFre Daniel's 70 Weeks Ep. Aiijb, What 
Philosophy, what Humanities, what Law, what Divinity 
did not his Discourses still infuse? 1828 Scotr /. 7. 
Perth vii, I have been bred in Paris, and learned my 
humanities and my cursus medendi. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Universities Wks. (Bohn) II. 92 An Eton captain... 
critically learned in all the humanities, 1886 Sir F. Pottock 
Oxford Lect. iv. (1890) 108 Neither would I have you neg- 
lect the humanities. I could wish that every one of you.. 
could enjoy in the originals Homer, and Virgil, and Dante, 
and Rabelais, and Goethe. 1886 Lowe MW&s. (1890) VI. 
147 The teaching of the Humanities and of the Hebrew. 

5. attrib. and Comb. a. in sense 4. 

1565 Harpine in Jewel Def. A fol. (1611) 496 Some out of 
the Canonists, some out of the Schoolmen .. most of all out 
of Humanity Bookes, wherein you be pretily seene. ..As for 
Diuinity, there appeareth no great knowledgein you. 41688 
Furman in Fowler Hist. C. C. C. (O. H. S.) 381 nore, 
Ludovicus Vivés lodged in C. C.C., and, by Tradition, was 
Humanitie Reader to the Coll. 1695 Sippatp Axtobiog. 
(1834) 129, I was a yeer at the Humanity classe. 

b. in sense 3 b. 

1823 in Cobbett Rur, Rides (1885) I. 384 To tell the 
humanity-men to look at home for slaves to free. /éid., 
Colonel Wodehouse..opposed this humanity-scheme. 1829 
Soutuey Sir 7. More 1.109 The humanity-mongers, who deny 
the necessity and lawfulness of inflicting capital punishment. 

Humanization (hi#manoizé'{an). [f. next 
+-ATION.] 

The action or process of humanizing, or condition 
of being humanized: a. in sense 1 of the vb. 

1836 Cpr. WIsEMAN Sc. § Redig. I. iii. 184 Advancing .. 
in this road to humanization. .their jabbering resolved itself 
into articulate sounds. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 100 
This degrading humanization of the Deity. 1883 Cextu7y 
Mag, X XVII. 113/2 The complete humanization of nature. 

b. in sense 2 of the yb. 

1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. II. 93 Learning and 
humanization quickly followed. 1788 Priestiey Lect. Hist. 
v. ly. 427 Those diversions.. which. .promote the humaniza- 
tion of our manners. 1876 Maupstey Phys. Mind vi. 366 
There is not a being born into the world who does not carry 
in his nature the cultivation of his epoch, marking, so to 
speak, its stage of humanization. 1879 M. ArnoLp Mixed 
£ss., Equality 65 Great elements in our humanisation. 

Humanize (hi#manoiz), v. [ad. F. humanise-r 
(16th c. in Littré), f. Av@man-us: see -12u.] 

l. trans. To make or render human; to give a 
human character to, imbue with human qualities : 
to turn into, or represent in, the form of man; to 
conform to human nature or use. 

1603 Hortanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1210 Socrates .. hath 
humanized as I may so say, Philosophy, and attributed it 
to humaine reason, 1614 Fart Stirtinc Domes-day v.(R.), 
When humaniz’d our Saviour did remaine. 1756 Burke 
Sxbl. §& B. u. vy, Before the Christian religion had, as it 
were, humanized the idea of the Divinity. 1855 MitmMan 
Lat. Chr. xiv. x. (1864) UX, 338 The cloister. .must humanise 
itself that it may represent man. 1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly 
Sept. 671 It is clear that the Fijians humanized their gods. 

2. To make humane; to civilize, soften, refine ; 
to imbue with gentleness or tenderness. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberville’s Polexander i-1v. 235 
The wilder people..were somewhat humaniz’d by our con- 
versation, 1670 WaLToN Lives 11. 132 My faithful Tears .. 
shall flow To humanize the Flints on which I tread. 1696 
Puituirs (ed, 5), Zo Yumtanize, tomake gentle, tractable and 
familiar. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann, W. Ind. 164 If blacks 
were humanized, instructed in arts and sciences, husbandry 
and commerce, 1867 FREEMAN Wor. Cong. 1. ii. 33 The 
Evangelical precepts .. distinctly humanized the way in 
which war was carried on. 

+3. intr. To act as a human being. Oés. rare. 

1655 tr. Gracian’s Courtiers Orac. 163 By Divinizing one 
gets Respect ; by Humanizing, Contempt. 


HUMANIZED. 


4. intr. for pass. To become humanized, to grow 


humane. wt 

a 1790 FRANKLIN (Webster 1864), Humanizing by degrees, 
it (the law of nations] admitted slavery instead of death 
{as a punishment]. 1862 Marc. Goopman £-fer. Eng. 
Sister Mercy 28 Some few of them [boys] were observed to 
humanise considerably under the intercourse. 

Hence Humanizing v/. sb. and ppl.a. 

1655 [see 3]. 1816 Sourney Pilgr. Waterloo u. xvii, The 
love of peace and humanizing art. 1850 Kincstey 4/2. Locke 
xxxi, A fresh centre of instruction, humanizing, disciplining 

.. to hundreds of little savage spirits. 1875 Jowett Péato 
(ed. 2) III. 145 Love..has exercised a humanizing if not 
a strengthening influence on the world. 

Humanized (-2izd), f//. a. [f. prec. +-ED!.] 

1. Made or represented as human (see prec. 1). 

Humanized lymph or virus; vaccine lymph or virus 
modified by being communicated to a human being in 
vaccination. 

1818 R. P. Knicur Symbolic Lang. (1876) 19 The 
humanised head being sometimes bearded, and sometimes 
not. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets x. 322 The humanized aspects 
of the external world. 1880 Dr. CAMERON in Parlt. 1x June, 
Guarantee against the propagation of those human diseases 
occasionally invaccinated with humanised lymph. 

2. Made humane; civilized, refined (see prec. 2). 

1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 298, I live..in liberal and 
humanized company. 1851 GatteNncA Jtaly 331 Notions.. 
no longer suitable to our refined and humanized age. 

Humanizer. [f. as prec.+-ER1.] One who 
or that which humanizes. 

1776 Burney Hist. Mus. 1. 324 Orpheus .. the .. 
humanizer of the .. savage Thracians, 1858 J. Martineau 
Stud. Chr. 36 The first humanizer of men was their worship. 

Humankind (hiz-man,koi'nd). [Properly two 
words, human kind; now commonly written as 
one, after mankind.| The human race; mankind. 

¢1645 Cowtey Zo Sir W. Davenant 16 So much more 
thanks from humane kind does merit The Poets Fury than 
the Zealots Spirit. 1709 Pore Zss. Crit. 640 A knowledge 
both of books and human kind. 1728 Youne Love Fame 
vil. (t757) 162 The world their field, and humankind their 
prey. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. xi. 222 All humankind will 
be gathered hereafter into one universal empire. 

Human-like, a. [f Human+Lixra.] Like 
that which is human, resembling the human; like 
a human being, man-like. 

1774 Go.psM. Vat, Hist, 1V. vii. 239 The human-like figure 
of their hands and feet. 1813 SourHry Life of Nelson I. 
15 No other animal has so humanlike an expression in its 
countenance. 1839 Baitey /es/us xix. (1848) 198 Their 
natives are, some human-like, and some Of great gigantic 
grace. 1851 Mayne Reip Scalp Hunt. xxiii. 172 The mare 
uttered a sort of human-like scream. 

Humanly (hizmanli), ad. 
manely. [f. Human a. + -Ly?.] 

1. After the manner of man, in accordance with 
human nature; by human means, by man. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 14 Thou shouldest 
rather thinke Divinely of Man, then Humanely of God. 1680 
Baxter Cath. Commun. (1684) 4 Humanly Instituted and 
Determined. 1824 Lamp Le??. (1837) II. 155 Is Sunday, 
not divinely speaking, but humanly..a blessing? 1867 
J. B. Rose tr. Virgil's ALneid 83 So that I perish humanly 
‘twill please Me humanly to die. 1886 Law Times LXXX. 
318/1 Judges are humanly fallible and subject to prejudice. 

2. Within the range of human experience or 
power ; from the standpoint of man. 

1581 Pertie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 4 The true 
pleasure (to speak humanelie) is yt which naturallie giveth 
pleasure to all persons. 1649 Mitton ikon, xxvi, Every 
accident..that may happ’n humanly to the affaires of 
men. 1707 Freinp Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 55 [The deed] 
was thought humanely impossible. 1716 Appison Fyee- 
holder No. 55 ? 8 There is no Question, humanly speaking, 
but these great Ends will be brought about. 1883-4 J. G. 
Butter Lible-Work Il. 54 Under circumstances never 
humanly matched. 

3. With the feelings distinctive or worthy of man ; 
with human kindness, (In earlier use, Courteously, 
in a friendly manner: cf. HUMANE I a.) 

€ 1485 Sougs §& Carols (1847) 64 The gowdwyff ful humanly 
to hyr spowse gave gownys. 1596 DaLrympte tr. Les/ie’s 
Hist, Scot, vit. 79 The king of Jngland..prayes him to 
desist and to returne.. The Scotis king returnes.. humanlie 
and gentillie, confideng in his promises. 1709 Pore £ss. 
Crit. 11. 77 Modestly bold, and humanly severe. a 1845 
Hoop bridge of Sighs iv, Think of her..Gently and humanly. 
1876 LoweLL Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. 93 If he had not felt 
intensely and humanly. 

Humanness (himinjnés). [f as prec. + 
-NESS.] Human quality: = Humanrry 1. 

1727 in Bartey vol. II, 1802 Coreripce Left. (1895) 400 
It leaves all the echoes. . far behind, in number, distinctness, 
and humanness of voice. 1871 H. B. Forman Living Poets 
226 ‘The naive innocence of the child’s untainted humanness. 
1889 J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit. Meth. 78 Faces drop 
humanness without becoming recognizably bestial, 

Humano-, used as combining form of L. 
hitmanus Human :=‘humanly ...’, ‘human and 
..., as humano-solar, -taurine. 

1816 G. S. Faner Orig. Pagan Idol. I, 350 The cherub, 
or humano-taurine apparition. 1828 — Sacr. Cal. Proph. 
(1844) II. 14 The great humano-solar divinity of Paganism. 

Humate (hivmét), sb. Chem, [f. Hum-1c + 
-ATH4.] <A salt of humic acid, 

1844 Perzuorpr Lect, armers 93 Salts, denominated 
humates. 1857 BerkeLey Cryftog. Bot. § 227. 237 From the 
solution of humates or ulmates contained in the soil. 

+Humate, A//. a. Obs. [ad. L. humat-us, 
pa. pple. of Aumare to bury.] Buried, interred. 


In 5-8 also hu- 


t 
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xsi Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 24 That my body be humate 
byfore the v tapurs under the crucifix, 1518 Will of Hop- 
kinson (Somerset Ho.),.My body to be humate & berid. 

+ Huma‘tion. Ols. [ad. L. hemation-em, f. 
humare to bury.) Burial, interment ; inhumation. 

1635 Heywoop Hierarch. 11. 137 Giue them Humation 
Build them a Monument. a 1661 Futter Worthies, Lanc. 
u. (1662) 117 Lancashire gave me Breath, And Cambridge 
Education. Middlesex gave me Death, And this Church 
my Humation. 

Humayn(e, obs. ff. Humay, Humane. Hum- 
ber, obs. f. Hummer, var. UmBER, the grayling. 

+Hum-bird. Ods. [f. Hum sd. or vd.-stem + 
Birp.] = HUMMING-BIRD. 

1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 31 As she flies, she 
makes a little hamming noise like a Humble-bee : wherefore 
shee is called the Humbird. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
vi. viii. 315 The Humbird, not much exceeding a Beetle. 
1698 B. Butuivanr in PAil. Trans. XX. 168 The Hum-bird 
I have shot with Sand. 1819 J. R. Drake Culprit lay 
iv, Some from the hum-bird's downy nest. 

Humble (hvmb’l), z.1 Forms: 3-6 umble, 
4- humble, (4-5 humbyll, 5 oumbbylle, 6 
humbul). See also Humin(x. [a. OF. wmble, 
humble (12th c. in Littré):—L. humdl-em low, 
lowly, small, slight, mean, insignificant, base, f. 
humus ground, earth. The / was originally mute 
as in F.; the pronunciation (w'mb’l) has prevailed 
down to the 19thc. See also the doublet HumiL(s.] 

1. Having a low estimate of one’s importance, 
worthiness, or merits; marked by the absence of 
self-assertion or self-exaltation; lowly: theopposite 
of proud. a. Of persons. 

c1250 Old Kent. Sernt. in O. E. Misc. 30 Ure lord god 
almichti..purch his grace maked of bo euele manne good 
man, of be orgeilus umble. c1386 CHAucER Pars. 7. i? 686 
Humble folk been cristes freendes. ¢1430 Lypc. Hors, 
Shepe, & G. 79 Vnto the wolffe contrarye of nature..is this 
oumbbylle best [sheep]. 1548 Hati Chrox., Edw. [V 194b, 
Neither to wanton nor to humble. 1607 SHaxs. 7707 111. 
v. 7, [am an humble Sutor to your Vertues. 1640 J, Dyke 
Worthy Commun. 130 Christ was humble, they are proud. 
¢1718 Prior Solomon ut. 875 Thy sum of duty let two words 
contain..Be humble, and be just. 1852 RopEertson Ser7z. 
Ser. m1. xvili. (1882) 241 God..places the humble consistent 
follower and the broken-hearted sinner on a level. JZod. A 
humble follower of the Master. 

b. Of qualities, attributes, actions, etc. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Tvoylus 1. 68 (124) She hym thonkyd oft 
in humble chere. 1390 GowrEr Coz/f. I. 64 There ben louers 
of such a sort, That feignen hem an humble port. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxx1. 130 (1845) 154 His umble service 
we pray you alow. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Morn. Pr., 1 
praye and beseche you. .to accompany me wyth a pure heart 
and humble voyce. 1662 /é7d., Gen. Thanksgiving, We thine 
unworthy servants do give thee most humble and hearty 
thanks. 1727 Swirt Guéliver in. i, 1..spoke in the humblest 
accent, 1818 B. O'REILLY Greenland 95 There can be..in 
my humble opinion, no doubt on the subject, 1841 ELPHin- 
stone Hist. Ind. 11, 475 He..made the humblest professions 
of fidelity. 

ec. Used formally, esp. in subscriptions to letters, 
in addressing a person regarded as one’s superior. 

1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7. 768, I neuere heeld me lady ne 
maistresse But humble seruant to youre worthynesse. 1414 
Rolls Parlt, WV. 22/2 Oure soverain Lord, youre humble 
and trewe lieges that ben come for the Co[mmun]e of youre 
lond. 1450 Paston Lett. No. 76 1. 99 Sheweth and piteuously 
compleyneth youre humble trewe obeisantesComunes. 1471 
Ibid, No. 670 111. 8 Your humbylest servaunt, J. of Gelston. 
1649 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 169 Your Majesties most 
faithfulland most humble subject and servant, Ormonde. 1653 
Watton Angler Ep, Ded. 6, I am really, Sir, Your most 
affectionate Friend, and most humble Servant, Iz. Wa. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No. 118 ® 8 The humble Petition of 
Penelope Prim, Widow. 1765 Foote Commissary u. Wks. 
1799 II. 32 Madam Mechlin, your humble, 1806 Surr 
Winter in: Lond. (ed, 3) III. 117 His coldness has driven 
them from his mansion to that of your humble servant. 1808 
in Sir $. Sinclair's Corr. (1831) 11. 55, I have the honour to 
be, Dear Sir, your faithful humble servant, Wm. Pinkney. 

2. Of lowly condition, rank, or estate; of modest 
dimensions ; modest, unpretentious. 

c1386 Humble bed [see HumBLEHEDE]. cx1400 Roz. 
Rose 6148 Sikerest hyding Is undirneth humblest clothing. 
1548 Hart Chron., Rich. JJI 46 An humble page. 1601 
Suaks. All's Wedd 1. iii. 162, I am from humble, he from 
honored name. 162x T. WiLtiamson tr. Goxlart's Wise 
Vieillard A iij, A man of an obscure and humble condition, 
1791 Mrs. RapcuirFe Rom. Forest ix, She retired to her 
humble bed, 1852 G. Lone Pref. Caesar's Comm. 9-An 
humble friend, a man unknown to fame. 1894 J. T. FowLer 
Adammnan Introd. 38 A church or oratory of humble char- 
acter. JWZod. The duties of a humble station. 

+ b. Of local situation : Low-lying, not elevated. 

1579 SPENSER S/eph. Cal. July 13 In humble dales is 
footing fast, the trode is not so tickle. 1681 Corron Wound. 
Peak 82 Upon a Terrass, as most Houses high, Though 
from this prospect humble to your eye. 1729 S. SwitzER 
Hydrost. §& Hydraul, 40 ‘The Rivers Rea and Isis, which 
break out. .in the County of Oxon..draw their original from 
so humble a Plain, that there is scarce any Declivity suffi- 
cient for their Current. Jéid. 75 Water is conveyed with 
more Ease into the humble Plains below. 

e. Of plants: Low-growing. (Now often with 
some fig. notion of a.) 

1658 Wittsrorp Secrets Nat. 53 These Dews .. being 
observed much more..upon the humble shrub, then upon 
trees. 1796 WitnertnG Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IIL. 601 It is 
a smaller and more humble plant than the G. sanguineum. 
1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. x. § 24. 102 Lichen, and 
mosses (..for the most part humblest of the green things 
that live). J/od, The species are mostly of humble growth. 





HUMBLE. 


d. Humble plant: the common Sensitive plant. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 80 That all Vegetables (as well 
as the Sensitive and humble Plants) have this latter kind of 
Sensation, as well as Animals. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
u. r14/1 ‘lhe Humble Plant will fall of its own accord, when 
you come near it. 1796 MarsHaLt Garden. xix. (1813) 341 
Humble plant is one of the sensitives, the property of which 
is to close its leaves or drop them upon being touched. 1884 
Mutter Plant-m., Humble Plant, AZiinosa pudica. 

3. Comb. parasynthetic, as Aumble-minded, 
-mouthed, -spirited, -visaged adjs. ; whence huneble- 
mindedness, etc.; quasi-advb. in humble-acting adj. 

1573 New Custom 1. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 16 The 
humble-spirited is termed a fool or a lout. 1580 SIDNEY 
Arcadia (1622) 136 Humble-heartednes and harty earnest- 
nesse. 1588 Suaks. LZ. L. L, u. i. 34 Like humble visag'd 
suters. 1613 — Hen. VIII, 1. iv. 107 Y’are meek, and 
humble-mouth’d. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 442 ? 3 Whether 
the Ambitious or Humble-minded, 1738 Westey Wks. 
(1872) XII. 34 A serious humble-acting Christian. 1893 
Atheneum 24 June 790/2 His truthfulness was not less 
conspicuous than the humblemindedness of which it was the 
parent. 

Humble, a.2: see HUMMEL a. 

Humble, v.! [f. Humsxe a.] 

1. trans. To render humble or mcek in spirit ; 
to cause to think more lowly of oneself. 

igor Suaks. 7wo Gent. u. iv. 137 Loue’s a mighty Lord, 
And hath so humbled me. 1659 HAMMonp Ox /s. cii. 14 If 
they shall be truly sensible of thy punishments, and humbled 
for their sins. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 39 An 
account of the lowliness of our own origin, if it cannot 
amuse, will at least serve to humble us. 1879 Cur. Ros- 
sett1 Seek §& . 161 When we ask to be humbled, we must 
not recoil from being humiliated. a 

2. To lower in dignity, position, condition, or 
degree ; to bring low, abase. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Aésop iv. xx, The prowde shall be 
allway humbled. 1588 Suaks, 77t, A. 1. i. 472 All humbled 
on yourknees. 1611 Biste Dew. xxii. 24 Because he hath 
humbled his neighbours wife. @166% FuLLER Worthies 
(1840) II. 311 Though the purity therof is much subject to 
be humbled. 1692 Ray Dissol. World u. v. (1732) 245 The 
highest Mountains may be humbled into Valleys. 1759 
Rosertson Hist. Scot. I. vi. 478 To humble the Church 
was the king’s next step. 1816 KeatincEe 7vav. (1817) L. 
34 A French soldier is not to be humbled in the opinion of 
his countrymen or of himself. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
viii. § 5 The Catholic League [was] humbled in the dust. 

3. vefl. To render oneself humble; to assume a 
humble attitude ; to do obeisance, bow. ach. 

(Cf. med.L. se Aumiliare, per adorationem inclinare se, 
genua flectere (Du Cange).] 

¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 4965 Toward Mahoun he humblede 
himpban. 1390 Gower Cov/f I, 11x Our king hath. . humbled 
him in such a wise To hem that were ofnone emprise. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour Aviijb, A grete lady tooke of her 
hood and humbled herself to a taylour. 1548 Hatt Chrov., 
Hen. VIT 24b, The army .. humbled them selfes mekely 
before the crosse. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 807 All 
the people did humble themselves, laying earth upon their - 
heads. 1786-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav.(1760) 111.254 #argin, How 
far Charles V. humbled himself to the pope. 1865 Kincs- 
Ley Hevew. xix, Let us humble ourselves under God’s hand. 

+b. dtr. for refl. Obs. or dial. 

c 1890 Greene Fy. Bacon xvi. 2 Great potentates.. Think 
that Prince Edward humbles at your feet. 1635 Zom a 
Lincolne in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) Il. 236, I .. have 
made princes stoope and kings to humble when I have 
frownde. 1891 Daily News 17 Oct. 3/2 The charities .. in 
many cases do not go to the most needy, ‘who will not 
humble to ask for them’. 

+4. trans. To offer humbly. Ods. sonce-use. 

1624 Forp Swv’s Darling 1. i, Let us attend to humble 
our best thanks For these high favours. 

Hence Humbled (hy'mb’ld) £f/. 2.; Hu'mbling 
vol. sb. and ppl. a., whence Hu'mblingly adv., in 
a humbling or humiliating manner. 

1549 CovERDALE, etc. Evasw. Par. Eph, iv. (R.), Throughe 
lowlinesse and humbleyng of hymselfe. 1600 SHaxs, A. VY. 
L. 1. v. 5 The common executioner. . Falls not the axe vpon 
the humbled neck, But first begs pardon. @ 1655 VINES 
Lora’s Supp. (1677) 317 Of melting humblings. a 1732 T. 
Boston Crook ix Lot (1805) 145 The prayers and cries of 
his humbled people in their humbling circumstances. 1813 
L. Hunt in Examiner 1 Mar. 1209/2 They should meet 
with no whining self-humblings. 1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. 
Amer. (1839) IL. 310 Selfishly timid, humblingly dependent. 
1861 Gen. P. THompson Audi Alt, IIL. clxxviii. 215 On 
this occasion the English government and public have made 
a humbling spectacle. 


+Humble, v.2 Os. [app. of same origin as 
MHG., LG, and mod.Ger. hummelen, hummeli, 
‘bombilare’, mod.Du. hommelen to hum, buzz, 
‘bombilare, bombum edere, ut fucus, apis, etc.’ 
(Kilian.) Cf. HumBLE-BEE.] zt. Tarumble; to 
mumble; to hum or buzz as a bee, Exemplified 
chiefly in Humbling vd/. si.2 

c 1384 Cuaucer H, Fame 1. 531 Lyke the last humblynge 
After a clappe of oo thundringe. 1552 Latimer Sevmz. 
(Parker Soc.) 144 It is better to say it sententiously one 
time, than to run it over an hundred times with humbling 
and mumbling. 1583 StanyHurst ners 1. (Arb.) 19 A 
great hurly burlye the wyndblasts Would keepe.. wyth 
woonderus humbling. /é7d. 31 Lyke bees... That flirt in 


soonbeams, and toyle with mutterus humbling. 1617 Min- 
sHEU Ductor, To Humble or humme like a Bee, 


Humble, v.3; see Hummer, 

Humble, s. 04s. Only in g/. humbles. An 
occasional spelling of UMBLEs (itself a later form of 
Nueces, OF, zomzd/es), the inwards of a deer or 
other beast. 


HUMBLE-BEE. 


¢ 1590 GREENE Fy, Bacon xiv. 106, Lacy. What haue you 
fit for breakefast? JZargre¢. Butter and cheese, and 
humbles of a Deere. 1637 1. Morton New Eng. Canaan 
(1883) 203 The humbles was ever my dogges fee, which by 
the wesell was hanged on the barre in the chimney, for his 
diet only. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 76 P x Without telling 
..who has the Humbles, who the Haunch, and who the 
Legs of the last Stag. 


+ Humble, app. a popular corruption of Hominy. 

1550 Lever Ser. (Arb.) 65 He..slubbers vp his seruice, 
and he can not reade the humbles. 

Humble, obs. form of HuMBLY. 


Humble-bee (hy mb'lbz). Also 5 humbul., 
-yl-. [Known only from the rsth c.; but possibly 
an old word, representing an OE. *humbol-béo: cf. 
OHG., humbal, humpal, MUG. humbel, hummel 
(masc.), Ger. Aammel fem., hummelbiene, the large 
wild-bee, MLG. homele, hummelbe, homelbe, MDu. 
hommel (in, and f.), Kilian ommel, bommel, ‘bom- 
bilius, fucus, et crabro’, Du. Aommel masc. a drone- 
bee, Da. humlebi, Sw. humla (from LG.). 

The 2 in OHG. and MHG. makes it somewhat doubtful 
whether the sb. was orig. derived from the root of Aznen 
to Hum ; but there can be little doubt of the subsequent 
association of Axsemel with the dim. vb. Azsmnmeln, or of 
humble-bee with HumBLe v.?] 

A large wild bee, of the genus Bomdbus, which 
makes a loud humming sound ; a bumble-bee. 
-a1450 Fysshynge w. angle (1883) 26 In Juyll the greshop 
& the humbylbee in the medow. c1470 in Rel. Ant. I. 86 
The humbul-be [z.», hombull-be] haundylt a horne-pype. 
1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 767/20 Hic tabanus, a 
humbylbee. 1547 Boorpe Jxt7vod. Knowl. ii. (1870) 126 
Lyke the hussyng of a homble be. 1590 Suaxs. Mids. NV. 
ui. i. 271 The honie-bags steale from the humble Bees. 
1781 S. Peters Hist. Connecticut 260 The Humble-bee is 
almost as large as the humming-bird. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. iii. (1873) 57 Humble-bees alone visit red clover, as 
other bees cannot reach the nectar. 

b. attrib. + humble-bee orchis, the Bee Orchis. 

1597 GERARDE Herbal 1. ci. § 3. 163 The Humble Bee 
Orchis hath a fewe small weake and shorte leaues. 


+Humbledory. Os. [Cf humble - bee, 
drumbie-dore, -drone, Du. hommel a drone, and 
Dor sd.1]_ A drone. 

1§55 in Strype Zccd. Mem. (1721) III. App. xlviii. 153 Not 
to lye in corners lyke humbledoryes, eatyng up the honey 
of the bees. 

Humblefica‘tion. once-wd. [f. HuMBLE a.1 
+-FrcaTion.] A making (oneself) humble. 

1809 SoutTueEy Le?t. (1856) II. 120 The Prospectus .. has 
about it a sort of unmanly humblefication. 

[Humblehede, a reading in some Chaucer MSS, 


for humble bed. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer JZonk's T. 682 (Ellesm. MS.) From humble 
bed to roial magestee Up roos he Iulius the Conquerour, 
(So Harl., Hengw., Camb. MSS.; Corp., Petw.y Lans. 
Fro humblehede and fro Roial Maieste.)] 

+ Humble-ju:mble, Oss. rare. [A riming 
formation on JuMBLE.] A confused jumble. 

1550 CRANMER A nsw. to Gardiner V. (1551) 361 A confusion, 
an humble iomble or hotch potch. 

Humblely, obs. form of Humsty. 


Humblement. vonce-wd. [f. HuMBLE v.1+ 
-MENT.] Humiliation. 

1839 BatLey /estus xix. (1854) 293 In whom was perfected 
all sacrifice, All penalty, all humblement, all death. 


Humbleness (hvmb’lnés). [f. Humsux a. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being humble. 

1. Meekness, lowliness, humility. 

1388 Wyciir Hed, Prol., He knowynge her pride, and 
schewinge his owene humblenesse [Zafer J7S.S. humelnesse]. 
1494 FaByan Chrov. iv. 1xxv. 54, I here with al humblenesse 
salute her. 1535 CoveRDALE Acfs viii. 33 In his humble- 
nesse is his judgment exalted. 1596 SHaxs. Merch, V.1. 
iii. 125 With bated breath, and whispring humblenesse. 1683 
Lond, Gaz. No. 1864/3 With all humbleness and Duty we 
desire .. to approach the Throne of your Sacred Majesty. 
1823 Moore Loves Ange/s 111. 208 Thus in humbleness they 
trod, Abashed, but pure before their God. 1843 J. Mar- 
TINEAU Chr. Life (1867) 448 Hence the humbleness there 
always is in Christian dignity. 

2. Unpretentiousness, modest character. 

180z CoLeripGE Le?zt, (1895) 386 A daring humbleness of 
language and versification. 31812 SHELLEY in Hogg Life 
(1858) II. 140 If the humbleness of their quality is no objec- 
tion, 1814 Byron Corsair 1. ii, Earth’s coarsest bread, the 
garden’s homeliest roots .. His short repast in humbleness 


supply. ‘ 

Humble pie. ; 

+1. =UMBLE PIB, a pie made of the ‘umbles’ or 
inwards of a deer (or other animal). Ods. 

@ 1648 Dicsy Closet Ofen. (1677) 203 To season Humble- 
Pyes. [1822 T. L. Peacock Maid Marian 241 Robin 
helped him largely to numble-pie .. and the other dainties 
of his table.] +4 

2. To eat humble pie : to be very submissive ; to 
apologize humbly; to submit to humiliation. 

[From Huma e a., perh. with jocular reference to sense 1 
here. Cf. ¢o eat rue-fie (Lincolnsh.) to rue, repent.] 

1830 Forby’s Voc, E. Anglia App. 432 ‘Vo make one eat 
humble pie ’—i,e. To make him lower his tone, and be sub- 
missive. It may possibly be derived from the wsd/es of the 
deer, which were the perquisite of the huntsman ; and if so, 
it should be written «2zble-pie, the food of inferiors. 1847-78 
HatuiweELt s. v., To eat humble pie, to be very submissive, 
var. dial, 1855 THacKERAy NVewcomes I. xiv. 136 You must 
get up and eat humble pie this morning, my boy. 1863 
Reave Hard Cash xiii, ‘The scornful Dog’, had to eat 
wormwood pudding and humble pie. 1871 J. C. JEAFFRE- 
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son Aun, Oxford 1, xiv. 224 The town had .. to eat a con- 

siderable amount of humble pie. 1883 HoweLts Register ii, 

Trying to think what was the very humblest pie I could eat. 
b. In other analogous expressions. 

1862 SALA Seven Sons II. ix. 217 The staple in the bill of 
fare was Humble Pie. 1895 Zies g Jan. 4/t Yo sue for 
peace when further resistance becomes hopeless is a kind 
of ‘humble pie’ that fate has condemned all vanquished 
nations to swallow from time immemorial. 

Humbler (hv mblez). [f. Humpue v.! +-Er!.] 
One who or that which humbles. ; 

61x Corcr., Afbatsseur, an abaser,..humbler, bringer 
downe of. 1645 J. Bonn Occasus Occid. 35 It is also an 
humbler for sinne, 1832 /xamtner 293/1 Such a doughty 
humbler of the pride of the insolent nobles, 

+ Humblesse. Ols. Also 4 umblesse, 5 
humbles, -is(se. [a. OF. (A)wmblesse, f. humble: 
see HuMBLE a.1 and -nss2. In ME. stressed on 
second syllable; by Spenser on first : cf. r7chesse, 
viches.| umbleness, humility. 

€ 1374 CHAUCER Former Age 55 Vmblesse and pes good feith 
the emperice. c1374 — Boeth. ui. pr. viii. 63 (Camb. MS.) 
Thow shal defowle thy-self thorw humblesse of axynge. 
¢1430 Piler. Lvf Manhode i. iv. (1869) 3 Wher inne weren 
stikked twelue degrees of humblisse. 1590 Spenser /*. Q. 
1. iii. 26 And with faire fearefull humblesse towards him shee 
came. 1610 G. FLetcHer Christ's Vict. 1. xxv, And with 
prone humblesse her feet’s dust doth sweep. 1736 W. 
Tuompson Wativ. 1v. 2 The strawy bed Where Mary, queen 
of Heaven, in humbless lay. 

+ Humble:sso. Ods. [An affected nonce-forma- 
tion on prec., after such It. or Sp. forms as capric- 
cto, capricho.| An obeisance; a show of humility. 

1599 NasHE Lenten Stuffe 55 He kissed his hand thrice, 
and made as many Humblessos ere hee would finger it. 

+ Humblete, obs. by-form of Huminiry. 

¢ 1400-30 Chaucer's Pars. T.% 35 (Harl. MS.) In werkyng 
of alle maner humblete [6 ¢e./s humylite(e]. 

Humbling: see under HumBtk v.! and 2, 

Humblok, obs. form of Hemnock. 

Humbly (hombli),adv. Also4—6 umb-, -liche, 
-li, -le,-lie. See also Huminy. [f. HuMBLE @.+ 
-LY2: cf. s¢mple, simply, etc.] 

1. Ina humble manner; with humility, meekly. 

¢1374 CHaucer 7voylus 11. 1670 (1719) Loke pat ye ponke 
humbely [v.77 humblely, vmbely] Hem alle pre. c1380 
Sir Ferumb, 1041 Oppon ys arm ys heued a layde, & hum- 
bliche ansuered be kyng. c1q00 Desty. Troy 1837 The 
Troiane full umbly tolde hym anone. 1485 Caxton Paris 
§ V. (1868) 34 Thene sayd parys moche humbly with grete 
shamefastnes. a@1500 (lower § Leaf 345 With greet 
reverence and that ful humblely. 1535 CoverDALr AZa/. 
ili. 14 Walkinge humbly before the Lorde. 1617 Moryson 
Itin, u. 279 Tyrone .. kneeled at the doore humbly on his 
knees for along space. 1718 Rowe tr. Lacan y. (R.), Oft he 
is heard to threat, and humbly oft to pray. 1846 Ruskin 
Mod: Paint. (1851) I. Pref. 39 He who walks humbly with 
Nature will seldom be in danger of losing sight of Art. 

b. Used formally in addressing a superior, 

1483 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 44 Humble praying your 
good mastership to take no displeasure with me. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Edw. IV 230 Moste humbly besechyng your high- 
nes..that I maie have a sure saufe conduite. 1639 Mara. 
Hamitton in 1. Pagers (Camden) 58, I shall humbly craue 
leiue to ade this to your self. 31711 STEELE Sect, No. 258 
P 2, I do humbly propose .. that another..be erected. 

2. In a low or lowly position or condition ; 


modestly ; unpretentiously. 

1746 Tom Thumb'’s Trav. Eng. 105 Near an Acre of 
Pasture Ground..sunk gently down for several Hours, till 
at last it humbly settled about seventeen Yards below. 1855 
Macauray Hist. Eng. xix. 1V. 292 John Bart, humbly 
born, and scarcely able to sign his name. 

3. Comb. 

1684 GATAKER Disc. Afol. 97 As..humblie minded and 
demeaned a Gentlewoman, as I have ever [known]. 1892 
D. A. Crarkxe in A. E. Lee Ast. Columbus (Ohio) 11. 
668 The meek and humbly-clad Sisters of St. Francis. 

Humboldtilite (humbéwltileit). A. [Named 
1825 after F. H. Alexander von Humboldt, a famous 
German traveller (1769-1859): see-LITE.] A variety 
of melilite, often found in large crystals. 

1826 Amer. Frnl. Sc. U1. 251. 1835 SHEPARD 7772, 325 
Humboldtilite, in right-square prisms. 1868 Dana J7/n. (ed. 
5) 280 Humboldtilite occurs in cavernous blocks of Somma. 

Humboldtine (hu-mbéltsin). AZ. [f. (1821) 
as prec.: see -INE.] Hydrous oxalate of iron, 


found usually in capillary crystals. 

1822 Amer. Frul. Sc. V. 193 A new mineral, discovered 
..near Bilin in Bohemia has been named Humboldtine. 
1852 SHEPARD MZiz.76 Humboldtine..blackens in the flame 
of a candle. 


Humboldtite (hu:mbdltait). Av. [f. as prec.: 


see -1TE.] 1. =prec. 

+2. A synonym of datolite. Ods. 

1823 in Thomson's Ann. Philos. Ser. u. V. 134, I would 
propose to call it Humboldtite after that eminent philo- 
sopher, to whom natural science is so much indebted, 1843 
KE. J. Cuarman J/inx, 28 Humboldtite ; oxalate of iron. 

Humbug (hv'mbxg), sd. (a.) collog. [A slang 
or cant word which came into vogue ¢ 1750. 

(An earlier date has been given in several Dictionaries, on 
the ground of the occurrence of the word in the title of F, 
Killigrew’s Universal Fester, which the Slang Dictionary 
dates ‘about 1735-40’. But the earliest ed. of that work is 
dated by Lowndes 17543 see below.) 

Many guesses at the possible derivation of humbug have 
been made; but as with other and more recent words of 
similar introduction, the facts as to its origin appear to have 
been lost, even before the word became common enough to 
excite attention. Cf, the following: 





HUMBUG. 


1751 (Jan.) Stedené 11. 41 ‘Vhere is a word very much in 
vogue with the people of taste and fashion, which though it 
has not even the ‘ penumbra’ of a meaning, yet makes up the 
sum total of the wit, sense and judgement of the aforesaid 
people of taste and fashion !..1 will venture to affirm that 
this Humbug is neither an English word, nora derivative 
from any other language. It is indeed a blackguard sound, 
made use of by most people of distinction! It is a fine, 
make-weight in conversation, and some great men deceive 
oS so egregiously as to think they mean something 

y it !] 

+l. A hoax; a jesting or befooling trick; an 
imposition, Ods. 

1751 Student II. 129 That exalted species of wit which is 
now practised by gentlemen of the brightest parts under the 
elegant denomination of a Humbug. J/érd. 287 (article) Of 
the Superlative Advantages arising from the use of the new- 
invented Science, called the Humbug. 1754 Eart Orrery 
Let. in Connoisseur No. 14 ® 3 Single words, indeed, now 
and then broke forth; such as odzous, horrible, detestable, 
shocking, Humbug, This last new-coined expression, which 
is only to be found in the nonsensical vocabulary, sounds 
absurd and disagreeable, whenever it is pronounced. 1754 
lbid. No. 42 ® 4 Our pretenders to wit... When they talk of 
Humbug, etc. they seem to be jabbering in the uncouth 
dialect of the Huns. ?1754 F. Kriiicrew (¢7¢/e) The Uni- 
versal Jester; or a pocket companion for the Wits; being 
a choice collection of merry conceits, facetious drolleries, 
etc., clenchers, closers, closures, bon-mots, and humbugs. 
1755 J. SHEBBEARE Lydia (1769) I. 333 He delighted greatly 
in the humbug, a species of wit that was then newly pro- 
duced in this enlightened age. 1776 R. Graves Luphrosyne 
I. 108 Sprightly Humbugs and practical Jokes. @1799 
TwepbeLt Rem, xxxi. (1815) 167 (Jod.) It was, to be sure, 
a very facetious humbug. 

2. A thing which is not really what it pretends 
to be; an imposture, a deception, fraud, sham, 

1751 Student Il. 41 This peace will prove a confounded 
humbug upon the nation. 1831 Ca?t’s Tail 20 A mere catch- 
penny humbug, 1884 Lp. R. Cuurcuite in West. Daily 
Press 11 July 3/4 The whole legislature of the Government 
had been a gigantic humbug, a stupendous imposture, and 
a prodigious fraud. 

3. Deception, pretence, sham ; used interjection- 
ally =‘stuffandnonsense!’. 

1825 J. Georce View Law Yoint Stock Coup. 58 The 
writer would have thought it the acmé of humbug. 1828 
De Quincey Rhetoric Wks. XI. 53 In fact, to borrow a 
coarse word, the mere impersonation of humbug. 1844 
DisraeEvt Coningsby u. iv, A government of statesmen or of 
clerks? Of Humbug or of Humdrum? 1860 TynpaLi 
Glac. 1. xxii. 160, I believe a notion is growing prevalent 
that half what is said and written about the dangers of the 
Alps is mere humbug. 1880 Mrs, Forrester Woy § VII. 
209 Humbug! come along! It’s a shame to leave such 
claret as that. 

4. A person that practises deception; an im- 
postor, a ‘ fraud’. 

[1763 in Mackenzie Royal Masonic Cycl.s.v., The brethren 
of the Venerable Society of Humbugs met at brother 
Hallam’s, in Goodman’s Fields from 1763.] 1804 J. Larwoop 
No Gun Boats 7 So essential a Familiar as the Humbug. 
1807 in Sheridaniana 211, 1 think, father, said he, that 
many men who are called great patriots in the House of 
Commons, are great humbugs. 1857 Dickens Le/?, (1880) 
II. 9, I denounce the race as humbugs. 1860 L. SrerHEN 
Vac. Tour 272, 1 boldly informed my companions, and tried 
to persuade myself, that another half-hour would take us to 
the top; but I secretly felt that I was a humbug. 1875 
Lowe Lt Spenser Pr. Wks. 1890 LV. 300 He is at least a man 
among men, and not a humbug among humbugs. 


5. A kind of sweetmeat. dial. 

1825 [Remembered in common use in Gloucestershire]. 
1847-78 Hatuiwett, Humbug, ..also applied to a kind of 
sweetmeat. 1863 Mrs. GaskELt Sylvia's L. xlili, He had 
provided himself with a paper of humbugs for the child— 
‘humbugs’ being the north-country term for certain lumps 
of toffy, well-flavoured with peppermint. 1877 in WV. W. 
Linc. Gloss. 


6. (See quot.) 

1850 [In use in Norfolk for holding cows or horses]. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., Humbug (Manege), a nippers for 
grasping the cartilage of the nose. Used with bulls and 
other refractory bovines, 1896 JV. § Q. 8th Ser. IX. 328, 
412, 458. 

7. attrib. or adj. Of the nature of or characterized 
by humbug or imposture ; humbugging. 

1812 ComBe Picturesque xxvi, A pun I do detest, ’Tis 
such a paltry, humbug jest. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley 
Ixxxviii, No humbug sort of devil-may-care and bad-luck- 
to-you kind of chaps. 

Humbug (hy'mbzg), v. [f. Humpue sd. In 
18th c., and still dialectally, stressed Aembu-g.] 

1. trans. To practise humbug upon; to trick and 
make a jest of ; to impose upon, hoax, delude. 

175x Student II. 4x ‘Did you observe how the Colonel 
Humbug’d his Grace last night?’ ‘These theatrical 
managers humbug the town damnably!’ 1754 F. WEBBER 
Def. Rector Exeter Coll. 45 Thus had the poor Rector the 
Mortification to find himself, in the modern Phrase, hum- 
bugeg’d, that is, if I understand the Word, trick’d and 
madea Jest of. 1762-97 T. BrypGes Homer Travest. 1. 85 
Now we're humbugg’d, you plainly see. 1813 Sir R. WiL- 
son Priv. Diary 11. 182 John Bull loves to be humbugged, 
and they are enemies to themselves who write, speak, or seek 
truth. 184x DE Quincey Homer Wks. VI. 298 Even we have 
been humbugged by this Pagan rascal. 1885 F. ANsTEy 
Vinted Venus i, 4 That isn’t it...Don’t try and humbug me. 


b. To hoax or cajole zzfo (doing something) ; 


to cheat out of (something). 

1761 Meretriciad (1765) 21 What could a knight see in thy 
ugly face To be humbug'd of fifty pounds of lace? 1813 
Sporting Mag. 218 The gentle reader humbugged into the 
belief. 1882 Mrs. Raven's Tempt. 1.346 Does she humbug 
herself into that belief, as neatly as she humbugs you? 


HUMBUGGABILITY. 


e. To change or transfer by trickery. 

1821 Compe Wife 11. 354 Your tricks..never cease To hum- 
bug health into disease. 1895 Morus (N. Y.) Jan, 561 The 
good things they have humbugged out of the charities. 

2. intr. To practise humbug; to be a humbug ; 


“to fool about’. 

1783 HawKeswortu Adventurer No,100 P71. .could.. 
humbug with so much skill as .. to take-in a knowing one. 
1778 H. Brooke Epil. Humbugging 6 Of worth and of wis- 
dom the trial and test Is—mark ye, my friends !—who shall 
humbug the best. 1861 H. Kincstey Ravenshoe xliii. 
(Farmer), She was always ready to help him, provided, as 
she told him, ‘he didn’t humbug’. 1879 F. W. Rosinson 
Coward Conse. i. vi, Where are we? We're humbugging 
about..getting a bit nearer the town. 1882 FREEMAN in 
Life & Lett, (1895) Il. 259 Why do we go humbugging, 
and bothering, and asking him to help us? 

Hence Humbugging vd/. sb. and ffl. a. Also 
Humbuggable a., capable of being humbugged, 
gullible; whence Humbuggability. Hum- 
bugger, one who humbugs or practises 1mposture ; 
a humbug, impostor. Humbu'ggery, Hum- 
buggism, the action or practice of humbugging ; 


humbug, imposture. : 

1798 in Spirit Pub. Frnls. (1799) 11. 361 A learned disser- 
tation on the *humbugability of its inhabitants. 1825 
Sourney Le??. (1856) III. 488 That any reasonable man 
(*humbuggable as the animal is) can have been so hum- 
bugged. 1853 Mraser’s Mag. XLVII. 581 The easiest, most 
good-natured and most humbuggable of all two-legged 
animals, 1752 A. Murpuy Gray's nn Frul, No. 11 All the 
Wit..and all the Fun of all the *Humbuggers of the Age. 
1767 G. Canninc Poems 56 Such is the heart our Hum- 
bugger conceals. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xviii.157 Vil 
strangle you..you humbugger. 1831 J. Morison in fort 
soniana 386 The Jennerian vaccinic scheme. .should counter- 
act the virulence..which the past inoculating *humbuggery 
had failed to effect. 1892 Voice (N.Y.) 25 Feb., Hypocrisy 
and humbuggery are openly declared to be the only traits 
that entitle a man to political support. 1752 A. MurpHY 
Gray's Inn Frni. No. 11? 6 The never enough to be admired 
Art of *Humbugging came into Vogue. 1793 ‘A. Pasquin’ 
Life Earl Barrymore 67 Lord Barrymore was the most apt 
and successful person in beginning and pursuing a social 
species of imposition called humbugging, I ever sat with or 
observed. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. II. 1. 22 A kind of calm 
insolence essential to great success in the function called 
humbugging. 1803 Morn. Herald in Spirit Pub, Fruls, 
(1804) VII. 276 In hopes the Town Will gulp him down 
With good *humbugging sauce, Sir! 1870 Braine Ezcycd. 
Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § 4064 ‘There were then no skulkers, no 
humbugging apologies. 1842 Moore in AZemz. (1856) VII. 
311 By dint of sheer *humbuggism. 

Hu'mbuizz. dial. [f. Hum v. + Buzz v.] 

1. A local name of the cockchafer. 

1756 ToLDERVvy Two Orphans 1.124 What are there called 
humbuzes, by the Londoners cock-chafers. ¢1820 Mrs. 
SuHErwoop AZay-bee 13 William had caught another may- 
bee, or cockchafer, or humbuzz (for so that insect is called in 
different places). 

2. A thin piece of wood with a notched edge 
which is swung round rapidly by a string, and 
emits a loud humming sound, like the flight of 
a cockchafer; a bull-roarer, 

1847-78 in HALLiwELt, 

Humdrum (hvm,drv'm), a. and sb, Also 6 
humtrum, [Found ¢1550: app. a reduplicating 
formation from Hum v,; it is doubtful whether the 
second element had any distinct connexion with 
Drom sé.] 

A. adj. 1, Lacking variety; of a routine char- 
acter ; commonplace; monotonous; dull. 

1553 Bate Gardiner’s De Vera Obed. Dvj, Because I 
rather vse a newe makinge of distinccion, than p® old accus- 
tumed Humtrum distinccion. 1702 VANBRUGH False /riend 
u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 400/2 A very hum-drum marriage this. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 9 6 The H2m-Drum Club. .was 
made up of very honest Gentlemen, of peaceable Disposi- 
tions, that used to sit together, smoak their Pipes, and say 
nothinz till Mid-night. 1782 Map. D’Arsiay Diary 30 Dec., 
We had rather a hum-drum evening, 1823 W. IrvinG in 
Life & Lett. (1864) Il. 158, 1 am writing in a sad, humdrum 
vein. 1864 J. H. Newman Afo/. Note C (1873) 313 A plain 
humdrum Sermon, 

+ 2. (adj, or adv.) Without decision or distinc- 
tion; undecided. Ods. 

1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 132 He..divides Ys into 
Jus naturale, and voluntarium’ which may signifie either 
of them, or both together hum drum. 1663 Butter xd. 1, 
iii, 112 Shall we (quoth she) stand still hum drum, And see 
stout Bruin all alone By numbers basely overthrown? 1710 
Brit. Apollo U1, No, 58. 3/1 Your Wiser Rival.. Ne’er 
stood Hum Drum, with Shilly Shally. 

B. sb. 1. A humdrum person; a dull, mono- 
tonous, commonplace fellow. 

1598 B. Jonson Zu. Man in Hum,1.i, By gadslid I scorne 
it, 1, so I doe, to be a consort for euery hum-drum. 1710 
Brit. Apollo 11. No, 66, 2/2 A Plodding Hum-Drum, A 
Schollar that’s Grum. 1812 Religionism 59 Heed not the 
lazy beneficed hum-drums, 1894 BLtackmore Perlycross 158 
Ihere are none but hum-drums, and jog-trots, 

2. Dullness, commonplaceness, monotony; dull 
monotonous talk; with @ and f/,, A humdrum 
saying, conversation, debate, etc. 

1727 Art Speaking in Publick 71 (Jod.) Still in the same 
key to the tune of humdrum without either division or 
variety. 1748 RicHarpson Clar/ssa (1811) 111. xxxii. 191, 
I am frequently forced to go to my harpsichord and silence 
his humdrum. 1840 Mrs. F. Trottope Widow Married 
xxiii, To stand listening for an hour together to mamma’s 
humdrums. 1854 W. Cory Lett. & ¥rnis. (1897) 62, I have 
been to hear a debate, or a hum-drum, in the House of 
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Lords. 1876 Gro. Exior Dan. Der. ii, She was living with 
some intensity, and escaping humdrum. 
+b. in p/, Dullness ; =Do~pruMs 2. Ods. 

1757 Mrs. Grirritu Lett. Henry & Frances (1867) 1. 140, 
I fear my epistle will..give you the hum-drums. 

Hence Humdru'mmery, Humdru‘mminess, 
Humdru‘mness, the quality or state of being 
humdrum; humdrum action. Humdru‘mmish 2@., 
characterized by humdrum, monotony, or dullness ; 
whence Humdru'mmishness. : 

1732 Mrs. Detany in Life & Corr. I. 385, Their two 
eldest daughters are beauties..but not entertaining, so we 
passed that dayhum-drumish. 1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 
414 His ‘discretion and taste'..mean humdrumishness and 
humbug. 1831 /vaser’s Mag. IV. 52 The deity still that 
illuamed my humdrummery, My Magnus Apollo was Robert 
Montgomery. 1886 Daily Tel. 23 Apr. 2/3 A sort of hum- 
drumness that seemed to steal into the ship's inner life. 
1889 Spectator 9 Nov. 626/2 Plain men, of..fair capacities, 
and an unsurpassable humdrumminess of nature and deport- 
ment. 1893 Levanp JZem. II. 72 To break out of orthodox 
humdrumness. ; 

Hu:mdru'm, v. [f. prec. sb.] tr. To proceed 
in a humdrum, monotonous, or undecided fashion, 


Also to humdrum tt. 

1733 Swirt Let. to Sheridan 27 Mar., I humdrum it on.. 
endeavouring to write, but write nothing, merely out of 
indolence and want of spirits. 1825 T. L. Peacock Wks. 
(1875) III. 223 If you stand hum-drumming [etc,]. 1862 
Mottey Cory. (1889) II. r1o8 We are humdrumming on as 
usual. 1894 A. p'Heristat Discord. Life xii. 99, | cannot 
humdrum with him in the Darby and Joan style. 

Hence Humdru'mming ///. a., monotonous, 
commonplace. 

1698 F’. B, Alodest Censure 14 He is none of those hum- 
drumming Authors. 1894 F. S. Evtis Reynard the Fox 
189 ‘lo the humdrumming round, Wherein most men are 
bound, He furnishes pleasant variety. 


Humdudgeon (hy:mdy-dzon). Also hum- 
durgeon. [Cf. Hum 5d. and DupGxon 50.7] (See 
quot. 1785.) 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T., Hum Durgeon, an imaginary 
illness; he has got the hum durgeon.. nothing: ails him 
except low spirits. 1815 Scott Guy J/. xxiii, I would never 
be making a hum-dudgeon about a scart on the pow. 182’ 
— Two Drovers ii, 1 maun down to the Clachan to see if 
the lad Harry Waakfelt is out of his humdudgeons yet. 
1827 Lytton Pe/ham |xxx, His ravings and humdurgeon will 
unman all our youngsters. 

Humean, Humian (hivmian), a. Also 
Hume‘ian. [f. personal name Hume: see -AN.] 
Of or pertaining to the philosophical system or 
doctrine of David Hume (1711-76), So Hu'mism, 
the philosophy ‘of David Hume; Hu'mist, an 
adherent of this. 

1800 Lams Lef#z. (1888) I. 115 The cursed philosophical 
*Humeian indifference. 1866 Reader 24 Mar. 296 The old 
Humean dogma, that ‘no amount of testimony can render 
a miracle credible’. 1884 J. H. Stirzine in A77nud Oct. 540 
Its general nature is understood, and the peculiar Humian 
point of it seen into, 1858 W. R. Pirie Jug. Human Mind 
11, iv, 209 It is substantively *Humeism though the con- 
clusion may be somewhat differently argued out. 1884 
Athenzum 4 Oct. 425/3 The expansion of Humism by the 
Mills and their school. Jia, 20 Dec, 800/1 The influence 
of the encyclopadists in France and of the *Humists in 


England. 
Humect (hivmekt), v. Now rare. [ad. L. 


hiimectare (more correctly w#m-), f. (h)imectus 
moist, wet, f. (2)i#mé-re to be moist : see Humin, 
Humour, Cf. F. Aumecter (16th c., Rabelais).] 

1. trans. To moisten, wet. 

1531 Etyor Gov. 1. xi, It humecteth the body, or maketh 
it moyster and hotter. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer's Bk. 
Physicke 48/x Humect an other peece of clothe in rayne 
water. 1670-98 Lassets Voy, /taly I. 94 Many springs 
humect it from the Apennine hills, 1765 Wat. 7st. in 
Ann, Reg. 107/2 On the falling of rain that humects the 
earth, there arises a grateful smell. 1853 Sover Pantroph, 
139 he other half of this seasoning serves to humect the 
quenelles which you have taken beforehand. 

2. intr. To become humid or moist, 

1686 W, Harris tr. Lesmery'’s Chym. (ed. 3) 613 This Salt 
. easily humects, and dissolves into a liquor. 

Hence Hume‘cting ///. a., moistening, 

1612 Exch, Med. 57 Neither oile nor any other humecting 
thing. 1756 C. Lucas ss. Waters I. 42 By its general 
humecting quality, water is distinguished from agua philo- 
sophorum, 

Humectant (hiwmektant), a. and sd, ? Ods, 
[ad. L. hamectant-em, pres. pple. of hiimectare to 
Humect.] a. adj. Moistening, wetting. b. sd. 
Med, A diluent. : 

1659 H. More Jimmor?. Soul m1. iv. (1662) 162 Which 
Fumes, if they be grosser and humectant, may raise [etc.]. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1, 562 Those medicines 
.-supposed capable of dissolving that tenacity..denomi- 
nated Diluents, Humectants, and Attenuants. 1854-67 C. A. 
Harris Dict. Med. Terminol., Humectant,..Insurgery, the 
substance for retaining moisture in a water dressing. 

+ Hume'ctate, f//. a. Ols. [ad. L. hitmec- 
zat-us, pa. pple. of himectare.| Moistened, wetted. 


1432-50 tr. Wieden (Rolls) I. 267 The white neckes schalle 


be humectate or made weiete with golde. 

Humectate (hivme'kte't), v. Now rare. [f. 
L. Auimectat-, ppl. stem of hitmectare to Humxct,] 
=Homecri, Hence Humecctating ?/, a. 

1640 HowrELi Dodona's Gr, 13 Divided into sluces, to 
humectat the bordering soyle. 1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodies I. 
xxxv, (1645) 370 When we eate, nature draweth a moysture 





HUMERO-, 


into our mouth, to humectate our meate. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. Copal, A warming, resolving, and humectating 
power, [1855 Househ. Words XII. 449 To humectate the 
evening breeze on the Pincian Hill.] 

Humectation (hivmektéi-fon). [a. F. Azemec- 
zation (14th c. in Littré) or ad. late L. (4)i#mecta- 
tion-em, n. of action f. (h)mectare to Wumecr.] 

1. The action or process of moistening or wetting ; 
irrigation ; the condition of being moistened or wet. 

1544 Puaer Pestilence (1553) Lijb, Ther vpon folowed 
the excessiue humectacyon or moisting of mans body. x610 
Barroucu Meth, Physick vi. iii. (1639) 363 The Humecta- 
tion or moistnes of the uvula. 1773 PAtl. Trans. XIII. 
407 If..the humectation exceeds the evaporation, the body 
at length wetsthrough. 1849 Cpt. WiseMAN £ss., Sense 7. 
Sczence (1853) I11. 589 The requisite degree of humectation, 

b. Old Chemistry. (See quot.) 

1706 Puitirs (ed. Kersey), Humectation,..in Pharmacy 
and Chymistry, the moistening of a mixt Body in order to 
prepare it for some Operation, or for the more easy drawing 
out of its best or finest Parts. 

e. Path. (See quot.) 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Humectation,..The term has been 
applied in the same sense as cedema or serous infiltration, 

+ 2. Liquefaction. Ods. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 95 Vessells 
broade for Humectation. 1656 SraNLry //ist, Philos. V1. 
(1701) 255/1 Humectation..is the concretion of a vapour 
into water, or liquefaction of a solid Body, as Metal. 

+ Hume'ctative, a. Ods. [f. L. himectat-, 
ppl. stem of Azmectave to HuMEcT + -1vE.] Tend- 


ing to moisten. 

1640 Erotomania 321 The..Diet..ought to be somewhat 
more Humectative, and lesse Refrigerative. 1657 TomLin- 
son Renou’'s Disf. 181 Lubricated with humectative ali- 
ments, 

+Humecta‘tor. Ods. [f. Humncrate v.: see 
-oR.] One who or that which moistens; a moist- 


ener, 

1669 M. N. Med. Medicinae 283 Their Humectators and 
Coolers in Hecticks. ‘ 

Hume-ctive, 2.and sd, vare. [irreg. f. Humucr 
v.+-IVE. Cf. adaptive.| a. adj, = HUMEOCTATIVE. | 
b. 56. =Humecranr 5d, 

1633 A. H. Parthenia Sacra 218 (T.) These fountain- 
waters have an humective and vegetative virtue within 
them. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII, 593 Emollients, aperi- 
tives,. .humectives, and absorbents, 

Humefy, var. Humiry (after L. hitmefacere). 

Humelich, -lie, -ly, var, Humity, humbly. 

Humeral (hiz'méral), a. and sé. [ad. late L. 
*humeral-ts, used as sb. neut. (2)umerale covering 
for the shoulders, f. (/)zmerus shoulder. Cf. F, 
huméral (1541 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1. Anat, Of or pertaining to the hu- 
merus Or upper arm in man, or to the homogenetic 
bone in other vertebrates, ; 

e.g. Humeral artery, muscle, vein, Humeral cincture, 
a belt of bones bearing the pectoral fin of a fish, by some 
considered homogenetic with the humerus, 

1615 Crooke Body of Man gox It lyeth vnder the foresaide 
humerall veyne where the Median or Common veyne ariseth 
thereout. 1650 BuLwer Axthropomet. 1€2 Humeral or 
Shoulder-affectations, 1696 Puituirs (ed. 5), Humeral 
Muscle, the Muscle that moves the Arm at the upper End, 
1760 Wuite in Phil. Trans. LI. 659 The danger of wound- 
ing the humeral artery. 1854 Owen Skel. & Teeth in Cire. 
Sc., Organ. Nat, I, 190 The scapula.. divides at its humeral 
end into an acromial and coracoid process. 

2. Of or pertaining to the shoulder or shoulders. 

Humeral veil (Eccl.): an oblong vestment of silk worn 
round the shoulders in various rites and enveloping the 
hands when holding sacred vessels. 

1853 Date tr. Baddeschi’s Ceremonial 71 On the credence 
he will place the humeral veil, 1885 Casholic Dict. (ed. 3) 
415/2 The use of the humeral veil at Benediction is strictly 
prescribed in several decrees of the Congregation of Rites. 

3. Of or belonging to the part called Humerus 
in insects or other invertebrates. 4 

a. Belonging to the humerus or femur of the fore-leg of 
an insect, or to the second joint of the pedipalp of a spider. 
b. Belonging to the anterior corner of the thorax in 
Diptera. c. Pertaining to the exterior front angle of the 
elytrum in Coleoptera. 

1819 SAMOUELLE Extomzol. Compend. 169 Humeral spot on 
the elytra. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. III. xxxv, 620 In 
the Homopterous Hemiptera the three axes may be readily 
traced, but the humeral plate .. is more irregular in shape. 
Ibid. IV. xhvi. 333 Humeral Angle (Axgulus Humeralis), 
the exterior basal angle. 1880 CAMPBELL 97nd. Linn, Soc, 
XV. No. 83.154 The humeral joint of each palpus, 

mee 

1. £ccl. +a. A part of the Jewish sacerdotal 

vestment, worn on the shoulder. Os. b. =Hu- 


meral veil (A. 2). 
1641 Trappe Comm. Exod, xxviii. 14 These chains where- 
with the breast-plate and humeral were tied. 


2. The second joint, counting from the base, of 
the pedipalp of a spider (Cent. Dict.). 


Humero- (hi#méro), used as combining form 
of L. Aumerus shoulder, in the sense ‘ pertaining 
to the humerus and (some other part)’, as Avumero- 
abdominal, -cubital, -digital, -dorsal, -metacarpal, 
-olecranal, -radial, 

1884 Frower in Frnl. Anthropol, Inst. Noy. 17 The 
humero-radial index which forms one of the most important 
differences between the skeleton of the Andamanese and 
the European. 1886 Syd. Soc, Lex., Humero-cubital, re- 
lating to the upper arm and the forearm, Husnero-cubita, 


HUMEROUS. 


articulation, the elbow-joint. Jdid., Humero-olecranal, 
relating to the humerus and the olecranon. 

+ Hu-merous, a. Obs. rare—°, [ad. L. type 
*humerdsus, £, humerus shoulder.] ‘That hath 
great shoulders’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

|| Humerus (hidméris). Pl. -i. [L. (more 
correctly tmerus) = shoulder, (rarely) upper arm.] 
Anat. The bone of the upper arm, extending from 
the shoulder-joint to the elbow-joint; the homo- 
genetic bone in other vertebrates. 

(1578. Banister Hist. Man iv. 51b, The same bone in 
Latin is called Hsmerus, which in English is shoulder.] 
1706 Puitiips (ed. Kersey), Humerus, the Shoulder; the 
Shoulder-bone or first Boneof the Arm. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v., At the lower end of the humerus are two processes, 
covered each with a cartilage. 185r RicHarDson Geol. viii. 
295 Sockets for lodging the round head of the arm-bones, the 
humeri. 1875 Blake Zoo/. 89 The humerus is cylindrical, 
longest in Pelicans. 

_b. Applied by Cuvier to the proscapula, by 
Owen to the mesocoracoid, of fishes. 

1854 OwEN in Circle Sc., Org. Nat. (. 176 In the salmon 
-. The radius, after expanding to unite with the humerus, 
the ulna, and the radial carpals, sends a long and broad 
process downwards and inwards. 

ec. The third joint of the anterior pair of legs of 
insects. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Zxn/omol. 111. 369 Humerus, the third 
and elongated joint of the Brachium, answering to the 
Femur in the legs. 

da. A corneous plate on the exterior front angle 
of the elytrum in Coleoptera. 

1826 Kirsy & Spr. Extomol. 111. xxxv. 619 If you carefully 
extract one [wing] from the stag-beetle. .the first thing that 
will strike you, upon examining the base, will be the plate.. 
called by Chabrier the Azmerus. 

e. Applied by some to the anterior corner of 
the thorax, the ‘shoulder’, of an insect ; by Walker, 
to the subcostal or submarginal vein of the fore- 
wing of certain Hymenoptera. (Cent. Dict.) 

Humest, var. Umest, Oéds., uppermost. 

+ Humet, 50.1 Her. Obs. Also 6 h(e)umette. 
(See also Hawmep.) [?a. OF. *heawmet dim. of 
heanume the bar of the helm or rudder.] A fess or 
bar so couped that its extremities do not touch the 
sides of the shield. 

1572 BossEWELL Armiorie it. 121 The fielde is d’Ermine, iij 
Humettes gules.. The Heumettes borne in the armes before 
descried. 1586 Frerne Blaz. Gentrie 172 That tearme 
Humet is very new. 1592 WyrLtey Armorvie 86 In Ermins 
sheild three hamets red he bare. 

+ Humet, 53.2 Obs. [?f L. hum-us ground; 
or ?the same as prec. which is figured as a long 
rectangle.] A slab of stone, as a tombstone, placed 
upon the ground. 

21645 Hasincton Survey Worc.in Wore. Hist. Soc. Proc. 
III. 482 Ow a humet or ground tombe. 1688 R. Ho_me 
Armoury ut. iii. 94/1 A Taylor sitting upon a square Table 
(Stone or Humett, as some term it). 

+Humet, a. Ods. Also erron. humid (ef, 
HawMep). An abbrev. of Humerry. 

1661 Morcan SPA. Gentry 1. v. 47 This is called Humet 
by reason it is severed from the sides of the Escocheon. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., Bloom, in his Heraldry, 
gives you a Fesse of this Form, which he calls, Fesse 
Humid. 1766 [see Humetty]. 

+ Humetted, «. Her. Os. =next. 

1586 Ferne Slaz. Gentrie 183 Cheuerons are borne 
crenelly, quarterly, counterly or transmuted, humetted, or 
truncked. : : 

Humetty (hivmetti), 2. Her. Also -6, -ee. 
[f Humer+-y=Fr. -¢.] Said of an ordinary (as 
a cross, fesse, chevron, etc.) of which the extremities 
are couped or cut off so as not to reach the sides of 
the escutcheon. 

1572 BossewEtL Armorie ut. rb, Thys Crosse .. beyng 
humette andragueled. 1766 Porny Heraldry Dict., Humet 
or Humetty. 1809 Naval Chron. XXI. 189 Azure a cheve- 
ron, humetty between three covered cups or. 1868-82 
Cussans Her, iv. (ed. 3) 61 The Cross humetté, or couped, 
as its name implies, has its extremities cut off. 

Humegruffin (hymegryfin). [A made-up word, 
from Aum, gruff, griffix.] * A terrible or repulsive 
person’ (Davies). 

1842 Baruam J/zgol. Leg. Ser. u. St. Cuthbert, One horrid 
Humgruffin, who seem’d by his talk, And the airs he as- 
sumed, to be cock of the walk. ; 

+ Humbh, zt. Ods. [An inarticulate sound, more 
exactly 4’mA (with aspirated mz).] = HumpnH zzz. 

1603 Dekker Wonderfull Yeare Eiij, Hee only shooke 
his head at this, and cried humh! 

Humian: see Human. 

Humic (hidmik), 2. Chem. [f. L. humus 
ground, mould+-1c.] Of or pertaining to humus 
or mould. Mumic acid, an acid found in humus 
or derived from it by boiling with an alkali, 

1844 Perzuotpr Lect. Farmers Agric. Chem. 93 A sub- 
stance .. which has been called humic acid. 1863 LyELL 
Antig. Man viii. (ed. 3) 148 Mr. Staring..has attributed the 
general scarcity of human bones in Dutch peat .. to the 
power of the humic and sulphuric acids to dissolve bones, 

Humicubation (hi#mijkivbzi-fan). [ad. L. 
type *humicubation-em, f. humi on the ground + 
cubatio, f. cubare to lie down.] Lying down on the 
ground, esp. as a sign of penitence or humiliation. 
: <sym in Hobbes Lid, Necess., .§ Chance 145 

oL, J 
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Fasting and Sackcloth, and Ashes, and Tears, and Humi- 
cubations, used to be companions of Repentance. 1662 
Gunninc Lent Fast 195 That fasting be not divore’d from 
its primitive society of watchings, humicubations, sorrow- 
ings. 1833 J. H. Newman CA. of Fathers (1842) 255 Fre- 
quent watchings, humicubations, and the like. 

Humid (hiz mid), 2. Also 6-7 humide. [a. 
F. humide (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. L. 
Ahumid-us, more correctly wmid-us, f. imére to be 
moist.] Slightly wet as with steam, suspended 
yapour, or mist; moist, damp. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 58 The rane..is ane exalatione of 
humid vapours. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 
54 Such musicke, as .. drew humid lamentations from the 
driest eyes. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 193 The humid Flours, 
that breathd Thir morning Incense. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. 
xxiii, Those mouldering walls and humid floor. 1870 Yeats 
Nat, Hist. Comm. 14 Ireland is more humid than England. 

b. In medizeval physiology, said of elements, 
humours, etc. 

1604 Jas. I. Counter. (Arb.) 102 Because the Braines are 
colde and humide. 1637 Gittespie Ang. Pop. Cerem. 11. 
ix. 200 The complexion of a woman .. is more humide then 
the complexion of a man. 1809 Med. Frul. XXI. 199 
When the choleric, phlegmatic, sanguine, and melancholic 
temperaments, are said to be occasioned by a humid and 
dry, hot and cold constitution. 

c. Said of a chemical process in which liquid is 
used, 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 411 It is a reduction in the 
humid way. 1816 J. Smitu Panorama Sc. & Art Il. 480 
Crystallization is ‘of two kinds, the dry and the humid ;.. 
the humid crystallization refers to fluids and gases holding 
solids in solution. 1838 T, THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 373 
Iodine does not act sensibly in the humid way. 

d. Of diseases: Marked by a moist discharge. 

1813 J. THomson Lect. /nflam. 507 The French {usually 
express this difference] by those of humid and dry gangrenes. 
1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 484 Laminated 
Humid Scall. 

Hence Humidly adv.; Humidness, moistness. 

1727 Battey vol. li, Wusmidness, moisture. 1886 C. Gipson 
Clare of Claresmede II. xi. 172 There was .. fear in her 


humidly bright eyes. 
+ Hu'midate, v. Ods. [f. L. himidat-, ppl. 


stem of himidare, f. himidus Humip.] trans. To 
make humid or moist ; to moisten. 
¢1§40 Boorne 7 he Boke for to Lerne Ciij b, Immoderat 


slepe and sluggyshnes doth humifdJate and make lyght the 
brayne. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Humidate, to moisten. 


Sar (hizmi-difsi), »v. [f. Hum a. + 
-FY.] trans. To render humid or moist ; to moisten, 
damp. Hence Humidifier, anapparatusforrender- 
ing the atmosphere moist. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 109/1 Lacy’s Patent Humidifier. 
1885 J. J. Maney Brit, Almanac Comp. 25 Air-heating, 
cooling, and humidifying apparatus for workshops. 1898 


Pop. Sct. Monthly LII. 470 Potted plants .. sufficed to 
humidify the air. 


+ Humi-dious, a. rare—. [irreg. f. L.humid-us 
Humip +-(1)ous.] Moist, wet, watery. 
1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) World’s Eighth Wond. 45 


Wks. 11. 62/1 The great humidious Monarch tells him plaine 
"Twere best he iogd from his commanding Maine. 

Humidity (hivmiditi). Also 5 humedite, 
vmydite, humidyte, 5-6 humidite(e, etc. [a. 
F. humidité (14th ¢. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
himidttat-em, £. himidus HuMID.] 

1. The quality or condition of being humid; 
moistness, dampness. 

Relative Humidity (of the atmosphere) in Afezeorol., the 
amount of moisture which it contains as compared with that 
of complete saturation at the given temperature. 

¢ 1450 Burcu Secrees 1906 Ffor Chaung of Complexioun by 
drynesse or humydite. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary xviii. (1870) 
277 All maner of flesshe the whiche is inclyned to humydyte. 
1615 G. Sanpys 7vav. 129 By reason of the humidity of the 
Northerne wind, which here is the moystest. 1729 S. 
Switzer Hydrost. & Hydraul. 207 This Hygrometer .. the 
use whereof is to find out precisely the Humidity and 
Siccity of the Air. 1820 Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 380 
The relative humidity of the atmosphere, as indicated by a 
hygrometer. 1871 TynpaLi Frag, Sc. (1879) I. ii. 58 A 
day of average humidity in England. 

. concr. Fluid matter that makes a body humid; 
moisture (diffused through a gas as vapour or 
through a solid substance, or condensed upon 
a surface); damp. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi. (MS. Digby 230), After 
pat ver hab made out of be roote The humydite kyndely to 
ascende, 1528 Paynet Salerne’s Regim. Aivb, Blud.. is 
very nere like humidite whiche is as fundation of lyfe. 1656 
Stanvey /77st. Philos. vi. (1701) 260/1 Death. .cometh. .when 
through want of Refrigeration the Radical Humidity is 
consumed and dried up. 1727 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v. 
Guaiacum, The watery Humidity call'd Phlegm. 1893 Sir 
R. Batt Jn High Heavens 277 When the heat was greatest 
.. the air was .. largely charged with humidity. 

b. £/. The humours and juices of animals and 
plants. (Cf. Humour sd. 2.) 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 28 Anober maner fleisch ber is 
pat is glandelose..& his Iuuament is bat he turne humedites 
[B. vmydites], pat is to seie moistnes to her heete. 1691 
Woop A/¢A, Oxon. (R.), Imbibing the superfluous humidities 
of the body. 1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v. Pomegranate- 
tree, This Mould..and its Salts..will..penetrate the Roots 
of the Pomegranate-Trees, by Means of the Humidities 
which draw them thither. 

[f. L. (A)a- 


+ Humirferous, a. Obs. rare-°. 
mifer containingemoisture, f. stem of (h)am-zre, 








HUMILIATE, 


(h)itm-idus, (h)iim-or: see -FEROUS.] ‘ Waterish, 
that brings moisture’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

+ Humifiec (hivmi‘fik),a. rare—°. [ad. late L. 
(A)aimific-us moistening, f. as prec. + -/ic-us -FIC.] 
‘Causing moisture’ (Bailey, vol. II. 1727). 

Humifuse (hiz-mifizs), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
Aumiftsus, f. humi on the ground + fi#sus, pa. pple. 
of fundére to pour, extend, spread.| (See quot.) 

1854 Mayne £-xfos. Lex., Humifusus, applied to the stalk 
of vegetables when it runs or stretches along the surface of 
the ground, but without sending out roots: humifuse. 1866 
Treas. Bot. . re 

Humify (hiz-mifoi), v. rave. Also 8 humefy. 
[ad. late L. (A) Zmajicare, f. (4)amificus moistening 
(see Humiric and -Fy).] ¢rans. To render humid ; 
to meisten. So Humifica‘tion, moistening. 

165r Biccs New Disp. P 229 Torefresh the thirst a little 
by the dregs of humification. 1658 R. Wuirte tr. Digdy’'s 
Powd. Symp. (1660) 22 The earth, which is humified either 
by rain, or the dew. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1790) I. ix. 
89 Marcasites and pyrites .. by being humefied with water 
or air, contract this heat. ; 

+ Humil, -ile, z. Ovs. Chiefly Sc. Also 5 
-yll, 6 -yle, -ill. [ad. L..Aummzl-2s humble; in 
16th c. F, also Aumzle, 12th c. humele.} Humble. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace iv. 1, September, the humyll moneth 
suette, Quhen passyt by the hycht was off the hette. r500- 
zo Dunsar Poems ix. 4, 1 repent my synnys with humill 
hairt contreit. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 24 He that hes perfit 
lwiff in hime [God] he is humil, and redy to serwe euerie 
man. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary x. (1870) 225 Andrew Borde 

..doth surrender humyle commendacyon. 1567 Gude & 
Godlie B. (S. T. 8.) 96 Humill men sall inhereit the eird. 

b. Of a plant: Of lowly growth. 

1567 Marter Gr. Forest 32 The Balme tree..his lowe and 
humile kinde of growth. — 

+Humile, humily, v. Ods. Also 6 -yle, 
-yll, -ill. [Jn 15th c. heemzlye, a. F. humilier, 
ad. L. humiliare to humble (see HUMILIATE) ; in 
16th c, usually Aut, -zle, after prec. adj.] trans. 
To humble, to humiliate. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 226 b/t The 
herte contryte and humylyed. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 1506) Iv. i. 167 He is excessyuely humylyed. 
Ibid, 1. xxi. 260 Therfore they ought to fere & them 
humyle before god. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. ccxi. 255 
A care that greatly humiled the kynges courage. 1533 
Gau Richt Vay 43 Quhow the sone of God humilit hime of 
his hie maieste. 1562 Win3rT Cert. Tvactates Wks. 1888 
To33 The potent Spirit of God mot humy]l 3our hertis. 

Humiliant (hivmitliant), 2. vere. [ad. L. 
humtliant-em, pres. pple. of humzliare to Hu- 
MILIATE.] Humiliating. 

1844 Mrs. Browninc Drama of Exile iii, By my perci- 
piency of sin and fall And melancholy of humiliant 
thoughts. - 

Humiliate (hivmislije't), v. [f. Aumz/at-, ppl. 
stem of late L. humiliare, f. humzli-s HUMBLE a. 
Cf. F. humilier.] 

+1. trans. To make low or humble in position, 
condition, or feeling ; to humble. vef#. To humble 
or abase oneself, to stoop ; sometimes, to prostrate 
oneself, to bow. Ods. 

1533-4 in Suppression Monasteries (Camden) 22 We be .. 
set in comforte to humyliate our selfes as prostrate afore 
your highnes. 1577 tr. Fisher's Treat. Prayer (R.), For God 
his wyll is, that we should humiliate and deiect our selues 
in the sight of his maiestie. 1601-2 FuLBECKF 1st Pt. 
Parall, 20 Such a religious man may not .. humiliate him- 
selfe to execute the rite of homage. 1621 Burton Axat. 
Mel. 1. iii. 1. iv. (1676) 121 How much we ought to..examine 
and humiliate our selves, seek to God, and call to him for 
mercy. 1656 Biount, umzliate, to make low or humble. 
1656 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 1. xvii. 128 They might 
well fear, lest all the States of Germany humiliated, or 
joyned to those of the Emperour, he might come and re- 
demand some Towns amongst them. 1776 S. J. Pratt 
Pupil of Pleas. 11. 17 He whom indigence and the strokes 
of ill-fortune have not .. humiliated. 

2. To lower or depress the dignity or self-respect 
of; to subject to humiliation; to mortify. 

1757 [see HumiviatinG pf/.a.]. 1796 W. Taytor in 
Monthly Rev. XX. 570 The luxury of individuals often 
.. humiliates those who miss its delights. 1817 Soutnry Lef¢. 
(1856) III. 66, I have. .to complain of my counsel. . for humi- 
liating me. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. I, 113 Mere donations 
.. humiliate as much as they relieve. 1874 Green Short 
Fist. vii. § 3. 362 The country was humiliated by defeat. 
3879 Cur. Rossetti Seek §& #. 161 When we ask to be 
humbled, we inust not recoil from being humiliated. 

Hence Humitliated f#/. a. 

1782 Mrs. E. Brower Geo. Bateyran I. 81 Bateman was 
at that period in a humiliated state of mind. 18z0 SouTHEY 
£ss.(1832) 1. 25 What a spirit would be kindled throughout 
groaning and humiliated Europe! 1886 W. J. Tucker 
£. Europe 280 The humiliated tillers of the soil. 

iliate, a. and sb. [ad. late L. humiliat-us, 
pa. pple. of hzsmzliare (see prec.).] 
A. adj. +a. Humiliated, humbled (0s.). b. 
Belonging to the order of Humiliates. 

1593, Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 81 They would be more 
humiliate and deiected. 1880 Libr. Univ, Knowl. (N. Y.) 
VII. 689 A female order of Benedictines, known as humi- 
liate nuns, or nuns of Blassoni. 

+B. sb. (With capital 1.) One of an order of 
monks and nuns who affected great humility in 
dress, behaviour, and occupation. Ods. 

161x Sprep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. viii. (1632) 554 Nor were 
those wylie Humiliates regardlesse of choosing a delicate 


HUMILIATING. 


plot..where hee built a goodly Abbey of their Order. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Humiliates, a Religious Order, instituted 
about the year 1166 by certain persons exiled by Fredericus 


Barbarossa. | : ating 

Humiliating (hivmiclijeitin), A/a. [f. Hu- 
MILIATE v. + -ING1.] That humiliates; that lowers 
one’s dignity or self-respect ; abasing, mortifying. 

1757 Herald I. ix. 147 To have demanded so humiliating 
a sacrifice of decorum. 1776 ApAM Situ WW, NV. u. il. 
(1869) I. 345 Bankruptcy is perhaps the greatest and most 
humiliating calamity which can befal an innocent man, 1834 
Macautay E’s., Pitt (1887) 320 The most humiliating of 
these events was the loss of Minorca. 1871 L. STEPHEN 
Playgr. Europe v. (1894) 127 A retreat .. would have been 
- humiliating. . 

Hence Humi'liatingly adv., in a way that hu- 
miliates. 

1782 H. Exuiot Let. in Life viii. (1868) 250, I was very 
humiliatingly treated. 1842 R. ANpEeRson Regeneration 
(1871) 99 How humiliatingly and sharply it convicts and re- 
proves ! J ’ aes a 

Humiliation (hiz:mili2'-fon). [a. F. Aumzlia- 
tion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. Aumlia- 
i0n-em,n. of action from humzliare to HUMILIATE. ] 
The action of humiliating or condition of being 
humiliated; humbling,abasement. Formerly often 
= humbled or humble condition, humility. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. ? 406 The ferthe [manere of 
humylitee] is whan he nys nat sory of his humiliacion, 1490 
Caxton Eneydos iv. 18 Eneas knelyd doun on bothe his 
knees, bi grete humylyacyon ofherte. 1552 App. HAMILTON 
Catech, (1884) 16 Tha war ordanit also for owr humiliatioun, 
instructioun and spiritual exercitioun, 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 110 Receiving penitents .. having first 
before this washing testified their humiliation by fasting and 
prayer. 1648 Shorter Catech. Westm. Assemb. (1718) § 23 
Christ, as our Redeemer, executeth the offices of a Prophet, 
of a Priest, and of a King, both in his estate of humiliation 
and exaltation. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr.1.65 Yes, said Pru- 
dence,.,it is an hard matter for a man to go down into the 
valley of Humiliation, as thou art now, and to catch no slip 
by the way. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke’s Voy. E. Ind. 353 On 
the 1oth, We kept a day of Fasting and Humiliation. 1771 
Funius Lett. xiii. 221 Where will the humiliation of this 
country end? 1848 R. I. WitBERForce /ucarnation vi. 
(1852) 162 As His Incarnation was the humiliation of His 
Godhead, so was His death the humiliation of His earthly 
nature. 1866 G. Macponatp Aun. Q. Neighd. xiii. (1878) 
273, I think ‘humiliation’ is a very different condition of 
mind from humility. ‘ Humiliation’ no man can desire ; it 
is shame and torture. 

b. with @ and /. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 79 Many voluntary 
humiliacyons in y® waye to perfyte mekenes. 1751 SmoL- 
LETT Per. Pic.(1779) I. xiv. 123 Nor would he pay the least 
regard to the humiliations and supplications of some among 
them. 1837 Macautay £ss., Bacon (1887) 383 Incensed by 
multiplied wrongs and humiliations. 

Humiliative (hizmilictiv), a. [f. L. humeldat-, 
ppl. stem of humilidre to HUMILIATE + -IvE.] 
Having a humiliating quality. 

1810 BentHam Packing (1821) 23 Of these two..the first 
mentioned may be termed the depressive or humiliative. 

Humiliator (hizmi-lijeitar). [Agent-n. in L. 
form, from humz/iare.] One who humiliates. 

1850 H. H. Witson tr. Rig-veda I. 135 The humiliator 
of his enemies. 1890 in Dazly News 25 Jan. 5/6 That he 
was ‘a grovelling humiliator of his distinguished race’. 

Humicliatory, z. [f. as Humrmar-ive + 
-ory.] That tends to humiliate. 

1872 Ruskin Avatra Pentilicé iii, 80 Of the impotence, 
take but this one, utterly humiliatory, and. .ghastly example. 

+ Humilist. Ods. rare—°. [f. L. humél-is Hum- 
BLE +-IST.] = HUMILIATE sé, 

r6rr CotGr., Yumiliez, the Humilists; Gray Friers of the 
Order of St. Bennet, 

+Humilitude. Oss. rare. [f. L. humili-s 
HUMBLE +-TUDE.] Humility. 

@ 1586 Sir H. Stpney in Lett. Abs, Ussher (1686) App. 26 
High Humilitudes take such deep root in the minds of the 
Multitude. 1702 C. Matuer Mag. Chr. 1. iv. (1852) 127 
With a sagacious humilitude he consented. 

Humility (hivmi‘liti). [a. F. Aumlité (earlier 
umelitet, 11th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. humdld- 
tat-em, f. humilis HUMBLE. ] 

1, The quality of being humble or having a lowly 
opinion of oneself; meekness, lowliness, humble- 
ness: the opposite of srzde or haughtiness. 

¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 117 Thor3 clennesse and humylyte. 
Gower Covf. III, 200 And with full great thusiltle ie 
suffreth his adversite. 1419 R. Home in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 11. 1. 65 With all subjection and humilitee We recomend 
us to 3oure roial Majestee. 1g00-z20 DunBar Poems Ixx. 4 
Thow that. .Gabriell send..On-to the mayd of maist humi- 
lite. 1607 Suaks. Cor. u1. iii. 43 stage direct., Enter Corio- 
lanus in a gowne of Humility, with Menenius. @ 1639 W. 
Wuatetry Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 99 That is true humility 
to have a meane esteeme of himselfe out of a true appre- 
hension of Gods greatnesse. 1757 Hume Z£ss., Passions 
(1817) II. 175 Humility.. is a dissatisfaction with ourselves 
on account of some defect or infirmity. 1873 HaMERTON 
Intell. Life. i. (1876) 52 The humility which acknowledges 
present insufficiency. 

b. with f/. An act of humility or self-abasement. 
r61z Davies Why Ireland etc. (1747) 51 With these 
humilities .. they satisfied the young king. 1809-10 CoLr- 

RIDGE Friend (1818) I. 32 All the tricksy humilities of the 
ambitious candidates for the favorable suffrages of the 
judicious Public, 

2. Humble or low condition, rank, or estate; 
unpretentiousness, humbleness. 
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1623 CockEram, Humilitie, low estate, basenesse. 1757 
Footr Author 1. 8 But how will a Person of his Pride and 
Pedigree, relish the Humility of this Apartment? 183x 
Lams Elia Ser. 11. Ellistoniana, I made a sort of apology 
for the humility of the fare. ¢1838 De Quincey Shaks, 
Wks. 1863 XV. 37 His course lay .. through the humilities 
of absolute poverty. ‘ ; 

8. A local name of several N. American birds of 


the family Scolopacide. 

1634 W. Woop New Eng. Pros. 1. viii. (1865) 34 The 
Humilities or Simplicities (as I may rather call them) bee of 
two sorts, the biggest being as big as a greene Plover, the 
other as big as birds we call Knots in England. 1678 
Purttires (ed. 4), Humility, otherwise called Simplicity, a 
sort of Bird in New England. 1781 S. Peters 7st. Con- 
necticut 256 The Humility is so called because it speaks the 
word humility, and seldom mounts high in the air. 


+Hu'milness. Ods. Chiefly Sc. [f. Humin a. 
+-NESS.] Humbleness, humility. 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. cxxvi, With dredefull humylnesse. 
©1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1v. 479, 1 shall assiste you with all 
humylnesse. 1567 Gude & Godlie B.(S.T.S.)75 Hartlie 
thankfulnes .. We offer the, Lord, with lawlie humilnes. 

+Humily, adv. Obs. Forms: 4 humelich, 
-ili, -yly, -ely, 4-6 humly, 5 hummylly, home- 
liche, homly, 6 hum(e)lie, humilye. [f. Hu- 
MIL(E a.+-L¥2, In 16thce. only Sc. It was united 
with the form hzmbly by the intermediate humzly.] 
= HUMBLY. 

1375 Barsour Bruce t. 578 He him thankit humyly. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 2050 Pe duk aunswerede pat mayde free, 
humelich & fayre. a@1400 Pistill of Susan 200 Homliche 
on hir heued heor hondus pei leyed. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems x, 20 For he..is cumin full humly. 1513, DoucLas 
Aineis xi. xiv. 121 Streik furth my handis humelie. 1552 
Lynpesay J/ozarche 6096 Full humilye he techeit ws. 1567 
Gude & Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 104 Humlie I the exhort. 

Humin (hidzmin). Chem. [f. Humus+-1y.] 
A neutral substance existing, according to Mulder, 
in black humus. 

1844 PerzHoLpt Lect. Farmers Agric. Chen. 93 To this 
the name Azszine or humus coal has been applied. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 20 The organic vege- 
table matter consists of humin and ulmin, and of acids 
derived from humus. 1886 Syd. Soc, Lex., Humin, .. the 
material in turf which is neither acid nor alkaline, 

+ Humiserpent, a. Obs. rave—. [f. L. humi 
on the ground + serpent-em, pr. pple. of serpére to 
crawl.] Crawling on the ground. 

1641 R. Brooxe Eng. Efisc. 1. ii. 3 He is ex fece plebis, 
humi-serpent ; of the lowest of the people. 

Humism, -ist: see under Humnayn. 

Humistratous (hivzmistrétes), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. humistrat-us (f. humt on the ground + 
stratus spread) +-ous.] ‘Spread over the surface 
of the ground’ (Gray). 

1880 Gray S7ruct. Bot. (ed. 6) 415. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Humite (hizmoit). 1. [Named, 1813, after 
Sir Abraham Hume, of London.] A fluo-silicate 
of magnesium, long considered a variety of chondro- 
dite, but now, on crystallographical grounds, made 
a distinct species. 

1814 T. ALLAN Min. Nomen. 45 Humite, is a substance 
mentioned by Bournon. 1852 Brooxe & Mitier Phillips’ 
Min. 353 Humite has been described..as belonging to the 


prismatic system. 1895 Srory-MaskeLyne Crystallogr. 
§ 317 Twins of humite occur, twinned in two ways. 

Humlie, humblie. Sc. [f. Hummen a. + -y.] 
A hummel or polled cow. Also attrid., as hunzlie- 
cow. In quots. 1818, 1825-80 ¢ransf. 

1813 J. Heapricx Agric. Surv. Forfarsh. 439 (Jam.) 
A great proportion of the permanent stock are humlies, that 
is, they have no horns. 1816 Scorr Old Mort. iv, I gat the 
humlie-cow, that’s the best in the byre. .for ten pund Scots. 
1818 Z. Burt’s Lett. N. Scott. 11. 104 note, In the days of 
our grand-father$ the lower class of Highlanders, were .. 
denominated Awmblies from their wearing no covering on 
their head but their hair. 1825-80 Jamieson, Humlock, 
Humilie, a polled cow; also a person whose head has been 
shaved, or hair cut’. 


Humlock, variant of HEMLocr. 

+ Hummel, sd. Sc. Obs. [=MLG.andmod.G. 
hummel wild bee, drone, Du. homme! drone, = 
humble in HuMBLE-BEE.] A drone; alazy fellow. 

1500-20 Dunsar Poems lx. 18 Wyld haschbaldis, haggar- 
baldis, and hummellis, 

Hummel (hv'm’l), humble (hv'mb’l), a. Se. 
and north. dial, Forms: a. 5 hommyl, 6 homill, 
hommil, 8-hummel, (8 hummle). £8. 7 hum- 
bell, 6~humble. [Corresponds to LGer. hummel, 
hommel hornless beast (hence draught-ox) ; cf. 
hummelbock, hummelgetsz a hornless goat, humlich, 
dial. hommlich hornless, Bay. humlet hornless. The 
eatlier history of the word has not been traced: 
there may be radical connexion with HAMBLE to 
mutilate. 

1. Of cattle: Hornless, ¢‘ dodded’. 

1536 BELLENDEN Crom. Scot, (1821) 11.164 Quhen uncouth 
ky fechtis amang thaimself, gif ane of thaim happenis to be 
slane, and uncertane quhat kow maid the slauchter, the kow 
that is homill sall beir the wyte. 1584 J. CarmicHaet Ze?. in 
Wodr, Soc. Misc. (1844) 438 When we got it, it was but 
a Dun humble kow. 1775 JOHNSON Fourn. West. Isles, 
Ostig Wks. X. 415 Of their black cattle, some are without 
horns, called by the Scots, humble cows. 

transf. 1887 Amer. Naturalist Oct. 886 The lop-ear [in 
the zebu] is a decidedly ‘hummel’ characteristic. 





HUMMER. 


2. Of corn or grain: Awnless. Hummel corn, 
‘a term applied to the lighter grain of any kind, 
or that which falls from the rest when it is fanned’ 
(Jam,) ; hence used attrib. ‘mean, poor’. 

1474 Acta Audit. (1839) 35/2, vii chalder of hommyll corne. 
ax6o5 Birrer Diary in Dalyell Fragm. Scot. Hist. (1798) 
36 The ait maill 10 lib. the boll, the humbell corne 7 lib, the 
boll. 1792 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Berwicksh. 1V. 386 The.. 
hinds. .receive 10 bolls oats, 2 bolls barley, and x boll peas, 
which two last articles are called hummel corn. 1870 RaMSAY 
Remin. (ed, 18) 87 A hummelcorn discourse, 

+3. Broken, chapped, kibed. Ods. 

1601 HoLtLanp Péiny II. 128 In case of humble-heels he 
applied it sodden in oile. 


Hummel, humble, v. Sc. and north. dial. 
Also 9 homil, humel. [f. prec. adj.] 

1. trans. Todeprive of the horns: see HUMMELLED. 

2. To remove the awns from (barley). See also 


quot. 1893. 

?ax800 MS. Poem (Jam.), Thair’s bear tae hummil. 1822 
Hoce Perils of Man II. 30 (Jam.) My heart dunt—duntit 
like a man humblin bear. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Homitl, 
to humble or remove the awns from barley. .. In breaking 
stones for macadamised roads, to Amel means to break 
the lumps into smaller sizes preparatory to their being made 
the requisite size by a smaller hammer. 

Hence Hu'mmelling, -eling vd/. sd. 

1838 Penny Cycl. \11. 465/2 Barley requires care in thrash- 
ing, to break off all the awns close to the grain...It is often 
necessary ..to effect this by another operation. .called Azs- 
meling. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 386 A barley aveller 
or hummelling machine .. for the purpose of rubbing the 
horns or avels off barley. .leaving the kernels clean. 

+ Hummel-bummel. Os. [Cf. HuMBLE v.2 
and BuMBLE.] An imitation of mumbling. 

1537-41 LynpEsAy Kitteis Confess. 44 And mekle Latyne 
he did mummill, I hard na thing but hummill bummull. 


Hummelled, -eled (hz'm’ld), humbled 
(hamb’ld), a. xorth. dial, Also 9 homilt, humelt. 
[f Homme. v. + -Ep1.] 

1. Of cattle: Hornless, ‘dodded ’. 

1788 W. MarsHa.u Vorksh. Gloss. (E..D. S.), Humbled, 
hornless ; spoken of cattle and sheep. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop 
Yorksh. Dial., Some of his cows are Hummeld. 1880 Echo 
4 Oct. 4/1 Mr. Horatio Ross killed what is called a ‘ hum- 
melled* stag, a very remarkable rarity—that is, being full- - 
grown without horns. 

2. Of barley: Deprived of the awns. 

+3. Broken, chapped, kibed. Ods. 

1597 GERARDE Herbal 1, xxxi. § 10. 42 To heale kibed or 
humbled heeles. 1601 Hottanp Péiny II. 38 If one lay 
thes very hot to kibed or humbled heeles, they wil cure 
them. 

Hummeller, -eler (hv’m’le1), [f Hummen 
v. + -ER1,.] One who or that which hummels ; 
Sfec. a machine for removing the awns from barley. 

1842 C. W. Jounson Farmer's Cycl., Barley Hummeller, 
an instrument for separating the awns of the barley plant. 
from the seed. 1849 H. SterHens Bk. Farm (ed. 2) 1. 421/2 
In some cases the thrashing-machine itself is made the 
hummeller, by employing an iron fluted cover to the drum. 
1862 J. WILson Harmiug 161 When barley is thrashed, it is 
first carried by a separate set of elevators. .into a hummeller, 
in which it is freed from the awns. 

Hummer (hv'mo1), 5.1 Also7humber. [f. 
Hom v.1+-rzr!.] A thing or person that hums. 

1. An insect that hums; also, a humming-bird. 

1605 SyLvesTER Du Bartas ui. iii. 1. Abraham 606 The 
Swallow’s silent, and the lowdest Humber, Leaning upon 
the earth, now seems to slumber. a1694 M. Ropinson 
Autobiog. (Mayor 1856) 7 Swarms of night enemies, the 
gnats, and hummers, 1796 Morse Aver. Geog. I. 737 The 
hummer is a night bird, peculiar to the mountainous deserts 
of Peru, .. a strange humming [is] made in the air by the 
rapidity of their flight. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Extomol. (1818) 
IL. xxiv. 379 The wasp and hornet..are strenuous hummers. 
1870 J. ORTON Andes §& Amazons vi. (1876) 105 Save the 
hummers, beautiful plumage is rare. 

2. A person that hums; one that utters ‘hum!’ 

1771 Contemplative Man 1. 107 Tho' he never sung in 
Form .. he was, nevertheless, a great Hummer. 1820 [see 
Hawer]. 1885 G. MerepitH Diana 1. 279 To vindicate 
Diana’s name from the hummers and hawers. 

3. A person or thing characterized by extreme 
activity, energy, etc.; see Hum v. 3, and cf. bouzcer, 
thumper. (collog. or slang.) é 

1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. 1. i, She's a Hummer, such a 
Bona Roba, ha, ha, ha. 1701 Cipper Love makes Man 
Iv. ii, Odd! she’s a Hummer! 1888 Columbus (Ohio) 
Evening Disp. 18 Dec., The Franklin county divorce court 
is a hummer, but it cannot compete with the similar court 
in Chicago, where a record of six cases an hour has just 
been made. 1892 Current Lit.(U.S.) Apr. 577 The woman 
of to-day is what is tritely known as a ‘hummer’, 

+4. slang. (See quot.) Oés. 

azjoo B. BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Hummer, a loud Lie, a 
Rapper. [Cf. ‘a humming lie’ in Hummine ///. a. 2.] 

+ Hummer, 53.2 Obs. [f. Hum v.2 + -nr1) 
One who ‘hums’ or hoaxes; a humbugger. 

1763 Brit. Mag. 1V. 261 The hummer when he hath told 
alye withagrave face. 1778 H. Brooke Epil. Humbugging 
17 Our hummers in state, physic, learning, and law. 

Hummer (hv'mea1), v. dial. Also 7 humber. 
[Iterative of Hum vl: cf. batter, twitter.) intr. 
To make a low humming or murmuring sound: 
see quots. b. ¢vans. To murmur, mutter. Hence 
Hummering vé/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1629 LowTHER in 13th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vu, 
Through Scotland the people in church .. use a hummering 
kind of Jamentation for their sins. 1637 G. Daniet Genius 


HUMMIE. 


of this Isle 632 The hummering of Gnats. 1674-91 Ray S. & 
£.C. Words 103 To Hummer, to begin to neigh. 1684 Last 
Speech of F. Semple in Cloud Witnesses (1810) 282 He never 
opened his mouth more but humbred and rose up and went 
his way. 178: J. Hurron Your to Caves Gloss., Hummer, 
to make a low rumbling noise. ax1825 Foray Voc. E. 
Anglia, Hummer, . in our use .. means the gentle and 
pleasing sound which a horse utters when he hears the corn 
shaken in the sieve. a 1860 J. Youncer A wtobiog. xix. (1881) 
227 Jamie hummered some sort of assent. 1884 Cham. 
Frvl. 9 Feb. 86/1 That pretty low ‘hummering’ sound so 
common with pet horses. 

Hu-mmie. Dockers’ collog. [? Related to hum- 
mock or hump.] See quot. 

1887 19th Cent. XXII. 486 (Dock Life of East Lond.) 
With timber, a growth on the back of the neck called a 
“hummie’, the result of long friction, is needful to enable 
a man to balance a plank [in discharging cargoes] with any 


degree of comfort. 
Humming (hymin), v7. sb.1 [f. Hum v1 + 


-InG!.] The action of the verb Hum, q.v. 

€1440 Promp. Parv. 253/1 Hummynge (S. hunnynge), 
veunta. 1539 Kynecysmyti Let. 15 Apr. (MS. in P. R. O., 
S. P. Hen. VITT, § 150. 138 b), The hummynge hacking and 
darke setting furthe of Gods word. 1577B. Gooce Heresbach’s 
Hush, 1. (1586) 176 b, At the doore of the Hyve..you heare 
a great huzzing and humming within. 1660 77al Regic. 
49 b, Gentlemen, This Humming is not at all becoming the 
Gravity of this Court. It is more fitting for a Stage-Play, 
then for a Court of Justice. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No, 148 Pr 
The Gentleman .. has .. practised Minuet-steps to his own 
Humming. a@1839 Prarp Poems (1864) Il. 129 The drowsy 
humming of the bees. 

Humming, v//. sb.2: see Hum v.2 


Humming, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING2.] 

1. That hums; that makes or gives forth a low 
murmuring sound; + that hums approbation. 

1606 Syivester Du Bartas u. iv. 1. Trophies 349 With 
sudden flerk the fatall hemp lets goe The humming Flint. 
1681 Hicwerincity Ws. (1716) I. 195 That..endeavour at 
Wit, Pun, or Quibble, so much admir’d by the Humming 
Tribe. 1703 J. Puitirs Splendid Shilling (R.), The hum- 
ming prey, Regardless of their fate, rush on the toils In- 
extricable. 1827 Blackw. Mag. XX1.504 The vernal balmi- 
ness of the humming Sycamore. 

b. Said of sounds. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ut. 1. 390 Grounde Iuie..put into the 
eares, taketh away the humming noyse..of the same. 1637 
B. Jonson Sad Sheph, u, ii, The scalie beetles.. That make 
a humming murmur as they flie.- 1692 Lutrrett Brief Rel. 
(1857) II. 539 The earth swelled with a dismal humming 
noise. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. W. Ind. 17 Vhe mus- 
quittoes...Vheir humming songs kept me in dread. 

c. Sometimes hyphened to its noun, forming a 
quasi-compound denoting a particular kind of the 
thing in question, as hemming-bee, -top, -wheel. 

1660 Boye New Exp. Phys. Mech. x\. 326 We..shut intoa 
great Receiver a Humming Bee. 1837 Hoop Ode fo my 
Son ii, Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey From 
ev'ry blossom. 1847 EMErson Poems (1857) 123°The Parcae 
+.at their humming-wheel. 185: D. JerroLp SZ, Giles 18 
Battledores, humming-tops. 

“2. Of extraordinary activity, intensity, or mag- 
nitude ; brisk, vigorous, energetic, ‘booming’; very 
large; ‘thumping’, ‘stunning’. s/ang or collog. 

(In some cases, referring to the hum which accompanies 
busy activity ; but it is doubtful if this is the origin in all.) 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. iii. 183 Caught in a humming 
lie. 1684 J. H. Zp72. Lacy’s Sir H. Buffoon, With such, 
Ben. Johnson’s humming Plays prevail. 1732 FreLpING 

_ Mock Doctor Epil., He'd have a humming chance. 1733 
— Quicote in Eng. 11. iv, You seem to drive a humming 
trade here. ¢1777 H. Watrote Marg. Notes Chesterf. 
Wks.in Trans. Philobib, Soc. (1867-8) X1. 59 Humming is 
a cant word for vast. A person meaning to describe a very 
large bird said, It was a Humming Bird. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. ut. vii, He received a humming knock on the 
back of his head. 1896 Lp. Rosesery in Daily News 22 
July 5/4 In the humming city, in the backwoods, in the 
swamps where the sentinel walked his lonely round .. the 
thoughts. .of men were that day directed to Robert Burns. 

b, Of liquor: Strong; ? causing a humming in 
the head; ?effervescing, frothing. collog. (Cf. 
Hom sé.1 3.) 

1675 Durrett Mock Tempest 1. ii, A Tub of humming 
stuff would make a Cat speak. 1732 Fietpinc Covent 
Gard. Wks. 1784 Il. 315 A bowl of humming punch. 1894 
Barinc-Goutp Queen of L. 11. 48 My humming brown ale. 

advb. 1701 Farquuar Sir H, Wildair wv. ii, The wine was 
humming strong. 

Humming-bird. Any bird of the large family 
Trochilide, the species of which make a humming 
sound by the rapid vibration of their wings. 

They are all of very small size, and are usually brilliantly 
coloured. They are peculiar to America, ranging from 
Alaska to Patagonia, but most frequent within the tropics. 

1637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan (1883) 198 There isa 
curious bird to see to, called a humming bird, no bigger 
then a great Beetle. 1657 R. Licon Barvbadoes (1673) 60 
That which we call the eoamning bird, much less than 
a Wren, not much bigger than an humble Bee, .. never 
sitting, but purring with her wings, all the time she stayes 
with the flower. 1742 Pore Dunc. 1v. 446 Yet by some 
object ev'ry brain is stirr’'d; The dull may waken to a 
humming-bird. 1769 E. Bancrorr Guiana 166 The Black 
Trochilus, or Humming Bird, is the smallest of the whole 
tribe, being not bigger than the top of a man’s finger. 1877 
Bryant May Even. iv, The humming-bird, that, in the sun, 
Wandered from bloom to bloom. 

b. attrib. Humming - bird bush, schyno- 
mene montevidensis, a South American leguminous 
shrub much frequented by humming-birds (77veas. 


Sot. 1866); humming-bird flower, name for 
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various flowers frequented by humming-birds; 
humming-bird hawk-moth (sphinx), a species 
of hawk-moth (M@acroglossa stellatarum), whose 
flight resembles that of a humming-bird. 

1698 J. Periver in Phil. Trans. XX. 405 Digitalis 
Mariana Persice folio, This I take to be the Humming 
Bird Tree. 1819 G. SamoueLir Entomol, Compend. 244 
Humming-bird hawk-moth. 1834 SELy in Proc. Berw. 
Nat. Club 1, No. 2. 40 A large moth hovering, in the man- 
ner of the Humming-bird Sphinx, in front of the flowers. 1863 
Bates Nat. Amazon v, (1864) 115 Several times I shot by 
mistake a hummingbird-hawk-moth, instead ofa bird. 1897 
Wiis Flower. Pl. I. 103 Passiflora sp., Abutilon sp. and 
many more are ‘humming-bird flowers’, 

Hummock (hvmok). Forms: a. 6 hammok, 
6-9 hammock. £8. 6 hommoke, hoommocke, 
8hommock., y. 7 hummack, humock, 8 hum- 
moc, 7— hummock, (g -uck), 6. 7-8 hom- 
mac(¢c)o. [Orig. a nautical term: source obscure. 

The ending in -ock suggests a dim. like AzZ/ock. But the 
stem ham-, hom-, hum-, remains unexplained. Assuming 
it to be Azz-, it may be compared with Hummir, LG. hu- 
Pel, hiimpel, hiimme?, a small height or eminence, a hump, 
Sc. dial. Aumflock ‘little rising ground’, and Eng. hump. 
But Aummock could not be derived from hump, since the 
latter does not appear till 140 years later. The earliest form 
recalls another nautical word Hammock; but comparison of 
the two words will show that neither form- nor sense-history 
favours any connexion (exc, perh. that the factitious Aomacco, 
hummock,may have been in imitation ofkamzacco,hammock).] 

1. A protuberance or boss of earth, rock, etc., 
usually conical or dome-shaped, rising above the 
general level of a surface; a low hillock or knoll. 

a. ortg. ‘A name given by mariners to a hillock, 
or small eminence of land resembling the figure of 
a cone, and appearing on the sea-coast of any coun- 
try’ (Falconer Marine Dict., 1769, s.v. Hommoc). 

a, 1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 104 Right 
above that into the land a round hammock and greene which 
we took to be trees. 1599 Haxtuyt Voy. II. 11. 58 The 
sayd land seemed ynto vs as if it had bene a great number 
of shippes vnder saile, being in deed nothing els but the 
land which was full of Hammoks, some high some lowe, 
with high trees on them. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
(1847) 180 Wee came to an anchor in the bay of Atacames, 
which on the wester part hath a round hammock. 

B. 1555 R. Gains in Eden Decades 351 Vppon the mayne 
are foure or fyue hygh hylles rysynge..lyke round hoom- 
mockes or hyllockes. 1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. 
(1589) ro5 A round green hommoke which commeth out of 
the maine. 1645 G. Boats /7ve/. Nat. Hist. (1652) 38 Horn- 
head, being a Hill with two hommocks at the top, in fashion 
somewhat like unto two horns. 

y. 1608 W. Hawkins in Hawkzus’ Voy. (1878) 378 A hum- 
mocke .. boare of us N.E. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
(1847) 238 This iland..is a round humock, conteyning not 
a league of ground, but most fertile. 1748 Azsox’s Voy. 1. 
ix. 228 On this land we observed two remarkable hummocks, 
such as are usually called paps. 1834 M. Scorr Cruise 
Midge (1863) 110 Do you see your marks now? Yes, I 
have the two trees on with the hummock. 1840 F, D. 
Bennett Whaling Voy. 1. 295 note, This island has the 
appearance of a very lofty.. rock .. with a hummock on 
each side of its base. 

1670 NarsoroucH Frail. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. 
(r711) 114 These Islands made in four Hommaccoes, like 
Hay-cocks, when I saw them. 1743 BuLKELEY & Cummins 
Voy. S. Seas 15 High Land, with Hillocks, and one remark- 
able Hommacoe like a Sugar-loaf. , 

b. (In Colonial and U.S. use.) A piece of more 
or less elevated ground, esp. in a swamp or marsh ; 
spec. in the southern U.S., an elevation rising above 
a plain or swamp and often densely covered with 
hardwood trees; a clump of such trees on a knoll. 

The local form in Florida and adjacent states is Lamzock. 

a. 1765 J. Bartram ¥rx/. 28 Dec. in Stork Acc. E. Florida 
(1766) 13 The hammocks of live-oaks and palmettos are 
generally surrounded either with swamp or marsh. 1766 
Lbid. 24 Jan. 49 We observed on the north-end of the lake 
a hammock of oak. 1775 Romans Florida 283 A few spots 
of hammock or upland, are found on this island. 1884 
Yimes 15 Apr. 8 Florida lands are ordinarily classified as 
pine lands, hammocks (lands covered with hard woods), and 
swamp lands. s 

B. 1636 Boston Rec. (1877) II. 9 A parcell of marsh land 
in which there stands 3 homocks, with Pyne trees upon 
the south side of the marsh neare the water. 1775 Romans 
florida 229 note, Excepting the few hommocks near the 
sea, which are oak land. 179x W. Bartram Carolina 117 
‘Twenty miles of these green fields, interspersed with hom- 
mocks or islets of evergreen trees. 1839-40 W. IrvinG 
Wolfert's R. (1855) 220 When Florida was ceded by the 
Spaniards .. the Indians .. retired .. [into the] intricate 
swamps and hommocks, and vast savannahs of the interior. 

y- 1650 R. Wituiams Lett. (1874) 195 A moose which was 
killed upon one of your hummocks by Fisher's Island. 168 
R. Knox Hist. Ceylon (1817) 25 By marks of great trees, 
hummacks, or rocks, each man knows his own. 1766 H. 
Laurens in Darlington Mem. (1849) 438, I thrice visited 
the River St. John. .exploring the swamps and hummocks, 
pine barrens, and sand barrens. 1775 Romans /Vorida App. 
12 The island Amelia, which is..to be known bya detached 
hummock of trees on the south side. 1869 in Coues Birds 
NV. W, 478 The nest was a simple hollow in the ground, in 
a grassy hummock, in the centre of a marshy spot. 1872 
C. J. Maynarp Birds Florida 29, I was walking in a narrow 
path through a hummock, which lies back of the old fort 
at Miami [Florida]. 

ce. A sand hill on the sea shore. 

1793 Smeaton Ldystone L. 197 In 1773 the.. boundary of 
the Sand Hommacks remained nearly the same. .but now.. 
the sand hommacks had established themselves. 1819 REES 
Cycl., Hommacks, in Engineery, are used by Mr. Smeaton 
to denote sand hills thrown up by the tide. 1888 Boston 
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(Mass.) Transcript 7 July 5/5 This chart gives height of 
sand hills [on Sable Island] as 150 feet, when in no instance 
could Mr. Macdonald find a hummock having an elevation 
of eighty feet. 

d. Geo/. An elevated or detached boss of rock. 

‘Navigators use the word hummock to express circular 
and elevated mounts, appearing at a distance; I adopt the 
word from them’ (Richardson, 1808, as below). 

1808 Ricuarpson in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 218 To these 
may be compared the stratified basaltic hummocks so pro- 
fusely scattered over our area, /dd. 221 It will hardly be 
asserted that these hummocks were originally formed solitary 
and separate as they nowstand. 1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 
I. 51 Detached portions or hummocks of coal measures. 
1839 Murcuison Szdus. Syst. 1. xxxvi. 500 The trap. .reap- 
pearing here and there in hummocks. 1878 HuxLey 
Physiogr. 162 The flat-domed hummocks of rock, produced 
in this way are termed sheep-backs. 

e. ‘A protuberance raised upon any plane of 
ice above the common level’ (Scoresby) ; ‘a lump, 
thrown up by some pressure or force, on an ice 
field or floe’ (Sir J. Ross). 

1818 Edin. Rev. XXX. 17 A portion of ice rising above 
the common level, is termed a hummock. 1823 ScorEsBy 
Whale Fishery 51 Many of the hummocks of the ice were 
at least twenty feet high. .Some of these hummocks seemed 
to be of recent production. 1835 Sir J. Ross Arctic Exp. 
xxix. 404 We proceeded over the level of the sea of ice, and, 
passing some hummocks, arrived at the desired cape. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. x. (1856) 74 At the margins of the 
floes, where their ragged edges have come into grinding 
contact, the ice is piled up into ridges...Vhese are the 
*hummocks’. 1878 A. H. Marxuam Gt. Frozen Sea xxii. 
308 The hummocks proved most formidable impediments to 
our advance. 

f. gen. A boss-like protuberance rising irregu- 
larly from any surface; a knoll, hillock, or small 
piece rising abruptly above the general level, and 
causing inequality of the surface. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi. (1873) 493 The lava streams 
are covered with hummocks. 1854 THOREAU Walden, Spring 
(1863) 339 Jumping from hummock to hummock. 1859 
TENNENT Ceylon 1x. v. II. 503 The ground..was thrown into 
hummocks like great molehills. 1867 Muscrave WVooks Old 
france 1. vii. 255 Hummocks of hard earth varying between 
two and three feet in height. 

g. transf. A hummock-like mass or lump. 

1864 LoweLL Fireside Trav. 186 One of those yellow 
hummocks [polar bears] goes slumping up and down his 
cage. 

2. attrib., as hummock-land (see 1 b a, quot. 1884, 
and HumMooky I, quot. 1766), -vidge, -sot/, etc. 

1775 Romans Florida 15, I shall then treat of them by 
the names of pine land, Hammock land, savannahs, swamps, 
marshes, and bay, or cypress galls. dd. 17 The hammock 
land so called from its appearing in tufts among the lofty 
pines. /ézd., The true hammock soil is a mixture of clay 
and a blackish sand, and in some spots a kind of ochre. 
1856 Kane Arct, Exfi. I. xxii. 274 To avoid the accumula- 
tion of snows and hummock-ridges. 6id. xxvi. 338 Such 
ice I have seen 36 feet in height ; and when subjected .. to 
hummock-squeezing, 60 and 70 feet. Jd7d. II. i. 16 Under 
the hospitable lee of an inclined hummock-slab. 

Hence Hu‘mmocked (hy-mokt) pp/. a., thrown 
into hammocks; hummocky, uneven. Hu‘mmock- 
ing, the forming of hummocks on an ice field. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xvi. (1856) 122 The elastic 
material corrugated before the enormous pressure: then 
cracked, then crumbled, and at last rose. .. This imposing 
process of dynamics is called ‘Hummocking’. 1856 — 
Arct. Expl, |. xxxii. 447 It is a rugged, hummocked drive, 

Hummocky (hv moki),z. Also 8 hammocky, 
hommocky. [f. prec. +-¥.] 

1. Abounding in or characterized by hummocks ; 
having the surface rising irregularly in hummocks. 

1766 J. Bartram Fraud. in Stork Acc. £. Florida 69 That 
which is called hammocky land is generally full of large 
evergreen and water-oaks, mixed with red-bay and mag- 
nolia. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 211 East Florida.. being 
such a swampy hommocky country. 1817 ScorEssBy in 
Ann, Reg., Chron. 536 Such fields as exhibit a rugged, 
hummocky surface. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. 
Explan. Terms p. xvi, //ummocky ice, ice so uneven and 
rough as to be impassable or nearly so on foot. 1867 
Muscrave Nooks Uld France I, vii. 256 This rugged and 
hummocky road. 

b. fig. Uneven like hummocky ground. 

1867 A. J. Exuis £. £. Pronunc. 1. iv. 410 The verse is 
so ‘ hummocky’ that no conclusions could be drawn from it 
respecting the number of syllables in a word. 

2. Of the form or nature of a hummock or boss- 


like eminence. 

1791 W. Bartram Carolina 193 The opposite point of the 
crescent, gradually retires with hommocky projecting points, 
indenting the grassy marshes. 1823 Scoressy Whale 
fishery 71 Innumerable hummocky peaks [of ice] were on 
every hand, some of them reared to the height of 30 or 40 
feet. 1873 J. Grixie Gt. /ce Age ii. 21 Even the projecting 
masses of rock..present a rounded hummocky aspect. 1882 
Pall MallG. 10 July 5/1 A firth winding among hummocky 
hills. 1894 “zed x Dec. 838/z These grayling lie. .sometimes 
--in the hummocky waves above sunken rocks. 

| Hummum (homvm). [Corruption of Arab. 


ole hammam hot bath (Hammam), (Arab. A 


hammam, hummum means ‘ coal, fuel, ashes *)] 
An Oriental bathing establishment; a Turkish 
bath; a Hammam. ; 

A bathing establishment called ‘the Hummums’ is said 
to have been established in Covent Garden in 1631; it sub- 
sequently became a hotel. ; ; 

1634 Sir T. Herpert 7vav.35 Found them in an Evening, 
bathing themselves in a secure Hummum, 1688 Sir J. 
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Bramston A utodiog. (Camden) 368 Sir Charles Scarborow 
..aduised takinge the Northhall waters..bleedinge in the 
arme, and the hummums, which are bathing or swettinge. 
1701 Postnan 15 Nov. Advt., The Hummums in Covent 
Garden having..been neglected..whereby several Persons 
of Quality have been disgusted and have left off coming 
thither to sweat and bathe. 1712 BupGELt Sect. No. 347 
P ro It is also our Imperial Will and Pleasure, that our good 
Subjects the Sweaters do establish their Hummums in such 
close Places. 1778 JouNnson in Boswell 12 May, My wife 
went to the Hummunss (it is a place where people get them- 
selves cupped). 1792 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Odes of Codol 
Wks. 1812 III. 100 In Covent Garden, at the Hummums, now 
Isit. 1856 Househ. Words XIII. 98 A complete hummums, 
or pile of buildings devoted ta hot and cold baths. 186 
Dickens Gt. Expect. xlv,1..got a late hackney chariot and 
drove to the Hummums in Covent Garden. 

Hummyl, -ly, obs. ff. Humin, -Ly. 

Humoral (hi# moral), a. Also 8-9 humoural. 
[a. F. Awmoral (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. type 
*himoral-is, £. humor HUMOUR: see -AL.] 

1. Med. Of or belonging to, consisting of, or con- 
taining, any of the humours or fluids of the body. 

1543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. 11. vill. ili. 80 Apostemes 
engendred in the knees, hote, and colde,..wyndy, and 
humorall, or full of water. 1665, G. Harvey Advice agst. 

Plague 2 Pestilential Miasms, insinuating into the humoral 
and consistent parts of the Body. 1758 J.S. Le Dran’s 
Observ. Surg. (1771) 20, I found this Tumour not to be 
humoral, 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 15 Products 
which emanate from textural and humoral waste. 

b. Of diseases: Caused by (or attributed to) a 
disordered state of the humours. 

1847 BoorDEe Brev. Health cxlii. 52b, The putrifyed or 
humorall fever. 1655 Mouret & Bennet Health's Intprov. 
(1746) 86 Their old Men. .subject to Palsies..and humoral 
Diseases. 1727 BrapLey Fam. Dict.s.v. Flux, The humoral 
Flux or Diarrhcea. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 44 
In hysteria, and humoral asthma. ‘ 

ce. Relating to the bodily humours; applied esp. 
to the ancient medical doctrine (which continued 
in vogue till the 18th c.), that all diseases were 
due to the disordered state of the humours. 

1793 Beppvoes Lett. Darwin 119 The loose analogies of the 
humoral pathology. 1809 Pearson in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 
313 Groundless hypotheses, originating in the humoural 

doctrines of Galen. 1825 CoLeripGEe A7zds Ref. (1848) I. 68 
Terms. and phrases from the humoral physiology long 
exploded. 1858 WueweLL //ist. Sci. Ideas 1x. li. § 2 
(ed. 3) II. 179 ‘Lhe humoral pathology of the ancients. _ 

+2. gen. Of the nature of, or containing, 
‘humour’ or moisture; humid; fluid. Ods. 

1605 TimmE Quersit. 111. 162 That moyst euaporation taken 
from the more waterie part of humoral or mercurial things. 

+3. Full of humours or fancies; whimsical; = 
Humorovs. 3. Obs. 

1sgt Unton Corvm. (Roxb.) 84 Certeyne idle brayned 
humorall persons, 

Hence Hu'moralism, humoral pathology (see 
Ic); Hu‘moralist, a believer in humoral patho- 
logy; Humorali'stic a., of or belonging to the 
humoralists. 

1846 WorcESTER cites CALDWELL for Humoralismt. 1847 
Craic, Humoralism, Humoralist. 1864 W.T. Fox Skin 
Dis. 11 On the one hand the humoralist, on the other the 
neuropathist. 1875 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 371 The 
term ‘ purifying the blood’. .is sufficiently suggestive of their 
function as viewed from the pathological stand-point of the 
old humoralist. /éid., As the accepted pathology has been 
humoralistic or otherwise. 

Humoresque (hivzmoresk), sd. Mus. [ad. 
Ger. humoreske, f. L. hiimor HUMOUR: see -ESQUE.] 
A composition of a humorous or capricious char- 
acter. 

[1880 Grove Dict. Mus. 1.758 Humtoreske, a title adopted 
by Schumann for his Op, 20 and Op. 88, No. 2...Heller and 
Grieg have also used the term for pianoforte pieces... There 
is nothing obviously ‘ humorous’ in any of these, and the 
term ‘caprice’ might equally well be applied to them. 
Rubinstein also entitles his Don Quixote ‘ Humoreske’, 
but the ‘humour’ is there of a much more obvious and 
boisterous kind} 1889 Griec in Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 3/1 
One of my earliest works...a Humoresque in four parts. 

Humore'sque, gz. [f. Humour sé. + -EsQue.] 
Of a humorous style. 

1896 E. Gosse Crit. Kit-Kats 149 The .. few purely fan- 
tastic poems of recent times which have .. kept up the old 
tradition of humoresque literature. 

Humoric (hizmptik), a. Med. [f. L. hitmor- 
Humour+-1c. Cf. F. humorigue.] Belonging or 
relating to a fluid or ‘humour’, as in humoric 
bruit, sound (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Humoric..has been applied to 
the sound produced by percussion on the stomach when 
distended with air and fluid. 

Humorific (hizméri‘fik), a. 
-Fic.]_ Producing humour. 

1818 CoLeripce Lit. Rem. I. 136 Is there some one hu- 
morific point common to all that can be called humourous? 

Humorism (hi#moriz’m). [f. L. humor 
Honour, after humorist. In mod.¥. humorisme.] 

1. Med. The doctrine ofthe four bodily ‘humours’ 
(see Humour sé. 2b), and their relation to ‘ tem- 
peraments’ and to diseases. 

1832 Edin. Rev. LV. 468 Sometimes Humorism .. seems 
to be favoured. 1832 Sir W. Hamivton Discuss. (1852) 246 
By Galen, Humorism was first formally expounded... Four 
elementary fluids .. sufficed to explain the varieties of 
natural temperament, and the causes of disease, 1887 Sat. 


[f. as prec. + 
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Rev. 13 Aug. 218/1 The dusty old lumber of the tempera- 
ments theory—the Humourism of the past. — 
2. The characteristics of a humorist (see Hu- 


MORIST 2); humorous style or manner. - 
183x CoLertpGe Zable-t. 30 July, The very soul of Swift— 
an intense half self-deceived humorism. 

Humorist, humourist (hidmorist). [a. F. 
humoriste (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. 
and It. Aemorista, f. L. hiimor HuMovR: see -IST.] 

+1. A person subject to ‘humours’ or fancies 
(see Humvuur sd. 6); a fantastical or whimsical 
person ; a faddist. Ods. 

1596 Firz-Grerrray Six F, Drake (1881) 3 Some base 
humorists. 1627-77 FerrHam Resolves 11. 1xxxi. 332 Tur- 
bulent and contentious humorists. 1640 Br, Hari Zfisc. 
111. v. 242 Our late humorists give power of excommunica- 
tion..to every Parish-Presbytery. 1712 Appison Sect. 
No. 477 ? 1, 1 am..looked upon as an Humorist in Garden- 
ing. I have several Acres about my House, which I call 
my Garden, and which a skilful Gardener would not know 
what to call. 1718 Ockxtey Saracens II. Introd. 7 All 
Humourists, Bigots and Enthusiasts. 31741 Warts /m- 
prov. Mind i. i. § 12 A humourist is one that is greatly 
pleased, or greatly displeased with little things, who sets 
his heart much upon matters of very small importance. 
1830 Macxintosu Eth, Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 175 Indulging 
his own tastes and fancies..he became. .a sort of humourist. 

2. A facetious or comical person, a wag; a 
humorous talker, actor, or writer; in mod. use 
esp. one skilled in the literary or artistic expression 


of humour. (See Humour sd. 7.) 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum., The Stage, To 
turn an actor, and a Humorist. 1707 Reflex. upon Ridicule 
11. 203 Men love to be Merry.. and prefer the Conversation 
of Humourists before that of the Serious. 1850 Maurice 
Mor. & Met. Philos. (ed. 2) 114 The Athenians liked a 
humorist, and a humorist Socrates .. showed himself to be. 
1871 Athenzum 24 June 775 Swift was an_ inimitable 
humourist .. Pope a consummate wit. 1874 L. STEPHEN 
Hours in Library (1892) II. iv. 110 Delight in blending the 
pathetic with the ludicrous is the characteristic of the true 
humorist. 

b. jig.; also attrib, 

1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. III. iii. § 34. 133 The pinnacled 
roofs set with their small humourist double windows, as if 
with so many ears and eyes, of Northern France. 1860 
HawtnHorneE Mardb. Faun xxxii, Those old humorists with 
gnarled trunks and twisted boughs, the olives. 

+3. One given to humouring or indulging. Ods. 

1601 Deacon & WaLKER Spirits & Divels 349 You may be 
supposed. .to be rather their humorist in an onely respect of 
their hier, then anie their approoued martialist to mannage 
these matters, in any right reuerend regard of their honours. 
1686 W. ve BritainE Hum. Prud. vi. 28 Man is the 
greatest Humorist and Flatterer of himself. 

= HuMORALIST. 

1846 in WorcesTER. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Humoristic (hizmoristik), a. [f. prec. + -10.] 

1. Belonging to, characteristic of, or of the nature 
of a humorist: see prec. 2. (Sometimes /oosely = 
Humorous 4; F. humoristigue, Ger. humoristik.) 

1818 CoLeripGE in Kew. (1836) I. 147 By right of humor- 
istic universality each part [in Rabelais and Sterne] is 
essentially a whole in itself. 1847 Lowert Ze¢z. I. 131 
Dickens seems to me. .to be rather a sketcher of humoristic 
characters .. than himself a humorist. 1878 Morey C7it. 
Misc. Ser. 1. Carlyle 195 The universal tone of humouristic 
cynicism. 

b. as sb. (fl.) Humorous writings. (somce-zse.) 

1886 Tupper My Life as A. 30 Of..schoolboy literaria.. 
let me save here .. one or two of my trivial humoristics, 

2. =Humora.istic: cf. prec. 4. 


Humorize (hizméreiz), v. [f. Humour (or 
L. hiimor) + -128.] 

+1. zztr. To agree or comply with the humour 
of a person or thing. Odés. 

1598 Marston Pygal. 111. 148 His clothes doe sympa- 
thize, And with his inward spirit humorize. 

To speak or think humorously; to make 
humorous remarks or reflections. 

1609 Sir E. Hosy Let. to Mr. T. H. 24 Euerie iching- 
eared congregation will.. be serued with an humorizing 
Discourser. 1884 Art Mag. Mar. (Cent.), He had a little 
‘mental twist’ which caused him to moralize and humorize 
over life in a fashion quite his own, 

Humorology  (hizmorg'lodzi). 
[f. L. Azmor Humour + -(0)Loey. | 
of the humours, 
_ 1835 SoutHey Doctor III. Interch. xiii. 340 Oh men 
ignorant of humorology! more ignorant of psychology! 
and most ignorant of Pantagruelism. 1837 Fraser's Mag. 
XVI. 664/z Of humorology, psychology, Pantagruelism 
.. we Shall dissertate hereafter. 

Humorous (hiz‘moras),a. Also 6-8 humer- 
ous, 7 humurous, 7-9 humourous. [In sense 
I, perh. a. obs. F. humereux damp, full of sap 
(16th c. in Godef.), ad. late L. (2)mdros-us moist, 
wet, f. hamor moisture, etc. In other senses, from 
Engl. senses of Humour. For the spelling and 
pronunciation see Humour sd.] 

+1. Moist, humid, damp: see Humour sd. 1. Obs. 

(In first quot. with play on sense 3.) 

1592 Suaks. Rom. & Ful. 1. i. 31 He hath hid himselfe 
among these Trees To be consorted with the Humerous 
night. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars 1. xlvii, The hum’rous 
Fogges. c16xx CuapMan /éiad xx1. 186 All founts, wells, 
all deeps humorous. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. x1, 214 


Every lofty top, which late the humorous night Bespangled 
had with pearle. 


nonce - wa. 
The doctrine 





HUMOUR. 


+2. Pertaining to the bodily humours (see 
Humour sd. 2); of diseases, Caused by a disordered 


state of the humours: =Humorat 1. Obs. 

1578 BurGu_ey Let. to Hatton 21 Apr., in Ld. Campbell 
Chancellors (1857) II. xlv. 268 Only the withdrawing of 
some one tooth that is touched with some humorous cause. 
1697 R. Peirce Bath Mem. u. ii. 268 In all the three 
Degrees of Difficulty in Breathing .. some Humerous, 
some Nervous, some mix’d. 1733 CHEYNE Eng. Malady 
1. vi. § 10 (1734) 60 Other chronical and humorous Dis- 
tempers. 1831 J. Morison in Morisoniana 382 Small Pox 
Virus, inherent..in proportion to the state of your own 
humourous affections. 

+3. Subject to, influenced by, or dependent on 
humour or mood; full of humours or fancies ; 
fanciful, capricious, whimsical, humoursome; odd, 
fantastic. (Of persons, actions, etc.) Obs. or arch. 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. ZL. ut. i. 177, I that haue beene loues 
whip? A verie Beadle to a humerous sigh. 31602 Kyp 
Sp. Trag. 1, You know that women oft are humurous. 1632 
Litucow 7vav.u.71 The fluctuary motions of the humerous 
multitude. 1653 GaupeN Hievasp. 151 Built upon the 
sands of humerous novelty, not on the rock of holy anti- 
quity. 1709 STEELE Yatler No. 54 P 1 Pall’d Appetite is 
humorous, and must be gratify’d with Sauces rather than 
Food. 1823 Valferga 111. 42, I am self-willed, sullen, and 
humourous. 

+b. Moody, peevish, ill-humoured, out of humour. 

1600 SHaxs. A. V. Z.1, ii, 278 The Duke is humorous. 
1640 Quartes Exchirid. 111. 10 Be not Angry with him .. 
too often, lest he count thee humorous. 1670 BaxTER Cure 
Ch. Div. 250 YVhose that are of uncharitable, humerous, 
peevish, contentious-and fiery spirits. 1693 PENN / wits 
Solitude (ed. 2) § 18. 9 He is humorous to his Wife, he 
beats his Children. 1842 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Live 
(1870) III. ix. 142 Mr. Roebuck..is as cantankerous and 
humorous (in the old Shakesperian sense) as Cassius himself, 

4, Full of, characterized by, or showing humour 
or drollery (see Humour sd. 7); facetious, jocular, 
comical, funny. (Of persons, actions, etc.) 

1705 Appison /taly (J.), Others [tell us] that this. .alludes 
to the story of the satyr Marsyas..which I think is more 
humorous. 1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. p. xiv, Whatever 
Person would aspire to be completely witty, smart, hu- 
mourous, and polite. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) I. 
216 Mr. du Vernet..drew up the following humorous letter 
..to the Moon, desiring her not to shew herself next Mon- 
day. 1861 Wricut Ess. Archzol. II. xxiii. 230 A taste 
for the humorous is .. independent of national difference. 
1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly Prol. ii, The Western 
American is always humorous. 

Hu'morously, adv. [f. prec. + -ty2.] Ina 
humorous manner. a. Capriciously, fantasti- 
cally; peevishly. arch. b. Facetiously, jocosely. 

1603 CHETTLE Exg. Mourn. Garni. Biij, Too humorously 
affected to the Roman gouernement. 1611 Cotcr., Bz- 
gearrement, odly, humorously, fantastically. @ 1686 CALAMY 
(J.), We resolve rashly, sillily, or humorously, upon no 
reasons that will hold. 175: Eart Orrery Remarks Swift 
(1752) 127 Then follows the procession, most humourously 
described. 1882 Pesopy Eng. Yournalism xxiii. 180 His - 
humorously plaintive laments. 1895 R. F. Horton Teach- 
ing of Fesus 40 How humorously perverse the human mind 
is in arguing against its chief good. 

Hu'morousness. [f.as prec. +-NESS.] The 
quality of being humorous. a. Fancifulness, 
whimsicality. azch. b. Facetiousness, jocularity. 

1611 Cotcr., Bizarrerie, fantasticalnesse, toyishnesse, 
humorousnesse. 1684 J. Goopman Winter Even. Confer. 
11, (1705) 91 It must be extream humorousness to deny a 
Providence in them. _1727 Battey vol. 11, Humorousness, 
comicalness, fulness of pleasantry, fantasticalness. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 456 There was ..such a good- 
natured humourousness, in his countenance. 1861 SMILES 
Engineers 11. 333 He had not lost the humorousness which 
had procured for him the sobriquet of ‘ Laughing Tam’. 

Humour, humor (hiz‘mai, y#maz), sb. Also 
4 umour, -or, 4-6 humure, 5 -ore, 5-6 -oure. 
[a. AF. (A)umour, F. (h)wmor, -ur, mod.F. hu- 
meur (=It. wmore, Sp., Pg. humor):—L. himior- 
em, more properly zmor-em fluid, moisture. 

For the spelling cf. Honour ; Aumour is now usual in Great 
Britain, humor in U.S. The English formations, hamoured, 
humourless, humoursome, are here spelt like the sb. 
and vb.; but the derivatives formed on a Latin type, as 
humoral, humorist, humorous, are spelt humor- as in L. 
humorosus, etc. (This agrees with Johnson's use.) The 
pronunciation of the initial % is only of recent date, and many 
still omit it, esp. in the senses under II: see H (the letter).] 

I. Physical senses. 

+1. Moisture ; damp exhalation; vapour. Ods. 

1382 Wyc.ir er. xvii. 8 As a tree, that is ouer plauntide yp 
on watris, that at the humour [L. ad humorent, 1388 moisture] 
sendith his rootes. — Heclus. xxxviii. 29 The humour [L. 
vapor) of the fyr brenneth his flesh. c 1420 Padlad. on Husé. 
1. 790 That diche wol drie vp humours of thy londe. 1599 
Cuaepman Hum. Dayes Myrth Plays 1873 1. 52 The skie 
hangs full of humour and I thinke we shall haue raine.. 1601 
Suaks. Ful. C. u. i, 262 To walke vnbraced, and sucke vp 
the, humours Of the danke Morning. 1670 in Zvelyn’s 
Mem .%1857) III. 228 At Christmas last we could hardly 
find humour enough in the ground to plant. 1697 DrypEN 
Virg. Georg. 1. 129 Redundant Humours thro’ the Pores 
expire. ie : 

2. Any fluid or juice of an animal or plant, either . 
natural or morbid. (Chiefly in medizeval physio- 
logy ; now rare or arch.) 

1340 Ayenb. 132 He yuelb be kueade humours ine be 
bodye. ¢1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 105 Whan humours 
been to habundant in a wight. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
11. xxxviii. 160 Nother in marche nor in apery]l the trees that 
thenne haue habondaunce of humore ought not to be felde 
a doune. 1553 Even 7veat, Newe Ind, (Arb.) 34 The 


HUMOUR. 


humoure or ioyse which droppeth out of the braunches of 
the date trees, 1610 GuiLuim Heraldry i. xi. (1660) 149 
Either true and natural blood, or..some kind of hot hamour 
that is to it instead of blood. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 
s.v. Asfera, The Wind-pipe.. being besmear’d with a fattish 
and mucous Humour..to make the Voice smoother. 1727- 
41 Cuampers Cyc/. s.v. Mistletoe, A flattish seed. .enclosed 
with a viscid, glutinous humour. 1789 W. BucHan Dom. 
Aled. (1790) 639 The cold bath..occasions an excessive flux 
of humours towards the head. 1833 I. Tayvtor Fanat. vi. 
198 Cold as marble :..solid as iron .. because there are no 
humours or lymph in their constitutions. } 

b. spec. In ancient and medizval physiology, 
one of the four chief fluids (cardinal humours) 
of the body (blood, phlegm, choler, and melan- 
choly or black choler), by the relative proportions 
of which a person’s physical and mental qualities 
and disposition were held to be determined : cf. 4, 
and see TEMPERAMENT. Ods. exc. Hist. 

+ Black humour, black choler or melancholy (oés.). 

¢ 1380 Wycur Sern. Sel. Wks. II. 169 Blood is moost 
kyndely umour, answeringe to pe love of God, bre obere 
umors in man answeren to pree ober loves. 1398 TREVISA 
Barth. De P. R. w. vi. (Add. MS. 27944), Pere beb foure 
humours, Blood, Flewme, Colera and Melencolia. 1581 W. 
Starrorp Exam. Compl. iii. (1876) 84 He answered me that 
choler was the cause of my sicknes, and that hee gaue me 
those purgations to auoyde this humour. 1588 SHaxs. 
L.L. L. 1. i. 235 Besieged with sable coloured melancholie, 
I did) commend the blacke oppressing humour to the most 
wholesome Physicke of thy health-giuing ayre. 1618 
Demeanour Sir W. Raleigh 52 Two Physitions..being 
come, could tell nothing of what humor the said sicknesse 
was composed. ax695 Marg. Harirax Lady's N. Year's 
Gift (1756) 37 If your Husband should be really sullen .. 
let the Black Humour begin to spend itself; before you 
come in, 1881 R. RouTLepDGE Science i. 32 According to 
Hippocrates, the human body contained four humours; 
blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile. 

ce. With allusion to the mental qualities or dis- 


position held to arise from these ‘humours’. 

1604 SuHaks. O¢h. ut. iv. 31 A wzil. Is he not iealous? 
Des. Who, he? I thinke the sun where he was borne, Drew 
all such humors from him. 1844 Mrs. Browninc Vis. Poets 
ccxi, One that drew Sour humours from his mother. 

+d. Used for the peculiar constitution or quality 
(e.g. saltness, sourness) of a material substance. Ods. 

1661 J. Cuitprey Brit, Bacon. 166 Along the Sea side... 
lye heaps of Sand, upon which the people pour water till it 
contract a saltish humour from the sand. 1729 S. Switzer 
Hydrost. § Hydraul. 72 To wonder how Sea-Water shall be 
thus stripped of its pristine Humour. 

3. One of the transparent fluid or semi-fluid parts 
of the eye, viz. the agueous humour in front of 
the iris, and the wztreous humour, which. fills 
most of the space between the iris and the retina ; 
formerly including also the denser crystalline lens. 

1398-1615 [see CRYSTALLINE @. 6]. 1643 [see AQuEous 1 b]. 
1710 J. CrarKke Rohault’s Nat. Phil. (1729) 1. xxx. 239 
[The ray] falling..upon the Superficies of the Vitreous 
Humour. 1831 Brewster Oftics xxxv. § 166. 286 The .. 
globe of the eye consists of four coats ., these coats enclose 
three humours. 1861 Huwme tr. Moguin-Tandon u. 1. 50 
A perfect dioptric apparatus. This consists of the aqueous 
humour, the crystalline humour or lens, and the vitreous 
humour. 1872 Huxiey Phys. ix. 227 The two humours are 
separated by the. .crystalline lens, denser. .than either of the 
humours. 

ITI. Senses denoting mental quality or condition. 

4. Mental disposition (orig. as determined by 
the proportion of the bodily ‘ humours’: see 2 b) ; 
constitutional or habitual tendency ; temperament. 

¢1475 in Pol. Rel. §& L. Poems 154 In my loue was neuere 
desaite, Alle myn humours y haue opened hir to, 1596 
Suaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 212 Thus Ile curbe her mad and 
headstrong humor. 1639 T. Brucistr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. 
156 You know the severe humour of my Lord. 1654 tr. 
Martini’s Cong. China 222 Being of a bold and couragious 
humour. 1676 tr. Guillatiere’s Voy. Athens 220 Having 
found our humours to be inquisitive and generous, he 
studied all ways of gratifying them. 1775 SHERIDAN S¢. 
Patr. Day 1. i, The corporal is the lieutenant’s countryman 
and knows his humour, 1861 Tuttocn Zug, Purit. 1.1.56 
A fine old country gentleman .. with the genuine hearty 
humour of the race. 

+b. transf. Character, style, ‘vein’ ; sentiment, 
spirit (of a writing, musical composition, etc.). 

1599 Broughton's Lett.iv.14 Of the like Lunaticall humour 
are your epistles. 1674 Prayrorp S#7l/ Mus. 1. xi. 40 The 
understanding of the conceit and the humour of the words. 
1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2119/4 Several Overtures or Sonatta’s,. 
containing Variety of Humors, as Grave Aires, Minuetts, 
Borees, &c. 1717 tr. Hrezier’s Voy. 256 The Bass is made 
in France, to the Humour of the Harp. 

5. Temporary state of mind or feeling; mood, 


temper. 

1525 in Thoms Anecd. E. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 11 Hackle- 
witt and another..in a madde humour..coyted him downe 
to the bottome of the stayres. 1594 SHaxs. Rich. ///,1. ii. 
229 Was euer woman in this humour woo'd? Was euer 
woman in this humour wonne? 1596 SPENSER F. Q. Iv. x. 
so With smyles that all sad humors chaced. 1676 tr. 
Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 97 The whole Company was in 
avery good humour. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 1. ii. (1692) 4, 
I do not wrong the present Humor of too many in this 
Nation. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 26 P 1 When I am ina 
serious Humour. 1773 Jounson Lett. to Mrs. Thrale 2x 
Sept., We were by this time weary and disgusted, nor was 
our humour much mended by ourinn. 1884 Par Eustace 
33 That's why you are in such a bad humour. 


+b. Mood natural to one’s temperament; 
habitual frame of mind. Odés. 
4598 B. Jonson (¢it/e) Every Manin his Humour. 1599 
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— (title) Every Man out of his Humour. 1676 D’UrFry 
Mad. Fickle 1. i, Every man in his humor, and let the 
World rub. 

ce. An excited state of public feeling. Now rave. 

1600 E. Biount tr. Conestaggio 99 It was not fitte to stirre 
up humours in Spaine. 1633 T. Srarrorp Pac. Hid. 1. iii. 
(1810) 46 The taking of this great Lord breeds unsetled 
humors in these parts. 1659 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 423 
‘These tymes, and the affairs transacted in them, give motion 
to. all sorts of humoursin the nation. 176x Hume Hist. Eng. 
xxi. II. 27 The humours of the people, set afloat by the 
parliamentary impeachment .. broke out in various com- 
motions. 1865 CARLYLE /vedk. Gt. xv. vi. VI. 21 Friedrich 
is deeply unaware of the humour he has raised against 
himself. 

6. A particular disposition, inclination, or liking, 
esp. one having no apparent ground or reason; 
mere fancy, whim, caprice, freak, vagary. 

(In this sense very frequent in late 16th and early 17th c., 
and ridiculed by Shakspere and Ben Jonson.) 

1565 CALFHILL Answ. Martiall’s Treat. Cross 94 They 
neded no more for hallowing of a Church, but a sermon, 
and prayers, in which peraduenture (that I may feede your 
humor) they made the signe of a crosse with their finger. 
1588 SHaxs. Z. L. L. ml. i. 23 These are complements, 
these are humours. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Alan in Hum. 
11. iv, Coé. What is that humour? Cas. It is a gentleman- 
like monster, bred, in the speciall gallantrie of our time, by 
affectation; and fed by folly. 16xz [Tartron] Fests (1844) 
45 How now, dog, saies Tarlton, are you in your humours ? 
and many daies after it was a by-word to a man being 
drunke. that he was in his humours. 1634 Laup Wks. 
(1853) V. 324 The humours of those men that do not con- 
form. 1675 TRAHERNE Chr. Ethics xxii. 334 A wise man 
discards the predominancy of all humors .. for he is to live 
the life of reason, not of humor. 1715 De For Fame. 
Instruct. i. iv. (1841) 1. 88 And have you really burnt all 
your plays to please a humour? 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. 
Wks. 1842 I. 129 All which had been done .. was the effect 
not of humour, but of system. 1822 W. Irvine Braced. 
fall xi. gt The Squire receives great sympathy .. in his 
antiquated humours, from the parson. 

b. An inclination or disposition for some speci- 
fied action, etc.; a fancy (¢o-do something) ; a mood 
or state of mind characterized by such inclination. 
Const. + of (0bs.), for, or infin, with fo. 

1590 SHAKS, Mids. N. 1. ii. 30 My chiefe humour is for a 
tyrant. 1598 — Merry W, 11. 1. 133-4 And this is true: Ilike 
not the humor of lying: hee hath wronged mee in some 
humors. 1599 — //en. V, 1. i. 63, I haue an humor to knocke 
you indifferently well..and that’s the humor of it. 1660. 
WYcHERLEY Gezttlem. Dancing-mast. 1v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 59/2, 
I am in a pretty humour to dance. 1709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 2 px, I am not in Humour for telling a Tale. 1752 
Hume Pol. Disc. x. 261 The humour of blaming the present, 
and admiring the past. 1802 Mar. EpcewortH Moral 7. 
(1816) I. 205, I am in no humour to reason. 1833 Lams 
Elia Ser. u. Barrenness Imag. Faculty Mod. Art, Since 
the humour of exhibiting began. 1863 Gro. ELiot Romola 
u. xxi, People very strongly in. the humour for fighting. 


ce. pl. Moods. or fancies exhibited in action; 


vagaries; fantastic, whimsical, odd, quaint, or 
humorous traits. (Now associated with sense 7.) 

1566 R. Cox (¢t/e) Acteon and: Diana; with a Pastoral 
Story of the Nymph Oenone, followed by the several con- 
ceited humours of Bumpkin, the huntsman, Bobbinall, the 
shepheard [etc.]. 1667 Pepys Diary g Sept., The sport 
very good, and various humours to be seen, among the 
rabble. 1674 S. Vincent Yug. Gallant's Acad, Ded. A iv, 
To shew the Apish Fashions, and ridiculous Humors and 
Conversations of some of our Town-Gallants. @ 1763 SHEN- 
STONE Zss. (1765) 208 Observe the humours of a Country- 
Christening, and you will find no Court in Christendom so 
ceremonious. 1822 Lamp Zéia Ser. 1. Praise Chimney- 
sweepers, Rochester..could not have done the humours of 
the scene with more spirit than my friend. 1850 HAwTHORNE 
Scarlet L. xxi. (1879) 263 Mariners..who had come ashore 
to see the humors of Election Day. E 

7. a. That quality of action, speech, or writing, 
which excites amusement ; oddity, jocularity, face- 
tiousness, comicality, fun. b. The faculty of per- 
ceiving what is ludicrous or amusing, or of ex- 
pressing it in speech, writing, or other composi- 
tion ; jocose imagination or treatment of a subject. 

Distinguished from wit as being less purely intellectual, 


' and as having a sympathetic quality in virtue of which it 


often becomes allied to pathos. 
1682 tr. Glanius’ Voy. Bengala 142 The Cup was so 
closed, that ’twas a difficult matter for us to open it, and 


| therefore the General gave it us on purpose, to divert him- 


self with the humour of it. 170g SHarress, (¢7¢/e) Essay on 
the Freedom of Wit and Humour. 1712 HuGues Sfect. No. 
525 83 Writings which once prevail’d among us under the 
Notion of Humour. 1727 Swirt Vo Earl of Oxford, ‘The 
priest.. shew’d some humour in his face. 1728 — Jnteddi- 
gencer No.3 Humour. .inits perfection is allowed to be much 
preferable to wit, if it be not rather the most useful and 
agreeable species of it. \ 1759 Gotpsm. Pod. Learn. ix, Wit 
raises human nature above its level ; humouracts a contrary 
part, and equally depresses it. @1854 H. Reep Lect. Exg. 
Lit. ii, (1855) 63 The happy compound of pathos and play- 
fulness,which we style by that untranslateable term humour. 
1870 LoweLt Stud. Wind. 132 Humor in its first analysis 
is a perception of the incongruous.) 1874 Green Short 
Hist. viii. § 10. 585 The strange deficiency of humour which 
Milton shared withthe Puritans generally. 1887 LowELt 
Democr. 3 That modulating and restraining, balance-wheel 
which we call a sense of humor. 

III. 8. Phrases. 

a. Out of humour: displeased, vexed, in an ill 
humour ; out of conceit or satisfaction wth. (Cf. 
out of temper.) So +in humour (obs.). 

1660 WycHERLEY Gentlem. Dancing-m. 1v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
59/2 Don. You seem to be out of humour, .. Hip. For 
my sake be in humour. 1683 D. A, Art Converse 23 








HUMOURSOME. 


The fall of..a Glass, or some like accident, puts them in, or 
rather quite out ofhumour. 1709 Appison 7a/ler No. 108 
P 2 Out of Humour with my self, and at every Thing about 
me. 1729 Butter Serm., Self-Deceit Wks. 1874 II. 481 Who 
would choose to be put out of humour with himself? 1842 
Lytton Zanoni 24 The Cardinal is observed to be out of 
humour. 

b. GooD HuMouR, ILL HUMOUR: see these and 
their derivatives in their alphabetical places. 

IV. 9. Comé., as +humour-brethren (sense 
2b); Aumour-blind (sense 2), humour-loving 
(sense 7) adjs. 

a1618 SytvesteR Paradox agst. Libertie 465 Then th’ 
humor-brethren all, hot, cold, and wet, and dry, Falne out 
among themselves, augment his miserie. 1813 Sforting 
Mag. XLIL. 54 Humour-blind, greasy-heeled, and broken- 
winded horses. 1897 Daily News 29 Sept. 6/4 A light heart 
and a humour-loving imagination. 

Humour, humor,v. [f. Humour sd.] 

1. ¢rans. To comply with the humour of; to 
soothe or gratify by compliance ; to indulge. 

1588 Suakxs. Z. L. L. 1v. ii. 52 To humour the ignorant 
call I the Deare the Princesse kill’d a Pricket. 1590 — 
Com. Err. 1. iv. 84 The fellow finds his vaine, And yeelding 
to him, humors well his frensie. a@1656 Br. Hatt Remi. 
Wks. (1660) 302 Humouring our taste with dainties. 1689 
Woop Life 31 Aug. (O. H. S.) III. 309 The quakers. .have 
been since humour’d in their nonsense, excused from oathes 
[etc.]. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. W. Ind. 131 If you 
please and humour her properly, she will make and mend 
all your clothes. 1828 D’Israei Chas. /, I. xi. 314 Acquiring 
popularity by humouring the present temper of the nation. 

2. fig. To comply with the peculiar nature or 
exigencies of (something) ; to adapt or accommo- 
date oneself to; to act in compliance or agreement 
with; to fit, suit (wth something). 

1588 SHaxs, L. L. L. ut. i. 13 To ligge off a tune at the 
tongues end, canarie to it with the feete, humour it with 
turning vp your eie. 1648 Mitton Sonz. to Lawes, Vhe 
man ‘That with smooth air couldst humour best our tongue. 
171z Appison. Sfect. No. 414 P 5 Our British Gardeners.. 
instead of humouring Nature, love to deviate from it as 
much as possible. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. 
xxiv. 188 The path is continually winding to humour the 
position of the mountains. 1845 Graves Mom. Law in 
Encycl. Metrop. 7538/1 The dunces, with simple credulity, 
would swallow all this; the smarter freshmen, tittering, 
would humour the joke. 1851 WitLmotr Péeas. Lit. xv. 
(1857) 81 In reading this stanza we ought to humour it with 
a corresponding tone of voice. 

+3. z2tr. ?To exercise one’s humour or fancy ; 
to imagine, devise. Obs. 

1605 Lond. Prodigal ut. ii, All the day he humours up 
and down How he the next day may deceive his friend, 

+4. ? To imitate a person’s humour. Ods. 

1699 Bentiey Pha. Introd. 17 [He] had not so bad a hand 
at Humouring and Personating, but that several believed, 
it was the Tyrant hisnself. 

+ 5. trans. ?To give a particular character or 
style to (cf. prec. 4 b). Oés. 

1653 WALTON Angler iv. 123 This Song was well humor’d 
by the maker, and well remembred and sung by yuo. 

To give a particular turn or slight direction to. 

1885 Atheneum 1 Aug. 136/3;To let the stream bear them 
[flies] on..without that..undefinable humouring of them 
which an angler occasionally gives. 1893 STEVENSON 
Catriona 263 ‘Lhe patroon humoured his boat nearer in. 

+Hu'mourable, ¢. Oés: rare. [f. Humour 
sb, + -ABLE: cf, fashtonadle.| Pertaining to or 
depending on the humours (see Humour sé. 2). 

1662 J. CHanvnier Van Helmont’s Oriat. 297 That hu- 
mourable and occasional cause in the Spleen. 

Humoural: see Humorat. 


Humoured, humored (hid-moaid, yzmo:d), 
a. [f. Humour sd. and v.+-xD.] 

1. Having a (specified) humour or disposition. 
(Now only in comb., as GooD-HUMOURED, etc.) 

1598 Barret 7heor. Warres u i. 6 Some men (being 
naturally humoured. thereunto) do prooue better souldiers. 
1621 Burton Avat, Mel.1. ii. Iv. iv. (1651) 150 He that mads 
others, if he were so humored, would be as mad himself. 
175r Eart Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 103 The free 
humoured Rabelais. 

+2. Fancied, imaginary (cf. Humour v. 3). Ods. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 462 Another (transported 
by this humoured Charon). .trembles at his supposed sights 
of the Divell. 

3. Complied with, indulged. 

1649 Mitton Ezkon. xi, The breeding of most Kings hath 
been ever sensual and most humour'’d. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charac. 1. 1. i. (1737) Il. 117 The most humour’d and 
indulg’d State. 

+ Hu‘mourish, @., Obs. rare. [f. Humour 
sb. +-IsH.] Liable to humours ; fanciful, fantastic. 

1667 L. StucLey Gosfel-Glass xxxiv. (1670) 365 Humourish, 
pievish lovers. 

Humourist, -ous: see Humorisz, -ous. 

Hu'mourless, -orless, z. [f. Humour sé. 
+-LESS.] Devoid ofhumour. Hence Hu‘mour- 
lessness. 

1847 Craic, Humorless. 1875 N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 279 
One of these humorless sublime utopias. 1890 Sat. Rev. 
13 Sept. 308/2 That total inability to see yourself as others 
see you..the child of humourlessness. A “5 

Humoursome, humorsome (hi#‘maisim), 
a. Also 7-8 humersom(e. [f.as prec. +-SOME.] 

1. Subject to or full of humours; fanciful, cap- 
ricious, fantastic ; peevish, ill-humoured; = Hv- 
MOROUS 3. 


HUMOURSOMELY. 


1656 H. More Exthus. Tri. To Rdr. Aiva, Confusion 
of so great seriousnesse with so humoursome mirth. 1678 
Cupwortu Jnted/. Syst. Contents 1. iv. § 24 The Divine 
Will..not a meer arbitrary, Humoursome, and Fortuitous 
thing, but Decency and Fitness it self. 1707 Reflex. upon 
Ridicule 1.130 Abundance of People think to distinguish 
themselves by humoursome Singularities. 1742 RicHARD- 
son Panela 111. 267 This Gentleman is very particularly 
odd and humoursome. 1823 De Quincey Dice Wks. XI. 
294 Every day he grew more fretful and humoursome, 1850 
Hawrtworne Scarlet L. vi. (1879) 112 With the humorsome 
gesticulation of a little imp. 1863 E. J. May Strouges of 
Netherstronge vii. 76 Well, theré, women are, forsooth, 
humoursome beings. : 

2. Disposed to humour or indulge any one; in- 


dulgent. (s20nce-25¢.) 
a 1876 T. Epwarvin Smiles Sc. Natur. xiii. 275 He seemed 
to be most friendly..and humoursome to the little rabbit. 


Hu-moursomely, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly’.] In 
a humoursome manner: see prec. I. 

1653 H. More Antid. A th.1. viii. (1662) 25 Humoursomely 
and foolishly done. 1678 Cupwortu /uted/. Syst. 1. ili. § 4. 
1o7 A thing intelligible, but humoursomly expressed. 
1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) V. xvii. 183 To trifle thus 
humoursomely with such a gentleman’s moments. 


Hu'moursomeness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or character of being humoursome ; 


capriciousness of humour. 

1653 H. More Axtid. Ath. 1. viii. (1662) 22 (heading) The 
factious Humoursomeness of the Atheist. 1750-1 Mrs. 
Detany in Life & Corr. III, 24 Nothing will so effectually 
..get the better of any humoursomeness (a strange word) as 
in the discipline of a school. 1754 RicHARDSON Grandison 
(1781) IV. iv. 25, I never blame a Lady for her humour- 
someness, so much, as..I blame her Mother. 1832 J. C. 
Hare in Philol, Museum 1. 445 All the weaknesses, humour- 
somenesses, and contradictions which are presumed in the 
situations. 


Hump (hymp), sd. [This word, with its whole 
family, is of late appearance, and seems to have 
taken, c 1680-1720, the place of the earlier cramp 
(Crump a.l, 50.1). 
in the comb. hump-backed = the earlier crump- 
backed. So hump-back, hump-shoulder, -shoul- 
dered, corresponding to earlier forms with crump-, 
are known before Hump sd., which is not in Phillips- 
Kersey 1706, Bailey 1721-53. Hump vz. is of much 


later appearance. 

(Humpishin H. Crosse Vertues Commw. (1603) Lij b, is 
an evident misprint for Zzpish.) 

Hump agrees in form with LG. hump, humpe portion, 
piece, hunk (of anything), Du. of lump, hunch, thick 
piece, early mod.Du. hompe fem. ‘pars abscissa’, howpe 
broods ‘cuneus panis’ (Kilian 1599). But these words always 
mean a hunch, hunk, lump, or thick piece, cut or broken 
off something, not a protuberance upon it like ‘hump’, 
Cf. however LG. humzfel, hiimpel, height, knoll, knob, 
hump of a camel, etc. The late appearance of the words 
in all the langs. leaves the question of their origin and 
relationship undetermined. See Kluge, s.v. W2zfe, Franck, 
s.v. Homp. The English 2p-backed in 1681 might be 
taken as a mixed form uniting Auwnch-backed and crump- 
backed, since these were both in earlier use. (Cf. Huncu.)] 


1. A protuberance on the back or other part of the 
body, formed by a curved spine or a fleshy excres- 
cence, and occurring as a normal feature in certain 
animals, as the camel and bison, or as a deformity 
in man, Also applied to other kinds of protuber- 


ances in animal and plant life. 

1709 7 atler No. 75? 6 The eldest Son of Philip. . being 
born with an Hump-back and very high Nose.. These 
several Defects were mended by succeeding Matches; the 
Eyes were open’d in the next Generation, and the Hump 
fell in a Century and half. 1728 Morcan Algiers I. iv. 100 
The rider sits behind the bunch or hump. a@1764 Lioyp 
Cobbler Cripplegate’s Let. (R.), ‘Tight stays they find oft 
end in humps. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 20 
The breed of the urus, or those without an hump..the breed 
of the bison, or the animal with an hump. @1839 PraEp 
Poets (1864) I. 199 With a gash beneath his clotted hair, 
And a hump upon his shoulder. 1839 T. BEALE Sferne 
Whale 24 At this point [the sperm whale has] a large pro- 
minence of a pyramidal form called the ‘hump’. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 20 The thickenings which 
project outwardly may appear in the form of knots, humps, 
spines, or ridges. ; 

b. A hump-backed person. sonce-uwse. 

1708 Mortreux Raéelais iv. xviii. 137, Isawa little Hump 
[petit boss] with long Fingers. 187x R. Eviis Catudlus 
lii. 2 In the curule chair a hump sits, Nonius. 

ce. The flesh of a bison’s hump used as food. 

1807 in Spirit Pub. Fruls. (1808) X1. 41 Humps have long 
been a favourite dish at the splendid entertainments of the 
great Lords..in India. 1851 Mayne Rew Scalp Hunt. iv, 
“Yonder !’ cried St. Vrain ; ‘fresh hump for supper !’ 

2. transf. A rounded boss of earth, rock, ete. ; 
a hummock. 

1838 THirtwatt Greece III. 409 The Athenian troops.. 
mounted Epipola, and reached the top, where it rises into 
a rocky hump called Euryelus. 1860 T'yNvatt Glac. 1. viii. 
58 Climbing vast humps of ice. 1871 L. SrepHEeN Playgr. 
Europe vii. (1894) 158 The rounded dome..forms the 
southern hump of the Viescherhorn. 

3. A fit of ill humour or vexation; sulks. slang. 

(Cf. Hume v. x. Quot. 1727 is of doubtful meaning.) 

1727 De For Protest. Monast. 4 Under many Hardships 
and Restrictions, many Humps and Grumps. 1873 Slang 
Dict. s.v., A costermonger who was annoyed or distressed 
about anything would describe himself as having ‘the 
hump’. 1897 MWestm. Gaz. 18 Feb. 1/3 Well, my boy, you’ve 
evidently got the hump..but you must give up that sort 
of thing when I'm here. Mod. It fairly gave me the hump. 


It is first exemplified, 1681, ] 
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4. attrib. and Comb., as hump-curer, meat, rib; 
hump-shaped adj. See also HUMP-BACK, -BACKED, 
-SHOULDER, -ED. 

1807 in Spirit Pub. Frnils. (1808) XI. 42 A mandate to 
Calcutta, enjoining the principal hump-curer. .to buy up all 
the humps that could be had. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria III. 
98 The hump meat afforded them a repast fit for an epicure. 
1861 G. F, BerKeLey Sfortsm. W. Prairies xiv. 262, I 
found that it was the ‘hump-rib’. 1886 Pall Mall G. 
28 Aug. 13/2 ‘The water is collected on a hump-shaped hill 
called the Knoll, and descends. .to the village. 

Hump, v. [f. Hump sd.] 

1. “rans. To make humped or hump-shaped ; to 
hunch, (Also with 2.) Hump the back (fig.), 
to show vexation or sulkiness. 

1840 MarryaT Poor Yack xxii, It got into a dark corner, 
growling and humping its back. 1881 Miss YoncE Lads & 
Lasses Langley ii. 67 Frank had been used to hump up his 
back, and put his head on his arms and be comfortable. 
1884 Bourke Swake Dance Moguis xxvi. 288 The cats 
humped themselves in readiness for hostilities. 1889 Spectator 
14 Dec. 851/1 She. .tumbles her ringlets over her eyes, humps 
her back, and makes her shoulders look sulky. 1895 
Crockett Cleg Kelly xxiii, Sal humped up the shoulder .. 
and turned sharply away from him. 

b. adsol. 

1884 Stockton Lady or Tiger? etc. 108 He [the racoon] 
-.come_a humpin’ inter the house. 1885 G. MerepitH 
Diana Il. iv. 79 Danvers humped, femininely injured by 
the notice of it. 

e. ¢rans. To round (a surface). 

1878 J. Paton in Excycl. Brit. V1. 734/2 The ‘humping’ 
or rounding of scissors. 

2. To hoist or carry (a bundle) upon the back : 
chiefly 4o hump one’s swag (bluey, drum), to 
shoulder one’s bundle. Azstral. slang. 

1853 W. Howitt 7wo Years Victoria xiii. (1855) I. 226 He 
‘humped his swag’, in diggers’ phrase, that is, shouldered 
his pack. 1888 Botprewoop Robbery under Arimis 1. xi. 
142 We put it up roughly... with pine saplings. The drawing 
in was the worst, for we had to ‘hump’ the most of them 
ourselves. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 7 Aug. 1/3 He humped his 
load up country a bit. 

3. ref. To gather oneself together for an effort ; 
to exert oneself, make an effort; also, to pride or 


fancy oneself. Also zztr. (for reff.). U.S. slang. 

1835 in W. T. Porter Big Bear etc. (1847) 126 (Farmer) 
He was breathin’ sorter hard, his eye set on the Governor, 
humpin’ himself on politics. 1883 Philad. Times 15 Aug. 
(Cent.), Col. Burns said, ‘ Now you all watch that critter 
hump himself’. 1895 Daily News 26 Sept. 4/7 When the 
weather of St. Andrews ‘ humps itself’ it can equal the feats 
of the weather in Montana. 1897 Chicago Advance 25 Feb. 
263/1 Grit makes the man, the lack of it the chump}; There- 
fore, young man, take hold, hang on and hump. 

4. trans. To give (one) ‘the hump’: see prec. 3. 

1840 THackEray Paris Sketch-bk., On some fashionable 


french novels (ed. 2) I. 177 Did he not hump me pro- 


digiously, by letting fall a goblet, after Cellini? 

Hence Humping (hy'mpin). 

1878 [see 1c]. 1896 Sir E. M. Tuompson in Proc, Soc. 
Antig. Ser. u. XVI. 215 A humping of the shoulders or 
back to a degree that almost amounts to deformity. 

Humpback, hump-back, sé. (a.) [See 
Hume s6. In this combination, as in hump 
shoulder, hump may be taken as an adj.: cf. the 
earlier crump-back, under CRUMP a.] 

1. (hu:mp-back.) A back having a hump; a 
humped back. 

1697 VANBRUGH sof u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 373/1 Who'd 
think that little hump-back of his should have so much 
brains in’t? 1709 [see Hump sé. 1]. 1731 Mepiey Kolben’s 
Cape G. Hope Il. 64, I have never met with one, Bull, 
Ox, or Cow..with a high Hump-back. 1840 F. D. Ben- 
net? Whaling Voy. 1. 118 Those who are deformed with 
hump-backs bear the greatest share of reputation. 

2. (hu-‘mpback.) A person with a humped back ; 
a hunchback. 

1712 tr. Arad, Nts. xcix. (ed. 2) III. 125 He march’d along 
as they did and follow’d Humpback. 1715 (67d. clxxxiv. 
(ed. 3) V. 67 That Hump-back is not dead. 1852 MorLey 
Corr, (1889) I. v. 139 Humpbacks and cripples. 1860 Gro. 
Exior AWd/ on Fl. 1. iii, An ill-natured humpback. 

3. =humplack whale: see B. 

1725 Dubey in PAzl. Trans. XX XIII. 258 Both the Fin- 
backs and Humpbacks are shaped in Reeves longitudinal 
from Head to Tail on their Bellies and their Sides. 1840 
F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. 11. 232 The Humpback is 
seldom molested by whalers. 

B. attrib. or as adj. (hu-mpback). Having a 
hump on the back; hump-backed. Humpback 
whale, a whale of the genus M/egapiera, so called 
because the low dorsal fin forms a characteristic 


hump on the back. 

1725 Duprey in Phil. Trans, XXXIII. 258 The Bunch 
or humpback Whale, is distinguished from the right Whale, 
by having a Bunch standing in the Place where the Fin 
does in the Finback. 1860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 211 
Whales of the ‘ humpback’ species. 


Hump-backed, a. [See Hump sd. This ‘is 
the first exemplified word of the hump group: cf.the 
earlier crump-backed. The stress shifts according 
to construction.] Having a humped or crooked 
back ; hunched. , Also ¢ransf. 

1681 Lond. Gaz. No. ne She has been formerly much 
galled under the Saddle, hump-backed under the Pillion- 
place. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxiii. 439 This prince 
[Richard III] was of a small stature, hump-backed. 
1769 Map. D’Arsiay Early Diary, He..has the misfortune 
to be hump-back’d, 1842 Tennyson Walking to Mail 23 








HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 


There by the humpback’d willow. 1886 J. K. Jerome /dle 
Thoughts (1889) 56 It might be hump-backed Vulcan, 

Humped (hzmpt), a. [f. Hump sd. + -Ep2.] 
Having a hump (or humps\; hump-backed, hunch- 
backed; having the back or shoulders rounded (in 
a huddled or cramped posture). 

1713 Appison Guardian No. 102 » 3 A straight-shouldered 
man as one would desire to see, but a little unfortunate in 
a humpt back. 1756 Burke Sudé. § B. 1. v, If the back be 
humped, the man is deformed. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 241 
Thorax convex above, the anterior part humped. 1876 G. 
MerenoitH Beauch. Career 111. ii. 28 He wanted an audience 
as hotly as the humped Richard ahorse. 1886 Art Age IV. 
40 Its gables and humped roof are picturesque enough to 
please any artistic mind. 1895 K. GranHamE Gold. Age 45 
‘The drowsing peacock squatted humped on the lawn. . 

Humph (hvmf), zt. (and sb.) Also 7 hemph. 
The inarticulate syllable ‘h’mf!’, used : 

+a. app. asa signal: cf. Humpu v. 1. Obs. 

1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. 1v.i, Truly a good Conscience 
is a great Happiness; and so I'll pledge you, hemph, 
hemph, : \ 4 = 

b. as an expression of doubt or dissatisfaction. 
Also sb., as a name for this utterance. 

1815 Sixteen & Sixty 1. ii, Humph! .. her lips are of the 
brightest. 1824 Scorr Redgauntlet Let. ii, A half articu- 
lated ‘humph!’ which seemed to convey a doubt. 1840 
Hoop Uf the Rhine 75 My Uncle received this intelligence 
with a ‘Humph’. 1865 Kincstey Herew. iv, ‘Humph !’ 
says the eagle. 1872 Darwin Hmotions iv. 86 His humph 
of assent was rendered by a slight modulation strongly em- 
phatic. 

Humph, v. [f. prec.] 
articulate ‘h’mf!’, 

+a, asa signal. Ods. 

1681 Otway Soldier's Fort, 11.1, I desire you to humph.. 

and look back at me. ; J ‘ 
b. as an expression of doubt or dissatisfaction. 

1814 Jane AusteEN Mansf. Park xlv, After humphing 
and considering over a particular paragraph. 1834 L. 
Ritcuie Wand. by Seine 70 Some of the polite Frenchmen 
humphed, and shrugged their shoulders. 

Humphrey. 70 dine with Duke H.: see DINE 
vw. 1b. So to have Duke H. as host. 

1693 Husours of Town 29 To make the World think he 
nee been at a good Meal, when Duke Humphrey was his 

ost. 

Humpiness: see Humpy a. 

Humpless (hvmp)lés), a. 
-LESS.]_ Having no hump. 

1868 Darwin Axim. & Pl. I. iii. 80 Blyth sums up em- 
phatically that the humped and humpless cattle must be 
considered as distinct species. 1890 H. M. Srantey Darkest 
Africa 11. xxxiii. 363 The cattle..are mostly of a hornless 
and humpless breed. 

+ Hump-shoulder. Ofs. [See Hump sd. 
Here, as in hemp-back, hump may be taken as an 
adj. Cf. the earlier crump shoulder, -shouldered, 
under Crump a.1] A shoulder raised into a hump, 
So +Hump-shouldered @., having a hump- 
shoulder, round-shouldered, ‘ crump-shouldered’. 

a1704 T. Brown in Collect. Poenzs (1705) 40 The Duke of 
Luxemburg, who was Hump-Shoulder’d. 1704 Swirt Ba?t. 
Bks. (1750) 27 His crooked Leg and hump Shoulder. 

Humpty (hvm?ti), ¢. [app. f. Hump sé., or 
humpt, HUMPED, but the formation is anomalous, 
and may have arisen out of next word.] Humped, 
hump-backed. Also Comé.,as humpty-backed adj. 

ax823 Forsy Voc. #. Anglia, Humpty, hunch-backed. 
1889 H. M. Stanrey in Daily News 26 Nov. 5/8 The 
humpty western flank [of a mountain] dipped down. .into 
lands that we knew not by name as yet. 1898 Daily News 
2 May 6/5 Humpty backed (as they call it in that region). 

Humpty-dumpty (hvm?ti dym?ti), 5d. and 
adj. Also 7 humtee dumtee, -y. [It is doubtful 
whether the word is the same in senses I and 2: 
in sense I the name may have been concocted out 
of Hum sd.1 3; in sense 2 it is evidently formed 
from hump and dump, though this would naturally 
give humpy-dumpy (cf. Humpy a.), and the in- 
trusive ¢ is not clearly accounted for.] 

A. sb. 1, A drink made with ‘ale boiled with 
brandy ’ (B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, a 1700). 

1698 W. Kine tr. Sovbiére’s Fourn. Lond. 135 (Farmer) 
He answer’d me that he had a thousand such sort of liquors, 
as Humtie Dumtie, Three Threads, 1699 [see HuGMATEE]. 
1837 Disraeti Venetia 1. xiv, They drank humpty-dumpty, 
which is ale boiled with brandy. 

2. A short, dumpy, hump-shouldered person. In 
the well-known nursery rime or riddle (quoted 
below) commonly explained as signifying an egg 
(in reference to its shape) ; thence allusively used 
of persons or things which when once overthrown 
or shattered cannot be restored. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T., Humpty-Dumpty, a little 
humpty dumpty man or woman; a short clumsey person of 
either sex. 1810 Gamer Gurton's Garland Part 111, 36 
[Not in Ritson’s ed. ¢1760, nor in the reprint of that in 
1810] Heaney dumpty sate on a wall, Humpti dumpti had 
a great fall; ‘hreescore men and threescore more, Casabe 
place Humpty dumpty as he was before. 1843 HaLLrwEtL 
Nursery Rhymes Eng. 113 [giving prec. version adds] Note. 
Sometimes the last two lines run as follows: All the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men, Could not set Humpty Dumpty 
upagain. 1848 Blackw. Mag. July 39 To try the game of 
Humpty-Dumpty and to fall. 1872 ‘L. Carrott’ Thro? 
Looking-Gi. vi. 114 ‘It’s very provoking’, Humpty Dumpty 


zntr. To utter an in- 


[f. Hump sd. + 
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said, ..‘to be called an egg—very !’ 1883 J. W. Suerer A¢ 
flome & in India 193 She .. could not, by all the miracles 
of millinery, be made other than a humpty-dumpty. 1896 
Westm. Gaz, 26 June 3/1 Now that the Education Humpty- 
Dumpty has tumbled off the wall, and is hopelessly poached 
for the present year, and all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men can’t set him up again, the life has gone out of 
Parliament. 

(In the nursery rime or riddle there are numerous variations 
of the last two lines, e. g. ‘ Not all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men Could [can] set [put] Humpty Dumpty up 
again [in his place again, together again] *.) 

B. aaj. Short and fat. Also allusively referring 
to the Humpty-Dumpty of the nursery rime. 

1785 [see A. 2]. 1828 Craven Dial., Humpty-dumpty, 
short and broad, ‘ He’s a lile humpty-dumpty fellow’. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 9 July 6/3 To set the humpty-dumpty conver- 
sion firmly on its legs. 

b. Applied to a mechanical rhythm, as in the 
nursery rime. 

1887 Saintspury Hist. Elizab. Lit. iv. (1890) 128 The 
same humpty-dumpty measure of eights and sixes. 

Humpy (he mpi), sd. Australia. Also humpey. 
[ad. native Austral. oomz, to which ‘has been 
given an English look, the appearance of the 
huts [of the aborigines] suggesting the English 
word Amp’ (Morris, Austral Eng.).] A native 
Australian hut. Hence, applied to a very small 
and-primitive house, such as is put up by a settler. 

[1846 Cc. P. Hopcson Remin. Australia 228 (Morris) 
A ‘gunyia’ or ‘umpee’.] 1873 J. B. SrepHens Black Gin 
16 Lo, by the ‘humpy’ door, a smockless Venus! 1877 
Rep. Secretary Pub. Instruct. Queensland for 1876. 64 The 
school building {at Mount Brisbane] is a slab humpy. 1890 
BorprEwoop Sguatter’s Dreant xx, 247 He’s in bed in the 
humpy. 

Humpy (hv mpi), a [f Hump sd. + -y.] 
Having or characterized by humps; marked by 
protuberances ; humped ; hump-like. 

1708 Motrevx Radelais v. iv. (1737) 12 This Isle Bossart 
(or Humpy Island). 18x1 W. R. SpeNcER Poems 207 Your 
genius is humpy, decrepid, and hagged.. 1886 R. F. Burton 
Arab, Nts. (abridged ed.) 1. Foreword 8 The bellowing of the 
humpy herds. 1888 Co-oferat. News 4 Aug. 783 As the 
cars ascend and descend the humpy road. 1895 W. R. W. 
STEPHENS Life Freeman J. 249 Round humpy hills rising 
abruptly out of it. 

Hence Hu*mpiness, humpy condition. 

1888 in Chicago Advance 16 Aug., Its back presented the 
odd look of ‘humpiness’ or ‘a row of lumps’ along its 
length. 1896 Daily News 12 June 5/1 Sleeves which, for 
humpiness and volume, excel even modern absurdity. 

+ Humster. Os. [f Hum v.1 + -srzr.] 
One who expresses approval by humming: (see 
Hom z.1 2), 

1670 Eacuarp Cont. Clergy 34 To have the right knack of 
letting off a joque, and of pleasing the humsters. 

Humstrum (hv mstrym). [f. Hum wv.1 + 
Strum v., the comb. being favoured by the jingling 
effect of the whole: cf. helter-skelter, hurry-scurry.| 

1. A musical instrument of rude construction or 
out of tune; a hurdy-gurdy. 

1739 Gray-Let. to R. West in Mason Memz. (1807) I. 185 
Cracked voices. .accompanied by an orchestra of humstrums. 
1763 B. THorNTON in Ann. Reg. 245 note, This instrument 
{hurdy-gurdy] is sometimes called a hum-strum. 1779 WEDG- 
woop in Smiles Zz/ xviii. (1894) 232 My girl is quite tired 
out with her miserable hum-strum [spinet]. 182z Cot. 
Hawker Diary (1893) I. 246, I..sat at my old humstrum, 
and boggled through a given number of Bach's fugues. 

2. ‘Music, esp. indifferently played music’ (Og- 
ilvie 1882). 

Hum-trum ; see HumprRum. 

Humulin (hizmizlin). Chem. [f. Bot. L. 
Humul-us (lupulus), the hop.] The bitter aro- 
matic principle of the hop; lupulin. rs 

1854 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 

Humure, obs. form of Humour. 

|| Humus (hizmgs). [L., = mould, ground, 
soil.] Vegetable mould; the dark-brown or black 
substance resulting from the slow decomposition 
and oxidization of organic matter on or near the 
surface of the earth, which, with the products of 
the decomposition of various rocks, forms the soil 
in which plants grow. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierve's Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 474 
That stratum called Auus, which. .serves as a basis to the 
vegetable kingdom. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 15 It was usual, formerly, to attribute the carbon 
or charcoal of plants to their absorption of the humus exist- 
ingin the ground, 1881 Darwin Lar‘hworms Introd. 5 Year 
after year the thrown-up castings cover the dead leaves, the 
result being a rich humus of great thickness. 

b. attrib., as humus acid, soil. 

1881 Darwin Veg. Mould v. 242 The several humus-acids, 
which appear. .to be generated within the bodies of worms 
during the digestive process. 1892 Blackw. Mag. July 99 
The species of Palaquium require a humus soil. 

Humyle, -yll, -yly, obs. ff. Humps, Humpty. 

Hun (hon), sd. [OE. Aine, Hiinas, = ON. 
finar, MHG. Hiinen, Hiunen, Ger. Hunnen, 
med.L. Hunni (Chunni, Chuni), believed to 
represent the native name of the people, who were 
known to the Chinese as Yiong-nu, and also Han.] 

1. One of an Asiatic race of warlike nomads, who 
invaded Europe ¢ A.D. 375, and in the middle of 
the 5th c., under their famous king Attila (styled 
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Flagellum Dei, the scourge of God), overran and 
ravaged a great part of this continent. 

agoo CynewuLr lene 21 (Gr.) Werod samnodan Huna 
leode and Hredgotan, foron fyrdhwate Francan and Hunas. 
bid, 32 Huna cyning. 1607 Torsett Four-/, Beasts (1658) 
226 The Companies or Armies of Huns, wandering up and 
down with most swift Horses, filled all things with slaughter 
and terrour. 1728 Pope Duanciad 1. 90 The North.. 
Great nurse of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. 1838 /'‘exny 
Cyct. XII. 346/2 Under Heraclius [6ro-641] many of the 
Huns embraced Christianity. After that period their name 
is no longer mentioned in History. 185x Ruskin Stones ben. 
I. i. (1874) 16 Like the Huns, as scourges only. 

2. poet. (and in U.S. vulgarly) A Hungarian. 

1802 CAMPBELL Hohendinden vi, Where furious Frank, and 
fiery Hun, Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 1890 Daily 
News 28 June 5/4 The Huns who are here | Pennsylvania] 
said to be creating a widespread dissatisfaction. They are 
engaged chiefly as labourers in the mines and ironworks. 

3. transf, A reckless or wilful destroyer of the 
beauties of nature or art; an uncultured devastator : 
cf. ‘Goth’, ‘ Vandal’, 

1806-7 J. BeResrorp Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vi. Xxxii, 
Visiting an awful Ruin in the company of a Romp of one 
sex or a Hun of the other. 1892 Pall Mall G. 3 May 2/2 
The marauding Huns whose delight it is to trample on 
flowers, burn the underwood, and kill the birds and beasts. 

Hence Hu'n-like a., like a Hun, impiously de- 
structive; Hunnian, Hu‘nnic, Hu‘nnican, 
Hu-nnish adjs., of, pertaining to, or like the Huns. 

1607 TorsELL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 226 These Hunnian 
horses elsewhere he calleth them Hunnican horses. 1820 
Byron Mar. Fadl.tv. ii. 143 Dyed..With Genoese, Saracen, 
and Hunnish gore. 1865 J. Batrantine Poems 139 A 
thousand Hun-like hands are On her Ark of glory. 1875 
Eucycl. Brit. U1. 62/1 Attila is described as having been of 
true Hunnish type. 1882 /ézd¢. X1V. 60/1 A Hunnic party. 


Hunch (hvnJ),v. Also 7 hunsh. [Of obscure 
origin: but cf. Hincn v. If sense 3 belongs to 
the same word as I and 2 (which is doubtful), 
the sense-development may have been ‘to thrust 
or shoot out’, ‘to cause to stick out’, and hence 


‘to form a projection or protuberance’. 

It is noteworthy that the first trace of sense 3 appears, 
not in the simple Azzch vb. or sb., but in the comb. Azch- 
backed substituted in the 2nd Quarto of Shakspere’s Richard 
LIT (1598) iv. iv. 81, for the earlier and ordinary 16-17th c. 
word éxznch-backed, which the rst Quarto and all the 
Folios have here, and which all the Quartos and all the 
Folios have in the parallel passage I. iii. 246. his substi- 
tution of Aunch-backed in the one passage might be thought 
to be a mere misprint of the 2nd Qo., but it is retained in 
all the five subsequent Quartos 1602-1634; and the word 
appears again in 1635, and becomes frequent after 1675. 
Then we have huncht back 1656, to hunch the back 1678, 
hunchback 1712, hunch back 1718, and finally, hanch sb. 
¢ 1800. Johnson 1755-87 knew only Azzch vb. (in our senses 
2 and 3) and Aunch-backed, With these words must be con- 
sidered hudlch sb., hulch back, and hulch-backed, in the same 
senses, given by Cotgr. 1611, which are thus earlier than the 
hunch group, except for hunch-backed in the Shaks. Qos. ; 
also the forms hutch back, hutch-back'd, hutch-shouldered, 
found 1624-1667. We have further to compare the some- 
what similar case of Hump, where hump-backed is known 
earlier than Auwzp sb. or vb., or hump-back.] 

I. +1. zztr. To push, thrust, shove. Also jig. 
to ‘kick against’ a thing; to show reluctance; to 
spurn. Ods. 

1598 R. Bernarp tr. Terence, Heautont. tv. v. (1607) 215, 
I will doe thee some good turne..without any hunching 
[ac lubens]. 1619 J. Dyke Caveat (1620) 17 Would we then 
hunch at a litle bodily paines? x162x Br. Mounracu 
Diatribe 52 God..will send such curst Cowes short hornes, 
and keepe them from hurting, though they hunsh. 1658 
Gurnatt Chr. tu Arm. verse 15. ix. § 3 (1669) 145/1 Con- 
science is as much huncht at, and spighted among sinners, 
as Joseph was among the Patriarchs. 

2. trans. To push, shove, thrust. Ods. exc. dal. 

1659 in Sussex Archzxol. Collect. (1864) XVI. 77 [Her 
husband] Did so hunch and Pincht her, that she Could not 
Lift her armes to her head. 1668 R. L’Esrrance Vis. 
Quev. (1708) 148 Hunching and Justling one another. 1670 
Covet Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 204, I have been caryed in 
when Turkes have been huncht away. 1706 Puitiips (ed. 
Kersey), To Hunch one, to give him a Thrust with the 
Elbow. 1712 ArsuTHNoT Fohn Bull ut. iii, Then Jack's 
friends begun to hunch and push oneanother. ‘ Why don’t 
you go and cut the poor fellowdown?’ 1715 Lapy CowPer 
Diary (1864) 43 A world of shouldering and hunching 
People. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) II. i. 8 A great 
overgrown..boy, who would be hunched and punched by 
everybody. 1755 JoHNson, Hunch, to strike or punch with 
the fist. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miseries Hum. Life xvi. 
xii. 136 You are stoutly hunched aside, by the huge carcase 
of a panting fellow. a@ 1825 Forsy Voc. FE. Anglia, Hunch, 
to shove; to heave up. 1891 ‘J. S. Winter’ Lumley the 
Painter xi. 79 [The dog] hunching his large person heavily 
against her. 

II. 3. trans. To thrust out or uf, or bend, so 
as to forma ‘hunch’ or hump; to compress, bend, 
or arch convexly. 

1678 DrypDEN & Lee Gdifus 1.6 Thy crooked mind within 
hunch’d out thy back. 1738 Swirt Pod. Conversat. 70, 1 was 
hunch’d up in a Hackney-Coach with Three Country Ac- 
quaintances. 1858 HuGues Scouring White Horse i. 62 
Peter. .kept pulling away at his forelock, and hunching u 
his shoulders. 1863 W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid cip 
(1888) I. 215 Shutting his eyes and hunching himself up 
on the seat with hands clenched. 1892 Emiry Law.ess 
Grania Il, 7 He sat .. hunched up, with his knees and his 
chin together. 

b. intr. ? To ‘set one’s back up’. 

x Miss Tuacxeray Old Kensington xy. 126 ‘Non- 
we ’, said G., hunching up sulkily. 





HUND. 


Hunch (henf), sd. [In sense 1 from Huncn 
v.; in sense 2 app. deduced from hunch-backed. 
Sense 3 may belong to a distinct word; this, 
although known only from 17990, is found in yulgar 
use before 1830 in southern and northern dialects, 
in West Indies, and in New England. Cf. also 
Hunk in same sense, exemplified from 1813.] 

1. The act of ‘hunching’ or pushing; a push, 
thrust, shove. Ods. exc. dal. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Ws. (N.), When he quaffing 
doth his entrailes wash, “lis call’d a hunch, a thrust, a 
whiffe, a flash. 1768-74 Tucker L?. Wat. (1852) I. 473 Sup- 
pose..you should give him a good hunch with your foot. 
a 1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Hunch, a lift, or shove. 

2. A protuberance ; a hump. (As to the late ap- 


pearance of this see note to HUNCH vz.) 

1804 W. Tennant Jud. Recreat. (ed. 2) II. 103 The com- 
mon draught cattle of India are distinguished by..a large 
hunch, or protuberance, above the shoulders. 1823 
Scoressy Whale Fishery 36 His back carried a huge 
hunch, 31828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 144 Camelus,.. 
back with fleshy hunches. 1833 J. Hopcson in Raine Mew. 
(1858) II. 306 The old birches have on their crooked stems 
great hunches and wens, 

3. A thick or clumsy piece, a lump, a hunk, 

1790 Grosr Provinc. Gloss. (ed. 2), Hunch, a great hunch ; 
a piece of bread. South. 1818 M. G. Lewis Frat. W. Lud. 
(1834) 359 Another bit of cold ham..I ordered Cabina to 
give her a great hunch of it. 1823 E. Moore Sug/olk Words 
180 Hunch, a good big slice, or lump, of bread or meat. 
1828 Craven Dial., Hunch, a large slice of any thing, as 
bread and cheese. 1828 WessteR, H2uch,..2. A lump..as, 
a hunch of bread; a word in common vulgar use in New- 
England. 1849 James Woodman xxiii, A hunch of ewe- 
milk cheese. 

Hunch, a. dia/. [?f. HuncHv.] That shrivels 
or pinches (with cold). 

ax825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Hunch-weather, cold 
weather, which makes men hunch up their shoulders, and 
animals contract their limbs, and look as if they were 
hunch-backed. 1897 R. E. G. Cote Hzst. Doddington 149 
‘They [hops]..suffered from the ‘cold hunch springs’. 

Hunchback, hunch-back. [f Huncu sé. 
+ Back sd.] 

1. (honf,bee-k) A hunched back. 

1718 Br. Hurcuinson Witchcraft 248 A Man with a 
Hunch-back higher than his Head. 1837 CarLyLE /7. 
Rev. U1. m1. iti, One Lautrec,a man with hunchback, or 
natural deformity. 

2. (hvnfjbek) = HuMPBAcK sd, 2. 

17iz tr. Arab, Nts. cxxiii. (ed. 2) IV. 35 The Story of the 
little Hunch-back. 1818 B, O’Remty Greenland 186 A 
hunch-back .. about fourteen years of age. 1870 L’Es- 
TRANGE Miss Mitford 1. vii. 240 The only bearable hunch- 
back of my acquaintance is Richard the Third. 

3. attrib. Hump-backed. 

1850 W. B. CrarxeE Wreck Favorite 181 The hump-back 
or banebshack. whale..with a larger hump than the sperm 
whale. 


Hunchbacked (hanj,bekt), «. [See Huncu 
v.] Having a protuberant or crooked back. 

1598 Suaxs. Rich. [//, 1. iv. 81 (2nd Qo.) That foule 
hunch-back’d [o/s. avd 1st Qo. bunch-back’d] Toad. 1635 
J. Haywarp tr. Brondi’s Banish’d Virg.145 The babe.. 
was now growne hunch-back’d. 1678 DrypeNn & LEE 
G@dipus 1. i, To take that hunch-backed monster to my 
arms! 1711 Dennis Ref. Ess. Crit. (R.), As stupid and as 
venomous as a hunch-back’d toad. 1809 Med. Frnl. XXI1. 
283 A third..is very much hunchbacked. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. xix. VV. 410 The hunchbacked dwarf who urged 
forward the fiery onset of France. 

Hunched (hznft), 2. Also huncht. [f. Huncu 
sb, or V.+-ED.] Having or bowed into a hump; 
hump-backed; fig. apt to ‘set- one’s back up’, 
*stuck-up’. 

1656 Choice Drolleries 51,1 love thee for thy huncht back, 
*Tis bow’d although not broken. 1769 Pennant Zoo/. III. 
213 A very singular variety of perch: the back is quite 
hunched. 1804-6 Syp. Smitu Zlem. Sk. Mor. Philos. (1850) 
141 Imitating a drunken man, or a clown, or a person with 
a hunched back. 1859 TENNyson Guinevere 41 Ifa man were 
halt or hunch’d, in him ... Scorn was allow’d as part of his 
defect. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 1.146 They do say.. 
that they’re strange, and huncht, and proud. 1883 STEVEN- 
son 7veas. Isl. 1. iti, He was hunched, as if with age or 
weakness. 

Hu'nchet. [f. Hunow sd. 3+-z7.] <A small 
‘hunch’ or lump. 

1790 Grose Province. Gloss.(ed. 2\, Hunchet, a diminutive of 
hunch. 1892 Mrs. Crosse Led-le(ter Days 1. 89 A hunchet 
of cheese. 


Hunchy (hv ni), a. [f Hunca sd. + -y.] 
Having a hunch ; humped, bumpy. 

1840 Dickens Old €. Shop v, I’m a little hunchy villain 
and a monster, amI? 188 R. B. Watson in Frnl. Linn. 
Soc. XV. 404 Eleven..strong, but narrow hunchy ribs. 

+ Hund, sé. and a. Obs. [OE. hund sb. neut. 
= OS. hund, OHG. hunt, Goth. (und), pl. 
hunda, the original Teut. word for 100 :—pre- 
Teut. *kmtd-m, Skr. gatdm, Gr. (&)xardv, L, cen- 
tum, OWelsh can¢é (mod. cynt), Olr. cét, Lith. 
szimtas, OSlay. CbTO sito, Russ. s/o. In Gothic this 
primary form is found only in the plural swa hunda, 
prija hunda, etc., which is also its ordinary use in 
OHG. zwet hunt, drt hunt, though ein hunt occurs 
late. In OE. und was common in the sing. as 
well as the pl. In ME., Aund appears to have 
become obsolete early in 13th c.] 


HUNDFOLD. 
1. =Hunprep (OE. and early ME.). 


¢ 893 K. AELFreD Ovos. u, iv. § 4 Senatum Sat wes an 
hund monna, beh heora zfter fyr[s]te were breo hund. 
e930 Lindisf Gosp. Mark vi. 37 Mid penningum tuem 
hundum [Ags. G. mid twam hundred penegon]. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke xvi. 6 Hund sestra eles. /did. 7 Hund 
mittena hwetes. cx1oso Byrhtferth’s Handboc in Anglia 
VIIL. 298 On prim hund dagum & fif & syxtigum dazum. 
c1175 Lamb. Hom. 5 Ysaias..iwitezede ueale hund wintra 
er bis were. did. 93 Pet weren twa hun manna. c 1205 
Lay. 83 For hire weoren on ane daze hund pousunt, deade. 

2. The element Azd- was also prefixed in OE. 
to the numerals from 70 to 120, in OE. hunad- 
seofontiz, hund-eahtatiz, hund-nigontiz, hund- 
téontiz, hund-endlyftez (-wlleftzg), hund-twelftiz, 
some of which are also found in early ME. 

(No certain explanation can be offered of this Azzd-, which 
appears in OS. as ant-, Du. t- in tachtig, and may be com- 
pared with -Auad in Goth. szbunté-hund, etc.,and:Gr.-xovta.] 

c 893 K. AELFreD O7os. 1. x. § 1, 11 hu[njde wintrum ond 
hundeahtatizgum. arooo C#xdimon’s Gen. 1741 Werfeest 
hele wintra hzfde ‘twa hundteontiz..and fife eac. c¢ 1000 
fEvrric Hom. I. 92 Hund-teontiz geara wes Abraham. 
c1o00 in Cockayne Shrine 85 Hundteontiz and twentig. 
c1000 Ags. Gos. Matt. xviii. 12 Hu ne forlat he ba nigon 
and hundnigontiz on ham muntum? c¢ 1160 Hatton Gosp. 
Matt. xviii. 22 je seofen hundseofenti3 sidan. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom, 5x On pralshipe hie wuneden two and sixti 
wintre, and sume hund seuenti wintre fulle. 

Hund, obs. form of Hounp. 

+ Hu'ndfold, a. adv., and sd. Obs. Also 
hunfold. [f. Hunn + -feald, -fald, -FouD.] = 
HUNDREDFOLD, 

¢ 1000 /EiFric How. 1. 338 Hundfeald zetel is ‘fulfremed. 
c1175 Lamb. Hom. 2t Hunfold mare is :cristes eie. /did. 
147 Heo sculen underfon hundfalde mede. 

Hundred (hzndréd), sd. anda. Worms: a. I- 
hundred, 1 -red, 3 Orm. hunndredd, 3-5 hon- 
dred, 3-7 hundered, 4 houndred, 4-6 hun- 
drid(e, -ryd, 5-6 hondered, -ryd; 3-4 hund-, 
hond-, houndret, 4 hunderet, -it, 4 hund-, 
hondird, hundyrd, 4-8 hunderd, 5 -urd, -yrt, 
honderd, -ert(e. 8. 1 hundra®’, -re8, 4 -rep(e, 
(-richt), 4-5 -rith, 4-7 -reth, houndreth, 5 hun- 
drethe, 5-6 -ryth(e, 6 hundereth, honderyth, 
-dreth ; 6 (9 dal.) hunderth. y. (Chiefly Sc.) 
3-5 hundre, 4 hondre, 4— hunder, 5-6 hundir, 
-yr, 9 dial. hunner. [OE. hundred, pl. -red, 
-redu, neut., = OF ris. hundred, -erd, hondert, OS. 
hunderod (MLG. hundert, MDu. hondert(d), Du. 
honderd), late OHG. (MHG., Ger.) hundert, ON. 
hundrad (pl. -0d) (Sw. hundra, Da. hundrede), 
corresp. to a Gothic type *iusda-raf, lit. the tale 
or number of 100 (-7af, -rdf, related to :vapjan to 
reckon, tell, vaJjé reckoning, number). Other 
OE. words for ‘hundred’ were Hunp (q.v.), and 
hund-téontizg = ON. tio teger, OHG., zehanzug, 2e- 
hanzd, Gothic tathuntéhund, tathuntathund. The 
word hundrad in-ON. orig. meant 120; later, 120 
and Ioo were distinguished as hundrad tolfrgtt 
‘ duodecimal hundred’ and Aevdrad th gtt‘ decimal 
hundred’. In English the word has been usually 
applied to the decimal hundred, but remnants .of 
the older usage remain: see sense 3. The Awz- 
drath, -reth forms are from ON., as are prob. 
hundre, hunder, etc. : cf. Sw. hundra.] 

1. The cardinal number equal to ten times.ten, 
or five score: denoted by the symbols 100 or C. 

a. As sb, or quasi-sb., with plural. 

(a) In singular. Usually a@ (arch. az) hundred, 
emphatically ove hetmdred; in phrases expressing 
rate, the hundred. 

In (+ upon, t at, tfor) the hundred (in reckoning ‘interest, 
etc.) ; now usually expressed by “per:cent.” 

The construction (when there is any) is in OE. -with -gen. 
pl., later with ef and a pl. noun. In mod. Eng. this is 
limited to definite things (e.g. a hundred of the men, of 
those nwen, of them); except in the case of measures of 
quantity, e.g. a hundred of bricks, we do not now use this 
constr. before a noun standing alone (e.g. a hundred of men), 
but substitute the constr.inb. But a Aundred is construed 
with a plural verb, e.g. a hundred of my friends were chosen}; 
a second hundred were then enrolled. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xviii. 28 Hundrad scillinga 

[Rushw. G. hundred denera; Ags. Gosp. an hund penega]. 
¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxxix. [xc.] 10 Peah be heora hundred 
seo. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 6078 All swa summ ille an hunndredd 
iss Full tale. a@1300 Cursor M. 6977 It was na folk pam 
moght wit-stand, pat an hundreth moght for-chace. 1450- 
1530 Myrr. our Ladye 309 Twyes syxe tymes ten, that ys 
to ahundereth andtwenty. c¢1540 Pilgr. T.50in Thynne's 
Animadv, (1865) App. i. 78 A-mongst an hundreth..of 
thes religyuse brethren. 1553 GresHaM in Burgon Life 
(1839) I, 132 To lett upon interest for a xii monthes daye, 
after xiii upon the hundred. 1575-85 Asp. Sanpys Sermz. 
(Parker Soc.) 203 The lender not content to receive less 
advantage than thirty at the hundred. 1617 Moryson /#i7. 
ut. gt For gaine of fifty in thehundred. 1648 NETHERSOLE 
Self-condenined 1. Aijb, Not one of an hundred of them 
could tell. 1663 Grrpier Counsel Div b, About one 
hundred of Leagues. 2692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. 159 ’Tis 
above a hundred to one against any particular throw... with 
four cubical dice. 1737 Pope Hor. Ep.1. vi. 75 Add one 
round hundred, 1885 Tvzes (weekly ed.) 17 Apr. 9/4 
Tickets fabricated by the hundred. 


(4) In plural: hundreds. [OE. hundred, -u, 
neuter, ME. hundredes.] 
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In Avith. often el/ift. for the digits denoting the number 
of hundreds : cf. wits, tens. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark vi. 40 Hi da seton hundredon and 
fiftigon. c1oso Suppl. Atlfric’s Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
176/26 Centurias, zetalu, wed heapas, wed hundredu, c¢ 1275 
Lay. 27830 Of alle pan hundredes Pat to-hewe were. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 8886 O quens had he [Solomon] hundrets seuen. 
1380 Wycuiir Last Age Chirche in Todd Three Treat. p. 
xxvi, Two and twenty hundriddis of 3eeris. c1425 Craft 
Nombrynge (E. E. T. S.) 28 So mony hundrythes ben in 
pe nounbre bat schal come of be multiplicacioun of pe ylke 
2articuls, 1542 RecorpE Gr. Artes 118 a, His place is the 
voyde space next aboue hundredes. 1613 Purcuas /2?- 
grimage (1614) 110 Governours of thousands, hundreths, 
fifties and tens. 1617 Moryson /¢iz. 111. 78 Great store of 
red Deare .. which the Princes kill by hundreds at a time. 
1859 Darwin Ovig. Spec. iii. (1878) 52 One fly deposits 
hundreds of eggs. 1876 Dicsy Real Prof. i. 3 The body of 
invaders is a regular army .. divided into ‘hundreds’ of 
warriors. od. Some hundreds of men were present. 


(c) After a numeral adjective, Ausdred is com- 
monly used as a collective plural, with the same 


construction as in (a). (Cf. dozen.) 

c1050 Byrhtferth’s Handboc in Anglia VIII. 303 prittiz 
sidon seofon beod twa hundred & tyn. axzzr00O. £. Chron, 
(Laud MS.) an. 656 ® 1x Seox hundred wintra. c 1200 
Ormin 6071 Purrh tale off fowwerr hunndredd. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
613 Six hundred of his cnihten. c1340 Cursor M. 13345 
(Fairf.) Pe folk him folowed..be many hundre & thousande. 
c 1460 Battle of Otterbourne 260 Of nyne thowsand Ynglyssh 
men Fyve hondert cam awaye. 1668 Hate Pref. Lolle’s 
Abridgmt. 3 These many hundred of years. 1719 J. T. 
Puitipps tr. Thirty Four Confer. 105 He deluded many 
hundred of Women [od. many hundred w., ov hundreds of 
w.] 1782 Cowrer Loss of Royal George ii, Eight hundred 
of the brave. Mod. He lost several hundred of his men in 
crossing the river. 

b. As adj. or quasi-adj., followed immediately 
by a plural (or collective) noun. 

In OE. sometimes used asa true adjective, either invariable 
(like other cardinal numbers above ¢/7ee), or declined in con- 
cord with its sb. The use in later times may be regarded 
either as a continuation of this, or as an ellipsis of of before 
the noun. The word retains its substantival character so far 
as to be always preceded by a or some adjective (numeral, 
demonstrative, possessive, relative, or interrogative). Either 
the sing. or the collective pl. is used, as in a (a), (c). Cf 
dozen, which has precisely parallel constructions. 

c975 Rushw. Gosp. Mark vi. 37 Mid peningum twem 
hundredum. cxooo Ags. Gosf. ibid., Mid twam hundred 
penezon. c1200 Vices & Virtues 113 Swo manize hundred 
wintre. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 2342 An hondred kni3tes. 
@ 1300 Cursor M.22747 Pe hundret and be pusand knightes. 
c 1340 bid. 10399 (Fairf.) These hundird shepe that were 
ther. c1420 S7x Amadace (Camden) xii, Thre hundrythe 
pownde Of redy monay. 
Scwne..Quhar kingis was cround viij hundyr 3er and mar. 
1568 Grarton Chrow. II. 83 Nine hundreth thousande 
poundes. 1579 Futke Heskins’ Pari. 256 A whole hundreth 
Popes inarowe. 1611 Biste Transl. Pref. 5 Within a few 
hundreth yeeres after Christ. 1665 Hooker JZicrogr. 216 A 
hundred and twenty five thousand times bigger. 1782 
Cowrer Loss of Royal George vi, With twice four hundred 
men, 1818 SHELLEY ev. /slam Iv. xxxii, Many a mountain 
chain which rears Its hundred crests aloft. 1864 Bowen 
Logic x. 325 After one hundred millions of favourable in- 
stances. .the hundred-million-and-first instance should be an 
exception. JZod. The hundred and.one odd chances. 

.(6) Phrase. The Hundred Days, the period of the restora- 
tion of Napoleon Bonaparte, after his escape from Elba, 
ending with his abdication on 22 June 1815. 

ce. The cardinal form Azndred is also used as an 
ordinal when followed by other numbers, the last 
of which alone takes the ordinal form: e.g. ‘the 
hundred-and-first ’, ‘the hundred-and-twentieth ’, 

‘the six-hundred-and-fortieth part of a square 
mile’. 

-2, Often used indefinitely or hyperbolically for 
a large number: cf. thousand. (With various 


constructions, as in I.) 


@ 1300 Cursor M. 17031 He has a hundret sith Dublid pis 
ilk pain. 1362 Lanci. P. PZ. A. vi. rr An hundred of am- 
polles on his hat seeten. a 1450 Kut. de la Tour (1868) 131 
God rewardithe her in this worldely lyff, hundred sithe 
more after the departinge oute of this world. 1513 DoucLas 
Eneis ui. iv.[v.] 2 A fer gretar wondir And mair dreidfull 
to cativis be sic hundir. 1573 J. Sanrorp Hours Recreat. 
(1576) 12 That one growing misorder breed not an hundred. 
1638 F. Junius Paint. of Ancients 66 Altered into a hundred 
severall fashions and shapes. 1738 Swirr Pol. Conversat. 
p. xlvi, How can she acquire those hundreds of Graces and 
Motions, and Airs? 1848 THackeray Van. Fair xiii, You 
and Mr. Sedley made the matcha hundred yearsago. 1885 
Times 20 Feb. 5/1 The hundred and one forms of smali 
craft used by the Chinese to gain an honest livelihood. 

3. In the sale of various commodities, often used 
for a definite number greater than five score ; see 
quots.: esp. Great or long hundred, usually = six 
score, or a hundred and twenty. 

1469 Househ. Ord. (1790) to2 Salt fishe for Lent .. at 204 
[szc, but ?error] to the hundred. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VI/Z, 
c. 13 § 12 ‘The nomber of the C. of shepe..in some countrey 
the great C where .vj. Score is accompted forthe C. x6or 
F. Tare Househ. Ord. Edw. II (1876) 61 Of somme manner 
of fish the hundred containeth six score, and of some other 
sort, nine score. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury m1. v. 260/2 Ling, 
Cod, or Haberdine, have 124 to the Hundred. 1727-42 
Cuamsers Cyci. s.v., Deal boards are sixscore to the hundred, 
called the long hundred. 1813 Q. Rev. IX. 279 To take 
from ten to twenty thousand mackerel a-day at a price not 
exceeding ten shillings the hundred of six score, or a penny 
a-piece. 1859 SALA Tw. round Clock (1861) 16 Fresh her- 
rings are sold from the vessel by the long hundred (130). 1886 
Glasgow Her. 13 Sept. 4/2 A mease [of herring] .. is five 
hundreds of 120 each. : 


c1470 Henry Wadlacé 1. 126_ 








HUNDRED. 


A. Elliptical uses. a. =HUNDREDWEIGHT. 

1542 Recorpe Gy. A tes (1575) 203 An hundred is not iust 
100, but is 112 pounde. 1743 Lond. § Country Brew... 
(ed. 2) 322 Three hundred Weight of Coals make but a 
hundred of Coaks. 1778 G, Semp.e Building in Water 37 
This Ram is only four hundred and a half. 

b. A hundred of some other weight, measure, or 
quantity. 

1538 Vatton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 152 Payd for 
ij hundryth of bords to make y® Church coffur .iiijs. viij4. 
1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 258 An Hundred of Lime, being 
25 Bushels, or an hundred Pecks. 1703 'T. N. City & C. 
Purchaser 214 Oak is worth sawing 2s, 8d. per hundred, .. 
That is the hundred Superficial Feet. 1875 Brprorp 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. x. (ed. 2) 367 Books of gold leaf contain 
twenty-five leaves. Gilders estimate their work by the 
number of ‘hundreds’ it will take (meaning one hundred 
leaves) instead of the number of books. 

e. A hundred pounds (of money). 

1543 Becon Polecy of Warre Wks. (1560-3) 1. 139 The preste 
.. maye dispende hondreds yearely, and do nought for it. 
1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. u. iii, [He] may 
dispend some seven or eight hundred a year. 1728-49 [see 
Coot a. 7]. 1771 Smottetr Husmph. C2, 11 June, I'll bet a 
cool hundred he swings before Christmas. 1806 Surr 
Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) Il. 150 It..contained three bank- 
notes for one hundred each. 1855 Covnqwad/ 257 Laying out 
a few hundreds. 1876 T. Harpy £¢helberta (1890) 411 Faith 
and I have three hundred a year between us. A 

d. A hundred years, a century. Ods. exe. dial. 

a 1656 Be. Hatt Rem. Wks. (1660) 298 Even in the second 
hundred (so antient .. this festivity is). 1883 Lougm. Mag. 
Oct, 638 Since the last year of the last ‘hunner’. 


5. In England (and subseq. in Ireland): A sub- 
division of a county or shire, having its own 
court ; also formerly applied to the court itself: cf. 


County! 4. Chiltern Hundreds : see CHILTERN. 

Most of the English counties were divided into hundreds ; 
but in some counties wapentakes, and in others watds, ap- 
pear as divisions ofa similar kind. The origin of the division 
into hundreds, which appears already in OE, times, is ex- 
ceedingly obscure, and very diverse opinions have been 
given as to its origin. ‘It has been regarded as denoting 
simply a division of a hundred hides of land; as the district 
which furnished a hundred warriors to the host ; as repre- 
senting the original settlement of the hundred warriors ; or 
as composed of a hundred hides, each of which furnished a 
single warrior ’ (Stubbs Coust. Hist. 1. v. § 45). ‘It is certain 
that in some instances the hundred was deemed to contain 
exactly 100 hides of land’ (F. W. Maitland). The hundred, 
OHG. (Alemannisch) huntari, huntre, was a subdivision of 
the gaz in Ancient Germany; but connexion between this 
and the English huzdred is not clearly made out. 

c1000 Laws of Edgar 1. (title) Pis is seo zerzednyss, hu 
mon pet hundred healdan sceal. /d7d. c. 3 And se man pe 
pis forsitte, and pas hundredes dom forsace .. zesylle man 
pam hundrede xxx peninga, and et bam zfteran cyrre syxtiz 
penega, half bam hundrede, half bam hlaforde. c1000 Laws 
of Ethelred 1. c. i. § 2 Nime se hlaford twegen getreowe 
pegenas innan bam hundrede. ?@1143 WiLL. Matmess. 
Gesta Reg. 11 § 122 Centurias quas dicunt hundrez, et deci- 
mas quas thethingas vocant instituit [Elfredus]. 1292 
Britton 1. i. § 13 En counteez et hundrez et en Court de 
chescun fraunc tenaunt. /é7d, iii. § 7 De amercier nul 
homme en court de baroun ne en hundred. ¢1325 Poem 
Times Edw. II 469 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 344 And thise 
assisours, that comen to shire and to hundred Damneth men 
for silver. 1450 J. Paston Petit. in P. Lett. No. 77 I. 107 
In the courtes of the hundred. 1465 Marc. Paston Jéid. 
No. 510 II. 20x Endytyd.. by the enquest of Fourhoo 
hunder. 1480 Caxton Descy. Brit. 20 In Yorkshire ben 
xxij hondredis. 1559 in Strype Anz. Ref (1824) I. u. App. 
vii. 409 There is. .in every houndrethe one head counstable. 
1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xii. 52, 1632 MassINGER 
City Madam 1. ii, Thy sire, constable Of the hundred. 
1656 Evetyn Jem. 8 July, [Dedham] a clothing town, as 
most are in Essex, but lies in the unwholesome hundreds. 
1748 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. 1. 7 (D.) From hence [Tilbury 
Fort] there is nothing for many miles together remarkable 
but a continued level of unhealthy marshes called The Three 
Hundreds, till we come before Leigh. 1765 BLacKSTONE 
Comm. Introd. iv. 115 As ten families of freeholders made 
up a town or tithing, so ten tithings composed a superior 
division, called a hundred, as consisting of ten times ten 
families. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp AZiseries Hum. Life (1826) 
ul. xxx, On a visit in the Hundreds of Essex. 1874 Stupgs 
Const. Hist. 1. v.96 The union of a number of townships for 
the purpose of judicial administration, peace, and defence, 
formed what is known as the hundred or wapentake. 
1876 Dicsy Real Prop. i. 3 It is impossible to trace the 
exact links of connexion between the hundreds of warriors 
who constituted the sub-divisions of the Teutonic army and 
the territorial hundred of later times; there can however be 
no question that the two are connected. 1886 Act 49 § 50 
Vict. c. 38 Whereas by law the inhabitants of the hundred 
or other area in which property is damaged by persons 
riotously and tumultuously assembled together are liable in 
certain cases to pay compensation for such damage, and it 
is expedient to make other provision [etc.] .. § 5.. the 
amount required to meet the said payments shall be raised 
as part of the police rate. 1888 Act 51 & 52 Vict. c. 41 $3 
There shall be transferred to the council of each county.. 
The making, assessing, and levying of county, police, 
hundred, and all rates. /ézd. § 100 The expression ‘ divi- 
sion of a county’, in..this Act..includes any hundred, 
lathe, wapentake, or other like division. 

b. A division of a county in the British American 
colonies or provinces of Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Pennsylvania, which still exists in the 
state of Delaware. 

1621 Ordin. Virginia 24 July in Stith Hist. Virginia App. 
iv. 33 The other council. .shall consist for the present, of the 
said council of state, and of two burgesses out of every town, 
hundred, or other particular plantation. 1637-8 in Archives 
of Maryland II. 50 Whereas the west side of St. Georges 
river is now. .thought fit to be erected into a hundred by the 
name of St. Georges hundred, 1683 Co/. Rec. Pennsylv, 1, 


HUNDRED. 


2t Power to Divide the said Countrey and Islands, into 
‘Townes, Hundreds and Counties, 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commu. II. x\viii. 224 note, In Maryland hundreds, which 
still exist in Delaware, were for a long time the chief ad- 
ministrative divisions. 1896 P. A. Bruce Econ, Hist. Vir- 
ginia I, 210 At certain intervals ,, houses were put up, the 
occupants of which formed a guard .. for the population of 
the Hundreds. 
+e. Proverb. Ods. 

1546 J. Hrywoop Prov. (1867) 76 What ye wan in the 
hundred ye lost in the sheere. 1625 Bacon Ess., Empire 
(Arb.) 307 Taxes, and Imposts vpon them [merchants] doe 
seldome good to the Kings Reuenew; For that that he winnes 
in the Hundred, he leeseth in the Shire, 1682 Bunyan Holy 
War (R.T.S.) 297 They are Mr. Penny Wise-pound-foolish, 
and Mr, Get-i’ th’ Hundred-and-lose-i-the-Shire, 

+6. A game at cards. Obs. (Cf. Cenr?.) 

1636 DaveNnant /V7Z¢s 1. ii, Their glad sons are left seven 
for their chance, At hazard, hundred, and all made at sent. 
1652 Urquuart Jewel Wks. (1834) 277 As we do of card 
kings in playing at the hundred. 

7. Hundreds and thousands; a name for very 


~ small comfits, 


c1830 [Remembered in use]. 1894 G. Ecrerton Key- 
notes 137 Little cakes with hundreds and thousands on top. 

8. Comb. a. In sense 1 (or 2), (@) attrib., as 
hundred-work, sawyers’ work paid for by the 
hundred (square feet); (4) in adj. relation with a 
noun in the plural, as hundred-eyes, name for 
the plant Periwinkle (Vzzca) ; hundred-legs, a 
centipede; also with a noun in the singular, 
forming adjectival compounds, in sense Having, 
containing, measuring, etc. a hundred (of what is 
denoted by the second element), as huzdred-foot, 
franc, -leaf, -mesh, -mile, -petal, -pound (e.g. a 
hundredfranc piece, a hundred-pound note); so 
hundred-pounder, a cannon firing shot weighing 
a hundred pounds each (see POUNDER); (¢) para- 
synthetic, as Aendred-citied, -footed, -gated, -handed, 
-headed, -hued, -leaved, -throated, etc., adjs. 

185s Kinastey Heroes, Theseus 11. 237 Minos, the King of 
*hundred-citied Crete. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. 
U. S. 264 A*100-foot shaft. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psenud. Ep. 
1. xv. 142 The Scolopendra or *hundred footed insect. 1742 
Youne WV, 7h. 1x. 922 Thy *hundred-gated Capitals. 1876 
Geo. Exvior Dan. Der. 11. xxxviii. 131 The hundred-gated 
Thebes. 1805 W: Taytor in Ann. Rev. III. 266 The 
*hundred-handed Briareus. 1591 Percivatt Sf, Dict., 
Cien cabegas, *hundred headed thistle. 1601 HoLtLanp 
Pliny \t. 83 To bring forth these *hundred-leafe Roses. 
81x A. T. T'Homson Lond, Disp. (1818) 345 The petals of 
the *Hundred-leaved Rose. 1808 BENTHAM Sc. Reforne 50 
A bone breaking *hundred mile road. 1692 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2831/4 Lost..an *Hundred Pound Bag. 1684 J. PETER 
Siege Vienna 109 Mortar-piece, a *hundred pounder. 1842 
TeENNYson Vis. of Sin 27 As ‘twere a *hundred-throated 
nightingale. 1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 239 Some 
Sawyers claim it as a Custom, to have half Breaking-work, 
and the other half *Hundred-work, ‘ 

b. Insense 5. Hundred-court, in Eng. H7st. 

the court having civil and criminal jurisdiction 
within a territorial hundred ; + hundred-man, OF. 
hundredes-man, the constable or officer of the 
hundred, = HuNDREDER I 3 }hundred-mote, the 
assembly of the hundred, the hundred-court ; 
+hundred-penny, a tax or payment anciently 
levied in a hundred. 
_ 1671 F. Puitiirs Reg. Necess. 508 Unless he could not in 
the Century, or *Hundred-Court obtain any Remedy. 1789 
W. Hutton (éz¢Ze) History of the Hundred Court. 1874 
Stupss Const. Hist. I. vy. 104 The hundred court was 
entitled to declare folk right in every suit. a1000 Laws of 
Edgar 1. c. 2 Gyf neod on handa stande, cyde hit man 
pam *hundredes-men, and he syddan pam teoding-mannum. 
[bid. c. 4 Buton he hebbe pes hundredes mann{es] Zewit- 
nyssa, od0e bzes teodingmannes. 1235-52 Kextalia Glaston. 
(Som. Rec. Soc.) 210 Et namiat cum hundredmanno in hun- 
dredo. 1874 Stupss Const, Hist. I. v. 102 On analogy..we 
may fairly maintain that the original hundred-man or hun- 
dredes-ealdor was an elected officer, and the convener and 
constituting functionary of the court which he held, 1839 
Keicutey Hist. Eng. 1.77 The Hundred also had its Court, 
named the *Hundred or Folc-Mote. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. iii. § 3. 125 The Charter was..sworn to at every hun- 
dred-mote, 1189-95 Charter in Wetherhal Register (1897) 
30 Et omnes terra: ad eam pertinentes .. sint quiete .. de 
*hundredpeni et de thethingepeni et de legerwite. 1293 
Rolls Parit. 1. 115/1 Liberi et quieti ab omni Scotto. .et de 
Hidagio.. Hundredespeny, Borchafpeny, Thethyngpeny. 

Hundred (as ordinal) : see HUNDREDTH. 
+Hundredaghte, Ods. rave. In 4hondreda3te. 
[app. an analogical formation after r7t/ajte, 2¢.xt?- 
a3zte, for OE, Jritizode, sixtizgode.] Hundredth ; 
hundredfold. 

1340 Ayend. 234 Po pet byep ine spoushod..habbeb pet 
pritta3te frut. po pet byeb in wodewe-hod habbeb pet 
zixtia3te frut. Po pet lokeb maydenhod habbeb pet 
hondreda3te frut. .. Pet zed pet vil into }e guode londe 
fructefide of one half to pe pritta3te, of oper half to 
zixtia3te and of be pridde half to Fe hondreda3te. 

Hundredal (hondrédal), a. [f. Hunprep 5 
+-AL.] Of or pertaining to a territorial hundred. 

1862 Collect. Archzol. 1. 12 Single manors having a 
hundredal franchise were often called hundreds. 1875 
Stusss Const, Hist, III, xxi. 564 The ancient towns in 
demesne of the Crown... possessed a hundredal jurisdiction. 
1897 MaItLaNp Domesday & Beyond 93 The relation of the 
manorial to the hundredal Courts is curious. 

Hundredary (hwndrédari). [ad. med.L. hun- 
dredarius: see next and -ARY.] = HUNDREDER I. 

Vou, V, 
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1joo Str H. Cuauncy //ertfords. (1826) I. 15 The Chief 
of them [Freemen] were Sheriffs, Hundredaries, and other 
Judges and Ministerial Officers in their several Counties, 
1818 Hatvam A/zed. Ages (1872) 1. ii. 1. § 5. 238 Next in order 
was the Centenarius or Hundredary, whose name expresses 
the extent of his jurisdiction. 1850 /yaser's Mag. XLI. 
343. Every county had still its shire-mote, every hundred 
its hundredary, every tything and parish its wardens. 

Hundreder, -or (hvndrédar, -1). Also 5-6 
hundrythar, hundredour, hunderder.  [f. 
HUNDRED 5 +-ER2:; inmed.L. hundredarius. Cf. 
centenarius, centener, CENTENIER. | 

1. The bailiff or chief officer of a hundred; the 
hundred-man. 

(1285 Act 13 Edw. J, c. 38 Quia etiam vicecomites hun- 
dredarii et ballivi libertatum consueverunt gravare subditos 
suos. 1315 Nolls Parlt. 1. 343/2 Qe les Executions 
de Brefs qe vendront as Viscontes soient faites par les 
Hundreders, conuz & jurez en plein Conte.] 1455 Paston 
Lett, No, 239 I. 330 ‘The Kyng [Hen. VI.] beyng then in 
the place of Edmond Westley, hunderdere of the seyd toun 
of Seynt Albones, 1591 LamBarDE A 7cheson (1635) 38 Vhat 
Sheriffes, Coroners, Hundreders, Burgesses, Serjeants, and 
Beadles, have their Courts within every their particular 
limits. 1607 Cowet /nterpr.(1672), Hundreder,. .signifies 
also him that hath the Jurisdiction of a Hundred, and 
holdeth the hundred Court .. and sometimes it is used for 
the Bayliff of an Hundred, 1761 Hume Ast, Eng. 1. ii. 
50 Twelve freeholders were chosen ; who, having sworn, to- 
gether with the hundreder, or presiding magistrate of that 
division, to administer impartial justice, proceeded to the 
examination of that cause. 1874 Act 37 § 38 Vict. c. 45 
§ 38 Nothing in this Act shall take away..any right or 
privilege of the hundredor or hereditary sheriff of the 
hundred of Cashio, 

2. An inhabitant of a hundred, especially one 
liable to be impanelled on a jury. 

isor Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 159 All these that is at 
the end of the names ar Hundrythars. 1543-4 Act 35 
Hen. VITT, c. 6 § 3 The shireffe..shall returne in euery 
suche panell..six sufficient hundredours at the least. 1628 
Coke On Litt. 157 a, Ina plea personall, if two hundredors 
appear, it sufficeth. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gowt. Eng. 1. 
xxv. (1739) 42 In raising of Forces one hundred were 
selected ex singulis Pagis, which first were called Centen- 
narii, or Hundreders, from their number. 1768 BLacksTONE 
Comm. III, ix. 161 ‘To oblige the hundredors to make hue 
and cry after the felon. 1818-48 Hattam J/7d. Ages (1872) 
IL. viii. 406 xofe, Vhe trial by a jury..replaced that by the 
body of hundredors. 1897 Mairtanpn Domesday § Beyond 
288 In order that all the hundredors may have an interest in 
the pursuit of thieves, it is otherwise decreed, Halfshall go 
to the hundred, 

+3. Acenturion. Ods. 

c15so CHEKE Matz. viii. 8 As Jesus cam into Capernaum, 
yeer cam an hunderder vnto him and sued vnto him. 

Hundredfold (hv ndrédfould), a., adv., and 
sb. Forms: see HunpreD; also 2-4 -fald, 3 
-feald, 3-4 -feld(e, 4 -foold, -uald, 4-6 -folde. 
[f. Hunprep + -rotp. Cf. ON. hundrad-falda, 
MHG. hundertvalt, Ger. hundertfalt, -failtig. OE. 
had hundfeald.] 

A. adj. A hundred times as much or as many. 
c1200 77in. Coll. Hom. 203 He shal fon per-to-yenes hun- 
dredfeld mede. ¢1z00 Ormin 19903 He wollde.. Hiss mede 
3eldenn hunndreddfald Forr hise gode dedess. 1552 HULOoET, 
Hundreth folde, cextuplex. 
B. adv. A hundred times (in amount). 

a1200 Moral Ode 54 Hehit scal finden eft per and hundred 
fald mare. Jézd. 247 Per is fur pet is undret fald hattre 
pene bo ure. 

b. Now always a (an) hundredfold. 

¢1320 Cast. Love 1189 He that alle thyng may welde, 
Dowbled his peyne an hondred felde. 1340 Ayend. 191 
Pet god wolde yelde an hondreduald al pet me yeaue. ¢ 1400 
Maunpbev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 112 Mare acceptable -. pan if he 
gafe him a hundreth falde so mykill. 1797 Gopwin £x- 
guirer 1. ix. 82 It diminishes them a hundred fold. 1840 
Macautay £ss., Ranke (1854) Il. 135 Armies which out- 
numbered them a hundredfold, 

C. sb. 1. A hundred times the amount or 
number. 

cx175 Lamb. Hom. 137 Eower weldede scal eft beon 
imeten eower mede, and bi hunderfalde mare. a 1300 
Cursor M. 17055 (Cott.) But o ioi an hundret fald, he 
dublid be pi sang. 1382 Wyc.ir Gen. xxvi. 12 Isaac..sowide 
in that loond, and he fonde that 3eer the hundryd foold. 
1393 Lanet. P. P/, C. xin. 158 He shal haue an hundred- 
folde of heuene-ryche blisse. 1526 TinpaLe JZatt. xiii. 8 
Some an hundred fold, some fifty fold, some thyrty folde. 
1655 MILTON Sonn., A/assacre Piedmont, That from these 
may grow A hundredfold, who.. Early may fly the Baby- 
lonian woe. 1747 CuesterF. Let. to Prior 6 May, Seed .. 
which indeed produced one hundred fold. 

2. A local name for Lady’s Bedstraw, Galzum 
verum, from its numerous crowded blossoms. 

1853 G. Jounston Nat, Hist. E. Bord. 1. 100 As the 
flowers are exceedingly numerous and clustered, our common 
people call the plant A Hundred-fald. 

Hundredth (handrédp), a. andsd, (Also 4-6 
hundreth, 4 hundret, -re, -ride, 5 hondred, 
7 hundred), [f. Hunprep + -TH. Of late for- 
mation: OE. had no ordinal from hund or hundred ; 
ME. sometimes used forms identical with the car- 
dinal, as is still done dialectally.] The ordinal 
numeral belonging to the cardinal HuNDRED. 

A, adj. 1. Coming last in order of a hundred 
successive individuals. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 192/1 Hundreth, cenxtum, centenus.. 
cente[slimus. 1870 Levins Afanip. 88/44 Y® Hundreth, 
centesimus, 1630 Drayton Noah’s Flood (R.), On the six 
hundredth year of that just man, The second month, the 
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seventeenth day began That horrid deluge. 163r R. 
Byrietp Dectr, Sabé, 14 Vhe one hundred generation. 
1841 W. SpacvinG //aly & Jt, s/. 1. 103 Extending to the 
hundredth milestone, 

2. Hundredth part: one of a hundred equal 
parts into which a whole is or may be divided. 

@1300 Cursor M, 23140 Pe hundret [Gé/t, hundreth, /, 
hundre, 7%. hundride) part i mai noght mele. 1413 Pilger. 
Sow/le (Caxton) v.i. (1859) 71, I sawe therof not the hondred 
part, @x1600 Hooker (J.), We shall not need to use the 
hundredth part of that time. 1665 Hooke A/icrogr. 213 
Not above a four or five hundredth part of a well grown 
Mite. 1790 Burke >. Rev. Wks. V. 111 [He] has not 
power left. . by the hundredth part sufficient to hold together 
this collection of republicks. 1833 N. Arnorr Physics I. 39 
Compressed. .soas to have bulk about a hundredth part less. 

B. sé, A hundredth part. 

1774 C, J. Puires Voy. N. Pole 124 Divided..by a Vernier 
division into hundredths of an inch. 1800 YounGe in PA7/. 
Trans. XCI. 40 We will therefore call this distance 12 
hundredths. 1861 Mitt U/77/¢, ii. 26 Ninety-nine hundredths 
of all our actions are done from other motives. 

Hundredweight (hmndrédwat). [f Hun- 
DRED + WEIGHT. ‘The plural is unchanged after 
a numeral or an ad). expressing plurality, as many. ] 
An avoirdupois weight equal to 112 pounds ; prob. 
originally to a hundred pounds, whence the name. 
Abbreviated cwt. (formerly C.). 

Locally it has varied from 1oo to 120 lb.; ‘in the United 
States a hundredweight is now commonly understood as 
1oo pounds’ (Cent. Dict.). 

[1542 see HUNDRED 4.] 1577 Harrison England ut. i. 
(1877) 11. 4 Such [horses] as are kept also for burden, will 
carie foure hundred weight commonlie. 1672 Petty Po/. 
Anat, (1691) 53 The said quantity of Milk will make 24 C. 
of Raw-Milk-Cheese, and 1 C, of Whey-Butter. 1700 T. 
Brown tr. Presny’s Amusent. Ser. & Cont. 65 [She] could 
as soon fly with a Hundred Weight of Lead at her Heels. 
1858 GREENER Gunnery 303 An anchor-shank weighing some 
hundredweights, 1862 ANstED Channel Jsl. 1v. App. A 
(ed. 2) 564 The Jersey local hundred weight consists of 104 
Jersey pounds, and the Guernsey hundred weight of 100 
Guernsey pounds. 1895 7/7Zzes 6 Mar. 10/6 The hundred- 
welett of certain kinds of cheese was 112 lb. and of others 
120 * 

attrib, 1883 P. S. Ropinson Saints §& Sinners 253 Hun- 
dredweight blocks of silver bullion. 

+Hune. Wart. Obs. Also 7 Sc. huin. [In 
Layamon, app. a. ON. /zn-2 knob at the mast- 
head ; in later use prob. a. F. Awe (from Norse) 
in same sense. Cf. Hounb 50.2] =Hounp 50.21. 

c1205 Lay. 28978 Seil heo dro3en to hune. a 1605 Mont- 
GOMERIE Misc. Poems xviii. 93 Vp uent our saillis, tauntit 
tothe huins. 1764 Veicut in Phil. Trans. LIV. 286 The 
main-top-mast had great pieces carried from it, from the 
hunes down to the cap, at the head of the main-mast. 

Hune, var. of Hone sd.2 Ods., delay. Hun- 
frame, var. UNFRAME Obds., evil, disadvantage. 
Hunfysh, obs. f. HounpFrisH. 


Hung (hzn), 4//. a. [pa. pple. of Hane v.] 

1. Suspended, attached so as to hang down, etc. ; 
see the vb. Often with qualification, as we//, 77/. 

1663 F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. 97 Annulet,a thing hung 
about the neck, 1678 Ozack's Acad. 6 A TVongue wellhurg. 
1771 SMOLLETT Hmph. Cl. 26 June, The carriage is..well 
hung. 1894 A thenzxumz 22 Sept. 393/2 In all hung window 
sashes means should be adopted to permit both the sashes 
being removed. 

b. Of meat: Suspended in the air to be cured 
by drying, or (in the case of game) to become 
‘high’, 

1655 Mouret & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 349 
Country-labourers, accustomed to feed usually upon hung 
Beef. 1772 Nucent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund 1. 106 Old ewe- 
mutton, hung-meat, and household bread. 1833 Marryar 
P. Simple xxiii, A piece of hung beef, and six loaves. 1863 
Morn, Star 1 Jan. 5, I have heard Dr. Hill’s evidence as 
to hung game being unwholesome and unfit for food, 

2. Furnished or decorated w7#h hanging things. 

1648 Gace IVest Ind. 16 All her masts and tacklings hung 
with paper Lanthornes. 1791 Trans. Soc. Arts IX. 33 
They [peas] grew rapidly and were very well hung, 1849 
Macautay Hist. Lug. iii. I. 385 At the larger houses of 
entertainment were to be found beds hung with silk. 

+b. Having pendent organs. Oés. 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 1 Hunge tuppes are such 
as have both the stones in the codde. ¢ 1645 Howe et Leff. 
(1650) I. 32 They cut off his genitories, (and they say he was 
hung like an ass), 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 1998/4 A large 
Hound Bitch..pretty well hung, all white. 1785 Grose 
Dict. Vulg. T., Well-hung. 

Hung (hyn), pa. t. and pple. of Hane v. 


+Hungar. Olds. [a. Ger. Ungar, med.L. 
Hlungarus Hungarian. | 

1. A Hungarian. 

1606 G. W[oopcockeE] tr. Hist. fvstine livja, A while 
after, himself was ouercome by the said Hungars. 

2. A goldcoin of Hungary. Also Hungar-dollar. 

1650 FULLER Pisgah iv. ii. 29 Hungar-dollars, which are 
refined to the standard of Hungarian gold. 1684 T. Smitu 
Ace. City Prusa in Phil. Trans. X1V. 442 Zecchines and 
Hungars for Gold, and Spanish Dollars and Zalotts for 
Silver..pass current among them. 1756 Rott Dict. Trade, 
Hungar, or Hongre,a gold coin struck in Hungary; and 
also a money of accompt, worth about a crown sterling. 

Hungarian (hongeéeridn), a. and sd. [f. med.L. 
Hungaria HuneGary.] A. adj. 

1. Of, belonging to, or native of Hungary. Ap- 
plied to things orig. made or reared in Hungary, as 
Lungarian horse, H. leather; Hungarian balsam, 
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the resinous product of the Carpathian pine, Prmus 
Mugho or Pumilio; Hungarian bowls, a kind of 
amalgamating machine, orig. used in the gold 
mines of Schemnitz; Hungarian machine, a hy- 
draulic machine on the principle of Hero’s foun- 
tain: see quot.; H/ungarian water, Hungary water. 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 48 The Hungarian coine 
is round. 1632 Lirucow 7vav. 1x. 415 The Hungarian 
miles are the longest upon earth. @1688 Vitiiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.) £9. to Julian Wks. 1705 II. 92 Such Carbuncles 
..As no Hungarian Water can Redress. 1829 Nat. Philos., 
Hydraulics ii. 17 (U. K.S.) The Hungarian machine, so 
called from its having been employed in draining a mine at 
Chemnitz, in Hungary, produces its action by the conden- 
sation of a confined portion of air produced by the descent 
of a high Column of water contained ina pipe. 1882 Garden 
13 May 322/1 Hungarian Lilac will shortly be in bloom. 

+2. Thievish, marauding ; needy, beggarly (with 
play on hungry: cf. B. 2; see Nares). Ods. slang. 

1598 Suaks. Merry W, 1. iii. 23 O base hungarian wight : 
wilt y" the spigot wield? 1608 Alerry Devil Edmonton 
(1617) Divb, Come yee Hungarian pilchers, we are once 
more come under the zona torrida of the forest. 

B. sb. 

1. A native or inhabitant of Hungary, a Magyar ; 
a Hungarian horse; the language of Hungary. 

1553 (¢/¢/e) A dialoge of comfort against tribulacion, made 
by Syr Thomas More Knyght, and set foorth by the name 
ofan Hungarien. 161g in Devon /ss. Excheg. Fas. I (1836) 
318 One other gray gelding, instead of one of the Hunga- 
rians given to the Queen. 1668 Witkins Real Char. 1. i. 
§ 3. 4 The Hungarian [language], used in the greatest part 
of that Kingdom. 1841 W. SpacpinG /taly § /t. Lsd, 11. 83 
Fresh invasions of the Saracens, to whom were now added 
the Hungarians from the north. 

+2. (With play on ienger.) A hungry person, 
a great eater: cf. A. 2. Obs. slang. 

1600-12 Rowranps Four Knaves (Percy Soc.) 110 A 
monstrous eater..Invited .. unto a gentleman, Who long’d 
to see the same hungarian, And note his feeding. 1608 
Merry Devil Edmonton (1617) Cij, Away, I... must tend 
the Hungarions. 1632 D. Lupron London iii. 12 The 
middle Ile [of St. Paul's] is much frequented at noone with 
a Company of Hungarians, not walking so much for Recrea- 
tion, as neede, 

+ Hungaric (hynge‘rik), 2. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
Hungaric-us ; cf. HUNGARY.] = HUNGARIAN a. I. 
LTungaric fever; an old name for typhus fever. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. §& Min. 327 Hungarick feaver, 
which is..malignant and contagious. 1694 SALMON Bates’ 
Disp. (1713) 473/2 lt is good against a Hungarick Fever, 
which is a kind of sweating Sickness. 

+ Hungarish, a. 00s. rare. 
= HUNGARIAN. 

1606 G. W[oopcockE] tr, Hist. Justine Llij a, By his wife 
of the Hungarish race hee had one sonne. 

Hungary (hv ngari). [ad. med.L. Hungaria 
(F. Hongrie), f. fungari, Ungart, Ongri, Usri 
(cf. Ucrtan), med.Gr. Ovyypa, Ger. Ungar-n, 
names applied to the Hungarians, who call them- 
selves Magyars.] The name of a country and 
kingdom of central Europe, now forming, with 
several dependent provinces, the eastern or trans- 
Leithan division ofthe Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
Used attrib. as in Hungary water: see quots. 

1698 VANBRUGH /’yov. Wife v. vi, Your bottle of Hungary 
water to your lady. 1706 Purtrips (ed. Kersey), Queen of 
Hungry Water, a Spirit of Wine fill’d with the more es- 
sential part of Rosemary-flowers, 1727-41 CHamBERs Cycd., 
Hungary Water, .a distilled water, denominated from a 
queen of Hungary, for whose use it was first prepared ;., 
made of rosemary flowers infused in rectified spirit of wine, 
and thus distilled. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 129 Hungary 
waters .. were brought to recover the gentleman, 

Hungary, obs. form of Huncry. 


Hunger (hzngar), 56. Forms: 1 hungor, 
1-5 hungur, I- hunger; (also 3 hounguer, 
(Orm.) hunngerr, 3-5 unger, 4 hungire, -yr, 
honggir, houngur, 4-5 hongur, -yr(e, 4-6 
hungre, -ir, honger, hounger, 5~ hongre, -ir). 
(OE. hungor, -ur = OS: hungar, MDu. hongher 
(Du. honger), OHG. hungar, (MHG., Ger. hen- 
ger), ON. hungr, (Sw., Da. hunger) :—OTent. 
*huygru-s; cf. Goth. hugerjan to hunger: the 
actual Goth. sb. was A#jhrus, corresp. to an OTent. 
*huyhru-s; these imply pre-Teutonic *kuykru-, 
*kykri-. Cf. Lith. kankd torment, keftkti to 
ache, Gr. (gloss) Kéyxer=mewG: see Kluge, and 
Zupitza German. Gutturale.] 

1, The uneasy or painful sensation caused by 
want of food; craving appetite. Also, the ex- 
hausted condition caused by want of food. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter \viii. 15 [lix. 14] Hungur drowiad. 
agoo CynewuLr Crist 1660 in Exeter Bk., Nis peer hungor 
ne burst slap ne swar leger. c1ogo Suppl, Atlfric's Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 172/3 Hames, uel popina, hunger. 1154 
O. E. Chron. an. 1137 ® 3 Wrecce men sturuen of hunger. 
a1200 Moral Ode 231 On helle is vnger & perst. ¢ 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 2/54 For strong hounguer he criede loude. 
€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 88 Till ner for hungyre pe 
gaste he 3alde. ax1400-50 Alexander 4608 3e bot fede 30w 
with frute at flays no3t 30ure hongir. 1526 Piler. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 8 What nedeth meet there where shall be 
no hunger? 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 35 After that he 
would never eate nor drinke, but pyned away for hunger 
and sorow. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 836 Very 
patient of labour and hunger, feasting if they have where- 


[f. next + -1SH.] 
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with .. and fasting other-whiles. 1791 Mrs. Rapctirre 
Rom. Forest ii, A repast which hunger and fatigue made 
delicious. 1858 Lytton What will he dot. iii, 1 have the 
hunger of a wolf. 

b. personified or represented as an agent. 

cx000 Andreas 1089 (Gr.) Hungres on wenum blates beod- 
gestes. 1362 Lanct. P. PZ. A. vit. 288 Fedde hunger 
3eorne With good Ale. 1393 /d/d. C. 1x. 177 Honger have 
mercy of hem, and lete me geve hem benes. 1613 PurcHAs 
Pilgrimage (1614) 862 Some perishing in the deyouring jawes 
of the Ocean, and others in their selfe-devouring Mawes of 
Hunger. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat, /ist. (1776) 11. 125 Hunger 
is a much more powerful enemy to man than watchfulness, 
and kills him much sooner. 1894 H. Drummonp A scent 
Man 251 The pareut of all industries is Hunger. 

ec. Proverbs. 

1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 39 Some saie, and I feele, 
hunger perceth stone wall. 1555 Even Decades 62 marg., 
Hunger is the best sauce. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 1. i. 210. 1608 
Torseit Serpents (1658) 780 Hunger breaketh stone-walls, 
and hard need makes the old wife trot. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 12 Had they not so good a sauce as hunger, 1719 
De For Crusoe u. ii, Hunger knows no friend. 

2. Want or scarcity of food in a country, etc. ; 
dearth; famine. Ods. or arch. 

cxrooo AExrric Gen. xli. 30 Hunger fondeb ealle eorpan. 
cr000 Ags. Gos. Matt. xxiv. 7 Mann-cwealmas beod and 
hungras .. and eorpan styrunga. @ 1046 O. E. Chron. (MS. 
C) an. 976 On bys zeare wees se miccla hungor on Angel 
cynne. c1250 Gen. & Ex, 2150 Ghe der him two childer 
bar, Or men wurd of dat hunger war. 1387 TREvisa Higdex 
(Rolls) II. 441 In his dayes fil a greet honger in be lond of 
Israel. 1480 Caxton Chyon. Eng. cii. (1482) 83 The englyssh 
peple that were escaped the grete honger and mortalyte. 
1559 Homilies 1. Swearing i. (1859) 78 God .. sent an uni- 
versal hunger upon the whole country. 1600 Hotvanp Livy 
Iv. 147 These calamities began with hunger. 1847 W. E. 
Forster in T. W. Reid L7fe (1888) I. vi. 196 When we 
entered a village [in Ireland] our first question was, ‘How 
many deaths?’ ‘The hunger has been there’, was every- 
where the cry. ; , 

3. transf. and fig. Strong desire or craving. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Rich. [11 45), That cursed hungre 
of golde and execrable thirst of lucre. 1656-9 B. Harris 
Parival’s Iron Age 4 The insatiable hunger of mony hath 
vayled..their understanding. 1860 Gro. Exior A772 on H0. 
1. v, This need of love—this hunger of the heart. 1880 
Tennyson Battle Brunanburh xv, Earls that were lured 
by the Hunger of'glory. 1889 Ruskin Prvterita III. 43 A 
fit took me of hunger for city life again. 1897 Daly News 
24 Sept. 8/3 This so-called ‘land hunger’ might prevail in 
parts of Ireland where the possession of a small piece of 
land was absolutely necessary. 

q erroneously for hungrt, HUNGRY. 

1300 Cursor AM. 5094 (Cott.) Fiue yeir o bis hunger tide 
[other MSS. hungre, -ry, -ery]. ¢ 1300 /d7d. 2012 (Edin.) 
Nakid and hunger [other A7SS. hungry, hongry] sco clad 
and fed. cx485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 1934 Pe hungor and 
pe thorsty. 

4. attvib. and Comb, a. Of, belonging to, con- 
nected with, or characteristic of hunger, as s22ge7- 
den, -pain, -pinch, -wolf, -world.  . instru- 
mental, as hunger-beaten, -driven, -greedy, -mad, 
-pinched, -pressed, -stricken, -stung, -worn adjs. ; 
hunger-pine vb. @. objective, as hunger-giving. 
d. parasynthetic, as hunger-gutted, -paunched adjs. 

1606 J. Raynotps Dolarney's Prim. (1880) 87 Because, 
that I was *hunger-beaten, I chaw’d a bit. 1843 CaRLYLE 
Past & Py. 1. ii, The Atheist world, from its utmost sum- 
mits of Heaven and Westminster Hall. .down to the lowest 
cellars and neglected *hunger-dens of it, is very wretched, 
a 1618 SyLvEsTER Hymn St. Lewis the King 489 In rags, 
and *hunger-driven. 1895 Wests. Gaz. 11 Feb. 5/2 The 
fearlessness of the hunger-driven birds. 1607 ‘TorsELL 
Four;f. Beasts (1658) 373 Satisfying his *hunger-greedy 
appetite. 1647 R. SraryLTon Fuvenal 67 Art thou with 
th’ injury of a meale so tooke? So *hunger-gutted? 1805, 
Cary Dante, Inferno 1. 44 With his head held aloft and 
*hunger-mad. 1820 Krats /sadel/a lix, Seldom felt she 
any *hunger-pain. 1598 RowLanps Betvaying Christ 11 
Like *hunger-paunched wolues prone to deuour The 
lambe. 1855 Browninc /rya Liffo 127 Admonition from 
the *hunger-pinch, 1639 Futter Holy War 1. viii. (1647) 
ir Being well *hunger-pincht .. [he] ran away from the 
rest of the Christians. 1610 Chester's Tri., Envie 28 A 
rich man *hunger-pin’d with want. @1756 CoLiins Ode 
Pop. Superst. Hight, 164 *Hunger-prest Along th’ Atlantick 
rock undreading climb. 1614 ‘I. Avams*\Watal Banguet i. 
Wks. 1861 I. 161 Hath any gentleman the *hunger-worm 
of covetousness? 1838 Dickens O, Twist xxiii, Many 
*hunger-worn outcasts close their eyes in our bare streets. 


©. Special combs.:  hunger-bane, death by 
hunger, starvation; so +hunger-baned adj., 
starved; + hunger-bedrip, a kind of Brprip or 
harvest service at which the lord gave the tenants 
food; hunger-belt,a belt worn round the abdomen, 
and continually tightened to alleviate the pangs of 
hunger; }+hunger-bond, necessity arising from 
famine; hunger-flower, a species of Whitlow- 
grass, Draba incana, so called because it grows in 
‘hungry’ soils (Cen¢. Dict.) ; bunger-grass, the 
grass Alopecurus agrestis: see hunger-weed; 
hunger-house, a place in which cattle are kept 
for some time before being slaughtered ; a pining- 
house ; hunger-rot, +(a@) a disease in cattle re- 
sulting from scanty feeding ; (6) a miserly wretch 
(dial.) ; hungev-trace, a flaw in the feathers of a 
hawk caused by improper or scanty feeding while 
the feathers are growing ; hunger-weed, a name 
for Ranunculus arvensis and Alopecurus agrestis, 
corn-field weeds, found especially on clayey soil. 





HUNGER. 


1617 MArkHAM Caval.1. 3 Nor..that they..for lacke of 
strength die with *hunger-bane. 1549 CoVvERDALE, etc, 
Erasm, Par, 1 Cor. 12 We beyng there were *hunger- 
baned and famyshed. c¢x300 Custumals Battle - Abbey 
(Camden) 54 Ad quartam precariam, quod vocatur * Hunger- 
bedrip. 1846 Stokes Discov. Australia 11. xii. 395 Mr. 
Pasco..had obtained from them a *hunger belt, composed 
of wallaby furs. 1865 Daily Tel. 21 Dec. 7/1 “Vis a device 
of savages to cheat an empty stomach, and is called ‘the 
hunger belt’. c1z50 Gen. § La. 763 Deden for he, for 
*hunger bond, feger ut into egipte lond. 1839 G. ‘T'ayLor 
Mem. Surtees in Surtees’ Durham VV. 69 He went instantly 
to the *hunger-house, and set it at liberty. 1893 WActby 
Gaz. 3 Nov. 3/6 In two instances the pining-lairs or hunger- 
houses are within the shops or open directly into them. 
1523 Firzners. f/usd. § 54 Also *hunger rotte is the worst 
yotte that can be..and.. cometh for lacke of meate, and 
so for hunger they eate suche as they can fynde. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 11. (1586) 140 Against the 
Winter rotte, or hunger rotte, you must provide to feede 
them at home in Cratches. 1828 Craven Dial., Hunger- 
vot, a penurious, griping wretch. 1848 Sir J. S. SEBRIGHT 
Observ. Hawking 7 Young hawks should be plentifully fed, 
for if they are left one day without food, the *hunger- 
traces will appear. 1852 R. F. Burton Falconry Valley 
Indus iv. 42 note, The plumage will bear. .‘ hunger-traces ’, 
a flaw on the shaft and web of every feather in the body, 
especially the wings and tail, often occasioning them to 
break off at the place injured. 1793 Martyn /lora Rust. 
Il. 56 It [Corn Crowfoot] has the name of *Hungerweed. 
1894 7vmes 21 May 12/1 That most pestilent of weeds, the 
slender foxtail, blackbent, or hungerweed, alopecurus 
agrestis, is already in ear and flower in corn-fields, 


Hunger (hvngoi), v. Forms: 1 hyngran, 
hingrian,(hyncgrian), 3-5hungre-n(4 hongre-, 
hengren, 5 hungyr, 6 houngir, -re, hungre), 4— 
hunger. [OE. hyngran (later hingrian)=OS. gi- 
hungrjan, Goth. hugerjan, f. hungr-, HUNGER sd. 
Cf. also OHG. hungaran, -arén, MUG, and Ger. 
hungern, MLG., MDu. hungeren, MD. and Du. 
hongeren ; OF ris. hungera ; ON. hungra, Da. hun- 
gre, with a different verbal form. The normal 
mod. repr. of OE. Ayngr(d)an would be hinger ; 
in ME. this was assimilated to the sb. hunger] - 

+1. cmpers. as in 2t hungers me ( = Goth. 
huggretp mik, ON. mtik hungrar, OHG. mith hun- 
grit): ‘there is hunger to me’, 1am hungry. (In 
OE. with accus. or dat.) Ods. 

950 Lindisf. Gosf. John vi. 35 Sede cymes to me ne 
hyncgred hine. cx1o00 Ags. Gos. ibid., Ne hingrad pone 
be to me cymd. c1000 Atrric How, 1. 166 Ac siddan 
him hingrode. ax1225 Ancr. R. 214 Ou schal euer hun- 
gren. c¢1300 //avelok 654 Him hungrede swithe sore. 
1375 Barsour Bruce xiv. 432 Thame hungerit alsua weill 
sar. 1393 LanoL. P. Pd. C. xvi. 252 Eet this when be 
hungrep. 

2. intr. To feel or suffer hunger, be hungry. 


agoo CyNEWULF Crist 1354 in Haxeter Bh, Pponne Ze .. 
gefon hingrendum hlaf. ¢x000 Ags. Gosf. Luke vi. 21 


Eadize synd ze Se hingriad nu. @1300 Cursor A. 12943, 
I wat at pou has fasted lang and hungres [777m. hongrest] 
nu. @1310 in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 Thenne mihti hen- 
gren on heowe. 1340 Hampote Px. Consc. 6151, I hungerd 
and yhe me fedde, 1382 Wycir Luke vi. 3 This, that 
Dauith dide, whanne he hungride. c1440 Promp. Parv. 
253/t Hungryn, or waxyn-hungry.., esurzo. 1546 J. Hey- 
woop Prov, (1867) 28 They must hunger in frost, that will 
not woorke in heete. @161z DoNnNE Biadavaros (1644) 129. 
if he had not hungred till then, his fasting had had no 
vertue, 1783-94 BLakEe Songs Exper., Holy Thursday 
15 Babe can never hunger there. 188 N. T. (R.V.) AZa?z. 
iy. 2 When he had fasted forty days and forty nights, he 
afterward hungered [1611 was. .an hungred]. 

3. tvansf. and fig. To have a longing or craving ; 
to long for ; to hanker afte. (With zndirect pass.) 

c1440 Jacol's Well (E. E. T. S.) 113 Pin ey3in gredyly 
hungryn to se vanytees. 1526 TinDALE Jat? v. 6 Blessed 
are they which honger and thurst for [1539 after] right- 
ewesnes. 1563 Win3eT_ I’ks. (1890) II. 12 The peple 
houngerit throw inlake of the heuinlie and necessare fuid of 
Godis Word. 1700 Farquuar Constant Couple ww. iii, 
Hell hungers not more for wretched souls, than he for ill- 
got pelf. 1737 WaTeRLanD Rev. Doctr. Eucharist vi. 161 
The Word was made Flesh; which consequently is to be 
hungred after for the sake of Life. 1856 Mrs. Browninc 
Aur. Leigh vi. 455 Whom still I’ve hungered after more than 
bread. 1873 HELps Anim. §: Mast. vi. (1875) 143 If, over 
and above this necessary repute, you hunger for praise. 

+4. trans. To have a hunger or craving for; to 
desire with longing ; to hunger after. Ods. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vy. 6 Eadize synt pa Se riht- 
wisnesse hingriad [esvrtunt iustitiam) and pyrstad. 1382 
Wycuiir zdid., Blessid be bei pat hungren and bristun ri3t- 
wisnesse. ¢1440 Jacob's Well (EK. E.T.S.) 113 pi mowth 
hungreth gredyly delycacyes..Pin erys hungryn gredyly 
newe tydynges. 1563 //omilies 1. Sacrament 1. (1859) 444 
Spiritually they hungred it, spiritually they tasted it, 

5. To subject to hunger to starve, famish; to 
drive or force by hunger (40, zo, out, etc.). 

1575 Gascoicne Dulce Bellumcxxxii, The Prince to Zeland 
came himselfe To hunger Middleburgh. 1596 DaLRymPLE 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Sco’, x. 313 It culd not be won be na 
force except thay war hungret out. 1641 Best Farm. Bhs. 
(Surtees) 119 Theire pasture will hunger our beasts that 
are used to better keepinge. 1727 P. WALKER Life Peden 
56 (Jam.) Christ minds only to diet you, and not hunger 
you. 1803 S. Peccr Anecad. Eng. Lang. 56 note, In the 
north they say of one who keeps his servants on short 
commons that he hungers them. 1858 KincsLtey Ode to N. 
East Wind, Hunger into madness Every plunging pike. 
1884 Daily Tel. 12 May 5/7 The Mahdi spent five months 
in hungering out Obeid. 

b. ¢ransf. To deprive of strength by want of 
any kind; to ‘starve’. ? Obs. 


HUNGER-BIT. 


14.. /ter Camerar. c. 23 in Scott, Stat. (1844) 700/2 (ved) 
[Skinners] hunger per lethir in defaut of graith bat js to say 
alum eggis and oir thingis. 

Hu'nger-bit, a. =next. 

1549-62 STERNHOLD & H, Ps. xxxiv. 10 The Lions shall 
be hungerbit, and_pinde with famine much. 1671 Mitton 
P. R. ut. 417 Lost ina Desert here and hunger-bit. a@ 1711 
KEN Psyche Poet. Wks, 1721 IV. 201 Furious Panthers.. 
hunger-bitt. 

Huwnger-bitten, 7. ‘Bitten’ or pinched with 
hunger; famished, starved. 

1549 CueKe (Hurt Sedit. (1641) 34 When every man for 
lack is hungerbitten. 1615 J. Sreruens Satyr, Ess. 12 The 
hunger-bitten Client to distresse. 1816-17 Coterince Lay 
Sern. 322 A-hunger-bitten and idealess philosophy. 

Hungered (hv ygaid), a. [Partly aphetic 
form of A-HUNGERED, partly pa. pple. of Hungrr 
v. 5.) Hungry; famished, starved. 

e425 Eng. Cong. Trel. xlvi. 116 Beseged & hungrod. 
1477 Earv Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 21a, He ete whansom- 
euer he was hungered. 1573 Sadir. Poems Refornt. xiii. 
636 The pepill salbe houngerit haill Of Spirituall fude. 
1790 J. WiLtiAMs Shrove Tuesday (1794) 2t The courier .. 
bid the hunger’d eat. 1837 Lyrron £. Maltrav.1. i. 4'To 
get food when I’m hungered. 1871 TeNNysoN Last Tour- 
nant. 713, 1 am hunger'd and half-anger’d. A/od. Sc. A puir 
hungert creatur. 

“| A hungered, an hungered: improperly divided 
forms of A-HUNGERED, ANHUNGERED, q.v. 

1398; etc. [see A-HUNGERED, ANHUNGERED]. 1577 B. GooGEe 
Heresbach’s Hush. w. (1586) 164 Nor .. let them goe a 
hungerd into the Pastures. 1841 James Brigand xxiii, I 
trust that supper is ready, for 1 am an hungered. 

Hungerer (hv ygerer). [f. Huncer v, + -ER!.] 
One who suffers hunger ; one who longs or craves. 

1382 Wycwir /sa. xxxii. 6 And voide he shal make the 
soule ofthehungrere. 1784 R. BaGE Barham Downs 11.6 
A hungerer after loaves and fishes. 1821 Lamp va Ser. 1. 
Grace before Meat, Nothing in Milton is finelier fancied than 
these temperate dreams of the divine Hungerer. 1842 CroLy 
Hist. Sk. 90 The thwarted hungerer for office takes up the 
miserable commonplaces of politics ; and is the radical. 

Hungering (hw ngorin), v7. sb. [f. Huncer 
v. + -ING!.] The action of the verb Huncur ; 
craving, longing. 

1638 Witkins New World 1. (1707) x An Earnestness and 
Hungering after Novelty. 1678 Bunyan Pilgry. 1.115 He 
findeth hungrings and thirstings after him. 1837 CARLYLE 
Fr. Rev. 1. vi. iv, France has begun her long Curriculum 
of Hungering. 1891 Atheneum 10 Jan. 51/1 The insane 
hungering after quarterings, 

Hungering, #//. a. 
That hungers; hungry. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 5 Pa hingrizendan he gefylleb mid godum. 
a1300 £, £. Psalter cvifi]. 9 Hungrand saule he filled 
with gode. a@1340 Hampote Psalter cxlv. 5 He gifis mete 
til hungirand. @ 1882 Rossetti House of Life vi, The half- 
drawn hungering face. 

Hence Hu‘ngeringly adv., hungrily, longingly. 

1884 Arcu. Forsis in Eng. [lustr. Mag. 1. 456 ‘Tidings 
which peoples awaited hungeringly or tremblingly. 

+ Hungerland. Oés. [perh.=Hungary: ch. 
also Hunceruin.] In quot. attrzd. 

1632 Massincer City Madane wv. iv, Your Hungerland 
bands, and Spanish quellio ruffs. 

Hu'ngerless, a. vare. 
-LESS.] Free from hunger. 

1620 SHELTON Quix, III. xxi, 148 Sad and sorrowful tho’ 
hungerless. : 

+Hungerlin. 0ds. [? A corruption of Hun- 
GERLAND.] ‘A sort of short furred robe, so named 


from having been derived from Hungary’ (Nares). 

1645 Howe t Ze/z. I. 1. i, It was a quaint difference the 
Ancients did put ’twixt a Letter and an Oration, that the one 
should be -attir’d like a Woman, the other like a Man.. A 
Letter or Epistle should be short-coated and closely couchd : 
a Hungerlin becomes a Letter more hansomely then a gown. 
1658 Bursury Hist, Chr. Alessandra 212 The Cardinal 
followed her Majesty, who had on a man’s Hungerlin of 
plain black Velvet with a band, and an upper safegard for 
women of a dark grey colour, without which she would have 
lookt like a man. ; ; 

Hungerly (ha ngouli), adj. Obs. or arch. [f. 
Houneer sé. + -ty!.] Wungry-looking; having 
a hungry, starved, or famished look. 

1393 Lane. P. 2. C. vit. 197 Ich can nat hym discryue, 
So hongerliche and so holwe heruy hym-self lokede. 1555 
Even Decades 99 Owre men were enforced to departe from 
thense more hungerly thentheye came. 1596 SHAKs. 7a7. 
Shr, ut. ii. 177 His beard grew thinne and hungerly. 1846 
Mrs. Gore £xg. Char. (1852) 55 The linkmen of London.. 
are poor, lean, hungerly, brisk, and knowing. 

Huwngerly, adv. Ods. or arch. [f. Huncur 
sb. + -LY2; in use a variant of Huneriny. Very 
frequent 1550-1650.] Hungrily; greedily. 

1557 Burroucu in Hakluyt Voy. (1886) IIL. 156, I sawe 
them eate rocke weedes as hungerly, as a cowe doeth grasse 
when shee is hungrie. 1607 Suaks. Tiov 1. i. 262, 1 feed 
Most hungerly on your sight. 1653 Hotcrorr Procopius, 
Vandal Wars u. 36 The Vandale boy caught it first, and 
hungerly thrust it hot into his mouth, 1861 Lp, Lyrron & 
FANE Tannhduser 36 Hungerly our ears Wait the melodious 
murmurs of a harp. 

+ Hu-nger-starve, v. Ols. [f. Huncer sé. 
+STaRVE v.] trans. ‘To starve with hunger % 
formerly in regular use where the simple ‘ starve 


is now usual. ; 

1390 Gower Cou/. III, 28 Min eye wolde .. Ben hunger 
storven also faste, Till eft ayein that he her see. 1576 
Frieminc Panofl. Efist. 351 If it were not .. should not all 
kinde of cattell .. perishe, and be hunger starved? 1587 


[f. as prec. + -ING?.] 


[f. HuncER 5d. + 
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Gotpinc De Mornay xxxi. 499 It is written. .I will hunger- 
starue all the Gods of the Gentiles. 1610 His¢vio-m. v1. 
Givb, Though Famine hungerstarue yet heauen saues. 

So Hunger-starved, }-starven ff/.a. ; + Hun- 
ger-starving v/. sb. and Api. a. 

@1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M, Aurel. Viiij b, Ac- 
compaignied with hunger staruen trewandes. 1578 J 
Stockwoop Sev. 24 Aug. 17 The vnmercifull and hunger- 
staruen Souldiers. 1592 Dee Comp. Rehears. (Chetham 
Soc.) 35 To save us from hunger starving. 1597-8 Br. Hatt 
Sat. 1. i, 13 Such hunger-starven trencher poetrie. 1632 
Litucow 7yav. 111. 100, I in that hunger-starving feare, fed 
upon the expectation of my doubtfull reliefe. 1647 Trarr 
Comm. Matt. xv.27 Those that are hunger-starved are glad 
to feed upon hedge-fruit. 1692 DrypeN Eleonora 47 The 
Hunger-starv’d, the Naked, and the Lame. 1725 De For 
Voy. round World (1840) 345 They were indeed hunger- 
starved. 1728 Morcan A dgzers I. iv. 123 This tattered, and 
seemingly hunger-starved, Body of Cavalry. a@1879 J. S. 
Brewer Lng. Stud. (1881) 434 Wolves and foxes., hunger- 
starved, swept down from the neighbouring forest. 

Hungery, obs. form of Hunery. 

+ Hungil, -ill. 0ds. local. [In 1450 houndgilt 
:—OE. type *hundgild ‘dog-payment’.] A pay- 
ment under the Forest Laws on account of dogs. 

In quot. 1621 app. a fine for not expeditating them, = 
Foot-GiLp ; but otherwise explained by Marshall. 

1450 (rolls Parlt. V.195/1 Thomas Cateby .. hath .. Ixs. 
of houndgilt silver yerly .. by the hands of oure Receivour 
of oure Duchie of Lancastre. 1621 WV. Riding Rec. (1894) 
I. 38 As towchinge the expeditating of doggs they saye that 
the laste yeare there was about the summe of x1ij!i xs col- 
lected within the said libertie by the graves of Pickeringe, 
for hungill. 1788 W, Marsuatt Vorssh. Gloss. (E. D.S.), 
Horsam, Hungil-Money, a small tax which is still paid 
(though the intention of it has long ceased) by the townships 
on the north side of the Vale, and within the lathe or 
weapontake of Pickering, for horsemen and hounds kept for 
the purpose of driving off the deer of the forest of Pickering 
from the corn-fields which bordered upon it. 

Hungre, obs. form of Huncrer, Hunery. 

Hungrify (ho yegrifei), v. zonce-wad. [f. Hunery 
a@.+-FY.] ¢razs. To make hungry. So Hu‘ngri- 
fying p//. a., appetizing. 

1881 BLackmore Christowell xxxii, The hungry and hun- 
grifying potato, 1887 — Springhaven xv, 'Vhere was Mr. 
Cheeseman. .amid a presence of hungrifying goods. 

Hungrily (hv ngrili), adv. [f. Hunery a. + 
-LY%.] In a hungry manner; with hunger or 
craving ; longingly ; greedily. 

1377 Lane. P. PZ. B. xx. 122 Thanne cam coueityse..And 
armed hym in auarice and hungriliche lyued. 1693 DrypEN, 
junr. in Dryden’s Fuvenal xiv. (1697) 357 When on harsh 





Acorns hungrily they fed. 1791 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Loyal | 


Odes viii. 42 So hungrily you every thing devour. 1887 
Barinc-Goutp Gaverocks xiv, He..ate hungrily. 

Hungriness (hungrinés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being hungry ; 
greediness ; longing. 

15830 Patscr, 232/1 Hongrynesse, fayn, appetit a manger. 
1577 Der Relat. Sfir. 1. (1659) 186 ‘hat her wormes might 
eat and forget their hungrynesse. 1661 J. Cuitprey 47/t. 
Bacon. 118 Some Rivers overflowing their banks enrich 
more, and others less, according to the fatness or hungryness 
of their water. 1837 Howirr Xz. Life vi. xiv. (1862) 561 
A determined expression of fresh-air hungriness. ’ 

+ Hungriousness. Obs. rare. [f. *hungre- 
ous adj. (f. HUNGRY @, +-OUS) + -NESS,] =prec. 

1549 CovEeRDALE, etc. Erasvz. Par. Eph. Prol., Whan was 
excessyve riotous bankettyng..more outragiously vsed, and 
the pores hungriousnes lesse refreshed, than nowe? 


Hungry (hvygri), «. Forms: I hungris, 
1-6 hungri, 3 (Orm.) hunngri3, 3-6 houngrie, 
4-6 hungre, hongry, 4-7 hungery, 5 hongarye, 
5-6 hungary, 6 hongrye, -ie, 6-7 hungrie, 4— 
hungry. [OE. hungriz, -rezg = OF ris. hungerig, 
hongerig (MDu. hongerich, MLG. hungerich, Du. 
hongerig), OHG., hungerag, -ereg (MUG. hunger, 
Ger. hung(e)rig):—W Ger. type*hungrag-, f.hungr- 
HUNGER 50. : see -Y.] 

1. Having the sensation of hunger; feeling pain 
or uneasiness from want of food; having a keen 


appetite. 

cso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 37 Huoenne Sec we sezon 
hungrigz ve hyngrende? [Ags. Gosf. hingrigendne.] a 1000 
Guthlac 737 in Exeter Bk., Oft he him zte heold ponne hy 
him hungrize ymb hond flugon. c 1200 Ormin 6162 Pe birrp 
fedenn hunngri3 mann. a@1300 Cursor MM. 23084, I was 
hungre, yee gaf me fode. 1382 Wyctir Luke i. 53 He hath 
fillid hungry men with goode thingis, and he hath left 
ryche men voyde [1526 TfNpAtE, He hath filled the 
hongry with goode thinges]. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cxevii. 175 An hungary wolfe. 1546 J. Heywoop Pov. vi, 
Hungry dogs will eat dirty puddings. /ééd. (1867) 75 
Hungry flies byte sore. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xiii. 
139 As houngrie tykis 3e thristit for his blude. 1637 Mitton 
Lycidas 125 The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 
1650 Trapp Com. Lev. xvii. 13 Though hee bee as hungrie 
as a hunter. 1774 Gotvsm. Wat, Hist. (1776) V. 89 How 
hungry soever he may be, he never stoops to carrion, 1855 
Loner. Hiaw. viii. 227 The hungry sea-gulls .. Clamorous 
for the morning banquet. 

b. Said of the belly or stomach. 

1484 Caxton Fables of 4ésop i, xvi, When the bely was 
empty and sore hongry. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
82 b, Scarcite in meate, and the bely alway somwhat 
hungry. 1573-80 Barer Adv. H 734 Bread and salt as- 
swageth an hungrie stomach. 1630 A’. Fohnson’s Kingd. § 
Comma. 87 A hungry belly may call for more meat. 

e. ¢transf. Indicating, characteristic of, or charac- 


terized by hunger; belonging to a hungry person. 








HUNGRY. 


1600 J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa 1. 266 Certaine Arabians lead 
here a miserable and hungrie life. 160r Suaxs. Jud. C.1. 
11. 194 Yond Cassius has a leane and hungry looke. 1818 
SHELLEY ev. /slam x. xv, The .. flocks and herds Who 
had survived the wild beasts’ hungry chase. 1865 DickKENS 
Mut. Fr.1. i, His shining eyes darted a hungry look, 1880 
Antrim § Down Gloss. s.v., A hungry eye sees far. 

2. a. Of times or places: Marked by famine 
or scarcity of food; famine-stricken. ? Ods. 

c1250 Gen. §& Ex. 2136 Quan do hungri 3ere ben ford- 
cumen. @1300 Cursor M. so94 (Gétt.) Fiue 3ere of pis 
hungery tyde. ¢1374 CHAUCER Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 9 (Camb, 
MS.) In the sowre hungry tyme. 1393 Lancu. P. Pd. C. x. 
206 Helden [ful] hungry hous and hadde much defaute. 
1607 Row.anps Diog. Lanth,. 29 When thou art hording vp 
thy foode, Against these hungry dayes. 

b. Of food: Eaten with hunger or keen appe- 
tite. Now rare or Obs. 

1552 Hvutorr, Hungry meale, pferedia. 1653 WALTON 
Angler iv. 104 We shall.. make a good honest, wholsome, 
hungry Breakfast. 1871 R. Exiis Catudlus cviii. 4 First 
should a tongue .. Fall extruded, of each vulture a hungry 
regale, 

3. a. Of food, etc.: That does not satisfy one’s 
hunger ; that leaves one hungry. Hence fg. Un- 
satisfying, insufficient. Now rare. 

156x T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 111. 234 ¥* wil not be con- 
tent with a hungry supper. 1597 Hooker Zccl. Pol. v. 
Ixvii. § 12 Their discourses are hungrie and vnpleasant. 
1617 Moryson //772. 11. 260 To feed upon their owne hungery 
store. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. 128 Shrimps .. tho’ but a 
hungry sort of Food, they are mightily esteemed. 1865 Pad/ 
Mall G.8 Aug. 10 In Lucian’s time they found it rather 
hungry fare. 

b. Causing or inducing hunger; appetizing. rare. 

1611 Coryat (¢zt/e) Crudities hastily gobled vp in five 
Moneths Trauells .. newly digested in the hungry aire 
of Odcombe, in the County of Somerset. 1681 PENN Acc. 
Pennsylv, in R. Burton Eng. Enip. Amer. vii. 109 A skie 
as clear as in Summer, and the Air dry, cold, piercing, and 
hungry. 1852 THackeRAY Eswzond u. vii, There are wood- 
cocks for supper..It was such a hungry sermon. J/od. We 
found it a very hungry place; the children had their appe- 
tites wonderfully sharpened. 

4. In special collocations. 

+ Hungry evil (sickness), a disease in horses charac- 
terized by insatiable hunger. tHungry gut, (2) the 7x- 
testinume jejunum, the part of the small intestine between 
the duodenum and the ileum, so called because it is sup- 
posed to be usually found empty after death ; also zg. 3 (6) in 
quot, 1552, a person with hungry guts, a glutton. Hungry 
Tice, a grain allied to millet, Paspalum exile, much culti- 
vated in West Africa. + Hungry worm (see quot. 1737). 

1852 Hutoer, Hungry gutte, esuzrzo. /bid., Hungry sicnes, 
bulima, buliniia. 1570-6 LAMBARDE Peramb. Kent (1826) 
184 ‘To satisfie the hungrie gut of their ravenous appetite. 
1598 Fiorio, Digizno,..a gut in mans bodie called the 
hungrie gut, because it is alwayes emptie. 1607 TopseELt. 
Fourf, Beasts (1658) 296 The Hungry Evill..is a very great 
desire to eat, following some great emptiness or lack of 
meat. 1737 Bracken Farriery Imipr. (1757) Il. 10r The 
common People imagine them troubled with what they call 
the Hungry Worm under the Tongue. .. There is no such 
Thing as the Worm under a Dog’s Tongue. 1858 Hoce 
Veg. Kingd. 818 Paspalum exile is a native of Sierra Leone 
.. cultivated .. for its small seeds, and called F2dz or 
Fundungi, which signifies Tungry Rice. 1887 Mooney 
Forestry W. Afr. 526 Fundi, fundungi, hungry rice, Sierra 
Leone millet. 

5. transf. and fig. Having or characterized by a 
strong desire or craving (for, tafter, + of any- 
thing); eager; greedy; avaricious. a. of per- 
sons, their attributes, etc. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 215 De hodede. .sholde. .fede mid 
godes worde be hungrie soule. a@1325 Prose Psalter cvifi). 
9 He.. fulfild hungri soules of godes. 1393 LANcL. P. P/. 
C, u. 188 Aren none hardur ne hongryour pan men of holy 
churche. 1848 Upatt Zrasm. Par. Pref. 14 Hongrie of 
ferther Knoweladge. 1590 Sir J. Smytu Disc. Weapons 6 
Hungrie after charge, spoyle and gaine. 1748 Axsor’'s Voy. 
ul. vii. 357 A hungry and tyrannical Magistrate. 1813 
Sueiiey Q. Maé vi. 137 That .. the exulting cries .. Might 
sate thine hungry ear. 1889 Jessorr Coming of Friars Vi. 
266 Classes of eager youths hungry for intellectual food. 

b. of things. 

16s0 Corer. (ed. Howell) Of Fr. Lett., The French is a 
hungry language, for it devours more consonants than any 
other. 1725 Pore Ody'ss, xu. 18 The hungry flame devours 
the silent dead. 1845 Hoop Mermaid Margate xxx, He 
was saved from the hungry deep bya boat. 1886 TRAILL 
Shaftesbury iv. (1888) 52 The conveyance of prize-money. . 
into Charles’s always hungry pocket. 1898 /Vestm. Gaz. 
20 Apr. 5/1 Now and again a column of flame shot out .. 
and stretched a hungry arm at the building. 

6. Lacking elements which are needful or desir- 
able, and therefore capable of absorbing these to a 
great extent ; ‘more disposed to draw from other 
substances than to impart to them’ (J.); esp. of 
land, ete.: Not rich or fertile, poor; of rivers: 
Not supplying food for fish. ‘+ Applied formerly 
also to ‘hard’ waters and acrid liquids, wines, etc. 

1577 B, Gooce Heresbach’s Husb, 1. (1586) 24 The land .. 
which is nought and yeeldes not his fruite, is called leane, 
barren, hungry. 1626 Bacon Sydva § 395 The more Fat Water 
will beare Soape best ; For the Hungry Water doth kill the 
vnctuous Nature of the Soape. 1649 Buitue Lng. Jutprov. 
Impr. (1653) 157 Thy Sets may neither root in stiffe-binding 
Clay : nor hungry Sand. 1703 Art of Vintners & Wine-C. 17 
To meliorate the taste of hungry and too eager White 
Wines. 1787 Besr Angling (ed. 2) 6 Carps in all hungry 
springing waters being fed at certain times will come up, 
and take their meat almost from your hand. 1816 KEATINGE 
Trav. (1817) I. 9 Flat tracts of hungry pasture ground. 
1890 Whitby Gaz. 24 Jan. 3/3 Food was not plentiful in 
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the river anywhere, and Goathland beck was certainly the 
hungriest part of the stream. : 

b. fig. Jejune; barren, sterile. 

1571 GoLnING Calvin on Ps, xxv. 8 A cold and hungery 
imaginacion. ‘ 

e. Min. ‘A term applied to hard barren vein- 
matter, such as white quartz (not discolored with 
iron oxide)’ (Raymond AZining Gloss. 1881). 

7. Comb. + hungry-looked, hungry-looking adjs. 

1713 STEELE Guardian No, 54 ? 12 A lean hungry-looked 
rascal, 

Hunk (hvyk),s5d.! [Known only in the 19th c., 
and not frequent in literature before 1850. It is 
identical in form and sense with West Flem. huske 
(een hunke brood of vleesch a hunk of bread or meat; 
eene hunke aan den bedelaar geven to give a hunk 
to the beggar: De Bo MWestul. Ldiotikon 1892). 
Franck would connect this with Du. Zonk, Hunk 2; 
but the connexion of sense is not obvious.] 

1. A large piece cut off (e.g. from a loaf, cheese, 
etc.) ; a thick or clumsy piece, a lump; a hunch. 

a 1813 A. Witson Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 42 Hunks 
of bacon all around were spread. 1826 Corresp. fr. Wilt- 
shire in Hone Every-day Bk. Il. 1117 Cottage children .. 
munching their ‘hunks’ of bread, smeared with butter. 
1841 J. T. HewLetrr Parish Clerk 1. 94 Munching two 
enormous hunks. .ofcold meat and bread. 1861 SaLa Dufch 
Pict, xv. 232 A leg [of mutton] cut up in hunks and handed 
round. 1891 RAsHDALL in Colleges Oxf. 156 It became 
usual for men to go to the buttery for a hunk of bread and 
a pot of beer. : : 

2. (Sc. dial.) A sluttish, indolent woman; as a 
“nasty hunk’, a ‘lazy hunk’ (Jamieson 1825). 

[Possibly a distinct word; Jam, suggests connexion with 
Hunker v.] ; 

Hence Hunker, a cutter of hunks. (sonce-zwd. ) 

1864 Sata in Datly Tel. 27 Sept., The butchers..seem to 
have been taking lessons from the live-collop hunkers of 
Abyssinia. 

Hunk, sé.2 and a. U.S. [a. Du. honk goal, 
home, ina game; of Frisian origin: cf. WFris. 
honcke, honck ‘ house, place of refuge or safe abode’ 
(Japix) ; EFris. Auk ‘corner, nook, retreat, home 
in a game’ (Doornkaat-Koolman).] 

A. sb. (local, New York) In children’s games: 
The goal, home, or den; as ‘to reach hunk’; ‘to 
be on hunk’, contr. ‘to be hunk’ (Cent. Dict.). 

“A word descended from the Dutch children, and much 
used by New York boys in their play’ (Bartlett 1860). 

B. adj. In a safe or good position or condition, 
all right. 

1856 V. Y. Tribune 30 Dec. (Bartlett), Now he felt himself 
all hunk, and wanted to get this enormous sum out of the 
city. x860 BartLert Dict. Amer. (ed. 3) s.v., To be hunk 
or all hunk is to have reached the goal or place of meeting 
without being intercepted by one of the opposite party, to 
be all safe. 

+ Hunker (hv ykes), sé. U.S. ? Obs. [app. f. 
HUNKS sd. + -ER. 

Remembered by Mr. W. J. Stillman as familiarly used 
¢ 1840 at Shenectady N.Y., ‘to designate a surly, crusty, 
or stingy old fellow, a curmudgeon’. But some would refer 
it to Hunk sb as ‘one who sticks to his post, or home’. 

In U.S. politics: A conservative, one opposed to 
innovation or change; a nickname first used in the 
State of New York about 1845. 

1849 V. V. Evening Post 11 July (Bartlett), He is now the 
leader of the hunkers of Missouri, 1856 Househ. Words 
g Aug. 86/1 Hunker is derived from a popular nickname for 
a self-satisfied, surly rich man; a descendant of Old Hunks 
in fact, 1859 W. Putiuips Speeches 268 Egypt, the hunker 
conservative of antiquity. 1864 Boston Commonw. 3 June, 
The judge, a white-haired old man, well preserved, and a 
stickler for law and precedent and a ‘ hunker’, 

Hence Ku‘nkerism, 

1860 in Bartietr Dict. Amer. 1863 W. Puiiirs Speeches 
365 All this fossil hunkerism is to linger thirty or forty years, 
bid. 528, 1 resolve hunkerism into indolence and cowardice, 
too lazy to think, and too timid to think. 

Hunker (hvykar), v. Sc. [Origin obscure: it 
has the form of an iterative from a stem hunh-. 
Cf. MDu. hucken, huken (Verwijs and Verdam), 
MLG. hiker, Du. hucken (Franck), ON. hitka, 
mod.G. hocken (Kluge) to sit on the hams or 
heels, to squat. These words point to an original 
ablaut series heuk-, hik-, huk- (Aok-) ; from this 
hunk-er, might perh. be a nasalized derivative. 
ON. fok-ra to crouch may be a parallel form; Du. 
hunkeren to hanker, is not connected.] 

intr. Tosquat, with the haunches, knees, and ankles 
acutely bent, so as to bring the hams near the heels. 

- and throw the whole weight upon the fore part of 
the feet. 

1768 Ross Helenore u. 81 Upo’ the ground they hunker’d 
down a three. 1789 D. Davipson Seasons 179 'Vir'd wi’ 
the steep, an’ something dizzy, I hunker'd down. a r8o0r 
R. Gat Tint Quey 377 Then hunkering down upo’ her 
knees, Poor Hornie o’ her milk to ease. 1897 CrockETT 
Lads’ Love iii, He appeared..with his hands on his knees 
‘hunkering ’ a little. 

b. ¢ransf. To cower or squat in a lowly manner. 

1790 A. WiLson Poems 210 A wee bit Cot, Bare, hun- 
kerin’ on some lanely spot. 

Hunkers (hynkaiz), sb. pl. Sc. 


: [Connected 
with prec, vb. : 


cf. the Du. phrases of de hukken or 
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hurken gaan 2itten (Verwijs and Verdam), Ger. 
in der hocke sitzen to squat, which have a similar 
relation to the verbs hukken, hurken, hocken.| In 
the phrase ov one’s hunkers, in a squatting posi- 
tion, as defined under HunkKER v. 

1785 Burns Jolly Beggars Recit. vi. iii, Wi’ ghastly ee, 
poor I'weedle-dee Upon his hunkers bended. 1808 A. Scorr 
Poems 48 Twa paddocks sat, Exchanging words in social 
chat; Cock’t on their hunkers, facin’ ither. 1882 STEVEN- 
son Merry Men ii, | got a glisk o’ him mysel’, sittin’ on 
his hunkers ina hag. 1898 Pall Mall Mag. July 337 ‘We 
cannot set king Charles back on his throne .. by sitting 
here on our hunkers admiring the sea views.’ 

Hunks (hvyks), sb. Also hunx. [Known 

. . 3 
soon after 1600; but not in Dicts. before Kersey’s 
ed. of Phillips, 1706. Origin unknown: it has the 
appearance of a quasi proper name or nickname, 
like Old Grumbles, Bags, Boots, and the like. 
(An Icel. Aunskur cited by Lye is imaginary.)] 

A term of obloquy fora surly, crusty, cross-grained 
old person, a ‘bear’; now, usually, a close-fisted, 
stingyman; a miser. (Generally with close, covetous, 
niggardly, or other uncomplimentary epithet.) 

160z Dekker Satirvom. Wks. 1873 I. 201 Blun, Come you 
shall shake Tucca. Not handes with great Hunkes 
there, not hands. a 1627 MippLeton No Wit, no Help v. 
ii, Now is Mercury going into the second house near unto 
Ursa Major, that great hunks. @ 1634 Ranporpn Muses’ 
Looking-Glass 1. 1v, "twas to blind the eyes of the old 
huncks. c¢1650 Bratuwait Barnabees Frni. u. (1818) 71 
‘There the beares were come to town-a: Two rude hunks, 
tis troth I tell ye. 1676 WycueRLey PZ. Dealer v. ii, [He] 
makes a very pretty show in the World, let me tell you; 
nay, a better than your close Hunks. 1681 Drypen Sf. 
friar, ii, A jealous, covetous, old hunks. 1706 Puitvirs 
(ed, Kersey), Hunks, as a meer Hunks, i.e. a base, covetous 
Wretch, a pitiful, niggardly Fellow. 1728 Younc Love Fame 
1v. 224 ‘The veriest Hunks in Lombard-street. ¢1730 Royal 
Remarks 2 The Antediluvian Gentry, or the old Hunxes 
their Descendants. 1756 Eart Orrery in Connoisseur No. 
129 P 2 They all think me a close old hunks. x82x Lams 
Elia Ser. 1. Old Benchers I. T., C. was a close hunks—a 
hoarder rather than a miser. 1831 TRELAWNEY Adv. Younger 
Sox I. 53 To say nothing to the old hunkses about the past. 
1857 Kincstey 7zwo Y. Ago III. 190 One fellow comes and 
borrows my money, and goes out and calls me a stingy old 
hunks because I won't let him cheat me. z 


Hunkster. rare. [f. Hunks +-srer, in huck- 
ster, etc.] = prec. 
1847 J. Witson Chr. North (1857) I. 143 As if you were 


the greatest of hunksters and never gave but unavoidable 
dinners. 


Hunne, var. Unnev., to grant. Hunne, -en, 
var. Hen adv., hence. Hunner, Sc. f. HUNDRED. 


Hunnian, Hunnic, etc.: see Hun. 
Hunny, Hunsh, obs. ff. Honry, Huncn v. 
Hunsup, corrupt form of Hunt’s-vr. 

+ Hunt, 53.1 Obs. Forms: 1 hunta, 2-6 
hunte, 4-5 honte, 4-6 hunt. [OE. iuzta hunter, 
huntsman (also hunting-spider) agent-n.:—OTeut. 
type *Aznton-, app. from a weak-grade of the same 
root as Hen (:—*hantjan), not exactly represented 
in the other Teut. langs. From its form, Aza is 
an old word, not a derivative of hun/ian Hunvv., 
but app. rather its source. 

The ablaut-stem *hevt-, *hant-, *hunt- is identical in sense, 
and in origin evidently closely akin to hen}-, hanp-, hunp-, 
in Gothic AzvAan to seize, capture, fra-hunpans captive, 
hunps captivity, and OHG. Aunda, OK. hid booty. But 
the interchange of A and ¢ (:-pre-Teut. ¢ and @) is difficult 
to account for. On an apparent pre-Teut. change of 7 to 
zd in these and some other words, see Prof. Napier in Jfod. 
Quart. Lang. § Lit. July 1898, 1303 cf. Brugmann Grund. 
ed. 2, I. § 701.] 

A hunter; a huntsman, (In quot. 1000, a hunt- 
ing-spider.} Common Hunt: see quot. 1707. 

€ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 144 Wip huntan bite, blace sneglas 
on hattre pannan gehyrste. cx131 O. &, Chron. an. 1127 
Da huntes weron swarte .. & here hundes ealle swarte .. & 
hi ridone on swarte hors. c¢1z00 Trin. Coll. Hort. 209 Pe 
deuel .. hented us alse hunte driued deor to grune. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 357 Alle be hontes schulde 
come wip her houndes. cx1450 Bk. Curtasye 629 in Babees 
Bk. 320 A halpeny po hunte takes on pe day For euery 
hounde, po sothe to say. 1566 Dranr Horace, Sat. 1. i. 
Aiij, The hungrye hunts muste haue it all. 1575 TurBER- 
vILE Bk. of Venerie 127 Then the chiefe hunte shall take 
his knyfe and cut off the deares ryght foote. 1700'l. Brown 
tr. Lresny’s Amusem, Ser. & Com. 30 Would you buy the 
Common Hunt, the Common Cryers, the Bridge-Master’s.. 
Places? 1707 CHAMBERLAYNE Pres. State Eng. 357 He 
[the Lord Mayor] hath four Officers that wait on him, who 
are reputed Esquires by their Places; that is, The Sword- 
Bearer. The Common-Hunt, who keepeth a good Kennel 
of Hounds for the Lord-Mayor’s Recreation abroad. ‘The 
Common Cryer, The Water Bailiff. 1807 Dec. 17 Yournal 
84, Common Council of London, fol. 135 b, Motion thereupon 
made that the Office of Common Hunt be abolished, and 


eventually carried. . 
[f. Hunt z.] 





Hunt (hont), 53.2 

1. The act of hunting. a. The act of chasing 
wild animals for the purpose of catching or killing 
them; the chase. « 

€ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, ¥ulian 236 In 30uthhede.. he a 
day til hwntis 3ede. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Awt.’s 7. 1770 Ther 
nas no Tygre in the vale of Galgopheye..So crueel on the 
hunte, 1537 [see Hunt’s ur]. 1588 Suaks. 7¥¢, A. m1. ii. 1 
The hunt is vp, the morne is bright and gray. did. 11. iii. 19 
Eccho mock’s the Hounds, .. As if a double hunt were heard 
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at once, 178: W. Biane £ss. Hunt. (1788) 133 Why a 
Hare, towards the end of the hunt, is often difficult to be 
killed. 1869 ‘TRoLiope /7e knew etc. i. 5 [He] could not have 
ridden a hunt to save either his government or his credit. 
b. fig. and gen. Pursuit, as of a wild animal ; 
the act of strenuously seeking or endeavouring to 
find something; a search, esp. a diligent search, 


Also with adv., as a hunt-up. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear 11. iit. 3, | heard my selfe proclaim’d, 
And by the happy hollow of a ‘Tree, Escap’d the hunt. 1697 
tr. C’tess D’ Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 52 They were now upon 
the Hunt for him. 1764 Foorr Patron u. Wks. 1799 L. 347 
It is three months ago since I got the first scent of it, and I 
have been ever since on the hunt. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. 
India I. v. viii. 659 On the hunt for appearances of guilt. 
1852 Mrs. Cartyte Lett, II. 194, I went off then on a new 
hunt for lodgings. : : 

2. concr. a. A body of persons (which may in- 
clude also horses and dogs) engaged in, or associ- 
ated for the purpose of, hunting with a pack of 
hounds; also, a hunting association. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Sept. 159 For feare of raungers, 
and the great hunt. 1687 Drypen Hind § P.1. 27 The 
common hunt, though from their rage restrain’d .. Grinn’d 
as they pass'd. 1762 in Eg.-Warburton 7/21. Songs (1883) 
Introd. 14 The Orders of the ‘Tarporley Hunt, November 
y® 14th, 1762. 1787 Burns Poems Ded., To the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt. 4791 ‘G. Gam- 
BADO’ Ann. Horsemen Pref. (1809) 55 They might ere now 
have belonged to the first hunts inthe country, 1812 Sfort- 
ing Mag. XX XIX. 134 Foxes..have been poisoned. .to the 
great annoyance of the hunts established in that county. 
1887 Sir R. H. Roserts / the Shires i. 7 She.+is looked 
upon as a privileged person, a pet of the hunt. 1889 Je- 
pent. P. Wentworth 1. 56 Vo withdraw his subscription to 
the Hunt, : 5 

+b. That which is hunted; game killed in 
hunting; =Cuasy sé.l 4. Obs. 3 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 17 In the which 
.-is great quantitie of hunt and flying foules. 1611 SHAKs. 
Cymib. 111. vi. go Boyes wee'l go dresse our hunt. 

ec. The district over which a pack of hounds 


hunts. (Cf. CHASE 50.1 3.) - 

1857 in Art Taming Horses xi. (1859) 178 The celebrated 
* Haycock’ [inn] .., standing ..in the middle of the Fitz- 
william Hunt, 1882 /7e/d 28 Jan. 100/3 Every landowner 
within the hunt should be careful to preserve foxes, Zod. 
‘The property is situated within the Heythrop hunt. 

. Change-ringing, (See quot. and cf. HuNT v, 7.) 

1684 R. H. School of Recreation 93 In all Peals upon five 
Bells there are two Hunts, to wit, a whole and an half-Hunt. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 462/2 The First, or Treble 
Bell, it is termed the Hunt, and the Second Bell the half 
Hunt, because they run from the round Ringing, through 
all the change of Bells backwards and forewards, before 
they come to round Ringing againe. 4 

4. attrib. and Comb., as hunt-breakfast, -dinner, 
-servant ; hunt-weary adj, ; + hunt-beast, a beast 
of the chase ; hunt-sergeant, an officer of Massa- 
chusetts in the colonial and provincial period, 
who had charge of the hunts (carried on with 
hounds) for hostile Indians; + hunt-spear, a hunt- 
ing-spear. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 1. 480 He ordanit..That na hunt 
beist with schutting sould be slane. 1594 Martowr & 
Nasue Dido 11. M.’sWks. (Rtldg.) 263/2 Ascanius.. Bearing 
his hunt-spear bravely inhis hand. 1706-7 Acts Prov. A/ass. 
Bay (ed. Goodell) I. 599 Persons who shall .. have them 
{hounds] at all times in readiness to attend the hunt serjeant. 
1831 CLouGH L'ss.Class. Metres, Actacon 4 Artemis. .alone, 
hunt-weary, Unto a dell .. her foot unerring Had guided. 
1844 DisraeLt Coningsby 11. v, It was at the Hunt dinner. 
1859 Art Taming Horses xi. 183 Scarlet-coated, many with 
the Brocklesby hunt button. 1894 AstLEY 50 Years Life 11. 
5 Horses, hounds, and hunt-servants have never been better 
turned out. 1897 Dadly Ted. 23 Nov. 9/3 A hunt-breakfast 
was given to the followers of the East Rens foxhounds. 

Hunt (hvnt),v. Forms: 1 huntian, 2-3 hun- 
tien, hunten, 3-7 hunte, 4— hunt; (also 3-4 
hont(e, hounte, 4 hownte, Sc. hwnt, 4-6 hount, 
5 honte). [OE. Auntzan:—OTeut. type *huntdjan, 
stem of f. *Azton-, OE. hunta, Hunv sd.1] 

I. 1. itr. To go in pursuit of wild animals or 
game ; to engage in the chase. Also of animals: 
‘To pursue their prey. : : 

¢ xo00 AELFRic Codlog. in Wr.-Wiilcker 92/11 Ne canst bu 
huntian buton mid nettum. cxo00 Sax. Leechd. III. 172 
Gif him bince bat he huntize, beorge him zeorne wid his 
fynd. ¢113x O. £. Chron. an. 1127 Pa seezon & herdon fela 
men feole ee hunten. cxz05 Lay. 1432 3e huntied 
i bes kinges fride. cxzgo S. Ang. Leg. I. 256/5 Ase he 
hountede In a dai In lolifte j-nou3. @1300 Cursor M. 
3519 Esau went for till hunt. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. 
xvi. i. (Bodl. MS.), Some [beasts] huntep by ny3t. a@ 1400 
Octouian 891 To hounty yn ech mannys boundes Hyt was 
hys wone. 1513 More Rich. Z// (1883) 3 [He] sente for 
the Mayre and Aldermenne of London to hym .. too haue 
them hunté and bee mery with hym, 1665 Hooke J/icrog?, 
201, I have beheld them instructing their young ones, how 
to hunt. 1774 Gotpsm. Vat. Hist. (1776) III. 270 The dog 
kinds .. love to hunt in company. 1841 Lane Avad. Nis. 
I. gt One day the son went forth to hunt. z 

b. With prepositions (after, +to, tat, for). 
(Now blending with 3 a.) 

¢1z00 OrMIN 13467 Patt te33 sholldenn hunntenn Acc 
nohht wibb hundess affterr der Acc affterr menn wibb 
spelless. ¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. W. 981 Dido, Ony wilde 
bor .. That a han huntid to in this foreste.  ¢ 1400 
Mavnpev. (Roxb.) xiv. 63 Grete plentee of wylde bestes for 
to hunt at. c1450 A/erdin 183 Yo do nought elles.. but 
hunte after the hare thourgh the feldes. 1486 Bs. St. 
Albans Eijb, When ye hunt at the Roo. 1697 Damrier 
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Voy. 1. i. 9 Walks out into the Woods, and hunts about for 
Pecary, Warree..or Deer. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1776) 
IV. 156 Training them up to nt for fish, 

Jig. 1567 Gude § Godlie B.(S.T.S.) 184 Sa thay think to 
bleir 30ur E, And syne at 3ow to hount. 

2. trans. To pursue (wild animals or game) for 
the purpose of catching or killing; to chase for 
food or sport; often sfec. to pursue with hounds 
or other tracking beasts. Also said of animals 
chasing their prey. 

cro00 AEtERic Hom. I. 576 Ic asende ., mine huntan, and 
hi huntiad hi of zlcere dune and of zlcere hylle. c1275 Lay. 
1423 Corineus was to wode ivare for hunti deor wilde. ¢ 1375 


_ Se. Leg. Saints, Placidas 86 He went to hont Pe auld 


bestis, as he wes wont. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu, 
vi. (Bodl. MS.), Scheo [the owl] huntep and eeteb myes and 
reremyesse. /d/d. xiii, Swalewes pat fleep in pe aiere huntep 
flies. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Eiva, All other beestys that 
huntid shall be. 1588 SHaks, L. LZ. L.1v. iii. x The King he 
is hunting the Deare. 1697 DrypEn Virg. Georg. 1.414 The 


_ proper Time..T’inclose the Stags in Toyls, and Hunt the 


Hare. 1788 W. Biane Hunt. Excurs. 16 The hunting the 
wild buffaloe is also performed by shooting him from 
elephants. 1837 W. Irvine Café. Bonneville 111. 45 To 
hunt the elk, deer, and ahsahta or bighorn. 1859 Art Zamn- 
ing Horses xii, 203 When the hounds hunt anything beside 
fox the word is ‘ Ware Riot’. 

3. jig. and gen. a. intr. To search, seek (after 
or for anything), esp. with eagerness and exertion. 

¢1200 [seer b]. axzz5 Ancr. R. 66 Heo hunted efter 
pris. axz2z40 Ureisun in Cott. Hont. 203 Hwuder schal ich 
fleon hwon be deouel hunted efter me. c 1305 S/. Lucy 119 
in £. £. P. (1862) 104 Hit is al for no3t pat pu huntest 
aboute. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 60 Sathanas 
& his mynysters, whiche dayly hunteth to take thy soule. 
1549 CoveRDALE, etc. Evasm. Par. Thess. 3 We hunted so 
litell for rewarde at your handes. 1722 WoLtaston Relig. 
Nat. ix. 211 Hunting after knowledge which must perish 
with them. 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. VI. 171 Hunt- 
ing backward, upon the dimmest traces, into the aboriginal 
condition of things, 1862 Mrs. Woop Vrs, Hallib. 1. iii. 
15 Spending all his superfluous minutes hunting for a 
house. 1895 Law Times C. 3/1 The judge and Master 
Macdonell hunted through the White Book, and unearthed 
a rule sufficiently elastic. 

b. trans. To go eagerly in search of, search for, 
seek (esp. with desire and diligence) ; to endeavour 
to capture, obtain, or find. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Placidas 126 And pi gud dedis 
causis me, As hou me huntis, to hont pe. 1573 Satir. 
Poems Reform, x\i.tg He neuer huntit benefice, Nor catchit 
was with Couatice. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche 1. ccxxxy, 
He therefore through close paths of wary hast Hunts his 
escape. 1753 J. BArTrAM in Darlington AZem. (1849) 195 
Next morning .. we hunted plants till breakfast. 1894 
BarinG-Goutp Deserts S. France \. 140 It [the truffle] is 
hunted regularly by trained dogs. 

e. To follow (as a hound does) ; to track. 

1579 E. K. Ef. Spenser's Sheph. Cal., In regard wherof, 
I scorne and spue out the rakehellye route of ‘our ragged 
rymers (for so themselues vse to hunt the letter). 1590 
Spenser F, Q.1. i. rr That path.. Which when by tract they 
hunted had throughout At length it brought them to a 
hollowe cave. 1847 TENNYSON Princ. 11. 368 ‘ They hunt old 
trails’ said Cyril ‘very well; But when did woman ever yet 
invent?’ 1860 TynpALL Glac. 11. xxxii. 417, I hunted the 
seams still farther up the glacier. 

A. trans. To pursue with force, violence, or hos- 
tility ; to chase and drive before one; to put to 
flight ; to chase or drive away or out. 

¢ 1340 Cursor M. 13658 (Trin.) Pei huntid him as a dogge 
Ri3zt out of her synagogge. c 1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 2414 
Phyllis, So huntith hym the tempest to and fro. 1484 
Caxton Curiall 3 She is by force hunted away. 1535 
CoveERDALE Ps. cxxxix. [cxl.] 11 A malicious and wicked 
person shal be hunted awaye and destroyed. 1582 N. 
Licnertetp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. ind. \i. 110 Yo hunt 
them foorth lyke theeues. 1642 Rocers Naaman 31 The 
Lord would hunt her out of it. 1808 Scorr Life Drydex iv, 
Hemight lay his account with being hunted out of society. 
1886 R.C. LEsiir Sea-painter's Log 25 They are hunted by 
‘the bobby’ from place to place. — 

b. fig. To pursue with injury or annoyance ; to 
persecute, pester, worry. 

1583 HottyBanp Campo di Fior 387 But hunger hunteth 
me, 1678 O1way Friendship in F. 11.1, He hunts and kisses 
you when he is drunk. 1807-8 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 38 
When..I choose to hunt a Monsieur for my own particular 
amusement. 1860 HawrHorne Marb. Maun (1879) II. vill. 
go These pests..had hunted the two travellers at every 
stage of their journey. 


5. To scour (a district) in pursuit of game; sfec. 
to make (a district) the field of fox-hunting ; hence, 
fig. to search (a place) thoroughly and keenly for 
something which one hopes to find there; to 


examine every nook and cranny of. 

a1440 Sir Degrev. 174, I wulle ffore thy lordes tene, 
Honte hys fforesstus and grene. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 
121 The Citizens have free libertie of hunting a certeyne 
circuite aboute London. 1712 Swirr Le?. 28 Oct., IT must 
now go hunt those dry letters for materials. 1834 Mrpwin 
Angler in Wales 1. 10x Let us hunt the waterfalls higher up. 
1875 WuytE-MELvitte Riding Recoll. i.(1879) 9 When he 
[Sir R. Sutton] hunted the Cottesmore country. J/od, Ihave 
hunted the house for it, but cannot lay my hands on it. 

6. To use or employ in hunting ; to ride (a horse), 


direct or manage (hounds), in the chase. 

1607 Torsett Four-f Beasts (1658) 117 The time of teach- 
ing a Gray-hound..Some hunt them at ten months, if they 
be males, and at eight months, if they be female. 1708 
Lond, Gaz. No. 4465/6 The Owner .. to certify, that his 
Horse was constantly Hunted the last Season. | 1735 
Somrrvite Chase 1. 83 To rear, feed, hunt, and discipline 
the Pack, 1857 Lp, Matmessury Mem. £x-minister (1884) 
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II, 80 In consequence of his always hunting his pointers 
down wind. 1875 Wuyte-MEtviLte Riding Recoll. i. (1879) 
6 He hunts one pack of his own hounds in Northampton- 
shire. 1889 in Horse § Hound 24 Aug. 516/2 Horses de- 
scribed as ‘hunters’... must have been hunted, and be 
a. of being hunted. 

. Change-ringing. To alter the position of (a 
bell) in successive changes so as to shift it by 
degrees from the first place to the last (hunting 
up), or from the last to the first (Auating dow). 
Also adsol. or intr. 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 92 So by turns, till every Bell 
being hunted up and down, comes into its proper Place 
again. Jébi¢. 96 Whatsoever Bells you follow when you 
Hunt up, the same Bells in the same order you must follow 
in Hunting down. 1880 C. A. W. TroytE in Grove Dict. 
Mus. 1. 334 The bells work in regular order from being first 
bell to being last, striking two blows as first and two as 
last: this is called by ringers ‘hunting, up and down’. 

8. To call upon (a person) to fill up or drink off 
his glass: =CHASE v1 4. 

1780 BaNNAtyNE in Mirror No. 76 » 11 Umphraville 
received a slap on the shoulder from one of the company, 
who at the same time reminded him that he was Awzted, 
My friend. .thanked the gentleman .. for his attention, and 
drank off his bumper. 

IL. Phrases. 

9. Hunt down; to chase (an animal) until caught 
or killed; to run to earth, to bring to bay; /ig. to 
pursue and overcome or destroy; also, to pursue 
until one gets possession or mastery of. (See also 7.) 

@1719 AppISON (J.), We should single every criminal out 
of the herd, and hunt him down. 1816 KEATINGE 77av. 
(1817) I. 291 Errors, popular or not, are lawful game, and free 
to every onetohunt down. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. vii. 
If.217 Refusing to spy out and hunt down little congrega- 
tions of Nonconformists. 1877 E. R. Conner Bas. Faith 
iv. 150 Let us..try to hunt down this fugitive question. 

10. Hunt out: to expel or drive from cover or 
shelter by hunting or persistent search; to track 
out; to arrive at or discover by investigation. 

1576 FLeminG Panofl. Epist. 128 Except he hath taken 
flight into Dalmatia, from whence (notwithstanding he lurk 
for a season) we intend to hunt him out. 1596 SPENSER 
State red. Wks. (Globe) 626/1 Not certaynly affirming any 
thing, but by conferring of times, languages, monumentes, 
and such like, I doe hunte out a probabilitye. 1781 W. 
Buane £ss. Hunt. (1788) 15 Or Spaniel, which will hunt out 
their master, or their master’s horse distinctly from all 
others, 1881 J. Taytor Scot. Covenant. (Cassell) 128 To 
assist the soldiers in hunting out and butchering the hapless 
fugitives. 

ll. Hunt up: to prosecute the search for, until 
one finds; to pursue with eager investigation ; to 
‘look up’ (what is not found without energetic 
search). (See also 7.) 

1791 W. Bartram Cavolina 488 They enter .. with a view 
of chasing the roebuck, and hunting up the sturdy bear. 
1817 J. Brapsury Zvav. Amer. 265 If he finds them within 
three or four miles of his house, he thinks himself fortunate ; 
but it sometimes happens that he is two days in ‘ hunting 
them up’, as they term it. 1844 Ars. SmitH dav. Ar. 
Ledbury vii. (1886) 20 [He] employed his time in hunting up 
all the old students that he had known formerly. 1884 
J. A. H. Murray in 13th Addr. Philol. Soc. 20 In... hunt- 
ing up earlier quotations for recent words. 

2. To hunt CHANGE (sd. 9), fo h. COUNTER 
(adv, 1), to h. t CouPLES (sb. 1b), to hk. the For 
(86.4), toh. at Force (sb. 22 a), to &. Rror, to h. 
at the Viuw: see these words. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Navy Land Ships, Huntsmtan- 
ship Wks. 1. 93/1 Allaye, Relaye, Foreloyning, Hunt- 
cownter, Hunt-change, Quarry, Reward, and a thousand 
more such Utopian fragments of confused Gibberish. 

III. 18. Comd. +bhunt-counter, (in Shaks. 
Volio) app. taken as one who hunts counter or traces 
the scent backward: but the Qos. have ‘ you hunt 
counter’, i.e. you are on the wrong scent, you are 
off the track, which Nares and Schmidt accept ; 
+ hunt-smock, one who ‘runs after’ women. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen, IV, 1. ii. 102 You *Hunt-counter, 
hence: Auant. [1765 Jounson Wofe, Hunt-counter, that is 
blunderer.] 1623 Massincer Bondian u. 1, Your rambling 
*hunt-smock feels strange alterations. 

b. In names of various games,as hunt the fox, 
hunt the hare =/ox and hounds, hare and hounds 
(cf. Fox sd. 16 d, HARE sd. 3 b) ; hunt the slipper, 
a parlour game in which all the players but one sit 
in a ring and pass a slipper covertly from one to 
another, the remaining player standing in the 
middle and seeking to get hold of it; hunt the 
squirrel, an outdoor game in which one player is 
chased by another who must follow all his windings 
in and out of a ring formed by the remaining 
players; also called cat and mouse; hunt the 
whistle, a game resembling Ant the slipper, in 
which the seeker is blindfolded and has a whistle 
fastened to his dress, which the other players blow 
at intervals. 

1762 in W. L. C. Etontana xii. (1865) 179 [A list of Games 
popular at Eton in 1762 comprises] *Hunt the dark lan- 
thorn [known also at Harrow]. a@ 1600 in Strutt Sports & 
Past. w. iv. 487 When we play and *bunt the fox, I outrun 
all the boys in the schoole. 1825 Brockerr, *Hunt-the- 
hare, a game among children—played on the ice as well as 
in the fields. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. xi, Last of all, they sat 
down to *hunt the slipper. 1885 d//enexum 16 May 6355/3 
The courtiers, playing at ‘hunt the slipper’ in a very 
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decorous manner. 1897 Daily News 5 May 5/3 When the 
game of hunt the slipper was broken off for ih day, the 
Committee..took the evidence of Mr. Lionel Phillips. 1742 
H. Watrote Left. to H. Mann 8 Oct., The raising of the 
siege of Prague, and Prince Charles and Marechal Maillebois 
playing at *hunt the squirrel, have disgusted me. 1883 
NeEweELL Games Amer. Childr. cxvii. (Cent.). 1757 Foote 
Author u. Wks. 1799 I. 148 We ben't enough for Shunt the 
whistle, nor blind-man’s buff. 

Huntable (hvntab’l), a. [f. Hun v. + -aBLe.] 
Capable of being hunted. 

1857 KincsLey 7zwo Y. Ago I. i. 27 I've shot and hunted 
every beast, I think, shootable and huntable, from a humming 
bird to an elephant. 1895 Daily News 8 Apr. 7/4 Every 
huntable stream in the kingdom is repeatedly visited by 
{otter] hounds during the summer. 

Hunted (hzntéd), p47. a. [f. Hunt v. +-Ep1.] 
Chased, pursued : see the verb. 

1633 P. FLetcuer Purple /s?. x1, xxxi, A hunted Stag, now 
welnigh tir’d. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. 11.xxix, There, like 
the hunted quarry, dwell. 1882 Ouiwa Maremma 1, 121 
She had sympathy with the hunted, not with the hunters, 

Hunter (hvnto1). [f. Hunr v.+-ER1.] 

1. A man who hunts. a. One engaged in the 
chase of wild animals; a huntsman. 

c12z50 Gen. §& Ex. 148x Esau wilde man huntere, And 
Iacob tame man tiliere. c 1386 Cuaucer Avt.’s 7. 78c The 
hunters in the regne of Trace. c1420 Anturs of Arth. v, 
The hunteres thay haulen, by hurstes and by hoes. 1486 
Bk. St. Albans ¥ iij b, The hunter shall rewarde hem then 
with the hede. 1590 SpensER /. Q. u. iii. 21 A goodly 
Ladie clad in hunters weed. 1692 Luttrety Brief Ke/. 
(1857) If. 639 Last Satturday 9 highwaymen mett and 
robb’d 7 hunters, near Ingerstone, in Essex. 1735 SOMER- 
VILLE Chase 1. 37 When Nimrod bold, That mighty Hunter, 
first made War on Beasts. 1865 Luspock Preh. Times xvi. 
(1869) 58x In a population which lives on the produce of the 
chase, each hunter requires on an average 50,000 acres. 

b. fig. and ge. One who hunts or searches 
eagerly for something; a seeker. (Most freq. in 
comb., as fortune-hunter, place-hunter.) 

¢1374 CuHaucer Soeth. 1. pr. ili. 12 (Add. MS.) We scorne 
swiche rauiners and honters [Camé. A7S. henters] of 
foulest[e] binges. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 74), 
The hunter of mannes soule. 1542-5 BrinkLow Lament. 
6b, Whore hounters and robbers of Goddes glorie. 1796 
Bure Let, Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 52 They are the duke 
of Bedford’s natural hunters ; and he is their natural game. 
1811 Miss Mirrorp in L’Estrange Zz (1870) I. v. 157 Are 
you a good motto hunter ? 

ce. Ml. (tr. Ger. jager, Fr. chasseur.) 

1753 Hanway 7vav. (1762) I. vu. xciii. 428 Besides the 
hussars, the king has a small body of men whom they call 
hunters, who are reputed the most faithful couriers in his 
army. 1761 Brit, Mag. 11. 443 Lieutenant-colonel de 
Stockhausen had..posted himself in the Solling with his 
hunters and cannon. 

2. A horse used, or adapted for use, in hunting. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2296/4 A milk white Mare above 14 
hands..a very good Hunter. 1786 Mrs. Piozzi Anecd. 
Johnson in Boswell (1831) I. 512 He certainly rode on 
Mr. Thrale’s old hunter. 1882 Pesopy Zug. Yournalisnt 
xvi. 120 The dash and decision with which, upon a thorough- 
bred hunter, he rode to hounds. 

b. A dog used in or adapted for hunting. 

1605 SHaxs. J/acéd. ut. i. 97 The valued file Distinguishes 
the swift, the slow, the subtle, The House-keeper, the 
Hunter. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2037/4 To be sold 14 Couple 
of Harriers, very good Hunters, and have good Mouths. 
1898 Daily News 5 Oct. 6/6 A very close hunter, and a fine 
hound to boot. 

3. An animal that hunts or chases its prey; sfec. 
a. =hunting-spider (see HunTING ffl. a. b); b. 
A large species of cuckoo (Piaya pluvialis) found 
in Jamaica (Cent. Dict.). 

1658 RowLanb Mou/fet’s Theat. Ins. 1058 Spiders. .others 
live in the open air, and from their greediness are called 
hunters or wolves. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. x1. 188 The Beast 
that reigns in Woods, First Hunter then. 1885 Lapy 
Brassey The 7rades 133 ‘She most formidable of these 
insects appears to be the ‘hunter ant’. 

= Hunting-watch: see Huntine vél. sb. 3b. 

1851 (dusty. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1268 A hunter, engraved, 
enamel dial, 14 inches diameter. 1884 F. J. Brirren Watch 
§ Clockm. 122 Hunter..[is] a watch case that has a metal 
cover over the dial. 

5. attrib. and Comb. a. in sense 1, as hunter- 
boy, -craft, -crew, -goddess, -spear, -train, -troop, 
-warrior; hunter-like, -seeming adjs.; b. in sense 2, 
as hunter action, -breeder, -breeding, -fancter, 
-horsé, -steed; C. in sense 3, as Awsnler ant (see 3). 

1823 in Joanna Baillie Codlect. Poems 15 A *hunter-boy 
blew horn beneath it. 1856 H. H. Dixon Post §& Paddock 
i. 2 An old *hunter-breeder’s confession. J/did. 7 The 
Shropshire men. .are more careful, both as to pedigree and 
style, in their *hunter-breeding. 1851 Mayne Retw Sca/p 
Hunt. v, Different tricks known in *hunter-craft. 1838 
Miss Parpore River § Desert 11. 53 Dedicated to the 
*Hunter-Goddess. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase iv. 240 The 
*Hunter-Horse, Once kind Associate of his sylvan Toils. 
1555-8 Puaer 2veid 1. Bj, *Hunterlyke her bow she bare, 
her lockes went with the wynd. 1483 Cath. Ang?. 192/2 
An *Hunter spere, venabulum. 1863 Lyevt Antig. Man 
23 When the habits of the *hunter state predominated over 
those of the pastoral, venison was more eaten than the flesh 
of..sheep. 1697 Drypen 4nefd x1. 1003 Young Ornitus 
bestrode a *hunter steed. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase Ul. 357 
The busy *Hunter-Train mark out the Ground. no 

d. Combinations with Awnter’s, in specialized 
senses: as hunter’s beef, pudding (see quots.) ; 
+hunter’s mass (cf. Ger. jagermesse), ‘a short 
mass said in great haste for hunters who were 


eager to slart for the chase’ (Nares); hunte:’.. 


HUNTERIAN. 


moon, a name for the full moon next after the 


HARVEST MOON (q.v.). 

1879 Mrs. A. E. James Jud. Househ, Managem. 55 A 
hump of beef is.. best spiced and cured, as *hunter’s beef is 
made at home. 1595 Corey Wits, Fits, §& Fancies 60 A 
Gentleman pray’d him to say a *Hunters Masse (meaning 
a briefe Masse). 1710 Brit. Apollo II]. No. 70. 2/1 The 
Country People call thisthe *Hunters-Moon. 1854 ‘TomLin- 
son Arago’s Astron, 171 ‘here can, therefore, be but two 
full moons in the year which rise during a week almost at 
the same time as the sun sets; the former, occurring in 
September, is called the Harvest-Moon; and the latter, in 
the month of October, being in a similar predicament, is 
termed the Hunter's Moon. 1815 Stmonp Your Gt. Brit. 
I. 45 This plum-pudding.. This precious faculty of not 
losing anything from waiting, has made it be named em- 
phatically *Hunter’s Pudding, Pudding de Chasseur. 

Hunterian (hvntierian), a, [f. proper name 
Hunter +-1ANn.] Of or belonging to John Hunter 
(1728-1793), a famous Scottish surgeon and physio- 
logist, or his elder brother William Hunter (1718- 
1783), an anatomist and obstetric surgeon; esp. 
in Hunterian (also Hunter's) canal, Hunterian 
chancre (see quots.), investigated by John Hunter. 

1807-26 S. Coorer Hirst Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 224 That most 
of the Hunterian theories about it were always false. 1824 
Warr Bib/. Brit, 111. s.v., Hunterian Museum, ..consisting 
principally of Collections in Natural History, the Fine Arts, 
and Antiquities, now the property of the Glasgow University. 
1875 Emerson Lett. §& Soc. Aims ix. 220 The Hunterian 
law of arrested developement is not confined to vegetable 
and animal structure. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Chazcre, 
‘he Hunterian or hard chancre being the local manifesta- 
tion of syphilis. 1886 Jéid., Hunter's canal, a triangular 
canal giving passage to the femoral artery and vein and the 
internal saphenous nerve. 


Hunterite (ha ntarsit). Az. [Named, 1859, 


after Rev. R. Hunter of Nagpore: see -1TE.] A 
synonym of CIMOLITE. 
1859 Haucuton in Phil, Mag. IV. xvii. 18. 1868 Dana 


Min, (ed.5) 457. 

+Hu'nteth. Ods. Forms: 1 huntop, -ap, 3 
huntep, hontep. [OE. huntod masc. f. hest-can 
to hunt + suffix -od :—OTeut. -épuz = L. -dlus (vé- 
natus).) Hunting ; the chase. 

cgoo Charter of Denewulf in Kemble Cod. Dipl. V. 162 
His men beon zearuwe, Ze to ripe, ze to huntode. ¢1000 
fELFric Gex. xxv. 28 Isaac lufode Esau for his huntobe. 
c1000 Sax. Leechd, U1. 212 Huntad don zestreon zetacnad. 
c1200 Trix. Coll. Hom. 209 Ure fo fared on hunted. 1297 
R. Grouc. 8639 Vor to wende an honteb in be nywe forest. 

Huntilite (hantilsit). J. [Named after 
T.S. Hunt, an American scientist + -LITE.] Native 
arsenide of silver, from Silver Islet, Lake Superior. 


Hunting (hmntin), v7. sd. [f. Hunt v. + 
-InG 1, 

1. The action of the verb Hunt. a. The action 
or practice of chasing game or other wild animals, 
either for profit or sport ; the chase; venery. 

€ 1000 Airric Collog. in Wright Voc. 5 Hwet dest pu be 
pinre huntunge? cx1z05 Lay. 21342 He hafed bihalues 
Baden his huntinge bilefued. cx1zg0 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
349/148 Pat pis child scholde wende An hontingue. ¢ 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Blasius 60 Pe president Til huntyne has 
his knychtis sent. 1484 Caxton /ab/es of Poge (1889) 4 
The studye of the huntynge and hawkynge is a slouful 
cure. 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. /V 194b,'Vhe king being 
on huntyng in the forest of Wychwod. 1696 tr. Duguesne's 
Voy. E. Ind. 134 No other Island..has better hunting. 
1781 Ginson Dec/, § /*, 11. 112 Constans..was pursuing in 
the adjacent forest his favourite amusement of hunting. 
178: Breckrorp (f/t/e) Essays on Hunting. 1879 Sir G. 
Campsett White § Black 330 What they call ‘hunting’ in 
America is not hunting in our sense, but shooting ; either 
ordinary shooting, or drives for big game. 

b. With a and f/. A hunt, a chase. 

ag5o Nit, Eccl. Dunelm. (Surtees) 118 Of hyntvngvm. 
c 1420 Anturs of Arth. lv, Suche a hunting in a holt, aw 
no3te to be hidde. 15.. Chevy Chase i, A woeful hunting 
once there did In Chevy-chase befall. 1611 Speep Ast. Gt. 
Brit, viu. ili. (1632) 399 That vpon the Lords Sabbath, pub- 
like Faires.. Huntings, and all secular actions should not be 
exercised, 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. E. Ind. 1. xxii. 


263, I saw, in one of these Huntings, above a Dozen of | 


Deer killed. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1V. xx. 609 Ser- 
vices to be rendered in the royal huntings. 
ce. The chasing of their prey by animals. 

1382 Wycuir x Mace. iii. 4 As whelp of lyoun rorynge in 
his huntyng. 1665 Hooke Aficrogr. 202 These Spiders.. 
are nothing so eager of hunting as they are in Italy. 

d. The action of chasing, pursuing or searching; 
a pursuit or search. Also with adv. as hunting-up. 

1542-5 Brinxtow Lament. 4 a, Then will they ronne.. 
a whore hountinge after their false prophetes. 1589 L. 
Wricurt (/7t/e) The Hunting of Antichrist. 1651 Hoppers 
Leviath, 1. iii. 1o A hunting out of the causes. a 1700 
B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Hunting, decoying, or drawing 
others into Play. 1796 Corqunoun Police Metrop. 403 The 
driving of Cattle improperly, usually termed dx/lock-hunt- 
ing. 1876 Miss YoncE Womankind xxiv. 204 A hunting- 
up of faults. 

e. Change-ringing. (See Hunt v. 7.) 

+2. concr. Game killed in hunting. (Cf. Vent- 
son.) Obs. 

c1%460 Towneley Myst. v. 19 Haue, ete, fader, of myn 
huntyng. 1608 TorseL1. Serpents (1658) 7o9 Pindus. .did 
daily give unto him the greatest part of his hunting, 

3. altrib. and Comb. a. General: Of, belonging 
to, used or worn in, adapted for, or engaged in 
hunting, as hunting-bit, -boot, -bout, -cap, -clothes, 
-coat, -country, -craft, -cry, -day, -dress, -excursion, 
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frock, -gear, -habit, -hat, -horse, ~javelin, -knife, 
-language, -nag, -net, -party, -place, -pole, -saddle, 
-season, -skirt, -spear, -spur, -staff, -sword, -term, 
-lide, -totl, -voyage, -whip; for the accommodation 
of huntsmen, as /zn¢ing-camp,-house,-lodge,-tower, 
or of horses used in hunting, as Aeznting-stable. 

1696 Lond, Gaz. No. 3217/4 A white Leather Side Saddle, 
and *Hunting-Bit. 1715 Leoni Padladio's Archit. (1742) 
II. 83 Beasts..either for public *Hunting-bouts, or for the 
Shows in the Amphitheatres. 1770 Wasuincton Writ. 
(1889) II. 310 ‘The Indians..have their *hunting-camps 
and cabins all along the river. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s 
Argenis iv. xiii. 282 Comming in his *hunting-clothes. 
1708 Lord. Gaz. No. 4439/4 An Estate..situated..in.. 
a good *Hunting Country. 1808 Scorr AZarm. 1. viii, Each 
-. Knew *hunting-craft by lake and wood. 1864 TENNy- 
son Aylmer's Field (ed. 1) ad. fin., There the thin weasel 
with faint *hunting-cry Follows the mouse. 1859 — Evid 
165 Wearing neither *hunting-dress Nor weapon. c¢1450 
R. Gloucester's Chron. (1724) 482/2 (MS, Coll. Arms) Ofte 
holdeth he an honde swerdes, bowes, and *huntyngere. 
171x *Hunting-habit [see Hair sd. 3]. 1881 Mrs. 
O'Donocuue Ladies on Horseback in. vi. 83 If a hunting- 
habit be properly cut it will require no shotting. did. 
253 That *hunting-hats frequently fall off. 1565-73 CoorEr 
Thesaurus s.v. Equus, Venator equus, a *hunting horse. 
1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2187/4 The keeping of Hunting- 
Horses. 1686 J. Dunton Lett. /r. New-Eng. (1867) 277 
Guides who will..oftentimes find out *Hunting-Houses, 
and other Lodgings at night. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s 
Argenis 1v. xiii. 282 In his hand he held his *hunting- 
javelin. 1842 Mrs. Gore Fascin. 92 His girdle was gar- 
nished with horn-handled *hunting-knives. 1809 A. Henry 
Yrav. 6 A solitary Indian *hunting-lodge, built with 
branches of trees. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. u. 
(1863) 253 The old manorial Hall..is cut down into a villa, 
or a hunting-lodge. @1680 Burter Newz, (1759) Il. 81 
Like a *Hunting-nag, [he] leaps over what he cannot get 
through. 1788 W. Biane Hunt. Excurs. 3 His annual 
*hunting party. 1730 A. Gorvon Maffei’s Amphith. 96 
Buildings into which Beasts were brought, which they 
called *Hunting-Places. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1274/4 
A Black Gelding .. having on him a *hunting Saddle, and 
a blew Saddle-Cloth. 1730 A. Gorpon Maffet’s Amiphith. 
96 In the Canons of the Synod called Quinzsestus, the 
*Hunting-Shews were prohibited. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. 
1. xxvii, A battle-axe, a *hunting-spear. 1480 Wardr. Acc. 
Edw. IV (1830) 148 A paire of *hunting spurres parcelle 
gilt. @1649 Drumm. or Hawrtn. Aust. Fas. I/L Wks. 
(1711) 42 Sir Alexander Boyd..struck the reverend gover- 
nour with a *hunting-staff upon the head, 1869 TENNySoN 
Pelleas 359 Vhat all the old echoes hidden in the wall 
Rang out like hollow woods at *hunting-tide. 1753 De 
Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 1. ii. 113 An Eminence, where now 
stands an *Hunting-tower of Brick. 1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 
1842/8 A long *Hunting-Whip, withan Ivory handle. 1859 
Art Taming Horses ix. 149 Every hunting-whip should 
have a lash, but it need not be long. 


b. Special Combs.; hunting-box, a small house 
for occupation during the hunting season (see Box 
sb.2 14); hunting-case, a watch-case with a hinged 
cover to protect the glass (orig. against accidents 
in hunting) ; hunting-coal (see quot.) ; hunting- 
crop, a straight whipstock with a leather loop 
for insertion of a thong or lash (Crop sd. 7c); 
hunting-field, the field or ground on which a hunt, 
esp. a fox-hunt, is going on; also, the body of 
mounted huntsmen following the hounds; hunt- 
ing-flask, a flask for liquor, carried during hunting; 
hunting-jug, a jug adorned with figures of hunts- 
men, horses, dogs, stags, etc.; hunting leopard, 
theCheetah (Fe/is jubata), which is tamed and used 
in hunting in India; +hunting mass =/umnter's 
mass (see HUNTER 5d); }hunting-match, a hunt 
taken part in by a number of persons; + hunting 
oath, a bold or outspoken oath such as a hunts- 
man might utter; hunting-piece, a picture repre- 
senting a hunting scene; hunting-pudding = 
hunter's pudding (see Hunter 5d); hunting- 
seat,a country-house reserved for occupation during 
the hunting season ; hunting-shirt U..S., ‘a blowse 
or shirt originally made of deerskin and highly 
ornamented, worn by trappers, hunters and travellers 
on the Western frontier’ (Bartlett Dict. Amer.) ; 
hunting-song, a song sung during a hunt, or re- 
lating to hunting, usually characterized by melodic 
phrases imitating the sound of a hunting-horn ; also 
applied to an instrumental composition of the same 
character ; + hunting tail, a horse’s tail cut in the 
manner practised with horses used for hunting ; 
hunting-watch, a watch having a /unting-case to 


protect the glass, 

1821 Byron Yuan v. 1x, Babel was Nimrod's *hunting- 
box. 1838 Lyrron .4/ice 131 The old admiral has a hunt- 
ing-box in the neighbourhood. 1883 Stavdard 16 Jan. 2/4 
*Hunting coal was what was left after general workings. 
1857 *Hunting-crop [see Crop sd. 7c]. 188 Mrs. 
O'Donocuue Ladies on Horseback 218 A short hunting- 
crop without a lash would do. 1890 Botprewoop Cod, 
Reformer (1891) 217 Light hunting crops having slender 
thongs. ¢c1680 Dx. Yorx in J. Taylor Scot. Covenant. 
(Cassell) 117 ‘There would never be peace in Scotland till 
the whole of the country south of the Forth was turned into 
a *hunting-field. 1846-83 Ec.-Warsurton Hunt. Songs 
Ixxxi. (ed. 7) 218 Each in turn first and foremost the hunting 
field led. 1859 Art Taming Horses i. 22 [His] equestrian 
performances on the course and in the hunting-field. J/od. 
He lost his life accidentally in the hunting-field. 1824 Scorr 
S¢, Ronan’s vii, He has a *hunting-flask usually about him, 





HUNTING-HORN. 


which contains as good medicine as yours to the full. 178x 
Phil. Trans. UXXI. 2 The *hunting Leopard, or Indian 
Chittah. 188x Hunter Gaz. Jud. lV, 619 ‘The cheetah or 
hunting leopard must be carefully distinguished from the 
leopard proper. 1597 Jas. 1. Desonol.1.v. 18 Like a Papist 
Priest, dispatching a *hunting Masse. 1845 NEALE A/ir- 
ror Faith 15 King Oswald heareth hunting-mass. a@ 1637 
B. Jonson Discov., Socrates Wks. (Rtldg.) 764/2 What neede 
wee know any thing .. more then a horse-race, or a 
*hunting-match. 1708 Swirt Predict., Not daring to propose 
a hunting-match. 1563-87 Foxe A. § MM, (1631) III. x. 
106/1 Swearing and raging with an *hunting oath or two. 
1765 H. Watroce in Lett. C’tess Suffolk (1824) 11. 314 Huge 
*hunting-pieces in frames of all-coloured golds. 1785 Mrs. 
A. M. Bennetr Fuv. /ndiscretions (1786) 1V. 26 She was 
famous for making *hunting puddings. 1716 Appison 
Frecholder No, 22 » 2 A Traveller .. who had .. lost his 
*Hunting-Seat. 1740 Gray Left. Poems (1775) 79 A house 
built by one of the Grand Dukes for a hunting-seat. 1775 
J. Trumsuty in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 32, 
I have ordered our Commissaries .. to send to your camp 
all the *hunting-shirts they can procure. 1876 BANCROFT 
Hist. U. S. IV. xv. 419 ‘Vhe hardy backwoodsman, clad 
in a hunting-shirt and deerskin leggins. 1727 SOMERVILLE 
Poems (1790) 1.254*Hunting-song. 1846-83 he Wanseenee 
Hunt. Songs (ed. 7) Introd. g An inappropriate introduction 
to a new edition of these Hunting Songs. 1686 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2163/4 A brown bay Mare..witha *Hunting-Tail. 
1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xiii, A gold *hunting-watch .. 
capped and jewelled in four holes. 

Hunting, ///. a. [f. Hunt v.+-1nc?.] That 
hunts: see the verb. (In quot. 1340 adso/. as 5b.) 

@ 1340 Hampo.e Psalter cxxiii. 6 Fra be snare of huntand. 
1682 ‘Il. A. Carolina 21 One hunting Indian. 1859 Art 
Vaming Horses viii. 134 Hunting farmers and hunting 
country surgeons. /éid. ix. 148 ‘The ‘ Napoleons’ of hunt- 
ing ladies. 1887 Anpay White Mare Whitestonecliff 173 
The huntingest squire In the huntingest shire. 

b. In special collocations (often hyphened) : as 

hunting-cog (see Coa sb.2 1); hunting-man, a 
man addicted to hunting; hunting-spider, a spider 


that hunts its prey instead of lying in wait for it. 

1665 Hooke Jicrogr. 199 Not unlike a hunting Spider. 
1812-16 J. SmitH Panorama Sc. §& Art 1. 352 Itis a useful 
precaution. .to give the wheel what is called a Austing-cog:; 
that is, one cog more than what will answer to an exact 
division of the wheel by the trundle. This being done, 
every cog..will take the next staff or round behind the one 
which it took in the former revolution. 1859 Art Taming 
Horses i. 21 Almost every distinguished horseman and 
hunting-man in the three kingdoms. 1885 New Bk. Sports 
1 As well as a hunting-man knows his country. 

Hunting dog, hunting-dog. [f. Hunrine 
vol. sb. and ppl. a.| 

1. A dog used for hunting game. //unting Dogs, 
a northern constellation, Canes Venatici. 

1863 LyeLt Axtig. Man 25 The people of the bronze age 
possessed a larger hunting-dog. 1868 Locxyrr Gucllemin's 
fleavens (ed. 3) 326 We must notice the Hunting Dogs, 
above Berenice’s Hair. 1886 Pa/l Mall G. 27 Aug. 5/1 
Our old friend the hunting dog. 

2. A name for two animals of the dog tribe which 
hunt their prey in packs. a. The Hyena-dog or 
Painted Hyena (Zycaon) of South Africa. b, The 


Dhole or wild dog of India. 

1838 Penny Cycl, XII. 371/1 The animal .. he describes 
under the name of Lycaon, the Hunting Dog. 1866 
Woop Pop. Nat. Hist. 1. 89 The latter animal [Dhole] 
- is sometimes termed the Hunting Dog in compliment to 
its powers, 1883 W. H. Frower in Aueycl. Brit. XV. 
4309/1 Lycaon pictus, the Cape Hunting Dog. .is very distinct 
externally from all the other Canida. 

Hu‘nting-ground. [f. Hunzine vi. sd.] 
A district or tract of country adapted for hunting, 
or in which hunting is practised. 

1777 Rosertson Hist. Amer. (1783) I]. 61 Tribes seated 
on. .hunting-grounds abounding so much with game, that 
they have a regular and plentiful supply of nourishment 
with little labour, 1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville 11. 18 
All the fastnesses, defiles, and favourable hunting grounds of 
thecountry. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 4. 72 Thousands 
of Hampshire peasants were driven from their homes to 
make him a hunting-ground. 

b. fig. A place (book, etc.) made the scene of 
any kind of hunt or search, or containing a supply 
of something for which one hunts. 

1880 Academy 21 Aug. 133/3 The Moyen de Parvenir 
was a favourite hunting-ground of the author of 77istranz 
Shandy. 1888 Daily News 15 Sept. 2/5 Vhe hunting 
ground of pickpockets. 

c. Happy hunting-sround(s: those expected by 
the American Indians in the world to come; hence, 
the future state. Also fig. a favourable place for 
hunting, collecting, or making acquisitions. 

1836 W. Irvine A storia (1849) 249 They will see the happy 
hunting-grounds, with the souls of the brave and good 
living in tents in green meadows. 1890 GuNTER JZiss No- 
body v, That he may send them to the happy hunting grounds 
also. 1894 MaskeLyne Sharps & Flats 1. 6 At the present 
moment England is the happy hunting-ground of the 
swindling fraternity. 


Hunting-horn. : 
1. A horn or bugle on which signals are blown in 


hunting. 

1694 Lp. Moteswort Acc. Denmark 160 The Huntsmen 
.. having their great Brass Hunting-horns about their 
Necks. 1846-83 Ec.-Warsurton Hunt. Songs |xxiii. (ed. 7) 
206 Diana it proved, who her hunting horn blew. 1879 
W.H. Stone in Grove Dict. Alus. 1. 748/1 The hunting 
horn finally adopted differs from the orchestral horn in 
consisting of an unbroken spiral of three turns. 


2. On a side-saddle, the second pommel on the 


’ Submiss attend. 
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near side, against which the left knee presses ; first 
introduced for use in hunting; the leaping-head. 
(See Horn sd. 2b.) Also hunting-horn crutch, 
leaping-horn. 

1854 Art Taming Horses viii. 117 The third or hunting- 
horn pommel must be fitted to the rider. /4/d. ix. 143 With 
the hunting-horn crutch the seat of a woman is stronger 
than that of a man, for she presses her right leg down over 
the upright pommel, and the left leg up against the hunting- 
horn. /éid. 144 Ladies’ saddles ought invariably to be made 
we what is called the hunting-horn, or crutch, at the left 
side, 

Huntress (hv ntrés). [f. Hunrer+-xss.] A 
female hunter. 

_1. A woman (or goddess) who hunts or engages 
in the chase. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Knt.’s 7, 1489 And ther with al Dyane 
gan appeere With bowe in honde right as an hunteresse. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur xv. xxi, A lady dwell’d in that 
forest, and she was a grete huntresse. 1590 SPENSER J. Q. 
ut. v.27 In those same woods ye well remember may How 
that a noble hunteresse did wonne. . Belphcebe was her name. 
1703 Rowe Udyss. . i. 544 The Huntress Cynthia and her 
‘Train. 1709 STEELE Vatler No. 37 P2 Mrs. Alse Cops- 
wood, the Yorkshire Huntress. 1884 Symonps Shaks. 
Predec. x. § 11. 405 His sweetheart...became Maid Marian, 
and dwelt a virgin huntress in his company. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. (of women and animals). 

1604 Dekker 2nd Pt, Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 Il. 127 
Y’are’a good Huntresse, Lady, you ha found your Game 
already. 1665 Hooke AZicrogr. 201 But, if the capricious 
Bly took wing, and pitch’d upon another place behind our 
Huntress, then would the Spider [etc.]. 1894 Sir E. 
Suttivan Woman 11 Every woman is, by nature and 
instinct, more or less a huntress of men. 

2. A mare used or adapted for hunting. 

1858 TRottorE Dy. Thorne iv, If you insist on calling the 
old pony a huntress. 1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1270/1 Brown 
cob, pretty, quiet to ride or drive, good huntress. 

3. attrib. and Conb., as huntress fashion, guise, 
-maid, -queen, -wese ; huntress-like adj. 

1573 Twyne 4¢neid xt. (1584) S ij b, In Thracian huntres- 
wise. 1725 Pore Odyss. v1. 119 A sylvan train the huntress- 
queen surrounds. 1788 I. Ritson Homer's Hymn Venus 7 
Whether Latona, or the huntress-maid. 1887 Bowen Vir. 
Aeneid 1. 318 See! from her shoulder slung in a huntress 
fashion the bow. 

Huntsman (hzntsmeén). [f. Azt’s genitive 
of Hunt sé.+-mMan. Cf. craftsman] 

1. A man who hunts, a hunter. 

1567 Marrer G~. Horest 49 The one which the Huntesman 
vseth. 1590 SHaxs. AZids, N. iv. i. 145 Goe bid the hunts- 
men wake them with their hornes. 1666 J. Davies //7s¢. 
Caribby Isis 32 The Indians and Huntsmen, who have no 
setled habitation. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 579 ‘The 
dext’rous Huntsman wounds not these afar, With Shafts. 
1796 Scotr Wild Huntsman vii, He waved his huntsman’s 
cap on high. j/zg. 1808 Scorr Hunting Song iv, ‘Time, 
stern huntsman ! who can baulk ? z 

2. spec, a. The manager of a hunt; a man whose 
business is to take charge of the hounds and direct 
the pursuit of game; esp. the man in charge of a 
pack of hounds for fox-hunting. 

1596 Suaxs. Zaz. Shr. 1. Induct. i. 16 Huntsman I charge 
thee, tender wel my hounds. 1616 Surrt. & Marku. 
Country Farme zoo Now if it fall out that the hunts-man 
haue not earth dogs readie taught, hee may traine them in 
this manner. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 274 
Just as a huntsman casts off his hounds, 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase 11.111 Huntsman, lead on! behind, the clust’ring Pack 
1812 Sorting Mag. XX XIX. 133 Dick 
Knight, the late crack huntsman of Lord Spencer. 1883 
Ea.-Waresurton //2nt, Songs (ed. 7) 230 note, Joe Maiden 
was Huntsman to the Cheshire Hounds. 

b. (See quot.) 

1810 An. Reg. 620 Each gang of slaves [in Honduras] 
has one belonging to it, who is styled the huntsman. . His 
chief occupation is to search the woods. .to find employment 
for the whole. 

3. Comb., as huntsmanlike adj.; also hunts- 
man’s cup, Sarracenia purpurea, and huntsman’s 
horn, 5S. fava, North American plants so called 
from their pitcher-shaped leaves; the latter also 
applied to the leaves themselves (Miller //ant-1.). 

1865, Dublin Univ. Mag. 11. 20 At every fence the leading 
pair pop over in huntsmanlike fashion. 

Huntsmanship. Also 7 huntmanship. [f. 
prec. +-SHIP.] The position, office, or business of 


a huntsman ; the art of hunting, 

#1631 Donne Love's Exch. Poems (1633) 224 At court your 
fellows every day Give th’ art of rhyming, huntmanship, 
or play, For them, which were their own before. _ 1636 
Massincer Gt Dk. Florence ut. i, This..must force him to 
forsake the groves And Dian’s huntmanship. a 1646 J. 
Grecory Posthum. (1650) 228 To beetoken his Huntsman- 
ship, hee holdeth in his hand the skin of a wilde Beast. 

+Huntsma:ster. Oss. [f. Azent’s + MASTER, 
rendering Ger. jaégermeister.| The master of the 


hunt ; an officer who directs a hunt. 

1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2727/2 Prince Maximilian continues 
under his Confinement, and the Hunts-master the Sieur 
de Molke, with his Brother. .under a close Imprisonment. 


Hunt’s-up. Also 7 (9 da/.) hunsup. Orig. 
the hunt is up, name of an old song and its 
tune, sung or played to awaken huntsmen in the 
morning, and also, used as a dance, Hence 
allusively :; a. A song sung or tune played to rouse 
any one; an early morning song. 

1537 Lett. § Papers Hen. VIII (1890) XII. 1. 206 In 
formation against John Hogon, who, going about the 
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country with a ‘crowde’ ora fiddle. .sang asong with these 
words, ‘The hunt is up’, etc. 1549 Comp/. Scot. vi. 66 Thai 
dancit al cristyn mennis dance, the northt of scotland, huntis 
vp, the comount entray [etc.]. c1s60 A. Scorr Poems 
(S. T. S.) v. 13 With ‘Hunts vp’, every morning plaid. 
1574 Ricu Dial. Mercury § Sold. 1ijb, Unlesse you some 
times arise to geve your parramours the Aunfe is up under 
the windowes. 1592 Suaks. Rom. §& Ful. m1. iv. 34 Hunt- 
ing thee hence, with Hunt s-vp to the day. a 1625 FLETCHER 
False One Ww. ii, ‘Vhey came to play you and your love 
a huntsup. 1674 Prayrorp S#ild Mus, 1. 6 ‘The Pytha- 
gorean Huntsup, or Morning Musick, which wakened and 
roused their dull Spirits. 1888 LowEtt 70 a Lady playing 
ox Cithern, ‘Vhe horns of Oberon Blow their faint Hunt’s- 
up from the good-time gone. 

‘+b. In phrases denoting speech or action calcu- 
lated to rouse or disturb a person’s feelings (cf. ¢o 
lead one a dance); hence, a disturbance, uproar. 
Obs. or dial, 

1619 Frercuer AZ, Thomas 1.i, My spightful Dame, Ile 
pipe ye such a hunsup Shall make ye dance a tipvaes. 
a@ 1625 — Woman's Prize 1. iii, | would..in her hearing 
Begin her such a huntes-up. 1664 Corron Scarvon. Poet. 
Wks. (1765) 11 I'll play these Rake-hells such a Hunts-up. 
1828 Craven Dial., Hunsup, a clamour, a turbulent outcry. 

Hu'ntswoman. [Cf. Hunrsman.] A hunt- 
ress; a woman who rides to hounds. 

1621 Lapy Wrotu Uvyania 470 An excellent hors-woman, 
and hunts-woman she was. 1780 Map. D’ArsLay Diary & 
Lett, (1842) 1. 302. 

Hunx, obs. f. Hunxs. Huny, obs. f. Honey. 
Hunyn, obs. f.Onton. Huo, obs. f. Wuo. 

Huon pine (hin pain). [Named from the 
river Huon in the south of Tasmania.] A large 
evergreen coniferous tree (Dacrydium trankliniz) 
found in Tasmania ; also its timber. 

1820 C. Jerrreys Vax Diemen’s Land 28 (Morris) On 
the banks of these .. rivers, and the harbour, grows the 
Huon Pine (so called from the river of that name, where it 
was first found). 1832 Biscuorr lan Diemen’s Land 11. 
23 Huon pine is by far the most beautiful wood found in the 
island. 1851 /d/usty. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 992. 

Huor, Huork, obs. forms of Hupr, WARK. 

Hup, hupp (hp), zz. A call to a horse, a. to 
quicken his pace; b. (Sc. and orth.) to turn to the 
tight or away from the driver: the opposite of /ze. 

1733 Frecpinc Dox Quix. Eng. u. xii, Gee, gee, boys, 
hup! 1825-80 Jamigson, //2/f, used to a horse in order to 
make him quicken his pace. 1851 H. StepHens Bk. Mari 
(ed. 2) I. 160/1 Jo go from you. Hup is the counterpart to 
Aze in the southern counties. .in towns /aaf is used where 
wynd is heard, and H/7f bears a similar relation to vane. 
1859 J. Brown Rad & F. (ed. Alden) 4 ‘Hupp!’ and 
a stroke of the whip were given to Jess. : 

Hence Hup v. a. 22/7. To shout hep !, to urge 
onahorse. b. ¢vans. To direct or turn (a horse) 
to the right; = Hap v.4 

1824 Scorr S¢. Nonan’s xvii, Touchwood was soon heard 
‘hupping’ and ‘ geeing’ to the cart. 1851 H. SrepHens BA. 
farm (ed, 2) I. 180/t The horses are then hupped sharp 
round from you. J/d7d. 181/2 [see Hie v.*]. 1851 Fraud. KR. 
Agric. Soc. XII. 1. 125 To lay two 12-yard ridges together, 
by hupping, or turning to the right hand at the ends. 

Hupaithrie, for hypethric = HyPmMrHRAL, 

1818 SHELLEY Rev. [slam vu. xii, That spacious cell Like 
an hupaithric temple wide and high. 

Hupe, huppe, obs. ff. Hip sd.1 and v.1 (=hop), 
Hoop s).! Hupostasis, for Hypostasis. Hup- 
pil, hupple, obs. ff. Hrppxz, little heap. 

Hur, obs. f. or var. HER von. ; var. HurR; obs. 
f. WHorrE. Huracano, obs. f. Hurricann. 
Hur-bur: see Hurr-surr. Hurburlie, obs. 
f. HURLY-BURLY. 

Hurcheon (ha s1t{gn). Now Sc. and north. 
dial. Forms: 4 hircho(u)n, 5 hurchon, -yn, 
hyrchoun, 6 hurcheoun, hyrchen, 6- hur- 
cheon, 8-9 hurchin, 9 -ent. [a.ONF. herichon, 
OF. hericun (12the. in Littré), mod.F. Aérzsson (in 
Hainault hérchon, hurchon, Picard hérichon, zre- 
chon) :—pop. L. *héricion-em, f. hérictus, late form 
of éricius hedgehog. See also URCHIN. ]} 

1. A hedgehog. 

¢1325 Gloss W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 165 Vrizoun, 
an hirchoun. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. xiv. lvii. 
(Tollem. MS.), Also hirchonis [1535 yrchins] and hares flew 
to holow stones. ¢1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 639/11 ic 
erinacius, hurchon, 1597 MontGomeEriE Cherrie & Slae 15, 
I saw the hurcheoun and the hair., Wer happing to and fro, 
ax6o5 — Filyting w. Polwart 336 With hurcheons eatand 
hips and hawes. 1883 Huddersf Gloss., Hurchent, Hur- 
chin, 1893 Hestor Northumbld. Gloss., Hurchin, Hur- 
cheon, the hedge hog. 

transf. 1308 DunBAR Flyting w. Kennedie 179 Hard hur- 
cheoun, hirpland, hippit as ane harrow, 1894 CrocKETT 
Lilac Sunbonnet 55 ‘Vhe wizened auld hurcheon, __ F 

attrib, 1508 Dunbar Tua mariit wemen 107 With his 
hard hurcheone skyn sa heklis he my chekis. ied Burns 
Eleey Capt. Henderson i, The meikle devil..Haurl thee 
hame to his black smiddie, O’er hurcheon hides. 

2. A mischievous person ; an urchin. 

1785 Burns Folly Beggars Recit. vit. ii, Hurchin Cupid 
shot a shaft That play'd a dame a shavie. 

Hure(k)le, var. Hurxie. Hurd, -e, obs, 
ff. Herp, Hoarp. Hurdace, -as, -eys, -ice: 
see Hurpis. Hurden: see Harney. 

Hu‘rdies, sé. #7. Sc. [Origin unknown.] The 
buttocks; the hips. Also fg. the rump, the end 
or ‘ tail’ of anything. 








HURDLE. 


1535 Lynprsay Sa/yve 4363 Of hir hurdies scho had na 
hauld. 1623 gin Session Kec. in Scotsman (1898) 31 Jan. 
2/7 There was litile justice in Elgin that suffered them [two 
witches} to leve so lang unhet baith their hurdies. 1786 
Burns wa Dogs 36 His gawcy tail.. Hung o’er his hurdies 
wi’ a swirl. 1894 Crockert Aarders 163 ‘The long rows of 
cow’s hurdies. 1895 — A/en of Moss Hags x\. 290 He was 
sitting on his hurdies in the shallows. 

+ Hu'rdis, hu'rdice. Ods. Also 4-5 -ys(e, 5 
-as,-ace, -eys, -yce,-esse, 5 hourdeys; (4hardes). 
[ME. hurdis, etc., a. OF. hourdets, -7s, earlier 
hordets, -7s, mod... hourdis (med.L. hurdicium, 
hordectum Du Cange) :—L. type *hurdatictum, t. 
OF. hurder, horder, hourder (late L. hurdare), 
f. OF. hurt, hourt, hourd palisade, a. OHG. hurt 
(pl. Aurd?), Ger. hiirde hurdle, cogn, w. ON. hurd, 
Goth. haurds door: see next.] 

A palisade, orig. of hurdles or wicker-work. 

13.. Coer de L.3969 The Sarezynes, armyd, forth lepe Upon 
the walles the toun to kepe, Stout in touret, and in hurdys 
(vzme vys]. bid. 6127 Her houses brende and her hurdys : 
Gret smok ther aros, I wis. a@1352 Minor Poewrs (ed. Hall) 
x.14 Paire hurdis, paire ankers, hanged pai on here. ¢ 1400 
Melayne 1600 A nobill hurdas ther was graythede. 1412-20 
Lypa. Chron. Troy u. xviii, They. .Sette their bastyles and 
their hurdeys eke, Rounde about to the harde wall. 1447 
BokENHAM Seyvutys (Roxb.) 169 Vhai lyin in ful sympy! 
hurdeys And lykly for to be deed for cold. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A.M. xiv. 118 They made hourdeys or obstacles 
full thykke of thornes. 

Hence +Hu'rdised (Aurdeysed) ppl. a., palisaded. 

c 14850 Merlin 604 With-ynne the bailie were v. toures .. 
the fifthe was gret and high, and well hurdeysed a-boute 
with-ynne and with-oute. 

Hurdle (ho1d’l), sb. Forms: a, 1 hyrdel, 
(hyrpil), 3 herdel, 4~5 hirdel, 4-6 -dle, 4~7 hur- 
del, -ell, 5 herd-, hyrd-, hirdyl, -yll(e, -el, -ill, 
hurdull, 5-6 hyrd-, herdell, hirdil(1, herdyl, 
-le, (horthell), 6- hurdle. £8. 5-6 hardyll, 6 
-yll, -ell, 6-7 hardel, 6-8 -le. [OEF. hyrdel:— 
OTeut. type *hurdi/o-z, deriv. of a primitive repre- 
sented by Goth. hazrads, ON.Au70 door, OHG., hurt 
(MIIG. hurt, pl. hiirte, hiirde, Ger. hiirde, MDu., 
Du. horde), wickerwork, hurdle :—OTeut. *hurdi-s, 
pre-Teut. *hyt/s: cf. L. cratés hurdle, Gr. «upria 
wickerwork, «pty, Kvpros fishing-creel, cage, Skr. 
&rt to spin, crt to fasten together.] 

1. A portable rectangular frame, orig. having 
horizontal bars interwoven or wattled with withes 
of hazel, willow, etc. :=wattle; but now often an 
open frame with light horizontal bars crossed by 
uprights, and strengthened by a diagonal bar, like 
a field gate: used chiefly to form temporary fences, 


sheep-pens, etc. 
¢725 Corpus Gloss. 600 Cratem, flecta vel hyrpil. c 1000 
fEcrric Hom. I. 430 pa forlet se welhreowa casere Sone 
halgan lichaman uppon dam isenan hyrdle. c10g0 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 371/30 Crates, hyrdlas. 1297 R. Gtouc. 
(Rolls) 4788 Mid hor owe honde hii rerede verst an chirche 
Of herdles and of 3erden as hii coupe wurche. 1462 Mare. 
Paston in 2, Lett. No. 436 I]. 85 He schall mak yow as 
many hyrdyllysas ye nede for yowyr fold. 1521 in A rchvo- 
logia (1834) XXV. 437 Pd. to the said Thomas for v dussen 
hardylls vjs. viijd. 1572 Mascatt Plant. & Graff, (1592) 70 
Ye shall drie them on hurdells of Oziars made like Lettice 
windowes. 1669 WorLIDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 327 Hurdles, 
made in form of Gates, either of spleeted Timber or of Hazle 
Rods .. either serve for gates in Enclosures or to make 
Sheepfolds or the like. 1745 Pococke 77av, II. 1, ix. 129 
The houses of the village .. are made of hurdles, covered 
with clay. 1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts in Archzol. Rev 
Mar. (1888), Anrdles .. six feet long, three and a half feet 
high, made of hazel-rods closely-wreathed, the upright rods 
called sails and the long rods wreaths. 1880 H. STewarr 
Shepherd's Man.27 As the crop is eaten, the line of hurdles 
is moved along the field until the whole is consumed. 
b. A frame of this kind used as a barrier to be 


cleared in races. 

1833 [see 3, hurdle sweepstake]. 1870 Brains Encyci. Rur. 
Sports (ed. 3) § 1284 The hurdles were stout black wattles, 
which will bend but not break; and were placed, the first 
near the distance post [etc.]. 

e. A kind of frame or sledge on which traitors 
used to be drawn throngh the streets to execution. 

(This remained part of the legal punishment for high 
treason till 1870, when it was abolished by Act 33 & 34 Vict. 
c. 23 § 31.) 3 

1412-20 Lync. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi. (MS. Digby 230’, 
Egistus was..dempt .. On an hirdel naked to be drawe 
Thoru3oute pe toun.. And aftir ful hize enhonged on a tree. 
1450 in Ellis Ovig. Left. Ser. nm. 1. 115 To do drawe the body 
of a grete traytour .. uppon an hurdull by the stretes of 
your Citee of London. 1577 Harrison England 11. xi. (1877) 
1. 222 Drawing from the prison to the place of execution 
vpon an hardle or sled. 1634 Forp P. Wardeck ut. i, Let 
false Audley Be drawn upon an hurdle from the Newgate 
Yo Tower-hill. 1769 BLackstone Cow. IV. vi. 92 Usually 
(by connivance, at length ripened by humanity into law) a 
sledge or hurdle is allowed to preserve the offender from the 
extreme torment of being dragged on the ground or pave- 
ment. 1777 SHeripan Sch. Scand. u.i, Many a wretch has 
rid cn a hurdle who has done less mischief. 1859 Dickens 
17. Two Cities u. ii, He'll be drawn on a hurdle to be half 
hanged. 


d. Fortif., etc. A wattled hurdle, used to lay 
upon marshy ground or across a ditch to provide 
a firm passage, etc., or, often covered with earth, 
to stop up a breach, to strengthen a battery, or to 
protect a work or position from the enemy’s fire. 


* 


HURDLE. 


13... K. Alis.6104 [6088] (Bodl. MS.) Of hirdles & brigges 
hy maden flores And so hy wenten in to be mores, 1440 J. 
Suirvey Dethe XK. Yames (1818)15 He laid certayne plaunckes 
and hurdelles over the diches. 1489 Caxton /aytes of A.11. 
xxiv. 137 The trestelles muste be garnissed with hirdellis for 
to make the aleies and weies to go ouere. 1555 EpEN Decades 
97 Theye made a greate trenshe..coueringe the same with 
hurdels .. the dogge tyger chaunsed fyrste into this pitfaul. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Zechn., Hurdles, or Clays, in Fortifi- 
cation, are made of .. Twigs of Willows, or Osiers, being 5 
or 6 Foot high, and from 3 to 4 Foot broad. They are 
interwoven Very close together, and usually laden with 
Earth,..to render Batteries firm. 1853 SrocqueLer M7éit. 
Encycl. s.v., Hurdles are constructed in nearly the same 
manner as gabions, excepting that the picquets are placed 
in a straight line instead of a circle. ; 

2. Applied to various things formed, like a hurdle, 
of crossing bars or grating. 

+ a. A sieve, strainer, or colander. +b. Applied toa snow- 
shoe. ¢@. Hat-making. ‘A grid of wood or wire, on which 
a bunch of felting hair is laid for bowing’ (Knight Dict?. 
Mech. 1875). @. Salt-making. (See quot. 1886.) e@. The 
stick used in the game of lacrosse. 

1725 Braviey “am. Dict. s.v. Paste, To be drained upon 
a Hurdle or Grate, and passed through the Hair-Sieve. 
1727 /bid. s.v. Cedre, Vo be taken out, and drain’d in a 
Cullender or Hurdle. 1726 Leont A lberti’s Archit. 1. 39/1 
Those who walk over the Snow .. wear upon their Feet 
hurdles made of Twigs and small Ropes. .,the brondness of 
which keeps them from sinking in the Snow. 1837 Wuit- 
tock Bk. Trades (1842) 293 (Hatter) When the workman is 
bowing he works at a ‘hurdle’, or thin boarded bench with 
several longitudinal chinks to suffer the dust, &c, to pass 
through, 1886 Cheshire Gloss., Hurdle, salt-making term. 
A table or platform of wood planks running along each side 
of the pans, for the purpose of receiving the salt when drawn 
out of the pans, 1887 Corzh. Mag. Mar. 258 (Lacrosse) The 
‘stick ', or ‘hurdle ’,..consists of a piece of white ash. 

3. attrib. and Combd., as (sense 1) hurdle-fence, 
-maker, -rod,-stake,-wall,-work; hurdle-wise adv. ; 
(sense I b) hurdle-jumping, -leaping ; (sense 1 d) 
hurdle-revetment, -work ; hurdle-house, a wattle 
house ; hurdle-man, (@) a man who looks after 
hurdled sheep or lambs (see quot, 1880) ; (6) a man 
who runs in hurdle-races; hurdle-race, a race 
in which the contestants have to jump over hurdles ; 
so h. racer, h. racing, h. handicap; hurdle-wood, 
wood used for wattling or making hurdles. 

1609 Hottanp Amm, Marcell, xx. xi. 160 The *hurdle 
fences of oysiers. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) 
I. 160 A moveable hurdle-fence. 1890 Daily News 8 Jan. 3/6 
The Thames *Hurdle Handicap. @ 1879 J.S. Brewer Eng. 
Stud. (1881) 445 London .. is still [9th c.] the old town of 
*hurdle-houses and whitewash. 1883 Standard 12 Feb. 2/6 
Prudhomme has taken kindly to *hurdle jumping. 1894 
Times 11 Sept. 16/7 Wire netting has taken the place of 
sheep hurdles, I have not made a hurdle for quite 15 years, 
and..the race of *hurdlemakers is as extinct as the race of 
sawyers. 1880 A. C. Granr Bush Life Queensland 459 
*Toothless, ragged, old grannies’, muttered the *hurdleman. 
1892 Pall Mall G. 18 May 3/1 H. W. Batger is our hurdle 
man, and he won the 120 yards hurdle championship first 
in 1888. 1848 ‘THAcKERAY Bk. Snobs xiv, Lord Glenlivat 
..broke his neck at a *hurdle-race. 1897 M. H. Hayrs 
Points of the Horse (ed, 2) xxv. 247 She [a mare] showed 
herself to be the best chaser and *hurdle-racer of her time. 
1840-70 Braine Lncycl. Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § 1282 *Hurdle 
racing came into vogue above fifty years ago.. We by no 
means assert that hurdle leaping, as an organised sport, had 
not been before practised. 1821 in Cobbett Ru». Rides I. 
50 The bricks, *hurdlerods and earth say .. ‘Here dwell 
vanity and poverty’, 1887 H. R. Haweis Light of Ages 
i. ro Hindu villages with their *hurdle-surrounded houses. 
1833 Sporting Mag. Dec., *Hurdle sweepstakes of 5 guineas 
each, for horses not thorough-bred. 1611 Corcr., Hourdé, 
..couered with hurdles, or with reed wrought *hurdle-wise. 
1649 BuitHEe Exg. /mprov. [mpr. (1653) 160 In four or five 
years. .the Willow rises to gallant *Hurdle-wood. 185x J. S. 
Macautay Field Fortif, 127 To form a species of *hurdle- 
work above the fascines. 1866 Reader 22 Sept. 307 Huts.. 
having a framework of piles and stakes, with wattle or hurdle- 
work of small branches woven between the upright piles. 

Hurdle, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. trans. To construct like a hurdle; to wattle. 

1598 FLorio, Ageratticcare, .. to make grater-wise, to 
make like a hurdle, to hurdle. 

2. To enclose or mark off with hurdles. Also 
with out, up, round. 

1632 Suerwoop, To hurdle, make vp, hedge, close with 
hurdles. 1770-4 A. Younc in A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 
IIL. 145 They are usually hurdled off in the same manner 
as turnips. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) 11. 107 A field of 
rape, hurdled out. 1894 Tisnes 6 Mar. 4/1 To hurdle off 
a fresh portion [of meadow] for the ewes every day. 

+3. To bush-harrow. Ods. 

1733 TuLt Horse-hoeing Hush. ix. 42 A yet worse Con- 
trivance it was, to Till Land with a Hurdle made of Vine 
wigs [Virg. Georg. 1. 95 Vimineasque trahit crates] .. This 
Harrowing and Hurdling. 

Hurdled (ha:1d’ld), 4/7. a. Also 6 hartheled. 
[f. HuRDLE sd. or v, + -ED1 or 2.) 

1. Constructed of or with hurdles ; wattled, 

1556 WitHats Dict. (1568) 39 b/2 A hartheled wall, or 
ratheled .. aries craticius. 1652 BeNLOwES Theoph. xiii, 
Ixxxiil, The folded flocks are pent In hurdled grates. 1667 
Mitton P. ZL, tv. 186 Shepherds pen thir Flocks at eeve In 
hurdl’d Cotes. 1746-7 Hervey Med/t. (1818)265 As he tends 
his fleecy charge, or late consigns them to their hurdled 
cots! 1832 J. Bree St. Herbert's [sle 79 A hurdled panoply 
his front displays. 

2. Enclosed with hurdles. 

1632 SHerwoop, Hurdled, hedged, made vp or covered with 
hurdles, cléé, hourdé. 1830 MARRYAT King’s Own xxxy, 
Sheep, dragged from the hurdled crowd. 1880 Daily News 

18 Oct. 3/1 Clover, aftermath, or hurdled vetches, 








464. 


Hurdler (hd'1dlo1),  [f. Hurpie sd. +-Er!.] 

1. One who constructs hurdles; a hurdle-maker. 

1874 T. Harpy Mar fr. mad. Crowd 11. i. 1 A thriving 
hurdler and cattle-crib-maker, : 

2. One who runs in hurdle races. 

1884 Pall Mall G, 7 Apr. 3/2 The hurdles are more likely 
to fall to Cambridge, whose representative, Pollock, is now, 
perhaps .. the best hurdler in the country. 1894 77es 16 
July 7/4 The Yale hurdlers seem more quick and active 
than their English rivals. 

Hurdom, obs. form of WHoREDOM. 

Hurdpenny, obs. form of HEARTHPENNY. 

Hurds: see Harps. 

Hurdy-gurdy (hosdijgo1di). [app. a riming 
combination suggested by the sound of the instru- 
ment. Cf, Hirpy-Girby, uproar, disorderly noise. ] 

1. A musical instrument of rustic origin resembling 
the lute or guitar, and having strings (two or more 
of which are tuned so as to produce a drone), which 
are sounded by the revolution of a rosined wheel 
turned by the left hand, the notes of the melody 
being obtained by the action of keys which ‘stop’ 
the strings and are played by the right hand; thus 
combining the characteristics of instruments of the 
bowed and the clavier kinds. b. In recent times, 
applied popularly to any instrument having a dron- 
ing sound and played by turning a handle, as the 


barrel-organ. 

1749 Lapy Luxsporoucu Lett. fo Shenstone 10 Dec., 
Receive this incorrect epistle..not for its wit or its beauty : 
for it has no more pretence to either than a hurdy gurdy 
has to harmony. 1764 O'Hara Midas 1. 7 A sightly 
clown !—and sturdy ! Hum !—plays, I see, upon the hurdy- 
gurdy. 1770 Map, D’Arsitay Early Diary 10 Jan., 
Hetty went as a Savoyard, with a hurdy gurdy fastened 
round her waist. 1785-96 Grose Dict. Vulg. 7.. Hurdy 
gourdy, a kind of fiddle..at present it is confounded with 
the humstrum, 1807 T. Younc Course Lect. Nat. Philos. 
I. xxxiv, 399 The vielle, or monochord, commonly called 
the hurdy gurdy, has frets which are raised by the action 
of the fingers on a row of keys. 185x THAckERAy Eng. 
/Tum. iv, (1876) 261 A Savoyard boy..with a hurdy-gurdy 
andamonkey. 1879 A. J. Hipxins in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 
759/2 The Hurdy Gurdy was the prototype of the Piano 
Violin, and all similar sostenente instruments. 

transf. and fig. 1863 Loncr. Wayside Inn, Birds 
Killingworth xviii, And hear the locust and the grass- 
hopper Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play. 1871 SMILES 
Charac. i. (1876) 27 Perpetual grinding at the hurdy-gurdy 
of long-dead grievances. 


2. (More fully Aerdy-gurdy wheel.) An impact 
wheel driven by a tangential jet of water which 
issues under pressure from a nozzle and strikes a 


series of buckets on the periphery. U..S. 

1872 Raymonp Statist. Mines §& Mining 86 An eight- 
stamp mill, run by a‘ hurdy-gurdy ’ wheel 8 feet in diameter, 
using 75 inches of water under a pressure of 75 feet. 1882 
Rep. to Ho, Represent. Prec. Metals VU, S.628 The actua- 
ting power of the derrick is, generally, a hurdy-gurdy. This 
is a peculiar kind of impact wheel made to utilize water 
under high pressures. 

3. A crank or windlass used for hauling trawls in 


deep-sea fishing. 

1883 Fisheries Lxhib, Catal, 196 Trawl-winch or hurdy- 
gurdy, 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

1861 Sara Dutch Pict, i, 8 Airs..such as the hurdy- 
gurdy players.. grind so piteously before cottage doors, 1891 
Di. ArGyLt in roth Cent. Jan. 12 The famous formula that 
geology saw ‘no trace of a beginning, no symptom of an 
end’. may be called the great hurdy-gurdy theory. 

Hence Hurdy-gu'rdyist, a hurdy-gurdy player. 

21845 Hoop Yown § Country viii, Two hurdigurdists, 
and a poor Street-Handel grinding at my door. 1862 Miss 
Mutock Domestic Stor. 335 He made friendships with 
blind pipers, Italian hurdy gurdyists. 

+ Hure, 5. Ods. Also 3 huyre, 5 hwyr, hvyr, 
huwyr, huer. [a. OF. Azure hair of the head, head 
of man or beast (12th. in Littré), in mod.F. a dis- 
hevelled head of hair, head of certain animals ; cf. 
med.L, 4a ‘pileus villosus’ (Du Cange), early 
mod.Du. Awre ‘caput apri aut cerui’ (Kilian), OSp. 
Aura ; for conjectures as to the origin, see Diez.] 

1. A cap. 

1290 Beket 2075 in S, Eng. Leg. I. 166 Pare wende forth 
on of heom and is huyre [v.». hure] of him drou3 And is 
mantel a-non after-ward. c1305 Pol. Songs (Caniden) 156 
Ther sit an old cherl in a blake hure. c1400 A. Davy 
Dreams 59 Vpon his heuede sat an gray hure. c 1440 
Promp. Parv, 252/2 Hwyr, cappe (v.7r. hvyr, hure; 
tena, c1460 J. Russert. BL, Nurture 376 Y hed leuer be 
sight of that than A Scarlet hure. 1482 [see Hurrer]. 

2. The head of a boar, wolf, or bear. 

(1828 Berry Excycl. Herald. Gloss., Hure is the French 
term for the head of a wild boar, bear, wolf, or other such 
like wild See not for those of lions, or other 
creatures said to be noble.] 1844 Camp of Refuge 1. 65 
Of the wild boars..only the hure or head was served up. 
1861-2 THackeray P/ilip I. xiii. 289 You never knew that 
you yourself had tusks, little eyes in your hure; a bristly 
mane to cut into tooth-brushes, 


+ Hure, adv. Obs. Also 2 hwure, hur. [OE. 
huru, of obscure origin. Cf. Sw. hur how.] a. 
At least, least of all; anyhow; at any rate; with 
anegative: Even. bb. Certainly, especially. 

¢ 893 K. AELFrED Ovos. I. i. § 20 Se Estmere is huru fiftene 


mila brad. ¢ 1000 Laws of Ethelred vit. c.g (Schmid) Be 
emnihte odde huru be Ealra Halgena messan. 1175 





HURL. 


Lamb. Hom. 45 Pet pu heom 3efe rest la hwure pen sunne 
dei. /did. 131 Ne prophete ne patriarche ne hure Sancte 
iohannes baptiste. c1230 Hadi Meid. 41 Ne keped he wid 
na mon & hure wid his famon. 
e. Often doubled, hare and hure (hurend h.). 

a3175 Cott. Hom. 237 Pes lare and laje swide acolede 
purh manifea[l]d senne and hur and hur purh false godes, 
c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 49 Habbe we hurend hure mild- 
shipe of duue. a@1250 Owd/ § Night. 11 And hure and hure 
of opres songe Hi heolde plaiding swibe stronge. 

Hure: see Eure, Ewrer?2, Her prons., Hee, 
Hour, Our, WHoRE, 

Hureaulite (hii‘roloit). AZ. [Named, 1825, 
from //uveaux in France: see -LIteE.] Hydrous 
phosphate of manganese and iron, occurring in 
minute red crystals; found at Hureaux near Limoges 
in France, and at Branchville in Connecticut. 

1831 Amer. Yrnl. Sc. XIX. 371 The Hureaulite..is in 
minute crystals the size of a pin-head. 1868 Dana Min. 
(ed. 5) 56. 

Hurican, -ano, obs. forms of HURRICANE. 

Hurin (hitirin). Chem. [f. mod.L. Hura, the 
name of a genus of tropical American plants + -1N.] 
‘A crystallizable substance, insoluble in water, 
found in the juice of H/z7a crepitans or Sand-box 
tree’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

{1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 292 Of Hurina.] 

+ Hurk. Obs. rare-°. [a. OF. hurgque, hourque, 
var. of Auwt/qgue HuLK2.) = Ho LK sd2 

1598 FLorio, V27ch7io, a hulke, a hurk, a crayer, a lyter. 

Hurkaru, hurkorah, var. Hrrcarra. 

Hurkle (ha1k'l), v. Now dia/. Forms: 4 
hurkel, 5 -kil, -cle, 6- hurkle, (6 hirkle, hurkul, 
7 hurckle, 9 dza/. hircle). £8. 8-9 dial. hurple, 
hirple, hurtle. [app. closely related to-MLG,, 
LG., and Du. hurken to squat, held by Dutch 
etymologists to be an intensive formation with -% 
suffix from MHG. hitren, dial. Ger. hauern, hiren 
to squat, sit bowed together; cf, also Fris. horcken 
‘contrahere membra ut calefiant’: The Eng. verb 
has an additional dim. or intensive suffix -/e. The 
dialect forms in 8 appear to be phonetic variants ; 
yet those in Aurp-, hzrp- suggest connexion with 
ON. herpa-st to be contracted with cramp; see 
HIRPLED. ] 

1. zxtr. To draw the limbs and parts of the body 
closely together, esp. with pain or cold ; to contract 
the body like a beast in a storm; to cower, crouch, 
squat ; toshrink, shudder. Said also of the limbs : 
To be contracted or drawn together. 

13.. Z. E, Aliit. P, B. 150 Pat ober burne watz abayst of 
his brobe wordez & hurkelez doun with his hede. /67d. 
406 Cubites fyftene Ouer pe hy3est hylle pat hurkled on 
erpe. @ 1400-50 Afexander 504 A litill brid, in-to his arme 
floze, And par hurkils and hydis as scho were hand-tame. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans E viija, The haare .. hurcles vppon 
hir houghis ay. 1607 WatkincTon Off, Glass xiii. 135 
Hurckling with his heade tohis shouldiers. 1611 Cotar., 
Enchafouiné .. one that, through cold, hurkles like a cat. 
ay A. Lovet tr. Thevenot’s Trav. m1. 78 Sometimes she 
hurkled down upon her Heels, nay, and sat down. @1790 
Song in Scot. Ballads (1790) 11. 47 While I set hurklen in 
the ase. 1821 Crare V7/l, Minstry. 11. 23 The hare..’Hind 
the dead thistle hurkles from the view. 1881 Lescestersh. 
Gloss., Hircle, to crouch ; contract the body; nestle up 
close. 1883 Alsondbury Gloss., Hurcle, to cower down, to 
squat..In some parts the word is hurple, or hirple. 

B. 1788 W. Marsuact Yorksh, Gloss. (E. D. S.), //urple, to 
stick up the back, as cattle under a hedge in cold weather. 
w1r Wittan WW. Riding Gloss. \E. D. S.), Hurtle, to 
contract the body into a round form, as through pain, 
severe cold, etc. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Hirfle, 
to shrug or stick up the back as an animal does in incle- 
ment weather when standing under a hedge. .. Written also 
Hurple, hurkle, hurtle. 

+2. ¢rans. To crouch down upon; to brood 
over. Obs. rare. 

1640 G. Assorr Yod Paraphr. 249 Covering them [eggs] 
with a little sand or dust to cause them keepe their 
naturall heate, instead of hatching and hurkling them, 

Hence Hu'rkled ///. a., contracted or drawn to- 
gether, bowed together. Hu'rkling A//. a., con- 
tracting, crouching, 

1508 Dunpar Flyting w. Kennedie 186 With hurkland 
banis, holkand throw thy hyd. 1567 Guile § Godlie B. 
(S. T. S.) ro5 With hurklit hude ouer a weill nureist neck, 
1863 Mrs. Toocoop Yorksh. Dial., Fetch the cattle up. 
They look hurkled, 

Hurl (hol), v. Also 4-5 hourle, 4-6 horle, 
(9 dal, horl, hull), [Akin in form and (in branch 
1) in sense, to LG, hurreln to toss, sling, throw, 
precipitate, thrust, push, dash; cf. also mod,Du. 
horrel a push, a jog. The connexion of the other 
senses is doubtful ; but sense 10 agrees with mod, 
E.Fris. Aarre/n to roar or bluster as the wind ; cf. 
Upper Ger. dial. Azr/en to roll, rumble as thunder. 
None of these continental words can be traced back 
even to the Middle period ; and they are generally 
connected with the onomatopceic 477 expressing 
rapid motion, In early ME. there appears to 
have been frequent confusion of hurl and hurtle, 
partly scribal, but largely through contact of sense 
in the notion ‘dash’; similarly also of Awr/ and 
harl to drag; in later times there seems to haye 
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HURL, 


been association with whzr7, esp. in hurlpit, harl- 
pool, hurlwind.) 
I. Referring to motion. 

1. inti. To move, or be carried or driven with 
violence or impetuosity; to rush impetuously ; to 
dash. Ods. or arch. 

(The first quot. is doubtful; it may be Azt or hurtle.) 

[a r2ag dcr. R. 166 Ide worldes prunge, mid a lutel hur- 
lunge [AZS. 7. hurtlinge] 3e muhten al uor-leosen, ase peo 
wrecches ide worlde, bet hurled togederes & to-breked hore 
uetles, & scheded hore clennesse.] a 1300 Cursor AL. 23932 
pi leme leuedi vs light emell, Pat he mot haueles hurl to 

ell. 13.. £. 2. Addit. P. B. 376 Water. .wonez pat stryede, 

Hurled in-to vch hous, 1382 Wycuir 1 Sam. xxi. 13 He 
+. hurlide hidir and thider bitwix the hoondis of hem. 
— Matt. vii. 25 Flodis camen, and wyndis blewen and 
rusheden {v.7. hurliden] in to that hous. cx1400 Desty. 
Troy 1365 Maydons for mornyng hade bere mynde loste, 
Hurlet out of houses. 1513 Douctas veis 11. x. 39 A 
huge peple we se Of Ciclopes cum hurland to the port. 


_ 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 62 Zour wordis to be cuttit 


short, and hurland ouer heuch. 1669 Strurmy Mariners 
Mag. 1, ii. 20 We rolling climbe, then hurling fall beneath. 
1728-46 THOMSON Sw727er 450 The very streams. .impatient, 
seem To hurl into the covert of the grove. 1816 Scorr 
Antig. xvil, Its waters were seen hurling clear and rapid 
under their silvan canopy. 

+b. app. identified or confused with heertle. 

e400 Destr. Troy 1198 When helmes and hard stele hurlet 

to-gedur. /é2d. 6638 Mony hurlit doun hedstoupis to be hard 
vrthe ! 1470-85 Matory Arthur x. ii, He hurled vnto sir 
Tristram, & smote hym clene from his sadel. 1609 Spenser's 
f. Q. 1. iv. 16 Suddaine vpriseth..The royall dame, and for 
her coche doth call: All hurlen [ed, 1590 hurtlen] forth, and 
she with princely pase, As faire Aurora in her purple pall. 

+. app. associated or confused with whzr/. 

13.. £. &, Allit, P. C. 271 He [Jonas] glydez in by be 
giles..Ay hele ouer hed, hourlande aboute. 1632 Lirucow 
Trav. 1. 2t Mens mindes., They hurling come and goe, 
like fish at baits. 

2. trans. To drive or impel with impetuous force 
or violence. (In early use the passive was = sense I.) 

€1305 Fudas Iscar. 25 in E. E. P. (1862) 108 Pe see him 
hurlede vp and doun: as a liper clot. c1386 CHaucER 
Man of Law's T. 199 O firste moeuyng crueel firmament 
With thy diurnal sweigh that..hurlest al from Est to 
Occident. 1535 CoverDALE Yonah i. 4 The Lorde hurled 
a greate wynde in to the see. 1688 S. Sewatt Diary 28 
Nov. (1878) I. 237 Scarce any sleeping all night, things in 
the Cabbin were so hurled to and again. 1735 Porr Prod. 
Sat. 87 Pit, Box, and gall’ry in convulsions hurl'd. 1884 
A. J. Butter Coptic Ch. Egypt 1.179 Amr hurled his troops 
and his engines in vain against the solid walls of Babylon. 

b. ref. To throw oneself impetuously; =1. 
e1400 Destr. Troy 10680 Pai hurlet hom full hard with 
hor hoge dynttes, 1886 Strokes Celtic Ch. (1888) 251 ‘The 
Scandinavians hurled themselves..upon England. 
+ @. app. identified with Azzrdle and whirl. Obs. 

1382 Wyctir Le vi. 49 Flood was hurtlid to that hous 
.. His hous..in to which the flood was hurlid [v7 hurtlid]. 
1590 Spenser /. Q.1. i. 16 [The monster Error] hurling 
her hideous taile About her cursed head. 1617 Markuam 
Cava. 111. 76 When you come euen to the brim of the ditch, 
you shall hurle your horse suddainly vpon that side which 
is from your aduersary. 

3. trans. To throw or cast with violence (from 
some position) ; to precipitate, throw down, over- 
throw. /z¢. and fig. 

c1350 Will. Palerne 1243 Hetterly bope hors & man he 
hurled to be grounde. c¢1400 Destr. Troy 10208 He hurlit 
of helmys, hedis within. c1440 York Myst, xxx. 222 He 
bese hurled for [? fro] be highnes he haunted. c1485 Dighy 
Ayst. (1882) 111. 142, I xal hovrle of yower hedes. c1s85 R. 
Browne Anusw. Cartwright 1 Let vs shortly gather vp his 
vntrueths .. and hurle them out by manifest and knowen 
markes, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 532 An Earth- 
quake, that hurled downe Temples and Pallaces. 1757 
Gray Desc. Odin 93 Till wrap’d in flames, in ruin hurl’d, 
Sinks the fabric of the world. 1805 A. Duncan Mariner's 
Chron. 1V. 63 One of those by the pump was suddenly 
torn away by a breaker..and hurled into the abyss. 82x 
Byron Heav. § Earth iii. 668 The first..hath been hurl’d 
From his once archangelic throne. 1849 Macautay /77st. 
Eng. v. 1. 632 Raised to power and hurled from it. 1855 
Ibid. xvi. 111. 674 A mine exploded, and hurled a fine 
German battalion into the air, 

refi. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 529 Hanging a great 
stone about their neckes..[they] hurle themselves into the 
Sea. 1871 L. SterHen Playgr. Europe viii. (1894) 186 The 
grand glacier .. hurled itself madly downwards. 

4. To throw or cast (a missile, projectile, or the 
like) ; to project; to fling. 

a1400-50 Alexander 2224 Oure pepill.. hurled out arowis. 
1530 Patscr. 588/1, I horle, I throwe a thynge. .I holde the 
a peny that I hurle this stone over yonder house. 1663 
Cuarteton Chor. Gigant. 46 Profaning the Lord’s Day 
with hurling the Ball. @1735 Lp. Lanspowne Beauty § 
Law 47 The Sire Omnipotent prepares the brand..Then 
flaming hurls it hissing from above. 1874 BoureLt Arms 
& Arm. ii, 2t Hector and Ajax hurl their lances at each 
other, 1874 GREEN Short Hist. i. § 3. 20 Leaping on horse- 
back, he hurled his spear into the sacred temple. 

+b. generally. To throw, cast, toss; to ‘ throw’ 


in wrestling. Ods. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § M7, (1684) III. 679 Here is a Testament 
in my hand, if I hurl him in the Fire and burn him, have 
I burned Gods Word, or not? cx6xxr Cuarman /Ziad xiv. 
150 A heavenly veil she hurls On her white shoulders. 
1611 Beaum.& Fi. Kut. Burn. Pestle ut. ii, Why, Nell, I 
saw him wrestle with the great Dutchman, and hurl him. 
1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 539 Flesh-pottage, which 
they hurle by handfuls into their mouthes. 1615 Mark- 
Ham Eng. Housevw. (1660) 92 Pull it all in pieces, and hurl 
in a good quantity of currants. 1659 D. Pei /ypr. Sea 
3148 Though hee hurl the rod into the fire after all is done, 
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e. absol. 

1530 Parser. 588/2 He can hurle as far by hande as some 
man can do witha slynge. 16xr Biste Mio, xxxv. 20 If 
he..hurle at him by laying of waite that he die. 

d. sfec. To play the game of ‘ hurling’. 

1766 Mrs, GrirritH Lett. Henry & Frances IV. 285 
The Mob used to hurle there on every St. James's Fair- 
day. 1780 A, Younc Tour Jrel. I. 365 Sometimes one 
barony hurls against another, but a marriageable girl is 
always the prize. 1836 W. H. Maxwe tt Caft. Blake I. xi, 
I..danced, hurled, and was happy. a@1843 Soutrnry 
Comm.-pl. Bk. VV. 563 Vhe Irish custom of horsing a girl, 
and then hurling for her, that the winner may marry her, 
1857 TRENCH Proverds il. (ed. 4) 34 tote, ‘The man on the 
dyke always hurls well ;’ the looker-on at a game of hurling, 
seated indolently on the wall, always imagines that he could 
improve on the strokes of the actual players. 

5. ¢ransf-and fig. To throw out or forth with force; 
to utter (words, threats, etc.) with vehemence; to 
dart (rays, a glance, etc.). 

1590 SPENSER /’, Q.1. ii. 29 For golden Phoebus.. From 
fiery wheeles of his faire chariot Hurled his beame. 1602 
Marston Axt, § AZel. iv. Wks. 1856 I. 44 His spirit hovers 
in Piero’s court, Hurling about his agill faculties, To appre- 
hend the sight of Mellida. c¢c16rx Cuarman //iad iv. 86 
Jove, brandishing a star, which men a comet call, Hurls 
out his curled hair abroad. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1. 669 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heav’n. 1792 J. 
Bartow Conspir. Kings 86 Truth’s blest banners, o'er the 
regions hurl’d, 1858 CartyLte Yvedk. Gt. vi. ix. II. 221 
Hurling a glance at Grumkow. 1875 Manninc Mission H. 
Ghost vii. 189 The accusations that may be hurled at you. 

+6. To drag or pull with violence; = Haru v.11, 
(Also absol.) Obs. 


¢1305 Pol. Songs (Camden) 211 Whan menne horlith ham 
here and there, Vego savith ham fram care. c¢ 1400 Destr. 
7 roy 10311 He..Festnyt hym..by his fete euyn, Hard by 
the here of his horse tayle, And hurlit hym with hethyng 
burgh be hoole ost. c 1420 Anturs of Arth. (Douce MS.) 187 
Pey hurle [/veZ. 17S. hurlun, Thornz. MS. harle] me vn- 
hendely. 1500-20 DuNnBArR Poems |xxii. 20 In yre thai hurlit 
him heir and thair. 1663 R. Biair A 2todiog. ii. (1848) 22 The 
new creature was assaulted, hurled and holed as a captive. 

+7. To jostle; =Hurrie v. Obs. 

1388 Wyciir Zzek, xxxiv. 21 For that that 3e hurliden 
[1382 punchiden, xg. impingebatis] with sidis, and schul- 
dris..alle sike beestis. 

8. To wheel or drive (a vehicle, or in a vehicle, esp. 
one that goes heavily). (Also zr.) Sc. and north. 

@1745 Meston Poems (1767) 126 Ne’er hackney hurl’d 
On better wheels in the wide world. 1786 Burns ' Six, 
Yours this moment’, If on a beastie I can speel Or hurl 
in a cartie. 1795 Fortnight’s Ramble 18 Their shopmen 
..are hurling their whiskies along the villages. a1810 
TANNAHILL Poems (1846) 16 Now and then we'll hurl in 
a coach. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Horl,..to wheel, to 
trundle. ‘Where ye gan ti horl yor gords’ (i.e. hoops) ? 

+II. 9. zxtr. Tostrive, contend : see Hurting 


vol. sb. 3. Obs. 
1440 Promp. Parvy. 253/2 Hurlyn, or debatyn, zucursor. 
+ III. 10. zxz¢r. To roar or bluster as the wind ; 
to howl: see Huruine v7. sb. 4. Obs. 

1530 Parser. 589/1, I Hurle, I make a noyse as the wynde 
dothe, ze druys. Lbid., The wynde hurled so sore that none 
of us coulde nat here an other. c1535 Hye Way Spyttel 
FTous ror in Hazl. 2. P. P.1V.27 The sharp north wynd 
hurled bytterly. 1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xxi, 76 The 
shrugging Ayre about thy Temples hurles. 

V. 11. dial. (éntr.) To be chill, to be pinched 


with cold (Craven Dial. 1828). 


Hence Hurled //. a. 

1638 F. Junius Paint. of Ancients 231 When. .finding 
of fault begins to interrupt our worke, it is impossible that 
the force of our hurled invention should keepe her course. 


Hurl (haul), sd. [f. Hurt v, Various groups 
of senses have arisen independently from different 
senses of the vb., and are practically distinct words. ] 

I. 1. The action or an act of hurling; a forcible 


or violent cast or throw. 

1530 Patscr. 233/t Hurle or throwe with a stone, coup de 
pierre. a@1693 UrqunHart Rabelais ut. xii. 93 The darting 
Hurls, or slinging Casts of the Vulcanian Thunderbolts. 
1695 ConGREVE Taking of Namur viii, Beholding Mountain 
on Mountain thrown ! With threatening hurl! that shook th’ 
fEthereal Firmament. 1813 Lp. THurtow Poems 24 With 
weak and idle hurl Their darts had sped. 

2. The stick or club used in the game of hurling ; 
in quot. 1791, a lacrosse-stick. 

1791 W. Bartram Carolina 370 A company of young 
fellows. .came in..with rackets or hurls in one hand. /ézd. 
508 Each person having a racquet or hurl, which is an 
implement..somewhat resembling a laddle or scoop-net, 
with a handle near three feet in length, the hoop and 
handle of wood, and the netting of thongs of raw hide, or 
tendons of an animal. 1858 O’Curry Mann. Anc. Irish 
(1873) II. 359 He would give his ball a stroke of his hurl.. 
he would throw his hurl at it. 


II. 3. ? The rush (of water); swirl. rare. 

13.. Z. E. Allit. P. C. 319 Pe pure poplande hourle playes 
on my heued. ax1400-5so Alexander 1154 Pe wawis of be 
wild see apon pe wallis betis, Pe pure populande hurle [v.7. 
perle] passis it vmby. 1890 Clark RusseEtt Ocean Trag, II. 
xviii, tog A sea that had..lost the early snappish and 
worrying hurl put into it by the first of the dark blast. 


4. A downward rush; esp. a violent and noisy 


rush of stones, etc. down a steep slope. Sc. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39, I herd mony hurlis of stannirs 
& stanis that tumlit doune vitht the land rusche. 1632 
Litucow T7vav, vi. 262 Distempred feare brought him 
downe upon me with a rushling hurle. 1866 W. Grecor 
Banffsh. Gloss., Hurl (1) a quantity of any hard material 
thrown down, or falling down in confusion and accompanied 





HURLER. 


with noise; as ‘A hurl o’ stanes cam doon on’s back’... Ja 
hurl, means in a confused mass, accompanied with noise. 
(2) The noise caused by any hard material thrown down, or 
falling down of itself. 

+5. Diarrhcea. Sc. Obs. 

1508 DunzBaAR /lyting w. Kennedic 194 It is wittin..thow 
hes the hurle behind. 

6. A ride in a cart or other wheeled 
vehicle, a drive. Sc. 

1822 CartyLeE Early Lett. (Norton) II. 144 We will not 
let you want a Aur? up and down in the coach. 1826 J. 
Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 236 I'll take a hurl wi’ 
ye as far as the Harrow. 

IV. +7. Strife, contention ; commotion, tumult. 

1440 Promp. Parv, 253/2 Hurl, or debate, sedicio, 1553 
GriMaLDE Cicero's Offices. 1. (1558) 36 Making a hurle 
[te2ultuante] to be thrust from his place, 1587 FLEMING 
Coxtu. Holinshed I11. 1028/1 About the same time that this 
rebellion..began in the west, the like disordered hurles 
were attempted in Oxfordshire, and Buckinghamshire. 
1603 Knoiies Hist. Turks (1621) 358 In this hurle a great 
part of the Christian armie..was speedily transported over 
the river. 1653 UrquHart Raéelais 1. iv. 23 They all went 
out in a hurle. 

8. Sc. ‘The act of scolding ; sometimes expressed, 


a hurl of a flyte’ (Jam.). 

2a 1800 H. Blyd's Contract 6 (Jam.) She ga’ me sic a hurl 
I never gat the like o’t. 

Hurl, var. of Haru sd.1 

Hu 'rlbarrow. Sc. and xorth.dial, [f. Huriv.8 
+ Barrow sé.3] A wheelbarrow. 

1680 Fr. SemPitt Banish. Poverty 86 My guts rumbl'd 
like a hurle-barrow. 1737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. (1750) 60 
It is kittle for the cheeks when the hurl-barrow gaes o’er 
the brig of the nose. 1819 W. Tennant Pafpistry Storm'd 
11, (1827) 114 Hurlbarrows, filled..Wi’ saxpence laifs. 1893 
Northumbld, Gloss., Horl-barra,. 

Hurlbat. Also 5-6 hurlebatte, 7 whorle- 
bat, 7-8 whirl-bat. [app. f. Hunn v. + Bat sd.2 
The earlier instances are mostly in translations, in 
which it is used to render two quite different words, 
aclys and cxstus, the latter app. through doubt as 
to its meaning. Cf. the following: 

1696 Kennett Row. Antig. (1713) 255 The cestus were 
either a sort of leathern guards for the hands, compos’d of 
thongs and commonly filled with lead or iron to add force 
and weight to the blow: Or, according to others, a kind of 
whirlbats or bludgeons of wood.] 

+1. A weapon, ?some form of club; in 16th c. 
Lat.-Eng. Dictionaries, glossing L. aclys (aclis) a 
small javelin, Obs. 

c1440 Facol’s Well (E, E. T. S.)-105 Pleying at be two 
hande swerd, at swerd & bokelere, & at two pyked staf, at be 
hurlebatte. 1496 Dives & Paup.(W. de W.) v. xviii. 220/r 
In playes of hethen men..as in playnge at the swerde & 
bokeler, at the staffe twohandswerde hurlebat in tourmentes. 
1548 Exryor Dict., Aclis, a kynde of weapon, vsed in 
olde tyme, as it wer an hurlebatte. 1565-73 Cooper 7/e- 
saurus, Aclis, a kinde of weapon tyed by a string, much 
lyke a hurlebatte, Jdid., Adides [i.e. aclides], short battes 
of a cubit long and a halfe, with pykes of yron, and were 
tied to a line, that when they were throwne, one might 
plucke them againe: Hurlebattes, 1634 Withal’s Dict. 
377/2 Hurlebats haying pikes of yron in the end, adides. 
1656 Biount, Hurlebats (adides). See Whorlebats. 

+2. Used to render L. casts Crstus?, partly 
through misapprehension of its meaning; see quot. 


in etym. Odés. 

1603 HoLianp Plutarch's Mor. v. iv. 773 Flinging the coit 
of brasse; yea, and as some say, at hurl-bats and fist-fight. 
1609 — Amm. Marcell. xxx. ix. 392 The moving of his 
armes, laying about him as if they had beene fighting at 
hurlebats [velut cestibus dimicantium), 1621 G. SANDYS 
Ovid's Met. v. (1626) 91 Inuincible with hurle-bats [cas¢/bus 
tnvicti). 1634 Withal’s Dict. 265/2 A whorle-bat, an Instru- 
ment of Leather covered with lead, to buffet one another, 
cestus. 1700 Dryben Madbles Pref. Wks. (Globe) 506 He 
rejected them, as Dares did the whirlbats of Eryx, when 
they were thrown before him by Entellus [2e7d v. 400- 
420]. 1791 CowPER //iad vit. 167 Where him his royal whirl- 
bat nought avail’d, 

3. The bat or stick used in the Irish game of 
hurling; = Hurt sé. 2. 

1820-29 CALLANAN Convict of Clonmell in Hayes Ballads 
Trel. 1. 347 At my bed-foot decaying My hurlbat is lying. 

Hence Hurlbatting, (+ Whirlbatting), con- 


tending with hurlbats. 

1744 J. Paterson Com, Milton's P. L. 208 The valient 
youths exercised themselves, at running, whirlbating, quoit- 
ing, jumping and wrestling. 

Hurl-bone, a late var. WHIRL-BONE. 

Hurlecan, -cano, obs. ff. HURRICANE. 

+ Hurled, az. Oés. [Cf Hurt-roorep.] De- 


formed or distorted, as a club-foot. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxx. 315 His hedeis like a stowke, 
hurlyd as hoggys. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St, 1. v. 264 
Statesmen sometimes must use crooked shoes, to fit hurl’d 
feet. 1647 — Good Th. in Worse T. x. (1841) 119 He himself 
had hurled or crooked feet. 

+Hurlement. 0és. Also 7 hurli-. [f. Hurt v. 
+-MENT.] Rush, violence ; confusion, disturbance. 

1585 T. Wasuincron tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 11. xiii. 48b, The 
Infidelles..with a greate hurlement and fury entred into 
the Citie. 1612 HAywarp Ann. Elis. (Camden) 63 In the 
very heat of these hurliments, the Englishe burnt one of 
the milles beyond the water. 1613-18 Danter Co//. Hist. 
Eng. (1621) 200 King Edward. .discovering both this acci- 
dent, and the hurlement made by the change of place, 
slackes not to take advantage thereof. 

Hurler (hasle1). [f. Hurt v. + -Er1.] 

1, One who hurls or throws with violence. 

59 


HURLET. 


1532 More Confut. Barnes viii. Wks, 768/1 Bi and by 
one hurled at him again. And anone as he saw that, what 
horsons (quoth he)..I se wel ye be hurlers or of counsaile 
with y® hurlers al the wole maynye of you. 1579-80 
Nortu Plutarch (1676) 461 Darters, Bow-men, and Hurlers 
with Slings. 1642 Mitton Afod. Smect. Wks. (1851) 276 This 
cursing Shimeia hurler of stones. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets 
vi. 168 Supreme hurler of the thunderbolt. 

2. spec. One who plays either game of HurRLING. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 74 The Hurlers are bound to the 
observation of many lawes. 1850 ‘Bat’ Crick. Man. 25 
A player..ran with [the ball], followed by the whole pack of 
hurlers. 

b. (See quots.) 

1607 CAMDEN Bvt. 139 (Cornwall) Saxa .. equibus septem 
vel octo zqua inter se distantia .. Has~ers vicini vocant. 
1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 192 The neighbour In- 
habitants terme them Hurlers..perswaded, they had beene 
men sometimes transformed into Stones, for profaning the 
Lord's Day, with hurling the Ball. 1797 Maron West. 
Count. I. 269 The Hurlers are three singular and large 
circles of stones. 1827 G. Hiccins Celtic Druids Pref. 54 
In the Parish of St. Clare in Cornwall, are three circles of 
stone called the Hurlers. 

8. One who contends or strives ; one who creates 


a disturbance. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 253/2 Hvriere, or debate maker. 

4. One who wheels a barrow or cart. Sv. 

1802 Finptater Agric. Surv. Peeblesh, 209 [The peat] 
is taken up by the women wheelers (Zu7/ers).. Two hurlers 
commonly suffice to spread the peat dug by one man. 

Hurlet. vere. [? f. Hurt sd. 2, or = HURLEY 2.] 
? A small hurlbat. 

1825 T. C. Croker Fairy Leg. S. Trel. 1. 305 The hurley, 
or hurlet, being an effective and desperate weapon. 1865 tr. 
Senchus Morin Anc. Laws Irel. 1.139 The toys of children 
must be restored in one day, viz.,..hurlets, balls, and hoops, 

+Hurlewayn. Ols. Also 7 helwayne, hell- 
wain. In Hurlewaynes kin, meyne, supposed to 
be the same as F. mazsnze Helleguin, med.L. 
familia Harlequiné (see HARLEQUIN): The name 
of a rural sprite or hobgoblin formerly supposed 


to haunt hedges, etc. 

1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles 1. 90 Ober hobbis 3e hadden 
of hurlewaynis kynne, Reffusynge the reule of realles kynde. 
c1400 Beryn 8 Leyd wit & lustis all, to suche nyce 
lapis As Hurlewaynes meyne in every hegg that capes. 
1603 Harsnet Pop, Jizpost. 135 Ware where you walke for 
feare of bull-beggers .. helwayne, the fire-drake .. Tom 
thumbe, hobgoblin..and the rest. c 1605 MippLETON W7tch 
u, ii, Why, Hoppo, and Stadlin, Hellwain and Puckle ! 

Hurley (hvuli). Alsohurly. [f. Hurt z,] 

1. The Irish game of ‘hurling’; hockey. 

1841 S. C. Hatt J/reland I. 256 The great game in Kerry, 
and indeed throughout the south, is the game of ‘ Hurley’. 
Ibid. I, 194 Playing ‘hurly’ on the surface of the waters. 
1861 N. A. Woops Pr. Wales Canada 129 La Crosse, 
a species of hurley,-except that to the end of the stick is 
attached a small purse net, in which the ball may be caught, 
and so carried to the goal. 1893 [see Huriine v7. sd. 2b), 

2. The stick or club used in this game ; a hockey- 
stick ; a club or cudgel of the same shape. 

1825 [see Hurter]. 1841 S.C. Hate /reland I. 257 The 

~ players..are arranged..in two opposing ranks, with their 
hurleys crossed, to await the tossing up of the ball. 1887 
Standard 19 Sept. 3/6 ‘ Hurleys’ are made of ash, and are 
used for playing the national game of that name. 1891 Pad/ 
Mall G, 29 Oct. 5/1 Mr, Dillon was welcomed by a numerous 
concourse of Nationalists, carrying torches and hurleys, 

3. The ball used in ‘ hurling’, 
_ 1856 Kane Arct. Expd. I, xxi. 206 They were contend- 
ing to drive a hurley, made out of the round knob of a 
flopper-joint. 

+Hurley-hacket. Sc. Os. Also 6 hurly 
hakkat. [Cf. Hurn v., Hurny?.] 

1. A sport consisting in sliding down a steep place 
in a trough or sledge, as in the modern tobogganing. 

1529 Lynpesay Complaynt 176 Sum gart hym raiffell at 
the rakkat: sum harld hym to the hurly hakkat. 2810 
Scott Lady of L.v.note ix. (ed. 2) 411 The boys of Edinburgh, 
about twenty years ago, used to play at the hurly-hacket 
on the Calton-hill, using for their seat a horse’s scull. 
attrib. ax86r R, Raz in Hunter Biggar & Ho. Fleming 
ili. 2r Fancy leads me back to some..‘Tremendous hurley- 
hacket rowe. 

2. Applied contemptuously to an ill-hung carriage. 

1824 Scotr S¢. Ronan’s xv, I never thought to have 
entered ane o’ their hurley-hackets, 

Hu'rley-house. Sc. [Cf Hurt sd. 4.] ‘A 
large house fallen into disrepair or nearly in 
ruins’ (Jam.). 

1814 Scorr Way, lxvii, I now wish that I could have left 
Rose the auld hurley-house and the riggs belanging to it. 

Hu'rl-footed, ¢. ? dial. [Cf. HurEp a., and 
mod.Du. horrel-voet club-foot.] Club-footed. 

1949 Phil. Trans, XLVI. 240 We..do well remember, 
that Nicolas Reeks..was born hurl-footed in both Feet, 
and a Cripple. 

Hurling (ho-ilin), 707. sd. [f. Hurt v. +-1nG1.] 
The action of the verb Hurt, 

1. Throwing, casting: esp. with violence. 

1388 Wycuur Baruch iv. 33 Babiloyne made ioie in thi 
hurlyng doun, and was glad in thi fal. 1484 Caxton 
fables of Poge (1889) 5 By hurlynge and drawynge of 
stones. 1573-80 Barer Adv. H 743 A dart more vehement 
by the stroke and hurling. 164: Hinpe % Bruen xxxviii. 
120 The play at Dice, the property whereof is, by casting 
and hurling here and there. 

2. a, A game, once very popular in Cornwall, 
played by two parties whose object is to hurl or 
carry a ball to a distant goal or to their own part 
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of the country; the same as the Welsh Axappan, 


and closely akin to Hand-ball. 

cx1600 Norpven Spec. Brit., Cornw. 291 The Cornish 
men as they are stronge, hardeye and nymble, so are their 
exercises violent, two especially, wrastling and hurling. 
1602 Carew Cornwadll 73 b, Hurling taketh his denomina- 
tion from throwing of the ball. 1603 OWEN Pembrokesh. 
(1892) 279 This plaie is vsed in Wales, and the balleis called 
Knappan,..and our ancient cozens the Cornishmen haue the 
selfe same exercise among them yet obserued, w*" they call 
hurlinge. 1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 171 The 2 
Counties of Devon and Cornewall are on Munday next to 
meet at a hurling (a sport they haue with a ball). 4178 
Westey ks, (1872) XIII. 314 Hurling, their favourite 
diversion, at which limbs were usually broke .. is now 
hardly heard of [in Cornwall]. 1826 in Hone Zvery-day Bk, 
II. 1008 Cornish Hurling..is now scarcely ever practised. 

b. In Ireland, the same as hockey. 

1527 Galway Stat, in 1oth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 
402 ‘The horlinge of the litill balle with hockie stickes. 
1780 A. Youne Your Jrel. 365 Hurling is a sort of cricket, 
but instead of throwing the ball in order to knock down a 
wicket, the aim is to pass it through a bent stick, the ends 
stuck in the ground. 1893 Le Fanu 70 Years Irish Life 129 
‘Hurling’, or ‘hurley’, as it is now called, was formerly the 
chief game in Ireland. 

e. atirib., as hurling ball, match, tournament. 

1780 New Ann. Reg., Manners Nations 64 All will pay 


her a visit after mass for a hurling match. 1825 T. C. 
Croxer Fairy Leg. S. [rel. 1. 306 Hurling-balls. 1888 PalZ 


Mall G. 24 Apr. 6/2 Returning from a hurling tournament 
near Ennis. 

+3. Strife ; commotion, disturbance, tumult. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 231 Kyng Henry and 
be chapitre of Caunterbury was rebel a3enst hym. In bat 
horlynge he made it as pey he knewe it not. c1440 Prom. 
Parv. 253/2 Hurlynge, or stryfe, zzcurcio. c1440 Partonope 
2000 And in this hurlyng Partanope With hys swerde a 
stroke smote he. 1570-6 LamBarDE Peramb. Kent (1826) 
406 That Taxe of money whereof I have before spoken:.. 
the onely cause and fountaine of all that hurling, as they 
termed it. ; 

+h. Hurling time,a time of tumult or commo- 
tion: applied by the old chroniclers to Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion in the reign of Richard II. Ods. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxix. 264 In the iiij yere of 
kyng Richardes regne the comunes arisen vp in dyuerse 
partyes of the reame .. the whiche they callyd the hurlyng 
time. 1494 Fasyan Chvon. vu. 531 In this season also, 
called the hurlynge tyme, the Commons of Norfolke & 
Suffolke came vnto ye Abbey of Bury, & there slewe one 
of y® Kyngis iustycis, callyd Iohn Caundysshe. 1658 
GurRNAaLt Chr. in Arm, 1. 233 There are great complaints 
of what men have lost in these hurling times, 

+4, The violent rushing of wind; the sound of 
this, roaring or blustering (of the wind); rolling 
of thunder; grumbling or rumbling of the bowels. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. clxviii. (1495) 712 
Newe whete..bredyth swellynge and ventosytee and hurl- 
ynge and kurlynge in the wombe. a 1400-50 Alexander 
4794 Pare was hurling on hize as it in hell ware. 1819 
Horman Vulg. 46 Yf the herynge place be hurte..than 
comme the deffenesse, or it semeth hyssynge, hurrelynge, 
syngeynge, or suche other. 1583 SranyHursT @ye7zs 11. 
(Arb.) 53 In corneshocks sindged with blasterus hurling Of 
Southwynd whizeling. 1585 Jas. I Zss. Poesie (Arb.) 15 
‘They heare the whiddering Boreas bolde, With hiddeous 
hurling, rolling Rocks from hie. 1668 GLANVILL Blow at 
Mod. Sadduc. 99 The sign of its approach was an hurling 
in the Air over the House. 

5. The wheeling of a barrow; driving in a 
cart. Sc. 

Hurling, ///. a. [f. Hurt v.+-1ne2.] 

1, Rushing, impetuous, violent ; sometimes esp. 
referring to sound; sometimes associated with 
whirling. 

13.. £. E, Allit. P, B. 413 Pe arc houen watz on hy3e 
with hurlande gotez. c 1555 Harpsrietp Divorce Hen. VIII 
(Camden) 277 God did send a tempestuous hurling wind. 
c1566 J. Aupay tr. Boaystuan’s Theat. World G viij, By 
the which meanes groweth such a hurling noyse. 1602 
Suaks. Ham. 1. v. 133 These are but wild and hurling [Qos. 
whirling] words, my Lord. 1790 A. Witson Discons. Wren 
Poet. Wks. (1846) 98 Some dreadfu’ hurling noise I heard. 

+ 2. Struggling, conflicting. Obs, 

1528 PayNeL Salerne’s Regi. Pb, The one labourethe to 
be losed and to go out: the other withstandeth and byndeth 
:-Wherfore a hurlynge mouynge is caused in the bodye 
inducynge gnawynge and inflasion in the bealy. 

Hurlock (haaok). Jocal, Also 9 hurluk. 
A hard kind of chalk. 

1598 NorvDEN Sec. Brit., Msex, 1. 18 About the towne is 
a_kinde of chalke, which they call Hnurlocke, a stonie 
Marle, more fit to make lime then to soyle the grounde. 
1847-78 Haruiwett, Yurluk, hard chalk. Beds. 1892 J. 
Lucas Kalu's Eng. 340 The harder kind of chalk which is 
here called Hurlock. 

+ Hurlpit, var. f. Watririr 02s. = whirlpool. 

1600 HoLtanp Livy xxix, xxxii. 734 Two of them [horses] 
+-were swallowed up of the deepe hurlpits, 

+Hurlpool. Ods. [Cf Hurtwinp.] 

1. An obs. variant of WHIRLPOOL. 

551 T. Witson Logike (1564) 48b, Against Cardinall 
Poule, and beyng vehement. .saied thus in the middest of 
his heate, o Poule, o. hurle Poule, as though his name 
declared his euil nature, 

2. A whale or sea-monster : = WHIRLPOOL 2. 

1556 WitHats Dict. (1568) 8b/2 A hurlpoole, Aistrix. 
1570 Levins Manip, 160/42 A Thirlepoole, dacena. A Hurle- 
poole, zdem. 1898 Fiorio, Capidio, Capidolio, a kinde of 
great whalefish, or hurlepoole, 

+ Hurlwind. Oés. [From’a confusion of 
Hort v. and Wuirt v.] = WHIRLWIND, 





HURLY-BURLY. 


xg09 Barctay Shyp of Folys 51b, As coy and styll As the 
hone Wylde {1570 whirle vedal or clapper of a myHe. 1573 
G. Harvey Lelter-bk.(Camden) 102 Inahurlewind of conceit. 
1609 Bin (Douay) 2 Azugs ii. x When our Lord would take 
up Elias by a hurle winde into heaven, 1640 G, SAnpys 
Crucif, (1649) 13 No sudden hurl-windes shall your bodies 
cast On trembling Earth, 

Hurly! (houli). [f Hurn v.: ef. Hurwine 
vol, sb. 3.) Commotion, tumult, uproar; strife. 

1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. wv. i. 206 Amid this hurlie I intend 
That all is done in reuerend care for her. 1600 HoLtanp 
Livy vit. xxvii. 301 In this hurlie and uprore [¢222/¢7). 
1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1621) 844 All things being thus 
in a hurley and out of order. 1806 J. GRAHAME Sirad's 
Scotl. 74 Oft in the hurly of the winter storm. 1855 SiINGLE- 
ton Virgil II. 16 Amid the hurly and the din. 1888 
Harper's Mag. Jan, 203/t The wind screamed..Pokeberry 
squatted ignominiously in the fierce hurly, 

Hurly ? (ho-uli). Sc. anddad. [f. Hurtv.] A 
porter’s barrow, a hand-cart. 

1866 Grecor Banffsh. Gloss., Hurly, a large kind of wheel- 
barrow used by porters. 1880 Antrim § Down Gloss., 
Hurly. (2) a long, low cart with two wheels. 1892 G. 
Travers Mona Maclean (1893) II. 10 Bill had a lot of 
luggage on a hurley. 


Hurly-burly (houlijbr-ali), sd., a, and adv. 
Also (with or without hyphen) 6 howrley burlei, 
horl(e)y borl(e)y, hurly burle, hurlei burley, 
whorle borle, whourliburly, 6-7 hurli(e) bur- 
li(e), -ly(e, -ley, 6- hurley burley. [Known from 
c1540. The phrase hurling and burling occurs 
somewhat earlier. In this, the first word is HuRL- 
ING vl. sb., sense 3, ‘commotion’, and burling 
seems to have been merely an_ initially-varied 
repetition of it, as in other ‘reduplicated’ com- 
binations and phrases which express non-uniform _ 
repetition or alternation of action. urty-burly 
holds the same relation to hurling and burling, 
that the simple Hurry! holds to Huruine vé/. 
5d. 3. 


But hurly-burly cannot, with present evidence, be con- 
sidered a direct formation from /z7/y, since the latter has 
not been found before 1596. It is difficult to establish 
any historical contact with Fr. Aurluberlu a heedless, hasty 
person (Rabelais a 1535), or the Ger. Azliburli adv., preci- 
pitately, with headlong haste (see Littré and Grimm).] 

A. sb. Commotion, tumult, strife, uproar, tur- 
moil, confusion. (Formerly a more dignified word 


than now.) 

{c 1530 Lv. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 240 Than the 
archbysshop answered hym agayne right sharplye; and so 
there began muche hurlynge and burlynge in the courte.] 

1539 TAVERNER Gard, Wysed. 1, Eijb, Hyscomons, whome 
..he perceuyed in a hurly burly..and ready to make an in- 
surrection. 1545 Primer Hen, VIII Prayers (1848) 506 
For thy sake suffer I all this hurly-burly. 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen, VIII 231 In this tyme of insurrection, and in 
the rage of horley borley. 1552 T. BarNabBE in Ellis O7ig. 
Lett. Ser. 11. II, gor This whorle borle of takinge of our 
shippes. 1571 GoLpinc Calviz on Ps. ix. 14 Such as are 
desperate doo rage with more hurlyburly and greater heady- 
nesse. 1580 Baret A/y. B 1346 Whourliburly that riseth of 
a soudain and great feare, 1605 SHAKs. MJacé. 1, i. 3 When 
the Hurley-burley’s done, When the -Battaile’s lost, and 
wonne. 1678 CupwortH /xzted/. Syst. 1. ii. § 18. 81 Nor could 
such a Deity ever have any quiet enjoyment of himself, 
being perpetually filled with tumult and Hurliburly. 1764 
O'Hara Midas 1. 5 What can this hurly-burly, this helter- 
skelter mean? Jove looks. confounded surly !—Chaos is 
come again. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 429 
Avoid low expressions : such as ‘ Topsy turvy, hurly burly, 
pellmell’, 1830 DE Quincey Bentley Wks. 1863 VI. 43 In the 
very uttermost hurly-burly of the storm, 1888 Burcon Lives 
12 Gd, Men I, 1. 158 The voices which make themselves 
heard above the ‘hurley burley’. 

b. with @ and g/, An instance of this. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. x. 63 These hurly 
burlyes the deuill shall rayse agaynste the gospell.- 1575 
Brieff Disc. Troub. Franckford (1846) 67 By occasion of 
our striffes and hurley burlies, 1600 Hortanp Livy un. 
xxix. 63 These so great sturres and mutinous hurliburlies 
[tantusm concitum turbarum]). 1657 J. SmitH AZpst. Rhet. 
73 English Examples of Onomatopeia .. By imitation of 
sound, as to say, a hurliburly, signifying a tumult or 
uproar. 1764 Mrs, Derany in Life § Corr. Ser. . I. 40, 
I have..given up all public hurley-burleys, but enjoy the 
recital of them very well. 1866 CartyLe Rewern. 1. 114 
Those Rector hurries and hurlyburlies, now so’sad to me. 

B. adj. Characterized by or attended with com- 
motion, tumult, or disturbance ; tumultuous. 

1596 SHaks. 1 Hen. JV, v. i. 78 Newes Of hurly burly 
Innouation. 1648 Persecutio Undecima 11 In the hurlyburly 
days of queen Elizabeth. 1761 Sterne 77. Shandy III. vy, 
What has con furia—con strepito—or any other hurlyburly 
word whatever to do with harmony? 1815 Scorr Fam. Lett. 
28 Nov. (1894) I. xi. 350 A hurly-burly sort of performance, 

+C. adv. In commotion, tumultuously ; in con- 


fusion ; confusedly. Obs. 

a@1863 Brecon Mower godly Prayers Wks. (1563) u. 
186 b, Albeit the powers of this world .. come together 
hurly burly. .against the Lorde and hisannoynted. ?%¢ 1600 
Distracted Emp. 11. i. in Bullen O, Pd. 111. 187 Offices are 
like huntinge breakfasts gott Hurlye burlye, snatcht with 
like greedynes. 1615 J. TavLtor (Water P.) Svege F¥erus, 
37 Wks. (1630) 14/1 ‘They hurly burly all things overturn’d, 
1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans 106 We set out.. without 
any Order at all, all hurly burly. 

[f. prec.] 


Hurly-burly, v. 00s. or arch. 
+1. ¢rans. a. To hurl or bandy about. b, To 
throw into confusion or uproar. Oés, 


1550 Bate Afol. 48, I approve..the grounde of a vow.. 
and not the name of it, as it hath been hurly-burlyed in 
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HURONIAN. 


Antichristes kyngdom. 1678 Pol. Ballads (1860) I. 214 
This hurly-burlies all the town, Makes Smith and Harris 
prattle. 

2. txtr. To make a hurly-burly or uproar. 

1598 Fiorio, Garbugliare, to garboile, to hurli-burlie, to 
turmoile. 1614 T. Freeman Ruse & great Cast i. Fiv, 
Still more and more conceits come flocking in And in my 
braines do Hurly-burly it. 1884 G. ALLEN PAilistia II. 13 
The red-haired hurlyburlying Scotch professor. 

Hurmon, obs. form of HireMan, 

Hurn, obs. and s.w. dial. f. Run v. 

Huron, obs. var. of Hurn Zoss. pron. 

Huronian (hiurdwnian), 2. Geol. [f. Huron+ 
-IAN.] Of or belonging to Lake Huron in North 
America ; a term applied by Sir W. Logan to a 
division of the archzean series of rocks as found in 
Canada; but now abandoned by most geologists. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. 142 The Azoic rocks of Canada 
are divided by Logan into the Laurentian. .and the Huro- 
nian, comprising a narrow band on the borders of Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron. 1885 Lyedl’s Elem. Geol. 
xxviii. (ed. 4) 458 The strata called the Huronian by Sir 
W., Logan are of vast thickness. 

Huronite (hitierdnoit). An. [f. as prec. + 
-ITE.] An impure felspar found in spherical masses 
in the vicinity of Lake Huron. 

1836 T. THomson JZ. I. 384. 1868 Dana Zin. 485. 

Hurpeny, obs. form of HBARTHPENNY. 

Hurr (ha, herr), v. Obs. exc. dial. [Echoic: 
cf, Harr.] zr. To make or utter a dull sound 
of vibration or trilling; to buzz as an insect; to 
snarl as a dog ; to pronounce a trilled ». 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. xii. (Tollem. MS.), By 
continuall flappynge of wynges he [the gnat] makeb noyse 
in be eyer, as pouze he hurred [gvasi sriaee lp ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 254/1 Hurron, or bombon as bees..(K. 
hurryn, or bumbynas ben). .domdiz0. 1636 B. Jonson Eng. 
Gramz, (1640) 47 Ris the Dogs Letter, and hurreth in the 
sound. 1638 H. Apamson Muses Threnodie (1774) 72 And, 
where no hope of gain is, huffe and hur, And ie against 
the moon, as doth a cur, 1882 Lanc. Gloss., Hurr, to 
snarl like a dog. 

Hence Hurring v6/, sb. and Afi. a. 

1583 STANyHURST eis 11. (Arb.) 47 Thee skyes lowd 
rumbled withringing thunderus hurring. 1599 T. M[ouFret] 
Silkwormes 73 Heare eke their hurring and their churring 
song. 1603 Frorio Montaigne u. xxxi. (1632) 402 A fagot 
flame with hurring sounds. 


+ Hurry, sé. Ods. [f. prec. vb.] ‘A thin flat 
piece of wood, tied to a string and whirled round 
in the air’ (Halliwell). Also called hurre-bone. 

1483 Cath, Ang?. 192/2 An Hurre bone (4. A Hurre), 


giraculum, 1500 Ortus Voc. ibid., Giraculum, a, chylde’s 
whyrle, or a hurre. 


Hurr, obs. var. HER pron. 

Hurrah (hura‘,hra-), hurray (huréi,hord':), 
int, and sé. Also 7— hurra, 8 hurrea, whurra, 
9 hooray, (hooroar), || hourra. [A later substitute 
for Huzza (not in Johnson, Ash, Walker; in Todd 
1818), perh. merely due to onomatopceic modifica- 
tion, but possibly influenced by some foreign shouts: 
cf. Sw., Da., LG. hurra!, Du. hoera!, Russ. urd ! 
whence F. houra; ¥. hourra is from Eng. MHG. 
had hurr, hurré, as interjections representing rapid 
whirring motion (cf. Aurvren to rush), whence also 


. a shout used in chasing. According to Moriz Heyne 


in Grimm, hurrah was the battle-cry of the Prussian 
soldiers in the War of Liberation (1812-13), and 
has since been a favourite cry of soldiers and sailors, 
and of exultation. In English the form hurrah is 
literary and dignified; Aooray is usual in popular 
acclamation. } 

A. int, A shout expressive of approbation, en- 
couragement, or exultation ; used esp. as a ‘cheer’ 
at public assemblies or the like. 

1716 Appison Drummer v. i, Coach. The same good man 
that ever he was. Gard. Whurra. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops 
to Cong. 1. ii, Hurrea, hurrea, bravo! 1845 Hirst Cov. 
Mammoth etc. 89 Hurrah for brown Autumn! hurrah! 
hurrah! 1855 THAcKERAY Rose & Ring xiv, Captain 
Hedzoff flung up his helmet, and cried, ‘ Hurray ! Hurray ! 
Long live King Giglio!’ 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr, ut. xi, 
‘ Hooroar !’ cried the man. 1888 J. Payn J/yst. Mirbridge 
I. xxii, There goes the gong.. Hooray ! 

B. sé. 1. A name for this shout. 

1686 J. Dunton Lett. fr. New-Eng. (1867) 301 Our Capt. 
ordered all his Guns to fire; at which they all of them 
(which were about twenty) fil’d the very Heavens with 
Hurras and Shouts. 1694 in Wood Zi/e 1 Noy. (O. H. S.) 
III. 472 The prisoners in Lancashire are discharg’d..a 
great hurray followed. 1813 Scorr YVrierm. ut. xxiii, 
Wild jubilee and loud hurra Pursued him on his venturous 
way. 184x Macautay Ess., W. Hastings (1887) 636 An 
European warrior who rushes on a battery of cannon with 
a loud hurrah. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Solit., Courage 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 106 They can do the hurras, the placard- 
ing, the flags—and the voting, if it isa fairday. | 

|| 2. Representing F. Aowra, Russian urd: The 
shout of attack of the Cossacks ; whence, by ex- 


tension, an attack. 

[x827 Scotr Nafoleon V. 383 Platow with his Cossacks 
made a charge, or, in their phrase, a hourra, upon the 
French, /did. xxv, Wks. 1870 XV. 113 The enemy had 
made a hourra upon Marmont.] 1841 Gen. P. THomrson 
Exerc. (1842) VI. 77 The best way they have of making 
a ‘hurra’ upon their enemies. 677. 375, I think we could 
get up such a ‘hurrah’ of water-borne Cossacks, 
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3. Hurrah’s nest: a confused or disorderly mass ; 
a state of confusion or disorder. U.S. 

1829 Loney. in Lif (1891) I. 164 A queer looking Dutch- 
man, with a head like a ‘hurra’s nest’. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Two Years bef. Mast ii, Everything was pitched about in 
grand confusion. There was a complete hurrah’s nest. 
1860 BartLett Dict, Amer., Hurra's Nest, a state of 
confusion. A woman’s word. 1889 S. W. Mrrcnete in 
Century Mag. Aug. 503/t The old lumberman pointed..to 
a Shurrah’s nest’ (a mass of Jeaves left by a freshet in the 
crotch of the divergent branches of a bush) half-way up 
the slope—on it was coiled a large rattlesnake. 

Hurrah’, hurray’, v. [f. prec.] 

1. intr. To shout ‘hurrah!’ 

1798 BeresrorD in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) III, 443 
Lord Edward heard the noise and the mob hurraying. 
1868 KINGLAKE Crimzea (1877) ILI. i, 252 The Grenadiers 
were hurrahing on their left. 1883 Besant AdZ ix Gard. 
fair 11. i, The people would crowd to look upon him and 
to hooray. 

2. ¢vans. To receive or encourage with shouts of 
‘hurrah !”; to ‘cheer’, as at a public gathering. 

1832 J. W. Croker in Diary 12 May (1884), He had been 
hurrahed by the mob, 1856 LEvER Martins of Cro’ M. 592 
He stood upon an old wall, and hurrahed the people on. 

Hence Hurrah‘ing, hurray‘ing vd/. sb. and 


ppl. a. 

1813 L. Huntin Zvaminer 26 Apr. 257/2 Such a man is 
..fond of hurrayings and shoutings. 1837 Cartyte 
Rev. Il, vi. iv, Through hurrahing streets. 1878 H. 
Smart Play or Pay xi. (ed. 3) 241 If there is no hurrahing, 
there is much jubilation. 

Hu‘rr-burr. [perh. for oar-bur; cf. Har- 
pock.] <A local name for the Burdock. 

1796 WitHERING Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IIL. 694 Arctiuie 
Lappa .. Burdock, Common Burr, Clott-burr, Hurr-burr. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pd. III, 224. 

Hurre, obs. f. HER pron. Hurrea, obs. f. 
Hiurranw. Hurrelynge, obs. f. Hurtine. 

[Hurre, error for Hurt sé. and v. | 

+ Hurrer. Ods. Also 5 hurer, 6 -ar, 8 hurrier. 
[f. Hure sd. cap+-ER1.] A maker of, or dealer 
in, hats and caps; = HABERDASHER a. 

1403 Close Roll 4 Hen. IV b, Johannes Spark, hurer. 
1482 Rolls Parit. VI. 223/2 No..Hurer, Capper or other.. 
put ..eny Huers, Bonettes or Cappes..to be fulled or 
thikked at eny suche Mille. 1598 Stow Surv. xxxiii. 
(1603) 301 Hat Marchantes or Hurrers, 1657 Howe.t 
Londinop. 304 The Cappers, and Hat-Merchants, or Hur- 
rers, being one Company of Haberdashers, 1766 Entick 
London \V. 127 The haberdashers..were anciently known 
by the name of hurriers and milleners. 

Hurricane (hvtikein, -kén). Forms: a. 6 
furacane, furicano(e, 6-7 furacana, 7 fora- 
can(e,furicane. 8. 6haurachana, 6-7 (9) hurri- 
cano, 7 harau-, harou-, haracana; her(r)i-, 
hery-, hira-, hire-, hyrra-, hyrri-, (hurle-, 
hurli-), (h)uracano. yy. 6-7 uracan, 7 heri-, 
huri-, (hurle-, oran-), uryecan ; harau-, haura-, 
heri-, heuri-, herocane, harryeain, 7-9 hurri- 
can, 7— hurricane. [a. Sp. huracan,OSp.*furacan, 
Pg. furacéo, from the Carib word given by Oviedo 
as hurvacan, by Peter Martyr (as transl. by R. Eden) 
as furacan. Thence also It. wvacano (Diez), F. 
ouragan, Du. orkaan, Ger., Da., Sw. ovkan. The 
earlier Eng. forms reflect all the varieties of the Sp. 
and Pg., with numerous popular perversions, Aurré- 
cane being itself one, which became frequent after 
1650, and was established from 1688, Earlier use 
favoured forms in final -aza, -ano, perh. deduced 
from the Sp. pl. Awracanes (but words from Sp. 
were frequently assumed to end in -o).] 

1, A name given primarily to the violent wind- 
storms of the West Indies, which are cyclones of 
diameter of from 50 to 1000 miles, wherein the 
air moves with a velocity of from 80 to 130 miles 
an hour round a central calm space, which with 
the whole system advances in a straight or curved 
track; hence, any storm or tempest in which the 
wind blows with terrific violence. 

a. 1558 EpEn Decades 21 These tempestes of the ayer 
(which the Grecians caule 77phones..) they caule Furacanes 
.-Violent and furious Furacanes, that plucked vppe greate 
trees. 1587 Haxiuyt ¥. Hawkins’ 37d Voy, (1878) 73 ‘Their 
stormes..the which they call Furicanos. 1596 NASHE 
Saffron Walden To Radr., Stormes in the West Indies cald 
the Furicanoes, 1632 Heywoop 2d Pt. Iron Age lv. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 405 With the tempests, gusts, and Furicanes, 
The warring windes, the billowes, rocks, and fires. 

B. 1555 EpEN Decades 183 (¢v. Oviedo) Great tempestes 
which they caule Furacanas or Haurachanas..ouerthrowe 
many howses and great trees. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 758 ote, A Catch perished at Sea in a Herycano. 
[bid. 903 Jamaica..is extremely subject to the Uracani,.. 
terrible gusts of Winde. /did. 910 Oviedo reporteth of 
a Huricano or Tempest. 1617 RaLeiGH 2nd Voy. Guiana 
in Discov. Guiana (Hakluyt Soc.) 187 That night..a hurle- 
cano fell yppon vs. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. i. xx. 
130 The winds are..stark mad in an herricano. 1643 HoweELt 
Parables 15 An Haraucana, that Indian gust. @ 1649 
Winturop New Eng. (1853) I. 337 Cast away..in a great 
hyrracano. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Haracana.or Hero- 
cane,..an impetuous kind of Whirlewind. 1670 R. Coxe 
Disc. Trade 76 Plagues, Fires, and Hyrricanoes, 1684 
T. Burnet 7h. Earth u. (1690) 109 A storm or hurricano.. 
makes a strange havock where it comes. 1816 J. WiLson 
City of Plague i. iii. 108 All at once the hurricano ceased. 

y. 15888 Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 313 (1854, IL. 
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220] This word Vracan, in the Indian tongue of those 
Ilands, is as much to say, as the ioyning of all the foure 
principall winds togither. a@x1613 Oversury A W7/e etc. 
(1638) 159 The Hurican of the Sea. 1617 RALEIGH 2nd 
Voy. Guiana in Discov. Guiana (Hakluyt Soc.) 187 Not 
half a quarter of an hower before the hurlecan. 1634 Six 
T. Hersert Zvav. 26 Wee doubted a Hero-cane, a 
Tempest of thirtie dayes continuance. ¢1645 HoweELr 
Lett. (1650) II. 22 The devill, whom they call ‘ Tantara’, 
--appears often unto them specially in a haraucane, 1651 
Biccs New Disp. » 144 It’s feared as a Harry-Cain. 1651 
Ocitsy sop (1665) 169 Bright Zephyre.. Did bring a 
Heuricane To rend her. 1665 Sir T. Hersert 7vav. 
(1677) 374 Prodigious stormes called Tuffons or Hurricanes. 
1682 Woop Life 31 May (O.H.S.) III. 17 A prodigious 
hericane that broke bows and armes of trees. 1697 Dam- 
rier Voy. I. v. 94 No Tempests, no Tornados, or Hurri- 
cans, 1699 /é7d. 11. m1. 65 Hurricanes had never been known 
at Jamaica when I wasthere. 1788 Gent/. Mag. LVILI.1. 
74/1 At eight the sky became obscured, and it blew a 
hurricane. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xix. § 807, I have 
never seen a typhoon or hurricane so severe. 

2. ¢ransf. and fig. a. A violent rush or commo- 
tion bringing with it destruction or confusion; a 
storm or tempest of words, noise, cheers, etc. 

1639 MassincerR Unnat. Combat v. ii, Each guilty 
thought to me is A dreadful hurricano. 1662 GURNALL 
Chr. in Arm. verse 18. xx. (1669) 480/2 This short Calm went 
before a sudden Hericano of Persecution. 1677 Cleveland's 
Poems Ep. Ded., He with Hurricanos of wit stormeth the 
sense. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 74 
Don’t you hear what a cursed hurricane they make? 1763 
C. Jounston Reverie I, 25 Such an hurricane of riot and 
debauchery. 1775 JoHNson Zax. no Tyr. 79 The loud 
hurricane of Pennsylvanian eloquence. 1882 Daily News 
7 Mar. 5/4 A hurricane of cheers burst forth from the 
excited crowd. 

+b. A large and crowded assembly of fashion- 
able people at a private house, of a kind common 
during part of the 18th century. (Cf. Drum sé.1 
10, Rout.) Ods. 

1746 R. Wuat Ley Christian p. vii. note, A confused meet- 
ing of Company of both Sexes on Sundays is called a 
Hurricane, 1746-7 Mrs. Detany in Life § Corr. 447 To- 
morrow I go to St. James’s.. and finish at the duchess of 
Queensberry’s, who is to have a hurricane. 1779 Mrs. 
Barsautp IVs, (1825) II. 22 There is a squeeze, a fuss, a 
drum, a rout, and lastly a hurricane, when the whole house 
is full from top to bottom, 1805 E. pe Acron Vins of 
Desert \1. 271 Entirely absconded from plays, balls, routs, 
drums, hurricanes. 


3. attrib. and Comb, ‘ Of or belonging to a hurri- 
cane’, as hurricane cloud, force, month, season, 
violence ; ‘ that has been visited by a hurricane’, as 
hurricane ground, tree; hurricane-bird, the 
frigate-bird; hurricane-deck, a light upper deck 
or platform in some steamers; so hurricane- 
decked a., having a hurricane-deck ; hurricane- 
house, a shelter at the mast-head for the look-out 
man, sometimes made with a cask, a ‘ crow’s nest’; 
also, a kind of round-house built on the deck; 
hurricane-lamp, a lamp so constructed that it 
will not be extinguished by violent wind. b. 


Instrumental, as hurricane-swept adj. 

1879 Excycl. Brit. 1X. 786/x Before gales Frigate-Birds are 
said often to fly low, and their appearance near or over Jand 
..1s supposed to portend a hurricane. (Vo¢e, Hence another 
of the names, ‘*Hurricane-Bird’, 1823 Scoressy Whale 
Fishery 378 The *hurricane character of the gale began to 
change, 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1868) 46 The pro- 
menade or *hurricane-deck. 1882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 97 They are..stowed..on the hurricane deck, 1891 
Pall Mail G. 19 Oct. 4/2 The wind blew from the west with 
*hurricane force. 1775 Romans Florida 307 We.. travelled 
chiefly through pine land, and some *hurricane ground. 
Note, Tracts of wood formerly destroyed by hurricanes are 
so called. 1818 B. O’Reitty Greenland 122 To the main- 
mast is attached. .about 100 feet above the deck, a structure 
resembling a water cask, called a *hurricane house, 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. ii. (1856) 20 A little hurricane-house 
amidships contained the one galley that cooked for all 
hands. 1894 Daily News 24 Nov. 7/1 A *hurricane lamp 
was swinging in the corridor. 1662 Grerpier Princ. 9 The 
West-Indian *Herican-like-windes. 1745 R. AucumMuty 
Import. Cape Breton 5 A safe retreat..in the *hurricane 
months. 1812 J. JAy Corr. (1893) IV. 364 Those who sail 
in *hurricari seasons and latitudes. 1775 Apair Amer. /nd. 
337 They had passed over a boggy place .. upon an old 
*hurricane-tree. 1887 Daily News 31 Oct. 3/8 Soon the 
wind was blowing with *hurricane violence. 

Hence Hurricane v. a. znir. to make a ‘ hur- 
ricane’ or commotion ; b. ¢vans. (a) to blow upon 
as ahurricane; (0) to spend in a ‘ hurricane’ (sense 
2b). Hu-rricanize v. intr., =prec.a, > Hur- 
vica‘nious a. sonce-wd., hurricane-like. 

1682 Bunyan Holy War 319 They .. fall forthwith to 
hurricaning in Man Soul, as if now nothing but whirlwind 
and tempest should be there. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. /ndia § 
P. 318 The Ambient Air from the high Tops.. hurricanes us 
with such dismal chilling Gusts. 1706 VANBRUGH J/istake 
1v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 452/1 A sort of convulsive—yes,—hurri- 
canious—um,—like, in short a woman is like the Devil. 
1746 R. Wuatiey Christiax p. Vu, The idlest Day of the 
Seven, to be slept, debaucht, or journeyed, or hurricaned 
away. 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 529 Storm-demon, that 
would otherwise hurricanize over the world. 


+ Hurrica‘no, sb. Obs. [See Hurricane.] 
1. An early form of HuRRICcANE (q.v., 1 8). 
2. Applied by Shakspere and Drayton to a water- 
spout. 
1605 Suaks. Lear ut. ii, 2 Rage, blow You Cataracts, and 
Hyrricano’s spout, 1606 — 77” § C7. v, il 172 The dread- 
09-2 
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a 
full spout, Which Shipmen doe the Hurricano call. 1627 
Drayron Agincourt etc. 167 Downe the shower impetu- 
ously doth fall, Like that which men the Hurricano call. 

Hurricano (horikéno), v. rare. [f. prec.] 
trans. ‘Yo whirl or drive as a hurricane. 

17oz2 C. Matuer Magn. Chr. 1. Introd. (1852) 237 After 
the persecution which then hurricanoed such as were non- 
conformists unto that establishment. 1868 Loner. G. Corey 
1. ii, Ah, poor New England! He who hurricanoed The 
house of Jacob is making now on thee One last assault. 

Hurried (hv rid), a/. a. [f. Hurry v. + -Ep1.] 
Driven or carried along, done or performed, with 
a rapidity due to pressure or want of time; char- 
acterized by hurry or excited haste; full of haste ; 
hasty. 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. v. 778 All this haste Of midnight 
march, and hurried meeting here. 1711 Szi/t’s Lett. (1767) 
III. 191 One cannot see him otherwise here, he is so hurried. 
1725 Pore Odyss. x. 52 Snatched in the whirl, the hurried 
navy flew. x180x Med. ¥ru/. V. 558 The patient lay with 
a short, hurried, and rattling respiration. 1829 D’IsRAELt 
6 July in Croker Papers (1884), I seize a hurried moment to 
acknowledge the receipt of your two notes. 1855 MacauLAy 
Hist, Eng. xx. IV. 406 A hurried embrace was exchanged. 

Hence Hwrriedly adv., in a hurried manner, 
hastily; Hu‘rriedness, hurried condition. 

1816 Byron Siege Cor. xix, Oft his beating fingers went 
Hurriedly as you may see Your own run over the ivory key. 
1863 Geo. Etior Nomolat. xx, He could not speak harshly, 
but he spoke hurriedly. @ 183z Scorr cited in Worcester 
for Hurriedness. 

Hurrier (hvrier).  [f. Hurry v. + -2R1.] 

1. One who hurries (in various senses). 

1611 Corer., Tvacasseur, a restlesse trotter, or hurrier vp 
and downe; a fond busie bodie. c161r CHarmMan /diad 
xvu. 346 Mars .. (That horrid hurrier of men). 1866 ALGER 
Solit. Nat. §& Man u. 72 A world of capricious external 
hurriers. 

2. Coal-mining. A workman engaged in conyey- 
ing the corves of coal from the face of the working 
to the bottom of the shaft. 

1825 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 4 The corves.,were drawn to 
the shaft of the pit by several other men called hurriers. 
1862 Smites Exgincers [11,127 The men. .were all supplied 
with safety-lamps—the hewers with Stephenson's, and the 
Eurriers with Davy’s. 1893 Daily News 5 July 5/7, 78 
miners, 45 hurriers, 20 pony drivers, and four hangers on. 

Hurrrish, v. rans. To drive with the cry 
‘hurrish !” 

1864 Mrs. H. Woop Trev. Hold II. xviii. 264 When he 
was put to hurrish the crows away from the land. 1884 
Upton Gloss. (E. D.S.), Hurrish, to drive cattle. 

Hurrisome (hv risim), a. dial. [f. Hurry z. 
+-SoME.] Inclined to hurry; hasty. 

1847-78 HatciiweLt, Hurrisome, hasty; passionate. 
Devon. 1884 Jessop in 19/4 Cent, Mar. 404 You gentlemen 
of the towns are too hurrisome as we say, for us lumbering 
swains. 1888 Mrs. Notrey Power of Hand II. xxvi. 60 
Don’t be too hurrysome, Mr. Olver; let me goon quiet-like, 

Hurrock (horek). Also -ack. Obs. exc. dial. 
The part of a boat between the sternmost seat and 
the stern. 

13.. £, E. Aluit, P.C. 185 He [Jonah] watz flowen. .In-to 
be bobem of pe bot, & on a brede lyggede, On helde by pe 
hurrok. 1460 CarGrave Chyon. (Camden) 234 O boy, that 
fled to on of the Flemysch shippis, and hid him in the horrok 
[47S. C.C.C. hurrok). 1866 T. Epmonston Shetland & 
Orkney Gloss., Hurrack, that part of a boat between the 
after-thoft and the stern. 

Hurroo (hori), cnt. (sb.) A cry expressive of 
triumph or exultant excitement. 

1824 MAcraGGarT Gallovid. Encycl., Hurroo, a halloa. 
189r E. L. Wakeman in Columbus (O.) Dispatch Oct. 29 
They came with wild whoop and hurroo carrying their prize 
on their shoulders, 

So Hurroosh (hyri‘{). 

1888 R. Kirptinc Plain 7. fr. Hills (1891) 31 There was 
a wild hurroosh at the Club, 

Hur(r)oovsh, v. (Cf. Hurrisu v.) 

1895 JANE Bartow Strangers at Lisconnel 4x You might 
as well try to huroosh one chicken off a rafter and not scare 
the couple that were huddled beside it. 

Hurry (hori), sd. Also 6-7 hurrey, -ie. 
[urry sb. and vb., with the exception of a 
doubtful ME. instance of the latter, are known 
only from end of 16th c.; it is uncertain which of 
them has priority etymologically, and the order of 
sense-development is not clear. In the earliest 
cited instances the sb. is identical in sense with 
Hury!; so hurry-burry with hurly-burly. With 
these cf, also mod.Du, herrie, hurrie, agitation, 
bustle, disorder, tumult. The earliest cited in- 
stances of the vb., on the other hand, go with 
branch II of the sb., and point to more immediate 
onomatopeeic origin, the element 2uvr being natur- 
ally used in various languages to express the 
sound of rapid vibration, and the rapid motion 
which it accompanies. Thus MHG. and Ger. 
hurren to whir, Sw. and Norw. dial. huvra to 
whir, whizz, whirl round, Da. hurve to whir, Icel. 
hurr hurly-burly, noise.] 

I. +1. Commotion or agitation, physical, social, 
or political ; disturbance, tumult. (With or without 
aand fl.) Obs. 

1600 Hottanp Livy xxxviii, 1003 The tumult still en- 
creased, and the multitude was all up on a hurrey. 1607 
Suaks, Cor. iv. vi. 4 The present peace, And quietnesse ofthe 
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people, which before Were in wilde hurry. 1625 FLretcHEeR 
& Survey Vt, Walker 1. ii, What thousand noises pass 
through all the rooms.? What cryes and hurries? 1659 D. 
Pett /mpr. Sea Ep. Ded. C, In a turbulent Sea, where 
there is nothing but a Chaos of hurry, and confusion. 1762 
Wes.ey ¥rn/. 6 Sept., A poor man began to make some 
tumult. But many cried out, ‘ Constables, take him away’. 
They did so, and the hurry was over. 1843 R. R. MappEN 
United Irishmen Ser. 11. 11, xx. 433 In the south of Ireland, 
the rebellion of 1798 is designated by a term. .indicative of 
the confusion attendant on an msurrection. The people 
call it ‘the hurry’, 
+b. concr. A confused crowd,a mob. Ods. rare. 
1620 SHELTON Quix. (1896) III. 54 For all your Pharaos, 
your Ptolomies..your Caesars.. with all the hurrie (if I may 
so terme them) of your infinite Princes, Monarchs, Lords, 
Medes,.. Persians, Grecians, and Barbarians. 1714 Gay 
Trivia 1. 30 The Pavement sounds with trampling Feet, 
And the mixt Hurry barricades the Street. , 
+ 2. Mental agitation or disturbance ; excitement ; 


perturbation. (Also with f/.) Ods. 

1600 Hotianp Livy 1x. xxiv. 331, I will for my part set all 
presently in a hurrie [¢errore implebo]. 1682 Norris 
Hierocles 162 Void of all material passions, and terrestrial 
hurries. 1704 F. Futter Med. Gyn. (1711) 146 There is 
nothing like Hurrying the Body, to divert the Hurry of the 
Mind. 1784 Ricuarpson Grandisox V. ii. 10 They thought 
it adviseable that I should not be admitted into her presence, 
till the hurries she was in had subsided. 1789 Map. 
D’Arsiay Diary 18 Feb., He found nothing now remaining 
of the disorder, but too much hurry of spirits. : 

II. 3. Excited, hasty, or impetuous motion ; 
rush, Now vare or Ods. 

1659 StanLey Hist. Philos, xt. (1701) 596/2 The motion 
of the Heaven, or of the Stars.. might in the first case.. both 
have begun, and be continued by the hurry of some Air, 
1696 Wuiston 7%, Earth u. (1722) 74 Strange uncertain 
Hurries of Opake Masses hither and thither. 1709 Mrs. Man- 
Ley Secy. Afem. (1736) I. 125 My Heart is upon the Hurry. 
1805 Med. F¥rnl. XIV. 530 The hurry and vigour of circu- 
lation [of the blood] are greater than at any future period. 
1860 Loner. Wayside Inn, Paul Revere 73 A hurry of 
hoofs in a village street. 

+b. A strong impulse. Obs. rare. 

1693 C. Matuer J/uvis, World (1862) 188 Grievous and 
Pulling Hurries to Self-Murder are none of the smallest 
outrages, which the Devil in his Temptations commits 
upon us. 

4. Action accelerated by some pressure of circum- 
stances, excitement, or agitation; undue or im- 
moderate haste; the condition of being obliged to 
act quickly through having little time; eagerness 
to get something done quickly. (See also 5.) 

1692 Drypen St. Euremont’s Ess. 77 To enjoy themselves 
equally in the hurry of Business, and the Repose of a 
Private Life. 1700 T, Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. 
& Com. 23 With what Hurry and Swiftness is the Circula- 
tion of London perform’d? 1769 Punius Lett. xxxv. 156 
The imprudent hurry with which the first overtures from 
France were accepted. 1803 J/ed. Fru/. X. 1or Much hurry 
of business prevents R. S. from entering further into the 
other queries. 1833 N. Arnorr Physics I. 370 Surprised 
at the extent and hurry of the preparations. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul (1883) 188 There is no hurry in the designs of God. 

b. Qualified by 70 or ay (with negative implica- 
tion): Need or occasion for hurry. 

1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 434 Sometimes he said 
that there was no hurry, and sometimes that he was too 
weak. Zod. Is there any hurry? 

5. Phrases (from 4). a. Za hurry: In haste due 
to pressure, want of time, or excitement ; in urgent 
haste. 

1700 S. L. tr. Fryke’s Voy. E. Ind. 42 The other had no 
sooner got his Gun, but in a hurry he fires upon him; but 
not taking good aim, did not do any execution. 1726 SHEL- 
vockE Voy. round World (1757) 202 He was in a great 
hurry to get his sprit-sail-yard fore and aft. a@1773 CuEs- 
Terr. in J. Trusler Princ. Politeness (1790) 61 A man of 
sense may be in haste, but he is never in a hurry... To 
be in a hurry is a proof that the business we embark in is 
too great forus. 1774 C. J. Putrrs Voy. N. Pole 129 This 
instrument, though far from complete, having been con- 
structed in a hurry for the purpose of a first experiment. 
1805 Med. Frnl. XIV. 124, I drew it up in a hurry, intend- 
ing to transcribe it. 1872 RaymMonp Statist. Mines § 
Mining 114 While the sun shines, such an enterprise must 
make hay ina hurry, 1884 F. M. Crawrorp Rom. Singer 
I. 53 What a hurry you are in! 

b. Not... tn a hurry, not very soon; ¢o de in 
20 hurry, to have plenty of time, to take one’s 
time. (col/oq.) 

1837 Goring & Pritcuarp Microgr. 109 The late Mr. T. 
--Whose like we shall not see againin a hurry. 1858 BuckLe 
Civiliz, (1873) I. viii. 595 Believing that little can be done 
they are in no hurry todo it. 1865 W.G. Patcrave Arabia 
I. rr0 Not yet liberated, nor likely to be so in a hurry. 

6. Technical and specific uses. 

a. A small load of hay or corn. diad. (cf. Hurry v. 6). 
b. One of the ‘spouts’ which allow coal to rush down from 
cars (running ona timber framework) into the hold ofa ship ; 
pi. the whole framework or ‘stathe’. ¢@. Dramatic Music. 
A tremolo passage played on the violin or other instrument 
to accompany an exciting scene. d. Dr. Lodge’s pro- 
posed term for a unit of acceleration (in PHysics), i.e. an 
acceleration of one foot per second in a second. 

1659 Dedham Rec. (1894) IV. 5 No Inhabitant of this 
Towne shall. .cutt any grasse in any of the Comon meadows 

- vpon the penaltie of forfieting tenn shillings for euery 
Loade or hurry of haye so cutt. 1787 W. Marsuaty Nor- 
Solk (1795) 11. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Hurry, a small load of hay 
or corn. 1794 Nat, Hist. in Ann, Reg. 329 In this staith 
are fixed five hurries or spouts .. the hurries or spouts lie 
with an inclining slope of about forty-five degrees. 1836-9 
Dickens Sk, Boz xii. 70/1 Then the wrongful heir comes in 
to two bars of quick music, (technically called ‘a hurry’). 
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1879 LoncEe Elem. Mech. 21 note, Suppose .. we .. call the 
unit of velocity a ‘speed’... If a name were .. wanted for 
the unit of acceleration, or one speed per second, it might 
perhaps be called a ‘hurry’, 1888 Strainer & Barrett 
Dict. Mus. T. 231 The ‘hurry’ is generally playad as a 
preparation for the culminating point of a dramatic incident 
..during stage struggles or like exciting actions. 

7. Used adverbially; With hurry. 

1796 Scorr Will. § Helen xxxvii, And, hurry! hurry! off 
they rode. s 

8. Comb. (from sense 1). 

1650 Trave Comm. Lev. xxvi. 8 Those..that heard an 
hurrie-nois in the aér (made by the Angels likely). 

Hurry (hvri), v. Also ?4 horye(n. [See 
Hurry sé. (The order of senses is uncertain : 
possibly sense 3 was the earliest, as app. in the sb.)] 

1. trans. To carry, convey, or cause to go with 
excessive haste, under the influence of external 
pressure or of excitement. Frequently with a/ong, 


away, down, up, in, out, etc. 

(It is not certain that the first quot. belongs to this word.) 

[13.. &. £. Aldit. P. B. 883 Pe 3onge men..by pe hondez 
hym hent & horyed him with-inne.] * 

1592 Suaks. Ven. §& Ad. goq A second fear. .Which madly 
hurries her she knows not whither. 1601 WEEVER Jirr. 
Mart., Sir $. Oldcastle F viijb, To Thickets feeld then 
was Oldcastle hurried. 1676 tr. Guzdlatierve’s Voy. Athens 
289 Caverns, into which the poor Shepheards hurry their 
Flocks upon any alarm. 1760 C. Jounston Chrysad (1822) 
II. 214 My master was seized and hurried away to a prison. 
1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 148, | rushed out of the 
house, not knowing whither my steps were hurrying me. 
1874 L. Srepnen Hours in Library (1892) 11. i. 6 We com- 
monplace beings are hurried along in the crowd. 

b. Tocarry or drive with impetuosity or without 
deliberation to some action, conduct, or condition 


of mind, 

1595 SHAKs. Yohn v. i. 35 Wilde amazement hufries vp 
and downe The little number of your doubtfull friends. 
162x T. Wituiamson tr. Gowlart’s Wise Vieillard 104 
‘Those raging and unruly passions, which hurry the wicked 
up and downe. 1647 CLarENvon //7st. Red. 1. § 2 The poor 
People. .are furiously hurried into actions .. destroying all 
foundations of Law and Liberty. 1704 J. Pirrs Acc. AJa- 
hometans 18 Drinking hurries Men on to the worst of 
Vices. 1838 THirtwaLt Greece III. 97 To hurry you into 
an act of unjust aggression. , ; . 

+e. To drive (anything) with rapid or impetuous 
motion. Ods. 

1615 G. Sanpys 7vav. 278 Exhalations .. hurried about 
with a most violent motion. 1696 Wuiston 7he. Earth 1v. 
(1722) 370 A Comet’s Atmosphere is a very stormy Fluid 
oe Masses of Opake Matter are continually hurried 
about. 

2. inty. To move or act with excited haste, or 
with an evident or apparent effort at speed; to 
press on without Jeisure or with great or undue 
haste. With advbs. asin-1. Hurry up! make 
haste, increase your speed. (col/og.) 

1sgo SHaks, Com. Err. v. i. 140 Desp'rately he hurried 
through the streete. 1591 — 1 Hen. VJ, WV. ili. 53 Liues, 
Honours, Lands, and all, hurrie to losse. 1602 MArsTon 
Ant. § Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 I. 32 Gastly amazement. .Shall 
hurry on before, and usher us. 1700 S. L. tr. /xyke's Voy. 
£, Ind, 74 Near enough to hear them .: and to see their 
Troops hurry from one place to another, 1816 Kratincp 
Trav. (1817) I. 49 At sun-set all must hurry inside the 
gates. 1837 W. Irvine Cat. Bonneville 11. 47 Vhey hurried 
off to obtain relief. 1871 H. Macmitran 77vue Vine vi. 
(1872) 259 Nature never hurries, never takes leaps, never 
wearies. 1878 Hux.ey Physrogy. 74 The fresh water hurry- 
ing onward to the sea. 1890 Acrobats §& Mountebanks 72 
‘Walk in, walk in! ladies and gentlemen’, cries the show- 
man...‘ Walk in, walk in! Hurry up!? 

+3. ¢rans. To agitate, disturb, excite; to molest, 
harass, worry. Ods. exc. dial. Cf. Hurry sé. 1. 

1611 Cotcr., Harassé,.. harried, molested, hurried. 1613 
T. Mittss tr. MWe-via’s, etc. Treas. Anc. §& Mod. T. 1. 17/1 
Then must the conscience be hurried with her owne pierc- 
ings. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 380 As those savage 
Beasts do delight to kill, hurry, oppress, tear and eat the 
Blood of their fellow Creatures. 1829 I. Taytor Znthus. 
ix, 232 So under the influence of the imagination as to have 
their sleep hurried with visions. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Ireland iv. 63 Her form wasted, her spirits were hurried. 
1848 A. B, Evans Leicestersh. Words s.v., I've been ver 
much hurried this morning; for I’ve just heard of the death 
of my old friend T : 

4, To urge or excité to greater speed; to hasten 
the action, motion, or progress of; often, to hasten 


unduly. 

1713 ApDIsoN Guardian No. 154 P 2, I hurried my habit, 
and got it ready a week before the time. 1761 Hume Hist, 
Eng. U1. liv. 175 The Commons. .now hurried on as much 
as they formerly delayed, the disbanding of the armies. 
1836 Westin. Rev. Apr. 176 Indeed, the conclusion [of the 
drama] appears to be somewhat hurried up. 1845 Forp 
Handbk, Spain i. 55 Nor is thete any good to be got in 
trying to hurry man or beast in Spain. 1889 Mrs. WALForp 
Stiff-necked Generat. 190 Shall I ring and hurry up the tea? 

vefl. 1838 Dickens Nich, Nick. v, You needn't hurry 
yourself, 1877 M. M. Grant Swz-Maid i, There was no 
reason why the express should hurry itself. ; 

5. To put away, on, out, forth, etc., hurriedly or 


hastily. 

1806 Surr Winter in Lond, (ed. 3) I, 208 Lady Roseville 
hurried away a tear that would start unbidden. 1807 Sir 
R. Witson Frv/. 9 June in Lzfe (1862) II. viii. 256 Hurry- 
ing on my clothes. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. 11. xxxii, Ere 
His tongue could hurry forth his fear. 1833 N. Arnott 
Physics (ed. 5) 1. 650 When the glottis is once opened,..the 
stutterer..is glad to hurry out as many words as he can. 

6. north dial. To transport or convey (= Drivz 
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HURRY-BURRY. 


v.5b; e.g, to drive a cart, drive coal). sec. in 
Coal-mining, To transport (the coal) from the face 
of the working to the bottom of the shaft (see 
HURRIER 2); also aédsol. 

1847-78 Hatuiwett, Hurry (1) to bear, lead, or carry any- 
thing away. North. 1883 Admondbury & Huddersf. Gloss., 
Hurry, to draw or move a cart. A horse hurries coals, &c. 
1898 Cleckheaton Guardian 21 Oct., Joel B—, son of the 
deceased, said he hurried for his father. 

Hu rry-burry, sb. (adv.) Sc. [Reduplicated 
extension of Hurry: cf. Hurty-Burty.] ‘Tumult, 
confusion or bustle caused by excitement, hurly- 
burly. b. as adv. Tumultuously. 

1791 A. Witson Laurel Disputed Poet. Wks. (1846) 127 
To read the King’s Birth-day’s fell hurry-burry. ?@ 1800 
Christinas Being in J. Skinner Mise. Poet. (1809) 125 (Jam). 
The hurry-burry [that] now began.. Wi’ routs and raps frae 
man to man, 1813 D. ANpERson Poems 116 (Jam.) Hurry 
burry runnin’ loupin’, 1832-53 A. Ropcer in Whistle- 
Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 11. 65 Ull just tak’ ye at your word, 


~ An’ end this hurry-burry. 


+ Hurry-curry. Obs. ? xonce-wd. [A jingling 
formation from hurry (see esp. Hurry v. 6); perh. 
with reference to L. cuvrus chariot. Cf. also 
Harry-carry.] ? A swift car or curricle. 

1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffe 45 The sunne was so in his 
mumps vppon it .. that hee had thought to have topled his 
burning carre or Hurrie currie into the sea. 

+ Hurry-durry, sd. rare. = Hourry-Burry. 

1732 Mrs. Devany in Life & Corr. (1861) I. 389 Mrs, 
Clayton designs having her assembly..so we must prepare 
for hurry-durry ; but as it will be the only agreeable crowd, 
I think it may be borne once a week. 1774 /did. Ser, 11, I]. 
41 Whilst we are enjoying sweet peace in this delightful 
place, the world is in a hurry-durry. 

+ Hurry-duwrry, ¢. 0ds. [Cf. Hurry sé. 1.] 
A sailor’s epithet applied to rough, boisterous, foul 
weather. Hence fg. in quot. 1676. 

1672 State Papers, Domest. (P.R,O.) CCCXIV. No. 90 
The wind was at east and blew hard and, as the seamen 
terme it, was thick hurry durry weather, which is wind and 
raine. 1676 WycHERLEY P/. Dealer 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 105/2 
1 Sail, Nay, there’s no more dealing with him, than ‘with 
the land in a storm, no near — 2 Said. ’Tis a hurry- 
durry blade. Dost thou remember..when I welcomed him 
ashore, he gave me a box on the ear, and called me fawning 
water-dog? 1693 R. Grirritus Let. to Sir F. Trenchard 
(P. R. O.), We have mett with very foule hurry-durry 
weather and much raine. 

+ Hurry-durry, zt. Ods. An exclamation 
of impatience or indignation. 

1682 Otway Venice Pres. 11. i, I will not stir from the 
door, that I resolve — hurry durry, what, shut me out. 
Lbid., Hurry durry—good for nothing! 1682 Mrs. BEHN 
Roundheads 1, How dost do, Nacky? hurry durry! Iam 
come, little Nacky. bid. 1v. ii, What my Nicky Nacky ! 
Hurry Durry ! Nicky Nacky in the Plot ? 

Hurrying (hvrijin), vd/. 5d. [f. Hurry v.+ 
-InG1.] The action of the vb. Hurry: + a. Hiirass- 
ing, disturbance, molestation, worrying (0ds.). Db. 
Hastening under excitement or pressure. 

1653 H. More Axtid. Ath, m1, vii. (1712) 108 Under most 
grievous hurryings and tortures of the body. 1674 N. Fatr- 
FAX Bulk & Selv. (Contents), The nimbleness of Ghosts in 
their hurryings of Body. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 343 
For all Hurrying, Hunting, Oppressing and Killing. 1816 
Byron Ch, Har. ut. xxiv, Ah! then and there was hurrying 
to and fro. | 

Huwrrying, ///. a. [f.as prec.+-1nG?.] That 
hurries ; that hastens under pressure or excitement ; 
moving with excited haste. 

1751 EArt Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 183 They were 
written in a careless, hurrying manner. 1801 Med. Fru. 
V. 164 A hurrying message was brought, requiring Mr. 
C.’s attendance to a young man. 1849 Macauray “ist. 
Eng. iii. 1. 352 Courts and alleys .. alive with hurrying feet 
and anxious faces. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule vii, The clouded 
and hurrying sky. 

Hence Hu'rryingly adv. 

1748 RicHarDsoNn Clarissa (1811) IJ. xxxv. 257 Going out 
of one apartment, hurryingly, as I may say, into another. 
1818 Keats Zndym, 11. 729 They went till unobscur’d the 
porches shone; Which hurryingly they gain’d, and enter’d 
straight. 

Hurry-scurry (hvrijske'ri), adv., adj., and 
5d. collog. Also hurry-skurry. [f. Hurry v.+ 
Sourky v.: the jingling combination has the effect 
of a reduplicative formation; cf. helter-skelter.] 

A. adv. With the hurry and confusion of persons, 
etc., running in diverse directions; in disorderly 
haste, pell-mell. 

1750 Gray Long Story 63 Each hole and cupboard they 
explore..Run hurry-skurry round the floor. 1798 CoLe- 
RIDGE Poents, Mad Ox xiv, The victor ox scoured down 
the street, The mob fled hurry-scurry. 1833 Loner. Outre- 
Mer Pr. Wks. 1886 I. 125 Away went horse and rider at 
full speed,—hurry-scurry,—up hill and down. 1883 EF. 
Pennei-Etmuirst Creane Leicestersh. 138 A whistling 
coal train drove these horsemen hurry-scurry out of its way. 

B. adj. Characterized by hurry and commotion. 

1732 E. Forrest Hogurth’s Tour 4 We made a hurry- 
scurry dinner at the Smack at the ten-gun battery. 1789 
Map. D’Arstay Diary Dec., It must be a mighty hurry- 
skurry life! 1836 Disrarii Lett. Runnymede 154 That 
volatile effusion which is the hurry-skurry offspring of 
ignoranceand guile, 1863 Bradford Advertiser 18 July 5/2 
Then hurry-skurry retreat ; men tumbling over one another 
for fear. . _ 

C. sb. Hurry and confusion ; the hurrying and 
disorderly rushing of a number; a ‘rush’. 
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1754 RICHARDSON Grandison (1781) VI. xlvii. 296 Why 
should not we women, after all, contrive to make hurry- 
skurries? 1797 Map, D’Arbiay Let. to Burney 20 July, 
The close of the season is always hurry-scurry. 1800 
A. CartyLe Autobiog. 134 While our dinner was preparing, 
an alarm was beat in the camp, which occasioned a great 
hurry-scurry in the courtyard. 1852 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge’s Sp. Tour \xvi. 371 All was now commotion and 
hurry-scurry inside and out. 1862 SuirLtEY Nuge Crit. 
xi, 488 This is the age of progress, No,..itis the age of 
hurry-skurry. We have all run ourselves out of breath. 

Huwrry-scurry, v. [f. prec.] 

l. intr. To move or proceed with hurry-scurry ; 
to run or rush in confused and undignified haste. 

1771 Foote Maid of B. 11. Wks. 1799 I. 227 Out bolted 
the Squire, and hurry-scurried away. 1812 Combe Pictus~- 
esque 1. (Chandos) 6 She was among those busy wives, 
Who hurry-scurry through their lives. 1896 Dazly News 
4 Dec. 7/4 Having to hurry-scurry about the platform in 
search of a vacant seat. 

2. trans. (nonce-use.) 

1896 Westm. Gaz. 20 Mar. 2/1 The paste is hurry-skurried 
into pie, pudding, or tart. : 

Hurse-skin, var. or erron. f. huss-ski: see 
Huss sd. 

Hurson, obs. Sc. f. WHORESON. 

Hurst (hzist). Forms: 1 hyrst, 3- hurst, 
(4 hurste, 5 hirste, 6 hyrst, 6- hirst), [OF. 
hyrst :—OTeut. type *hursti-z, whence OHG., 
MHG. hurst, G. dial. horst ‘heap, cluster, thicket, 
top of rock, sandbank’ (Fliigel) ; MLG. Aors¢ hill, 
wooded or bushy eminence, small wood, LG. horst, 
host, a bushy piece of land surrounded with marsh, 
a wooded eminence, EFris. Lérs¢, horst, host, thicket, 
copse, sandy eminence (prob. formerly overgrown 
with brushwood); MDu. ors¢ (Kilian horsche, 
horst) thicket of brushwood. In the forms -/zerst, 
-hirst, -herst, a frequent element in place-names, 
as in Hawkhurst, Chislehurst, Ferniehirst, Am- 
herst. (So -horst in Du. and LG.) 


Icel. 4x7éstr rough place, barren rocky place, Norw. dial. 
rust, ryst, little wood, thicket, clump of alders and dwarf 
birch, wooded tract on a mountain, lateral ridge of a moun- 
tain, Ferdéese vwst ridge, show similarity of sense, but are 
difficult to connect phonologically.] 

I. 1. An eminence, hillock, knoll, or bank, esp. 
one of a sandy nature. 

axooo Riddles xii. 61 (Gr.) Swylce ic eom wradre bonne 
wermod sy Pe her on hyrstum heasewe stonded. c1290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 300/18 Opon be hexte hurste of al pe hulle 
atbe laste he him fond. /ézd. 473/378 Huy lokeden heom 
bi-side and seizen an hei3h hurst Swibe feor in be se. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 419 At Nemyn in Norb Wales 
A litel ilond pere is, Pat hatte Bardeseie.. Men lyueb so 
longe in pat hurste, Pat pe eldest deizeb furst. 1513 
Dovuctras 4fnezs x1. vii. 56 Thai hard hillis hirstis for to eir 
[colles, atque horum asperrima pascunt). 1781 J. Hutrton 
Tour to Caves Gloss., Hirst, a bank or sudden rising of 
the ground. 1814 Scorr Wav. xxxvilii. ote, We are bound 
to drive the bullocks, All by hollows, hirsts, and hillocks. 

b. A sandbank in the sea or a river; a ford 
made by a bed of sand or shingle. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. i. (Tollem. MS.), It is 
harde and most perel to falle and smyte on hurstes of 
grauel [arexarum obstaculis| hid in pe see under water. 
1576 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 384 The. .Cytie 
dothe suffer the Thames to geather a great hurst or banck. 
1805 State, Fraser of Fraserfield 192 (Jam.) If..there 
would be a ford or hirst in the water, 1820 J. CLeLanp 
Glasgow 113 To remove the ford at Dambuck and some 
other prominent hirsts. 1879 Miss Jackson Shrofpsh. 
Word-bk. s.v., A bed of shingle in the Severn is called a 
hurst. 

2. A grove of trees; a copse; a wood; a wooded 
eminence. (The last variety of sense, found in 
mod. dialects, may be the primary one.) 

The OE, quots. are of uncertain sense. 

822 Charter in O. E. Texts 458 lu hyrst, sciofingden, snad- 
hyrst. 858 /ézd. 438 Stanehtan denn, et illa silva, sand- 
hyrst nominatur quae pertinet to wassingwellan. ?a@ 1400 
Morte Arth. 3370 Brawnches so heghe..they heldede to 
hir heste alle holly at ones, The hegheste of iche a hirste. 
1612 Drayton Foly-olb. ii, 27 Each rising hurst Where 
many a goodlie oake had carefullie been nurst. 1628 Coke 
On Litt. 4b, Hurst or hirst signifieth a wood. 1825 
Brockett, Hirst, Hurst, a woody bank. 1827 J. Hopcson 
Northumbld. u. 1, 100 note, Scraggy hirsts of hazel, 1872 
R. Exxis Catudlus \xiii. 72 In hursts that house the boar. 

b. Her. ‘A charge representing a small group 
of trees, generally borne upon a mount or base’ 
(Cassell). 

1889 Evvin Dict. Her., Hurst, a wood, or thicket of trees. 

II. Technical senses. (The connexion of these 
with the prec. is doubtful.) 

3. The frame of a pair of millstones. 

1710 Ruppiman Gloss. Douglas s. v., Miln-hirst, is the 
place on which the Cribs or Crubs (as they call them) ly, 
within which the mil-stone hirsts, or hirsills. 1764 CrokER, 
etc. Dict. Arts & Sc. sv. Mill, The hurst or round frame 
.-containing the lower mill-stone..and the upper one. 
1884 Knicur Dict. Mech. Suppl., Hurst, the frame on 
which a run of millstones is placed. A husk. 

4. The ring of the helve of a trip- or tilt-hammer, 
which bears the trunnions. 

1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. Mechanic 336 The centre.. 
or axis of the hammer, is supported in a cast-iron frame 
| ..called the hirst. 1875 Knicur Dict, Mech., Hurst. 


III. 5. Comé. hurst-beech, the Hornbeam; 





| hurst-frame = sense 4. 








HURT. 


1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. Mechanic 336 To form a pillar 
of solid timber ; on the top of which the hirst-frame. is 
placed, and firmly held down by the four bolts, which 
descend through all the platforms, and have secure fasten- 
ings in the solid masonry beneath. 1866 Yveas. Bot., 
Hurstbeech, Carfinus Betulus. 1879 Prior Plant-1., 
Hlurst- or Horst- or Horse-beech, the hornbeam. 

Hurt (hovit), 54.1 Forms: 2-7 hurte, 4 hirt, 
hourte, 5 hort, hurth, 5-6 hurtt(e, 4- hurt. 
[app. a. OF. Arte (mod.F. heurte) shock of col- 
lision, stroke, blow, f. hurter, heurter: see Hurvv. 
Cf. also later F. hewst ‘shocke, push, or dash ; 
violent meeting or conflict; a knock or knocking 
together’ (Cotgr.), It. z¢o a push, thrust, shock ; 
also (from French) MHG. Aurt and hurte shock 
of encounter, MDu., Du. ové thrust, push, shove. 
The sense ‘injury’ is a purely Eng. development : 
see Hurt v.] 

+1. A knock, blow, or stroke causing a wound 
or damage. Oés. 

c1z05 Lay. 1837 Heo leopen to Brutus folke, ber heo 
hurtes duden. @ 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Hont. 207 Ich bide be 
..bi pe herde hurtes and be unwurde wowes Set he for 
us..polede. c1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12401 
He ne lefte for swerd ne oper hirt Pat he vntil Arthur stirt. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 6526 He..Gird hom to ground with mony 
grym hurt. zsgo Sir J. Smytu Disc. Weapons 23b, Of 
the great disordering of horses with the hurts of our Eng- 
lish arrowes. 1653 Hotcrorr Procopius, Goth. Wars u. iv. 
43 Synthues by a hurt of a Lance upon his right hand, was 
disabled. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Circles Wks. (Bohn) I. 
126 You admire this tower of granite, weathering the hurts 
of so many ages. 

2. Bodily or material injury, esp. that caused by 
a blow or stroke ; a wound; a lesion; damage. 

c120s Lay. 8178 Pa wes his hurte ede. a1225 Aucr. KR. 
112 A lutel ihurt i pen eie derued more pen ded a muchel 
ide hele. c1375 Sir Genes (MS. E) 1691+5 He was so 
ffeynt ffor hys hurte. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Laurentius 
357 A fare 3ung man,.Clengeand pi hortis pat are sare. 
c 1386 CHAUcER Sg7.’s T. 463 Herbes..To heele with youre 
hurtes hastily. 1474 Caxton Chesse 100 Instrumentis. . for 
to serche woundes and hurtes. 1563 W. Futke JZ/eteors 
(1640) 30 b, Sometime it killeth a man, and there appeareth 
no wound without, neither any hurt within. 1592 SHaks. 
Rom. & Ful. 1. i. 115 My very Friend hath got his mortall 
hurt In my behalfe. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. 1. xvi. 
267 A Gentlemans child..had a hurt on the ancle, wherein 
a callus was grown. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. 
Bolts, Fender-Bolts..are struck into the uttermost Bends or 
Wales of a Ship to save her Sides from Bruises and Hurts. 
1794 Lp. Hoop 12 July in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) 
I. 436 ote, I am truly sorry to hear you have received 
a hurt, and hope..it is fot much, 1855 Macautay //is¢. 
Eng. xvi. (1871) Il. 193 He ordered his own surgeon to 
look to the hurts of the captive. : 

3. gen, Injury of any kind inflicted or suffered ; 
harm, wrong, damage, detriment. 

(In first quot. 72g. from 2.) 

az2z5 Ancr. KR. 282 pi salue hit is, 3if pu hit luuest, 
a3ean soule hurtes. c1460 Fortescue Ads, & Lint. Mon, 
XViii. (1885) 154 To pe kynges gret harme and hurt off his 
said seruantes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4b, 
That..causeth heresyes & errours, and so is great hurte 
to fayth. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. /rel. in Holinshed 11. 
150/t Sir Nicholas Bagnoll was called to answer such hurts 
as were obiected against him, 1588 J. UpaLt Diotrephes 
(Arb.) 11 They do euer with their preaching, more hurte 
than good. 1666 Pepys Diary 7 Oct., But [I] do not 
think that all this will redound to my hurt. 1702 Lug. 
Theophrast. 123 It is safer to do some men hurt, than to do 
them too much good. 1865 Dickens JZut. Fr. 1. i, What 
hurt can it do you? 

+4. Hurtful or noxious quality or action. Ods. 

1608 TorseLL Serpents (1658) 786 At what time they are 
very swift, quick, nimble, and of most certain hurt, more 
dangerous and more venemous in their bitings. 

Hurt (hait), 5b.42 Her, Also hurte, heurte. 
[a. F. heurte (a 1558 in Godef.) : ‘ heurtes, small 
Azure balls, tearmed (in Heraldry) hurts on men, 
and tongue-moles on women’ (Cotgr.). Cf. F. 
heurt mark left by a blow, and quot. 1572. 

The English heraldic writers generally identify this with 
Hurt sé.3, a bilberry ; but (since the bilberry is not known 
as heurt or heurte in French) it is evident that this can be 
correct only if At and hurtleberry took their names from 
the heraldic word (or from the blue mark of a blow).] 

A roundel azure: usually held to represent a 


hurtleberry. 

1572 BossEWELL Avwiorie 10 Seuen signes, or tokens whiche 
are figured in Armes round .. 4. Is of Azure, and is termed 
a Hurte. 7. Is of Purpre, and is to be called a Wounde. 
1610 Guituim Heraldry ui. viii. (1660) 138 These appeare 
light-blew..they are indeed a kind of fruit or small round 
berry, of Colour betwixt Black and Blew. .In some places 
they are called.. Hurts or Hurtle-berries. 7d. 1v. xix. 352 
If they [Roundles] be Light-blew then we eall them Hurts. 
1766 Porny Heraldry Gloss., Hurts or Huerts, roundelets 
of the Azure Colour, so termed by none but English Heralds 
.. These being blue, some will have them to signify Bruises 
or Contusions in the Flesh, which often turn to that colour. 
1882 Cussans Her. iv. (ed. 3) 73 Roundles..are distinguished 
.. by their several Tinctures,—they are.. The Heurte, az. 

Hurt (hit), 54.3 Now dial. Also 6 hurte, 7 
heurt. See also WHor?. [Known to us from 
16th c., but the fuller name Aurtleberry appears 
¢ 1450; the relation between these, and the origin 
of both, are uncertain; no cognate name appears 
in other langs. See prec.] = HURTLEBERRY. 

1542 Boorve Dyetary xiii. (1870) 267 Rawe crayme..eaten 
with strawberyes or hurtes. 1610 [see Hurr sé.2]. 1624 
Cart. Smitn Virginéa 1. 26 During Sommer there are 


HURT. 


either Strawberries..or Mulberries..Raspises, hurts. 167% 
NarsorouGu Fru. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 121 
Small red Berries, much like Hurts. 1705 BEVERLEY 
Virginia u. ® 13 (1722) 113 There are three Sorts of Hurts, 
or Huckleberries, upon Bushes, from two to ten Foot high. 
1883 Leisure Hour 572/2 Vendors of wild strawberries, and 
‘hurts’. 
b. Comb., as hurt-gatherer. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 29 July 5/2 The true region of heath 
and hurtle-berries, and here you will find the hurt-gatherers 
~ busily engaged in small groups and parties. 

Hurt (hat), v. Pa. t. and pple. hurt. Forms: 
2 (3rd sing.) hert, 3 (Ovm.) hirrtenn, 3-6 
hurte, (3-4 horte, 4-5 hirte); 5- hurt. Pa. t. 
3-4 hurte, (4 herte, hirte, Sc. hwrte), 5- hurt; 
also B, 4 hirtide, 5 hurtid, 5-8 (9 da/.) hurted. 
Pa. pple. 3 hird, 3-5 i-, yhurt, 4 hirt, yhert, 
4-6 hurte, 4- hurt; also 8. 5 hurtyd, 5-9 
hurted, [app. a. OF. hurte-r (now heurter) to 
bring into violent collision, ‘to knocke, push, jarre, 
joult, strike, dash, or hit violently against’ (Cotgr.). 
The phonology is not altogether clear; but app. 
the word was adopted early enough for OF. z to 
be treated as OE. y, becoming z in north and midl., 
and in the south remaining 2, which later became 
wz as in hurst, OE. hyrst; the variants in -e7, -or, 
are mainly due to the disturbing influence of 7 
upon the preceding vowel: cf. the historical forms 
of dirt, first, gird, third, worse, etc. 

OF. hurter = Pr. urtar, It. urtare, is of obscure origin; 
in Darmesteter’s opinion ‘ probably Germanic’. As, how- 
ever, no corresponding Germanic word is known, Diez 
suggested a possible derivation from Celtic, comparing 
Welsh iwrdd ram, push, Ayrddu, hyrddio to push ; but see 
Thurneysen Keltoronanisches 81. MHG, and MLG. 
hurtenx to rush into collision, MDu. hurten, horten, Du. 
horten to jolt, jostle, push, are from French, and were orig. 
words of the tournament.] 

I. Transitive uses. 

+1. To knock, strike, dash (a thing against some- 
thing else, or two things together) ; in quot. 1400, 
to run (a ship) aground. (=Hurttu v. 1.) Obs. 

¢1z00 ORMIN 11370 Swa batt tu nohht ne shallt tin fot 
Uppo pe staness hirrtenn. c1z05 Lay. 1878 Heo hurten 
heora hafden. a@x1400 Wyclif’s Bible Acts xxvii. 41 (MS. 
Banister) Whanne we felden into a place of grauel .. thei 
hurten the schippe. 1483 Cath. Angl. 192/2 To Hurte, 
allidere, col-, elidere, illidere. 2a1500 Chester PI. xii. 118 
That thou hurt nether foot norknee. 15.. Miller of Abing- 
tow in Wright Anecd. Literaria (1844) 110 Against a fourme 
he hurte his shin. 1634 WintHroe New Eng. (1825) I. 136 
The Elizabeth Dorcas..being hurt upon a rock at Scilly.. 
lost sixty passengers at sea. 

+2. To knock, strike, give a blow to (so as to 
wound or injure). Oés. (In later instances blending 
with sense 3.) 

13.. Coer de L. 4715 Stones and stokkes they threw doun ; 
Some off the Crystenes they herte. ¢1374 CHAucER Tvoylus 
v. 1045 Whan burgh pe body hurte was Diomede. c1400 
Destr. Troy 10387 Pen be kyng at hym caupit with a kene 
speire, Hurt hym full hidusly, harmyt hym sore. c 1489 
Caxton Sovses of Aymon xxvi. 560 Thone hurted the other 
soo harde that thei felle doun almoost bothe to the erthe. 
1525 Lp. Berners /voiss. IL, |xxii. [Ixvi.] 216 They dyd let 
fly theyr quarelles, wherwith they hurted many. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 280 [He] fell upon him, 
got him down, and having hurt him in several places, thrust 
him out of Doors, , 

3. To cause bodily injury to (by a blow or other- 
wise) ; to wound; to give bodily pain to. 

1z97 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 5833 Hii velle & to brusede some 
anon to debe, & some ymaymed, & some yhurt. @x300 
Cursor M. 3940 Iacob was ban hurt wel sare pe maister 
sinu of his the. ¢1375 Sc, Leg. Saints, Marcus 82 He 
hwrte rycht sare his hand. 1470-85 Matory 4r¢hur iv. xii, 
I haue foughten with a knyght .. | am sore hurte and he 
bothe. c1g66 J. Avpay tr. Boaystuau’s Theat. World 
Ky, My shooe is newe, faire and well made, but you know 
not where about it doeth hurt and grieve me. 1654 Wuit- 
Lock Zootomia 39 Hee that striketh a Wall may hurt his 
Knuckles. 1748 SmMotterr Rod, Rand, (1812) 1. 7, I have 
been found guilty of killing cats I never hurted. 91841 
Lyrron Wt. & Morn. 1.iv, No more hurt in the loins than 
lam. 1885 Tennyson Worth. Cobbler iv, Once of a frosty 
night I slither’d an’ hurted my huck, 

b. To injure (a thing) physically; to do harm 
to, damage. 

1382 Wyc ir Rev. ix. 4 It is comaundid to hem, that thei 
shulden not hirte hay of the erthe. 148r Caxton Godefroy 
clxxxili, 269 They mocqued oure peple.. and more asprely 
defended them self and hurted thengyns. 1577 B. GoocE 
Hleresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 44 b, Hurle out all the stones 
and suche thinges as may hurt the Sythe. 1645 Boater /re/. 
Wat. Hist. (1652) 167 It is a common saying in Ireland, 
that the very dryest Summers there never hurt the land. 
1727 De For Syst. Magic 1. iv, Which shall greatly hurt 
the fruits of the earth. 

4. sen. To injure, do harm or mischief to; to 
affect injuriously, be prejudicial or detrimental to ; 
to wrong, inflict injury upon, 

c 1200 Vices & Virtues 45 He tobreké, 3if he ani god wille 
hafd, fordan he hert his gode wille. @12z25 Ancr. R. 98 
Hwo haued ihurt te, mi deore? @1300 Cursor M. 28197 
Wit flitt, wit brixil, striue and sturt, Myn euen-cristen haue 
i hurt, ¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. W. Prol. 424 That ye hym 
nevere hurte in al his lyve. ¢1400 Afo/. Loli, 22 Vuleful 
curse hirtip not him pat is notid per wib. c1489 Caxron 
Sonnes of Aymon iil. 78 It is the man among all oure 
enmyes, that..more hath hurted vs. 1533 in Picton L’food 
AMunic, Rec, (1883) 1. 25 To be thus prejudiced and hurted 
of our said toll, 1671 Mitton Samson 1676 Among them 
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he a spirit of phrenzie sent, Who hurt their minds. 1726-31 
Tinvar Rapin's Hist. Eng. xvu. (1743) LI. 96 Both parties 
equally hurted her. 1821 Scotr Aenzéw. xxii, Tressilian.. 
had much hurt his interest with her. 1894 Sir E, Sutiivan 
Woman 9 Innocent delusion, it amuses you and it doesn’t 
hurt us. ; 

5. To give mental pain to; to grieve, distress, 
vex, offend. 

1526 TinpALe JZatz, xi. 6 Happy is he thatt is noott hurte 
by me, — J/ark xiv. 27 All ye shalbe hurtt thorowe me 
thys nyght. 1756 Burke Swdd. § B. ut. v, When we are 
thrown out of this state, or deprived of any thing requisite 
to maintain us in it .. we are always hurt. 1777 SHERIDAN 
Sch. Scand. 1. i, I own I was hurt to hear it. 1815 WEL- 
Lincton Let. to Ld. Hill 9 May in Gurw. Desf. XII. 368, 
I consider the transactions too recent .. to write a true 
history without hurting the feelings of nations, and of some 
individuals. 1879 Miss Bates Zeyft. Bonds 1. ix. 221 How 
mortified and ‘hurt’ poor Fred would have looked. 

II. Intransitive and absolute uses, 

+6. zxtr. To strike, dash (0% or against some- 
thing) ; to come into collision. In first quot. fig. 
To come or hit upon a thing; in quot. ¢1500, To 
make a rush at a person. Obs. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 176 Nu we hurted [v.r. hitte], leoue 
sustren, to the ueorde dole. J/édzd. 186 A child, 3if hit 
spurned o summe ping..me bet pet ping pet hit hurted on. 
¢ 1330 R. BrunneE Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4626 Schipes .. pat 
on vn-to tober hurte. 1382 Wyctir Yohkn xi. 9 If ony man 
schal wandre in the day, he hirtith not. 1388 — Yer. xiii. 
16 Bifor that 30ure feet hirte at derk hillis. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 430b/2 The Shyppe where the kyng was in 
hurted and smote twyes ageynst the roche. c 1500 JZelusine 
v. 25 Whan Raymondyn cam ayenst the said bore .. the 
bore anoone hurted to hym. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
xli, 99 Arrowes.. headed with a flint stone, which is loose, 
and hurting, the head remaineth in the wound. 

7. absol. To cause injury, do harm (physical or 
otherwise) ; to cause or inflict pain. 

1390 Gower Coz. III. 367 Cupide, which maie hurt and 
hele In loves cause. 1500-20 DunBar Poewis Ixii. 13 It 
micht hurt in no degre. 1611 Bipie /sa. xi. 9 They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountaine, 1651 Hoppes 
Leviath, 1. xix. 97 Orators..though they have great power 
to hurt, have little to save. 1844 Mrs. Brownine Pour/fold 
Aspect ii, How that true wife said to Poetus..‘ Sweet, it 
hurts not !’ F 

8. zr. for pass. To suffer injury or pain. (Now 
only collog.) 

ax1300 £. E. Psalter xxxvifi]. 24 When rightwise falles, 
hortes na lime. 1545 Ascuam Yo.roph. 1. (Arb.) 109 If that 
wylle not serue, but yet youre finger hurteth, you must 
take [etc.]. Jed. Does your hand still hurt? 

Hurt (hoit), pf/.a. [Pa. pple. of Hurt v.] 
Injured, wounded, etc.: see the verb. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 7166 The Troiens .. Helit pere hurt 
men burgh helpis of leches. c1420 Pallad. on Hush, 1. 287 
The hole is saaf, the hurte is forto cure. 154x R. Corranp 
Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The wounde is bounde .. be- 
gynnynge fro the party opposite to the hurt place, 1617 
Sir R. Boyze in Lismore Papers (1886) 1. 178 For curing 
my hurt leg. 1790 Burke Fy. Rev. Wks. V. 140 The balm 
of hurt minds. 1887 R. N. Carey Uncle Max xxviii. 220 In 
rather a hurt voice. 

+h. Hurt majesty: = LESE-MAJESTE. Sc. Obs. 
c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 159 Paule, as for hurte 
maieste, [Nero] Syne eftir bad hedit suld be. 1488 Sc. Acts 
Fas. IV (1597) § 4 They that..committis the crime of hurt- 
majestie against his Hienesse. 
+Hurtberry. Obs. rare. [f. Hurr sd.3 
+ Berry.] = HURTLEBERRY. 

@166r Futter Worthies 1. (1662) 246 Hurtberries: In 
Latine Vaccinia, most wholsome to the Stomack, but of a 
very astringent Nature. 

Hurted (hated), 447.2. Nowdial, [f. Hurt 
v.+-ED1.] = Horr f7/. a. ’ 

1643 I. Steer tr. Exper, Chyrurg. vi. 26 Lest they should 
flow to the hurted part. 1727 BrapLey Mam, Dict, s.v. 
Burn, Apply it to the hurted Part. 

Hurter ! (ho-iter). [f. Hurr v.+-rr1.] One 
who or that which hurts or injures. 

x552 App. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 10 Hurtaris of the 
common weil. 1597 in Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 181 
Hurters and mutilaters of ministers. 1611 Beaum. & FL. 
King & no King v.i, I shall not be a hurter if no helper. 
1834 A, W. Hare Sevm. II. xvii. 319 The great and fatal 
hurter, Death. 

Hurter? (hv itez). Forms: 4-5 hurtour, -ur(e, 
hortour, 6 horter, 8- hurter. [ad. F. hzrtozr, 
in 1375 hurtouotr (Godef.), f. Aurter to strike, 
Hort z.] 

1. The shoulder of an axle, against which the 
nave of the wheel strikes; also, a strengthening 
piece on the shoulder of an axle. 

1300-1 Durham MS. Burs. Roll, Sellis, hurtur’, buklis, 
cingulis novis empt. cx310 /éid., xvj Cluttis et j Hortour 
empt. pro Carect. Prioris, xiiijd. 1349-s0 Jéid., viij 
Hurtours pro Carectis..de proprio ferro faciendis. 1404 
Durham MS. Sacr. Roll, j hurtour. 1600 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 48 To the Smith of Pittington for makeinge a 
claspe and a horter tothe great bell. 1788 Chambers’ Cyci., 
flurter, in Artillery, a flatted iron fixed against the body 
of an axle tree, with straps to take off the friction of the 
naves of wheels against the body. 1825 Brockett, Hurter, 
the shoulder of the axle against which the nave of the 
wheel knocks. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech., Hurter.. 2. 
(Vehicles.) A butting-piece on an axle. 

2. a. A beam fixed on a gun-phtform, to stop 
the wheels of the gun-carriage from injuring the 
parapet. b. A wooden or iron piece fastened to 
the top rails of the lower gun-carriage or charsis, 
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either in front or behind (counter-hurter), to check 
the motion of the gun. 

1828 J. M.Srcarman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 326 Platforms. . 
Sleepers, Hurters, Planks, Pickets. 185r J. S. Macauray 
Field Fortif. 80 In laying a gun-platform the first thing to 
be done is to fix the hurter, which may be a piece of timber 
7 or 8 feet long, and 7 inches square, or a strong fascine may 
be used .. The hurter should be placed perpendicular to the 
axis or central line of the embrasure. 1884 Mil. Engineering 
(ed. 3) I. 11. 56 Two short hurters, each 3 feet x6 inches x 
6 inches, are also provided to prevent the gun carriage 
running up too far, 

Hurter ?. /ocal. [f. Hur 54.3] A gatherer of 
hurtleberries. (Common in Surrey.) 

+ Hurtfoot. Obs. nonce-wad. [f. Hurr v.+ 
Foor sé.]_ That which hurts the foot. 

1567 Maret Gr, Forest Pref., The common Stone hath his 
name and vocable (if I may so say) hurtfoote, for that it is 
in mouing..and iourneying the footes pain and griefe. 

Hurtful (bo-uitfil), a. [f. Hurr sd. + -run.] 
Having the quality of causing hurt or injury; 
harmful, injurious, detrimental, prejudicial, per- 
nicious, mischievous, noxious, noisome. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 150 b, The beestes. .not 
noysom or hurtfull. 1563 W. Futke AZeteors (1640) 27 b, 
The most dangerous, violent and hurtfull kind of lightning 
is called Fulmen. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 
(1589) 62 ‘Thales called vice the hurtfullest thing in the 
world, bicause that..it marreth and destroieth all. 1651 
Hossrs Leviath, 1. xxviii. 162 To certain actions, there be 
annexed by Nature, divers hurtful consequences. 1718 
Lrreethinker No. 87 ® 5 It is..Advantageous to Many, and 
Hurtful to None. 1862 Lp. Broucuam Lrit. Const. xvii. 
272 note, The vulgar and hurtful error of considering the 
Church as a corporation. 

Hurtfully (ho-utfili), adv. 
In a hurtful manner; injuriously. : 

1552 Hutoet, Hurtfullye, soctwe. 1580 HoLLyBaNp 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Malicieusement, .. hurtfully, 1685 Boyte 
Salub, Air 40 There are ways of making common water 
violently and hurtfully operative upon Humane Bodies. 
1868 KINGLAKE Crimea (1877) ILI. ii. 328 The sight was of 
a kind to press hurtfully upon the imagination. 

Hurtfulness (hvsifitInés). . [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being hurtful, injuriousness. 

1611 Corter., Mauvaistié,..shrewdnesse, curstnesse, hurt- 
fulnesse. 1634 T. Jounson Parey’s Chirurg. x1. (1678) 
271 The hurtfulness of Thunder. 165: Baxter Juf. Baft. 
Apol. 6 Sensible of the vanity and hurtfulness of filling the 
world with too many Books. 1870-4 ANDERSON J/issions 
Amer. Bd. VV. 260 The folly and hurtfulness of the proposal. 

Hurting (ho-itin), v2. 56.4 [f. Hurr 2] 

1. The action of the verb Hurt; injury, damage, 
hurt. (Now usually gerundial.) 

aiz228 Ancr. R. 344 Oftkeorfunge, oder of hurtunge. 
@1340 Hamro.e Psalter xxvi. 9 He hild me fra hortynge. 
1382 Wyc.ir Dax. vi. 23 Noon hirtyng is founden in hym. 
a1568 Ascuam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 77 Malice in hurting 
without cause. 1653 WaLToN Axgiler vii. 150 With as little 
bruisif® or hurting the fish as. .diligence will enable you to 
do. 1759 Apam SmitH Mor, Sent. II. ii. 203 If by hurting 
be understood the doing mischief wantonly. 

+2. Stumbling ; also concy. a stumbling-block. 

1382 Wycuir Ze. iii. 20 Y shal putte an hirtynge before 
hym. 14.. in el. Ant. I. 4x God wole sende to the aungels 
to kepe the fro hirtynge. 

Hurting, v//. 56.2 dial. [f. Hur sd.3 +-1nG1.] 
Gathering of ‘ hurts’ or hurtleberries. 

1884 Jerrertes Red Deer x. 204 Among the labouring 
people.,to go gathering whortleberries is to go ‘a-hurting ’. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 29 July 5/1 ‘ Hurting’ is a process which 
involves nothing worse than the picking of the hurt, other- 
where known as the hurtle-berry, .. or common bilberry. 

Hurting, #//. c. [f. Hurt v.+-1ne2.] That 
hurts; injurious. 

1681 FLaveL Meth. Grace xviii. 328 Its hurting and terri- 
fying power. 1894 West. Gaz. 3 May 3/2 Dignity and 
self-respect, without any hurting haughtiness. 

+ Hurtle, 54.1 Ods. or dial. [? related to Hurt 
56.1, orto F, heurt a blow, the mark of a blow: see 
Hort 56.2] A swelling upon the skin. 

1599 T. M[ourer] S7/kwormes 74 Vpon whose palmes such 
warts and hurtells rise As may in poulder grate a nutmegge 
thick. c17z20 W. Gisson Farvier’s Guide i. v. (4738) 188 
A vast number of Tubercles and little Hurdles. — 1847-78 
Hatuiwe tt, Hurtle,a spot. Heref. 


+ Hurtle, 52.2 Obs. rare. = Hurt sb.3; HuRTLE- 
BERRY: see also WHORTLE. Cond, hurtle-tree, 


the dwarf shrub that bears the hurtleberry. 

1597 GERARDE Herbal 1229 Vaccinia nigra the blacke 
Whortle or Hurtle is a base and lowe tree or woodie plant. 
@1630 in Risdon Surv. Devon § 312 (1810) 322 Taw.. Whose 
sides are stor’d with many a hurtle tree. 

[f. Hur- 


Hurtle (ha itl), 56.3 poet. and rhet. 
TLE v.] The action or anact of hurtling; dashing 
together, collision, conflict ; clashing sound. 

1773 J. Ross Hratricide v. 10 (MS.) The elements. .had 
wag’d Tremendous hurtle. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. 
Leigh 1x. 835, I flung closer to his breast.. And, in that 
hurtle of united souls [etc.]. 1867 Muscrave Nooks Old 
France II. x. 310 The hurtle of the arrows, 

Hurtle (houtl),v. Now only Zerary or arch. 
Also 4 hortel, 4-7 hurtel, 5 hurtul. [app. a 
diminutive and iterative of HuR? v., in its original 
sense of ‘strike with a shock’. 

Palsgrave (1530) and Cotgrave (1611) give a F. hur/eller 
‘to trample on with the feet’, which corresponds in form; 
but this appears to be a late formation. 

Sometimes confused with AZ; but the essential notion 
in Auride is that of forcible collision, in AZ that of forcible 


[f. prec. + -L¥?.] 


as): Cll lCU 
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projection; if, however, I 4x2 a javelin at a shield and 
strike it, I also Awrt/e the one against the other; hence the 
contact of sense. ] 

I. Transitive senses, 

1. To strike, dash, or knock (something against 
something else, or two things together); +to 
knock or thrust dow with force or violence ; + to 
run (a ship) aground. 

@ 1225 [see Hurt ine 07, sb.]. a 1325 [see hurtled below]. 
1382 Wyctir Gev. xxv. 22 But the litil children .. weren 
hurtlid togidere. — Acts xxvii. 41 Whanne we felden into 
a place of grauel.. thei hurtliden [v.7. hurten, 1388 v.7. 
hurliden, Vulg. zwzfegerunt] the schipp. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Kut.’s T.1758 He foyneth on his feet with his tronchon And 
he hym hurtleth [so Caszbr. and Hari. MSS.; other 4 MSS. 
hurteth] with his hors adoun. 1388 Wyciir Mark ix. 17 
Where euer he takith hym, he hurtlith [1382 hirtith, v.: hurt- 
lith] hym doun. 1470-85 Matory Arthur x. lxviii, There 
he.. pulled awey theire sheldes and hurtled doun many 
knyghtes, 1884 Cuitp Badads 1. xli. 378 zote, The horse 
was not sure-footed and hurtled his rider against a tree. 

2. To strike or dash against; to come into 
collision with. 

€1430 Syx Gener. (Roxb.) 5789 Eithir hors hurtled othir. 
e430 Piler. Lyf Manhode ww. xix. (1869) 185 We..com- 
mitte bee pat..bou hurtle alle pilke so cruelliche. 1848 
Lytron Harold 1x. vi, His emotions..so hurtling one the 
other. 188: Jupp Volcanoes iv. 68 The ragged cindery 
masses hurtling one another in the atmosphere, 

b., fig. To assail, attack (in words). 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. i. 20 (Camb. MS.) Thow 
weere wont to hurtelyn and despysen hir with manly wordes 
[wirilibus incessere verbis]. 1804 W. Taytor in Robberds 
oe. (1843) I. 519 Not the theologian whom Gregory Blunt 

urtles. 

3. To drive violently or swiftly; to dash, dart, 
shoot, fling, cast. App. often confounded with /zr7. 
By Spenser, erroneously, To brandish, wave. 

[1590 SPENSER /Y Q. 11, vii. 42 His harmefull club he gan 
tohurtle hye.] @ 1678 Marve tt Verses iii, An arrow, hurtel’d 
ere so high. 1833 Mrs. Brownine Prometh. Bound Poems 
1850 I. r90 Such a curse on my head..From the hand of 
your Zeus has been hurtled along. 1851 C. L. Smiru tr. 
Tassoiv.ix, Whom grand mischance.. Down to this horrible 
den has hurtled forth. 1881 Boy's Own Paper 17 Dec. 184 
Pieces of ice are being belched forth or hurtled into the air 
with a continued noise. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

4. To strike /ogether or against something, esp. 
with violence or noise; to come into collision; to 
dash, clash, impinge; to meet in shock and en- 
counter. (Also fig.) 

1340 Hampote Pr, Comsc. 4787 Hard roches and stanes 
Sal strik togyder, alle attanes.. And ilkan agayn other 
hortel fast. ¢1374 CHaucer Boeth. v. met. iv. 130 (Camb. 
MS.) Ryht so as voys or sown hurtelith to the Eeres and 
commoeueth hem to herkne. 1388 Wycuir Yer. xlvi. 12 
A strong man hurtlide a3ens a strong man, and bothe fellen 
doun togidere. 1413 Prlgy. Sow/e (Caxton 1483) ut. viii. 55 
Twoo fendes..maden them for to hurtlen ageyn a pyler, 
¢1450 Merlin 155 Thei hurtled togeder with their bodyes 
and sheldes and helmes. ¢ 1477 Caxton ¥asox 57 The ship 
--hurtlyd again the grounde in suche a random and force 
that hit was all to broken. c1sq0 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(Camden) I. 55 To traine his enemie farder from the sea 
beefore they hurteled together in fighte. 1600 FAtRFAx 
Tasso v1, xli. 10: Together hurtled both their steedes, and 
brake Each others necke, the riders lay on ground. 1833-42 
Auison Lurope \xxxvili. § 14 (1849-50) XIII. 122 His 
strength was unequal to hurtling against their immense 


_masses. 1874 GREEN Short Hist. vii. § 7. 415 Its fauns 


dancing on the sward where knights have hurtled together. 

5, To emit a sound of collision; to clatter: said 
esp. of the clatter, rattle, or rustle of a shower of 
missiles, or things in motion; hence, to move with 
clattering or clashing; to come with a crash. 

1509 Barcray SAyf of Folys (1874) II. 115 Thy throte hurt- 
lyth, thy wordes, and thy syght Theyr naturall offyce shall 
vnto the denye. x60r SHaxs. Fd. C. m1. ii. 22 The noise of 
Battel hurtled in the Ayre. 1761 Gray Fatal Sisters i, 
Tron-sleet of arrowy shower Hurtles in the darken’d air. 1814 
SoutHey Roderick xxv. 166 The arrows hissed—the javelins 
hurtled by. 1826 E. Irvine Badylon I. ut. 248 The sixth 
thunder already hurtles in the heavens. 1880 JEFFERIES 
Hodge § M. 11. v. 118 The rain hurtles through the branches. 
1888 Bryce Azer. Comimw. Il. Ixxii. 589 The tempest of 
invective and calumny which hurtles round the head of a 
presidential candidate. 

6. To dash, rush, hurry; esp. with noise. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxv. xiii, He hurtled aboute, 
and kest his shelde afore. 1590 SPENSER 7, Q. 1. iv. 16 All 
hurtlen [ed. 1609 hurlen] forth. 67d. viii. 17 The Gyaunt.. 
Came hurtling in full fiers, and forst the knight retyre. 1599 
Nasur Lenten Stuffe (1871) 16 Gangs of good fellows that 
hurtled and bustled thither. 1852 HAWTHORNE Wonder Bk., 
Gorgon's Head (1879) 43 They hurtled upward into the air. 
1873 in Alem. Alice Cary 240 Pell mell the men came hurt- 
ling out. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hirtle,to hurry, ‘The 
clud’s gan hirtlin alang the hill side.’ 

Hence Hurtled Z/, a. 

@ 1325 Prose Psalter cxliv. 15 [cxlv. 14] Our Lord. .drescep 
vp alle be hurteled. 1833 Mrs. Browninc Prometh. Bound 
Poems 1850 I. 146 Shake The hurtled chains wherein I 
hang. 1850 Brackir “schylus II. 118 With one acclaim, 
a forest of right hands Rose through the hurtled air. 


Hurtleberry (hz-1t'lberi), Also 5 hurtil-, 6 

hurtel-, hirtle-, 7 heurtle-; see also WHORTLE- 
BERRY. [app. a derivative of Hurt 56.2, q.v.] 
_ The fruit of Vaccinium Myrtillus, or the shrub 
itself; the whortleberry or bilberry; also applied 
to other species of Vaccinium, and to the allied 
American genus Gay/ussacta (HUCKLEBERRY). 
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c 1460 J. Russet Bk. Nurture 82 Of Strawberies & hurtil- 
beryes with the cold Ioncate. 1513 Bh. Keruynge Aija in 
Babees Bk. 266 After mete, peres, nottes, strawberyes, hurtel- 
beryes, & hard chese, 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 61a, Ble- 
berries or hurtel berries. 1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. 
(1865) 15 In other seasons there bee Gooseberries, Bilberies, 
--Hurtleberries, Currants. 1716 B. Cuurcu Hist. Philip's 
War (x865) I. 114 He perceived they were gathering of 
Hurtle-Berries. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1879 The 
berries found here were hurtle-berries, heath-berries, part- 
ridge-berries. 1884 Wealth Exhib. Catal. 157/2 Preserved 
Lingon, a genus of Hurtleberry found in Sweden. 

b. Comb., as hurtleberry-tree. 

1589 FreminG Virg., Ecl. u. 32 You O baytrees will I 
crop, and hirtleberrie trees. 

Hurtless (hv itlés), a. [f Horr sd.14-1xss.] 

1. Free from hurt; unhurt. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 102 Ert pou no3t hurtles and hale? 
c1586 C’ress PemBroxkE 2s. xcr. vi, On lionet shalt hurt- 
lesse soe, And on the dragon tread. 1681 W. RosBertTson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 750 Hurtless or not hurt, 7//aesus. 
1876 G, MacponaLp 7. /Ving7ield iv. 34, I shall be hurtless, 
nor here, nor there. F 

2. Causing no hurt or injury; harmless. 

1549 CovERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. Argt., The 
boucherye of hurtles beastes, 1580 SipNEY Ps. xx1v. ii, 
He that hath hurtles hands. 1605 B. Jonson Volfone ut. ii, 
They had neuer..Beene murderers of so much paper, Or 
wasted many a hurtlesse taper. 1697 DrypDEN A neid 1x. 
zror Hurtless blows he makes. 1775 SHERIDAN Rivals v. 
iii, Modest hurtless flowers. 1881 G, Macponatp Mary 
Marston III, xiii. 236 The beads came pelting down in a 
cataract of hurtless hail. 

Hence Hurtlessly adv., without hurt, harm- 
lessly ; Hu‘rtlessness, harmlessness, innocence. 

1580 Horttyspanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Innocence, hurtles- 
nesse. 1580 SIDNEY Arcadia 1. (1622) 12 Your neighbours 
haue found you so hurtelesly strong. 6d. 111. 235 Hoping 
that the goodnes of their intention, and the hurtlesnesse of 
their sexe shall excuse the breach of the commandement. 
1611 MArkHAM County. Content, 1. ix. (1668) 47 The Art of 
Angling .. having ever been most hurtlesly necessary, hath 
been the sport or Recreation of Gods Saints. 

Hurtling (hastliy), vd. sd. [f. HurriE v, + 
-InG1,] The action of the verb Hurti4; clashing, 
collision, conflict; +a charge, onset; dashing, 
rushing, darting, etc.: see the verb. 

a@1225 Ancr. R. 166 Mid a lutel hurlunge [J7S. 7, hurt- 
linge] 3e muhten al uor leosen. @ 1300 Cursor M. 27931 
Hurtling o sculder. 1387 Trevisa Hzeden (Rolls) IV. 153 
Noyse and hurtlynge to gidre of armure was i-herd. 1413 
Pilgr. Sow/e (Caxton 1483) m1. viii. 55 At the hurtlynge hit 
semed as theyr brayne sturt oute. 1600 SHaxs, A. V, L. 
Iy. iii. 132 Kindnesse .. Made him giue battell to the Lyon- 
nesse : Who quickly fell before him, in which hurtling From 
miserable slumber I awaked. 1670 Mitton Hist. Eng. u. 
Wks. (1851) 33 Amaz’d at the strangeness of those new Sea 
Castles. .the hurtling of Oares, the battring of fierce Engines. 
1814 Cary Dante, Inf. xxiv. 146 Sharp and eager driveth 
on the storm With arrowy hurtling o’er Piceno’s field. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 11 Oct. 2/2 Useful points in his letter .. ob- 
scured in the hurtling of his abusive rhetoric. 

Hu 'rtling, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -InG2.] That 
hurtles: see the verb. 

1832 L. Hunt Poems, Gentle Armour ii. 45 Clatt’ring 
shields, and helms, and hurtling steeds. 1851-5 Brimtry 
Ess., Tennyson 41 A hurtling storm of multitudinous arrowy 
rounds. 1897 Fortn. Rev. July 139 Devoutly crossing them- 
selves as every hurtling shell burst near, 

Hence Huw'rtlingly adv. 

1882 Farrar Larly Chr. 1. x. 217 The day of the Lord..in 
which the heavens shall pass hurtlingly away. 

Hu'rt-sickle. ([tr. med.L. d/aptzsecula, f. Gr. 
BXanr-ev to hurt + L. secuda sickle.] A name for 
the Corn Bluebottle (Centaurea Cyanus), which 
grows among corn, and is apt to injure the edge of 
the sickle with its hard tough stem. 

[1551 Turner Heréa1. N iva, Blew bottell..Sumeherbaries 
call it baptisecula, or blaptisecula: because it hurteth sicles, 
whiche were ones called of olde wryters seculae.] 1578 
Lyte Dodoens u. xii. 161 This floure .. may also be called 
Hurte Sicle. 1597 GerarDe Heréa/ u. ccxl. 594 In English 
it is called blewe Bottle..and hurt sickle. 1598 FLorio, 
Barbarauoce, blew bottle, corne floure, or hurtsickle. 1829 
Glover's Hist. Derby 1.124 Centaurea Cyanus..blue bottle, 
knapweed, hurt sickle or corn flower. 

Hu'rtsome, z. Chiefly Sc. [f. Hurt 53,1 + 
-SOME.] Hurtful, injurious. 

ax699 A. Suietps Faithful Contend, (1780) 108 (Jam.) 
Their entry was hurtsome to the cause, 1887 North Star 
26 May 3/4 The letter..in your issue of yesterday, is likely 
to prove hurtsome to the subscription list. 

Hurty (hosti), « Her. [f. Horr sb.2+-y.] 
Charged with (an indefinite number of) hurts ; 
semé of hurts. 

1828 Berry Zucycl. Herald, Gloss., Hurty, charged with 
hurts, or semée of hurts, that is, strewed over with hurts. 

Hus, obs. form of Houss, Us, UsE. 

Husband (hvzband), sb, Forms: 1 hisbonda, 
-bunda, 2 husbonde, -bunde, 3 husebande, 
houssebonde, 3-4 husebonde, (4 -boonde), 3-5 
hosebonde, (3 -baunde, 4 -bounde), 4 hos(e)- 
band(e, housebonde, -bounde, 4-5 hosbond(e, 
4-6 husbond(e, housbond(e, housband(e, 4-7 
kusbande, 5 housbounde, (hosbon), 6 husz- 
bande, 6-7 houseband(e, (7 hisband), 4— hus- 
band. [Late OE. hisbonda, -bunda, f. hits house 

+ late OE. ? bénda, bonda, bunda, a. ON. béndi, 
peasant owning his own house and land, freeholder, 
franklin, yeoman; earlier bandit, béandt, orig. pres, 








HUSBAND. 


pple. of da, dda to dwell, have a household ; but 
the OE. use answered immediately to ON. /iés- 
béndz, a man of this rank in his capacity as head or 
master of the household. In ME. often with con- 
nective é, as in hesew7f, HOUSEWIFE. ] 

I. +1. The master of a house, the male head of 
a household. Oés. 

c1000 Avs. Gosp. Matt. xx. 28 Ne sitte se on bam fyrme- 
stan setlum pe las pe. .se husbonda [/Vatton MS. husbunde] 
hate be arisan. a 1100 O. £. Chron. an. 1048 An his manna 
wolde wician zt anes bundan huse his undanceés and ze- 
wundode bone husbundon and se husbunda ofsloh pone 
oderne. cx1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 165 Nis pe gist siker of 
pe husebonde, ne noder of oder. arz40 Sawles Warde in 
Cott. Hom, 247 Pe husebonde, pat is wit, warned his hus. 

2. A man joined to a woman by marriage. Cor- 
relative of wefe. 

c1290 Beket 193 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 112 Is wif gret Ioie 
made with hire housebonde. a@1300 Cursor M. 10158 
Anna .. ioachim had til husband. 1382 Wyctir J7Za7/z. i. 16 
Joseph, the husbond of Marie. c1450 Verdin 20 Thyn 
hosbonde and thow were at debate. 1548-9 (Mar.) BA. 
Com. Prayer, Matrimony, Wilt thou haue this man to thy 
wedded houseband? 1590 SHaks. Com. Err. 11. ii. 68 Thou 
hast no husband yet, nor I no wife: Giue me thy hand. 
1631-5 W. SALTONSTALL Picture Loguentes F vij, Her 
mouth is drawne into so narrow a compasse that she will 
mot speake a broad word, but calls her husband hisband. 
1638 Forp Fancies v. ii, Hisband, stand to thy tackling, 
hisband like a man of mettle. 1765 BLAcksToNE Com. 
I. xv. (1809) 442 By marriage, the husband and wife are one 
person in law. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 47 As the 
husband is, the wife is. 

b. transf. The male of a pair of the lower 
animals; a male animal kept for breeding. 

1607 TorsELL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 47 A Bull is the hus- 
band of a Cow, and ring-leader of the herd. 1697 DryDEN 
Virg. Georg. 1. 253 Whom to reserve for Husband of the 
Herd. 1894 H. Drummonp Ascent Man 379 The apathy 
and estrangement between husband and wife in the animal 
world. 

+e. Applied to the male in dicecious plants; 
also to a tree forming the prop or support of a 
vine. Obs. 

1553 T. Witson Phet. (1567) 24 a, Of trees, wherin. . there 
is found Mariage, with some manifeste difference of bothe 
kyndes, that excepte the housebande Tree, doe leane .. 
vpon the women Trees..Thei would elles .. waxe barraine. 
1796 PEGGE Anonyni. (1809) 59 The husband, as we may 
call it, being a tree of some kind, and I suppose the elm 
chiefly, the grape could never ripen kindly. 


II. +38. One who tills and cultivates the soil ; 
a cultivator, tiller, farmer, husbandman. In early 
northern use, app.applied spec. to a manorial tenant, 
the wz//anus or villein of other districts. Cf. Hus- 


BANDLAND. Obs. s 
c 1220 Bestiary 388 Fox is hire to name. .husebondes hire 
haten, for hire harm dedes. [1239 Cart. Mon. de Ranteseia 
I. 426 Gilbertus Copsi..dat domino Abbati dimidiam imar- 
cam, ut Henricus Koc filius suus fiat housebonde de sex acris 
terrae..Abbatis in Depedale.] c 1290 Beket 2428 in S. Eng. 
Leg. 1. 176 Of seriaunz and of squiers and obere house- 
bondes i-nowe; And be simple men of be londe. c1330 R. 
BrunneE Chron. (1810) 168 Do com .. burgeis & merchant, 
& knyght & squiere.. hosbond & sergant, & tak of bam 
homage. « ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Fulian 127 A housband 
a-gane our lay Telyt his land one sownday. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron. vit. 421 In this yere .. fell so excedynge rayne in 
the monethes of Iulii & August, that husbondys myght not 
brynge in theyr lytle store of corne. 1513 DoucLas Aves 
x. vi. 53 The routis of the lauboreris Or rurell husbandis. 
1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c, 10 Preamb., All the Tillers, 
Husbondes and Sowers of the Erthe. 1697 DrypEen Virg. 
Georg. 11.578 When Husbands have survey’'d the last Degree, 
And utmost Files of Plants, and order’d ev'ry Tree. 
+b. In later times esp. with qualifying epithet 


as in 5. Ods. 

c1380 Wycur Sevm. Sel. Wks. I. 98 Pe kyngdom of 
hevene, seip Crist is lyke to a good huseboonde. 1540-1 
Exyor-/mage Gov. (1556) 153 b, The Romaines beeyng good 
husbondes. .overseeyng theyr tyllage and husbondry. 1613- 
16 W. Browne Brit. Past. t. iii. Wks. 1772 1.81 With shrubs 
that cloy ill husband’s meadow-ground, 1723 Carew's Corn- 
wall Life (1769) p. xvi, He was accounted..the greatest 
Husband, and most excellent Manager of Bees in Cornwall. 
1733 Tutt Horse-Hoing Hush. Pref. 5 The Proverb..That 
once in seven Years, the worst Husbands have the best Corn, 


4. The manager of a household or establishment ; 
a housekeeper; a steward. Also a title of various 
public functionaries ; see quots. Ods. exc. in spec. 


applications. 

c14s0 Bk. Curtasyés74 in Babees Bk., Now speke y wylle 
of tresurere, Husbonde and houswyf he is in fere. 1475 
Sir J. Paston (to his Mother) in P. Lett. No. 762 III. 139, 
I purpose to leeffe alle heer, and come home to yow, and be 
yowr hosbonde and balyff. a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 69 This hathe bene proved by many olde yeres 
husbandesand yett myght there be made alweyes ofa busshell 
xxix loves. 1613 Sir H. Fincn Law (1636) 240 The King 
hath a proper Court .. for all things touching his reuenues, 
called the Exchequer. The Judges whereof are called 
Barons, or housebands for the Kings Reuenue, 1695 Act 
7&8 Will. II, c. 13 § 2 It shall .. be Lawful for the Royal 
African Company of England, to bring to His Majesties 
Tower of London. .such Gold as shall be Imported by them, 
the Husband of the said Company first making Oath before 
the Warden [etc.]. 1737 List Govt. Officers in Chamber- 
layne’s St. Gt. Brit, 11. 65 Officers .. belonging to the 
Custom-House.. The Husband for receiving and taking up 
all Goods consign’d from the Plantations on Account of 
the Duty of 4 and half per Cent. 1833 Res, Sel. Committee 
Munic. Corporat. 319 Is there any other fee paid to you as 
town’s husband [at Hull]? [1886 Zises 3 Aug. 6/3 ‘ Hus- 


HUSBAND. 


band to the East India Company’, a functionary whose 
duty seems to have been to look after the interests of his 
employers in their relations with the Custom House. ] 

b. Ship's husband: an agent appointed by the 
owners to attend to the business of a ship while in 
port, esp. to attend to her stores, equipment, and 
repairs, and see that the ship is in all respects well 
found. Now little used, the duties being generally 
performed by a ‘ Marine Superintendent’. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Yzsband of a Ship, a Person whose 
Office it is to see a Ship’s Cargoe entered, landed, laid up 
in Warehouses, etc, for the Merchants. 1756 Rott Déct. 
Trade, Husband of a ship, or the ship’s husband. 1774 
Cotman Man of Business u1. 159 The Ship's husband desires 
to speak with him. 1800 Corgunoun Comm. Thames 629 
To furnish an exact statement of disbursements to the Ship’s 
Husband. 1839 36 Vears Seaf Life 44 One of the brothers, 
who acted the part of working partner, or as it was called 
ship’shusband. 1858Simmonps Dict. Trade, Ship shusband, 
a part owner, or other person appointed as a manager to 
look after and provide stores, provisions, or assistance for a 
ship when in port, 1878 Sir F, Kerry in Law Rep. 4 Exch. 
Div. 22 A ship’s husband has the authority of the ship's 
owners to procure a charter party, and to make contracts 
for their benefit. . 

5. With qualifying epithet: One who manages 
his household, or his affairs or business in general, 
well or ill, profitably or wastefully, ete. Most 
commonly Good husband: One who manages his 
affairs with skill and thrift; a saving, frugal, or 
provident man; an economist. (Cf. HousEwIre.) 
Now rave or arch. 

c1s10 Robin Hood 1. 180 Or elles thou hast ben a sorry 
housband. 1553 T. Witson het. 67 When I call..a 
pynche penye, a good husbande, a thriftye man. 1597-8 
Bacon Ess., Honour (Arb.) 68 A man is an ill husband of 
his Honour that entereth into any action, the failing’ where- 
in may disgrace him more than the carrying of it through can 
Honour him. 1656 Jer, Taytor Let. in Evelyn's Mem. 
(1857) III. 79 You see what a good husband I am of my 
paper and ink. 1719 DE For Crusoe 1. xvi, I had been 
so good a husband of my rum, that I had a great deal left. 
1895 M. R. James Adley St. Edmund at Bury 119 The 
next abbot was a bad husband to the Abbey. 


+b. absol. =goo0d husband in prec. Obs. 

c1400 Gamelyn 13 He had ben wide-where but non hus- 
bonde he was. 1530 PatsGr. 233/1 Husbande, a thrivyng 
man, mesnagier, 1577 Fenton Gold. Ep. 129 If hee bee 
a husbande of that hee hath, they will say hee is couetous. 
6. attrib. and Comb. a@. in sense 2; (@) apposi- 
tive, as husband-lover, -soldier, -tree; (b) objective 
and obj. gen., as husband-beater, -hunting, -slayer ; 
(c) husband-ripe a@., ripe for a husband, of 
marriageable age. b. in sense 3, as husband- 
field, a cultivated field ; +; husband-town, a farm; 
‘++ husband weed, agricultural or rustic clothing. 
See also HUSBANDLAND, -LIKE, -MAN,. 

1892 Daily News 2 May 2/4 The en-tout-cas is .. not 
quite so large this year as it has been in some previous 
seasons, and the long handles facetiously called ‘*husband- 
beaters’, have quite disappeared. 1811 Scorr Don Rode- 
vick xxxix, The sable land-flood from some swamp obscure, 
‘That poisons the glad *husband-field with dearth. 1771 
Smottett Humph, Cl. 15 July, I’ must make you ac- 
quainted with my sister Tabby’s progress in *husband- 
hunting, 1823 Byron Fan xt, lxxxix, Some sage hus- 
band-hunting countess. 1682 Mrs. Benn City-Heiress 20 
Oh hideous, a *Husband-Lover ! 1557-8 Puarr 4vezd vu. 
Siijb, One doughter.. Now *husbandripe, now wedlock- 
able ful, of lawful yeeres. 1897 Hdin. Rev. Apr. 458 The 
Danaides, spring-nymphs as well as *husband-slayers. 
€1375 Sc. Leg, Saints, Ninian 867 Pe knycht..In til a 
*housband ton pat nycht To slepe and ese hyme can 
dycht. ¢1470 Harpinc Chron. ccxl. note (Harl. MS.) 
Many goode villages and husbonde townys. 1553 *House- 
bande tree [see 2c]. ¢1475 Ravf Coilzear 593 Ane man in 


*husband weid. 
Husband (hv-zband), v. [f. prec. sb.] 


I. 1. ¢rans. To till (the ground), to dress or 
tend (trees and plants), to manage as a husband- 
man; to cultivate. 


¢ 1420 [see Huspanpine v7. sd. 1]. 1545 Ascuam To-xoph. 
1. (Arb.) 93 A good grounde..well husbanded bringeth out 
great plentie of byg eared corn. 1s90 R. Payne Descr. 
Tre/. (1841) 9 To husband this farme, your tenaunt must 
keepe vill persons. 1652-62 Hryuin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 
33 Husbanding the Vallies which lie nearest to them. 1737 
3BRACKEN Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 25 Till such Time as 
the Ground be dug up and husbanded. 1876 L. Morris 
Epic Hades i. (1877) 96 The grain scarce husbanded by 
toiling hands Upon the sunlit plain. 

b. fig. To cultivate (the mind, etc.). 

1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. 197 So dexter- 
ously to husband the minde of Rogat, that he will worke 
him to condescend unto his desires. Zé/d. 271 Whether it 
were that he ill husbanded the mind of [him] or whether this 
woman changed it. 


2. To administer as a good householder or 
steward; to manage with thrift and prudence; to 
use, spend, or apply economically; to make the 
most of ; to economize; also, to save, lay by a 
store of. a. material things. 

€1440 Promp. Parv, 254/t Husbondyn, or wysely dys- 
pendyn worldely goodys. 1574 HeLtowes Gueuara’s Fan. 
£p. (1577) 312 The office of the husband is, to husband y? 
goods and of the wife to gouerne the familie. 1586 ifs 
Hooker Girald. Ivel. in Holinshed V1. 135/1 That his 
majesties..revenues [be] well husbanded and looked unto. 
1613-18 Daniet Col/. Hist. Eng. (1626) 106 This Arch- 
bishop so husbanded the Kings businesse, that..hee yeelded 
an account vnto him, that [etc.}]. 1687 A, LovELt tr, 
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Thevenot's Trav, 1. 166 A Jar of Brandy, which we hus- 
banded as well as we could. 1748 Anson's Voy. ut. il. 309 
We were obliged to husband our ammunition. 1857 C. BRonTE 
Professor 1. ii. 36 Husbanding my monthly allowance. 

b. immaterial things. 

1605 Br. Hart Medit. § Vows 1. § 59, I will labour so 
to husband the stock that God hath left in my hands, that 
I may returne my soule better then I received it. 1639 
Futter Holy War 1. vii. (1647) 7 If they had husbanded 
this occasion. 1742 Younc W?. 7%. 1. ro5 For human 
Weal, Heav'’n husbands all Events. 1836 Yohnsoniana 
246 Garrick husbanded his fame. ; ; 

ec. with out: to economize (a thing) so that it 


may last out ; to eke out. 

1760-2 Gotpsm. Cit, W. xviii, The Dutch frugally hus- 
band out their pleasures. 1770 — Des. Vill. 87 To hus- 
band out life’s taper at the close. 

+8. Zo husband it: to do household or farm 
work. vare. Obs. 

1597-8 Br. Hatt Sa#. 11. i. 74 Good Saturne selfe..was 
not so clad of yore.. Husbanding it in work-day yeomanrie, 

II. 4. zvans. To provide or match with a hus- 
band; to mate. 

1565 [see HusBAnDING 70Z. sd, 3]. 1602 RowLanps Gossips 
(1609) 4, I am husbanded with such a Clowne, ’T'would pul 
a merrier heart then mine is downe. 1608 Day Hum. out 
of Br. \. i. (1860) 6 Wiue it for them, you shall not husband 
me. a@1845 Hoop Zo Sylv. Urban vii, Parishioners,— 
hatched,—husbanded,—and wived. 1875 TennysonQ. Mary 
u. ii, lam not..so amorous That I must needs behusbanded. 

5. To act the part of a husband to; to become 
the husband of, to marry. 

16or Suaxs. AZ/'s Well y. iii. 126 You shall as easie 
Proue that I husbanded her bed in Florence, Where yet 
she neuer was. 1605 — Lear v. iii. 70 That were the most 
if he should husband you. 1843 Yazt’s Mag. X. 139 Hus- 
banding his means, with the hope of ultimately husbanding 
awife, 1880 G. Mrerepitu 7vagic Comm. (1881) 248 He had 
been ready to perform the duty of husbanding a woman. 

b. fig. To ‘espouse’ (an opinion). 

1883 H. H. Bancrorr Centy. Amer. vi. I. 318 note, Nor 
should I deem it wise in me to husband a doctrine on this 
or any other palpably unprovable proposition. 

To husband it: to act or play the husband. 

1608 Day Hu. out of Br. u. il, Say, we desire to husband 
it with you. 

Hus‘bandable, @. vare. [f. prec.+-ABLE.] 
a. Capable of being economically used. b. Fit 
for husbandry or cultivation, cultivable. 

1611 Coter., Mesnageable, husbandable. 1619 T2vze's 
Storehouse 12 (L.) Neither were they permitted to tarry 
longer then a yeare ina place to till or make it husband- 
able. ; 

Hu'sbandage. [f. Huspanp sd. +-acu.] The 
commission or allowance paid to a ‘ship’s hus- 
band’: see HusBAND sd. 4b, 

1809 R. Lancrorp J/utrod. Trade 132, Husbandage, the 
managing owners allowance or commission. 

Hu'sbanded, #//. a. [f. Hussanp z. (or sd.)] 

1. Cultivated ; tilled. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ut. lix. 399 The husbanded Hoppe 
beareth his flowers or knoppes ful of scales, 1616 SurFe. & 
Marku. Country Farme 294 The husbanded or tame figge- 
tree. 1636 Fratty Clavis Myst, v. 56 Better husbanded 
land. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden iii, In Gardens, Vine- 
yards, Orchards, and other like husbanded grounds. 

2. Carefully managed, used sparingly, economized. 

1677 Gitrin Demzonol. (1867) 394 A better husbanded 
strength might be truly more advantageous. 

3. Provided or matched with a husband, mated. 

16or Suaks, F702. C. 11. i, 297 Thinke you, I am no stronger 
then my Sex, Being so Father’d, and so Husbanded? 
1654 WHITLOCK Zootomia 61 The ill Wived, or illeHus- 
banded Wretches might here be comforted. 

Hu‘sbander. [f. as prec.+-zR1.] One who 
husbands, economizes, or saves up. 

1897 Max Pemberton in Windsor Mag. Jan. 267/1 Won- 
derful men are these cooks, the husbanders of wonderful 
fortunes. 

Hu'sbandhood. [f. Huspanp sd, + -Hoop.] 
The position or relation of a husband. 

1888 Mrs. H. Warp &. Elsmere xii, Husbandhood, 
fatherhood, and all the sacred education that flows from 
human joy. 1894 Woman's Signal 11. No. 27. 5/t The 
commonest feelings of humanity, of husbandhood and of 
fatherhood. 

+ Husba:ndically, adv. Obs. nonce-wd. Fco- 
nomically : cf. HusBanp sd. 5. 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes 11. iv. 50 Husbandically provided. 

Husbanding, vd/. sd. [f. HusBanp v.] 

1. Cultivation, culture, tillage (of soil or plants), 

c1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 469 Oon good poynt of hus- 
bondyng. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xii. (1617) 188 Land 
which for want of tillage and husbanding brought forth 
briars and thistles. 1616 Suri, & Marku. Country Farme 
153 Describing the manner of husbanding and tilling of the 
Earth, 1665 Sir 7. Roe's Voy. E. Ind. in G. Havers P. 
della Valle's Trav, E, India 330 Salads, which the soyl 
brings forth without husbanding. 1703 MAUNDRELL Yourn. 
Ferus. (1732) 65 For the husbanding of these Mountains, 
their manner was [etc.], 1898 Westm. Gaz. 31 Mar. 5/1 
Waiting for the produce of their husbanding. 

2. Economical and thrifty use (of anything) ; the 
action of saving or storing up. 

e1420 [see 1]. 4597 1st Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. i. 
205 For the husbanding*of my witt I put it out to interest, 
and make it returne twoo phamphlets a weeke, x60r R. 
Jounson Kingd. § Comm. (t603) 17 The riches of a prince 
consist not in the abundance of revenues, but in the thriftie 
husbanding therof. 1708 Royal Proclam. in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4452/1 The Curing, Salting, Drying and Husbanding 
of their Fish. cx842 Lance Cottage Farmer 7 For the 





HUSBANDLY. 


husbanding of manures and their increase. 1872 Globe 
5 Aug., A careful husbanding of the elements of wealth. 

3. Mating with a husband. 

1565 GoLpinc Ovid's Met. x. (1593) 251 O Atalanta, thou 
at all of husband hast no need, Shun husbanding. 3 

Husbanding, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2] 
That husbands; sparing, economical, parsimonious. 

1811 Soutuey in Q. Rev. VI. 275 The husbanding poli- 
ticians and peace-praters. 

+ Hu'sbandize, v. Obs. rare. [f. HusBAND 
+-IZE.] ¢vans. To administer as a steward, to 
economize; = HusBanp v. 2. (Cf. husbandrize, 
husbandry vb., also used by Blithe.) 

1649 Buitne Eng. Improv. i. 4 He also made..all the 
creatures subservient to man, and man to husbandize the 
fruits of the earth, and dresse, and keepe them for the use 
of the Creature. 5 

Hu'sbandland. [f. Huspanp sd. or ON. his- 
béndi in its sense of ‘ freeholder’ + Lanp.] An old 
Northumbrian and Lowland Scotch term for the 
holding of a ‘husband’ or manorial tenant, = yard- 
land, virgate; the land occupied and tilled by the 
tenants of a manor, in contradistinction to the de- 
mesne lands. 

As this holding normally consisted of two bovates or ox- 
gangs, the word was sometimes taken as = this quantity of 
arable land. 

[c 1290 Liber de Calchou (1846) 461 Habent villam de bolden 
in qua sunt viginti octo terre husbandorum, quarum quelibet 
solebat reddere per annum vijs. et viijd. .. et faciendo talia 
seruicia [etc.]. 1321 Merton Coll. Rec. No. 6186 Willelmus 
Alsilwyr pro i. toft’ et i, bovett’ de terra dominici et ij. 
bovett’ de terra husband’ reddit iiij. li.] 1414 Mezeminster 
Cartul. (Surtees) 264 Unam terram vocatam Husbondeland. 
1567 Surv. Long Houghton in Bateson Hist. Northumbld. 
11. 370 Before the partition of this towne, every tenant had, 
besyd his husband lande, certayne parte of the démayne 
lands ; every husband lande was at the yearly rent of xxij*. 
1s.. Acts Parlt. Scotl. 1.198 Item xiij akker of land is 
callit ane ox gang. ‘ua ox gang is ane husband land, 1633.Se. 
Acts Chas. I, c. 5 To set downe ane stent upon everie Plough 
or Husband Land, according to the worth, for maintenance 
.-of the said Schools. 1860 C. INNES Scot. in Mid. Ages iv. 
139 Each tenant of a husbandland kept two oxen. 1883 
SeEBoHM ELxg. Vill. Commun. 61 In the district of the ald 
Northumbria, virgates and half-virgates were still the usual 
holdings, but they were called ‘husband-lands’., 1892 F. W. 
Denvy Farms Northumbld. in Archzxol. Alliana XV1. 127 
The full number of strips in the open arable fields which 
belonged to each customary homestead in the village, with 
the meadow and common rights also appurtenant to it, was 
called throughout England a ‘ yardland’, .. in the North of 
England and in Scotland a ‘husband land’, or a ‘ whole 
tenement’, and in Northumberland and in the North of 
Durham a ‘farm’ or ‘farmhold’. 1894 Eart Percy /did. 
XVII, ro An area equal to the size of an average husband- 
land was in the hands of the cottagers, Jééd., Hitherto 
these holdings have been entered as ‘husbandlands’. Here 
{survey of Lesbury, 1616] for the first time they are called 
‘farms’. 1895 Bateson Hist. Northumbid. 11. 424 Vhese_ 
husbandlands or farms contained on an average 314 acres of 
arable land, 3 acres of meadow, and 4 acres of pasture. 

Hu'sbandless, @. [f. Huspann sé. + -Less.] 
Having no husband; unwedded; bereaved of a 
husband, widowed. i 

1546 Bate Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 4 Their vowed wyue- 
lesse and husbandelesse chastyte is altogyther of the deuyll. 
1641 Eart StrarFrorD 12 May in Rushw. H7s¢t. Coll. (1721) 
ut. I, 269 One Stroke will make my Wife Husbandless. 
1790 SoutTHEY Left. (1856) I. 2 Till husbandless, houseless, 
without wealth or land, Poor Sentiment closes by walking 
the Strand. 1850 Brackiz A schylus Il. 246 Sonless 
mothers thou hast left us, Weeping wives and husbandless. 

Husbandlike (hy‘zbandloik), a. and adv. [f. 
as prec. + LIKE a, and adv] 

A. adj. Like or after the manner of a husband 
(in various senses). 

1542 Upatt E£vasm. Apoph.1. 3 That, that is aboue good 
housbandlyke clenlynes, we would bestowe in almes yppon 
our Christian brethren. @1722 Liste Hwsb. (1752) 101, 
I ploughed and sowed the corn in the most husbandlike 
manner I could. 1845 Porson Zxg. Lawin Encycl. Metrop. 
829/1 In the case of a farm, a promise is implied on the part 
of a yearly tenant, that he will use it in an husbandlike 
manner, and cultivate the lands according to the custom of 
the country. 1898 Dazly News 2t July 8/6 Mr. Calvert 
suggested that the plaintiff could have.. left his wife at 
Ostend. The Deputy Judge did not think that would have 
been very husbandlike. 

B. adv. After the manner of a husband. 

1748 Ricdarpson Clarissa (1811) III. 100 The man.. 
husband-like, will let nobody insult you but himself. 

Husbandly (hv:zbandli), a. [f. HusBanp sé, 
+ -LY1,] 

1. Belonging to or befitting a husband; having 
the character proper to a husband; marital. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 353 He loveth his 
Church, with more then an husbandly love. 1679 SHADWELL 
True Widow v,1 will lead a solid, sober, husbandly life, if 
you will marry me. 1769 Oxford Mag. 11. 142/2 ‘The timid 
offspring of husbandly authority. 1882 Masson CavZyée in 
Macm. Mag. XLV. 248 How husbandly [he would be] in 
his looks round to his wife when she interjected one of her 
bright and witty remarks, ; 

2. Pertaining or appropriate to a husbandman or 
to husbandry. ? Ods. 

1573 Tusser Hus, xlvi. (1878) 1or Though neuer so much 
a good huswife doth care, that such as doe labour haue 
husbandlie fare. 1610 W. FotkincHam 47¢ of Survey m. 
vi. 75 The performance of certaine inferiour and husbandly 
seruices vnto the Lord of the Fee. 1649 Burne “Avg. 
Improv. To Rdr., As our English climate and best husbandly 
experience will admit. 179t Pennant in PAil. Trans. 


HUSBANDLY. 


LXXX. 80 Old Tusser, in his Account of the Christmas 
Husbandlie Fare. 
+b. Of plants: Cultivated, domestic; trimmed. 

1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. (1867) 78 Ye will as soone stop 
gaps with rushes, As with any husbandly handsome bushes. 
1578 Lyre Dodoens wv. xviii. 473 The domesticall, or hus- 
bandly beanes, do growe in feeldes and gardens. 

+3. Thrifty, saving, frugal, economical. Ods. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 94 He is very thrifty, and 
husbandly. 1617 Markuam Cavad.1.7 The course I haue 
formerly prescribed, I hold most Husbandly for his profit. 
@1716 Brackaty Wks. (1723) I. 17 He.. is nevertheless 
oblig’d to be frugal and husbandly, and not to lavish .. 
what he has. a1734 Norru Lives I. 413 Lord Rochester 
.. was working the husbandly point to save the pension, 

Hu'sbandly, adv. ? Obs. [f. as prec. + -LY2.] 
In the manner of a good ‘ husband’ (see HusBAND 
sb. 5); thriftily, frugally, economically. 

a1483 Liber ar in Househ. Ord. (1790) 75 To knowe 
howe honorablye & husbandlye the officers handle & minister 
the kinge’s goodes. 1573 Tusser Husé. viii. (1878) 16 Some 
husbandlie thriueth that neuer had wife, yet scarce a good 
husband in goodnes of life. 1671 N. Riding Rec. V1. 161 
‘Two gentlemen named to see the money husbandly em- 
ployed. a1734 Nortu Lives I. 37 However moderately 
and husbandly the cause was managed. : 

Husbandman (hozbindmén). Pl. -men. 
Forms: see HusBanD sé. (In early use often two 
words.) [f. HusBanp sb.+ MAN: cf. masterman, 

_merchantman.] 

1. A man who tills or cultivates the soil; a 
farmer. In earlier northern use, app., the holder 
of a husbandland : cf. HUSBAND sé. 3. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6608 Husbonde- 
men pat tyled lond, & werkmen. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. V1I 
(1896) 291 Thomas Jourde of Crofton in Hampeshyre hus- 
bandman. 1530 Patscr. 233/1 Husbandeman, /adourevr de 
utlage, agricole, patsant. 1583 Stuppes\Axat. Adbus. u. 
(1882) 44 Be there husbandmen there and such others as 
manure and till the ground? 1670 D. Denton Desc. New 
York (1845) 7 They live principally by Hunting, Fowling, 
and Fishing: their Wives being the Husbandmen to til 
the Land, and plant their corn. @1713 Ertwoop A wtobiog. 
(1714) 8 An Husband-Man, who was at Plow not far off. 
1828 TytLer Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 237 In the village of 
Bolden. .there were twenty-eight husbandmen, who pos- 
sessed each a husbandland, with common pasture. 1834 
Brit. Hush. 1. viii. 179 After..the adoption of turnips, 
potatoés, and other esculent roots, into field culture, a new 
era dawned upon the husbandman. 1885 J. C. ATKINSON 
in WV. § Q. 6th Ser. XII. 363 Proof that..down to the first 
half of the seventeenth century, the appellation husband- 
man still distinguished the man of the class next below the 
yeoman, and that he was literally the holder of the orthodox 
husband-land consisting of two oxgangs. 

jig. 164: Hinpe ¥. Bruen xxvii. 83 Such as did sowe 
and plant (as Gods husbandmen) the seeds and roots of 
grace and truth amongst them. 1838 Lytron Adrce 174 
We are better husbandmen than you who sow the wind and 
reap the whirlwind. 4 

+b. Hushandman’s dial: the marigold. Ods. 

1563 Hyit Art Garden. (1593) 93 This floure [marigold] 
also of certaine, is named the Husbandmans Diall, for that 
the same so aptly declareth the houres of morning and 
euening, by the opening and shutting of it. - 

++ 2. A man who is the head of a household; the 
‘goodman’ of the house ; the householder; = Hus- 


BAND sb. 1, Obs. 

1382 Wycuir AZatt. xxiv. 43 3if the housbonde man wiste 
in what hourethe theef were to cumme. 1400-30 Chaucer's 
Sompn. T.60 (Harl. MS.) Syk lay pe housbond man [6 feats 
good man, bond man] whos pat pe place is. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) I. 35 A howsebonde man in a howse..a 
contemplatif man in the chirche. 

+b. A married man: = HUSBAND sd. 2. rare. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas ut. v. (MS. Bodl. 263) If. 161/r 
Husbondmen, in soth, ar most to blame..I trowe ther 
wyues may hem inouh suffise. - 

+3. A thrifty man, an economist ; 
sh. 5. Obs. rare. 

17izr STEELE Sfect. No. 109 ®7 He was an excellent 
Husbandman, but had resolved not to exceed such a 
Degree of Wealth. ' 

. Comb., as hushandman-like adj. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 25 The work was done in 
a husbandmanlike manner. 1841 W. Spatpinc /faly § /¢. 
Isl. 1. 324 The husbandman-soldier of Rome, with his rude 
and stern patriotism. 

Husbandress, vave. [f. HUSBANDER + -ESS. ] 


A woman who husbands or saves up. 

1895 W. Wricut Palmyra & Zenobia xii. 132 She was 
a husbandress of wealth more than is the custom with 
women. ’ 

+ Husbandrize, v.. Ods. rare. [f Hus- 
BANDRY + -IZE.] ¢vans. To treat in the way of 
husbandry, to cultivate, till. rave. (Cf. hushandize, 
husbandry vb., also used by Blithe.) . 

1653 Burne Eng. Improv. Impr. (ed. 3) 58 There will be 
enough for many years of the other two sorts [of land] 
remain to husbandrize, and toss and tumble up and down. 


Husbandry (hazbandri), sb. Forms: see 
HusBanpD; also 3 housebondrie, 4 hosboundrie, 
hosebounderye, 5 husbandery, 6 howsbondry. 
[f. HusBanp sd. + -Ry.] 

+1. The administration and management of a 
household ; domestic economy. Ods. (Cf. Housr- 
WIFERY I.) 

c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 463/56 Of opur bingus ne tok he no 
jeme, ne to housebondrie. 1332 Litere Cantuarienses 


(Rolls) I. 356 Poy avoms entremys de hosebounderye. 
1425 Ord. Whittington's Alms-house in Entick London 


VoL, V, 


= HUSBAND 
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(1766) IV. 354 The office and charge of him shal be .. the 
husbandry of the same house, in as much as he may goodly 
oversee. 1596 Suaxs. A/erch. Vt. iv. 25 Lorenso | com- 
mit into your hands, The husbandry and mannage of my 
house. 1629 N. C[Arpenter] Achilophel 53 Vhe generall 
administration of a family, which wee may call husbandry. 

tb. transf. and fig. Management, economical 
administration, ordering (as of a household). Ods. 

1536 Lisle Papers X11.70 (P.R.O.), I think you never ware 
better [velvet}; but I will see the cutting out and hus- 
bandry thereof myself. 1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 1. ii. 
(1636) 86 West India, which hath long inioyed the hus- 
bandrie of Ministers. 1658 ]Vhole Duty Man vii. § 12. 63 
There is a husbandry of the soul, as well as of the estate. 

2. The business or occupation of a husbandman 
or farmer; tillage or cultivation of the soil (in- 
cluding also the rearing of live stock and poultry, 
and sometimes extended to that of bees, silkworms, 
etc.); agriculture, farming. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Is. (1880) 387 Merchandise & hosbondrie 
& oper craftis. c1q60 Fortrscur Ads. & Lim. Mon. xiii. 
(1885) 141 The new husbondry bat is done per, namely in 
grobbyng and stokkyng off treis, busses, and groves. 1534 
FitzHers. (/7¢/e) The Boke of Hvsbandry. 1535 CovERDALE 
2 Chron. xxvi. 10 He delyted in husybandrye. 1877 B. 
Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 11. (1586) 78 b, The vine requireth 
great husbandry about it. 1581 W. Starrorp L-vxavz. 
Compl. 1. (1876) 19 Those sheepe is the cause of all these 
mischieues, for they haue driuen husbandry out of the 
countrey. 1660 SHarRocK Vegetadles 98 The husbandry of 
sowing clover grass..will here come in most properly. 1767 
A. Youne Farmer's Lett. People 128 There is not a more 
dubious point in agriculture than the difference between the 
Old and the New husbandry. 1806 Gazetteer Scoti. s.v. 
Yarrow, Vhe chief branch of husbandry is the rearing of 
sheep. 1849 CopDEN Sfeeches 51 In 1790 the price of iron 
and implements of husbandry was double what it is now. 
Jig. 1675 TRAHERNE Chr. Ethics xxx. 483 The heart. .pre- 
pared to receive it by the husbandry of Providence. 

+b. Industrial occupation in general. Obs. 

1604 Dekker King’s LEntert. Div, Dutch countrey 
people toyling at their Husbandrie; women carding of 
their Hemp, the men beating it. @ 1639 W. WiHaTeLEy 
Prototypes 1. xxvi. (1640) 21 Live as Abraham and Jacob 
did, not as Esau, follow some study, follow some good 
husbandry. 

+ 3. concr. (from 1 and 2). a. Household goods. 
b. Agricultural produce, cultivated crops. e. Land 
ander cultivation; an agricultural holding. d. 
The body of husbandmen on an estate; the farm 


tenantry. Obs. 

c 1386 Cuaucer W7fe's Prol. 288 Spoones and stooles, and 
al swich housbondrye. 1526 TINDALE 1 Com. ili. g Ye are 
goddis husbandrye, ye are goddis byldynge. 1599 SHaAks. 
Hen. V, v. ii. 39 All her Husbandry doth lye on heapes, 
Corrupting in it owne fertilitie. a@ 1628 Preston Breastf/. 
Love (1631) 205 How goodly a sight is it when a man looks 
intd the husbandrie, to see the vine full of clusters, to see the 
furrowes full of corne. 1675 Phil. Trans. X. 321 Sir Hugh 
Plat had a long and tedious task .. before the Husbandry 
would stirr. 1697 A. pe LA PrymE Diavy (Surtees) 159 The 
lord or steward of this mannour of Broughton .. had also 
a capon of every husbandry, and a hen of a whole cottagry, 
and a chicken of a half cottagry. .. To this day some of the 
chief husbandry fetches their coals and wood, 


4. a. With qualifying epithet (good or 7/l): 
Management (profitable or wasteful) of a house- 


hold or of resources; (good or bad) economy. 

1sqo-1 Exryot Jmage Gov. (1556) 122 By negligence or 
lacke of good housbandrie. 1573 New Czstovz 1. ii. in Hazl. 
Dodsley 111. 16 Covetousness they call Good husbandry, 
when one man would fain have all. 1649 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. 1. \xiv. (1739) 134 Wars. .occasioning much waste 
of Treasure, put the King to the utmost pitch of good 
Husbandry. 1665 Mantey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 355 
That old negligence, and ill husbandry in the disposing of 
mony. 1735 Botincsroke Lett. Study Hist. ii. (1752) 38 
The excessive ill husbandry practised from the very begin- 
ning of King William’s reign. 1745 De Moe's Eng. Trades- 
man (1841) 1. x. 75 Good husbandry and frugality are quite 
out of fashion. 

b. Hence aéso/.: Careful management ; employ- 
ment of a thing sparingly and to the best advantage; 


economy, thrift, profit. (Cf. Housrwirery 1 b.) 

1362 Lanor. P. Pl. A. 1. 55 Husbondrie and he holden 
to-gedere. 14.. A/S. Cotton. Cleop. E. iv. lf. 35 in P. Pl. 
Crede Notes 38 Also to the buttrey dore ther be xij. sundrye 
keyes in xij. hands, wherein symythe to be small husbandrye. 
1552 Hutoet, Husbandrye or profite, vf///tas. 1663 Pepys 
Diary 6 June, Every thing [is] managed there by their 
builders with such husbandry as is not imaginable. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 428 ? x The Ways of Gain, Husbandry, 
and ‘Thrift, 184: Emerson Lect. Conservative Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 265 Reform has no gratitude, no prudence, no 
husbandry. 

5. attrib. and Comé. 

1624 Carr. Smit Virginia vy. 185 In such husbandry 
qualities he well deserued. great commendations. 1795 J. 
Puturs Hist. Inland Navig. Addenda 143 Pleasure and 
husbandry boats. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 684 Obliged 
to manufacture .. most of their husbandry tools. 1843 J. 
Smitu Forest Tvees 5 No part of husbandry-labour can be 
carried on without it [timber]. 

Hence + Husbandry v. ¢rans.,to apply husbandry 
to; to till, cultivate. Obs. rare. 

1649 Burne Eng. Improv. xii. 71 One Acre of well 
Manured and.Husbandryed Land. /éz¢., Consider the vast 
advantage there will be by Husbandring a little well...One 
Acre Manured, Plowed, and Husbandred in season, may 
and doth usually beare as much Corne as two or three ill 
Husbandred. 


Hu'sbandship. [f Hvspanp sd, + -sutp.] 
The action or office of husband, 





HUSH. 


1784 R. Back Barham Downs 11. 314 Such a loving piece 
of good hushand-ship as a letter. 1881x Academy 2 July 
3/3 There was no better portion for his [Arnold's] daughter 
than the neighbouring convent or the husbandship of one 
Lorenzo da Fiori, 1892 Mrs. Crosse Ned-lelter Days 
I. 237, I never heard of his being remarkable for anything 
in the world except for husbandship of the authoress. 

Husearle: see Housrcart. Husche, obs. 
f: Hurcu sé. Huse, anglicized f. Huso, sturgeon. 


+ Huseau, Obs. [a. obs. F. howseau (Cotgr.) 
“a course drawer worne ouer a Stocking instead of 
a Boot’ (cf. OF. Aovsel, in Godef.), dim. of OF. 
(and F. dial.) house, heuse, husse boot.] Some kind 
of boot or legging. 

Flusens in the first quot. is app. an error for husevs = 
huseaus, for which Auseans in Cowell is again an error, 
copied by Minsheu and Phillips. But cf. Sc. Husnion. 

1464-5 Act 4 Edw. /V,c. 7 Qe nulle persone Cordewaner. . 
face. .ascuns solers galoges ou husens oveque ascun pike ou 
polein ge passera la longenr..de deux poutz. /dzd., Ascuns 
solers husens ou galoges [Rod/s Parlt. V. 566/2 Shoes, 
Galoges or Botes..Shoes, Botes or Galoges]. 1607 CowELL 
Interfr., Huseans, commeth of the French (Aomseanx) i. 
ocrea,a boote. It is vsed in the Statute, an. 4 Ed. 4. ca. 7. 
1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Huseans (old Word), a kind of 
Boot or Spatterdash of course Cloth. 1720 StRyPE SYow’s 
Surv. Il. vy. xii. 212/2 (tr. Act 1464-5) Any Shoes, Galoshes, 
or Huseaus. 

Husel, hushel, obs. ff. Houset. 

Husewif, Husfrey, obs. ff. HousrwiFs, -Ry. 

Hush (hz), 52.1 A local Sc. name for the Lump- 
fish (Cyclopterus lumpus). Also hush-bagaty, 
hush-padle (cf. CocK-PADDLE). 

_@ 1605 Potwarr Filyting w. A/ontgomerie 746 Hush padle, 
lick ladle. 1808-18 Jamizson, Hws/, the Lump, a fish. 

Hush (hz), 56.2 [f. Husa v.t Rare before 
the 19th c., but then (perhaps following Byron) in 
extensive use in prose and poetry. } 

1. Suppression of sound, imposed or enforced ; 
silence (where noise has been or might be) ; still- 


ness, quiet. 

1689 in Magda. Coll. § Fas. 11 (O. H.S.) 274 At the very 
instant wasa hush. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) III. 
285 Where the shrill trumpets never sound, But one eternal 
hush goes round. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. 11. 1xxxvi, It is the 
hush of night. 1835 Lyrron Réevsi x. v, A dead hush lay 
like a heavy air over the multitude. 1870 Dickens £. 
Drood xii, A certain awful hush pervades the ancient pile, 
the cloisters, and the churchyard. 1877 Back Green Past. 
xxvi, The hush of evening had fallen over the birds. 1897 
Westm. Gaz. 24 Dec. 3/1 There are moments of solemn 
hush between the verses of the hymn. 

b. Suppression of discussion ; the hushing-up of 


a scandal, etc. 

1898 Daily News x Feb. 3/5 The distinguishing feature of 
the Board was a policy of ‘ Hush’. 

2. An utterance of ‘hush !’ 

1871 L. SterHen Playgr. Europe xii. (1894) 282 A scarce 
audible hush seems to be whispered throughout the region. 

Hush (haf), 50.3 north. dial. [Echoic. Goes 
with HusH v.24 Cf. Ger. Aasch sudden or swift 
motion, sudden shower of rain.] 

1. The sound made by water flowing swiftly but 
smoothly. 

1868 G. Macponatp R. Falconer I. 242 In his ears was 
the hush rather than rush of the water over the dam. 

2. A gush or rush of water; spec. in Lead 
mining, an artificial rush of water from a dam, to 
wash away the surface, etc. : see Husu v3 Hence 


hush-dam, hush-gutter: see quot. 1821. 

182r W. Forster 7 reat. Strata Newcastle to Cross Fell 
(ed. 2) 283 Where the sloping ground to be hushed, is of 
any considerable length, from the hush-dam down to the 
bottom of the slope, the reservoir must contain a consider- 
able quantity of water..to carry down the great quantity of 
rubbish which the water will raise in a long hush-gutter. 
1825-80 Jamieson, //zsh, a sudden bursting out of water, 
a gush. Ettr. For. 1861 Durham Chron. 13 Sept., The 
‘hushes’ from the lead mines, which had done so much 
harm to the fish. 1893 Hestop Northumbld, Gloss., Hush, 
a great rush of water. This is produced artificially. .so as 
to bare the surface of the rock in order to discover indica- 
tions of ore in the face of a hill side. 

Hush (ho), a. avch. [A later modification of 
Husa a., after the introduction of Husu v,1 and 
znt.|] Silent, still, quiet, hushed. 

1602 SHaks. Haz. 11. ii. 508 The bold windes speechlesse, 
and the Orbe below As hush as death, 1607 RowLanps 
Diog. Lanth, 22 At night when all was hush, 1666 Perys 
Diary 22 July, Walked through the House, where most 
people mighty hush, and, methinks, melancholy. 1702 
Mouse grown a Rat 31 You..are hush in his Cause, that you 
may be able to speak in your own, 1813 Scotr Rokedy vi. 
iii, The owl has seen him, andis hush. 1841 Loner, /77/hiof’s 
Homestead 29 Hush sat the listening bench. | " 

Hush (hzJ), v1 Also 7 whosh. [Found first 
in 16th c.; app. in its origin a back-formation 
from Husnv a., which was in much earlier use, 
and appears to have been, from its final 7} at 
length treated asa pa. pple. : see HUSHED. A verb 
Husnr (q.v.) of the same form as the adjective is 


recorded in 16th c. dicts.] 
1. ¢rans. To make silent, still, or quiet ; to im- 


pose silence upon ; to silence, quiet. 

1546 Supplic. Poore Commons in 4 Supfplic. (E.E.T.S.) 83 
Yf they were of God, they woulde..not be hushed wyth an 
acte in parliament. 160r Suaxs. 7wel. N. v. i. 110 My 
dutie hushes me. 1643 Mitton Divorce ui. xvii, Which.. 
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(like the Word of God) in one instant hushes outrageous 
tempests into a sudden stillness and peaceful calm, 1725 
Pore Odyss. xi. 3 A pause of silence hush’d the shady 
rooms. 1794 Mrs. Rapcurre Myst. Udolpho xv, To.. 
hush the sailor’s fearful groan. 1832 W. Irvinc Alhambra 
Il. 152 The very birds..hushing their own strains, listened 
in charmed silence. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxi, The 
little child awoke .. Charley. .began to walk about hushing 
it. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 35 Hushing their talk. 
b. with 2, down, as intensive additions. 

1682 Bunyan Holy War (ed. Cassell) 2r Thus would 
Diabolus hush up and quiet the town of Mansoul. 1858 
Froupe Hist, Eng. xii. 111. 4 If he would hush down the 
waves of heresy as he had restored peace to the waters of 
the Mediterranean. 1870 Rossetti Poews, Dante at Ve- 
vrona xiv, Pages hushed their laughter down. 

2. transf. and fig. To reduce to tranquillity, to 
suppress (anything disturbing or disquieting) ; to 
allay, lull, pacify. Also with 2. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 178 The matter 
was whosht up with the conclusion of the marriage. 1682 
Orway Venice Pres.1. i, Wilt thou then Hush my cares 
thus? 1784 Mann in Lett. Lit. AZen (Camden) 427, I do 
sincerely congratulate you, that the disturbance is hushed. 
1819 Byron F7ax 1. lvili, There’s a rumour which I fain 
would hush. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § 3. 233 The 
quarrel between the baronage and the Church,. was hushed 
in the presence of a common danger. 

3. Usually in phr. hush wp. To suppress talk, 
mention, or discussion of ; to procure silence con- 
cerning ; to keep from getting known. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 125 Resolved to 
have all things husht up. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 59 P 5 
It had indeed cost him a Hundred Pounds to hush the 
Affair. 1727 Swirt Gulliver u. v, The thing was hushed 
up, and never known at court. 1798 T. JerFeRson Writ. 
(1859) EV. 207 Either the Envoys have not written. .ortheir 
communications are hushed up. 1812 Sporting Mag. XL. 
165 What is vulgarly called hushing the transaction. . 1893 
Law Times XCV. 2253/2 Opportunities for a suspicious 
matter being improperly hushed up. 

4. intr. To become or be silent, quiet, or still. 
Also collog. with 2p. 

1561 [see Husuinc ff/. a.). 1580 SIDNEY Ps. xxx1x. v, But 
I doe hush, why do I say thus much? a@ 1634 RANDOLPH 
Amyntas i. it. Wks. (1875) 318 All hush to bed. 18.. 
Lowe tt Sounets xx, Let praise hush. 1855 Lyncu Rividlet 
xvil, iv, O, let us hush and hear His holy word. 1860 Barr- 
Lett Dict. Amer., To hush up, to cease speaking, to be 
silent, to hush. 1895 Wests. Gaz. 17 Feb. 3/3 Mr. Gladstone 
rose as Leader of the House, and everyone hushed to hear 
his decision. 

Hence Husher (in 7 whoosher), one who 
hushes or quiets. 

1659 Torrtano, Ninnatrice, a rocker, a stiller, a luller, a 
whoosher or a dandler of children asleep. 

Hush, v2 Now. dia/. [A modification of 
the natural utterance s#/: cf. SHoo, Cf. Ger. 
huschen in same sense.] frans. To scare or drive 
off (birds, etc.) with cries of “hush !’ or ‘sh!’, 

1613-16 W. Browne Lrit, Past. u. iii, She husht him 
thence, he sung no more, But..flew tow’rds the shore. 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 409 Whilst Wavid was 
hunted up and down like a partridge, and hushed out of 
every bush. 1880 Axtrim § Down Gloss., Hush, to drive 
a flock of fowl, saying at the same time, ‘Hush, hush’, 
Sometimes /Vhush, or Wheeshoo, 

Hush, v.32 zorth. dial. [Echoic. Cf. Huss 5.3] 
trans. ‘Yo send or let forth (water) with a rush ; 
spec. in Lead mining, to send a rush of water over 
a sloping surface, in order to uncover ore, and 
separate it from the earth and stones in which it 
is embedded, or for similar purposes. Hence 
Hushing vl/. sb., also attrib. 

1750 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 364 Which gives it [the River] 
the Colour of Water hushed from Lead-mines. 1799 
Mining lease in Barnewall & Cressw. King’s B. Rep. VX. 507 
With full power..to do all other things (hushing only 
excepted) as might be necessary. 1821 W. Forster 7ea?. 
Strata Newcastle to Cross Fell (ed, 2) 282 note, Consider- 
able quantities of float ore have been procured at Greengill 
mine, in Alston-moor by Hushing. 1828 Craven Dial., 
flush, to detach, by force of a running stream, earthy 
particles from minerals. 1878 Cuauberld. Gloss., Hush, «. 
to wash away soil from mines or quarries by a rush of water. 
1886 W. M. EccLestone IV ecardale Names 73 The earliest 
method of searching for lead ore was by collecting the water 
in dams and hushing the surface of the ground where 
metalliferous veins existed. 1887 North Star 28 Oct., [He] 
had promised..that he would have a stop put to the hushing 
process, 

Hush (hf), z¢. [app. a later form of Husut 
mt.1; cf. Su! It might also be taken as impera- 
tive of Husn v1] A command to be silent or 
quiet; silence! =.Sc, whisht ! 

1604 R. Cawprey Table Alph., Hush, Husht, peace, or 
be still. 1611 SHAks. Cymb. v. iv. 94 No more you petty 
Spirits of Region low Offend our hearing: hush. 1700 T. 
Brown tr. Fresny’s Amusem. Ser. §& Com. 125 ‘They em- 
ploy’d themselves while the Bills were reading, about—’ 
‘Hush, hush’, 1797 Mrs. Rancurre /falian xii, ‘ Hush, 
they are pilgrims’, whispered Viraldi. 1873 SymMonps Grk, 
Poets vil. 225 Silence ! Hush ! what noise was this ? 

Hushaby (hv faboi), z/., v., and a, dial. [f. 
Ifusn vl or znt.+ dy in by-by, ByE-BYE}, child’s 
name for ‘sleep’ or ‘bed’: cf. also (zllaby, 
rockaby.) 

A. int. (or imperative of vb.) Hush! and go 
to sleep ; a word used in lulling a child. 

1796 Mother Goose's Melody 15 Hush-a-by baby On the 
tree top, When the wind blows ‘he. cradle will rock. 








474, 


1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Encycl., Hushie-baw-Babbie, 
the cradle-song to babes. 1864 Miss Yonce 77ial I. 66 
“It is one constant hush, hushaby’, he said; ‘it would 
make one sleep pleasantly’. 

B. vd. trans. To lull to sleep with ‘ hushaby’. 

1848 Mrs. Gaskett WZ, Barton ix. (1882) 23/2 Hushabying 
a babby as wouldn't be hushabied. ; 

C. adj. ‘Tending to quiet or lull’ (Lelectic 
Rev. cited in Worcester 1846). 


Hushed (h2{t), 7/7. a. . Also 7-8 hush’d. 
See also Husut. [Historically a continuation of the 
earlier adj. Husu, but treated as the pa. pple. of 
Husu v.1, after the appearance of the latter.] 
Reduced to silence ; silenced, stilled; quieted. 

1602 Marston Ant, § Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 15 Vouchsafe 
me, then, your hush’d observances. 1670 DryDEN Cong. 
Granadat.i, No more; but hush'd as Midnight Silence go. 
1709 STEELE Yatler No.8 Pp 7 The Air was hushed, the 
Multitude attentive. 1877 Mrs, OuirHant Wakers Flor. 
vii. 183 No brethren of Saint Dominic inhabit the hushed 
and empty cells. 1898 Dazly News 8 Mar. 3/6 All spoke in 
hushed whispers. ; i 

Hence Hushedly (hv‘fédli) adv., in a hushed 
manner. 

1851 G. Merepitn Poems, Song, Hushedly, mournfully, 
mistily up tothe shore. 1892 Le GALLIENNE Love's Worship, 
In morning meadows I have knelt to thee, In noontide 
woodlands hearkened hushedly. 

Husher = wsher: see HUISHER. 

Hushful (hv ffl), a. rare. [f. Husn sd.1+ 
-FUL.] Full of or pervaded by silence or stillness ; 
tending to hush to rest. Hence Hu'shfully adv., 
with suppression of noise, silently. 

a1861 D. Gray Poet. Wks. (1874) 7 Hushfully falls the 
soft, white, windless snow. 1884 W. Suarp in Hazfer’s 
Mag. June 117 The tide’s faint ripples creep Along the 
brown sands hushfully. 1889 M. Cairo Wing of Azrael 
I. vii. 1t0 Harry found himself alone in the hushful twilight. 

Hu'sh-hire. vac. = HusH-Money. 

1811 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. XXXI1. 426 Their 
noble disinterest rejected all hush-hire. 

Hushing (hvfin), vd sd! [f. Husn v1 + 
-InG1,] The action of Husu v.1; the action of 
rendering still, silent, or quiet ; the whispering of 
sh! as in enjoining silence. //ushing up: see 
Hossa v.1 3, 

1813 L. Hunt Poems, To T—— B—— Esq., With thou- 
sand tiny hushings, like the swarm Of atom bees. 1831 
[Pore] Assassins Paradise 4x But whisper’d hushings 
checked the words that broke. 1849 Mrs. Prasopy in Haw- 
thorne & Wife (1885) I. 338 She believed that it was 
better for all, even for the criminals, that there should be 
no hushings-up, 

Hushing, v3/. sb.2: see Husn v.38 

Hushing, ///. a. [f. Husuv.1+-1ne2.] That 
hushes: see the verb. 

1561 T. Hopy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer (1577) Y iijb, 
The tunable notes of the prety birds among the hushyng 
woodes of the hilles. 1800 L. Hunt Robin Hood Poems 


‘141 The coffin was stript of it’s hiding pall, Amidst-the 


hushing choirs. 1820 Krats HyZerion 11. 119 When a God 
gives sign, With hushing finger. 1870 Morris Larthly 
Par. U1. 11. 183 More vocal through the hushing night. 

Hence Hu'shingly adv., in a hushing manner ; 
with the sound sf / as in enjoining silence. 

1833 Ritcnie Wand. by Loire 10 The echo of our 
measured, tiptoe tread ran hushingly round the vault, 1841 
Hor. Smitu Moneyed Man Ill. i, 6 The waves .. laid 
themselves hushingly upon the sands, as if to caution us to 
silence, = 

Hushion (hv‘fan). Sc. Also hoeshin, hoshen. 
[Possibly a popular formation from Husrau,] A 
stocking without a foot; a hogger, hugger. 

1789 D. Davipson Seasons 118 Some wi’ wallets, some 
wi’ weghts, An’ some wi’ hoshens caprin Right heigh, 1792 
Burns Willie's Wife iv, She dights her grunzie wi’ a hushion, 
1890 Songs of Nursery in Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) II. 
121 Hushions on her bare legs. 

Hush-money. [See Husn v.1 3.] Money 
paid to prevent disclosure or exposure, or to hush 
up a crime or discreditable transaction. 

1709 StEELE Vatler No, 26 P 9, I expect Hush-Money to 
be regularly sent for every Folly or Vice any one commits 
in this whole Town, 1731 Swirt Poems, To Gay 107 A 
dext’rous Steward, when his Tricks are found, Hush-money 
sends to all the Neighbours round. 1845 (16 Apr.) BricuT 
Sp. Ireland (1868) 150 This bill..is hush-money given 
that they may not proclaim to the whole country .. the 
sufferings of the population. 1849 Macautay //7st. Eng. 
vii. 11. 214 He had been forced to pay hushmoney to 
informers. 

Hush-shop. Joca/. [f. Husu v1 or a., in 
reference to the quietness of its operations.] A house 
for the clandestine sale of drink; an unlicensed 
drink-shop. (See quot, 1865.) 

1844 S. Bamrorp Life of Radical 108 In short, it was a 
hush-shop, 1854 /raser's A7ag. L. 287 The Sunday is spent 
..in the beer-shop, or gin-shop, or hush-shop, 1865 B, 
Briertey /rkdale 1, 15 note, ‘Vhe term ‘Hush Shop’.. 
‘hush’ signifying that the company frequenting such places 
were expected to conduct themselves as orderly as possible, 
that no alarm might be given to parties in authority. 

Husht (heft), zvt1 Now dial. Also 6 
hui(s)sht. [app. a variant of Hust zy7., q.v.] 
= HUSH zt, - 

1387-8 (ed. 1531) T. Usk Test, Love 1. vy. (ed. Skeat 1. go), 
Thus, after jangling wordes, cometh huissht! pees! and 
be stille! 1565-73 Coorrr 7hesaurus, Bat, a worde of 
reproche: as tush; tut. Sometyme ofsilence, as husht. 1598 
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Frorto, Ci¢to, a word to bid children holde their peace, as 
we say whusht, husht. 1611 Corer., //owische, .. husht, 
whist, ist, not a word for your life. 1845 CarLyLE Cromwell 
(1871) V. 155 Husht, poor weeping Mary, 1887 S. Chesh. 


Gloss., Husht, hush } , 
Husht, 77.2 [Cf. Hisr zv¢. 2.] A cry to 


frighten off or drive away an animal. 

1853 W. B. Barker Lares & Penates 285 As soon as the 
dog seizes the bird, the master calls out, Wusht! Husht! 
throwing a stone or any thing he can at him to make him let 
go the bird. 

Husht (hzft), a. ach. Also 5 hussht, hushte. 
hoscht, See also HusHrp. [In 15th c. texts, 
hussht, hushte, varies with Hust, /Auyst, and 
Wuist, derived from the corresponding interjec~ 
tional forms, to express the state which these enjoin 
or produce. Asan adj., Azsht gave rise to a vb, and 
sb. of the same form; but it appears to have been 
at length felt as a pa. pple., as if Azsh-t, from 
which feeling there arose a new verb HusH; under 
the influence of this, the original adj. itself passed 
into the pa. pple. Aash'd, Husnep, of which it is 
now treated as a variant spelling.] Silent, still, 
quiet ; later, Reduced to silence, rendered silent. 

1400-30 Chaucer's Knt.’s T. 2123 (Harl. MS.) Whan pey 
were sette and hussht [Szx-¢e-x/, hust, huyst] was al pe place. 
c1440 Bone Flor. 813 All was hoscht and stylle, 1530 
PatscR. 5890/1, I can make my chylde hushte whan me lyst, 
though he krye never so fast. 1592 SHaxs. Ven. §& Ad. 458 
Euen as the wind is husht before it raineth, 1697 DryDEN 
Virg. Past. 1x. 80 Husht Winds the topmost Branches 
scarcely bend. 1812 J, Witson Jsle of Palms 1.72 The 


husht billow. 
+ Husht, v. Obs. vave—°. Also 6 whosht. 


[f. Husur z7¢.1 or adj.: cf. Hust, Waist, WHISHT 
vbs., and see HusH v.] a. trans. To still, to hush. 
b. zt. To be still or silent. 

1530 Patscr. 589/r1, I huste, I styll, ze »efayse and je 
vecoyse. Declared in ‘I husht’, 1552 HuLorr, Husht or 
kepe silence, vet7ceo .. sileo. 1598 FLorio, Tasentare, to 
whosht, to still, to put to silence, to hould ones peace. 

Husht, s/. [f. Husnr zt. or a.: cf. Hus 
sb,2] Silence, quiet, hush. 

1566 Drant Wal. Hierim. Kvjb, He that was proude 
and bare him hye muste syt in hushte po 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. 1.i, Even in the husht of night. 

+ Hushtness. Ods. [f. Husur a. + -nxss.] 
Silence, stillness. ; 

1609 Hreywoop Brit. Troy (N.), A generall hushtnesse 
hath the world possest. ; 

Hushy (hv‘fi), a. [f. Husu sé.34+-y.] That is 
characterized by the sound hush. 

1803 Miss Anna Sewarp Lef/é. (1811) VI. 97 The hushy 
sound (if I may be allowed to coin that epithet) of the sea- 


shore, 
Husk (hvsk), 52.1 [Late ME, huske, of un- 


certain origin. 

A common word since ¢ 1400, of which no earlier trace has 
been found. Conjectures have been offered of its relationship 
to Ger. hiilse, Du. hudlze, hauls, which (notwithstanding the’ 
identity of sense) appear to be historically and phonetically 
untenable, and of its ultimate derivation from /zés ‘house’, 
which is perhaps possible: cf. for the form, chink, dalk, 
halk, holk, polk, stalk (and see Kluge, Stammbilidung. § 61); 
for the sense, LG. Aaske=Ger. Aduschen, ‘little house’, in 
E. Fris. also ‘core (of an apple)’, ‘ case ’(e. g. spectacle-case), 
‘paper bag’; also MDu. Auashkijn, huusken, Du. huisken, 
‘little house’, core (of an apple) ; Ger. ge/duse, ‘case, cap- 
sule’, etc. The connexion of Norwegian Aask ‘piece of 
leather used to enlarge a shoe-last ’, is quite uncertain.] 

1. The dry outer integument of certain fruits and 
seeds; esf. the hard fibrous sheath of grain, nuts, 
etc.; a glume or rind; sec. in U.S., the outer 
covering of an ear of maize or Indian corn. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvu. cliv. (1495), Codde 
and an huske hyght Siliqua. c1q400 MAuNnDEV., xxi. (1839) 
188 As the Note of the Haselle hathe an Husk with outen. 
Ibid. (Roxb.) 94 Pe macez er be huskes of be nutemuge. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 254/2 Huske of frute, or oper lyke, 
corticillus. 1474 Caxton Chesse 81 The huske whiche ,is 
about the grayn. 1548 Upati Lrasm. Par. Luke xv.(R.), 
Yo fil his bealie..with the verai huskes and coddes, wher- 
with the hogges were fedde. 1557 N. T.(Genev.) Luke xv. 
16 The huskes [Wyct., ‘T1np., Coverp. coddis, coddes] 
that the swyne ate. 1631 WippoweEs Wat. Philos. (ed. 2) 
36 The Chesnut..is covered with a sharpe huske, and 
within it hatha red huske. 1665 HookE Microgr. 156 Carret 
seeds are like a cleft of a Coco-Nut Husk. 1704 ). Haris 
Lex. Techn. s.v.Verdegrease, The Husks of pressed Grapes. 
1830 M. Donovan Dom. “con. 1. 87 The malt is parched 
until it has acquired a slight tinge of yellowness on the 
husk. 1855 Loncr. Hiaw. xiii. 29 The women who in 
Autumn Stripped the yellow husks of harvest. 

+b. The calyx or involucre of a flower. Ods. 

1450-1530 M/yrr. our Ladye 210 Whyche floure yf he se yt 
not yet sprynge oute of the huske. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycl., 
//usks, among botanists, the part which a flower grows out 
of .. Of these there are several kinds, as bulbous or round 
husks, bottle husks, middle husks, foot husks, hose husks, 

e. Husks collectively, husky matter, 5 

1883 C. J. Wits A/od. Persia 233 By about the twenty- 
fourth day the wine was ready for clearing of the hu 
/bid. 234 The sweet wine had already no husk in it. 

2. Applied to animal coverings or shells: +a. 
The coriaceous wing-case of an insect ; an elytron. 
Obs. . The shell or case of a chrysalis; a 
cocoon. ? arch. e. In Georgia, U.S., an oyster shell. 

1552 Huvort, Byttel flye with a blacke huske. 1616 
SurFt. & Markn. Country Farme 488 Euerie one [silkworm] 
shutting vp himselfe in his scale or huske, which they make 
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and build vp in two daies. 1653 WaLton Angier xii. 226 A 
Eso bait is the young brood of Wasps or Bees, baked or 

ardned in their husks. 1665 Hooker A/icrogy. 187 Several 
of them flew away in Gnats, leaving their husks behind them 
in the water floating under the surface. /ééd. 215 They 
seem cover'd, upon the upper side of them, with a small 
husk, not unlike the scale, or shell of a Wood-louse. 1802 
Patey Nat. Theol. xix. (1830) 228 This [chrysalis] also in its 
turn dies ; its dead and brittle husk falls to pieces, and makes 
way for the appearance of the fly or moth. 1842 TrENNySON 
Lwo Voices 11, 1 saw the dragon-fly Come from the wells 
‘oan he did lie. An inner impulse rent the veil Of his old 
1usk, 

3. ¢echux, Applied to a frame of various kinds: 
see quots. 

1688 R. HoLme Armoury 11. 100/2 Husk isa square Frame 
of Moulding .. set over the Mantle Tree of a Chimney be- 
tween two Pillasters. 1873 Knicur Dict, Alech., Husk, the 
supporting frame of a run of millstones. 

. transf. and fig. ‘The outside or external part 
of anything ; mostly in depreciatory sense, the mere 
rough or worthless exterior, as contrasted with 
the substantial inner part or essence. 

1547-64 BauLpwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.)98 That. .the bitter- 
nesse & hardnesse of his [Death’s] rough huske should hinder 
vs from the sweet taste of such a comfortable kirnell. 


1644 


Hunton Vind. Treat. Monarchy iii: 10 A few huskes of | 


reason. 1652 L. S. People's Liberty xvi. 39 ‘Their acquies- 
cing in God's choice should be the pith and kernel of the 
precept, and the setting up of a King onely the husk and 
_ shell of it. 1841-4 Emerson Lss., Friendship Wks. (Bohn) 

I. 85 Bashfulness and apathy are a tough husk, in which a 
delicate organization is protected from premature ripening. 
1861-8 LoweLL Amerson Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 355 He.. gave us 
ravishing glimpses of an ideal under the dry husk of our 
New England. 1887 W. H. Stone Harveian Oration 21 
ot reproduction of the dry husks of thought termed 
words. 

b. Applied to the human body. 

«1677 Barrow Sert. Wks, 1716 I. 62 May not our soul.. 
challenge a good share of our time .. or shall this mortal 
husk engross it all? 1818 M. G. Lewis rad. W. Jnd. (1834) 
xo2 It is a matter of perfect indifference tome what becomes 
of this little ugly husk of mine, when once I shall have 
‘shuffled off this mortal coil’. 

+e. Applied to a person. Obs. 

1601 ?Marston Pasguil § Kath. 1. 76 in Simpson Sch. 
Shaks. (1878) Il. 138 You keepe too great a house .. Yon 
same drie throated huskes Will sucke you vp. /did. 1v. 39 
Ibid. 183 Bra. 7x. How like you the new Poet Mellidus? 
Bra. Sig. A slight bubling spirit, a Corke, a Huske. 

5. attrib. and Como. (from 1), as husk-porridge ; 
husk-like adj.; ‘in the husk’, as husk corn, nut ; 
husk-hackler, ‘a machine for tearing corn-husks 
into shreds for stuffing for mattresses, pillows, 
cushions, etc.” (Knight Dict. AZech. 1875). 

1687 S. SewaLt Diary 3 Oct. (1878) I. 191 Husk Corn. 
1796 WitnerinG Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 60 Flowers with 
valves like grasses, and husk-like calyxes. 1851 Mrs. 
Browninc Casa Guidi Wind. 1, 1003 To see the people swal- 
low hot Husk-porridge which his chartered churchmen stir. 
1888 Pall Mal/ G. 24 Jan. 5/2 The husk nuts piled on the 
top. 

Husk (hvsk), 53.2. [In sense 1 of uncertain 
origin; possibly from Husk sé.l; cf. also Husk 
v.~; in sense 2 app. a back-formation from 
Husky a. 4.] 

1, A disease affecting cattle : see quots. 

axzz2z Liste (usd. in O. C. & F. Wes. (E.D.S.) 62 Has- 
sacks, a disease affecting the throat. The result of worms 
in the bronchial tubes; called also Wusk, Hosk, and Hoose. 
1755 Nicuotts in Phil. Trans, XLUX. 247 The husk..is a 
disease, to which bullocks are very subject, while young. .. 
The creature is seized with a short dry cough, by which he 
is perpetually teized. 1787 Winter Syst, Husb. 230 Some 
of my hogs .. were affected with a violent cough vulgarly 
called the husk. 1828 Sporting Mag. XXII. 210 In oxen, 
sheep and swine, the disorders called the foul, the rot, and 
the husk will be perpetuated from generation to generation. 
1892 IWiltsh. Co. Mirror 5 Aug. 1/6 Mixture for Pigs .. in- 
tended to cure Colds, Lameness, Husk, Worms. 

2. Huskiness. 

1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall 4 Clearing the husk 
in his throat with two or three hems. 1887 Daily News 
23 July 6/7 [It] brings a husk to the father's voice as they 
shake hands in a last ‘ good-bye’. 

+ Husk, sd.3 Ods., the dog-fish ; see Huss. 

Husk (hask), a. dial. [app. a back-formation 
from Ausky: but cf. Hask a.] Dry, parched, 
Husky. Also comb., husk-voiced adj. 

1847-78 Hatuwe tt, //usk. .(3) Dry; parched. Linc. 1876 
Lanier Poems, Clover 24 Nor Dick husk-yoiced upbraids 
‘The sway-back'd roan. 

Husk (hvsk), v.1 [f. Husk sd.1] rans. To 
remove the-husk from, to deprive of the husk. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 57b, The germanes husk millet 
and eat it with milk. 1601 HoLtanp Péiny I. 567 Pistores 
were those.. who husked and cleansed the bearded red wheat. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. /udia § P. 53 Pepper..when dried it is 
black, and husked white. 1737 Epwarvs /4s, (1834) I. 
363/1 Vhe children were .. husking Indian corn. 1856 
Otmstev Slave States 42 The maize is afterwards husked 
in the field, at leisure. 1880 Miss Biro Yapax I, 138 ‘They 
are husking rice, a very laborious process, 

Husk (hvsk), v.2 Jocal. [Goes with Husk sé.7] 
intr, Of cattle; To cough as when suffering from 
the ‘husk’, Hence Husking vé/. sd. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush, 1. (1586) 135 Sicknes 
of the Loongs is..a short husking, and thrusting out of the 
toong withall. 1848 Frnl. R. Agric. Soc. YX. 1. 354 They 
{bullocks] were all observed to husk soon after being pur- 
Chas 





* butcher, with the same mild huskiness as_ before. 
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Huskanaw, -oy (hv’skan9, -oi), 54. [Ameri- 
can Indian.] ‘The ceremony or ordeal, formerly 
in use among the Indians of Virginia, of preparing 
young men for the duties of manhood by means of 
solitary confinement and the use of narcotics. So 
Huskanaw, -oy v., to subject to this treatment. 

1705 R. B. Bevervrey Virginia ut. P 32 (1722) 177 The 
Solemnity of Huskanawing is commonly practis’d once every 
fourteen or sixteen Years... The choicest and_briskest 
young Men ., are chosen out by the Rulers to be Huskan- 
awed, J/ébid, 179 ‘The Appamattucks, formerly a_ great 
Nation, tho’ now an inconsiderable People, made an Husk- 
anaw in the Year 1690. 1730-6 Batvey (folio), //uskanaw- 
ing, a Solemnity practised by the Virginian Indians. .. It is 
an Institution or Discipline that all young Men must pass 
under before they can be admitted to be of the Number of 
Great Men, Officers, or Cockarouses of the nation, 1788 T. 
Jerrerson Hit, (1859) II. 444 So much out of his element 
that he has the air of one huskanoyed. 

+ Huske. O¢s, According to Strutt, An old 
name for a ‘company’ of hares. 

1801 Strutt Sforts & Past. 1. i, (1876) 80 A huske or a 
down of hares; a nest of rabbits ; a clowder of cats. 

Husked (hvskt), a. [f. Husk 56.1 and v.!] 

+1. Furnished or covered with a husk. Ods. 

1583 StanyHursT neis, etc. Epit. Ld. Offalye Arb.) 152 
Thee soundest wheatcorne with chaffy filthod is husked. 
1624 Cart. SmituH Virginia u. 26 A small fruit .. husked 
like a Chesnut. 1638 //7st, Albino § Bellama (N.), Like 
Jupiter huskt in a female skin. 1686 PLor Staffordsh. 205 
‘Though the Corn be like Wheat, and not husked, as all 
Spelt is, 

+b. Having husks (to feed on). Ods. 

(Referring to the parable of the prodigal son, Luke xv.) 

1604 Parsons 37d Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 3 Lead by 
Tohn Fox into this wyld hogge-field of his husked Saincts, 

2. Stripped of the husk; hulled. 

1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1658) 199 Let her seethe 
husked Barley and Scallions, and the fat of amale Goat. 1682 
WHELER Journ. Greece WV. 329 Rice which they sell ready 
husked. @1868 Mrave New Zealand (1870) 332 Cocoa- 
nuts, husked and opened. 

Hu'sken, ¢. [f. Husk 54.1 + -en4.] Of the 
nature of a husk. 

1635 Swan Sfec. M. vili. § 2 (1643) 419 When these daintie 
creatures [silkworms] have made them little husken houses. 

Husker (ho'ske1). [f. Husk v.+-ER].] One 
who husks; one who removes the husk of corn; 
U.S., one who takes part in a husking-bee. 

1793 J. Bartow Hasty Pudding 11, When to the board 
the thronging huskers pour. 1850 WuittiER Huskers 10 
From many a brown old farm-house .. the merry huskers 
came. 

b. A machine for removing husks. 

1874 Knicut Dict, Mech., Corn-husker. 
Japan 1, 365 The automatic rice-husker, 

Huskily (ho'skili), adv. [f. Husky a. 4+-Ly?.] 
In a husky manner; with a husky voice. 

1858 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. vu. viii. (1872) II. 337 The 
ruggedest of human creatures. . growling huskily something 
which we perceive is real prayer. : 

+ Huskin. Ods. rare. [f. Huss (see Hussire) 
+ dim. suffix -Kry.] A Hussite. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 716/1 The Huskins and 
Swinglianes pursue the Lutheranes. 1533 — Azsz. Poysoned 
Bk. ibid. 1051/2 These Lutherane heretikes, these Huskins, 
Swinglians ; and Tyndalins, 

Huskiness (ha'skinés). [f. Husky @. +-NnEss.] 
The quality or condition of being husky, esp. of 
having a husky voice, etc. 

1793 Bepvors Catarrh 156 The huskiness of the bronchiz. 
1861 Gro, Exior Si/as AL. vi, ‘I tell no lies’, said the 
1871 
Narueys Prev. §& Cure Dis. 11. vii. 893 The patient is 
warned by the huskiness of his throat. 

Husking (hv'skin), vd/. 5d... [f. Husk v1+ 
-inGl.] The action of Husk v.1; the removal of 
the husk. sec. in U.S. The removal of the husk 
fiom Indian corm; hence, a party or gathering of 
the neighbours and friends of a farmer to assist 
him in husking his corn, usually enlivened with 
festivities ; called also huskiig-bee (see b). 

1721 B. Lynne Diary (1880) 132 Fair day; husking at 
Colo’s. 1787 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) II. 195 A..machine 
for husking. 1793 J. Bartow Hasty Pudding i, Vhe in- 
vited neighbors to the husking come. 1848 Lowe ade 
Jor Critics 1099 A tight, buxom girl .. Who can sing at a 
husking or romp at a shearing. 1882 H. E. Scupper Noah 
Webster i. 15 Huskings and spinning bees made work and 
play shade into each other. 

b. attrib., as husking-ballad, -bee (see Burl 4), 
party; husking-glove, -peg, -pin, articles used 
in husking Indian corn. 

1800 Avpison Amer. Law Rep, 156 The prisoner and the 
deceased were at a husking frolic. 1809 Husking-bee [see 
Bee! 4]. 1850 Wuittier Huskers 13 The master of the 
village school..a husking-ballad sung. 1854 Loweti Frud. 
in Italy Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 186 The. .husking-bee, where the 
lads and lassies sit round laughingly busy under the swing- 
ing lantern. 

Husking, vd/. sb.2: see Husk v.2 

+Husking, a. Obs. rare—'. [Cf Husk sd.2 
and Husky a. 4.] Of a cough: Husky, dry, 
rough. 

a es. Br, Patrick A uéodiog. (1839) 19 He had a husking 
cough, and frequently spit up stones, So I call them, for 
they resembled cherry-stones. 

+ Hu‘skish, a.) Oés. rare. [f. Husk 56.14 
-1su.] Of the nature of husks. 
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1631 R. H. Arvaignin. Whole Creature xv. § 1. 25x All 
these huskish Vanities, on which our Prodigall eates. 

+ Hu'skish, a2 Ods. rare—'. [f. Husk 50.7 
(or ? Husk a.) +-1sH.] Somewhat husky. 

1718 Bates in Phil, Trans. XXX. 873 They [cows] first 
refused their Food; the next Day had Huskish Coughs. 

Husky (hz'ski), sd. Also -ey, -ie. [Supposed 
to be a corrupted contraction of Eskimo.] a. An 
Kskimo. b. The Eskimo language. c. An Eskimo 
dog. 

1864 C. F. Hate Life among Esquimaux 1. 66 Carl Peter- 
sen no speak Husky..quick. 1889 Fad/ A/add G. 25 Apr. 6/3 
The Indians were terribly afraid of the Esquimaux, who 
up there are called Huskeys. 1896 Alachkw. Mlag. May 
682 ‘The original Newfoundland was but little 1emoved 
from the native ‘ huskie’, and therefore from the timber-wolf 
of North America. — 

Husky (ho'ski), a. [f. Husk sd,1 + -y.] 

1. Kull of, containing, or consisting of husks ; of 
the nature of a husk. 

1552 Hutort, Huskye, or ful of huskes, s#/iguosus. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Georg. 1. 315 Most have found A husky 
Harvest, from the grudging Ground. 1711 E. Warp Qui-r. 
I. 70 And made the husky Food go down. 1794 ‘I’. Stone 
Agric. Surv. Linc. 74(E. D. S.) Large ant-hills, producing 
sour, coarse, husky sedge, or sword-grass. 1819 H. Busk 
Vestriad WW. 147 Browsing the jagged leaf or husky ear. 

+2. Having or consisting of a chrysalis case. 
(Cf. Husk s6.1 2b.) Obs. 

1655 G. S. in Hartlib Ref. Commw. Bees 22 Wormes.. 
which after turn into Flies, and so again into other husky 
Wormes without motion, and from them to other flying 
Insects. 1734 Watts Relig, Fuv., Medit, 1st May, Other 
families of them have forsaken their husky beds, and 
exult, and glitter in the warm sun-beams. 

3. Dry, as a husk; without natural moisture, 
arid. (¢. and jig. 

1599 Soliman & Perseda 1. Aija, A tale wherein she 
lately hath bestowed, The huskie humor of her bloudy quill. 
c1694 Appison V7rg., Georg. iv. (R.), Cut their dry and 
husky wax away. a@1722 Liste //usé. (1752) 152 We had 
also for the most part very dry husky winds. 1729 Switzer 
Hydrost, & Hydraul. 132 Grounds ., of a dry, gravelly, 
husky Nature. 1826 Disrae.i Viv. Grey tv. i, His transla- 
tion is hard, dry, and husky, as the outside of a cocoa-nut. 
1846 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 1. 523 ‘Vhe soil becomes 
dusty, or husky..that is, like a dry sponge. 1896 P. A. 
Bruce Econ, Hist. Virginia 1. 441 There was also a pos- 
sibility that it [tobacco] would become husky from repeated 
sweatings. . ; ‘ 

4. Of persons and their voice; Dry in the throat, 
so that the timbre of the voice is lost, and its sound 
approaches more or less a hoarse whisper. (An 
effect of continued speaking, laryngeal inflamma- 
tion, or violent emotion.) 

axzjzz Liste Husd. 343 (E. D. S.) They have in Wilts 
a disease on their cows, which they call a hask or husky 
cough. 1740 Dycue & Parpon, //usky,..spoken ofa person 
that has phlegm sticking in his throat, which occasions 
him to speak imperfectly. 1770 Foore Lame Lover 1. 12 
Weezy (who, between ourselves, is as husky as hell). 1831 
J. Morison in J/ortsoniana 420 A deep husky cough. 1858 
Loner, M/. Standish i. 122 His voice was husky with anger. 

Husling: see Husriine vdl. sb.4 

|| Hurso. Also anglicized huse. [med.L. hiso, 
a, OHG. hiiso = MHG. hilse, mod.Ger. hausen, 
early mod.Du. hays: cf. Hausen.] The great 
sturgeon, Acipenser huso, found esp. in the Black 
and Caspian Seas. 

1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), /7uso, the Hausen or Lask, 
a Fish of a prodigious Bigness, so as it can scarce be drawn 
with a ‘Team of three or four Horses, 1708 Kersey, //use, 
Huso. 172% Bairey, use, a Fish, of which is made the 
white Glew called Ising-Glass. x74 Gotpsm. Nat. fist. 
VI. 282 The Huso, or Isinglass Fish. 1835 Kirpy //ad. & 
Inst. Anin, 1. ii, 107 There are two noted species of this 
fish ;..the one is called the sturgeon by way of eminence, 
and the other the huso. 

Huspil, -el (hasp’l), v. Ods. exc. dial. [a. F. 
houspil/er (15th c, in Littré) to maltreat by dragging 
about and shaking, altered from hows-, houssepigner 
(13th c.), f. howsse (see Houst s5b.2) + pigner, 
petgner to comb, and therefore properly =‘ peigner 
le manteau, battre’ (Hatz.-Darm.).] dvams, To treat 
with violence ; to maltreat; to despoil ; to harass. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 255/1 Huspylyn, or spoylyn..sfolio, 
dispolio, 1658 BromuHatt Treat. Sfecters 1. 38 When they 
are most terrified and huspil’d by these Ghosts. 1663 P. 
Henry Diaries (1882) 143 Y°* quarter Sessions at Clan- 
roost where y® Conventiclers, so called, were huspeld. 
1873 in Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk, s. v. Huspel, ‘Vl 
’uspel yo’ childern off that causey.’ 

+ Huss, 5¢. Ols. Also 5 husk(e; 9 hurse. 
[Deriv. unascertained ; the change of husk to huss 
appears to be as in Sc, desk, bess, etc.] The dog- 
fish, the skin of which was much used by fletchers 
for smoothing and polishing arrows. Also aéérid., 
as huss skin (huskyn, hurse-skin). 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 254/2 Huske, fyshe (A., H., husk, 
fishe),., sgvamius. 1530 PatsGr. 233/2 Husse a fyshe, vou- 
sette. 1550-1600 Customs Duties (Bb. M. Addit. MS. 25097), 
Huskyns for Fletchers, The skynvjd. 1612 Rates o/ Customs 
in Halyburton's Ledger (1867) 328 Skins called .. Husse 
skins for fletchers the skin..vis. 1662 Stat, /re/. (1765) II. 
415 Huss skins for fletchers, the skin 6d. 1721 C. Kine 
Brit. Merch, 1. 286 Buck dress’d..Calf..Huss.,Sheep and 
Lamb Skins. 1858 Simmonps Dicé. Trade, Hurse-skin, the 
hard tuberculated skin of a fish, from which shagreen is made. 

+ Huss, v. Obs. [An echoic word, parallel to 
Huzz, Ct, Hoss.] ¢uér. To buzz. 
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1530 Patscr. 589/r, I husse, I bomme or make a noyse, as 
a flye dothe.. Declared in ‘I hosse’, 1547 Boorpr /utrvod. 
Knowd. ii. (1870) 126 Muche lyke the hussyng of a homble 
be. 1577 Der Nelat. Sfir. 1. (1659) 67, I feel a hussing 
thing go from my head. 1699 Damrier Voy. II. 11. 38 We 
find such a hussing Breez, that sometimes we are not able 
to ply against it. 

Hussa(h, obs. forms of Huzza. 

Hussar (huza:1), sd. Also 6 hussayre, -are, 
7 husare, (vs(s)aron). [a. Hungarian huszar, 
orig. ‘freebooter, free-lance’, later ‘light horseman’, 
ad. OServian usar, also gusar, hursar, gursar, 
kursar pirate, robber, freebooter, ad. It. corsaro, 
corsareé, CORSAIR. 

In the time of King Matthias Hunyady, in the second 
half of the 15th century, the word became applied to the 
Hungarian light horsemen, in which application it became 
known and used in the Western European languages : cf. 
Pol., Ger. husar, F. hussard, in 18th c. houssard, housard. 

In a Latin deed of armistice ¢1450, mention is made of 
‘ praedones aut Hwzarij hungari’, and in other Latin docu- 
ments of the 15th c. they are called Auzarones, hussarones 
(after frzdones), whence occasionally vs(s)avons in English, 
(Before the history was known, the word was fancifully 
derived from Magyar husz twenty: see Magyar Nyelvir 
(Budapest) VI. 24, and Miklosich.)] 

1. One of a body of light horsemen organized in 
Hungary in the 15th c., and long confined to the 
Hungarian army; hence, the name of light cavalry 
regiments formed in imitation of these, which were 
subsequently introduced, and still exist, in most 
European armies, including that of Great Britain. 

The dress of the Hungarian force set the type for that of 
the hussars of other nations, these being distinguished by 
uniforms of brilliant colours and elaborate ornament, two 
special characteristics being the dolman and busby (the 
former of which is now abandoned in the British army). 

1532 R. Corranp Vict. agst. Turks in Ames’ Typogr. 
Antig. (1816) II11, 117 The capitayn generall .. came .. into 
y® towne. .with..xv. hondred hussayres, lyght horses. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 269 The horsmen of Hongary 
are commonly called Hussares, an exceadyng rauenous 
and cruell kynde of men. 1603 Knotites Hist. Turks 
(1610) 739 Hungarian horsemen, such as in time of peace 
liued by robbing, and are by an infamous name called 
‘Vsarons’. 1656-9 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 321 The 
Bashaw himself. . being pursued by a Hussar, was taken hold 
of by him. 1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2349/3 The Regiment of 
Hussars, which the Elector of Bavaria resolved to raise. .is 
now compleat: They are cloathed in Red, having Caps 
with Feathers on their Heads, and Wolfs Skins on their 
left Shoulders. 1711 Vind. Sacheverell 20 He appears to 
me more like a forraging Hussar. 1799 CAMPBELL Pleas. 
Flope 1. 352 Her whisker’d pandoors and her fierce hussars. 
1802-16 C. James JZi/it. Dict. s.v., There are also several 
regiments of hussars in the British service. 1847 GLEIG 
Waterloo 1. xxiv,'The bold front presented by Vivian’s 
hussars. 1851 GaALLENGA /¢aly 471 Squadrons of hussars 
and Hulans were scouring the plain in every direction. 

b. Black or Death Hussar, one of the ‘ Black 
Brunswickers’ (hussars with black uniform) who, in 
the war with France, 1809-13, neither gave nor 
received quarter; hence fig. 

1815 Sir C. Bey Let. to G, F. Bell 2 July in Lockhart 
Scott, This was a Brunswicker, of the Black or Death 
Hussars. 1816 Scorr Let. to Yas. Ballantyne ibid., 1 
belong to the Black Hussars of Literature, who neither give 
nor receive criticism. _ 

2. transf. and fig. A skirmisher; a free-lance in 
literature or debate. 

_ 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 473 Your infinitely- 
infinite monades in infinitely-never single bodies..cannot 
get the better even of my light armature, my skipping 
scampering hussars, 1800 A. CARLYLE Axtobiog. 432 He 
was a mere hussar, who had no steady views to direct him, 

3. attrib. and Combd., as hussar blue, boot, broth, 
jacket, livery, regiment, saddle, waistcoat, war, etc. ; 
hussar-like adj. and ady. 

1748 SMoLLetT Rod. Rand. xi. (1760) I. 67 An Hussar 
waist-coat, scarlet breeches. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V1. 
x1, Hussar-like, they skirmish lightly and out of all order. 
1774 J. Cottier ALus. Trav. (1775) 60 A pair of hussar boots 
laced at the seams. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 11. 211 
He wore a deep green hussar jacket. 1851 ///ustr. Catal. 
Gt. Exhib. 521 Hussar saddle, with holsters and furniture. 
1861 Wuytré Metvitte 77lbury Nogo 189 ‘ Hussar broth’, 
red herrings fried in gin. 1895 Sir E. Woop Cavalry in 
Waterloo Camp. iv. 81 The Brunswick Hussar regiment 
was now ordered forward from Quatre Bras. 1896 Daily 
.Vews 10 Oct, 6/3 Hussar blue is in much demand. 

Hence (sonce-wds.) Hussar v. zutr., to carry on 
light warfare like a hussar. Hussared (huza-1d) 
a., made or ornamented like that of a hussar. 
+ Hussa‘rian, ?a Hungarian hussar. 

1760 Foore Minor 1. Wks. 1799 I. 241 Amongst his 
countrymen, the High-dutchians and Hussarians. 1774 
Westm. Mag, 1. 111 Sattin or silk waistcoats, huzzar’d. 
1864 CarLYLE Fredk. Gt. xvi. xiv. (1872) VIII. 82 A Daun 
Detachment, hussaring about in those parts. 

Hussaw, Hussel, obs. ff. Huzza, Husrir, 
Hussif, dial. f. Housewirz. Hussher, var. 
HursHer. Hussilling: see Husriine vd. sb.2 

Hussite (hv'ssit, hu'sait). Hecl. Hist. [ad. 
mod.L, /7usstta (usu. pl.), f. the surname of John 
Huss, or Hus (an abbreviation of the name of his 
native village //ustnec, lit. ‘goose-pen’, in Bo- 
hemia).] A follower of John Huss, the Bohemian 
religious reformer of the rsth century. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 352/2 In Boheme the 
Hussites, in England the wicliffystes, 162x J. Taytor 
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(Water P.) Motto 31 Wks. (1630) 11. 45/1 Of Romish Catho- 
like, or Protestant: Of Brownist, Hussite or of Caluinist. 
1641 Mitton Ch. Govt.1. vi, As at first by those of your 
tribe they were call’d Lollards and Hussites, so now by you 
be term'd Puritans and Brownists. 1838 Penny Cyed. XII. 
361/t There are a few Hussites now in Bohemia. 

b. attrib, or adj. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 361/1 The Emperor Sigismund. . 
agreed that the Hussite priests should be tolerated, even at 
court. 1883 Athenzum 17 Nov. 631/t In the fifteenth 
century we find traces of Hussite’ teaching and Hussite 
communities scattered throughout the whole of the land. 

Hence Hu'ssitism. 

1884 Brit. §& Hor. Evang. Rev. Oct. 620 The new doctrine 
was known as Wyclifism, a term which was only gradually 
abandoned in favour of Hussitism after the year 1420. 

Hussive, Hussle, obs. ff. Housewirz, Hustie. 

Hussy, huzzy (hvzi), sb. Also 7 hussie, 
huzzie, 8-9 hussey, Sc. hizzie. [A phonetic 
reduction of HousrwiFs, q.v.] 

+1, The mistress of a household; a thrifty woman: 
= HousewirE 1. Ods. 

1530 Edin. Burgh Rec. (1871) 30 Na seruandis [Shall] tak 
vther clathis than thar masteris and husseis and thar hous- 
haldis clathis to wesche. 15.. Sir J. Morrat IVife of 
Auchtermuchty iii, Dame, ye maun to the pleugh the morn, 
I sall be hussy, gif I may. 1722 Dre Foe Col. Fack (1840) 
245 Her being so good a hussy of what money I had left 
her. 1800 Hurnis Fav. Vid/age 98 His loud hussey, in her 
cobbled suit..Screams through the village. 

2. A rustic, rude, opprobrious, or playfully rude 
mode of addressing a woman, 

1650 B. Discollininium 7 [Yo a mare] You are mistaken 
Hussy. 1676 Hoppers /éiad (1677) 47 Then Venus vext, 
‘Hussie !’ said she, ‘no more Provoke my anger’. 1684 
Orway Atheist v, Yes, huzzy, and you shall be serviceable to 
mein the matter. 1749 Fie_DInG Zo Fones vu. vili, Hussy, 
.-J will make such a saucy trollop as yourself know, that I 
am nota proper subject of your discourse. 1853 READE Chr, 
Fohnstone 235 Meg, ye idle hizzy .. your pat is no on yet. 

3. In some rural districts a mere equivalent of 
Woman, lass; hence, A strong country woman, 
a female of the lower orders ; a woman of low or 
improper behaviour, or of light or worthless char- 
acter; an ill-behaved, pert, or mischievous girl; 
a jade, minx. Also jocularly or in raillery. 

The bad sense was at first mostly with qualification (Zig/t, 
etc.), or contextual. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xiv. 8 Such another hussy as 
this was dame Alice Pierce, a concubine to our Edward III. 
1648 Br. Hart Sed. Thoughts § 96 The light hussy ‘ wipes 
her mouth’ and [says] it was not she. 1685 Crowne Six 
C. Nice 1. 8 You talk of paltry husses. 1711 STEELE Sect. 
No. 242 P 3 The young Husseys would persuade me, that 
to believe one’s Eyes is a sure way to be deceived. 1738 
Swit. Pol. Conversat. 56 No, Miss; you are very light; 
but I don’t say, you are a light Hussy. 1741 RicHARDSON 
Pamela \. 117, I, like a little proud Hussy, looked in the 
Glass and thought myself a Gentlewoman. 1775 Map. 
D’Arsiay Let. 24 Apr. in Early Diary, He .. patted my 
cheek, and genteely called mea little hussey. 1786 Burns 
Twa Dogs 85 Buirdly chiels, an’ clever hizzies. 1795 
Wasuincton Let. Writ. 1892 XIII. 158 A more..impudent 
huzzy, is not to be found in the United States. 1859 Gro. 
Exiot A. Bede 70 The naughtier the little huzzy behaved 
the prettier she looked. 1889 H. F. Woop Exglishuzan 
Rue Cain x, Vhat bonnetless, bold hussey round that corner. 
. +4. A case for needles, thread, etc.: = Hovusn- 
WIFE 3. Ods. 

1741 KicHarpson Pamela I. 159 So I .. dropt purposely 
my Hussey. 1824 Scotr Redgauntlet ch. xxii, A better 
rope than the string of a lady’s hussy. 

5. Comb., as + hussy-case = sense 4; + hussy 
make (cf, housewtfe's cloth s.v. HOUSEWIFE 50.1 b). 

15.. Aberd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Ane pair of schetis of ten 
elne of hussy mak. 1818 Scotr rt. Midd. xxxix, I have 
seen the Queen, which gave me a hussy-case out of her own 
hand. - 

Hence Hussy v. ¢vazs., to call ‘hussy’; Hussy- 
dom, the realm or aggregate of hussies; Hu'ssy- 
ness, the character of a hussy. 

1694 CrownE Married Beaw iv. Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. 309 
Mrs. Lo. Begone! Lio. Begone? I won't be so snapp’d. 
Mrs. Lo. You won't, hussy? Lio. I won't be hussied 
neither. 1865 4 theneuim No. 1081. 499/t The blackguardism 
and hussydom of London. 1881 Doran Drury Lane II. 
147 The leaders of fashion and the gaudiest flowers of 
husseydom. 

Hussyf-, hussyskep, Sc. ff. HousEWIFESHIP. 

+ Hust, z¢. Obs. [A natural utterance or ‘ vocal 
gesture’, enjoining silence. It varies with husht, 
huisht, whisht, whist, and hist, all having the 
characteristic element ’st/ ’sht/ preceded by the 
whispered consonant / or iw, with the connecting 
vowel z, or z (wz). Sce Hist. 

As an interjection of command it is in effect identical with 
a verb in the imperative; nearly all the above variants were 
so treated, and in course of time developed verbs of the same 
form. The forms Axsht, whist were also in early use as 
adjs. of condition; thence, by further development, came 
the vb. sh, followed by adj. and int. of the same form.] 

A sharp whispered sound enjoining silence: = 
Hist! St! Husw! 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer AZil/ler’s T. 536 (only in Ellesm. MS.), Vn 
to Nicholas she seyde stille Now hust and thou shalt laughen 
al thy fille. 


+ Hust, a. Ods. “[app. an adjectival use of 
Hust zz¢., as expressing the state which the int. 
produces : cf. Husura@.; also WuIsT, WHISHT aa7s.] 
Silent, quiet, hushed. 
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1374 Cuaucer 7'roylus 1. 866 (915) Whan al was hust 
panne lay she stille and poughte. — Aveth. 11. met. v. 
35 (Camb. MS.) Tho weeryn p® crwel claryouns ful hust 
[Addit. MS. whist] and ful stylle. ¢ 1385 — L. G. W. 2682 
Hypermnestra, And hust [/atxf. hushst, Tanner houste, 
Thynne hushte] were alle In argon that cete. ¢ 1386 — 
Knut.’s 7.2123 Whan they were set and hust [3 47S. huyst, 
Hart. hussht} was al the place. 


+ Hust, v. Obs. rvare—°. [app. derived from 
Hust zz¢., which can also be taken as a vb. in the 
imperative.] a. trans. To reduce to silence, to 
hush. b. zztr. To be silent. 


1530 Patscr. 589/1, I huste, I styll, ze repayse and je re- 
coyse. 15870 Levins Manip. 194/23 Huste, silére, 

Husting (hz‘stiy). Usually in pl. hustings. 
Forms: 1, 3 (9 //és¢.) husting, 3 -eng(e; f/. 3-4 
hustingis, 6 -es, hoysting(e)s, 6-7 hoistings, 5— 
hustings. [OE. Adsting, a. ON. hiis-fing, house- 
assembly, a council held by a king, earl, or other 
leader, and attended by his immediate followers, 
retainers, etc.,in distinction from the ordinary Jig 
or general assembly of the people (the OE. folc- 
gemot, FOLKMOOT). 

The ¢ is probably due to weakening of the stress on the 
second syllable ; cf. zos¢vid from older nos-Arvil. The change 
may conceivably have already taken place in Danish, as in 
ON. estu for es pu. 

The form Aoistings found in 16-17th c. may have been 
due to association with Hoist v.; but there is no evidence 
that the word was taken to mean ‘ platform’ before 16825 
Blount (1656), who suggests a derivation from F. Aaudser 
(hausser) to raise, does so on the ground that it-is ‘the 
principal and highest court in London’.J 

* In form husting. 

1. An assembly for deliberative purposes, esp. one | 
summoned by a king or other leader; a council. 
vare (in general sense). Ods. exc. Hest. 

az030 O. E. Chron. (MS. C) an. 1012 Hi [the Danes] 
zenamon pba Sone biscop [4lfeah], leddon hine to hiora 
hustinge [Laud MS. heora hustinga]. c1205 Lay. 4766 
Belin in Euerewic huld eorlene husting. dca. 11544 Octaues 
ure king i Lundene heold his husting. Pat hustinge was - 
god; hit wes witene-imot. /6zd. 12988 Pa comen to Lun- 
denne al pis leodisce folc to heore hustinge [¢ 1275 to one 
speking]. 1861 Prarson Early §& Mid. Ages Lng. 149 
/Elfeg..proceeded to preach tothe hus-ting. 1864 KincsLry - 
Rom. & Tent. viii. (1875) 202 They might drag him out into 
their husting, and threaten him with torture. 

** In form husting, pl. hustings. 

2. A court held in the Guildhall of London by 

the Lord Mayor, Recorder, and Sheriffs (or Alder- 


men), long the supreme court of the city. 

The early history of this is in many points obscure. The 
mention of ‘husting’s weight’ in the charter of Cnut (see 
5) suggests that the Austing had already then become a 
permanent institution for the transaction of civic business. 

The Hustings or Court of Hustings was formerly a court 
of common pleas, of probate, of appeal against decisions of 
the sheriffs, a court of record for the formal conveyance of 
property, etc. ; but it is now convoked only for the purpose 
of considering and registering gifts made to the City. In 
the Calendar for 1898 ‘ Hustings’ are set down for 31 Tues- 
days during the year, although there has been only one 
meeting since 1885. : 

a. singular husting, Obs. exc. Hist. 

c1100 Carta civibus London. § 9 in Schmid Gesetze 435 Et 
amplius non sit miskenninga in hustenge, neque in folkes- 
mote .. Et husting sedeat semel in ebdomada, videlicet die 
lune. ?¢1140 Docwt. ef Sale in Spelman Gloss. s. v., 
Wlfnothus de Walebroc de London vendidit .. quandam 
suam terram .. coram omni Hustingo de London, in domo 
Alfwini. ?12.. Lots de la cite de Lond. (B. M. Addit. MS. 
14252) (Godef.), I’n la cort le rei, go est a saveir el husteng. 
1237 in A. Thierry Mon. inéd. du’ Tiers Etat 1. 805 (ibid.) 
Donné en pleyn hustenge de Londres, devant Andreu Beke- 
rel, adonk meyre de Londres. 1289-90 in Madox //ist. 
Exch. Xx. 553 Rex..vult quod Scaccarium suum usque Hust- 
engum Londonia transferatur. 1368 Charter in Madox 
Formul, Angl. (1702) 200 In pleno Hustengo Londonize 
de Communibus placitis. [1865 KincsLey //evew. xx, We 
will give you your lands in full husting. 1888 Athenvun 
27 Oct., Session of the Court of Husting.] 

B. plural Awstings in same sense as the sing. 

c 1462 Plumpton Corr. 5 He haith taken his exig? facias 
de novo & is with us called in the hustings. 1494 def 11 
Hen. VI/, c. 21 § 2 The Hustynges of London holden for 
Comen Plees before the Maire and Aldermen. 1513 More 
Rich. I1f Wks. 61/1 In the east ende of the hall where the 
maire kepeth the hustinges [1568 Grarron, where the hoyst- 
inges be kept]. 1613 Sir H. Fincu Law (1636) 349 In London, 
where their hustings are as the Countie Courts. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. [nrolment, Entring of any 
Lawful Act in the Rolls of the Chancery .. or in the Hust- 
ings of London, or by the Clerk of the Peace in any County. 
1707 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S¢. Gt, Brit. ui. xi. 355 The highest 
and most ancient Court, is that called the Hustings..which 
doth preserve the Laws, Rights, Franchises, and Customs of 
the City, x BiackstTonE Comm. III. vi. (1809) 89 nore, 
The sheriffs’ courts ..from which a writ of error lies to the 
court of hustings, before the mayor, recorder, and sheriffs. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 206 Enrolled in the court of 
hustings. 1863 H. Cox /mstit. 11. xi. 585 ‘The Hustings is 
the supreme Court of London. 1890 Gross Gild Merch. 
I. 125 An alien was to be admitted to the freedom only at 
the Hustings. 

Jig. 1883 Standard 24 Sept. 5/2 Determined to have their 
differences out while science is in full hustings. 

+b. According to Cowell, a similar court an- 
ciently held in other cities: but it is doubtful 
whether this is the meaning of the passage in //efa. 

1607 CoweLt Jnterfr., Hustings, .. Other Cities and 
towns also haue had a court of the same name, as Win- 
chester, Lincolne, Yorke, and Sheppey, and others [/veta 
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u. ly, Habet etiam Rex curiam suam in civitatibus..et locis 
-.sicut in Hustengis Londofi Wintofi Lincolii Ebor’ & apud 
Shepey & alibi], where the Barons or Citizens haue a record 
of such things as are determinable before them. 
*** In form hustings, now usually constr. as stg. 
+3. The upper end of the Guildhall, where this 
Court was held; the platform on which the Mayor 
and Aldermen took their seats. Ods. 

[1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1738/3 The Common-Hall met .. 
where the Lord Mayor and Aldermen being come down to 
the Hustings, etc.] @1734 Nortu Zaz. ut. viii. § 22 (1740) 
598 When .. the Lord-Mayor and Court of Aldermen are 
come upon the Suggestum, called the Hustings [etc.]. 1761 
Brit. Mag. U1. 603 Vhe royal family returned into the hall, 
and were conducted to the upper end of it, called the 
Hustings ; where a table was provided for them. 

4. The temporary platform from which, previous 
to the Ballot Act of 1872, the nomination of candi- 
dates for Parliament was made, and on which these 
stood while addressing the electors. Hence, contex- 


tually, the proceedings at a parliamentary election. 

1719 D’Urrey Pills (1872) II. 242 What tricks on the 
Hustings Fanatics would play. 1774 Burke Sf. Electors 
Bristol Wks. U1. 14, I stood on the hustings .. less like a 
candidate, than an unconcerned spectator of a publick pro- 
ceeding. 1796 CoLertpGE Lett, (1895) 164 In the market 
place stands the hustings. 1850 CartyLe Latter-d. Pamph. 
vi. (1872) 204 One thing the stupidest multitude at a hust- 
ings can do. 1850 Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace II. v. ii, 231 
‘The Church question was the leading one on the hustings. 
1883 S.C. Hart Retrosfect 1. 23 An unpopular candidate 
had frequently to beat a hasty retreat from the hustings. 

5. attrib., as husting-court, -day; hustings-cry, 
-movenient, -orator, -topitc; hustings court = 
sense 2; also, a court of local jurisdiction in 
Richmond and other cities of Virginia, U.S. ; hust- 
ings-weight (in OE. hustinges gewiht), a standard 
weight for precious metals in the 11th c. (cf. Aus- 
tinum pondus in Du Cange). 

[ec x000 in Thorpe Difi. Angt. Alvi Sax. (1865) 533 Duos 
cyphos argenteos de xij marcis ad pondus Hustingie Lon- 
donensis.] 1032 Charter of Cuut in Kemble Cod. Dif. IV. 
37 Mid hundeahtizum marcan hwites seolfres be hustinges 
Bewihte. 1598 Stow Surv. v. xxvii. (1754) IL. 467/1 Troy 
weight, was, in the time of the Saxons called the Hustings- 
weight of London. 1671 F. Puitiirs Reg. Vecess. 281 Some 
Courts or Husting dayes. 1675 OciLpy Brit. Introd. 4 Vhe 
High and Antient Hustings-Court for Preservation of the 
Laws. 1837 Disrartt Let. 21 Nov. in Corr. w. Sister 
(1886) 75 A second-rate hustings orator. 1844 — Coningsby 
u. i, The hustings-cry at the end of 1832, 1889 Academy 
x June 374/3 A husting court was held in 1885, and again in 
1888 [for the enrolment of deeds relating to benefactions to 
the City of London School]. 1898 E. W. James Let. to 
Editor, In Richmond and other cities the Corporation 
Courts, frequently called Hustings Courts, exercise both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. The Hustings Court of 
Richmond has appellate jurisdiction in small civil matters 
coming from the police courts or justices’ courts. | 

Hustle (hv's'l), v. Also 8 hussell, 8-9 hussle. 
[ad. Du. usselen, hitselen, to shake, to toss, MDu. 
Autselen to shake the money in the game of hustle- 
cap, EFris. /Azi¢se/i2, to toss about, to move hither 
and thither, a frequentative of Du. Azzsen, MHG. 
hutzen; cf. Du. hotsen, G. (dial.) hotzen, hotzeln 
of similar meaning (see Horcu). The stems /o¢-, 
Aut- appear in a number of formations in both 
High and Low German dialects, all implying a 
shaking movement. The development of sense 2 
is exclusively English.] 

+1. trans. To shake to and fro, toss (money in 
a hat or cap, in the game of hustle-cap), Also 
absol. Obs. 

1684 Orway A ¢heist 1, As the boys do by their farthings, 

* hustle them in a hat together, and go to heads or tails for 
them. 1736 FieLpinc Pasguinx v, Places, requiring learning 
and grea parts, Henceforth shall all be husled in a hat, 
And drawn by men deficient in them both. 1755 JouNson, 
fo Hustle, to shake together in confusion. 1801 Srrutr 
Sports & Past. mi. vii. § 15 When they hustle, all the half- 


pence pitched at the mark are thrown into a hat held by the 
player who claims the first chance. 
b. To shake about. 

1851 S. Jupp Margaret 1. ii, She saw a blue-jay washing 
itself .. and hustling the water with its wings. 

2. To push or knock (a person) about roughly or 
unceremoniously ; to jostle in a rough or violent 
fashion ; said esp. of a number who subject an 
individual to this treatment as a method of assault- 
ing or robbing him. 

1751 Smottett Per, Pic. (1779) I. ii. 21, I was hussled by 
those rebellious rapscallions. 1798 Aun. Reg. 56 Mrs. 
Dearling .. was hustled by a gang of pickpockets. 1844 
Aus. Smitu Adv. Mr. Ledbury x, (1886) 31 Two or three.. 
gathered round the fresh comers .. apparently with the in- 
tention of hustling them, 1879 Sata Paris herself again 
(1880) II. xi. 164 The business of the bludgeon men was to 

_ hustle and maltreat people. 

eon. x Burke Regic. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 234 The 
proposed fraternity is hustled in the crowd of those treaties. 
1883 Yortu. Rev. June 784 Liking nothing better than 
hustling a Dissenter in print. N 

b. with complement: To push, thrust, force in 
such a way ¢zfo or out of a certain position or 
through a certain space. Also ¢ransf. of the action 
of the wind, tide, etc. 

1755 Man No. 21. 3 When the clergyman ended his dis- 
course, the people .. directly hussell’d the freethinker into 
my cart. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 243 ‘The 
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ship had been hustled through the Granadillos in the night. 
1824 J/echanic’s Mag. No. 36. 126 The tide sometimes runs 
so rapidly, as to hustle the ship on shore, before the sails 
can be made to act. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxvi, 
Mr. Huckster was pushed and hustled to the office again. 
1841 Catiin NV. Amer. Ind. (1844) 11. xxxvi. 30 My pack- 
ages..and Indian articles, minerals, fossils..I shall hustle 
them altogether. 1883 Padd Madd G, 27 Dec. 3/1 ‘The enor- 
mous Budget for 1884 is being successfully hustled through 
the French Senate. 1889 Jessorr Coming of Friars v. 242 
The husband who had just been hustled into his grave. 

ce. To urge, impel, push forward (into some 
action) in a rough unfastidious fashion. 

1887 Sir R. H. Roperts /u the Shires ii. 28 He hustles 
the cob into a canter, and makes for the nearest ford. 1890 
Spectator 4 Jan., Women hustled into speech on all sorts of 
subjects, are like flowers planted in water-glasses with their 
roots exposed to the light, 

3. intr. To push roughly against. Also absol. 
To crowd together, jostling each other. 

1823 Byron ¥ivaz 1x, 1xxxii, Ambassadors began as 't were 
to hustle Round the young man, 1837 Lyrron A¢hens I. 
180 Their tall vessels .. driven and hustling the one against 
the other. 1897 Mary Kinestey WV, Africa 497 The woman 
will accuse some man of having hustled against her. 

b. zutr. To push or elbow one’s way. 

1855 THACKERAY WVewcomes I. xxxv. 346 The .. society... 
that hustles into the churches on public festivals. 1857 Mrs. 
Garty Par. fr. Nat, Ser. 11. (1868) 98 The tortoise began 
to hustle under the leaves and rubbish again, 

4. intr. To move hastily, to hurry, to bustle; to 
work busily, push one’s way actively,‘ make a push’. 

182zt Crare Vill. Minstr. I. 84 Haymakers, hustling 
from the rain to hide. 1826 Scorr Woodst. xxii, The King 
..had hustled along the floor. c¢1867 Epison in Temfle 
Mag. (1897) Sept. 885/1 I’ve got so much to do, and life is 
so short, that I am going to hustle. 

Hustle (hv's’'l), 5d. [f Husrnev.] The act of 
hustling. 

1. The act of shaking together: in Prrcw anb 
HUSTLE = hustle-cap, pitch-and-toss. 

1715 State Quacks 24 Playing at Pitch and Huzle. 
Strurr Sports § Past. 11. vill. §15 Pitch and Hustle. 
2. The act of pushing or jostling roughly. 

1803 W. Taytor in Aun, Nev. I. 351 The hustle of 
anarchy. 1837 CartyLe /y. Kev. IIL, v. iii, A thousand- 
handed hustle and jostle. 1837 Mrs. SHerwoop //enry 
Milner ut, xi. 216 They clung fast to him, and it would have 
been impossible for him to have extricated himself without 
coming to a downright hustle. 

3. U.S. Pushing activity; ‘push’. 

1892 Lome Missionary (N.Y.) July 120 The hustle and 
stir of our day. 1898 Dazly Chron. 3 Dec. 5/1 With char- 
acteristic ‘hustle’, excursions in the United States have 
already been organised to Hawaii. 

[Cf. Husrie and 
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Hustle-bustle. *ave—'. 
Bustue.] A bustle in which there is much hustling 
or jostling : in quot. a¢trzd. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney ILI. 35 A sort of hustle-bustle 
kind of confusion. 

Hustle-cap (hy's’l\kx:p). ? 0ds, Also hussel- 
cap. [f. Husre v. (sense 1) + Capsd. Cf. MLG. 
hutseken, hiitschen, MDu. hitssecruyssen as names 
of similar games.] A form of pitch-and-toss, in 
which the coins were ‘ hustled’ or shaken together 
in a cap before being tossed. 

1709 Brit, Apollo 11. No. 2. 1/2 If He delight at Hustle- 
Cap to play. 1751 SmMotLett er. Pic. ii, An excellent hand 
at a song, hussle-cap, and chuck-farthing. 1809 W. Irvinc 
Knickerb, (1849) 167 Youngsters who .. squandered what 
little money they could procure at hustle-cap and chuck- 
farthing. 1881 Besanr & Rice Chafl. of Fleet I. 232 We 
played all night at brag, all-fours, teetotum, hussle-cap. 

Hustlement (hv's’lmént).- Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms : 4 ostel(e)-, 4-5 ostil-, 4-5 hustil-, -yl-, 
5 (hostilia-), 6 hostil(e)-, hustel-, ustyl(1)-, 
bussel-, 7 husle-, 7-9 hustlement, dza/. hussle- 
ment. [a. OF. (A)ostellement, (h)oust-, (h)ust-, 
later ozd- (13th c. in Godef.), furniture, f. (2)os¢z/ler, 
mod.F. oz¢zdler, to furnish, equip, fit out with tools, 
f. OF. (A)ostel, (h)oustil, mod.¥. oudid tool, and 
(A)ostille apparatus, utensil, tool. 

M. Paul Meyer holds the OF. word to belong to /)osée/, 
L. hospitale: cf. med.L. hostilia house, dwelling (1265 in 
Du Cange). Conjectures of derivation from L. #¢zdis, asus, 
are nugatory; though the accidental resemblance of later F. 
outil to atidis has probably affected the later F. sense, 
‘utensil, tool ’.] ; A = 

1. Household furniture; chiefly f/. articles of 
furniture, household goods. 

£1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 11. pr. v. 33 (Camb. MS.) It nedeth 
of ful manye helpynges to kepyn the diuersyte of presyos 
ostelementus [A dd7t. M/S. ostelmentz, ed. 1560 hostilements]. 
1418 E. E. Wills (1882) 35 Alle the hustilmentis of Beddyng. 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 25 Pewter vessell, cofferys, and 
tubbes, wid alle othir ostilmentys generally. 1548 Aich- 
mond, Wills (Surtees) 61 All the ustylment within the hows. 
1599 Acc.-Bh. W. Wray in Antiguary XXXII. 244 One 
stee wth all other husselment. 1877 WV. W. Linc, Gloss., 
Husslement, household goods. E 

2. ¢ransf. Lumber; odds and ends, a miscel- 
laneous collection. [? associated with /zes¢/e.] 

1664 Power Ex. Philos. Pref. Aiijb, Described as being 
the disregarded pieces and huslement of the Creation. 1773 
Inventory in Cheshire Gloss. 418 In Lumber or Hustlements 
2s. 6d, 1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., Hustlement, a mixed 
gathering of persons or things. 

Hustler (hv'slor). [f. Husriu v.+-en1] 

1. One who takes part in hustling a person; one 
of a gang of pickpockets who work on this plan. 
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1825 Knarre & Batpw. Newgate Cal. IV. 295/2 Known as 
a hustler. ; : 

2. a. U.S. An extremely energetic or ‘ pushing’ 
person. b. A ‘hustling’ storm. 

1882 T. G. BowLes Flotsam § Yetsant (1883) 245 The sky 
.» had that dull, leaden, greasy look which usually portends 
a real good hustler. 1886 Publisher's Weekly 18 Dec. 965/1 
Young man, a ‘hustler’ in every respect. 1890 Pal/ Mall 
G.5 Mar. 7/2 They have a word here to describe the typical 
New York man. They say he is a hustler, It..means a 
person in a condition of nervous hurry, and they are all 
hustlers here. ; 

Hustling (hw'slin), v7. sd1 
the verb Husr_x in various senses. 

1760 J. ADAMs Diary 2 June Wks. 1850 II. 86, Phad no .. 
companions for pleasure, either in walking, riding, drinking, 
hustling, or any thing else. 1797 Sforting Mag. X. 198 
Amusing himself with pricking in the belt, hustling in the 
hat, &c, 1890 Botprewoop Col. Reformer (1891) 154 It 
{a horse] took a little hustling to prevent his being distanced. 
1897 Daily News 30 July 7/1 The first woman to cross over 
the divide,.She did much ‘ hustling’ in the winter, and she 
showed a noble pair of moose antlers as a trophy of her 
skill with the rifle, ; 

i rustling: vol, sb.2 Obs. rare—'. [? Echoic: 
cf. rustle.] Clashing, hurtling ; ? rustling. 

1513 DoucLtas 4neis xu. xii. 7 The husling in [ed. 1553 
hussilling of] his armour dyd rebund And kest a terribill or 
a feirfull sound [Virgil, horrendumague intonat arms). 

Hustling (hvslin), 7f/. a. [f. Husrie v. + 
-ING*.] That hustles, pushing. 

1871 PatGrAvE Lyr. Poems 11 The low bee-hive bench, 
the trough Of hustling swine. 1896 Aoston (Mass.) Fru. 
4 Jan. 10/5 It..is more like the hustling United States 
dailies than the other Mexican dailies. 

Huswife, etc.: see Houszwirs, etc. 

Hut (hvt), 5d. Also 7-9 hutt. [First in17thce.; 
a. F. hutte (16-17th c. D’Aubigné in Hatz.-Darm., 
1611 in Cotgr.), a. MHG., Ger. Azitte, OHG. hutta, 
Auttea, hut, perh.:—OTeut. *hudja, f. root hua-, 
hid- of OE. Aydan to hide. A specific HG. word 
which has passed into LG., Du., and Swedish, as 
well as the Romanic langs. and Eng.; perh. as 
a word of the camp: cf. sense 1 b.] 

1. A dwelling of ruder and meaner construction 
and (usually) smaller size than a house, often of 
branches, turf, or mud, such as is inhabited by 
savages, or constructed for temporary use by shep- 
herds, workmen, or travellers. In Australia, applied 
to the cottages of stock-men : cf. Aadt-keeper in 4. 

1658 Eve.tyn 7. Gard. (1675) 100 A small hutt of fern or 
straw. 1669 WorRLIDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 327 Hut, a small 
Hovel or Cottage. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. ii. 16 The next 
night came on before we could build more Hutts, so we lay 
straggling in the Woods, 1717 Lavy M. W. Monracu 
Let. to Abbé Conti 1 Apr., Their houses are nothing but 
little huts, raised of dirt baked in the sun. 1726-46 THom- 
son Winter 337 How many shrink into the sordid hut Of 
cheerless Poverty! 1775 JoHNSoN Journ. West. Ist, 
Ostig Wks. X. 439 By a house | mean a building with one 
story over another: by a Auf, a dwelling with only one 
floor. 1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville 1. 219 They pro- 
ceeded until they came to some Indian huts. 1844 Port 
Phillip Patriot 11 July 1/3 At head station are a three- 
roomed hut, large kitchen, wool shed fetc.]. 1893 Bookman 
June 86/1 Dining off black bread. .in a Swiss peasant’s hut. 

b. AZizit. A wooden structure for the temporary 
housing of troops. 

1665 Sir T. Herserr 7rav. (1677) 120 Within the Fort 
are many small houses or huts which lodge the Souldiers. 
a1674 CLarenpon “ist. Red. 1x. § 63 Above a thousand 
Deal-boards, to make huts for the Soldiers. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., Barack, is an Hutt like a little Cottage, for 
Soldiers to lie in, in the Camp: Formerly those for the Horse 
were called Baracks, and those for the Foot /u¢ts. 1706 
Puitirs (ed. Kersey), /fv7,..a Soldier’s Lodge in the Field. 
1882 Mrs. Ewine Stovy Short Life ii, The huts for married 
men and officers were of varying degrees of comfort and 
homeliness, but those for single men were like toy-boxes of 
wooden soldiers. 

+e. A beaver’s ‘lodge’. Ods. 

1722 D. Coxr Carolina 48 Most Parts of North-America 
have Beavours; you shall scarce meet with a Lake, where 
there are not some of their Dams and Hutts. 

+2. transf. The shell of a tortoise. Ods. 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. India § P. 122 The Tortoise..the 
Neck reaching as far as the Hut, soft and undefensible. 
Lbid. Index Explanatory, Callipat, the Hut of the Tortoise. 

3. The back end or body of the breech-pin of a 
musket, 

1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Hutt, the breech-pin of 
a gun. 1868 Act 31 § 32 Vict. c. cxili. Sched. B, The 
Barrels .. shall be smoothed in the finished State, with the 
Breeches in the percussioned State, Huts filed up. ; 

A. attrib. and Comb., as hut-building, -circle, -life, 
-tax, -village; hut-shaped adj.; hut-hold, the in- 
mates of a hut; so hut-holder, the occupant of! 
a hut (after Household, -er); hut-keeper, one who 
keeps or guards a hut ; esf., in Australia, one who 
looks after the huts on a station while the occupants 
are away at work ; hence hut-keep v., hut-keep- 
ing vd/. sb.; hut-shooter, one who shoots from a 
hut; hut-urn, a cinerary urn of the shape of a hut. 

1807 P. Gass ¥rnd. 174 We continued at our *hut-building. 
1865 Lussock Preh. Times 63 There are..other remains of 
great interest, such, for example, as..the ‘*Hut-circles’. 
1866 CartyLe Rein. (1881) I. 126 Boatman and *huthold 
were in bed. 1886 Belgravia Feb. 417 Each *hutholder. . 
sweeps up and burns all the 7ééris that may have accumu- 
lated during the day. 1897 Mary Kuinosury JV. d/rica 


The action of 


HUT. 


112 We made for a group of *hut-homesteads and chatted 
with the inhabitants. 1865 S. Sipney Three Colonies 
Australia (ed. 2) 380 (Morris) At every other station I have 
called at, a woman ‘*hut-keeps’, while the husband is 
minding the sheep. 1802 Barrincton //is¢, NV. S. Wales 
x. 390 *Hut-keepers to remain at home and prevent robbery, 
while the other inhabitants of the hut were at labour. 1890 
Melbourne Argus 14 June 4/2 Did I go *hutkeeping? Did 
you ever know a hutkeeper cook for sixty shearers? 1882 
Mrs. Ewinc Story Short Life ii, Simple and sociable ways 
of living, necessitated by *hut-life in common, 1857 Bircu 
Anc. Pottery (1858) Il. 145 The old *hut-shaped vases of 
the Alban lake. 1884 Noncouf. § Indep. 28 Feb. 213/2 The 
cost..being defrayed by a *hut-tax. 1865 Lussock Preh. 
Times ii. (1878) 53 ‘*Hut-urns’..or urns in the form of huts, 

Hut (hot), v. [a. F. Autter refl., to make a hut 
for one’s lodging, f. Au¢/e: see prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To place in a hut or huts; to furnish 
with a hut or huts; to place (troops, etc.) in huts, 
esp. for winter quarters. 

1652 CoTTERELL Cassandra m1. ul. (1676) 272 Souldiers, who 
made an end of hutting’themselves. 1758 Smotietr /Zist. Z. 
(1841) III, xxvi. 300 They were obliged to hut their camp, 
and remain in the open fields till January. 1834 Blackw. 
Mag. XX XV. 758 We might have .. been hutted .. in some 
deplorable inn. 1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt, xvi. xiv. VIII. 63 
He makes his people hut themselves (weather wet and bad). 
1879 Dixon Brit. Cyprus xiii. 124 Some of the men are 
hutted, but the officers are still in tents. 1894 J. Winsor 
Cartier to 'yontenac 288 In the neighborhood there were 
a few New England Indians hutted for the winter. 

b. trans. ‘To put up (grain) in the field in a 
small stack’ (Jam.). 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 286 The 
hutting of grain in the field is mostly had recourse to in 
late wet harvests. Jzd. 794 Gaiting and hutting corn. 

2. zutr. To lodge or take shelter in a hut or huts ; 
to go into winter quarters, 

1807 WiLkiNson in Pike Sources Mississ. 11. (1810) App. 
29 The men solicited me to hut. 1849 Sir C. J. Napier in 
Life (1859) 148 Gough may hut, yet that will hardly do 
I fear. 1881 AZem. G. Thomson ix. 126 At the end of the 
hamlet where we hutted, I observed a neat little fence. 

Hence Hu'tting vd/. 5d. 

1805 [see 1b]. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
526 Not merely trench work, but hutting, cooking, washing, 
1898 Daily News 14 Mar. 5/6 The troops are engaged in 
hutting with grass from the west bank. 

Hut, obs. 3rd sing. pres. ind. of Hrpz v.! 

Hut(t: see Hor sé. 3, a roll for a cock’s spur. 

Hutch (hvt{), sd. Forms: 4-6 huche, (4 
houche, 4-5 hucch(e, hoche, 5 husche, huch), 
5-7 hutche, (6 hotche), 5- hutch. [ME. huche, 
hucche, a. F. huche (13th c. in Littré; also huge 
12-13the. in Hatz.-Darm.) :—med.L. hitica (‘ cista 
vulgo Hutica dicta’, 11th c. in Du Cange) : ulterior 
etymology obscure, referred by some to Ger. Avwt, 
OHG. huota care, keeping, Aztex to watch, guard 
(see HEED). In ME., Aucche ran together more or 
less with whucche, whicche :—OE. hwicce in same 
sense: see WHITCH sd.] 

1. A chest or coffer, in which things are stored. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6230 Yo ley hyt vp..Ober 
yn cofre, oper yn hucche. c1440 Prom. Parv. 242/1 Hoche, 
or whyche (S. husch, H., P., hoche, hutche), czsta, archa. 
1455 Paston Lett. No. 257 I. 351 His menye robbe his 
chambre, and ryfled his huches. 1495 Tvewisa’s Barth, 
De P. R. xvut. cv. (W. de W.), Leues of the Lauri tree of 
Cedres and of Cipresse .. put amonge clothes in hutches 
{ Bodl. MS. whucches] saue the clothes. .fro corrupcyon and 
etynge of moughtes. 1536 Rem, Sedition 22a, Vo gyue 
him money out of the comune hutche, to bye hym botis 
and showes. 1593 NasuE Christ’s 7. 85a, An old Vsurer 
..rakes vp thirty or forty thousande pounds together in 
a hutch. 1642 J. Lancron in Lismore Papers Ser. 1. (1888) 
V. 48 Some money was founde..hidd in the hutches of 
Otmeale. 1742 Lond. & Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 5 From 
the Cistern, it [the malt] is put into a square Hutch or 
Couch, where it must lie thirty Hours, 1789 Brann Hist. 
Newcastle 1, 421 note, Amongst the writings in the town’s 
hutch. 1872 Rivey in 37d Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. 341/2 
‘The various documents..from the various lockers, and the 
ancient hutch, or chest in which they are preserved. 

Jig. 1585 Asp. Sanpys Serv, xiv. § 28 All knowledge is 
shut vp .. in the butch of his breast. 

+b. Applied to the ‘ark of God’, Ods. 

€1315 SHOREHAM 51 Ine the ealde lawe beren hy The 
hoche of holy crefte. @1340 HampoLte Psalter cxxxi. 8 
pou & pe huche of pi halighynge. c 1400 Maunpey. (1839) 
vill. 85 That Arke or Hucche, with the Relikes, Tytus 
ledde with hym to Rome. 

2. A box or box-like pen or ‘ house’ in which an 
animal is confined, as a rablit-hutch. 

1607 TorseLt Mour-f. Beasts (1658) 17x These Ferrets are 
kept in little hutches, in houses. 1666 J. Davies 7st. 
Caribby Isls 139 They retreat, as the Conies do into their 
Clappers or Hutches. 1803 J. Kenny Society 152 A rabbit 
who had all his life been pent within a hutch. 1879 J. 
Wricutson in Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 70/2 Immediately 
the calf is born, it is removed to a suitable hutch or crib. 

b. A small confined place or compartment occu- 
pied by a human being ; applied contemptuously to 
a hut or cabin, or humorously to a small house. 

1607 TorseL. /our-f. Beasts (1658) 372 In a very spacious 
field there are little hutches built of that height as a man 
may stand upright in them: every one of these is shut with 
a little gate. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. viii, 1 cannot express 
what a satisfaction it was to me to come into my old hutch, 
1880 KincLake Crimea VI. vi. 140 The French army.. 
mainly used the ‘tente d’abri', a low canvas hutch which 
was a miserable substitute for the ordinary tent. 1893 
Westm. Gaz. 4 July 5/1 It is probably cheaper to have 
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such a private ‘hutch’ than to pay for five or six seats in 
the legitimate stands. : . 

3. Technical. a. A salmon coop, crib, or cruive. 
b. Short for dol/ting-hutch (see Bourine vb/. sb.1 3). 
ce. A kneading trough. d. A box trap. e. A box 
for washing ore. f. A box-like carriage, wagon, 
truck, etc., used for transport purposes in agri- 
culture, mining,etc. g. Asa measure: see quots. 

a. 1602 CAREW Cornwall 28b, The Sammons principall 
accesse is betweene Michaelmas and Christmas .. The.. 
more profitable meanes of their taking, is by hutches. 

b. 1619 B. Jonson Pleas. reconciled to Virtue, The plough 
and the flail, the mill and the hopper, The hutch and the 
boulter, the furnaceand copper. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., 
Hutch. .2. (Milling.) Vhe case of a flour bolt. 

C. 1688 tr. Porta’s Nat. Mag. wv. xix. 146 The next day 
cast it [dough] into a Hutch, and adde more meal to it. 

d. 1669 Wor.ipcE Syst. Agric. (1681) 329 Hutch..also a 
trap made hollow for the taking of Weasels, or such like 
Vermin alive. 17721. Simpson Vermin Killer 4 Some make 
vse. .of wooden traps, called hutches. 

e. 1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., Hutch..2. A cistern or 
box for washing ore. Corazwi. 

f. 1744-50 W. Exuis Mod. Husbandm. IV. ut. 42 [They] 
carry [pease] home in a hutch-waggon, as they call it here 
(Sandwich, Kent]. 1792 A. Younc Trav. France (1794) 
I. 1, 84 Driving a one-horse booby hutch about the 
streets. 1796 J. Boys Agric. Kent (1813) 54 The carriages 
used for carrying corn to market, &c. are called hutches, 
drawn by four horses .. They are thirteen feet long .. 
generally three feet wide before, and four behind at the 
bottom..and twenty [inches] deep. 1825-80 JAMIESON, 
ZZutch, the kind of basket or small waggon, in which coals 
are brought fromthe mine. Lavzarks., Renfr. 1891 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Hutches or Tubs, small waggons into 
which the miner loads his coal. 

g. 1802 C. Finpiater Agric. Surv. Peebles 140 Dung is.. 
emptied from carts into every third furrow, in small heaps 
(or Autches), five or six of such hutches being contained in a 
single-horse cart. 1812 J. Witson Agric. Surv. Renfr. 26 
The price of these pyrites or copperas stones, by old con- 
tract, was 23d. per hutch, of two hundred weight. 1825-80 
Jamieson s.v., The coal hutch is two Winchester bushels. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade s.v., Six hutches of coal make 
a cart-load of about 14 cwt. 

4. attrib., as hutch box (see 3a), trap (see 3 d). 

1744-50 [see 3 f]. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 371 The common or hutch trap may be used 
with effect..where but a few vermin prevail. /éid. 372 The 
weasel..may be readily caught by hutch or box traps. 1868 
Law Rep. Q. Bench Div. III. 288 A hutch-box, crib, or 
enclosed place in connection with a fishing mill-dam. 

+ Hutch, ¢. Ods. [app. a phonetic variant of 
Hutcu a. ; but cf. also Huck-.] Hunched, humped, 
gibbous: chiefly in Autch back. Also in comb. in 
hutch-back’d, hump-backed, hutch-shouldered, 
hump-shouldered. 

1624 Hrywoop Gunatk. u. 115 Some .. with crooked 
legges, and hutch-backes, rather like monsters than men. 
— Captives u. ii. in Bullen O. P27. IV, An ould bald fellowe, 
hutch-shoolderd. 1632 — 1st Pt. [ron Age i. i. Fijb, 
What if Thersites .. striu’d to hide his hutch-backe. 1668 
H. More Div. Dial. u. xiii. 249 The Acephali..might be 
nothing but some strong hutch-back’d People. 


Hutch, v. Also 6 huch. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To put or lay up in a hutch or chest. 
Also jig. 

1574 Hettowes Gueuara’s Fam. Ep. (1584) 254 To huch 
up double Ducates, to tell golde. 1634 Mitton Comus 
719 In her own loins She hutched the all-worshipped ore, 
and precious gems To store her children with. 1863 Lp. 
Lytton Ring Amasis II. 213 Hutched among the gray and 
dewy slabs, in the bloomy bottom of the glen, the old 
brown mill was crouching by his spectral wheel. 

2. To wash (ore) in a hutch (HurcH sé, 3 e). 

In recent Dicts. 


+ Hutchet. Wer. Obs. [ad. F. huchet (15the. 
in Godef.), f. Aucher to call or summon.] A 
hunter’s horn; a bugle. 

1572 BossEWwELL Arvmorie 1. 36 Beareth Sable, a Cheuron 
betwene three Huchettes D’argent. 1610 Guittim Heraldry 
vi. i. (1660) 384 A Hutchet or Hunters horn Argent. 1611 
Corer., Cornette, a Bugle, Hutchet, or little Horne. a1661 
Futter Worthies, Yorksh. 11, (1662) 224 A Hutchet or 
Bugle Argent. E 

Hutchinsonian (hotfinsdu-nian), a. and sé. 
[See -1AN.] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to John Hutchinson 
(died 1737), a writer on natural philosophy, who 
interpreted the Bible mystically, and opposed the 
Newtonian philosophy. b. Of or according to 
Anne Hutchinson (died 1643), an antinomian 
teacher in New England. 

1765 WesLey Fr. g Oct., Mr. Jones .. seems to have 
totally overthrown the Newtonian Principles. But whether 
he can establish the Hutchinsonian, is another Question, 
1844 W. H. Mitt Serxm. Tempt. Christ Notes 155 The 
doctrine of the Hutchinsonian School..which presumes.. 
to teach that the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
are merely official in the ceconomy of redemption. 1894 
W. Wacker “ist. Congreg. Ch. U.S.A. 215 The Hutchin- 
sonian dispute, in the early days of Massachusetts. 

B. sé. An adherent of either of the above. 

1753 Sco/s Mag. Oct. 528/2 It appears to be written by 
an Hutchinsonian, 1770 Westry ¥rn/. 30 Aug., Both of 
those are Hutchinsonians. 1882-3 Scuarr. Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl. 111. 2058 A Hutchinsonian in science and learning, 
he was, nevertheless, chosen professor of astronomy in 
Gresham College. 

Hence Hutchinso‘nianism. 

1860 J. Gaxpner Maiths World I. 95/2 Mr. Catcott of 
Bristol..wrote a defence of Hutchinsonianism in Latin. 








HUY. 


+ Hute. Ods. rare. [A variant of Hug sd2 
The inserted ¢ is found also in AFr. Aufeys and the 
AngloL. hutestum =huesium, OF .huets, hueys out- 
cry: its origin is obscure.] Outcry ;= HvuE 56.2 
~ [1276 Act 4 Edw. x (Office of Coroner) Similiter de omni- 
bus homicidiis..levetur Hutesium. 1292 Britton I. xxx. 
§ 3 Il porount enquere..de huteys a tort levé.] 1534 Act 
26 Hen. VIII,c. 5 § x Any outcrie, hute, or fresshe suite 
of or for anie felonie. 

Huther-muther, var. of HUDDER-MUDDER. 

+ Hutit, 7//. a. Sc. Obs. Also 6 huttit. [See 
Hoor v. 2.) Execrated, execrable, abominable. 

c1800 Roxull's Cursing 47 in Laing Sel. Rem. Pop. Poetry 
Scot,, ¥fluxis, hyvis, or huttit ill, Hoist, heidwark, or fawin 
ill. 1513 DouGias uets vit. x. 65 This hutit Goddes 
[invisum numen). Ibid. vit. iv. 33 Onto this hutit monstre, 
this Cacus. . 

Hutment (hotmént). [f Hur v. + -Menv.] 
Accommodation or lodging in huts; a hutted en- 
campment. 

1889 Lancet 30 Mar. 650/1 £14,230 for hutment for in- 
creased garrison at Malta. 1895 7imes 9 Mar. 7/5 A company 
of infantry from the North Front hutments [Gibraltar]. 
1898 Daily News 25 Aug. 5/2 A sea of white tents, brown 
blanket shelters, and nondescript grass hutments. 

Hutt, obs. form of Hor sd.! (sense 3), Hur. 

+ Hutte. Ods. [Variant of Hor sd.1] 

1. A clod (of earth). 

c1420 Pallad. on Hush, 1. 188 With a shelle or hutte 
[ g@eba] adoun hem presse. 

2. The mass of foam on a boiling surface. 

2¢31390 Form of Cury in Warner Antig. Culin.(1791) 13 
Set it over the fire and boile it ; and when the hutte arisith 
to goon over, take it adoun and kele it. 

Hutted (hv'téd), a. [f. Hur wv. or 5b. + -ED.] 
Furnished with or consisting of huts. 

1778 Hist, Europe in Ann. Reg. 212*/1 Enduring “all the 
necessities of the season, under a hutted camp in the open 
field. 1885 R. HartMANN Axnthrop. Apes 294 A hutted 
encampment of the Obongo or the Doko. 

Huttock, obs. and dial. var. Harrock. 

Huttonian (hvtownian), a. [See -1an.] 

A. adj. Of or relating to James Hutton the 
geologist (1726-1796), who maintained against 
Werner the igneous or ‘plutonic’ origin of un- 
stratified rocks, as basalt, granite, etc. 

1802 Edin, Rev. 1. 206 Deducible from the.. Huttonian 
hypothesis. 1802 Prayratir (fz¢/e) Illustrations of the 
Huttonian Theory. 1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. 1. 
xiv. 457 The partisans of the Huttonian or volcanic theory. 
1859 J. Hamitton Mem. ¥. Wilson i. 12 The discussion 
.. between Wernerian and Huttonian theorists. : 

B. sd. An adherent of the geological principles 
advocated by Hutton, 

1802 Edin. Rev. I. 202 The leading positions..of the 
Huttonians. 1815 W. Puitiies Outl. Min. §& Geol. (1818) 
196 These two parties are termed volcanists and neptunists : 
or more familiarly by geologists, Huttonians and Wer-. 
nerians. 1876 Pace Adv. Yext-bk. Geol. vi. 113 The 
Huttonians or Vulcanists .. advocated an igneous and 
eruptive origin for the traps, basalts, greenstones, and 
granites. 

Hence Huttonianism, the theory of Hutton. 

1892 Athenxum 6 Aug. 181/3 Playfair constituted him- 
self the apostle of Huttonianism. 

Huus, obs. f. Houszt. Huve, var. Hovuve, 
Hove. Huwe, obs. f. Hnueu, Hove v., Hus 56.1 
Huwyyr, var. Hure, Oés. 

+ Hux. Ods. rave. Also 1 huse, [OE. huz, 
husc =OS., OG. hose, of like meaning.] Mockery, 
scorn, derision. (Only OE. and early ME.) 

a 000 Czdmon’s Gen. 2382 (Gr.) Heo. . pone hleodorcwyde 
husce belegde. c 1000 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 513/11 Per 
hironiam, purh hucx. ¢ 1205 Lay. 28865 Hux and hoker 


me warp him on. /é7d. 29798 Hu Bruttissce biscopes hine ~ 
gratte mid huxes. 


b. Comb., as hux-word. (Cf. OS. hoscword.) 

a 1000 Andreas 669 (Gr.) Huscworde hyspan. c¢ 1205 Lay. 
21682 Mid heore hux worden [c 1275 hokere wordes]. 

+Huxen, huxon. [Another form of *ho.ven, 
Hox sé.,and Hocksuin, repr. OF. Adhsinu Houcu- 
sINEW.] The hough or hock of a quadruped; the 
hough of a man. 

1681 Loud. Gaz. No. 1677/4 A dapple Grey Gelding.. 
a white spot above the Huxen of his further Leg behind. 
1736-46 Precce Kenticisms (E. D.S.), Hixon, the same as 
Somers[et] hucksheens, i. e. the hocks or hams. 

Huxing. [Derivation uncertain; in form a 
vbl. sb. of a vb. *ux, the existence of which is 
assumed by Ash, and in later Dicts.] A method 
of catching pike, by means of hooks suspended by 
lines from bladders. 

1708-15 Kersry, Wuxing of the Pike, a particular way 
of taking that sort of Fish. 1727-41 in CHAMBERS Cycd. 
1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 46 There is also a method to 
take pikes with, called Huxing. ‘Take thirty or forty blad- 
ders, blow them up, and tie them close and strong ; and at 
the mouth of each, tie a line..at the end of the lines, let 
hooks be armed..the pike having taken the bait, will 
bounce about with the bladder, to the infinite diversion of 
all the spectators ; when he is almost spent take him up, 

Huxter, etc., obs. forms of Hucksrerr, etc. 

Huy, var. Hi pron.; obs. f. Hoy sd., Hur 56.2 
Huyd, obs. pa. pple. of Htpev.1 Huydalgo, 
obs. f. Hipatao. Huyde, obs. f. Hipz. Huy- 
dels, var. HipEts, OJs. Huyfe, var. Hovz 
50,3 Obs. 


HUYGHENIAN. 


Huyghenian (hoiginiin), a. [f. Huyghen-s 
+-IAN.| Of or pertaining to Christian Huyghens, 
a Dutch mathematician and astronomer (1629-95). 
_ Huyghenian eyepiece, a negative eyepiece of an optical 
instrument invented by Huyghens, consisting of two plano- 
convex lenses, with their plane sides towards the eye. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Vechn. s.v. Satellites, The..Huge- 
nian Satellite, as ’tis called, because discovered first by Mr. 
Hugens, revolves round Saturn, in about 16 Days. 1837 
GorinG & Prircuarn Microgr. 95 The pictures formed by 
deep achromatic triplet object-glasses acting with Huy- 
ghenian eye-pieces. 1867 J. Hoce Microsc. 1. ii. 50 The Huy- 
ghenian eye-piece..is the best for merely optical purposes. 

Huyr‘e, obs. ff. Hirr; var. Hure, Ods., a cap. 

Huyssenite (haisénait), 4/7. [Named after 
Huyssen, its discoverer.] A greenish grey mineral, 
a borate of manganese and iron, from the salt mine 
at Stassfurt. 

1868 Dana AZzx. (ed. 5) Suppl. 799. 

Huyst, obs. f. Hust, WHist. 
Huep. Huyte, obs. f. WHITE. 

Huz, north. dial. f. Us. 

Huzz, sd. ? Oés. [Origin obscure, In the northern 
glossary to J. Hutton’s ‘Tour to the Cayes’ 1781, is 
‘ Huzsin, an husk’.} (See quot.) 

1747 Gentl. Mag. 310 The smaller hulls, chaff and huzzes, 
that is, grains of corn in their hulls, passed thro’ this wide 
wire grate, 

Huzz (hvz), zt. [Echoic.] A buzz. 

1827 HarpMAN lWaterloo 20 The sprouts of this twig will 
rustle out Huzz! While their verdant branch lies buried in 
the fuzz. 

Huzz (hvz), v. Also 6 husz. [Echoic; see 
prec.: cf. whizz.) intr. (rarely trans.) To buzz. 
Hence Hu'zzing wl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1.-vi. 94 Gnattes.. 
driue the Lions with their*stingyng and terrible huszyng, 
cleane out of that quartre. 1557-8 PHaER @neid v1. 
Riij b, As bees.. With huzzing feruent noyse. 1616 SuREL. & 
Maru. Country Farme 320 Whether you heare a great 
noise and huzzing within [the hive]. 1664 ETHEREDGE 
Love in Tub t. ii, Mrs. Graciana has flung a Squib into his 
bosom, where the Wild-fire will huzz for a time, and then, 
crack, it flies out. 1682 Orway Venice Pres. v. i. 67 The 
waves Huzzing and booming round my sinking head. 1747 
Gentl. Mag. 381 Let not your vessel be..stopped close, 
until, by drawing it off, it be made to leave huzzing and 
sputtering. 1854 Tennyson North. Farmer (O. S.) xvi, 
Wi’ ‘is kittle o’ steaim Huzzin’ an’ maiizin’ the blessed 
fedlds wi’ the Divil’s on team, 1894 F. S. Ettis Reynard 
70 Just as a big dragon fly Was huzzing-buzzing in his eye. 

Huzza (hyvza-, huza:), zz. and sé. Also 6-8 
hussa, 7 hussaw, 7- huzzah, huzzay (hozé'°). 
[app. a mere exclamation, the first syllable being 
a preparation for, and a means of securing simul- 


taneous utterance of the final a. 

It is mentioned by many 17-18th c. writers as being 
originally a sailor’s cheer or salute: ‘It was derived from 
the marine and the shouts the seamen make when friends 
come aboard or go off’ (North Exam. (1740) 617). It may 
therefore be the same as esau! hissa! originally hauling 
or hoisting cries: see Heeze v. quot. 1549 and Hissa, 
(German has also /z'ssa as a cry of hunting and pursuit, 
and, subsequently, of exultation.)] 

A. int. A shout of exultation, encouragement, 
or applause ; a cheer uttered by a number in unison; 


a hurrah. 

1682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrin 11. 33 Oh see (says Night) 
these Rogues sing Huzza! proud Of sure success, under 
my favouring Shroud, 1706 FarquHar Recruit. Officer i. 
i, Huzza then! huzza for the queen, and the honour of 
Shropshire! 1830 C. Worpswortu Yrxé, in Overton Life 
(1888) 50 Winchester beat Eton by sixty runs, huzza. 1855 
THackEray Rose § Ring xix, Everybody was shouting, 
‘Huzzay! huzzay !..Long live the King and Queen!’ | 

B. sé. The shout of huzza; a shout of exultation 


or applause ; a hurrah. 

1573 G. Harvey Scholar's Love in Letter-bk, (Camden) 
115 Whattes now..My youthfulliste hollaes, hussaes, and 
sahoes, But wretchid allasses, godhelpes, and woes? 1665 
Evetyn Diary 1 July, Went on board the Prince .. she 
had 7oo men. They made a great huzza or shout at our 
approch, 3 times. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1372/4 At his 
passing over the Bridge, the Castle saluted him with five 
great Guns, and closed the farewel with three Hussaws, 
Seamenlike. 1686 S.Sewact Diary 25 Sept., Queen’s birth- 
day..made a great fire in the evening, many hussas. 1688 
Woop Zifé 16 Dec. (O. H. S.) IL]. 289 Followed with 
a numerous company, with loud huzzaies. 1712 W. Rocers 
Voy. 220 We saluted each of the other Ships with 3 
Huzzas from on board her. 1734 Pore &ss. Man iv. 256 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs Of stupid 
starers and of loud huzzas. 1838 Hzst. Rec. 2nd Regt. Foot 
6s The battalion advanced with a British Huzza, and the 
enemy abandoned the redoubt and fled. 1858 THACKERAY 
Virgin. xxxix, The chaplain slapped down his cards with 
ahuzzay 1880 E. Kirke Garfreld 16 The wild huzza of 
victory. : ; 

+b. allustvely. One given to noisy or riotous 
conduct; a rake, a gallant. Also hw2za-qwoman. 

r 3 Wycnertry Gentl. Dancing-Mast, 1. 1, We are 
for the brisk huzzas of seventeen or eighteen. Jdzd., Tear- 
ing midnight ramblers, or huzza-women. ; 

¢@. Huzza-men, men hired to shout ‘ huzza’. 
1715 Flying Post 27 Jan., For scores of huzza-men .. £40. 
uzza (hvza, huza‘),v. Also 9 huzzah, huz- 
zay (hoze). [f. Huzza znt.] 

1, intr. To shout huzza. Constr. at, for. | 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 510 They are Carouzing. and 
Huzzaing like mad Devils with their roaring Companions. 
1705 HickerINcILt Priest-cr. u. iv, 42 ‘They drinka Health 


Huyt, obs. f. 
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—Huzzah—to the Prosperity of the Highflown. .Ceremony- 
Monger. 1768 Boswe.t Corsica iii. (ed. 2) 228 He imme- 
diately sets fire to it, huzzas at the explosion. 1802 Home 
Hist. Reb. vy, The populace..who huzza for any thing that 
brings them together, huzzaed. a1845 Hoop Pud. Dinner 
ii, Hip, hip! and huzzaing, And singing and saying. 1856 
Wayte Metvitte Kate Cov. ix, The rustics huzzaed for 
their landlord. 1860 THACKERAY Round. Papers, Ribbons, 
I huzzay respectfully when they pass in procession. 

2. trans. To acclaim with huzzas. 

1688 in Gutch CodZ. Cur. I. 381 They huzza’d and humm’d 
them in great abundance. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 193 P 5, 
I .. have yet Lungs enough to huzza their Victories. 1710 
Hearne Collect. (0. H.S.) II. 339 Some Persons were so 
impudent (to speak in the canting phrase) as to huzza him. 
1813 Scotr Rokeby vi. xxvi, The brute crowd, whose envious 
zeal Huzzas each turn of Fortune’s wheel. 1855 THACKERAY 
Newcomes 1. v. 49 The way of the world, which huzzays all 
prosperity. ; 

Hence Huzza‘ing vi/, sb. and ffl. a.; Huzza‘er, 
one who shouts huzza. 

1708 W. Kine Cookery (R.), A caldron of fat beef and 
stoop of ale On the huzzaing mob shall more prevail. a 1734 
NortH Lxamm. ut. viii. § 44 (1740) 617 At merry Meetings, 
good Fellowship in Way of Healths, run into some Extra- 
vagance and Noise, as that which they called Huzzaing, an 
Usage then at its Perfection, 1805 Naval Chron. XIV. 
384 The huzzaing multitude. 1838 7a7t's A7ag. V. 426 
Shouters, or singers, or huzzaers. 1862 Gen. P. ‘THOMPSON 
in Bradford Advertiser 15 Feb. 6/1 A vulgar huzzaer in 
the mob. 1862 CarLyLe /redk. Gt. x. viii. (1872) III, 298 
‘These huzzahings only tell me what I have lost !’ \said the 
new King. 

Huzzard. ?0Ods. [?f. Huzz v. +-arp. Cf. 
Buzzarv sd.%, and huzs-buzz cockchafer (Chester 
and Shropsh.).] A species of fly used in angling. 

1799 G. Smitu Laboratory 11. 299 Huzzard ., This tly is 
little known ..It is larger than the green-drake, of a beauti- 
ful lemon-colour, both body and wings. 1829 GLover /7/is/. 
Derby 1. 177 Well known to the expert angler... harry long- 
legs fly, hawthorn fly, huzzard fly. 

Huzzie, huzzy: see Hussy. 

Hyv-, a rare ME. spelling of Az-, as in hv = hit, 
How; Avet = Hunt; hoyr = huir, Wure, 

Hw-, a frequent OF. initial element (-—OTeut. 
hw-, pre-Teut. kw-), for which zw- was afterwards 
substituted; e.g. OE. Awd, hwelp, hiwistle, his, 
hwyle (early ME. hwach), now Wuo, WHELP, 
WauistLE, Way, WHicH. All OE. and early ME. 
words in Aw- included in this dictionary will be 
found under WH-. 

Hw- also occurs, esp. in early Sc. works, for Azez- 
and hu-: e.g. Hw = iu, How; Hwe = Hue; 
Hwgsom = UcsomME; Hwick = huzk, HooKx; 
Hwid = huzd, Hoop; Hwide = Awide, WipE; 
Hwmble = HumsLteE; Hwnt = Hunt; Hwou, 
hwu=How; Hwre=/ure, WHORE; Hws, hwsz 
=huus, hus, Housk; Hwyd=huyd, Hip; etc. 

Hwyyr, var. Hurt. 

Hy, var. Heo, Hi grons.; obs. f. H1e, Hien, I. 

Hyacine, corrupt f. HyacinrH (sense 1). 

1890 SPENSER /.Q, 11. xii. 54 Some deep empurpled as the 
Hyacine [so ed. 1611; ed. 1590 mispr. Hyacint ; xa vine, 
wine, incline] Some as the Rubine laughing sweetly red. 

Hyacinth (hoiisinp). Also 6 hiacinthe, 
hyacint, 6-7 hiacynth, hyacinthe, 7 hiacint ; 
see also Jacinto. [Ultimately ad. Gr. taxwéos 
hyacinth (flower and gem), of unknown origin, 
explained in Greek myth as the name of a youth 
beloved by Apollo: see sense 2. The earliest 
forms in English were jaczncte, jacynct, gacynth, 
a. OF. jacincte, mod.F. jacinthe (see JACINTH) ; 
the more classical form (after L. Ayactnthus) was 
introduced in the 16th ce. (so also F. hyacznthe, now 
antiquated, acc. to Hatz.-Darm.). In modern usage 
the gem is called jacinth and hyacinth, but the 
latter is the exclusive form for the flower.] 

1. A precious stone. a. Rendering or representing 
Gr. taxvOos, L. hyacinthus, ancient name of a 
precious stone of a blue colour, probably the 
sapphire. b. In modern use, a reddish-orange 
variety of zircon; also applied to varieties of 
garnet and topaz of similar colour. 

[1230, etc. see JacinTH.] 1553 Even Treat. Newe Ind. 
(Arb.) 20 Rubines, Hiacinthes, Saphyres, Topases. 1610 
B. Jonson Adch. u. ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 246/1 Dishes of agate, 
set in gold, and studded, With emeralds, saphyres, hiacynths, 
and rubies. 1727-41 CuamBers Cyc/. s.v., Confection of 
Hyacinth, is a thin cordial electuary, composed of divers 
kinds of precious stones, particularly of that whose denomi- 
nation it bears. 1782-3 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 1. 709 A 
stone, through which many beautiful hyacinths are .. dis- 
persed. 180 Leitcu tr. C. O. Miller's Anc, Art § 207 
(ed. 2) 199 Claudian describes the court dress of Honorius as 
sparkling with amethysts and hyacinths. 1879 Roscor & 
ScuortemMer Treat. Chem, II, ii. 267 Zircon and hyacinth 
possess the formula Zr Si O4. P 

e. Her. In blazoning by precious stones, the 
name for the colour ¢enzé or tawny. 

[1688 R. Horme Armoury 1. ii. 12/2 Jacynthe.] 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn., Tenny or Tawney, the Heralds term 
for a bright Colour, made of Red and Yellow mixed; .. in 
the Coats. .of nobles ’tis called Hyacinth. 

+d. A blue or purple fabric: = JACINTH I c. Obs. 

1609 Bise (Douay) Zccls. xlv. 12 An holie robe, of gold : 

and hyacinthe [1388 Wyctir iacynct], and purple, 





HYACINTHINE. 


2. A plant. a. Rendering or representing Gr. 
vanwOos, L. hyacinthus, a name among the ancients 
for some flower ; according to Ovid a deep red or 
‘purple’ lily (? Lz/éum Martagon), but variously 
taken by authors as a gladiolus, iris, or larkspur. 
(See Bubani Alora Virgil, 63.) Now only /77s¢. or 
poetic. 

In ancient mythology the flower is said to have sprung up 
from the blood of the slain youth Hyacinthus, and the 
ancients thought they could decipher on the petals the 
letters AT, or AIAI, exclamation of grief (cf. Moschus rrr. 6, 
Ovid. Met, x. 211). Hence many literary allusions; also 
Linnzus’s specific name for the Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, 
Hyacinthus non-scriptus. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, xliii. 202 Of the redde Lillie Ouide 
wryteth this, that it came of the bloud of the Boy Hya- 
cinthus .. And for a perpetuall memorie of the Boy Hya- 
cinthus, Apollo named these floures Hyacinthes, 1595 
DanieEv Souz, xxxiv, You are changed, but not t’ a hyacint ; 
I fear your eye hath turned your heart to flint. a 1649 
Drumm. or Hawtn. Poewrs Wks. (1711) 16 O hyacinths ! 
for ay your At keep still, Nay, with more marks of woe your 
leaves now fill. 1837 WHEWELL //ist. /nduct. Sc. (1857) 
III. 220 The hyacinth on whose petals the notes of grief 
were traced, 

b. In modern use, the English name of the genus 
Hyacinthus (N.O. Liliacex), consisting of bulbous 
plants with bell-shaped six-parted flowers, of 
various colours, usually drooping, arranged in a 
loose upright spike; esp. &. orzentalis, a native of 
the Levant, of which numerous varieties are culti- 
vated for the beauty and fragrance of their flowers. 
Also applied, with or without qualification, to 
various allied plants of similar habit, as species of 
Scilla, Muscarz, etc. 

Californian H., the genus Brodiva. Feathered H., 
Muscari comosum monstrosum. Grape H., the genus 
Muscari, esp. M, botryoides. Lily H., Scilla Litlio- 
Hyacinthus. Missouri H., the genera Byodizva and Hes- 
peroscordum (Hesperanthus), Star H., Scilla amena. 
Starch H., A7uscari racemosum. Tassel H., Aluscari 
comosum. Water H., a name of Pontederia crassipes, 
a water plant of Florida, etc., with clusters of light-blue or 
violet flowers. Wild or Wood H. (of Britain), Se/?/a 
nutans (= BLUEBELL 2); (of N. America), Sc7//a or Camiassia 
Iraser?, (See Treas. Bot. and Miller Plazt-2.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens it. xlviii. 205 There be two sortes of 
Hyacinthes, yet ouer and aboue diuers others whiche are 
also counted Hyacinthes. /é7d. 206 In Englishe also 
Hyacinthe or Crowtoes. 1664 Evatyn Aad. //ort. (1729) 
198 Tuberous Iris, Hyacinth Zeboin, 1728-46 THomson 
Spring 546 Hyacinths, of purest virginwhite. 1741 Comzp/. 
Fam.-Piece u. iii. 353 Beds of Ranunculus, Hyacinth, and 
Anemonies. 1820 SHELLEY Sevs7t. P/. 1. vii, The hyacinth, 
purple, and white, and blue, Which flung from its bells a 
sweet peal anew. 1851 Lonor. Gold. Leg. iv. Convent 
Hlirschau 74 A delicious fragrance..as of hyacinths. 1859 
Tennyson Guinevere 386 Sheets of hyacinth That seem’d 
the heavens upbreaking thro’ the earth. 1882 Garden 11 
Feb, 90/1 Spare bulbs of Grape Hyacinths..might be natu- 
ralised in the Grass. 1897 Daily News 30 June 8/r Sir 
Herbert Maxwell objects to the southron use of the name 
bluebells, as applied to the flowers that he prefers to call 
wood hyacinths. 1897 H. J. Wepper in Audletin U.S. Dep. 
Agric. Bot. No. 18 (tit?e) The Water Hyacinth, and its 
relation to navigation in Florida. 

ec. fig. (pl.). Hyacinthine locks. (See Hya- 
CINTHINE I.) 

1768 Sir W. Jones Solima 5 in Poems, etc. (1777) t The 
fragrant hyacinths of Azza’s hair. 


d. A purplish blue colour resembling that of 
a common variety of the flower (see b). 

1891 Daily News 24 Feb. 5/8 The new spring colour is 
called ‘hyacinth’ and is exactly that of the purple-blue 
hyacinth, | . 

3. A bird; a kind of water-hen with purple 
plumage, as the genera /onornzs and Porphyrio. 

4. attrib, and Comb., as hyacinth-like adj. ; 
hyacinth-glass, a glass vessel for the water-culture 
of a hyacinth-bulb ; hyacinth-stone =sense I. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz ix, The hyacinth-glasses in the 
parlour-window. @1849 MANGAN Poevns (1859) 61 A price 
less hyacinth-stone. 1859 W.S. Coteman Woodlands (1866) 
71 Delicate white blossoms .. arrayed in a hyacinth-like 
form. 1887 Pal? Mall G. 15 Oct.11/1 In 1730 the hyacinth 
trade experienced its greatest prosperity. 

b. esp. in reference to the reddish-orange colour 
of the gem (1 b), or the blue or purple colour of 


the flower (2). , 

1694 Satmon Bates’ Disp. (1713) 381/1 The Odoriferous 
yellow or Hyacinth Oil. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 
1. 29 Hyacinth red—high red with a shade of brown. 1876 
Quipa Winter City x. 299 The hyacinth-hued hills. 1898 
Daily News 9 Apr. 6/3 The favourite colour. .the hyacinth 
blue, so called by the milliners, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is more mauve than blue. __ 

Hyacinthian (hoijasinpian), a. [f. L. hya- 
cinth-us+-1AN.] Of or pertaining to the hyacinth 
(sense I or 2), hyacinthine. 

1714 Euspen Crt. of Love in Steele's Poet, Misc. 102 
Proud Columns.. That hewn from Hyacinthian Quarries 
came 1794 Mrs. A. M. Bennetr £?/ex I. 5 A profu- 
sion of white waving locks .. conveyed some idea of their 
hyacinthian beauty, before age had silvered them over. 
1858 Caswat Poems 93 Hyacinthian blue, 

Hyacinthine (hoi,asinpin, -ain), a. Also 7-8 
-in. [ad. L. hyacinthin-us, a Gr. baxivO.v-os, f. 
idxw6os HYACINTH: see -INE.] 

1. Ofthe colour of a hyacinth (either the gem (1 a) 
or the flower). (Chiefly as a poetic or rhetorical 


HYADES. . 


epithet of hair, after //om. Od. vi. 231, xdpas baxu- 
div dvOe dpotas, ‘locks like the hyacinthine flower’, 
which in the next line seem to be compared to gold.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hyacinthine, of Violet or Purple 
colour, 1667 Mitton /, Z.1v. 301 Hyacinthin locks Round 
from his parted forelock manly hung Clustring. 1725 Popr 
Odyss. v1. 274 His hyacinthine locks descend in wavy curls. 
1791 Prarson in PAil. Trans. LXXXI1. 363 Argentine 
flowers of antimony, hyacinthine glass of antimony. 1863 
Bates Nat, Amazon iv. (1864) 80 The splendid Hyacinthine 
Macaw (Macrocercus Hyacinthinus)..is entirely of a soft 
hyacinthine blue colour, except round the eyes. 1874 
LoweLL Agassiz Poet. Wks. 1890 IV. 112 Shaking with 
burly mirth his hyacinthine hair. 1874 H. D. Westrorp 
Man. Precious Stones 74 Many fine engravings, and also 
camei, occur in the essonite, and the hyacinthine garnet. 
/bid. 93 The hyacinthine sard is ..a rich .. variety of this 
stone which possesses the orange-red tint. ? 

2. Of, made of, or adorned with hyacinths. 

1675 Hoppes Odyssey (1677) 73 From his hair the colour 
gray she [Pallas] took, And made it like the hyacinthine 
flower. 1760 Fawkes tr. Avacreon xlii, (R.), With hya- 
cinthine chaplet crown’d. 1791 CowrER Odyssey vt. 286 
His curling locks like hyacinthine flowers. 1822 * B, Corn- 
watt’ Sonn. to Skylark, Hyacinthine bowers. 

3. Like the boy Hyacinthus of Greek mythology. 

1847 EmErson Poems, Threnody, The hyacinthine boy, for 
whom Morn well might break and April bloom. 

|| Hyades (hai:ad7z), sd. p/. Astron. Rarely angli- 
cized Hyads. [a. Gr. iddes, fem. pl., in popular 
etymology connected with vey to rain (their heliacal 
rising being supposed to prognosticate rain), but 
perhaps f. ds, tos swine, the L. name being szece/x 
little pigs. With the anglicized //yads cf. F. 
flyades.|_ A group of stars near the Pleiades, in 
the head of the constellation Taurus, the chief of 
which is the bright red star Aldebaran. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vit. xxv.(Bodl. MS.), Hyades 
.. bene reyny sterres, for in be risynge of them falleb moche 
rayne. 1513 DouGcitas A¢ne/s 111. viii. 2t Of every sterne 
the twinkilling notis he.. Arthuris huyfe, and Hyades. 
1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xiii, 192 The Pleiads and Hiads 
make the Seasons, the Dogstarre maketh the heat of the 
Sommer. 1637 Heywoop Royal Ship 27 Shining like five 
of the seven Hyades. 1842 Penmy Cycl. XXIV. 104/2 
Aldebaran and the Hyades form the forehead and eye. 
1854 KericutLey AZythol. Anc. Greece (ed. 3) 413 The 
Pleiads, Hyads, and Orion's strength. 

Hyena, variant of Hyena. 

|| Hya-hya (haivahoi'a). [Native name.] The 
Cow-tree of British Guiana (Zalernemontana 
utilis) : see COW-TREE 2. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 494/1 The milk-tree, or Hya-hya 
of Demerara. @1882 Sir R. Curistison A utobiog. (1885) I. 
390, I examined in 1830 the juice obtained by incision into 
the trunk of the Hya-hya tree, 

Hyalescent (hoijalesént), a. [f. Gr, tadr-os 
glass + -ESCENT.] Becoming hyaline or glassy. 
So Hyale‘scence, the process of becoming or 
condition of being hyaline. 

1864 WessteR, //yalescence, 

Hyalin (hoidlin). [f. Gr. tad-os glass (see 
next) + -IN.] a. Physiol. ‘The pellucid point 
which is the first stage of developement of the 
nucleolus of Schleiden’ (Mayne). b. Path. Reck- 
linghausen’s term for the translucent substance 
found in tubercle; called by Langhans ‘ canalised 
fibrin’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). ©. An opalescent sub- 
stance resembling chitin, which is the chief con- 
stituent of the wall of a hydatid cyst. (So called 
by Hoppe-Seyler.) 

1854 in Mayne Lxfos. Lex. 

Hyaline (hoialin, -9in), a. and sé. [ad. L. 
hyalin-us, a. Gr. vaduros of glass or crystal, f. bados, 
vedos glass (said to be originally an Egyptian word). 
Cf. F. hyalin (OF. zalin).] 

A. adj. Resembling glass, transparent as glass, 
glassy, crystalline, vitreous. (Chiefly echzzcal.) 

Hyaline cartilage, ordinary cartilage, as distinguished 
from fibro-cartilage or other varieties. Hyadine degenera- 
tion, a form of degeneration of various tissues in which 
they assume a glassy appearance. 

a@1661 Hotypay Fuvenal (1673) 174 Sprinkled over with 
hyaline or glass-colour'd dust. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 
1.117 As below she braids her hyaline hair. 1828 Stark 
Elem. Nat. /Tist. 11, 118 Body oblong, depressed. .tunic 
whitish, hyaline. 1855 Hotpen Hv. Osteol, (1878) 24 
The. .skeleton of the foetus..consists at first of hyaline 
cartilage. 1867 H. Macmittan Bible Teach, ii. (1870) 30 
Like the hyaline pavement which John saw in vision. 1880 
W. B. Carpenter in 19/2 Cent. April 613 Near the surface 
of the water.,the inter-spaces [of the iceberg] lose their dead 
whiteness, and become hyaline or bluish. 1897 ALLBUTT 
Syst. Med. 11. 698 These hyaline or hyaloid degenerations 
are found. .in aged dogs. ‘ 

B. sb. 1. ‘A sea of glass like unto crystal’ 
(O4\acca badivn, Rev. iv. 6); hence a poetic term 
for the smooth sea, the clear sky, or any transparent 
substance. 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. vit. 619 On the cleer Hyaline, the 
Glassie Sea, 1827 Montcomery Pe/icaz Js/. 1. 162 Through 
the clear hyaline the Ship of Heaven Came sailing. 1876 
M. Cottins x. Midn. to M11. Pref. Poem 186 Like halcyon 
brooding on the hyaline. 1876 BLackmore C7iffs II. xiv. 
215 Meadows .. fluttered with the pearly hyaline of dew. 

2. Anat. and Biol. a. The Hyatom membrane 
of the eye. b. Hyaline cartilage (see A). @ = 
HYALOPLASM. 
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1864 WensteER, //yadine,..the pellucid substance in cells 
in process of development. . 

|| Hyalino'sis. ath. [See -osis.] Hyaline 
degeneration; see HYALINE a. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 325 Hyaloid degenera- 
tion, or hyalinosis. , , ; 

Hyalite (hoiiloit). A/in. [f. Gr. dad-os glass 
+-1re (F, Ayalite): named by Werner 1794.) A 
colourless variety of opal, occurring in globular 
concretions. 

1794 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1. 297 Hyalite, Miiller’s 
Glass, of the Germans. 1852 TH. Ross //usboldt's Trav. 
I. i. 36 Known by the names of volcanic glass, glass of 
Muller, or hyalite. 1868 Dana AZin. (ed. 5) 201 Hyalite 
occurs in amygdaloid. 

|| Hyalitis (hoijalaitis). Path. [f. Gr. vad-os 
glass + -171s.] Inflammation of the vitreous humour 
of the eye. 

1847 in Cratc. 1875 H. Watton Dis. Eye (ed. 3) 975 
Hyalitis is not excited by wounds. 

Hyalo- (hai,alo), combining form of Gr. tad-os 
glass, used in various modern terms, chiefly scientific 
and technical: as Hy‘aloclast (-klast) sonce-wwd. 
[after zconoclast], a glass-breaker, Hy-alograph 
(-graf) [Gr. -ypapos that writes], ‘an instrument 
for etching on a transparent surface’; so Hyalo- 
graphy (-pgrafi) [Gr. -ypagua writing], ‘the art of 
writing or engraving on glass’ (Webster 1864). 
+Hyalo‘melan(e, M77, [Gr. weAav- black], a name 
formerly given to glassy varieties of basalt. Hy‘alo- 
micte (-mikt), A7iz. [Fr. hyalomicte, 1. Gr. purrés 
mixed], a mixture of quartz and mica, of granulated 
texture. Hy‘alophane (-fein), J/¢. [Gr. -pavys 
appearing], a barium feldspar, found in transparent 
crystals, Hyaloplasm (-plaz’m), Zzo/. [Gr. 
mAdopa moulding, formation], transparent homo- 
geneous protoplasm; hence Hyalopla‘smic a., 
pertaining to or of the nature of hyaloplasm. 
Hyalopterous (-pptéras), a. Hxtom. [Gr. wrépov 
wing], having transparent wings (Mayne /xfos. 
Lex.1854). Hyalosiderite (-si'dérait), A727. [Gr. 
otdnpitns of iron: see SIDERITE], a very ferruginous 
variety of chrysolite, occurring in large glassy 
crystals. Hyalospermous (-spo‘imas), a. Bot. [Gr. 
onéppa seed], having transparent seeds (Mayne 
1854). Hyalotekite (tr kit), Ai. [Gr. rhKew 
to melt: see -1TE], a silicate of lead with barium 
and calcium, which fuses to a clear glass. + Hyalo- 
type (see quot.). 

18.. Moorr Devil among Schol. 106 That redoubted 
*Hyaloclast, Who still contrived, by dint of throttle, 
Where’er he went to crack a bottle! 1879 RutLey Study 
Rocks xi. 199 He subdivides them into tachylites, or those 
which are soluble in acids, and *hyalomelanes or those 
which are insoluble in acids. 1853 TH. Ross Hrnboldt’s 
7 rau. 111. xxv. 65 Analogous to the stanniferous granites, 
the *hyalomictes, and the pegmatites. 1855 Amer. Frul. 
Sc. Ser. mu. XIX. 362 *Hyalophan ., occurs..in the dolo- 
mite of the Binnen valley. 1868 Dana Jinx. (ed. 5) 346 
Hyalophane..fuses with difficulty to a blebby glass. 1886 
Da.wincer in F722. R. ATicrosc. Soc. Apr. 199 A distinct 
granular condition becomes apparent in what was the homo- 
geneous *hyaloplasm, 1824 P/Ad/. Mag. LXIII. 182 *Hyalo- 
siderite occurs for the most part in crystals. 1851 R. Hunt 
Photogr. ix. 102 Specimens, which they term *Hyalotypes. 
These are positive pictures, copied on glass from negatives 
obtained upon the same material. Their peculiarity is the 
adaptation of them for magic-lantern slides. 


Hyaloid (hoi-aloid), a. and sd. [a. F. hyaloide, 
or ad, L. hyaloides, a. Gr. tadoedys like glass, 
glassy, f. Jados glass: see HYALINE.] 


A. adj. (Chiefly Anat.) a. Glassy, hyaline. 
Llyaloid coat or membrane, a thin transparent 
membrane enveloping the vitreous humour of the 
eye. Lyaloid body, humour, substance ; names for 
the vitreous humour (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 1b. Con- 
nected with the hyaloid membrane, as /yalotd 
artery, canal, vein (ibid.). 

1838-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 306/1 The outer capsule formed 
by the hyaloid membrane. 77d. 553/1 The hyaloid coat .. 
is perfectly transparent. 1838 Peuny Cycl. X. 139/1 There 
can be no doubt that the vitreous humour is secreted by the 
surfaces of the hyaloid cells. 1877 Huxtey Azat. /nv. 
Anim. viii. 527 Covered by a thick hyaloid membrane. 

B. sd. ‘ 

1, Anat. The hyaloid membrane: see A. a. 

[1670 Phil. Trans. V. 1025 The Hyalocides, which in- 
velopes the Vitreous humour, is perfectly transparent.] 
1838 Penny Cycl. X. 138/2 The pigment left by the ciliary 
body, which .. rests upon that portion of the surface of the 
hyaloid. 1869 Lng. Mech, 3 Dec. 272/2 Beyond this hyaloid 
.. is the retina. 

2. =HYALIne Bt.) 

1844 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 31 A picturesque rock, im- 
mersed up to its shoulders in a green hyaloid. 

||Hyaloiditis (-sitis). [f prec. + -r1Is.] 
Inflammation of the hyaloid membrane. 

1854 in Mayne Lxfos. Lex. 

|| Hyalonema (hoi,alon#ma). f[inod.L., f. Gr. 
vado-s glass + vjpa thread.] The glass-rope sponge, 
which roots itself to the sea-bed by a long stem 
twisted of fine siliceous threads. Hence Hyalo- 
ne‘mid, a sponge of this family (/Zyalonemide). 





HYBRID. 


1855 Kincstey Glaucus (1878) 86 The Hyalonemas, or 
glass-rope sponges. 1876 Beneden's Anim. Parasites 64 In 
the sea of Japan is found a very remarkable sponge, gene- 
rally known by the name of Hyalonema. 

Hyalose (hoi-alous), Chem. [f. as Wyanin + 
-osk.] A dextro-rotatory sugar obtained from the 
hyalin of a hydatid cyst. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hybern-, incorrect spelling of H1BERN-. 

Hyblean (haibl7an), a, Also Hyblean. [f. 
L. Hyblie-us (f. Liybla, Gr. “SBdn) +-an.] Of or 
pertaining to the town of Hybla in Sicily, celebrated 
for the honey produced on the neighbouring hills ; 
hence foe?., honied, sweet, mellifluous. 

1614 T. Apams Devil's Banguet 17 Not the Hyblaean 
Nectar of heauen, whereof, he that drinkes, shall neuer 
thirst againe. 1682 Tate Ads. § Achit. 1. 1123 Thronging 
and busy as Hyblaan swarms. 1742 Younc V7. 7%. 11. 
536 From friendship .. ‘The Wise extract Earth’s most 
Hyblean Bliss. 1880 Swinsurne S/ady Shaks. 201 Golden 
and Hyblzan eloquence ! 

Hyblan (hoiblan), a. vave—'. =prec. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Azz, Leigh v. 190 She'll hear the 
softest hum of Hyblan bee. 

Hybodont (hi-bodgnt), sd. and a. _ [f. Gr. Bos 
hump, t8és hump-backed + é50vs, dé0rv7- tooth. } 

A. sb. A shark of the extinct genus //ybodon or 
family //ylodontid, with conical compressed teeth. 

1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 589 Intermediate between these 
[Cestracionts] and the ordinary Sharks was another family, 
to which the name of Hybodonts has been given. 1862 
Dana Man. Geol. 278 note. 1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. 
(1879) 388. ‘ 

B. adj. Belonging to this family of fishes. 

1872 NicHotson Palzgont. 339 The teeth are of what is 
called the ‘Hybodont’ form, having a general conical 
shape. : 

Hybrid (hoi:brid, hibrid), 54. and a, Also 7 
hi-, hybride. [f. L. Aybx7da, more correctly h2- 
brida (ibrida), offspring of a tame sow and wild 
boar ; hence, of human parents of different races, 
half-breed. Cf. F. hydrzde (1798 in Hatz.-Darm.). 

A few examples of this word occur early in 17th c.; but 
it was scarcely in use till the 19th. ‘he only member of 
the group given by Johnson is Hysripous a. ; Ash and 
Todd have also hyé77%d adj., to which Webster 1828 adds 


_ Aybrid sb. As to the ultimate etym. of L. hybrida see 


Prof. Minton Warren in Aver. Frnt. Philol. V. No. 4.) 

A. sb. : 

1. The offspring of two animals or plants of 
different species, or (less strictly) varieties ; a half- 
breed, cross-breed, or mongrel. 

Reciprocal hybrids, hybrids produced from the same 
two species A and B, where in the one case A is male and 
B female, in the other B is male and A female; e.g. the 
mule and the hinny. 

a. ofanimals. (In 17th. only asin original L.) 

1601 Hotranp Péiny II. 231 There is no creature ingenders _ 
so soon with wild of the kind, as doth swine: and verily 
such hogs in old time they called Hybrides, as a man would 
say, halfe wild, 1623 CockEram, //7é77de,a Hog ingendred 
betweene a wilde Boare anda tame Sow. 1828 WEBSTER, 
Hybrid, amongrel or mule; an animal or plant, produced 
from the mixture of two species. 1851 D. Witson Preh. 
Ann, (1863) If. 1v. ii. 232 Grotesque hybrids, half-bird, 
half-beast. 1859 Darwin Ovig. Spec. i, 26 The hybrids 
or mongrels from between all the breeds of the pigeon are 
perfectly fertile. 1862 Huxtry Lect. Wrhkg. Men 112 
‘There is a great difference between ‘ Mongrels’ which are 
crosses between distinct races and ‘hybrids’ which are 
crosses between distinct species. 

b. of human beings. 

1630 B. Jonson New Jun u. ii, She’s a wild Irish born, 
sir, and a hybride. 186r J. Crawrurp in 7vans. Ethnol. 
Soc. (N.S.) I. 357 At the best we [English] are but hybrids, 
yet, probably, not the worse for that. 1878 Bosw. SmitH 
Carthage 434 Negroes from the Soudan, not such sickly 
. hybrids as you see in Oxford Street. but real down-right 
Negroes halfnaked, black as ebony. 

e. of plants. 

[1788 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. (ed. 4) Gloss., HWybrvida, a Bas- 
tard, a monstrous Production of two Plants of different 
Species.] 1828 [see a]. 1845 LinpLey Sch. Bot. x. (1858) 
167 No hybrids but such as are of a woody perennial 
character can be perpetuated with certainty. 1846 J. Bax- 
TER Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 358 Swedes are generally 
sown first. Hybrids .. are usually sown next, and-white 
turnips the last. 1867 Darwin in Zi/e § Lett. (1887) IIT. 
306 ‘The common Oxlip found everywhere .. in England, is 
certainly a hybrid between the primrose and cowslip. 

2. transf. and fig. Anything derived from hetero- 
geneous sources, or composed of different or in- 
congruous elements ; in P/z/o/. a composite word 
formed of elements belonging to different languages. 

1850 H. Rocers Zss. II. iv. 213 A free resort to grotesque 
compounds. .favours the multiplication of yet more grotes- 
que hybrids. 1860 Darwin in Life §& Lett. (1887) IT. 338, 
I will tell you what you are, a hybrid, a complex cross of 
lawyer, poet, naturalist, and theologian! 1874 LisLr Carr 
Jud. Gwynne Il. vii. 163 A remarkable hybrid between 
a frank .. bumpkin, and a used up exquisite. 1879 Morris 
Eng. Accid. 35 Sometimes we find English and Rotana 
elements compounded. ‘These are termed //yd7ids. 1895 
F. Hatt 7wo Trifles 28 The ancient Romans would not have 
endured scientistes or scientista, as a new type of hybrid. 

B. adj. 

1. Produced by the inter-breeding of two different 
species or varieties of animals or plants; mongrel, 
cross-bred, half-bred. 

1775 Asn, Hybrid, begotten between animals of different 
species, produced from plants of different kinds. 1789 E. 


HYBRIDAL, 


Darwin Bot. Gard. 149 note, Many hybrid plants de- 
scribed. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem. 47 These 
hybrid, or mule productions. 1857 Darwin in Life & Lett. 
(1887) II. 96, I think there is rather better evidence on 
the sterility of hybrid animals than you seem to admit. 
1865 Patcrave Avadia II. 211 The town inhabitants .. 
are at present a very hybrid race, yet fused into a general 


.. type. 

2. transf. and fig. Derived from heterogeneous or 
incongruous sources ; having a mixed character ; 
composed of two diverse elements; mongrel. 

Hybrid bill, a bill in Parliament combining the character- 
istics of a public and private bill, which is referred to a 
hybrid committee, i.e. a committee nominated partly (as in 
a public bill) by the House of Commons and partly (as in 
a private bill) by the Committee of Selection. 

@1716 Soutn Serm. (1737) V. xii. 118 As Saint Paul..did 
[deal] with those judaizing hybrid Christians. 1805 Med. 
Frnl. XIV. 309 Incomplete vaccination..again followed by 
asort of hybrid result or modified variola. 1837-9 Hat- 
Lam Hist. Lit. 1. i. 1. § 87.79 The historians use a hybrid 
jargon intermixed with modern words. 1859 Erskine May 
Law of Parl. (ed, 4) xxiv. 613 Established by a public bill, 
brought in by the government, but otherwise treated as 
a private or ‘hybrid’ bill. 1864 Bowen Logic v. 120 As 
well executed as such a hybrid scheme can be. 1887 SKEAT 
Princ, Eng. Etymol. 1. 430 English abounds with Hybrid 
compounds..words made up from different languages. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commi, I. xiii. 185 note, In England .. 
Hybrid committees are appointed partly by the House and 
partly by the Committee of Selection. 1893 JZay's Law of 
Parl. (ed. 10) 444 Public bills which affect private rights. . 
are termed in practice ‘hybrid bills’. 

So + Hy bridal, + Hy*bridan adjs. =HyYBrina. 

1623 CockEram, //ybridan, whose parents are of diuers 
and sundry Nations. 1801 T. JerrErson Writ. (ed. Ford) 
VIII. 16, 1 am persuaded the squash. .is a hybridal plant. 

Hybridation (-éi:fan). [a. F. hybridation, f. 
hybride HYBRID: see -ATION.] = HYBRIDIZATION. 

1879 tr. De Quatrefages' Hum. Spec. 69 Finally, crossing 
between species, or hybridation, is extremely exceptional 
among plants and animals when left to themselves. 1882 
American V. 88 The rejection of the theory of hybridation 
advocated by some ostreiculturists. 

Hybridism (hoi-bridiz’m, hi'b-). 
+-1sm: cf. F. hybridisme.} 

1. The fact or condition of being hybrid; the 
hybrid condition in plants or animals as a biological 


phenomenon. 

1846 in WorcesTER. 1857 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) 
II. tro, I have now been three whole months on one chap- 
ter [of ‘ Origin of Species’] on Hybridism. 1862 Hux try 
Lect. Wrkg. ‘Ten 147 Here are the phenomena of Hy- 
bridism staring you in the face. 

b. The production of hybrids; cross-breeding. 

1845 LinpLey Sch. Bot. x. (1858) 169 Recourse is had to 
hybridism, when a wild insipid fruit may be possibly im- 
proved. 1863 Dicey Federal St. I. 208 It is, in fact, the 
instinct of self-preservation, which revolts at hybridism. 
1883 H. Drummonp Nat. Law in Spir. W. Pref. (1884) 13 
Inappropriate hybridism is checked by the Law of Sterility. 

2. Philol. The formation of a word from elements 
belonging to different languages. 

1862 LatrHam Zng. Lang. (ed. 5) 480 In seamstress and 
songstress we find instances of hybridism. 

Hy bridist. [f. as prec. +-1st.] =Hypripizer, 

1849 Florist 223 By the acquisition of this species, a new 
field for the hybridist is thrown open, 1850 /d7d. 80 Of late 
the skill of hybridists has been misdirected to the production 
of size of blossom and novelty of colour. 1882 Gardez 25 Feb. 
123/t Old Hypbridisers had not, however, the material to 
work upon which modern Hybridists possess. 

Hybridity (hoibri-diti, hib-). [f. as prec. + 

-1ry: cf. F. hybridité.| Hybrid condition. 

1837 Darwin in Life § Lett. (1887) II. 8 It would lead to 
closest examination of hybridity. 1842 PricHarp Vat, 
Hist. Man 12 Briefly surveying the phenomena of hybri- 
dity. 1890 Stuart GLENNIE in Vature 2 Oct., The Aryan 
Janguages present such indications of hybridity as would 
correspond with such racial intermixture. 

Hy'bridi:zable, a. [f. as next + -ABLE.] 
Capable of hybridization. 

a 1864 J. D. Hooker (W.), Hybridizable genera are rarer 
than is generally supposed, 1871 W. T. Dyer in rx. 
Bot. 1X. 304 Willows are hybridizable. 1893 RomMANES 
Let. in Life iv. (1895) 332 Its constituent species being 
freely hybridisable. — 

Hy:bridiza‘tion. [f. Hyprmize + -atr0n.] 
The formation of hybrids ; cross-breeding between 


parents of different species, 

1851 //lustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 205 In the hybridization 
of plants experiments are always of much interest. 1883 
G. ALLEN in Longm, Mag. July 314 The possibility of fertile 
hybridisation in such a manner shows that the plants have 
not long diverged from the common central stock, 

Hybridize (hoi-bridsiz, hib-), v. [f Hyprip 
+-I2ZE.] 

1. trans. To subject (species or varieties of plants 
or animals) to cross-breeding; to cause to inter- 
breed and thus to produce hybrids. 

1845 Florist’s ¥rnd, 258 Suited to the purposes of hybridi- 
sing. 1849 /lorvist 201 This [sameness] led enterprising 
cultivators to hybridise the sorts they possessed. 1859 
Darwin Ovig. Sec. ix. (1872) 249 Hybridised embryos 
probably often perish in like manner. 1861 DELAMER 
Fil. Gard, 53 The produce therefrom [a large bed] is 
completely hybridized by the agency of the wind and of 
bees. 

b. To form or construct (words) in a hybrid 
manner (Cent, Dict.). 

2. intr. a. To produce a hybrid or hybrids 
between two distinct species or varieties, 
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1853 Blackw. Mag. LX XIII. 131 He grafted, and budded, 
and hybridised, and experimented. 1885 MJanch. Exam. 
23 Feb. 5/4 His attempts to hybridise with the other 
tuberous species have failed. ; 

b. Of an animal or plant: To produce hybrid 
offspring by crossing wth another species or 
variety ; to cross or interbreed. 

1862 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. YX. 119 [Sorghum] Its 
disposition to hybridize with broom-corn, 1880 Chawib. 
Encycl. s.v. Canary, The canary hybridizes readily with 
some other species of finch, : 

Hy'bridizer. [f. prec. + -prl.] One who 
produces hybrids by crossing different species or 
varieties of animals or plants. 

1849 Florist 223 These difficulties. .every hybridiser must 
make up his mind to encounter and surmount. 1859 Dar- 
win O7ig. Spec, iv. (1872) 76 Every hybridizer knows how 
unfavourable exposure to wet is to the fertilisation of 
a flower, 1882 [see Hyvripisr]. 

Hy'bridous, a. Now rare or Obs. [f. L. 
hybrida + -ous. (The only word of the group 
in Johnson.)] = Hysrip a.; of hybrid character. 

1691 Ray Creation 11. (1692) 69 Why such different Species 
should not only mingle together, but also generate an 
Animal, and yet that that hybridous Production should 
not again generate, and so. a new Race be carried on. 1714 
L. Mitsourne Zvattor’'s Rew. Pref., The phrase was 
hybridous, and therefore inelegant. 1771 AZisc. in Ann. 
eg, 172/2 Botanists .. have produced hybridous plants. 
1794 Martyn Rowsseau's Bot. xxvi. 390 It proved to be 
a hybridous plant or mule, 1803 S. Peace Anecd. Eng. 
Lang. 192 Elizabeth R., which is a glaring hybridous mix- 
ture of English and Latin. 1885 W. M:Donatp in NV. Amer. 
Rev. Sept. 290 No hybridous architecture. 

Hyce, Hycht, obs. ff. Hoisz, Hetcut, Hyd: 
see HipE sd.l and v.1 Hydage, obs. f. Hrpace. 

Hydantoic (hoidentowik), a. Chem. [Arbi- 
trary formation from Gr. ¥5-wp water + (ALL)AN- 
Toic.] =Glycoluric. So Hydantoate (hoaidzen- 
tou,ét) [see -ATE 1c]; Hyda-ntoin =Glycolylurea. 

1866 OvLINnG Anim. Chent, 127 Schlieper added the leuco- 
turic, allituric, dilituric, hydantoic, hydurilic, and allanturic 
or lantanuric acids. Jééd. 135 Hydantoine, 1872 Warts 
Dict. Chem, V1. 702 Hydantoic acid. .crystallizes in large, 
transparent, colourless..prisms. Jézd., All the hydantoates 
-.are easily soluble in water. Jé/d., The hydantoin 
separates in colourless specular crystals. 

Hydatic (hoide'tik), a. [ad. Gr. tdarin-ds 
watery, f. d5ar- water. Cf. F. hydatique.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a hydatid; watery. 
So + Hyda‘tical a. 

1710 Douctas in PAil. Trans. XXVII. 34 A large hy- 
datical or watery Tumor. 1872 PrasLeE Ovar. Tumours 
42 The hydatic [cyst], with contents clear as spring water. 

Hydatid (hoi-datid hi-d-), sd.(@.) Path. Chiefly 
in f/.; formerly in Lat. form hydatides (hidz:- 
tidzz). fad. Gr. béaris, bda715- a drop of water, 
watery vesicle. Cf. F. hydatide.] A cyst con- 
taining a clear watery fluid, occurring as a morbid 
formation in the tissues of animal bodies ; esf. one 
formed by and containing the larva of a tapeworm ; 
hence, the larva of a tapeworm (esp. of Zaza 
echtnococcus) in its encysted state. 

a, 1683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 284 Some..by no means will 
admit of Egs, but will have them all to be Hydatides. 1687 
Ibid. XVI. 506 That Hydatides often met with in morbid 
Animal Bodies, are a Species of Worms, or Imperfect 
Animals. 1762 R. Guy Pract. Obs. Cancers 91 A great 
quantity of Hydatides, or small connected Bladders of 
clear water, 

B. 1782 H. Watson in Med. Commun. 1. 90 The kidnies 
were, .filled with hydatids. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) 
III. 236 Calves, which have an hydatide with insects in- 
closed in it in the frontalsinus. 1851 H. SrepHens Bk. Farnz 
(ed. 2) II, 163/1 The disease [‘the sturdy’] is caused by a 
living animal in the brain, the Many-headed hydatid. 1880 
Mac Cormac Axtisept. Surg. 218 An operation planned 
and carried out .. for the radical cure of cases of hydatid 
of the liver. 

b. Hydatid of Morgagni, a small body of which 
one or more are often found attached to the epi- 
didymis or to the Fallopian tube; formerly sup- 
posed to’ be a hydatid, now generally.held to be 
the remnant of the Miillerian duct. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Morgagni. | é 

B. attrib. or adj. Of or belonging to hydatids ; 
of the nature of a hydatid; containing or affected 


with hydatids. 

1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 203 The 
hydatid tumour of the breast. .so named from its containing 
cysts of the nature of hydatids. 1829 Sir A. Cooper /d/ust. 
Dis, Breast t. iii. 20 On the Hydatid Disease of the Breast. 
The term Hydatid might be applied to every watery tumour, 
and it may therefore here with propriety be employed, 1845 
Bupp Dis, Liver 341 The hydatid cyst. 186x Hutcme_ tr. 
Moquin-Tandon it, vit, xiii. 391 The old writers gave them 
the name of Hydatids, or Hydatid Worms, 1897 ALLBUTT 
Syst. Med, 11.1116 One hydatid patient for every sixty-five 
admitted. /é/d, 1134 Percussion seldom yields the hydatid 
thrill. 

Hence Hydatidiform (also contr. Hy datiform) 
[cf. F. hydatiforme] a., having the form or character 
of a hydatid; Hydati‘dinous a., of the nature of 
a hydatid; containing hydatids; Hydati‘'genous 
a., producing hydatids. 

1860 Tanner Pregnancy Vv. 238 Vesicular or *hydatidiform 
disease of the chorion, 1855 RamssorHam Odstetr. Med. 
78 Solid tumours..are found imbedded in the mass, and 
occasionally, but very rarely, it is *hydatidinous. 1854 





HYDRA. 


Mayne Exfos,. Lex.,*Hydatiform, 1876 Harvey Jat. Med. 
(ed. 6) 368 Hydatiform and polypoid tumors of the uterus. 
1854 Mayne Expos, Lex., *Hydatigenous. 1889 J. M. 
Duncan Lect. Dis. Wom. vii. (ed. 4) 37 Hydatigenous 
degeneration of the ovum is an objectionable name. 

Hydatism (hai-datiz’m, hitd-). Med. [ad. Gr. 
vdariop-ds, f. *vdariCev to be watery, f. viar- water. 
Cf. F. hydatisme.] A sound produced by motion 
of effused fluid in a cavity of the body. 

1753 in CHAMBERS Cycl, Supp. 1847 in Craic. 1884 in 
Mayne Exfos. Lex. 


Hydatoid (hoi-datoid, hi-d-), a. and sd. [ad. 
mod.L. hydatoidés, a. Gr. tdaroed-ns like water, 
watery (f. b5a70- water + ef50s form); 70 bdaroedés 
the aqueous humour of the eye. Cf. F. hydatoide.] 

a. adj. Resembling water, watery, aqueous. 
b. sd. The aqueous humour of the eye; also, 
the investing membrane of the aqueous humour 
(Webster 1864).. (Cf. Hyaxorp,) 

[1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), Hydatordes, the aqueous or 
watery Humour ofthe Eye.] 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hydatoid 
Jiuid, the aqueous humour of the eye. A. membrane, the 
membrane of Descemet. 

Hy-day-gies, hydegy : see Hay s/.4 2. 

Hydd, obs. f. H1pr 56.1 Hydder, -ir, obs. ff. 
Hiruer. Hyde, obs. f. H1pr; obs. pa. t. and 
pple. of Hm. Hydel, -les, hyddillis, hydles, 
var. HipEL, Hmets. Hyder, obs. f. HirHer, 
Hypra. Hydious, obs. f. Hrpxrovs. 

Hydnoid (hi-dnoid), 2. Bot. [See -orp.] Resem- 
bling or allied to the genus Hydnwm of fungi. 

Hydose, -ous, etc., obs, ff. Hiprous. Hyd- 
our(e, Hydowse, var. Hipour, Hipous, Ods. 

Hydr-, the usual form of Hypro- bef. a vowel. 

Hydra (hoidra), Forms: a. 4-6 ydre, 5 
ydres, 6-7 hydre, hyder. 8. 4 idra, 6-7 hidra, 
6- hydra. [a. L. hydra, a. Gr. t5pa, water-ser- 
pent; spec. asin sense. Some of the earlier forms 
are a. OF. zdres, ydre (mod.F. hydre).] 

I. 1. Gr. dGih. The fabulous many-headed snake 
of the marshes of Lerna, whose heads grew again 
as fast as they were cut off; said to have been 
at length killed by Hercules. 

a. ¢1374 CHAUCER Boeth. 1v. pr. vi. 104 (Camb. MS.) 
Whan o dowte is determyned and kut awey, ther wexen 
oother dowtes with-owte nowmbyr ryht as the heuedes 
wexen of ydre the serpent bat Ercules slowh. 1460 Cap- 
GRAVE Chron. (Rolls) 33 The vir. [labour of Hercules], 
killyng of the grete serpent cleped Ydres. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. xt. xix, How redoubted Hercules .. Fought 
with an ydre. 1590 SPENSER /. Q. 11. xii. 23 Spring-headed 
Hydres ; and sea-shouldring Whales. 

B. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvi. ix. (Bodl. MS.), 
Ydra is a serpente wip many hedes..and it is seide that 3if 
one hed is smyte of bree hedes growip ajen. 1596 SPENSER 
f, Q. vi. xii. 32 Like the hell-borne Hydra, which they 
faine That great Alcides whilome overthrew. 1604 SHaks. 
Oth, it. iii. 308 Had I as many mouthes as Hydra, such an 
answer would stop them all. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 628 
Worse Than Fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv'd, 
Gorgons and Hydra’s, and Chimera’s dire. 1780 Harris 
Phitol, Eng.Wks. (1841) 463 When Alexander the Great died, 
many tyrants, like many hydras, immediately sprung up. 
1879 GLapsTone in £76. Mag. I. No. 6. 663 The Eastern 
question has as many heads as the hydra, 

2. transf. and fig. A thing, person, or body of 
persons compared to the Lemzean hydra in its 
baneful or destructive character, its multifarious 


aspects, or the difficulty of its extirpation. 

1494 Fasyan Chron, vi. cciv. 215 The serpent Idre of enuy 
and false conspyracy, whiche euer burned in the harte of 
Edricus. 1546 BaLe Eng, Votaries u. (1550) 118b, That 
odyouse hydre and hissinge serpent of Rome. 1586 T. B. 
La Primaud, Fr, Acad. 1. (1589) 378 They minister life and 
nourishment. .to this monstrous Hydra of covetousnes and 
lucre. 1592 Daniet Sov. Delia xv. (R.), And yet the hydra 
of my cares renews Still new born sorrows of her fresh 
disdain. 1726 Amuerst Terre Fil. ix. 41 The hydra is not 
to be destroy'd, unless you strike off all the heads at once; 
..if you were to turn out one jacobite head of a college, 
another as bad is ready to step in his room. 1809 Han. 
More Calebs I, 387 Selfishness..is the hydra we are per- 
petually combating. 1850 MerivaLe Row. Enzp. (186s) Il. 
xii. 59 The hydra of revolt lay stunned and prostrate. 

3. A rhetorical term for any terrific serpent or 
reptile; a ‘dragon’. 

1546 BaLe Eng. Votaries 1. (1560) 98b, As greate honoure.. 
it was to Saint George that noble Captaine, to slea the 
-great hydre or Dragon at Silena. 1613 Purcuas Pi/erimage 
vi. i. 467 The Deserts of Lybia have in them many Hydras. 
1851-78 C. L. Smiru tr. Zasso iv. v, Hydras hiss, and 
Pythons whistling wail. 

_ 4. A water-snake ; esp. one of the venomons sea- 


snakes of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

1608 TopsELt Serpents (1658) 759 All Water-serpents, as 
well of the fresh, salt, and sweet waters may be called 
Hyders, or Snakes. 1814 Cary Dante, Inf. 1x. 41 Around 
them greenest hydras twisting roll'd Their volumes. 1855 
Emerson Misc., Sov. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) III. 374 Her 
interiors are terrific, full of hydras and crocodiles. 

5. Astron. An ancient southern constellation, 
represented as a water-snake or sea-serpent. Its 
chief star is Alphard or Cor Hydre, of the second 
magnitude. 

1559 W. CUNNINGHAM Cosmogr. Glasse 27 A Table of many 
notable fixed Sterres with their longitude .. Brightest in 
Hydra. 1674 Moxon 7'utor Astron. (ed. 3) 221 Hydra, the 
Hydre. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 379/2 Hydra, the Water- 
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snake, one of the old constellations, 1870 Proctor Othe 
Worlds xii. 293 The very existence of such a stream as 
Eridanus or Hydra. .implies..such a process of segregation. 

II. 6. Zool. (pl. usually hydre.) A genus of 
Hydrozoa, consisting of fresh-water polyps of very 
simple structure, the body having the form of a 
cylindrical tube, with a mouth surrounded by a ring 
of tentacles with stinging thread-cells. 

The name was given to it by Linnzus (1756), in allusion to 
the fact that cutting it in pieces only multiplies its numbers. 

1798 F. Kanmacuer G. Adams’ Ess. Microscope (ed. 2) 
title-p., An account of the. .singular properties of the Hydra 
and Verticelle. 1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1, 609/1 The 
Hydra. .is the largest..of the Fresh-water Polypi. 1847 
Carpenter Zool. § 1050 If cut transversely into several 
segments, each will in time become a perfect animal, so 
that thirty or forty Hydrz may thus be produced by the 
section of one. 1861 J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., 
Calent, 20 The Hydra possesses a gelatinous, sub-cylindrical 
body..having one end expanded into an adherent disc, or 
foot, a mouth being situated at its opposite extremity. 

b. The sexual bud or medusa of any hydroid 
hydrozoan; so called from its resemblance to an 
individual of the genus Hydra, 

1865 E. & A. Acassiz Seaside Stud. Nat. Hist. 23 The 
whole mass of the coral is porous, and the cavities occupied 
by the Hydrae are sunk perpendicularly to the surface 
within the rock. 

e. Hydra tuba: a \arval or non-sexual form of 
hydroid in certain Hydrozoa, of a trumpet-like form. 

1847 Sir J. G. Datyeit Rave Animals Scotl. 1.76 Hydra 
¢uba, the ‘Trumpet Polypus. 1858 Huxtey Oceanic Hy- 
drozoa 7 The like structure is observable in the ‘ Hydra 
tuba’, the larval form of the Lucernarian Medusze. 1870 
H. A, Nicnorson Maz. Zool. 1. ror The Hydra-tuba, as 
the young organism at this stage of its career has been 
termed by Sir J. G. Dalyell. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson 
Anim. Life. 780 The non-sexual Hydroid form of the Acra- 
speda, the Scyphistoma or Hydra tuba. 

TIL. 7. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. (a) in 
senses I and 2: Of or belonging to a hydra, hydra- 
like ; having as many heads, or as difficult to extir- 
pate, as the Lernzean hydra. 

1586 T.B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. (1589) 430 Protectors 
of this Hydra Ignorance. 1597 SHaks. 2 //en. JV, tv. ii. 38 
Whereon this Hydra-Sonne of Warre is borne. 1683 T. 
Hoy Agathocles 16 Poor Men! our Fruitful Hydra-IIls 
encrease, For One Head lost, an Hundred in the Place. 
1708 OzeE t tr. Botleau’s Lutrin vt, 113 Tyranny Erects her 
Hydra-head. 1742 Younc Nt. Th. 1v. 837 Dark Dzmons 
I discharge, and Hydra-stings. 1797 Mary Rostnson Wal- 
singham 1. 7 They are the hydra assailants which return 
with every hour, 1813 Sir R. Witson Priv, Diary II. 444 
If there is a fight.. you will then hear what a hydra force 
sprouted out for the occasion. 

(4) in sense 6: Belonging to or resembling the 
genus //ydra of polyps. 

1878 E. Crark Visit S. Amer. 45 This singular organism 
the physalia belongs to the hydra family, and is in every 
respect a jelly fish. 1880 E. R. Lankester in Nature 
X XI, 413 The sperms from which a new generation of 
hydra-forms will spring. 

b. similative or parasynthetic, as hydra-headed, 
-kinded, -necked adjs.; also hydra-like adj. 

1589 WarneR Alb, Eng. v. xxviii. 126- (Stanf.) Those 
Hydra-kinded warres. 1899 Suaxs. /7Zen. V, 1. i. 35 Nor 
neuer Hidra-headed Wilfulnesse So soone did loose his 
Seat; and all at once; As in this King. 1666 DrypENn 
Ann. Mirab, ccxlix, Hydra-like, the fire Lifts up his hun- 
dred heads to aim his way. 1798 Mattuus Pofwd. (1878) 
50 This hydra-headed monster rose again after a few years. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 49 Fancying that they can 
cut off at a blow the Hydra-like rogueries of mankind, 

Hydracid (hoidre'sid). Chem. [f. Hypr(o- d 
+Acip. Cf. F. hydracide, and Hypro-acip.] A 
term applied to an acid containing hydrogen, to 
distinguish it from an oxyacid, or oxactd, containing 
oxygen ; now esp. to the halogen acids, or simple 
compounds of hydrogen with chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, fluorine, or cyanogen, 

1826 Henry lem. Chem. 1. 374 These results are calcu- 
lated on the supposition that hypo-phosphorous or per- 
phosphorous acid is a binary compound of oxygen and 
phosphorus; but it is doubtful whether it may not be 
a triple compound of oxygen, phosphorus, and hydrogen, 
orahydracid. 1831 T,. P. Jones Convers. Chem. xxiii. 231 
‘There are several..acids in which hydrogen performs the 
office once supposed to belong exclusively to oxygen. .Acids 
of this kind are called hydracids. 1854 J. ScorrerN in 
Orr's Cire. Sc., Chem. 351 Hydrosulphuric acid is the first 
hydrogen acid, or kydy-acid, that has .. come under our 
notice. 1864-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 669 Ampére, in 
1810, suggested that it (HI) was a hydracid analogous to 
hydrochloric acid; and this .. was .. confirmed by Davy. 
1889 Muir & Mortey Watts’ Dict. Chem. 11. 702/1 The 
name [hydracid] is more particularly applied when it is 
desired to distinguish between two classes of compounds of 
the same element, ..thus we speak of the oxy-acids and the 
hydracids of the halogen elements. 

b. attrib. or adj. Of or belonging to a hydracid. 

1854 J. ScorrerN in Circ. Sc., Chem. 352 The attempt to 
assimilate oxyacid salts with the type of hydracid salts. 


Hydracrylic (hoidr&krilik), a. Chem. [f. 
Hypr(o- d + Acryiic.] In Hydracrylic acid 
C,H,O3, a monobasic lactic acid, which exists as 
a thick uncrystallizable syrup, and decomposes on 
heating into acrylic acid (C,H,O,) and water 
(H,O). Hence Hydracrylate, a salt of this acid. 

1877 Warts Fownes’ Organ. Chet. 328 Ethene-lactic or 


hydracrylic acid. béd., The metallic hydracrylates are 
crystallisable, 
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Hydradephagous( hoidrade'fagos), a. Hntom. 
[f. mod.L. //ydradephaga (f. Gr. vbup, vp- water 
+ adndayos voracious: see ADEPHAGA.] Belonging 
to the //ydradephaga or aquatic carnivorous beetles. 

1840 Swainson & SuuckarD Hist. §& Nat. Arrangent. 
Insects 11. V. 195 Some few [predaceous beetles] .. live in 
fresh water; from which circumstance they have been 
named Hydrodephagous. ; 

|| Hydrzmia (hoidr7mi,a). Path, Also hy- 
dremia. [f. Hypr(o- b + Gr, -acyia (as in dvaipia 
Anata), f. afua blood... Cf F. hydrémie.] A 
watery condition of the blood. 

1848 G. BE. Day tr. Ston's Auim. Chenz. 1, 308 Inhydrz- 
mia, the serum..is usually transparent. 1880 A. FLinr 
Princ. Med. (ed. 5)62 Hydraemia or diminution of the solid 
ingredients of the plasma, especially the albumen, is also an 
element in most forms of anaemia. 

Hence Hydrzmic, -emice, a., of the nature of or 
affected with hydreemia. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 541 Cachectic or hydraemic 
dropsy. 1897 AtLBurr Syst. AZed. Il. 729 ‘The blood is 
hydramic. 

Hydraform, erroneous var, of Hyprirorm. 

+ Hydragogal (hoidragaugal), a. Obs. [f. as 
HYDRAGOGUE + -AL.] 

1. =Hypracocus a. 

1652 Frencu Vorksh. Spa x. 9t Hiera picra, with Jollap, 
Mechoacan, or the like hydragogal medicaments. 

2. Serving for the conveyance of water. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chymz. 311 Driving up the waters 
.. by hydragogal syphons. 

Hydragogie (hoidragg'dzik), a. [f. Gr. tdpa- 
ywy-ds HyDRAGOGUE + -10.] = HyYDRAGOGUE a. 

1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 179 The hydragogick 
Electuary. 1830 Linptey Vaz, Syst. Bot, 68 A purgative 
hydragogic property. 

+ Hydrago:gical, «. Obs. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

1. =prec. 

1675 E. Witson Sfadacr. Dunelm. 83 You must ., use 
some hydragogical Medicine. 

= HYDRAGOGAL 2. 

1675 E. Witson Sfadacr. Dusnelm. 31 The subterraneal 
correspondence this Lake hath with the Ocean through 
hydragogical conveyances. 

Hence Hydrago’gically adv., in the manner of 
a hydragogue. 

c1700 D, G. Harvangues Quack Doct, 15 It affecteth the 
Cure either Hypnotically, Hydrotically.. Hydrogogically. 

Hydragogue (hoi'dragpg), a. and sb. [a. F. 
hydragogue, or ad. L. hydragog-us, ad. Gr. bdpa- 
ywy-ds conveying water, f. b5p- water (see HypRo-) 
+ayew to lead; tdpaywya pappaxa (Galen), medi- 
cines which remove water from the body.] ~ 

A. adj. Of medicines: Having the property of 
remoying accumulations of water or serum, or of 
causing watery evacuations. 

1638 VENNER Censure in Via Recta (1650) 391 A fitting 
hydragog medicine to evacuate the reliques of the water. 
17io ‘I. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 1o4 An Hydragogue 
Draught. 1855 Garrop Jat. Med. (ed. 6) 222 Gamboge 
acts as a drastic and hydragogue purgative. 

B. sb. A hydragogue medicine or drug. 

1658 Puiturs s.v. Hydragogy, Hydragogues are Medi- 
cines that are prepared to draw forth the Water from any 
Hydropical parts, 1727-41 Cuamsers Cyc/, s.v., All sudo- 
rific, aperitive, and diuretic medicines, are hydragogues. 
1831 J. Davies AZanual Mat. Med. 361 It was formerly 
employed as a hydragogue in passive dropsieés. 

al Hy ‘dragogy. Obs. Also erron., hydro-. 
[ad. Gr. b5paywyia the conveying of water (also, 
an aqueduct, canal, ete.): see prec.] The convey- 
ance of water by an-artificial channel or aqueduct. 

1570 Der Math. Pref. djb, Hydragogie, demonstrateth 
the possible leading of Water .. from any head (being a 
Spring, standing, or running Water) to any other place. 
1656 in Biount Glossogy. 1658 in Puttuirs. ? 

Hydral (hoi-dral), a. Bot. [f. Gr. tdwp, b5p-, 
water + -AL.] Epithet of Lindley’s alliance of 
Indogens containing Hydrocharidacee and kindred 
orders of aquatic plants. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 775 Naiadacezx, a natural order... belong- 
ing to Lindley’s hydral alliance of Endogens, consisting of 
plants living in fresh or salt water, 

Hydramide (hoidramaid), Chem. [f. Hypr(o- 
d+AmipE.] A tertiary diomide formed by the 
action of ammonia on certain aldehydes, chiefly 
aromatic, as benzoic aldehyde. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 178 The hydramides are 
crystalline solids, insoluble in water. .not possessing alkaline 
properties. /ézd., Some hydramides, e. g. hydrobenzamide 
and hydrosalicylamide, are decomposed by acids, yielding 
ammonia and the corresponding aldehydes. 

Hydramine (hoidramoin). Chem. [f. HypR(0- 
d+Aming.] An oxethene base; an amine con- 
taining hydroxyl substitution compounds of ethyl. 

1877 Watts Fownes’ Organ.Chem. 222 When ethene-oxide, 
CoH4O .. is treated with aqueous ammonia, 1, 2, or 3 mole- 
cules of the oxide unite with 1 mol. ammonia, producing .. 
Ethene-hydramine, Diethene-hydramine, ‘l'riethene-hydra- 
mine. . They are viscid, alkaline liquids, decomposed by dis- 
tillation. 

|| Hydrangea (hoidrendz/a). [mod.L. Ay- 
drangéa (Linnzeus), f. Gr. tdwp, b5p- water + ayyos 
vessel (in allusion’ to the cup-like form of the 
seed-capsule). Cf. F. /ydrangée.] A genus of 
shrubs (N.O. Saxifragacew), natives of the tem- 
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perate regions of Asia and America, with white, 
blue, or pink flowers in large globular clusters ; 
esp. the Chinese species //. hortensis, commonly 
cultivated in Britain. 

1753 in Cuampers Cyc?. Supp. 1797 Mrs. Burton Laura 
I. 198, I should like to make .. a sonnet upon the lasting 
bloom of a hydrainger. 1803 ¥. Abercrombie’s Ev. Man 
his own Gardener (ed. 17) 197 Pots of. .flowering plants. . 
such as pinks, hydrangea, roses. 1861 DELAMER FV. Gard. 
12t In the Channel Islands, and in Normandy, there are 
Hydrangeas eight feet high, or more, with balls of flowers 
bigger than a man’s head. 

Hydrant (hoi-drant). [Irregularly formed from 
Gr. vdwp, bSp- water +-Antl, Of U.S. origin.] An 
apparatus for drawing water directly from a main, 
esp. in a street, consisting of a pipe with one or 
more nozzles to which the hose of a fire-engine, etc. 
may be attached, or with a spout or the like. 

1828 in WesstTeR. 1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. 1. 
286 Some black fellow. . brings out the leather hose, attached 
to the hydrants, as they term them here. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 324 In the trans- 
mission of the heavenly waters, every hose fits every hydrant. 
1851 /élustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 651 Hydrant, or fire-cock 
with stand pipe. 1871 Datly News 28 Dec., ‘There should 
be a hydrant in every hundred yards of street, to which 
nothing but a hose need be attached in order to throw a 
stream of water over the highest building near it. 

Hydranth (hoitdrenp). Zool, [f. Hypra 
(sense 6) + Gr, av6-os flower.] One of the non- 
sexual zooids, typically nutritive in function, occur- 
ring in colonial Hydrozoa, usually on the branches 
of the coenosarc (like flowers on a plant). Some- 
times extended to any hydroid (free or colonial). 

1874 Luppock Orig. & Met. Ins. iil. 49 Every branchlet 
crowned by its graceful hydranth. 1877 Huxtry Avat. 
Inv. Anim. iii, 128 In an early stage of its existence every 
hydrozoon is represented by a single hydranth, 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 245 The hydrosome [of 
Sertularia] consists of a number of hydranths or nutritive 
zooids collectively forming the trophosome and connected 
to one another by a branching ccenosarc. ; 

+ Hydrarchy. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. ddwp, b8p- 
water + -apyia rule, sovereignty.| The watery 
realm or domain. : 

1631 Bratawait Whimztes, Sayler 89 Agents of maine 
importance in that hydrarchy wherin they live. 

Hydrargillite (hoidra-1dziloit). AZ. [Named, 
1805, f. Gr. twp, bdp- water + dpy:AAos clay, in re- 
ference to its composition.] A synonym of WAVEL- 
LITE. 

1805 Davy in Phzl. Trans. XCV. 162 If a name founded 
upon its chemical composition be preferred, it may be de- 
nominated Hydrargillite. 1868 DANna A/7z. (ed.5)178. 1879 
Rutey Study Rocks xiv. 298 The rock contains as acces- 
sories...asbestus, hydrargillite,..etc. 

|| Hydrargyrum (hoidra-1dzirim). Formerly 
also hydrargyre (-gire, -girie). [mod.L. /y- 
drargyrum, altered (on the analogy of other names 
of metals, as aurum, argentum) from L. hydrar- 
gyrus, a, Gr, bdpapyvpos artificial quicksilver, f, b5p- 
(Hypro-) + dpyupos silver. Aydrargyre was from 
Fr.] - Quicksilver, mercury, (The name in medical 
and chemical Latin, whence the symbol Hg.) 

1563 T. Gate Treat. Gonneshot 9 b (Stanf. s. v. Guéacan), 
Vnguentes receyuing into there composition Hydrargyron, 
1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), Wydrargyrum, quick-silver. 
1861-2 THackEeray Philip sey) I. ii. 26 He will pre- 
scribe taraxacum for you, or pil: hydrarg:. 

B. 1569 J. Sanrorp tr. Agvippa’s Van. Artes 157 b, That 
they will get greater riches in Hydrargirie, then nature 
geueth in golde. 1598 Sy_vEsTER Du Bartas uu. i. m1. 
Luries 67 The Steel and Load-stone, Hydrargire and Gold. 
1696 Puitiirs (ed. 5), Hydrargyre, a Name which the 
Chymists give to Mercury. 

Hence Hydra‘rgyral, Hydra‘rgyrate, Hydrar- 
gy'ric, Hydra'rgyrous adjs., of or relating to 
quicksilver, mercurial. || Hydrargy‘ria, || Hy- 
drargyriasis, Hydra'rgyrism (erron. hydrar- 
gysm), || Hydrargyro‘sis, a morbid condition 
caused by the introduction of mercury into the 
system, mercurial poisoning (see also quot. 1753). 

1664 PowEr 2x4. Philos. 96 *Hydrargyral emanations, 
/bid. 107 Our Hydrargyral Experiments. 1864 WEBSTER, 
*“Hydrargyrate. 1810 Sir G. Attry (¢7¢/e) Observations on 
the *Hydrargyria, or that Vesicular Disease arising from 
the Exhibition of Mercury. 1875 H. C. Woop 7herap. 
(1879) 389 The altered blood of chronic hydrargyria. 1854 
Mayne “fos. Lex., *Hydrargyriasis,  /bid., “Hydrar- 
gyric. 1753 CHAMBERS Cy'cl, Supp., *Hydrargyrosis, a term 
used by the chirurgical writers to express the anointing the 
body with a mercurial unction, in order to the raising a 
salivation, 1646 Sir ‘T’, Browne Psezd. Ep. go Containing 
also a salt, and *hydrargyrus mixtion. 

|| Hydrarthrosis (hoidrarprowsis). Path. [f. 
Hypr(o- b + ArtuRosts.] Dropsy of the joints. 

1861 Bumsreap Ven, Dis. (1879) 233 Gonorrhoeal rheu- 
matism is essentially an hydrarthrosis. a George's 
Hosp. Rep. 1X. 769 A patient whose knee had been laid 
open for chronic hydrarthrosis. 

Hydrastine (hoidre'stain). [f mod.L. Ay- 
drast-ts (see def.) +-INE.] a. An alkaloid obtained 
from the root of “ydrastis Canadensis, a North 
American ranunculaceous plant. b. A medicine 
used by eclectic physicians, consisting of this alka- 
loid mixed with berberine and resin. 

1876 Harvey J/at. Med, (ed. 6) 781 It contains. .an active 
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principle called hydrastin. 1876 BarrHotow JZat. Aled. 
(1879) 142 Hydrastine, the alkaloid, should not be confounded 
with the eclectic preparation, hydrastin, which is composed 
chiefly of berberine, 

Hydratation (hoidrétzifan), Chem. [Cf. F. 
hydratation.| = WypRATION. 

_ 1876 tr. Schiitzenberger’s Ferment, 32 The hydratation .. 
is effected under the influence of acids. 

Hydrate (hoi-drét), 5b. Chem. Also hydrat. 
[f. Gr. Udwp, b5p- water +-arEl 1 c..Cf. F. hydrate.) 
A compound of water with another compound or 
an element, e.g. hydrate of chlorine. Formerly, 
and still by some, applied also to a Hyprox1ps, 
e.g. KOH, potassium hydrate; NH,OH, am- 
monium hydrate. 

1802 Smituson in Phil, Trans. XCIII. 23 A peculiar 
compound of zinc and water, which may be named hydrate 
of zinc. 1807 ‘I. THomson Chezz, (ed. 3) 11. 104 The atten- 
tion of chemists was drawn to them by Mr Proust, who has 
given to such combinations the name of hydrates. 1822 
-Imtson Sc. §& Art Il. 20 An oxide combined with water is 
called a hydrat. 1871 Tynpati Fragm. Sc. (1879) 1. xviii. 
459 Faraday analysed the hydrate of chlorine. 1876 HARLEY 
Mat. Med, (ed. 6) 171 Hydrate of lime is formed whenever 
water is sprinkled upon caustic lime. 1889 Muir & Mortry 
Watts’ Dict. Chem. 11. 703/2 The compound Cls5H,O is a 
hydrate of Cl, i.e. it is a compound of Cl with water. /did., 
Another way of stating the theoretical difference between 
hydrates and hydroxides is to say that hydrates contain 
water as such, and that hydroxides contain the elements of 


Hydrate (hoi'dreit), v. [f. prec. Cf. F. hy- 
adrater.| trans. To combine chemically with 


water ; to convert into a hydrate. 

1850 DauBeny A fom. The. vili. (ed. 2) 252 Acidified by 3 
atoms of oxygen, and hydrated by the addition to each of 
r atom of water. 1897 ALiBuTT Syst. Med. II. 814 The 
gland cells manufacture a ferment—pepsine or trypsine— 
which. . hydrates the albumins, forming albumoses. 

Hydrated (haidreitéd), a. [f. prec. sb. or vb. 
+-ED.] Chemically combined with water or its 
elements; formed into a hydrate, . 

1809 Davy in PAil. Trans. XCIX. 465 Hydrated sulphur 
was instantly formed. 1826 Henry Lenz. Chent. Il. 99 A 
combination of peroxide of copper with water, or a hydrated 
peroxide of copper. 1851 /2/ustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1449 
Steatite .. is a hydrated silicate of magnesia and alumina. 
1885 Muir & Witson 7 Xermal Chen, iv. 149 Most hydrated 
salts dissolve in water with absorption of heat, 1889 Muir 
& Morey Watts’ Dict. Chem. Il. 704/1 Caustic baryta 
combines with water to form a compound BaO2H».8H 20; 
this compound is said to be a hydrated hydroxide, 

Hydration (heidréjon). [f. Hyprate: sce 
-ATION.] The action of hydrating or condition of 
being hydrated ; combination with water. 

1884 J. ScorrEerN in Circ. Sc., Chew. 452 In both condi- 
tions of hydration the crystals of sulphate of nickel are very 
beautiful. 1876 J. Power in Archeologia XLVI. 128 note, 
The hydration of lime in badly tempered mortar. 1878 
Kinezetr Axine. Chem. iii. 36 The chemical decompositions 
for ever occurring in the living body are all included in two 
processes, viz., those of hydration and oxidation. 1880 
{see Hyprorysts]. 1889 Muir & Mortey Watts’ Dict. 
Chent. 11, 703/2 Another form of words. .is tospeak of zwate 
of hydration, ox water of crystallisation and to contrast 
these with water of constztution. 


Hydraulic (heidrglik), a. and sd. [ad. L. 
hydraulic-us, a. Gr. tdpavace-ds, f. tiwp, b5p- water 
+avdds pipe. In Greek b5pavArcdy dpyavov denoted 
a kind of musical instrument played by means of 
water (also called #5pavArs, H5pavaos) ; the extension 
of the word to other kinds of water-engines is first 
found in Latin authors (Aydraulicae machinae in 
Vitruvius). Cf. F. hydraulique.] 

A. adj. 

‘1. Pertaining or relating to water (or other liquid) 

as conveyed through pipes or channels, esp. by 


mechanical means; belonging to hydraulics. 

Hydraulic mining: a method of mining in which the 
force of a powerful jet of water is used to wear down a bed 
of auriferous gravel or earth, and to carry the debris to the 
sluices where the particles of gold are separated. 

1661 Humane /ndustry 37 Birds on the tops of Trees, 
which by Hydraulic art and secret conveyances of water .. 
are made to sing. 1729 Switzer Hydrost. § Hydraul. 69 
Nero Alexandrinus, and other Hydraulick Writers, 1851 
Tllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1364 A shaft moved by hydraulic 
power. 1860 Ai Vear Round No. 52. 35 A bale of dry 
goods .. packed by hydraulic pressure. 1873 Raymonp 
Statist. Mines & Mining xvii. 390 Hydraulic mining in 
California—The origin of this branch of mining dates back 
as far as the spring of 1852. 1898 Ties 22 Aug. 6/3 Hy- 
draulic pressure exerted against the deposits by what are 
known as..‘ Monitors’, huge squirts. .. These huge jets of 
water strike against the mass of gravels with a force of 
many thousand horse-power. ’ i 

2. Applied to various mechanical contrivances 
operated by water-power, or in which water is 
conveyed through pipes; e.g. a hydraulic crane, 
engine, machine, motor. : 

Hydraulic belt, an endless woollen band passing over 
rollers for raising water by absorption and compression. 
Hydraulic block (Shipbuilding), a hydraulic lifting-press 
made to occupy the place of a building-block beneath the 
keel of a vessel in a repairing-dock, so as to raise the vessel 
when needed. Hydraulic brush, a brush with a hose 
connexion through its handle whereby it discharges water 
upon the surface scrubbed. Hydraulic condenser (see 

ONDENSER 4c.) the chamber in which gas is cooled. /7y- 
draulic dock, a floating dock (see Dock 4), on which a vessel 
is raised for examinationand repairs. Hydraulic elevator, 


~ water, 
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or /ift, a lift or hoist worked by hydraulic power. Hydraudlic 
indicator, a gauge indicating hydraulic pressure. Hy- 
draulic main, in gas-works, a large pipe containing water, 
and receiving the pipes from the several retorts, which dip 
below the surface of the water so that the raw gas passes 
through the water and is partly purified on its way to the 
condenser, Hydraulic organ, an ancient musical instru- 
ment in which water was used in some way, prob. to regu- 
late the pressure of the air. fTydraulic press = Hypros- 
STATIC Press. Hydraulic ram, an automatic pump in 
which the kinetic energy of a descending column of water ina 
pipe is used to raise some of the water toaheight above that 
of its original source ; also applied to the lifting piston of a 
hydrostatic press. Hydraulic valve, a valve formed by 
an inverted cup placed with its edge under water over the 
upturned open end of a pipe, so as to close the pipe against 
the passage of air. Hydraulic wheel, a wheel for raising 
water by applied power. : 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hydraulick, pertaining to Organs, 
or to an Instrument to draw water. 1659 Leak Waterwks. 
30 The Pipes of the Organs in Hydraulique [wzispr. Hy- 
drautique] Instruments. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, s.v. 
Hydraulo-Pneumatical, A Description of the Common 
Hydraulick Engine used to Quench Fire. 1808 Younc in 
Phil, Trans. XCIX. 22 As a stream of water strikes on the 
valve of the hydraulic ram. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 87/1 
A much larger pipe, technically called the hydraulic main, 
which. .receives the gas produced from all the retorts, 1851 
Lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 210 Hydraulic presses of various 
kinds .. among them the vast machine which was employed 
to lift the Brittannia tube into its place. /did. 236 Hydraulic 
lifting jack for railway engines and carriages. /dzd. 1194 
Hydraulic crane. /did¢, 1228 Hydraulic clock..by keeping 
up a constant flow of water, the clock will never require 
winding up. 1856 S.C. Brees Gloss. Terms, Hydraulic 
éelt, an endless double band, formed of woollen cloth, for 
raising water. 

3. Applied to substances which harden under 
water and so become impervious to it ; as hydraulic 


cement, linte, mortar. 

1851 [dlustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 135 Silica is an essential 
element in the formation of a good hydraulic cement. dzd. 
1114 Hydraulic chalk cement, hardening under water in a 
few minutes. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xii. (1878) 167 
Blue argillaceous limestone, largely quarried... for hydraulic 
lime. 1871 Roscor Elem. Chem. 218 Hydraulic mortars, 
which harden under water. 

B. sd. +1. A hydraulic organ: see A. 2. Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 102 The Sounds that produce Tones 
-.such are the Percussions of Mettall, as in Bels; .. And of 
Water, as in the Nightingals Pipes of Regalls, or Organs, 
and other Hydraulicks; which the Ancients had .. but are 
now lost, 1661 sane Industry 109 He used onely warm 
water to give them motion and sound. Such Hydraulics 
are frequent in Italy. 

2. a, Short for hydraulic engine, press, etc. (see 
A. 2). b. Applied hydraulic force. 

1729 Switzer Hydrost. § Hydraul. 347 The Hydraulick 
or Engine before mentioned, and its Effects, being thus ex- 
plain’d. 1890 W. J. Gorpon Foundry 63 Great is the power 
of hydraulic! Here is a hole .. squeezed out of a slab of 
steel with no more fuss than if the steel were piecrust ! /ézd. 
157 The hydraulic is again brought into play, and with a 
pair of huge pincers the rivets are nipped and finished. 

+ Hydraulical, 2. Ods. [f. as prec. + -ax.] 
=prec. A. 

1664 Power £7. Philos. u. 88 These Physico-Mechanical 
Experiments are of four sorts, “Hydrargyral, Hydraulical, 
Pneumatical, and Mixt. 1713 Deruam Phys.-Theol, 11 note, 
Pumps .. and divers other Hydraulical Engines. 1792 J. 
TownsEND Yourn, Spain 1. 79 Gardens watered by hydrau- 
lical machines. — 

Hydrawlically, adv. [f. prec.+-ty2.] By 
means of hydraulic power or appliances. 

1890 W. J. Gorpon Foundry 48 The work was all bolted 
into position and riveted hydraulically. 1892 Daily News 
21 Sept. 2/3 A swing bridge .. worked hydraulically. 1893 
G. ALLEN Scallywag I. 18 Calling out .. to the boy at the 
lift, [he] mounted hydraulically. .to the second story. 

Hydraulician (heidrolifan). [ad. F. hydrau- 
licten ; cf. mechanzcztan, etc.| One versed in hy- 
draulics ; a hydraulic engineer. 

1882 Nature XXV. 351/1 The system of dredging intro- 
duced by M. Bazin, the celebrated hydraulician, on the 
rivers of France. 1894 A¢henzwum 19 May 648/2 The 
formulz [for the flow of water] drawn up by various hydrau- 
licians. 

Hydyraulicity (-lisiti). [ad. F. kydvaulicité : 
see Hyprauuic and -Iry.] The property or quality 
of being hydraulic (sense 3). In mod. Dicts. 


Hydraulicking (hoidrolikin), vd. 5d. U.S. 
Also -icing. [f. Hypravutic + -1nG1 (with insertion 
of & as in frolicking, trafficking, etc.).] Hydraulic 
mining. 

1880 R. H. Patrrerson in Fortin. Rev, Sept. 341 That 
[form of gold-seeking] which is termed ‘hydraulicking’. 
1882 Rep. to Ho, Repr. Prec. Met, U. S.105 The Russian 
Company .. are well rigged for hydraulicking, but lack a 
constant supply of water. /éid. 636 Where a sufficient head 
of water .. can be had, hydraulicing is the method of work- 
ing employed. 1898 Mest. Gaz. 27 Sept. 8/1 It is open to 
grave doubt whether hydraulicking will be possible. 

|| Hydrau‘licon, Pl.-a. [a. Gr. bdpavarcoy 
(6pyavov): see Hyprauuic.] = Hydraulic organ: 
see HyDRAULIC A. 2. 

1870 DEE Math. Pref. 35 Hydraulica, Organes goyng by 
water. 1776 Burney //ist. Aus. (1789) 1. viii. 111 The 
hydraulicon or water-organ, _ 1881 Epwarps Orgavs 4 Ar- 
chimedes has had the credit of advancing the hydraulicon, 

Hydraulico-, combining form of Gr. idpav- 
Aus HyprauLic, as in + Hydrau:lico-pneu- 
ma‘tical @. = HyYDRAULO-PNEUMATICAL; + Hy- 
drau'licosta'tics (see quot.) 
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1688 Bovie Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 22=, I take the 
body of a living man to be a very compounded engine, such 
as mechanicians would call Hydraulico-Pneumatical, 1807 
T. Youne Lect. Nat. Philos. 1. xxv. 300 The mutual effects 
of fluids and moveable solids .. have been considered by 
Bernoulli. .under the name of hydraulicostatics. 

Hydraulics (hoidroliks). [Plural of Hy- 
DRAULIC, after earlier names of sciences in -ICS, 
q.v.] That department of science which deals with 
the conveyance of water or other liquids through 
pipes or other artificial channels, and with the 
various mechanical applications of the force exerted 
by moving liquids, Often used in a wider sense, 
corresponding to what is now expressed by hydro- 
kinetics or hydrodynamics. 

1671 BoyLe Usefulness Exp. Philos. 1. ii. 1. ii, Hydrosta- 
ticks and hydraulicks, that teach us to make engines and 
contrivances for the lifting up, and for the conveying of 
water, 1729 Switzer //ydrost. §& F[ydraul. Ded. Aij, I 
present this Volume of Hydrostaticks and Hydraulicks to 
your Patronage. 1794 SuLuivan View Nat. I. 338 From 
what level, upon any principle of hydraulics, can these 
waters be supposed to be deduced? 1806 Hurron Coxrse 
Math, 11. 221 Hydraulics is the science which treats of the 
motion of fluids, and the forces with which they act upon 
bodies. 1839 Hatram /is¢. Lit. 11. viii. 1V. 43 The more 
difficult science of hydraulics was entirely created by two 
disciples of Galileo, Castellio and Torricelli. 1855 EMERSON 
Misc., Fort. Repub. Wks. III. 387 It is a rule..in economy 
as well as in hydraulics, that you must have a source higher 
than your tap. 

Hydrau list. [f. Hypravt-io + -1sv; cf. F. 
hydrauliste (1836).] One skilled in hydraulics ; 
a hydraulician. 

1847 Leitcu tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. Art 72 Meton (the 
astronomer and hydraulist). 

+ Hydrau‘lo-pneumartical, a. Ods. [f. hy- 
draulo- combining form of Gr. tépavaAos (see Hy- 
DRAULIC) + PNEUMATICAL.] Relating to hydraulics 
and pneumatics: see quots. So + Hydrau‘lo- 
pheuma'‘tic @. in same sense; + Hydrau‘lo- 
pneumatics, the combination of hydraulics and 
pneumatics. 

1669 BoyLe Contn. New Exp. 1, 13 A new Hydraulo- 
pneumatical Fountain .. with the uses to be made of it, as 
in Hydraulo-pneumaticks. 1685 — Lng. Notion Nat. 310, 
I look .. on_a Human Body .. as an Hydraulical, or rather 
Hydraulo-pneumatical Engine. 1730-6 Bartey (folio), /7y- 
draulopneumatick Engine. 1741 Phil. Trans. XLI. 821 
Hydraulo-pneumatical and other Engines, for raising Water. 

Hydrazine (hoidrazain). Chem. [mod. f. 
Hypr(ociEn) + Azo- (for azote) + -INE.] A colour- 
less stable gas, with strong alkaline reaction, also 
called DiamipocEen, N,H,. Also extended to a 
class of compounds in which one or more of the 
hydrogen atoms in this are replaced by a univalent 
radical, as Lthyl hydrazine N.H3.C,H;. 

1887 Athenxum 9 July 57/2 Curtius describes the prepara- 
tion of a new compound of nitrogen and hydrogen. .. He 
terms it hydrazine or diamidogen. 

Hydrazoa, erron. form of Hyprozoa. 

Hydrazoic (hoidrazowik), a. Chem. [f. Hy- 
pDR(O- d+ Azo- (for azote) + -10.] In hydrazoic acid, 
a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen (N,I1), as 
yet obtained only in solution, resembling hydro- 
chloric acid, and forming explosive salts. Also 
called azoimide. 

1894 Roscor & ScHorteMMER Chew. I. 472 Azoimide or 
Hydrazoic Acid, 

+Hydre. Ods. In3 ydre. [a.OF. ydre, yirie, 
ad. L. Hypria.] A water-pot. 

c1250. Kent Sern. in O. £. Misc. 29 Per were . vi . Ydres 
of stone. 

Hydre, obs. form of Hypra. 

|| Hydreleeon, -um. Also corruptly hydre- 
leum, -lon, -olean, hydroleon, etc. [Gr. vdpé- 
Aatov (€dqoy oil), Cf. F. hydréléon.] A mixture 
of water and oil, formerly used medicinally. 

e1550 Lroyp 7veas. Health (1585) Lv, Hydroleon and 
Allegant dronke is wonderful good also. 1657 ‘ToMLINSON 
Renou's Disp. 39 It leaves an impression much like to that 
of Hydrzolean, 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycd. s.v., The Hy- 
drelaeon was taken internally, to excite vomiting. 

+ Hydrerlie, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 
bdpyA-ds watery, moist+-10.] (See quets.) 

1612 SrurtevANT JZetadlica (1854) 42 Hydrelica is an 
Ignick inuention, for the cheaper making of all kinde of 
hotte liquids or liquoures, by the meanes of metallicall 
instruments, whereupon the materialls made by this art are 
called Hydrelicks. 1665 J. Witson Proyect. 1. Dram. Wks. 
(1874) 226 An ignick, hydrelick, hydroterrick invention, con- 
sisting of heat without fire or smoke ! 

Hydremia, -ic: see HyprmMrA, -1c. 
Hydrencephal, -ic, -oid,-on, -us[f. Hypro-b 
+ Gr. éyxépados brain]: see HyprockpHaiy, ete. 

1847 Craic, Hydrencephalic.. 1ydrencephalus. 1866-80 
A. Fuint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 704 The so-called hydren- 
cephaloid affection incident, in children, to exhaustion from 
diarrhoea, 2 x3 

Hydrencephalocele (haidrense’falo,sZ1). 
Lath. [f. Hypr(o- b+ ENcEPHALOCELE.] An en- 
cephalocele containing serous liquid. 

1854 Mayne Z2fos. Lex. Hydrencephalocele, term for 
hydrocephalic tumour or hernia. 1878 T. Bryanr Pract. 
Surg. 1. 239 In a hydrencephalocele .. there will be a 
portion of one or both of the ventricles filled with fluid. 
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HYDRENTEROCELE, 


Hydrenterocele (haidre-ntéros71). Path. [f. 
Hypr(o- b+ ENTEROCELE.] Intestinal hernia the 
sac of which contains water. 


1706 in Putters (ed. Kersey). 
Cycl. 18x11 in Hoorer Med. Dict. 
mod. Dicts. E 

+ Hy dret. Chem. Obs. [Cf. seelphuret.] An 
early term for Aydruret, hydride. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 46 Oil of cinnamon 
is a hydret of that base, or CjgH70.+H. 

|| Hydria (hoi-dria, hi-dria). Pl. -e. [L. hydria, 
a. Gr. bdpia a water-pot, f. bdwp, b5p- water. Cf. 
Hypre.] A water-pot; in Avchewol. a large Greek 
jar or pitcher for carrying water, with two or three 
handles. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. exxviii. (1495), Ydria 
is a water vessel. 1850 Letrcn tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. Art 
§ 299 (ed. 2) 338 The Corinthian hydriz had two handles 
at the top. 185x C. Newton in Ruskin Stones Ven. I. App. 
xxi. 408 A stork seated on a hydria, or pitcher, from which 
water is flowing. 

Hydriad (hoidriéd). [a. Gr. bdpids, bd piad- 
(vpn), f. ¥dwp water.] A water-nymph. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

Hydriatric (hoidrijetrik), a vare. (erron. 
hydriatic). [mod. f. Gr. tdp- water + idrpds 
physician, iarpefa healing, iarpixds medical. Cf. 
F. hydriatrie.| Of or pertaining to the water-cure ; 
hydropathic. So Hydria‘trist, a hydropathist ; 
Hy driatry, hydropathy. 

1843 T. J. Granam Cold-Water Systent (ed. 2) Contents 
xvii, Hydriatic measures ought not to be pushed too far. 
1843 Aspy Water Cure 157 Hahn..and his two sons.were 
zealous hydriatists. 1843 V'ait's Mag. Apr. 271/2 The 
hydriatic method of treatment. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hy- 
driatric.. Hydriatry, same as Hydrotherapy. 

Hydric (hoidrik), @ Chem. [f. Hypr(ocen) 
+-10. Cf. F. hydrique.] Of hydrogen, containing 
hydrogen in chemical combination; as in hydric 
chloride =hydrogen chloride or hydrochloric acid. 

1854 Mayne Zxfos. Lex., Hydricus, of or belonging to 
water; applied to the compounds of a simple body with 
hydrogen: hydric, 1870 Exg. Mech, 18 Feb. 565/3 Aqueous 
hydric-chloride. 1876 Hartey AZat. Med. (ed. 6) 101 Hydric 
Cyanide was called Prussic acid. 

Hydrid (hoidrid), Zool, [f. mod.L. Hydride 
sb. pL, f. Hydra.] A hydrozoan of the family 
fydride, typified by the genus Hydra (see Hy- 
DRA 6). 

Hydride (hoidroid). Chem. [f. Hypro- d + 
-IDE.] +a. Formerly, A substance formed by the 
combination of water with a radical; = HypratE 
in the earlier sense. b. Now, A substance formed 
by the union of hydrogen with an element or a 
radical, 

1849 D. Campsec Jxorg. Chem, 20 Water combines with 
acids and oxides, forming hydrides, /ééd. 55 It is no longer 
SOs, but HO,SOs—a hydride of sulphuric acid. did. 56 
In the processes throughout this book, when sulphuric acid 
is mentioned it is this hydride which is meant. 1869 
Roscor Elem. Chem. 273 ‘ach of these bodies is therefore 
termed the hydride of a radical. 1877 Roscor & Scuor- 
LEMMER T7veat. Chem, 1. 90 The compounds of Hydrogen 
form Hydrides, 

Hydriform (hoi-driffim), a. Also evron. hy- 
draform. [f. L. type *hyarzformis ; see HYDRA + 
-FoRM.] Hydra-shaped. 

1, Of the form of the Lernzean Hydra, 

_ 1822 New Monthly Mag. V. 110 Dividing their discourses 
into heads—Cerberean, Polypean, and Hydraform. 

2. Having the form of the hydra polyp. 

1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 1044 The arms [of the Hydra] are 
destitute of cilia; and this is an important character, by 
which all the Polypes of the Hydra-form kind may be at 
once distinguished from those of a higher group. 1847-9 
Topp Cycl. Anat, IV. 20/1 Polypes hydriform. 1874 
Luppock Orig. §& Met. Ins. iii. 49 Distinguished by the 
absence of a hydriform stage. 

+ Hydriodate (hoidrai‘odét). Chem. Obs. [f. 
as next +-ATE' 1c,] An old name for an iodide, as 
a salt of hydriodic acid; also, a hydriodide. 

1823 Crass Technol, Dict. s.v., The Hydriodate of am- 
monia, of potash, of soda, of barytes, etc. 1826 Henry 
Elem. Chem. 1. 537 Iodate and Hydriodate of Potassa, 
1851 /dlustr. Catal, Gt. Exhib, 190 Hydriodate of quinine. 

Hydriodic (hoidroij dik), a. Chem. [f. Hy- 
DR(OGEN) + Lop(inz) + -1c. Cf. F. hydriodigue.] 
Containing hydrogen and iodine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydriodic acid, the simple combina- 
tion of hydrogen and iodine, also called hydrogen 
iodide (HI), a colourless very soluble gas, of 
strongly acid properties and suffocating odour. 

1819 J. G. CuitpREN Chem. Anal. 110 Hydriodic acid is 
formed of one yolume of the vapour of iodine and one 
volume of hydrogen, 1849 D. Campett Jnorg. Chem. QE 
Hydriodic acid gas very much resembles hydrochloric acid 
gas. 1859 Mownes' Chem. 372 Iodide of ethyl; hydriodic 
ether, 1869 Rosco Elem. Chem. 299 Olefiant gas..com- 
bines with hydriodic acid to form ethyl iodide. 


So Hydriodide (haidroiodeid), a compound 
formed by the combination of hydriodic acid with 
an organic radical (or, formerly, with an element). 

1823 Farapay Exp. Res. xvii, 81 Hydriodide of carbon. 

Hydro (hoi-drov). Short for Hypropatuic sd. 

1882 Brit, Med. Frni. Advert. 9 Dec., Visitors will find 


1727-4r in CHAMBERS 
1847 in Craic, and in 
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the ‘Hydro’ a pleasant Home during their residence in 
Bournemouth. 1894 Adv¢., Buxton, The Peak Thermal 
Establishment. The best Hydro in district. Mineral water 
and other baths. 1898 Navy & Army Illustr. 23 July p. 
vii, Palatial establishments .. all... modestly calling them- 
selves Hydros. 9 

Hydro- (hoidro), before a vowel also hydr-, 
=Gr. t5p(o-, combining form of wtdwp water, 
employed in many compounds adopted or formed 
from Greek. : 

Of the numerous compounds in Greek some were adopted 
in Latin, whence they passed into English either directly 
or through French: the earliest of these are hydrofic, 
hydropsy, hydromancy, and hydrome/, found in the 13th 
and 14th c. A few others were added to the language 
during the 16th and 17th c.,. as Aydrocele, hydrographer, 
-graphy, hydrology, hydrophobia, hydrostatic; but the 
greater number of the words now in use belong to the 
common scientific vocabulary of the x9th c. (including 
the end of the 18th c.). ‘ 

The words so formed may be thus classed : 

a. Miscellaneous terms, in which hydvo- has the 
sense of ‘water’, as in hydrography, hydrometer, 
hydropathy, hydrostatics. These pass into terms 
in which Aydro- is used in more or less loose com- 
bination, as hydrogeology, hydro-galvanic, hydro- 
electrictty, hydro-extractor, hydro-propulsion, 

b. In medical and pathological terminology, 
hydro- is extensively used to form names of dis- 
eases (chiefly in Latin or Greek form), being pre- 
fixed (a) to names of parts of the body, to denote 
that such part is dropsical or affected with an 
accumulation of serous fluid, as in hydvoaldomen 
(dropsy of the abdomen, ascites), hydroblepharon 
(-eem) [Gr. BAépapoy eyelid], hydrocardia [Gr. 
xapdia heart], -craniunt, -derma,-gaster [Gr.yaornp 
belly], -gastrvia, -hystera [Gr. tarépa womb], hy- 
dromphalum (-us) [Gr. dppadds navel], hydromy- 
elus, -myelia [Gr. pvedds marrow, used for ‘spinal 
cord ’], -zephros[Gr. vepposkidney], hydro-ovariume 
[see Ovary], -Zericardium, -peritonxum, hydror- 
rhachis [Gr. faxes spine], hydrosalpinx [Gr, oadmy€é 
trumpet, used for ‘ Fallopian tube "J, 2ydvothorax ; 
also, in the combination hydropneumto-, to express 
the presence of water and air, as in Aydropneunto- 
pericardium, hydropneumothorax ; (6) to names 
of diseases or diseased formations, denoting the 
accompaniment of dropsy or of an accumulation 
of serous fluid, as Aydrocachexia, -y [see CACHEXY], 
-diarrhea, -hemothorax,-meningttis, -pericardiirs, 
peritonitis, hydrorrhachitis, etc.; hydrocirsocele, 
hydr(o)enterocele, hydromeningocele, -myelocele, 
-physocele, -sarcocele, hydroscheocele, etc. 

ec. Prefixed tonames of minerals, 4ydro- denotes 
a hydrous compound, or the addition of water or 
its constituents to the elements of the primary 
mineral, 

d. In modern chemical terms (the earliest of 
which were formed in French), the prefix Aydro- 
originally meant combination with watér, In many 
cases however this really amounted to combination 
with the hydrogen supplied by the water; so that 
hydr(o- has become the regular combining form of 
hydrogen, like oxy- for oxygen, nitro- for nitrogen, 
cyano- for cyanogen. 

1822 Imison Sc. § Art II. 21 To distinguish the acids 
formed by hydrogen, from-those formed by oxygen, the 
former are designated by the word Aydro, as the hydro- 
chloric acid. 1853 W. Grecory /norg. Chem. (ed. 3) 4 
If composed of oxygen united to a metalloid, such as 
carbon, or a metal..the acid is simply named from the 
metalloid or metal, as carbonic acid, chromic acid. But if 
the acid contains hydrogen united to a metalloid, the word 
‘hydro’ is prefixed; as hydro-chloric acid (hydrogen and 
chlorine), hydro-sulphuric acid (hydrogen and sulphur), &c. 

Prefixed to the name of a compound substance, 
hydro- usually means the addition or substitution 
of hydrogen in its constitution, e.g. denzoin 
CyH,.0., hydrobenzoin Cy4H\,0.; so ctnchonine, 
hydrocinchonine, cellulose, hydrocellulose, etc. 

e. In modern zoological terminology, hydvo- is 
used in the nomenclature relating to members of 
the class HypRozoa and their characteristic organs 
or parts. Strictly speaking, Aydro- is here a com- 
bining form of the generic name Hypra ; but this 
is itself a derivative of Gr. ¥éwp, bdp(o- water, so 
that, as being ultimately from the same source, 
these terms may be classed with the other Aydro- 
formations, 

f. Derivatives of Gr. iSpws ‘sweat’ have been 
erroneously written hydvo- instead of hidro- (the 
error being encouraged by the fact that sweat is a 
form of water), e.g. Aydroadenitis inflammation 
of the sweat glands, hydrocritics, hydropyretic. 

The more important words in all these groups 
appear in their alphabetical order in the main 
series; others of less importance follow here. 

Hydroaeric (hai:droje,e'rik) a. (see quot.). Hy- 
droa'patite J/in., hydrous apatite, a milk-white 
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subtransparent mineral. Hydrobaro'meter, an 
instrument for determining the depth of the ocean 
from the pressure of the superincumbent water 
(Webster 1864). Hydrobe'nzoin Chem, a crystal- 
line substance, C,,H,,O,, obtained by the action of 
nascent hydrogen on oil of bitter almonds. || Hydro- 
biosis (-boi,du'sis) Zool. [Gr. Biwois way of life], 
the development of living organisms, as bacteria, 
in fluid media; the conditions of life of such 
organisms. Hydrobo'racite J/iz. [named 1834], 
hydrous borate of calcium and magnesium, resem- 
bling gypsum. Hy’drobranch (-breenk) Zoo/. [Gr. 
Bpayxia gills], a member of the /ydrobranchiala, 
a division of gastropods in Lamarck’s classification, 
containing species which breathe water only; so 
Hydrobranchiate (-bra‘ykiét) @., pertaining to 
the Hydrobranchiata (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). 
Hydroca‘lcite 1/7, [named 1846], a hydrous car- 
bonate of calcium (Dana Afzz. (1850) 212). || Hy- 
droca‘rdia Path., dropsy of the heart (see b above). 
Hydrocauline (-k9:loin) a. Zool. [Gr. xavAds stem], 
pertaining to or characteristic of the || Hydro- 
cau‘lus or main stem of the coenosare of a hydro- 
zoan. || Hydrocephalis (-se‘falis) [Gr. sepadn 
head], the oral and stomachal regions of a hydroid. 
Hydroce‘russite J/77., a variety of basic lead 
carbonate. + Hydrochi‘none Chem. = Hypro- 
QUINONE, Hydroci‘nchonine Chemz., an alkaloid 
(CopHosN,0) obtained by heating cinchonine 
(CopH..N.O) with KMnO,. Hydroci-rsocele 
Lath, [CiRSocELE], hydrocele complicated with a 
varicose state of the spermatic cord (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886), || Hydrocee'lia (-s7lia) Path. [Gr. coria 
belly], dropsy of the abdomen, ascites, Hydro'- 
conite J/iz. [named, 1847, f. Gr. xovia lime], hy- 
drous calcium carbonate (Dana J/in, (1892) 303). 
Hy-drocope (haitdrokoup) Zool, [Gr. xwmn shalt], 
the peduncle of a hydroid. Hydrocoralline 
(-kg'ralain) Zool. [CORALLINE] a@., pertaining to 
the Hydrocoralline, an order or sub-order of 
LHydroidea, the coral-making hydroid hydrozoa ; 
sd. one of this order of Hydrozoa, Hydroco- 
ta‘rnia, -cota‘rnine (-9in) Chem., a crystalline 
alkaloid existing in opium, and containing two 
atoms of hydrogen more than cotarnine. Hydro- 
couma‘ric a, Chem., in h. acid = melilotic acid. 
‘+ Hydrocri'tics (erron. for Azdrocritics) : see quot. 
Hy‘drocycle [CycLr 5d. 11], a velocipede adapted 
for propulsion on the surface of water ; hence Hy- 
drocy‘clist, one who propels a hydrocycle. Hy- 
drocyst (hoi-drosist) Zool. [Gr. xvoris bladder, - 
Cyst], one of the tentacles or feelers, resembling 
immature polypites, attached to the ccenosare in 
certain Hydrozoa, as in the family Physophoride ; 
hence Hydrocy'stic a. Hydrodo:lomite J/., 
hydrous carbonate of calcium and magnesium, 
a yellowish-white, greyish, or greenish mineral. 
Hydreecial (hoidr7‘si,al) a., pertaining to the || Hy- 
dreecium (-7'sij#m) [Gr. olxiov, f, olxos house], a 
sac into which the coenosare can be retracted in 
certain Hydrozoa, as the Calycophoride. Hydro- 
extractor [F. hydvo-extracteur], a centrifugal ma- 
chine for drying clothes and other articles. Hydro- 
ferricya‘nic, -ferridcyanic, a. Chem.,in h. acid= 
hydrogen ferricyanide, H,Fe,Cy,.; hence Hydro- 
ferri(d)cy‘anate, a salt of this acid. Hydroferro- 
cya‘nic a. Chent. in h.acid = hydrogen ferrocyanide, 
H,FeCy,; hence Hydroferrocy'anate, a salt of 
this acid. Hydrofuge (hai-drofizdz) [see -FucE’ F, 
hydrofuge] a., impervious to water, as the plumage 
of ducks, the pubescence of many insects, etc. ; 50. 
substance which is impervious to or resists the 
action of water. Hydrogalva'nic a, [GALVANIC], 
pertaining to the production of galvanic electricity 
by means of liquids (Webster 1864). + Hydro-- 
gnosy [Gr. -yvwo.a knowledge], a history and 
description of the waters of the earth (Mayne 
Lixpos. Lex.1855). Hydrohe'matite, -hematite 
Min., a hydrated sesquioxide of iron, resembling 
hematite, also called 7urvgite. Hydrohyste'ric a. 
Path., pertaining to hydrohystera, an accumulation 
of water inthe womb. Hydro,io'dic = Hypriopic. 
Hy‘drolite Jin. [-.1Tn], the zeolitic mineral 
GMELINITE, Hydroma‘gnesite J/i. [named 
1827], hydrous carbonate of magnesium, found in 
white silky crystals or earthy crusts. Hydro- 
medusan (-m/di#san) [Mrpusa] a., belonging or 
relating to the ydromedusa, now a sub-class of 
Hydrozoa (called also Cvasfedota), formerly a 
synonym of Hydrozoa ; sb. a member of this sub- 
class. Hydromedu'soid a. [see -o1p], of the 
form of or resembling the Hydromeduse (Cent. 
Dict.). || Hydromeningi‘tis Pa//., inflammation 
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of the cerebral membranes with serous effusion. 
Hydromeni‘ngocele (see b, and MENINGOCELE). 
Hydrome‘tallurgy [Mreratiurey], ‘the act or 
process of assaying or reducing ores in the wet 
way, or by means of liquid re-agents’ (Webster 
1864). Hydro-metamo'rphism (Geo/., a kind of 


METAMORPHISM of igneous rocks effected by means ‘ 


of water; so Hydro-metamo‘rphic a., pertaining 
or relating to this. Hydrome‘teor [see Mrrror: 
cf. F. hydrométéore], an atmospheric phenomenon 
which depends on the vapour of water, as rain, 
hail, and snow ; hence Hy:drometeorolo‘gical a., 
pertaining to Hy:drometeoro‘logy, that part of 
meteorology which deals with atmospheric pheno- 
mena depending on the vapour of water (Webster 
1864), Hydromi‘ca J/iz., a variety of potash 
mica containing more water than ordinary musco- 
vite ; hence Hydromica‘ceous a. Hydromo‘tor, 
a kind of motor for the propulsion of vessels, the 
propelling power being produced by jets of water 
ejected from the sides or the stern. Hydromyd 
(haidromid) Zoo/. [Gr. pis mouse], a rodent of the 
genus //ydromys, comprising the water-rats and 
beaver-rats of the Australian region (Cent. Dict.). 
|| Hydromye'‘lia, ||-my‘elus, Hydromy‘elocele 
_ Fath. (see b above, and quots.). Hydrone-phelite 
Min., a hydrous silicate of aluminium and sodium, 
derived from nephelite. +Hydroni‘tric a. 
Chem., containing hydrogen and nitrogen in com- 
bination; Aydronztric actd, an old name of nitric 
acid or hydrogen nitrate. || Hydro-ova:rium 7a‘. 
(see b above and quot.). ++ Hydro-oxide Chem. = 
Hyproxipe. +Hydro-oxygen Chem. = Oxy- 
HYDROGEN, Hydropa‘rastates sd. A/., Eccl. Hist. 
[ad. Gr. pl. b5potapacrarat, f. rapacrarns comrade] 
(see quots.). || Hydroperica‘rdium, Hydroperi- 
tonze’um /at/. (see b above and quots.). Hy’- 
drophid Zoo/. [Gr. d¢is serpent], a venomous sea- 
snake of genus Hydrophis or family Hydrophide, 
found in the Indian Ocean. Hy‘drophite J/i7., 
a hydrous silicate of iron and magnesium, allied 
to serpentine (ophite), Hydrophtha-lic a. Chen. 
(see d above and quot.). Hy'drophyll (-fil) Boz, 
Lindley’s name for plants of N.O. Aydrophylla- 
cee, of which the typical genus is Hydrophyllum, 
the Waterleaf of N. America, Hydrophyllia- 
ceous (-filij2'fios) a. [see -ackous], having the 
characters of the || Hydrophyllium (-fi'lij#m) 
[Gr. pvAdcoy leaflet], one of the protective zooids, 
of a laminar or leaf-like character, attached either 
to the ccenosare or to the pedicles of the polypites 
in certain oceanic hydrozoa; = Bract 2. Hy- 
drophy'socele /ath. (see b above, and quot.). 
|| Hydroplanula (-ple‘nizla) [PLANULA], the 
transitional stage of a hydrozoan intermediate 
between the planula and the tentaculated actinula 
(Cent. Dict.) Hydropluto-nic a. Geo/, (see quot.). 
Hydropo'lyp [Potyp], a hydrozoan as distin- 
guished from an actinozoan polyp. Hydropota‘ssic 
a, Chent., containing hydrogen and potassium in 
combination, as hydrofotassic sulphate, a double 
sulphate of H and K, K,SO,.H,SO,, commonly 
called bisulphate of potash. Hydropropu'lsion, 
propulsion by means of a hydromotor (Cent. Dict.). 
Hydropult (hoi-dropzlt) [f. -gd¢ in Caraputr], 
a force-pump worked by hand; a garden-pump ; 
hence Hydropu‘ltic a. Hydropyre'tic a., erron. 
for hidropyretic, pertaining to AMzdropyretos or 
sweating sickness (Mayne Zxjfos. Lex. 1855). 
|| Hydrorachis, -orrhachis (hoidrg'rakis) Path, 
(see b above, and quot.), Hydrorenal (-r7‘nal) a. 
[L. rén-es kidneys: see RENAL], characterized by 
a dropsical condition ofthe kidney, || Hydrorhiza 
(-raitza) [Gr. fi¢a root], the root-stock or rooting 
fibres by which a colony of Hydrozoa is attached 
to some foreign object; hence Hydrorhizal 
(-roi‘zal) a. || Hydrosa‘lpinx Path. (see b above, 
and quot.), Hydrosa‘reocele Path. (see b above, 
and SARCOCELE), Hydroscheocele (hoidrpskz\o- 
sil) Path., dropsical oscheocele or scrotal hernia. 
Hydrosele‘nic a. Chem., consisting of hydrogen 
and selenium in combination; 4. acd, another 
name for hydrogen selenide or seleniuretted hy- 
drogen, H,Se, an offensive gas; hence Hydro- 
selenate, -sele‘nuret. Hydrosi'licate J/i1., 
a silicate containing water, a hydrous silicate. 
Hydroso'dic (-sowdik) a. Chem., containing hy- 
drogen and sodium in combination, as hydro- 
sodic sulphate, a double sulphate of hydrogen and 
sodium, Na,SO,.H,SO,, commonly called Ay- 
drated bisulphate of soda. Hydrosphy'gmograph, 
a kind of sphygmograph in which the variation 
in the quantity of blood in a part is measured by 
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the pressure on a fluid contained in a closed 
chamber or vessel (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hydro- 
spire (hoi'drospaie1) Zool. [Gr. oretpa coil, SPIRE], 
one of the system of lamellar tubes lying between 
and below the ambulacra in blastoids, supposed to 
have been respiratory in function. Hydrota‘chy- 
lite, -lyte J/zz., a hydrous variety of tachylite. 
Hydrota‘leite A/iz. [Tauc], a hydrous oxide of 
aluminium and magnesium, a fibrous white mineral 
of pearly lustre and greasy feel. Hydrote‘chnic 
a. (Gr. rexvn art: F. hydrotechnique], relating to 
or dealing with the technical management or utili- 
zation of water. Hydrotellu‘ric a. Chem., formed 
by hydrogen and tellurium in chemical com- 
bination; #. aczd, another name for telluretted 
hydrogen, H,Te, an offensive gas; its salts are 
Hydrote‘llurates. || Hydrotheca (-pzka) Zool. 
[L. theca, Gr. Oxy receptacle], one of the peri- 
sarcal cups or calycles in which the polypites in 
certain Hydrozoa (as the Sertularidex) are lodged ; 
hence Hydrothecal (-prkal) a. + Hydrothi‘on 
[Gr. Oevov sulphur], an old name of hydrogen 
sulphide or sulphuretted hydrogen, also called 
+ Hydrothio‘nic aczd; hence + Hydrothi‘onate, 
a salt of this acid, a sulphydrate ; so + Hydrothi’- 
onous = hydrosulphurous; + Hydrothionite, a 
salt of hydrosulphurous acid. || Hydrothi:one mia 
Lath, [Gr. afya blood], blood-poisoning with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, Hydrozi-ncite, -kite J/:7., 
hydrous carbonate of zinc, also called zinc bloom 
(Dana Jin, 1854). 


1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Hydroacric sound, the percussion 
note produced over a cavity containing both water and air. 
Also, the sounds heard on auscultating a similar cavity. 
1858 Amer. Frni. Sc. Ser. u. XXV. 408 *Hydroapatite is 
a hydrous apatite. 1877 Watts Fowwes’ Chem. (ed. 12) Il. 
571 Benzoin..conyerted..by heating with alcoholic potash 
into *hydrobenzoin and benzile. 1835 C. U. SHerarp J/in. 
II. 326 *Hydroboracite. 1868 Dana J/in. (ed. 5) 595 
Hydroboracite .. resembles fibrous and foliated gypsum. 
1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., *Hydrocardia, a term invented 
by Hildanus to express a serous, sanious, or purulent tumour 
of the pericardium. 1869 NicHoLson Zool, 77 The coenosare 
generally consists of a main stem—or ‘*hydro-caulus’— 
with many branches. 1888 RotLeston & JAcKSON Axini. 
Life 246 The hydranth resembles Hydra in all essentials. .. 
Like that organism it consists of a *hydrocephalis (= oral 
and stomachal regions) and a peduncle or hydrocope which 
is very short. 1873 /owves’ Chem. (ed. 11) 824 *Hydro- 
coumaric Acid exists in the yellow melilot. 1721 BatLey, 
*HHydrocriticks [1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Hydrocritica], 
critical Judgment of Distempers taken from Sweating. 
1893 Westm. Gaz. 5 Apr. 4/3 The ‘*hydro-cycle *—hitherto 
regarded as more or less a mechanical monstrosity—has at 
length proved its speed and capabilities... The ‘ *hydro- 
cyclists’ finished in good condition. 1898 Wiver § Coast 
aoe 13/1 One of the most interesting items was the 

ydrocycle versus Skiff Race. 1869 NicHotson Zool. 82 
There occur also in the Physophoride certain peculiar 
bodies, termed *hydrocysts or ‘feelers’. 1888 RotiEeston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 770 Hydrocysts or feelers..are poly- 
pites in which the distal or oral extremity is imperforate 
and usually armed with cnidoblasts. 1850 Dana J7Zin. 
(ed. 3) 213 *Hydrodolomite..has the composition of the 
magnesia alba of the shops. 1861 J. R. Greene Jaz. 
Anim. Kingd., Celent. 99 Praya, Hippopodius, and Vogtia 
have ‘incomplete’ *hydrcecia. 1869 NicHoLson Zoo/. 80 
This chamber, which is present .. in all the genera, is 
termed the ‘hydreecium’. 1858 Huxtey Oceanic Hy- 
drozoa 39 The lateral walls of the hydrcecial canal of the 
distal nectocalyx, 1851 /l/ustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1199 
*Hydro-extractor.. capable of revolving 2,000 times a 
minute...It will dress..all kinds of materials, cloths, felts 
[etc.]. 1890 W. J. Gorpon Foundry 165 The hydro- 
extractor, in which the yarn is dried like clothes in a 
laundry, being thrown into a horizontal drum and spun 
round at lightning speed. 1849 D. CampBett xorg. Chen, 
Index 376 *Hydroferridcyanic acid, or ferridcyanide of 
hydrogen, *Hydroferrocyanic acid, or ferrocyanide of 
hydrogen. 1868-72 Watts Dict. Chem. V. 20 The *hydro- 
ferrocyanate [of quinine], Cy0H24N.0..H4FeCys.2H.0, 
is an orange-yellow crystalline precipitate, obtained on 
mixing the alcoholic solutions of quinine and hydroferro- 
cyanic acid. 1886 Hamerron in Long. Mag. VII. 375 
The efficacy of resinous solutions, as *hydrofuges. 1890 
Asney 7veat. Photogr. (ed. 6) 24 It..produces *hydroiodic 
acid (HI), 1843 Porrtock Geol. 221 *Hydrolite occurs in 
abundance at Island Magee, in beautifully marked crystals. 
1837 Dana Jin. 199 *Hydromagnesite..occurs in crusts; 
also as a white powder, 1888 RoLtteston & JACKSON Anim. 
Life 745 There are two principal types of the Hydroid. 
One, the *Hydromedusan or Craspedote type, consists 
typically of an oral and stomachal region (hydrocephalis), 
with or without tentacles, borne upon a peduncle (hydro- 
cope). 1879 Rutiey Study Rocks xii. 208 To admit for 
granite what may be called *hydro-metamorphic origin. 
Lbid., *Hydro-metamorphism, by which rocks, originally 
fused, and when in liquid fusion, poured into veins and 
dykes in pre-existing rocks, are subsequently altered in 
specific gravity and arrangement of minerals, by the action 
of water. 1857 J. P. Nicnot Cycl. Phys. Sci., *Hydro- 
meteors. The whole aqueous phenomena of the Atmosphere, 


.. The chief specific Hydrometeors, viz. Clouds, Dew, Fogs, © 


Snow,and Rain, 1885 C,H. Hitcucockin Amer. Fruil. Sc. 
Oct, 282 *Hydromicaceous and argillaceous schists. 1886 
Sci. Amer. 24 July 47/1 The little vessel supplied with the 
*hydromotor met vith a fair degree of success. 1866-80 A. 
Fut Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 716 A tumor, consisting of the 
serous accumulation with its enveloping membranes (*hydro- 
myelocele), protrudes through the fissure, most frequently in 
the sacral or dorsal regions. /did. 759 Dilatation of the 
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central canal is called *hydromyelus, and is generally con- 
genital. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. I. 328 *Hydro-nitric 
acid is perfectly limpid and colourless, and emits white 
fumes when exposed to the air. 1872 PrEAsLEE Ovar. 
Tumours 28 ‘Ovarian dropsy’, or ‘*hydro-ovarium’. 1826 
Henry Elem. Chem. 11.25 There appear to be two hydrates 
or *hydro-oxides. 1834 Mepwin Axgler in Wales 1. 95 
Vermicular monsters exhibited in the *hydro-oxygen micro- 
scope. 1838 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 1, 14 Platinum fused 
by his hydro-oxygen blowpipe. 1854 J. ScorreRN in Orr's 
Circ. Sc., Chem. 298 Gurney’s hydro-oxygen blowpipe is 
made in conformity. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), *//ydrofara- 
states, a Sect; a Branch of the Manichees, whose dis- 
tinguishing Tenet was, That Water should be used in the 
Sacrament instead of Wine. 1853 M. Ke tty tr. Gosse/in’s 
Power Pope Mid. Ages \. 79 Manicheans who disguised 
themselves under the names of Encratides, Saccophori, and 
Hydroparastates. 1834 J. Forses Laennec’s Dis. Chest 
(ed. 4) 537 The lower extremities are cedematous. .. ‘The 
same state exists in the serous membranes, whence arise 
ascites, hydrothorax, and *hydropericardium. 1877 Roserrs 
Handbk. Med, (ed. 3) IL. 36 Hydropericardium generally 
follows hydrothorax. 1866-80 A, Fiinr Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 
596 The term *hydro-peritoneum or ascites denotes pert- 
toneal dropsy. 1864 Wesster, *//ydvophid, a species of 
ophidian, including the water-snake. 1873 /owmes’ Chen. 
(ed, 11) 826 *Hydrophthalic Acid is produced by the action 
of nascent hydrogen on phthalic acid. 1861 J. R. Greene 
Man. Anim. Kingd., Calent. 101 Groups of organs became 
detached from the ccenosarc, each group consisting of a 
*hydrophyllium, polypites, tentacles, and gonophores. 1753 
Cuambers Cycl, Supp., *Hydrophysocele, a term used by 
some authors for a sort of hernia, or rupture, occasioned by 
a mixture of water and flatulencies. 1878 LAwreENcE tr. 
Cotta’s Rocks Class. 380 Plutonic processes do not exclude 
the combined action of water as an auxiliary agent ; and 
thus may deserve the name of *Hydroplutonic. 1876 
Harvey Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 316 *Hydropotassic Oxalate is 
the form in which oxalic acid exists in the acid species of 
Oxalis, Rumex, Rheum, Geranium [etc.]. 1866 Briack- 
morE C. Nowe// li, A sail which they wetted with a *hydro- 
pult. 1879 W. L. Linpsay Mind ix Lower Anim. 462 The 


- elephant makes a similar use of his trunk as a syringe or 


hydropult, and of water as a projectile. 1866 Brackmorr 
C. Nowedd \xiii, He had not acquired the delightful *hydro- 
pultic art, so dear to the nation. 1866-80 A. Fuintr Princ. 
Med. (ed. 5) 716 Extensive serous accumulation within the 
spinal canal is called *hydrorrachis. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
*Hydrorenal distension, same as Hydronephrosis. 1861 
J. R. Greene Man, Anim. Kingd., Calent. 29 In Hydra, 
and a few of the simpler forms of Corynidz, the proximal 
end of the polypite is closed by the *hydrorhiza. 1870 
Rotieston Anim, Life 253 Vhe animal is. attached by its 
hydrorhiza to a piece of weed. 1887 Lavzcet 11 June 
1200/2 Dr, Schlesinger concludes that in *hydrosalpinx, or 
hzmatosalpinx, laparotomy is the only.. resource, 1767 
Phil, Trans. LVI. 293 An Account ofan Hydro-enterocele, 
appearing like an *Hydro-sarcocele. 1854 J. ScoFFERN in 
Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 354 So does *hydroselenic acid 
afford parallel results. 1826 Henry lent. Chem. I. 449 A 
*hydro-selenuret of potassa of a deep ale colour. 1850 
Dauseny Atom. The. xii. 409 The silicates that contain 
water may be divided, into those in which the water is 
simply united to the silicic combination. .called *hydrosili- 
cates. 1890 H. Exxis Criminal iii, 122 With the sphygmo- 
graph (or, rather the *hydrosphygmograph) he observed 
the degree of excitement produced on various individuals, 
1888 Rotieston & Jackson Anim. Life 577 (Class Bla- 
stoidea), The pores lead to a cleft (*hydrospire cleft) .. and 
the cleft in its turn to an underlying hydrospire canal, into 
which open a system of interradial lamellar tubes, the 
hydrospires. did. 578 The genital ducts probably opened 
into some portion of the hydrospires. 1879 RuTLEy Study 
Rocks xiii. 270 Yo them ., may be added chromic iron .. 
*hydrotalcite, native copper, copper pyrites. 1893 777es 6 
Oct., The most famous *hydrotechnic authorities of our time 
have found no other method of overcoming the obstruction to 
navigation caused by the Iron Gate than the identical one 
adopted by the Romans. 1847 Craic, *f/ydrolellurates, 
a genus of salts. 1864 Wesster, *Hydrotedluric. 1873 
Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 215 Hydrotelluric acid is a gas, 
resembling sulphuretted and selenietted hydrogen. 1872 
Nicuotson Palevont. 77 Polypites are also protected within 
**hydrothece ’, or little cup-like expansions derived from the 
polypary. 1877 Huxtey Axat. /nv. Anim. iii, 129 A hard, 
chitinous, cuticular skeleton..which frequently gives rise to 
hydrothecae, into which the hydranths can be retracted. 
1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 576 *Hydrothionzmia. . 
consists in the entrance into the blood of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 1807 IT. THomson Cher. (ed. 3) II. 328 The 
Germans have given it [sulphuretted hydrogen] the name of 
*hydrothionic acid. 

+ Hydro-a'cid. Chev, Obs. =Hypracip, 

1845 Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat, I. 5 Hydrogen would 
be [united] to a simple or compound radicle (chlorine or 
cyanogen), to form a hydro-acid. c1865 G. GorE in Circ. 
Sc. 1.226/2 The hydro-acids—hydrochloric acid, for example. 

+ Hydrobro‘mate. Chem. Obs. [f. as next + 
rATE! tc.] An old name fora bromide, viewed as 
a salt of hydrobromic acid; also, for a hydro- 
bromide. 

1836 J. M. Gutty Magendie's Formud. (ed. 2) 124 Hydro- 
bromic acid..affords various salts with bases; these are 
hydrobromates or bromurets. 1876 Hartey J/at. Med. 86 
Bromine..forms with'ammoniaa colourless hydrobromate. 

Hydrobromice (hoidro,broumik), a. Chem. [f. 
Hypro-d+Bromic. InF. hydrobromique.] Con- 
taining hydrogen and bromine in chemical com- 
bination, Hydrobromic acid, also called hydrogen 
bromide (HBr), a colourless gas with a pungent 
odour and strongly acid taste, fuming in the atmo- 
sphere and very soluble in water. 

1836 [see prec.] 1838 TI. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
308 Neither hydrobromic nor muriatic acid decompose 
bromide of aldehyden. 1873 Fowmnes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 190 
Hydrogen Bromide, or Hydrobromic Acid, bears the closest 
resemblance to hydriodic acid. 


HYDROBROMIDE, 


So Hydrobromide (haidro,brdu'maid), a com- 
pound formed by the combination of hydrobromic 
acid with an organic radical. 

1877 Watts Mownes’ Chem. (ed. 12) 11, 61. 1880 CLEMIN- 
suaw Wurtz’ Atom. The. 111 Amylene hydrobromide cannot 
possess several vapour densities. 

+ Hydroca'rbide. Chem. Obs. [f. Hypro- d 
+ CARB(ON + -IDE.] =next. ; : 

1884 Atheneum 13 Dec. 776/1 Hydrocarbides, which 
undergo decomposition by electric discharges with forma- 
tion of carbonic acid, are added to the atmosphere from a 


variety of sources. 
Hydrocarbon (hoidro,kaubgn). Chem. [f. 


Hypro- d + Carson.] A chemical compound of 


hydrogen and carbon. 

These compounds, of which there are at least twelve 
series, the chief of them being the paraffins, olefines, 
acetylenes, and benzenes, are very numerous and important, 
and, with their derivatives, constitute the subject-matter of 
organic chemistry. : 

1826 Farapay £2/. Res. xxxii. (1859) 183 The peculiar 
hydro-carbons forming the subject of that paper. 1842 
ParneEty Chem. Anal. (1845) 269 Contraction and forma- 
tion of oily drops show the presence of olefiant gas, or 
vapours of hydrocarbons. 1863 ‘l'yNpatt /eat iii. 62 Coal- 
gas is what we call a hydro-carbon. 1865-72 Warts Dict. 
Chem, III. 186 The most fruitful source of hydrocarbons 
is the dry or destructive distillation of organic bodies. 

b. attrib., as hydrocarbon radical, series, ete. 
Hydrocarbon gas: any gaseous hydrocarbon, 
¢1865 Letuesy in Circ. Sc. 1. 123/2 Hydro-carbon Gas, 
this name is given to the mixed gases which are generated 
from water, together with substances that are rich in 
hydro-carbons, as tar, resin, fats, oils, and the better kinds 
of cannel coal. 1873 RALFE Phys. Chem. 45 The homolo- 
gous series of hydro-carbon radicals. 1880 RICHARDSON in 
Med. Temp. Frit. 67 Alcohol is..a chemical of the hydro- 
carbon series, 


Hydrocarbonaceous (hoi:drokarbén2"fas), 
a. Chem. [f. prec.+-Ackous.] Pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or containing a hydrocarbon. 

1851 /dlustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 144 The tar yields .. par- 
affine .. light hydro-carbonaceous oil. 1874 tr. Lomsmiel’s 
Light 5 In order to obtain the highest illuminating power 
of a flame in which hydro-carbonaceous compounds are 
undergoing combustion, the regulation of the supply of air 
is essential. 


Hydrocarbonate (-katbénét). Chem. Also 
-at. [f. HyDRo(GEN + CARBONATE (in sense I used 
for ‘ product of combination with carbon ’, thus /i¢. 
‘carbonated or carburetted hydrogen’). ] 

1, An early name for a hydrocarbon; + formerly, 
a name of carburetted hydrogen (CH,), the chief 
constituent of coal-gas. 

1800 Howarp in PAil. Trans. XC. 228 It burns like 
hydrocarbonate, but with a bluish green flame. /é7d., 
Should this inflammable gas prove not to be a, hydro- 
carbonate. 1819 Pantologia s.v., There are different species 
of Hydro-carbonats, depending on the proportion of their 
constituents..commonly distinguished into heavy and light 
Hydro-carbonats. 1896 Daily News 26 Mar. 5/: The 
Italian workman has too much hydrocarbonate for dinner, 
and too little albuminoid. ; 

2. ‘A term applied by Berzelius to a double salt 
resulting from the combination of a carbonate with 
a hydrate; by Beudant to the combination of a 
carbonate and water’ (Mayne). 

1843 Porrtock Geol. 214 Associated with the hydro-car- 
bonate of magnesia, and lime. 1851 //usty. Catal. Gt. 
Exhib. 193 The hydro-carbonate much used in Pharmacy 
(magnesia alba). 1854 J. ScoFFERN in Or?'s Circ. Sc., 
Chem. 490 Two hydrocarbonates of copper occur native : 
one, malachite..has a composition represented by the for- 
mula CuO.CO2+CuO.HO; a second..having the compo- 
sition 2CuO.CO2 +Cu0.HO. , 

Hydrocarbonic (-katbpnik), a. Chem. [f. 
HypROcARBON + -Ic.] Relating to, or of the nature 
of, a hydrocarbon; in quot., obtained from car- 
buretted hydrogen: see prec. I. 

1807 F. A. Winsor in Standard (1883) 19 July 5/6 His 
grand discovery of the Hydrocarbonic Lights. 


Hydrocarbonous (-ka-ubénas), a. Chem. [f. 
Hypro(GEN + Carsonous.] Of the nature of a 


hydrocarbon. 

1804 Edin. Rev, 1V. 129 These gasses are not_carbureted 
hydrogen..but..they are hydro-carbonous oxides. 1845 
Grove Contrib. Sc.in Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 295 Enough 
was ascertained to lead me to believe that it [the gas] was 
hydrocarbonous. ; 

+ Hydrocarburet (-ka-ubitirét). Chem. Obs. 
[f. Hypro-d+Carpurer; F, hydrocarbure.) A 
compound of hydrogen and carbon, a hydrocarbon ; 
spec. carburetted hydrogen gas. 

1815 Henry lem, Chem. (ed. 7) 1. 371 Mixtures of hydro- 
carburet and oxygen gases. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 396/2 
Liquid Hydrocarburet..was obtained by Mr. Faraday, after 
separating solid bicarburet of hydrogen from the fluid pro- 
cured by pressure upon oil gas, at a temperature of 0°, 1850 
Dauseny A tom. The. (ed. 2) Gloss., Hydrocarburet, a com- 
pound of hydrogen and carbon in any proportion whatsoever. 

+Hydrocarburetted (-ka-tbiiiretéd), a. 
Chem. Obs. [f. as prec. +CARBURETTED.] Formed 


by the combination of hydrogen and carbon. 

1809 Henry in PAtl. Trans. XCIX. 448 Hydro-car- 
buretted gases, like ammonia, are separated by electriza- 
tion into their elements. 1842 Parnett Chem. Anad. 
(1845) 270 Analysis of Coal-Gas..The determination of the 
hydro-carburetted vapours may be accurately effected .. by 
means of oil of vitriol. 
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Hydrocele (hai-drosil). Path. [a. L. hydrocéle, 
a, Gr. idpoxnan, f. bdpo- water + «jAn tumour. Cf. 
F. hydrocéle (Paré, 16th c.).] A tumour with a 
collection of serous fluid; sfec. a tumour of this 
kind in the cavity of the ¢wica vaginalis of the 
testis ; dropsy of the testicle or of the scrotum. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 21a/2 The 
Scrotum commeth to swel, which tumefactione of the Greeks 
is called Hydrocele. 1607 TorseLy Four-/. Beasts (1658) 
307 Called of the Physitians Hydrocele, that is to say, 
Water-bursten. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc. s. v., Youth is 
most exposed to the hydrocele, 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. I. 103 When seen in the neck they are described as 
hydroceles of the neck. be 

+ Hydrocephale. Ods. rare. [a. F. hydro- 
céphale (Paré, 16th c.).] = HYDROCEPHALUS. 

a1648 Lp. Hersert in £7 (1770) 33 My cousin. .having 
an hydrocephale also in that extremity that his eyes began 
to start out of his head. : ’ 

Hydrocephalic (hai:dro,sifeelik), a. [f. Hy- 
DROCEPHAL-US + -IC.] Pertaining to, or character- 
istic of, hydrocephalus ; affected with hydrocephalus ; 
hence transf. big-headed. 

1815 Edin. Rev. XXV. 262 Hydrocephalic patients. 
1833-58 CorLanp Dict. Pract. Aled. (L.), Liable to hydro- 
cephalic and convulsive diseases. 1860 Ald Year Round 
No. 38. 283 With..enormous head and hydrocephalic pro- 
minency of brain. 

Hydroce’phalocele. Path. [f. as prec.: see 
CEPHALOCELE.] = HYDRENCEPHALOCELE. 

[f. 


Hydrocephaloid (-se'faloid), a. Path. 

as next+-oID.] Resembling hydrocephalus. /. 
disease, a term applied by Marshall Hall to a con- 
dition of coma incident to young children and 
resulting apparently from cerebral anzemia. 

1842 M. Hatt Gudston, Lect. 1. 62 The hydrocephaloid 
disease in children. Its designation announces its simi- 
larity to hydrocephalus. But its nature, origin, and treat- 
ment are opposite. 1878 A. M. Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 115. 

Hydrocephalous (-se‘falas), a. Path. [f. 
next+-ous.] Affected with hydrocephalus. 

1860 Pitr Byrne Undercurrents Overlooked 11. 273 
Epileptic or hydrocephalous children. 1879 Gero, Exior 
Theo. Such xvii. 307 A scanty hydrocephalous offspring. 

|| Hydrocephalus  (hoidrose‘falis). Path. 
[Medical L., ad. Gr. b5poxépador, f. bdpo- water + 
xepadn head.] A disease of the brain especially 
incident to young children, consisting in an accu- 
mulation of serous fluid in the cavity of the 
cranium, resulting in gradual expansion of the 
skull, and finally inducing general weakness, with 
failure of the memory and mental faculties; water 
on the brain. ‘The acute form is often described 
as tubercular meningitis, 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2080 A child, one year old, so diseased 
with the Hydrocephalus, that when .open’d, there were 
taken out of his Head 36 ounces of clear, but saltish, water. 
1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/Z. s.v., Children are more liable to 
hydrocephali, than adults. 1756 Gentl. A/ag. XXVI. 516 
(He] laboured under a hydrocephélus. 1866-80 A. Fiinr 
Princ, Med. (ed. 5) 716 By the term hydrocephalus. .is 
understood an excessive accumulation of serous fluid in the 
ventricles of the brain, particularly the lateral ventricles. 

Hydroce'phaly. [f. prec. + -y. Cf F. /y- 
drocéphalte.| = prec. 

1882 Athenzum 16 Dec. 817/2 A case of hydrocephaly 
from the ‘Trou Rosette, Belgium. | 

+ Hydrochlorate (hoidro,kloerét). Chem. 
Obs. [f.as next+-aTEl1c¢.] An old name for a 
chloride, viewed as a salt of hydrochloric acid 
(formerly also called mzzrzate); also for a hydro- 
chloride. 

1819 J. G. Cuitpren Chem. Anal. 269 Dr. Murray. .con- 
ceives the carbonates to arise from the decomposition of 
the hydrochlorates of lime and magnesia, in the process of 
evaporation to dryness. 1880 J. W. Lece Bile 11 A preci- 
pitate..consisting of hydrochlorate of glycocoll. 1898 Wev. 
Brit. Pharut. 13 The hydrochlorates are now all called 
hydrochlorides. . : E 

Hydrochloric (hoidro,kloorik), a. Chem. [f. 
Hypro- d+Cutoric. F. hydrochlorigue.] Con- 
taining hydrogen and chlorine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydrochloric acid, called also Aydro- 
gen chloride (ACI), a colourless gas of strongly 
acid taste and pungent irritating odour, extremely 
soluble in water. (Earlier names were muviatic 
acid, spirit of salt, chlorhydric acid.) 

1817 A. Ure in Thomson Ann. Philos. X. 203 On the 
Quantity of Real Acid in Liquid Hydrochloric. 1831 
J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 143 The hydro-chlovic acid 
of the shops is a saturated solution of this gis in water. 
1863 Tynpatt Heat vii. 188 One volume of chiorine éom- 
bines with one volume of hydrogen, to form two volumes of 
hydrochloric acid. 1878 Huxtry Physiogr. vii. (ed. 2) 109 
Chlorine eagerly seizes on the hydrogen to form a compound 
known as hydrochloric acid gas. 


Hydrochloride (hoidroklooraid). Chem. [f. 
Hypro- d + CuLoripe.] A compound formed by 
the combination of hydrochloric acid with an 
organic radical (formerly, also, with an element). 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem, 1. 427 It is constituted of two 
atoms of olefiant gas+r'atom of chlorine. It has been called 
by Dr. Thomson chloric ether; but a more appropriate 
name would be hydro-chlorideofcarbon. 1880 CLEMINSHAW 
tr. Wurtz’ Atom. The. 111 Amylene hydrochloride. 2007 
Roscoe Elem, Chem, xxxix. 393 When a solution of naph- 
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thylamine hydrochloride is mixed with solution of potassium 
nitrite, the hydrochloride of diazonaphthalene is formed. 


+ Hydrochlo‘ruret. Chem. Obs. [f. Hypro-d 
+ CHLORURET.] An old synonym of prec. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 713 The preparation 
called hydrochloruret of lime is recommended .. as an in- 
ternal remedy, in certain stages of fever and dysentery. 

+ Hydrocyanate (hoidro,sai-anct). Chem. Obs. 
[f. as next +-aTul 1 c.] An old name for a cyanide, 
considered as a salt of hydrocyanic acid. 

1818 Henry Elem. Chem. (ed. 8) 11. 342 This base, like 
chlorine and iodine, is acidified by hydrogen, and the proper 
appellation for the prussic acid Gay Lussac conceives to be 
hydro-cyanic acid, and for its compounds hydro-cyanates. 
1819 J. G. CuitpREN Chem. Anal. 320 The hydrocyanate 
of potassa..is not identical with the salt commonly known 
by the name of prussiate of potash. 1854 ScorFERN in Cire. 
Sc., Chem. 440 Cyanogen .. unites with certain metals, 
forming compounds which .. must be regarded as cyanides, 
and not hydro-cyanates, seeing that they contain neither 
oxygen nor hydrogen. 

Hydrocyanic (hoidrosaijenik), a. Chem. 
[f. Hypro- d+ Cyanio. Cf. F. hydrocyanique.] 
Containing hydrogen and cyanogen in chemical 
combination. Hydrocyanic acid, or hydrogen _ 
cyanide (HCN or HCy), the combination of hy- 
drogen with cyanogen (CN or Cy), an extremely 
poisonous volatile liquid with an odour like that 
of bitter almonds, the solution in water being 
known as prussic acid ; it occurs in bitter almonds 
and other kernels, in cherry and laurel leaves, etc. 

1818 Henry Elem. Chem. (ed. 8) II. 342 As muriatic acid is 
decomposed by the black oxide of manganese, so is hydro- 
cyanic vapour by peroxide of copper. 1819 J. G. CHILDREN 
Chem. Anat. 317 Hydrocyanic or Prussic Acid. 1830 
Linney Vat. Syst. Bot. 82 Amygdalez .. are particularly 
characterised by their .. hydrocyanic juice. 1896 Remsen 
Organic Chem. vi. 80 Hydrocyanic acid can be detected 
by the fact that when its solution is saturated with caustic” 
potash, and a solution containing a ferrous and a ferric 
salt is added, a precipitate of Prussian blue is formed. 

Hydrocyanite (hoidrosai-anoit). 1/2. [Named 
1870, f: Gr, tdwp, bdpo- water + xvavos blue: see 
-1TE.] Anhydrous sulphate of copper occurring 
in pale green crystals, which, when exposed to the 
air, absorb water and become bright blue. 

1875 Dana Min. App. ii. 29. | : F ; 

Hydrodynamic (hoi:dro,dai-, -dinze'mik), a. 
[ad. mod.L. hydrodynamic-us: see HypRopyna- 
mics and DyNnamic.] =next. 

1828 in WepstTeR. 1855 Mayne Lxfos, Lex., Hydro- 
dynamic, of or belonging to the power of water, or other 
fluids, at rest, or in motion. 1891 Brit. Wed. Frni. 29 Aug. 
482/1 To bring the whole organ [brain] to rest, a certain 
degree of peripheral hydrodynamic compression is required. 

Hydrodynamical (-dai-, dinzmikal), a. [f. 
as prec, +-AL,] Pertaining or relating to the forces 
acting upon or exerted by water or other liquids ; 
belonging to HyDRoDYNAMICS. 

1830 Herscuet Stud. Nat. Phil. § 189 Newton himself 
.- laid the foundation of hydrodynamical science. 1837 
Brewster Magnet. 15 In his electrical, magnetical, and 
hydrodynamical researches. 1843 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 109 
It depended on the hydrodynamical fact, that if a reservoir 
be filled with water to a certain height, the water will flow 
from an orifice at the bottom with a velocity proportionate 
to the height. r : ; p 

Hydrodynamics (hoidro,doi-, -dinzmiks). 
[ad. mod.L. hydrodynamica: see HypRo- a and 
Dynamics. Cf. F. hydrodynamique. 

The Lat. word appears in a treatise by Daniel Bernoulli, 
1738, entitled ‘Hydrodynamica, sive de viribus et motibus 
fluidorum commentarii ’.] 

The branch of Physics which treats of the forces 
acting upon or exerted by liquids. In earlier use 
= HyDROKINE?ICS; now usually taken in a com- 
prehensive sense to include Hydrokinetics and 
Hydrostatics ; but the earlier usage is still retained 
by some physicists. (Cf. Dynamics.) 

1779 Mann in Pil. Trans. UXUX. 596 The certain prin- 
ciples of hydrodynamics laid down in this essay. 1794 
G. Avams Nat. & Exp. Philos. LUI. xxxiii. 338 The science 
describing the mechanical affection of fluids .. is properly 
and usually called by foreign writers Aydvodynamics. 1812 
Prayrair Nat. Phil. (1819) 1.17 When the bodies to which 
motion is communicated are fluid, another modification of 
the principles of dynamics takes place, which constitutes the 
science of hydrodynamics. 1829 Nat. Phil. 1. Hydrost.i.1 
(U. K. S.) The whole science of liquids, or watery fluids, 
comprehending both Hydrostatics and Hydraulics, is some- 
times called Hydrodynamics. 1881 Sir W. THomson in 
Nature No. 619. 434 Some of the finest principles of mathe- 
matical hydrodynamics have .. been put in requisition for 
perfecting the theory of hydraulic mechanism. 

Hydrodynamometer (-doinamg'mitar). [f. 
Hypro- a+ DyNamometer.] An instrument for 
measuring the force exerted by a liquid in motion. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. | 

Hydro-ele‘ctric, ¢. [f. Hypro-a+Execrric.] 

+1. Of or pertaining to hydro-electricity; gal- 
vanic. Ods, 

1832 Nat. Philos., Electro-Magnet. xiii, § 305. 93 
(U.K.S.) The electrical current thus excited has been termed 
Thermo-electric, in order to distinguish it from the common 
galvanic current, which, as it requires the intervention of a 
fluid element as one of its essential components, was de- 
nominated a Hydro-electric current. 185r ///ustr. Catal. 
Gt, Exhib, 1027 ‘Vhe powers of nature, as steam, the moving 
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power, lightning, the hydro-electric fluid, and light. Zé/d. 
1102 Engraving on a tin plate, produced by the action of 
the hydro-electric current. 1855 Mayne Zxfos. Lex, 
Hydro-Electricus, 2pplied to the phenomena which produce 
the voltaic pile, because the presence of water is the con- 
dition of their full development : hydro-electric, 

2. Effecting the development of electricity by the 
friction of water or steam: as in Armstrong’s hydro- 
electric machine. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 408 The electric excite- 
ment resulting from the friction of water is applied to the 
construction of an electrical machine of great power, called 
the Hydro-electric machine. 1881 Jupp Volcanoes ii. 29 
Every volcano in violent eruption is a very efficient hydro- 
electric machine. 

So Hy:dro-electri‘city, the electricity of the 
galvanic battery. 

1851 J. Granam in /2/usty. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 1052 Hydro- 
electricity, which is the grand agent in operations of this 
kind, is different in the phenomena it exhibits from that of 
dry electricity, or that shown by an electrical machine. 
For. .the electricity of the galvanic battery is scarcely per- 
céptible, unless that which is called the circuit be complete. 


+ Hydroflu‘ate. Chem. Ods. [f. Hypno- d 
+Fuare.] An old name for a fluoride viewed as 
a salt of hydrofluoric acid ; also for a hydrofluoride, 
as in hydrofluate of ammonia = hydrogen am- 
monium fluoride, fluoride of ammonium and hydro- 
gen, or acid fluoride of ammonium (NH,F.HF). 


_ 1841 BranpE Chem. 1031 Hydrofluate of ammonia re- 
mains in solution. 


Hydrofluoboric (hoi:dro,flz,ob0erik),a.Chem. 
[f. Hypro- d+ Fruo-+Boric.] In Aydrofluoboric 
acid (BF;.HF), or hydrogen borofluoride, a com- 
pound obtained by passing gaseous boron fluoride 


into water: also called dorofluorhydric acid. 

1849 D. CampBELL Jnorg. Chem. 95 A new acid named 
hydrofluoboric acid (3HF+2BFs3). 1863-72 Watts Dict. 
Chem. 1. 634 Distilled with sulphuric acid, they [boro- 
fluorides] give off gaseous fluoride of boron and aqueous 
hydrofluoboric acid. 

Chem. 


Hydrofluoric (heidrofmprik), a. 
[f Hypro-d+FLuortc. Cf. F. hydrofluorique.] 
Containing hydrogen and fluorine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydrofluoric acid, or hydrogen fluo- 
vide (HF), a colourless gas, fuming in moist air 
and rapidly absorbed by water. 

1822 Imison Sc. & Art II. 91 No acid can act upon it, 
except the hydro-fluoric, which dissolves it. 1863-72 Watts 
Dict. Chem. 11. 670 Etching with hydrofluoric acid vapour 
is the best mode of marking scales of equal parts on glass 
tubes and jars. 

Hydrofluosilicie (hoi-dro,flzosilisik), a. 
Chem. [f. Hypro- d+ Fuvo-+Sruicre.] Contain- 
ing hydrogen, fluorine, and silicon in chemical 
combination. Hydrofluosilicie acid (H,SiF,), 
or hydrogen silicofiyoride, a fuming liquid which 
gradually attacks glass, esp. on heating. 

1842 ParNELL Chem. Anal. (1845) 315 Strontian and 
barytes are separated from each other, when in solution, by 
hydrofluosilicic acid, which precipitates barytes .. but not 
strontian. 1853 Grecory Jorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 191 Hydro- 
fluosilicic acid is the only test that forms a precipitate in 
cold and pretty strong solutions of soda salts. 

So Hydrofiuosi‘licate, a salt formed by the 
union of hydrofluosilicic acid with a base; a silico- 
fluoride. 1847 in Craic. 


Hydrogen (hai-drddzén). Chem. Also 8-9 
hydrogene. [a. F. hydrogéne, f. Gr. tdwp, bip- 
water: see -GEN I.] 

1. One of the elements; a colourless, invisible, 
odourless gas; it burns with a pale-blue flame, 
whence its former name of zzflammable air. It is 
the lightest substance known, having a specific 
gravity of about one-fourteenth of that of air. 
Symbol H; atomic weight 1. 

It occurs free in nature in small quantities in certain 
volcanic gases, and is an essential constituent of all animal 
and vegetable matter. It forms two-thirds in volume and 
one-ninth in weight of water (H2O), which is the sole 
product of the combustion of hydrogen in ordinary air. It 
is a constituent of all acids, in which it can be replaced by 
bases to form salts. 

Antimonturetted, arseniuretted, carburetted, phosphor- 
etted, seleniuretted, sulphuretted, telluretted hydrogen, 
early names sometimes still used for gaseous combinations 
of hydrogen with antimony, arsenic, carbon, phosphorus, 
selenium, sulphur, tellurium. 

179t E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 132 note, Mr. Lavoisier and 
others of the French School have most ingeniously en- 
deavoured to shew that water consists of pure air, called by 
them oxygene, and of inflammable air, called hydrogene. 
1794 G. Avams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1. xii. 493 Inflammable 
air may be obtained in great purity by decomposing water, 
of which it is a constituent part. The French writers term 
it hydrogene, that is generator of water. 1794 PEARSON in 
Phil. Trans. UX XXIV. 391 A mixture of carbonic acid, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen gaz. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian 
Emp. 1. 283 Hepatic air or sulphurated hydrogene gas. 
1820 SHELLEY (difus 1. 188 As full of blood as that of 
hydrogene. 1833 N. Arnotr Physics (ed. 5) I. 421 The 
carburetted hydrogen ..is generally employed for filling 
balloons. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 620 Hydrogen 
is present, equally with carbon, in every organic compound. 
1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 111 Most of our ordinary com- 
bustibles..are rich in hydrogen. 1893 Sir R. Batt /x High 
Heav. vii. 157 Dr. Huggins .. succeeded in establishing the 
existence of hydrogen in these remote regions of space. 
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2. attrib. a. hydrogen harmonicon, lamp, line, 
Spectrum; hydrogen acid = Hypracip; + hy- 
drogen air, an old name for hydrogen, freq. also 
called hydrogen gas (cf. F. gaz hydrogene). 

1793 Bepnors Calculus 212 Arterial blood exposed to the 
contact of hydrogene air loses its vermilion colour, 1802-12 
BentHaM Ration. ¥udic. Evid. (1827) UI. 315 An air- 
balloon, on the hydrogen gas principle. 1808 \¥. NisBeT 
Dict. Chem., Hydrogen Gas, sometimes termed inflammable 
gas, is formed by the union of hydrogen with caloric. It 
was discovered by Mr. Cavendish. 1866 S. Macapam G. 
Wilson's Inorg. Chent. 93 This arrangement has been called 
the hydrogen harmonicon; but any of the combustible 
gases will produce musical notes if burned in the same way. 
/bid. Index, Hydrogen acids, or hydracids. 1893 Sir R. 
Bat /x High Heav. vii. 160 The spectrum of the star in 
the vicinity of the line G... The hydrogen line in that neigh- 
bourhood. /éid, xv. 366 A bright line, such as one of those 
of which the hydrogen spectrum is composed. 

b. In systematic names of chemical compounds 
of hydrogen with an element or radical=‘ of hy- 
drogen’: as hydrogen bromide Br, h. chloride 
HCl, 4. zodide HI (also called hydrobromic, 
hydrochloric, and hydriodic acids); hydrogen 
monoxide or protoxzde H,O. (water), hydrogen di- 
oxide H,O, (oxygenated water); hydrogen arsenide 
HAs, 4. selenide H,Se, h. sulphide HS (also 
arseniuretted, seleniuretted, sulphuretted h.); Ay- 
drogen disulphide HS. hydrogen potassium 
carbonate HKCO,, hydrogen sodium arsenate 
HiNa.AsO,+12H,0. On the analogy of hydro- 


gen chloride, etc., acids are often named as salts 


- of hydrogen, e.g. hydrogen acetate C,H,O,.H, h. 


chlorate FC1O3, %. chlorite HClO, h. nitrate 
HNO,, &. sulphate H,SO,, h. sulphite H,SO, 
(= acetic, chloric, chlorous, nitric, sulphuric, sul- 
phurous acids). 

1869 Roscor Elem. Chem. 105 Hydrochloric Acid or 
Hydrogen Chloride. /é7d. 197 Hydrogen Sodium Carbonate 
or Bicarbonate of Soda..is a white crystalline powder which 
on heating is readily converted into sodium carbonate. 
Ibid. 320 Acetic acid .. hydrogen acetate. 1873 Fowmes’ 
Chem, (ed. 11) 193 Hydrogen Iodate, or Iodic Acid. did. 
206 Hydrogen sulphide is a colourless gas, having the odour 
of putrid eggs. /é7d, 215 Hydrogen Telluride is a gas, 
resembling sulphuretted and selenietted hydrogen. 1877 
Roscoe & ScHoRLEMMER Tveat. Chem. 1. 519 In order to 
prepare the hydrogen arsenide in the pure state. 

Hydrogenate (hoidrodzéneit, haidrg-dzéneit), 
v. Chem. [f. prec. + -ATES. Cf. F. hydrogéner.] 
trans. To charge, or cause to combine, with hy- 
drogen ; to hydrogenize. Hence Hydrogenated, 
-ating ff/. adjs.; also Hydrogena’tion. 

1809 Davy in PAil. Trans. XCIX. 464 Analogous to the 
hydrogenated sulphur of Berthollet. 1819 Pantologia, 
Hydrogurets,..in the writings of Berthollet, they are de- 
nominated Hydrogenated sulphurets. 1819 H. Busk Dessert 
Notes 95 The excessive hydrogenation of the system. 1826 
Hewry Llem. Chem. I. 158 De-oxidizing or hydrogenating 
rays. 1866 ODLING Anim. Chem. 89 Oxidation tends to the 
separation, hydrogenation to the conjunction of carbon 
atoms. 

+ Hydrogenetted (hoi:drodzénetéd), a. Chem. 
Obs. [f. HypRoGEN after selphuretted.| Hydro- 
genated, hydrogenized. 

1866 OptinG Anim. Chem. 114 Ammonia is the most 
thoroughly deoxidised, or rather hydrogenetted, compound 
of nitrogen. : 3 

Hydrogenic (-dgenik), a. rare. 
+ -10.] = HYDROGENOUS. 

1866 Lawrence tr, Cotta's Rocks Class. 1. 1. 63 Hematite 
..is sometimes possibly a direct hydrogenic formation. 

Hydrogeniferous (hoi:dro,dzéni‘féras), a. 
rare. [f. as prec.+-(1)FEROUS.] (See quot.) 

1855 Mayne “£xfos. Lex., Hydrogeniferus, containing 
hydrogen; applied by Tondi to the sublimed sulphur of 
thermal springs ; hydrogeniferous. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hydrogenium (hoidrodz7nidm). Chem. [f. 
as prec. +-IUM in names of new metals.] Hydrogen 
regarded as a metal, and, as such, capable of being 
absorbed or occluded by certain metals. 

1868 T. Granam in Proc. Royal Soc. (1869) XVII. 212 On 
the Relation of Hydrogen to Palladium. Examination of 
the properties of what, assuming its metallic character, would 
have to be named Hydrogenium, /d7d. 213 The density of 
hydrogenium then, appears to approach that of magnesium 
1:743 by this first experiment. 1871 Roscor Elem. Chem. 
186 Metallic palladium takes up no less than 982 volumes 
of hydrogen gas, forming a veritable alloy of the metal 
with hydrogenium, or hydrogen in its solid form. 

[f. 


Hydrogenize (hoidrodzénai:z), v. Chem. 
as prec.+-IZE.] trans. To charge, or combine with 
hydrogen. Hence Hy-drogenized ff/. a.; Hy’- 
drogenizing vd/. sd. and ff/. a. 

1802 Howarp in Phil. Trans, XCII. 194 The oxide of 
nickel was precipitated by hydrogenized sulphuret of am- 
monia. 1866 Optinc Axinz. Chez. 91 Alcohol is also pro- 
curable from acetic acid by the hydrogenising processes of 
Wurtz and Mendius. /did. 130 By hydrogenising alloxan 
we obtain dialuric acid. 1870 Eng. Mech. 25 Feb. 591/2 Coal 
or other hydrogenised gases. 2 

Hydrogenous (hoidrpdzénas), a. Chem. [f. 
Hyprocrn +-ous.] Of, pertaining to, or consist- 
ing of hydrogen. 

tHydrogenous gas, an early name for hydrogen; tcar- 
bonated hydrogenous gas = carburetted hydrogen; thydro- 
genous sulphurated gas = sulphuretted hydrogen. 


[f. as prec. 
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1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing I. 1. t. v. 81 Dr. 
Priestley obtained inflammable air, or hydrogenous gas. 
1800 Henry “fit. Chem. (1808) 321 Sulphuretted hydro- 
genous waters. 1802 A/ed. Frnd. VII. 522 That an animal 
died immediately on inspiring hydrogenous sulphurated 
gas. 1848 Grove Contrib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 349 
The differences between the hydrogenous and the other 
gases. 1878 Newcoms Pop. Astron. 111. ii. 267 The structure 
of the hydrogenous protuberances, : 

Hydrogeology (hoi:dro,dzz\p'l6dzi). _[mod. 
f, HypRo- a + GroLoey: cf. F. hydrogéologie.| That 
part of geology which treats of the relations of 
water on or below the surface of the earth. Hence 
Hydrogeolo‘gical a., relating to this. 

1824 R. Warr Lidl. Brit. 111, Hydrogeology [referring to 
Lamarcke’s /7ydrogéologie]. 18535 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Hydrogeologia,..a branch of general physics which treats of 
the waters spread upon the surface of the earth: hydro- 
geology. 1877 Academy 3 Nov. 434/2 Hydrogeology is 
a term which Mr. J. Lucas has introduced to denote the 
relation of geological science to the important subject of 
water-supply. A hydrogeological survey would. .examine 
into all facts which relate to the form, the position, and the 
capacity of subterranean water-systems. 1881 J. SoLias in 
Nature XX1V.474 Physiological geology..includes Meteor- 
ology, hydro-geology. 

Hydrogogue, erroneous form of HyDRAGOGUE. 

Hydrographer (hoidrpgrifer). [This and 
the following words are 16th c. formations on Gr, 
bSiwp, b5po- water, on the pattern of the correspond- 
ing geographer, -graphic, -graphical, -graphy, 
which came down through L. from actual Gr. 
formations. The immediate precursors of the 
English words were the Fr. hydrographe (1548), 
hydrographique, ~graphie (1551).] 

One skilled or practised in hydrography ; sfec. one 
whose business it is to make hydrographic surveys 
and to construct charts of the sea, its currents, etc., 


as the Hydrographer to the Admiralty. 

The first Hydrographer to the Navy was appointed in 1795. 

1559 W. CunnincHam Cosmogr. Glasse Table T ij, Ship- 
mans compasse unknowne to the olde Hydrographers. 1570 
Derr Math. Pref. 18 What way, the Tides and Ebbes, come 
and go, the Hydrographer ought torecorde. c1675 J. SELLER 
Coasting Pilot title-p., Collected and Published by John 
Seller, Hydrographer in Ordinary to the King. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (1729) I. 288 The South Sea must be of a greater 
breadth..than it’s commonly reckoned by Hydrographers. 
1795 Admiralty Ord. in Council 12 Aug. I. 124 We would 
humbly propose to Your Majesty that a proper person 
should be fixed upon to be appointed Hydrographer to this 
Board. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. ii. g Captain 
Beaufort, the Admiralty hydrographer. 1880 W. B. Car- 
PENTER in 1974 Cent. 609 All the best hydrographers..agree 
..that the Florida current dies out in the mid-Atlantic. 

Hydrographic (haidro,gre'fik), a. [See prec.] 
=next. Hydrographic Department (or Office), the 
office of the Hydrographer to the Admiralty in 
Great Britain, and of the Navy Department in U.S. 

In Great Britain the style Hydrographic Department has 
been used in the official Navy List since 1854, while in 
other official documents the title is Hydvographical, 

1665 Sir T, HerBert Trav. (1677) 24 Those dreadiul flats 
of Death, where notwithstanding our Hydrographic cards... 
we had doubtless been cast away. 1762 FaLconer Shipwr. 
nl. 574 The..traverses. .He on the hydrographic circle laid. 
1854 Navy List 187 Hydrographic and Harbour Depart- 
ment, Rear Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort. 1860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea v. 106 These three rivers should all be 
regarded as belonging to one hydrographic basin. 1877 W. 
Tuomson Voy. Challenger 1. i, 11 The Chart-room..with 
ranges of shelves stocked with charts and hydrographic, 
magnetic, and meteorological instruments. _ E 

Hydrographical (heidrogrefikal), a. [See 
HYDROGRAPHER.] Pertaining or relating to hy- 
drography. Hydrographical Department: see prec. 

1870 Der Math. Pref. 23 The Heauenly Globe, may..be 
duely described vpon the Geographicall, and Hydro- 
graphicall Globe. 1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. 11. 226 As 
we may see in their Hydrographicall Cards. 1680 MorpEn 
Geog. Rect. (1682) To Rdr. 2, Charts, Maps, Globes and all 
other Hydrographical and Geographical Descriptions. 1830 
Lyett Princ. Geol. I. 185 The hydrographical basin of the 
Mississippi displays, on the grandest scale, the action of 
running water on the surface of a vast continent. 1862 
Admiralty Ord. in Council 19 July Il. 3 In the Chart 
Branch of the Hydrographical Department of Your Majesty’s 
Navy. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xi. (1878) 164 
During the hydrographical survey of the A°gean Sea. 

Hence Hydrogra‘phically adv. rare. 

1727 Baitey vol. Il, Hydrographically, by the Art of 
Hydrography. ; id ; 

Hydrography (hoidry'grafi). Also 6 hidro-. 
[See HyDRoGRAPHER. ] 

1. The science which has for its object the descrip- 
tion of the waters of the earth’s surface, the sea, lakes, 
rivers, etc., comprising the study and mapping of 
their forms and physical features, of the contour of 
the sea-bottom, shallows, etc., and of winds, tides, 
currents, and the like. (In earlier use, including 
the principles of Navigation.) Also a treatise on 
this science, a scientific description of the waters of 


the earth. 

1559 W. CunnincuaM (/z/Ze) The Cosmographical Glasse, 
conteyning the pleasant Principles of Cosmographie, Geo- 
graphie, Hydrographie or Nauigation. 1594 J. Davis Sea- 
man’s Secr, (1607) 47 Hidrography is the description of the 
Ocean Sea, with all Iles, bancks, rocks and sands therein 
contained. x R. Bonun Wind 260 Fournier (who is .. 
skilfull in what relates to Hydrography) mentions an Inun- 


HYDROGURET. 


dation on the Coasts of America. @1687 Petty Pol. Arith. 
(1690) 62 Fournier in .. his Hydrography hath laboured to 
prove the contrary of all this. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., 
Some of the best authors use the term in a more extensive 
sense; so as to denote the same with navigation. In this 
sense hydrography includes the doctrine of sailing ; the art 
of making sea-charts, with the uses thereof [etc.]. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1790) VI. 1973 He compleated the hydrography 
of the habitable globe. 1851-9 Bercuey in Man. Sct. Eng. 
17 Other curious and important facts in physical hydro- 
graphy have been ascertained. 1898 Pop. Sez. Monthly 
LII. 552 The body of the work, to which the title of hydro- 
graphy is applied, consists in the determination of existing 
water supply. — ’ 

2. The subject-matter of this science; the hydro- 
graphical features of the globe or part of it; the 
distribution of water on the earth’s surface. 

1852 Earp Gold Col. Austr. 33 Capt. Stokes has added 
immensely to our knowledge of the hydrography of tropical 
Australia. 1882 Zzmes 21 Sept. 3 The geography and 
hydrography of the ground must be studied. ; 

+ 3. [Gr. ypapn, -ypapia writing.] Writing with 
water. (In quots. “ig. with reference to tears.) Obs. 

1649 G. Danie 7yinarch., Hen. V, cxliii, More then a 
Man, and Mightier then a King; A Text of Honour, weak 
Hydrographie. a@ 1659 CLevetanp Wks. (1687) 61 Whose 
Fate we see Thus copyed out in Grief's Hydrography. 

+Hydro‘guret. Chem. Obs. [f. Hyproc-En 

+ -URED (after su/phuret).] A compound of hydro- 
gen with another element; a hydruret or hydride. 

1819 Pantologia, Hydrogurets, substances formed by the 
union of hydrogen gas with such combustible bodies as were 
deemed simple when the name was imposed, 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex. s.v., A hydroguret is usually designated by a 
name taken from the other substance of the combination, as 
the hydroguret of carbon is called Carburetted hydrogen. 

So +Hydro-guretted a@., chemically combined 
with hydrogen. 

1806 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 37 Solutions of hydro- 
guretted sulphurets. 1826 Henry Hem. Chem. 1. 549 
Hydrogureted sulphuret of potassa may be formed by boil- 
ing flowers of sulphur in liquid hydrate of potassa, or by 
digesting sulphur with the liquid hydro-sulphuret. 

|| Hydrohemia (hoidroh7mia), Path.  [f. 
Hypro- b + Gr. afva blood.] =HypraMta. 

1840 Ancett Lect. Blood xix. in Lancet 1 Aug. 667/1 We 
may take another view of poverty of blood or hydrohzmia, 
/bid., In hydrohzmia the serum is in general transparent. 

Hence Hydrohe‘mic, -hemic a. = HyDR“&MICc; 
also | Hy'drohemy = Hydrohzmia (Mayne Zxfos. 
EGIL See ¢ 

Hydroid (hai-droid), @., 5b. [f. Hypra 6 + -orp.] 

A. adj. Zool. Resembling or allied to the genus 
Hypra of Hydrozoa. a, Belonging to the order 
or subclass Hydroidea, of which /Zydra.is the 
typical genus. b. Of the nature of a hydroid (see 
B. b): opposed to medusotd, 

1864 in Wesster. 1867 J. Hoce Microsc. 1. ili, 227 Hy- 
droid zoophytes with expanded tentacles, 1877 Huxtry 
Anat, Inv. Anim. iii. 132 Some medusoids .. the hydroid 
stages of which are not.. known, 1888 Rotteston & 
Jackson Anim, Life 746 Colonies containing polymorphic 
hydroid individuals, and generally medusoid as well. 

B. sé. Zool. a. A Hydrozoan belonging to the 
Lydroidea. b. One of the two forms of zooids 
occurring in Hydrozoa, resembling /7ydra in struc- 
ture, but typically asexual: opposed to AZedusa. 

1865 E. & A. Acassiz Seaside Stud. Nat, Hist. 2t Below 
these [Ctenophorae and Discophorae] come the Hydroids, 
embracing the most minute ., of all these animals. 1880 
Libr. Univ, Knowl. 1, 332 The fixed hydroids and swimming 
jelly-fishes are alternate forms assumed by the successive 
generations of thesameanimal. 1888 RotLEston & Jackson 
Anint. Life 745 The Hydroid is (1) a permanent locomotor 
sexual form, multiplying by gemmation, but only temporarily 
colonial,—//ydra : (2) a larval form which passes by a meta- 
morphosis intoa Medusa: (3) a non-sexual but permanent 
form, sometimes solitary, usually however multiplying by 
gemmation .. giving origin to colonies: (4) a locomotor 
sexual form..never multiplying by gemmation. 

Hydroi‘dean. Zoo/. [f. mod.L. Wydroidea 
(see prec.) +-AN.] =Hyprorn B. a, 

1888 RotLeston & Jackson Anim. Life 747 The existence 
of a free sexual Hydroidean—Hydra, 

Hydrokinetice (-keine'tik), a. [f. Hypro- a + 

Kiyeric.] Relating to the motion of liquids. So 
Hydrokine'tical a. in same sense; Mydro- 
kinetics, the kinetics of liquids; that branch of 
hydrodynamics (in the wider sense) which deals 
with the motion of liquids. 
_ 1873 Maxweti Llectr. § Magn. 1. 367 The case of images 
in hydrokinetics when the fluid is bounded by a rigid plane 
surface, 1876 Stewart & Tair Unseen Univ. 139 The 
hydrokinetic researches of Helmholtz. 

Hydrologic (hoidrolydzik), a  [f. mod.L. 
hydrologia (see Hyprotocy)+-1c. Cf. F. hydro- 
logique.| =next. 

1887 B. E. Fernow in Pop. Sci. Monthly Dec. 226 We .. 
consider the forests..as regulators of hydrologic conditions, 
influencing the waterflow in springs, brooks, and rivers. 

Hydrological (hoidrolp:dzikal), a.. [f. as prec. 

+-AL.] Pertaining or relating to hydrology; re- 
lating to the properties of water, its distribution 
over the earth’s surface, etc. 

1670 W. Srmpson (¢7¢/e) Hydrological Essayes; or a Vin- 
dication of Hydrologia Chymica, being a Further Discovery 
of the Scarborough Spaw, and the right use thereof. 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Brit. 111. Dissert. Physick 56 The As- 
trological and Hydrological Branches of Physick. 1828 
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in WesstER, 1882 Edin, Rev. Oct. 451 The summer and 
winter flow and other hydrological peculiarities of the 
English rivers. ‘ ’ 

Hydrology (heidrglédgi). [ad. mod.L. hydro- 
Jogia, f. Gr. vdpo- water: see -LoGy. Cf. I. Aydro- 
/ogte.| The science which treats of water, its proper- 
tics and laws, its distribution over the earth’s 


surface, etc, 

1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. 1. 49 Wallerius was the 
first who made accurate enquiries into the Aqueous Kingdom, 
or Hydrology. 1796 Hutton Math. Dict., Hydrology, is 
that part of natural history which examines and explains 
the nature and properties of water in general. 1866 Proc. 
Amer. Phil. Soc. X. 209 Mr. Blackwell's memoir entitled 
‘The Hydrology of the St. Laurence’. 1895 West. Gaz. 
11 Sept. 7/2 The whole science of hydrology .. depends on 
the study of rainfall. 

Hence Hydrologist [cf. F. hydrologue], one 
skilled in hydrology. 

1830 in Maunper Dict. Eng. Lang, ; 

ydrolysis (hoidrg'lisis). [f. Gr. dwp, b5po- 
water + Avois dissolving, f. Ave to dissolve.] A 
decomposition of water in which the two con- 
stituents (H and OH) are separated and fixed in 


distinct compounds. 

1880 H. E. ArmstronG Jytvod. Study Org. Chem. (ed. 2) 
190 zote, Decompositions like those of starch into dextrose, 
of cane-sugar into dextrose and levulose.. which involve the 
fixation of the elements of water, may all be said to be the 
result of hydrolysis, and those substances which, like 
sulphuric acid, diastase, emulsin, etc., induce hydrolysis, 
may be termed hydrolytic agents or Aydrolysts. The sub- 
stance hydrolysed is the hydrolyte. ‘Yhe mere fixation of 
the elements of water unaccompanied by decomposition 
--may be termed /iydyation in contradistinction, 1890 
Atheneum 27 Dec. 893/1 Other processes .. already in 
constant use on very large scales .. [are] bromination and 
chlorination, nitration, sulphonation with its concomitant 
hydrolysis. 1894 M«Gowan tr. Bernthsen’s Org. Chem. 84 
3y saponification or hydrolysis of their ethers. 

So Hy'drolyse w., to subject to hydrolysis; Hy-- 
drolyst [cf. azalys/], a hydrolytic agent; Hydro- 
lyte [Gr. Auvrés that may be dissolved], a body 
subjected to hydrolysis. 

See quot. 1880 above. 

Hydrolytic (hoidrolitik), a [f. as prec. + 
Avtix-ds having the property of dissolving ; seeprec.] 
Of or pertaining to hydrolysis. 

1875 A. GamcEE tr, Hermann's Haan, Phys. (1878) 224 
The products of the hydrolytic decomposition of all the es- 
sential constituents of the body. 1878 Foster Phys. 1. i. 
186 The action..is of such a kind as is effected by the 
agents called catalytic, and by that particular class of cata- 
lytic agents called hydrolytic. 1896 ALLBurt Syst, AZed. 1. 
520 Fermentation, like putrefaction, is a hydrolytic process. 

+ Hydroma‘nce. Ods. rare. In 4 ydro- 
maunce. [a.OF. ydromance.] = HYDROMANCY. 

1390 GowER Conf. III. 45 And of the flood his ydro- 
maunce And of the fire the piromaunce. 

+Hy‘dromancer. Ods. [f. Hypromanc-y + 
-ER!.] One who practises hydromancy. 

c1400 Afol. Loli. 96 Pus are callid geomanceris, pat 
werkun bi pe 3erp. And idromauncers, bat pus wirkun bi 
pe watir. 1692 in Cotes. Hence 1775 in Asn. 

Hydromancy (hoi‘dromensi). Also 5 ydro-, 
6 hidromancy, 6-7 hydromantie, 7 -ty. [a. F. 
hydromancte, or ad. late L. hydromaniia, a. Gr. 
*vdpopavrela, f, USpo- water + payreia divination : 
see-MANCY.] Divination by means of signs derived 
from water, its tides and ebbs, etc., or the pretended 
appearance of spirits therein. 

¢1400 Maunpey, (1839) xxii. 234 Pyromancye, Ydro- 
mancye .. and many other scyences. 1496 Dives 6- Paup. 
(W. de W.) 1. xxxvi. 77/2 Ydromancye, that is wytchecrafte 
done in the water, 1594 R. Asuiey tr. Loys le Roy’s 
Interchang. Var. Things 50a, Necromantie, Geomantie, 
Hydromantie. 1601 Hortanp Pliny I. 631 As for Anan- 
chitis, it is said, That spirits may be raised by it in the 
skill of Hydromantie. 1610 Hratey St. Ang. Citie of God 
293 Numa him-selfe.. was faine to fall to Hydromancie. 
1777 Brand Pop, Antig. (1849) II. 377 A species of hydro- 
mancy appears to have been practised at wells. 1877 W. 
Jones Finger-ring 112 The ‘suspended ring’. .is ..described 
by Peucer among various modes of hydromancy. 

Hydromania (hoidromé' nia). [f. Hypro- + 
Manta; cf. F. hydromanie.| A mania or craze 
for water ; Path. an excessive craving for water or 
liquids. ; 

1793 SouTHEY Le/t. (1856) I. 17, I... have discovered that 
the hydromania is almost as bad as the hydrophobia. 1835 
New Monthly Mag. XLIV. 9, I have a hydromania in the 
way of lakes, rivers, and waterfalls. 1897 AtitauTr Sys¢, 
Med, \11, 248 In view of the almost insane craving (‘ hydro- 
mania’) for fluid. .the question has been considered whether 
the diuresis could be controlled by placing limits on the 
amount of fluid ingested. 

Hence Hydroma‘niac, a person affected with 
hydromania; Hydromani‘acal a., affected with 
hydromania,. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hydromaniacus, .. hydro- 
maniacal. 1860 Presse Lad. Chem. Wonders 54 Liable to 
be drowned in a flood of watery effusions from the modern 
hydromaniacs. 

Hydromantic (heidromentik), 2. and sd. [ad. 
med.L. hydroman‘éc-us, f.Gr. b5po- water + pavtitds 
prophetic: see -mantic. Cf. F. hydromantique.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to hydromancy. Hydro- 
mantic machine, vessel: see quot. 1741. 








HYDROMETRIC. 


1651 Biccs New Disp, ? 157 Its own hydromantick vehicle. 
1741 Cuambers Cycd. s.v., ‘he writers in optics furnish us 
with divers hydromantic machines, véssels, etc. .. To make 
a hydromantic vessel, which shall exhibit the images of 
external objects, as if swimming in water. 

+B. sb. Obs. 1, =Hypromancy. 

c15sgo Greene /'”. Bacon ii. 16 To tell by thadroma{n]- 
ticke, ebbes and tides. 

2. One skilled or practised in hydromancy. 

1638 Sir T. Herpert 7yav. (ed. 2) 215 Sorcerers, In- 
chanters, Hydro- and Pyro-mantiques. 


~ So Hydroma‘ntical a., Hydroma‘ntically adv. 


1727 Baiey vol. II, Hydromantically, by Hydromancy. 
Hydromechanics (hoi:droymzkeniks). [f. 
Hypro- a + Mecuanics.] The mechanics of 
liquids ; hydrodynamics (in its wider sense) ; esp. 
in relation to its application to mechanical con- 


trivances. 

1851 /lusty. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 94 Hydro-Mechanics, as 
Instruments to illustrate the Motion and Impinging Force 
of Waves, &c. 1884 Sczence 18 Jan. 78/2 The important 
place which .. hydromechanics has occupied in modern 
mathematical physics since the labors of Helmholtz, Max- 
well, and Thomson, in reducing the mathematical treatment 
of electricity and magnetism to that of the motion of in- 
compressible fluids. a 

So Hydromecha‘nical a., of or pertaining to 
hydromechanics; relating to the employment of 


water in mechanical contrivances. 

1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 293 A hydro-me- 
chanical engine, whereby a weight amounting to 2304 tons 
can be raised by a simple lever, through equal space, in 
much less time than could be done by any apparatus con- 
structed on the known principles of mechanics, 188r 
Atheneum 5 Mar. 339/1 Dr. O. J. Lodge showed two 
hydromechanical analogies of electricity. = 

Hydromel (hoidromel). Also 5 ydromel(le, 
6 hydromell, 7 hidromel. fa. L. hydromel, ad. 
Gr. b5pdped, f. bdpo- water + wéAr honey. With 
the earliest forms cf. OF. ydromelle.] A liquor 
consisting of a mixture of honey and water, which 
when fermented is called wzxous hydromel or mead. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 83 A stynkynge wounde is 
heelid in remeuynge awey pe stinche & pe rotenes; & perto 
is myche worb a waischinge of ydromel : pat is hony & watir 
soden togidere wip mirre. 1563 T. Gate 77eat. Gonneshot 
2b (Stanf.), Nitrum helpeth the Collicke if it bee taken with 
cummyne in hydromell. c 1645 Howe t Le?/, (1650) I. 367 
In Russia, Moscovy and ‘artary, they use Mead, .. this is 
that which the antients called hydromel. 1839 E. D. CLarke 
Trav. Russia 18/1 The young man used to drink the 
Russian beverage of hydromel, a kind of mead. 1861 Lp. 
Lytton & Fane Vamnthduser 42 A fountain !—yea, but 
flowing deep With nectar and with hydromel. ‘ 

Hydrometer (hoidrym/7to1). [mod. f. Gr. 
tdpo- water + -METER. 

F. hydrométre (first recorded 1768) was app. adopted from 
English, but has commonly the sense ‘ rain-gauge’, the hy- 
drometer being called in F. a7éométre, ARMOMETER. | 

1. An instrument for determining the specific 
gravity of liquids, or sometimes (as in WVecholson’s 
flydrometer-) for finding the specific gravity of either 
liquids or solids. 

The common type consists of a graduated stem having a 
hollow bulb and a weight at its lower end, so as to float with 
the stem upright in a liquid, the specific gravity of which 
is indicated by the depth to which the stem is immersed. 
Special names are given to it as constructed for particular 
liquids, as alcoholometer, acidimeter, lactometer, etc. 

Nicholson’s Hydrometer consists of a brass cylinder having 
a small pan supported on a stem above the water and another 
pan dependent below in the water; the specific gravity of 
a solid body is calculated from the difference of its weights 
in air and in water, as determined by weighing it in the 
upper and lower pans respectively. 

1675 Boye in Phrl. Trans. Abr. II. 214 A New Easy 
Instrument (a Hydrometer). 1766 SmotteTtT 7yav. xl. IL. 
245, I had neither hydrometer nor thermometer to ascer- 
tain the weight and warmth of this water. 1819 Pam/fologia 
s.v., Mr. Nicholson has made an improvement by which the 
hydrometer is adapted to the general purpose of finding the 
specific gravity both of solids and fluids. 1860 Maury 
Phys, Geog. Sea v. § 285 The hydrometer .. shows that the 
water of the North Atlantic is, parallel for parallel, lighter 
than water in the Southern Ocean. 1875 Knicur Dict. 
Mech, s.v., The most familiar hydrometer, to many, is 
a hen’s egg, used by a farmer's wife to test the strength of 
lye for making soap. 

2. An instrument used to determine the velocity 
or force of a current ; a current-gauge. 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycl., Hydrometer, an instrument 
wherewith to measure the gravity, density, velocity, force, 
or other properties, of water. 1864 WexssteEr, //ydvometer, 
..called by various specific names, according to its construc- 
tion or use, as tachometer, rheometer, hydrometric pendu- 
lum, Woltmann's mill, etc. 


|| Hydrometvra (hoidro,m7tra). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. b5po- water + wytpa womb. Cf, F. hydro- 
métre.) An accumulation of watery mucous fluid 
in the cavity of the womb; dropsy of the uterus. 

1811 in Hooper Med. Dict. 1819 in Pantologia. 1872 
F. G. Tuomas Dis, Women 256 A closure of the os internum 
uteri having been effected by adhesion, hydrometra exists. 

Hydrometric (hoidro,me'trik), a. [f.as HypRo- 
METRY +-Ic. Cf. F. hydrométrique.] 

1. Of or pertaining to hydrometry, or to the de- 
termination of specific gravity by the hydrometer. 

1828 in WessTER. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ix. § 447 
In order to weigh the seas in this manner, it is necessary 


that the little hydrometric balance by which it is to be 
done should be well and truly adjusted. 


HYDROMETRICAL. 


2. Relating to the measurement of the velocity 
and force of currents. 

‘ Hydrometric pendulwm, a current-gage. An instrument 
consisting of a ball suspended from the center of a graduated 
quadrant, and held in a stream to mark by its deflection the 
rate of motion of the water’ (Knight Déc?. Avech, 1875). 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

So Hydrome‘trical @. =prec. 

1779 Mann in Phil. Trans, LXIX. 654 The hydrometrical 
principles laid down in this essay, 1807 P. Jonas (title) 
A Complete Set of Hydrometrical Tables. 

Hydrometry (hoidrp'métri). [ad. mod.L. jy- 
drometria, f. Gr. b5po- water + -perpia measuring ; 
cf. F. hydrométrie.| The determination of specific 
gravity by means of the hydrometer; hence, that 


part of hydrostatics which deals with this. 

In early use the term seems to have been co-extensive with 
‘hydrodynamics’ (in the mod. sense). 

(1727-41 CHAMBERs Cyc/. s.v., Hydrometria includes both 
hydrostatics, and hydraulics.] /d7¢., In the year 1694 ..a 
new chair, or professorship, of hydrometry, was founded in 
the university of Boulogna. 1796 Hutton Math. Dict., 
fydrometria, Hydrometry, the mensuration of water and 
other fluid bodies, their gravity, force, velocity, quantity, 
etc.; including both hydrostatics and hydraulics. 1847 
Cresy E£ucycl. Civ. Engin. 1. iv. 207 A new chair was created 
for him [Dominico Guglielmini], under the title of that of 
Hydrometry, which, from that period, was accounted de- 
serving of being ranked among the cultivated sciences. 

|| Hydronephrosis (hoi:dronffrowsis). Path. 
[mod. f. Gr. &5po- water + vepp-ds kidney + -osIs.] 
A distended condition of the ureter, the pelvis, and 
the renal calices caused by an obstruction of the 
outflow of urine ; dropsy of the kidney. 

1847-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1V. 81/2 Atrophy of the kidney 
with.. hydronephrosis. 1890 yt. Med. F¥rnl. 1299/1 Hydro- 
nephrosis in former times was treated by tapping. 

So Hydronephrotic (-n/frgtik) [f. prec.: cf. 
amaurosis, amaurotic] a., relating to, characteristic 
of, or affected with hydronephrosis. 

1866-80 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) got A very large 
hydronephrotic sac sometimes consists of a single cavity. 
sear Lancet 18 Apr. 885/1 Specimens of hydronephrotic 

idneys. 

Hydropath (hoi-dropep). [mod. (=G. hydro- 
path, F. hydropathe) f. HypRroparuy (cf. allopath, 
etc.).] = HypDrRopatuist. 

1842 Aspy Water Cure (1843) 146 How different would 
have been my lot in this world, if this distinguished physi- 
cian had been an hydropath himself thirty years ago! 1843 
T. J. Grauam Cold-Water Systenz (ed. 2) 5 There are nota 
few diseases in which the skilful physician will be far more 
successful by the use of medicine, and his other ordinary 
means, than the most perfect hydropath. ; 

Hydropathic (haidrope:pik), a. (sb.)_ [f. Hy- 
DROPATH-Y + -Ic.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of hydropathy ; practising hydropathy. 

1843 Tait’s Mag. Apr. 271/1 When the cold-water cure was 
first heard of in this country, we prophesied. .that there would 
forthwith be numerous Hydropathic Establishments in Eng- 
land, 1851 ///usty. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 784 Hydropathic band- 
ages. 1869 CLartpGE Cold Water Cure Pref. 4 Hydropathic 
establishments are now to be found in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and in America. 1876 Darwin in Life & Lett. 
(1887) I. ii. 81, I went in 1848 for some months to Malvern 
for hydropathic treatment. : 

B. sb. Short for hydropathic establishment. 

1887 Miss Brappon Like § Unlike xxiii, To go to a Hy- 
dropathic in the wilds of Scotland or Ireland. 1895 A. 
Stopparr ¥. S. Blackie x, 240 Dull with villa lodgings and 
hideous hydropathics. 

So Hydropa‘thical a. = prec. 

1844 Dickens in Forster Zie 1v. i. 137, 1 had withdrawn 
from Public Life..to pass the evening of my days in hydro- 
pathical pursuits and the contemplation of virtue. 

Hydropathist (hoidrg'papist). [f. as prec. + 
-Ist.] One who practises or advocates hydropathy. 

1847 (¢/t/e) Hints to the Sick, the Lame, and Lazy, or 
Passages in the Life of a Hydropathist, by a Veteran. 1853 
Fraser's Mag. XLVILI. 287 The family doctor—he was an 
hydropathist. 1885 Manch. Exam. 18 Feb. 3/2 Treatment 
.. proved serviceable and sanative by practical hydro- 
pathists. : : i 

Hydropathize (hoidrp:papaiz), v. [f. as prec. 
+-1ZE.] zntr. To practise hydropathy. 

1855 Gro. Etior £ss. (1884) 319 People who only allow 
themselves to be idle under the pretext of hydropathising. 
1859 Darwin in Life §& Lett. (1887) 11. 172, 1 am here 
hydropathising and coming to life again. 

ydropathy (haidrp*papi). [mod. ( = G. Aydro- 
pathie), {. HyDRO-, on analogy of a//opathy, homao- 
pathy, the second element of these words having 
been vaguely apprehended as =‘treatment’ or 
‘cure’ of disease.] A kind of medical treatment, 
originated in 1825 by Vincenz Preissnitz at Grafen- 
berg in Germany, consisting in the external and 
internal application of water ; the water-cure, 

1843 Sir C. Scupamore Med. Visit Grifenberg 1 On 
hydropathy, or the water-cure treatment. 1858 DARwiNn 
in Life & Lett. (1887) II. 112 On Tuesday I go for a fort- 
night’s hydropathy, 1869 CraripGe Cold Water Cure 
Pref. 3 Hydropathy was practised at Grafenberg .. twenty 
years before it was known in England, 

Hydrophane (hoi'dréfein). AZin, [mod. f. Gr. 
idpo- water + -payys apparent, pavds bright, clear, 
f. paivev to show.] A variety of opaque or partly 
translucent opal which absorbs water upon im- 
mersion and becomes transparent. 

1784 Kirwan £lem. Min, 114 Opals and chalcedonies, 

Voi, V. 





‘or fear of water. 
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which by admitting water within their pores, are called 
hydrophanes. 1833 N. Arnotr Physics (ed. 5) I. 36 The 
stone called hydrophane (agate) is opaque, until dipped into 
water, when it absorbs. .one sixth of its weight of the water, 
and..gives passage to light. 1875 BLackmore A dice Lor- 
raine III, xxiii, 306 Changed its dullness (like a hydro- 
et immersed) into glancing and reflecting play of tender 
ight and life. 

Hydrophanous (hoidrg‘fanas), a. Ain. w[f. 
prec. + -0US; cf. déaphanous.] Having the property 
of becoming transparent by immersion in water, as 
certain opals, 

1794 Suttivan View Nat. 1. 362 The oculus mundi, or 
hydrophanous stone, steeped in water .. will... become by 
that means more transparent than otherwise. 183x BREWSTER 
Newton (1855) 1. viii. 185 The colours of Labrador felspar, 
and of precious and hydrophanous opal, which we have 
shewn to be produced by thin plates and minute pores and 


tubes, 

+ Hydropha‘ntic. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. b5po- 
pavtix-n discovery of water, f. iSpo- water + -pavTns 
manifester, f. paivey to show.] A water-finder. 

1729 Switzer //ydrost. §& Hydraul. 79 Hydrophanticks, or 
Discoverers of Water. 

Hydrophilite (hoidrpfilait). An. [Named 
1869 from Gr. b5po- + pid-os loving + -ITE: from its 
affinityfor water.] Native calcium chloride; chloro- 
calcite. 1875 in Dana Aix. App. ii. 

Hydrophilous (hoidrp'files), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Water-loving. a. Applied to certain insects. 

1855 Mayne Zafos. Lex., Hydrophilus, .. applied by 
Moehring to a Family (Hydrophzlz) corresponding to those 
which Illiger names Hygrobatz; loving or frequenting 
water : hydrophilous. 

b. nonce-wd. Fond of a watering-place. 

1855 /raser’s Mag. LI. 259 The crowded rendezvous of 
fastidious fashionables and hydrophilous ennui. 

Hydrophobe (hai-dréfoub). [a. F, hydrophobe, 
ad. L. Aydrophob-us, Gr. b5popoBos having a horror 
of water, f. idpo- water + PéBos fear, dread.] One 
suffering from, or affected with, hydrophobia. 

Hydrophobia (hoidrdfouwbia). In 6 erron. 
hidroforbia, and anglicized 7-8 hydrophoby 
(haidrp'fobi), [a. L. Aydrophobia (Czlius Aureli- 
anus ¢ 420), a, Gr. tdpopofia (in Celsus, A.D. 50) 
horror of water, rabid disease, f. t5popéBos (see 
prec.).] 

1. Path. A symptom of rabies or canine madness 
when transmitted to man, consisting in an aversion 
to water or other liquids, and difficulty in swal- 
lowing them; hence the disease of rabies, esp, in 
human beings. 

1547 BoorpE Srev. Health 122 Hidroforbia or abhorynge 
of water. .. This impediment doth come .. of a melancoly 
humour. 1621 Burton Anat. Med/. 1. i. 1. iv, The most 
knowneare these, Lycanthropia,Hydrophobia,Chorus sancti 
watt. 1645 Sir ‘T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1v. xiii. 231 margin, 
Upon the biting of a mad dog there ensues an hydrophobia 
1752 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 412 Isaac 
Cranfield..was received into the infirmary. .with an hydro- 
phobia upon him. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 95 
Its [Mus giganteus] bite is dangerous, and sometimes pro- 
duces hydrophobia, 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 3909/2 Hydro- 
Phobia,. .is the disease caused by inoculation with the saliva 
of a rabid animal, and is so called from the violent and suf- 
focating spasms of the throat which occur when the patient 
attempts to drink. 1893 H. Datziet Dis. Dags (ed. 3) 96 
Man inoculated by the rabie virus of a mad dog suffers from 
the terrible disease called popularly hydrophobia, from a 
dread of water and inability to swallow liquids being a main 
feature of the malady, but more accurately the disease is 
known in man also as rabies. 

B. 1601 Hottanp Péiny II. 322 That symptome of hydro- 
phobie or fearing water, incident to those that be bitten 
with a mad dog. @1711 Ken Axodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 
ILI. 432 He whom Hydrophoby infests, Fair Water of all 
things detests, eT Goocu Treat. Wounds 1. 199 Before 
the appearance of the Hydrophoby or other symptoms of 
madness, . Z 

2. In etymological sense: Dread or horror of 


water. Also fg. madness. 

1759 STERNE 77. Shandy II. ix, What then..must the 
terror and hydrophobia of Dr. Slop have been! ax772 
Hume ZLe¢. in Haldane Life Adam Smith (1887) iii. 34, I 
am mortally sick at sea, and regard with..a kind of hydro- 
phobia the great gulf that lies between us. 1802 Morning 
Post in Spirit Pub. Frnis, (1803) VI. 161, I’m raving with 
a French hydrophoby. 1816 CoLeripce Lay Serm. 317 The 
hydrophobia of a wild and homeless scepticism. 1834 
Mepwin Angler in Wales J, 86 For my part I have a 
hydrophobia ; you will scarcely get me to wet my feet. 

Hence Hydropho'bial, Hydropho‘bian, Hydro- 
pho‘bious ads., hydrophobic ; Hydropho‘biac, 
-pho‘bian, one suffering from hydrophobia, 

1662 J. CHANDLER Van Helmont's Oriat. 280 One. .said, 
that old man was now Hydrophobial or had the Disease caus- 
ing the fear of water, and to have been lately bitten by a mad 
dog. did. 282 The madness..doth forthwith arise, and 
the Hydrophobians are left without hope. 1800 Med. ¥rn/. 
1V. 58 Hydrophobial patients. .generally die in strong con- 
vulsions. 1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVII. 177 Poodle-dogs 
in the highest state of hydrophobious fury. 1883 L. Winc- 
FIELD A, Rowe II. vii. 176 What a pity he might not smother 
her like a hydrophobiac ! 


Hydrophobic (hoidrdfpbik, -foubik), a. (sd.) 
[ad. L. Aydrophobic-us, a. Gr. bdpopoBie-cs: see 

rec. and -10, Cf. F. hydrophobique (OF. ydro- 
Sorbigue).| Of or pertaining to hydrophobia; 
suffering from or affected with hydrophobia, 








HYDROPHYTON. 


1807 Aled. Frnl. XVII. 348 Out of these eleven, five died 
hydrophobic. a@1815 A, Futter in Spurgeon 7'veas. Dav. 
Ps. cxxxix. r4 The hydrophobic saliva. 1887 19 Cent. 
Aug. 200 ‘The number of hydrophobic deaths. 

B. sb. One affected with hydrophobia. 

1864 Daily Tel. 3 Aug., The cruel superstition that a 
human hydrophobic can legally be smothered. , 

So Hydropho’bical a. = prec. 

1650 W. CHARLETON Ternary of Paradoxes cxlviii. 77 
The primitive and genuine Phansy of all the blood in the 
wounded body. .compulsively assumes the Hydrophobicall 
phansy of the Exotick Tincture. 1656 BLount Glossogr., 
Hydrophobical, ’ 

Hydrophobist (hoidrg'febist). [f Hynro- 
PHOBIA + -IST.] 

1. One who treats cases of hydrophobia. 

1855 W. WuiteE Suffolk Direct. 740 Underwood Dan, 
Farmer and Hydrophobist. : 

2. One who has a dread of or aversion to water. 

1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVIII. 215 A learned hydrophobist 
addressing himself to those whom he styles the Anti- 
christian Sect, vulgarly and illiterately calling themselves 
tea-totalers. 1898 Voice (N. Y.) 31 Mar. 4/1 The hydro- 
phobists who hurled whisky bottles against the sides of the 
Kentucky, as she was launcht. 

Hydrophobous (heidrpfobas), a. [f. L. hy- 
adrophob-us (see HYDROPHOBE) + -OUS. } 

1. =Hypropxosic. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vt. 262 The canine mad- 
ness quickly shews it self in the Hydrophobous. 1789 
Mrs. Piozzt Yourn. France 11. 209 Smothered up in down 
.-like an hydrophobous patient. 1842 Dr Quincey Mod. 
Greece Wks. 1890 VII. 339 If we should suddenly prove 
hydrophobous in the middle of this paper. 

2. Having adread of water. (Cf. HyDROPHOBIA 2.) 

1748 tr. V. Renatus' Distemp. Horses 298 Sometimes Horses 
are afraid of Water, and such are said to be Hydrophobous. 

+ Hydro:phoby, Oés. Anglicized form of Hy- 
DROPHOBITA, q.v. 

Hydrophone (hoi-dréfoun). [f. Hypro-a + Gr. 
-povos, f. pwvy voice, sound, on analogy of mzcro- 
phone, etc.] An instrument for the detection of 
sound by water; also of water, or of something in 
water, by sound, a. A bag containing water, placed 
between the stethoscope and the chest, to intensify 
the sounds heard in auscultation. b, (See quot. 
1887.) ¢. An instrument devised to give warning 
by electricity to a port or fleet of the approach of 
a hostile vessel. 

1860 V. Syd. Soc. Year Bk. Med. 59 A water-bag increases 
the impression conveyed to the ear by the wooden stetho- 
scope if it be placed between the flat ear-piece and the ex- 
ternal ear. The name of hydrophone has been given to it. 
1862 H. W. Futter Dis. Lungs 76 Another form of instru- 
ment, introduced by Dr. Scott Alison, and termed by him 
a ‘hydrophone’. 1887 Engineering 29 July 131 The hydro- 
phone .. is a clever little instrument devised to detect any 
water escapes from the mains or service pipes, cocks or 
closets. 1893 Daily News 8 June 5/8 Captain McEvoy’s 
hydrophone..in connection with a new instrument named 
a kinesiscope ..has for its object the prevention of surprise 
attacks from torpedo boats, or cther hostile vessels, ap- 
proaching anchorages or mine fields. 

Hydrophoran (heidry foran), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. inod.L. Aydrophor-a (f. Hypra+ Gr. -pédpos 
bearing) + -AN.] 

a. adj, Belonging to the Hydrophora, one of 
the three sub-classes of Hydrozoa, comprising 
fydra and compound forms bearing zooids similar 
to Hydra. b. sb. One of the Hydrophora. So 
Hydro'phorous a., related to the ydrophora. 

Hydrophore (hai-drof6e1). [ad. Gr. bdpopdp-os 
water-carrying.] An instrument for procuring 
specimens of water from any desired depth, in a 
river, lake, or ocean. 

1842 D, STEvENSoN Marine Surveying & Hydrometry, An 
apparatus, (to which I have applied the name of the hydro- 
phore). 1842 Mech. Mag. XXXVI. 307 When the hydro- 
phore is to be used, it is lowered to the required depth by 
the pole, which is fixed to its side. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

|| Hydrophthalmia (hoi:drefpelmia). Path. 
Also (anglicized) hy-drophtha:Imy. [f. Hypro- b 
+OPHTHALMIA.] ‘Expansion of the whole eye 
with increase of its fluid contents’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Hence Hydrophtha‘lmic a., ‘of or belonging to 
hydrophthalmia’ (Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 1855). 

1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Wydrophthalmy, a Disease of 
the Eye, when it grows to a wonderful bigness, and starts 
almost out of the Head, 1784 E. Forp in Med. Commun. 
I, 409 Cases of hydrophthalmia. 

Hydrophyte (hoi-dréfeit). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. 
idpo- water + gput-dy plant.] An aquatic plant: 
applied esp. to the Alex. 

1832 Lyett Princ, Geol, 11. 72 The number of hydro- 
phytes, as they are termed, is very considerable, 1857 
BERKELEY Cryftog. Bot. § 63. 81, I shall..consider Algals, 
or Hydrophytes, as forming the first grand group. 1880 
Gray Struct, Bot. (ed. 6) 415/2 Hydrophytes. . Water-plants. 

Hence Hydrophyto‘graphy, the description of 
aquatic plants; Hydrophyto‘logy, the branch of 
botany which deals with aquatic plants. 

1847 Craic, Hydvophytology. 1855 Mayne £-xfos. Lex., 
Hydrophytography. 

|| Hydrophyton (hoidrp‘fitgn). Zoo/. [f. as 
prec.] The branched plant-like structure support- 
ing the zooids in certain colonial Hydrozoa. 
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HYDROPHYTOUS. 


1885 A thenzum 28 Mar. 412/1 In this [Tiuiaria hetero- 
morpha] are found combined on the same hydrophyton no 
fewer than three morphological types which, if occurring 
separately, would be justly regarded as representing three 
genera. 1888 Rottfston & Jackson Anim. Life 245 The 
hydranths are lodged in perisarcal cups or Aydrothece 
(=calycles) and are borne by a supporting plant-like struc- 
ture or Aydrophyton. This hydrophyton. .is divisible into a 
system of stems with branches, the Aydvocaxu/Zus, and of root- 
ing fibres, the Aydrorhiza, by which the colony is attached 
to some foreign object. 

Hence Hydro‘phytous a., having the character 


of a hydrophyton. 

Hydropic (haidrp’pik), a. and sé. Forms: 
4-6 ydropike, 5 ydropycke, idropik, 6 -ique, 
edrop(p ic, 6-8 hydropick, 7- hydropic. (ME. 
a. OF. ydropigque, -tke (12th c.), ad. L. hydropic-us, 
a. Gr. vdpwm-ds, f. vdpwy, bSpwr- Hyprops. In 
16th c. conformed to the L.: so F. Aydropigque.] 

A. adj. 1. =DRopsicat 1, 2. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 428 b/t One parfytelye ydropycke 
or tylled with dropsy. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot, (1821) 
If. 109 His wambe .. wes swolin, as he had been edroppic 
{printed edroppit]. 1589 PurTrennam Exg. Poesie Wl. xxv. 
(Arb.) 306 The hydropick and swelling gowte. 1651 CLEvE- 
LAND Poems 49 Like an Hydropick body ful of Rhewms, 
1752 BerKkeLey Further Th. Tar-water Wks. III. 505 
This medicine..is to hydropic patients a strong purge. 
1784 Jonnson Let, 9 Sept. in Boswell, Of the hydropick 
tumour there is now very little appearance. 1802 Wed. Frail. 
VIII. 354 Some hydropic symptoms appeared, which gradu- 
ally increasing in the form of an ascites or hydrothorax 
[etc.]. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 327 When 
the general hydropic enlargement. . began to increase, 

+ 2. Having an insatiable thirst, like a dropsical 
person; hence fig. Obs. 

13.. £.E. Allit. P. B. 1096 Drye folk & ydropike. 1430- 
40 Lyne. Bochas vi. viii. (Bodl. MS. 263) If. 354 b/2 This ex- 
cessif Glotoun Moste Idropik drank ofte ageyn lust ; The 
mor he drank, the mor he was athrust. 1648 Aikon Bas. 
vi. (1824) 39 Ifsome mens hydropick insatiablenesse had not 
learned to thirst the more by how much more they drank. 
@ 1763 SHENSTONE Ecov, 1. 172 Thy voice, hydropic fancy ! 
calls aloud For costly draughts. 

3. Charged or swollen with water; swollen. 

1651 Jer. Taytor Sev. for Year 1. xxvii. 349 It .. swels 
like an hydropick cloud. 1651 OcItLBy sof (1665) 33 The 
Hydropic Kingdoms ofthe Bog. 1695 BLAcKmMorE Py, Arth. 
x. 439 Dark Clouds..hang their deep Hydropick Bellies 
down, 1880 GUNTHER Fishes 122 The young..remainin an 
undeveloped condition, assuming an hydropic appearance. 

+4. Tending to cause dropsy. Obs. rare. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 32 So unwholsome and 
Hydropick he conceived this drink to be. 

+ 5. Having the quality of curing dropsy. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vit. 299 Astringents and 
Strengthners are always mixt with Hydropick Medicines, 
1710 1. FuLLEr Pharm, Extemp. 13 Hydropic Ale. 

B. sd. 1. A dropsical person. Now rave. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xv.126 Thai may be comparit to the 
edropic, the quhilk the mair that he drynk the mair he hes 
desire to drynk. a@1655 Vines Lord’s Supp. (1677) 221 No 
physician would reach water to an hydropick that earnestly 
thirsts for it. 1755 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 47 This recovery 
was much talked of, and set all the hydropics a rubbing. 
1891 C. E. Norton tr. Dante, Hell xxx. 166 And the hy- 
dropic, ‘Thou sayest true in this’. 

2. A medicine for the cure of dropsy. 

1694 SALMON Bates’ Disp. 1. (1713) 61/x It is a Diuretick 
Medicament, and a specifick Hidropick. 1721 Battey, 
Hydropicks, Medicines which expel watery Humours in the 
Dropsy. 

Hydropical (haidrp:pikal), a. Now rare. 
(Very common in 17the.) [f. L. Aydropic-us (see 
prec.) +-AL.] 

l. =prec. At. 
c1550 Lioyp Treas. Health (1585) M vij, Wyne that Isope 
hath sodden in being dronke, burneth y® hydropical humors. 
1612 WoopaLt Surg. Mate Wks, (1653) 172 An Hydropicall 
inflation of the whole body. 1670 Maynwarinec Vita Sana 
vi. 8r One puffs up, fills, and grows hydropical. 1748 
Hartey Observ, Man i. i. 47 It..may arise from a hyde 
pical Disposition. 

2. =prec. A 2. 

1656 Prynne Demurrer ews’ Remitter 23 An Hydropical 
thirster after gold. 1799 Anz. Reg. 113 A hydropical in- 
crease of avarice. 

b. Of thirst : Unquenchable. 

1607 WALKINGTON Oft. Glass xi. (1664) 120 A Saltish 
Nature .. in the Ventricle, causeth an Hydropical thirst. 
1791 NewTE Jour Eng. & Scot. 385 This hydropical hunger 
and thirst after the earth. 

3. =prec. A.3. 

1649 J. Taytor (Water P.) Wand. 7 Mine Host often did 
visit me with most delightfull and hydropicall non-sense. 
1658 Sir I. Browne //ydriot. iii. 44 Who would expect a 
quick flame from Hydropicall Heraclitus? 1684 PA//. 
Trans. XIV. 769 Filled with too great a quantity of aqueous 
and undigested sap, as it were hydropical. 

Hence Hydro‘pically adv., with or as with 
dropsy ; dropsically. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, u. iii. 73 Such as be hy- 
dropically disposed. 1663 Br. Patrick Parad. Pilg. xxxv. 
'1668) 437 All Histories ., are so hydropically swollen with 
lying Legends. 

Hydropisy, obs. form of Hypropsy. 

Hydro-pneumatic (hoi:dronivmettik), a. 
(sb.) [f. Hypro-a + Pneumatic: in F. hydro- 
preumatigue.| Pertaining to water and air or 
gas; applied to apparatus involving the combined 
action of water and air. 
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Originally applied to the method of collecting and retain- 
ing gas over water in the pneumatic trough, invented by 
Cavendish about 1765. 

1794 Pearson in PAi?, Trans. LX XXIV. 399 In close 
vessels, with the hydro-pneumatic apparatus affixed. 1812 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 35 Mr. Cavendish, about 1765, 
invented an apparatus for examining elastic fluids confined 
by water, which has been since called the hydro-pneumatic 
apparatus. 1815 W. Concreve (//¢/e) A Description of the 
Construction and Properties of the Hydro-Pneumatic Lock. 
1816 J. Vittry in Philos. Mag. XLII. 280 Description of 
a Hydro-Pneumatic Blow-pipe for the use of Chemists [etc.]. 
1851 /dlustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 222 New hydro-pneumatic 
engine. ‘he..water pressure to drive the piston .. in one 
direction, and a vacuum being produced, to make .. atmo- 
spheric pressure to drive it in an opposite direction. /d/d. 
311 Hydro-pneumatic lift, for canal locks. Hydro-pneumatic 
elevators. 1884 47/1. Engineering (ed. 3) 1. u. 40 Guns 
mounted on hydro-pneumatic (disappearing) carriages. 

B. sé. ~/. Hydro-pneumatic appliances, 

1887 Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 11/2 The application of hydro- 
pneumatics in substitution for counterweights was pro- 
tected by letters patent, granted to Col. Moncrieff in 1869. 

Hydropneumonia (hoi:dronizmownia). Path. 
[f. Hypro- b+ PNeumonta.] Dropsy or cedema of 
the lungs. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hydropot (hoi-droppt), [ad. mod.L. hydro- 
pota, ad. Gr. bdpomérns water-drinker : in mod.F. 
Aydropote.| A water-drinker; an abstainer from 
alcoholic drinks. 

{1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Hydrofota, in medicine, a per- 
son a drinks nothing but water.) 1727 Bairey Vol. II, 
Hydropote, a Water-Drinker, 1885 Pa// Mall G. 19 Dec. 
3 The momentous change from ‘taking wine as an article 
of food’, and becoming a hydropot. 

So +Hydropo'tic, -o'potist Os. rare—°, in 
same sense, 

1623 CockeraM, Hydvrofoticke, one that still drinkes water. 
1678 Puitwips (ed. 4) List Barbarous Words, [1ydropotist, 
a water-drinker. 

|| Hydrops (hoi-drgps). Now only Path. Also 
4ydrope. [L. hydrops, hydrop-em, a. Gr. vipay 
dropsy, a derivative of b5wp, b5p- water. With 
ydrope, cf. OF. tdropze.| Dropsy. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Alexis 523 Of ydrope of parlesy 
he heylyt syndry. 1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), Hydvops, 
the Dropsie. 1771 J. Foot Pensevoso ut, 116 High-floated 
by the hydrops ceas’d to breathe. 1866-80 A. Frint Prizc. 
Med. (ed. 5) 34 The term hydrops signifies a serous effu- 
sion, usually in a cavity. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 
I. 542 Hydrops antri..is characterised by a gradual pain- 
less expansion of the bone. 


Hydropsy (hoidrppsi). Forms: 4-5 id-, ydro- 
pisie, -esie, -esy(e, ydropsi(e, -cy, 5-6 hidropsie, 
-ecye, (ydropsi, 6 idropisé, é, -esie ; hie-, 
hyedropsy), 6-7 hydropsie, (7 -pisie), 6- hy- 
dropsy. [ME., a. OF. idro-, ydropisie (12th c.), 
= Sp. hidropesia, It. tdropesia, med.L. (h)ydro- 


| pisia (ydropicia in Simon Januensis, ¢1300) for 


L. hydropists (Pliny), a. Gr. *b8pmmots, f. Vdpar, 
tipwn-, HYDROPS. 
hydro‘psy (not yet obs.) whence the aphetic dvopeste, 
Dropsy, found from the first appearance of the word 
in Eng., and perh. due in part to coalescence of the 
initial short vowel with ¢he in Je ydropesie, th’ 
zdropeste, the dropeste.] 

Dropsy. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11829 Ydropsi [Faixf dropecy, Trin, 
dropesy] held him sua in threst, Pat him thoght his bodi 
suld brest. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Sevm. Sel. Wks, I. 42 Ydropesie 
is an yvel of fals gretenesse of mennys lymes. ¢ 1400 
Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 84 An yuel disposicioun of al pe bodi 
as ydropisie [4. dropsye]. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary xxxviii. 
(1870) 299 The more a man doth drynke that hath the 
Idropise, the more he is a thurst. 1552 LynpEesay JZon- 
arche 5109 Sum fallis in to frynasie, Sum deis in Idropesie. 
1578 LytE Dodoens u. \xvii. 234 Such as begin to fall into 
the Hydropsie. 1665 Lond. Gaz. No. 1/2 An Hydropsie 
attended witha Flux. 1748 THomson Cast. Jndol. 1. Ixxv, 
Of limbs enormous, but, withal unsound, Soft-swoln and 
pales here lay the Hydropsy. 1826 Scorr ¥/. 19 Mar., 

er asthmatic complaints are fast terminating in hydropsy. 
1879 St. George's Hosp, Rep. 1X. 769 Operative measures 
in hydropsies. 

Hence + Hydro‘psic a, Ods. raré, hydropic, 
dropsical., 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exemp, 1. Ad § 12, 51 Like drinke 
to an hydropsick person. 

Hydroptic (haidrp'ptik), a. Ods. exc. arch. 
[Erroneously f. Hypropsy, after such pairs as ef7- 
lepsy, epileptic.| = HyYDRopic, dropsical. 

@ 1631 Donne Let?, (1651) 5 An hydroptique immoderate 
desire of humane learning and languages. 1640 Bp. Rey- 
NoLps Passions xl. 520 ‘The distemper of an Hydropticke 
Body. 1661 Sir A. Haslerig's Last Will 2 My hydrop- 
tick Thirst is quenched. 1855 Browninc Grammar. Fun. 
95 Soul-hydroptic with a sacred thirst. 

So + Hydro‘ptical a. Ods., in same sense. 

1640 Br, ReyNotps Passions xvii. 187 These Desires are 
Hidropticall. 1657, Tomutnson Renon's Disp. 202 Yo help 
the Hydroptical.. Patients, 

Chem. 


Hydroquinone (hoidrokwoi:noun). 
Also -chinon(e, -kinone. [f. Hypro(GEn + Qut- 
NONE.] A diatomic phenol, C;H,(OH),, prepared 
from quinone, C,H,O,, by reduction with sulphu- 
rous acid, crystallizing from water in colourless 
thombic prisms. Now used as a developer in 
photography. 


Formerly stressed hydro‘peste, ° 


| 





HYDROSTATIC. 


1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. IN. 213 Hydroguinone, 
Hydrochinone, Hydrokinone. .. Colourless Hydroquinone 
(Pyroquinole), CgH¢O,..is the chief product of the dry 
distillation of quinic, carbohydroquinonic, and oxysalicylic 
acids. /éid., Green Hydroquinone or Quinhydrone .. 
CeHoO. CeH1O.,..may be regarded .. as a compound of 
quinone and cole rless hydroquinone. 1889 Axthony's 
Photogr, Bull, \1. 171 Hydroquinone, or more shortly 
quinol, will be the developer of the future. 1893 A7i/. Frn/. 
Photog. XL. 795 ‘Vhe development was effected with hy- 
droquinone, as giving a blacker tone. 

Hydrorrhea, -rhea (hoidrora). ath. 
[mod. ad. Gr. bdpéppoa flow of water, water- 
course.] A copious watery discharge. 

1857 BuLLock Cazeaua’ Midwif. 306. 


+ Hydrosacre. Ols. In 5 ydro-. [ad. 
(through OF.) med.L. hydrosaccharum, {. Gr. vdwp, 
b5po- water + oaxxapoy sugar.) A syrup made of 
sugar and water. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 139 (MS. B.) Y gaf hym to 
drynke hot ydrosacre, pat ys y-mad of sugre & of watyre. 

Hydroscope (hoi drojskoup). [mod, ad. Gr. 
tdpoakdon-os (f. b5po- water + -oxoT0s -SCOPE) water- 
seeker, well-sinker, and idpooxdmiov water-clock 
(Synesius). In F. Aydroscope water-searcher.] 

+1. An instrument for the detection of moisture 
in the air; a hygroscope. Oés. 

1678 Puixwirs (ed. 4), /77droscofe, a certain Instrument. . 
for discerning of the Watry volatil streams in the Air. 
1721 in Battery. Hence in Mod. Dicts. 

2. A kind of water-clock. /7/7st. 

It consisted ofa cylindrical graduated tube, filled with 
water, which trickled through an aperture in the conical 
bottom, and marked by its subsidence the successive hours. 

1727-41 in CHAMBERS Cyc/, 1809 Naval Chron. XX1. 375 
The chief part of this machine is a hydroscope. / 

Hydroscopist (haidrp’skdpist). [f. as prec. 
+-1sT; in F. Aydroscope (1798 in Dict. Acad.).] 
A water-diviner ; a dowser. 

1885 Eng. Mech. 20 Nov. 232 The..mystery which apper- 
tains to the general run of hydroscopists and workers with 
the divining rod. 2 

Hydrosome (hai‘drosdum), Zool, Also in Lat. 
form hydrosoma, fad. mod.L. hydvosoma, f. 
Hypra +Gr, o@pa body.] The entire body of any 
hydrozoan, esp. that of a colonial hydrozoan con- 
sisting of a number of zooids connected by a cceno- 
sarc, 

1861 J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Calent. 57 The 
branching hydrosoma of the complete organism, with its- 
crowded assemblage of polypites. 1871 T. R. Jones Anim. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 62 Minute gemmules or buds are developed 
from the common substance of the body (Aydrosome). 
1877 HuxLry Anat. Inv. Anim. ili. 129 The Hydrophora 
are, in all cases but that of Hydra, fixed ramified hydro- 
somes, on which many hydranths and gonophores are 
developed. 5 

Hence Hydroso'mal, Hydroso‘matous adjs., of - 
or belonging to a hydrosome. 

1877 HuxLey Anat. (nv. Anim. iii. 166 The first formed 
hydrosomal expansion is completed. 

Hydrosphere (hoi'drosfie1). [mod.f. Hypro- 
a+ SPHERE, after atmosphere.| ‘The waters of the 
earth’s surface collectively. b. By some used to 
designate the moisture contained in the air en- 
veloping the earth’s surface (Cert. Dict.). 

1887 H. J. Kinper in Times 6 Sept. 11/3 A descriptive 
analysis of the Earth’s surface, including in that term the 
atmosphere, the hydrosphere, the form of the lithosphere 
and the material of its surface. 1889 Nature 21 Mar. 490 
The sea, or hydrosphere of the earth, /did. 491 Sweden- 
borg’s ancient idea that a change in the rotation of the 
earth caused a change in the form of the hydrosphere. 

+ Hydro:stasy. Obs. rare. In 8 -stacy. ff. 
Gr. oraors setting, weighing.] = Hyprosratics, 

1729 Switzer Hydrost. § Hydrant. Pref. p. viii, The stated 
Laws of Hydrostacy. /é7d. 14 Take a view..of the new 
Lake at Blenheim..see to what a Pitch practical Hydros- 
tacy is arriving. , 

Hydrostat (hoi-drostt). [f Hypro-a + -stat 
as in AERosTAT; cf. Gr. tdpoorarns hydrostatic 
balance. ] 

1. An apparatus for preventing the explosion of 
steam-boilers, 

1858 in Simmonps Dict. Trade, 1864 in WeEBsTER, etc. 

2, An electrical device for detecting the presence 
of water. 

1871 A. M. Hammonp Nevw, Dis. p, xxix, The hydrostat 
overcomes the great difficulty hitherto experienced with all 
electric machines in which liquids are used. 1888 L. WEIL 
in ¥rnl. Franklin Inst. Oct. 331 The first hydrostat I con- 
structed consisted of two sets of conductors running at 
angles to each other, and separated by a material which 
would act as an insulator when dry and become a conductor 


when wet, 

Hydrostatic (hoidrostztik), a. [Ultimately 
f. Gr. ddpo- water + oratin-ds making to stand, 
balancing, weighing (see Static) ; but prob. proxi- 
mately f. Gr. t5poorarns a hydrostatic balance, in 
med.Gr. a fire-engine, which prob. originated 
mod.L, hydrostaticus, F. hydrostatique.| 

1. Relating to the equilibrium of liquids, and the 
pressure exerted by liquids at rest; belonging to 
hydrostatics. 

Hydrostatic paradox: the principle (depending on the 
law of uniform pressure of liquids) that any quantity of 


HYDROSTATICAL. 


a perfect liquid, however small, may be made to balance any 
quantity (or any weight), however great. (Cf, Aydrostatic 
bellows in 2.) Hydrostatic arch: see quot. 1858. 

1671 R. Bonun Wind 258 Illustrated from Hydrostatique 
experiments. 1729 Switzer Hydrost. §& Hydraul. 207 
Hydrostatick Instruments. 1797 Hydrostatic paradox [see 2]. 
1858 Rankine Applied Mechanics § 183 ‘Vhe Hydrostatic 
Arch is a linear arch suited for sustaining normal pressure 
at each point proportional, like that of a liquid in repose, to 
the depth below a given horizontal plane. 1860 Hartwic 
Sea §& Wond. i. 16 The mixture of the water of rivers with 
that of the sea presents some hydrostatic phenomena which 
it is curious enough to observe. 1871 B. Srewart Heat § 23 
The hydrostatic pressure of the column of mercury. 

2. Used to denominate various instruments and 
appliances involving the pressure of water or other 
liquid as a source of power or otherwise. 

Hydrostatic balance: a Walance for ascertaining the 
specific gravity of substances by weighing them in water. 
Hydrostatic bed: a bed consisting of an india-rubber bag 
filled with water ; a water-bed. A/ydyostatic bellows: a con- 
trivance for illustrating the law of uniform distribution of 
pressure in liquids ; it consists of a bellows-like chamber, 
into which water, being introduced by a narrow vertical 
tube, supports a weight placed on the upper board of the 
bellows, the upward pressure on this being that of the 
column of water in the tube multiplied in proportion to the 
area of the bellows. Hydrostatic joint: a joint used in 
large water-mains, in which a ring of sheet-lead is made fast 
by the pressure of a liquid (usually tar) in an annular space 
within the bell of the pipe. Hydrostatic press: a machine 
- (having various practical applications) in which the pressure 
of a body of water (produced either by the weight of the 
water itself, or by a piston or other mechanical means) is 
transmitted from a cylinder of small sectional area to one 
of greater, and thus multiplied in accordance with the 
law of hydrostatic pressure. Also called hydraulic press 
or Bramah’s press. Hydrostatic weighing-machine: a 
machine of similar construction to the hydrostatic bellows, 
in which the weight of a body is indicated by the height of 
the column of water which supports it. 

1755 J. SHEBBEARE Lydia (1769) II. 87 It was impossible 
by the nicest hydrostatic-balance to decide which had the 
preference in her mind. 1797 Nicholson's $rni. Apr. 29 
[(4leading), A New Press operating by the Action of Water, 
on the Principle of the Hydrostatic Paradox. Invented 
by Joseph Bramah, Engineer.] (Page heading) Descrip- 
tion of a New Hydrostatic Press [Bramah’s]. 1799 G. 
Smitu Laboratory I. 77 It [silver] loses in the hydrostatic 
balance about an eleventh part of its weight. 1822 Im1son 
Sc. §& Art I. 111 The hydrostatic bellows is perhaps the 
best machine for demonstrating the upward pressure of 
fluids. 1833 N. Arnorr Physics (ed. 5) I. 589 In the 
hydrostatic bed, there is no tense surface or web at all: 
the patient is floating upon the water. 1898 Daily News 5 
Sept. 2/2 The use of ‘hydrostatic vans’ is now a luxury 
unknown in this arid portion of the town [Z. e. East end of 
London during the ‘ Water-famine’]. 


3. Used of or in reference to certain aquatic 
animals having air-bladders which enable them to 


float on the surface of the water. ; 

1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 295 One of the 
many hydrostatic univalve shells. which float upon the 
surface of the ocean. 7/4/d. 317 Air, in the form of small 
bubbles..fully accounts for the hydrostatic power the animal 
possesses. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life Introd. 75 The 
air-bladder of an ordinary Teleostean Fish .. is .. all but 
exclusively hydrostatic. 


Hydrosta'tical, 2. [f as prec. + -au: cf. 
statical.| Dealing with or referring to hydro- 
statics; also = prec. 

1666 Boyce (¢i//e) Hydrostatical Paradoxes. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., Such useful Propositions as those 
given us by Hydrostatical Writers. 1796 Hutron J/ath. 
Dict. s.v., Another machine which may be substituted 
instead of this common Hydrostatical bellows. 1833 N. 
Arnotr Physics (ed. 5) 1. 557 The hydrostatical truth, that 
pressure in a fluid operates equally in all directions. 

Hydrosta‘tically, adv. [f. prec. + -t¥?.] 
In accordance with, or by means of hydrostatics. 

1666 Boye in PAI, Trans. 1. 237 To discover Hydro- 
statically..the bigness of the Buble. 1770 Watson ibid, 
LX. 337 The specific gravities which have been determined 
. hydrostatically. ¢1790 Imison Sch. Art I, 152 The rela- 
tive weight is found by weighing it hydrostatically in water. 
1875, Crout Climate § 7. vi. too Hydrostatically, the ocean, 
considered as a mass, will then be in a state of equilibrium. 

Hydrostatician (hoivdro,stati fan), [f Hy- 
DROSTATIC + -IAN 3 cf, Ahyszctaz, etc.] One versed 
in hydrostatics. 

1690 Boyt Med. Hydrost. xv. § 2 It is known to hydro- 
staticians that..the weight of a body..may be gathered 
from the weight of the water..equal in magnitude to that 
part of the body that is immersed. 1729 Switzer //ydrost, 
& Hydraul, 69 Our learned and curious Hydrostatician. 


Hydrostatics (hoidroste'tiks). [In form pl. 
of Hyprosraric, in conformity with other names 
of sciences in -zcs, L. -zca, Gr. -txa pl. and “KN sing. 
Cf. Sratics. In F. hydrostatigue (1695 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] That department of Physics which treats 
of the pressure and equilibrium of liquids at rest ; 
the statics of liquids: a branch of Hydrodynamics 
in the wider sense. ; 

1660 Bove New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxxiv. 258 Those that 
are conversant in the Hydrostaticks. 1753 Phil. Trans. 
XLVIII. 75 In the case of the denser fluids being nearer to 
the center, as hydrostatics require, 1837 WHEWELL Hist. 
Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 74 Archimedes. .solved the principal 
problem of Hydrostatics, or the statics of Fluids ; namely 
the conditions of the floating of bodies. 1857 Buckie 
Civiliz. 1. vii. 337 Itis also to Boyle, more than to any other 
Englishman, that we owe the science of hydrostatics in the 
state in which we now possess it. 


z 
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+ Hydrosulphate (hoidrosw Ifét), Chem. Obs. 
[mod. f, Hypro(cen + SuLPHATE.] An earlier 
term for a salt of hydrosulphuric acid, now called 
a hydrosulphide or sulphydrate. 

1828 Wensster, Hydrosulphate, the same as_ hydro- 


sulphuret. 1842 ParNeLt Chent. Anal. (1845) 88 Hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia ..when added to such an alkaline 


solution, produces a brown precipitate of sulphuret of | 


copper. 1854 J. ScoFFERN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 452 
With..the hydrosulphates. .a black precipitate is furnished. 
1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem, I. 194 Sulphydrate or Hydro- 
sulphate [of Ammonium] NH,.H.S, obtained by mixing 
dry hydrosulphuric acid and ammonia. .It is a combination 
of the two gases in equal volumes. 

Hydrosulphide (haidroswlfaid), Chem. [f. 
HypDRO(GEN + SULPHIDE.] A compound obtained 
by the union of hydrogen sulphide (sulphuretted 
hydrogen) with a metal or radical ; a sulphydrate. 

1849 D. Campsett /norg. Chem. 46 Metallic oxides, 
apne of precipitation by sulphide of hydrogen or hydro- 
sulphide of ammonium, in acid, neutral, or alkaline solutions. 
1871 Roscoe L/em. Chem. 215 At the ordinary temperature 
the sulphide loses N Hg, and is converted into a crystalline 
mass of the hydrosulphide NH4HS, a very volatile body, 
which decomposes above 50° into ammonia and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Hydrosulphocarbornic, -eya:nie, Chem., 
earlier equivalents of Su/phocarbonic, -cyanic. 

+ Hydrosu'lphurated, a. Chem. Obs. var. of 
HyYDROSULPHURETTED. 

1802 Nicholson's Frni. Feb. 113 Hydro-sulphurated water. 

+ Hydrosulphuret (-sv'lfiuret). Chem. Obs. 
[f. Hypro(cen + SuLpHuRer.] An old name for 
a compound formed by the union of sulphuretted 
hydrogen with a base; a hydrosulphide or sulphy- 
drate. Hydrosulphuret of potassa, hydrogen potas- 
sium sulphide, HKS. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1. 199 To prepare hydro- 
sulphuret of lime, mix lime in distilled water, and im- 
pregnate it with water charged with sulphurated hydrogen. 
1826 Henry -lent. Chem. 1. 549 Hydro-sulphuret of Potassa 
may be formed by transmitting a current of sulphureted 
hydrogen gas through liquid hydrate of potassa. 

Hydrosulphuretted (-svlfiuretéd), a. Chem. 
[f. as prec. + SULPHURETTED.] Charged or com- 
bined with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

1828 in WesstER, 1870 Eng. Mech. 18 Mar. 651/2 The 
action of the hydro-sulphuretted vapours. 

+ Hydrosulphuric (-svifiterik), 2 Chen. 
Obs. [mod. f. HypRo(GEN + SuLPHURIC.] Con- 
taining or consisting of hydrogen and sulphur only. 
Hydrosulphuriec acid, an old name for sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas or hydrogen sulphide (H,S), 
also called sulphydric acid. 

1823 Crass Vechnol. Dict., Hydrosulphuric Acid,another 
name for sulphureted hydrogen. 1854 J. ScorFERN in O7r's 
Circ. Sc., Chent. 348 By the evidence of hydrosulphuric acid 
the analytical chemist gleans a vast amount of information, 
.. An unknown solution .. yields a precipitate with hydro- 
sulphuric acid, and, ‘herefore, contains a metal. 1872 
Watts Dict. Chem. Suppl. VI. 721 /ydrogen Sulphide, 
H,S, Hydrosulphuric or Sulphydric acid. 

+ Hydrosulphurous (-sv'lfiuras), a. Chem. 
Obs. [f. as prec. + SuLPHUROUS.] In Aydro- 
sulphurous actd, a name given first to dithionic 
acid ; afterwards to hyposulphurous acid, or hydro- 
gen hyposulphite, H,S,O,. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 
PHUROUS]. . : Tey 

Hydrotherapeutic (hei:dro,perapiztik), a. 
[f. Hypro-b + THerapeutic, Cf. F. hydrothéra- 
peutique.| Pertaining to or connected with hydro- 
therapeutics ; hydropathic. 

1885 A thenzvuni 10 Oct. 477/3 The Artemisium Nemorense 
was not only a place of worship and pilgrimage, but also an 
hydro-therapeutic establishment. ; tee 

Hydrotherapeutics (hoi:dro,perapiztiks). 
[Plural of prec. adj.: see -1cs.] That part of 
medicine which treats of the therapeutical appli- 
cation of water; the practice of this ; water-cure. 

1842 Anpy Water Cure (1843) 49 One of the most powerful 
and beneficial instruments in hydrotherapeutics..the sitting 
bath, 1896 Pop. Sci. A/onthly Apr. 780 Recent develop- 
ments of the science of hydrotherapeutics. : 

Hydrotherapy (haidro|pe'rapi). [f. Gr. vdpo- 
water + Oepameia healing. Cf. F. hydrothérapie.] 
=prec. Hence Hydrothera‘pic a., hydropathic. 

1876 Bartuotow Mat, Med. (1879) 60 Alterations of 
sensibility. .analgesia,..hyperaesthesia, are often relieved 
by hydrotherapy—by the wet-pack, by ice, by local hot and 
cold effusion. 1894 Datly News 5 May 7/2 The Congress 
of Hydrotherapy and the International Sanitary and Health 
Exhibition which are to take place at Boulogne..on the 
occasion of the opening of the very extensive hydrotherapic 
establishment recently constructed. aM 

Hydrothermal (baidrops-mal), a. Geo/. [mod. 
f. Gr. b5po- water + Geppds hot: see THERMAL.] Of 
or relating to heated water ; spec. applied to the 
action of heated water in bringing about changes 
in the earth’s crust. 

1849 Murcuison Siluria xix. 459 By igneous or hydro- 
thermal action from beneath, 1863 A. C. Ramsay //ys. 
Geog. iv. (1878) 48 Hydrothermal action due to the presence 
of heated alkaline waters deep beneath the surface. 

|| Hydrothorax  (hoidroporreks). Path. 
[Medical L., f. Gr. tépo- Hypro- b + @wpag chest. 


1872-94 [see HyrosuL- 


HYDROXIDE. 


| F. Aydrothorax.] A disease characterized by an 
| effusion of serous fluid into one or both of the 
pleural cavities ; dropsy of the chest. 

1793 Beppors Let, Darwin 56 [This] may be employed 
with probable advantage..in Anasarca and Hydrothorax, 
after the evacuation of the water, 1807 M. BaILure A/ord. 
Anat. (ed. 7) 55 A watery fluid is not uncommonly found in 
one or both cavities of the chest, forming the disease called 
hydrothorax. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 225 Hydro- 
thorax, dropsy of the thoracic cavity. 

Hence Hydrothora‘cic a. (Mayne 1855). 

Hydrotic (haidrgtik), @. and sb. Path. 
[Erroneously for Hrproric, sudorific, ad. Gr. 
idpwrixds, f. tSpws sweat, through confusion with 
the better-known derivatives of tépo- Hypro-; the 
mis-spelling has to some extent influenced the 
sense. Cf. F, Aydrotigue (‘mot barbare et qui 
mérite d’étre effacé’ Littré).] a. adj. Sudorific ; 
also sometimes in wider sense, from the erroneous 
spelling, Causing a discharge of water. b, sd. A 
sudorific medicine, or in wider sense, a hydragogue. 

167x Satmon Sy#. Med. 111, xxii. 423 Sneezewort .. is 
Diuretick, Hydrotick and Anodyne. 1681 tr. Willis’ 
Rem, Med. Wks. Vocab., Hydrotic, a medicine evacuating 
watery humors. 1705 [see Hiprotic B]. 

So Hydro'tical a.=prec.; Hydro'tically adv. 

1616 tr. Fernelius § Riolanus in Two Treat. Eye-sight 
(1633) 2x The same Hydroticall Decoction of the infusion 
of Tutia. ¢x1z700 Hydrotically [see HypraGoGIcatty]. 
1864 WeBSTER, //y'drotical. 

Hydrotimeter (heidroti‘mite:), [=F. Ay- 
drotiméetre, app. f. Gr. b8pdrns moisture+ pétpov 
measure.] An apparatus for testing the hardness 
of water, consisting of a graduated tube to measure 
the water to be tested, and a tubular graduated 
burette containing a standard soap-solution, with 
which the test is made. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., In saying 
that ‘the water does not exceed 8 degrees hydrotimeter’, 
it is meant that not more than 8 divisions of the standard 
soap-solution delivered from the hydrotimeter is necessary 
to make a permanent lather with 4o cubic centimeters of 
the water in question. 

So Hydrotime'tric a., relating to Hydroti’- 
metry (see quot.). 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hydrotimetric) fiuid, the test- 
solution used in Hydrotimetry.. Hydrotimetry, the process 
of testing the properties of water,..based on Clarke's soap 
test for the hardness of water. 

Hydrotropic (hoidrotrgpik), a. Dot. [f. Gr. 
vdpo- water + -rpomos turning + -Ic. Cf. HELIo- 
TropIc.] Turning towards or under the influence 
of water; affected by hydrotropism. 

Hydrotropism (hoidrp'tr/piz’m). Bor. [f. 
as prec, + -ISM.] The property, exhibited by the 
growing parts (esp. the roots) of plants, of bending 
or turning under the influence of moisture. Cf. 
HELIOTROPISM. 

188z F. Darwin in Nature 27 Apr. 600 Hydrotropisni,— 
Roots have the power of bending towards a wet surface. 
1897 Wittis Flower. Pl, I. 21 ‘The root will be deflected 
toward the damp side, or.. will exhibit positive hydro- 
tropism. i 

Hydrous (hoi-dras), a. Chem. and Min, [f. 
Gr. tdap, bdpo- water+-ous. Cf. ANHyDRoUs. ] 
Containing water, as an additional chemical or 
mineralogical constituent. 

1826 Henry Elen. Chem. 1. 283 Capable of existing either 
in solution, or in the state of hydrous salts, 1851 //lustr. 
Catal, Gt. Exhib, 1131 Hydrous oxide of iron, brown hae- 
matite. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. vy. 101 Fullers’ 
..earth is a hydrous silicate of alumina. 1894 Harfer’s 
Mag. Jan. 410 A hydrous hematite..that is a hematite 
which has absorbed a particle of water, 

Hydroxide (hoidrgksaid). Chem, [mod. f. 
Hypro-d+Oxipr.] A compound of an element 
or radical with oxygen and hydrogen, not with 
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water ; by some chemists restricted to compounds 
whose reactions indicate the presence of the group 
hydroxyl (OH). 

+ Formerly used interchangeably with HypraTe. 

1851 /dlusty. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1327 Hydroxide of iron, 
from San Claudio. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chent. xvii. 175 
If only a portion of the hydrogen of water is replaced by 
metal, the resulting compound is termed a Hydroxide : 
thus, by the action of potassium on water, hydrogen is 
liberated and caustic potash KHO, potassium hydroxide, is 
formed, 1877 Roscoz & ScHorLEMMER 77¢at. Chem. 1. 
193 The basic oxides..form.in combination with water 
a class of compounds termed Hydroxides or hydrated 
oxides. 1890 Mortey & Murr Watts’ Dict. Chem. 11. 703/2 
Compounds formed by the union of molecules of H,O with 
other molecules or atoms, without a rearrangement of the 
atoms of the group H,0, are called hydrates ; compounds 
formed by a reaction of molecules of H,O with other mole- 
cules or atoms, such that the group H,O is separated into 
its constituent atoms, which are rearranged in the new 
molecule, are called hydroxides. But it is often impossible 
to tell whether a given compound is an hydrate or an 
hydroxide. ; 

Hence Hydro’xidated a., converted into a hy- 
drated oxide. 

18st /ilustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1326 Galenas .. mixed 
with pyritic iron and hydroxidated iron. 

+ Hydro‘xure. Chem. Obs. synonym of Hy- 
DROXIDE, 
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1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 1. 496 The compounds of oxides 
and water, in which the water exists in a condensed state, 
are termed Hydrates, or Hydro-oxides, or Hydroxures. 

Hydroxy- (haidryksi). Chem. Before a vowel 
hydrox-. Ye HyDR0(GEN + OxY(GEN.] 

1. An element in names of chemical compounds, 
signifying the addition or substitution of oxygen 
and hydrogen or the radical hydroxyl. 

1872 Waris Dict. Chem. Suppl. VI. 722 Hydroxyben- 
syluric acid, CigHo2NOs5..An acid produced by oxidation 
of hydrobenzyluric acid, when an alkaline solution of the 
latter is exposed to the air. Jbid., Hydroxethylene-tri- 
ethylammonium...The chloride..is obtained by heating 
hydroxychloride of ethylene with triethylamine. 1887 
Athenzum 11 June 770/t The outer coating of walnuts 
contains a crystalline substance termed nucin or juglone, 
which has been found to be a hydroxynaphthaquinone. 

2. spec. Used as a prefix in the names of acids of 
the series having the general formula CyH,,0; 
which differ from the corresponding fatty acids 
(oxy-acids) by containing one more atom of oxygen, 
or by haying one hydroxyl in place of one hy- 
drogen; as hydroxy-formic aced (HO.CO,H), 
corresp. to formic actd (H.CO,H). 

1888 Remsen Organ. Chem. 169 A hydroxy-succinic acid. 
1896 /éid. x. 155 Hydrowy-acids..may be regarded either 
as monobasic acids into which one alcoholic hydroxyl has 
been introduced, or as monacid alcohols into which one 
carboxyl has been introduced. 


Hydroxyl haidrgksil). Chem. [f. Hypr(ocEen 
+ OXY(GEN) + -YL, repr. Gr, tAn matter, stuff] 
The monad radical HO or OH, consisting of an 
atom of hydrogen in combination with an atom 
of oxygen, which is a constituent of a vast number 


of chemical compounds. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xxix. 292 In the foregoing 
class of primary alcohols the group OH, hydroxyl, is 
attached to a carbon atom at the end of the chain. 
1871 /éid. 139 One atom of chlorine [is] substituted for 
the group of atoms OH (termed the radical Aydroxy). 
1880 CLeminsnaw Wurtz’ Atom. The. 263 Hydroxyl does 
not exist; combined with itself it constitutes hydrogen 
peroxide. 1890 Roscoe Eve. Chem. 159 All the oxy-acids 
and also the hydroxides..contain the group OH (water 
minus 1 atom of hydrogen); this group may be considered 
as a monad radical, and has received the name of Hydroxy]. 
1896 Remsen Organ. Chem. x. 156 This instability is 
generally met with in compounds containing two hydroxyls 
in combination with one carbon atom. 

b. altrib., as hydroxyl group; hydroxyl acid 
= hydroxy-acid. 

1881 A ¢henzunt 26 Feb. 303/1 This author..has thus dis- 
proved the conclusion that the two hydroxyl groups had 
different functions. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Monobasic 
acids of the series, C,,H»,O3, or lactic series..are called 
hydroxyl acids because they can be simply and easily 
obtained by replacing the halogen in the mono-substituted 
fatty acids by hydroxyl. 1896 Liv. Top. Cyc?. I. 412 Gun- 
cotton..is made from the best white cotton by treatment 
with nitric acid, three hydroxyl groups being replaced by 
three NO groups. 

ce. in Comé. indicating the addition or substi- 
tution of the group OH in the compound, as /y- 
droxyl-benzol, hytroxylearbamide or hydroxylurea. 
_ 1872 Warts Dict. Chem. Suppl. VI. 725 Hydroxyl-urea 
is decomposed by boiling potash-ley, with evolution of am- 
monia, 1877 — Fownes’ Chen. (ed. 12) II, 394. Hydroxyl- 
carbamide or hydroxyl-urea, CH4N.O,,..is prepared by 
adding a strong solution of potassium cyanate to a solution 
of hydroxylamine nitrate cooled to-10’. 1893 Brit. Fru. 
Photog. X1. 818 Hydroxyl-monohydride is simply. .com- 
mon water. 

Hydroxylamine (hoidrpksilamai:n). Chem. 
[f. prec. + AmiINE.] A basic substance, NH.OH, 
allied to ammonia, which combines with acids to 
form a well-defined series of salts. Discovered in 
1865 by Lossen, but until 1891 known only in its 
salts or in aqueous solution. 

1869 Roscor Elem. Chem. 216 Hydroxylamine has not 
been isolated in the pure state, but its aqueous solution 
has been prepared. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, 11. 329 
In these times of hydroquinone and hydroxylamine de- 
velopers. 1894 Roscoe & ScHortemmer Chem. 1. 475 
Hydroxylamine forms white inodorous scales or hard 
needles, has a sp. gr. of about 1-3. 

|| Hydrozoa (haidrozdwa), sb. pl. Zool. [mod.L. 
(Owen 1843), f. Hypro- e, as combining form of 
Hypbra 6 + Gr. (@ov animal.] A class of Ccelen- 
terate animals, chiefly marine, simple or more 
frequently compound, found in all parts of the 
world, and differing widely in form and complexity 
of structure; the individual zooid consists of a 
soft gelatinous sac composed of an outer and inner 
layer of cells (ectoderm and endoderm), and 
usually with tentacles surrounding the mouth. 
Familiar examples are the fresh-water Hydra, and 
the various organisms called Acalephs, Medusz, 
or Jelly-fishes. Also in sing. Hydrozoon (-zdu'gn), 
an animal of this class. 

1843 Owen /nvert. Anim. vii. 82 The first and lowest or- 
ganised class [of pee eh which I have called Hydrozoa. 
/bid. Gloss., Hydrozoa, the class of Polypi organised like 
the Hydra, 1858 Huxcey (¢7¢/e) Monograph of the Oceanic 
Hydrozoa, 1870 NicHotson AZan. Zool. 67 The Hydrozoa 
are all aquatic, and the great majority are marine. 1877 
Huxtry Anat. [nv. Anim. iii. 111 The embryo sponge 
is..similar to the corresponding stage of a hydrozoon, and 
is totally unlike any known condition of a protozoon. 
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Hence Hydrozo‘al, Hydrozo'an, Hydrozo‘ic 
adjs., of or belonging to the class Hydrozoa. 
Hydrozo'an s/., an animal of this class. 

1869 Hux.ey Crit. § Addr. (1873) 315 The formation of 
a radiate Medusa upon a Hydrozoic stuck. 1870 NicHoLson 
Man. Zool. 1, 96 There are no fossil remains which would 
be universally conceded to be of a Hydrozoal nature. 1877 
Le Conte Elen. Geol. 11. (1879) 244 A compound Hydro- 
zoan allied to Sertularia. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl, I. 
563 The equivalent of the individual comatuda is the hydro- 
zoic stock plus all the Medusae which proceed from it. 

Hydruret (heidruret). Chem. [f. Hypr(ocEen 
+ -URET (taken from se/phuret).] A compound of 
hydrogen withametal or organic radical; ahydride. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 411 A solid combination 
of hydrogene and tellurium..was first observed by M. 
Ritter in 1808. The composition of the solid hydruret 
of tellurium has not been yet ascertained. 1822 Imison Sc. 
& Ari II. 21 Products not acid, formed by hydrogen, and 
a simple substance, if solid, are called hydrurets. 1850 
Dauseny Alon, The. vii. (ed. 2) 216 The highly poisonous 
principle, hydruret of benzoyle, which is found in the 
essential oil of bitter almonds. 1854 J. ScorrEeRN in Orr's 
Circ. Sc., Chem. 491 Hydruret of Copper. a@ 1864 GESNER 
Coal, Petrol., etc. (1865) 128 The hydruret of salicile, or oil 
of spirea. t . 

Hence Hy'druretted a., combined with hydrogen. 

1819 J. G. CuitprEN Chem. Anal. 46 Detonate in the mer- 
curial eudiometer, one volume of hydruretted carbon, with 
five volumes of oxygen, the result will be carbonic acid 
and water. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Hydruria (hoidriieria), Path. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. vdwp, tdp- water + -oupia, f. otpoy urine.] An 
excessive flow of watery urine ; similar to Dzadetes 
insipidus. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 580 Hydruria of short 
duration, combined with diabetes, is produced by injury or 
irritation of the second lobe of the vermis of the cere- 
bellum. 1897 Aviautr Syst. AZed. I11. 235 Hydruria, 
according to hospital statistics, is a somewhat rare disease. 

Hence Hydrurie (hoidriierik) a., of, pertaining 
to, or subject to hydruria. 

1897 Atiautr Syst. Zed. IIT. 237 Symptoms of the 
hydruric form of diabetes insipidus. 

|| Hydrus (hoidrds). [L., ad. Gr. vépos water- 
snake ; cf. Hypra.] 

1. A fabulous water-snake or sea-serpent. 

1667 Mitton ?. LZ. x. 525 The Hall, thick swarming now 
With complicated monsters, head and tail,..Cerastes hornd, 
Hydrus, and Ellops drear. 

b. A former name for a genus of venomous sea- 
snakes, now called ydrophis. 

[1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 258 The goodliest and fairest 
snakes to see too, are those which live in the water, and 
are called Hydri, water-snakes.] 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
405/1 Hydrus. Vhe serpents of this genus have the posterior 
part of the body and the tail very much compressed and 
elevated vertically, so as to give them a facility of swim- 
ming. 

2. Astron. One of the southern constellations, 


introduced by La Caille in the 18th c. 

1796 Hutton Math. Dict., Hydrus, or Water Serpent, 
one of the few southern constellations, including only ten 
stars, 1868 Lockyer Guzllemin’s Heavens (ed. 3) 423 
These half-stellar, halfnebulous systems. .are situated, one 
between the Pole and Canopus .. the other ., in Hydrus, 
between Achernar and the Pole. - 

Hyduous, -dus, -dws,-dwis, obs. ff. Hrpzous. 

Hydurilic (haidiurilik),@. Chem. [f. Hypro- 
d+ Uric, with arbitrary modifications.] In Hy- 
durilic acid, CzH,N,O,, a body belonging to the 
uric acid group, obtained by heating hydrated 
alloxantin to 338° Fahr.; it crystallizes in small 
four-sided prisms. So Hydu‘rilate, a salt of this. 

1865-72 Warts Dict. Chem. I11. 220 Hyduritic acid. .dis- 
covered by Schlieper. /did. 221 Hydurilates: Hydurilic 
acid is dibasic, yielding both acid and neutral salts. 

Hye, obs. f. Evz, Hx, Hxo, Hr frvoxs., Hix, 
Hicu, Hur. Hyealde, obs. (Kentish) f. Hop v. 
Hyech, obs. Sc. f. HicH. Hyemal, etc., var. of 
HIEMAL, ete. 

+ Hyemnal, a. Ods. [Erroneous f. = HieMaL: 
Pafter aetumnal,| 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. u. (ed. 3) 69 The Equinoctial 
between the Hyemnal and Solstitial Colures. 1792 SipLy 
Occult Sc. 1. 23 The cold blasts of the hyemnal air. 

Hyena, hyena (hei)ina). Forms: a. 4hiene, 
hyene, -ane, (7 hyen); 8. 4—7 hiena, 6- hyena, 
hyena, (7 hyenna), [a. L. hyena, a. Gr. bawa, 
app. a feminine (cf. A€awa), f. ts, b- pig. The earlier 
forms were a. OF. hiene, hyene (mod.F. hyene).] 

1. A carnivorous quadruped of a family Hyanide 
allied to the Dog-tribe, though in the skull ap- 
proaching the Felidw or Cat-kind; having power- 
ful jaws, neck, and shoulders, but the hind quarters 
low and comparatively poorly developed. 

There are three extant species, the Striped Hyena (Hyena 
striata), inhabiting northern Africa and much of Asia; the 
Brown H. (/7, érunnea), and Spotted -H. or Tiger-wolf 
(4. crocuta) natives of southern Africa. Closely allied to 
the last was the extinct Cave H. (H. sfe/ea) the remains 
of which occur in caverns in many parts of the Old World. 
The name Laughing Tyena was originally applied to the 
Striped H., but is considered by some to be more appro- 
priate to the Spotted H. 

a, 1340 Ayend. 61 Pet is be felliste best bet me clepeb 
pas fee ondelfp be bodies of dyademen and hise eteb. 
¢ 1398 CuAucer Fortune 35 The nedeth nat the galle of no 
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hyene. 1600 Suaxs. A. Y. L. 1. i. 156, I will laugh like a 
Hyen, and that when thou art inclin’d to sleepe. f 

B. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.xvutt. |xi. (W.deW.), Hiena 
is acruell beest lyke to the wulfe in deuouryng and gloteny, 
and diggeth buryels and graues and etith the flesshe of deed 
bodyes. 1860 Bisie (Genevy.) “cclus. xiii. 19 What felow- 
ship hathe hyena [#arg. Which is a wilde beaste that 
counterfaiteth the voyce of men, and so entiseth them out 
of their houses and deuoureth them] with a dogge? 1581 
Marseck Bk. of Notes 488 Hiena is a wilde beast that 
counterfaiteth the voice of men. 1600 Tourneur 7 rans/. 
Metamorph. \i, At length Malvortio..Heard of the harme 
wrought by Hyenna’s spight. 1 Puituirs (ed. 5), yena, 
or Hyena, a Wild Beast, which is said to be Male one 
Year, and Female another, and to counterfeit Humane 
Voice. 1727-46 THomMsSON Summer g21 And, scorning all 
the taming arts of man, The keen hyzna, fellest of the fell. 
1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales I. 194 These two shikkaries 
told us they had discovered the den of a-hyena. 1834 
PRINGLE African Sketches iv. 186 The laughing-hyena 
heard near the folds last night. The sound truly horrible. 
1881 Encycl. Brit. X11. 421/1 The Striped Hyena..Its 
unearthly howling .. when the animal is excited, changes 
into what has been compared to demoniac laughter, and 
hence the name of ‘laughing hyzna’, by which it is also 
known. 

2. transf. Applied to a cruel, treacherous, and 
rapacious person ; one that resembles the hyena in 


some of its repulsive habits. 

167t Mitton Samson 748 Out, out, hyena! these are thy 
wonted arts, And arts of every woman false like thee. 1821 
Suetiey /fedlas 403 The base hyenas of the battle That 
feed upon the dead and fly the living. 1888 J. Inciis Vent 
Life Tigerland 188 Done to death..by the false oaths and 
lying testimony of a pack of ruthless human hyenas. 

3. A name of the Thylacine or Tasmanian Tiger, 
the most formidable of Australasian animals. 

(1813 Hist. N.S. Wales (1818) 430 (Morris) About Port 
Dalrymple an animal was discovered which bore some 
resemblance to the hyena both in shape and fierceness,] 
1832 Ross Hobart Town Almanack $85 During our stay a 
native tiger or hyena bounded from its lair beneath the 
rocks, 1851 //dustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 996 Vhe Thylacine 
or ‘pouched hyzna’ of the Tasmanian colonists is the 
largest .. carnivorous species of that order. .(A/arsupialia). 

b. Painted hyena = HYENA-bOG 1, 

+4. A fabulous stone said to be taken from the eye 
of the hyena ; also called hyewneum. Obs. . 

1607 TorsELt Four-f. Beasts (1658) 339 The skilful Lapi- 
darists of Germany affirm that this beast hath a stone in his 
eyes (or rather in his head) called Hyznaor Hyznius. 1750 
tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 109 Hyena, is a precious Stone 
and worthy to be preserved. It is denominated from the 
Beast of its own Name, in whose Eyes it is found. 1855 
SmepLey Occult Sc. 355 Hyena, a many-coloured stone, 
taken from the eye of the animal so called. 

+ 5. An ancient name for some ravenous fish. Ods. 

1607 TorseLt Kour-f. Beasts 435 The like is attributed to 
a Sea-calf, and the fish Hyzna. 

6. attrib. and Comé., as hyena foeman, laughter ; 
also hyena-like adj. 

1818 Byron Ch. Har. 1v. sviii, Even his tomb Uptorn, 
must bear the hyena bigot’s wrong. 1819 — Yuan u. Ixxix, 
They..Went raging mad..And, with hyena-laughter, died 
despairing. 1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes x, Hyena foemen, 
and hot-blooded lords. 1837 Penny Cycl. 1X. 57/1 Dogs 
with hyzna-like feet. 1840 Hoop Uf the Rhine 158 After a 
long hyena-like grin at the receeding object of his aversion, 

Hence, chiefly zovce-wds., Hyenaish, Hye- 
ne‘sque, Hye‘nic (-inik), Hyenine (hoi,/nain) 
adjs., like or characteristic of a hyena; Hye-ni- 
form, Hye‘noid adjs,, shaped like a hyena, hyena- 
like; Hye’naism, action characteristic of a hyena. 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XX XI1V.-464 A hyaena in the fleecy 
hosiery of a lamb! .. The devil incarnate of hyaenaism in 
shape! 1884 /ézd. Aug. 210 The evils of political hyenaism. 
1868 F. E. Pacer Lucretia xxxv. 185 [With a sound] more 
howling, caterwauling, and hyenaish. 1884-5 Stand. Nat. 
Hist. V. 435 The hyenine habit of walking or crawling 
upon wrist and ankle-joints when fighting. 1885 ///ust». 
Lond. News Christm, No. 6/3 Laugh, perhaps is the word, 
unless you interpret it ina hyaenesque sense, 1885 RosBert- 
son Smitu Avuship §& Marr. vii. 203 The Arabs..call certain 
men hyaenic, and believe that there is an irresistible affinity 
between them and the hyaena. 

Hye'na-dog. 

1. A South African canine quadruped (Zycaon 
pictus), having a superficial likeness to the hyenas. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 57/1 The hyena-dog, Canis pictus. 
1838 /éid. XII. 371/1 Inthe number and form of its teeth the 
Hyena-Dog agrees with the dogs, as well as in its general 
osteological structure. : 

+2. The AARrD-wotr of South Africa. Ods. 

oe Penny Cycl. X11. 371/1 Mr. Swainson gives the name 
of Hyzena-Dog as the English synonym of Pro/edes. 

Hyer, Hyere, obs. forms of Hirr, Hear, HERE. 

Hyera, obs. form of Azeva, for H1mRA PICRA. 

c1550 Lioyp Treas, Health (1585) Cv, The infusion of 
hyera healeth the melancholike paynes of the head. 

Hyerpe: see Heart 56.2 

Hyetal (haiétal), a. rare. [f. Gr. ber-ds rain 
(f, bey to send rain, to rain) +-AL.] Of or belonging 
to rain (Webster 1864). 

Hyethe, obs. form of Hricur. 

Hyeto- (hai,éto), comb. form of Gr. berds rain ; 
as in Hy‘etograph, a chart showing the rainfall 
(Syd, Soc. Lex. 1886); hence Hyetogra‘phic, 
-ical adjs.; Hyetogra‘phically adv.; Hyeto’- 
graphy, the branch of meteorology that deals with 
the distribution and mapping of the rainfall. Hye- 


tolo'gical a., of or pertaining to Hyeto‘logy, the 


HYGEIA. 


branch of meteorology that treats of rain. Hyeto-- 
meter, 4 rain-gauge. Hyetome'trograph, an 
automatic instrument for registering the amount of 
rainfall during successive periods, 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LXV. 414 The *Hyetographic or rain 
chart of this volume gives a most complete and minute 
detail of a most important subject. 1858 Maury Piys. 
Geog. Sea xiv. § 781 The trade-wind zones may be described, 
in a hyetographic sense, as the evaporating regions. 1878 
Huxtey Physiogr. 46 Such maps [shaded to shew the rain- 
fall] are generally called *//yetographical or *Hyetological 
maps. 1858 Maury Piys. Geog. Sea vi. § 335 *Hyeto- 
graphically it is also different, being dryer, and possessing 
a purer atmosphere. 1849 D. P. THomson /utrod, Meteorcl. 
(L.), The rain-gauge. .one of the most important instruments 
in *hyetography. 1730 PAil. Trans. XXXVI. 250 The 
Author .. gives a Description of the particular Sort of.. 
Hygrometer, and *Hyetometer, which he made use of in 
the subsequent Observations. 1886 H. R. Mitvin Encycl. 
Brit, XX. 257/1 In Hermann'’s ‘*hyetometrograph’, 1789, 
a fixed funnel conducts the rain into one of twelve glasses 
placed on the circumference of a horizontal wheel, which is 
turned by clockwork, so that each glass remains under the 
funnel for one hour, — 

|| Hygeia (hoidz7a). Also rarely Hygiea, 
Hygea,. [a. Gr. tyeia, late and non-Attic form of 
byiea health, ‘Yyiea the goddess of health, f. bys 
sound, healthy. From the same Gr. form were 
late L. Hygea and /ygia, (cf. Daréus and Darius 
= Gr. Aapetos). The rare variant //ygiea represents 
Gr. bylea.] 

1. In Gr. Mythol. the goddess of health, daughter 
of AEsculapius ; health personified ; transf. a system 
of sanitation or medical practice. (In quot. 1816, 
a statue of Hygeia.) 

[1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 29 Another daughter of hers by 
#¥sculapius called Higia. 1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), 
Hygiea, health.) 1737 M. Green Spleen 73 Hygea’s sons 
with hound and horn, And jovial cry awake the morn. 1781 
SHERIDAN Critic 1. ii, The temple of Hygeia. 1789 E. 
Darwin Bot. Gard. 75 Divine Hygiea! on thy votaries 
bend Thy angel-looks, oh, hear us, and defend! 1802-3 
T. Beppoes (¢z#/e) Hygéia; or Essays Moral and Medical. 
Lbid. 1. 73 So entirely does Hygeia disdain to become the 
slave of Plutus. 1816 J. Dattaway Of Stat. §& Sculpt. 
vi. 314 He had an Hygeia about 2 feet high. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess., Nom. § Real. Wks. (Bohn) I. 251 Criticism 
on the hygeia or medical practice of the time. 

2. Astron. Name of the roth asteroid, discovered 
by Gasparis in 1849. 

Hygeian (heidzian), a. Also hygean, and 
(in mod. Dicts.) hygiean. [f. prec.+-an.] Per- 
taining to Hygeia, or to health; healthy; relating 
to hygiene or medical science, sanitary. 

1766 Mrs. E. Grirritu Lett. Henry & Frances III. 149, 1 
know no Hygean Spring which can effect their cure. 1825 
J. Morison in Morisontana (1831) 194 The Hygeian Art. 
1868 W, RitcuiE Script. Test. agst. Intox. Wines vu. iv. 
182 The manifest object of this ministry of love is soothing 
and hygean. 1879 G. Macponato P. Fader III. i. 14 
Saving the world by science, education, hygeian and other 
economics, Mey. 

Hygeiolatry (hoidgiplatri). rare. [f. Gr. 
tyeia (see HyGEta) + Aarpeia worship.} Worship 
of health; excessive devotion to hygiene. 

1882 Miss Copse Peak of Darien 81 (heading) Hygeio- 
latry. 1882 Christian Life 30 Sept. 468/2 ‘ Hygeiolatry’ is 
the latest invention in words. It is meant to indicate an 
excessive devotion to one’s health. 1887 Miss Conse in 
Contemp. Rev. June 804 His [Kingsley’s] voice .. would 
have been loudest in the denunciation of that hygeiolatry 
which threatens to become our only religion. ; 

Hygeist (hai-dzzjist). Also (in mod. Dicts.) 
hygieist. [f. Gr. tyeia, byiea (see HYGEIA) + 
-Ist.] One versed in hygiene; a sanitarian. 

Assumed as a title by James Morison, the maker of certain 
‘vegetable medicines’ formerly in vogue. 

1716 M. Davies Ath. Brit. II. Dissert. on Physick 12 
Magists, Magirists..Geoponists, Hygeists, Prophylactists, 
Remedists. 1825 J. Morison in Morisoniana (1831) 195 
The Hygeist, viewing all disease inits..naturallight. 1839 
New Monthly Mag. LY. 310 More precipitation than 1s 
consistent with the rules of hygeists. 1841 Gen. P, THomp- 
son Exerc, (1842) VI. 4 The real Hygeist Morison contend- 
ing with the pseudo-doctor Gordon for the only Vegetable 
Pills. 1891 Sfectator 24 Jan., The increased survival of 
the unfittest which is the grand present result of the suc- 
cessful labours of modern hygeists, Nts 

Hence Hygei'stic ., sanitary, medicinal. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XIII. 343 The peasants .. deem the 
herbs to possess sundry Hygeistic virtues. 

Hygeology, var. form of Hyetonoey. 

Hygh(e, hy3(e, obs. ff. Hr, Hien, Eyer. 

Hyeht, hyghth, hy3t, obs. ff. Hercur, Hicu7. 

Hygia‘ntic, 2. rare. [f. Gr. byavr-ds curable 
+-ic.] =next. So Hygia‘ntics = Hycrastics. 

1816 BENTHAM Chrestom. 44 Hygiastics or Hygiantics,.. 
the branches of art and science, which appertain to health. 

' Ibid. 45 Sound hygiantic instruction. 1824 Westm. Rev. I. 
62 Hygiantics or Hygiastics. _ x : 

Hygiastic (hai-, hidzic:stik),@. [ad. Gr. iy- 
aorix-os curative, f, byacev toheal, f. i-yiqshealthy.] 
Relating to health ; sanitary, hygienic. 

1670 Maynwarinc Vita Sana Pref. 3 The Hygiastick 
Laws and Rules hereafter prescribed. 1855 Mayne £-xfos. 
Lex, —— power to heal: *hygieastic, 1884 //ealih 
£xhib. Catal, 72/2 Improved Hygiastic Ventilating Grate. 

So Hygia‘stics sd., the science of health, hygiene. 

1816 [see HyGrantic]. 1855 Mayne Lxfos. Lex., l/ygieas- 
tica,. .bygieastics. 
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Hygiean, Hygieist: see Hyarran, Hyceisr. 

Hygienal (hoi-, hidgzijznal), a. ?0ds. In 7 
hygieinal. [f.as HyGiENE+-AL.] Relating to 
hygiene, hygienic. 

1663 Boyte Usefulness Nat. Phil. w. (heading), The 
Hygieinal Part of Physick. 

Hygiene (hoi--, hi-dzijm). [a. F. Aygidne (Dice. 
Acad. 1762, in 16th c. Aygiaine Paré), in mod.L. 
hygieina, ad. Gr. tyvewy (réxvn art), fem. of 
byewés healthful, f. byes healthy. Formerly used 
in Lat. or Gr. form.] That department of know- 
ledge or practice which relates to the maintenance 
of health; a system of principles or rules for pre- 
serving or promoting health; sanitary science. 

[1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 1b/1 Hygiena, 
.. which instructeth how we shoulde continuallye preserve 
our presente health. 167x SAatmMon Syz. Med. i. i. 322” 
The Speculative part of Medicine is threefold: to wit, in 
Physiologia, Hygiene, and Pathologia. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. s.v. Analepticks, A part of Hygieina, or the 
Art of preserving Health. 1727-41 CuamBers Cyc/., 
Hygieine, that branch of medicine which considers health. ] 
1796 Soutuey Lett. Yourn. Spain (1799) 470 The second 
[Professorship] shall be of Physiology and Higiene. Note, 
I do not understand this word; perhaps it means the doc- 
trine of health. 1811 Hooper Med. Dict., Hygiene, modern 
physicians have applied this term to that division of therapia 
which treats of the diet of the sick. 186x M. Arnotp 
Pop. Educ. France 132 Extending only to matters of what 
our ({French] neighbours call ‘hygiene, salubrity, and 
morality’. 1864 E Parkes Pract. Hygiene (1869) 1 
Hygiene is the art of preserving health. 1874 Manarry 
Soc. Life Greece ix.274 Greek medicine rather started from 
hygiene than from pathology. 1898 Times 25 Aug. 5/6 The 
improved hygiene of dwellings and workshops. 

Hygienic (hoi-, hidgijenik, -#nik),@. [f. prec. 
+-Ic. Cf. F. Aygiénigue (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Belonging or relating to hygiene; sanitary. 

1833 DuncLison cited in Worcester 1846. 1842 PererrAE Jen, 
Mat. Med. (ed. 2) 1. 46 Air, Aliment, Exercise, Excretions, 
Sleep..are now denominated Hygienic Agents. 1860 New 
Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 471 ‘The hygienic rules given by the 
Medical Council of Prussia. 1877 Roperts Handbk. Med. 
(ed. 3) I. 31 Unfavourable hygienic conditions. 1 Foye 
Goutp in Lit, Guide x Oct. 154/2 The mere bending over 
printed volumes is neither hygienic nor aesthetic. 

So Hygie-nical a.=prec.; hence Hygie-nically 
adv., ina hygienic manner, in relation to hygiene. 

1872 W. R. Greco Enigmas iii. 123 Those who morally and 
hygienically are fittest to perpetuate it [the race]. 1876 
BartHoLow Mat. Med. (1879) 66 Various hygienical relations 
of the subject are also therapeutical. 

Hygie‘nics. [Plural of, prec., after earlier 
names of sciences in -108, q.v.] Hygienic subjects 
or matters; = HYGIENE. 

1855 Miss Coppe /uturt. Mor. 159 Like one who observes 
the rules of hygienics not to preserve his health, but for the 
sake of avarice. 1885 J/anch. Examt. 18 Feb. 3/2 Practical 
hygienics. 

+Hy'gienism. Os. =HyYGIENE,. 

1864 in WEBSTER. ee 

Hygienist (hoi-, hi-dziénist). [f. as prec. + 
-st. Cf. F. Aygiéniste.] One versed in hygiene. 
Also attrib, 

1844 DuNnGLIson Human Health (ed. 2) Pref. 4 Researches 
of distinguished hygienists. 1867 Sir J. Y. Simpson in 
Trans. Soc. Sct. Assoc. 109 We have the whole story vividly 
painted by one of our best hygienist poets. 1871 Echo 
6 Jan., The French hygienists are strong in the belief of 
the sustaining power of their wine. 1897 Sat. Rev. 19 June 
675/2 No one was ever a better hygienist than Moses. 

Hygiology (hei-, hidzz\g'lodzi). Also hygie-, 
hygeology. [f. Gr. wtyela (see Hycrta) + 
-(0)LoGy.] The science of health ; hygiene. 

1855 Mayne E-xfos. Lex., Hygicologia .. hygieology. 
1885 Science 11 Dec. 512/2 The word ‘hygiology’ was a far 
better term than ‘sanitation ’, or than ‘ sanitary science’, 

+ Hygraulic, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. typds 
moist, after hydvaulic.] = HYDRAULIC. 

1730-6 Baiey (folio), Hygraulic,.. of or pertaining to 
Pipes or Conveyances for Water. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. 
Waters 1. 2 Vhe animal..is an hygraulic body. 

Hygre (hai'ge1), var. form of Eacre. 

Hygrine (higrain). Chem. [f. Gr. typds 
moist +-INE.] An alkaloid obtained from coca- 
leaves in the form of a thick pale yellow oil of a 
burning taste. 

1865-72 Warts Dict. Chem. III. 222. 

Hygro- (hai-gro), before a vowel also hygr-, 
repr. Gr. typo-, vyp-, combining form of bypds wet, 
moist, fluid; extensively employed in Greek ; the 
English compounds are mostly scientific terms of 
recent formation. The chief of these are Hycno- 
METER and Hyeroscope, with their derivatives. 
Other words in /ygro- are the following : 

(The v in Gr. is short, and the etymological pronunciation 
would be (hig-); but the tendency to take y as long 7, has in 
this, as in other cases, prevailed against the etymology.) 

-+ Hygroba‘roscope [see Baroscore], an instru- 
ment for measuring the specific gravity of liquids ; 
a hydrometer. Hygroblepharic (-blifcrik) a. 
[Gr. BAépapoy eyelid], moistening the eyelid ; 
applied to the lachrymal duct. + Hygrocirsocele 
(-sa‘4sosz1), a CIRSOCELE accompanied with dropsy 
of the scrotum. Hy-grodeik (-daik) [Gr. dex- 
vuvat to show], a form of hygrometer consisting of 


HYGROMETRIC, 


a wet-bulb and a dry-bulb thermometer together 
with a scale on which the degree of humidity is 
| shown by an index whose position depends on the 
height of the mercurial column in each. Hy'- 
grograph (-graf) [Gr. ypapos -writing], an in- 
strument for registering automatically the variations 
in the humidity of the air (Webster, 1864), Hy- 
grophanous (-p'fanas) a. Bor, [Gr. typoparys], of 
moist appearance; also, appearing translucent when 
moist and opaque when dry (.Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 
Hygrophilous (-p'filas) a. Bot. [Gr. pidos loving}. 
affecting moist places. Hy groplasm (-plez'’m 

Biol. (Gr. mAdopa a thing moulded], ‘ Nageli’s 
term for the fluid part of protoplasm’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). + Hygrostatics (-ste‘tiks) [see Statics], 
‘the art of finding the specific weights of moist 
bedies’ (Bailey, 1731). Hygrothermal (-p3‘1ma) ) 
a. [Gr. Oeppyds warm], relating to moisture and heat. 

1696 Woopwarp /ustruct. making Observ. 18 The *hygro- 
baroscope..serving to try and compare the specific gravity 
of liquids, [1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Higroblepharicus.] 
1886 Syd. Sod. Lex., *Hygroblepharic. 1706 Puiuirs (ed. 
Kersey), *Aygrocyrsocele. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Hygroctrsocele, old term used by Galen for a species of 
hernia. 1867 O. W. Hoimes Guard. Anged xiil. (1891) 157 
The dry and wet bulbs of the ingenious ‘*Hygrodeik’. 1871 
Cooke Brit. Fungi 145 Pileus *hygrophanous .. smooth. 
ma) J.G. Baker NV. Yorksh. 189 Characteristically *hygro- 
philous plants in the floras of he drainage districts. 1883 
F.Townsenp Flora Hampsh. 497 Hygrophilous or moisture- 
loving plants thrive on eugeogencus soils. 1679 Evetyn 
Sylva (ed.3) To Rdr. Aiij, Hydro- and *Hygrostaticks, divers 
Engines, Powers and Automata. 1895 A thengum 10 Aug. 
195/3 A general view of the climatological conditions of 
Africa, which he divided into *hygrothermal regions. 

Hygrology (heigrglodzi). _[mod. f. Hyero- + 
-LoGY; prob. ad. F. Aygvologie.] ‘That department 
of physics which relates to the humidity of the 
atmosphere or other bodies. 

1790 De Luc in Phil, Trans. LXXXI.7 Anomalies .. of 
no consequence for the great objects of hygrology and 
meteorology. 1792 /éid. LX XXII. 400 An inquiry into 
the cause of evaporation belongs more to hygrology than 
to hygrometry. 1849 HerscHeEL in A/an. Sci. Eng. ix. 268 
[On the sea] we approach the chief problems of hygrology 
in their least involved and complicated form. 

§] Erroneously explained in mod. Dicts. 

1819 Pantologia, Hygrology,..the doctrine of the fluids. 
1842 Branve Dict. Sci., etc., Hygrology, a medical term, 
implying the doctrine of the humours or fluids of the body. 
[Hence in Worcester and later Dicts.] 

|| Hygroma (hoigrowma). Path. [medical L., 
a. Gr, *iypwpa, f. bypds moist: see Hyaro-. Cf. 
F. hygroma, hygrome.| ‘A tumour containing 
serum or other morbid fluid, but not pus; a serous 
cyst’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1819 in Pantologia. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anini. 
Chem. I. 489, I have examined the fluid of an hygroma 
situated on the lower jaw of a horse. 

Hence Hygro‘matous ga., of the nature of or 
pertaining to a hygroma. 

1819 Pantologia s.v. Hygroma, Hygromatous tumours. 


Hygrometer (heigrymiéte:). [mod. f. Gr. 
vypo- HyGRro- + -METER; prob. ad. F. hygromeéire 
(1666 in Hatz.-Darm.).}| An instrument for 
measuring the humidity of the air or a gas, or the 
ratio of the amount of moisture actually present in 
it to that required for saturation. (Formerly often 
applied to a contrivance for simply indicating the 
comparative humidity, to which the name HyGro- 
SCOPE is more properly given.) 

1670 E. Tonce in Phil, Trans. V. 1199, I want a good 
Thermometer, Barometer, and Hygro-meter. 1725 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dict. s.v. Oat, Wild .. Oats is distinguished by 
a Beard that is made use of to make Hygrometers. 1729 
Switzer Hydrost. § Hydraul. 207 The Hygrometer, a 
Specimen of which we have lately had in the Voy wherein 
the Man comes out..in wet Weather and the Woman in 
dry. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. Notes 172 Mr. Saus- 
sure observed in placing his hygrometer in a receiver of an 
air-pump that..the hair of his hygrometer contracted. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. i. 4 The hygrometer gave a differ- 
ence of 296 degrees, between the temperature of the air, 
and the point at which dew was precipitated. 

" Hygrometric (haigrome'trik), a. [f. mod.L. 
hygrometric-us : see -10; in F. hygromeétrique.] 

l. Belonging to hygrometry; measuring, or re- 
lating to, the degree of humidity of the atmosphere 
or other bodies. ’ : 

1819 Pantologia s.v. Hygrometer, The grass is superior 
to any other substance..for hygrometric purposes. 185 
lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib, 641 Shallow pans of water 





placed over the stove may keep the air in its proper hygro- 
metric state. 1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 11, xvi. 10 
Hygrometric observations made at different hours, 

2. = HyGRoscopric 2. ; 

1794 Martyn Kousseau's Bot. xxxii. 494 One species of 
Mnium whose filaments..are so sensible of Moisture, that 
it has obtained the name of hygrometric. 1796 WITHERING 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I11. 835 When the Bryum flexuosum 
is moist, the capsules lie concealed amongst the leaves by 
a singular hygrometric quality in the fruit-stalk; but, as 
the moisture exhales, they become nearly upright. 185 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhtb. 208 This starch..being less 
hygrometric than wheat starch, retains a more permanent. . 
glaze. 1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids v. 190 The contraction 
and consequent movement is hygrometric in its natuie. 


HYGROMETRICAL. 


3. Said of water or moisture so diffused as to be 


apparent only by the humidity that it imparts. 

a 1835 J. Maccuttocn Attrib. God (1837) III. xlii. 94 
The dissolved or hygrometric water. c 1865 J. WYLDE in 
Cire, Sc. I. 410/1 Absence of hygrometric moisture. 
Hygrome trical, a. [see -AL.] =prec. 

1773 De Luc in PAil. Trans. LXIII. 409 The basis..of 
my hygrometrical scale was to be the soaking power of 
melting ice, 1830 Linptey Wat, Syst. Bot. 331 Vhe vari- 
able hygrometrical state of the atmosphere. 1861 H. Mac- 
MILLAN Jootnotes Page Nat. 50 These hairs or filaments 
are.. highly elastic and hygrometrical. 

= 7? 

Hygrome‘trically, adv. [f. prec. + -1y2.] 
In a hygrometric manner; in relation to hygro- 
metry, or to the degree of moisture in the air. 

1808 Davy in PAil. Trans. XCIX. 62 Sulphur.. burned 
in oxygene gas hygrometrically dry. 1860 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea (Low) xii. § 554 The climate of the Dead Sea 
must have been hygrometrically very different. 

Hygrometry (hoigry:métri). [mod. f. Gr. bypo- 
HyYGRO- + -yerpia measurement ; prob. ad. F. Aygro- 
métrie,| That branch of physics which relates to 
the measurement of the humidity of the air. 

1783 Dr Saussure (¢7t/e) Essays on Hygrometry. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat § 150 Hygrometry is that branch of science 
which treats of the state of the air with regard to moisture. 

Hygroscope (hoi'gréskoup). [mod. f. Gr. typo- 
HyGro- + -oxomos observing. F.hygroscope.]) An 
instrument which indicates (without accurately 
measuring) the degree of humidity of the air. 

Usually a device in which a vegetable or animal fibre (in 
Saussure's /., a human hair) which contracts with moisture, 
is made to move an index round a graduated scale as in the 
wheel barometer, or, in a familiar form, to make a small 
male or female figure emerge from a toy house. 

1665 PAil. Trans. 1. 31 A Hygroscope, or an Instrument, 
whereby the Watery steams, volatile in the Air, are dis- 
cerned. 1665 Hooke Aficrogr. Vable 252 Of a wild Oat.. 
and..the manner of making an Hygroscope with it. 1679 
Moxon Math. Dict., Hygrometer, an Instrument to mea- 
sure the Moisture of the Air, it is also called by the Name 
of Hygroscope. 1790 De Luc in PAil. Trans. LXXXI. 11, 
I made two hygroscopes of different elastic animal stb- 
stances. 1801 Afonthly Rev. XXXV. 456 Vhe hair hygro- 
meter, or rather hygroscope. 1878 HuxLey Physiogr. 70 
The instrument. .simply indicates the presence of moisture 
without accurately measuring its amount; it is in truth, 
a hygroscope rather than a hygrometer. 

Hygroscopic (haigroskg'pik), a. 
+-10. Cf. F. hygroscopique.] 

1. Pertaining to the hygroscope or hygroscopy; 
relating to the degree of humidity of the air, 
hygrometric. 

1775 Asn, Hygroscopic, belonging to the hygroscope. 
1836 Maccitutvray tr. /7ummboldt’s Trav. xxiii. 332 Experi- 
ments on the constitution of the air,—its elasticity, its 
electrical, magnetic, and hygroscopic qualities. 

2. spec. Said of bodies which readily absorb 
moisture from the air, so as to swell up, contract 
in length, or change form or consistence, and thus 
indicate roughly the presence or absence of hu- 
midity ; sensitive to moisture. 

1790 De Luc in PAil. Trans. UX XXI. 2 An hygroscopic 
body, which is not brought into contact with any other 
body drier than itself, cannot lose any part of its moisture 
but by evaporation. 1875 H.C. Woop Therap. (1879) 583 
Glycerine. .1s very hygroscopic, and absorbs water from the 
air. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movem. P/, 489 The hygroscopic 
movements of plants. 

= HYGROMETRIC 3. 

1862 Lond. Rev, 26 July 85 Moisture, but not in the 
form of rain..aqueous vapour in the air, and hygroscopic 
moisture in the soil. 18853 Goopate Piy'siol. Bot. (1892) 
242 Water..which adheres to the particles of an air-dry 
soil and which does not affect at all the appearance of the 
particles. .has been called. . hygroscopic water. 

Hygrosco'pical, ¢. [f. as prec. + -AL.] = 
prec. Hence Hygrosco'pically adv. 

1775 Asn, Hygroscopical, belonging to the hygroscope. 
1796 Hutron Math. Dict. 1. 614/1 A series of Hygro- 
scopical observations. 1818 H. T. Co-esrooxe, Hygrosco- 
pically (F. Hall), 1869 E. A. Parks Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
407 This property of hygroscopically absorbing water. 

HKygroscopicity (hai:grojskopi'siti). [f. Hy- 
GRoscopic + -1ty. In mod.F. Aygroscopicité.] Wy- 
groscopic quality. 

1847 Nat. Cycl. XI. 492 The hygroscopicity of vegetable 
tissue. 1860 Add Year Round 389/2 ‘Vhe rotifers .. are 
preserved..by the help of the hygroscopicity of the sand. 

Hygroscopy (haigrp'skdpi). [f. Gr. typo- 
HyGro- +-akoma observation. In mod.F. hygro- 
scopie.| The observation of the humidity of the 
air or other substance. 

1855 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Hygroscopy, a synonymous 
term for.. Zygrometry. 

Hygtaper, obs. form of HaG-Tarer. 

1597 GERARDE /Zerbad u. cclvii. § 4. 632 Common Mullein 
or Hygtaper. 

Hyhce, obs. forms of Hm, Hicu. 

Hyher, hyheyr, obs. forms of Hire. 

Hying (hoi'in), v2. sb. arch. Forms: see Himv, 
[f. Hie v, + -1nG1l.] The action of the verb Hix; 
hastening ; haste, speed. (Cf. Hie sd.) 

¢ 1205 Lay. 9330 Mid muchelen higinge he leup [v.”. leop] to 
pan dade kinge. c1275 Passion our Lord 467 in O: E. Misc. 
50 Pilates wrot him seolf a wryt al on hying. c13580 W277. 
Palerne 2440 What of here hard heizing, and of be hote 
weder, Meliors was al mat. ¢1460 Emare 511 He wrowghte 
hit yn hyghynge. 


[f. as prec. 





494. 


+ Hyingly, adv. Ods. [f. hying, pres. pple. of 
Hie v. + -LY 2] With haste or speed, quickly. 

c1205 Lay. 1071 Pu swide hiendliche [¢1275 hi3enliche] 
scild pe wid dede. axzzzeg Fuliana 69 Hihendliche iher 
me, 1382 Wyciir 2 Sam, xvii. 20 Thei wenten hiyngli. 

Hyke, obs. form of Hatk?, HuKE. 

Hyke (hoik), zw¢. 2?0bs. [Cf. Hy (‘hey go 
bet’) and H1, used in the same sense.] A call to 
incite dogs to the chase. Hence Hyke v., so/2ce-wd. 

1764 Tl. Brypces Homer Travest. (1797) 1. 86 If thats the 
case, I know you'll say Tis time indeed to hyke away. 1823 
Scorr Quentin D. xxxiii, Uncouple the hounds! Hyke 
a Talbot! hyke a Beaumont ! 

Hy], obs. form of H1Lu sé., Inn a. 

|| Hyla (haila). [mod.L., adopted as generic 
name by Laurenti (1768), ad. Gr. #An wood, forest.] 
A tree-frog or tree-toad, as //yla pickeringt of the 
United States. 

a 1842 W. E. Cuanninc in Salt Thoreau (1890) 130 Each 
clear hyla trilling the new spring. 1859 ‘TENNENT Ceylon 
IL. 1x. iv. 477 The incessant metallic chirp of the hyla. 

Hyla, var. of Hye. , 

Hylactic (hilektik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. tAak- 
Tix-os given to barking.] Of the nature of barking. 

1861 ‘I’. L. Peacock Gryll Gr. vii. 52 Lawyers barking at 
each other in that peculiar style of hylactic delivery which 
is called forensic eloquence. 

So Hyla‘ctism, barking. 

1818 Surettey Lett. Pr. Wks. 1888 Il. 245 Two or three 
dogs, who bark with a sharp hylactism. 


|| Hyleosaurus (hoilzos9'ris). Palexont. Also 
hyle'osaur, [mod.L. (Mantell, 1832), f. Gr. bAatos 
belonging to forests (f. tAn wood) + cavpos lizard.] 
A gigantic fossil saurian, found in the Wealden 
formation of Tilgate forest, chiefly characterized by 


a derimal ridge of large bony spines. 

1833 Sir C. Bete //and (1834) 119 The Hylzosaurus..is 
estimated to have been about thirty feet in length. 1877 Le 
Conte Elen. Geol. 1. (1879) 434 The Hylzosaur was another 
huge reptile of the same [Mesozoic] period. 

Hylair, var. HiLarrE a. Obs., cheerful. 

+ Hyla‘rchic, a. Obs. [ad. Gr. *éAapyex-ds = 
tAapxios, f. vAn matter + dpyew to rule. Cf. F. 
hylarchique.| Ruling over matter. 

1676 H. More Remarks Contents bvijb, Water is .. 
suspendedin Pumps. . by Gravitation upwards, moreexpresly 
here explained, and at last resolved into the Hylarchick 
Principle. Jééd. 186 The Hylarchick Spirit of the world 
holds strong and entire still. 1713 BerKeLey /y/as §& Phil. 
ut. Wks. 1871 I. 355 What difficulties concerning entity in 
abstract, substantial forms, hylarchic principles. 

So + Hyla‘rchical a. OUds. 

1676 [see Hytostaticat]. 1678 Cupwortu /#¢el/, Syst. 1. 
vy. 668 Some other substance besides Body, such as is self 
active and hylarchical, or hath a natural power of ruling 
over matter, 1681 HaLtyweLt MMelampron. 70 (T.) This 
hylarchical principle, or plastick nature. 

|| Hyla‘smus. 00s. ave. [mod.L., repr.a Gr. 
type *tAacpds, f. UAn matter.] Materialization ; 
presentation under a material form. 

1664 H. More JA/yst. /nig. 217 Hylasmus is a Prophetick 
Scheme bearing strongly upon the Phancy by exhibiting 
crass and palpable Objects, such as in Logick would bear 
the Notion of Subject or Matter. 1680 — A focal. Afoe. 
189 All this may be nothing else but a Prophetick Hylasmus. 

So + Hyla‘stic a., materialistic; also + Hyla‘stic- 
ally adv., materialistically. 

1639 Wm. ScratEr Worthy Commun. 46 As men dye but 
once for all, no more is Christ offered up..but once for all, 
hylastically and in propitiation. 1664 H. More A/yst. [nig., 
Synopsis Proph, 217 This City so Hylastically set out has a 
most Spiritual meaning. 1684 — Answer 241 He in this 
Hylastick and Israelistick way prophesies of .. the new 
Jerusalem. 

Hyld, hyllde, obs. ff. Ae/d, pa. t. of Hoxp v. 
Hylde, obs. f. Hretp v., var. Hip vw. Obs. 
Hylding, var. Hivpine, Oés. 

|| Hyle (hailz). Ods. Also 4-5 yle, 6 hile, (7 
hyla). [med.L. Ay/z, a. Gr. vAn wood, timber, 
material, by Aristotle and in later Gr. ‘matter’.] 
Matter, substance; the first matter of the universe. 

[1390 Gower Cof. III. 91 That matere universall, Which 
hight Ylem in speciall.] ¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. 
Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 94 Of be saule commys anoper sub- 
stance, bat ys clepyd be yle. 1569 J. SAnForp tr. dgripfa's 
Van. Artes 7o b, Of the undiuisible partes, of /77/e, of matiers. 
1619 Purcnas Microcosm. \viii. 564 Vnereated Chaos, or Hyla, 
or first Matter. @ 1652 J. Smitu Sed. Disc. iv. 118 This hyle or 
matter..is indeed nothing else but the soul’s potentiality. 
a1687 H. More Aff. to De Philos. Cabbal. viii. (1713) 
182 That Hyle or first Matter is mere Possibility of Being, 
according to Aristotle. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 
464 Jove produced the two first numbers, the mundane soul 
and hyle: he made hyle inert and stupid, but to the mun- 
dane soul he gave activity and understanding. 

Hyleg (hoileg). Astro’. Also 7 hilege, hy- 
lech, [Ofobscure origin, In Pers. (and Turkish) 


ce hailaj, ‘a calculation of astrologers by which 


they obtain evidence of the length of an infant’s 
life’, ‘a nativity’; said by the Persian lexicogra- 


. phers to be a Greek word, meaning originally ‘ foun- 


tain of life’, The Pers. equivalent is given as kad- 
bani, lit. ‘mistress of the house’, In OF. yieg, 
tlech (Oresme, 14th c.).] Ruling planet of a 
nativity ; apheta (cf. quot, 1706). 





HYLO-. 


a1625 Beaumont & Fi. Bloody Brother w. ii, Mars out 
of the self sam house.. Looks at the Hilege with a quartile 
ruling. 1647 Litty Chr. Astro/. civ. 527 Of the Prorogator 
of Life, called Hylech, or Hyleg, or Apheta, 1668 DrypENn 
Even. Love u. i, What think you, sir, of the taking Hyleg ? 
or of the best way of the rectification for a nativity? 1706 
Puiuirs (ed. Kersey), Hydeg, or Hylech..a Planet, or part of 
Heaven, which ina Man's Nativity becomes the Moderator 
and Significator of his Life. 18x19 Witson Dict. Astrod. 
s.v. Apheta, If by day the Sun be in an Aphetic place, he 
becomes Hyleg in preference to all others, 188x SHort- 
HOUSE ¥, /uglesant (1882) J. xv. 281 The significator being 
combust .. and the hyleg afflicted by evil planets. 

+t Hylegi‘acal, «. (s.) Obs. [f. prec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the hyleg. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astvol. xliv. 255 When the five Hyle- 
giacall places at the hour of Birth..are oppressed, judge 
death immediatly to follow. 1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. 
1v. Prob. viii. (ed. 3) 134 Turn about the Globe till the 
Promittor come to the Hylegiacal point. 1706 Pxituirs 
(ed. Kersey), Hylegiacal Places are..reckon'd to be five 
in number, viz. the Ascendant, the Mid-Heaven, the 7th 
House, the 9th and the rzth. 

B. sb. = Hylegiacal place. 

1668 DrypEN Even. Love 11. i, The five Hylegiacalls ; the 
Ascendant, Medium Celi, Sun, Moon and Stars. 

+ Hyle‘gial, 2. Ods. [sce -1aL.] = prec. 

1652 GAULE Magastrom. 141 They have..found all the 
hylegiall places strong and well constituted. 1727-4 
CuambersCycl., Hylegial Places. .are those whereina planet 
being found, is qualified to have the government of life 


attributed to it. 

Hylic (hoilik), a. [ad. med.L. hylic-us (Du 
Cange), a. Gr. #Aue-ds material, f. ¥An Hyxe.] Per- 
taining to matter, material. (In Gnostic theology 
opposed to psychic and pneumatic.) 

1853 W. E. Tayter Hipfolytus u. ii. 86 They regarded 
Cain as the representative of the Hylic, Abel of the Psy- 
chical and Seth of the Pneumatic principle. 1860 J. GARDNER 
Faiths World 11. 97/x The Gnostic notion that a class of 
men. .suffered themselves to be so captivated by the inferior 
world as to live only a hylic, or material life. 

So + Hy'lical a. = Hyiico; Hy‘lMcism, mate- 
rialism; Hy‘licist, a materialist. 

1708 H. Dopwe ty Wat. Mort. Hum. Souls 6 He supposes 
them .. to be Hylical and Choical, not Ccelestial. 1880 
WesstTeER Supp., //yZicist. 1893 Atheneumt 12 Aug, 220/3 
The ‘Ionian hylicists’, Descartes, Kant, and Mr. Spencer, 
all resemble one another in this respect. 

Hylien, obs. f. Hin v.1, to cover. 

1377 Laneu. P. Pl. B. xu. 231 And tau3te hym and Eue 
to hylien hem with leues. 


Hylism (hoiliz’m). [f. Hynn + -1sm.] =Hy- 
LICISM. In mod. Dicts. 

Hyll, rare var. of Hutu 56.1, husk. 

[?an error, or assimilated to Ay2/, Hitt, v.1 to cover.] 

1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. (W. de W.) xvut. exii. 675 
Oyle is the Juys of beryes of oliue .. And the more slyly 
that it comyth oute of the hylles: the better it is. 

Hyll, obs. f. Hiiu sé., Inu; var. Hitn v.1 

Hyllor, obs. form of Etper sé,1 

Hylo- (hilo) = Gr. bAo-(v), combining form of 
vAn wood, material, matter (see Hye). The 
modern formations are either technical terms of 
natural history (with Aylo- = ‘wood’, ‘ forest’) 
or of philosophy (with Ay/o- =‘ matter’). 

Hy ‘lobate [ad. mod.L. //y/odates (Illiger, 1811), 
a. Gr. bAoBarns, f. -Batns walker], a long-armed 
ape or gibbon. Hylo‘batine a. [-1NE], belonging 
to, or characteristic of, the //ylobatine, or anthro- 
poid apes allied to Hylobates, + Hylo‘bian [Gr. 
vAdBu-os (f. Bios life)] (see quot.), Hylo-ge‘nesis 
[Grnxsis], the origin or formation of matter (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886) ; so Hylo-geny [cf. F. hylogénic]. 
Hy:lo-ide‘al a., pertaining to hylo-idealism. 
Hy:lo-ide‘alism, the doctrine of R. Lewins that 
reality belongs to the immediate object of belief 
as such; material or somatic idealism, sensuous 
subjectivism; hence Hy:lo-ide’alist, one who 
holds this. Hylo‘logy [-LoGy], a doctrine or theory 
concerning matter. + Hyloma‘nia [Manta], 
excessive tendency towards materialism. Hylo- 
morphic, Hylomo'rphical aqajs., pertaining to 
Hylomo'rphism [Gr. pop¢7 form], the doctrine 
that primordial matter is the First Cause of the 
universe; soHylomo‘rphist, a believer in hylomor- 
phism. + Hylomo‘rphous a., having a material 
form. +Hylopathe'tic a. = hylopathic. + Hy- 
lopa'thian a. [see hylopathy], pertaining to, or 
holding, the view that all things are affections of 
matter; also as sd. one who holds this view. 
+ Hylopa‘thic a., capable of affecting or being 
affected by matter. MHylo‘pathism, the doctrine 
that matter is sentient; hence Hylo‘pathist, a 
believer in hylopathism. + Hylo‘pathy [Gr. 
7400s, -7adea affection], a spirit’s power of affect- 
ing matter, Hylo‘phagous a, [f. Gr. bAopay-os 
(f. -payos eating)], wood-eating (said of certain 
beetles) (Syd. Soc. Lex.), Hy:lo-pheno‘menal a. 
= hylo-ideal; hence Hy:lo-pheno‘menalism. 
+ Hylosta‘tic, -ical adjs. [Gr. oratixds causing 
to stand, Sravic], that places or arranges matter. 
Hy lotheism [TuHrIsM], the doctrine that God and 


HYLODES. 


matter or the material universe are identical ; mate- 
tial pantheism; hence Hy‘lotheist, a believer in 
hylotheism ; Hy-lothei:stic a., pertaining to hylo- 
theism. Hylo‘tomous a, [f. Gr. tdrordp-os (f. 
Téuvew to cut) +-0US], wood-cutting (said of cer- 
tain insects). 

(1871 Darwin Desc, Man I, vi. 196 The anthropomorphous 
apes, namely the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang, and *hylobates.] 
17a7-4x CHAmpers Cyc, Hylobii, or *Hylobians, a sect of 
Indian philosophers, thus denominated .. in regard they 
retired to forests, to be more at leisure for the contemplation 
of nature. 1864 H. Spencer ///ustr. Univ. Progr. 125 
*Hylogeny: Gravity, Matter, Ether. ,. He (Oken] explains 
that .. Hylogeny [is the doctrine of] material totalities. 
1883 Constance NapeEN in Jrad. Science Mar. 127 Many 
a cherished illusion must fall when the .. ‘*Hylo-Ideal’ 
theory is finally established. 1884 Casse//’s Encycl. Dict. 
s.v., The central insistence of the hylo-ideal philosophy is 
that man is, for man, the measure of the universe. 1883 
C. Naven in Frail. Science Mar, 122 The standpoint of 
*hylo-idealism. 1891 R. W. Dae in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 
520 The philosophical creed which, under Dr. Lewins’s 
teaching, Miss Naden accepted, is called ‘ Hylo-Idealism’. 
1856 F. Hatt Sénkhya-pravachanabhdshya Pref. 7 The 
puerile *hylology of the Nyaya. 1711 Suarress. Charac. 
Mise. 1. ii. (1737) III. 65 Being acted ..at the same time, 
with an *Hylomania, whereby they madly dote upon Matter. 
1881 Dudlin Rev. Ser.ut. V. 236 He..establishes the *hylo- 
morphical system held by St. Thomas, 1888 J. Martineau 
Study Relig. 1. ut. i. 324 No biomorphic or *hylomorphic 
doctrine ‘can raise its head against the decree of Kant. 
_Lbid. 337 To mark the differentia of these three theories we 
may call them respectively Anthropomorphism, Biomor- 
phism, and *Hylomorphism. 1897 Month Sept. 332 The 
scholastic doctrine of hylomorphism. 1888 J. Martineau 
Study Relig. Il. 11. i, 142 ‘Matter’, construed by the 
*hylomorphists, declares itself competent to all, 1895 F. 
Hatt Two Trifles 27 Solidiform spirits, whether *hylo- 
morphous or otherwise, are an object of rational curiosity. 
1655-87 H. More Aff. Antid. (1712) 228 Whether in mere 
Spirits themselves any arbitrary impenetrability cannot be a 
part of this * Hylopathetick faculty, I Jeave others to discuss. 
1678 Cupwortu /n/edl. Syst. Pref. 9 The eduction of all 
things, even life and understanding it self, out of matter, in 
the way of qualities, or as the passions and affections 
thereof, generable and corruptible ; which form of atheism 
is styled by us..‘*hylopathian’, J/é7d. 1. v. 759 This was 
the Subterfuge of the Old Hylopathian Atheists. c1800 R, 
CumBERLAND John de Lancaster (1809) I. 269 Thales, the 
hylopathian, whose principle of things was water. 1682 
H. More Annot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 217 A kind of *Hylo- 
pathick disposition of Impenetrability. 1864 WessTER, 
*Hylopathism, *Hylopathist. (1655-87 H. More Aff. 
Axtid. iii. (1712) 189 This affection of a Spirit we will make 
bold to call..by one Greek term vAorafeca which. .we will 
as plainly as we can define thus, A power in a Spirit..of 
becoming..so firmly and closely united to a Body, as both 
to actuate, and to be acted upon, to affect, and be affected 
thereby.] id, 228 The voluntary exertion of this *Hylo- 
pathy. 1891 Daily News 3 Apr. 5/2 The *Hylo-Phenomenal 
theorem of existence. 1884 Cassell’s Encycl. Dict., Hylo- 
idealisut,..is sometimes called *hylo-phenomenalism. 1676 
H. More Remarks 14x That matter is misplaced, and the 
*Hylostatick Spirit of the Universe would dispose of it 
better. /éid,118 That which I call the Hylarchical or *Hy- 
lostatical Spirit of the world. 1828 WessTer, *H72lothetsunt, 
the doctrine or belief that matter is God, or that there is 
no God, except matter and the universe. 1847 in Craic. 
1864 Wesster, Hudotheism, Hylotheism. 1881 Fru. 
Science Jan. 50 All adoration therefore ‘becomes pure Hylo- 
theism and self-worship'. 1859 F. Hatt Contrib, towards 
Index 1 Aphorisms of the *hylotheistic theory. 


|| Hylodes (haildi-dzz). Zool. [mod.L. (1826) 
a..Gr. tAw5ns woody.] A genus of American toads ; 


an animal of this genus. 

1858 THorEAU Maine W,. (1894) 183 We also heard the 
hylodes and tree-toads. 

Hyloid (hoiloid), a. ands. Zool. [f. Hypa+ 
-01D.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to the Hylidx or 
tree-frogs. b. sd. One of the //ylidw. 

Hyloist (hoilojist). Also huloist. [erron. for 
hylist, f. Gr. tAn matter.] (See quot. 1847.) 

1818 T. L. Peacock Nightmare Abd, (1875) 340 Leaving 
..the materialists, hyloists, and antihyloists to settle this 
point among them. 1847 Craic, Hz/oist, one who affirms 
that matter is God. 1864 WessteEr, /7x/ozst, the same as 
Hyloist. | 

Hylote, obs. form of HEtor. 

Hylozoic (hailozdwik), a. [f. Hyno- + Gr. (w-4 
life + -1c.] Of or pertaining to hylozoism ; be- 
lieving in hylozoism ; materialistic. 

1678 Cupwortn J/ntell. Syst. 1. ii. § 3. 62 These atheists 
may be also called ‘ Hylozoick’ .. because they derive all 
things in the whole universe..from the life of the Matter. 
1837-9 Hatiam Hist. Lit. (1847) IL. iii. § 8. 305 Hylozoic 
atheism which accounts the universe to be animated in all 
its parts. 1888 J. Martineau Study Relig. Il. 11. i. 160 
Hylozoic systems that stop with plant life as a type. 

So + Hylozo‘ical a. =prec. 

1678 Cupwortu /xtel/, Syst. 1. iii, § 1. 105 Another form 
of Atheism, called a us hylozoical. 

Hylozoism (hoilozowiz’m). [f. as prec. +-I8M. 
Cf. F. hylozoisme.] The theory that matter is en- 
dowed with life, or that life is merely a property 
of matter. 

1678 Cupwortu /ntell, Syst, 1. iii. § 1. 105 Hylozoism.. 
makes all Body, as such, and therefore every smallest Atom 
of it, to have Life Essentially belonging to it. 1817 
Corermce Biog. Lit. 63 The hypothesis of Hylozoism. .is 
the death of all rational physiology, and indeed of all 
physical science. 1887 R. D. Hicks in Encycl. Brit. X X11. 
563/2 To Cleanthes and Chrysippus .. there was no real 
difference between matter and its cause.,they have reached 
the final result of unveiled hylozoism. 
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Hylozoist (hoilozdwist), [f. as prec. + -187T.] 


A believer in hylozoism ; a materialist, 

1678 CupwortH J/ntel/. Syst. 1. iii, § 2. 105 As every 
Atomist is not therefore necessarily an Atheist, so neither 
must every Hylozoist needs be accounted such. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) I. 299 The ancient hylozoists, as 
we learn from Cudworth, ascribed an imperfect perception 
to their atoms. 1869 Moztry £ss., Avgt. Design (1878) II. 
370 The ancient Hylozoists and Kosmoplastic philosophers. 

Hence Hylozoi‘stic a., materialistic; Hylozo- 


istically adv. 

1869 Barinc-Goutp Orig. Relig. Belief 1. 296 This 
infinite substance [matter] was, he said, immortal and im- 
perishable, and he designated it hylozoistically the Deity. 
1885 Sat. Rev. 14 Nov. 654/1 The doctrine termed tech- 
nically hylozoistic. 1890 J. F. Smitn tr. P/feiderer's 
Develop. Theol. w. i. 338 His agnostic evolutionism is only 
a disguised materialistic (hylozoistic) pantheism. 

Hylp, obs. f. Hrtp. Hylt, obs. f. Hivr sé, 
Hylte, pa. t. of Hitp v. Obs. Hyly, obs. f. 
Hicuty adv, BHylyn, obs. f. Istann. 

Hym, obs. form of Him, Hem, fvon. 

Hymen! (hoivmén). [a. L. Aymen, a. Gr. 
“Yunv, in mythology the god of marriage ; also in 
later Greek = bpévacos a wedding hymn. } 

1. In Greek and Roman mythology: The god 
of marriage, represented as a young man carrying 
a torch and veil. A/ymen’s band, etc., marriage, 
wedlock. Aymen’s temple, fane, etc., the church 
at which a marriage is solemnized. 

1sgo Martowk Zitw. //,1, iv. 174 Would..That,.at the 
marriage-day ‘The cup of Hymen had been full of poison. 
1600 SHaks, A. Y. L. v. iv. 135 Here’s eight that must 
take hands, To ioyne in Hymens bands. 1789 E. Darwin 
Bot. Gard, 164 Yo Hymen’s fane the bright procession 
moves. @1839 Prarp Poems (1864) II. 404 Oh! why 
should Hymen ever blight The roses Cupid wore? 1883 
Miss Brappon Gold. Cad/I. ix. 268 It was an awful busi- 
ness, this marriage, when she came to the very threshold of 
Hymen’s temple. d 

2. Marriage; wedlock ; wedding, nuptials. Now 
rare. 

1608 D. T. Zss. Pol. § Mor. 109 a, The bond of an honor- 
able and lawfull Hymen, 1624 Massincer Kenxegado v. iil, 
To whose bounty Owe we our thanks for gracing thus our 
hymen? 1697 DryDEN neid vu. 769 A bloody Hymen 
shall th’ alliance join Betwixt the Trojan and Ausonian 
line. 1788 Lavy Hawke Yulia de Gramont II. 203 On 
your propitious hymen may smiling peace. .for ever wait ! 
1838 Lytton A/ice ut. viii, ‘These are the feelings for a 
prudent Hymen ’, said Vargrave. 

3. A wedding-hymn, hymeneal song. rare. 

1613 R. Cawprey Vadle A lph, (ed. 3), Hymen, songs sung 
at marriages. 1633 P. FiretcHer Purple Isl. xu. Ixxvil, 
Heaven's winged shoals., Attune their higher notes, and 
hymens sing. 1807 Ropinson Archvol. Greca v xi. 460 
Many hymens sang. 

4. attrib., as Hymen-bed, -wings. 

1597-8 Br. Hatt Satz. iv. i. 129 And give him hansell of 
his Hymen-bed. 

Hymen? (hoirmén). [a. Gr. dpny, tpévos 
thin skin, membrane. Cf. F. hymen (Paré 16th c.).] 

1. Anat. The virginal membrane, a fold of mucous 
membrane stretched across and partially closing 
the external orifice of the vagina. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 235 Let vs set downe..the true 
History of the Hymen. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., 
Hymen, is a circular Folding of the inner Membrane of the 
Vagina. 1789 Battie in Phil. Trans. LUX XIX. 76 The 
existence of the hymen .. becomes a collateral confirmation 
of the same opinion. 1807 M. Battie Mord. Anat, (ed. 7) 
392 The hymen was perfect; and the uterus had not 
received that increase of bulk which is usual at puberty. 

+2. Bot. (See quot.) Oés. 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycd., Hymen is. .used by botanists for 
a fine delicate skin, wherewith flowers are inclosed while in 
the bud, and which bursts as the flower blows or opens. 
1730-6 in BaiLey (folio). 1818 in Topp; and in later dicts. 

3. Conch. The ligament between the opposite 
valves of a bivalve shell. 

4, Comb., as hymen-like adj. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Wont. xv. (ed. 4) 108 A 
diaphragm or hymen-like membranous dissepiment. 

Hymen, var. HEMEN fvon., Ods., them. 

Hymenaic (hoiménéik), a. rave. [ad. L. 
hymenaicum, f. Gr, tpéva-os, f. “Cunv HyMEN1,] 
Zit. Of or pertaining to Hymen; used to invoke 
Hymen. /ymenaic dimeter (L. hymenaicum dime- 
trum), a dactylic dimeter acatalectic (- uu - vv). 

(Described by the Latin grammarian Marius Plotius, who 
exemplifies it by the two Sapphic lines "Yuev’ "Yujvaov, & 
qav’Adwveov, and the L. ‘mens sibi conscia’.) 

ymenal (hai'ménal), a. [f. Hymen?+-at.] 
Of or relating to the hymen, as in Aymenal carun- 
cles. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hymeneal (hoiménz‘al), a. and sb. Forms: 
7 hymniall, himeneall, hymeneall, -seall, 8-9 
-eal, 7— -eal. [f. L. hymene-us (also hymenéius), 
a. Gr, tpévacos belonging to wedlock, also as sb. 
a wedding, wedding-song (see HyMEN1) + -AL.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to marriage. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. ut. v. Fivb, Disloyal to 
our hymniall rites, 1654 WxHitLock Zootomia 522 Martyrs 
.. who lookt on flaming Faggots, but as Hymenzall, and 
Nuptiall Torches. 1792 Map. D'Arstay Lett. to ¥. Bryant 
7 Aug., Views of hymeneal connexions. 1838 Jas. Grant 
Sk. Lond. 165 The ‘lovely bride’, about to be led to the 
hymeneal altar. 








HYMENO.-. 
B. sb. 1, A wedding-hymn. 


1717 Pore Eloisa 220 For her white virgins Hymenzals 
sing. 19719 Freethinker No. 140 ? 5'‘The Birds warbled out 
their Hymeneals. 1871 R. Evris Catudlus xi. 4 Now doth 
a virgin approach, now soundeth a glad hymeneal. 

2. pl. A wedding, nuptials. 

1655 Theophania 112 All in general expected either with 
envy or desire the consummation of their hymeneals. 1744 
H. Warrote Lett, H. Afann (1834) 1. ci. 340, I will not 
talk any more politically but turn to hymeneals, 1809 Mar. 
Epcewortu Maneuvring xvi, All the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of these glorious hymeneals appeared to them 
but as a dream, 

Hence Hymene‘ally adv. 

1839 T. Hook in New Monthly Mag. LV. 443 The 
‘roseate bands’, which sound so harmoniously and so hy- 
meneally, had not been sufficiently strong. 1841 ORDERSON 
Creol. xv, 167 Our hymeneally addicted isle. 

Hymenean (hoiménran), a. and sd, Also 7 
hymenean. [f. as prec. + -AN.] 

A. adj. =Hymenrata. Now zare. 

1606 Warner A/b, Eng. xvi. cy. 410 To haue but strict- 
confined loue in Hymznean bownes? a1649 Drumm. OF 
Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 40 The hymenean bed fair 
brood shall grace. 1799 CamrBett Pleas. Hope 1- 202 The 
sacred home of Hymenean joy. 

+B. sb. =HYMENEAL sd. 1. Obs. 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. iv. 71x Here... Eve deckt first her 
Nuptial Bed, And heay'nly Quires the Hymenzan sung. 

Hymenial (haimrnial), a! Bot. [f. Hy- 
MENI-UM+-AL.] Pertaining to the hymenium. 

Hymenial layer (of lichens): the layer of the thallus 
which is composed of paraphyses and asci (Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

1874 Cooke /ungi 40 Smaller and younger spores pushing 
up from the hymenial cells. 1875 BENNETT & Dyer Sachs’ 
Bot. 240 The hymenial surfaces are greatly extended. 

Hymernial a.2, erroneous var. of HYMENEAL, 

1710 Brit. Apollo U1, No. 48. 3/1, I shall link her in th’ 
Hymenial Tye. 1835 Miss Sepcwick L7nzwoods (1873) 11. 
266 It must have been compounded by some good hymenial 
genius. 

Hymenic (hoimenik), a. [f. Hymen? +-10.] 
Pertaining to the hymen ; membranous, 

1855 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hymenicolar (hoiménikla1), a. Bot. [f. 
THyment-uM + L. co/a inhabitant + -ar.] Inhabit- 
ing the hymenium of fungi. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hymeniferous (hoiméni‘féras), a. Bor. [f. 
as prec. +-FEROUS.] Provided with a hymenium. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

ymeniophore (hoim7niofie1). Bot. [f. 
hymenio- HYMENIUM + Gr, -Pdpos carrying.) = 
HYMENOPHORE, 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Hymenitis (hoiménsittis), Path. [f. Hymen 
+-ITIs.] Inflammation of the hymen. 

1855 in Mayne Zafos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Wom. xx. (ed. 4) 162 Other remote 
causes. .such as..hymenitis, vestibulitis. 

|| Hymenium (hoimrnivm). Pl. hymenia. 
Bot, [mod.L., ad. Gr. tyevoy, dim. of tyny 
Hymen?,] ‘The spore-bearing surface in fungi. 
In the common mushroom the hymenium covers 
the gills. 

1830 Linptry Wat, Syst. Bot. 334 The hymenium, in 
which the sporules are deposited. 1858 CarPENTER Veg. 
Phys. § 778 This. .pileus, or cap, is composed of two mem- 
branes, of which the upper and outer is simple and imper- 
forate, like the cortical layer of lichens; whilst the inner 
bears the fructification, and is termed the hymenium, 1882 
Vines Sachs’ Bot, 311 Small stalked cups, the flattened 
cavity of which bears a hymenium in which ascospores are 
formed. 

b. attrib. and Comb. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot, 240 The hymenium- 

bearing body itself may be the product of a sexual process. 


Hymeno- (hoi:méno), repr. Gr. tpevo-, com- 
bining form of tynv, bwévos (v) membrane, Hy- 
MEN“, as in tpevdrrepos HyMENOPTEROUS. The 
other compounds now in use are technical terms of 
recent formation. 

Hymenodictyonine (-diktionain) [Gr. di«tvov 
net + -INE], an alkaloid obtained from Hymeno- 
dictyon excelsum, an East Indian shrub. Hyme- 
no‘geny [-GENY], the production of membranes by 
the simple contact of two liquids. Hymeno'graphy 
[-aRapHy], a description of the membranes of 
animal bodies (Mayne, 1855). Hymenolichen 
(hai:méng,lei*kén), a lichen having features in 
common with hymenomycetal fungi. Hymeno:- 
logy [-LoGy] (see quot. 1855); hence Hy:meno- 
lo‘'gical a. Hymenomycete (hai:méno,moisi*t) 
[ad. mod.L. hymenomycétés pl., f. Gr. pomnres, 
pl. of pzv«ns mushroom], one of the H/ymenomy- 
cetes, an order of fungi in which the hymenium 
is on the exposed surface of the sporophore ; 
hence Hy:menomyce'tal, Hy:menomyce tous 
adjs., belonging to or having the nature of 
a hymenomycete ; Hy:menomyce'toid a. [-o1p], 
resembling a hymenomycete. Hy*menophore, 
|| Hymeno‘phorum [Gr. -pépos carrying], the part 
of a fungus which supports the hymenium (cf. Hy- 
MENIOPHORE). Hy:menophylla’ceous a. [Gr. 
pvAd-ov leaf], belonging to, or having the charac- 
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ters of, the /ymenophyllacee, or film-ferns, a family 
of ferns with delicately membranous and pellucid 
fronds, including //ymenophyllum and Tricho- 
manes, Wymeno'tomy [Gr. -ropia, rou cutting], 
dissection of animal membranes (Mayne 1855); 
incision of the hymen (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1884 7 ies 14 Aug. 3 There is a close analogy in chemical 
properties between nicotine and *hymenodictyonine. 1884 
Cassell’s Encycl. Dict, (quoting DunGtison), *Hyme- 
nogeny. 1890 Athenzum 5 Apr. 439/2 Specimens of a new 

sritish *hymeno-lichen, Cyconema interruptum. 1847 
Craic, *Hymenology. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hymteno- 
Jogy, term for that branch [of anatomy] which treats of the 
nature and structure of membranes. 1874 Cooke /umgt 
50 Such *hymenomycetal forms as Clavaria and Pterula, 
1884 Athenzum 26 Jan. 124/1 Structurally it [Spheria 
pocula\ is hymenomycetal and not ascomycetal. 1887 
Garnsey tr. De Bary’s Fungi v. § 88. 302 The sporo- 
phore would be thought at first sight to belong to a Peziza 
rather thantoa *Hymenomycete. 1857 BerkeLey Crypiog. 
Bot. § 410. 374 Other *hymenomycetoid expansions, 1866 
Treas. Bot. 608/1 Hymenophorum, the cellular or fila- 
mentous structure in *hymenomycetous fungi, on which 
the hymenium or fructifying surface is spread like wax upon 
a mould. 1874 Cooke Fungi 18 The stem and cap or 
pileus, which together constitute what is called the *hyme- 
nophore, & Se a 

Hymenoid (hoiménoid), a. Bot. [ad. Gr. bpe- 
voedns membranous: see HymEn? and -o1p.] Re- 
sembling a membrane; having a membranous 
structure, 1886 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Hymenopter (hoiméng'ptar). [ad. F. Ay- 
menoptere : see next.] A hymenopterous insect. 

1828 in Wepster. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r..in 
Frni, Geog. Soc. XXX. 135 note, This large hymenopter 
is of several varieties. 1881 — in Academty 21 May 366/3 
That ‘terrible hymenopter’, the Quissonde ant. 

|| Hymenoptera (haiméng'ptéra), sb. A/. Zool. 
[mod.L. (Linnzeus, 1748), a. Gr. tbuevdrrepa, neut. 
pl. of buevomrepos ; see HyMENOPTEROUS.] A large 
and important order of insects (including the ants, 
wasps, bees, etc.), having four membranous wings 
(which are, however, sometimes caducous or absent) ; 
the females have an ovipositor, which may also serve 
as a sting. 

1773 1. P. Yeats Justit. Entom. 19 Hymenoptera. .have 
four membranaceous naked wings ..[and] the abdomen 
armed with a sting. 1802 Kirpy AZonogr. Apium Ang. 
title-p., Some Introductory Remarks upon the Class Hyme- 
noptera. 1834 Mrepwin Angler in Wales I. 163 Like other 
hymenoptera, during the period of generation..they have 
wings. 

Hence Hymeno‘pteral a. = HYMENOPTEROUS; 
Hymeno'pteran, a member of the order Hy- 
menoptera; Hymeno’'pterist, an entomologist 
whose special study is Hymenoptera. 

1828 WensterR, Hymenopteral, having four membranous 
wings. 1842 Branpe Dict. Sc., etc. Hymenopterans. 
1877 Huxtry Anat. Inv. Anim. vii. 450 The female.. 
never leaves the body of the Hymenopteran in which she is 
parasitic, 1881 Pexnsylv, Sch. Frnt. XXX, 125 Prof. Henri 
de Saussen, a distinguished hymenopterist, of Geneva. 

Hymenopterology (hai:méngptéry'lodzi). [f, 
prec. + -(0)Locy.] The branch of Entomology that 
deals with the Hymenoptera. Hence Hymenop- 
tero‘logist = HYMENOPTERIST; Hymenoptero- 
logical a., belonging to hymenopterology. 

1855 Mayne E£xfos. Lex., Hymenopterology, Hymenop- 
terological, 1875 Lupsock O7vig. Civiliz. App. 480 Our 
most learned hymenopterologist. | 

Hymenopterous (hoiméng'ptéras), a.  [f. 
mod,L. hymenopter-us, a. Gr. tpevorrrepos (f. byevo- 
membrane, HyMENO- + mtepdy wing) + -OUS.] 
Having membranous wings; belonging to the 
Hymenoptera. 

1813 Binctey Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) I. 48 Hymenopterous 
insects.. have generally four membranaceous naked wings. 
1816 Kirpy & Sp, Entomol. (1843) 1. 88 The sting of hymenop- 
terous insects. 1874 Luppock Orig. §& Met. Ins. ii. 33 


The ordinary type of Hymenopterous larva..is a fleshy 
apod grub. 


Hymn (him), sb. Forms: 1 ymen, ymmon, 
hymen, 3-6 ymne, (3-5 imne, 4-5 impne), 4-6 
ympne, (4 ymyn, 5 umne), 5-6 hympne, (6 ime, 
imme, himme), 6-7 hymme, hymne, 6- hymn. 
[f. L. kymnus, a. Gr. Uuvos a song or ode in praise 
of gods or heroes, taken by the LXX to render 
various Heb. words, meaning a song of praise to 
God; hence in N.T, (Eph. v. 19, Col. iii, 16), and 
in the Latin Vulgate and Christian writers from 
Augustine. Late eccl. 1. ynus was adopted in 
OE. as ymen, pl. ymenas, ymnas; but the ME. 
forms repr. OF. ye, often modified after con- 
temporary L. ympnus, hympnus, and at length under 
classical influence to Ayn (mod.F. hymme). The 
earliest evidence for the non-pronunciation of final 
-m is app. Palsgrave’s zmme.] 

1. A song of praise to God; any composition in 
praise of God which is adapted to be chanted or 
sung; spec. a metrical composition adapted to be 
sung in a religious service; sometimes distin- 
guished from psalm or anthem, as not being part 
of the text of the Bible. 


¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter cxxxvi. 3 Hymen singad us of songum 
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Sione. 971 Blick?. Hom. 147 He [Michael] wes ymen sing- 
ende mid eallum pam englum. c1000 Ags, Ps, (Lh.) cxviil. 
{cxix.] 171 Nu mine weleras de wordum belcettad ymnas 
elne. axz225 Ancr. R. 20 To [Se] laste uers of euerich 
imne. /éfd. 158 Vor so hit is in his ymne: ‘ antra deserti 
teneris sub annis’. a1300 £, E. Psalter xcix. [c.] 4 In 
schrift his porches pat be, In ympnes to him schrive yhe. 
1382 Wycuir Co/. iii. 16 In salmes, and ymnes and spiritual 
songis. ¢1420 Pallad. on Husé, vii. 260 (148) Saluz, blisse, 
ymne, honour .. Iesu, be to The. 1483 Cath. Ang?d. 186/1 
‘To synge Hympnes, Aimpnizare. . 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. 
de W, 1531) 215 b, As the chirche syngeth in the ymne Aue 
Maris stella. 1530 Patscr. 231/2 Hymme that is song in 
the churche, Aymne. bid. 234/t Imme that is songe, 
hymine. 1624 SANDERSON 12 Serv. (1632) 458 His disciples 
sang an hymme, 1738 Westrey Hymn, Lift up your 
/Teads iii, To Psalms and Hymns we may’ aspire, If 
Anthems are too high. 1856 Stantey Sixai & Pad. iii. 
(1858) 192 ‘Vhe earliest hymn of Christian devotion, burst 
forth from the multitude, Hosanna to the Son of David. 

2. An ode or song of praise in honour of a deity, 
a country, etc. 

1513 DouGias veis vi. x. 70 Hympnis of price, tri- 
vmphe, and victory All singand. 1613 PurcHas Pilerimage 
(1614) 457 Every noone-tide they sing Hymnes to the 
Sunne. 1697 DrypEN Iirg. Georg. 1. 535 In jolly Hymns 
they praise the God of Wine. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S*¥. 
Pierre’s Stud, Nat. (1799) 111. 254 This hymn will stand 
a comparison with the finest odes of Horace. 1843 Penny 
Cycl. XXVI. 171/2 The names of the authors of the hymns 
of the Rigveda have been handed down with the Veda 
itself. 1871 R, Exuts Catudlus \xi. 12 Chant in melody 
musical Hymns of bridal. 1880 Gvove’s Dict. Mus. M1. 
219/2 (La Marseillaise) The words and music of this 
popular French hymn are the composition of Claude Joseph 
Rouget de Lisle [24 Apr. 1792]. 

3. attrib, and Comb., as hymn-maker, -singer, 
-singing, -tune, -wriler, -writing; hymn-quoting 
adj., hymn-witse adv. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 186/1 An Himpne maker, Aympnista. 
1653 ASHWELL /’ides A post. 263 His Creed..sung hymne- 
wise in the Church-service. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 234 Pathetic lectures, long prayers, and incessant 
hymn-singings. a@ 1835 Mrs. HemMaAns Poems, View from 
Castri, The pine-woods, their choral hymn-notes sending. 
1879 WHITNEY Sanskrit Gram. p. xiv, It is the most in- 
teresting of all, after the Rig-Veda, because it contains the 
largest amount of hymn-material. 

Hymn (him), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢vans. To worship or praise in song; to sing 
hymns to. 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. vi. 96 As sons of one great Sire 
Hymning th’ Eternal Father. 1733 Pore Zss. A/an 11. 156 
In the same temple..All vocal beings hymn’d their equal 
God. 1796-7 CoLERtDGE Poems (1862) 21 ‘Therefore oft 
Ihymn thy name. 1830 Sir R, Grant Hymn,‘ Oh Worship 
the King’ vi, While angels delight to hymn thee above. 
1874 Pusry Lent. Sevm. 453 Evening by evening, as they 
one to the setting sun, they hymned Father, Son, and Holy 

ost. 

2. To sing as a hymn; to express in a hymn or 
song of praise, 

1727 Pore Mary Gulliver to Capt. Gulliver 106 To hymn 
harmonious Houyhnhnm through the nose. 1794 CoLERIDGE 
Relig, Musings 6 The heavenly multitude, Who hymned 
the song of peace o’er Bethlehem’s fields. 1813 H. & J. 
SmitH Le. Addr., Rebuilding, Vhe spheres hymn music, 
1875 Jowett Pato (ed. 2) III. 451 They hymn their praises 
and call them by sweet names, i 

3. absol. To sing hymns, 

1715-20 Pork //iad xxiv. 83 Where this minstrel-god .. 
amid the quire Stood proud to hymn, and tune his youthful 
lyre. 1778 Sk, Tabernacle Frames 28 Then, as they’re 
hymning, checks em witha Gag. 1804 J. GRAHAME Sabbath 
122 Thus reading, hymning, all alone, unseen, The shepherd- 
boy the Sabbath holy keeps. 1827 Pottox Course T. vu, 
The thrush Concerting with the lark that hymned on high. 

Hence Hymning (hi'min) v/. sb. and fp/. a. 

1667 Mitton P, L. 1. 417 Thus they in Heav’n .. Thir 
happie hours in joy and hymning spent. 1674 DrypEn 
State Innoc. 1v.i, None of all his hymning guards are nigh. 
074 SABE Christ (1894) 118 Some band of hymning 
angels. 

Hymnal (himnil), a. and sd. [f. L. Aymmn-us 
+-AL. The sb, use represents a med.L. hymnale 
occurring as zznale in Wr.-Wiilcker 589/1.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a hymn or hymns. 

1644 Sir E. Derinc Prof. Sacr. Ciij b, Use of Musick in 
the hymnall part of Service, 1763 J. Brown Poetry & MJus. 
vi. 102 We find many of the elder Poets of Greece mixing 
the hymnal and enthusiastic with the historic or narrative 
Species. 1887 Sir T. Martin in Blackw. Mag. Nov. 689 
They begin the awful Hymnal lay. 

B. sb. A collection of hymns for use in divine 
worship; a hymn-book. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 588/6 Hymnare [in later hand] 
a hymnale. 1537 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's, Bp. 
Stortford (1882) 127 Item an Imnall prynted and iiij 
pr[oclessionals of parchement, 1543 Churchw, Acc. St. 
Giles, Reading 67 Paid for an Imnenall xiiij4. 1554 in 
Antiquary (1894) Nov. 187 For ij hymnalls iiijs. 1846 
Maske t Mon, Rit. I, p. xcvi, It cannot be doubted that 
S. Augustine, with the breviary and missal recommended 
by S. Gregory, introduced also the hymnal then used at 
Rome. 1887 (/7t/e) Congregational Church Hymnal. 

Hymnar, var. Hymnary, Hymner!, 

1853 Rock Ch, of Fathers U1. 1.13 One of Alfric’s enact- 
ments requiring each clerk to have..a hymnar. 


Hymuary (himnari). [ad. med.L. hymnarium, 
f. hymn-us: see -ARY.] A collection of hymns; 
a hymnal. 


(1888 E. H. Prumprre in Contemp. Rev. Jan. 59 They [the 
vicars] were required to learn by heart..their Psalter, their 
Hymnary [sxavio], and their Anthem-baok, 1898 (¢it/e) 
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The Church Hymnary. Authorised for use in Public 
Worship by the Church of Scotland, the Free Church of 
Scotland, the United Presbyterian Church [etc.]. ) 

Hymn-book (hi‘mbuk). A book containing 
a collection of hymns. 

cgoo tr. Bada's Hist. v. xxiii.]. (Concl.), Ymenbec misen- 
lice metre. 1779 Westry //ymus Pref. 4, I am persuaded 
no such Hymn-book.,has yet been published. 1854 EMer- 
son Lett. & Soc. Aims, Eloguence Wks. (Bohn) III. 190, 
I call him only a good reader who can read sense and 
poetry into any hymn in the hymn-book. 

+ Hy'mner!, O/s. Korms: 1 ymener, hym- 
ner, ymner, 5 i-, ymner(e, hympner. {ad. 
eccl. L. hymnarium, hymnartus (later also hym- 
nare, ym p)nare, etc.), a hymnal; cf. OF. (2) ym- 
nier, mod.¥. hymnatre.} A book of hymns; a 
hymnal or hymnary. 

€ 900 in Raine Fabric Rolls York Mins. (Surtees) 147 Twa 
Cristes bec..and j. maessboc and j, ymener and j. salter. 
axroo Charter of Leofric in Kemble Cod. Dipl. 1V. 275 .1. 

mneras and .1. deorwyrde bletsingboc and .11. odre. 2¢ 1450 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 589/1 Janale et Imnarium, an ymnere. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 186/1 An Hympner. .A7aupnarium. 

Hymner: (hi‘maz, hirmnoar), [f. Hymn v. + 
-ER!.] One who hymns; a singer of hymns. 

1816 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. LXXX. 358 These 
hymners of idolatry. 1848 Lytron A. Arthur viii. cxxi, 
Nature, thou. .never-silent Hymnerunto God. 1857 H. H. 
Witson tr. Rig-veda III. 53 Hymner, we hear thy words, 
that thou hast come from afar, 

Hymnic (himnik), a. (sd.) [f. Hymn sd. + 
-10; cf. F. Aymnigue.] Of, pertaining to, of the 
nature of, a hymn or hymns. 

1589 PuTTenHAM Lng, Poesie m1. vi. (Arb.) 164 The Poets 
Hymnick and historicall who be occupied either in diuine 
laudes, or in heroicall reports. 1615 SYLVESTER S#. Lewis 
592 To whom wee pay Heroick Duties in this Hymnik Lay. 
a@ 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 255 He rounds the aire, and 
breaks the hymnigue notes In birds, Heavens choristers, 
organique throates. 1830 H. N. Coreripcr Grk. Poets 
(1834) 197 Callimachus, as in hymnic duty bound, bitterly 
reviles Euhemerus. 1882-3 in Schatf Excycl. Relig. Knowl. 
III. 2589/2 Several cases in which very moderate poetic 
talents have produced eminent hymnic benefactions. 

B. sb. A composition of the nature of a hymn. 

@ 1834 Lams AZisc. Whs, (1871) 451 The more modern or 
Wattsian hymnics. 

Hy mnicide,. xonce-wd. [f. as next + -CIDE 2.] 
The ‘ murdering’ of a hymn, i.e. by alterations. 

1862 Evangel. Christendom July 355 We have here anew 
illustration of the unhappy practice of hymnicide, which is 
as unjust to the authors of hymns, as it is generally detri- 
mental to poetry. 

+ Hymni‘ferous, a. vare—°. [f. L. hymn-us 
Hymn sd, + -rErous.] ‘ Bringing or producing 
hymns’ (Bailey, 1721). 

Hymnifieca‘tion, monce-wd. [f. as prec. + 
-FICATION.] The making of hymns. 

1891 G. MerepitH One of our Cong. III. ix. 173 The - 
hideousness of our hymnification. 

+ Hy'mnish, @. Ods. [f. Hymn sd. + -1sH.] 
Like a hymn, 

1583 STanyHursT “we7s 11. (Arb.) 51 Sonnets are carroled 
hymnish By lads and maydens, : 

Hymnist (himnist). [f. L. hymmn-us, Gr. 
tpv-os, HYMN 5d. + -18T; cf. psalmist.] A com- 
poser of hymns. 

1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's Met. x1. (1626) 217 A Dragon .. 
gaping to deuoure the Hymnists face. 1813 T. JEFFERSON 
Writ, (1830) IV. 225, I have no hesitation in giving him the 
palm over all the hymnists of every language. 1858 BaiLey 
Lhe Age 104 The awful hymnist Orpheus, bard of fable. 

Hymunless (himlés), a. [f. Hymn sd. + -LEss.] 
Without a hymn. 

1822 Mitman Martyr of Antioch 166 And mute as 
sepulchres the hymnless temples stand. 1873 W. Taytor 
in Spurgeon 77eas, Dav. Ps. cxlix. 6 The man who has 
a dumb spirit and a hymnless heart. 

Hymnodist (himnédist). [f. next + -1s1.] 
One skilled in hymnody; a hymnist. 

az71t Ken Hymns Evang. Poet, Wks. 1721 I. 197 For 
their Divines their Hymnodists they own'd, Who while 
they prais'd a God, that God aton’d. 1883 Ch. Times 
25 May 372 St. Joseph the Hymnographer..was the most 
prolific hymnodist of the Eastern church. 

Hymnody (himnédi).  [ad. med.L. hymnadia, 
a. Gr. turvedia singing of hymns, f. juvos Hymn 
+ deidev to sing, 54 song,ODE, Cf. PsALMopy. J 

1. The singing of hymns or sacred songs; the 
composition of hymns for singing. 

a171r Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 448 For as thy 
Temple-Offrings fall or rise, Hymnody chills or fires, Re- 
ligion lives or dies. 1838 THIRLWaALL Greece 11. xii. 124 The 
epos..appears to have adhered to the model of the ancient 
hymnody. 1862 MerivaLe Rom. Lop. (1865) 111. xxiii. 86 
‘The poet has strictly preserved the proper form of hymnody. 
1876 C. M. Davirs Unorth. Lond. (ed. 2) 151, 1 had been 
prepared for the Moravians being great in hymnody. 

2. Hymns collectively ; the body of hymns be- 
longing to any age, country, church, etc. 

1864 in WessTER. 1882-3 Scuarr Excycl. Relig. Knowl. 
II. 1654 Among the jewels of German hymnody. 


Hymnographer (himng‘grifo1), [f. Gr. dpe 
voypap-os hymn-writer (f. tuvo-s HYMN + -ypados 
writing, writer) +-ER!.] A composer of hymns, 

a 1619 FotHErsy A theom, Pref. (1622) 4 There could none 
haue any cause to insult ouer another: not the Hymno- 
grapher ouer the Historiographer. [1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Hymnigrapher, a Writer of Hymns. 1721 in Batzey,] 
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1841 Cot. Wiseman Rem. Let. Rev. W. Palmer 56 St. Pru- 
dentius, the Christian hymnographer, 1846 Grote Greece 
1. 1. (1854) I. 46 The hymnographer describes him [Dionysos] 
as standing on the sea-shore, 1864 Sat. Rev, 488 To bring 
before us the character of Hermes as conceived by the so- 
called Homeric hymnographer. 

Hymnography (himng'grifi). [f. as prec. + 
-GRAPHY.] The literary history and bibliography 
of hymns. 

1864in WessTER. 1886 American XII. 154 Hymnography 
has become a distinct branch of literature within the last 
forty years. s : 

Hymunologic (himnolp'dzik), a. [f late Gr. 
tuvordoyn-ds, t. tuvoddyos: see HymNnoLocy and 
-10.] Of or pertaining to hymnology. 

1883 Homilet. Monthly Dec. 159 The best hymnologic re- 
sults of that country. 

So Hymnolo‘gical a. =prec.; Hymnolo‘gically 
adv,, in relation to hymnology. 

1882 Sata Amer, Revis. (1885) 392 It was something of a 
hymnological melody with a comic flavour. 1888 Literary 
World to Aug. 115/2 The lines, which recent hymnological 
controversy has made famous, 1892 Sez. Rev. 23 Apr. 485/1 
Hymnologically worthless. : 

Hymunologist (himnplodzist). [f. Gr. bpvo- 
Adby-os (see next) + -IST.] a. A composer of hymns, 
a hymnist. b. One who studies or is versed in 
hymnology. 

1796 C. Burney Mem. Metastasio 1. 42 If Metastasio had 
‘been a mere psalmodist, or hymnologist. 1882-3 in Schaff 
Exncycl. Relig. Knowl. 11. 1054 Professor F. M. Bird, the 
hymnologist, has said that his [T. H. Gill’s] hymns were 
destined to a long life. 1889 J. W. Rocan in Homilet. 
Rev, Mar. 207 (Funk) Cowper. .took his place in the world 
as... one of the sweetest of hymnologists and the most 
popular poet of his generation. . 

Hymnology (himng'lédzi).’ [Originally ad. 
Gr. tpvodoyia the singing of hymns\(f. tyvoAdyos 
hymn-singing; cf. L. hymmnologus a singer of hymns); 
but in modern usage app. taken as f. Hymn sd. + 
-(o)Locy. Cf. F. hymmnologie, the singing of hymns, 
a treatise on hymns. ] 

+1. The singing of hymns. Ods. 

@1638 Merve Diat. 56 (T.) That hymnologie which the 
Primitive Church used at the offering of bread and wine for 
the Eucharist, 1727 Barry vol. I], Hymnology, a singing 
of Hymns or Psalms. 1775 in AsH. 1855 Mirman Lat. 
Chr. 1x. viii. (1864) V. 385 The Chanting and Psalmody of 
the Church he would perhaps replace..by a more simple 
and passionate hymnology. 

2. The composition of hymns. 

1839 STONEHOUSE A -rholyie 222 With reference to hymno- 
logy, he [Charles Wesley] was a poet of very considerable 
talents. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 463 note, Christian 
hymnology began very early, though the hymns were not 
necessarily metrical. , 

3. The study of hymns, their history, use, etc. ; 
also, the subject of this study, hymns collectively 
or as a form of literary composition. 

1818 Topp, Hyweology, a collection of hymns. 1828 Q. 
Rev. July 17 We shall enter into a preliminary historical 
sketch of the psalmody, and what we shall take the liberty 
of calling the hymnology, of the Christian Church. 1855 
Mirman Lat. Chr. xiv. iv. (1864) IX. 174 In fact, all Hym- 
nology, vernacular as well as Latin, is poetry only to pre- 
disposed or habituated ears. 1880 Manch. Guard. 24 Dec., 
The most comprehensive and trustworthy handbook of hym- 
nology in the language, 1892 J. JuLtan (¢i¢/e) A Dictionary 
of Hymnology. 

Hympe, hympe halt: see Hmp. 

Hyn, obs. f. Hin Zvon., Hynz, Inn. 

Hynceh, obs. f. Hinox. 

Hynd, obs. f. HENp a. 
Hinp. Hynder, obs. f. HINDER a., v. 
hynmast, -mest, obs. ff. H1inpmosr. 

Hyne (hain), adv. Obs, exc. dial. Also 4-5 hyn, 
hyene, heyn(n)e, heine, 5 hien, 5-7 hine, (8 
hind). [A northern (chiefly Sc.) word, synonymous 
with southern ME. Hen, Hennz, ‘hence’, but app. of 
different origin, as OE. Azonan, heonan would not 
normally be represented by Aye. The ordinary 
northern word for ‘ hence’ was HETHEN, of which 
hyne was perth. a contraction, as also whyne, thyne 
= ME. hweden, peden, whence, thence. Cf, also 
Synu :—s7den (ON. sidan).] 

1. Hence; from this place; away; departed. Js 
(gone) hyne, is departed, is no more. dial. 

€1375 Sc, Leg. Saints, Paulus 1162 Pu wekit spryt, ga 
hyne pe way! ¢1440 Vork Myst. xxxvi. 272 Lede we her 
heyne [rimzes pyne, tyne]. c1460 Towneley Myst. xviii. 
216 We haue nede for to go hien [7z»es myne, tyne, fyne]. 
¢1470 Henry Wallace x, 514 All the men, hyn till [the] 
orient, c1475 Rauf eee 49 Hine ouir seuin mylis I 
dwell. 1508 Dunpar Gold. Targe 233 Sudaynly in the space 
of a luke, All was hyne went. cx1g60 A. Scorr Poems 
(S. T. S.) xvi. 39 All the blythenes, joy, and bliss, The lusty, 
wantoun lyfe, I wiss, Oflufe is hyne. 1674-9r Ray W.C. 
Words 37 Hine, Hence. Cumb, 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. 
(2733) 1. 86 Far hind out o’er the lee. 1813 W. BratTIE 
fruits Time Parings (1871) 32 Hyne o’er ayont the mill- 
stane craigs. 1871 W, ALEXANDER Yohnny Gibb ii, They're 
maybe hyne awa’. 

+2. From this world; out of this life. (Zazth) 
heir and hyne, both in this world and the next. Obs. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Symon § Fudas xi. 96 Eftyr Ihesu 
vpraisit wes fra hyne to hewyne. axqoo-so Alexander 

799 Pou must rewle all my realm qwen I am raght hyne. 
1560 Roxtianp Crt. Venus 1. 442 God ordanit lufe to be 

Vou, V. 


Hynd, hyne, obs. ff. 
Hynd-, 
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baith heir and hine, 1867 Gude § Godlie B. (S. T.S.) 235 
Lopes thy sinnis les and maer, Vnto thy God, or thow hyne 
wend. 

-+ 3. From this time; hereafter. Obs. rare. 

1460 Towneley Myst. xvii. 90 Well is me that I shall 
dre ‘Tyll I haue sene hym with myn ee, And no longer 
pine. 1674-91 Ray N.C. Words 37 Hine of a while; eve 
ong. 

Hence Hyneforth, henceforth ; Hynefo‘rward, 
henceforward (also fra hyne forward); Hy-ne- 
ward, hence. : 

a@1400-50 Alerander 734 Hy pe hyneward. cx400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 125 Fra heyne forward my worde 
sall be of als grete strenth..as my swerde. 1434 Misyn 
Mending Life xi. 123 Heynforward, swettist lorde, go: not 
fro me. 1570 Henry's Wallace 1. 19 Hyne furth now 
[¢ 1470 hensfurth] I will my proces hald. 
Hyney, hynny, obs. ff. Hinnyv. Hyng, -e, 
obs. ff. Hane v., Hincr. Hyngel, obs. f. Hinexe. 
Hynt, var. Hent v. Obs. 


Hynward, obs. form of H1ypwarp adv. 
c1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xiii, Hyn- 


.warde are all bodely thynges, fforwarde are goostly thynges. 


Hyo- (hoijo). [f. Gr. do- in bo-e:dns : see Hyom.] 
A formative element employed in various modem 
scientific terms, chiefly anatomical, referring to the 
hyoid bone in connexion with adjoining parts of 
the body. 

1811 Hooper Med. Dict., Hyo, names compounded of this 
word belong to muscles which originate from, or are 
inserted into, or connected with the os hyoides, as Hyo- 
glossus, Hyo-pharyngeus, Genio-hyo-glossus, etc. 

Hyobra‘nchial a., pertaining to the hyoid bone 
and the branchie. Hy‘odont, Hyodo'ntid [Gr. 
d50vs, d5ov7- tooth], one of the Hyodontide or 
toothed herrings, a family of fresh-water fishes 
having teeth on the hyoid bone, found in the rivers 
and lakes of North America. Hy:o-epiglo‘ttic, 
Hy:o0-epiglotti‘dean adjs., connecting the hyoid 
bone with the epiglottis. Hyoga'noid, Hy:oga- 
noi‘dean adjs. [GANorD], belonging to, or charac- 
teristic of, the Myoganotdez, a sub-class of ganoid 
fishes, having the hyoid apparatus like those of the 
teleosts. Hyoglo‘ssal, Hyoglo'ssian adjs. [Gr. 
yAaooa tongue], connected with the hyoid bone 
and the tongue, ||Hyoglo‘ssus, a muscle of the 
hyoid bone and tongue. Hyomental a. [L. men- 
zum chin], pertaining to the hyoid bone together 
with the chin. ||Hyopla‘stron [PLAsTRon]= Hyo- 
STERNAL sd.; hence Hyopla‘stral a., belonging 
to the hyoplastron. Hyosca‘pular a., pertaining 
to the hyoid bone and the scapula. Hyothy‘roid 
a@., pertaining to the hyoid bone and the thyroid car- 
tilage; also as sb.=hyothyroid muscle, 

1848 *Hyo-branchial [see HypoprancuiAt]. 1865 Reader 
No. 153. 631/3 The hyo-branchial apparatus. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Hyobranchial cleft, a cleft or fissure situated 
in the embryo of Vertebrata between the hyoid arch in 
front and the.. first true branchial arch behind. 1847 
Craic, *Hyo-epiglottic. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hyo-ept- 
glottic ligament, exter ing from the upper border of the 
hyoid bone to the epiglottis. 1881 Mivart Caz 230 The 
*hyo-epiglottidean muscles are very small ones. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., *Hyoglossal membrane, a fibrous layer, connect- 
ing the under surface of the base of the tongue with the body 
of the hyoid bone. /éid., *Hyoglossian nerve, another term 
for the hypoglossal nerve. 1811 Hooper Med, Dict., *Hyo- 
glossus. 1842 E, Witson Anat. Vade M. 273 The posterior 
border of the hyo-glossus muscle. 1872 Mivart Elem, Anat. 
287 The hyo-glossus is a flat muscle, passing from the cornua 
of the hyoid upwards to the side of the tongue. 1871 Hux- 
LEY Azat, Vert. v. 202 In the Turtle the plastron consists 
of nine pieces .. the second, *hyoplastron. 1844 J. G. WiL- 
KInson Swedenborg's Anim. Kingd. II. ii. 40 The *hyo- 
thyroid elevates the larynx, and closes the glottis, 

Hyocholic (haijokglik),a. Chem. [f. Gr. bs, b0- 
swine + xoA7 bile: see CHouica.] In hyocholic acid, 
formerly a synonym of hyoglycocholic acid, now 
applied to an acid (C,;H,,O,) derived from this 
by the action of acids and alkalies. 

1859 Fownes’ Chem. 565 NHyocholic acid contains 
CssHygNOyo. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. III. 234 Hyo- 
cholic acid, Cas5H4904, an acid obtained, together with 
glycocine, by the action of potash on hyoglycocholic acid. 
1873 Ratre Phys. Chenz. 58 Pig’s bile contains hyo-cholic 
acid..conjugated with glycocin and taurin. 

Hyoglycocholic (hai:oglikokp‘lik), a. Chem. 
[f. Gr. ts, bo- pig + -yAveds sweet + yoAn bile: see 
Guycocnoutc.] In hyoglycocholic acid, an acid 
(Cy7Hy,NO;) which, in the form of a sodium salt, 
is the chief constituent in the bile of pigs. Hence 
Hyoglyco:cholate, a salt of this acid. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. II. 235 Hyoglycocholic acid 
is monobasic, the hyoglycocholates in the dry state contain- 
ing Co7Hy2MNOs. 

Hyoid (hei-oid), a. and sd. Anat. [ad. F. hyoide 
(16th c. in Paré), ad. mod.L. Ayoides, Gr. toedis, 
shaped like the letter v; dcroty toedés (also 
tyitAoe5és), the hyoid bone. Cf. Hyo-.] 

A, adj. 1. Hyoid bone: the tongue-bone or 
os dingux, situated between the chin and the thy- 
roid cartilage. In man it is a horseshoe-shaped or 
U-shaped bone (whence the name) imbedded hori- 
zontally in the root of the tongue, with its convexity 














HYOSCYAMUS, 


pointing forwards, and held in place by several 
ligaments, 

In most mammals it is comparatively larger than in man, 
and is a more complicated and important structure, consist- 
ing of several distinct pieces. 

1811 Hooper Jed. Dict. 394/2 Hyoid bone. 1830 R. 
Knox Béclara’s Anat, 35 This aperture is. .furnished with 
a branchial membrane supported by rays from the hyoid 
bone, and an osseous operculum, 1880 M. Mackenzie Dis, 
Throat § Nose 1, 4 The cornua of the hyoid bone. 

2. Pertaining to the hyoid bone. 

Hyoid arch, hyoid apparatus, the second visceral arch in 
Vertebrates, lying between the hyomandibular and hyo- 
branchial clefts. 

1842 E. Witson Azat. Vade M. 271 The Hyoid branch 
passes forwards beneath the thyro-hyoideus. 1854 OwEN 
Skel. §& Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 185 The hyoid 
arch is the chief support of the branchial arches and gills. 
1870 RotLeston Anim. Life Introd. 71 Fish have no sali- 
vary gland, and the tongue is only moveable as a part of 
the hyoid apparatus upon which it is carried. 

B. sb. 1. The hyoid bone: see A, I. 

[1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), /yovdes, a Bone at the root 
of the Tongue. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., The basis 
of the hyoides is about a thumb’s breadth long on the 
outer side.] 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. xii. 490 His hyoid 
is a small structure with one pair of cornua, instead of 
several branchial arches. 1888 Rotiteston & JACKSON 
Anim. Life 18 The greater cornu of the hyoid. 

2. The hyoid artery. 

1883 7. Gray's Anat. (ed. 10) 340 The hyoid runs along 
the upper border of the hyoid bone, supplying the muscles 
attached to it. 

Hence Hyoi-dal, Hyoi‘dan adjs. = next. 

1852 TH. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. 11, xvii. 70 The bony 
drum of the hyoidal bone of the araguato. 1888 RoLLEsTon 
& Jackson Aninz. Life 93 The embryonic hyoidan cartilage. 

Hyoidean (hoi,oidz,an), @. Anat. [f. mod.L. 
hyowé-us (f. hyordes, Hyorw B) +-an. F. has 
hyoidien.| Of or belonging to the hyoid (bone). 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 279/2 The hyoidean furrows 
being separated at first by the cerebellic protuberance. 
1854 OwENn Skel. §& Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 177 
The hemal arch is called the ‘hyoidean arch’, in reference 
to its supporting the movements of the tongue. 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson Anzu. Life 88 The hyoidean 
artery. : 

Hyomandibular (hoi:omendi*biz/la1), a. and 
sb. Anat. [f. Hyo- + ManprBurar. | 

A. adj. Pertaining to the hyoid bone and the 
mandible or lower jaw. 

fHyomandibular bone, in fishes, the bone of the suspenso- 
rium which articulates with the cranium. MWyomandibular 
cartilage, the dorsal segment or the upper end of the hyoid 
arch, Hyomandibular cleft, the cleft between the mandi- 
bular and hyoid arches in the embryo of Vertebrates. 

1875 Huxtey in Lycycl. Brit. 1. 765/2 A hyomandibular 
artery..appears to represent the remains of the hyoidean 
and mandibular aortic arches. 1877 — Anat, Inv. Anim. 
i. 67 The hyomandibular cleft and its boundary walls. 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson Anim. Life 93 The hyomandibular 
and symplectic bones. 


B. sb, The hyomandibular bone. 

1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 121 In the last-named group 
the lower jaw is suspended from elements of the ear capsule 
by a bone called the Hyomandibular. 1878 Bett Gegen- 
baur’s Comp. Anat. p. xii, The incus is developed from the 
uppermost extremity of the second or hyoid arch, and cor- 
responds to the hyomandibular of fishes, ; 

Hyo-meter, [Short for Hyrrometer.] A rain 
gauge. 1886 in Syd, Soc. Lex, 

Hyon, var. of Hyan. 

Hyoscine (hoiosain), Chem, [Arbitrarily f. 
I{yos(cyAMUS) + -INE.] An amorphous alkaloid 
isomerous with hyoscyamine. (The name was first 
given by Reichardt to a body which proved to be 
tropine. ) 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem, Suppl. VI. 726 Hyoscine was 
obtained as an oily liquid having a strong alkaline reaction. 
1897 AtxeuttT Syst, Med. II. 858 The hypodermic injection 
of 37; grain of hyoscine has been recommended. f , 

So +Hyoscinie (haijosinik) @., in Hyoscinic acid 
(CyH,,O3), Reichardt’s name for tropic acid. 

|| Hyoscyamia (hoi:osai,é''mia). Chem. [mod. 
L., f. as next, with ending of amzmonia.] =next. 

1823 Ure Dict. Chent. (ed. 2) 503/1 Hyosciamza [sic], a 
new vegetable alkali, extracted.. from the hyosciamus nigra. 
1875 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 269 Hyoscyamia has a 
very similar, if not identical, action with atropia. 

Hyoscyamine (hoijossiamoin). Chem. ff. 
next + -INE.] An extremely poisonous alkaloid 
(Cy,7H2,NO,), obtained from the seeds of //yo- 
Scyamus niger and some other So/anacew, isomerous 
with atropine; used in medicine as a sedative. 

1858 Hoce Veg. Kingd. 553 The seeds [of henbane].. 
contain an alkaline principle, called Ayoscyamine. 1865-72 
Warts Dict. Chem. 111. 236 Hyoscyamine neutralises acids 
completely. 1875 /did. Suppl. VII. 664 Hyoscyamine 
sulphate. .crystallises over sulphuric acid in radiate groups 
of white shining needles. 

|| Hyoscyamus (hoijosai-amés). Bot. [ad. Gr. 
booxvapos (f, bés, gen. of ds pig + xvapos bean), in 
Palladius written zusguéamus, whence JUSQUIAM. | 

A genus of plants belonging to the N.O. So/ana- 
cee; the British species is Wyoscyamus niger, HEN- 
BANE, b, The narcotic extract or tincture of hen- 
bane. 

(1706 Puiuirs (ed. Kersey), Hyoscyamos, the Herb Hen- 
bane.] 1799 Med. Frni. 1. 285 Hyoscyamus boiled in milk, 
to be applied to the eyes. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 410/1 
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HYOSTERNAL. 


Hyoscyamus, when taken by a person in health, produces 
disorder of the nervous system, 1878 A. M. Hamitton 
Nerv. Dis, 203 Hyoscyamus and belladonna also do good. 

Hyosternal (hoijstd-mal), a. and sb. Anat. 
[f. io + STERNAL] a. adj. Pertaining to the 
hyoid apparatus together with the sternum or 
breast-bone. b. sé. The second pair of plates in 
the plastron of a turtle, also called the hyoplastron. 

1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Anat. I.284/1 Twoanterior lateral pieces, 
the hyosternals. 1839-47 /d:d. III. 838/x This central 
piece is bounded..posteriorly by another pair named the 
hyosternal. 1870 Rotteston Anim, Life 28 The hyosternal 
processes are continued, : ‘ 

|| Hyosternum (hoijests:mim). Anat. [f. 
Hyo-+Srernum.] = HyostTernat so. 

Hyostylic (hoijstailik), a. Anat. [f. Hyo- 
+ Gr. orvA-os pillar + -1c.] Having the lower jaw 
suspended from the cranium by a hyomandibular 
bone (opposed to autostylic and amphistyltc, q.v.). 
Also said of the lower jaw itself. 

1880 GiintHER /ishes 74 The Ganoid fishes with persistent 
notochord, but with a hyostylic skull. 1888 RotLeston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 96 When the lower jaw is connected to 
the cranium solely by a hyomandibular element derived 
from the hyoid arch. .it is said to be hyostylic. 

Hyp (hip). Also /. hyps. col/og. ?Obs. [Ab- 
breviation of HypocHonpria. See Hip sé.3 and 
Hypo.] Usually the hyp, the hyps: hypochondria, 
morbid depression of spirits. 

c1705 BERKELEY in Fraser L7fe (1871) 422 Hyps and such 
like unaccountable things. 1712 THorEespy Diary (ed. 
Hunter) II. 120 So overrun with the hyps, that he told me 
he thought he should not live till night. 1731 Swirr 
Cassinus & Peter 35 Heav’n send thou hast not got the 
hyps! 1736 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 II. 5 If the default of 
your spirits and nerves be nothing but the effect of the hyp, 
I have no more to say. 1738 Swirr Pod. Conversat. Introd. 
5r Some Abbreviations exquisitely refined ; as..Hypps, or 
Hippo, for Hypochondriacks. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp J7/7se- 
ries Hum, Life (1826) Post. Groans y, An unconquerable 
fit of sullenness, indolence, the hyp, or the head-ache. 1825 
R. P. Warp Tremaine I1.i, 2 Belmont was a melancholy 
place, and I was dying there of hyp! 

attrib. 173 Lett. fr. Fog’s Frnl. (1732) Il. 236 As to.. 
your Hyp-Doctors..and your Country Parsons, let him 
leave all these Fellows to my Management. 

Hyp, obs. form of Hip. 

Hyp-, the form of Hypo- used before a vowel : 
see the words below. 

Hypactic (hipektik), a. and sb, Med. [ad. 
Gr. traxtin-ds, f. brayew to carry off below, f. bd 
Hypo- 1 + dyew to lead, carry.] Purgative. Also 
as 5d. (see quot. 1823). 

1753 CuHamBers Cycd. S2pp., Hypactic medicines, a term 
used by some authors for cathartic medicines, 1823 Crabs 
Technol. Dict., Hypactics, medicines which serve to evacu- 
ate the faeces. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Hypesthesia (hipésp7'sia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Hypo- 4 + Gr. -atc@ncia, aic@nots sensation, 
/ESTHESIS.] Diminished capacity for sensation ; 
dulled sensitiveness. 1886 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Hence Hypesthe‘sic a@., of or belonging to 
hypeesthesia. 

Hypethral, -ethral (hip-, haipzpral), a. 
[f. L. Aypethr-us, hypxthr-os, adj. and sb., ad. Gr. 
UraOpos under the sky, in the open air (f. i7d 
Hypo- 1 + aiéqp air, Erapr) +-At.] 

1, Open to the sky; having no roof. 

In its application to buildings adopted from Vitruvius, who 
used it to designate a supposed type of Greek temple, in 
which the cella was left wholly or partly uncovered. 

{x715 Leont Padladio's Archit. (1742) II. 9 All the space 
surrounded by the inner columns was open, whence the 
Prospect of such Temples was /yfethyros, that is, uncover’d.] 
1794 Rudim. Anc. Archit. (ed. 2) 107 The internal colon- 
nade to the hypaethral temple is a peristyle. 1845 Forp 
Handbk. Spain t. 377/2 The Patio is an hypethral quadri- 
lateral oblong of some 120 ft. by 60. 1871 M. Cottins 
Mrq. & Merch. 1.i. 1 The old Elizabethan house, built as 
an hypaethral quadrangle with cloisters, stands on a hill 
looking southward. a 1876 — Pen Sketches (1879) I. 26 The 
builders of Stonehenge..sought to make their hypaethral 
temple sublime in its vastness. 

2. Open-air. Also as sd. (nonce-use) : One who 
lives in the open air. 

1875 LoweLy Left. (1894) II. 135 Being much of an 
hypaethral, I augured ill from it. 1879 Ruskin Arrows of 
Chace (1880) I, 246 ‘he Greek and Istrian marbles used at 
Venice are absolutely defiant of hypzethral influences. 1887 
Lowett Democr, 184 What a hypaethral story it is, how 
much of it passes in the open air ! 

|| Hypalgia (hipeldzia). Path. [mod.L., 

Hypo- 4 + Gr. -adyia, &yos pain; cf. Gr. 
bradyéew to have a slight pain.] A slight feeling 
of pain; a decrease in pain. Hence Hypa‘lgic a. 

1855 in Mayne Exgos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hypalla‘ctic, @. rare. [ad. Gr. imaddaktiz-ds 
exchangeable.] Of the nature of hypallage. 


1896 F. Hatt in Wation (N. Y.) LXII. 342/1 This ex- 
pression ..in seemingly hypallactic constructions. 


|| Hypallage (hipz'ladz?, hoip-). Also 6 hipal- 
lage, hyppalage, (7 hypallagy). [L. Aypallag?, a. 
Gr. tradday7 interchange, exchange, f. ind HyPo- 
I + ddddooew (stem dAAay-) to exchange. Cf. F. 
hypallage (16th c.).] 

A figure of speech in which there is an inter- 
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change of two elements of a proposition, the natural 


relations of these being reversed. 

Servius, in commenting on Virg. 4, iil. 61, explains 
dare classibus austros as a hypallage for dare classes 
austris. In Quintilian (vit. vi. 23) the word (written as 
Greek) has the sense of Mretronymy, and English authors 
have sometimes applied it loosely or incorrectly to other 
variations from natural forms of expression, esp. to the 
transference of attributes from their proper subjects to 
others (cf. quot. 1586). 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ui. (1625) 83 Hypallage, when 
by change of property in application a thing is delivered, 
as to say..the wicked wound thus given, for, having thus 
wickedly wounded him. 1589 PutrENHAM £ng. Poesie Ul. 
xv. (Arb.) 183 The Greekes call this figure (Hipallage)..we 
in our vulgar may call him the (vnderchange) but I had 
rather haue him called the (Changeling). 1654 VILvaIN 
Theorem. Theol. vi. 153 Names of Men may import Men 
of name, sith such Hypallages are usual in Scripture. 1789 
Mapan Perszus (1795) 66 xo¢fe, Casaubon. .says that this is 
an Hypallage. 1844 T. Mitrcuett Sophocles I. 25 note, 
Hypallages of this kind abound in Sophocles. 1874 T. N. 
Harper Peace through Truth Ser. 11.1. 44 xote, The phrase, 
‘you also are become dead to the law’, .. is a hypallage for 
‘the law has become dead to you’. 

Hence Hypa‘llagize v. z¢7., to use hypallage. 

1896 F. Hatt in Nation (N. Y.) LXII. 342/1 Here 
Shakespeare hypallagizes. 

|| Hypanthium (hipenpidm). Bot, [mod.L., 
f. Hypo- 2+ Gr. av@os flower.] (See quots.) 

1855 Mayne L-xfos. Lex., Hypanthium, term given by 
Link to the inferior part of the calyx. 1 Treas. Bot. 
611/2 Hypanthium, the fleshy enlarged hollow of the end 
of a flower stalk. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 415/2 
Hypanthium, an enlargement or other development of the 
torus under the calyx. ! 

Hence Hypa‘nthial a., belonging to or of the 
nature of a hypanthium. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 214 A hypanthium or 
hypanthial receptacle is..a flower-axis or receptacle de- 
veloped mainly under the calyx. 

|| Hypapante (hipapz'ntz). Gr. Ch. [a. Gr. 
branav7n, late form of tmavrH a coming to meet.] 
A festival commemorating the meeting of the 
infant Jesus and his mother with Simeon and Anna 
in the temple. 

a1646 J. Grecory Posthuma, Episc. Puerorum (1649) 
zo8 The Arabick Translation of this Constitution hath 
more Holiedaies than the Originall, and the Hypapante 
for one. F Py 

Hypapophysis (hipapp‘fisis, hoip-). Avat. 
fi, -ses. [f. Hypo- 2 (0) + Apopnysis.] An Aro- 
PHYSIS or spinous process on the lower or ventral 
side of a vertebral centrum, 

1854 Owen Shel. § Teeth in Circ. Sc.. Organ. Nat. 1. 
169 ‘The exogenous parts are the... parapophysis..the meta- 
pophysis..the hypapophysis. 1873 Mivarr Elem. Anat. ii. 
42 Processes which appear on the ventral aspect of the cen- 
trum in many animals, and which are termed hypapophyses. 

Hence Hypapophy‘sial a., of or pertaining to a 
hypapophysis. 

1854 Owen Shel. §& Teeth in Circ. Sc. Organ, Nat. 1.197 
The hypapophysial part of the atlas. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hypapophysial arch, a bony ring on the under surface of 
the vertebra of some animals, constituted by the junction of 
two hypapophyses. : “ 

Ay Pare yrite (hipa-adzirsit). Adcz. [f. Hypo- 4 
+ ARGYRITE (f, Gr. apyupos silver).] A silver ore, a 
massive variety of MIARGYRITE, from Clausthal in 
the Harz Mountains, 

1868 DANA Min. (ed. 5) 89. 

Hyparterial (-astierial), a. Amat. [f. HyP(o- 
2 + ARTERIAL.] Situated or lying beneath the 
‘artery’ or trachea. 

In mod. Dicts, : $ 

|| Hyparxis (hipa-iksis). Phzlos. rare. [a. Gr. 
Umapéts existence, subsistence, f. trapyew to begin 
to be, to exist, f. iad Hypo- 1+ dpxew to begin.] 
Being, essence. 

1792 T. TayLor Proclus Il. 361 Every thing subsists in its 
own order, according to hyparxis. 1797 — in A7onthly Mag. 
III. 511 They consider ideas, at one time, as the conceptions 
of the father; at another .. as the exempt hyparxes (or 
summits) of beings. d 

Hypaspist (hipz'spist, haip-), Gr. Antzg. [ad. 
Gr. iraomorns shield-bearer, f. i7é Hypo- 1 + dons 
shield.] A shield-bearer; one of a distinguished 
body of troops (to which the foot-guards belonged) 
in the Macedonian army. 

a 1827 W. Mirrorp cited in Webster (1828), 1839 Tutri- 
WALL Greece VI. 313 The king himself went up with 500 of 
the hypaspists to view the place. 1855 GroTE Greece 1. xcii. 
XII. 82 Another description of infantry organized by Philip 
called the Hypaspists—shield bearers or Guards; originally 
few in number and employed for personal defence of the 
prince. /did.83 The hypaspists are used also for assault of 
walled places, and for rapid night marches. 

|| Hypate (hipatz). Anc.Gr. Music. [L. hypate, 
a. Gr. mary (sc. xopiy CHORD) uppermost string, 
fem. of traros uppermost, last. Cf. F. hypate.] 
The name of the lowest tone in the lowest two 
tetrachords of ancient Greek music. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 1254 It appeareth also 
manifestly, by the Hy ates, that it was not for ignorance that 
in the Dorian tunes they forbade this Tetrachord. 1660 
StanLey Hist. Philos, 1X. (1701) 386/1 The gravest sound 
in the diapason concord, is called Hypate; because irarov 
signifieth highest, 

Hypaxial (hipe‘ksial, hoip-), a. Compar. Anat, 








HYPER-. 


[f. Hypo- 2 + Axt-s + -au; cf. AxIAL.] Lying 
beneath, or on the ventral side of, the vertebral axis. 

1872 Mivart Elem, Anat, 221 Hypaxial processes may 
also be developed beneath vertebra to which complete 
paraxial arches are annexed. .in the thoracic region of many 
birds. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hypaxial arch, the arch of 
bone formed by the hemapophyses of a vertebra. 

Hyp’d, obs. form of Hyprep. 

Hype, obs. form of Ht sé.1 

Hypecacuana, obs. form of IPECACUANHA. 

+Hypenemy. Os. rare. [ad. L. hypéne- 
mium (ovum), a. Gr. brnvépiov (g@dv) wind-egg, 
f. id beneath + dvevos wind. Also used in L, 
form.] A wind-egg. 

(1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Ep. wv. vi. 194 Such as are 
addled swim, as do also those which are tearmed AyPenemia 
or wind-egges.] 1668 H. More Div. Dia. Schol. (1713) 571 
Provided that it be not a Hypenemy or Wind Egg. 

So Hypene‘mious a. [Gr. imnvémos], full of 
wind, windy; said of an egg. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hyper (hoi‘por), humorous or colloquial ab- 
breviation (@) of hypercritic, (b) of hyper-Calvinist. 

1689 Prior £f. to /. Shephard 168 Criticks I read on 
other Men, And Hypers upon them again. 1856 SpuRGEON 
New Park St. Pulpit No. 102 We are called Antinomians ; 
we are cried down as Ayfers. 1863 CaTER Punch in 
Pulpit xi. (ed. 3) 110, I call you, then, Mr. AyZer, not for 
the sake of giving you a nickname, but for the sake of 
distinguishing you from other religionists to whom you do 
not belong .. It is the well-known designation of those who 
go deyond Calvin. 


Hyper- (hoipor), prefix, repr. Gr. bmep- (imép 
prep. and ady., ‘over, beyond, over much, above 
measure’); in Gr, combined adverbially with verbs, 
in the local sense ‘over, above, beyond’, as_bmep- 
Baivew to step over, overstep, cross, imepBaddew 
to throw over or beyond; and hence in the adjec- 
tives and substantives thence derived, as brepBatds 
going across, transposed (cf. HYPERBATON), trep- 
Bodn a throwing over or beyond, overshooting, 
excess, extravagance, HYPERBOLE, wdmepBoArkds 
Hyprrsouic. Also with adjectives formed on sub- 
stantive stems, implying that the thing or quality is 
present over or beyond the ordinary degree, as bmép- 
Ovpos over-daring, high-spirited, tmépBios of over- 
whelming might ; and later with ordinary adjectives 
with the sense ‘exceedingly’, as tmépyeyas im- 
mensely great, tmépxados exceedingly beautiful. In 
this sense also sometimes with verbs, as treparyyaray 
to love exceedingly, imepexOaipev to hate exceed- 
ingly. Also combined prepositionally with sbs., 
forming adjs. with the sense of lying or going 
beyond, surpassing, as tmepBdpeos that is beyond 
the north wind, HYPERBOREAN, tmepdpios lying over” 
the frontier, bepovpavios that is above the heavens, 
bmép0eos more than divine, trépperpos going beyond 
measure (or metre); whence also with sbs. from 
adjs., as dmepOvpioy the lintel of a door, imeppetpia 
a passing all measure. 

Comparatively few of these have come down or 
been adopted in English, hyperbole, hyperborean, 
with their derivatives, being the chief; but from 
the 17th century hyfer- has been extensively used, 
more or less on Greek analogies, in the formation 
of new compounds, and has even become a kind of 
living element, freely prefixed to adjectives and 
substantives, as in groups I and 4 below. 

I. Formations in which, as in HYPERBOREAN, 
the prefix has the prepositional force of ‘over, 
beyond, or above’ (what is denoted by the second 
element). 

1. General formations: a. adjectives, as hyfer- 
-angelical, -archxological, -archiepiscopal, -bar- 
barous, -constitutional, -creaturely, -diabolical, 
-equatorial, -magical, -magnetic, -miraculous, -pa- 
thetic, -prophetical, -stoic, see also hyperethical, 
hyperrational, etc., below. b. Rarely in sub- 
stantives (except abstracts from the adjs.), and 
verbs ; e.g. hypergoddess, hyperdeify ; see below. 

1650 R, Get Serv. 27 The divine, intellectual, *hyper- 
angelical world. 1882 H. Goopwin in 7vans. Cumbld. & 
Westmld. Archzol. Soc. V1. 234 A *hyper-archzological 
chapter in the history of the world. ay . Goopwin 77ters 
Tried 25 Authority .. not so *hyper-archepiscopall, so super- 
metropolitan, 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle ii. 
(1887) 27 A *hyperbarbarous technology, that no Athenian 
ear could have borne. 1827 Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) 
ILf. xiv. 98 A kind of paramount, and what I may call 
*hyper-constitutional law. 1856 R. A, VaucHan Mystics 
(1860) I, roo Virtues which are unhuman, anti-terrestrial, 
*hypercreaturely—forgive the word. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. 11. 199 A hyperbolicall, diabolicall, nay *hyper- 
diabolicall plot. 1820 SHELLEY Witch A/d. Introd. vi, 
Scorched by Hell’s *hyperequatorial climate. 1837 CARLYLE 
Diam. Neckl. xiv. Misc. Ess. 1872 V. 184 Such a *Hyper- 
magical is this our poor old Real world. 1680 R. FLEMING 
Fulfill. Script. (1801) I, iii, 179 By a touch of this *hyper- 
magnetic power. 1826 SournEy Vind. Eccl. Angl. 483 
Though introduced..by such *hyper-miraculous miracles, 
1866 Lond. Rev. 15 Sept. 288/2 That which is *hyper- 
pathetic, which is really too deep for tears. 1613 JACKSON 
Creed 11. xxii. § 4 His [Christ’s) *hyperpropheticall spirit. 


HYPER-. 


1817 Corrripce Biog. Lit. 1. ix. 48 A crude egoismus, 
a boastful and *hyperstoic hostility to nature. 1870 Temple 
Bar, Mag. Mar. 41 Listening to that *hyperterrestrial 
singing. 

2. Mus. a. Inthe names of the musical modes 
hypereolian, -dorian, -tontan, -lydian, -mixo- 
lydian, -phrygian, denoting either (@) the acute 
modes in ancient Greek music, which began at 
a definite interval above the ordinary o/ian, 
Dorian, etc., or (0) the ‘authentic’ modes in 
mediaeval music (the sdme as olian, Dorian, 
etc.) as contrasted with the ‘plagal’ modes Ayfo- 
xolian, -dorian, etc. b. Also formerly in names 
of intervals measured upwards, as hyperdiapason, 
hyperdiapente, hyperdiatessaron, hyperditone (see 
DIaPason, etc.). (Cf. Hyvo- 3.) 

1760 Stites Anc. Greek Music in Phil. Trans. LI. 713. 
ibid, 722 They placed the Hypermixolydian at a diapason 
from the Hypodorian, towards the acute, giving it that 
denomination from its position above the Mixolydian. 
1867 MacrarrEN Harmony i. 14 The fourth mode Ambrose 
selected is the Hyper-Lydian sometimes called Mixo- 
Lydian. 1873 H. C. Banister Text-bk. Mus, 31 The 
authentic modes were also called Hyper-Ionian, Hyper- 
Dorian, etc. 

3. In various terms of modern Mathematics, as 
hyperconic, hypercycle, etc. (see below); esp. in 

_adjectiyes applied to functions, etc., related to or 
resembling those denoted by the simple adjectives, 
but involving some extension or complication, as 
hyper-complex, -elliptic, -geometric (-tcal), -jaco- 
bian, -sphertcal. See also HYPERDETERMINANT. 

1816 tr. Lacrotx’s Diff. § Int. Calculus 574 These series, 
in which the number of factors increases from term to term, 
have been designated by Euler..hypergeometrical series. 
1881 A thenzuse 22 Jan. 136/1 ‘On the Pericdicity of Hyper- 
elliptic Integrals of the First Class’, by Mr. W. R. W. 
Roberts. /éz¢., Vhe Differential Equation which is satis- 
fied by the Hypergeometric Series. 1893 ForsytH /“%e. 
Functions 32 The hypergeometric series, together with 
all its derivatives, is holomorphic within a circle of radius 
unity and centre the origin. 


II. Formations in which, as in HYPERCRITICAL, 
HyPerrcriric, the prefix has the adverbial sense of 
“over much, to excess, exceedingly’. 

4. General formations, comprising adjectives (with 
their adverbs), substantives, and (a few) verbs; 
often corresponding to one another in meaning. 

a. adjectives (with corresponding adverbs): as 
hyperaccurate, -acid, -active,-acute, -brutal,-carnal, 
-classical, -comiposite, -confident, -conscientious, -ele- 
gant, -excursive, -fastidious, -grammatical, -hilart- 
ous, -idealistic, -latinistic, -logical, -lustrous, -meta- 
phorical, -metaphysical, -modest, -moral, -mystical, 
-neuroltc,-obtrusive, orthodox, -ridiculous ,-saintly, 
-sceptical, -sentimental, -spectilative, -superlative, 
-torrid, -tragical,-transcendent, -tropical, -wrought, 
etc. b. substantives, as hyperacidity, -activity, 
-acuteness, -civiltzation, -climax, -conformtst, -con- 
scientiousness, -conservatisnt, -dtvision, -exaltation, 
-excttability, -federalist, -hypocrisy, -orthodoxy, 
-panegyric, -paroxysmt, -pietist, -plagtartsm, -ritual- 
ism, -scrupulosity, -sensibility, -subtlety, -vitaliza- 
tion, etc. ©. verbs, as Ayperemphasize, -realize, 


-vilalize. 

1893 SirR, Bart J High Heav. iii. 60 The reader must 
not think that I am attempting to be *hyper-accurate in this 
definition of the North Pole. 1897 AttBurr Syst. Med. 
III. 525 A *hyperacid gastric juice is secreted. Jé/d. II. 
g15 This [grinding] pain I believe to be due to *hyperacidity. 
1867 AnstiE in Bienn. Retrosp. New Syd. Soc. 89 The.. 
*hyperactive condition of the brain in acute mania. 1888 
Medical News 2 June 608 Organs..in a state of *hyper- 
activity. 1888 F, Winterton in AZind July 389 Subtlety 
and *hyperacuteness were the bane of Scholasticism. 1890 
Ch. Times 17 Jan. 56/3 The *hyper-carnal views which 
predominated prior to the Reformation. 1844 /vaser’s 
Mag. XXI1X. 52 The conventional trammels of *hyper- 
civilisation. 67d. 55 The *hyper-classical may dispute as 
they will, 1817 Cotrripcr Biog. Lit. (1882) xxii. 212 His 
feelings are alternately startled by anticlimax and *hyper- 
climax. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 10 Jan. 3/2 The *hyper-confi- 
dent tone in which the gentlemen referred to presume to 
lecture the executive. 1702 THoressBy Diary (ed. Hunter) 
I. 259 For fear the..*Hyperconformists should. .prevail 
against the Bishops themselves and the moderate party. 
1845 O. Brownson /’ks. VI. 369 It seems that the sin of 
Rome is *hyperconservatism. 1838 Blackw. Mag. XIII. 
644 [He] falls into the easy error of *hyperdivision. 1893 
Bookseller's Catal., ‘Ape’ and ‘Spy’ have succeeded in 
*hyperemphasizing the peculiarities of manner, appearance 
and dress of all the leading men of the day. 1882 Travs. 
Victoria Inst. 177 A *hyper-exaltation of the tree of know- 
ledge above the tree of life. 1875 H.C. Woop Therap. 
(1879) 167 A stage of muscular *hyper-excitability. 1849 
Por Marginalia Wks. 1864 III. 538 The harum-scarum, 
*hyperexcursive mannerism. 1807 J. Apams Ms. (1854) 
IX. 592 The..tories, and *hyperfederalists will rebellow 
their execrations against me, 1834 Gen. P, THomrson 
Exerc. (1842) 111. 89 A few quakerly or *hypergrammatical 
individuals linger by the olden forms. 1839 J. RoGEers 
Antipopopr. xv. ii. 314 What hypocrisy! what *hyper- 
hypocrisy! 1884 Athenzum 27 Dec. 852/2 ‘The *hyper- 
idealistic speculations of .. Ibsen. 1819 CoLERIDGE in 
Blackw. Mag. Vi. 197 (Sir Thos. Browne is] often truly 
great and magnificent in his style and diction, though, 
. .too often big, stiff, and*hyperlatinistic. 1883 Edin. Rev. 
Jan. 27 The *hyperlogical cerements that held his mind in 
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bondage. 183x CARLYLE Sart, Res. 1. xii, This piebald, en- 
tangled, *hyper-metaphorical style of writing. 1668 H. Morr 
Div, Dial.1t. 465 Vhis is *Hypermetaphysical..very highly 
turgent and mysterious. 1886 Sat, Rev. 25 Dec. 848/1 
*Hypermystical solutions are avoided. 1829 E. H. BarKER 
Parriana Il. 101 note, This *hyper-orthodox and ultra- 
Tory divine. 1800 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. X. 
319 Another fault or misfortune of Klopstock, is his 
*hyperorthodoxy. 1877 Dawson Orig. World vi. 135 A 
piece of pedantic hyperorthodoxy. 1852 Lyrit in Life 
II, 185 There was no *hyperpanegyric. 180x W. Taytor 
in Monthly Mag. X11. 224 Sneezing indicates over-action, 
super-irritation, *hyper-paroxysm. 1804 SouTHEy in Azz, 
Rev, 11. 548 he whole volume is made up of these *hyper- 
plagiarisms, where the theft is not more daring. 1873 F. 
Hatt Mod. Eng. 39 Masters of *hyperpolysyllabic sesqui- 
pedalianism. 1892 7emple Bar Mag. June 149 The Burgo- 
masteress..*hyper-realised, perhaps, how much Elias was 
to blame. 1859 I. Tavtor Logic in Theol, 224 The *hyper- 
reverential regard. 1882 T. Mozitey Remin. I. xliv, Vhere 
is not the slightest .. palliation of my little piece of *hyper- 
ritualism. 1874 FARRAR Christ (ed. 2) IL. xliv. 117 xofe, 
The cold *hyper-saintly ones might say..surely she might 
wait yet one day longer! 1638 Cuittincw. Relig. Prot. 1. 
vi. § 38. 357 If you will be so *hyperscepticall as to per- 
swade me, that I am not sure that I doe beleeve all this. 
1881 Bracke Lay Servi. ix. 312 The *hyperscrupulosity of 
a yerbal conscience. 1883 F. M. Crawrorp Dr. Claudius 
iii, The blandishments and caressing *hypersensualism of 
Delmonico, 1868 Mrs. WHitney P. Strong vii, ‘One less 
little life in the world’, said I, *hypersentimentally. 1859 
Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) 11. 144 The *hyperspeculative 
points we have-been discussing. 1877 Brack Green Past. 
xiv, *Hyper-subtleties of fancy. 1663 CowLry Verses § 
Ess., Liberty (1669) 83 If the person be Pax Auper sebastus, 
there’s a *Hupersuperlative ceremony then of conducting 
him to the bottome of the stairs, 1825 Souruey in Q. Rev. 
XXXII. 372 Souls in Purgatory, and even beyond it, in the 
*hyper-torrid Zone of the spiritual world. 1800 W. TayLor 
in Monthly Mag. X. 502/1 The two devils..rant and roar 
somewhat *hypertragically. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 
vi. 117 Such *hyper-transcendent conceptions. 1885 L. 
OuteHANT Sypneuntata 210 In this struggle for a curative 
*hypervitalisation. /ézd., Those *hypervitalised vegetable 
and mineral substances. 1859 I. Taytor Logic in Theol. 
319 A *hyper-wrought theology. 

5. Specific and technical terms, esp, of Pathology 
and Physiology, as hyperacuity, hyperalbumt- 
nosis, etc.: see below. Also HYPERzMIA, etc. 


III. 6. Formations in which Ayfer- qualifies 
the second element adverbially or attributively, 
signifying that this is itself the higher in position 
of two or more, or the highest in serial order or 
degree; as in HYPERAPOPHYSIS, HYPERCORACOID, 
hyperhypostasts. 

7. In Chemistry, Aypfer- denotes the highest in a 
series of oxygen compounds (cf. Hypo- 5), e.g. Zy- 
perchloric, hypertiodic, hyperoxtde ; but this is now 
more commonly expressed by PER-. 

1795 Pearson in Phzl. Trans. LXXXV. 341 It may be 
called, according to the new nomenclature, hyper-carburet 
of iron. 1842 Parnett Chem. Anal. (1845) 303 Treat the 
residue with alcohol, by which hyperchlorate of soda and 
the excess of hyperchlorate of barytes are dissolved. 1855 


Mayne Expos. Lex., Hyfercarbonates, a former term for 
the salts now called Bicarbonates. /éz¢., Hypersulphuret. 


IV. The more important words belonging to 
all these groups appear in their alphabetical order 
as main words; others of less importance or less 
frequent use, and mostly of recent introduction, 
follow here. (For most of these no statement of 
derivation is needed, as they are simply formed 
by prefixing Ayfer- to another word, the etymology 
of which will be found in its place: e. g. Ayper- 
acuity, f. hyper- + ACUITY, q.v.) 

Hyperacu ‘ity, excessive or morbid acuteness (of 
the bodily senses). || Hyperalbumino'sis /a/z., 
excess of albumen in the blood. || Hyperalgesia 
(-eldg7sia), ||Hyperalgia (-cldzia) Path. [Gr. 
imepadye-ew to be pained exceedingly, -aAyia, 
dAyos pain], excessive sensitiveness to painful im- 
pressions; hence Hyperalgesic (-zldze’sik) a., 
pertaining to or affected with hyperalgesia. 
Hypera‘narchy, a condition beyond or worse than 
anarchy. Hyperaphic (-e'fik) a. Path, [Gr. ap-7 
touch], excessively sensitive to touch (Mayne, 
1855). Hy perarchy[Gr.dpy77, -apxéa rule], excess 
of government. Hyperasthe‘nia, -a'stheny Path. 
[AstHENIA]: see quot. Hyperbrachycephalic 
(-bree:kiséfee'lik) a. Cranzol., extremely brachy- 
cephalic; applied to a skull of which the cranial 
index is over 85; so Hyperbrachycephaly 
(-breekise‘fali), the condition of being hyperbra- 
chycephalic. Hyperbranchial a. Zool., situated 
above the gills or branchie. || Hyperca'rdia 
Path. [Gr. xapdia heart], hypertrophy of the 
heart (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hyperchromatism 
(-krowmiatiz’m), abnormally intense coloration, 
Hyperchro‘matopsy (see quot., and chroma- 
topsy s.v. CHROMATO-). Hyperco'nic @. Geov., 
relating to the intersection of two conicoids or sur- 
faces of the second order. Hyperco'’smic a., above 
the world, supramundane. Hy'percycle Geovz. 
[a. F. hypercycle], name given by Laguerre to a 
class of curves comprising the hypocycloid with 
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four cusps, the parabola, the anticaustics of the 
parabola, etc. (1882 Comptes Rendus XCIV. 778, 
etc.), + Hyperde‘ify v. ¢rans., to exalt above God. 
Hyperdistri‘butive a., distributive in relation to 
more than one variable (see DISTRIBUTIVE a. 6) ; 
sb. a hyperdistributive function. Hyperdyna‘mic 
a@., excessively violent or excited, as the vital powers 
in certain morbid conditions (Mayne, 1855). || Hy- 
peremesis (-e'mésis) Path., excessive vomiting ; 
so Hyperemetic (-7me‘tik) @., pertaining to or 
affected with hyperemesis (Mayne, 1855). Hyper- 
e'thical a., beyond the sphere of ethics. || Hyper- 
genesis (-dze’nésis), excessive production or 
growth; so Hypergenetic (-dzéene'tik) a., per- 
taining to or characterized by hypergenesis (Mayne, 
1855). Hypergo'ddess, a being of higher rank 
than a goddess, a supreme goddess, Hyper- 
hidro‘sis, -idrosis (erron. -Aydrosts) Path., ex- 
cessive sweating. Hyperhypo'stasis: see quot. 
+ Hyperhypsi‘stous a [Gr. tiiot-os highest], 
exalted above the highest. Hyperidea'tion, ex- 
cessive flow of ideas, extreme mental activity, or 
restlessness. || Hyperkinesis (-koin7‘sis) [Gr. 
xivnois movement], abnormal amount of muscular 
movement, spasmodic action; so Hyperkinetic 
(-koine'tik) @., pertaining to or affected with 
hyperkinesis. Hypermedica‘tion, excessive use 
of medicines. Hypermne’‘sia [Gr. pvjois remem- 
brance], unusual power of memory. Hyper- 
natural a@., beyond what is natural (in quot. as 
5b.), + Hyperne‘phelist [Gr. tmepyéped-os above 
the clouds, vepéAn cloud], one who goes above the 
clouds. Hyperno'mian a. [Gr. iépvop-os trans- 
gressing the law, véuos law], above or beyond the 
scope of law, Hy‘perno‘te, an additional or supple- 
mentary note. Hypernutri‘tion, excessive nutri- 
tion: = HyYprERTROPHY. Hyperorga‘nice a., beyond 
or independent of the organism, Hyperorthogna- 
thic (-gipognze'pik) a. Cranzo/., excessively ortho- 
gnathic ; applied to a skull in which the cranial 
index is over 91; so Hyperorthognathy (-gipg’- 
gnapi), the condition of being hyperorthognathic. 
Hyperphary'ngeal a. Zool., situated above the 
pharynx. ||Hyperphasia (-féizia) Fath. [Gr. 
gaos speaking ; after aphasza], excessive talking 
occasioned by a want of control over the vocal 
organs, due to cerebral affection (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886) ; hence Hyperphasic (-feezik) a., affected 
withhyperphasia. Hyperpheno'menalz., superior 
to what is phenomenal, noumenal. Hyperpy- 
retic (-paire'tik) a. Path. [Gr. muperds fever], 
pertaining to or affected with || Hyperpyre’xia, a 
higl@or excessive degree of fever; whence Hyper- 
pyre’xial, Hyperpyrexic adjs. = hyperpyretic. 
Hyperra‘tional a., above or beyond the scope of 
reason. Hyper-re'sonance, excessive resonance 
of a part of the body on percussion; so Hyper- 
re‘sonant a. Hyperrhy‘thmical a., additional 
to the rhythm, hypermetrical. || Hypersarcoma, 
Hypersarco'sis /ath., proud or fungous flesh. 
Hypersecre'tion, excessive secretion, Hyper- 
sensitive a., excessively sensitive, over-sensitive ; 
hence Hyperse’nsitiveness. Hypersensual a., 
above or beyond the scope of the senses, super- 
sensuous. Hy'perspace Geom., space of more 
thanthree dimensions. Hypersperma‘tic a. [ Gr. 
onépya seed], characterized by excess of semen. 
Hyperthe'rmal, Hyperthe'rmic, a. [Gr. @eppds 
hot, THERMAL] characterized by excess of heat, 
of very high temperature. ||Hypertrichosis 
(-trikdu'sis) [Gr. tpixwors growth of hair, f. rprx-, 
Opié hair], excessive growth of hair, locally or over 
the body generally. Hypertridimensional a. 
Geom., of or relating to more than three dimensions. 
Hyperty'pic, -ical a., surpassing what is typical. 
Hyperura‘nian a. [Gr. imepovpart-os], lying above 
the heavens, super-celestial. Hyperure‘sis [Gr. 
ovpnois urination], excessive discharge of urine. 
Hyperva'scular a., vascular to an abnormal 
degree; hence Hypervascula‘rity, hypervascular 
condition or quality. 

1887 F. W. H. Myers in Mind Jan. 154 Hypnotic *hyper- 
acuity of vision. 1866-80 A. Frint Princ, Med. (ed. 5) 67 
We know nothing of absolute *hyperalbuminosis as a morbid 
state of the blood. 1876 BarrHotow Jat. AZed. (1879) 225 
Lead may cause that condition of hyperalbuminosis which 
eventuates in albuminous urine. 1896 ALLBuTT Syst. Med. 
I. 665 Cutaneous *hyperalgesia is common, 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., *Hyperalgia. 1806 W. Tayiorin Amn. Rev. IV. 253 
If Adam Smith’s system tends somewhat to anarchy, Sir 
James Steuart’s tends surely to *hyperanarchy. 1797 — in 
Monthly Rev. XX1V.532 *Hyperarchy, or excessive govern- 
ment, has ruined more empires than anarchy, or deficient 
government. 1855 Mayne, *Hyferasthenia, excessive de- 
bility : *hyperastheny. 1849" $2 Topp Cycl, Anat. IV.1462/r 
The characteristic of *Hyperchromatopsy is that ofattaching 
colours .. to... objects which have no es to them, 
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1877 Boorn New Geom. Meth, 11. 2 To these curves may 
be given the appropriate name of *Hyperconic sections. 
1877 Buackte Wise Men 339 Until they climb To *hyper- 
cosmic fields. 1663 Aron-bimn. 76 They do *Hyper-deifie 
it, advance it above God. 1855 Mayne “xfos. Lex., *Hy- 
peremesis. 1875 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 429 Hyper- 
emesis may.. be divided into. .such as is due to overdoses of 
depressing centric emetics ;..such as arises from irritation of 
the stomach. 1882 J. Martineau Study Spinoza 289 The 
boundary between the ethical and the *hyper-ethical. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., *Hypergenesis, ..a congenital excess 
or redundancy of parts. 1878 T. Bryanr Pract. Surg. I. 
559 The hypergenesis of the pulp [of a tooth]. 1847 GroTE 
Greece 11. xxxil, IV. 264 These supreme goddesses [the 
Mcere]—or *hyper-goddesses, since the gods themselves 
must submit to them. 1854-67 C. A. Harris Dict. Med. 
Terminol., *Hyperhidrosis. 1876 DuurinG Dis. Skin 125 
Hyperidrosis isa functional disorder ofthe sweat glands. 1874 
Mivart Evolution in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 788 As if the term 
*hyperhypostasis was not a familiar one to denote the abso- 
lute personality as distinguished from every dependent one. 
1680 Counterplots 26 The Angels in their exalted nature, 
have they knees for this *hyperhypsistous Immanuel? 1855 
Mayne Eafpos. Lex.,*Hypercinesis, 1878 A.M. Hamitton 
Nerv. Dis. 103 There is hyperkinesis, there being a tendency 
to muscular spasm. 1880 Mind V.385 Hyperkinesis or super- 
abundant vivacity ofmovement. 188ztr. Rzbot’s Dis. Memory 
iv. 174 Is this exaltation of memory, which physicians term 
*hypermuesia,a morbid phenomenon? 1854S. PHILuirs Zss, 
Jr. Times Ser. 1. 324 There is Heep, articled clerk. .him, too, 
we are inclined to put in the category of the *hypernaturals, 
1708 Morteux Rabelais, Pantagr. Prognost. Prol., What- 
ever all the Astrophyles, *Hypernephelists.. have thought. 
1841-4 Emerson “ss., Experience Wks. (Bohn) I. 188 The 
intellect .. is antinomian or *hypernomian, and judges law 
as well as fact. 1758 Monthly Rev. 153 Notes which refer 
again to other notes, and *hypernotes or further quotations. 
1885 G. H. Taytor Pelvic Therap. 128 *Hypernutrition of 
nerve centres, 1841-2 Sir W. Hamitton in Reid’s Wks. 
(1863) 864 The..purely mental act of will; what for distinc- 
tion's sake I would call the *hyperorganic volition. . 1887 
A. E, Suiprey in Q, ¥rnl. Micros. Sc. Jan. 350 The *hyper- 
pharyngeal groove of Amphioxus. 1882 A, C. Fraser in 
Encycl. Brit. X1V.761/1 The *hyperphenomenal reality of 
our own existence. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 61 
*Hyperpyretic temperatures are such as considerably Sea 
even the high-febrile. 1866-80 A. FLint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 
190 *Hyperpyrexia .. is to be combated by the cold bath or 
by sponging the surface of the body. 1875 H. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 654 Good effects of the sudden withdrawal 
of heat in rheumatic hyperpyrexia. 1896 ALLBuTT Sysé. 
Med. 1. 500 *Hyperpyrexial symptoms. 1897 /é7d. III. 25 
*Hyperpyrexic symptoms commenced on the seventh, eighth 
or ninth day. 1829 I. Taytor Evthus. ii. (1867) 27 The 
man of imaginative or *hyper-rational piety. 1879 SZ 
George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 246 Acute pain in right chest., 
*Hyper-resonance on percussion. Jézd., Upper two-thirds 
of right side of chest still *hyper-resonant. 1774 Mirrorp 
Ess. Harmony Lang. 203 Mr. Addison’s periods mostly end 
withthe *hyperrhythmical syllable. 1811 Hooper Med. Lex. 
*HHypersarcoma..A fleshy excrescence. 1847 Craic, Hyper- 
sarcoma, exuberant growth of granulations on a sore. 1706 
Puiurres (ed. Kersey), *Hyfersarcosis, a preternatural Ex- 
crescence, or growing out of Flesh in any part of the Body. 
1864 W. T. Fox Skin Dis.71 *Hypersecretion. 1876 Gross 
Dis. Bladder 44 Hypersecretion of mucus and pus. 1871 
Miss Brappon Lovels ix. 170 Apt to be *hypersensitive, and 
easily disturbed about trifles. 1897 ALLBuTT Sys¢. Med@ 11, 
111 In this condition the reflex apparatus of the glottis is 
so hypersensitive. 1876 Gro. Evior Daz. Der. xxxvii, As 
private as the utmost *hypersensitiveness could desire. 1867 
Caytey in Math. Pap. (1893) V1. 191 The quasi-geometrical 
representation of conditions by means of loci in *hyper-space. 
1893 Acadenty 21 Oct. 345/3 Sometimes called pan-geo- 
metry, sometimes the geometry of hyper-space, andsometimes 
non-Euclidian geometry. 1811 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. 
LXV. 9 Men. .in the *hyperspermatic state are very subject 
to mental hallucination, 1886 Syd, Soc. Lex., *“Hyper- 
thermal, of an insupportable heat. 1896 ALisuTT Syst. 
Med. 1. 154 The ‘*hyperthermic’ state produced by punc- 
ture [of the brain] is found to differ from true febrile pyrexia. 
1880 Nature 4 Mar. 424 Instances of *hypertrichosis in 
woman. 1875 Cayrey in Phil. Trans. CLXV. 675 The 
language of *hypertridimensional geometry. 1886 W. H. 
Frower in Pop. Sci. Monthly Jan. 318 [Oceanic negroes] are 
represented, in what may be called a *hypertypical form, 
by the extremely dolichocephalic Kai Colos. 1883 Symonps 
Shaks. Predecess. xv. 614 The poet moves ina *hyperuranian 
region. 1813 Q. Rev. 1X. 470 Where there is *hyperuresis, 
he forbids fruit. 1876 Trans. Clin. Soc. 1X. 49 The dura 
mater was not especially *hyper-vascular. J/dzd. 50 There 
was.,an outgrowth of cerebral substance .. it presented 
marked *hyper-vascularity. 

|| Hyperemia (hoipor/mia). Path. Also 
-hemia, -emia. [mod.L., f. Hyper- 5 + Gr. 
-atpia (cf. anemia, etc.), f. afua blood. Cf, Gr. 
imeparpd-ew to have excess of blood.] An ex- 
cessive accumulation of blood in a particular part, 
arising either from increased flow through the 
arteries (active or arterial h.) or from obstruction 
in a vein (passive or venous h.) ; congestion. 

1836-9 Topp Cyc. Anat. I]. 826/2 Hypereemia of one 
organ may give rise to anemia of another. 1876 DunrinG 
Dis. Skin 64 Cutaneous hyperemia consists in an ex- 
cessive amount of blood in the capillaries of the skin. 1878 
Foster Phys. 11. v. § 3. 487 Due to a one-sided hyperhemia 
of the spinal cord. 

Hence Hyperemic, -emic (haipar7mik) a., of, 
pertaining to, or affected with hyperzemia. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. ILI. 62/2 The bones.. were in an 
hyperzmic condition. 4897 ALtBuTT Syst. Med. III. 424 The 
mucous coat [of the stomach] is most frequently hyperzmic. 

Hypereolian, a. Anc. Mus.: see Hyper- 2. 

|| Hyperzsthesia (-es-, -#p7sia). [mod.L., 
f, Hyper- 5 + Gr. -aic@noia, ais@nots perception, 
feeling.] Path. Excessive and morbid sensitive- 
ness of the nerves or nerve-centres. 
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1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1V. 1184/2 In a case of Hy- 
perasthesia..the patient could perceive the distinctness of 
the two points on the foot. 1880 M. Mackenzie Wis, 
Throat & Nose \. 415 Hysterical persons, suffering from 
hyperaesthesia or paraesthesia of the larynx, often erro- 
neously fancy that something is sticking in the part. 

b. transf. Excessive sensibility or sensitiveness 
(in general). 4 

1865 Lecky Ration. II. 103 note, In sleep, hyperesthesia 
of the memory is very common, 1866 ALGER So/it. Nat. s 
Man 1. 264 He suffered dreadfully from what may be 
called social hyperzesthesia, a morbid over-feeling of the 
relations between himself and others. 

Hyperesthe'sic, bad form for next. 

1888 Amer. Frnl. Psychol. Feb. 3 39 Hyperaesthesic states, 

Hyperesthetic (-es-, -spe'tik), a. é. Also 
-esthetic. [f. Hyprr- 4,5 + Gr. aia@yrix-0s per- 
ceptive ; see AlSTHETIO.] 

1. Affected with hyperzesthesia; excessively or 
morbidly sensitive. 

1855 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Hyperesthetic. 1872 F. G. 
Tuomas Dis. Women 116 The hyperesthetic condition of 
the nerves. 1897 ALtButr Syst. Med. 111. 872 In peritonitis 
the skin of the abdomen is hyperzesthetic. : 

2. (hyper-wsthetic). Excessively esthetic. 

1879 F. Harrison Choice Bhs. (1886) 85 When one meets 
bevies of hyperzesthetic young maidens. | 1896 Advance 
(Chicago) 25 June 918/2 Some hyper-esthetic people think 
that no good can come from a sermon whose divisions are 
marked by ‘first’, ‘secondly’, and ‘thirdly’, 

Hyperapophysis (-app'fisis). Azar [f. 
Hyper- 6+ Apopuysis.] ‘A process of bone ex- 
tending backward from the neural spine of one 
vertebra to that of another, or developed from the 
post-zygapophysis’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1872 Mivarr Elem. Anat. ii. 45 It is possible..for the 
neural spine to send back a pair of processes (hyperapo- 
physes), as in Galago. a 

Hence Hyperapophy'sial a., of or pertaining to 
a hyperapophysis. 

+ Hyperaspist (-c‘spist). Ods. Also in Gr. 
form || hyperaspi‘stes. fad. Gr. imepaomorns 
protector, defender, f. imepacmifev to hold a shield 
over, f. donts shield.] A defender, champion. 

1638 Cuitiincw. Relig. Prot. t. i. § 5. 33, appeal to any 
indifferent reader, whether C. M. be not by his Hyperaspist 
forsaken in the plain field. 1647 Jer. Taytor L720. Proph. 
iii. 63 If it should meet with peevish opposites on one side, 
and confident Hyperaspists on the other. 1747 WARBURTON 
Shaks., Mach, 1. iv. 4 The allusion is to the Hyperaspists 


of the ancients, who bestrode their fellows faln in battle, and . 


covered them with their shields. 

Hyperbatic (hoipoibe'tik), @ Gram. and 
Rhet. [ad. Gr. inepBatinds, f. trépBarov HyPER- 
BATON.] Pertaining to or of the nature of hyper- 
baton ; transposed, inverted. 1847 in Craic. 

Hence Hyperbastically adv., in the way of hyper- 
baton, by transposition or inversion. 

|| Hyperbaton (haipS-abatgn). Gram. and Rhet. 
Also 6 hiper-, -tone. fa. L. Ayperbaton, a. Gr. 
brépBaroy, literally ‘ overstepping’, f. trepBaivev 
(imép over + Baivay to step, walk).] 

A figure of speech in which the customary or 
logical order of words or phrases is inverted, esp. 
for the sake of emphasis. Also, an example of 
this figure. 

(The substantive is first recorded in Latin authors (Quin- 
tilian and Pliny); but Plato and Aristotle use the verbal 
adj. brepBards with reference to transpositions in language.) 

1579 E. K. Gloss, Spenser's Sheph. Cal. May, A patheti- 
call parenthesis, to encrease a carefull Hyperbaton. 1599 
TuyYNNE Axzimadv. (1875) 56 The sence..ys ‘the fende 
makethe this’ for whiche Chaucer vsethe these wordes by 
Transpositione, (accordinge to the rethoricall figure Hiper- 
batone), ‘This makethe the fende’. 1641 Mitton A nimadv. 
v. (1851) 223 If your meaning be with a violent Hyperbaton 
to transpose the Text, 1727 H. Herpert tr. Mleury’s Eccl. 
Hist, I, 62 There are so many..hyberbatons and_transpo- 
sitions, which render his stile difficult. 1776 G. CampsBeLt 
Philos. Rhet. (1801) Il. 348 We have here a considerable 
hyperbaton..there being no less than thirteen words inter- 
posed between the noun and the preposition. 1866 Bain 
Eng. Composit. 38 The Hyperbaton..is purposed inversion 
. before announcing something of great emphasis and im- 
port, thus giving to a meditated expression the effect of an 


impromptu. P a 

Hyperbola (heipsbéla). Geom. [a. mod.L. 
hyperbola, ad, Gr. b7epBodn the name of the curve, 
lit. excess (cf. HYPERBOLE), f. bmepBaddcw to exceed 
(b7ép over + BaddAev to throw). In F, Ayperbole. 
The hyperbola was so named either because the inclina- 
tion of its plane to the base of the cone exceeds that of the 
side of the cone (see Extipse), or because the side of the 
rectangle on the abscissa equal to the square of the ordinate 
is longer than the latus rectum.] 


One of the conic sections ; a plane curve consisting 
of two separate, equal and similar, infinite branches, 
formed by the intersection of a plane with both 
branches of a double cone (i.e. two similar cones 
on opposite sides of the same vertex). It may also 
be defined as a curve in which the focal distance of 
any point bears to its distance from the directrix a 
constant ratio greater than unity. It has two foci, 
one for each branch, and two asymptotes, which 
intersect in the centre of the curve, midway between 
the vertices of its two branches, (Often applied 
to one branch of the curve.) 











HYPERBOLIC. 


1668 Phil. Trans. 111. 643 The Area of one Hyperbola 
being computed, the Area of all others may be thence 
argued. 1692 BentLey Boyle Lect. viii. 267 They would not 
have moved in Hyperbola’s, or in Ellipses very eccentric, 
1706 W, Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 256 ‘Vhe Sections 
of the opposite Cones will be equal Hyperbolas, 1728 
Pemperton Newton's Philos, 232 With a velocity still 
greater the body will move in an hyperbola. 1828 Hurron 
Course Math. 11, 102 The section is an hyperbola, when 
the cutting plane makes a greater angle with the base than 
the side of the cone makes. 1885 Goopate Phys. Bot. 
(1892) 38x mote, If the outline of the growing plant is a 
hyperbola, the periclinals willbe confocal hyperbolas, with 
the same axis but different parameter. , 

b. Extended (after Newton) to algebraic curves 
of higher degrees denoted by equations analogous 


to that of the common hyperbola. 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycé. s.v., Infinite Hyperbola’s, or 
Hyperbola’s of the higher kinds, are those defined by the 
equation ay"*+"=d2"(a+-x)". Ibid., As the hyperbola 
of the first kind or order has two asymptotes, that of the 
second kind or order has three, that of the third, four, etc. 
1753 — Cycl. Supp. s. v., Hyperbolas of all degrees may be 
expressed by the equation +" y"=a"t", 1852 [see Hyrer- 
BOLIC 2]. as F 

Hyperbole (hoipsbdlz). Also 6 yperbole, 
hiperbole. [a. Gr. bmepBodn excess (cf. HyPER- 
BOLA), exaggeration ; the latter sense is first found 
in Isocrates and Aristotle. Cf. F. Ayferbole (earlier 


yperbole).) a 

1. Rhet. A figure of speech consisting in exag- 
gerated or extravagant statement, used to express 
strong feeling or produce a strong impression, and 
not intended to be understood literally. b. With 
a and J/,, an instance of this figure. ; 

1529 More Dyaloge iv. 110b/t By a maner of speking 
which is among lerned men called yperbole, for the more 
vehement expressyng of a mater. 1579 Futxe Héskins’ 
Parl. 340 He must note an hyberbole or ouerreaching 
speach in this sentence. 1588 Suaks. Z. LZ. L. Vv. i 
407 Three-pil’d Hyperboles, spruce affectation, Figures 
pedanticall, 1657 J. Smitn JZyst. Rhet. 58 Scriptural 
Examples of Hyperbole..Deut. 9, 4, Cities fenced up to 
heaven.. Joh. 21. 25, The whole world could not contain ~ 
the books, 1726 Cay /adles 1. xviii. 11 Hyperboles, tho’ 
ne’er so great, Will still come short of self-conceit. 1824 
L. Murray Zig. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 510 Hyperboles are of 
two kinds; either such as are employed in description, or 
such as are suggested by the warmth of passion. 1838 
Prescorr Ferd. § Js. (1846) 1. xi. 439 An Arabic interpreter 
expatiated, in florid hyperbole, on the magnanimity and 
princely qualities of the Spanish king, 

. gen. Excess, extravagance. rare. 

1652 L, S. People’s Liberty xviii. 45 [He] spared him out 
of an Hyperbole of clemency. 1678 Norris Codd, Misc. 
(1699) 6 Under the great Hyperbole of Pain He mourns. 
1874 H. R. Reynotps Fohu Baft. iii. § 2.175 They agreed 
with the Pharisees in their extraordinary regard for the 
Sabbath, even pressing their rigour to an hyperbole. 

+2. Geom. =HYPERBOLA. Obs. 

(Perh. with e mute, as in F. AyZerdole.) . 
1579 DiccEs Stratiot. 188 Whether ..the sayde Curue 
Arke, be not an Hyperbole. 1716 Douctass in PAz/. Trans. 
X XIX. 535 Within it hath an Angle or sharp Ridge which 
runs all along the Middle, at the Top of the Hyperbole [of 

its beak]. : 

Hence Hype‘rbole wv. intr. (nonce-wd.), to use 


hyperbole, to exaggerate. 

1698 Locke Let, to E. Masham 29 Apr. in Fox Bourne 
Life (1876) II. xv. 461 Your poor solitary verger who suffers 
here under the deep winter of frost and snow: I do not 
hyperbole in the case. 

Hyperbolic (heiparby lik), a. [ad. Gr. imep- 
Bodtx-ds extravagant, f, trepBodAn HYPERBOLE; in 
sense 2 used as the adj. of Hyprrzpoua. So F. 
hyperboligue in both senses. ] 

1. Rhet. =HYPERBOLIOAL I. 

1646 Cuas. I. Let. to Henderson (1649) 56 There are alwaies 
some flattering Fooles that can commend nothing but with 
hyperbolick expressions. 1748 RicHArpson Clarissa (1811) 
Il. xxx. 191 Eternal gratitude, is his word, among others 
still more hyperbolic. 1835 I. Taytor Sfi7. Desfot. ii. 55 
The claims of God’s ministers will be asserted in a hyper- 
bolic yet insidious style, 

2. Geom. Of, belonging to, or of the form or 
nature of a hyperbola. 

Lyperbolic branch (of a curve) : an infinite branch which, 
like the hyperbola, continually approaches an asymptote 
(opp. to parabolic). H. conoid: a conoid of hyperbolic 
section, a hyperboloid of revolution. +H. cylindroid: 
name given by Wren to the hyperboloid of revolution of 
one sheet. . Jaraboloid : see PARABOLOID. g 

1676 Hartey in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) I. 240 
Foci and diameter describe that hyperbolic line, whose 
vertex is nearest toA. 1797 Excycl. Brit. VIL. 687/2 When 
the vessel is a portion of a cone or hyperbolic conoid, the 
content by this method is found less than the truth, 1827 
G. Hiceins Celtic Druids 104 Their doctrine that comets 
were planets, which moved in hyperbolic curves, 1852 
Satmon Higher Plane Curves v. (1879) 172 Cubics having 
three hyperbolic branches are called by Newton redundant 
hyperbolas. ; 

b. Applied to functions, operations, etc., having 
some relation to the hyperbola. 

Hyperbolic curvature ; the curvature of a surface whose 
indicatrix is a hyperbola; the same as ANTICLASTIC curva- 
ture. HI, function: a function having a relation to 
a rectangular hyperbola similar to that of the ordinary 
trigonometrical functions to a circle; asthe Ayperdbolic sine, 
cosine, tangent, etc, (abbrev. sinh, cosh, tanh, etc.). H, 
geometry: the geometry of hyperbolic space, H. involu- 
Zion: an involution of points (or lines) whose double points 
(or lines) are real (opp. to elliptic involution, where they 
are imaginary). H. logarithi ; a logarithm to the base ¢ 


HYPERBOLICAL. 


(2'71828..), a natural or Napierian logarithm; so called 
because proportional to a segment of the area between 
a hyperbola and its asymptote. HH. space: (a) the space 
between a hyperbola and its asymptote or an ordinate; (4) 
name given by Klein to a space, of any number of dimen- 
sions, whose curvature is uniform and negative (see quot. 
1872-3). | H. spiral: a spiral in which the radius vector 
varies inversely as the angle turned through by it; so 
called from the analogy of its polar equation (7@=constant) 
to the Cartesian equation of the hyperbola («y=constant), 
H., substitution : term for a class of substitutions in the 
theory of homographic transformation. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hyperbolick-Space, is the 
Area or Space contained between the Curve of an Hyper- 
bola, and the whole Ordinate. 1743 Emerson /luxions 97 
The Fluxion of any Quantity divided by that Quantity is 
the Fluxion of the Hyperbolic Logarithm of that Quantity. 
Lbid., The hyperbolic Space between the Assymptotes. 
1816 tr. Lacrotx’s Diff. & Int. Calculus 129 An equation 
which belongs to the hyperbolic spiral. 1872-3 CLiFForD 
Math. Papers (1882) 189 That geometry of three-dimen- 
sional space which assumes the Euclidian postulates has 
been called by Dr. Klein the Jaradolic geometry of space, 
to distinguish it from two other varieties which assume uni- 
form positive and negative curvature respectively, and which 
he calls the ed/iptic and hyperbolic geometry of space. bid. 
236 note, According to Dr, Klein’s nomenclature, a space, 
every point of which can be uniquely represented by a set 
of values of 7 variables, is called elliptic, parabolic, or hyper- 
bolic, when its curvature is uniform and positive, zero, or 
negative. 1880 Curystat Non-Euclidean Geom. 19 In 
hyperbolic space a straight line has two distinct real points 
at infinity. 1893 Forsyru The. Functions 517 If the multi- 
plier be a real positive quantity, the substitution is called 
hyperbolic. 1894 CHARLOTTE Scotr Mod. Anal, Geone. 162 
A hyperbolic involution is non-overlapping. 

Hyperbolical (hoiperby'likil), a Also 5 
iper-, 6 hiper-. [f. as prec. +-AL.] 

1. Ried. Of the nature of, involving, or using 
hyperbole ; exaggerated, extravagant (in language 
or expression). 

1432-50 tr. Hzgdex (Rolls) I. 77 Alexander seythe that not 
to be trawthe, but after a locucion iperbolicalle, 1581 

. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 43 Your infamous, shame- 
esse, and reprochfull Hiperbolicall speach. 158x Marseck 
Bk. of Notes 196 An Hiperboricall loquution, of which Chri- 
sostome is full, @ 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) II. 438 He is 
too hyperbolical in praising his own country. 1774 WARTON 
flist. Eng, Poetry iii, (1840) I, 113 A taste for hyperbolical 
description. 1820 Hazurt Lect. Dram. Lit. 347 It em- 
bodies .. all the pomp of action in all the vehemence of 
hyperbolical declamation. 1872 Gro. Evior A@iddlemz. xxii, 
I have a hyperbolical tongue : it catches fire as it goes. 

+b. gen. Extravagant in character or behaviour ; 
excessive, enormous. Ods. 

1589 GREENE Menaphox (Arb.) 61 Being all plunged wel- 
nigh in a speachlesse astonishment. .Pleusidippus, not vsed 
to such hyperbolical spectators, broke off the silence by 
calling for his victualls. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac, Hib. 1. v. 
(1810) 62 These hyperbolical demands, were. .absolutely 
rejected, 1663 Cowtrey Verses §& Ess., Greatness (1669) 
1zt This Hyperbolical Fop whom we stand amazed at. 
1859 Gro. Exior A. Bede ix, The gardener..was over head 
and ears in love with her, and had lately made unmistake- 
able avowals in luscious strawberries and hyperbolical peas. 

2. Geom. =HYPERBOLIC 2. 

1571 Dicces Panto. iv. Pref. Tja, Conoydall, Para- 
bollical, Hyperbollical and Ellepseycal circumscribed and 
inscribed bodies. 1669 WREN in PAil. Trans. 1V. 961 The 
Generation of an Hyperbolical Cylindroid demonstrated 
and the Application thereof for Grinding Hyperbolical 
Glasses. 1716 Douctass in Phil. Trans. X XIX. 535 The 
Figure of each Beak is truly Hyperbolical. 1822 Im1son Sc. 
& Art II. 359 Either an elliptical conoid or a hyperbolical 
conoid. 1871 tr. Schellen’s Spectr. Anal. § 69. 413 Thus 
its path may be elliptical, hyperbolical, or parabolical. 


Hyperbo'lically, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
1. In a hyperbolical manner; with hyperbole or 
exaggeration. 


1555 Even Decades Pref. (Arb.) 51 Although... it bee hyper- 
borically wrytten that in the dayes of Salomon golde and syl- 
uer were in Hierusalem..as plentiful as stones. 1579 FULKE 
Heskins’ Parl, 244 Chrysostom doth hyperbolically amplifie 
the excellencie of the Ministers office. 1610 Heatey St. Aug. 
Citie of God xvi. xxi. (1620) 562 Such a multitude as holy 
Writ thought to signifie hyperbolically by the sands of the 
earth. 1774 PENNANT Tour Scotl. in 1772, 220 The northern 
bards speak hyperbolically of the effect of the blast blown 
by the mouth of the heroes. 1842 De Quincey Cicero Wks. 
VI. 224 Unless his income were hyperbolically vast, 

2. ‘In form of an hyperbola’ (J.). 

+ Hyperbo'licly, adv. Ods. [f. Hypmrzoric 

+-Ly2.] =prec. I. 

1596 Datrympte tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 63 To speik 
hyperboliklie or abone my boundes. 1669 GaLE Crt. Gev- 
tiles 1. 1. x, 109 What Cicero hyperbolicly affirmes of 
Thucydides, is no where to be found but in the Sacred 
Scriptures, 

+ Hyperboliform, 2. Ods. [f. Hypersora + 
-ForM: cf. F. Ayperboliforme.] Of the form of, or 
resembling, a hyperbola, 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycl., Hyferboliform Figures, are 
such curves as approach, in their properties, to the nature 
ofthe hyperbola ; called also hyperboloids. (In recent Dicts.) 

Hyperbolism (hoipd-1béliz’m). 

1. Rhet. [f. Hyprrpour + -1sm; cf. F. hyper- 
bolisme.] Use of or addiction to hyperbole; 
exaggerated style, or an instance of this. 

1653 H. More Axtid. Ath. Ep. Ded. (1712) 2 Nor is there 
anything here of Hyperbolism or high-flown Language. 
ax806 Horsey Sermz. 1, vy. (1811) 69 With all the allowances 
that can be made for the hyperbolisms of the oriental style. 
1879 D. J. Hitt Bryant 83 The mock-sentimental hyper- 
bolism that has made Mark Twain’s books so popular. 
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2. Geom. [ad. mod.L.. hyperbolismus (Newton), 
f. Hypersoua.] A curve whose equation is derived 
from that of another curve by substituting vy for y, 
as that of the hyperbola is from that of the straight 
line. 

[1704 Newton Linx. Tertiz Ordinis iv. § 9 Hyperbolismus 
Hyperbole tres habet Asymptotos.] 1861 Tatsor tr. Vew- 
ton’s Lines 3rd Order 21 Of the four Hyperbolisms of the 
Hyperbola. Whenever .. both the terms ax and d23 are 
deficient, the curve will be a hyperbolism of some conic 
section. Jéd. 23 A hyperbolism of the parabola is ex- 
pressed by the equation 2y2+ey=d, and has two asymp- 
totes. 1873 G. Satmon Higher Plane Curves (ed. 2) 175 If 
y = (2%) be the equation of any curve, Newton calls the 
curve xy=¢(+) a hyperbolism of that curve. 

Hyperbolist (hoipsrbdlist). [f. HypyrBoLy 
+-Ist.] 

1. One given to the use of hyperbole; one who 
uses exaggerated language or statements. 

1661 Boye Style of Script. (1675) 253, I .. cease to think 
the Psalmist an hyperbolist, for comparing the transcendent 
sweetness of God’s word to that inferiour one of honey. 
21734 Nortu Lxami. mi. viii. § 79 Our ordinary Anecdo- 
tarians..do not declaredly transcribe them [libels] into their 
Text, as our Hyperbolist hath done here. 1872 Daily 
News 2 Sept., Court hyperbolists and loyal dispatches .. 
had swelled his achievements to the proportions of match- 
less feats. 

2. [wonce-use, f£. HYPERBOLA.] 

1831 I. Taytor in Edwards Freed. Wild Introd. m1. 55 
The friends of the first of the curves would think them- 
selves justified in denouncing the hyperbolists as extravagant 
heretics, z 

Hyperbolize (hoipd-r1béleiz), v. Now rave. 
[f. as prec. +-1zE. Cf. F. Ayperboliser.] 

1, intr. To use hyperbole; to exaggerate. 

1599 Broughton’s Lett. ii. 10 Will you hyperbolize aboue 
S. Gregorie, who is contented to marshall the foure generall 
Councels? 1632 G, HucHes Saiuts Losse 52 If I should 
tell all, I should..seeme to hyperbolize. 1656 S. H. Gold. 
Law go God in Scripture allows of Titles ;..nay, God doth 
hyperbolize it, and saith of al Powers, You are Gods. 1783 
Briar Rhet, xvi. I. 321 The person .. who was under the 
distracting agitations of grief, might be permitted to hyper- 
bolize strongly. 

2. trans. To express or represent hyperbolically; 


++ to extol or praise extravagantly; to exaggerate, 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 41 Glosses 
hyperbolizing the flatteries of the Canonists, 1660 Hickrer- 
INGILL Favaica (1661) 26 Of the Fruit or Nuts of these 
Trees is made the so fam’d Chocoletta, whose virtues are 
hiperboliz’d upon every post in London. 1797 Monthly 
Mag. Wl. 271 He has hyperbolized the Spanish hyper- 
bolical salutation, ‘May you live a thousand years!’ 1814 
Edin. Rev. XX1V. 40 Surprising events which were but 
moderately hyperbolized at the time. 

Hence Hype‘rbolizing wv0/. sd. and ffi. a. 

a@1619 Foruersy A theom. u. vii. § 6 (1622) 272 ‘Fhe rhe- 
toricall amplification of hyperbolizing Orators, 1638 Cui- 
Lincw. Relig. Prot. 1. v. § 89. 291 This had been without 
hyperbolizing, Mundus contra Athanasium. 1671 J. 
Wesster Metallogr. xv. 233 If I gave no credit to their 
hyberbolizing fancies. f 

Hype‘rbolo-, combining form of Hypurzora, 
as in Hype‘rbologra:ph [ Gr. -ypaos that writes or 
describes], an instrument for tracing hyperbolas; 
Hype'rbolo-parabo'‘lical a,, partaking of the na- 
ture of the hyperbola and parabola. 

1736 Stone in Phil. Trans. XLI. 319 The two species are 
to be reckoned amongst the Hyperbolo-parabolical Curves. 
1876 Catal. Sct. App. S. Kens. § 70 Hyperbolograph, 

Hyperboloid (haips:sbéloid). Geom. [f Hy- 
PERBOLA+-0ID. Cf. F. Ayperboloide. | 

+1. A hyperbola of a higher degree: = HyYPER- 


BOLA b. Ods. 

1727-41 CHAmBers Cyci., Hyferboloides, are hyperbola’s 
of the higher kind..expressed by this equation: ay'"*" = 
bx" (a+x)". 1740 CuEYNe Regimen 326 Like the several 
Orders of the Hyperboloids, some of which meet the 
Asymptot infinitly sooner and faster than others, but through 
which all must pass sooner or later. 1796in Hurron Jfath, 
Dict, 

2. A solid or surface of the second degree, some 
of whose plane sections are hyperbolas, the others 
being ellipses or circles. Formerly restricted to 
those of circular section, generated by the revolu- 
tion of a hyperbola about one of its axes; now 


called hyperboloids of revolution. 

There are two kinds of hyperboloid: the hyferboloid of 
one sheet, e.g. that generated by revolution about the con- 
jugate axis (formerly called yferbolic cylindroid), a figure 
resembling a cylinder but of continuously varying diameter, 
like a reel narrower in the middle thanat the ends; and the 
hyperboloid of two sheets, e.g. that generated by revolution 
about the transverse axis, consisting of two separate parts 
corresponding to the two branches of the hyperbola. The 
word is sometimes extended to analogous solids of higher 
degrees: cf. Hyprrsora b, Lis 

1743 EMERSON Flixious 210 The Hyperboloid is always 
between 4and 4 the circumscribing Cylinder. 1828 Hutton 
Course Math. 11. 339 To find the surface of an hyperboloid. 
1829 Nat. Philos., Hydraulics i, 4 (U.K.S.) Newton.. 
found that the solid figure produced by the streams flowing 
from all parts to one common centre..was an Hyperboloid 
of the fourth order. 1840 LARDNER Geov. 286 If an hyper- 
boloid of revolution be formed by the revolution of an hy- 
perbola on its transverse axis, 1867 J. Hoce Aficrosc. 1. 11. 
24 If a plano-conyex lens has its convex surface part of a 
hyperboloid. 1895 Ovacle Encyci?. 111. 84/1 A point moving 
round a fixed point at a constant. distance from it describes 
a circle, and a straight line rotating round a fixed line not 
in the same plane generates a hyperboloid. 


| 
| 





HYPERCATALECTIC. 
Hyperboloi‘dal, a. [f. prec.+-au.] Of the 


form of a hyperboloid. 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 300/t Domes .. the cir- 
cular may be spherical. . hyperboloidal [etc.]. 

+ Hype‘rbolous, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. Hyrer- 
BOLE + -oUS.] Involving hyperbole ; hyperbolical. 

1638 M. Parker Earthquake Calabria, This wondrous 
palpitation of earth's frame Hath marvels wrought hyper- 
bolous to name, 

+Hyperboly. Ods. [app. a modification of Hy- 
PERBOLE, after words in -y, as monarchy, etc, But 
cf. Gr. brepBodia (Hesychius).] = HyPrERBOLE 1. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ef. xii. 65 Although the envious 
English doe devise A thousand Jests of our Hyperbolies. 
1658 Ossorn Q. Eliz. Wks. (1673) 464 Let the Proverb As 
sure as Check bay| me from the least suspicion of hyperboly. 
1690 BoyLe Chr. Virtuoso u. 33 If it be said that these are 
very bold Hyperbolies, I hope the Texts .. will keep them 
from seeming. .groundless Conceits. 

+ Hyperboreal, a. Ols. rare. [f. Hyrrr-1 
+ BorwaL; cf. next.] = next A. 1. 

1596 R. L{tncnr] Died/a (1877) 80 Whiter then snow on 
Hyperboreall hyll. ¢xr7go A. Betty in Southey Zi/e (1844) 
I. 122 In that cold climate, so congenial to my hyperboreal 
constitution. ¥ 

Hyperborean (hoiparboerzan), a. and 5d. [ad. 
late L. hyperborean-us=classical L. hyperboreus, 
ad. Gr. bmepBdpeos, -Bopetos (in early writers only 
in pl. ‘YmepBdpeor, the Hyperboreans), f. izep- 
Hyprr-1 + Bdpecos northern, Bopéas the north wind, 
Borgas. Cf. F. hyperboréen, hyperborée ; the latter 
is found in the 14th c.] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or characterizing 
the extreme north of the earth, or (collog. or 
humorously) of a particular country; in ethno- 
logical use, cf. B. 

15891 SyLvESTER Du Barias 1. v. 635 Graybeard Boreas.. 
Is prisoned close in th’ Hyper-Borean Cave. 1633 C. Bur_er 
Eng. Gram. (L.), Northern Isles ; as Groenland, Freesland, 
Iseland, etc., even to the hyperborean or frozen sea. a 1649 
Drumm. or Hawtu. Poems Wks. (1711) 6 The hyperborean 
hills. 1740 J. Warton Virg. Georg. 1v. 618 The Hyper- 
borean ice he wander’d o’er. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
(Low) x. § 488 This water then may go off as an under 
current freighted with heat to temper some hyperborean 
region. 1875 F. Parkman in V. Amer. Rev. CXX. 37 The 
first, or Hyperborean, group comprises the tribes of Alaska 
and a part of British America. 1885 Manchester Exam. 
12 Jan. 6/1 We are held to dwell .. ina hyperborean region, 
though we are only two hundred miles from London. 

b. Of or pertaining to the fabled Hyperboreans. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 398 The Hyperborean 
{nation], which. .dwell in an Iland in the Ocean neere unto 
the Pole. 1806 FreLttowes tr. AZzlton’s 2nd Def. (1848) I. 
272 Some hyperborean and fabled hero, decorated with all 
the shewy varnish of imposture. : 

2. (nonce-use.) Surpassing that of the north wind. 

1859 THackeray Virgin. Ixxix, He blew a hyperborean 
whistle, as if to blow his wrath away. 

B. sd. An inhabitant of the extreme north of the 
earth ; in 4/7. members of an ethnological group of 
Arctic races. J/oosely and fig. One who lives in a 
northerly clime, 

In Greek legend the Hyperboreans were a happy people 
who lived in a land of perpetual sunshine and plenty beyond 
the north wind. 

1601 Hoxranp Pliny I. 121 Certain people..not much vn- 
like in their maner of life to the Hyperboreans. 1613 Pur- 
cuas Pilgrimage (1614) 395 Next to these both in place and 
credit, we may reckon the Hyperboreans. 1816 KEraTiNcE 
Trav. (1817) II. 138 At six in the morning the yokes of oxen 
were going to their work a field; and nearly three hours 
advantage .. of active life is possessed [in France] over us 
Hyperboreans, 1856 Kane Aryct. Zi. II. i. 24 Our party 
of American hyperboreans. 

Hence Hyperbo'reanism (once-wd.), an ex- 
treme northernism. 

1824 Dr Quincey Goethe Wks. 1863 XII. 207 note, ‘ Just’ 
.. [in ‘we must just put up with it’], is a Hyperboreanism, 
and still intelligible in some provinces. 

+Hyperby'ssal, «. zonce-wd. [f. HypEr- 4 + 
Gr, Buoods = BvOds depth (of the sea).] Of or 
belonging to surpassing depth or profundity. 

1691 E. Taytor Behmen’s Theos. Philos. 350 Sink down 
into the Hyperbyssal, Supersensual, Unsearchable, Eternal 
One. 

Hyper-Ca'lvinism. Z/eo/. Calvinistic doc- 
trine which goes beyond that of Calvin himself; 
extreme Calvinism. So +Hypercalvi‘nian, Hy- 
per-Ca‘lvinist, one who holds such doctrine ; 
Hyper-Calvini'stic @., pertaining to Hyper-Cal- 
vinists or Hyper-Calvinism. 

1674 Hickman Quinguart. Hist. (ed. 2) 68 Thomas Aquinas, 
..is rather an Hypercalvinian than not a Calvinist in this 
matter of the absolute Decree. 1856 R. A. VaucHan 
Mystics (1860) II. 93 Behmen argues against the Hyper- 
Calvinist. 1882-3 Scuarr Excycl. Relig. Knowl. 11. 874/t 
[John Hill (1697-1771)] one of the leading advocates of his 
day of Hyper-Calvinism. 1892 B. Tarsot in A, E, Lee 
Hist. Columbus (Ohio) I. 831 A growing distaste for the 
extreme views of Hyper-Calvinists, 1896 D, L. Leonarp 
Congregationalisut in Ohio g A hyper-Calvinistic system of 
theology, which Janded nota few in formalism and fatalism. 

Hypercatalectic (-kxtale'ktik), a. Pros. [ad. 
late L. hypercataléctic-us (Gr. imepkatdAnktos is 
recorded) ; see Hyper- 1 and Caratxctic.] Ofa 
verse or colon: Having an extra syllable after the 
last complete dipody. Also applied to the syllable 
itself. + Formerly also =HyrrerMernic, 


HYPERCATHARSIS. 


1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, s.v. Deposition, Hypercata- 
lectick, where a Syllable or two are Redundant. 1752 
Newton Milton, Mask 631 Such redundant or hyper- 
catalectick verses sometimes occur in Milton. 1886 J. B. 
Mayor Zng. Metre i. 10 To state whether it is metrically 
complete, or incomplete, owing to final or initial truncation, 
or more than complete..in technical language, whether it is 
acatalectic, catalectic or hypercatalectic. : 

|| Hypercatharsis (hoi:porkapausis). Path. 
[a. Gr.imepeddapors: see Hyper- 5 and CATHARSIS. ] 
Excessive or violent purging, esp. as induced by 


the use of drugs. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem, Med. Wks. Vocab. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Compit. vin. 306 If. .a Hypercatharsis follow Purging. 
1710 T. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 144 This Rosin .. will.. 
cause sickness at Stomach..and Hypercatharsis. 1876 Bar- 
THoLow Mat. Med. (1879) 448 Occasionally profuse watery 
evacuations have been produced by it, and rarely severe 
hypercatharsis. 

So Hypercatha‘rtic a., causing hypercatharsis, 
violently cathartic ; sd. a medicine of this nature. 

(1657 Physical Dict., Hypercathartica, most violent purges : 
too purging.] 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Hypercatharticks 
(in Physic), purges that work too violently. 1855 MAyNE 
Expos. Lex., Hypercatharticus,. .hypercathartic. 

Hypercoracoid (-kg'rikoid). Jchthyol. [f. 
Hyrer- 6 + Coracoip.] The upper of the two 
bones forming the shoulder-girdle in typical fishes, 
with which the fin-rays articulate; the scapula. 

1876 Fohnson’s New Univ. Cycl. (N.Y.) 11. 1079/1 Hyper- 
coracoid..the upper bone opposed to the inner surface of 
the great scapular cincture of the typical fishes, 

Hypercritic (hoipaikritik), sd. and a. [ad. 
16th c. L. hypercritic-us (see HYPER- 4 + CRrirIc), 
applied yituperatively to the younger Scaliger by 
the Italian R. Titius in 1589, and by Delrio in 1609. 
Cf. F. hypercritique (Boileau, 1703).] 

A. sb. 1. A master critic (04s,); an extreme 
or seyere critic; a hypercritical or over-critical 
person. 

1633 T. Carew Cad, Brit, Wks. (1824) 154 My offices and 
title are, supreme theomastix, hupercrittique of manners, 
protonotarie of abuses. 1647 TRApp Comm. Jatt, vii. 2 
Scaliger the hypercritic gives this absurd and unmannerly 
censure, 1656 Biounr Glossogr., Hypercritick,..a Master 
Critick, 1674 Drypen State Junoc. Apol., These hyper- 
critics of English poetry. a1764 Lioyp &%. to F. B. Esq., 
Yet Hypercritics I disdain, A race of blockheads dull and 
vain, 1822 C. Butter Rewzin, (ed. 3) 329 An Italian hyper- 
critic would deny it to be music. 

+2. Hypercriticism; also a minute criticism, 
a critique. Obs. 

1618 Botton /lorus To Rdr., In mine Hypercriticks, con- 
cerning our countreys history, I have dealt freely. 1695 
Brenttey Let. to Evelyn 29 Jan. in Corr. (1842) 93 My 
Alterations..which I have done with so much freedom and 
simplicity ; such seeming fastidiousness and Hypercritic.. 
that I should fear to send them, but that [etc.]. 1757 Mrs. 
Grirvitu Lett, Henry & Frances (1767) I. 257 My obser- 
vations are mostly an hypercritick upon Lord Orrery. 

B. adj. =next. 

1820 Keats Cap § Bells xi, A long hypercritic howl 
Against the vicious manners of the age. 

Hypercri'tical, a. [f. Hypmr-4+Crrricar.] 
Of the character of a hypercritic; extremely or 
unduly critical; addicted to excessive adverse 
criticism, esp. upon minute or trivial points. 

1605 CAMDEN (ev, (1637) 16 The hypercriticall controller 
of Poets, Julius Scaliger, doth so severely censure Nations, 
that he seemed to sit in the chaire of the scornfull, x61 
Coryart Crudities 515, I suppose that some hyper-criticall 
carpers will taxe me of vanity. 1738 Swirr Pol. Conversat. 
Introd. 56, I .. hope, that such Hypercritical Readers will 
please to consider [etc.]. 1863 Miss Brappon Eleanor’s 
Vict.1.i, 3 It would have been hypercritical to have ob- 
jected to the shortness of the skirt. 

Hence Hypereri‘tically adv., in a hypercritical 
manner. ; 

1715 M. Davies Athen, Brit. 1. Contents at end Z zij b, 
Too Hipercritically lavishing of their Lashes and En- 
comiums upon Friend and Foe, Indiscriminatively, rather 
than impartially, 1867 Srusss Lect. Med. § Mod. Hist. 
(1886) 13 God forbid that we should speak contemptuously 
or hypercritically of any honest worker. 

Hypercriticism (-kritisizm). [f Hyprr- 4 
+ CriticisM.] Excessive criticism ; criticism that 
is unduly severe or minute. 

1678 Puivtirs (ed. 4) App., Zyfercriticisut, an over exact 
or curious Judgment or Censure passed upon the works of 
any one, 1824 Hdin, Rev. XL. 337 The details of an ob- 
noxious hypercriticism. 1835 Mrs. Carty.e Lef?t. I. 43, I 
clean beautifully when you do not dishearten me with hyper- 
criticism. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Sociol. Notes 414 Even 
were these hyper-criticisms, it might be said that they are 
rightly to be made on a passage which is considered a 
model of style. | : 

Hypercri'ticize, v. [f. Hyper- 4 + Crirr- 
cIzE.] trans. To criticize excessively or unduly. 
b. éntr. To be hypercritical. 

1812 Religionism 55 What! hypercriticise the dead ! for 
shame! 1835 Fraser's Mag, X11. 688 Those who hyper- 
criticised on the awkward terminations of some of his plots. 
1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks, Char. xvi. 406, I have no de- 
sire to hypercriticise, or to see more in our poet than he 
himself intended. 

Hyperdete‘rminant, s’. anda. Math. [See 
Hyrrer- 3.] a, sd. A determinant of operative 
symbols ; a symbolic expression for an invariant 
or covariant: invented by Cayley. b. adj. Of the 
nature of a hyperdeterminant. 
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1848 Cavey in Camd, Math. ¥rni. VV. 195 The func- 
tion « whose properties we proceed to investigate may be 
conveniently named a ‘Hyperdeterminant’. «1846 — in 
Camb. & Dublin Math. Frul. 1. 104 The question may be 
proposed ‘To find all the derivatives of any number of func- 
tions, which have the property of preserving their form un- 
altered after any linear transformations of the variables’. .. 
I give the name of Hyperdeterminant Derivative, or simply 
of Hyperdeterminant, to those derivatives which have the 
property just enunciated. 1895 Extiorr Algebra Quantics 
16x Hyperdeterminants form a complete system of co- 
variants. ééd., The hyperdeterminant symbols. 

Hyperdiapason, -diapente, -diatessaron, 
-ditone JZus.; see HYPER- 2. 


Hyperdisyllable (-deisi‘lib’l), [ad. late Gr. 


imepdiavAAaBos ; see DISYLLABLE.} A word of | 
Also attrib. or adj. Of | 


more than two syllables. 


more than two syllables. 

1678 Puitiirs (ed. 4), Hyperdissyllable. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., Hyperdisyllable. 1843 T. K. Arnoip Latin 
Prose Contp. 1. 13 Esse in compound infinitives very fre- 
quently precedes a hyperdissyllable participle. 1895 J. P. 
PostcGATE in Class. Rev. 1X. 77 Hyperdisyllables at the end 
of the pentameter are ten times as rare as in the second 
book [of Tibullus]. 

Hyperdorian, 4zc. A/us.: see Hyper- 2. 

|| Hyperdulia (hoipasdidai'a), Also 5 -doulia, 
» (anglicized) hyperduly. [a. med.L. AyZer- 
dilza; see Hyper-4 andDuuta. Cf. F .Ayperdulie.] 
The superior Dunta or veneration paid by Roman 
Catholics to the Virgin Mary. Hence Hyper- 
dulic, Hyper-du‘lical adys., of the nature of 
hyperdulia. 

1530 TinpALE Azszw. More (1850) 57 As for hyperdoulia, 
I would fain wete where he readeth of it in all the scrip- 
ture. 1625 Ussuer Ausw. Fesuit 429 From whom our 
Romanists did first learne their Hyperdulia, or that tran- 
scendent kinde ofseruice, wherewith they worship the Virgin 
Mary. 1664 Jer. TAyLor Dissuas. Pofery u. u. § 6 Be 
careful that if @«Zia only be due that your worship be not 
hyperdulical. 1674 Brevinr Sal at Endor xvi. 352 Devo- 
tion..whether Duly or Hyperduly. 1846 G. S. Fasrr 
Lett. Tractar. Secess. Popery 9x The worship..of the 
Virgin Mary. .the Papists distinguish by the name of Hyper- 
dulia. JZé/d, 101 note, The Hyperdulic Adoration of Mary. 
1865 Union Rev. Ill. 404 The hyperdulia and dulia due 
respectively to our Blessed Lady and the Saints. 

Hyperelliptic, -geometric, -al, MJath.: see 
HiyPER- 3. 

Hyperhexapod (-he‘ksapgd). Zool, [f. mod. 
L. Hyperhexapoda sb. pl.; see HyPER- 1 and Hexa- 
pop.] An animal of the division yperhexapoda 
of arthropods, having more than six legs ; com- 
prising the classes Crustacea, Arachnida, and 
Myriapoda. So Hyperhexapodous (-heksz’- 
pédas) a., belonging to the Ayferhexapoda ; haying 
more than six legs. 

1855 Maynp Zxfos. Lex., Hyperhexapodous. ; 

|| Hypericum (hoiperikim, etymologically 
hiperoi'kim), Also 5-8 -on. [L. hyfericum, 
hypericon, a Gr. imépeccov (bméptov), f. bmep over + 
épeixn heath. Cf. F. hypéricon.] 

1. Bot, A large genus of plants (herbs or shrubs), 
of very wide distribution, the type of the N.O. 
Lypericacex, haying pentamerous yellow flowers, 
stamens arranged in from 3 to 5 clusters, and leaves 
usually marked with pellucid dots (specially con- 
spicuous in the common species £7. ferxforatume) ; 
commonly known as St. John’s-worts. 

1538 Turner Libedlus, Hypericon, ..uulgus appellat Saynt 
Iohns gyrs. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. xiii. 64 S. Johns worte is 
called in Greeke drepixov : in Latine and in Shoppes //yperi- 
cum, and of some Perforata. 1646 Sir 'l. Browne Psend. 
£p. 4x That any vertue there is in Hipericon to make good 
the name of fuga Demonis..it is not easie to beleeve. 1741 
Conipl. Fam.-Piece u. iii, 386 Other .. Shrubs .. now in 
Flower, .. Canary Hypericum, .. shrubby stinking Hyperi- 
cum. 1784 Cowrer Task vi. 165 Hypericum all bloom, 
so thick a swarm Of flow’rs, like flies clothing her slender 
rods, that scarce a leafappears. 1842 G. TurNBULL in Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Club Il, No. 10. 7 Wild geraniums, hyperi- 
cums, and willow-herbs. 

+2, Pharm. (in form hypeyicon), <A drug 
prepared from a plant of this genus. Also o#/ (of) 
hypericon, Obs. 

1471 RipLey Comp, Alch. Ep. in Ashm. (1652) 113 Use 
Hipericon Perforate with milke of Tithimall. 1543 TRAHERON 
Vigo's Chirurg. 94/1 Oyle of hypericon. 1691 J. WiLson 
Belphegor v. ii, Vl have ye burnt in effigy, with brimstone, 
galbanum, aristolochia, hypericon. 

|| Hyperinosis (hoi:porindusis). Path.  [f. 
Hyprr- 5 + Gr. is, iv-és fibre+-osis. Cf. F, hy- 
pertnose.| A diseased state of the blood in which 
it contains an excessive amount of fibrin; opp. to 
HyPinosis. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim, Chem. 1. 280 The blood 
exhibits the characters of hyperinosis, for the quantity of 
fibrin is in one instance twice, and in the other thrice the 
normal amount. 1876 BartHoLow MZat, Med. (1879) 290 
Measures to favor hyperinosis and the coagulation of the 
blood in the aneurismal sac, 

Hence Hyperino'sed, Hyperino'tic adjs., af- 
fected with hyperinosis ; having excess of fibrin. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1V.113/2 Hyperinotic blood. 1877 
Roserts /landbk, Med. (ed. 3) 1. 54 The blood is hyperinotic, 
containing excess of fibrin and coagulating firmly. 1878 


A. M. Hamitron Nerv. Dis, 141 Attended by a hyperinosed 
condition of the blood. 





HYPERMETROPIC. 


Hyperionian, 4zc. Mus.: see HyYPER- 2. 

Hyperite (hoi:parait). J. Also hyperyte. 
[? short for Aypersthenite.] A name for various 
rocks allied to Diabase and to Diorite ; sometimes 
= HYPERSTHENITE, ; , 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. 1. 78 Hyperite—Granite like in 
texture .. consisting of cleavable labradorite .. and hypers- 
thene, 1868 — J/7n. (ed. 5) 210 Hypersthene. .is often associ- 
ated with labradorite, constituting a dark-colored, granite- 
like rock, called Hyferyte. bid. 343 If the hornblendic 
constituent [of Labradorite] is a dark lamellar variety of 
either hornblende or pyroxene, or the species hypersthene, 
the rock is called Ayperyle (or hypersthenyte). 

Hyperjacobian, J/ath.: see HyPER- 3. 

+ Hyperlogism. Ols. rave—'. [f. HyPER- 4 + 
Gr. Aoyou-ds reckoning: formed after HyPouo- 
GISM.] (See quot.) 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 147 When the pro- 
portion of the first antecedent to the first consequent is 
greater than that of the second antecedent to the second 
consequent, the four magnitudes, which are so to one 
another, may be called hyperlogisu. 

Hyperlydian, Azc. Mus.: see HYPER- 2. 

Hypermetamorphosis (hoi:po1;metamp‘1- 
fosis): Entom. [f. Hyper- 5 + MrramorrHosis. J 
An extreme form of metamorphosis occurring in 
certain insects (esp. in beetles of the family AZe- 
Joidx), in which the animal passes through two or 
more different larval stages. So Hypermeta- 
mo‘rphism, the character of undergoing hyper- 
metamorphosis ; Hypermetamo'rphic, -mor- 
pho'ticad/s., characterized by hypermetamorphism. 

1875 W. Houcuton S&. Brit. /us. 155 Hypermetamor- 
phosis of the larva, as inthe Meloida. 1875 DARwin Anim. 
& Pl. xxvii. (ed. 2) II. 363 Certain beetles .. undergo what © 
has been called a hyper-metamorphosis—that is, they: pass 
through an early stage wholly different from the ordinary 
grub-like larva. 1881 R. McLacuianin Exeycl. Brit. X11. 
147/~ ‘Hypermetamorphism’ .. in which the larva at one 
period of its life assumes a very different form and habit 
from those of another period. /é7d. 149/1 The extraordinary 
genus Sz¢aris (equally hypermetamorphotic), a parasite in 
bees’ nests. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 508 
In a few instances (Mantispa among Neuroptera, Meloide 
among Coleoptera) there is a hyper-metamorphosis, The first 
larva is Campodeiform, the second more or less eruciform. 

Hypermeter (heipssmétai). [ad. Gr. vmép- 
perp-os, -ov, beyond measure, beyond metre, f. 
Hérpov measure. In mod.F. hypermeétre.] 

1. Pros, A hypermetric verse. aa 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hypermeter, a verse having a re- 
dundant syllable, or one syllable above measure ; called by 
some a feminine Verse. 

2. (humorous nonce-use.) A person aboye the 


ordinary stature. 

1713 Appison Guardian No.108 P 3 When a man rises 
beyond six foot, he is an hypermeter, and may be admitted 
into the tall club. 

[f. Gr. 


Hypermetric (hsipoime'trik), a. 
imépperp-os (see prec.) + -103 cf. perpucds MErRIC. | 
l. Pros. Of a ‘verse’ or line: Having one or 
more syllables beyond those normal to the metre ; 


having a redundant syllable or syllables. Also 
said of the redundant syllable. 
1868, Atheneum No. 1975. 302/3 Hypermetric lines, 1887 


Pall Mall G. 29 Aug. 3/2 ‘While heav’n is silver o'er him, 
and underfoot’, for example, is hypermetric. 

2. gen. Beyond measure, excessive, immoderate. 

1884 Lapy Lytton Behind the Scenes ui. viii. 11. 34 His 
sublimated hypermetric impudence. 

Hyperme'trical, a. Pros. 
-AD, (= precaks 

1751 Jounson Rambler No. 88 ® 15 Milton frequently 
uses .. the hypermetrical or redundant line of eleven sylla- 
bles. 1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram. 466 Hypermetrical 
verses were introduced by Ennius, probably .. from his 
misapprehending Homer. 1886 J. B. Mayor Lng. Metre 
vi. 98 Verses with hypermetrical syllables. 

Hypermetrope (haipezme'troup). Path. [mod. 
f. Gr. brépperp-os beyond measure + wp, @r-a eye.] 
A person affected with hypermetropia. 

1864 tr. Donders’ Accom. & Refr. Eye 620 Hypermetropes 
..lose for a time their asthenopia. 1875 H. Watton Dis. 
Eye 345 The hypermetropes have a little more difficulty 
in seeing at all ranges. 1893 Brit, Med. Frul. 30 Sept. 
732 The eye-strain necessary in hypermetropes and others 
to focus a clear image on the retina, a 

|| Hypermetropia (hai:pam/trowpia). Pach. 
Alsoin anglicized form hypermetropy (-me'trépi). 
[mod.L., f. as prec. + -2a -1A1,] An affection of 
the eye, usually due to a flattened form of the eye- 
ball, in which the focus of parallel rays lies behind 
instead of on the retina; ‘long-sightedness’. 

1868 Darwin Anim. § Pl. xii. Il. 8 Hypermetropia, or 
morbidly long sight: in this affection, the organ. .is too flat 
from front to back. 1878 ‘I’. Bryant Pract, Surg. 1, 300 
This anomaly is known as hypermetropia or far sight. 
Spe Le Conte Sight 51 Hypermetropy is the true opposite 
of Myopy. 2 : 

Hypermetropic (-p'pik), a. [f as prec. + 
-1¢,] Pertaining to or affected with hypermetropia ; 
‘long-sighted’. 

1864 tr. Donders’ Accom. §& Refr. Eye viii. 525 The com- 
pound hypermetropic astigmatism often keeps very close to 
the simple. 1870 Pad/ Mall G. 23 Feb. 3/3 Hypermetropic 
subjects are not, except in extreme Cases, conscious that 
they see differently from others. 1876 Lows in Zi/e L. 5 
The other [eye] was hypermetropic, 


[f. as prec. + 


HYPEROCHALITY. 


Hypermixqlydian, Amc. Mus.: see HYPER- 2. 

+ Hyperocha'lity. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
brépox-os eminent, distinguished + -aL + -ITy.] 
Eminence, distinguished position. 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 21, I will..so plauge the Metro- 
policallity of Yorke and Canterbury, and the hyperocality of 
all the other Prelats, as I will neuer leaue them. 

|| Hyperoodon (hoiperdu-ddgn). Zool. [mod.L. 
(1803), f. Gr. tepg-os that is above, superior, or 
tmep@-n palate + dd0vs, d50r(7- tooth.] A genus of 
Cetacea, containing the bottle-nosed whales. 

1843 Penny Cycl, XXVII. 274/1 (Whales) The Hypero- 
odons, which only have a few teeth. 1854 OwENin Circ. Sc., 
Organ, Nat. 1, 278 The great bottle-nose or hyperoodon. 
1876 tr. Beneden’s Anim. Parasites 155 Among these 
skeletons there were several hyperoodons and other cetacea. 


|| Hyperopia (-opia). Path. [f. Hypmr-5 + 
Gr. wy, @r-a eye + -za -1Al.] = HyPERMETROPIA, 
So Hyperopic (-p'pik) a. = HYPERMETROPIC. 


1884 H, E. Mircuet in NV. York Med. Frni.27 Dec. 720 
The hyperopic or myopic astigmatism. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 


fyperopia. 1889 Brit. Med. Frni, 28 Sept. 702/2 The hy- 
peropic eye. 
|| Hyperostosis (hoi:parpstdusis). Path. and 


Physiol. Pl. -oses. [f. Hyper-5 + Gr. dcréor, 
éato- bone; see -osis.] An overgrowth or in- 
crease of bony tissue ; hypertrophy of bone; an 
outgrowth of bone from a bone; exostosis. 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 745/2 Cases of hyperostosis in 
which there is a uniform deposit of bone. 1878 T. Bryant 
Pract. Surg. 1. 395 eo ofthe bony meatus. 1897 
AtisutT Syst. Med. 111. 117 When the hyperostoses are 
large they remain in a modified form. : 

Hence Hyperostotic (-p'tik) @., affected with 


hyperostosis. 

1867 J. B. Davis Thes. Craniforum 127 This.. skull is 
heavy and hyperostotic, and connected with this state there 
is a premature closure of the sutures. 

Hyperoxidation (-pksidé-fon). [f. Hyprr- 4 

+ OxipaTion.] Excessive oxidation. 

1876 HarLry Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 164 Due to hyperoxyda- 
tion of the blood. \ 

Hyperoxide (-pksaid), sb. Chem. [f. HyPEr-7 

+ OXIDE.] = PEROXIDE. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hyperoxydum, term employed 
by Berzelius..: a hyperoxide, 1879 G. Prescott Sp, Yele- 
phone 38 Hyperoxide of lead..may be used. 

+ Hypero:xide, a. Obs. [a. F. hyperoxyde, 
irreg. f. Gr. brépofu-s exceeding sharp.] Extremely 
sharp (in form, taste, etc.) ; very acute or acid. 

1805-17, R. Jameson Char. Min, (ed. 3) 209. Hyper-oxide 
({Fr.] hyper-oxyde) ; that is to say, uncommonly acute, as 
in the variety of calcareous-spar, which consists of two 
rhomboids, of which the one is acute and inverted, and 
the other much more acute. 1855 Mayne Exfos. Lex., 
Hyperoxys,..superacute ; superacid : hyperoxide. 

Hyperoxygenate (-pksidgéne't), v. [f Hy- 
PER- 4 + OXYGENATE.] ‘vans. To impregnate or 
combine with an excess of oxygen; to supersaturate 
with oxygen. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1793 Beppoes Calculus 223 By surcharging the blood with 
oxygene, by hyper-oxygenating it, if I may use the expres- 
sion. /édid. 264 An hyper-oxygenated atmosphere. 1803 
Ann. Rev. 1. 377/1 All those alkaline and earthy salts. .are 
shown... to be hyperoxygenated muriates. 1855 Mayne 
Expos, Lex., Hyperoxygenatus,..hyperoxygenated. 

- b. (humorous nonce-use, with allusion to Gr, 
éfvs sharp, acid.) To impart excess of sourness to. 
cx181x Soutney Let. to ¥. Murray in Smiles Mem. $. 
Murray (1891) I. 198 An old huckstering grocer .. whose 
natural sourness. .is hyperoxygenated by Methodism, 

So Hyperoxygena‘tion, the action of hyper- 
oxygenating or condition of being hyperoxyge- 
nated; Hypero’xygenize v. trams. = HyYPER- 


OXYGENATE (chiefly in pa. pple.). 

1793 E. Darwin in Beddoes Zezt. 61 Your..reasonings.. 
indicate .. hyperoxygenation to be the cause of this fatal 
disease [consumption]. 1802 CHENEvIx in PAzl. Trans, 
XCII. 126 Oxygenized and hyperoxygenized muriatic acids, 
1811 Edin. Rev. XVII. 407 ‘The acid supposed to be hy- 
peroxygenized. 1875 H. C. Woop 7%erap. (1879) 278 Dr. 
Colton .. maintains the absurdity that nitrous oxide pro- 
duces hyperoxygenation of the blood. 

+ Hypero uriate (hoi:pargksimitie'rict). 
Chem. Obs. [f. Hyprr- 7 +OxymuriaTE.] A salt 
of ‘hyperoxymuriatic’ (now called chloric) acid ; 


a chlorate. 

1794 G. Apams Wat. § Exp. Philos. 1. App. 546 Hyper- 
oxymuriats—by heat converted to muriats. 1812 Sir H. 
Davy Chem. Philos. 228 From any of the salts called hyper- 
oxymuriates, oxygene is procured by a dull red heat. 100 
grams of the hyperoxymuriate of potassa afford about 114 
cubical inches oxygene gas. 1823 [see CHLORATE]. 1854 
J. ScorFern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem, 361 Salts .. termed 
chlorates, but formerly hyper-oxy-muriates. 


+ Hyperoxymuria‘tic, a. Chem. Obs. [f. 
as prec. + Oxymuriatic.] In 4. acid, the old 
name of chloric acid HC1Og, as containing a larger 
amount of oxygen than an ‘oxymuriatic’ (chlorous) 
acid, HC1O,. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1. App. 541 The oxy- 
muriatic, the hyperoxymuriatic..acids. 1807 T. THomson 
Chem. (ed. 3) 11. 237 Berthollet..concluded from them, that 
the oxymuriatic acid had been decomposed during the 
process ; that. .another portion combined with an additional 
= of oxygen, and was converted into hyperoxymuriatic 
acid. 
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Hyperparasite (-pe'rissit). Zoo/. [f. Hy- 
PER- I + PaRasitE.] An animal parasitic upon a 
parasite, as certain insects in the larval state. So 
Hyperparasi‘tic a., parasitic on or in a parasite ; 
Hyperpa‘rasitism, the condition of being hyper- 
parasitic, as exemplified by certain /chneumonide 
and Chalcididw, the larve of which live in the 
bodies of other insect parasites. 

1886 Nature 6 May 16/2 About 25 species of the various 
parasitic and hyper-parasitic groups [of ants]. 

Hyperper (hoips-1per). Wumism. [ad. med.L. 
hyperperum, -pyrum, ad, Gr. iéprupov, f. tmép 
HYPeEr- +p fire: applied to gold highly refined 
by fire.) A Byzantine coin; the gold solidus 
(which at the cession of Crete was rather heavier 
than a half-sovereign). Cf. Du Cange Dessert. de 
inf. xvt numismatibus (Rome 1755) 123. 

1598 Hax.uyt Voy. I. 94 For each carte loade they giue 
two webbes of cotton amounting to the value of half an 
yperpera. 1886 J. Bury in Fru/. Hellenic Stud. VII. 312 
By this compact Boniface ceded to Venice Crete and the 
sum of 100,000 hyperpers. 

Hyperphoric (hoipaifprik), a. [f. Hyprr- 1 
+ Gr, -popix-ds, f. pépew to carry; cf. dmeppépew 
to carry over.] (See quot.) 
_ 1889 Nature 21 Nov. 49 Changes brought about by the 
introduction of a new, or the removal of an old mineral (e.g. 
dolomitization) are treated under the head of hyperphoric 
change. k 

Hyperphrygian, Anc. Mus.: see HYPER- 2. 

Hyperphysical (hoipasfi-zikal), @. [f. Hy- 
PER- I+ PHysicaL.] Above or beyond what is 
physical; supernatural. 

1600 Dr. Dodypoll u, iii. in Bullen O. P7. III, 121 Two 
sorts of dreams, One sort whereof are only phisicall, .. The 
other Hiperphisicall. 1686 Goap Cedest. Bodies 11. xiv. 358 
We don’t introduce Hyperphysical Causes to defeat Natural, 
but only unite them, and make them agree. 1820 T. JEr- 
FERSON Wit, (1830) 1V. 332 Speculations hyperphysical 
and antiphysical. 1843 Mitt Logic 1. iii. § 4 The existence 
of God, the soul, and other hyperphysical objects. 

Hence Hyperphy’‘sically adv., in a hyperphy- 
sical manner. 

1842 Sir W. Hamitton in Reid's Wks. 1. 210 note, Both 
the organic motions in the brain .. and the representations 
in the mind itself, hyperphysically determined on occasion 
of those motions. 4 

Hyperphy'sics. [f. Hyprr- 1 + Puysrcs.] 
The science or subject of supernatural things. 

1855 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1878 F. Fercuson Life 
Christ vi. 68 He called upon them to explain physics and 
metaphysics, hyperphysics and hypophysics. 

|| Hyperplasia (hoipasplé'-zia). Path, [mod.L., 
f. HypEr- 5 + Gr. wAdos formation, f. tAdooey to 
form. Cf. F. hyperplaste.] A form of hypertrophy 
consisting in abnormal multiplication of the cellular 
elements of a part or organ ; excessive cell-forma- 
tion. 

1861 BumstEeApD Ven, Dis. (1879) 593 In either case hyper- 
plasia is the morbid process, but in scleroses the newly- 
formed cells persist. .while in gummata they are eliminated. 
1873 T. H. Green /ntrod. Pathol. 93 The increased nutritive 
activity of the elements, which leads to an increase in their 
size, leads also to an increase in their zzder, and to the 
formation of a new tissue, which is similar to that from 
which it originated :—this is termed numerical hypertrophy, 
or hyperplasia. ; 

SoHy‘perplasm = prec.; Hyperplasic(-plz:zik), 
Hyperpla‘stic ad/s., of, pertaining to, or exhibit- 
ing hyperplasia. 

1873 I. H. Green Jntrod. Pathol. 149 The new formation 
of lymphatic tissue is in the first place hyperplastic .. sub- 
sequently, however, it may become heteroplastic. Jd. 258 
As the fever subsides, the hyperemia diminishes, the hyper- 
plastic process ceases, 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 48 Epi- 
thelial hyperplasm, with epidermoid transformation. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Hyperplasic. 

Hyperspherical, /ath.: see HYPER- 3. 

Hypersthene (hai‘poispm). AZ. Also hy- 
perstene. [ad. F. Ayfersténe (named by Haiiy in 
1803), f. Hyper- 4+ Gr. oévos strength ; from its 
superior hardness as compared with hornblende, 
with which it was formerly confounded. The 
Eng. form is assimilated to the Greek.] A silicate 
of iron and magnesium, of the pyroxene group, 
a greenish-black or greenish-grey mineral, closely 
allied to hornblende, often exhibiting a peculiar 
metalloidal lustre. 

1808 T, ALLAN List Min. 37 Hyperstene. 1821 R. JAme- 
son Man. Min, 132 Prismatoidal Schieler-Spar, or Hypers- 
thene. 1849 Dana Geol. xvii. (1850) 632 The pearly crystal- 
lization of the light grayish-green hypersthene. 1862 AnstED 
Channel Isl. 1. x. (ed. 2) 259 Varieties of hornblende and 
hypersthene, with chlorites, serpentines and mica, all abound. 

b. attrib. Hypersthene rock: = HYPERSTHENITE, 

1838 Penny Cycl, XII. 412/1 Dr. M¢Culloch. .first noticed 
Hypersthene rocks in Skye and Ardnamurchan. 1869 Cov- 
temp. Rev. X1. 366 The hypersthene mountains are painted 
in their real blackness. 1886 Pa// Mall G. 4 Sept. 4/2 The 
Cuchullins are quite unlike any other mountain group. .the 
coal-black ‘ hypersthene ’ rocks of which they are composed 
being only found in that district. : 

Hence Hypersthenic (haiparspe'nik) a.!, related 
to or containing hypersthene. 

1838 Penny Cycl, X11. 412/1 A dyke of Hypersthenic trap 
was noticed in Radnorshire. /did., Hypersthenic sienite. 








HYPERTROPHY. 


1862 Anstep Channel Isi. 1. x. (ed. 2) 259 Most of the 
veins are filled up with hypersthenic rocks. 1876 PacE 
Adv, Text-bk. Geol. vii? 127 ‘The term hypersthenic granite 
is applied to an admixture of quartz and hypersthene, with 
scattered flakes of mica. 

|| Hypersthenia (hoipaisprnia). Path. [mod. 
L., f. Hyper- 5 + Gr. o6évos strength.] Extreme 
or morbid excitement of the vital powers; the 
opposite of asthenia. 

1855 in Mayne A.xfos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Hypersthe-nic a.”, relating to, charac- 
terized by, or producing hypersthenia. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. Y : 

Hypersthenite (hoipaisprnoit), Min.  [f. 
HYPERSTHENE + -ITE.] A dark granite-like aggre- 
gate of hypersthene and labradorite; also called 
HyYperritE and Nor1re. 

1849 Murcnison Si/usia App. C. 537 ‘ Greenstones’. .are 
different varieties of hypersthenite and gabbro, 1879 RuTLry 
Study Rocks xiii. 249 The hypersthenites, or those rocks 
which consist of rhombic pyroxene in conjunction with 
triclinic felspar. 

Hyperthesis (hoipd-1pisis). [a. Gr. bmé pears 
transposition, f. imép Hypur- + 0éo1s placing.]} 
Transposition, metathesis. 

a. Anc. Pros. In a logacedic series, the substitu- 
tion, for a particular foot in one line, strophe, etc., 
of another foot in a corresponding line, strophe, 
etc., involving interchange or reversal of the quan- 
tities; e.g. the substitution of an iamb (v-) for a 
trochee (— v) or vice versa, 

1890 in Century Dict. 

b. Phzilol. ‘Transposition or metathesis of a letter 
from a particular syllable to the preceding or 
following syllable, as in Gr. weAava for *pedrana, 

1882 in OGILVIE. | f 

Hyperthetic (hoiparpe'tik), a. [ad. Gr. imep- 
Oerixos superlative.] Pertaining to or exhibiting 
hyperthesis. 

+ Hyperthe'tical, a. Ods. [f. as prec. +-AL.] 
Superlative. 

c¢1611 CHapMan /diad xv. Comm. (R.), These hyperthetical 
or superlative sort of expressions and illustrations. 

Hypertrophic (hoipaitrp'fik), a. [f. Hyprr- 
TROPH-Y +-IC.] Of the nature of, affected with, or 
producing hypertrophy. (Also fig.) 

1832 CoLErRIDGE in Blackw. Mag. XX XI. 956 The follow- 
ing Out-slough, or hypertrophic Stanza. 1839-47 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. III, 719/2 The anatomical characters of a 
hypertrophic brain. 1856 W. L. Linpsay Brit. Lichens 4x 
Their hypertrophic or abnormal condition. 

b. Gram. Characterized by excess of expression. 

1874 T. H. Key Lang. 271 In the Old German we find an 
abundant crop of hypertrophic comparatives from preposi- 
tions. 

So Hypertro'phical, a, (Craig 1847). 


Hypertrophied (hoips1trfid), a. [f. Hyper- 
TROPHY sd. or Vv. + -ED.] Affected with hypertrophy ; 
enlarged by excessive growth. 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 240/2 This cellular substance 
seemed to be hypertrophied. 1857 BerKELEY Cryftog. 
Bot. § 603. 532 The marginal sori being seated on the hyper- 
trophied teeth, 1873 T. H. Green J/utrod. Pathol. g2 The 
kidney. .may become hypertrophied, owing to the loss or in- 
capacity of its fellow. : 

b. jig. Overgrown, excessive. 

1879 Romanes in 19th Cent. Sept. 414 Such hyper- 
trophied conservatism as this ought not to be allowed to 
obstruct progress. 1881 — in Nature XXIII. 285 It is hard 
to be patient with such hypertrophied absurdity. 

Hypertrophous (heipsutrdfes), a. [f. stem 
of HyYPERTROPH-Y + -oUS.] Characterized by or 


affected with hypertrophy. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. II. 826/2 The hypertrophous 
condition. 1876 G. W. Batrour Dis. Heart ii. 60 The 
greatly dilated and hypertrophous left ventricle sends for- 
ward a wave of blood, 


Hypertrophy (heipstrdfi), sd. [ad. mod.L. 
hypertrophia, t. Gr. brep (see HYPER- 5) + -7popia, 
tpopn nourishment : cf. ATROoPHY.] Physiol. and 
fath. Enlargement of a part or organ of an animal 
or plant, produced by excessive nutrition ; excessive 
growth or development. The opposite of ATROPHY. 

1834 J. Forses Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 657 Hyper- 
trophy or dilatation of the heart. 1844 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 
21 We question.. whether this hypertrophy of fruit or vege- 
tables improves their flavour. 1 Fut Princ. 
Med. (ed. 5) 41 The term hypertrophy is applied to enlarge- 
ment of a part from an increase of its normal constituents, 
the structure and arrangement remaining essentially un- 
altered. 1881 Excycl. Brit. XII. 597/2 In many cases 
hypertrophy cannot be regarded as a deviation from health, 
but rather on the contrary as indicative of a high degree of 
nutrition and physical power. 1884 Bower & Scorr De 
Bary's Phaner. 492 Accumulations of parenchymatous cells 
. constituting as it were local hypertrophies of the medullary 
rays. 

b. fig. Overgrowth. 

1856 Chamb. Jrni. VI. 131 That hypertrophy of mon- 
archism which grew up under Louis XIV, and in the end 
destroyed his dynasty. 1883 Century Mag. July 419/1 
Nights of financial hypertrophy. 

Hype‘rtrophy,v. [f. prec. sb.; cf. ATROPHY v.] 

1. trans. To affect with hypertrophy. 

1846 P. M. Latuam Lect. Clin. Med, (ed. 2) xxxiv. 314 [The 
heart] is sooner hypertrophied, sooner attenuated. 1685 


HYPHA. 


W. K. Parker J/ammat. Desc. iv. ror The simple forms of 
its facial bones, not hypertrophied to make room for the teeth. 

2. intr. To undergo hypertrophy. 

¥883 tr. Ziegler's Pathol. Anat. 1. § 72 (Cent.) When 
a tissue manifests an abnormal tendency to overgrowth, it 
is said to hypertrophy, 

Hypethral, var. of HyPmTHRAL. 

|| Hypha (heifa). Bot. Pl. hyphe (-f7). 
[mod.L. (C. L. Willdenow, 1810), ad. Gr. ip web.] 
The structural element of the thallome of Fungi, 
consisting of longslenderbranched filaments,usually 
haying transverse septa, and together constituting 
the mycelium. 

1866 in 7yeas. Bot. 1874 Cooke Fungi 14 In Chionyphe 
Carteri the threads grow over the cysts exactly as the 
hypha of lichens is represented as growing over the gonidia. 
1875 [see HypHat]. 1897 WiLLis “lower. PZ. I. 23 In most 
of our forest trees and in many other plants, the root-hairs 
are replaced by a fungus whose hyphz absorb the products 
of decay in organic matter..in the same way. | 

|| Hyphemia, -emia (hif-, hoifmia). Path. 
[f Gr. i¢- = id under + aia blood; cf. Gr. 
vpatpos blood-shot. In mod.F. hyphémze.] a. 
Deficiency of blood. b. Extravasation of blood. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Hypheene, -ene (hoiffnz). Bot. [mod.L. 
(1801) arbitrarily f. Gr. tpatv-ev to weave.] A 
genus of palms with branching stems, found in 
Arabia, Africa, and Madagascar. One species, 
H, Thebaica, is the Doum-palm. Also attrzb. 

1878 H. M. Stantey Dark Cont. II. viii. 239 Hyphene 
palms. 1881 Gd. Words Jan. 37 Among other vegetable 
curiosities were the hyphane—the only branching member 
of the palm family. _ F ; 

Hypheresis, -eresis (hi-, hoific'r#sis). 
Gram. [a. Gr. tpaipects a taking away from 
under, omission: cf. aphxresis.] The omission of 
a letter or syllable in the body of a word, 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., Syllabic hypheresis. 

Hyphal (hoifal), a Bot. [f. HypHa + -aL.] 
Of or pertaining to the hypha of a fungus. 

1875 BennetT & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 267 In Usnuea barbata 
the growth in length and thickness and the internal differ- 
entiation of the tissue depend entirely on the hyphe, and. . 
the gonidia behave like foreign bodies in the hyphal tissue. 
1896 AttauTr Syst. Med. I. 90 The spores and developing 
hyphal filaments become surrounded by dense clusters of 
leucocytes. 

+Hy‘phear. Ods. [a. L. hyphear (Pliny), a. 
Gr, (Arcadian) tpeap, a kind of mistletoe growing 
on pines or firs.] A kind of mistletoe. 

1601 Horttanp Pliny I. 496 A difference there is in the 
Hyphear and Misselto, on what tree soeuer they are found. 
1613-16 W. Browne 47/2, Past. 1,1, Whose muting on those 
trees doth make to grow Rots curing hyphear, and the 
misseltoe, e 

+Hyphege'tic, a. Ods. [ad. Gr. ipyynrixds 
fitted for guiding (applied to Plato’s expository 
dialogues).] Of guiding or directing nature. 

1655 Stantey //ist, Philos. v. (r701) 175/t Of Platonick 
discourse there are two kinds, Hyphegetick, and Exegetick. 

Hyphen (hoifen), sd. [a. late L. hyphen, a. 
late Gr. 4 ipév, subst. use of ady. dpe together, 
in one, f. i’, i7d under + éy one. 

The hyphen of the Greek grammarians was the sign vu, 
placed under a compound, to indicate that it was not to be 
read as two words: in this sense the word is sometimes used 
technically by Palzcographers.] 

1, A short dash or line (-) used to connect two 
words together as a compound; also, to join the 
separated syllables of a word, as at the end ofa line ; 
or to divide a word into parts for etymological or 
other purposes. 

[1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 41 He would have 
us to reade these two last words in one, by way of ugér, 
thus.] c16z0 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 23 Hyphen is, 
as it wer,a band uniting whol wordes joined in composition 3 
as, a hand-maed [etc.], 1636 B. Jonson Dyscov., Bellum 
Seribent., What a sight it is, to see writers committed to- 
gether by the ears, for ceremonies, syllables, points, colons, 
commas, hyphens, and the like? 1678 Puivwies (ed. 4), 
Hyfhen. .isused, either when two words are joyned together, 
for the more conciseness of expression, as Se/finterest ; or 
when one part of aword concludes the former Line, and the 
one begins the next. 1881 Mason Zing. Gram. § 299 When 
the two elements of the compound are only partially blended, 
a hyphen is put between them, 

b,. Applied to the ‘ plus’ sign (+). 

1850 Daupeny A fomic The. iii. (ed. 2) 105 In Berzelius’s 
method..to express compound salts, the symbols for each 
were brought together by means of an hyphen +, 

2. transf. a, A short pause between two syllables 
in speaking. 

1868 Gro. Exior Sf. Gifsy 1. 15 Whistles low notes or 
seems to thrum his lute As a mere hyphen ’twixt two 
syllables Of any steadier man. 1872 C. Kinc Mountain. 
Sierra Nev. x, 208 With hyphens of silence between each 
two syllables. E 

b. A small connecting link. 

1868 G. Durr Pod. Surv, 169 It was a bridge for migra- 
tions. It was a hyphen, connecting different races. 1881 
Daily Tel, 2t June 6/8 M, de Lesseps, who is the sworn foe 
of all such geographical hyphens [isthmuses]. 


Hyphen (hei'fen), v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vans, To 
join by a hyphen ; to write (a compound) with a 
hyphen. 

1814 W. TayLor in Monthly Rev. LXXIV. 306 The 
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Englishman imagines all words connected by apposition to 
be hyphened together, and inflects them as a single word. 
1884 New Eng. Dict. Introd. 23 Many specialized com- 
binations..are often not even hyphened. 1891 S. Mostyn 
Curatica 128 The Joneses, when their father was induced 
to move from Shepherd’s Bush to Kensington, showed their 
gratitude to their mother by hyphening her name with their 
own.. ‘The Misses Robinson-Jones’. 1894 Sunday Sch. 
Times (Philad.) 3 Feb., On the principle that words should 
not be hyphened unless absolutely necessary. 

Hyphenate (hoi'fénc't), v.  [f. HypHen 5d. + 
-ATE 3,] trans. =HYPHEN 2. 

1892 Guardian 14 Sept. 1358 We ought_to hyphenate 
‘noble-simple’ [Shaks. Cyzzd. 11. iv. 133]. Cloten is noble 
by rank, but ‘simple’, that is, a clown, by nature and habit. 

Hence Hy‘phenated ///. a.; also Hyphena‘tion, 
the action of joining by a hyphen. 

1852 WV. § Q. 1st Ser. V. 124/2 The Germans giving the 
hyphenated title thus. 1886 19¢/ Cext. May 700 Arbitrary 
italicising, meaningless bracketing, and senseless hyphena- 
tion. 1893 E. Cours Exp. Lewis § Clark 1. 66 In the text 
..the name usually stands Council-bluff, in one hyphenated 
word, 

Hyphenic (hoife:nik), a. 
Of or pertaining to a hyphen. 

1851 NV. § Q. 1st Ser. IV. 204/1 The following I should 
call a hyphenic error. 

Hyphenize (hai-fénsiz), v. 
-IZE.) trans. = HYPHEN 2. 

1869 South. Rev. July 59 A flood of absurdities, many 
of which are badly hyphenised elongations of existing 
vocables. 1879 Daily News 20 Nov. 4/6 The reconciliation 
of Austria and Hungary, and the predominance of the latter 
in a hyphenized monarchy. : eta 

Hence Hypheniza‘tion, the action of joining or 
writing with a hyphen. 

1851 WV. & Q. 1st Ser. IV. 204/z A neglect of mental 
hyphenization often leads to mistake as to an author’s 
meaning. 1894 Sunday Sch. Times (Philad.) 3 Feb., No 
two writers, probably, would agree as to the hyphenization of 
any fifty words taken at random, ' 

Hyphomycetous (hi:f-, hoi:fo,mois7‘tas), a. 
Bot. [f. mod.L. Hyphomycetes (f. Gr. tpn web + 
puentes fungi) +-ous.] Of or belonging to the 
Hyphomycetes,a group of fungi consisting simply of 
hyphee (Martius Alora Crypt. Erlang. 1817). 

1887 Garnsey tr. De Bary’s Fungi i. v.172 The Enty- 
lomeae. .are simple hyphomycetous forms. 

Hypidiomorphie (hipi:dio»mgufik), a. AZin. 
[mod. f. (Rosenbusch) Ayg-, Hypo- 4 + Ipiomor- 
PHIC.] Partially or incompletely idiomorphic. 

1888 A. C. Lawson in Amer. Geologist Apr. 204-The 
order being first plagioclase in more or less idiomorphic 
lath-shaped individuals lying in all positions, then augite 
generally allotriomorphic, sometimes hypidiomorphic. 

Hence Hypidiomo'rphically adv. 

1888 W. S. BayLry in Aszer. Naturalist Mar, 209 The 
rock is hypidiomorphically granular. 

Hypinosis (hipindwsis). Path. [f Hypo- 4 
+ Gr. is, iv-ds tissue + -osts.] A diseased state of 
the blood in which the quantity of fibrin is below 
the normal ; opp. to Aypfer7noszs. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Svzon’s Anim. Chem. I. 296 These 
researches exhibit less of the characters of hypinosis than 
those instituted on the blood at the commencement of con- 
tinued fever. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 704 Hypinosis 
may be a result of hemorrhage. 

Hence Hypino'tic a., pertaining to hypinosis. 

1855 in Mayne Evfos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hypiodie, -iodous, etc.: see Hypo-10pi¢, etc. 

Hypish, obs. form of Hyrrisn. 


|| Hypneesthesis (hipnesp7'sis), Path. [f. Gr. 
Unv-os sleep + ato@nots perception, feeling.] Sleepy 
feeling ; dulled sensibility ; drowsiness, 

1855 in Mayne Z-xfos. Lex. 

Hence Hypnesthe:sic @., affected with hypnees- 
thesis. 

1889 Lancet 28 Dec. 1331/1 Many of these pathological 


phenomena are simply the hypnesthesic nerves picking up 
the physiological sights, sounds, and sensations. 

Hypnagogic (hipnagy'dzik), a. [ad.F. hypna- 
gogigue, f. Gr. Umv-os sleep + dywyds leading, f, 
aye to lead.] Properly, Inducing or leading to 
sleep; in quots.=that accompanies falling asleep. 

1886 Gurney Phantasms of Living 1. 390 The ‘hypna- 
gogic’ hallucination was as truly the projection of the per- 
cipient’s own mind as the dream. 1895 Q. Rev. July 215 
Hallucinations like the ‘ hypnagogic illusions’ with which 
many people are familiar. 

|| Hy*pnale. Ods. [ad. late L. hypnalé (So- 
linus), a, Gr. imvadén, fem. of imvadéos sending to 
sleep, f. irvos sleep.] (See quots.) 

1398 TRevisa Barth. De P. R. xvitt. x. (1495) 763 Ympnalis 
is a manere of adder that sleeth wyth slepe. 1613 PuRcHAS 
Pilgrimage (1614) 560 The Dipsas killes those whom shee 
stingeth with thirst. The Hypanale with sleep, as befell to 
Cleopatra, 1635 Swan Sec. M. (1670) 440 Those whom the 
Hypnale stingeth die with sleep. 

Hypnic (hipnik), a rare. [ad. Gr. immx-ds, 
f. imvos sleep.] Of, pertaining to, or inducing sleep. 

ree Syd. Soc. Lex., Hypnic, having power to produce 
sleep. 

Hypno- (hi‘pno),,before a yowel hypn-, com- 
bining form of Gr. imvos sleep. The compounds in 
Greek were not numerous, and all those employed 
in English are new formations, and chiefly patho- 
logical terms. " 


[f. as prec. + -I0.] 


[f HypHen sd, + 





HYPNOSIS, 


Hy:pnobate [Gr. -Barns walker], a sleep-walker 
(Cent. Dict.). Hypnocyst (hi'pnosist) Azo/., an 
encysted protozoan which remains quiescent and 
does not develop spores, Hypnodylic (-di'lik) 
a, [Opyuic], pertaining to an ‘odylic force’ pro- 
ducing the hypnotic state; so Hypno'dylism, 
the practice of using this force. Hypnoge‘nesis, 
Hypno'geny, induction of the hypnotic state; so 
Hypnogene'tic, -ge‘nic, Hypno‘genous add/s., 
producing the hypnotic state; vavely, producing 
sleep. Hypnogene‘tically adv., by hypnogenesis. 
Hypno'logy [cf. F. Ayfnologie], the part of phy- 
siological science which deals with the phenomena 
of sleep ; hence Hypnolo'gic, -ical adjs., of or per- 
taining to hypnology. Hypno‘logist, one versed 
in hypnology. Hypnopho'bia, Hypno‘phoby 
[Gr. -poBia, f. péBos fear; cf. F. hypnophodie), 
a morbid dread of falling asleep (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886); hence Hypnopho'bie a. (Mayne Lxfos. 
Lex,1855). Hy'pnoscope[Gr.cxonds see-SCoPE], 
an instrument used to ascertain if a person is a hyp- 
notic subject. Hypno‘sophist, an adept in Hyp- 
no‘sophy [Gr. copia wisdom], knowledge of the 
phenomena of sleep. Hy’pnosperm, -spore So/., 
an oospore or zygospore (in the A/gx) which, after 
fertilization, passes through a period of rest before 
germinatihg ; a resting cell or spore; so Hy"pno- 
spora:nge, Hy:pnospor‘angium /o/., a sporan- 
gium containing hypnospores; Hypnospo'ric a., 
of the nature of a hypnospore. 

1885 EF. R. LANKEsTER in Eucycl. Brit. XIX. 841/2 The 
sclerotia are similar in nature to the *hypnocysts of other 
Protozoa. 1888 RoiLtEston & Jackson Anim. Lifé 258 
The [Amceeba] when in a state of repose .. forms a spherical 
or oval ball. .. It sometimes occurs in this condition sur- 
rounded by a delicate membrane forming a ‘hypnocyst’. It 
is then ‘resting’, owing to drought or plentiful nutrition. 
1889 Daily News 24 Dec. 2/7 *Hypnodylic operators are 
born, not made. /ézd., ‘The phenomena of *hypnodylism in 
actual operation. Jd7d., The scope of hypnotism and 
odylism, the aspects of *hypnogenesis, the conditions of 
odylic force. 1887 E. Gurney in JZind Apr. 214 Certain 
recent events, however, have given special importance to 
this topic of trance-induction or ‘hypnogeny’, and have 
raised .. the question of the efficacy of psychical influence 
as a *hypnogenetic agent. 1888 Sczence 9 Noy. 222 Physical 
methods [of hypnotization], especially hypnogenetic zones, 
do not exist except as the results of suggestion. 1884 Lond. 
Med. Rec. Aug. 360 We call those substances *hypnogenic 
which, whenadministered, maycausesleep. 1887 ortu. Rev. 
May 737 The so-called ‘hysterogenic’ and ‘hypnogenic’ 
pressure points. 1886 F. W. H. Myers in Proc. Soc. Psych. 
Res. Oct, 127 No attempt..has been made to correlate this 
*hypnogenous force or suggestion at a distance with hypno- 
genous agencies employed in the subject’s actual presence. 
Lbid, note, {must adopt from the French the word *hypnogeny 
for the production of hypnotic states. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
*Hypnologic, of or belonging to hypnology. 1847 Craic, 
*Hypnological, 1860 New Syd. Soc. Year-6k, 203 Azam has 
repeated Mr. Braid’s hypnological experiments, and finds that 
catalepsy and anesthesia can be obtained in the way he indi- 
cates. 1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. IV. 681/2 -An advertising 
*hypnologist whom L allowed to try his art upon the sleep- 
less individual. 1833 DuncLison (Worcester), *Hypnology. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hypnology, the part of hygiene which 
treats of the doctrine of sleep. 1855 Mayne ZxZos. 
Lex., *Hypnophobia, term for fear or dread of sleep; also 
a term for Ephialtes, or night-mare; *hypnophoby. 1885 
Athenzum 3 Jan. 21/2 He [Dr. J. Ochorowicz] finds that 
by hanging a magnetic tube, which he calls a ‘*hypnoscope’, 
from the index finger, sensations of a peculiar description 
are realized. 1885 Padd Mall G. 27 Feb. 3/2 Experiments 
have proved that about 30 per cent. of mankind can be 
subjected to mesmeric influences, while on the rest the 
hypnoscope has no effect. 1888 Sat. Rev. 18 Aug. 196/1 
Every *hypnosophist .. has his own little private dodge for 
smuggling himself over the frontier of the land of Nod. 
Ibid., The term *hypnosophy is new, perhaps, but it looks 
rather neat and convenient. /é7d., Hypnosophy stands to 
scientific discussion of the facts about sleep as theosophy 
stands to religion. 1889 Bennett & Murray Cryftog. Bot. 
266 It [the zygosperm] then remains dormant through the 
winter as a resting cell or *hypnosperm, germinating in the 
spring. 

Hypnoid (hi-pnoid), @. Bot. [f. Hypn-um + 
-o1D.] Belonging or akin to the genus Hypnum. 

1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. 1. xv. 481 Thesurrounding 
rocks are covered with jungermannias and hypnoid mosses. 

Hypnone (hipndn). Med. [a. F. hypnone, f. 
Gr. Unv-os sleep + -ONE.] A name given to aceto- 
phenone, C,H,;.CO.CH,, as a hypnotic. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hypnone,..Dujardin-Beaumetz’s term 
for phenylmethyl-ketone or acetophenone. A colourless, 
very mobile liquid .. obtained by distilling a mixture of 
calcium benzoate and acetate. 1888 Medical News (U.S.) 
1g May 547/2 Various other hypnotics have been more 
recently proposed, such as..hypnone and methylal, 

Hypnophilous (hipng‘files), az. [f. Gr. trvo-y 
HyYPNUM + idos loving.] (See quot.) 

1855 in Mayne Zxfos. Lex, 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hyp- 
nophilous, growing among the mosses. 

Hypnosis (hipndwsis). Phys. [f. Gr. type 
*tmvwots, n. of action f. imvd-ev to put to sleep. 
Cf. F. hypnose morbid sleep.] 

1. ‘ The inducement or the gradual approach of 
sleep’ (Syd. Soc, Lex. 1886). 

1876 Hariry Mat, Med. (ed. 6) 765 It invariably produced 
hypnosis and contraction of the pupil in him, 


Cal 


HYPNOTIC. 


2. Artificially produced sleep: esp. that induced 
by hypnotism ; the hypnotic state. 

1882 Quain’s Dict. Med. 973 The too ready adoption of 
hypnosis or Braidism may do harm rather than good. 1892 
Brit, Med. Frnl. 27 Aug. 459 The stages of hypnosis at- 
tained, varied from a slight degree of drowsiness to deep 
trance. 1893 Pall Mall G. 10 Jan, 2/1 The waking from 
hypnosis occurs through immediate action of the imagina- 
tion, the command to wake up, or through sense [etc.].. 1898 
Times 13 July 4/t Any suggestion offered to a person during 
hypnosis has an exaggerated effect on his mind. 

Hypnotic (hipngtik), a.and sb, [ad. F. hyf- 
notigue (16th c. in Paré), ad. late L. hypndticus, 
a. Gr. imvwrixds inclined to sleep, sleepy; also, 
putting to sleep, narcotic, f. irvdev to put to sleep. 
In 2, short for meuro-hypnotic : see Hypnotism. ] 

A. adj. 1. Inducing sleep; soporific. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur, 1. ii. 31 Not neglecting hypnoticke, 
cordiall, and deoppilatiue medicines. 1758 J. S. Le Dran’s 
Observ. Surg. (1771) 300 Hypnotic Draughts constantly 
repeated. 1878 T. Bryant Pvact. Surg. 1. 249 The hydrate 
of chloral is a drug of great value as possessing hypnotic 
Gpalifies without the evils attendant on other drugs of this 
class, 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of hypnotism 
or ‘nervous sleep’ ; accompanied by hypnotism; 
producing hypnotism, hypnotizing. 

1843 Brain Neurypnol. 7 In respect to the Neuro-Hypnotic 
_ State induced by the method explained in this treatise. 
Tbid. 14 The method I now recommend for inducing the 
hypnotic condition. 1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. IV. 696/2 
Some remarkable connection between the state of the eyes 
and condition of the brain and spinal cord, during the 
hypnotic state. 1874 MaupstEy Resfons. in Ment, Dis. vii. 
238 In the hypnotic or so-called mesmeric state. 1884 
E. Gurney in Mind Jan. 115 A gradual and continuous 
decline of hypnotic waking into hypnotic sleep. 1892 19¢/ 
Cent, Jan, 24 To this day the..Fakirs of India throw 
themselves into a state of hypnotic ecstasy. 1898 77es 
13 July 3/6 If they were going to suggest that the will had 
been obtained by hypnotic suggestion. 

3. Susceptible to hypnotism; hypnotizable. 

1881 S/andard 29 Jan., The unfortunate young man was 
..‘hypnotic’. 1892 E. Harr in Brit. Med. Frnl. 3 Dec. 
1220 The confirmed and trained hypnotic subject is a 
maimed individual in mind and body. 

sb. 1, An agent that produces sleep; a 


sedative or soporific drug. 

168: tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Hypnotic, a 
medicine that causes sleep. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 
xIv. 489 Hypnoticks are oft necessary in this Disease. 1787 
Best Angling (ed. 2) 70 Evident to all who know the nature 
and operation of hypnotics, 1874 CARPENTER Ment. Phys. 
11. xv. (1879) 576 The droning voice of a heavy reader on 
a dull subject, is often a most effectual hypnotic. 1876 
Harvey Mat, Med. (ed. 6) 344 In moderate doses chloral 
hydrate is a pure hypnotic. is , 

2. A person under the influence of hypnotism. 

1888 C. L. Norton in V. Amer. Kev. June 705 It is a 
recognized fact that the senses of hypnotics fall completely 
under the control of the hypnotizer. 1893 E, Harr in 
Brit. Med. Frnl. 11 Feb. 302 The hypnotic under the 
influence of suggestion is capable of becoming a dangerous 
lunatic of anew kind, oe 

+Hypnotical (hipng'tikal), a. Ods. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] = prec. A. I. 

1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disf. 112 Their similitude to 
Hypnoticall medicaments. ; ; 

Hence Hypno‘tically adv., ina hypnotic manner ; 
by means of hypnotism. 

e1700 D, G. Harangues Quack Doctors 15 It affecteth 
the Cure .. Hypnotically. 1883 19% Cent. Oct. 708 It 
would be a conceivable hypothesis that the trance con- 
dition is produced hypnotically. 1891 Datly News 31 Mar, 
5/1 ‘The Hypnotiser. -hypnotically suggested her visions, 

Hypnotism (hi'pnctiz’m). [f. Hypnor-to + 
-1sM. This wordis due to Dr. James Braid of 
Manchester, who in 1842 introduced the term 
neuro-hypnotism for ‘the state or condition of 
nervous sleep ’, and in 1843 used the shortened form 
hypnotism, when the context made the sense plain.] 

1. The process of hypnotizing, or artificially pro- 
ducing a state in which the subject appears to be 
in a deep sleep, without any power of changing 
his mental or physical condition, except under the 
influence of some external suggestion or direction, 
to which he is involuntarily and unconsciously 
obedient. On recovering from this condition, the 
person has usually no remembrance of what he has 
said or done during the hypnotic state. The term 
is also applied to the branch of science which deals 
with the production of this state, and its causes and 
phenomena. See BRAIDISM, MESMERISM. 

The usual way of inducing the state consists in causing 
a person to look fixedly, for several minutes, with complete 
concentration of the attention, at a bright or conspicuous 
object placed above and in front of the eyes at so short 
a distance that the convergence of the optic axes can only 
be accomplished with effort. i 

1842 Brat in Trans. Brit. Assoc. (29 June), Practical 
Essay on the Curative Agency of Neuro-Hypnotism. 1843 
— Neuryfpnol. 13 By the term ‘ Neuro-Hypnotism’ then, 
is to be understood ‘nervous sleep’; and, for the sake of 
brevity, suppressing the prefix ‘neuro’, by the terms— 
Hypnotic, will be understood ‘The state or condition of 
nervous sleep’; Hypnotize, ‘To induce nervous sleep’; 
Hyfnotized, ‘One who has been put into the state of 
nervous sleep'; Hypnotism, ‘ Nervous sleep’; Hypnotist, 
“One who practises Neuro-Hypnotism’. 1847-9 Toop Cycé. 
Anat. 1V. 695/2 Modes of inducing somnambulism .. prac- 

Vou. V, 
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tised .. under the designation of hypnotism. 1852 Braip 
(t7t@e) Magic, Witchcraft, Animal Magnetism, Hypnotism 
and Electro Biology (ed. 3), 1883 19th Cent. Oct. 696 
Under the name of Hypnotism, the subject has after a long 
interval reappeared on the scientific horizon. 1892 Bit. 
Med. Frul. 27 Aug. 459 Hypnotism is an agent of great 
value in the treatment of chronic alcoholism. 1893 Padd 
Mall G. 10 Jan. 1/3 Hypnotism is the science which deals 
with the phenomena of a peculiar mental state produced by 
artificial means, 1898 77es 14 July 14/3 The habitual use 
of hypnotism on women is greatly injurious, both morally 
and intellectually, 

2. The state thus induced: the hypnotized or 


hypnotic condition. 

1843 [see sense 1]. 1847 Nat, Encyc?. I. 760 This induced 
him [Braid] to give another name, Hypnotism, to the state 
in which persons are thus placed. 1860 /édustr. Lond. 
News 11 Feb, 139/2 Hypnotisme, or nervous sleep, now 
exciting so much attention in the French medical world. 
1862 Lytron St~ Story II, 215 ‘he enchanters and magi- 
cians arrived. .at the faculty of. .inducing fits of hypnotism, 
trance, mania, 1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lond. (ed. 2) 
98 Swedenborg had the power of inducing, in his own case, 
a state clearly the same as what we now call mesmerism or 
hypnotism, . 

3. Sleepiness or sleep artificially induced by any 
means ; also fig. 

1860 I. TayLor Sir. Hebr. Poetry (1873) 27 He has 
fallen into a sort of Biblical hypnotism, or artificial slumber, 
under the influence of which the actual meaning of words 
and phrases fails to rouse attention. 1875 H. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 23, I have given a hypodermic injection of 
a grain of morphia to a man, inducing a degree of hypno- 
tism. 1885 Zzwes 15 Dec. 9 The country will be the 
gainer by the hypnotism of the one party and the for- 
bearance of the other, 

Hypnotist (hi-pnctist). [f. as prec. + -187.] 
One who studies or practises hypnotism ; a hypno- 
tizer. Also attrib. 

1843 [see Hypnotism 1]. 1884 Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. 1. 
v. 12 Results which..indicate a special sympathy or ‘ rap- 

ort’ between a hypnotist or mesmerist and a sensitive 
subject’. 1890 Athenxui 10 May 603/1 The cleverest 
hypnotists have recently told us. that they cannot induce 
a victim to commit an act altogether repugnant to his or 
her moral character. 1893 E. Harr in Brit. Med. Frul. 
18 Feb. 363 The hypnotist faith-curer of the hospital ward 
and the priestly faith-curer of the grotto are in truth utilising 
the same human elements. : 3 

Hence Hypnoti'stic a., relating to hypnotists or 
hypnotism. 

Hypnotize (hipnotaiz), v. [f. as Hypnor-1c + 
-ZE: in F, hypnotiser.] trans. To put into a 
hypnotic state; to place under the influence of 
hypnotism; to mesmerize. Also 40 hypnotize into 
(a state or belief). Also adsol, 

1843 [see Hypnotism 1]. 1847-9 Topp Cyc?, Anat. IV. 
703/t Observations upon individuals hypnotised by Mr. 
Braid. 1880 Brit, Med. Frnl. 4 Sept. -382 The natural 
normal state of those who may be readily hypnotised. 
1892 Daily News 17 Dec. 5/5 They hypnotised themselves 
into believing in it. 1892 A7zt. Med. F¥rnl. 3 Dec. 1219 
Anyone can hypnotise, and every one can hypnotise if he is 
patient enough, and either scientifically intelligent or 
ignorantly fanatic. 1896 Voice (N. Y.) 6 Feb. 2/4 Houses 
of Representatives have been hypnotized into subserviency. 

Hence Hypnotized /p/.a,; Hy pnotizing v0/. sb. 
and ff/.a. Also Hy’pnotizable, capable of being 
hypnotized. Hypnotizability (hi:pndtoizabi liti), 
capability of being hypnotized. Hypnotiza'tion, 
the action of hypnotizing, or condition of being 


hypnotized, Hy-‘pnotizer, one who hypnotizes. 

1888 Amer. ¥rul. Psychol. May 520 To furnish a criterion 
of the *hypnotizability of the subject. 1885 Eng. Mechanic 
13 Feb. 512 The number of *hypnotisable subjects. 1883 
Proc. Soc. Psych, Res. 1. v. 67 After a very short course of 
*hypnotisation, 1892 Spectator 2 Jan, 26/2 Horses are 
very susceptible to hypnotization. 1843 *Hypnotized [see 
Hypnotism 1]. 1880 Romanes in 19/4 Cent, Sept. 475 
When he clattered his teeth, the hypnotised patient re- 
peated the movement. 1883 Jdid. Oct. zor The ‘subject’ 
mimics or obeys his *hypnotiser in a quite mechanical way. 
1889 Athenzum 25 May 661/t He meets the monk Helio- 
bas .. reputed hypnotizer and mesmerist. 1843 Braip 
Neurypnol. 7 It was alleged that my mode of *hypnotizing 
was no novelty. 1883 Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. 1. v.63 The 
hypnotising process may carry a ‘sensitive’ subject in a 
minute. .into hypnotic sleep. 

Hypnotoid (hipnétoid), a. [f. Hypnor-ic + 
-o1D.] Like or resembling the hypnotic state. 

1887 E. Gurney in Proc. Amer. Soc. Psych. Res. Dec, 
zor This young lady had a wonderful hypnotoid sensitive- 
ness, by which she was sometimes able to make unconscious 
estimates. 

|| Hypnum (hipnim). Bot. Pl. hypnums, 
hypna. [mod.L., ad. Gr. trvov (Theophr.) ‘moss 
growing on trees’.] A large genus of pleurocarpous 
mosses; feather-moss. 

1753 Cuamsers Cyc. Supp. s.v.. The branches of the 
Hypnums are usually spread about upon the ground, and 
are perennial. J/éid., The family of the Hypna is very 
numerous. 1837 JoHNsTON in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club I. 
No, 5. 155 Amongst hypnain spongy places. 1857 THOREAU 
Autumn (1894) 138 One whole side, the upper, was covered 
with green hypnum, A 

0 (hi*po), s4.1 ? Obs, Also 8 hippo, hyppo, 
9 pl. (rare) hypos. [Abbreviation of Hypocuon- 
pri: cf. Hyp.] Morbid depression of spirits. 

1711 Manpevite (¢7¢/e) A Treatise of the Hypochondriack 
and Hysterick Passion vulgarly call’d the Hypo in Men 
and Vapours in Women. 1725 Baitey Evasm. Collog. 163 
When he’s neither in a Passion, nor in the Hippo, nor in 





HYPO-. 


1756-66 Amory ¥. Buncle (1770) 

Il. 157 A chronic hyppo, 1851 H. MeLvitte Whale i. 1 
When my hypos get the upper hand of me. 1869 Mrs. 
Stowe Oldtown F. 333 Alleging as a reason that ‘’t would 
bring on her hypos’. 

Hypo (hoi-po), 50.2 Photogr. 
Ilyposutpuire.] The salt formerly called hypo- 
sulphite, now thiosulphate, of soda, used for fixing 
photographic pictures. Also attrib. 

186r Photogr. News Alm, in Circ. Sc. (¢ 1865) I, 155/1 A 
little will be lost in the hypo fixing bath, 7d. 155/2 The 
proof assumes a disagreeable red hue after it is fixed with 
the hypo. 1889 Axthony’s Photogr. Bull, Il. 76 Hypo is 
cheap, and can be bought at nearly every drug store. /é7d. 
274 ‘lhe action of restrainers and retarders, of hypo- 
eliminators. 

Hypo- (hipo, haipe), before vowels also hyp-, 
prefix, repr. Gr. tro-, ta- (f. tard prep. and ady. 
‘under’=L. sub), largely employed in Greek in the 
formation of verbs, adjectives, and substantives. 

With verbs, and their derivatives, ¥ro- had the senses 
‘under, beneath, down, from below; underhand, secretly ; 
in a subordinate degree, slightly’. With adjectives and 
substantives, bo- had the local sense ‘ beneath, under’ in 
a prepositional relation to the substantive implied in the 
radical part, or the sense ‘in a lower relation, in a lower 
degree, slightly, somewhat, a little’ in an adverbial relation. 
Few Greek words containing the prefix came down through 
late L. and Fr. into English; the only ones of ME. age 
being the ecclesiastical words hyfocrite and hypocrisy, 
found soon after 1200 (the derivatives, Ayfocritic, -al, etc. 
are later, of 16thc.). A few technical words, e. g. Ayfosarca, 
hypostasis, occur (though hardly as Eng.) in end of 14th. ; 
a considerable number, including Ayfochonder, -chondria, 


Liquor. 1738 [see Hyp]. 


-hypostatic, hypotenuse, hypothec, hypothesis, hypotrache- 


lium, hypotyposis, appear in 16th c.,and others, as Ayfocaust, 
hypogaster, -gastrium, hypogeval,in17the. But the great 
majority of the hyfo- formations belong to the vocabulary 
of modern science, and have no actual Greek prototypes, 
but are formed (usually) on Greek elements, and more or 
less in accordance with Greek principles of word-formation, 
Hyfo- has not, like Ayfer-, become a living element, capable 
of being prefixed at will to words of any origin. 

The first vowel in Gr, d7o-, L. Ayfo-, is short, and all the 
early words in English were introduced with the y short, 
as in hypocrite, hypocrisy, etc. The y is marked as short in 
all compounds with 4yZo- in Pronouncing Dictionaries down 
to the middle of the r9th c. Some later Dictionaries, while 
retaining short y under stress, primary or secondary, as in 
hypocaust, hypothetic, make it long (ai) in unaccented 
syllables, as in Ayfothesis, hypotenuse. But the later tendency 
in the South of England has been to treat y in all positions 
except before two consonants as (ai), and, against etymology 
and history, to say Ay¥posulphate, hypostatical, etc. 

I. 1. In words from Greek: the most important 
of these are hypochondria, hypocrisy, hypocrite, hy- 
potenuse, hypothec, hypotheszs, and their derivatives. 

2. In modern formations, with sense ‘ under, be- 
neath, below’, of relative position ; sometimes anti- 
thetical to terms in Epi- or Hyprr-. In one set 
(a), hyfo- has a prepositional relation governing the 
sb. occurring or implied in the following element, 
as in hyfobasal, HYPOBRANCHIAL, HyYPODERMIO, 
Hypoc bossa ; in- another (6), iyfo- qualifies the 
second element adverbially or attributively, signi- 
fying that this is itself the sether or lower of two 
(or more), as in Hyposuast, hypomere, hypozoa 
(animals low in the scale). 

3. Mus. a. Prefixed to the names of musical 
modes in hyfowolian, -dorian, -ionian, -lydian, 
-mixolydian, -phrygian, to denote either (a) the 
grave modes in Ancient Greek music, beginning at a 
definite interval below the ordinary.“olian, Dorian, 
etc. or (4) the ‘ plagal’ modes in medizeval music, 
each of which has a compass a fourth below that 
of the corresponding ‘authentic’ mode. b. Also 
formerly in names of intervals measured down- 
wards, as hypodiapason, -diapente, -diatessaron, 
-ditone (see DIAPASON, etc.). (Cf. HypEr- 2.) 

1397 Mortey /utrod, Mus. 98 If the leading part were 
highest, then would they call it [a Fuge] in hypodiatessaron, 
which is the fourth beneath. 1651 J. F[REAKE) Agrippa's 
Occ. Philos. 260 Clio with the Moon move after the Hypo- 
dorian manner. /d7d. 261 Urania also doth the eight 
create And musick Hypo-Lydian elevate. 1760 STILES 
Anc. Greek Music in Phil. Trans. L1.712 We have already 
shown the Hypodorian mese to have been in e, the Hypo- 
phrygian in /#, and the Hypolydian in gf. /did., ‘The 
Hypoionian mese was inserted in natural, and the Hypo- 
zolian in g natural, at a fourth respectively from the Ionian 
and AXolian. 1844 Beck & Fetron tr. Munk’s Metres 290 
The Mixolydian and Hypolydian were subordinate species 
of the Lydian [mood]. 1867 MacrarreN ‘armonyi.17. 1897 
Daily News 19 Mar. 6/4 Much fun was made of a sailor's 
ditty said to be written in the hypomixolydian mode. 

4. ‘To some extent’, ‘slightly’, ‘somewhat’, in 
many adjectives; similarly in substantives, with 
the sense ‘slight’ or ‘deficient’. These words 
belong chiefly to pathology, and are the opposites 
of similar formations beginning with Hyprr- II. 

5. In Chemistry, 4yfo- (in contrast to HyPER- 7) 
is used to name an oxygen compound lower in the 
series than that having the simple name without 
Aypo-; thus, sulphurous acid =1,SO3, hyposul- 
phurous acid = H,SO,, vanadic oxide V,O;, hypo- 
vanadic oxide V,0,(VO.), vanadious oxide V,Os, 
hypovanadious oxide V,O,(VO). 
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II. The more important words belonging to all 
these groups appear in their alphabetical order as 
main words; others of less importance or less 
frequent use follow here. (In many of these the 
immediate derivation is obvious, they being simply 
formed by prefixing /ypfo- to another word, the 
etymology of which will be found in its place: 
e. g. hypoazotzc, f. hypo- + Azoric, etc.) 

Hypoanti‘monate Chevz., a salt of antimony te- 
troxide. ||Hypoarria A/. /chthyol. [Gr.@dpror little 
egg],a pair of protuberant oval ganglia developed 
beneath the optic lobes of osseous fishes; hence 
Hypoa‘rian a. Hypoazo'tic a. Chem. = Hypo- 
NITROUS; hence Hypoazotide = hyponitrous acid, 
H,N,O, (Syd. Soc, Lex. 1886). Hypoba‘sal a. 
Bot., applied to the lower of the two cells or 
portions of the oospore of vascular cryptogams 
(cf. EPrBASAL). ||Hypobole (hipg'bélz) het. 
[Gr. tmoBodn, f. troBaddAew to throw under, 
suggest], the mentioning and refuting of objections 
which might be brought against the speaker’s case 
by an opponent. ||Hypocatha‘rsis J/Zed. [Ca- 
THARSIS], a slight purging ; so Hypocatha‘rtic a. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hy pochil (-kil), || Hypo- 
chilium (-kai'livjm) Lot, [Gr. yetdros lip], the 
basal portion of the labellum of an _ orchid 
(Treas, Bot. 1866). Hypochlo‘rin Chem. [Gr. 
xAwpés green], Pringsheim’s name for a sub- 
stance found in eyery plant-cell which contains 
chlorophyll. || Hypoclidium (-klai‘di#m) Ornz¢h. 
[Gr. #Aels, eAeL5- key], the interclavicular element 
of the clayicles of a bird, seen in the merrythought 
of afowl; hence Hypocli‘dian a. + Hypoco‘lon, 
asemicolon, Hypocone Zool. [Cone], the sixth 
cusp of the upper molar tooth of mammals of the 
group Lunodonta. Hypocry'stalline a. J/z7., 
consisting of crystals contained in a non-crystalline 
or massive mineral substance. Hy'pocycle sovce- 
wd. (see quot., andcf. Eprcycin), ||Hypoda‘ctylum 
Ornith. [Gr. daxrvAos finger], the lower surface of 
a bird’s toe (Mayne, 1855). ‘+ Hypodea‘con [Gr. 
brodiaxovos under-servant], a subdeacon. Hy:po- 
derma‘tomy J/ed, [Gr. dépya skin + ropy cutting], 
incision ofa subcutaneous part (Syd. Soc. Lex.1886). 
Hypodermoclysis (-doimp‘klisis) Med. [Gr. 
«dvots a washing, drenching], the injection of 
nutrient fluids under the skin in the collapse from 
cholera .or other exhausting diseases. || Hypo- 
diastole (-daijz'stdlz) Gr. Gram. [Gr. trodiacr0An} 
= DIASTOLE 3 (q.v., quot. 1833). Hypodicrotous 
(-daikrétas) a. Phys., having a slight secondary 
wave in each pulse-beat. ++ Hypodida’scal [ad. 
Gr, trobdibaoxnados: see Dipascaric], an under- 
teacher, an usher. Hy:podigma‘tical a. [Gr. imo- 
deryyarixds], indicating by way of example or 
symbol. Hy'podrome [med.L. hyfodromum (see 
Du Cange), f. Gr. id under + Spdpos course], a 
roofed porch or colonnade. Hypodyna‘mic a. 

‘ath., characterized by weakness or prostration 
(cf. ADYNAMIC). Hypo-elli‘psoid Geow., a curve 
traced by a point in the circumference of a circle 
or ellipse rolling along the inside of an ellipse (cf. 
Hypooychoip). Hypogeate (-dz7ét) Chem., a 
salt of hypogseic acid. Hypogeic (-dzrik) a. 
Chem. [f. mod.L. (Arachis) hypogea the earth- 
nut; see HypocEan], in hypogwec acid: see quots. 
+ Hypogei‘ody [f. Gr. wtmdyeos underground, 
Hypocran + 656s way], a branch of applied 
mathematics, by which subterranean distances and 
directions are ascertained ; subterraneous surveying. 
Hypogenous (-g'dzénas) a. Lot. [Gr. -yevis 
produced], (@) growing upon the under surface 
of leaves; (6) growing beneath the surface. 
Hypognathism, hypognathous conformation. 
Hypo'gnathous a. Ornith. [Gr. yvd6os jaw], 
having the under mandible longer than the upper. 
+ Hy'pogram [Gr. iréypaya something written 
below] (see quot.). Hypohyal a. Anat. [see 
Hyo-, Hyorp], forming the base of the hyoid arch; 
also as sb., that part of the hyoid arch which lies 
between the stylohyal and basibranchial. Hypo- 
keimeno'metry [Gr. tmoxeipevov underlying sub- 
stance or essence + -METRY] (see quot.). Hypo- 
kinetic a. Path. [Kineric], having defective 
muscular action (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). || Hypo- 
lemni‘scus, + hypole‘mnisk [Gr. dm0Anpricros, 
f. Anpviowos band, fillet], the critical mark ~. 
Hypologism (-9'l6dziz’m) [Gr. iroAoyopds a ratio 
in which the antecedent is the smaller number] (see 
quot.). Hypo'menous a. Bot. [Gr. neva to re- 
main] (see quot.). Hy:pomere B7o/. [Gr. pépos 
part], the lower half of certain sponges; hence 
Hypo'meral a., pertaining to a hypomere. Hy- 
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pomnema’tic a. [Gr. troprnparinds, f. trdpynpa 
note, memorandum], having the form of memoranda 
or notes. Hypomne'stic a. [Gr. tropynaticds 
suggestive to the memory], pertaining to or awaken- 
ing recollection. || Hyponeu‘ria /a/h. [Gr. vevpev 
nerve], deficient or diminished nervous power (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). || Hyponoi'a [Gr. trévoa, f. brovoeew 
to suspect], underlying meaning, Hy'ponome (hi-- 
ponoum) Zool. [Gr. bmovonyn underground passage], 
the ambulatory pipe or fleshy funnel of a cephalo- 
pod. Hyponychial (-ni‘kial) a. [Gr. dvug, dvvx- 
nail], seated under the nail (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 
|| Hyponychon, -chum /a¢h. [as prec.], an effu- 
sion of blood under a nail (2dz¢.). Hypo-o’smious 
a. Chem. [OSMIUM], containing less oxygen than 
osmious compounds, as 4. o.xzde = osmium monoxide 
OsO, xh. sulphite OsSO,. Hypope'psy Fath. [Gr. 
nétus digestion], defective digestion. Hypopetalous 
(-pe'talas) a. Lot. (also +-petaleous, -ious), hav- 
ing the petals inserted beneath the ovary (Mayne 
1855); belonging to the ypopetale of Jussieu, a 
division of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants; 
hence Hypope'taly, hypopetalous condition (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). Hy*pophet [Gr. bropyrns], an 
interpreter, expounder. Hypophleeous (-fl7‘as) a. 
Bot. (Gr. pdouds bark], of lichens: growing under 
the outer layers of bark on trees, etc. (Mayne 1855); 
so also Hypophle‘odal, Hypophleo'dic ads. 
Hypophonie (-fp'nik) a. [Gr. @wv7 voice], serving 
as an accompaniment or response; so Hypo-- 
phonous a. ||Hypo'phora X/et. [Gr. iropopa], 
the statement of an opponent’s probable objec- 
tion to the speaker’s argument (cf. hyfobole). 
|| Hypophy‘llium Zot, [Gr. ¢vAAvoy little leaf] 
(see quot.). *Hypophyllospe‘rmous a. Zot. 
[Gr. pvAXov leaf + onépya seed] (see quot.) Hy- 
pophyllous (-filos) a. Bot. [Gr. pvAdoy leaf], 
growing under, or on the under side of, a leaf. 
Hypophy'sical a. [PHysicau], lying beneath or 
below the physical. Hypophy’sics, matters that 
lie beneath physics. Hy-popial a., pertaining to 
the hypopus. || Hypopla‘sia Path. [Gr. -7Aacia, 
mdaois formation], defective growth of an organ 


or tissue. Hypopla‘stral a., pertaining to the 
hypoplastron. || Hypopla‘stron Zoo/., Huxley’s 


name for the third lateral piece of the plastron of 
Chelonia=/yfosternal. Hypoplasty Path. [Gr. 
mAasrés moulded, formed], ‘a diminution of the 
fibrin in the blood; also, a diminution of the 
nutritive or generative activity’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886). || Hypopo'dium Sof. [Gr. zovs, 105- foot], 
the stalk of the carpels (Z7eas. Bot. 1866). Hy- 
po'pterate a. Fots[ Gr. mrepdv wing], ‘applied by 
Mirbel to a cupula when it is winged inferiorly’ 
(Mayne 1855). || Hypo'ptilum Ornzth. [Gr. 
mridov feather], the subsidiary shaft or plume of 
a feather, which springs from the main stem at the 
junction of quill and rachis; the after-shaft, the 
hyporachis; hence Hypoptilar @. || Hypopus 
(hi‘pop%s) Zool. [Gr. inérous having feet beneath], 
a heteromorphous nymphal form of certain aca- 
roids. Hypopygial (-pi‘dzial) @., pertaining to 
the hypopygium ; situated under the end of the 
abdomen. ||Hypopygium (-pi'dzijm) Znéom. 
[Gr. tmom’yov rump, tail, mvyq buttocks], (a) 
see quot, ; (0) the clasping organ at the end of the 
abdomen of many male dipterous insects. Hy- 
porachi-dian (hyporrh-) a., of or pertaining to 
the hyporachis. || Hyporachis (hyporrhachis) 
Cerakis), Ornith. [Gr. paxus spine], the accessory 
rachis or shaft of a bird’s feather, the hypoptilum. 
Hypora‘dial a., of or pertaining to the hyporadii 
ofa feather. || Hypora‘dius Ormzth., one of the 
barbs of the after-shaft or hyporachis of a feather. 
|| Hyporche‘ma, hyporcheme (hi'pgikzm) [Gr. 
imopxnua, f. dpxéecOar to dance], a choral hymn 
to Apollo, accompanied by dancing and panto- 
mimic action. Hyporchematic (hippik¢mz'tik) 
a. [Gr. imopynparucds], accompanied by dancing. 
Hy‘porrhined A//. a. nonce-wad. [Gr. bndppivos 
under the nose, doppivioy moustache], moustached. 
Hyporrhythmic (-ri‘pmik) @ [Ruyrumic], de- 
ficient in rhythm; said of a heroic hexameter in 
which the czsura is not. observed (Cent. Dict.). 
Hyposcleral (-sklioral) a. Surg. [see ScLERoTIC], 
performed beneath the sclerotic coat of the eye. 
Hyposclerite (-sklioroit) Jin. [Gr. oxAnpds 
hard], a blackish-green less hard variety of AL- 
BITE (Dana Jn. (1868) 350). Hyposcle‘rous 
a., somewhat hard (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hy- 
poske‘letal a. Anat. [see SKELETON], developed 
below the endoskeleton; = Hypaxtan (cf. Epr- 
SKELETAL), ‘|Hypospha'gma, hy‘posphagm 
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[Gr. indopaypa], a contusion ; a blood-shot eye. 
Hyposphene (hi'posfzn) Comp. Anat. [Gr. ony 
wedge], Cope’s name fora wedge-shaped vertebral 
process situated on the neural arch below the 
postzygapophyses, in some extinct reptiles of the 
Permian period ; hence Hyposphe‘nal a. || Hy- 
pospora‘ngium Zo/. [SpoRANGIUM], the indusium 
ofa fern, when this grows from beneath the spore- 
case. Hyposte'rnal a. Anat. [Gr. trdéotepvos: 
see STERNUM], in hyfosternal bone, also hyposternal 
as sb., St. Hilaire’s name for the hypoplastron of a 
chelonian; also called ||Hyposternum. Hy- 
posthenic (-spenik) a. ath. [Gr. aOévos 
strength], of a medicine or disease: having power 
to lower or reduce strength (Mayne 1855). Hy- 
posti‘'gma /aleogr. [Gr. troorrypn a comma], 
the comma, which in ancient punctuation had 
the form of a modern full stop. Hypostilbite 
Min., a hydrous silicate of alumina and lime 
allied to stilbite, with which it is often associated. 
Hyposto‘matous, hypo'stomous a. Zoo/. [Gr. 
oTopa, oropat- mouth], having the mouth inferior, 
as certain fishes and infusoria (//yfostomata). 
|| Hypostro‘ma Lot. [Gr. orp@pa layer], Martius’ 
name for the cellular layer supporting the 
stroma offungi. || Hypostrophe (hi-, hoipg'strdfz) 

[Gr. trocrpopy turning back], a. Path. (a) a 
turning or tossing as of the sick in bed; (4) a 
relapse, return of a disease; (c) a falling back, 
as of the womb (Mayne 1855); b. M/ez. rever- 
sion to a subject after a parenthesis. Hy- | 
postyle (hi:péstail) a. Arch. [Gr. bréaTudos ; see 
SrytE], having the roof supported on pillars. 
Hyposty'ptic a. Med. [see Srypric], slightly 
astringent (Mayne 1855). Hyposyllogi'stic a., 
having the value, but not the strict form, of a 
syllogism. Hypota‘ctic a. Gram. [Gr. trorak- 
7ix0s], dependent, subordinate in construction (cf. 
hypotaxts). ||Hypotarsus Ornith. [Tarsus]; 
a process of the hinder part of the tarso-metatarsus 
of most birds ; the talus or so-called caleaneum ; 
hence Hypota‘rsal a. || Hypota‘xis Gam. [Gr. 
iréragts, f. raccewv to place], subordination, sub- 
ordinate construction. || Hypothecium (hipo- 
pesivm) Bot. [Gr. Onxiov, dim. of Onxn case] (see 
quots.); hence Hypothe’cial a. Hypothenar 
(-e'pinar) a. Anat. [Gr. brobevap, f. évap palm of 
the hand], of or pertaining to the eminence on 
the inner side of the palm, over the metacarpal bone 
of the little finger. Hypothe‘rmal, Hypothe:r- 
mic adjs. [Gr. té0eppyos somewhat warm, f. Gepyds 
warm, hot], (a) tepid; (4) relating to reduction of 
the heat of the body; so Hy-pothermy, ‘the 
condition of being hypothermal’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1886). Hypotrichous (hip-, haipg'trikes) 
a. Zool. (Gr. Opié, rpix- hair], of or pertaining to 
the Aypotricha, an order of the class Ciléata of 
Protozoa, having the locomotive cilia confined to 
the ventral surface. Hypotrophy (-p'trofi) Pash. 
[Gr. rpopy nourishment], a condition of an organ 
or part due to defective nourishment (Mayne 
1855). Hypotympa‘nic a. Anat. [see Tym- 
PANUM], situated beneath the tympanum ; applied 
esp. to the lower bone of the jaw-pier in osseous 
fishes; also as sé., the quadrate. Hypoty‘pic, 
Hypoty'pical adjs., subtypical ; not fully typical. 
Hypova'nadate Chem., a salt of hypovanadic 
acid. Hypovana‘die a. Chem., containing less 
oxygen than a vanadic compound, as /. oxide = 
vanadium tetroxide, V,O,. Hypovana‘dious a. 
Chem., containing less oxygen than a yvanadious 
compound, as Ayfovanadious oxide = vanadium 
dioxide, V,O,. Hypoxylous (-g'ksilas) a. Lot. 
[Gr. vAov wood], pertaining to ascomycetous 
fungi of the genus “Hypoxylon, which grow on 
trees, decaying wood, etc. || Hypozeu'gma Gram. 
[Zevema], the combination of several subjects with 
a single verb or predicate. || Hypozeu'xis Gram. 
[Gr. b7d(evgis], the use of several parallel clauses, 
each haying its own subject and verb. || Hypozoa 
(hipozdu'a) Zool. [Gr. (@ov animal], a subdivision 
of the animal kingdom, including the lowest living 
forms; = Prorozoa (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886) ; hence 
Hypozo‘an a. Hypozo'ic a. (a) Geol., lying 
beneath the strata which contain remains of living 
organisms; (0) Zool. of or pertaining to the 
Lypoza (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1879 Roscoz & ScHORLEMMER Treat. Chem. I. 1. 313 
Antimony tetroxide forms salts with basic oxides which 
have been termed *hypoantimonates. 1844-6 Owen Lect. 
Comp. Anat. Vert. i. viii. 179-80 In most osseous fishes the 
corresponding fibres of the pre-pyramidal tracts swell out 
suddenly, beneath the optic lobes, into two protuberant 


well-defined. oval ganglions (‘ *hypoaria’):.. they are well 
developed in the common Cod, in which, as in some other 
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fishes, they contain a cavity called ‘*hypoarian ventricle °. 
1854 J. SCoFFERN in Orr's Cire. Sc., Chent. 326 *Hypo- 
azotic or hyponitric acid, 1883 A‘henwur 6 Oct. 4309/1 Lo 
cause the patient to inhale with prudence hypoazotic vapour 
mixed with air. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 351 In the Mar- 
chantieea and Anthocerotez the short seta of the sporo- 
gonium is developed from the lower or posterior (*hypobasal 
cell), bid. 426 ‘The hypobasal half of the embryo [of a 
fern]. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., *Hyfobole, is a Figure 
in Rhetorick whereby we answer what we prevented to be 
objected against by an Adversary. 1706 Puituirs (ed. 
Kersey), *Hyfocatharsis, gentle Purging. 1881 Nature 
XXIII. 561 Professor Pringsheim..announced the discovery 
in the chlorophyll-corpuscles of a substance called *Hypo- 
chlorin, 1657 J. Sercranr Schism Dispach't 249 He goes 
smothly .. without the least rub so much as of an *hypo- 
colon to stop him. ee Fiower & LypekKerR Mammals 
ii. § 2. 33 Finally, in the bunodont series, the addition of a 
postero-internal cusp, termed the *hypocone, forms the sex- 
tubercular molar. 1888 W.S. Batvey in Amer. Naturalist 
Mar. 208 When [a rock]..contains crystals in a hyaline 
ground-mass, the structure is described as *hypocrystalline. 
1716 M. Davies A then, Brit. I. To Rdr. 45 Vhe Heteroclit 
‘Dissenters .. move in an Excentrical *Hypocycle. a@ 1529 
SKELTON /tage Hypocrisy 62 Subdeacons that be *ypo- 
deakons. 1884 Padl Mall G. 10 Oct. 10/2 Till a physician 
could be obtained to perform Pacini’s operation of *hypoder- 
moclysis. 1877 Roperts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) IL. 21 A minor 
degree of this variety is named *hypo- or sub-dicrotous. 1625 
Sarrvey Sch. Complement ut. v, Vhere is the starre of Elo- 
quence, vnder whom I am an *Hypodidascall, in English, 
his Vsher. 1708 Morreux Radelais iv. xlviii. 137, I saw 
a little Hump..say to the Hypodidascal [etc.]. 1860 T. A. 
G, BaLrour 7yf. Char. Nature 64 The typical, or symbol- 
ical, or *hypodeigmatical character. 1820 T. MitcHete 
Aristoph. I. p. lvi, The *hypodrome, or covered porch 
where the wrestlers practised their exercises in winter. 
1846 G. E. Day tr. Sivzon’s Anim. Chem. Il. 275 If the 
disease .. should take a *hypodynamic character, the urine 
-- will assume an alkaline reaction. 1854 MosELEy Astron. 
Ixi. (ed. 4) 183 This curve .. being of the nature of an hypo- 
cycloid, or rather, an *hypo-ellipsoid. 1865-72 Watts 
Dict. Chem, Wil. 239 *Hypogeate of Copper. did. 238 
*Hypogeic acid, CigH30O0q..discovered in 1855..in oil of 
earthnut. 1570 Dee A/ath. Pref. dj b, *Hypogeiodie, is an 
Arte Mathematicall, demonstratyng, how, vnder the Sphe- 
ricall Superficies of the earth, at any depth, to any per- 
pendicular line assigned .. certaine way may be prescribed 
and gone. 1871 Cooke Brit. Fungt 490 Brand-spores, 
*hypogenous, scattered over the leaves in minute tufts. 1872 
Covers Key N. Amer. Birds 323 Rhynchopinz, Skimmers. 
Bill *hypognathous. 1656 Brount Glossogr., *Hypogrant, 
a subscription, or that is subscribed. 1882 W. R. Parker in 
Trans. Linn. Soc. U1. 11. 168 This bar. .has its distal fourth 
segmented off to form a *hypohyal. 1894 Athenzum 17 
Noy. 680/3 The basi- and hypo-hyal cartilages of the 
Elasmobranchii. 1882 J. Marrineau Study Spinoza ui. i. 
165 Spinoza..attempts to construct a * Hypokeimenometry— 
a science of Substance and its affections, whereby the con- 
stitution of the universe shall be deduced from its primary 
essence—the All out of the One. 1718 PripEaux Conzect. 
O. & N. Test. u. 1. 55 The *Hypolemnisk, a straight line 
with one point under it (as thus +), 1849 W. FitzGeraLtp 
tr. Whitaker's Disput. 125 Origen marked these texts with 
various asterisks and obeli, lemnisci and hypolemnisci. 
1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 147 When the propor- 
tion of the first antecedent to the first consequent is less 
than that of the second to the second, the four magnitudes 
may be called *hypologism. 1866 Y7yeas. Bot., *Hyfo- 
menous, free, not adherent; arising from below an organ, 
without adhering toit. 1887 Sottas in Excycl. Brit, XXII. 
415/2 The lower half [of a Rhagon], which consists of all 
three fundamental layers, may be called the *hypomere. 
1891 Athenzum 4 Apr. 435/2 The treatise [on ‘The Con- 
stitution of Athens’] is ‘*hypomnematic’ in a_very literal 
sense, presupposing familiarity with an existing body of 
literature. 1659 Srantey Hist, Philos. xu. (1701) 498/1 
Of Signes..some are according to them, *Hypomnestick, 
others Endictick. 1897 Edin. Rev. Oct. 290 Those who 
have no great skill at deciphering the *Hyponoia, the 
underlying significance, of the Idylls. 1884 A. Hyatr in 
Science 1 Feb, 123 The fleshy pipe is therefore an ambu- 
latory pipe or *hyponome. 1873 Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 
44t *Hyfo-osmious sulphite, OsSOs, is a black-blue salt. 
1897 AttBuTT Syst. Med. II. 802 A marked degree of 
“*hypopepsy’ due to catarrh. a@ 1843 SourHey Comt.-p. 
Bk. UV. 721 Greg. Nazianzen calls S. Basil..an interpreter 
of the Spirit. *Hypophet as distinguished from prophet. 
1882-3 in Schaff Ancycl. Relig. Knowl. 111. 2554/2 The 
church-singing was at first only a sort of. monotonous 
(*hypophonic) cantilation. 1860 BomBercer tr. Kwrtz’s Ch. 
Hist, 1. § 89. 232 The laity continued for a long time the 
practiseof *hypophonous chants, which consisted of responses 
to the intonation [etc.]. 1657 J. Smitu AZyst. Rhet. 127 
*Hypophora ., is when the speaker makes answer unto his 
own demand: As, .. Shall we continue in sin, that grace 
may abound? God forbid. 1866 TZyveas. Bot., *//ypo- 
phyllium, a small abortive leaf, like a scale, placed below 
a cluster of leaf-like branches, or leaves. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn.,*Hypophyllospermous-plants, are such as bear 
their Seeds on the Backsides of their Leaves; as the Capil- 
laries. 1855 Mayne 2£xfos. Lex., *Hypophyllous. 1857 
Berkevey Cryftog. Bot, § 570. 508 The circinate estivation 
and hypophyllous fruit .,at once establish their nature. 
1871 Cooke Brit, Fungi 502 Brand-spores hypophyllous, 
blackish, surrounded by the ferruginous epidermis. @ 1834 
CoveripcE Owniana in Lit. Rem. 1. 349 Holding the anti- 
moralism of Paley and the *hypophysics of Locke. 1878 
Hypophysics [see Hyrerruysics]. 1884 D. M. ALBEert 
Brit, Oribatide 5 The Tyroglyphidz are usually parasitic 
during the curious *hypopial stage. 1889 J. M. Duncan 
Lect. Dis. Wom, xvii. (ed. 4) 131 In one of these which 
I examined, there was Guicked *hypoplasia of the decidua. 
1871 Huxtey Anat. Vert. v. 202 In the Turtle the plastron 
consists of nine pieces .. the third, *Ayfoplastron. 1884 
Micuaecin rad. Linn. Soc., Zool. XVII. 379 The true *Hy- 
fopus is a heteromorphous nymphal form of Tyraglyphus. 
1826 Kirsy & Sp. Extomol. I11. 390 *Hypopygium, the last 
ventral segment of the abdomen. /éid. 707 In many other 
insects it [the podex] unites with the last ventral segment, 
the hypopygium, to form a tube for that organ [the ovi- 
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positor]. 1886 Newton in Encye?. Brit. XX. 505/2 [The 
contour-feathers of the Rheas] want the *Ayforrhachis or 
after-shaft that in the Emeus and Cassowaries is so long as 
to equal the main shaft. 1603 HoLtanp Plutarch’s Mor. 801 
Hee who hath proceeded well in these *//yforchemata [etc.]. 
1873 Symonps Grk. Poets y. 118 The choric hymn, called 
Hyporchem .. originally formed a portion of the cult of 
Phoebus. 18g0 Leitcu tr. C. O. A/iiller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) 
§ 77 The gymnopeedic, *hyporchematic, and other kinds of 
orchestics were .. cultivated in a highly artistic manner. 
1894 BLackmore Perlycross 405 A man..*hyporrhined with 
a terse moustache. 1880 Brit, Med. Frnl. 389 The opera- 
tion of *hyposcleral cyclotomy cuts through the ciliary 
body, 1871 Huxtey Anat. Vert. ii. 45 The *hyposkeletal 
muscles are separated from the episkeletal .. by the ventral 
branches of the spinal nerves. 1614 J. Day Festivads (1615) 


- 310 Sicke of the disease the Phisitions call *//yfosphagma. 


1659 STANLEY /77st. Philos. x11. (1701) 478/1 They who have 
a Hyphosphagme in their Eyes, 1661 Lovett /ist. Ani. 
§ Ain, 342 The hyposphagme, or contusion, being a red or 
livid spot, caused by bloud flowing out the veines opened. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Hyposporangium, term used by 
Bernhardi for the indusium of ferns which bears the sporan- 
gium itself, asin the Adiantum, 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Axat. L. 
284/z ‘Iwo posterior lateral pieces [termed] the *hypo- 
sternals. 1855 Owen Shel. §& Zeeth 57 The junction 
between the hyo- and hyposternals admits of some yielding 
moment. 1868 Dana J/iz. (ed. 5) 442 *Hypostilbite occurs 
on the island of Farée with stilbite and epistilbite. 1855 
Mayne Exfos. Lex., *Hypostroma. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
fHypostroma, the mycelium of certain fungals. 1831 West. 
Rev. XIV. 416 The *hypostyle hall, and some other additions 
that he made to the temple of Karnac. 1896 Academy 12 
Sept. 186/2 In which the sentence is subordinated, both in 
meaning and in outward form, to another—in other words, 
is ‘*hypotactic’, 1883 B. L. Gitpersteeve in Amer. 
Gril. Philol. 1V. 420 Now to make *hypotaxis out of para- 
taxis we must have a joint. 1886 Meyer in Philo. Soc. 
Proc, 18 June p. xlivy, The paratactical arrangement of 
sentences, in preference to hypotaxis. 1866 7eas. Bot., 
*Hypothectum, the cellular stratum below the thalamium 
of lichenals. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 269 The 
term Hyfothectum is given to the mass of fibres lying 
beneath the sub-hymenial layer. 1706 Putuuirs (ed. Kersey), 
*Hypothenar (in Anat.),a Muscle which helps to draw the 
little Finger from the rest; also the space from the Fore- 
finger tothe little Finger. 1836-9 Topp Cyc?. Anat. 11. 523/2 
On the inner side of the palm is the hypothenar eminence. 
1885 Ray LaANKESTER in Zucycl. Brit. XIX. 862/2 One of 
the Hypotricha; lateral view of the animal when using its 
great “hypotrichous processes as ambulatory organs. 1848 
Owen Homiol. Skel. 60 The homologue of the *hypotympanic 
of batrachians and fishes. 1880 GinTHER Fishes 55 The 
large triangular hypotympanic or quadrate has a large 
condyle for the mandibulary joint. 1855 Mayne Exfos. 
Lex., *Hypovanadate. 1897 Roscoe & ScHoRLEMMER 
Treat. Chem. 11. 745 Vhe hypovanadates are all insoluble 
except those of the alkali metals. /éd. 746 Silver hypo- 
vanadate, AgyV2Os, is a black crystalline powder. 1855 
Mayne £xfos. Lex., *Hypovanadic. 1879 Roscoe & 
ScHorLemMER Tyeaé. Chem. I1. 290 Thus vanadic salts are 
yellow; the hypovanadic salts blue; the vanadious salts 
green; and the hypovanadious salts lavender-coloured. /éid. 
289 The solution of *hypovanadious sulphate absorbs oxygen 
with such avidity as to bleach indigo. 1589 PuTTENHAM 
Eng. Poesie 111. xii. (Arb.) 176 If such supplie be placed 
after all the clauses. .then is he called by the Greeks *Hypo- 
zeugma. 1706 in PHIL.ips (ed. Kersey) ; and in mod. dicts. 
1589 PutrEnHAM £7g. Poesie ut. xil. (Arb.) 177 If this 
supplie be made to sundrie clauses, or to one clause sundrie 
times iterated..then is it called by the Greekes *Hypo- 
zeuxis. 1887 Mivarr in Eucycl. Brit. XXII. 106 Those 
lowly organisms known as Protozoa or *Hypozoa. 1865 
Intell. Observ. No. 40, 283 This approach to a *hypozoic 
zero, 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. vi. 121 The term 
Hypozoic simply points out their position as lying under 
those systems which are decidedly fossiliferous. 
Hypoeolian, Anc. Mus.: see HyPo- 3. 
Hypoblast (hi'po-, hai:poblest). [f. Hypo- 2 
+-BLAST. Cf. F. Aypoblaste.] 
Ll. Bot. The flat dorsal cotyledon ofa grass. ? Oés. 
[1830 LinpLey Wat. Syst. Bot. 296 Esenbeck..seems to 
entertain the opinion that this cotyledon [of grasses] is 
a special organ, for which he retains Richard’s name of 
hypoblastus. 1855 Mayne Zafos. Lex., Hypoblastus.] 
1882 in Ocirvig (ed. Annandale). 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


2. Bzol. The inner layer of cells in the Buasto- 


DERM. 

1875 Huxtey in Excycl. Brit. 11. 51/1 In the embryo [of 
the Metazoa] the representatives of these two layers [ecto- 
derm and endederm] are the epiblast and hypoblast. 1877 
— Anat. Inv, Anim. i. 50 The inner wall of the sac is 
the hypoblast (endoderm of the adult), the outer the epi- 
blast (ectoderm), 1897 Atitaurr Syst, Med. I. 59 The 
endoderm or hypoblast, appears as a cul-de-sac. _ 

Hence Hypoblastic (hipo-, haipoblestik) a., of 
or belonging to the hypoblast. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. [nv. Anim. xii. 663 The hypoblastic 
cells are invested by those of the epiblast. 1897 ALLBUTT 
Syst. Med, 111, 680 The body cavity is the outgrowth from 
the primitive alimentary canal with the hypoblastic cover- 
ing of which its lining membrane is continuous. 

Hypobranchial (hipo-, hoipobre'ykial), a. 
and sb. Anat. [f. Hypo- 2+BrancwiaL, Cf. F, 
hypobranche.| a. adj. Situated under the branchiae 
or gills. b. sd. g/. The lower portion of the 
branchial arch, 

1848 Owen Homol. Vertebr. Skel. Table I. note 2 The 
metamorphoses of the hyo-branchial skeleton in the batra- 
chian larve demonstrate the thyro-hyals to be special 
developments of the hypo-branchials, 1878 BELL Gegen- 
baur's Comp. Anat. 553 Mention has still to be made of the 
hypobranchial groove and its derivates. 1888 RoLLESTON 
& Jackson Anin. Life 474 The hypobranchial gland. 

Hypobranchiate (hipo-, haipebrenkict), a. 
Zool, [f. mod.L. Hypobranchiata: see Hyro- 2 





HYPOCHONDRIA., 


and Brancutatrre.] Belonging to the Ayfo- 
branchiata Inferobranchiata), gasteropod molluscs 
in which the branchiz are situated beneath the body 
(Mayne, 1855). 

Hypobromite (hipo-, hoipebraumait). Chen. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Bromirg.] <A salt of hypobromous 
acid. 

1877 Roscor & Scuor-emMeR Treat. Chem. I. 278 Hypo- 
bromous Acid.,with the salts, termed the Ayobromites, 
are formed in a similar manner to hypochlorous acid. 1878 
Kinezetr Anim. Chem. 195 With alkaline hypochlorites 
and hypobromites, urea decomposes. 

Hypobromous (hipo-, hoipobrdumas), a. Chem. 

[f Hypo- 5 + Brom-1nz + -ous.] In hyfobroinous 
acid, an acid (HBrO) derived from bromine, having 
strong oxidizing and bleaching properties. 
_ 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. III. 237 Half the bromine 
is precipitated as bromide of silver, while the other half 
remains in solution as hypobromous acid. 1877 Roscor & 
ScHORLEMMER 7eat. Chem. I. 278 Aqueous hypobromous 
acid is a light straw yellow coloured liquid, closely resemb- 
ling in its properties hypochlorous acid. 

Hypocaust (hi'pokost, hoi'po-). Rom. Antig. 
[ad. late L. Aypocaustum, -causton, a. Gr. bréxavo- 
tov, dit. room or place ‘ heated from below’, f. id 
Hypo- 1 +«av-, xaiew to burn.] 

A hollow space extending under the floor of the 
calidarium, in which the heat from the furnace 
(Aypocausis, tnoxavois) was accumulated for the 
heating of the house or of a bath. 

It has been sometimes explained as ‘a vaulted room heated 
by a furnace below’ (which may have been the primary 
sense), and sometimes erroneously identified with the Ayo- 
causis or furnace itself. 

_ 1678 Puittirs (ed. 4), Hyfocaust,a Hot-house to sweat 
in, or a Stove. 1696 /éid. (ed. 5), Hyfocaust, a subter- 
raneal Place, wherein there was a Furnace, which served 
to heat the Baths of the Ancients. 1774 PENNANT Zour 
Scotl. in 1772. 70 A fine hypocaust or bath was discovered. 
1851 D. Wirson Preh. An. (1863) II. 1. ii. 25 The Roman 
Mansion with its hypocaust. 1885 J. H. MippLteton Axc. 
Rome 334 Vitruvius’s description of the hypocausts or hollow 
floors used for heating the hot rooms (cadidarfa) agrees 
closely with many existing examples. 1887 Axcycl. Brit. 
XXII. 579/1 In the remains of Roman Villas found in 
Britain the hypocaust is an invariable feature. 1890 Swzzth's 
Dict. Gr. §& Rom. Antig. 1. 278/1 The passages from the 
furnace to the hypocaust and the flues in the walls appear 
to have been called cuniculi. 

b. transf. A stove. 

1829 Scotr Anne of G. xix, The sfwde of a German inn 
derived its name from the great hypocaust, or stove, which 
is always strongly heated, to secure the warmth of the 
apartment in which it is placed. F 

Hence Hypocausted 7/. a., furnished with a 
hypocaust or hypocausts. 

1897 Antiguary Nov. 321 They found a large villa. It 
was very extensively hypocausted. : 

+ Hypochlorie (hipe-, hoipokloerik), a. Chem. 
Obs. [f. Hypo- 5 + Cutorioc. Cf. F. hypochlorigue.] 
In Aypochloric actd, an old name of chlorous acid. 

1841 BranvE Chezz. 368 Hypochloric acid was discovered 
by Sir H. Davy in 1815. 1870 Eng. Mech. 18 Mar. 658/1 
Hypochloric acid is a yellow gas, possessing a very peculiar 
odour. 

Hypochlorite (hipo-, haipekloerait). Chen. 
[f. Hypo- 5+ CuLorite. Cf. F. hypochlorite.] A 
salt of hypochlorous acid. 

1849 D. CampBELL J/norg. Chen. 75 Hypochlorites ..When 
the base is in excess, they are sufficiently stable. .but when 
neutral, they are decomposed into chlorides and chlorates, 
1876 Hartey Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 156 Hypochlorite of soda, 
1877 Roscor & ScuortemMER 7veat. Chem. I. 267 The 
hypochlorites..are unstable compounds, which in the pure 
state are almost unknown. ; ¥ 

Hypochlorous (hipo-,haipokloeras),@, Chen. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Catorous. Cf. F. hypochloreux.] 
fypochlorous actd, an oxy-acid of chlorine (HC10), 
which in its aqueous form has a yellowish colour, 
acrid taste, and sweet smell, and possesses strong 
oxidizing and blgaching qualities. Ayfochlorous 
anhydride, a gas (C1,0) of a pale reddish-yellow 
colour and powerful odour. Discovered by Balard 
in 1834. P 

1841 BranDE Chem, 367 Balard..has..proposed to desig- 
nate it hypochlorous acid. 1854 J. ScorreRN in Ov7’s Circ. 
Sc., Chem. 360 Hypochlorous acid..is an orange-coloured 
volatile liquid. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem, II]. 907 


Hypochlorous anhydride. E 
Hypochonder, -chondre (hipokp‘nde:). 
[a. F. Aypocondre 


? Os. Also 6 hypocunder. 
(16th c. in Paré): see next.] = HypocHonprium. 
Also pl. =HyYPocHONDRIA I. “ek 
1547 Boorpe Brev. Health clxxxv. 65 Hipocondrion is 
the greke worde,..in Englyshe it is named Hypocunder. 
1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden cliv. 236 Obstructions of the 
Spleen, and Hypochonders. 1684 tr. Bonet's Mere. Compit. 
xt, 377 That the chief Cure [in Mania] be always directed 
to the Hypochondres. 1740 Mackarness in Phil. Trans. 
XLI. 502 A Swelling just above the Groin, in the Left 
Hypochondre. 1817 Blackw. Mag. I. 565/2 They were 
magnetised..by the pressure of the fingers upon the hypo- 
chonders. 1834 J. Fornes Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 15 
This method. .consists in pressing forcibly upon the hypo- 
chondres from below upwards. ads ’ 
Hypochondria (hipokg‘ndria, haipo-). Also 
hypocondria, and 8 hypocondrias. _ [ad. late L. 
hypochondria pl. (Priscian), a. Gr. Ta vroxovdpia 
64-2 


HYPOCHONDRIAC. 


the soft parts of the body below the costal carti- 
lages (rendered precordia by Celsus), neut. pl. of 
imoxdvopios, f. urd Hypo- 1 + xévdpos gristle, 
cartilage, esp. that of the breast-bone (the ‘ ensiform 
cartilage’). See also prec. and HypocHoNDRIUM.] 
|| 1. as A2. of Hypochonprium. ‘Those parts of 
the human abdomen which lie immediately under 
the ribs and on each side of the epigastric region. 
+b. The viscera situated in the hypochondria ; 
the liver, gall-bladder, spleen, etc., formerly sup- 
posed to be the seat of melancholy and ‘ vapours’. 
1563 T. Gate Axtidot. 11. 39 It..healeth flatulentnes of 
Hypochondria. a 1652 J. SmitH Se/. Disc. iv. 127 If our 
spleen or hypochondria..send up such melancholic fumes 
into our heads as move us to sadness and timorousness, we 
cannot justly call that vice. 1754-64 SMELLIE JZidwif ITI, 
484 There was no hardness or inflammation about..the 
bypochondria. 1835-6 Topp Cyc?. Anat. I. 4/2 Between 
the hypochondria is the proper epigastric region. 
+e. Erroneously as szzg., for HypocHONDRIUM. 
1725 in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield, Mass. (1895) 1.448 
The indians fired upon them, and woundd Deacon Samll 
Field, the ball passing through the right Hypocondria. 
1727 DE For Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 97 Thus raising the 
vapours in their hypocondrias, they were every night dream- 
ing that they heard it thunder. 


d. Lxtom. (See quot.) 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Extomol. 111. 388 Hypochoudria,..two 
portions of segments, one on each side; which in some 
genera (Carvadus L., etc.) intervene between the first intire 
ventral segment and the posterior part of the Postpectus. 

2. as sing. A morbid state of mind, characterized 
by general depression, melancholy, or low spirits, 
for which there is no real cause. 

This use of the word was app. developed in English, prob. 
on the supposition that it was an abstract feminine sb. 3 
F. hyfocondrie which seems to be of late introduction 
(1812 in Hatz.-Darm.). 

1668 DrypEN Even. Love ww. ii, I know what you would 
say, that it is melancholy; a tincture of the hypochondria 
you mean. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo Il. 242 
The Pannick Fears of that Hypochondria of State-Interest. 
1710 Yatler No. 231 ® 4 Will Hazard was cured of his 
hypochondria by three glasses. 1830 Scorr Demzonol. i. 
23 The symptom. .is..equally connected with hypocondria. 
1853 C. Bronte Vzllette xx, There sat a silent sufferer—a 
nervous, melancholy man, Those eyes..had long waited 
comings and goings of that strangest spectre, Hypochondria. 

Hypochondriac (hipokg:ndri&k, hoipo-), a. 
and sb. Also 7-9 hypocondriac. [a. F. hyfo- 
condriague (16th c.), ad. med.L. hypochondriac-us, 
a. Gr. broxovdpia-ds affected in the hypochondria ; 
see prec. ] 

A, adj. 1. Ofmorbid states: Proceeding from, 
orhaving their origin in, the hypochondria, regarded 
as the seat of melancholy ; hence, consisting in, 
or having the nature of, a settled depression of 
spirits. ? Ods. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 416 An honest Citizen..was 
sicke or indisposed with a hypochondriake melancholy for 
3. yeares. 1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 1089 The Causes of the 
Hysterick and Hypochondriack Passions. 1679 J. Goop- 
MAN Penitent Pardoned 1. iii. (1713) 310 That hypo- 
chondriack sourness and austerity, which some place a 
great deal of religion in. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon, (1801) 
III. 209 The hypochondriac disease consists in indigestion 
and consequent flatulency, with anxiety or want of plea- 
surable sensation, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 
66 Melancholy..often assumes many of the symptoms that 
essentially appertain to the hypochondriac disease. 

b. Of persons, their temperaments, looks, 
thoughts, etc.: Affected by hypochondria; charac- 
terized by, or expressive of, a morbid melancholy. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 111. 187 What is poore 
and silly man alone, but..a melancholick and hypochon- 
driack creature? 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. u. § 4 
Democritus that thoughf to laugh the times into goodnesse, 
seems to me as deeply Hypochondriack, as Heraclitus that 
bewailed them, 1782 V. Knox Zss. (1819) I. xxis 124 
Complaints founded only in an hypochondriac imagination. 
1803 Beppors //ygéia ix. 184 [he hysterical, the hypo- 
chondriac, very generally agree in complaining of a decrease 
of memory. 1856 Mrs. Srowe Dred I. ii. 19 That occasional 
gleam of troubled wildness which betrays the hypochondriac 


temperament. 
2. Anat. Situated in the hypochondria, Ayfo- 


chondriac region, the part of the abdomen occupied 
by the hypochondria. 

1727-41 CuAmBers Cyc, s.v., The hypochondriac regions. 
1793 Beppors Sea Scurvy 7o Pain in the breast and left 
hypochondriac region. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 
46 An exploratory puncture having been made into the 
hypochondriac swelling [etc.]. oo 

b, Entom. ‘Of or pertaining to the hypochon- 
dria or basal ventral plates of the abdomen: as, 
the hypochondriac segment’ (Cent. Dict.). 

B. sb. 1. A person affected with or subject to 
hypochondria, 

1639 Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 33 Those 
melancholly Hypochondriacks..whose fantasies, hie ex- 
travagant soever..must never be opposed. 1676 D’UrFEy 
Mad. Fickle 1.i, Thou art a Melancholly Fellow, a kind of 
Hypocondriack, as I am told. x179r BosweLt Yohuson 
(1831) I. 36 But let not little men triumph upon knowing 
that Johnson was an Hypochondriack. 1866-80 A. Fiinr 
Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 854 The hypochondriac is the victim of 
a delusion with respect to his condition. 

+ 2. =The disease, HyPocHoNDRIA 2. Ods. 

1652 Currerrer Eng. Physic. (1809) 109 The liver, gall 
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and spleen, and the diseases that arise from them, as the 
jaundice and hypochondriac. 1681 tr. Walis’ Rem. Med. 
Wks. Vocab., /ypochondriac, a windy melancholy bred 
in the hypochondria, from whence a black phlegm arises 
that infects and troubles the mind. 1698 W. Cuitcor Evil 
Thoughts iii, (1851) 24 By an hypocondriac, or some other 
disease. 1738 Swirr Pol. Conversat, Introd. 51 Abbrevia- 
tions exquisitely refined: as.. Hypps, or Hippo, for Hypo- 
chondriacks. 1796 Burney Mem. Metastasio 1, 383 This 
performer comes to entertain and solace me in my doleful 
hypochondriacs. ? . eee : 

Hypochondriacal (hipokfndroi-akal, hoipo-), 
a. [f. as prec. +-AL,] 

1. =Hypocuonpriac A, I. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 70 That Hypo- 
condriacall winde especially which proceedes from the short 
ribbes. 1748 Harttey Odserv. Aan 1. iii. 397 Subject to 
low Spirits, and the Hypochondriacal Distemper, 1872 
Gro, Extot Middlem, \xvii, A hypochondriacal tendency 
had shewn itself in the banker's constitution of late. 

b. =Hypocuonprtac A. 1 b. 

1665 GLANVILL Scefsis Sct. xiii. 73 The wonders it works 
upon Hypochondriacal Imaginants. 1694 SALMON Sates’ 
Disp. (1713) 1990/2 There is a Preparation of the Crocus.. 
which ., after an admirable Manner relieves the Hypo- 
chondriacal. 1832 MacauLay £Zss., Ld. Mlahon’s Wars 
Success, (1887) 262 He very soon became quite as hypo- 
chondriacal and eccentric [as his predecessor]. 

= HYPOCHONDRIAC A. 2. rare. 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., Hypochondriacal regions. 

Hence Hypochondri‘acally adv. 

1822-56 DE Quincey Cov/ess. (1862) 211, I should certainly 
have become hypochondriacally melancholy, 1863 ForBEs 
Winsitow Obscure Dis. Brain § Mind xii. (ed. 3) 265 The 
mind, hypochondriacally disposed. 

Hypochondriacism (hipokfndroi-asiz’m, 
haipo-). [f. HypocHonpriac+-1sm.] The condi- 
tion of a hypochondriac ; = HyPocHONDRIA 2. 

1697 FLover Cold Baths 1. iii. (1700) 75 Melancholies, 
Hypochondriacism. 1786 R. W. Darwin in PAil. Trans. 
LXXVI. 320 The immediate consequence is indigestion 
and hypochondriacism. 1879 BEErBoHM Patagonia xviii. 
29t Those who are inclined to hypochondriacism or obesity. 


Hypocho:ndrial,z. [f. Hypochonprta + -au.] 
Pertaining to the hypochondria ; = HypocHoNDRIAG 
A. 2; situated upon the flanks. 

1601 Hottann Pliny Explan. Words of Art, Hyfo- 
chondrial parts be the flanks or soft parts vnder the short 
ribs, 1607 TorseL, Four. Beasts (1658) 503 Of it they 
make Plaisters to asswage the Hypochondrial inflamations 
and ventosity in the sides. 1837 Maccitiivray Ast. Brit. 
Birds I. 89 The feathers covering the back are named 
dorsal; the breast, pectoral; the sides, hypochondrial or 
lateral. ae , ‘ 

|| Hypochondriasis (hi:po,kpndroi-asis, 
haipo-). Path. [f. as prec.+-Asis, The forma- 
tion is unusual, the suffix -as¢s being almost 
entirely limited to names of cutaneous diseases. | 

Hypochondria in its pathological aspect: a dis- 
order of the nervous system, generally accompanied 
by indigestion, but chiefly characterized by the 
patient’s unfounded belief that he is suffering from 
some serious bodily disease. 

1766 Sir J. Hire (¢zt/e) Hypochondriasis, a practical 
Treatise on the Nature and Cure of that Disorder; 
Commonly called the Hyp and Hypo. 1810 R. Tuomas 
Pract, Phys., Hypochondriasis bears a strong resemblance 
to dyspepsia. 1866-80 A. Frint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 854 
The name hypochondriasis .. has very little significance as 
indicating the character and seat of the affection. 

Hypochondriasm (hipokgndriaz’m, hoipe-). 
vare. [f. HypocHonprRIA, on analogy of enthu- 
Stasnt, etc.] = prec. 

1755 Amory Mem. (1769) I. 8 The superstition and hypo- 
chondriasm of the prophet. 1836 Blackw. Mag. XL. 149 
The infectious hypochondriasm of the tradesman who has 
nothing to do. 1841 D'IsrarLt Ammen, Lit. (1867) 705 
Aubrey has given a gossiper’s account of this ludicrous hypo- 
chondriasm. 

So Hypocho'ndriast = HYPocHONDRIAC sé. I. 

1798 Cotertpcr Satyrane’s Lett. in Biog. Lit. (1817) 11. 
222 The Miser, Hypochondriast..of Moliére. 1825 — Aids 
Reft. (1848) I. 103, I have not found it at all, except as a 
hypochondriast finds glass legs. 1834 New Monthly Mag. 
XLI. 487 The ‘misanthrope’ and ‘hypochondriast’ might 
hug Despair. ; ; 

+ Hypochondria‘tic, a. O05. rare. [f. 
as prec. +-ATIC.] =H YPocHONDRIAC a. 1. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont’s Vind. 332 Opium..is..an 
admirable remedy..against Hypochondriatick melancholy. 


Hypochondric (hipokgndrik, haipo-), a. rare. 


[f. HypocHonpRIA + -IC: cf. anemia, anwmic.). 


= HyYpocHonpriac a. 

1681 Hicxrerincitt Vind. Naked Truth u. Ep. 1 Windy 
and Hypochondrick Vapour. 1871 B. Taytor Faust (1875) 
I. Notes 239, I discarded all hypochondric distortions of 
fancy and determined to live. 

So Hypochondrical a., 
Hypochondrist. rave. _ 

_ 1665 J. Spencer Vale. Proph. 130 Persons so extremely 
ignorant, vicious, vain or hypochondrical [etc.]. 1812 Cote- 
RIDGE in Southey’s Omniana II. r5 An hypochondrist, to 
whom his limbs appear to. be of glass, “1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 60 We shall have little scruple in 
assigning the origin of most cases of hypochondrism to 
a morbid condition of ong or more of the digestive organs, 
|| Hypochondrium (hipokgndrivm). [mod. 
L,, ad. Gr, imoxévdpov (neut. sing.), as 7d Segidv 
tmoxdvipov the right hypochondrium (Hippo- 
crates); see HypocuonpriA.] Tach of the two 


Hypochondrism, 











HYPOCOTYLEDONARY. 


hypochondriac regions which are distinguished as 
‘right’ and ‘left’. 

1696 Puituirs (ed. 5), 7ypochondrium, the upper part of 
the Abdomen under the Cartilages of the Chest. 1727-41 
Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Hypochondriac, A swelling or dis- 
tension of the hypochondriums, or upper part of the belly. 
1735 Fercuson in Phil. Trans, XL. 426 A Skane or great 
Knife, which went through the muscular part of his Fore- 
Arm, and into the Left Hypochondrium. 1843 J. G. WiL- 
KINSON Szvedenborg’s Anim, Kingd. \. iv. 109 Placed, for 
the most part, in the left Lypochondrium, immediately 
under the diaphragm. 

b. The corresponding part of the body of lower 
animals; the iliac region. 


+ Hypocho'ndry. 0és. Also 7 -condry. [ad. 
L. hypochondrium, -1a. With sense 2 cf. F. hypo- 
condrie (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. =Hyvocuonprium. Chietly pl. hypochondries. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 1. Vv. (1651) 13 His hypo- 
condries misaffected. 7d. 1, iii. 11. i. 198 Blood and hypo- 
condries both are often affected even in head-melancholy. 
1685 J. Scotr Chr. Life (1698) IV. 220 Envy swells the 
hypochondries. 

2. =H YPOCHONDRIA 2. 

1669 Penn Wo Cross iii. § 2 Stingy and singular Tempers, 
affected with the Hypocondry. 1820 Lams Z£lia Ser. 1. 
South-sea Ho., As if he feared every one about him was a 
defaulter; in his hypochondry ready to imagine himself one. 
1874 Str G, W. Dasent Hal/a Life 111. 322 He recovered 
him of his hypochondry as soon as ever he married. 

+ Hy-pocist. Os. [Cf. F. hypociste.] =next. 

rsx Sir J. Hitt Hist. Mat. Med. 793 Hypocist is an 
Astringent, and that of considerable Power. 

+ Hypocistis (hipojsi'stis). Zed. Obs. Also 6 
ypoquistis, 7 hypoquistis. [a. L. hypocistis 
(Pliny), a. Gr. tmoxorls (see def.), f. id under + 
xiotos the plant Cistus. Cf F. hypociste. (The 
early form (h)yfoguistédos represented the Gr. 
genitive.)] The solidified juice of Cytcns hypo- 
cistis, a parasitic plant of the South of Europe, grow- 
ing on the roots of Cistus: it contains gallic acid 
and was formerly employed in medicine as a tonic 
and astringent. 

c1580 Luoyp Treas. Health (1585) Pj, Yarvine stampid 
wyth the water of the decoctyon of ypoquistidos. 1601 Hot 
Lanp Péiny II. 326 Some there be who put Hypoquistis 
thereto. 1616 BuLtoKkar s.v., A certaine Mushroome, 
which being bruised yieldeth a liquor, called by Apothe- 
caries Hypoquistidos. 1658 RowLanp Mou/fet’s Theat. lus. 
ll. Xxxiii, 1116 His stomach must be fomented with Acacia 
or Hypocistis with wine. 1751 Sir J. Hit Hist, Mat. 
Med. 792 Hypocistis is an inspissated Juice, much resem- 
bling the true A®gyptian Acacia..It is considerably hard 
and heavy, of a fine shining black Colour. 

Hypocochoana, corrupt form of IpPEcAcUANHA, 

Hypocolon, -cone, etc. : see Hyvo- IT. 

Hypocon, collog. abbrey. of HypocHonpria, 

a1704'T, Brown Lett. fr. Dead Wks. 1760 I. 223 "Tis as 
much as a plentiful dose of the best canary can do to 
remove the hypocon [ed. 1707 hyppocon] for a few minutes. 

Hypoconder, -condriac, etc., obs. ff. Hypo- 
CHONDER, -CHONDRIAGO, 

Hypocoracoid (hipo-, haipekprakoid), Zch- 
thyot. [f. Hypo- 2 (6) + Coracow.] The lower 
of the two bones forming the shoulder-girdle in 
typical fishes; also called simply coracoid (cf. 
HYPERCORACOID). 

Hypocorism (hip-, hoipgkorizm). vare—. 
[ad. Gr. tmoxdpicpa, -xopiopds pet-name, f. imo- 
xopi¢ecda to play the child, use terms of endear- 
ment, f. i7éd in sense ‘somewhat, slightly’ + 
Kopos, Kbpn child, boy, girl.] A pet-name. 

1850 WV. § Q. ist Ser. I. 242/1 ‘Polly’ is one of those 
‘hypocorisms’ or pet-names with which our language 
abounds, 

Hypocoristic (hi:po-, hoi:pokorirstik), a. fad. 
Gr. broxopioricds, in dvopa ‘troxopiatiucdy pet- 
name, diminutive, f. broxopi{ec@ar: see prec. Cf. 
F. hypocoristigue.| Of the nature of a pet-name; 
pertaining to the habit of using endearing or euphe- 
mistic terms, 

1796 Pecce Anonym. (1809) 98 Harry .. is the free or 
hypocoristic name for Henry. 1865 Farrar Chapt. Lang. 
xx1i. 282 Imagine the power and danger of this hypocoristic 
process in times when it was fashionable to fling a delicate 
covering over the naked hideousness of vice. 

So +Hypocori'stical c.; Hypocori‘stically adv. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Ausw. Nameless Cath. 20 An hypo- 
coristicall alleuiation. 1652 Urqunart Yewel Wks. (1834) 
292 With hyperbolical [expressions] either epitatically or 
hypocoristically, as the purpose required to be elated or 
extenuated. 

Hypocotyl (hipo-, hoipokgtil). Lot. See 
quot. 1880. 

1880 C. & F, Darwin Movem. Pl. 5 With seedlings, the 
stem .. has been called by many botanists the hypocotyle- 
donous stem, but for brevity sake we will speak of it merely 
as the Ayfocotyl, Ibid, 10 The radicles, hypocotyls, and 
cotyledons of seedling plants. 1882 Nature 23 Mar. 482 
Buck-wheat plants grow from small seeds containing a small 
hypocotyl, that enlarges afterwards to an exceedingly long 
part. 

Hence Hypoco'tylous a., of or pertaining to the 
hypocotyl. 

Hypocotyledonary (hipo-, hai:pokgtilz- 
donari), a. [f. IIyro- 2 + CoryLEpon + -ARy.] 


HYPOCOTYLEDONOUS. 
Placed under, or supporting, the cotyledons. Cf. 

Hyrocorynt, So Hypocotyle‘donous a. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 559 The elongation of 
the hypocotyledonary portion of the axis. 1880 Hypocoty- 
ledonous [see HypocoryL]. 1882 Academy 12 Yeb, 120 
Hypocotyls—an abbreviation for hypocotyledonary axes. 
1885 GoopaLe Phys. Bot. (1892) 361 The parenchyma of 
the hypocotyledonary stem, 

Hypocras, obs. form of Hirpocras. 

Hypocrateriform (hi:po-, hoi:pojkratiorri- 
fpim), a. Bot, [f. Gr. troxparqpi-ov the stand of 
a large mixing-bowl (f. i7d Hypo- 1 + «pap 
CRATER 1) +-FoRM.] Haying the form of a salver 
raised on a support: said of a corolla in which the 
tube is long and cylindrical, with a flat spreading 
limb at right angles to it, as in the periwinkle and 
phlox, 

{1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp., Hypocrateriformis, .. the 
name given by Mr, Tournefort to a peculiar sort of flowers. ] 
1788 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. (ed. 4) 7 Hypocraterifornt, salver- 
shaped, that is plain or flat, and standing ona Tube. 1830 
LinpLEY Nat. Syst. Bot, 222 Corolla monopetalous, . .hypo- 
crateriform, with from 5 to 8 divisions. 1847 W. E. STEELE 
tield Bot. 169 Perianth hypocrateriform .. having a cup- 
shaped crown surrounding the top of the tube. 

So Hypocrate‘rimorphous a. [Gr. popd-7 
shape, form +-ous; cf. F. hyfocratérimorphe.| 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 5. 248 Hypocrateriform, or 

- rather (not to mix Latin and Greek) Hypocraterimorphous, 
in English Salverform,. 

Hypocrates, -cratian, -cratic, obs. forms of 
HIProorartEs, etc. 

Hypocrene, obs. form of HippocrENnr. 

+ Hypo-erify, v. Obs. rare. [f. hypocri(te + 
-FY.] zztr. To play the hypocrite. ¢raus. To 
imbue with hypocrisy. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. 242 The modern Astro- 
logical Arius hypocrifies the very top of his Door with 
a Notorious Insolent Falsity. dd. III. 70 Since the 
Arians as well as the Papists hypocrifie and lye. 

Hypocrise (hi pdkroiz), v. rare. [perh. ad. obs. 
F, hypocriser (Godefroy) or a back-formation from 
Hypoorisy.] 7zutr. To practise hypocrisy. 

1680 G. Kriru Rector Corrected xii. 227 Here again thou 
Hypocrizest. 1711 C, MW. Lett. to Curate 47 In K. Edward's 
time he Hypocris’d and comply’d with the Reformation. 
1892 Silver Domino iii. (ed. 2) 55 We cannot possibly be 
‘in the swim’ unless: we are good hypocrites. Herein is 
my sore point. I am unable to hypocrise. 

|| Hypocrisis (hipg'krisis). [L.: see Hypo- 
orisy.] Hypocrisy, dissembling, feigning ; a false 
or deceitful show. ; 

1225 Ancr, R. 198 Pe bridde hweolp is Ipocrisis; bet is 

eo bet maked hire betere pen heo beo. 1678 Puitrirs(ed. 4), 
fHypocrisis, a feigning or dissembling, a Rhetorical figure 
called by Julius Russinianus,..Pronnciatio. 1850 CARLYLE 
Latter-d. Pamph. w.:7 The miserable mortals, enacting 
their High Life Below Stairs, with faith only that this 
Universe may perhaps be all a phantasm and hypocrisis. 

+ Hy*poerism. Obs. vave—!. [An irreg. forma- 
tion from hypocrisy, hypocrite.] =next. 

159t Sytvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 938 Cloak’d Hypocrism. 

Hypocrisy (hipg'krisi). Forms: 3-6 ypo-, 
ipo-, 3 -crisi, 4-6 -crisie, (4 -crisye, -cricie, 
-eresye, 4—5 -crysie, -crysye, -cryse, 4-6 -cresie, 
-erisy,-erysy, 5 -cresy, 6 -cracy, -crasie,-chrisi), 
6 hipocrisie, hypocresie, 6-8 hypocrisie, 6- 
hypocrisy, [a. OF, yfocriste (mod.F. hypocrisie), 
f. eccl. L. hyfocrisis, a. Gr. bnéxpiois, the acting 
of a part on the stage, feigning, pretence, f. iro- 
«pivec@a: to answer, to play a part, pretend, f. i7d 
Tlypo- + xpiv-ew to decide, determine, judge. The 
etymological spelling with % became current (as 
in French) in the 16th c.] 

The assuming of a false appearance of virtue or 
goodness, with dissimulation of real character or 
inclinations, esp. in respect of religious life or 
beliefs; hence in general sense, dissimulation, 
pretence, sham, Also, an instance of this. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 342 Of alle kudde & kude sunnen, ase of 
prude .. of ipocrisie. «1300 Cursor M. 27598 O pride be- 
cums..Ypocrisi. 1340 Ayend. 25 Ypocrisye..is a zenne bet 
makeb to ssewy be guod wyb-oute pet ne is na3t wyb-inne. 
1426 AuDELAY Poems 31 A prechur schuld lyve parfytly, And 
do as he techys truly, Ellys hit is ypocresy. c1440 Promip. 
Parv. 266/1 Ipocrysye, tfocrisis. 15829 S. Fisn Suppilic. 
Beggers (E, E. 'T. 5.) 11 By theyre cloked ypochrisi. 1555 
Hooper Le#. in Coverdale Lett. Mar¢. (1564) 159 No coulor 
nor cloked hipocrisie. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform. v. 98 

tg vs from Ipocrasie. 1867 Gude & Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 
183 Thair fals Hypocresie Throw all the warld is now out- 
cryit. 1612 T. Tayior 77tus ii.6 Those promises but hypo- 
crisies, without any soundnesse. @1704 T. Brown Sat. 
agst, Wom. Wks. (1730) I. 56 Cruelty inconstancy and lies, 
Envy and malice, deep hypocrisies, 1876 Moziry Univ. 
Sern. ii. 40 It is the law of goodness to produce hypocrisy. 

Hypocrital (hipgkrital), a Now rare. [f. 
next + -AL.] = HypocriTIcat. 

1658 Br. Reynotps Rich Man's Charge 42 Your Faith is 
eapocital, your Religion vain. 1683 Cave Zcclesiastici App. 
42 Looking upon his repentance as feign’d and hypocrital. 
1784 Laura & Aug. I1.12 The hypocrital Boswell attempted 
to take my hand. 1820 Examiner No. 654. 674/1 Ignorant, 
hypocrital, and servile eyes. 1884 J. Wepewoop in Brit. Q. 
Rev. Apr. 290 The type of all in humanity that was weak, 

_and hollow, and even hypocrital. 
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f Hypocrite (hipdkrit). Forms: 3-6 ypo-, | 
ipocrite, (4 ypocrit), 4-6 ypocryte, (5 epocryte, 
6ypocreit, ipoc(h)ryte,-crit,ippo-, hippocrite), 
6-7 hipocrit(e,6-hypocrite. [a.OF’. y/o-, Zfocrtte 
(mod.F. hypocrite), ad. eccl. L. hypocrita, ad. Gr. 
imoxpitms an actor on the stage, pretender, dis- 
sembler, f. broxpivecOac: see Hypocrisy. ] 

1. One who falsely professes to be virtuously or 
religiously inclined; one who pretends to have 
feelings or beliefs of a higher order than his real 
ones ; hence generally, a dissembler, pretender. 

@ 1225 Ancr. KR, 128 pe valse ancre .. is ipocrite & wened 
forte gilen God. a@ 1300 Cussor AT. 12205 Ypocrites! for yee 
arsua. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugenia 379 He is wolf in 
lamskine hyd & ful verray ypocrite, 1382 Wycuir J/att. 
xxiii. 13 Woo to 30u, scribis and Pharisees, ypocritis. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Sgm's 7. 512 Swich was the ypocrite bothe coold 
and hoot. 1426 Aupetay Poems 15 Thay likon hym to a 
lossere,and to an epocryte. 1522 More De Quat. Noviss, 
Wks. 82 Ipocrites that faine to haue vertues that they lack. 
1559 MWirr. Mag., Warwick xiii, | was no hippocrite. 1592 | 
Timme Ten Eng. Lepers E iv, These hypocrites are like 
unto glo-wormes, which although they shine in the night, 
yet in the day they are.. vile. wormes. c1645 HoweLt 
Lett, (1655) IV. v. 13 This is not to keep Lent aright, But 
play the juggling Hypocrit, 171x Appison Sfect. No. 126 
P 3 Such infamous Hypocrites, that are for promoting their 
own Advantage, under Colour of the Publick Good. 1814 
Jane Austen Mans. Park iii, Her cousins, seeing her with 
red eyes, set her down asa hypocrite. 1876 MozLry Univ. 
Seri, ii. 34 Who is to convert the hypocrite? He does not 
know he is a hypocrite .. The greater hypocrite he is, the 
more sincere he must think himself. 

2. attrib. or as adj. = HYPOCRITICAL. 

¢1380 Wyciir Wés. (1880) 89 On bis ypocrite manere pei 
seyn [etc]. c1400 AZol, Loll. 105 Swilk similitudis of re- 
ligious efter habit, & ypocrit signis, 1530 Latimer Sevvz. 
& Rent. (1845) 307 The hypocrite-wolves clad in sheep’s 
clothing. 169r Baxter Wat. Ch. ii. 9 Nominal Hypocrite 
Christians. 1725 Swirr “Riddle, Hypocrite fanatics cry, 
I’m but an idol rais’d on high. 1875 L. Morris Ode to 
Livee Rome 136 Nor dark deceit, Nor hypocrite pretence. 

Hence + Hy‘pocritely a. and adv.; + Hy pocrite- 
ness; | Hy‘pocritess. 7va7e. 

1541 Barnes Wes. (1573) 307/1 Peraduenture hee vseth 
them not so hipocritely agaynst God omnipotent as you doe. 
1574 tr. Marlorat’s Apocalifs 39 The hipocritly Jewes .. 
stirred yp trouble on all sides. 1602 DEKKER Saéivom. Wks. 
1873 I. 226 When I pray to God, and desire in hipocritnes 
that bald Sir Adams were heer. 1605 SyLvestER Du Bartas 
ul. iii, 11. 473 Like a stubborn Boy That plies his Lesson 
(hypocritely-coy), 1708 Morreux Radelais iv. lxiv, You 
may find these many goodly Hypocritesses, jolly spiritual 
Actresses. Women that have a plaguy deal of Religion. 

Hypocritic (hipokri'tik), z. and 5d. [ad. Gr, 
tnoxpitic-ds acting a part, dissembling (prob. 
through a med.L. *hypocreticus); see HYPOcRISY.] 

A. adj, =HYPocRITICAL. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 24 Preamb., The hipocritike 
& superstiouse Religions within this Realme. 1638 Sir 
T, Herpert Trav. (ed. 2) 267 Their rules are many and 
masqued under a serious (hypocritique) sanctitie. @1680 
Burrer Renz. (1759) 1. 184 And, like an hypocritic Brother, 
Profest one thing, and did another. 1764 CHURCHILL 
Author 371 His silken smiles, his hypocritic air. 1848 
Kincstey Saint's Trag. 1. ii. 211 All your selfish hypo- 
critic pride, 

B. sb. vave. 1. =Hypocrits. 

1818 Haziitr Eg. Poets viii. (1870) 199 He plays the 
hypocritic on himself. 

+2. The art of declamation with appropriate 
gestures (=Gr. 4 tmoxpitinn, sc. TEXVN). rare. 

1776 Burney Hist, Aus. (1789) I. ix. 152 The term hypo- 
critic.,is used to express Gesture or theatrical action. 

Hypocritical (hipokritikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+-AL.] Ofactions; Of the nature of, characterized 
by, hypocrisy. Of persons: Addicted to hypocrisy, 
having the character of hypocrites. 

1s61 tr. Calvin's 4 Godly Serm. Cij, As touching that 
same hypocriticall supper [etc.]. 1592 Timme Zen Eng. 
Lepers ij, The intention. .is not good, but rather they doe 
it to an hypocriticall ende. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 524 They are exceedingly subtill, hypocriticall and 
double-dealing. 1790 J. B. Moreton A/ann, W. Ind. 177 
Numbers are daily ruined by such hypocritical villians 
{sharpers]. 1850 Kincstry A/¢. Locke xiii, Useless formal- 
ism! which lets through..the hypocritical. 1867 FREEMAN 
Noru:. Cong. 1. vi. 480 These are surely no mere formal or 
hypocritical professions. 

Hypocri'tically, adv. [f. prec. +-tv2.] Inthe 
manner of a hypocrite ; in a hypocritical fashion. 

1548 Hai Chron., Hen. VIII 226 But very folishly and 
hipocritically knowledged their treason whiche maliciously 
thei avouched. 1550 Bate Afol. 84 b, That putteth he 
in here, vngroundedly, doubtfully, hypocritically. _ 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India §& P. 418 So that the Ground of this 
Quarrel, however hypocritically gilded with an Holy War, 
is Love. 1867 Smites Huguenots Eng. xii. (1880) 206 Their 
consciences would not allow them. .hypocritically to conform 
to a Church which they detested. 

+ Hypocritish, a. ds. 
-ISH.] = HYPOCRITICAL. 

1830 TINDALE Answ., More in More's Wks. 686/2 The 
ypocretishe wolues. 1535 Coverpate /sa. x. 6, I shal sende 
isn amonge those ypocritish people. 1641 R. Battie 
Parallel Liturgy w. Mass-Bk, Pref.2 This is all the labour 
of his hypocritish emissary. 

+ Hy'pocritize, v. Obs. rare—', [f. as prec. 
+-1ZE.] intr. To act asa hypocrite; to hypocrise. 

«1734 Nortu Autobiog. xii. § 204 in Lives (1890) III. 160 
These fellows never thought fit to hypocritize in the matter. 


[f HypoorirE + 





HYPODERMIS. 


Hypocunder, obs. form of Hyrocuonprr. 

Hypocycloid (hipo-, haipesaikloid). Geom. 
[f. Hypo- 2+ Cycnoww. Cf. F. hypocycloide.] A 
curve traced by a point in the circumference of a 
circle which rolls round the interior circumference 
of another circle (cf, Epicycioip). 

1843 [see Hyrorrocuorp]. 1854 Mosretey Astron, Ixi 
(ed. 4) 183 This curve .. being of the nature of an hypo 
cycloid. 1879 THomson & Tair Nat, Phil. 1.1. § 94 Vhe 
curve..is called an Epicycloid, or a Hypocycloid, as the 
rolling circle is without or within the fixed circle. 

Hence Hypocycloi-dal a., of the nature or form 


of a hypocycloid. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch § Clockut. 288 The pinion 
flanks should be hypocycloidal in form. 

Hypoderm (hi‘po-, hoi-poddim). 
Cf. I. Aypoderme.] = HYPoDERMA I. 

1855 in Mayne ELafos. Lex. 1878 Bett Gegenbaur's 
Comp. Anat. 264 In Arthropoda..The vitreous body, pig- 
ment cells, and ‘retina’ are therefore clearly continuous 
with the ectodermal layer (hypoderm), and are differentia- 
tions of it, just as the cornea-lens was formed from the cuti- 
cular layer, which again can be derived from the hypoderm. 

|| Hypoderma (hipo-, haipodd-1ma). PI. -der- 
mata. [mod.L., f Gr. imd under + dépya skin ; 
cf. HypoDERMIS. ] 

1. Zool. A tissue or layer lying beneath the skin 
or outer integument: as the membrane that lines 
the under-side of the elytra of Coleoptera (ods.) ; 
‘the soft celiular layer lying under the carapace of 
the Arthropoda and the thick cuticle of Vermes 
and Nematoda’; ‘the subcutaneous areolar tissue 
of the skin of mammals’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Extomol. xxxiii. III. 373. Zdbid. xxxv. 
600 An oblong..spot, occasioned by the hypoderma in that 
part being particularly tense. /déd. xlvii. IV. 413. 

2. Bot. A layer of cells lying immediately under 
the epidermis of a leaf or stem. 

1877 BENNETT tr. Thomé’s Struct. & Phys, Bot. 58 In 
many Cases, there lie beneath the epidermis, peculiar layers 
or strings of cells (the hypoderma). 1884 Bower & Scorr 
De Bary's Phaner. 404 In most cases .. the outer cortex of 
the stem is built up of two more or less distinct parts; one, 
the Hypoderma, bordering directly on the epidermis .. the 
other, a thinner-walled, internal mass of parenchyma. /é/d. - 
41t The cells in many-layered hypodermata increase in size 
towards the inside, : 

Hence Hypode’rmal a., of or pertaining to the 
hypoderma. 

1854 OwEN Skel. § Teeth in Cire. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 50 
The hypodermal system in mammals. 1875 Bennetr & 
Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 376 Bundles or layers of firm thick-walled 
cells (Hypodermal Tissue) are of common occurrence [in 
Equisetacee], 1884 Bower & Scorr De Bary's Phauner. 
225 A group of tissues bordering directly on the epidermis 
is called from its position hypodermal, while distinct hypo- 
dermal layers are indicated by the substantive hypoderma., 

Hypodermatie (hi:po-, hoi:po,deimeetik), @. 
[f. Hypo- 2+Dermaric. (Cf. Gr. trodeppariris 
name of a disease.)] =Hypoprrmic. Also as sd. 
= hypodermic injection. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 1876 Barruoiow Mat. Med, 
(1879) 1 In practising the hypodermatic injection. 1888 
Med, News (U.S.) 17 Mar. 293, I again administered the 
hypodermatic of morphia. 

Hence Hypodermatically adv. 

1888 JZed. News (U.S.) 10 Mar. 273 It is .. impossible to 
use the bichloride hypodermatically about the legs without 
producing abscesses, 

Hypodermatomy : see Hyro- II. 

Hypodermic (hipo-, hoipodd-mik), a. [f. 
HYpopERM-A +-10; cf. Dermic, In mod.F. hyfo- 
dermique.] 

1. Wed. Pertaining to the use of medical remedies 
introduced beneath the skin of the patient ; esp. in 
hypodermic injection, the introduction of drugs into 
the system in this manner. 

1865 Reader No. 142. 316/1 The hypodermic treatment of 
neuralgic affections, 1880 Chambers’ Encycl. x. 512/1 The 
hypodermic method, in which medicines are introduced into 
the subcutaneous cellular tissue by means of a very finely 
pointed syringe ,. [For this] the science of medicine is in- 
debted to Dr, Alexander Wood of Edinburgh. 1882 S/an- 
dard 18 Mar. 5/6 The use of morphia ., by hypodermic or 
subcutaneous injection. . 

b. Used as 5b.: A hypodermic remedy. 

1875 H. C. Woop 7%erap. (1879) 227 In cases of severe 
pain, hypodermics are invaluable. : we. 

2. Anat. Lying under the skin; pertaining to the 
hypoderm, 

1877 Hux.ey Anat. Inv. Anim. ix. 592 It remained hy- 
podermic, spreading out between the ectoderm and the 
endoderm of the hydroid, 1878 Brett Gegendaur's Comp. 
Anat. 263 The eye, which is formed from the hypodermic 
layer lies behind this lens. Around it the hypodermic cells 
elongate, and change their position ; they become pigment 
cells. 

Hence Hypode'rmically adv., subcutaneously. 

1872 Fayrer Thanatoph. India 2 The secretion of the 
poison gland is hypodermically injected into the bitten 
animal. 1894 D. Curistie 10 Years Manchuria 79 Inject 
a little morphia hypodermically. : ES es » 

|| Hypodermis (hipo-, hoipoddsmis).  [f. 
Hypo- 2 +Gr, -deppis, -devmds as in EPIDERMIS. 
(Gr. had drodepyis in special sense.) ] 

1. Bot. (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot. 614/1 Hypodermis, the inner layer of the 
spore-case of an urn-moss. 


[ad. next. 


HYPOGASTER. 


2. Zool. =HYPODERMA TI. 

1874 Lussock Orig. & Met. [ns. ii. 36 But also the hypo- 
dermis and the muscles, 1888 RoLLeston & JACKSON Anim. 
Life 491 Beneath the hypodermis a thin basement mem- 
brane is nearly always to be detected. /éd. 579 The nervous 
system [of Vermes] may retain a position in the hypo- 
dermis. 

Hypodermoclysis: see Hyro- II. 

Hypodiapason, -diapente, -diatessaron, 
-ditone, -dorian. J/us.: see Hypo- I. 3. 

Hypogeal, -ge@ous: see Hypogeat, etc. 

Hypogeic, etc. : see Hypo- II. 

+ Hypogaster. Ods. rare—'. [agl. F. hypo- 
gastre.) = Hypocasrrium, 

a 1693 Urquuart Rabelais 111. xxxiv. 290, I will .. grope 
her Pulse, and see the disposition of her /ypogaster. 

+ Hypoga‘strian. Os. rare. [f. Hyro- 
GASTRI-UM +-AN.] = HyYPOGASTRIO. 

21693 Urquuart Rabelais 11. xi. go The Hypogastrian 
Crany. : 4 ; 

Hypogastrie (hipo-, hoipogzestrik), a. and sd. 
Also 7 hyppo-, hipo-. [ad. F. hyfogastrigue 
(16th c. in Paré), f. hypogastre HypoGasTRivuM. | 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or situated in, the hypo- 
gastrium ; hypogastric region = HYPOGASTRIUM. 

1656 Biount Glossogy., Hyppogastrick,.. belonging to that 
part of the belly, which reacheth from the Navel to the 
privy members. 1694 SAtmon Bates’ Disp. (1713) 207/2 
Obstructions of the Mesentery, and hypogastrick Diseases. 
1797 CruiksHank in PAil. Trans. LXXXVII. 206 The 
spermatic and hypogastric arteries were divided. 1835-6 
Toop Cyc. Anat. I. 181/1 The hypogastric plexus of 
nerves. 

+ B. sb. pi. The hypogastric arteries. Ods. vare. 

1774 Coorer in Phil, 7vans. LXV. 316 The blood passed 
. through the hypogastrics and umbilicals to the placenta. 
1797 CruiKsHANK 767d, LX XX VII. 207 The spermatics and 
hypogastrics not cut through. 

So + Hypoga‘strical a. Obs. rare—'. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 232 The branches of this 
Hypogastricall veine.. do mingle themselues with the vpper 
braunches proceeding from the spermaticall, 

|| Hypogastrium (hipo-, hoipogestrivm). 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. troyaorpiov, f. ind Hypo- 1 + 
yaornp, yaorp- belly. Cf. F. hypogastre (16th c. 
in Paré).] The lowest region of the abdomen; 
spec. the central part of this, lying between the 
iliac regions. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Hypogastrium, 
the lower part of the belly. 1727-41 in CuHamBeErs Cycd. 
1876 Gross Dis. Bladder etc. 18 Contusions of the peri- 
neum and hypogastrium. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 
IX. 247 Great pain over pubes and hypogastrium. 

Hypogastrocele (hipo-, hoipogz'stros71). 
Path. [f. as prec. +Gr. «An tumour (CELE).] A 
hernia in the hypogastric region. 

1811 in Hoover Med. Dict. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hypogeal (hipo-, haipedzral), a. Also -geal. 
[fas next+-au. The form hyfogwal is perh. after 
late Attic tnéyaos, f. yata earth.] =HyYPocEAN, 
subterranean. 

1686 PLor Staffordsh. 80 Hypogeal heats or Estuaries. 
1886 A thenzum 7 Aug. 182/3 This Roman site..is certain 
to reveal a rich hypogeal harvest. 1898 /did. 19 Feb. 252/r 
The arrangement of the bundles in the fleshy hypogaeal 
cotyledons. 

Hypogean (hipo-, hoipodzran), a. [f. L. hy- 
poge-us, ad, Gr, tmoyecos underground (f. yj earth) 
+-AN, Cf. F. hyfogé] Existing or growing 
beneath the surface of the ground; underground. 

1852 Bapuam in #yaser's Mag. XLVI. 271 Fabricius 
minutely describes, as belonging to this hypogean race, 
a fish about one foot in length. 1855 Mayne Axvfos. Lex., 
Hypogeus, applied to certain cotyledons which .. remain 
below the ground during germination: hypogean. 1880 
C. & F. Darwin Movem. Pl. 27 The cotyledons are hypo- 
gean, or never riseabove the ground. 1885 Sczence 26 June 
519/1 In any hypogean insect which continually uses its 


claws in burrowing, the need of shedding and renewal of 


these organs is apparent. Jéid., The facts regarding the 
cicada’s hypogean life. 

|| Hypogee (hi:podz7). rare. Also 7 hypoge. 
[a. F. Aypogée (16th c.) or ad. L. hypfogéum.] = 
Hypocrum. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hypoge (hypogeum), a vault or cel- 
lar, or such like underground room. 1847 Lerrcu tr. C, O. 
Miller's Anc, Art § 177 The painted hypogees [ed. 1850 
hypogza] of Etruria. 

Hypogene (hipo-, haitpodzin), a. Geol. [f. 
Ilypro- 2 + Gr. yev- to produce, yiyvea@at to be 
born, to originate; prob. after F. exdogine, exogene 
(see -GEN). Cf. F. Aypogene.] Formed under the 
surface ; applied to rocks otherwise called primary 
and metamorphic; also, subterranean, hypogean. 

1833 Lyett Princ. Geol. III. 374 We propose the term 
“hypogene’..a word implying the theory that granite and 
gneiss are both xether-formed rocks, or rocks which have 
not assumed their present form and structure at the sur- 
face, 1845 Newsotp in Frud. Asiat. Soc. Bengal XIV. 282 
The edge of the trap is seen reposing on the hypogene 
schists at the base of the trap hills. 1882 Gemie Text-dk. 
Geol. 11. 196 Hypogene or Plutonic Action. 

b. Relating to the subterranean origin of rocks. 
1843 Portiock Geol. 175 The hypogene theory of Lyell. 
Hence Hypoge‘nic a. 

1880 Libr, Univ, Knowl. VI. 572 In the great hypogenic 
laboratory of nature, rocks have been softened and fused. 
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1882 Athenxum 28 Oct. 566/3 The great changes which 
are being wrought upon the surface of the earth, partly by 
hypogenic agents acting from below. 

Hypogenous: see Hyro- II. 

Hy:pogeoca‘rpous, a. vare. [f. Gr. Undyevos 
underground + «apr-ds fruit + -OUS.] 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex. Hypogeocarpus, having fruit 
under the surface of the earth ; hypogeocarpous. 

Hypogeous (hipo-, hoipedzzas), a. Also 
-geous. [f.as HypoGE-An + -ous.] Underground ; 
= Hypoanan. 

1847 Craic, //ypogvous. 1857 BerkeLey Cryplog. Bot. 
§ 274. 271 It is amongst the hypogeous species that the most 
beautiful. .fruit is produced, 1880 Gray Struct. Bot, (ed. 
6) 19 This hypogaeous (i.e. underground) situation of the 
cotyledons throughout the germination. d 

|| Hypogeum (hipedz7%m, haipo-), Also 
-geum. Pl. hypogea (-z7'a). [L. hypogeum, 
hypogeum, ad. Gr, iméyeov, tréyaoy neut. sing. 
of bréyevos underground ; see HypoGEan, and cf. 
Hypocrr.] An underground chamber or vault. 

1706 Puituips (ed. Kersey), Hyfogeum, a Cellar or Vault 
arched over head, a Place under Ground. 1850 LeEitcu tr. 
C. O. Miiller’s Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 177 The painted hypo- 
gea of Etruria. /did. § 319 The Etruscan hypogea. 1865 
J. Fercusson //ist. Archit. 1, 1. iii. I. 99 The tombs of 
Beni Hassan. .are situated on the eastern side of the Nile, 
and are almost the only hypogea that are so placed in 
Egypt. : ‘ id 

Hypoglossal (hipo-,haipogly'sal), a. [f:mod.L. 
HypoGioss-us + -Au.] Zypoglossal nerve, the motor 
nerve of the tongue proceeding from the medulla 
oblongata and forming the twelfth or last pair of 
cranial nerves. Also adsol. =HYPOGLOSSUS. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 475 The pneumo-gastric 
nerve is at first placed before the hypoglossal. 1848 Car- 
PENTER Anim. Phys. x. (1872) 372 ‘The hypoglossal nerve 
which gives motion to the tongue. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1. 213 Paralysis of the hypoglossal has also been 
observed, ‘ 

Hypoglossis, var. of Hypoctortis, 

|| Hypoglossus (hipoglp'sis). Anat. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. td under + yA@ooa tongue: cf. Gr. tmo- 
yAwastos, F. hypoglosse.} The hypoglossal nerve. 

1811 Hooper AZed. Dict., Hypoglossus,..a nerve which 
goes to the under part of the tongue. 1878 BELL Gegen- 
baur's Comp. Anat. 522 The hypoglossus, which supplies 
the muscles of the tongue. 

+Hypoglo'ttian, ¢. Os. vare-°. [f. Gr. 
iroyAwrri-os (f. bd HyPo- 1+7A@TTa tongue) + 
-AN.] (See quot.) 

1678 Puitwirs (ed. 4), Wyfoglottian Medicines, medicines 
that are to lie under the Tongue and melt. 

Hypoglottis (hips-, hoipogly'tis), hypo- 
glossis (-glp’sis). [a. Gr. inoyAwrtis, -yAwoais 
aswelling under the tongue, etc., f. yA@TTa, yA@ooa 
tongue.] 

1. Anat. and Med. (See quot.) 

1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Hyfoglossis, or Hypoglottis, 
a little piece of Flesh that joyns the Tongue to the nether 
part of the Mouth: Also an Inflammation or Ulcer under 
the Tongue;..also a Medicine proper to lie and dissolve 
under the Tongue, to take away Roughness in the Throat. 
1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Entom. A sclerite occasionally present between 
the mentum and labium of certain Coleoptera, as 
in clavicorn and serricorn beetles. 

Hence + Hypogilotti‘dian a. = HypoGLorrran. 

1657 Tomiinson Xezou's Disp. 173 Pastilles..called.. 
from the manner of their use Hypoglottidian. 

Hypognathism, etc.: see Hyvo- II. 

Hypogriff, -gryph, obs. ff. Hrppogrirr. 

Hypogyn (hi'po-, hai‘podzin). Bot. [ad. F. 
hypogyne.| A hypogynous plant. 

1847 in Craic. ; 

So Hypogy'nie a. [I’. hyfogynique.] =next. 

1886 in Syd Soc. Lex. : : 

Hypogynous (hip-, hoipp'dzinos), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. i776 under + yuvn woman, wife, in Bot. taken as 
‘pistil” + -ous.] Situated below the pistils or 
ovary ; said of the stamens of a flower when these 
grow on the receptacle and are not united to any 
other organ ; also of plants having the stamens so 
placed, 

1821 S. F. Gray Avvangem. Brit. Pl. Il. 708 Ranun- 
culaceze..petals 5 to ro, hypogynous. 1845 LinpLey Sch. 
Bot. i. (1858) 15 If the filaments grow from immediately 
below the pistil..they are called Ayfogynous. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., lcacinacee..Lindley places the order under his ber- 
beral alliance of hypogynous Exogens. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 73 Filaments inserted on a hypogynous ring. 1881 
Science Gossip No. 203. 248 The stamens or male organs 
of the plant are indefinite, polyadelphous and hypogynous. 

So Hypo'gyny [cf. F. Ayfogynie], the quality or 
state of being hypogynous. 

1887 Athenxum 10 Dec. 787/3 The shortening of the 
axis within the flower itself, giving the transition from 
hypogyny through perigyny to epigyny. 

Hypo-io'dic, iodic, a. Chem. Obs. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Iopre.] In hyfo-zodic acid, an old 
name for periodic oxide. 

1854 FF Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chent. 368 Hypoiodic 
acid..1Oy. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem, III. 297 Periodic 
oxide (Millon’s Hypo-iodic acid) 10, or 1,04. 

Hypo-i'odite, hypi‘odite. Chem. [f. as 





next: see -1TE,] A salt of hypo-iodous acid. 





HYPOPHOSPHATE. 


1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 297 Hypo-iodite of 
ammonium is formed by the action of iodine on excess of 
ammonia, 1866 OpLiInc Anim. Chem. 149 Free iodine or 
hypiodite of potassium, like peroxide of nitrogen, [is] a 
facile oxygenant. 1894 [see next]. — : 
_Hypo-iodous (hipo-, hoipgi-ddas), hyp- 
iodous (hipai'ddas), a. Chem. [f. Hypo- 5 +* 
zodous (f, loD-INE + -0US).] In Ayfo-todous acid, an 
oxyacid of iodine, HIO. 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 297 Wohler. . by distilling 
iodine with anhydrous peroxide of barium, obtained a 
yellow liquid which he regarded as hypo-iodous acid. 
1894 Brit. Frul. Photog. XLI. 34 Hypoiodous acid and its 
salts, the hypoiodites. : ; é 

Hypo-ionian, -lydian, -mixolydian, 4vc. 
Mus. : see HYPo- 3. | 

Hypomere, -mnematic: see Hypo- II. 

|| Hypomochlion (hipomg'klign). rare. [L. 
hypomochlion (Vitruvius), a, Gr. imopdxAcoy fulcrum 
of a lever, f. Gr. t7é under + poxAds, “oxAior lever. ] 
= FuLcrum. 

1665 Hooke JZicrogr. 199 The hypomochlion or centers 
on which the parts of the leggs move, 1729 Switzer /y- 
drost. & Hydraul, 283 A Cylinder. .sustain’d at each End 
with a Hypomochlion, Fulcrum, or Prop, call it which you 
will, 1825 Coteripce Adds Reff. (1858) 1. App. C. 393 
‘The hypomochlion of the lever is as good an illustration as 
any thing can be that is thought of mechanically only. 

Hyponastic (hipo-, hoipone’stik), @. Bot. [f. 
Hyponast-y +-10.] Pertaining to, or characterized 
by, hyponasty. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 767 As long as the 
organ grows most rapidly on the dorsal side, it may be 
termed, after de Vries, Ayponastic. 1895 Vines Stud. 
Text-bk, 60 The leaves.,are hyponastic, that is..the dorsal 
surface grows more rapidly at first than the ventral. 

Hyponasty (hipo-, hoi-ponesti). Aot.- [f. 
Hypo- 2+ Gr. vaor-és pressed (f. vacoew to press) 
+-y. Cf. Eprnasty. 

The current use of the terms hyfonasty and epinasty 
originated with De Vries in Avdecten des Bot. lust. in 
Wurzburg 1872 (Heft 1. p. 252). My . 

A tendency in plant-organs to grow more rapidly 
on the under or dorsal side than on the upper or 
ventral. 

1875 Bennetr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 768 The hyponasty of 
the axis often counterbalances the greater mass of the 
pendent parts. 1880 C. & F. Darwin AZovem. 2. 6 Hypo- 
nasty .. implies increased growth along the lower surface, 
causing the part to bend upwards. <r: 

+ Hyponitric (hipo-, haiponsitrik), a. Chem. 
Obs. ry Hyro- 5 + Nirric.] In hyfonttric acid, 
an old name for tetroxide (or peroxide) of nitrogen, 
pernitric oxide, NO, or N,O,. 

1854 [see hyfoazotic s.v. Hyvo-]. 1864 H. Spencer Biol. Y. 
8 Hypo-nitric acid is decomposed both by water and by con- 
tact with the various bases. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 
560 The latter first takes oxygen from the blood, and forms . 
hyponitric acid. Z \ ‘ 

Hyponitrite (hipo-, hoiponai'trait). Chem. 
[f Hypo- 5+ Nirrive.}] A salt of hyponitrous acid. 

1846 Penny Cyc. Suppl. II. 67/2 Hyponitrites may. .be 
formed by moderately heating certain nitrates. 1873 
Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 150 Salts called respectively hypo- 
nitrites, nitrites, and nitrates, 1894 Roscor & ScHorLEM- 
MER Chem. I, 504 The formation of hyponitrites from 
derivatives of hydroxylamine shows that in these salts the 
oxygen atom must be between the nitrogen atom and that 
of the metal: N.O.K. A ‘ 

Hyponitrous (hipo-, hoiponoi'tras), a. Chen. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Nirrous. Cf. F. hypondtreux.] In 
hyponttrous acid, an unstable acid, (HNO), ob- 
tained in combination as a potassium salt. 

1826 Henry lem. Chent. I. 319 It appears to me that 
there are sufficient grounds for admitting the existence of 
hypo-nitrous acid as a distinct compound. 1838 T, THom- 
son Chem. Org. Bodies 101 Nitric and hyponitrous acid 
transform picrotoxin to oxalic acid. 1894 Roscor & Scuor- 
LEMMER Chem. I. 505 Free hyponitrous acid has not been 
prepared, as when liberated from its salts, it very rapidly 
splits up into its anhydride (nitrous oxide) and water. 

Hypopecouana, corrupt form of IpECACUANHA. 

Hypopepsy, -petalous, etc. : see Hypro- II. 

Hypopharyngeal (hi:po-, hai:pofarindz7al), 
a. [f. HYPOPHARYNX:; see PHARYNGEAL.] a. Anat. 
Situated beneath, or in the lower part of, the 
pharynx. b. Zxtom. Belonging to the hypo- 
pharynx. 

1851-6 Woopwarp Mollusca 346 Branchiae consisting of 
two bands stretched across the interior, one above (ez) 
and one below (Ayfopharyugeal) 1871 Huxtrey Axat. 
Vert. 136 The posterior pee [of branchial arches] are 
single bones..called hypopharyngeal bones. 1877 — Aat. 
Inv, Anim, x. 602 The hypopharyngeal folds, 

e. as sb. ( pl.) = Hypopharyngeal bones. 

Hypopharynx (hipo-, hoipofee'rinks). Anton. 
[a. I. Aypopharynx, f. Hypo- 2 + PHARYNXx.] A 
median projection from the internal surface of the 


lower lip in insects. 

1826 Kirspy & Sp. Entomol. I11. 458 This cushion, I sup. 
pose, may be analogous to the ‘hypopharynx’ of M. Savigny. 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson Axim. Life 499 The oral 
surface of the base of the labium also bears an internal 
process or hypopharynx. : . 

Hypophosphate (hipo-, hoipofp'sfet). Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + PHosrHate. Soin F.] A salt of 
hypophosphoric acid, 

1864 in WepsTER. 1894 Roscoz & ScHoRLEMMER Chem. 


HYPOPHOSPHITE. 


I, 586 On neutralizing with caustic soda, a slightly soluble 
salt, sodium hypophosphate, H.Na,P.,Og¢, separates out. 

Hypophosphite (hipo-, haipofp'sfoit). Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + PHospuite. So in F.] A salt of 
hypophosphorous acid. 

1818 Henry Elesz. Chem. (ed, 8) 11. 13 The hypo-phosphites 
of potash, soda, and ammonia, are soluble. .in highly rectified 
alcohol. 1876 Hartry AZat. Med. (ed. 6) 66 Hypophos- 
phite salts are monobasic, soluble in water, and easily 
crystallisable. 1883-4 AZed. Annual 34/1 While triturating 
a mixture of Hypophosphite of Lime three parts, and Hypo- 
phosphite of Soda one part, [he] was seriously injured by the 
compound exploding. 

Hypophosphoric (hipo-, hoipofgsfprik), a. 
Chem. |f. Hypro- 5 + PHospHoric. So F. hyfo- 
phosphorique.| In hypophosphoric acid, P30,(OH),, 
a tetrabasic acid, obtained as an odourless liquid. 

1854 J. ScorrerN in O7?'s Cire. Sc., Chem. 376 This opera- 
tion furnishes a..solution of hypophosphoric acid. 1894 
Roscor & Scuor-eMMER Chem. I, 586 Salzer has..shown 
that in addition to phosphoric and phosphorous acids this 
liquid contains hypophosphoric acid. 

Hypophosphorous (hipo-, haipofp'sforas), a, 
Chem. [f. Hypo- 5+PHospHorous. So F. hyfo- 
phosphoreux.| Inhypophosphorous acid,an oxygen- 
acid of phosphorus, PH,O.. 

1818 Henry “lew. Chem. (ed. 8) II. 12 Hypo-phospho- 
rous or Per-phosphorous Acid .,a viscous fluid, strongly 
acid and uncrystallizable. 1841 Branpe Chev. 488 Hypo- 
phosphorous acid..was discovered by Dulong in 1816. 1877 
Roscok & ScHorLtEMMER 7yeat, Chem. 1. 487 On cooling 
the solution, the hypophosphorous acid is obtained in the 
form of a thick very acid liquid. 

Hypophrygian, Avc. Mus.: see Hypo- 3. 

|| Hypophysis (hip-, hoipg*fisis). [a. Gr.imopuars 
offshoot, outgrowth (cf. APOPHYSIS, EpIPHYSIS).] 

+1. Path, Cataract in the eye. Ods. 

1706 Puitties (ed. Kersey), Hyfophysis, a Fault in the 
Eye, the same as //yfochyma. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

. Bot. a. A part of the embryo in angiosperms, 
from which the root and root-cap are developed. 

1875 Bennetr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 515 A cell .. which 
arises between the end of the pro-embryo and the body of 
the embryo. .is especially to be noted. It is from this that 
the root is subsequently developed. Hanstein calls it and 
the tissue which proceeds from it the Hypophysis. 

b. ‘In mosses, an enlargement of the pedicel at 
the base of the capsule’ (Cezzt. Dzct.). 

3. Anat. (In full Hypophysis cerebrz) The pituitary 
body of the brain. 

1864 in WEBSTER. ar 

Hence Hypophy'sial a., of or pertaining to the 
hypophysis of the brain. : 

Hypoplasia-Hypopygium : see Hypo- II. 

|| Hypopyon (hipdupign). Path. Also erron. 
-ion. f[a. Gr. imdrvoy an ulcer, neut. of tmdmvos 
tending to suppuration, f. m¥oy pus, matter. 

The erroneous spelling Ayfopion was prob. due to the as- 
sumption that the word was a derivative of wy, wr- eye ; cf. 
Gr. vmémov a black eye.) — ; , 

A morbid accumulation of pus in the anterior 
chamber of the eye (cf. quots.). 

[1657 Physical Dict., Hypogion [sic], or matter under the 
cornea, a great inflammation of the eyes with swellings.] 
1706 Puitwips (ed. Kersey), Yypopyor, a gathering of Matter 
under the Horney Tunick of the Eye. 1807 Med. Fru. 
XVII. 80 Hypopion, or the occupation of one or both 
chambers of the eye, with a glutinous opake fluid, instead 
of the true transparent humours. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1. 19 The absorption of pus is constantly seen in the 
eye in hypopyon. ; 

Hypoquistis, obs. variant of Hypocrstis. 

Hyporachis, -radial, etc.: see Hyvo- II. 

|| Hyposarca (hiposa-1ka). Path. rare. [med.L. 
hyposarca, a. Gr. i170 odpxa under the flesh.] A 
species of dropsy: = ANASARCA, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. lii. (MS. Bodl.), Pe 
furste dropesie hatte lentofleuma. . Pe secunde hatte yposarca 
oper anasarca, and comeb of distemperaunce of colde and 
of drynes. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hyposarca, the 
same with Anasarca. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 225 
If dropsy affect the parenchyma, it is called cedema, ana- 
sarca, or hyposarca. ake 

|| Hyposcenium (hiposinidm, hoipo-). Gr. 
Antig. [f. Gr. *imocxnvoy (on analogy of mpookny- 
viov PROSCENIUM) = 7a trocxnua the parts beneath 
the stage, f. oxnvn Scenr.] The low wall sup- 
porting the front of the stage in a Greek theatre. 

(1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 300 At the foot of the 
Logeon upon the Orchestra was a row of Pillars incompass- 
ing a place called the Hyposcenion.] 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Hyposcenium,..a partition under the pulpit or 
logeum of the Greek theatre, appointed for the music. 1853 
Kuncstey //yfatia xxii, The hyposcenium had been painted 
to represent rocks. — ; 

ll Hypospadias (hipospédias, haipo-). Path. 
[a. Gr. broomasdias (Galen) one affected with hypo- 
spadias, app. f. i476 Hypo- 1 + ondew to draw.] 
A congenital malformation consisting in a fissure 
of the lower wall of the male urethra, the result of 
arrested development. 

1 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1874 Van Buren Dis. 
Genit. Org. 38 Hypospadias consists of an arrest of develop- 
ment of a portion of the lower wall of the urethra. 1884 
Athenzum 17 May 636/1 He has recorded the occurrence 
of the malformation termed hypospadias in the males of six 
successive generations in one family. 
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Hence Hypospa‘diac, Hypospa‘dial, Hypo- 
spa‘dic adjs., of the nature of, pertaining to, or 


affected with hypospadias. 

1836-9 Topp Cyc?, Anat. I]. 464/t A man affected with 
hypospadiac malformation of the urethra. /é/d. 699/1 A 
hypospadiac male. 1874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 38 
Lying between a hypospadial opening and the meatus. 

Hyposphagma, -sphene, etc.: see Hypo- II. 

Hypostase (hi‘posté's). save—'. [ad. next, or 
a. F. Aypostase.] (See quot.) . 

1867 Eng. Leader 15 June 326 In every process whatever 
.. the subject-matter, the hypostase, is not two instants in 
the same state. 

Hypostasis (hip-, hoipp'stasis). Pl. hypo- 
stases (-s7z). [a.lateL. hypostaszs, a.Gr.tméatans 
(f. i176 Hypo- 1+ o7do1s standing, position, state), 
lit. that which stands under, hence, sediment ; also, 
groundwork, foundation, subject-matter later, sub- 
stance, subsistence, existence, reality, essence, per- 
sonality (see below). 

The development of sense, esp. in Metaphysics and Theo- 
logy, belongs to Neo-Platonic and Early Christian use; the 
English senses only reflect those established in late Greek. 
See Chambers Cyc/. s.v.] 

1. Med. a. Sediment, deposit ; sfec. that of urine. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. xlv. (Bodl. MS.), By 
substaunce and colour of vrine & namelich b¥ diuers regions 
pereof bat physicians clepen ypostasym.] 1590 MarLowrE 
end Pt. Tamburl. v. iii, I view'd your urine, and the hypo- 
stasis, Thick and obscure, doth make your danger great. 
1683 SALmMon Doron Med. 11. 433 Then put them into a cold 
place, that its hypostasis may appear. 1753 N. TorriaAno 
Gangr. Sore Throat 118 The Water .. tended to deposit a 
laudable Hypostasis. 1855 in Mayne E-xvfos. Lex. 

b. Hypereemia in dependent organs of the body, 
caused by subsidence of the blood into these parts. 

1855 in Mayne ELafos. Lex. 1866-80 A. Fiinr Princ. 
Med. (ed. 5) 193 The prevention and removal of hypostasis 
in the dependent portions of the lungs. 1897 ALLBuTY Syst. 
Med. 11. 961 The skin and internal organs..as well as any 
post-mortem hypostases, exhibit a bright red colour, 

+2. Base, foundation, groundwork, prop, support. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades 1. iv. 82 The substance, or 
hypostasis, is the foundation, or the unmoveable prop, which 
upholdeth us. 1621 S. Warp Life of Faith (1627) 46 And 
is not Faith an Hypostasis and euidence to thee of an 
infallible inheritance? 

3. Metaph. That which subsists, or underlies 
anything ; substance: (@) as opposed to qualities, 
attributes, or ‘accidents’; (4) as distinguished from 
what is unsubstantial, as a shadow or reflection. 


1605 TimmE Quersit. Ded. 1 That spirit of life..acteth in - 


all creatures, giving them existence in three—to wit, salt, 
sulphure, and mercury, in one hupostasis. 1670 Jloral 
State Eng. 43 It commonly turneth even the souls of its 
votaries into its own Hypostasis. 1720 WATERLAND Eight 
Servm.155 The Ante-Nicene as well as Post-Nicene Writers 
understood the Phrases of Christ’s being the Image of God, 
and express Image of his //yfostasis, 1817 COLERIDGE 
Biog. Lit. I, viii. 130 Either as a property or attribute or 
as an hypostasis or self-subsistence. 1870 Owtl. Hamilton's 
Philos. 170 We cannot think a g#adlity existing absolutely, 
in or of itself; we are constrained to think it as inhering in 
some basis, substratum, hypostasis, subject or substance. 

4. Essence, principle, essential principle. 

1678 Cupwortu Jntel/. Syst. 1. i, § 22 That Plato and his 
followers held tpets apxitxas Vroordcets, Three Hypostases in 
the Deity, that were the first Principles of all things, is a 
thing very well known to all. 1685 Crowne Six C. Vice 
m1. Dram. Wks. 1874 III. 276 A scholar .. emptied by old 
suck-eggs of all that nature gave me, and crumbl’d full of 
essences, hypostases and other stuff o’ their baking. 1688 
Norris Theory Love 1.ii.7 We know Love is made the first 
Hypostasis in the Platonic Triad. 1702 tr. Le Clerc’s Prim. 
Fathers 72 Three Hypostases, which are the Three Principles 
of all things. 1847 Lewes //7st. Philos. (1867) I. 392 God 
therefore in his absolute state—in his first and highest hy- 
postasis—is neither Existence nor Thought, neither moved 
nor mutable. : 

5. Theol. Personality, personal existence, person: 


(a) distinguished from zature, as in the one ‘ hypo- 
stasis’ of Christ as distinguished from his two 
natures (human and divine), (4) distinguished 


from szdstance, as in the three ‘hypostases’ or | 


‘persons’ of the Godhead, which are said to be the 


same in ‘substance’, ‘. 

(1747 Jounson Plan Eng. Dict. Wks. 1787 IX. 170 Of 
those [words] which still continue in the state of aliens,.. 
some seem necessary to be retained .. such are some terms 
of controversial divinity, as hypostasis. ] 

a@1529 SxELToN Col. Clout 534 And what ipostacis Of 
Christes manhodeis. 15651. StapLeton Ports. Maith 148 b, 
Those busy heads would for thre persons, saie thre hipo- 
stases. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa xvii. 391 The Cofti 
fearing, that to attribute two natures unto Christ, might be 
all one, as if they had assigned him two hypostases or 
persons, to avoid the heresie of the Nestorians, they became 
Eutichians. 1602 W. Watson Quodlibets 49 (Stanf.) By 
reason of the hypostasis or hypostaticall vnion of his deitie 
to his humanity. 1620 T. Grancrer Div. Logike 43 The 
Brutall soule is materiall,..not subsisting by it selfe (there- 
fore a beast is not hypostasis, 7d est, a person), 1651 JER 
Taytor Serm. for Year 1.i. 2 That two natures could be 
concentred into one hypostasis (or person). 1682 H. More 
Annot. Glanvill’s Lux O.95 There is no confusion of the 
Humane and Divine Nature in the Hypostasis of Christ. 
@1716 Sour Sevm. (1717) IV. 299 [It] is urged by some to 
relate..to the three Hypostases of the Godhead. 1782 
Prirstiey Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1. 103 The word hypostasis..we 
now render person. 1833 R. Pinkerton Russia 46 The 
eternal beginning of the hypostasis of the Holy Ghost. 


6. Bot. (See quot.) 





HYPOSTATIZE. 


1866 Treas. Bot. 615/2 Hyfostasis, the suspensor of an 
embryo. 

Hypostasize (hip-, haipp'stasaiz),v. [f. prec. 
+ -IZ8.] trans. To make into or regard as a self- 
existent substance or person ; to embody, imper- 
sonate. Cf. Hyposratizn. 

1809-10 CoLeripGEe /y7end (1818) III. 90 The power and 
principle of acidification must be embodied and as it were 
impersonated and hypostasized in this gas. 1817 — Biog. 
Lit. 1. 98 The admission of the logos as hypostasized in no 
respect removed my doubts concerning the Incarnation and 
the Redemption by the cross. 1877 Symonps Nenaissance 
in Italy, Reviv. Learn. 202 The products of speculative 
analysis are hypostasised as divine persons. 

Hence Hypostasiza'tion, the action of hyposta- 
sizing, or regarding as a substance. 

1884 Athenvum 19 Apr. 496/3 The second period [of 
Plato's philosophy] is marked by the hypostasization of 
universals, 3 
+ Hypo'stasy. Ods. rare. [Adapted form of 
Hyposrasrs: cf. Ecsrasy.] 

1. =Hypostasis 1. 

1547 Boorpe Brev. Health \xxiii. 21 The hypostasy is the 
substance of the uryne. 1638 SHirtey J/art. Soldier ui. iv. 
in Bullen O. PZ. I. 218 Doe but marke These black Hypo- 
stacies ; it plainely shewes Mortification generally through 
the Spirits. 

2. =HYPosrasis 5. 

_155t Br. Garpiner Exflic. Cath. Faith 117, Wheir as 
in that vnion the rest is an ineffable mysterie, the two 
natures in Christ to haue one subsistence called & termed 
an hypostasie. 1628 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 58 O the 
vnsearchable depth of this speciall Hypostasie ! 

Hypostatic (hipo-, hoipostetik), a. [ad. Gr. 
vmogratik-ds pertaining to substance, substantial, 
personal (f. troorarés set under, supporting) ; used 
as adj. to imdotacis- HyPostasis ; but the medical 
sense of the English word is not found in Greek.] 

1. Zheol. Of or pertaining to substance, essence, 
or personality (see Hypos@asis). Aypostatic union: 
(a) the union of the divine and human natures in the 
‘hypostasis’ of Christ ; (2) the consubstantial union 
of the three ‘ hypostases’ in the Godhead. 

1678 Cupwortu /7fell, Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 566 The humane 
soul of our Saviour Christ Himself..being not partially 
appointed to that transcendent dignity of its hypostatick 
union, but by reason of its most faithful adherence to 
the divine word and wisdom in a pre-existent state. 
a17ir Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 25, I sing 
the Infinite and Finite join’d In Hypostatick Union for 
Mankind. 1827 Hook in Zz/e I. 118 To state and enforce 
the Catholic doctrine concerning the Third Person on Whit 
Sunday and that of the hypostatic union on the Sunday 
following. 1846 Sir J. SterHen £ccl. Biog. (1850) I. 85 
He who first taught men to speak of an Hypostatic change 
beneath unchanging forms, may have taught them to use 
words without meaning. 1894 H. B. Swete Afost. Creed 
i. 17 The doctrine of the hypostatic Trinity, 

2. Path. Of the nature of hypostasis or excess of 


blood in dependent parts of the body. 

1866-80 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 192 Passive hyper- 
zemia occurring in the dependent portions of the lungs is 
called hypostatic congestion. 1878 A. M. Hamitton Nerv. 
Dis. 224 The long continuance of the erect position seems 
to favor the gravitation of blood, and hypostatic hyperemia 
of the spine is thereby induced. 


Hypostatical (hipo-, hoipostetikal), a. [f.as 
prec. + -AL.] 


1. =Hyrostaric 1. 

1861 1. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. 154 He being the Wora 
..did by hypostatical vnion take vpon hym the nature of 
man. 1616 BuLLoKkar Eng. Exfos., Hypostaticall, belong- 
ing to substance ; or that which consisteth in the substance 
ofathing. 1620‘. Grancer Div, Logike 310 To the singular 
number (Jehovah) his essentiall name, noting the unity. .is 
added the plurall (Elohim) his hypostaticall, or subsistentiall 
name, noting the Trinity. 1656 Hosses Answ, Lp. Brane- 
hall 434 (R.) But the word hypostatical .. is properly used, 
as I have’said before, of the union of the two natures of 
Christ in one person. 1674 Hickman Quinguart. Hist. 
Ep. (ed. 2) Aiijb, I believe the Hypostatical Union, a 
Trinity of persons in the Unity of Essence. 1852 Hoox 
Ch, Dict. (1871) 377 The hypostatical union is the union of 
the human nature of our Lord with the divine, constituting 
two natures in one person. 


+2. Of or pertaining to the essential principles or 


elements of bodies; elemental. Ods. 

1661-80 Boye Scept. Chent. 1. 80 They do not pretend by 
fire alone to separate out of all compound Bodies their 
Hypostatical Principles. 1676 — Hist. Colours Exp. xv, 
Divers learned men, having adopted the three hypostaticall 
principles. 1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), Hyfostatical 
Principles, a Vitle given by Paracelsus and his Followers 
to the three Chymical Principles, viz. Salt, Sulphur and 
Mercury. : 

Hence Hyposta‘tically adv., in a hypostatic 
manner ; in actual substance or personality. 

1593 T. Bett Motives conc. Rom. Faith (1605) 118 [He] 
affirmeth the substance of bread to be united to the body of 
Christ hipostatically. 1614 T. Apams Devil's Bang. 123 
God. .is hypostatically in Christ : graciously in his Saints : 
gloriously in Heauen: powerfully in Hell. 1681-6 J. Scorr 
Chr. Life 1747) 111.41 Our Ransom from eternal Punishment 
being paid with the Blood of one of our own kind, hypostatic- 
ally united to God. 1 C, Leste Suake in Grass (ed. 2) 
154 After a Soul is Hypostatically, that is, Personally 
united to a Body, their separation is call’d Death, 1883 
Catholic Dict. (1885) 428/2 Sin was a physical impossibility 
in the human soul of Christ, because it was hypostatically 
united to the Divinity. 

[ie ore 


Hypostatize (hip-, hoipp'stateiz), v. 


HYPOSTATIZED. 


troorards (see Hypostatic) + -1ZE.] ¢rans. To 
make into or treat as a substance ; = HYPosTASIZE. 

1829 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss. (1853) 17 These negations, 
hypostatised as positive, under the Platonic name of Ideas. 
1872 Contemp. Rev. XX. 828 Neither Space nor Time .. 
offer any reason for hypostatizing their reality as a_ real 
substratum, apart from the phenomena, 1877 E. Cairp 
Philos. Kant 1. xviii. 627 If thus we hypostatise this idea 
of the ens vealissimum, and follow it to its legitimate 
development. . 

Hence Hypo'statized, -izing ff/. adjs, Also 
Hypostatiza‘tion = HyPosTaSsIZaTION. 

1859 J. Martineau Zss. Il. 141 The hypostatizing pro- 
pensities of our natural faculties. 1870 HuxLey Lay Sevm, 
(1871) 329 The ‘ Absolute’ and all the other hypostatized 
adjectives. @1882 T. H. Green Prol. Ethics Introd. (1883) 
8 What after all, it is asked, is any faculty but an hyposta- 
tised abstraction? 1886 A. Seru in Laucycl. Brit. XXI. 
421/2 To deny the hypostatization of an accident like 
colour or wisdom. 

Hyposternal, etc.: see Hypo- II. 

+Hyporstle. zonce-wd. [Formedafter APOSTLE, 
from Gr. érooroAn drawing back (cf. Hebrews x, 
38, 39).] One who draws back; an apostate. 

a1626 Be, ANpREwES Sev. ix. (1661) 454 They be Hy- 
postles ; so doth Saint Paul well term them. 

Hypostomatous, -stomous: see Hypo- II. 


Hypostome (hitpostoum, hoi:po-). Also in 
L. form hypo’stoma. [ad. F. Ayfostome, mod.L. 
hypostoma, f£. Hypo- 2 + Gr. orépa mouth.] A 
part of the mouth in arthropods and some other 
invertebrate animals ; e.g. the clypeus of dipterous 
insects, the labium or under lip of trilobites, the 
proboscis of Hydrozoa, 

1862 Dana Jan. Geol. 188 note, Hypostome, a prominent 
piece on the under surface of the head, covering the mouth. 
1872 Nicuotson Palvout. 147 ‘The aperture of the mouth.. 
bounded in front by a plate, known as the ‘labrum’ or 
‘hypostoma’, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 246 
The hypostome or oral cone [in hydranths] is conical. 

Hypostroma, -strophe, etc.: see Hyvo- II. 


+ Hyposulphate. Chem. Obs. [f Hypro- 5 
+ SuneHaty.] A salt of hyposulphuric acid, 
(Now called a DITHIONATE.) 

1819 J. G. Cuitpren Chem. Anal. 4353 Hyposulphate of 
lime crystallizes in regular hexagonal plates. 1868-72 Watts 
Dict, Chem. V. 637 Dithionates or Hyposulphates, 

Hyposulphite (hipo-, hoiposmlfit). Chem. 
fad. ¥. hyposulfite: see Hypo- 5 and SULPHITE.] 
A salt of hyposulphurous acid. 

a. Originally (and still commercially) applied 
to the salts now called by chemists ¢hiosulphates ; 
as hyposulphate of soda =sodium thiosulphate. 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 11. 136 Hypo-sulphite of silver 
may be formed by mixing hyposulphite of soda with dilute 
nitrate of silver, or by dissolving chloride of silver in any of 
the hypo-sulphites. ‘Though formed of ingredients that 
have a metallic and very bitter taste, its flavour is intensely 
sweet, 1868-72 Watts Dict. Chem. V. 540 Allied to the 
sulphates there is a group of salts called thiosulphates, or 
more frequently hyposulphites. 1894 Roscoz & Scnor- 
LEMMER Chez. I. 412 Thiosulphuric acid..forms a series of 
stable salts known as the thiosulphates (hyposulphites), 

b. Now, with chemists, a salt of the acid 
H,S,0,, formerly called a hydrosulphite. » 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem. Suppl. V1. 1063 The formation of 
thiosulphates..is only a secondary reaction due to the slow 
and spontaneous decomposition of the hyposulphite. 1877 
— Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 12) I. 213 The solution. .solidifies in 
a few hours to a mass of slender colourless needles, con- 
sisting of sodium hyposulphite. 1894 Roscoz & ScnHor- 
LEMMER Chez. 1. 409 Sodium hyposulphite (NayS204) is 
employed by the dyer and calico-printer for the reduction of 
indigo, as it possesses the same reducing properties as the 
free acid. 

+ Hyposulphuric, @. Chem. Obs. [ad. F. 
hyposulphurique ; see Hyro- 5 and SuULPHURIC.] 
In hyposulphuric acid, old name of Drrytontie acid. 

1819 J. G. Cuitpren Chem. Anal. 433 The authors 
[Welter and Gay Lussac] propose to name this new acid, 
the hyposulphuric, by analogy with the hyposulphurous, to 
denote that it contains less oxygen than sulphuric acid, and 
more than sulphurous acid, 1894 Roscok & SCHORLEMMER 
Chem. 1. 415 Dithionic Acid (H»S20¢) .. formerly called 
hyposulphuric acid, was discovered by Welter and Gay- 
Lussac in 1810. 

Hyposulphurous (hipo-, hoiposm'lfitiras), a. 
Chem. [f. Hypo- 5 + SuLpHUROUS.] In Ayfo- 
sulphurous acid; + a. The name originally given 
to the acid H,S,O,, now called ¢hiosulphuric acid. 

1817 T. THomson Chem. (ed. 5) Il. 112 Besides the two 
acid compounds of sulphur and oxygen, (viz. sulphurous 
and sulphuric acids) we have the fullest evidence of the 
existence of a third..to which the name of hyposulphurous 
acid may be given. 1871 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 138 Hypo- 
sulphurous Acid, or Hydrogen Hyposulphite is not known 
in the free state. 1894 Roscoz & ScHorLtemMER Chem, I. 
412 Thiosulphuric Acid (H2S203), This compound is 
better known under its old name of ‘hyposulphurous acid’, 
with which name however we now designate the body 
obtained by the reduction of sulphurous acid, 

b. Now applied to the acid H,S,0,, containing 
one atom of oxygen less than sulphurous acid; 
formerly called hydrosulphurous acid. 

1872 Watts Dict, Chem. Suppl. VI. 1063 Hyposulphurous 
Acid, HoSO2 (Hydrosulphurous Acid, Schiitzenberger)..is 
produced by the action of zinc on aqueous sulphurous 
acid. J/bid. 1074 Schiitzenberger calls his acid Aydvo- 
sulphurous acid; but it is more consistent with analogy to 
designate it as Aypfosulphurous acid, 1877 — Fownes’ Chem, 
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(ed. 12) I. 213 Hyposulphurous acid is obtained, as a deep 
orange-coloured strongly bleaching liquid. 

Hypotactie, -tarsus, -taxis: see Hypo- II. 

Hypotenusal (hip-, haippténizsal), a. and sd, 
Also hypothenusal. [ad. late L. hypotendsal-is, f, 
hypoténtisa FYPOTENUSE.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a hy- 
potenuse ; forming a hypotenuse. Now rave. 

1571 Diccres Pantom. 1. xxxi. K ja, Fyrste I measure the 
Hypothenusall lyne. 1658 Pritiips, Hypothenusal line, a 
term in Geometry, it is that side of a right-angled triangle 
which is subtended or opposite to the right angle. 1785 
Roy in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 420 The tops of the pickets, 
marking the hypothenusal distances, were the points on 
which the levelling rods were placed. 1831 G. B. Airy J7ath. 
Tracts (1842) 293 Two glass prisms, right-angled_ or nearly 
so, are placed with their hypotenusal sides nearly in contact. 

+B. sb. (sc. dine) =H yporenuse. Obs. 

1641 Witkins Math. Magick 1. xv. (1648) 279 If the 
Hypotenusall, or Screw be 5, the perpendicular or elevation 
must be 3, and the basis 4. 1656 Hoppes S72 Less. Wks. 
1845 WII. 317 The hypotenusal of a rectangled triangle. 
1661 S. Parrrinoce Double Scale Proport.136 In a right 
angled ‘Triangle, the Angles and the Hypothenusal being 
given [etc.]. 


Hypotenuse (hip-, haipg'ténizs). Forms: (6-7 
hypothenusa,7-tenusa,-tinusa), 6hipothenuse, 
7- hypotenuse, hypothenuse. [ad. late L. hy- 
poteniisa, a. Gr. troreivovoa pr. pple. (fem.), 
‘stretching under, subtending’ (the full expression 
being 7 tiv dpO}v ywviay broreivovoa (sc. ypappn 
or mAevpd), the line or side subtending the right 
angle), f. i7é6 under + 7eivew to stretch, In F. 


hypoténuse. 

In the 16-17thc. the Latin form Ayfotenusa was commonly 
used. The erroneous spelling with zh (cf. F. ypothenuse, 
1520) is app, the more frequent in current use.] 

The side of a right-angled triangle which sub- 
tends, or is opposite to, the right angle. 

1871 Diccrs Panton. 1. ii. Liv a, Y® squares of the two 
contayning sides ioyned togither, are equall to the square of 
y® Hypothenusa. 1594 Biunpevit Lverc. m1. (1636) 119 
They cal the line Secant the Hipothenuse, because it sub- 
tendeth the right angle A. 1674 JEaKE A7zith., (1696) 174 
The Perpendicular, the Base, and the Hypotenusa. 1678 
Cupwortu /tell, Syst. 1. v. 734 The Power of the Hypo- 
tenuse in a Rectangular Triangle is Equal to the Powers of 
both the Sides. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Plain 
Sailing, The Base of the Triangle represents the Departure ; 
and the Hypothenuse the Distance Sailed. 1834 (Vat. 
Philos. V1. Navigation 1. i. 2 (U. K.S.) The side AB, op- 
posite to the right angle, is called the hypotenuse.- 1878 
H.S. Witson AZ. Ascents iv. 117 The hypothenuse of the 
angles. 

|| Hypothallus (hipo-, hoipepe ls). Bor. 
[mod.L., f. Hypo- 2 + THautus.] The fibrous 
or filamentary substratum on which the thallus 
of lichens is developed. 

1835 Mayne Exjos. Lex., Hypothalius, term given by 
Fries to the internal or inferior thallus or couch of the 
lichens. 1857 BerKELEy Cryptog, Bot. § 410. 374 The 
inner [coat]. .gives birth beneath to the fibres by which the 
plant is often attached to the surface (hypothallus). 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 268 Isolated scaly pieces of a 
true Lichen-thallus then arise ona fibrous substratum called 
the Hypothallus. 

Hence Hypotha‘lline a., pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a hypothallus. 

1855 in Mayne xpos. Lex. 1886 W. L. Linpsay Brit, 
Lichens 55 A pulverulent or persistent hypothalline type. 

Hypothec (hip-, hoipgpek). Also 7-8 -eque, 
8 -ic; 6- hypotheca (hipoprka). [a. F. hyfo- 
thegue or ad. late L. hypothéca, ad. Gr, tbroOnKn a 
deposit, pledge, mortgage, f. brotévac to deposit 
as a pledge (f. émé down + 7:0évai to put, place). 
The Latin form is now used only in sense 1 a.] 

1. ‘A security established by law in favour of a 
creditor over a subject belonging to his debtor, 
while the subject continues in the debtor’s posses- 
sion’ (Bell’s Dict. Law Scot.), 

a. In ancient Roman law. 

1sg2 West ist Pt. Symbol, § 18 C, An improper pledge is 
called Hyfotheca, which is of a thing not delivered, which 
is made and perfected by couenant onelie. 1726 AYLIFFE 
Parergon 272 A Man’s Bed, Wearing Apparel and other 
Things of the like Kind, necessary to his daily Use..do not 
pass under an Hypotheque. 1875 Poste Gazus tv. (ed. 2) 
642 In a hypotheca, that is, an agreement without delivery, 
the mortgagee acquired no possession. 1880 MuirHEap 
Gaius 1. § 199 note, A pledge or hypothec could not be 
accepted instead. 1883 Maine Larly Law §& Cust. x. 357 
Possession, Usucapion, Bonitarian ownership, and Hypo- 
thek occupy together a prodigious space in the Roman 
jurisprudence. 

b. In Scots Law. 

(a) The lien or prior claim of a landlord for his rent over 
the crop and stock of a tenant farmer (but see quot. 1880), 
and over the furniture and other effects of a tenant in urban 
property. (4) The lien which seamen, freighters, and re- 
pairers have over a ship for their wages, etc., and that whicha 
ship-owner has over cargo for the freight, (c) Thelien which 
a legal agent has for costs over costs recovered from the ad- 
verse party. Sometimes applied to the right to retain writs 
and title-deeds in security of a professional account. 

c1730 Burt Lett. A Scotl, (1818) II. 57 The Landlord 
has, by law, an hypothic, a right of pledge, with respect to 
the corn for so much as the current year’s rent. 1733 P. 
Linpsay /nterest Scot. 39 Their Hypotheck secures them 
absolutely against Loss by the Tenant. 1754 Erskine 
Princ. Sc, Law (1809) 291 Writers also, and agents, have a 








HYPOTHECATORY. 


right of hypothec, or more properly of retention, on their 
constituent’s writings, for their claim of pains and dis- 
bursements. 1816 Scott Axtig. xli, As we hold your rights, 
title-deeds, and documents in hypothec. 1854 H. Miter 
Sch. & Schm. xi. (1857) 238 The cattle and horses of the 
farm—appropriated by the landlord, at the time under the 
law of hypothec. 1880 Act 43 Vict. c, 12 §1 The landlord's 
right of hypothec for the rent of land..exceeding two acres 
.. let for agriculture or pasture, shall cease and determine. 
e. In the Channel Islands. 

(In Fr. form hypothégue.) 

1682 Warsurton Hist. Guernsey (1822) 106 An Hypothéque 
differs from a mortgage in England in this ap chiefly, 
that he who parts with his money can never call it in again. 
1694 FALE Yersey ii. 86 All Bonds are not Personal as in 
England, but real, and carry an express Hypotheca or 
Mortgage upon the Estate both real and personal of the 
Debtor. 

2. The whole hypothec (collog. Sc.), the whole 
stock or lot, the whole ‘concern’ or ‘ business’, 
the whole of anything. 

1871 W. ALEXANDER Yohnny Gibb i. (1873) 13 Johnny 
Gibb stopped Jess, got the whole ‘ hypothec’ into the cart, 
and then [etc.]. 1879 STevENSon 77av. Cevennes 22 And 
at last .. saddle and all, the whole hypothec turned and 
grovelled in the dust below the donkey’s belly. 


Hypo'thecal, a. ? Oss, [f. L. Aypothéca (see 
prec.) +-AL.] =next. 

1606 DanieL Queen's Arcadia Wks. (1717) 184, I over- 
whelm My Practice with Darkness and Strange Words, 
With .. Acceptilations, Actions, Recissory, Noxal and Hy- 
pothecal. 1767 A. CampBeLt Lexiph. (1774) 57 To deposite 
as a mode of hypothecal security. f a 

Hypothecary (hip-, hoipgp/kari), a [ad. 
late L. hypothécarius, f. hypothéca WYPoTHEc. 
Cf. F. hypothecatre (1316 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of, an hypothec or 
mortgage. = 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Hypothecary, pertaining to a 
pledge or gage. 1827 CaRLYLE Germ. Rom., Quintus Fix- 
fein III. 238 The Parson..to whom no security but a hypo- 
thecary one appeared sufficient. 1855 Lorenz tr. Van der 
Keessel’s Select Theses Accclxxiv, How can the hypothecary 
action against the same debtor remain for a period of forty 
years? 1875 Poste Gazws 11. (ed. 2) 352 Simple hypothecary 
creditors, who have priority according to the date of their 
mortgage. : 

So Hypotheca‘rious a. rave—'. =prec. 

1726 AyLirrE Parergon 337 A Real or Hypothecarious 
Action does not lie against a Feudal Estate, yet a Personal 


Action lies. 
Hypothecate (hip-, hoipgprkeit), v. [f. hy- 


pothecat-, ppl. stem of med.L, hypothécdre, f. hypo- 
theca Hyporunc: see -ates. Cf. F. hypothéquer.- 

The pa. pple. in Sc. was formerly Ayfothecat(e : see -ATE *.] 

trans. To give or pledge as security ; to pledge, 
pawn, mortgage. 

1681 Srair /ystit, tv. xxv. § 5 (1693) 619 The Fruits of 
the Ground..which by the Law were Hypothecat for the 
Rents of the said year. 1754 Erskine Princ, Sc. Law - 
(1809) 197 ‘The whole cattle on the ground..are hypothe- 
cated for a year's rent, one after another successively. 1755 
Macens /nsurances 11. 55 We oblige ourselves and hypo- 
thecate, for the Security and Payment of the Sum of this 
Writing, the said Ship..and we oblige ourselves not to 
dispose thereof in any manner, until the said Sum be 
entirely paid. And whatever is done to the contrary, let it 
be null, as a Thing done against an express Prohibition 
and Hypothecation. 1756 Rott Dict. Trade, Hypotheca, 
among the moderns to hypothecate a ship, is to pawn or 
pledge the same for necessaries; and into whose hands 
soever the ship comes, it is liable. 1797 Burke Regic, Peace 
im. Wks. VIII. 319 Whether they to whom this new pledge 
is hypothecated, have redeemed their own. 1827 Scorr 
Napoleon (1834) I. vi. 206 The assembly adopted a system 
of paper money, called assignats, which were secured or 
hypothecated upon the church lands. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. xii. 111. 148 He had no power to hypothecate 
any part of the public revenue. 

Hence Hypo‘thecated A//. a.; also Hypo'the- 
cator, one who hypothecates or pledges something 
as security. 

1779 Sir W. Jones Comm. Isvus Wks. 1799 IV. 205 The 
property .. was distinguished like all other hypothecated 
estates, by small columns, and inscriptions .. containing a 
specification of the sum for which they were pledged. 1828 
WesstTEr cites Judge Johnson for Hyfothecator. 1865 Day 
of Rest Oct. 574 ‘The iron box in the back sitting room, 
containing the hypothecated jewels, had been rifled. E 

Hypothecation (hip-, hoippp7ké'-fon). [n. of 
action f. prec. ; see -ATION.] The act of pledging 
as security ; pledging or pawning. In some legal 
systems applied only to a lien upon immovable 
property; in others to a lien on personal pro- 
perty, negotiable securities, etc. 

168r Stair /ysfit, 1. xiii, § 15 (1693) 122 With us there 
remains the Tacit Hypothecatiog of the Fruits on the 
Ground .. belonging to the Possessor, for the Terms or the 
Years Rent. 1755 [see HyrotHecaTE]. 1756 Rott Dict, 
Trades. Hypotheca, \t was held, that, by the maritime law, 
every contract of the master implies an hypothecation; but 
at common law it is not so. 186x Ken?’s Comm, (1873) 1, 
xvii. 378 The admiralty has cognizance of maritime hypo- 
thecations of vessels and goods in foreign ports. 1875 
Poste Gaius ut. (ed. 2) 371 Hypothecation was effected by 
mere convention without delivery of possession, 

Hypo‘thecative, ¢. rare. [f. Hypornecats; 
see -1VE.] Characterized by hypothecating. 

1856 Leisure Hour V. 11/2 A pawnbroker's side-door 
which admits the hypothecative philosopher, 

So Hypo'thecatory a., of the nature of hypo- 
thecation, 


HYPOTHESIS. 


Hypothenusal, hypothenuse, erron. ff. Hy- 
POTENUSAL, HYPOTENUSE. 

Hypothesis (hip-, hoipp'ptsis). Pl. hypo- 
theses (-siz). [a. Gr. ié@co1s foundation, base ; 
hence, basis of an argument, supposition, also, 
subject-matter, etc., f. b7d under + éors placing.] 

+1. A subordinate particular thesis involved in 
a general thesis; a particular case of a general 
proposition. In quot. 1596, a particular or de- 
tailed statement. Cf. F. Ayfothese (sense 3 in 
Littré). Ods. 

1596 Eart or Essex in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ur. IV. 
137 If I be commaunded to sett doune the Hypothesis, 
or to descend into particulars. 16z0 T. Grancer Div. 
Logtke 10 note, Vhe compound Theme is also (a) speciall, 
or (4) generall: (a) Hypothesis ; (4) Thesis. /éid. 204 To 
amplifie a speciall or particular sentence, called hypothesis. 
1638 Baker tr, Balzac’s Lett. (Vol. ILI.) 24 Without descend- 
ing from the thesis to the hypothesis. @1647 FILMER 
Patriarcha i. § 1 (1884) 13 If the thesis be true, the hypo- 
thesis will follow. a1xzzx Kemi Manfertius’ Diss, (1734) 
49 Whence it is plain that there is no Hypothesis wherein 
the Spheroid is not flat at the Poles. 

+b. A proposition laid down; a thesis. Oés. 

1669 Gate Crt, Gentiles 1, Introd. 1 Endeavoring to 
promote this Hypothesis. 1678 /éid. III. Pref., It is.. 
impossible. .demonstratively to discusse such an hypothesis 
aout some Opposition against such as defend the anti- 
thesis. _ 

2. A proposition or principle put forth or stated 
(without any reference to its correspondence with 
fact) merely as a basis for reasoning or argument, 
or as a premiss from which to draw a conclusion ; 
a supposition, In Logic, The supposition or con- 
dition forming the antecedent or protasis of a 
conjunctive or conditional proposition (e.g. /f A 
as B, Cis D): cf. HyporwErica 1 b. 

-1656 BLount Glossogr., Hypothesis, a supposition or con- 
dition ; sometimes it is taken fora Position of something, as 
it were demonstrated, and granted by another. 1657 J. 
Smita Myst. Rhet. 263 Hypothesis is an argument or 
matter whereon one may dispute; or it is a conditional 
proposition. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. xxvii. (1714) 23 Which 
being supposed, the outward angle AEF will be greater 
than the inward angle DFE, to which it was equal by 
Hypothesis. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 3 An Hypothesis 
is a supposition assumed to be true, in order to argue from, 
or to found upon it the reasoning and demonstration of 
some proposition. 1837 Baspace Sridgew. Treat. App. E. 
196 Collusion being, by hypothesis, out of the question. 
1885 LeupesporF Cremona’s Proj. Geom. 67 The hypothesis 
is satisfied in the particular case where the rays a and a’ 
coincide. ; 

b. An actual or possible condition or state of 
things considered or dealt with as a basis for 
action; one of several such possible conditions, a 


case or alternative (cf. 1). , 

1794 Burwe Corr. IV. 217 The other hypothesis, upon 
which the war ought ‘ to be carried ‘on with vigour’, though 
last put, must be preliminary to the other. 1803 WELLING- 
ton Let, to Col. Stevenson in Gurw. Desf. 1. 545 In each of 
these last hypotheses, you will observe the necessity that we 
should be within reach of each other. 1876 Moztey Univ. 
Serm, ve 119 Christianity..only sanctions war..upon the 
hypothesis of a world at discord with herself. 

3. A supposition or conjecture put forth to ac- 
count for known facts ; esf. in the sciences, a pro- 
visionalsupposition from which to draw conclusions 
that shall be in accordance with known facts, and 
which serves as a starting-point for further inves- 
tigation by which it may be proved or disproved 
and the true theory arrived at. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1.11. 60 Irons doe manifesta 
verticity not only upon refrigeration..but (what is wonder- 
full and advanceth the magneticall hypothesis) they evidence 
the same by meer position according as..their extreams 
[are] disposed..unto the earth. 1660 R. Coke Power & 
Subj. 265 By a perpetuall motion of the Earth from West 
to East according to the new Hypotheses in Astronomy, or 
of the Sun from East to West, after the former Hypotheses. 
1664 Power £xp. Philos. 82 To make good the Atomical 
Hypothesis. 1674 Boyte Lxcell. Theol. 1. v. 207 One of 
the conditions of a good hypothesis is, that it fairly comport 
..with all other phenomena of nature, as well as those ’tis 
framed to explicate. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
(1775) I. Diss. i. 22 A late ingenious critic has advanced an 
hypothesis, which assigns a new source, and a much earlier 
date, to these fictions. 1843 Mitt Logic i. xiv. § 4 It 
appears .. to be a condition of a genuinely scientific hypo- 
thesis, that it be not destined always to remain an hy- 
pothesis, but be of such a nature as to be either proved or 
disproved by that comparison with observed facts which 
is termed Verification. 1862 Huxtey Lect. Wrkg. Men 67 
Do not allow yourselves to be misled by the common notion 
that a hypothesis is untrustworthy simply because it is 
a hypothesis. 1893 Sir R. Batt [ux High Heav. ix, 212 
The celebrated nebular hypotheses of Herschel and of 
Laplace. : 

4. A supposition in general ; something supposed 
or assumed to be true without proof or conclusive 
evidence; an assumption. 

1654 H. L’Estrrance Chas. J (1655) 182 The Romanists.. 
began..to cry him [Laud] up for their Proselyte. Upon 
this hypothesis..they grew excessive proud and insolent. 
1665 Sir T. Hersert 77av. (1677) 352 That no other place 
in the East-Indies produces Gold. An Hypothesis found 
mistaken by such as drive a Trade for Gold .. towards 
Cochin-China. 1827 JarMAN Powell's Devises U1. 353 The 
gift should first be read on the supposition that it is intended 
to embrace legitimate children, and if there be nothing in 
the Berens recone incompatible with this hypothesis 
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[etc.]. 3868 Grapstone ¥uv. Mundi iii. (1870) 76 The 
hypothesis that the Pelasgians were the base of the Greek 
nation. 

b. Hence sfec. A groundless or insufficiently 


grounded supposition ; a mere assumption or guess. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iv. (1635) 87 Which later 
Astronomers..haue derided, or at least omitted as Hypo- 
theses or suppositions. 1747 WesvLry Prim. Physic (1762) 
p. ix, To build Physick upon Hypotheses. 1827 Scorr 
Surg. Dau. vii, Your reasoning..seems plausible; but still 
it is only hypothesis. 1865 Srerey Ecce Homo v. (ed. 8) 46 
‘The statement rests on no hypothesis or conjecture ; his 
[Paul’s] Epistles bear testimony to it. 1876 E. MELtor 
Priesth. i. 14 This explanation of Bellarmine..is a pure 
hypothesis, for which there is not a shadow of evidence in 
the New Testament itself. 


Hence Hypo‘thesist, one who forms a hypothesis. 


1788 T. JEFFERSON !/77t. (1859) II. 431 The blank .. must 
remain for some happier hypothesist to fill up. 

Hypothesize (hip-, hoipg'péseiz), v. [f. Hyro- 
THESIS + -IZE.] 

1. intr. To frame a hypothesis or supposition. 

1738 Warsurton Div. Legat. I. 421 After the Greeks 
began to hypothesise. 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. Ded., 
When I..presumed to hypothesize, I have merely suggested 
doubts without conclusions, which, if deemed worth, may 
hereafter be analyzed by men of genius and science. 1836 
Dariey /utrod. Beaum. & Fl’s Wks, 1. 20 It is difficult 
to apportion their authorship. .though easy enough to hypo- 
thesize. 

2. tvans. To make the hypothesis of ; to assume. 

1856 W. H. Tuompson in W. A. Butlers Hist. Anc. 
Philos. 1. 317 note, They hypothesize a vacuum through 
which the emanative particles pass. 1883 Nature XXVII, 
355 Professor Quincke hypothesizes the presence ..of a 
colourless iron-albumen. 1894 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 818 At 
all soc gatherings there is an hypothesised equality of 
rank. 

Hence Hypothesizer = HyporTuHEsIst. 

1833 J.C. Hare in Philol. Museum 11. 249 The slight 
difficulty attending such a hypothesis .. the hypothesizer 
will reply, may be got over in two ways. 

Hypothetic (hip-, hoipdpetik), @. (sd.)_ [ad. 
Gr, broberix-ds, pertaining to iméGecis: see HyPo- 
THESIS. Cf. F. hypothétique.] =next. 

a@x680 Butter Rem. (1759) 1. 66 On hypothetic Dreams 
and Visions Grounds everlasting Disquisitions. 17or Norris 
Ideal World t. ii. 94 That which gives it the form of a hy- 
pothetic, and distinguishes it from a categoric proposition. 
1813 SHELLEY Wo/es Q. Mab Poet. Wks. (1891) 47/1 Admit- 
ting the existence of this hypothetic being. 1876 R. Nort 
in Macm. Mag. XX X1V. 334 How these hypothetic entities 
[atoms] pulsate and radiate, whirl and travel. 1897 ALLBUTT 
Syst. Med. 11.5 This effect was ascribed to the presence of 
a hypothetic body. 

+B. as sé. A hypothetical statement, a hypo- 
thesis; in Zogzc, a hypothetical proposition or 
syllogism (= next, B). Odés. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India & P. 48 Modest Hypotheticks, 
not any ways informing the Understanding. 17or Norris 
Ideal World 1. ii. 122 This double hypothetic, that if the 
proposition be true the extremes do really exist, and .. that 
unless the extremes do really exist the proposition cannot 
be true. 


Hypothetical (hipopetikal, haipo-), a. (sd.) 
[f. as prec. +-AL.] 
1. Involving or of the nature of hypothesis; 


conjectural. 

1617 Bacon Sp. on taking his place in Chancery in Resus- 
citatio (1661) 82, I must utterly discontinue the Making of 
an Hypotheticall, or Conditionall Order, 1663 BuTLer 
Hud. i, iii. 1322 Thy other arguments are all Supposures, 
Hypothetical. 1759 Jounson Rasselas xlvii, He that can set 
hypothetical possibility against acknowledged certainty, is 
not to be admitted among reasonable beings. 1893 Sir R. 
Batt /z High Heav. ix. 196 The .. line which divides the 
truths that have been established in astronomy from those 
parts of the science which. .[are] more or less hypothetical. 

b. Logic. Of a proposition: Involving a hypo- 
thesis or condition, conditional: opp. to CaTE- 
GorIcAL. Ofa syllogism: Having a hypothetical 
proposition for one of its premisses. 

(By some logicians used to include all complex propositions 
and syllogisms, conjunctive and disjunctive; by others re- 
stricted to the conjunctive.) 

[rgsx LT. Witson Logike (1580) 21 b, Propositio Hypo- 
thetica.] 1588 Fraunce Law/ers Log. 11. v. 93 Vhe woord, 
hypotheticall, .. is neither proper nor fit .. for, in absolute 
copulative and discretive axiomes there is no i76@ears, no 
condition at all. 1624 N. De Laune tr. Du Moulin's Logic 
155 Of compounded Enuntiations, some are Conditionall or 
Hypotheticall, and some Disjunctive. 1656 STANLEY //7st. 
Philos. v. (1701) 182/1 Of Propositions some are Categorical, 
some Hypothetical. 1837 WHEWELL Hist. /nduct. Sc. iv. 
ii. § 3 I. 271 Theophrastus stated. .the rules of hypothetical 
syllogisms. 1860 Asp. THomson Laws Th. § 73 (ed. 5) 120 
The Hypothetical Judgment expresses seemingly a relation 
between two judgments, as cause and effect, as condition 
and conditioned. ‘ if 

e. Of a person: Dealing in hypotheses or 
groundless suppositions ; fanciful. rave. 

1748 Anson’s Voy, 11. vi. 349 The extravagant panegyrics, 
which many hypothetical writers have bestowed on the in- 
genuity and capacity of this Nation [the Chinese]. 

2. Depending on hypothesis; concerning which 
a hypothesis is made; supposed, assumed. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 236 The hypothetical height and 
density of the Air. 1822 WELLINGTON in Desf. (1867) I. 293 
It would be .. impossible .. to declare... what would be our 
conduct upon any hypothetical case. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 
11, xxix. gor Any other obstacle will produce the same effect 
as our hypothetical post. 1874 Stupss Const. Hist, 1. iv. 








HYPOTYPOSIS. 


63 A hypothetical colony from a hypothetical settlement on 
the Littus Saxonicum of Gaul. 

+3. Hypothetical necessity: that kind of necessity 
which exists, not absolutely, but only on the sup- 
position that something is or is to be: repr. 
Aristotle’s dvayxatov é£ tmobécews, opp. to évay- 
katov anda@s. Obs. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 320 Hypotheticall or materiall 
necessitie, 1656 Hoppers L7d., Necess. & Chance (1841) 247 
It is granted by all divines, that hypothetical necessity, or 
necessity upon a supposition, may consist with liberty. 1678 
Cupwortu Jntell, Syst. 1. iii, § 33. 138 The necessity 
of a plastick life, which Aristotle calls an hypothetical 
necessity. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T., Acts i. 16 This 
must needs signifie no necessity or constraint put on Judes 
but a necessity Hypothetical, and of consequence, that is, 
it cannot but be true which God foretelleth or foreseeth, 
1717 S. Crarke tr. Letbnitz’s 5th Paper § 5. 157 Hypothe- 
tical Necessity is that which the Supposition or Hypothesis 
of God’s Foresight and Pre-ordination lays upon future 
Contingents. 

B. as sé. A hypothetical proposition or syllo- 
gism : see A, Ib. 

1654 Z. Coxe Logick (1657) 131 Let a compound or Hypo- 
thetical, never be put in the place of a conclusion, but only 
a Simple or Categorical. 1849 Sir W. Hamitton Logic Il. 
App. 378 Hypotheticals (Conjunctive and Disjunctive Syl- 
logism). 1881 Athenzum 27 Aug. 269/2 As he used the 
logic of chance to elucidate the difficult subject of modals, 
so here he employs symbolic logic to cast light on hypo- 
theticals, 1888 [see ConJUNCTIVE a. 4]. 

Hypothetically, a/v. [f. prec.+-1y°.] In 
a hypothetical manner or form; by or upon a 
hypothesis or supposition ; conjecturally, sup- 
posedly ; conditionally. 

1628 ‘T. Spencer Logick 298 How many wayes a Syllo- 
gisme is made Hypothetically. 1665 Hooke A/icrogr. 67 
Thus have I..endeavoured to explicate (Hypothetically at 
least) the causes of the Phenomena. 1698 Norris Pract. 
Disc. (1707) 1V. 78 Both agree in this that God might 
Absolutely do it, and that Hypothetically he could not, i.e. 
supposing him to act consistently with the Moral Perfections 
of his Nature. 1789 Burke Corr. (1844) II]. 113 In my 
present want of information I must only speak hypothetic- 
ally. 1864 Bowen Logic viii. 266 Any Immediate Inference, 
also, may be stated hypothetically. 

Hypothetico-disjunctive, «. Logic. Com- 
bining the ‘hypothetical’ (conjunctive) and dis- 
Junctive forms of statement: applied to a con- 
ditional proposition of which the consequent is 
disjunctive (e.g. If A is B, C is either D or E); 
also to that form of syllogism (the DILEMMA) in 
which one premiss is conjunctive and the other dis- 
junctive. b. as sd. A proposition or syllogism of 
this kind. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamirton Logic xviii. (1866) I. 35: An 
hypothetico-disjunctive syllogism is called the dilemma or 
horned syllogism. 1864 BowEen Logic Contents 13 Dilemmas 
or Hypothetico-Disjunctives. 

Hypo'thetize, v. vare. [f. Gr. ié6er-0s, basis 
of troderixe0s HYPOTHETIC + -IZE.] = HYPOTHESIZE. 
So Hypo'thetist, Hypo'thetizer = HyPoruesist, 
HYPOTHESIZER. 

1852 TreceLLtes Def. Authentic. Daniel (1864) 225 The 
notion of objecting hypothetists .. is singularly at variance 
with the facts of the case. 1891 Pad/ Mal/G. 24 Nov. 2/3 The 
far-away folly of these two pedagogic hypothetizers. 1895 
MacEwen Life Dr. Cairns 161 Next appeared Fichte with 
his demolition of Kant’s hypothetised world. 

|| Hypotrachelium (hipotrakfliim). Arch. 
Also 7— hypotrachelion. [L. (Vitruvius), ad. Gr. 
trorpay7Avov the lower part of the neck, f. sé Hypo- 
I + tpaxndos neck. Cf. F. hypotrachélion.] The 
lower part or neck of the capital of a column; 
in the Doric order, the groove or sinking between 
the neck of the capital and the shaft. 

1563 Suute Azchit. Cja, The hedde or Capituli shalbe.. 
in height one Modulus,..that height you shall deuide into 
-3.+ partes, geue the one parte to Hypotrachelium. 1664 
Evetyn tr. Freart’s Archit. 126 Otherwhiles again it 
[the Astragal] is taken for the Cincture or Coller next the 
Hypotrachelium. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hypotra- 
chelion, in Architecture, is the Top or Neck of a Pillar, or 
the most slender part of it which toucheth the Capital. It 
is taken by some, for that part of the Tuscan and Dorick 
Capitals, which lies between the Echinus and the Astragal, 
and is otherwise called, the Collar, Gorge, or Frize of the 
Chapiter. 1842-76 Gwitt A7chit. 814 Hypotrachelion. 1862 
Rickman Goth, Archit. 17 He divides the capital into three 
parts, one for the hypotrachelium, 

Hypotrochoid (h(a)ipotrdwkoid, h(o ipg'tre- 
koid). Geom. [f. Hypo- 2+ Trocuorp.] The curve 
described by a point rigidly connected with the 
centre of a circle which rolls on the inside of another 
circle, 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 282/1 A class [of curves] called.. 
hypotrochoids, of which one particular case is the hypo- 
cycloid. 1879 Tuomson & Tarr Wat. Phil. 1. 1. § 94 
When the tracing point is not in the circumference, we 
have Epitrochoids and Hypotrochoids. 

Hence Hypotrochoi-dal a., of the form of, or per- 
taining to, a hypotrochoid. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 283/1 When the convexities are 
opposed, the trochoidal system is called ef7-trochoidal, and 
when concavity fits convexity, Ayfo-trochoidal. 

|| Hypotyposis (hipot(a)iposis), Rhet. [a.Gr. 
trorvmwors sketch, outline, pattern, f. brorumdew to 
sketch, f. tUmos impression, form, TyPE] Vivid 
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description of a scene, event, or situation, bringing 
it, as it were, before the eyes of the hearer or reader, 

1583 Foxe A. § M. 839/2 Under which Hypotyposis 
or Poesie, who is so blind that seeth not by the Pellican, 
the doctrine of Christ : and of the Lollardes to be defended 
against the Church of Rome? a1638 MevE Wks. (1672) 
1. 32 A Poetical or Prophetical hypotyposis of the de- 
struction or fall of Babylon. 1732 StackHouse Fist. Bible 
Introd. (1767) 64 Above all other figures that whereon poets 
and orators love to dwell is the hypotyposis or lively de- 
scription. 1897 Dublin Rev. Oct. 387 Simple and suitable 
language, the effective metaphor, ‘the nervous hypotyposis’ 
may be introduced. 

Hypovanadic, etc.: see Hypo- II. 

Hypoxanthine (hip-, haipgkszenpain). Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5+XAnTHINE, Cf. F. hypoxanthine.] A 
nitrogenous substance, C,;,H,N,O, found in the 
muscle, spleen, heart, etc. of vertebrates, and form- 
ing a white crystalline powder ; also called Sarcine. 

1844-57 G. Birp Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 46 This interesting 
body .. bears so close a’ resemblance to xanthine or uric 
oxide, that Scherer has named it hypoxanthine, 

attrib. 1873 Ratre Phys. Chen. 96 The precipitate con- 
sists of hypoxanthin nitrate and silver oxide; this is to be 
decomposed with sulphydric acid, and hypoxanthin is pre- 
cipitated, F 

Hence Hypoxa‘nthie a., derived from, or of the 
nature of, hypoxanthine. 

Hypoxylous, Hypozeugma, 
-zoic: see Hypo- II. 

Hyppe, obs. form of Hip. 


Hypped (hipt), #A/.a. Also 8 hyp’d, hypp’d, 
8-9 hypt. Now Hippep, q.v. [f. Hyp + -xp.] 
Affected with hypochondria; morbidly depressed 
or low-spirited. 

¢1710 J. Epwarps in Camb. Antig. Soc. Com. 11}. 130 
Allmost half of them are Hypt (as they call it), that is, dis- 
ordered in their brains. 1784 J. Betxnap in B. Papers 
(1877) If. 178 It was the common opinion among his friends 
that he was hyp’d. 1799 CoLeripcE Le?z. (1895) 296, I. .spent 
a day with them. They were melancholy and hypped. 1824 
Lamp Ze/t. (1888) Il. ror, I am much hypt. 1853 Mrs. 
Gasket Ruth Wks. 1863 VI. 200 On a dull Sunday, when 
people are apt to get hypped if not well amused. 

Hyppish (hi-pif),¢. Also 8 hypish. Now 
Hipepish, q. v. [f. Hyp + -1sH.] Somewhat depressed 
or low-spirited. 

@ 1732 Gay Ox Wine 34 In pensive hyppish mood. 1733 
CueyneE Eng. Malady ut. iv. (1734) 335 Lhe constant Com- 
plaints, common to Hypish People. 1823 C. Wesrmacotr 
Points Misery 16 The disturbed imagination of the hyppish 


Hypozoa, 


man. 
Hyppo, obs. f. Hypo. Hyppocon: see 
Hyrocon. Hyps, pl. of Hyp, hypochondria, 


Hypsi- (hi-psi), repr. Gr. iy adv. on high, aloft, 
in comb. also=high, lofty. The English words 
are new formations with Ayfsz- in the latter sense. 
See also Hypso-. 

Hypsibrachycephaliec (hi:psi,breeki,s/feelik) a. 
Lthnol. [BRACHYCEPHALIC], characterized by hav- 
ing a high and broad skull; pertaining to Aypsi- 
brachycephali or races of men so characterized, as 
the Malay inhabitants of Madura; so Hypsi- 
brachyca‘phalism, the presence or prevalence 
of high broad skulls, the combination of brachy- 
cephaly with hypsicephaly. Hypsicephalic (-s/fee’- 
lik) a. [Gr. kepadn head], characterized by having 
a high skull, sfec. one of which the vertical index, 
or ratio of height to antero-posterior length, is over 
75; hence Hypsice’phaly, the condition of being 
hypsicephalic. Hypsilophodont (-lp'fodgnt) a. 
Zool. [Gr. iirogo-s high-crested (Add-os crest, 
ridge) + d50vs, d50v7- tooth], having the dental 
characteristics of the genus Wypszlophodon of extinct 
dinosaurian reptiles. Hypsiprymnine (-pri‘m- 
nain), -prymnoid (-pri‘mnoid) ads. [Gr. mpiyva 
stern], pertaining to or characteristic of the Mar- 
supial sub-family containing the Kangaroo Rat 
(Hypsiprymnus), Hypsistenocephalic (-stenos/- 
fe'lik) a. Ethnol. [Gr. orevd-s narrow + Kepadn 
head], characterized by the presence of a high and 
narrow skull; soHy:psistenoce’phalism, Hy:psi- 
stenoce‘phaly, hypsistenocephalic character or 
condition. 

1871 Huxiey Anat. Vert. v. 263 It remains to be seen 
how far the *hypsilophodont modification extended among 
the Ornithoscelida. 1870 — Crit. §& Addr. (1873) 199 As 
to the Didelphia, .. a true *Hypsiprymnoid form existed at 
the epoch of the Trias, contemporaneously with a Carni- 
vorous form. 1878 Bartvey tr. Topinard’s Anthrop.v. 177 
Certain [skulls] of.. New Guinea..are *hypsistenocephalic. 

' 1881 Academy 29 Jan. 84 The Fijians are remarkable as the 
most dolichocephalic people in the world. .. The skulls are 
eminently hypsistenocephalic, to use Dr. B. Davis's term. 


1881 Nature XXV.144 Combinations of dolichocephaly and 
*hypsistenocephaly. 

Hypsiloid (hipsoiloid, hi-psiloid),@. [ad. Gr. 
vYiAoedys, f. b YAdv UPSILON: see -OID.] Shaped 
like the Greek letter upsilon, or its Roman equiva- 
lents; V-shaped, or U-shaped. ° 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888 W. H. Frower in Anthropol. 
Frni, 14 Feb. 9 The palatal index of the male. .is exception- 


ally low, viz. 103-8, the general form of the palate being 
remarkably hypsiloid, 
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Hypsistarian (hipsistéorian), a.and sd. Zecl. 
Hist. [f. Gr. ‘Txiorapt-os (f. tyxroros highest ; see 
def.) +-aNn.] a. adj, Belonging to an eclectic sect 
of the 4th century, so called from worshipping God 
under the name of the Most High (#yo70s). b. 


sé. A member of this sect. 

1705 W. Watt Hist. Infant Bapt. (1845) II. 77 St. 
Gregory Nazianzen’s father was of the religion called 
Hypsistarian. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., The doctrine 
of the Hypsistarians, was an assemblage of Paganism, 
Judaism, and Christianity. 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl. I. 1055 Hypsistarians, a religious sect living in 
Cappadocia in the fourth century, .. a singular mixture of 
Paganism and Judaism. F ? 

+Hypsi'stary. Ods. [ad. Gr. “Yyordpi-os : 
see prec.] =prec. sb. 

¢ 1610 Women Saints 171 The professors of this base and 
abiect sect, arrogate .. to themselues the name of Hypsis- 
taries, that is, ‘moste highe’, and they worship onelie the 
omnipotent, ‘ 

Hypso- (hi:pso), repr. rare Gr. tyo-, used With 
same force as tYi- Hypst-; in modern use, some- 
times taken as comb. form of twos ‘ height’. 
Hence Hypsocepha‘lic a. = HYPSICEPHALIC; so 
Hypsoce‘phalous a. and Hypsoce‘phaly (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). Hy -psodont a. [Gr. d5ovr- tooth], 
of teeth: having high or lengthened crowns with 
short roots. Hypsophonous (hipsp‘fdnas) a. [Gr. 
bYdpavos (pwv7y voice)], ‘having a high clear voice’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hypsophyll (hi:psofil) Bor. 
[Gr. @vAA-ov leaf: repr. Ger. hochblatt], a leaf 
of the inflorescence, a bract or bracteole; hence 
Hypsophy'liar, -phy'llary, -phy‘llous aq7s. 

1878 Bartley tr. Topinard’s Anthrop. v. 176 *Hypso- 
cephalic, elevated skull. 1883 W. H. Firower in Eucycd. 
Brit, XV. 430/1 Modification of [the selenodont form] from 
a brachyodont to a*hypsodont type. [1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 416/1 Hypsophylla, answers to the German 
‘Hochblatter’, or high leaves, those of the inflorescence, 
i.e. bracts and the hke.] 1895 Vines Stud. Text-bk. 76 
There are two kinds [of leaves of the sporophore]; those 
which bear sporangia. .termed sporophylls ; those which do 
not bear sporangia, termed *hypsophylls. 1877 BENNETT tr. 
Thomé's Struct. Bot. 86 The bracts or *hypsophyllar 
leaves, i. e. those leaves, in the axils of which the flowers are 
placed. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 546 The mode 
of insertion of the cataphyllary and foliage-leaves, and very 
often that of the *hypsophyllary leaves (as for instance that 
of the spathe)..is generally amplexicaul. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 6 note, *Hypsophyllous. . 

Hypsography (hipsggrifi). [f. Gr. tyo-s 
height (see Hypso-) + -ypagua writing, sketching. ] 
That department of geography which deals with 
the comparative altitude of places, or parts of the 


earth’s surface. 

1885 Athenzum 9g May 602/3 A further contribution 
towards the hypsography of Eastern Venetia, by Prof. 
Giovatini Marinelli. 1888 M. Baker in Science 7 Dec. 280 
‘Hypsography’ and ‘topography’ are each used for this 
purpose; but the first refers rather to elevation than to 
form. 

Hence Hypsogra‘phical @., of or pertaining to 
hypsography ; hypsographical map, a map specially 
designed to exhibit (whether by shading, by contour 
lines, or by an actual embossed surface) the com- 
parative altitude of places or parts of the earth’s 
surface. 

1881 Academy No. 455. 65 The map .. almost resembles a 
hypsographical one, for the Alps and other mountain 
regions, no less than the valley of the Rhine .. form very 
conspicuous features upon it. 1881 Atheneum 30 July 149/t 
We are thus presented with .. a hypsographical map of 
Central Europe. 

Hypsometer (hipsp-méto1). [f. Gr. tos height 
(see Hypso-) + -mMeTER. Cf. F. hypsométre.] An 
instrument for measuring altitudes, consisting essen- 
tially ofa delicate thermometer, by which the boiling 
point of water is observed at particular elevations. 

1864 in WesSTER. 1879 Daily News 23 Aug. 6/4 Major 
Pinto recommended the hypsometer and aneroids for alti- 
tudes. 1884 Brit. Adwanac Companion 17 An instrument 
called the Hypsometer, whose business it is to determine the 
heights of mountains by means of the boiling-point of water. 

Hypsometric (hipsome'trik), . [f. prec. or 
Hypsometry +-1c. Cf. F. hypsométrique.] =next. 

1845 W. D. Cootey tr. Parrot’s Ararat 54 The foregoing is 
taken from the hypsometric tables of Lindenau, the accuracy 
of which however seems liable to some doubt. 1874 J. D. 
Wuitney Barometric Hypsometry Pref., The accuracy of 
the barometer as a hypsometric instrument may be very con- 
siderably increased. 


Hypsome'trical, 2. [f. as prec.+-au.] Per- 


taining to hypsometry or the hypsometer ; relating 
to the measurement of altitudes. 

1855 Mayne Exfos. Lex. Hypsometricus, .. hypso- 
metrical. 1880 C. R. Markuam Peruv. Bark xi. 99 Dr. 
Spruce .. took meteorological and hypsometrical observa- 
tions throughout the vast region he traversed. 1880 Nature 
XXI. 391 The hypsometrical distribution of the species is 
a given. 1884 American VIII. 379 Our hypso- 
metrical knowledge of the. .Catskill Mountain region. 

Hence Hypsome'trically adv., by hypsometrical 
methods ; with the hypsometer. 

1849 Mrs. Sasine tr. Humboldt’s Aspects Nat. 1. 320, 
I have constantly .. urged, that the isthmus [of Panama] 
should be examined hypsometrically throughout its entire 
length, and more especially where. .it joins the continent of 


South America. 1895 Zdin, Rev, Oct, 503 Pére Roblet.. 








HYSON. 


had .. surveyed astronomically and hypsometrically the 
whole of the interior highland province. 

Hypsometry (hipsp'méetri). [f. Hypsomerer : 
see-METRY. Cf. ¥. Ayfsométrie.] The measuring 
of altitudes ; the science which treats of this; also, 
the subject of this science, the condition of a part 
of the earth’s surface in reference to height above 
(or depth below) the level of the sea. 

1570 Dre Math. Pref aiij b, How High or depe, aboue or 
vnder the leuel of the measurers standing, anything is .. 
called Hypsometrie. 1847 in Craic. 1860 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea (Low) v.§ 283 Vhat part of the extra-tropical North 
Atlantic .. is peculiar as to its hypsometry. 1861-3 De 
Scuvaaintweit Sez. Miss. Ind. 11. (title), General Hypso- 
metry of India, the Himalaya, and Western Thibet. 1874 
J. D. Wuitney (¢it/e) Barometric Hypsometry. 

Hypt, obs. form of Hyppep. 

Hypural (hip-, hoipitieral), a (sd.) [f. Gr. 
im(6 Hypo- 2+ ovpa tail+-au.] Situated beneath 
the tail; spec. in Jchthyol. applied to the bones 
beneath the axis of the tail, which support fin-rays. 
Also adsol. as sb. 

1871 Huxtey Anat, Vert. i, 16 In most osseous fishes the 
hypural bones which support the fin-rays of the inferior 
diyision [of the tail] become much expanded. 1880 GUNTHER 
Fishes 84 The hypural is but a union of modified hama- 
pophyses. 

Hyyr, obs. form of Hzr fron., Hire. 

Hyvaci-, hyraco- (before a vowel hyrac-), 
Lat. and Gr. comb. forms respectively of HyRax. 
Hyraciform (hairz'sifgim) a. [see -FoRM], resem- 
bling a hyrax; hyracoid. Hyracodont (hoirz-- 
kédgnt) a. [Gr. dd0v7- tooth], having the dentition 
characteristic of the genus //yrax, and found also 
in the Rhinoceros and the extinct Wyracodou, a 
thinoceros-like perissodactyl of the Lower Miocene 
of North America. Hyracotherian (-pierian), 
-theriine (-pie'rijain) adjs. [Gr. Onpiov wild beast], 
belonging to an extinct genus Hyracotherium of 
perissodactyls of the tapiroid group. . 

1887 E. D. Corr in Amer. Nat, Nov. 994 It has been from 
the *Hyracotheriine sub-family that the horse line was de- 
rived. [185x RicHarpson Geod, (1855) 324 *Hyracotherium, 
so named in consequence of its structural affinities in the size 
of the orbits, &c., with the Hyrax, was found in the London 
clay and the lacustrine eocene sand at Kyson.] 


Hyracid (hoire'sid), a. [f. mod.L. Hyracide : 
see -ID.] Belonging to the family Hyracide, or its 
sole genus Hyrax. 

Hyracoid (haierakoid), a. [f. Zyrac-, stem of 
Hyrax+-o1D.] Resembling a hyrax; pertaining 
to or characteristic of the order or sub-order yva- 
coidea, containing the Hyrax and its congeners. 

Hyvrald, -eild, var. HEREYELD, Ods. 

|| Hyrax (hoiereks). Zool. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
we os y 
tpaf, tpax- shrew-mouse.] A genus of small 
rabbit-like quadrupeds, containing the Daman, 
‘cony’, or rock-rabbit of Syria, an Abyssinian 
species or sub-species, and the Cape Hyrax or 
rock-badger (A/iéfdas) of South Africa. 

The position of the Hyrax in zoological classification has 
been difficult to fix; it was formerly placed among Rodentia, 
subsequently among Pachydermata, and is now made the 
type ofan order or sub-order yracoidea, which is sometimes 
associated with Per7ssodacty/a (horse, hippopotamus, tapir) 
and Proboscidea (elephant) in an order Ungulata. The 
dentition combines characters of perissodactyls, esp. the 
rhinoceros, with some others belonging to rodents; and ir 
is now generally regarded as the survivor of an ancient 
generalized type, to which ungulates, rodents, and insecti- 
vora are all related. 

1832 Proc. Sct. & Corresp. Comm. Zool. Soc. 11. 207 This 
muscle .. occasions the peculiar fulness of the neck in the 
Hyrax. 1834 Wat. Philos. II. Phys. Geog. 55/2 (U.K.S.) 
The hyrax and the hog tribes do not extend into cold 
climates. 1891 Daily News 1 Jan. 5/5 The hyrax or coney, 
which looks like an agouti, or some other rodent. .. Its 
nearest living relations are the rhinoceroses ; and it must 
be looked upon as a dwarf rhinoceros with a dash of rodent 
in its composition, the result of this mixture being an 
animal which will not fit into any order, and therefore needs 
a special one all to itself. 

Hyrchen, -oun, obs. forms of HurcHron, 

Hyrd(e, obs. ff. Hurp, var. Hirp OJs. Hyrdes, 
obs. f. hurds, Harps. Hyrdell, etc., obs. ff. 
Hurpie. Hyre, obs. f. Harr, Her pron., Hire. 
Hyrne, obs. f. HeRN, corner. Hyrone, obs. f. 
Iron. Hyrra-, hyrricano, obs. ff. HuRRICANE. 
Hyrse, obs. f. Hirst. Hyrst: see Hirst, 
Horst. Hyrt, var. Hirp, Ods., household. 

Hys, obs. f. His, Hiss. Hyse, obs. f. His, 
Hoisz, Ick. Hyse-hykylle, obs. f. Ictoxz, 

Hyson (hoison). [ad. Chinese Asz-ch‘uz, in 
Cantonese hez-ch‘un, ‘ bright spring’, the name of 
coarse green tea. Young Hyson is Yii-ch‘ten = 
“before the rains’ (so called from the early pickin 
of the leaf), whence a former trade-name haa 
A species of green tea from China. Young Hyson, 
a fine green tea (see above), 

1740 R. Graves Exphrosyne (1776) 1.123 Nor Hyson yet, 
nor Gallic wines were known. 1756 NuGent Gr. Tour lV. 34 
He will also buy you..good hyson tea for about 17 livres a 
pound, 1780 SHERIDAN Cawif 1. i, I'll give you a pound of 
smuggled hyson, 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 379 There are three 


HY-SPY. 


kinds of green tea. .one called hyson, hayssuen, is composed 
of leaves. .carefully picked. 1852 Morrit 7anning & Cur 
rying (1853) 7% Schulong tea is the hyson aromatised with 
the leaves of the olea fragrans (fragrant olive). 


Hy-spy (heispai). AlsoIspy. A boy’s game 
played in many parts of Great Britain and of the 
United States, in which a seeker, on discovering one 
of the hiders, cries ‘hy spy!’, or ‘I spy (such a 
one)!’, upon which all the seekers run back to 
‘den’ pursued by the hider who has thus been 
“spied ’, and who tries to capture one or more 
of them, so as to add them to the sid@of the hiders. 

1777 Branp Pop. Antig. (1870) II. 336, ‘I spye’, is the 
usual exclamation at a childish game called ‘ Hie, spy, hie’. 
1815 Scotrr Guy MM. lviii, I must come to play at Blind 
Harry and Hy Spy with them. 1821 Crare Vidd. Minstr. 
I. 5 The ‘I spy’, ‘halloo’, and the marble-ring, And many 
a game that infancy employs. 1880 Axtrim §& Down Gloss., 
fly spy, a boy’s game. 

Hysse, obs. form of Hiss, Hoise. 

Hyssop (hi'sgp). Forms: 1 (h)ysope, ysopo, 
3-7 ysope, 4 ysoop, 4-6 ysop, 4-7 isope, 5-6 
isop(pe, 6 hisop, hissope, 6-7 hys(s)ope, 7-9 
hysop, 6- hyssop. [ad. L. Ayssdpus, hyssopum, 
ad. Gr. tccwmos, tcowmov, app. an eastern word, 
being represented in Hebrew by 20x 2200. 

OE. had (A)ysofe, weak fem., also ysofo indecl. or with 
_ysopon in obl. cases. The ME. ysofe, zsofe, are identical 
with the OFr. forms, and continued in use to c 1630; the 
spelling with & appears c 1550: cf. mod.F. hysope, hyssofe.] 

1. A small bushy aromatic herb of the genus 
flyssopus (N.O. Labiate); spec. the common cul- 
tivated species H. officinalis, a native of Southern 
Europe, formerly much used medicinally, esp. in 
decoctions. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 254 zenim das ylcan wyrte & 
ysopan. /éid. 374 Wid lungen adle, zenim.. ysopo. 1398 
Previsa Barth. De P. R. xvi. \xxxv. (Tollem. MS.), Ysop 
is a litel schorte herbe, and growep amonge stones, and .. is 
hoot and drye in be pridde gre. cxq420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 23 Take persole and sawge and ysope bry3t. 1542 
Boorve Dyetary xx. (1870) 281 Isope clenseth viscus fleume. 
1562 Turner Herbal 11. 19a, The brothe of Hysop. xs9t 
Spenser Afuopot. 190 Sharpe Isope, good for greene 
wounds remedies. 1597 GerarDe //erdal u. clxvil. 463 
There be diuers sortes of Hyssope. 1747 Westey Prim. 
Physic (1762) “48 Two or three sprigs of Hyssop. 1834 
Lytton Pompeii iv. iii, Water with myrrh and hyssop for 
the finishing lavation. 

b. Extended with various qualifications to other 
plants of the Zadzate and allied orders. 

Anise hyssop, Lofhanthus anisatus. Bastard hys- 
sop, Zeucrium Pseudo-hyssopus. Giant hyssop, species 
of Lophanthus. Hedge hyssop, species of Gratiola, esp. 
G. officinalis. Water hyssop, Herfestis Monnieria. 
Wild hyssop, Verbena hastata. (Miller, Plant-names.) 

1597 GERARDE ‘Verbal u. clxviii. 467 Hedge Hyssope is 
called in Latine Gratiola .. Hedge Hissope is hot and drie 
of temperature. 1661 J. CuiLprey Brit, Bacon.10 Upon the 
Sea-cliffs in Cornwall grow wilde Hysope, Sage,..and other 
fragrant Herbs. 

2. In Biblical translations and derived use: A 
plant, the twigs of which were used for sprinkling 
in Jewish rites; hence, a bunch of this plant used 
in ceremonial purification, and allusively. 

Variously conjectured to be a species of Satureia, Mar- 
joram (Origanum), or (with more probability) the Thorny 
Caper (Cafpparis spinosa). 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter|. g [li. 7] Du onstrigdes mec mid ysopan 
and ic biom zeclasnad. c1o0o AiLFRic £-rod. xii. 22 Dippap 
ysopan sceaft on bam blode..and sprengab on pet ofersleze 
and on zgper zedyre. c12z00 Vices & Virtues (E.E. T.S.) 
83 Sprang me mid tare ysope of dare holi rode. 1382 
Wycurr Ps. |[i]. 7 Thou shal sprenge me, Lord, with isope, 
and I shal ben clensid. cxs86 C’rEss PemsBroke Ps. Li. iv, 
With hisop, Lord, thy hisop purge me soe. © 1856 STANLEY 
Sinai & Pal. i. (1858) 21 The caper plant, the bright green 
creeper which climbs out of the fissures of the rocks .. has 
been identified..with the ‘hyssop’ or ‘ ezob’ of Scripture. 

b. Hence, A holy-water sprinkler; an asper- 
gillum. (So med.L. Ayssdpus.) 

1838 Prescorr Ferd. § /s. (1846) II. xvii. 132 The mop, or 
hyssop, with which the Roman Catholic missionaries were 
wont to scatter the holy drops. 

ec. With reference to 1 Kings iv. 33, Ayssop stands 
as the type of a lowly plant ; whence used fig. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Kizgs iv. 33 And he [Solomon] disputide 
vpon the trees, fro the cedar that is in Liban, vnto the ysoop 
that goth out of the wal. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 208 
The hy ceder of the lybane is conformed to the ysop in oure 
vale. 1663 CowLey Verses & Ess., Of myself (1669) 144 
That violent Publick storm which .. rooted up every Plant, 
even from the Princely Cedars to Me, the Hyssop. 1781 
Cowrer Hofe 287 Say, botanist, within whose province fall 
The cedar and the hyssop on the wall. 1878 Browninc 
Poets Croisic xx, Tasting how it feels to turn Cedar from 
hyssop-on-the-wall. 

3. Applied in the western U.S. to species of 

Artemisia (4. arbuscula, tridentata, trifida), also 
called sage-bush or sage-brush, which grow on the 
dry prairies. 
_ 1807 P. Gass Frul. 79 There is a great quantity of hysop 
in the vallies. 181z BRACKENRIDGE Views Louisiana (1814) 
29 There are other places .. producing nothing but hyssop 
and prickly pears. 1817 J. Brappury 7rav. Amer. 116 A 
eo of Artemisia, common on the prairies, and known to 
the hunters by the name of Hyssop. 


4. Comb.,ashyssop-bunch,-sprinkler,-water,-wine. 
1579 LANGHAM Gard. Health (1633) 693 Ysope leaues 
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stripped from the stalkes, may bee kept a yeare. 160 
Ho vanp Pliny I. 421 After the same sort is Hyssop wine 
made, to wit of three ounces .. of Cilician Hyssope cast 
whole as it is into two gallons of Must, and so let them 
worke together. 1647 TRapp Comm. Hebr. ix. 13 A hysop- 
bunch. a@1867 J. Hamitron Moses xvii. (1870) 272 Moses 
took a hyssop-sprinkler. 

Hence + Hysso'pie a. (see quot.). 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycl., Hyssopic Art, a name which 
Paracelsus gave to chymistry, considered, as that art purifies 
metals, minerals, &c., in allusion to that text .. ‘Purge me 
with hyssop, and I shall be clean’. 1775 in Asx. 

Hyst-: see Hisv-. 

|| Hysteralgia (histéreldzia). Path. Also 
anglicized hy’steralgy. [mod.L., f. Gr. torépa 
womb + -aAvyia, f. dAyos pain. Cf. Gr. barepadyis 
causing pains in the womb. In F. Aystéralgze.] 
Pain occurring in the womb; esf. neuralgia of the 
uterus. 

1657 Physical Dict., Hysteralgia, pain in the belly or 
womb, 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycl., Hysteralgy, in medicine, 
a pain in the matrix or womb. 1808 Aled. Frul, XIX. 550 
History of a Case of Hysteralgia. 

Hence Hystera‘lgic a. 

1855 in Mayne E.xfos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hysteranthous (histére‘npes), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
torep-os later + dv0-os flower + -ous. Cf. F. 
hystéranthe.| Of plants: Having the flowers ap- 


pearing before the leaves. 

(Etymologically the word should mean the reverse of this ; 
the correct term would be Aysterophyllous.) 

1835 Linney /ztrod. Bot. (1848) 11. 368 Hysteranthous, 
when leaves appear after flowers. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
(ed. 6) 416/r. 

Hysterectomy (histérektémi). Surg. [f. 
Hysrero-1+ Gr. é*top-7 excision (f. é* out + 
Téuvev to cut)+-Y.] Excision of the uterus. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1889 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. 
Wom. xiii. (ed. 4) 94 The operation of hysterectomy. 1894 
Brit. Med. Frnl. 26 May 1120/3 Now hysterectomy is an 
accepted operation, the mortality following its performance 
is small. 

|| Hysteresis (histérZsis). Zvectr. [a. Gr. 
torépnots a coming short, deficiency, f. torepéev 
to be behind, come late, etc., f. torep-os late.] 
The lagging of magnetic effects behind their causes. 

1881 Proc. Roy. Soc. XX XIII. 22 The change of polarisa- 
tion lags behind the change of torsion. To this action..the 
author [J. A. Ewing] now gives the name /ys/erests. [bid., 
The effects of hysteresis may be wiped out by subjecting the 
wire to mechanical vibration. 1894-5 S. P. THompson Zev. 
Less. Electr, & Mag. § 368 Ewing has given the name of 
Hysteresis to the subject of the lag of magnetic effects 
behind their causes, /ézd¢., Ewing has also shown that 
under constant magnetizing force the magnetism will go on 
slowly and slightly increasing for a long time: this is called 
magnetic creeping, or viscous hysteresis. bf 

Hence Hysteresial (-7'sial) a., of or pertaining 
to hysteresis. 

1894-5 S. P. THomrson Elem. Less. Electr. & Mag. § 368 
Mechanical agitation tends to help the magnetizing forces 
to act, and lessens all residual and hysteresial effects. 

|| Hysteria (histieria). [mod. medical L., 
formed as abstract sb, to Hysteric. Cf. F. hystérie 
(1812 in Hatz,-Darm.).] 

1. Path. A functional disturbance of the nervous 
system, characterized by such disorders as anzes- 
thesia, hyperzesthesia, convulsions, etc., and usually 
attended with emotional disturbances and enfeeble- 
ment or perversion of the moral and intellectual 
faculties. (Also called colloquially hysterics.) 

Women being much more liable than men to this disorder, 
it was originally thought to be due to a disturbance of 
the uterus and its functions: cf. Hysteric and the Ger. 
term mutterweh. Former names for the disease were 
vapours and hysteric(al) passion. 

1801 Med. Frnt. V. 14 Account of Diseases in an Eastern 
District of London. .. Chronic Diseases. .. Hysteria. 1811 
Hooper Med. Dict. s.v., Hiccup is a symptom which 
attends, in some instances, on hysteria; and now and then 
it happens, that a fit of hysteria consists of this alone. 
1866-80 A. Frinr Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 832 The name 
hysteria, as commonly used, embraces a multiplicity of 
morbid phenomena. 1874 CARPENTER AZent. Phys. 1. ii. 
§ 75 (1879) 79 Hysteria; a state of the Nervous system 
which is characterized by its peculiar excitability, but in 
which there is no such fixed tendency to irregular action 
as would indicate any positive disease. _ ia 

2. transf. and fig. Morbidly excited condition ; 
unhealthy emotion or excitement. 

1839 Por Ws. (1884) I. 132 (Stanf.) An evidently restrained 
hysteria in his wholedemeanour. 1877 Mortey C7it. Misc. 
Ser. 11. 256 Those of us who dislike literary hysteria, 1897 
F. N. Maupe Volunt. v. Compuls. Serv. 119 A wave of 
humanitarian hysteria capable of wrecking any Government 
we have ever had. ‘ 

Hysteric (histerik), a and sb. Also 7-8 
histeric(k. [ad. L. hysteric-us, ad. Gr. toreptx-ds 
belonging to the womb, suffering in the womb, 
hysterical (f. i¢7épa womb), esp. in torepixy mi, 
torepina 7a0n, hysterica passio (see infra, 1). For 
the application of the word, see note to HYSTERIA I. 
Cf. F. hystérigue (recorded 1568).] 


A, adj. 
1. =Hystericat A.1. Hysteric passion: hysteria. 
1657 Tomuinson Renoxu's Disp. 25 The Plague is a poyson 
.. which retained in Histerick women [etc.]. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., Vapours,..the Disease called otherwise 








HYSTERICAL. 


Hysterick, or Hypochondriack Fits, or Melancholy. 1732 
ArsuTHnot Rules of Diet 377 Such as are Hypochondriacal 
and Hysterick. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I11. 40x 
Swediaur. .affirms that men may labour under the hysteric 
passion as well as women. 1850 KincsLey A/t. Locke 
xxxviii, An hysteric or paralytic patient, 

2. = HYSTERICAL A. 2. 

1751 Smotietr Per. Pic. lxxvi, The united pangs .. pro- 
duced a sort of hysteric laugh. 1779 SHERIDAN Crific 1. i, 
Misses and Ma’ams piping hysteric changes on Juliets and 
Dorindas, Pollys and Ophelias. 1832 Hair of Miay Fair 
Ill. Hearts § Diamonds viii. 35 Her voice was broken by 
hysteric sobs. 1889 R. Sr. J. Tyrwuirt in Univ. Rev. 15 
Feb. 251 Professor Ruskin curses all field sports .. with the 
hysteric passion of his later days. 

+ 3. Of medicines : Having the property of curing 
hysteria; good for diseases of the uterus (see 


Hysteria 1, ote). Obs. 

1694 Satmon Bates’ Disp. (1713) 6cg/2 Any proper Hys- 
terick or Cephalick Water, or Decoction. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. Waters, Hysteric- Waters, are those proper to 
strengthen the matrix, or womb, and remedy the disorders 
that befal it. 31732 ArpuTHNoT Redes of Diet 257 Walnuts 
are cordial and hysterick, and gently sudorifick. 

B. sd. 
+1. A remedy for hysteria ; a medicine efficacious 


in uterine disorders. Ods. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. ut. 92 We must first make 
use of aperient Hystericks. 1720 Brair in PAil. Trans, 
XX XI. 33 The Corymbiferous kind, are either Stomachicks, 
Hystericks, or Vermifuges. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller i. 
xxvi. (1760) 189 This composition is .. excellently adapted 
to the Intention of an Hysteric. 

2. One subject to hysteria. 

1751 Be. Lavincton Exthus. Meth. §& Pafists (1754) 11. 
iii. roo Physicians have proved this to be the Case in common 
Hysterics and Epileptics. 1892 A thenzuim 21 May 661/2 
We have met the shepherdess of Domremy as strategist... 
as Saint, as hysteric, and lastly. .as spiritualistic medium. 

3. £/. Hysterics [=Gr. ra torepird] (also szng.). 
A familiar equivalent of Hysteria, but chiefly= 
hysterical fits or conyulsions ; hence (8) in sing. : 
A convulsive fit of langhter or weeping. 

1727 Swirt To a very young Lady, Those wives, who, 
when their husbands are gone a journey, must have a letter 
every post upon pain of fits and hystericks. 1754 RicHARD- 
son Grandison (1781) III. xiii. ror The woman ..was taken 
out of the coach in violent hystericks. 1818 Byron Juan 
1, clxii, Sobs, And indications of hysterics. 

B. 1776 S. J. Pratt Pupil of Pleasure V1. 76, 1 found 
Harriet in a strong hysteric. 1835 Lytton Rienzi 1x. iv, 
He was thought to weep from hypocrisy, when in truth 
it was the hysteric of over-wrought and irritable emotion. 
1856 F. E. Pacet Owlet Owlst. 145 To control a fit of 
nerves, ora rising hysteric. 1870 L’Estrance Miss Mitford 
I. vii. 245 The lowly Maria fell into a sort of hysteric of fright, 
lamentation, and anger because she was not suffered to wear 
a diamond necklace. 

Hence Hystericism (histe‘risiz'm) [cf. F. Aysté- 
riciste], the state or condition of being hysteri- 
cal; hysteria. Hystericize (histe‘risaiz) v. z7tr., 
to go into hysterics. 

17io T. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 394 Why then must 
Hystericism and Hypochondriacism be confusedly jumbl’d 
together? 1855 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Hystericismus,..the 
same as Hys/eria: the presence or existence of hysterical 
affection : hystericism. 1894 Wests. Gaz. 5 Dec. 3/1 The 
Newest Woman queens it here In all her last uncomely 
guises ; A screaming Sisterhood severe Hystericises, 

[f. as 


Hysterical (histerikal), a. and sd. 
prec. + -AL.] A. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of hysteria ; 
affected with or suffering from hysteria. "+ Hyste- 
vical passion; hysteria. Hysterical fever: see 


quot. 1822-34. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 326 Hysterical women, that is, 
such as are in fits of the mother. 2704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s.v. Clavus, Dr. Sydenham calls such a Pain in the 
top of the Head of Hysterical Persons, Clavus Hystericus. 
1803 Beppors Hygéia ix. 184 The epileptic, the hysterical, 
the hypochondriac, 1818 Scort H7t. A/id/. x, The unfortu- 
nate young woman. . finally fell into a hysterical fit. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 688 It [mild typhus] has some- 
times been denominated Aysterical fever, 1880 Beate Slight 
Ailm. 72 Hysterical girls are very apt to lose their appetite 
for a time. . i 

2. transf. and fig. Characterized by convulsive 
emotion or excitement such as marks hysteria ; 
morbidly emotional or excited. (Said freq. of 
convulsive fits of laughter or weeping.) 

1704 F. Furcer Med. Gymn. (1712) 9 Those weaker Hys- 
terical People whose Spirits are of so fine a Make. 1817 

. MeLrop Voy. Alcestei. (ed. 3) 14 The men [of the Brazils], 
in their exterior appearance, are a squalid, hysterical, grim- 
looking tribe. 1865 CartyLe Freak, Gt, xin. vii. V. 83 This 
of Pisek was but one of the many unwise hysterical things 
poor Broglio did. 1897 F. N. Mauve Volunt. v. Compuls. 
Serv. 125 A misdirected outbreak of hysterical humani- 
tarianism. 

B. sb, +1. = Hysteric B. 1. Ods. 

1649 Cutperrer Lond. Disp., Key Galen ui. viii. (1653) 310 
Such Medicines as provoke the Terms, or stop them when 
they flow immoderately, are properly Hystericals. 167% 
Satmon Syn. Med. ui. xv. 359 Hystericals are such things 
as are appropriated to the Womb, and these are most of 
them Cephalicks. 

2. ~/. =Hysteric B. 3. rare. 

1834 Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 472/1 Since Father O’Shauch- 
nessy cured aunt Katey’s old pig of the hystericals. 1857 
Kinestey Two V. Ago xxiv, Most astonished . .to see a lassie 
that never gave him a kind word in her life.. greet and 
greet at his going, till she vanished away into ee 

—2 


HYSTERICALLY. 


Hysterically (histerikali), adv. [f prec. 
+ -LY2.] In a hysterical manner; in a fit of 
hysterics. 

1710 T. Futrer Pharm. Extemp. 305 Whensoever the 
Spirits being Hysterically confined, do not flow in plenti- 
fully. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales II. 78, L was laugh- 
ing hysterically all the time. 1860 Froupe //ist, Exg. V. 
234 Vhe Protector himself then addressed them wildly, pas- 
sionately, hysterically. ‘ He would not fall alone’, he said. 
Hystericky (histeriki), a. U.S. collog.  [f. 
Hiystertc + -Y.] Inclined to, subject to, or char- 
acteristic of hysteria ; hysterical. 

1857 O. W. Hotmes Guardian Angel xi. (1891) 129 And 
that queer woman, the Deacon's mother,—there’s where she 
gets that hystericky look. 1888 V. ¥. Herald (in Times 
1 Nov.), A Secretary of State who in an emergency scolds 
like an hystericky woman is not a safe man for any President. 
Hysteriform (histe-rifpmm), a.) /ath. [f. 
Hysveri-A + -FoRM.] Resembling or having the 
aspect of hysteria. 

186 BumstEap Vex. Dis. (1879) 138 General nervous 
excitement which sometimes rises to'the point of hysteriform 
spasm. 

Hysteriform (histe'rifpm), a.2 Bot. [f. Hys- 
tert-um (see below), f. Gr. torepos later: see 
-FORM.] Having the form or character-of the genus 
fystertum of ascomycetous fungi, growing ‘on de- 
cayed wood, branches, leaves, ete. 
|| Hysteritis (histéraittis). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. torép-a womb + -1T1s.] Inflammation of the 
uterus ; metritis. 


1803 Med. Frul. X. 12 That the appearances. .in cases of 
hysteritis and puerperal fever, are widely different. 


Hystero-! (hi'stéro), before 2 vowel hyster- 
(as in hysteralgia), combining form of Gr. ta7épa 
womb. Used in medical terms of recent formation 
with the senses: a. Of the womb, uterine, as in 
hystero-colic, hystero-paralysts, -phthisis. b. Ac- 
companied or associated with hysteria, hysterical 
(see Hysteria 1 vote), as hystero-catalepsy, -ept- 
lepsy (whence hys/ero-epileptic adj.), etc. 

Hyst2rocele (hi'stérosz7l) Path. [Gr. «nary 
tumour], a hernia containing the uterus or some 
put of it. Hysterocystic (hi:stérosi'stik), «. 
Path. [Gr. xvors bladder], pertaining to the 
uterus and the bladder. || Hysterodynia (-dai-nia) 
Path. (Gr. 68tvn pain], pain of the womb (.Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). Hy:stero-e'pilepsy, a form of 
hysteria characterized by the occurrence of .convul- 
sions more or less resembling those of epilepsy ; 
occurring chiefly among females, ‘especially of the 
Latin races (Syd. Soc. Lex.); hence Hy:stero- 
epile'ptic a. and sd. || Hysteroma‘nia /ath., an 
old name for nymphomania ; also =hysterical in- 
sanity (/é¢d.). Hysterometer (histérg m/ta.) 
Surg. [-METER], an instrument for ascertaining the 
size of the womb; a uterine sound (Mayne 1855); 
hence Hystero‘metry, the use of the hysterometer 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hysteropexy (hi‘stéro- 
peksi) Suxg. [Gr. -mngia fixing], the operation of 
supporting the womb in a case of prolapsus. Hy- 
sterophore (hi'stéro’0.1) Swng. [Gr. -popos bear- 
ing], a pessary for supporting the uterus. || Hy- 
steropto'sis Path. [Gr. rr@os falling], falling of 
the womb, prolapsus utert (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1705 Puiciies (ed. Kersey), *//ysterocele, the Rupture or 
falling down of the Womb. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
*Hysterocystic. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hysterocystic re- 
tention, retention of urine during pregnancy from pressure 
or stretching of the neck of the bladder by the enlarged 
womb, 1881 Lucycl. Brit. X11. 601/1 *Hystero-epilepsy, 
a nervous disease of women. 1887 Fort. Rev. May 734 
The perfection of mimicry reached by the hypnotized 
*hystero-epileptic, 1894 Westi. Gaz. 21 July 5/2 The 


mortality from ovariotomy, hysterectomy, *hysteropexy, 
and exploratory incisions is high. 

Hystero-* (hi:stéro), combining form of Gr. 
vorepos later, latter, inferior, as in hysterogenetic, 
Aysterology, etc. 

Hysterogenetic (hi:st®o,dzinetik), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. vorepo- Hysrmro-2 + Genetic.) = next. 
(Opposed to protogenetic.) 

1884 Bower & Scorr De Bary's Phaner. 201 Hystero- 
genetic reservoirs of this category arise in old masses of 
tissue. /éid. 526 The spaces fied with resin..are sub- 
sequent, hysterogenetic products of disorganization. 

Hysterogenice (hi:stéro,dzenik), a.1 Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -genic; cf. protogenic, etc.] Of later 
origin or formation ; applied to intercellular spaces 
formed in older tissues. 

1885 GoopaLe Phys. Bot. (1892) 99 note, Those [inter- 
cellular spaces] formed in older tissues [are called] hystero- 
genic, 


Hysteroge‘nic, 2.2 Path. [f. Hystzro-1+ 
-GENIC.] Producing hysteria ; relating to the pro- 
duction of hysteria. So Hystero‘genous a., in 


‘called Hysteron Proteron. 
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same sense; Hystero‘geny, the production of 
hysteria. 

1886 Syd, Soc. Lex. Hysterogenic..Hysterogenous. 1886 
F. W. H. Myers in Proc. Soc. Psych. Res, Oct. 127 note, 
I must adopt from the French the word .. Aysterogeny for 
the production of hysterical states. 1887 Vortn. Rev. 
May 737 The so-called ‘hysterogenic” and ‘hypnogenic’ 
pressure points. 1897 Atvautt Syst. AZed. ILI. 532 The 
presence of other hysterical symptoms, such as hemi-anzes- 
thesia. .hysterogenic zones, contraction in the field of vision. 

Hysteroid (histéroid), a, f[lIrreg. f. Hys- 
TER-IA + -OID.] Resembling or having the form 


of hysteria. So Hysteroi‘dal a. 

1855 Dunc.ison AZed. Lex. (ed. 12), Hysteroid, .. resem- 
bling hysteria ; as a hysteroid disease, symptom, &c: 1887 
fHortn., Rev. May 738 The undoubted greater prevalence of 
hysteroid symptoms among the Latin..races. 1887 Med. 
News (U.S.)8 Jan. 37 Their value is much diminished by the 
unmistakable hysteroidal impress which they bear. 1891 
Lancet 3 Oct. 756 No one who has not been to Paris, and 
seen the hysteroid condition in its extreme development, 
can realise fully this form of neurosis. 

+ Hy'sterolite. J. Obs. Also erro. hys- 
terio-. [f. Gr. to7épa womb + AlOos stone, from 
its fancied appearance. Cf. F. Aystévrolithe.] A 
fossil shell: see quot. 1854. 

[r706 Puirtirs (ed. Kersey), Hysterolithus, a sort of 
Stone.] 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. v. 244 Petrifactions, as 
hysteriolites, mytilites, &c. are found in it [rubble stone]. 
1854 Woopwarb Mollusca 11. 229 Orthis Striatula : internal 
casts.of this fossil were called Aysterolites by old authors. 

+ Hysterology !. Obs. Gram.,etc. [ad. late 
L. hysterologia, a. Gr. tarepodoyia, f. baTepo-, 
HystEr0o-2 + Adyos speech. Cf. F. hystérologie.] 
= HYsTERON PROTERON. (See also quot. 1842.) 

1623 CockERAM, H//storologie, an altering of the order of 
speech, by ‘placing ‘that after that should be before. 1657 
W. Morice Coena guasi Kown Def. xi. 129 These Notes 
are..never used to manifest an hysterology, or transposi- 
tion of things. 1684 H. More Axswery 156 Here therefore 
is an Hysterology in the Cortex. 1842 Branpe Dict. Sc7., 
etc. s.v.,. Some comprehend the figure usually called anti- 
climax..under the name Hysterology. 

Hysterology ? (histérglodzi). AZed. [f. Hys- 
veRO-! + -Locy.| A treatise on the uterus. 

1855 Mayne Fxfos. Lex., Hysterologia, .. term for a 
treatise or ‘dissertation on the womb, its functions, etc. : 
hysterology. 1880 E. N. Cuapman (¢zt/e) Hysterology, a 
‘Treatise, Descriptive and Clinical, on the Diseases and 
Displacements of the Uterus. 

|| Hysteron proteron (hi'stérgn prg:térpn), 
sb. (a. and adv.) [late L. (Servius), a. Gr. tarepov 
mp-tepoy, the latter (put as) the former; called 
also mpwOvarepoy (f. mpw@ros first), and torepoAoyia 
(see Hystreroicer}).] 

l. Gram. and Rhet. A figure of speech in which 
the word or phrase that should properly come last 
is put first. 

1565 JeweL Repl. Harding 476 In these woordes, ‘Take 
ye: Eate ye: This is my Bodie’, They have founde a Figure 
1589 PutrENHAM Lng. Poesie 
uit. xii{i.] (Arb.) 181 Another manner of disordered speach.. 
we call it in English prouerbe, the cart before the horse, the 
Greeks call it AHisteron proteron, we name it the Pre- 
posterous..as he..said: ‘My dame that bred me vp and 
bare me in her wombe.’ Whereas the bearing is before 
the bringing vp. 1706 Pxitiips (ed. Kersey), Hystevon 
Proteron, a preposterous manner of speaking or writing, 
expressing that first which should be last. 1883 Marcu 
A.S. Gram. 141 Transposition .. of clauses [is called] hys- 
teron-proteron. ‘5 

+2. Inversion of the natural or logical order; as 
by placing the conclusion before the premisses, etc. 

1620 GRANGER Div. Logike 318 Inverted Method, is when 
particulars are disposed before universals: also, when the 
parts..are not handled after the same order, by which they 
were laid downe, which is called Hysteron Proteron. 

3. generally. The position or arrangement of 
things in the reverse of their natural or rational 
order ; ‘ putting the cart before the horse’ ; topsy- 
turvydom. 

1589 Cocan Haven Health To Rdr. PP iv, Contrariwise 
vsing Hysteron Proteron..as I haue heard say of a gentle- 
man who .. would not begin his meale with potage, but in- 
steed of cheese would eat his potage last. 1648-99 J. BEAu- 
mont Psyche 1. 1xxxv, How wild A Hysteron Proteron’s this, 
which Nature crosses, And far above the top the bottom 
tosses. 

B. attrib. or aaj. 

1646 Unhappy Game Scotch & Eng. 14 Those jugling 
Husteron Proteron trickes. 1689 HickERINGILL Ceremony 
Monger Wks, 1716 IL. 418 Shall Christians be like that 
Histeron-Proteron-Herb, which Physicians as foolishly call 
Filius ante Patrem? a1734 Nortu Examz. 1. ii. (t740) 88 
This Aysteron proteron Stuff, Causes without Effects, and 
Effects before Causes. 

+C. as adv. By or with an inversion of the 
natural order of things; topsy-turvy; vice versa. 

1600 W. Watson Quodlibets Relig. & State (1602) 47 
The Catholicke religion will be vtterly extinguished and 
perish, and so by consequent all runne Hysteron Protheron. 
1617 MippLteton & Row ey Fai Quam. 1.i. Ciij, Wisemen 
begets fooles, and fooles are the fathers To many wise 
Children, Histeron, Proteron, A great scholler may beget 
an Ideot, And from the plow tayle may come a great scholler. 





HYWE. 


Hence Hy‘stero-pro‘terize wv. 7/7., to use 
hysteron proteron, 

a 1834 CoLeripcE in Southey Life Wesley (1846) I. 324 We 
must explain the force of the horse by the motion of the 
cart-wheels, and hystero-proterize with a vengeance ! 


Hysterophytal (hi:stérpfital), a. Bot. [f 
mod.L. Hysterophyta (see next) + -AL.] Of or 
pertaining to //ysterophyta or Fungi; fungal. 

1857 BERKELEY Cryptog. Bot. § 63. 81 Fungi may be 
defined as Hysterophytal or Epiphytal Mycetals, deriving 


nutriment, by means of a mycelium, from the matrix, 1874 
CooxE Fungi 6. 
Hysterophyte (histérdfait). Bot. [ad. mod. 


L. hysterophytum, pl. -phyta (Fries 1821), f. Gr. 
tarépa womb + urév plant: see quot. 1855.] A 
plant of the class Aysterophyta or Fungz; any 
fungus growing upon, and deriving its nourishment 
from, organic matter. 

1855 Mayne Lxfos. Lex., Hysierophytum, applied by 
Fries to mushrooms. . because, accgrding to him, they cannot 
grow but at the cost of some organized body living or 
dead, which serves them in some sort for a womb; a hys- 
terophyte. 

|| Hysterosis (histérdusis), Gram. and Rhet. 
[med. or mod.L., f. Gr. torepos later, after such 
words as anadiplosis, etc.] = HYSTERON PROTERON, 

16z0 GraNncer Div, Logtke 318 note, Hysteron Proteron, 
Hysterosis, Hysterologia. 1623 Liste £//ric on O. & N. 
Test. To Rdr.15 He speakes by Hysterosis or Anachronisme 
(a figure much vsed in Historie, yea euen in the Bible’, 
@ 1658 J. DurHam Exp. Revelation xxi. (1680) 641 There will 
hardly be found any such hysterosis or hysterologia in one 
and the same explicatory prophesie. 

Hysterotome (hi'stérdtoum)., Sux. [f. Hys- 
TERO- 1 + Gr, -rdéyos cutting, cutter. So mod.F. 
hystérotome.] An instrument for performing hys- 
terotomy. 

1851 /d/ustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 96 Hysterotomes and 
Instruments for Paracentesis Uteri. 1864 Dazly Tel. 13 Aug., 
We will not fight with the pen against lancets, and probes, 
and hysterotomes, and the tremendous armoury of the 
surgical cutlers. : 

Hysterotomy (histérptomi). Sig. [mod.L. 
hysterotomi-a, f. AYSTERO- 1 + Gr. -ropia cutting. 
Cf. F. hystérotomie.] The operation of cutting 
into the uterus; the Czesarean section; also ex- 
cision, or dissection, of the uterus. ~ 

(1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Wysterotomia, an Anatomical 
Dissection of the Womb.] 180x d/Zed. Fn. V. 353 Hystero- 
tomy, or the Cesarean Section was performed upon a woman 
at Rochdale. 1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 206/1 Stark per- 
formed hysterotomy successfully for a tumour. 

||\Hystriciasis (histrisoi-asis). Path. [f. L. hys- 
tric-em, after elephantiasts : see -ASIS.] (See quot.) 

1811 Hooper Zed. Dict., Hystriciasts, a disease of the 
hairs, in which they stand erect, like porcupine quills. An 
account..is to be seen in the Phrlosophical Transactions, ; 


No. 424 (1732). 

Hystricid (histrisid), Zool. [ad. mod.L, 
LHystricid-x, {. hystrix, hystric-em, a. Gr. torpit, 
totptx-, porcupine: see -1D.] A rodent of the 
family Hystrecede ; a porcupine. 

So Hy'stricine a., pertaining to the sub-family 
LHystricine. 

1883 W. H. Frower in Eucycl. Brit. XV. 416/2 In the 
Sciurine and Hystricine Rodents the tibia and fibula are 
distinct. 

Hystricism (hi'strisiz’m). Path. [ad. mod.L. 
hystricismus, . hystrix porcupine.] The porcupine 
disease, an extreme form of ichthyosis (zchthyos¢s 
hystrix), in which the epidermis is covered with 
horny prominences. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 
1960, 

Hystricomorph (hi:strikomgzf). Zool. [f. Gr. 
vorpt, borpx-, L. hystric-, stem of hystrix (see 
Hysrricip) + Gr. -yoppos shaped (poppy form).] 
A member of the ystricomorpha,a primary division 
of Rodents including the porcupine and its con- 
geners. So Hy:stricomo:rphic, -mo‘rphine ad/s., 
of, belonging to, or having the characters of the 
LTystricomorpha, — 

1882 Pop. Sci. Monthly XX. 423 The hystricomorphs 
(porcupines, Guinea-pigs and capybaras), which are now 
confined to the southern hemisphere. 1894 Atheneum 
31 Mar. 415/3 A paper on the hystricomorphine and sciuro- 
morphine rodents. 

Hyt, obs. form of Hr, It, 

Hyte (hoit), a Sc. [Of obscure origin: cf. 
Gyts.] Crazy ; mad. 

172zt Ramsay Lf. to R. H. B. iii, The cauldrife carlies.. 
gathering gear gang hyt and gare. 1786 Burns Zp. to 
Major Logan x, The witching curs’d delicious blinkers 
Hae put me hyte. 

Hyte, obs. form of Harr zzz. 

Hythe, variant spelling of Hrrnr, harbour. 

Hyther, obs. f. Hiruzr. Hyve, obs, f. Hive. 

Hywe, obs. form of Hux, 


1891 in F. P. Foster Med. Dict. 
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